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INITIALS USED IN VOLUME X. TO IDENTIFY INDIVIDUAL 
CONTRIBUTORS,! WITH THE HEADINGS OF THE 
ARTICLES IN THIS VOLUME SO SIGNED. 


A. B. R. 

A. D. 

A. F. B. 
A. F. P. 

A. G. 

A. Go.! 

A. H.-S. 

A. L. 

A. L. B. 

A. N. 

A. S. 


A. M. C. 
A. W. 

A. W. R. 

A. W. W. 
C. El. 


C. F. B. 


i. F. C. 


Alfred Barton Rendle, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., F.L.S. r 

Keeper, Department ol Botany, British Museum. Author of 2V;rf Boo^ on Classi- -I Flower. 
ficaUon of I'lvxveriu^ Plants \ &c. \ 


Austin Dobson, LL.D. 

See the biographical article : Dobson, H. Austin, 

Ai.dred Farrer Barker, M.Sc. 

Professor of Textile Industries at Bradford Technical College. 


I Fielding, Henry. 
{ Felt. 


Albert Frederick J’ollard, M.A., F.R.IIist.Soc. r 

Professor of Isnglish History in the University ol l.ondon. Fe llow of All Souls* I Ferrar, Bishop I 
College, Oxford. Assistant Fdiior of the Didionary of National Piographr, 1H93-A Fox, Edward ; 
i()oi. l.otluan ITizemaii, Oxford, 1892; Arnold ITizeinaii, i8t)8. Author of Richard 

Enf’l and unde Y Prota tor Somerset ; Hemy VIII, \ Life of I homas Lianmer ; cVe. \ * 

Major Arthur George Frederick Griffiths (d. 1908), / 

JI.M. Inspector of Prisons, 11878-1896. Author of The Chronhles 0/ Newgale; I Finger Prints. 
Seircts of the Prison House ; Ax. 1 


Bev. Alexander Gordon, M.A. 

Lcctuier on Church History iii the University of Manchester. 

Sir a. IIoutum-Schtndler, C.LF. 

(»eiicral in the Persian Aiiny. Author of Eastern Persian Irak, 


( Faber> Basil, Jacobus and 
Johann ; 

I Familists ; Farel, G. ; Flacius 

I Fars ; 

I Firuzabad. 


Lang, Andrew. 


i()o8. Author of Modern Mural Decoration and 
Sir H. \on Ilerlromci^ R.A., Sir J. L. Millais, 


Author of Scientific Papers on 


Andrew T.ang. 

Sec the biographical article 

Alfred Lys Baldry. 

Art Critic of Uie Globe, 1893 
biographies of Mbcrt Mooie 
Marcus Stone, K.A., and U. H. Boughton, K.A. 

Alfred Newton, F.R.S. 

See the biographical artide : Newton, Aefred, 

Arthur Smithells, F.R.S. 

Professor of Cliemistry in the University of Leeds. 

Flame and Spectrum Analysis. 

Agnes Mary Clkrke. 

See the biographical article : Clkrke, A. M. 

Arthur Watson. 

Secretary in the Academic Department, University of London. 

Alexander Wood Renton, M.A., LL.B. 

Pui.sne Judge of the Sujireme Court ol Ceylon. Fdiior of Encyclopaedia of the Laws 
of England, 

Adolphus William Ward, D.Lttt., LL.D. 

See the biograplucal article : Ward, A. W. 

Sir Charles Norton Edgcumbe Eliot, K.C.M.G., C.B., M.A,, LL.D., D.C.T.. 
Vice-Chancellor of Sheffield Univeisity. Formcily Fellow of Trinity College, 
Oxford H.M.'s Comnissio^ier and Commaiider-in-ChicT for the British Last Africa 
Protectorate. Agent and Consul-Ucneral at Zanzibar. Consul-General for C'.eniian 
East Africa, 1900 -1904. 

Charles Francis Bastable, M.A., LL.D. 

Regius Professor of Liiws and ITofessor of Political Economy in the Univ^ersity of 
Dublin. Author of Public Etnance ; Commerce of Nations ; Theory of International 
Trade ; &c. 

C. F. Cross, E.Sc. (Lond.), F.C.S., F.I.C. 

Analytical and Consulting Chemist. 


f Fairy ; 

1 Family. 

Fortuny. 


f Falcon ; Fieldfare ; Finch ; 
\ Flycatcher ; Fowl. 

I Flame. 

I Flamsteed. 

{ Examinations {in part). 

J Fixtures ; 

I Flat. 

f Foote, Samuel ; 

\ Ford, John. 


Finno-Ugrian. 


f Vr 


Finance. 


Fibres. 


^ A complete list, showing all individual contributors, with the articles so signed, appears in the final volume. 
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E. Ca. 

Ed. C.* 

£. C. B. 

E.a Q. 
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E. E. A. 

E. E. H. 

E. G. 

E. H. P. 

£. K. 

£. M. Ha. 
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Charles Francis Richardson, A.M., Ph,D. r 

I’rolcssor ol Ji^nglisJi at Dartmouth College, Hanover, New Hampshire, U.S.A. Fiske, John. 

Author of A Stow oj hngltsh lihyme ; A History of American Literature ; i 

Crawford Howell Toy, A.M. / 

See tlie biographical article ; Toy, Crawford Howell. I ^ 

Charles Johnson, M.A. f 

C‘l(‘rk m II. M. I'libhc Record C)lTKe. Joint Rditor of the Domesday Surrey for the ! Excheque ’ {ift pal i). 
Viitoiia County History : Norfolk, 1 


('harlfs John Bruce Marriott, M.A. 

Clare C'ollege, ('ainbndgi'. Secretary of the Rugby Football Union. 

Charles James Nicol bLEMiNt;. 

Jt.M. iubpLctor ot Schools, StotcJi ICducation Depaitmeiil. 


I Football : Rugby {in part), 
I Football : Rugby {in part). 


Charles Lethhridge Kinosford, M.A., F.R.Hist.Soc., F.S.A. Fabyan ; 

AsMstant Seu'utaiy to the lioaid of Jhlucatiou. SwiUov vl Life of Henry V* Editor -j * 

of thronules of London and Stow’h Sutvev of London. t * * 


Sir (V)urtekav Peregrine Ilhert, K.C.B., K.C.S.I., C.LF. 

tleik of the House of ( ommons. Chairman of Statute Law Committee. ParliA- 
mentary ('oiinsel to Dk* 'I'reasury, ooi. L<‘gal Member of Council of (io\’ei noi- 

('.eiieial of India, i Ss.- j .S,S() ; l*resident, i88() Fellow of the J^>ritish Aca<lemv. 
F\>rmeily Fellow <iiul 1 ulor of Ihiliiol College, Oxford. Author of 'ihe Oouernment 
of India ; lA'gislat tec MeUunl and Lonns. 


Evidence. 


Chari Es William Aixurr: CC 1007). f 

Foinu'ily Seen't.n\ of llu' J^Ootbcdl Association, London. I 

David Hanna v. ( 

I'oimeilv Jhilisli \Ke-(. uusul at Ikiicelona. Author of Short History of the /v’m'a/- 
Navv ; Life of I milio ( addar', cVe. t 


Football : Assoi ialion {in part). 

First of June, Battle of the ; 
Fox, Charles James. 


Pev. Tiugald M\('i at)Vfn, Al.A. f 

Ministei of Soutli ( .rove (. ongK galional Church, Highgate. Director of the London -j Excommunication. 
Misbionary Society. [ 


Diarmid Noel Baton, F.R.C.P, (Fdin.). 

ILgins Frohs.or ol I'lusiology m the Univcr.sity of Glasgow. Foimerly SiijK'r- 
jnte.idcnt of J\(' .c.Li { li 1 .iboi.itnry of J^oyal ('olhge ol iMi\si(inns, b dmbuigli. 
Jholognial l'\‘lIo\v ol J (litd)uigli Fniversity, iH8j. Author ol Lssenitals of lluniun 
Physiology; Ac. 


Fever. 


David Samuel ]\I vrgolioi ih, ]\r.A., D.Litt. r 

Laudian IVoh s-oi Aiabu, <)xlord. Indlow <)f Now College. Author of Arabic I paflmitPS 
Pabvri of the Uodleian I ihiary ; Mohammed and the Rise of Islam ; C atro, Jerusalem \ * 

and Damas( us { 


Edward Brkuk, PilD. 

Formerly l-'oii Ign ('orn*' i>oridcnl of the New York Herald and the New York Timc'i. 
Author ol I’emnig; W ildei ness J\'ts ; Sporting in Noi'U S( otia ; Ac. 


f Foil-fencing ; 

\ Football : Amoican {in part). 


Egerton Castle, ll.A., F.S.A. 

1 rinity College, Cambiidge. Author of Schools and Masters of Peine j Ac. 

The Hon. Edward Jwan ('iiarteris. 

13ariTster-at-La\\, Inner Tciujile. 


Fencing, 
{Fair {in part). 


Rt, Rev. Edward ('uthhert Butler, O.S.B., M.A., D.T.irr. ( Fontevrault ; 

Abbot of T)o\\nsidc Abb<*v, Hatli. Author ol “ TJie Laiisiac History of Pvilladius,’^ -f Francis Of Assisi, St , 

in Cambridge Tcih and .studies, vol. vi. [ Francis of Paola, St. 

Edmund Cuosby Qukjuin, M.A. e 

FJdlow and Lecturer in Modern languages and Monro Lecturer in Celtic, J Finn mac Cool. 
CioiiMlle .ind Cains Colk'gt', Cambiidgf*. I 


Lieut.-Colondl Fmiliu C. Dei. me Radcliffe. 

Author of tf(dconry : Notes on the Palconidae used in India in Falconry, 

Ernest E. Au ten. 

Assistant in Department of Zoology, Natural History Museum, South Kensington. 

Rev. Edward Everest Hale. 

See tlic biogr.ipliical article ; Hale, E. E. 


I Falconry, 

{ Flea, 

/ Everett, Edward. 


Edmund Gosse, LL.D. 

Sec the biographical article < Gosse, EdmunDu 


Edward Henry Palmer, M.A. 

See the biographical article : Palmer, E. H. 


( Ewald^ Johannes ; Fabliau ; 
Fabre, Ferdinand ; Feuillet ; 
Finland : Literature ; 
FitzGerald, Edward ; Flaubert ; 
Flemish Literature ; ForsselL 

I Firdousi {in part). 


Edmund Knecht, Ph.D., M.Sc.Tecu. (Manchester), F.I.C, 

Professor of Technological Cbemi'^try, Manchchler Uuiwrvsity. Head of Chemical 
Department, Municipal School of Technology, Manchester. Examiner in Dyeing, 
City and Cii ilds of London Institute. Author of A Manual of Dyeing ; &c. Editor 
of Journal of the Sol lety of Dyers and Colourists, 


Finishing, 


Erne.st Maes Harvey. 

Partner in Messrs. Alien Harvey Sc Rosii;, DuUion Brokers, London. 


I Exchange. 



E. 0.* 


K. O.S 

E. Pr. 

E. Re. 

E. Tn. 

E. W. H. 

F. C. C. 

F. G. P. 

F. J. H. 

F. J. \V. 
F. R. C. 

F. S. 

G. A. E. 

G. A. E *. 


G. E. A. 


G. C. L. 


G. E. 

G. F. Z. 
G. G. P.^ 
C. P. 

G. W. T. 
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Edmund Owen, M.B., F.R.C.S., LL.D., H.Sc. 17 

Consulting Surgeon to St Mary’s Hospital, London, and to the Children’s Hospital, 

Great Ormond Street, Ixuidon. Chevalier of the Legion ol Honour. Late Examiner - FistuU. 
in Surgery at the TJniversilv of Cambridge, London and Durham. Author of A 
Manual of Anatomy for Senior Students. \ 


Edwin Otho Sachs^ F.R.S. (Edin.), A.M.Inst.AC.E. 

Ch.iinruin of the Biiti'ili Eire Prevention t^omniittee. Vice-President, National 
E'lre Brigades I'nion. Vice-President, International Eire Service Couiieil. Author 
of lures and Public Entertainments ; Ac. 

Edgar Prestage. 

special Lecturer in Portuguese Literature at the T’niversitV of M.inchestei. Com- 
meildador, Durtugu<‘SO Older ol S. 'riiuij;u. Con ponding ^lembet ut Lisbon 

Royal Academy ot Sciences and Lisbon Geographical Society, 


Fire and Fire Extinction. 


I Falcao ; 

I Ferreira. 


El I SEE Reclus. 

See the biogra]>hical article : Rfclus, J. J. E. 


I Fire. 


Rev. Ethelred Leonard Taunton, S.J. (d. 1007). ^ Feokenham ; 

Author ot The ! n^dish liUu h Monks of Si Penedut ; Ifistoiy of the Jesuits in JCngland. ^ Fjsher John 

Ernest William Hobson, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., F.R.A..S. / 

Fellow and Tutor xn jMatJiematics, Christ’s College, Cambridge. Stokes I.ecturer Fourier’S Series* 
in Mathematics in the University. [ 


Frederick Cornwatjjs Convbfarf, M.A., H.l'ir. (Giessen). r 

Eellow' of the ihilisli Ai.Kh ni). l'onm‘il\' Inllow ol I invd'sily Colli'ge, Oxloid. Extreme Unction, 
Anihox ot 1 he A lu lent A nnenian 1 e\ts of A> fsivtle ) Mytli,M(u;h undMoials] Ac. [ 
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Frederick Gvmfr Parsons, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S., E'.R.An niROR.lNST. 

\’i( 1 'residen ( , Ainitonneal Soiietx ut Ciiec.. Erilaiu and In land Ecclun'r on | „ . j y 

AUiituiiiy at bt J Iiom.i ->’s JloNjiitnl .nul the Eoiulon S( hool of Meehcme ior Women, 'j 
Formerly frunteriau I’rofessor at tJie Royal Colit ge ol Suigeons. 


Francis John JLwerfield, M.A., LL.1>., F.S.A. 

(' linden I'lotcssoi ol \neient History ill the Inineisity of Gxford. Fellow of 
Bra.^'iiose ('ollege. Feirtl's iai liner, J00O-1007. Fellow tif tlit* Lrili-li Atadeiny. 
AuUuu* of ]\Ioiiogia])lis on Roman History, especially Roiiuin Biitaiii ; 


Fosse. 


Frederick Joseimi W’aj.l, h'.C.S. 

S('cretar) to tlic hoolball Assoeiation, 

h'KANK R. Cana. 

Author ol South Afrna fiom the theat I'rch to tlu' Union, 

Francis Siorr, M.A. 

Editor of the Journal of Education, London. Ofheier d'Academie, Paris. 


Football : . tssoria/ioti (in part), 
France ; Colon it s\ 

[ Fable. 


George A. Boi lenger, D.Sc., Pii.D., IeR.S. / 

In charge of tJie Collections of Replih's and I-'ishes, DeparlTnent of Zoologs', Rntisli I Flat-flsh. 
JMuseiiin. \’i( e-lTt'^ideiit ol the Zoological Socu ty of London. i 


Geor(b-: Andreas Berr\, M.IL, F.R.C.S., F.R.S. (Edin.). 

Hon. Smgeoii (VuList to flis M.'ije.sty in Scotland, honnerly Senior rtjihihalinic 
Suig('(.)ri, Jidinluirgli Royal InfirmaiA, and LectunT 011 < 'jUithalmoh/gy 111 Die I ri- 
\eisity of I'diul )Uigh. \hce- 1 ’resident, ( Jphllialmologit ,il Soeiel\. .Vullior of" 
Pi'.iases of the J^'ye ; The Elements of OJdithahnosiolnL lUa'^nusis; Suh]ei.iioe 
Symptom'^ in Eye Pt^ea^es; Arc. 


Eye : Diseases, 


George Burton Adams, AM., B.D., Pii.D., Litt.D. r 

Erotessor ol Histoiy, Yale I niversity. J Alitor of Amcriian Ilistmual Pevicio. f TTfiijaaiftm 
Author of C leilizaiion dm ing the Middle Ai:es ; Political Uiskny of En^land^ io(.> 0 - 'i ® uaiism, 
jjib , At. ^ y 

George Collins Levev, 

Member ol Hoaid of \d\ice to Agent-General of \ ictoria. Formerlv Editor and f 
l’ro])netor ot tlie Meibom ne II mild. Sttrelarv, Coloeial ComiiiitU'' ol Ro\al 
ComnusMon to Paid I'.xlubi lion, 1000. bi.tieLu\, AdtLiide E\iiil>itit>n, iSS/. J Exhibition, 
becretary, Royal Commission, Hobmt Exhibilrn, St'cret i^y to Com- 1 

imssioneis for Aictorui at Die J xlubilions in London, I'ans^ A’lenna, JTiiLulelphia I 
mid Mclbuuiiie, 1^73, U'7<>, I'^So-iSSi. I 


Rev. George Edmi ndson, M.A., TeR.ITist.S. 

Eoimeily Fellow .md 1 iitor ot Jh.'ist'i'ose College, Oxloid. Fold’s I.ecturer, j 

JIoii. Member, Dutch Historical Soticly, and Foreign Member, Netherlands Associa-" Flanders. 

Don of J.iteiMlure. I 

Ge()R(;e Frederick Zimmer, A.M.iNST.G.E. 

Authoi (A Mci hanu ill Handling of Mafinai. | Floiir and Flour Manufacture* 

George Grenvij i.e Philt.imore, M.A., B.C.L. 

( hnst Chinch, Gxlovd. Ramster-al-l..a\v, Middle Temple. j Fishery, Law of. 


Gifford Pincuot, A.^I., D.Sc., LL.D. 

I’rofessor of Foit sti \ , A'ale University . Formerly Chief Forebler, XJ.S.A. President 
of the National Conservation AssociaDon. Member of the Society of American 
Forest(‘rs, Royal Englisli Arboricultuial Society, Ac. Author of The White Pine ; 
A Primer of h'oiestry; Ac. 


Forests and Forestry : 

United States, 


Rev. GKirFiTHs Wheeler Thatcher, M.A., B.D. j' Fairuzabadi ; 

Warden of Camden College, Sydney, N.S W. Formerly Tutor in Hebrew and Old ' Fakhr ud-DIn Razi J 
Testament History at IMaiislieid College, Oxford, 1 F^abl ; Farazdaq. 
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H. Ch. 

H. be. 

H. F. G. 
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H. St. 

H. W. C. D. 

H. W. S. 

I. A. 

J. A. C. 

J. A. H. 

J. A. S. 

J. B.* 

J. B. P. 

J. Bt. 

J. C M. 

J. E. C. B. 

J. E. P. W. 

J. F. St. 

J. G. H. 

J. G. R. 

J. H. P. ^ 

J. HI. B. 

J. H. R. 
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Rev. Henry Barclay Swete, M.A., D.D., Litt.D. r 

Regius Professor of Divinity, Cambridge University. Fellow of Gonville and Caius | 
College, Cambridge. Fellow of King's College, J^ondon. Fellow of British Academy. '| 
Hon. Canon of Fly Cathedral. Author of 7 he Holy Spirit in the New Testament ; &c. { 


Fathers of the Church. 


Hugh Chisholm, M.A. [ 

Formerly Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Editor of the nth Edition . Forster, 

of tlie JSmyclopaedta Brilannica ; Co-Editor of the loth edition. I 

Hippolvte Deleiiaye, S. j. [ Fiacre, Saint ; 

Assistant ill tlie compilation of the Bollandist publications: Analecta BollancUana Saint 

TiWiX Alta Sanctorum, [ * 

Hans Friedrich Gadow, F.R.S., Ph.D. r 

Strickland Cur.itor and Lecturer on Zoology in the University of Cambridge. | Flamingo. 

Author of " Amplubi.i and Reptiles,’* in the Cambridge Natural Htb^tory. I 

H. Lawrence Swinburne (d. 1909). j Flag. 

Henry Sturt, M.A. ^ Fechner ; 

Author of Idola Theatri ; The Idea of a Tree Church ; Personal Idealism, ( Feuerbach, Ludwig A. 


Henry William Carless Davis, M.A. 

Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford. Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, 
1895-1902. Author of England under the Normans and Angevins ; Charlemagne. 


H. WiCKH\M Steed. 

C'orresiiondent ol The Times at Vienna. Correspondent of The Times at Rome, 
1897-1002. 

Israel Abrahams, M.A. 

Reader in Talmudic .ind Rabbinic Literature, University of Cambridge. President, 
Jewish Historical Society ot JCngland, Author of A Short History of Jeivtsh Litera- 
ture \ Jewish Life in the j\liddle Ages. 

Sir Joseph Archer Crowe, K.C.M.G. 

See the biogiaphical article ; Crowk, Sir Joseph A. 


^ Fitz Neal ; 

Fitz Peter, Geoffrey ; 

. Fitz Stephen, William ; 

Fitz Thedmar ; Flambard ; 
Florence of Worcester. 

I Fabrizi. 

j Exilarch ; 

Eybeschutz. 

Eyck, Van. 


John Allen Howe, B.Sc. / 

Curator and Libr.in.ui ot the Museum of Practical Geology, London. Author of J France : Geology^ 
The Geology of liuilding Stones. I 

John Addington Svmonds, LL.D. f Ficino ; 

See the biogiapliical article : Svmond.s, John A. t FilelfO. 


Joseph Burton. 

Partner in Pilldnglon’.s Tile and Pottery Co., Clifton Junction, Manchester. 

James Bell Pettigrew, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., K.R.C.P. (Edin.) (1834-1908). 

Chandos Professor of Medicine and Anatomy, University ol St Andrews, 1875- 
1908. Author of Animal Locomotion ; cS:c. 

James Bartlett. 

l-ecturcr on Construction, Architecture, Sanitation, Quantities, tic., at King’s 
College, London. Member of Society of Architects. Member of Institute of 
J unior Engineers. 

James Clerk Maxwell, TvL.D. 

See the biogra])hu\il article ; Maxwetx, Jamfs Clf.rk. 

John Edward Courtenay Bodley, M.A. 

Balliol College, Oxford. Corresponding Member of the Institute of France. Author 
of France ; The Coronation of Ldivard Vll.\ tiic. 

John Edward Power Wallis, M.A. 

Puisne Judge, Madras. Vicc-('hancellor of Madras University. Inns of Court 
Reader in Constitutional Law, 1892-1897. Formerly Editor ot State Trials. 

John Frederick Stenning, M.A. 

Dean and Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford. XTniversity Lecturer in Aramaic. 
Lecturer in Divinity and Hebrew at Wadham Cohege. 

Joseph G. Horner, A.M.I.Mech.E. 

Author ol Plating and Boiler Making : Practual Metal Turning ; &c. 

John George Robertson, M.A., Ph.D. 

Professor of Herman at the University of T.ondon. Formerly Lecturer on the 
English Language, Strassburg University. Author of History of German Literature ; 
Ac. 

John Hungerford Pollen, M.A. (d. 1008). 

Formerly I^rofessor of Fine Arts in Catholic University of Dublin. Fellow of 
Merton College, Oxford. Cantor Lecturer, Society of Arts, 1885. Author of 
Ancient and Modern Turniture and Woodwork \ Ancient and Modern Gold and 
."iilversmith's Work ; The Irajan Column \ Ax. 

John Holland Rose, M.A., Litt.D. 

Lecturer on Modern History to tlic Qimbridge University Local Lectures Syndicate. 
Author of Life of Napoleon I. ; N apoleonic Studies ; The Development of the European 
Nations ; The Life of Pitt ; chapters in the Cambridge Modern History, 

John Horace Round, M.A., LI..D, (Edin.). 

Author of Feudal England ; Studies in Peerage and Family History ; Peerage and 
Pedigree \ &c. 


Firebrick {in part), 

I Flight and Flying {in part), 

I Foundations. 

I Faraday. 

I France : History , 1870-1910. 

I Extradition. 

I Exodus, Book of. 

i Forging ; 

I Founding. 

jpouqu^, Baron. 

I Fan. 

I Fouch^. 

/ Ferrers : Family ; 

\ Fitzgerald : Family, 



J. L 

J. K. L, 


J. L. B, 


J. Ma. 
J. M. S. 


J. Pa. 


J. P. E. 

J. R, C. 

J. R. F.* 

J. R. J. J, 

J. S. BI. 

J. S. F. 

J. S. K. 


J. T. Be. 

K. S. 

L. 

L. F. S. 


L. J. 


L. V.* 
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IX 


Jules Isaac. 

Professor of History at the Lycce of Lyons. 

Sir John Knox Laughton, M.A., Lirr.D. 

Professor of Modern History, King’s College, London. Secretary of the Navy 
Records Society. Served in the Baltic, 1854-1855 ; in China, 1856-1850 Mathe- 
matical and Naval Iiistruttor, Royal Naval College, l^ortsmouth, 1866-1873; 
Greenwich, 1873-1885. Pnsident, Ro>al Meteorologu al Society, 1882-1884. 
Honorary Fellow, Gonville and ('aius College, Cambridge. Fi llovv, King's College, 
London. Author of Phvsiad (ivogruldiv in its Relation to the rrevailing Winds and 
Currents', Studies in Xaval History ; Sea Lights and A duentiires \ 

Julian Levett Baker, FJ.C. 

Analytical and t'onsulting Cju'mist. ICxaminer in Brewing to the City and Chnlds 
of London Institute, 1 Vjvirtment of F(‘( hnology. Hon. Secretary of the Institute 
of Brewing. Author of 1 he Brewing' Industry \ etc. 

John Macdonald. 


I Francis I. of FrancOo 


Farragut ; 
Fitzroy. 


I Fermentation. 
{ Fair {tn part). 


Foscolo. 


France : Tmw and histiliitiof!. 


Fluorescence. 


Author of Binland and the Tsars ; Luiv of | Finland 


( Pir 


I 


Fireworks : History, 


James Montgomery Stuart. 

Author of I he History of Tree Trade in Tusiany ; Rcminisccnics and Essays. 

James Paton, F.L.S. r 

Supennlendeut of Mnstniris and Ait Galleiies of Corporation of Glasgtiw. Assist. int I 
m Museum of Sciente and Art, hdinlnirgh, 1861-1876. Pre‘-i<h nt of Muslims ' Feather (/;/ part), 
Association ot h inted Kiiigdom, 1806. f.dilor and jnirt-author of Scottish Witional j 
Memorials, i8o<j. t. 

Jean Paul Hjppolvte Emmanuel Adiikmar LLsmein. ^ 

ITofessor of f.aw in tlie I inveisily oi Paris. Ofliier of the Ligi<Mi of Honour. 

Member of the Institute <*1 Fi.ince. Author of Lotos iUnicfitairc d' histone dii dioit 
f ran fats ; Ac. 

Joseph Rogkrson Goiter, M.A. 

Ashisttint to the Professtir of Nafural and F.xjiei imental Philoso])I\y, 'rrinity College, 

Dublin. JCditor of 2nd edUion of ITestou’s Liuoiy of Heat. 

Joseph R. Fisher. 

I'.dilor of the Xortheni UVuVjb Belfast. 
the Press ; tSre. 

JuiiAN Robert John Jocelyn. 

Colomd, R.A. i'Y rmerh Commandant, Ordnance College ; Mcmbei of Ordnance 
Committee ; Comrnaiulan t, S«.liooLs of Gunnery. 

Rev. John Sutherland Br, \(’k, ]\r.A., 1 J^.D. 

Assistant Lditor, oth (slition, PnivclvfHicdia Britanniea. Joint Lilitor of tlie 
Ilhl vclopaedia Bihlua. I'ranslated l<itschr.s L ritual History of the Christian 
Doctrine of Justification and Reionciliation. 

John Smith Flett, D.Sc., F.O.S. 

T’cfrograplu'r to the Geological Survey, Formerly T_.ecturer on Petrology m I'din- 
biirgh Universitv- Neill Meilalhst of the Roy.il Society of haliiiburgli. Bigsby 
Medallist of the Geologiuil Society of London. 

John Scoit Keltie, LL.D., F.S.S., F.S.A. (Scot.). 

Seertdary, Royal Geognijihaal Socady. Kniglif of Swedish Ord<T of North Star 
Commander of the Norwigian Order of St Olat. Hon. Men ber, (icograjihical 
Societies of Paris, Berlin, Rome, Ac. Editor of Statesman s War Booh. Jalitor of 
the Geo^raphieal Journal. 

John T. Bealby. 

Joint Author of Stanford’s P.urope. Formerly F.ditor of the Scottish Cet>gyaf>hnal 
Magazine. Translator of Sven Hedm’s Throuf^h Asia, Central Asia and I ibu ; Ai. 

Kathleen Sciile.sinc.er. 

Author of The J nstruments of the Orchestra. 

Louis Duchesne. 

See tlie biographical article : Due ijfsne, I.. M. O. 

J.Esi.iE Frederic Scott, M.A., K.G. 

Barrister-at'Law', Inner Temple. 

Lieut.-Colonel Louis Ch.arles Jack.son, R.F., C.M.G. 

Assistant Director of Fortific.itions ami Woiks, War Ollice. Formerly In.structor 
in Fortification, R.M.A., Woolwich. Instructor iii p'ortilication and Military 
Engineering, School of Military Engineering, Chatham. 


f Fasting ; 

^ Feasts and Festivals. 

I Felsite ; 

^ Flint. 


Finland part ) ; 
Flinders. 


f Fens ; 

iy Ferghana (/// part), 

I Fiddle ; Fife ; Flageolet ; 
I Flute (/;/ pari). 


Formosus. 


f 

I 

Factor. 


Luigi Villari. 

Italian I'oreign Office (Emigration Dept.). Formerly New.spa]H’r Correspondent 
in east of Ihirojie. Italian Vice-Consul in New Orleans, iyo6 ; Idiiladelphia, 1^07 ; 
Bo.slon, IT.S..\., 1907-1910. Author of Italian Life in Town and Country ; hire and 
Sword tn the Caucasus ; Ax. 


Fortification and Siegecraft. 

[ Faliero ; Fanti, Manfredo ; 
Farini, Luigi Carlo ; 

Farnese : Family ; 

Ferdinand I. and IV. of Naples ; 
Ferdinand 11. of the Two 
Sicilies ; 

J Fiesco ; Filangieri, C. ; 
Florence ; Foscari ; 
Fossombroni ; 

Francis II. of the Two 
Sicilies ; 

Francis IV. and V. of Modena. 
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R. Po. 

R. P. S. 

R. S. C. 

B. Tr. 


M. 


INITIALS AND HEADINGS OF ARTICLES 


Marcus IIartog, M.A., D.Sc., F.L.S. 

rrof(‘ssor of Zoology, Uiiivd^ity College, Cork. Author of Protozoa/' 
hridf^c Natural IIit>to) v ; diul papeis foi v.xnoub scientific journals. 


in Cam 


■{ 


Flagellata ; 
Foraminifera* 


NORTirCOTE WhI'I BRIDGE TjIOMAS, M.A. 

(iovernnient Anthroi)ologist to Southern Nigeria. Corresponding Member of the 
Society d'Anthropologio do Pans. Author ol 1 bought Transference ] Kinship and 
Marriage in Australia ; cS:c. 


[ Faith Healing ; 

Fetishism ; 

I Folklore. 


Otto ITehnek, F.T.C., F.C.S, f 

Public Aiicdyst Formerly Pi ( sident of Society of Public Analysts. V'lce- President I Pood Preservation, 
of Institute of ('lu’inisliy of Git at Biitain and Ireland. Author of woiks on liuttei j 
Analysis, Alcohol lables, Ac. I 

David Orme Masson, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. j 

Professor of Cliemistrv , Melbourne University. Author of papeib on clieniibtry in FireWOrks : Modon, 
the tiansactions of wuious Icarnc'd. bocuticb. t 


Paul Daniel ALPinNOERV. 

J'rofessoi ol tie* History of Dogma, Fcole Pratique des TTantes Ftiides, .Sorbonne, 
l\iriH. Autlioi ol Ll's idles morales ihez Ics hitirodows luitnes an dibiit dii XI II' 
sihle. 

Prince Peier Alexei vitch Kropoikin. 

Sec the biographical article I Kropotkin, P. A. 

Philip Chesnkv A'orke, M.A. 

Mtigchden Coll< g( , Oxluid. 

Peter Chalmers Mitchell, F.R.S., F.Z.S., D.Sc., LL.D. 

SecKlaiy to the Zoologictil Society' of J.ondou. Uiuxcisity'' I )('rnf)nstrator m (V>m- 
parative Anatoinv and \ssislant to Linacte Professor at 0 \loid, iSSi-iyoi. 
JA.imincr in Zoology to the Univcisity'' ol J.oiidon, lyoj. Author oi Outlines of 
Biology ; Ac. 


Flagellants. 

f Ferghana {in part) ; 

I Finland (/;/ part). 

( Falkland ; Fanshaw ; 

- Fawkes, Guy ; Fell, John 
y Fortescue, Sir John. 


f 

i 


Evolution. 


Paul George Konodv. 

Alt Ciitie of the (Visnner and the Daily Mail hormcily lohtor of The Ailist, 
Author of 1 ho Ait of If alter C rane ; V clasgue;.^ Life and Work ; Ac. 


\ Fiorenzo di Lorenzo ; 
I Fragonard. 


Philip JobEPir Hartog, M.A., L. Ls Sr. (Pans). 

Academic Kegisti.ii ot tJu* University of London Author of 7 //e Writing of I^ni^lish , 
and ai tides in the Special Keportb on educational bubjects of the Jioani of Fdu- 
c ation 


Examinations (/;/ patt). 


Paul Wiriaih. 

Director of the Fcole Sup6ricurc Piatique de Commerce^ et d'Industrie, Pans. 

Robert Adamson, LL.D. 

See the l)iogi<ipJucal article J Adamson, R. 


France : Ifnloiy to 1870. 
I Fichte ; 

Fourier, F. C. M. 


Rohkri' Alexander Stewart Macalister, M.A., F.S.A. 

St John’s C'.ollege, Caiubiidgc. Director of LxcaViitioiis for the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund. 

Rev. Robert Henrv Charles, M.A., D.D., D.Lirr. (Oxon.). 

CaTuhekl Lecluici and Lectuiei in liibiical Studies, Oxford. Fellow of the British 
Academy. Foimeily' Senior Modeiatoi of rriruty College, Dublin. .Vuthor and 
ICditor of Book of Lnoch ; Book of Juhiltes , Apoiulypse of Baruch ; Assumption of 
Moses ; Ascension of Isaiah ; Icstamcnts of the XII. Batnanhs , Ac. 


Font. 


Ezra : Third and Fourth 
Books of. 


Ronald John McNeill, M.A. l Fenians ; 

Christ Cliuich, Oxlord. Bauistei-al-Law. Formeily Editor of the bt James's j Fitzgerald, Lord Edward J 
(jiizcUc, London. I Flood, Henry. 

Richaru Lydf.kkfr, F.R.,S., F.G..S., F 7...S. . 

Member of the Slalt of the (ic'ological Siirv'ev' of India, loS/q-tcSS.!. Author of Flying-SQUirrel ; 

Catalogue of Tossil Mammals, Reptiles and Bnds in Butish ^luseiim\ 1 ht Ihn ’ 

of all Lands ; I he iuime Animals of Africa ; Ac. I 

Robert Nisbet Bain (d. 1909). r 

Assistant Librarian, Biitish Museum, 1883-1000 Author of Scandinavia : the 1 

Political Histoiy of Ik^nmaik, I\o)zoay and Su’cdc n, 1 he I irst Romanovs, ' Fersen, Counts VOn. 

Slavonic Luro/^e : the Political History of Poland and Russia f>om j fCny I 
to 171)6, Ac. 

Rene Poupardin, D. is L. r 

Secretary of the Lcole des Chartes. Honorary Librarian at the liibliothi^que ( i£. 

Nationaie, ICiiis Author ol Lt Royaume de Prerveme sous les Carolingiens ; Reciieil J Franche-COmtC. 
des chartes de Suint-Uermain ; Ac. ( 

R. Phene Spiers, F.S.A., K.R.l.B.A. r 

Formerly Master of tlie Architectural School, Royal Academyq London Ikist I 

Presidcni of .\rchiteclnral Association. Associate and Fellow ol King’s College,- Flute : Architecture* 
T.ondon. Corresponding Member of the Institute of Poim e LdiLor of l-c rgussoii's I 
History of Arihitccture. .\uthor of Architecture : East and West] Ac. y 


Robert Seymour Gotway, M.A., D.Litt. (Cantab.). / 

Professor of JUitrti and Indo-European Philology in the University of Manchester. I « „ 

Fonncrly l^cjfessor ot in Uni\a‘rsitv College, Carditf ; and bellow of Cionville j EaliSCi, 

and Cams Co^ge, Cambridge. Author of I he Italic Dialects. [ 

Roland Truslove, M.A. c 

Formerly Sc holai of Oirist Church, Oxford Fellow, Dean and Lecturer in Classics J France I Statistics* 
at Worcester College, Oxford. | 
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I. H. H.+ 

T. K. C. 

T. Se. 

T.Wo. 

V. M. 

W. A. B. C. 

W. A. P, 

W.B.* 

W.Ca. 

W. Ga. 

W.He. 

W.M.H 


INITIALS AND HEADINGS OF ARTICLES xi 


Stanley Arthur Cook, M.A. 

Lditor for Palestine Exploration Fund. Lecturer in Hebrew and Syriac, and 
formerly Fellow, Gonvdle and Cams College, Cambridge Examiner m Hebrew and 
Aramaic, London University, ioo|-ioo 8 . Author of Glossary cf Aramaic Jnscrip- 
iwns ; The Laws of Moses and the Code of Hammurabi ; Critical Notes on Old 1 esta- 
7 nent History ; Religion of Ancient Palestine ; c^c. 


I Exodus, The ; 

Ezra and Nehemiah, Books oL 


Sidney Colvin, LL.D. 

Sec the biogrcipKical article 1 CoLVIN, S. 


I Fine Arts ; Finiguerra ; 
1 Flaxman. 


Viscount St Gyres. 

See the biographical article ; Iddesleigh, ist Earl of. 


I F^nelon. 


Hon. Simeon E^ben Baldwin, M.A., LL.D. f 

Professor of Constitutional and Pnvate International Law in Yale University. I 

Director of tlie Bureau of Comparative Law of the American Bar Association - Extradition : U,S.Am 
Eormeily Cliiet Justice ot Connecticut. Author of Modern Political Institutions , 

A mtr lean Railroad Law \ Ac. V 


Stephen Edward Spring-Rice, M.A, C.B. (1856-1902). ( 

Tormerly JVmci])al Clcik, H M. Treasury, and Auditor of the Civil List. Fellow of » Exchequer (j/t part). 
Trinity Colh'ge, Cambridge. I 


Thomas Allan Ingram, M.A., LL.D. { 

Tiinity ('ollege, Dublin. V 

/ 

Thomas Ashby, M.A , D.Litt. (Oxon.), F.S.A. 

Diredor ol Biilish hool of Archaeology at Rome. Formerly Scholar of Christ 
Church, Oxloid (ia\en Fellow, iStiy C'orrcspondmg IVkmlx'r of the Imperial < 
(kiiiian An liatologicai InsULutc. Author ut the C lassu al 1 opography of the Roman 
Campagna , Ac. 


Explosives : La^v, 

Faesulae ; Falerii ; Falerlo ; 
Fanum Fortunae ; 

Ferentino ; Fermo ; 

Flaminia Via ; 

Florence : Early History t 
Fondi ; Fonni ; Forum Appiu 


Sir Thomas Barclay, M.P. ( 

INharibi i ot llie Jiistitu(<- ot International Law\ Member of the Supreme Council of J pvtarritATlalUir 
the Congo Fret Stale OKiter of Uie J.cgion of Honour Author of Problems vf\ ^xierriiwrittiiiy, 
Intel national J^racticc and Jhplomai v; Ac. M.P. for Blaclcbuin, loio. I 


Sir Thomas IIuncerford Holdich, K.C.M.G., K.C.T.E., DSc'., F.R.G.S. f 

Colonel in the J<o^al laigiiuei^’. Supc iiiUeiuleiit, FTontiei Suiveys, India, jStu- 

iSpS. (add Medallist, R(iS, Lomlon, iS8;. IT M. ConimTssuMu r for tlu - Everest, Mount. 

Persia-Beiuch Fioundai), 1H06. Authoi ot The Indian PonUilaiut \ The Oates of 

India', A( Ij 


Rev. 'Fiiomas Kelly Ciievne, D.D. 

See Die biographical .11 tide ; Ciieyne, T. K. 


Eve {in part). 


Thomas Seccombe, M.A. G 

Lecturer in Flistoiy, East London and Birkbcck Colleges, University of London | u 

Stanhope Piizemaii, Oxford, icSSy. Foimerly V^sistant Editor of Dictionary of \ Fawcett, Henry. 
National lUouiaphv, 1 8*)i-i<)<)i. joint-authoi of I he liookman History of English 
Literature. Awtlun oi '1 he Age of Johnson &,c, I 


Thomas Woodiiousk. 

Head of Weaving and Textile Designing Department, Technical College, Dundee. 


{ Flax. 


'S'iCTOR Charles Mahillon. f 

Ih iiu i]ial o^" the (. oiisca vatoire Royal de Musique at Brussels Chevalier of the Legion ] Flute (in pari). 
of Honour, [ 


Rev. William Augu.stus Brevoort Cooitdge, M.A., F.R.G.S., Ph.D. (Bern), r 

Jwllow of Magdah'U College, Oxfoid. IVofcssor of Faiglish History, St Daxid’s | poMLjr/»h 
College, T.ampetei, 1S80- 1881. Author of (lUide to Swit::e}lnml \ The Alps in j 
Nature and in Histoiy ; Ac. Editor of the Alpine Journal 1880-1889 I 


Walter Alison Phillips, M.A. 

F'oimerly Exhibitioner of Mellon College and Senior Scholar of St John’s Colh‘g(', 
Oxford. Author ot Modern Europe] Ac. 


Excellency ; Faust ; 
Febronlanism. 


William Burton, M.A., F.C.S. ( 

Chaiiman, Joint Committee of Pottery Manufacturers of Great Britain. Author of -! Firebrick (in part). 

English Sioneivare and Earthenware > eV:c. ( 

Walter Camp, A.M. f 

Member of Yale University Council. Author of American EootbaU } Football Fails J Football I American (in pari), 
and Figures ; Ac. ( 

Walter Garstang, M.A., D.Sc. r 

Ih'ofessor of Zoology at the University of Tweeds. Scientific Advi.ser to H M. I 
Delegates on the Intemational Council lor the Exploration of the Sea, I001-1007. 4 Fisheries. 

F'ormerly Fellow of lancoln College, Oxford. Author of The Races and Migrations 
of the Mackerel ; The Impoverishment of the bea j Ac. \ 

Walter Hepworth. r 

Formeily Commissioner of the Council of Education, Science and Art Department, -I Fool. 

South Kensington. ( 


William Michael Rossetti. 

See the biographical article f RosSErii, Danie G. 


' Ferrari, Gaudenzio ; 
Fielding, Copley ; 
Franceschi, Piero ; Francia. 



INITIALS AND HEADINGS OF ARTICLES 


W. P. P. 


W. N. S. 


W. P. R. 


W. R. S. 


W. R. E. H. 


W.JSch. 


W. W. F.+ 


W. W. R.* 


William Plane Pvcraft, F.Z.S. f 

Assistant in tlie Zoological Department, British Museum. Formerly Assistant] 

Dinacre Professor of Comparative Anatomy, Oxford. Vice-President of the | ^®**’“®* 

Selborne Society. Author oi A History of Birds ) dec. I 

William Napier Shaw, M.A., LL.D., D.Sc., F.R.S. T 

Director of tJie Meteorological Ollice. Reader in Meteorology in the University of 
London. President of Permanent International Meteorological Committee. Fog. 

Member of Meteorological Council, iHoy-Kjos Hon Fellow of Kmmanuel College, | 

Cambridge. Fellow of Lmmanuel College, 1877-1809; Senior Tutor, 1890-1899. 

Joint Author of Te^t Book of PraUttal Physics ; dec* I 

Hon. William Pemher Reeves. 

Director of Lindon School of Economics. Agent-Cxeneral and High Commissioner 

for New Zealand, 1890-1909. Mini.ster of Education, Labour and Justice, New Fox, Sir William. 

Zealand, 1891-1896 Author of 7 he Long White Cloudy a History of New Zealand ; 

iU. 

William Robertson Smith, LL.D. / part). 

See tlie biographical aiticle . Smith, W. K. ^ 

William Richard Eaton Hodgkinson, PilD., F.R.S. r 

Professor of Cliemistry and Physics, Ordn.mce College, Woolwich. FoimeilyJ . 

J^rofessor of Chemistry and Phv^'Hs, K M A., Woolwnli. P.irt Author of Valentin- j "XpiOSlVCS. 
Hodgkinson’s a/ C /icwiLs/ry ; Ac. I 

Sir Wilhelm Schlich, K.C.I.E., M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S., F.L.S. f 

T'rofessor of Foresli y at the University of Oslord Hon. Fellow of St Jolin’s College. I pnroefe anil VnrAcfrv 

Author of A Manual of Lorestry ; Porcstry in the United Kingdom ; *7 he Outlook of j ana roresiry. 

the World's Timber Suf>f>ly ; Ac. I 

William Warde Fowt.er, M.A. [ 

Fellow of Lincoln College, (Oxford. Sub-recioi, 1881-1904. (fdtoid ].<>ctiuM-. I Fortuna. 

Edinburgh University, 1<K>8 Author ol Uu C ifv-'^fate of the (ineks and Bonuins , 1 

'1 he Roman Testivah of the Republiian Period y Ac. I 

William Walker Roc'kwkll, J^h.D. f 

Assistant Prolessor of Church History, Union 'Iheological Seminary, New Yoik. i Ferrara-Florence, Coui 
Author of Die Dom>ekhe dcs Landgiufen Philips Hcsi>en. I 


Fortuna. 


Ferrara-Florence, Council of. 


^PRINCIPAL UNSIGNED ARTICLES 


Evil Eye. 

Fault. 

Fig. 

Excise. 

Federal Government. 

Filigree. 

Execution. 

Federalist Party. 

Fir. 

Executors and Adminis- 

Fehmic Courts. 

Fives, 

trators. 

Felony. 

Fleurus. 

Exeter. 

Fez, 

Florida. 

Exile. 

Fezzan. 

Foix. 

Eylau. 

Fictions. 

Fold. 

Famine. 

Fife. 

. Fontenelle. 


Fontenoy. 

Foot and Mouth Disease. 
Forest Laws. 

Forfarshire. 

Forgery. 

Formosa, 

Foundling Hospitals. 
Fountain. 
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EVANGELICAL CHURCH CONFERENCE, a (oindUicn O 

delegates tioin the different Piuteslant cluuches ot Geimain 
The (onfereiKc originated in ibgS, when the geneial desiie foi 
jiolitK.il unity made itselt felt in the edkMastRal sfilieie «is ut 11 
'\ pK'hniin.uy meeting \mis held at .Sandhol near Frankhut in 
]iin(‘ of that ytar, and on the 21st ol Septembci home the , 
iiiindied delegate^ representing the laitheian, the Reformed, tlie 
United and tlie Moravian ehurthes .issembled at Wittenberg, 
d'hc gathering was known as Kinhoiliv^ (('Imuh diet), and, 
while leaving eaeli denomination fiee in lespert of constitution, 
ritual, doctrine and attitude towaids the btiite, agreed to ait 
unitedly in bearing witness against the non-evangelu al clmrches 
and in defending the lights and libeities of the churches in the 
kd(‘ration The organization thus closely resembles that of the 
Jmi'I' (dninh Federation in England, d'he movement exeicised 
consuleiable influence during thi* middle of the ipth lentuiy. 
d’hough no Kirchcnta^, as such, has been convened since 1871, 
Its place has been taken by the Koin^rcs.s jiir vinere 
which holds annual meetings in different towns. Ihere is also 
a biennial conference of the evaingelical churches held at Eisenach 
to discuss mat lei b of general interest. Its decisions have no 
legislative fon e. 

EVANGELICAL UNION, a religious denomination w'hich 
originated in the suspension ut the Rev'. James Moiison (i8i() 
i 8()3), minister of a United Secession congregation in Kilmainoi k, 
Scotland, loi certain views regaiding faith, the vvotk ul the Ilol)' 
Spirit in salvation, and the extent ot the atonement, win- h wcic 
regarded by the supreme court of his churcli as unti-( alv inistic 
and heretical ]\rorisc)n was suspended by the presbytery in 
1841 and thereupon definitely withdrew from the Secession 
( hurrh. His lather, who was minister at Bathgate, and two 
other ministers, being deposed not long afterwards for similar 
opinions, the four met at Kilmarnock on the i6lh of May 1843 
(two clavs before the ‘‘ Disruption ” of the Free Church), and, 
on the liasis of certain doctrinal principles, formed thenisSelves , 
into an association under the name of the Iwangelical I’nion, j 
“ for the purpose of countenancing, counselling and otherwise 
aiding one another, and also for the purpose of training up 
spiritual and devoted young men to carry forward the work and 
‘ pleasure of the Lord.’ ” The doctrinal views of the new de- j 
nomination gradu-illy assumed a more decidedly anti*Calvinistic i 


I foim, and thev began also to find many sympathizers among 
. till ( one legation. dists of Scotland. Nine students were expelled 
j ln>m ihe ( ongregiUion.il Acack'inv' for holding “ Monsoiuan ” 
j dot limes, and in 184:^ cii^ht (hiiiclies were disjoined fiom the 
Congiegational Union of biotland and loimed a connexion with 
! the ivvangchial I nion The Union exciciscd no jurisdiction 
over the indiv uiiial chinches conm etc cl with it, and in this respect 
adhiuiTi to the Indi jxmdent 01 C ungregatioUid toim of church 
government ; but those congn gations whiih originally were Bres- 
I byteriari vested then government m a body of elders. Jn 1889 
I the denomination mimbcied 1)3 ihnrvhcs; and in i8()6, after 
[ prolonged negotiation, llte Evangelual Union was incoiporated 
with the Congregational Ihnon of .Scotland. 

S(. e The ^ iiion Annual, Ifislnjv of the Linti^rlual 

1)\ F. 1 -' ii;usoii ((il.is^ou, lisyo) , J he \\ o)thiL<i of tin II U, 
(i8Sp, \V Adanv.on, /.//c f'/ /n sen ( 1.808) 

EVANS, CHRISTMAS (17^6-1838), Welsh Nonconformist 
divine, was born near the villuge of Ulandyssiil, Cardiganshire, 
on tlie 251)1 of J>ei ember 17OO Hi, f.ilher, a shoemuki^r, died 
eaih, and the hoy grewv np as an illiterate farm labourer. At 
the age of seventeen, becoming sirvant to a Presbv terian 
minister, 1 )av id I )av les^ lie was aliei ted b} a religious rev iv al and 
learned to read and write m Ivnglish and WTlsh. Tlie itinerant 
( alvinistic Methodist jireaiheis and the mernbeis of the Ikiptist 
church at Llandv ssul further mtiuenced him, and he soon joined 
the latter denomination. In 1789 he went into North W’ales 
as a preacher and settled for two years in the desolate peninsula 
of Lleyn, (arn.irvonshire, whence he removed to Llangefni in 
Anglesey. Here, on a stipend of £17 a )ear, supplemented by a 
little tract-selling, he built up a strong JUiptist community, 
modelling his organization to some extent on that of the Calvin- 
istic Methodists. Many new chapels were built, the money being 
collected on preaching tours winch Ivvans undertook m South 
Wales, 

In 1826 Evans accepted an in\ itation to Caerphilly, where 
he remained for two years, removing in 1828 to Cardiff. 
In 1832, m lesponse to urgent calls from the north, he settled 
in Cainarvon and again undertook the old work of building and 
collecting. He was taken ill on a tout in South W'ales, and died 
at Swansea on the 19th of July 1838. In spite of his early dis- 
advantages and personal disfigurement (he had lost an eye in a 

X I 
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youthful brawl), Chri^^tmas Evans was a remarkably pow’crfiil 
preacher. To a natural aptitude for this calling he united a 
nimble mind and an inquiring spirit ; his character w'as simple, 
his piety humble and his faith fervently evangelical. For a time 
he (Mme under Sandemanian influence, and when the Weslcyans 
entered Wales he took the Calvinist side in the bitter controversies 
that wTre frequent from 1800 to 1810. His chief characteristic 
was a vivid and affluent imagination, which absorbed and 
controlled all his other powers, and earned for him the name of 
“ the Bunyan of Wales,” 

TIis works w'crc edited by Owen T)avi(‘s in 3 vols (Carnarvon, 
i 8(>5'I8(17). bee the Lives by D. R, Stephens (1847) and Paxton 
Hood (1883) 

EVANS, EVAN BERBER (1836-1806), Welsh Nonconformist 
divine, was born on the 5th of July 1836, at Pant yr Onen near 
Newcastle P^mlyn, (Cardiganshire. As a boy he saw something 
of tlie “ Kebecca K^ots,” and- went to school, at the neighbouring 
village of LleclK'yd. in 1853 he went Into bu3inesf?, first at 
Pont) pridd and then at Merthyr, but next } ear made hi^ way to 
Liverpool. He d(‘fided to enter the ministry, and stiidu'd aits 
and theologv respectively at the Normal College, Swansea, and 
the Memorial College, Brecon, his convictions Ixung deepened 
by the religious revival of 18^8 1859. In 1862 lie succeeded 
Thomas Jones as minister of the Congregational chunh at 
Mornston near Swansea. In 18O5 he beeam(‘ pastor of Salem 
church, Carnarvon, a charge which he occupied for nearly thiity 
\ears despite many invitations to English pastorates. In 1894 
he liecame jirmtipial of the Congregational college at Bangor. 
He died on the 30th of December iS()6. lie w<is chaiiman ol 
the \\ elsh ('ongregiitional Union in 1886 and of the ('ongn'gational 
Union of Paigland and Wales in i8()2 ; and by his earnest 
ministry, his eloquence and his lileiary work, especially in the 
denominational jaaper 1" Dysgedydd^ he achieved a position of 
great influence in his country. 

S('<j Liic by II. Hhc't Lewis. 

EVANS, SIR GEORGE DE LACY (1787-1870), British soldier, 
was bom at Moig, Limerick, in 1787. He was educated at 
Woohvich Academy, and entered the army in 1806 as a volunteer, 
obtaining an ensignry m the 22nd regiment in 1807. His early 
service was spent in India, but he exchanged into the 3rd Light 
Dragoons in order to take jxirt in the Peninsular \\ ar, and was 
present in the retreat from Burgos in 1812. In 1813 he was at 
\bttoria, and w’as afterwards employed in making a military 
surv'cv' of the passes of the Pyrenees. He took part in the cam- 
paign of 1814, and was present at Pampeluna, the Nive and 
Toulouse ; and later in the year he served with great distinction 
on the slafl in UencTal Ross’s Bladensburg campaign, and took 
part in the capture of Washington and of Baltimore and the 
operations before New Orleans. He returned to England in the 
spring of 1815, in time to take part in the Waterloo campa as 
assistant quartermaster-general on Sir T. Picton’s staff. As a 
meiliber of the staff of the duke of Wellington he accompanied 
tlie English army to Pans, and remained there during the 
occupation of the citv by the allies. He was still a substantive 
captain in the 5th West India regiment, though a heutenant- 
nflonel by brevet, when he went on half-pay m 1818. In 1830 
he was elected M.P. for Rye in the Liberal interest ; but in the 
(flection of 183^2 he wtis an unsuccessful candidate both for tliat 
bomugh and for 'Westminster. For the latter constituency he 
was,' Ivjwever, returnerl in 1833, and, except in the parliament 
of 1841-1846, he eontinut*d to represent it till 1865, when he 
retired from political life. His parliamentary duties did not, 
however, interfere with his career as a soldier. In 1835 he went 
out to Spain in command of the Spanish Legion, recruited in 
Endand, and 9600 strong, which served for two years in the 
Carlis't war on the side of the queen of SfXiin. In spite of great 
difficulties the legion won great distinction on the battlefields 
of northern Spain, and Iwans was able to say that no prisoners 
had been taken from it in action, that it had never lost a gun 
or an equipage, and that it had taken 27 guns and 1100 prisoners 
from the enemy. He received several Spanish orders, and on his 
return in made a colonel and K»C.B^ he became 
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major-general ; and in 1854, on the breaking-out of the Crimean 
War, he was made lieutenant-general and appointed to command 
the 2nd division of the Army of the East. At the battle of the 
Alma, where he received a severe wound, his (|ui( k comprehension 
of the features of the combat largely contributed to the victory. 
On the 26th of October he defeated a large Russian foicc which 
attacked his jHisition on Mount Inkerman. Illnc^ss and fatigue 
compelled him a few days after this to leave the command of his 
division m the hands of Ocneral Pennefather ; but he rost- 
from Ins sick-bcd on the day of the battle of Inkerman, the 5th of 
November, and, declining to take the command of Ins division 
from Pennefather, aided him in the long-protracfled struggle by 
his advice. On his return invalided to luigland in the following 
I'ebruary, Evans received the thanks of the House of Commons. 
He w«is made a G.C.B., and the university of Oxloid c onferred on 
him the degree of D.C.T.. In 1861 he w'as proinolcMl to the full 
rank of general, lie died in London on the 9U1 ol January 1870. 

EVANS, SIR' JOHN (1S23-19P8), English nrdxieologisl and 
geokjgist, son of the Rev. Dr A. B. k'vans, head master of 
.Market Bos worth grammar school, was boin at Bntwell Court, 
Bucks, on the 17th of November 1823. He was for many years 
head of the extensive paper manufactory of Messrs John Dickin- 
son at Nash IVtills, iiemeL Hempstead, but was espcM-ially dis- 
tinguished as an antiquary and numismatist. He was the author 
of thrcM* books, standard m their respeclue d(‘partments : The 
Coins of the Ancient Ihitnns (1864) , The Ancient Stone Imple- 
ments , Weapons and Ornaments of Great Britain (1872, 2nd cd 

1897) ; and The Aiuienl Bronze Implements^ Weapons and 
Ornaments of Great Britain and Ireland (1881). He .dso wTotc a 
number of separate papcis on archaeological and geological snb- 
j(‘cts notably the papcis on ‘‘Flint lm])lcments in llie Drift” 
oonimunicated in i860 and 1862 to Archacohgia, the organ of, the 
Society of Antiquaries. Of that society he was president from 
1885 to 1892, and he w^as president of the Numismatic Societ)’ 
from 1874 to tJie time of his death, lie also presided ()^er the 
Geological Society, 1874-1876; the Anthropological Institute^, 
1877-1879; the Society of Chemical Industiy, 1892-1893; 
the British Association, 1897-1898 ; and for twenty years (1878- 

1898) he was tre.isurcr of tlie Royal Society. As president of the 
Society of Antiquaries he w^as an ex ofiurio trustee of the British 
Museum, and subsequently he l>ecame a jiermauent trustee. 
His academic honoms included honorary degrees irora several 
universities, and he was a corresponding member of the Institut 
de France. He was created a K.CJL in 1892. He died at 
Berkhamsted on the 3rst of May 1908. 

His eldest son, Arthitr John JA^ans, bi>ni in 1851, was 
cduc'uted at Brasenose College, Ox lord, and Gottingen. lie be- 
came fellow of Brasenose and in 1884 keeper of the Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford. He travelled m lunland and Lapland in 
1873- 1874, and in 1875 niadc a special study of archaeology 
and ethnology in the Balkan States. Iix 1893 he began his 
investigations in Crete, winch have resulted m discoveries oi 
the utmost importance concerning the early history of Greece 
and the eastern Mediterranean (sec Aegean Civili^cation and 
( rete). He is a member of all the chief archaeological societies 
in Europe, holds honorary degrees at Oxford, iMljnbqrgh. and 
Dublin, and is a fellow of the Royal Society. His chief publi- 
cations are : Cretan Pictograpks and Brae-Phoenician Script 
(1896) ; Further Discoveries of Cretan and Aegean Script (1898) ; 
The Mveenaean Tree and Pillar Cult (t9Pi); Scripla Minoa 
(1909 foil,); and reports on the excavatioits. He al^o edited 
with additions Freeman’s History of Stedy, vol, iv. 

EVANS, OLIVER American mcchani(,"ian, was 

bom at Newport, Delaware, m 1755. He was appienticed to a 
wheelwright, and at the age of .twenty -two he invented a niachine 
for making the card-teeth used in carding wool and. cotton. 
In 1780 he became partner witlx his brothers, who were practical 
millers, and soon introduced various labour-saving appliances 
which both cheapened and improved the processes of flour- 
milling. Turning his attention to the steam engine, ho employed 
steam at a relatively high pressure^ and the plans of Ins invention 
which he sent over to Englandia 1787 and m 1794-1795 are said 
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to have been seen by R. Trevithick^ whom in that case he 
anticipated in the adoption of the hioh-prcssure principle. He 
made use of his engine for driving mill machinery ; and in 1803 
he constructed a steam dredging machine^ which also propelled 
itself on land. In iSrg a disastrous fire broke out in. his factory 
at Pittsburg, and he did not long survive it, dying at Now York 
on the 2ist of April rHig. 

EVANSON, EDWARD (1731 -1805), Fnglish divine, was born 
on the 2ist of April 1731 at Warrington, Lancashire. After 
graduating at Cambridge (jEmmanucl College) and taking holy 
orders, he ofheiated for several years as curate at Mitcham. In 
1708 he became vioir of South Minims near Barnet; and m 
November 1769 he was presenteil to the rectory of Tewkcshur\ , 
with which he held also the \ icarage of Longdon in Worcestei- 
shire. In the course of his studies he discovered what he thought 
important variance between the teaching of the Church of Eng- 
land and tluit of the Bible, and he did not conceal Ins convictions. 
In reading the service he altered or omitted phrases which seemed 
to him untrue, and in reading the Sciiptures jiointed out errors 
in the translation. A crisis was brought on b)^ his sermon on the 
resurrection, preached at Easter 1771 ; and in November 1773 
a prosecution was instituted against him in the consistory court 
of Gloucester. Tic was charged with “depraving the publi( 
worshij) of God fontaincd in the liturgy of tin* Church of England, 
asserting the same to lie superstitious and unchristian, preaching, 
writing and conversing against the creeds and the divinity of 
our Sa\’i()nr, and assuming to himself the power of making 
arbitrary alterations in his pciformanco of the publu worship.*’ 
A protest was at once signed and pnlihslu'd by a large number 
of his parishioners against the prosec'utiun. The case was dis- 
missed on teehnieal grounds, but apjx'als were made to the court 
of arches and the ('ouii of delegates. .Meanwhile Evanson ha<l 
made his views generally knowm by several publications. In 
1772 appeared anonvrnously his Dorbine^ of a Trimlv and the 
Incaruatiou of Cod, exarfitned upon the Prineiples of Reason and 
Conimnn Stribc. 'Ellis was followed in 1777 by A Letter to Dr 
Hurd, Bishop of Worcester , wherein iJic Importance of the ProphcdCb 
of the New Testament and the Nature of the Grand Ajunlasy pn- 
dictcd in them arc paritcidarly and impartially coididcruL He also 
wrote some papers on the Sabbath, which brought him into 
('(Mitrovcrsv W'llh Joseph EViestlcy, who jiublished the whole 
discussion (1702). In the s.ime year appeared ENanson’s work 
entitled The DdwnaiKe of the four generally received hlvam^elnts, 
to winch refihes wxtc published by Priestley and David Simpson 
(1793). Evanson re]e( ted most of the books of the New Testa- 
ment us forgeries, und of the four gospels he tRcepied only that 
of St Luke. In his later years lie ministered to a I nitarian 
coitgregation at Lympston, Devonshire. In 1802 he pubhslied 
Re fleet lous upon the State of Religion in Chnslcndom, in whi< h he 
attcnifitcd to explain and illustrate the mysterious foreshadow- 
ings of the Apocalypse. This he C(msidered the most imjxirtant 
of his writings. Shortly Ixdore his death at Colford, near 
Crediton, Devonshire, on the 25th of September 1805, he com- 
pleted his Second Thoughts on the Trinity, in reply to a work of the 
bishop of Gloucester. 

His srrinons (prcfa«(*(l by .1 1 ifo by G. Rogers) w'ere published lu 
two v'olumes m 1807, and weie tJu* oceaMuu of T. Falconei’s Banipton 
Lcctuics 111 i 8 n A rujutalive ot tlie circunibtaixces which 1 ( d to Ihe 
prosecution oi Kxansoii was piibbshed by Elavaid, the town-clerk 
ot Tewds-esbur), , m 1778. 

EVANSTON, a city of Cook county, Illinois, IT.S.A., on the 
shore of Lake Michigan, 12 m. N. of Chicago. Pop. (1900) 
19,259, of whom 4441 were foreign-born ; (c'stimatcd if)o6) 
22,949. It is served by the Chicago & North-Western, and the 
Chicago, Milwaukee (fe St Paul railways, and by two electric 
lines. The city is an important residential suburb of Chicago, 
In 1908 the EN^anston public lilwary had 41,430 volumes. In the 
city are tlic College of Liberal Arts (1855), the Academy (i860), 
and the school of music (189c;) of North-western University, 
cu-educatioual, chartered in 1851, opened in 1855, the largest 
educational institution of the Methodist Ispiscopal Church in 
America. In 1907^1908 it had productiv^e funds amounting to 
about $4,000,000, and, including all the allied schools, a faculty 
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of 313 instructors and 4024 students ; its professional schools, 
of rnedKinc (i86g), law (1859), pharmacy (1886) and dentistry 
(1887), are in Chicago. In 1908 its library had 70,184 volumes 
and 4^,000 pamphlets (exclusiv e of the libraries of the professional 
schools in Chicago) ; and the Garrett Biblical Institute had a 
libniry of 20,000 volumes and 5^50 pamphlets, 'ihe university 
maintains Uie Grand Prairie Seminary at Qnurga, Iroquois 
county, and the EUm Academy at Elgin, Kane county. Enjoy- 
ing the privileges of the university, though actually independent 
ot It, aio the Garrett Bililical Institute (EA^anston Theological 
Seminary), founded in 1855, situated on the university campus, 
and probably the best-endov/ed Methodist Episcopal theological 
.seminary in the United Slates, and aBiliated with the Institute, 
the Norwegian Danish Theological school ; and the Swedtsh 
'Elieologiail Seminary, founded at Galesburg m 1870, removed to 
EA'anston in 1882, and occupying buildings on the university 
campus until 1907, when it n'lnoved to Orrington Avenue and 
Noyes Street. 'Ehc Cumnock School of Oratory, at Evanston, 
also co-operates wnth the universUy. By the cliarter of the 
iiniv'crsity the s.ile of intoxieating li(|uors is forbidden within 
4 in. of the university campus, 'ihe manufacturing importance 
of the city is slight, but is rapidly increasing 'Ehc piincipal 
manufacture^ are wrought iron and steel pipe, bakers’ machinery 
and britks. In 1905 the value (d the factory products was 
$2,:;5o,q2(), being an increase ot 207*3 “o 8mce 1900. In 
ICvanstoii are the publishing oOkes ol the National Woman's 
('hiistiau TemperaiK e Union. JA anston was incorjxxrated as a 
tow'n in 18(33 ^’jd as a viEage in 1872, and was cliartered 
as a city in 1892. 'Ehe villtigos of Noitli Evanston and 
South Evanston were anneMcd to lAanstun in 1874 and 1892 
rcbpectiV'cly. 

EVANSVILLE, a city and the county-seiit of Vanclerburg 
coiintv, Indana, U.S.A.. and a port of entrv , on the X. bank (>\ 
the Ohio river, 20a m. below Louisville, Kentucky— measuring 
by the windings of the rwer, which double the direct distance. 
Pop. (t8()o) 50,756; (i()oo) 59,007 , (1910, census) 69,647. 

Of the total population in i<)oo, 5518 were negroes, 5626 were 
forcign-bcwn (including 4380 Irom Germany and 384 from Eng- 
land), and 17,419 ^vere of foicign parentage (botli parents 
foreign-born), ,uid of these 13,910 were of German parentage. 
EA an a ille is served by the Evansville 'Eerre Haute, the 
EA’ansvilJe (S: Indianapolis, the Illinois Cential, the Louisville 
Nashville, the Louisville, Henderson iS: St Louis, and the Southern 
railways, by scver.d iiitcrurbaii electi’ic lines, and by river steam- 
boats. 'J he city is situated on a plateau abov’c the river, and 
has a riumJ)er of hne business ami public buildings, including 
the court house and city hall, the Southern Indiana hospital for 
the insane, the United States miiriiie hospital, and the Willard 
library and art gallery, containing in 1908 about 30,000 volumes. 
The city's numerous railway conne.xions and its situation in 
a coal- producing region (there arc five mines within the city 
limits) and on the Ohio river, which is navigable nearly all the 
year, combine to make it the principal commercial and manu- 
facturing centre of Southern Indiana, It is in a toluicco-growing 
region, is one of the largest Iwdwood lum.l>er markets m the 
country, mid has an important slup[3mg trade in pork, agricul- 
tural products, dried iruits, lime and limestone, flour and tobacco. 
Among Its manufactures m 1905 w ere flour and, grist mill products 
(value, $2^638,914), furmture ($i,t>55,246), lumlier and timber 
products ($1,229^533), railway cars ($4,118,376), packed meats 
($998,428),. w'oollen and cotton goods, cigars and cigarettes, 
mall lujiiors, carriages and w^agons, hither and canned goods. 
The value of the factory products increased from $12,167,524 
m 1900 lo $19,201,716 in 1905, or 57*8 ^^nd in the latter year 
Evansville ranked third among the manufacturing cities in the 
state. The waterworks are owned an<l operated by the city. 
First settled about 1812, EAansville was laid out in 1817, and 
was namod in honour of Rol>ert Morgan Evans (i 783-1 84^), one 
of itb founders, who w'as an oflker under Gcneial W. H. Harrison 
in the war of 1812. It soon became a thriving commercial town 
with an extensive ro^r trade, was iiuorporated in 1819, and 
received a city charter in 1847. 'Ehe completion of the Wahwh 
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& Erie Canal, in 1853, from Evansville to Toledo, Ohio, a distance 
of 400 m., greatly accelerated the city’s growth. 

EVARISTUS, fourth pope (c. 98-105), was the immediate 

of f'leropnt 

EVARTS, WILLIAM MAXWELL (1818-1901), American 
lawyer, was born in Boston on the 6th of February 1818. He 
graduated at Yale in 1837, was admitted to the bar in New York 
in 1841, and soon took high rank m his profession. In i8f)o he 
was chairman of the New York delegation to the republican 
national convention. In 1861 he was an unsuccessful candidate 
for the United States senatorship from New York. He was chief 
counsel for President Johnson during the impeachment trial, 
and from July 1868 until March 1869 he was attorney -general of 
the United States. In 1872 he was counsel for the United States 
in the ‘^Alabama ” arlatration. During President Hayes's ad- 
ministration ( 1877-1881) he was secretary of state; and from 
1885 to 1891 he was one of the senators from New York. As 
an orator Senator pA’arts stood in the foremost rank, and some 


of his best speeches were published. He died in New York on 
the 28th of February 1901. 

EVE, the English transcription, through Lat. Eva and Gr. Eea, 
of the Hebrew name n^n Havvah, given by Adam to his wife 
because she was “ mother of all living,” or perhaps more strictly, 
“ of every group of those connected by female kinship ” (sec 
W. R. Smith, Kinsliifi, 2nd ed., p. 208), as if Eve were the per- 
sonification of mother-kinship, just as Adam (“ man ”) is the 
personification of mankind. 

[The abstract meaning “ life” (LXX. Z<i>?)), once favoured by 
Robertson Smith, is at any rate unsuitable in a popular story. 
Wellhauscn and Nuldeke would compare the Ar. hayyatun, 
‘‘ serpent,” and the former remarks that, if this is right, the 
Israelites received their first ancestress from the Hivvites 
(Hivites), who were originally the serpent- tribe (Composition des 
IlexateuchSy p. 343 , cf. Reste arabischen HeidentumSy 2nd ed., 
p, 154). Cheync, too, assumes a common origin for IJitvvah and 
the Hivvites.] 

[The account of the origin of Eve (Gen. iii. 21-23) runs thus : 
“ And Yahweh-Elohim caused a deep sleep to fall upon the man, 
and he slept. And he took one of his ribs, and closed 
up the flesh in its stead, and the rib which Yahweh- 
Elohim had taken from the man he built up into a 
woman, and he brought her to the man.” Enchanted at the 
sight, the man n )sv burst out into elevated, rhythmic speech: 
” This one,” he said, “ at length is bone of my bone and flesh 
of my flesh,” &c ; to which the narrator adds the comment, 
“ Therefore doth a man forsake his father and his mother, an(l 
cleave to his wife, and they become one flesh (body).” Whether 
this comment implies the existence of the custom of beenOy 
marriage (W. R. Smith, Kinshipy 2nd ed., p. 208), seems doubtful. 
It is at least equally possible that the expression “ his wife ” 
simply reflects the fact that among ordinary Israelites circum- 
stances had quite naturally brought about the prevalence of 
monogamy.^ What the narrator gives is not a doctrine of 
marriage, much less a precept, but an explanation of a simple 
and natural phenomenon. How is it, he asks, that a man is so 
irresistibly drawn towards a woman ? And he answers : Because 
die first woman was built up out of a rib of the first man. At the 
same time it is plain that the already existing tendency towards 
monogamy must have been powerfully assisted by this presenta- 
tion of Eve’s story as well as by the prophetic descriptions of 
Yahweh’s relation to Israel under the figure of a monogamous 
union.] 

[The narrator is no rhetorician, and spares us a description of 
the ideal woman. But we know that, for Adam, his strangely 
N9w produced wife was a “ help (or helper) matching or 
T9»tmm9nt Corresponding to him ” ; or, as the Authorized Version 
puts it, “ a help meet for him ” (ii. 18^). This docs 
not, of course, exclude subordination on the part of the 
woman ; what is excluded is that exaggeration of natural 
subordinate -arrator may have found both in his 

* Tha. polygamy had not become morally objectionable is shown 
by the stories of Lamcch, Abraham and Jacob, 


own and in the neighbouring countries, and which he may have 
regarded as’ (together with the pains of parturition) the punish- 
ment of the woman’s transgression (Gen. iii. 16). His own ideal 
of woman seems to have made its way in Palestine by slow degrees. 
An apocryphal book (Tobit viii. 6, 7) seems to contain the only 
reference to the section till we come to the time of Christ, to 
whom the comment in Gen. ii. 24 supplies the text for an authori- 
tative prohibition of divorce, which presupposes and sanctifies 
monogamy (Matt. x. 7, 8 ; Matt. xix. 5). For other New 
Testament applications of the story of Eve see i Cor. xi. 8, 9 
(especially) ; 2 Cor. xi. 3 ; i Tim. ii. 13, 14; and in general cf. 
Adam, and Ency. BiblicUy “ Adam and Eve.”] 

1 The seeming omissions in the Biblical narrative have been 
filled up by imaginative Jewish writers.] The earliest source 
which remains to us is the Book of Jubilees, or Lepto- 
gene^is, a Palestinian woik (referred by R. H. Charles uveor 
to the century immediately preceding the Christian era ; legendary 
see Apocalyptic Literature). In this book, which was 

largely used by Christian writers, we find a chronology 
of the lives of Adam and Eve and the names of their daughters — 
Avan and Azura.- The Targum of Jonathan informs us that Eve 
was created from the thirteenth rib of Adam’s right side, thus 
taking the view that Adam had a rib more than his descendants. 
Some of the Jewish legends show clear marks of foreign intluence. 
Thus the notion that the first man was a double being, afterwards 
separated into the two persons of Adam and Eve (Herachot, 61 ; 
Erubiny 18), may be traced back to Philo (De miindi opij. § 53 ; 
cf. Quaest. in Gen. lib. i. § 25), who borrows the idea, and almost 
the words, of the myth related by Aristophanes in the Platonic 
Symposium (189 d, 190 a), which, in extravagant form, explains 
the passion of love by the legend that male and female originally 
formed one body. 

[A recent critic ^ (F. Schwally) even hold.s that this notion 
was originally expressed in the account of the creation of man in 
Gen. i. 27. This involves a textual emendation, and one must 
at least admit that the present text is not without diffii'ulty, 
and that Berossus refers to the existence of primeval monstrous 
androgynous beings according to Babylonian mythology.] 
There is an analogous Iranian legend of the true man, which 
parted into man and w'oman in the l^undahish^ (the Pars! 
Genesis), and an Indian legend, which, according to Spiegel, 
has presumably an Iranian source.^ 

[It has been remarked elsewhere (Adam, § 16) that though 
the later Jews gathered material for thought very widely, such 
guidance as they required in theological reflection was 
mainly derived from Greek culture. What, for Jewish and 
stance, was to be made of such a story as that in Gen. Christian 
ii.-iv. ? To “ minds trained under the influence of 
Jewish Haggada, in which the whole Biblical history “ 
is freely intermixed with legendary and parabolic matter,.*’ the 
question as to the literal truth of that story could hardly be 
formulated. It is otherwise when the Greek leaven begins to 
work ] 

Josephus, in the prologue to his Archaeology, reserves the 
problem of the true meaning of the Mosaic narrative, but docs 
not regard everything as strictly literal. Philo, the great repre- 
sentative of Alexandrian allegory, expressly argues that in the 
nature of things the trees of life and knowledge cannot be taken 
otherwise than symbolically. His interpretation of the ci cation 
of Eve is, as has been already observed, plainly suggested by a 
Platonic myth. The longing for reunion which love implants 
in the divided halves of the original dual man is the source of 
sensual pleasure (symbolized by the serpent), which in turn is 
the beginning of all transgression. Eve represents the sensuous 
or perceptive part of man’s nature, Adam the reason. The * 
serpent, therefore, does not venture to attack Adam directly. 

2 See West’s authoritative translation in Pahlavi Texts (Sacred 
Books of the East). 

^ Die bibl.ScIiopfupgsberichte" {Archiv fiir Religionswissenschafty 
ix. 171 flf.). 

* Spiegel, Etdnische Alterthumskunde, i. 51 1. 

® Muir, Sanscrit TextSy vol. i. p. 25; cf. Spiegel, vol. i. p. 458, 
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It is sense which yields to pleasure, and in turn enslaves the reason 
and destroys its immortal virtue. This exposition, in which 
the elements of the Bible narrative become mere symbols of 
the abstract notions of Greek philosophy, and are adapted to 
Greek conceptions of the origin of evil in the material and sensuous 
part of man, was adopted into Christian theology by Clement 
and Origen, notwithstanding its obvious inconsistency with the 
Pauline anthropology, and the difficulty which its supporters 
felt in reconciling it with the ('hristian doctrine of the excellence 
of the married state (Clemens Alex. Stromata, p. 174). These 
difficulties had more weight with the Western church, which, 
less devoted to speculative abstractions and more deeply in- 
fluenced by the Pauline anthropology, refused, especially since 
Augustine, to reduce Paradise and the fall to the region of pure 
intelhgibilia ; though a spiritual sense was admitted along with 
the literal (Aug. Ctv. Dei, xiii 21) ^ 

The history of Adam and Eve became the basis of anthropo- 
logical discussions which acquired more than .speculative import- 
ance from their connexion with the doctrine of original sin and 
the meaning of the sacrament of baptism. One or two points 
in Augustinian teaching may be here mentioned as having to do 
particularly with Eve. The question whether the soul of Eve 
was derived from Adam or directly infused by the Creator is 
raised as an element in the great problem of traducianisrn and 
creationism {De Gen. ad lit, lib x ) And it is from Augustine 
that Milton derives the idea that Adam sinned, not from desire 
for the forbidden fruit, but because love forbade him to dissociate 
his fate from Eve’s {ibid, hb xi. sub fin.). Medieval discussion 
moved mainly in the lines laid down by Augustine. A sufficient 
sample of the way in which the subject was treated by the school- 
men may be found in the Summa of Thomas, pars i. qu. xcii. 
De produdione muheris. 

The Reformers, always hostile to allegory, and in this matter 
especially influenced by the Augustinian anthropology, adhered 
strictly to the literal interpretation of the history of the Proto- 
plasts, which has continued to be generally identified with 
Protestant orthodoxy. The disintegration of the confessional 
doctrine of sin in last century was naturally associated with new 
theories of the moaning of the biblical narrative ; but neither 
renewed forms of the allegorical interpretation, in which every- 
thing IS reduced to abstract ideas about reason and sensuality, 
nor the attempts of Eichhorn and others to extract a kernel of 
simple history by allowing largely for the influence of poetical 
form in so early a narrative, have found lasting acceptance. 
On the other hand, the strict historical interpretation is beset 
with dirticulties which modern interpreters have felt with in- 
creasing force, and which there is a growing disposition to solve 
by adopting in one or other form what is called the mythical 
theory of the narrative. But interpretations pass under this 
novv^ popular title which have no real claim to be so designated. 
What IS common to the “ mythical ” interpretations is to find the 
real value of the narrative, not in the form of the story, but in the 
thoughts which it embodies. But the story cannot be called 
a myth in the strict sense of the word, unless we are prepared 
to place it on one line with the myths of heathenism, produced 
by the unconscious play of plastic fancy, giving shape to the 
impressions of natural phenomena on primitive observers. Such 
a theory does no justice to a narrative which embodies profound 
truths peculiar to the religion of revelation. Other forms of the 
so-called mythical interpretation are little more than abstract 
allegory in a new guise, ignoring the fact that the biblical story 
does not teach general truths which repeat themselves in every 
individual, but gives a view of the purpose of man’s creation, 
and of the origin of sin, in connexion with the divine plan of 
redemption. Among his other services in refutation of the 
unhibtoriccil rationalism of last century, Kant has the merit of 
having forcibly recalled attention to the fact that the narrative of 
Genesis, even if we do not take it literally, must be regarded as 

' Thus in medieval theology Eve is a type of the church, and her 
formation from the iib has a mystic reason, inasmuch as blood and 
water (the sacraments of the church) flowed from the side of Christ 
on the cross (Thomas, Summa, par. 1. q*'. xcii ), 


presenting a view of the beginnings of the history of the human 
race {Muthmas slicker Anfang der Menschengeschtchte, 1786). 
Those who recognize this fact ought not to call themselves or be 
called by others adherents of the mythical theory, although they 
also recognize that in the nature of things the divine truths 
brought out in the history of the creation and fall could not have 
been expressed either in the form of literal history or in the shape 
of abstract metaphysical doctrine ; or even although they may 
hold — as is done by many who accept the narrative as a part of 
supernatural revelation — that the specific biblical truths which 
the narrative conveys are presented through the vehicle of a 
story which, at least in some of its parts, may possibly be shaped 
by the influence of legends common to the Hebrews with their 
heathen neighbours. (W R S. ; [T. K. C.]) 

EVECTION (Latin for “ carrying away ’ in astronomy, the 
largest inequality produced by the action of the sun in the 
monthly revolution of the moon around the earth. The deviation 
expressed by it has a maximum amount of about 15' in either 
direction. It may be considered as arising from a semi-annual 
variation in the eccentricity of the moon’s orbit and the position 
of its perigee. It was discovered by Ptolemy. 

EVELETH, a city of St Louis county, Minnesota, U.S.A., about 
71 m. N.N.W. of Duluth. Pop. (1900) 2752 ; (1905, state census) 
5332, of whom 2975 'vere foreign-bom, including 1145 Finns, 
676 Austrians and 325 Swedes. Eveleth is served by the Duluth, 
Missabe & Northern and the Duluth & Iron Range railways. 
It lies m the midst of the great red and brown hematite iron-ore 
deposits of the Mesabi Range — the richest in the Lake Superior 
district — and the mining and shipping of this ore are its principal 
industries. The municipality owns and operates the water- 
works, the water being obtained from Lake Saint Mary, one of a 
chain of small lakes lying S. of the city. Eveleth was fiist 
chartered as a city in 1902. 

EVELYN, JOHN (1620-1706), English diarist, was bom at 
Wotton House, near Dorking, Surrey, on the 31st of October 
1620. He was the younger son of Richard Evelyn, who owned 
large estates in the county, and was in 1633 high sheriff of Surrey 
and Sussex. When John Evelyn was five years old he went to 
live with his mother’s parents at Cliffe, near Lewes. He refused 
to leave his “ too indulgent ” grandmother for Eton, and when 
on her husband’s death she married again, the boy went with her 
to .Southover, where he attended the free school of the place. 
He was admitted to the Middle Temple in February 1637, and in 
May he became a fellow commoner of Balliol College, Oxford. 
He left the university without tiiking a degree, and in 1640 was 
residing in the Middle Temple. In that year his father died, and 
m July 1641 he crossed to Holland. He was enrolled as a 
volunteer 111 Apslcy’s company, then encamped before Genep 
on the Waal, but his commission was apparently complimentary. 
Ills military experience being limited to six days of camp life, 
during which, however, he took his turn at “ trailing a pike.” 
He returned in the autumn to find England on the verge of 
civil war. Evelyn’s part in the conflict is best told in his own 
words : — 

“ 12th November was the battle of Brentford, surprisingly fought. 

. I came in with my horse and arms just at the retreat ; but 
was not permitted to stay longer than the 15th by reason of the army 
marching to Ciloucestei , winch would have left both me and my 
brothers exposed to rum, without any advantage to his Majesty 
. . and on the loth | December] returned to Wotton, nobody 
knowing ol my having been in his Majesty's army." 

At Wotton he employed himself in improving his brother’s 
property, making a fishpond, an island and other alterations in 
the gardens. But he found it difficult to avoid taking a side ; 
he was importuned to sign the Covenant, and “ finding it im- 
possible to evade doing very unhandsome things,” he obtained 
leave in October 1643 from the king to travel abroad. From 
this date his Diary becomes full and interesting. He travelled in 
France and visited the cities of Italy, returning in the autumn 
of 1646 to Paris, where he became intimate with Sir Richard 
Browne, the English resident at the court of France. In June 
of the following year he married Browne’s daughter and heiress, 
Mary, then a child of not more than twelve years of age. Leaving 
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his ^ife in tthe care -of her parents, he returned to England to ’ 
Settle his affairs. He visited Charles E at Hampton Court in 
1647, and during the (next two years maintained a -cipher corre- • 
spondenco with his father-in-law in the royal interest. In 1649 
he -obtained a pass to return to Paris, but in 1650 paid a short 
risk to Etnglond. The defeat of Charles II. ait Worcester in 1651 
convinced him that the royalist-cause was hopeless, and he deaded 
to return to England. He went in 1652 to Sayes Court at Dept- 
tford, a house which Sir Richard Browne had held on a lease 
irom the crown. This liad been seized by the paiiliaraent, but 
Evelyn was able to compound with the occupiers for £3500, and 
after the Restoration his possession was secured. Here hns wife 
joined him, their eldest son, Richard, being Ijorn in August 1652. 
Under the Commonwealth Evelyn amused himself with his 
favourite occupation of gardening, and made many friejjds among 
the scientific inquirers of the time. He was one Of the promoters 
lof the scheme for the Royal Society, and in the king's charter in 
1662 was nominated a member of its directing council. Mean- 
while ihe had refused employment from the government of the 
Commonwealth, and had maintained a cipher correspondence 
with Charles. In 1659 he publifdied an Apology for the Royal 
PafiVy and in Dooember of that year he vainly tnefl to persuade 
Colonel Mcrliefrt Morley, then lieutenant of the Tower, to forestall 
General Monk by idedaring tfor the iking. From the Restoration 
onwards Evelyn enjoyed unbrolken court favour till his death in 
1706 ; but he never held any important political office, aithough 
he filled many tK>eful and often labonous minor posts. Tie was 
commissioner for improving the streets and buildings of London, 
tfor examining into the affairs of charitable foundations, com- 
missioner of the Mmt, and of foreign plantations. In 1664 he 
acoeptod the reBpcMisibihty for the care of the sick and wounded 
and the prisoners in the Dutch war. He stuck to his po.sit 
throughout the plague year, contenting himseJf with sending his 
Ifamfly away to Wotton. He found it impos.sible to secure 
sufficient money for the proper discharge of his funcUoais, and in 
r688 he was still petitioning for payment of his accounts in this 
business. Evel}m was secretary of the Royal Society in 1672, 
mid as an enthusiastic promoter of its interests was twice (in 
1682 and 1691) offered the presidency. Through his influence 
Henry Howard, duke of Norfolk, was induced to present the 
Arundel marbles to the university of Oxford (i<367) and the 
valuable Arundel library to Gresham College (1678). In the 
reign of James II,, durmg the earl of Clarendon’s absence in 
Ireland, he acted as one of the commissioners of the pr’wy seal. 
He was seriously alarmed by the king’s attacks on the English 
Church, and refused on two occa.sions to license the illegal sale 
of Roman C^atholic literature. He ameurred in llie revolution of 
1688, in 1695 was entrusted with the office of treasurer of Green- 
wich hospital for old sailors, and laid the first stone of the new 
building on the 30th of June 1696. In 1694 he left Sayes Court 
to live at Wot ton with his brother, whose heir he had liccome, 
and whom ho actually succeeded in 2699. He spent the rest of his 
life there, dying on the 27th of February 1706. Evelyn's house 
at Sayes Court had been let to Captain, afterwards Admiral John 
lienbow, who was not a “ polite '' tenant. He sublet it to Feter 
the Great, who was then visiting the dockyard at Deptford. 
The tsar did great damage to Evelyn’s beautiful gardens, and, 
It is said, made it one of his lunusements to ride in a wheelbarrow 
along a thick holly hedge pkinted especially by the owner. The 
house was subsequently used as a workhouse, and is now alms- 
houses, the grounds having been converted into public gardens 
by Mr Evelyn in 1886. 

It will be seen that Evelyn’s politics were not of the heroic 
order. But he was honourable and consistent in his adherence 
to the monarchical principle tliroughout his life. With the court 
of Charles II. he could have had no sympathy, his dignified 
domestic life and his serious attention to religion standing in the , 
fitrongest contrast with the profligacy of the royal surroundings. 
Mis Diary is therefore a valuable chronicle of oontemporary 
wiflts from the Standpoint of a moderate politician and a devout 
Adherent of the Church of England. He had none of Pepys’s 
k»ve of gossip, and was devoid of his all-embracing cariosity. 


as of his diverting ifrankneSs of selt-revelation. Both were admir- 
able civil servants, and they had a mutual admiration for each 
other s sterling qualities. Evelyn’s Diary covers more than half 
a century (1640-1706) crowded with remarkable events, while 
Pepys oifly deals with a few years of Charles II. ’s reign. 

Evelyn was a generous art patron, and Grinling Gibbons was 
introduced by him to the notice of CTiarles II. His domestic 
affections were very strong. He had six sons, of whom John 
(1655-1699), the author of some translations, alone reached 
manhood. He has left a pathetic account of the extraordinary 
accomplishments of his son Richard, who died before he was six 
years old, and of a daughter Mary, who lived to be twenty, and 
probably wrote most of her father's Mundus mtdiehris (1690). 
Of his two other dau^ters, Susannah, who married William 
Draper of Addiscombe, Surrey, survived him^ 

K\dyn’s Diary remained m MS inrtil 1818 It is in a quarto 
volume contammg 700 pages, covering the years between T641 and 
16()7, nmol is oontmtied in a .smollej* book whjcli brings the narrative 
ck)>Mi to within thre(‘ W’ecks ol its authoi’s clcatli. A selection from 
this was edit(‘d by William Bray, with the pc'rmission of the Evelyn 
family, in i8t 8, under the title of illustrative of the Life and 

W'rihtif^s of John Evelyn, compvisinf^ his Diary from i6^r to lyos!^, 
and a Seleclion of his Eam'tliar Loiters. Other editions followed, 
the most notalvic being those of IVIr H. B. Wheatley {1879) and 
Mr Austin Dobson (3 vols , i9o()). Evelyn’s active miml produced 
many other works, and although these have been overshadowed by 
the trimous Lhaiv they arc of considerable interest They include : 
Of Liberty and SennHtde . . . (1649), a transliiticm from the French 
ol Fian^oi* de la Mothe lo Vaycr, Evelyn’s ow n copy of which contains 
a note that he was “ like to be call’d m quCvStiun by the Re bells far 
this booke " ; The State of France, aS it stood in the tXth year of 
. . . Loins XI IT. (1652) ; An Essay on the First Book of T. Lucretms 
Citrus de lierum Natura Interpreted and made English verse by 
J Evelyn (16)50) ; The Goldin Book of St J^hn Chrysostom, e)04ioe ruing 
the Edinaiion of Childtcn. 'Translated out of the Greek by /, E* 
(printed 165S, dated 1^59) ; The French Gardener : instructing how 
to ciflHvate all sorts of Frmi-trees . . * (1658), translated from the 
French of N. de Bonneions ; A Character of England » « • (1659), 
(Iest-ri!)ing tlie customs od the country as tliey would appoaf to a 
foreign obseiver, repimtcd m Somers' Tracts (cd Scott, 1812), and 
in the Flaileian Miscellany (cd Bark, 1813); The Late NeiVs fiotn 
Brussels unmasked . , , (1660), in answer to a libellous pamphlet 
on 'Charles I. by Marchmont Needham ; Fumtfugium, or the tncon- 
venteme of the Aer and Snioak of London dissipated (id6i), in winch 
lie suggested that sweet-smdlmg trees sliould be planted m London 
to purify the air , Instnictions concej nine electing of a Library , « ; 
(i()Oi), from the French of Gabriel Nanae ; Tyrannns or the Mode, 
tn a Discourse of Sumptuary Laws (1O61) ; Sculpt ura : or the History 
and Aft of Chalcography and E*igrumng in Copper , « a (1662) ; 
Sylva, or a Discowse of Forest Trees u » m to which is annexed 
Pomona . , . Also Kolendarium IToten^e , , , (16)64) ; A Parallel 
of the Ancient Architedure with the Modern . . , (1664), from 
tile FrcncJi of Roland Freart ; 'The History of the three late famous 
JmpuUoie, VIZ. Padre Ottomano, Mahomed Bci, and Sabatei Sevt 
. . . (i66y) ; Navigation and Commerce , . . which his Majesties 
title to the Dominion of the Sea is asserted against the Novel and 
later Pretenders (1674), which is a preface to a projtTted history 
of the Dutch ware undertaken at the request ot Charles II , but 
countermanded on the conclusion of peace ; A Philosophical Dis- 
course of J ailh , , . (16)76), a ticatise on hoiticulture, better known 
b> itslatc*!' title of Tena ; 2 he Compleat Gardener n ^ * (1693), from 
the Flench of J. de la Qnmtmic ; Numismata . . , (1697). Some 
ot these were reprinted in 2'he Miscellaneous Writings of John Evelyn, 
edited (1825) by William Upcott. Evelyn’s fnendship with Mary 
]iLiggc,alteTwaids Mrs Godolphm, is recorded in tlie diary, when he 
sa>s he designed “ lo consecrate licr worthy life lo posterity." This 
he rttectnally did in a little masterpiece of religious biography which 
remained in MS. in the possession of the Flarcourt family until it 
was edited by Samuel Wilberforco, bishop ol Oxfoid, as the Life of 
Mis Oodoiphin (1847), ropiinted in the " King's Classics " (1904). 
The picture of Mistress Blaggc’s saintly life at court is heightened 
in interest when read in connexion wuth the .scandalous memoirs 
of the Comte do Gramont, or contempomry political satires on the 
court. Nomcroiis other papers and letters of Evelyn on scientific 
subjects and mattursof public interest aie prcservTcd, a collection of 
private and official letters and papers (1642-1712) by, or addressed 
to, Sir Richard Browne and his son-in-law being in the Bntish Museum 
[Add. MSS. 15857 and 15858). 

Next to the Diary Evelyn’s most valuable work is Sylva, By the 
glass factories and iron furnaces the country was being rapidly 
depleted of wood, wliile no attempt was being made to replace the 
damage by plantuig. Evelyn put m a ple«n for afforestation, and 
besides producing a valuable work on arlwriculture, he was able to 
assert in his preface to the king that he had really induced landowners 
lo plant many millions of trees. 
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AixaJrt vjftjf (1621-? 1675), t^Vitch painter 
and engraver, the 5on of u govemnicnt clerk at Alkmaar, was 
born, it is said, in 1621, and educated, if we believe an old tradi- 
tion. under -Roeland Savciy at Utrecht. He wandered in 1645 
to Haarlem, where he studied under Peter dc Molyn, and finally 
settled about 1657 at Amsterdam, where he remained till his 
death. It would be difficult to find a greater contrast than that 
which IS presented by thp works of Savpry and Everdingen. 
Savery inlieriled the gaudy style 9f the Breughels, which he 
carried into the 17th century; whilst Everdingen realized the 
large and effective system of coloured and powerfully shaded 
landscape which marks the precursors of Rembrandt. It is not 
easy on this account to believe that Savery was Everdingen’s 
master, while it is quite within the range of probability that he 
acquired the elements of landscape painting from de Molyn. 
Pieter de Molyn^ hy birth a Londoner, lived from 1624 till 1661 
in Haarlem. He went periodically on visits to Norway, and his 
works, though scarce, exhibit a broad and sweeping mode of 
execution, differing but slightly from that transferred at the 
opening of the 17th century from Jan van Goyen to Solomou 
Ruysdael. Ills etchings have nearly the breadth and effect of 
those of Everdingen. It is still an open question when de Molyn 
wielded influence on his cicycr disciple. Alkmaar, a busy trading 
place near the Texel, had little of the picturesque for an artist 
except polders and downs or waves and sky. Accordingly we 
find Allart at first a painter of coast scener}^ But on one of his 
expediticns he is said to have been cast ashore in Norway, and 
during the repairs of his ship he visited the inland valleys, and 
thus gave a new course to his art. In early pieces he cleverly 
represents the sea in motion under varied, but mostly clouded, 
aspects of sky. Their general intonation is strong and brown, 
and effects are rendered in a powerful key, but the execution is 
much more uniform than that of Jacob I^uysdael. A dark scud 
lowering on a rolling sea near the walls of Flushing characterizes 
Everdingen’s Mouth of the Schelde ” in the Hermitage at St 
Petersburg. Storm is the marked feature of sea-pieces in the 
Staedel or Robartes collections,; ,and a strand with wreckers 
at the foot of a cliff in the Munich Einakolhek may be a reminis- 
cence of personal adventure in Norway. But the Norwegian coast 
was studied in calms as well as in gales ; and a fine canvas at 
Munich shows fishermen on a still and sunny day taking herrings 
to a'smoking hut at the foot oif a Norwegian crag. The earliest 
of Everdingen’s sea-pieces bears the date of 1640. After 1645 
we meet with nothing but representations of inland scenery, 
and particularly of Norwegian valleys, remarkable alike for 
wildness and a decisive depth of tone. The master’s favourite 
theme is a fall in a glen, with mournful fringes of pines inter- 
spersed with birch, and log-huts at the base of rocks and craggy 
slopes. The water tumbles ov?r the foreground, so as to entitle 
the painter to the name of inventor of cascades.’^ It gives 
Everdingen his character as a precursor of Jacob Ruysdael in a 
certain form of landscape composition ; but though very skilful 
in arrangement and clever in effects, Everdingen remains much 
more simple in execution ; he is much less subtle in feeling 
or varied in touch than his great and incomparable countryman. 
Five of Everdingen’s cascades are in the museum of Copenhagen 
alone : of these, one is dated 1647, another 1649. the Hermit- 
age at St Petersburg is affine example of 1647 ; another in the 
Pmakothek at Munich was finished in 1656, English public, 
galleries ignore Everdingen ; but one of his best-knowm master- 
pieces is the Norwegian glen belonging to Lord Lis towel. Of 
his etchings and drawings there are much larger and more 
numerous specimens in England than elsewliere. Being a col- 
lector as well as an engraver and painter, he brought together 
a large number of works of all kinds and masters ; and the 
sale of these by his heirs at Amsterdam on the nth of March 
1676 gives an approximate clue to the date of the painter’s 
deatli. 

His two brothers, Jan and Caesar, were both painters. Caesar 
VAN Everdingen (1606-1679), mainly known as a portrait 
painter, enjoyed some vogue during his life, and many of His 
pictures are to be seen in the museums and private houses of ] 


HoUafid. They sho^V k certain clevetmeks, 'but arc far froAi 
efititlir^ bim to, rank a§ a master. 

EVEREST, SIR teEOiftGE ‘(1790-1866), I^ritish surveyor and 
geographer, was the son of Tristram Everest of Qwerncjale, 
Brecknockshire, and was born there on the 41!) of July 1796. 
From school at Marlow he proceeded to the military academy 
at Woolwich, where he attracted the special notice of the pla'thc- 
matical master, and passed so well ih his examinations mat he 
was declared fit for a con\mission before attiining the necessary 
age. Having gone to India in 1806 as a cadet in the Bengal 
Artillery, he was selected by Sir Stamford Raffles to take part m 
the reconnaissance of Java (1814-1816); and after being em- 
ployed in various engineering works throughout India, he was 
appointed in 1818 assistant to Colonel LambtOn, the founder of 
the great trigonometrical survey of that country. Ill I823, oA 
Colonel Lampton’s death, he succeeded to the post o'f super- 
intendent of the survey ; in 1830 he was appointed by the court 
of directors of thp East ][ndia Company surveyor-general of India ; 
and from that date till his retirement from the service in 1843 
he continued to discharge the laborious duties of both offices. 
During the rest of hjs life he resided irl England, where he became 
fellow of the Royal Society and an active member of several 
other scientific associations. In 1861 he was made a C.B. and 
received the honour of knighthood, and in 186:^ he Was chosen 
vice-president of the Royal GeographicaL Society. He died at 
Greenwich on the 1st of December 1866. Tlic gcx^dCtical labours 
of Sir George Everest rank among the finest achievenieffils of 
their kind; and, more especially his measurement of the meri- 
dional arc of India, iij^ in length, is accounted as unrivalled 
in the annals of the science, in great part the Indian survey is 
what he made it. 

lbs works are purely professional * — A paper iif vol. i. of tlie 
Memoirs of the Uoyol A'sCroncmical Society, pointing out a mi'^takc 
in La Caille’s measurement of an arc of the mendian which he 
Rad discovered during Mck-loav.^ at the Cape of Good Hope; Ati 
account of tlie- mea^uyernent of the arc of the mendian between the 
paralltls of i8® 3' and 24® lieing a contimtuiton qf ih'e Grand 
Meridional An of India,_ as detailed b\> Lieut. -Col Lafnbion in the 
volumes of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta (London, 1830); An 
account of the measurement of two tactions of the Meridional Arc of 
India bounded by the parallels of 18® 3' 15'', 24® 7' ii"', and 20® 30' 
48" (London, 1847). 

EVEREST, MOUNT, the highest mountAiii.m thfe world', ft 
is a. peak of the Ilimalayas situated in Nepal Almost precisely 
on the intersection of tlic meridian 87 ft. long, with the parallel 
28 N. lat. Its elevation as at present determined by trigono- 
metrical observation 49,002 it., but !t is possible that further 
investigation into Ihe value of refraction at such altitude!? will 
result in placing the summit even higher. It has been confused 
with a peak to the west of it called Gaurisankar (by Schlagint- 
weit), which is more than 5000 ft. lower ; but the observations 
of Captain Wood from peaks near Khatmandtl, in Nepal, and 
those of the same officer, and of Major Ryder, from the route 
between Lhasa and the sources of the Brahmaputra in 1904, 
have definitely fixed the relative position of the two mountain 
masses, and conclusively proved that there Is no higher peak 
than Everest in the Himalayan system. The peak possesses 
no distinctive native nafiic ahd has been called Everest after 
Sir George Everest {q.v.), who completed the trigonometrical 
survey of Ihc Himalayas in 1841 and first fixed its pos ion and 
altitude. (T. H. H.*) 

EVERETT,^ ALEXANDER HILL (1790-1847), American 
author and diplomatist, was born in Boston, Massachusetts, on 
the 19th of March 1790. He was the son of Rev. Oliver Everett 
(1753-1802), a Co^regational minister in Boston, and the 
brother of EdWard Everett. He graduated at Harvard in i8q6, 
taking the highest honours of his year^ though the youngest 
member of* his class. He spent one year as a teacher in Phillip^s 
Academy, Exeter, New Hampshire, and then began the study of 
law in the office of John Quincy Adams. In 1809 Adams w'as 
appointed minister to Russia, and Everett accompanied him sis 
his private secretary^ remaining attached to the American 
legation in Russia until 181 1. He was secretary of the American 
legation at the Hague in 1815-1816, and charge d'affaires there 
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from i8i8 to 1824. From 1825 to 1829, during the presidency 
of John Quincy Adams, he was the United States minister to 
Spain. At that time Spain recognized none of the governments 
established by her revolted colonies, and Everett became the 
medium of all communications between the Spanish government 
and the several nations of Spanish origin which had been estab- 
lished, by succcessful revolutions, on the other side of the ocean. 
Everett was a member of the Massachusetts legislature in 1830- 
1835, was president of Jefferson College in Louisiana in 1842- 
1844, and was appointed commissioner of the United States to 
China in 1845, but did not go to that country until the follow- 
ing year, and died on the 29th of May 1847 at Canton, China. 
Everett, however, is known rather as a man of letters than as 
a diplomat. In addition to numerous articles, published chiefly 
in the North American Revmv^ of which he was the editor from 
1825 to 1835, he wrote j Europe ^ or a General Survey of the 
Political Situation of the Principal Powers^ with Conjectures on 
their Future Prospects (1822), which attracted considerable 
attention in Europe and was translated into German, French 
and Spanish; New Ideas on Population (1822); America^ or a 
General Survey sf the Political Situation of the Sci^eral Poiveis 
of the Western Continent, with Conjectures on their Future Pros- 
pects (1827), which was translated into several European lan- 
guages ; a volume of Poems (1^4$) ; and Critical and Miscellane- 
ous Essays (first series, 1845 ; second senes, 1847). 

EVERETT, CHARLES CARROLL (1829-1900), American 
divine and philosopher, was born on the 19th of June 1829, at 
Brunswick, Maine. He studied at Bowdoin College, where he 
graduated in 1850, after which he proceeded to Berlin. Subse- 
quently he took a degree in divinity at the Harvard Divinity 
School. From 1859 to 1869 he was pastor of the Independent 
Congregational (Unitarian) church at Bangor, Maine. This 
charge he resigned to take the Bussey professorship of theology 
at Harvard University, and, in 1878, became dean of the faculty 
of theology. Interested in a variety of subjects, he devoted 
himself chiefly to the philosophy of religion, and published The 
Science of Thought (Boston, 1869 ; revised 1891). He also wrote 
Fichte's Science of Knowledge (1884) ; Poetry, Comedy and Duty 
(1888); Religions before Christianity Ethics for Young 

People (i8gi) ; The Gospel of Paul {i%c)2). He died at Cambridge 
on the i6th of October 1900, 

EVERETT, EDWARD (1794-1865), American statesman and 
oisitor, was bom in Dorchester, Massachusetts, on the nth of 
April 1794. He was the son of Rev. Oliver Everett and the 
brother of Alexander Hill Everett {qra,). His father died in 
i 8 o 2, and his mother removed to Boston with her family after 
her husband s death. At seventeen Edward Everett graduated 
from Harvard College, taking first honours in his class. While 
at college he was the chief editor of The Lyceum, the earliest 
in the series of college journals published at the American 
Cambridge. His earlier predilections were for the study of law, 
but the advice of Joseph Stevens Buckminster, a distinguished 
preacher in Boston, led him to prepare for the pulpit, and as a 
preacher he at once distinguished himself. He was called to 
the ministry of the Brattle Street church (Unitarian) in Boston 
before he was twenty years old. His sermons attracted wide 
attention in that community, and he gained a considerable 
reputation as a theologian and a controversialist by his pub- 
lication in 1814 of a volume entitled Defence of Christianity, 
WTitten in answer to a work, The Grounds of Christianity Exa- 
mined (1813), by George Bethune English (i 787-1828), an 
adventurer, who, horn in Qimbridge, Massachusetts, was in turn 
a student of law and of theology, an editor of a newspaper, and 
a soldier of fortune in Egypt. Everett’s tastes, however, were 
then, as always, those of a scholar ; and in 1815, after a service 
of little more than a year in the pulpit, he resigned his charge 
to accept a professorship of Greek literature in Harvard College. 

After nearly five years spent in Europe in preparation, he 
entered with enthusiasm on his duties, and, for five years more, 
gave a vigorous impulse, not only to the study of Greek, but to 
all the work of the college. In January 1820 he assumed the 
charge of the North American Review, which now became a 


quarterly ; and he was indefatigable during the four years of 
his editorship in contributing on a great variety of subjects. 
From 1825 to 1835 he was a member of the National House of 
Representatives, supporting generally the administration of 
President J. Q. Adams and opposing that of Jackson, which 
succeeded it. He bore a part in almost every important debate, 
and was a member of the committee of foreign affairs during 
the whole time of his service in Congress. Everett was a member 
of nearly all the most important select committees, such as those 
on the Indian relations of the state of Georgia, the Apportion- 
ment Bill, and the Bank of the United States, and drew the 
report either of the majority or the minority. The report on the 
congress of Panama, the leading measure of the first session of 
the Nineteenth Congress, was drawn up by Everett, although he 
was the youngest member of the committee and had just entered 
Congress. He led the unsuccessful opposition to the Indian 
policy of General Jackson (the removal of the Cherokee and other 
Indians, without their consent, from lands guaranteed to them 
by treaty). 

In 1835 he was elected governor of Massachusetts. He brought 
to the duties of the office the untiring diligence which was the 
characteristic of his public life. Wc can only allude to a few 
of the measures which received his efficient support, c.g. the 
establishment of the board of education (the first of such boards 
in the United States), the scientific surveys of the state (the first 
of such public surveys), the criminal law commission, and the 
preservation of a sound currency during the panic of 1837. 

Everett filled the office of governor for four years, and was then 
defeated by a single vote, out of more than one hundred thousand. 
The election is of interest historically as being the first important 
American election where the issue turned on the question of the 
prohibition of the retail sale of intoxicating Ikjuors. In the 
following spring he made a visit with his family to Europe. In 
1841, while residing in Florence, he was named United States 
minister to Great Britain, and arrived in London to enter upon 
the duties of his mission at the close of that year. Great ques- 
tions were at that time open between the two countries- — the 
north-eastern boundary, the affair of McLeod, the seizure of 
American vessels on the coast of Africa, in the course of a few 
months the affair of the “ Creole,” to which was soon added the 
Oregon question. His position was more difficult by reason of 
the frequent changes that took place in the department at home, 
which, in the course of four years, was occupied successively by 
Messrs Webster, Legarc, Upshur, Calhoun and Buchanan. From 
all these gentlemen Everett received marks of approbation and 
confidence. 

By the institution of the special mission of Lord Ashburton, 
however, the direct negotiations between the two governments 
were, about the time of Everett’s arrival in London, transferred 
to Washington, though much business was transacted at the 
American legation in London. 

Immediately after the accession of Polk to the presidency 
Everett was recalled. From January 1846 to 1849, as the 
successor of Josiah Quincy, he was president of Harvard College. 
On the death, in October 1853, of his friend Daniel Webster, to 
whom he had always been closely attached, and of whom he was 
always a confidential adviser, he succeeded him as secretary of 
state, which post he held for the remaining months of F illmore’s 
administration, leaving it to go into the Senate in 1853, as one 
of the representatives of Massachusetts. Under the work of 
the long session of 1853- 1S54 his health gave way. In May 
1854 he resigned his seat, on the orders of his physician, and 
retired to what was called private life. 

But, as it proved, the remaining ten years of his life most widely 
established his reputation and influence throughout America. 
As early as 1820 he had established a reputation as an orator, 
such as few men in later days have enjoyed. He was frequently 
invited to dekver an “oration” on some topic of historical or other 
interest. With him these “ orations,” instead of being the 
ephemeral entertainments of an hour, became careful studies 
of some important theme. Eager to avert, if possible, the im- 
pending' conflict of arms between the North and South, Everett 
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prepared an “ oration on George Washington, which he de- 
livered in every part of America. In this way, too, he raised 
more than one hundred thousand dollars, for the purchase of 
the old home of Washington at Mount Vernon. Everett also 
prepared for the Encyclopaedia Briiannica a biographical sketch 
of Washington, which was published separately in i860. In 
i860 Everett was the candidate of the Constitutional -Union 
(“ Know-Nothing party for the vice-presidency, on the ticket 
with John Bell (<7.?^), but received only 39 electoral votes. 
During the Civil War he zealously supported the national 
government and was called upon in every quarter to speak at 
public meetings. He delivered the last of his great orations at 
Gettysburg, after the battle, on the consecration of the national 
cemetery there. On the 9th of January 1865 he spoke at a public 
meeting in Boston to raise funds for the southern poor in 
Savannah, At that meeting he caught cold, and the immediate 
result was his death on the 15th of January 1865. 

In Everett’s life and career was a combination of the results 
of diligent training, unflinching industry, delicate literary tastes 
and unequalled acquaintance with modern international politics. 
This combination made him in America an entirely exceptional 
person. lie was never loved by the political managers ; he was 
always enthusiastically received by assemblies of the people, 
lie would have said himself that the most eager wish of his life 
had been for the higher education of his countrymen. His 
orations have been collected in four volumes (1 850-1 85()). A 
v/ork on international law, on which he was engaged at his death, 
was never finished. Allibone records 84 titles of his books and 
published addresses. (E F. H ) 

EVERETT, a city of Middlesex county, Massachusetts, U.S.A., 
adjoining Chelsea and 3 m. N. of Boston, of \\hich it is a resi- 
dential suburb. Pop. (1880) 4159; (^<^90) it, 068; (1900) 

24,336, of whom 6882 weio foreign - born ; (1910, census) 

33,484. It covers an area of aliout 3 S(j. m. and is served by 
tlic Boston (S: Maine railway and by interurban electric lines. 
Everett has the Frederu k kb Parhn memorial library (1878), the 
Shiite memorial library (1898), the W hidden memorial hospital 
and Woodlawn cemetery (176 acres). The principal manufac- 
tures arc coke, chemicals and boots and shoes ; among others are 
iron and structural steel. According to the U S. Census of 
Manufactures (1905), the coke industry in Everett is unique, 
inasmuch as illuminating gas is the primary product and coke 
really a by-product, while the coal used is brought from mines 
located in Nova Scotia.” The value of the cit) ’s total factory 
product increased from 8.^437 in 1900 to $6,135,650 m 1905 
or 38-3 % Everett was first settled about 1630, remaining a 
part of Malden (and being known as South Malden) until 1870, 
when it was incorporated as a township. It was chartered as 
a city in 1892. 

EVERETT, a city, a sub-port of entry, and the county-seat of 
Snohomish county, Washington, U.S.A., on Puget Sound, at 
the mouth of the Snohomish river, about 35 m. N. of Seattle. 
Pop. (1900) 7838 ; (1905, state estimate) 25,000. The city is 
served by the Northern Pacific and the Great Northern railways, 
being the w^estern terminus of the latter’s main transcontinental 
line, by interurban electric railway, and by several lines of 
Sound and coasting freight and passenger steamboats. Everett 
has a fine harbour with several large iron piers. Among its 
principal buildings are a Carnegie library, a Y.M.C.A. building 
and two hospitals. The buildings of the Pacific College were 
erected here by the United Norwegian Lutheran Church in 1908 
The city is in a rich lumbering, gardening, farming, and copper-, 
gold- and silver-mining district. There is a U.S. assa\ er’s ofiice 
here, and there are extensive shipyards, a large paper mill, iron 
works, and, just outside the city limits, the smelters of the 
American Smelters Securities Company, in connexion with which 
is one of the two plants in the United States for saving arsenic 
from smelter fumes. Lumber interests, however, are of most 
importance, and here are some of the largest lumber plants in 
the Pacific Northwest. Red-cedar shingles are an important 
product. Everett was settled in 1891 and was incorporated in 
1893, Its rapid growth is due to its favourable situation as a 


commercial port, its transportation facilities, and its nearness 
to extensive forests whence the material for its chief industries 
is obtained. 

EVERGLADES, an American lake, about 8000 sq. m. in area, 
in which are numerous half-submerged islands ; situated in the 
southern part of Florida, U.S.A., in Lee, De Soto, Dade and 
St Lucie counties. West of it is the Big Cypress Swamp. The 
floor of the lake is a limestone basin, extending from Lake 
Okechobee in the N. to the extreme S. part of the state, and 
the lake varies in depth from i to 12 ft., its water being pure 
and clear. The surface is above tide level, and the lake is 
enclosed, probably on all sides, within an outcropping limestone 
rim, averaging about 10 ft. above mean low tide, and approach- 
ing much nearer to the Atlantic on the E. than to the gulf on the 
W. There are several small outlets, such as the Miami river and 
the New river on the E. and the Shark river on the S.W., but 
no streams empty into the Everglades, and the water-supply is 
furnished by springs and precipitation. There is a general south- 
easterly movement of the water. The soil of the islands is very 
fertile and is subject to frequent inundations, but gradually 
the water area is being replaced by land. The vegetation is 
luxuriant, the live oak, wild lemon, wild orange, cucumber, 
papaw', custard apple and wild rubber trees being among the 
indigenous species ; there are, besides, many varieties of wild 
fiow'crs, the orchids being especially notew’orthy. The fauna 
is also varied ; the otter, alligator and crocodile arc found, also 
the deer and panther, and among the native birds are the ibis, 
egret, heron and limpkii.. There are two seasons, wet and dry', 
but the climate is equable. 

Systematic exploration has been prevented by the dense 
growth of saw grass (Clndmm cjjUbtuii)^ a kind of sedge, with 
sharp, saw'-toothed leaves, which grows everywhere on the muck- 
covered rock basin and extends .several feet above the shallow 
water. The first w'hite man to enter the region was Escalente 
dc Fontenada, a Spanl^ll captive of an Indian chief, who named 
the lake Laguno del Espintu Santo and the islands Cayes del 
Kspiritu vSanto. Bctw'cen 1841 and 1856 various United States 
military forces penetrated the Everglades for the purpose of 
attacking and driving out the Seminoles, who took refuge here. 
The most important explorations during the later years of the 
iqlh century WTie those of Major Archie P. Williams in 1883, 
James E. Ingraham in 1892 and Hugh L. Willoughby in 1897. 
The Seminole Indians w'ere in 1909 practically the only inhabi- 
tants. In 1850 under the “ Arkansas Bill,” or Swamp and Over- 
flow Act, practically all of the Everglades, which the state had 
been urging the federal government to drain and reclaim, were 
turned over to the state for that purpose, w'ith the provision 
that all proceeds from such lands be applied to their reclamation. 
A board of trustees for the Internal Improvement Fund, created 
in 1855 and having as members ex offiao the governor, comp- 
troller, treasurer, attorney -general and commissiontr-general, 
^old and allowed to railway companies much of the grant. 
Between 1881 and 1896 a private company owning 4,000,000 
acres of the Fvcrgladcs attempted to dig a canal from Lake 
Okochobec through Lake Hicpochee and along the Caloosa- 
hatchee ri^'er to the Gulf of Mexico ; the canal was closed in 
1902 by overflow's. Six canals were begun under state control 
in 1905 from the lake to the Atlantic, the northernmost at 
Jensen, the southernmost at Ft. Lauderdale ; the total cost, 
estimated at $1,035,000 for the reclamation of 12,500 sq. m., 
is raised by a drainage tax (not to exceed 10 cents per acre) 
levied by the trustees of the Internal Improvement Fund and 
Board (T Drainage commissioners. The small area reclaimed 
p.ior to that year (1905) was found very fertile and particularly 
adapted to raising sugar-cane, oranges and garden truck. 

Set* Hugh L ^\ illoughby’s Across the Everglades (Philadelphia, 
i8g8), and especially an article “The Everglades of Florida*' by 
Edwin A. Dix and John M. MacGonigle, in the Century Magattne 
for February 1905, 

EVERGREEN, a general term applied to plants which are 
always in leaf, as contrasted with deciduous trees which 
are bare for some part of the year (see Horticulture). In 

X. I a 
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temperate or colder zones where a season favourable to vegeta- 
tion is succeeded by an unfavourable or winter season, leaves of 
evergreens must be protected from the frost and cold drying 
winds, and arc therefore tougher or more leathery in texture 
than those of deciduous trees, and frequently, as in pines, firs 
and other conifers, are needle-like, thus exposing a much smaller 
surface to the drying action of cokl winds. The number of 
seasons for which the leaves last varies in different plants ; every 
season some of the older leaves fall, while new ones are regularly 
produced. The common English bramble is practically ever- 
green, the leaves lasting through winter and until the new leaves 
are developed next spring. In privet also the leaves fall after the 
production of new ones in the next year. In other cases tlie 
leaves last several years, -as in conifers, and may sometimes 
be found on eleven-year-old shoots. 

EVERLASTING, or Immortelle, a plant belonging to the 
division Tubuli florae of the natural order Compositae, known 
botanically as llelichrysum orientale. It is a native of North 
Africa, Crete, and the parts of Asia bordering on the Mediter- 
ranean ; and it is cultivated in many parts of Europe. It first 
became known in Europe about the year 1629, and has been culti- 
vated since 1815. In common with several other plants of the 
same group, known as “ everlastings,'^ the immortelle plant 
possesses a large involucre of dry scale-like or scarious bracts, 
which preserve their appearance when dried, provided the plant 
be gathered in proper condition. The chief supplies of Ihlichry- 
sum orientale come from lower Provence, where it is cultivated 
in large quantities on the ground sloping to the Mediterranean, 
in positions well exposed to the sun, and usually in plots sur- 
rounded by diy stone walls. The finest flowers are grown on the 
slopes of Bandols and Ciotat, where the plant begins to flower in 
June. It requires a light sandy or stony soil, and is very readily 
injured by rain or heavy dews. It can be propagated in quantity 
by means of offsets from the older stems. The flowering stems 
arc gatliered in June, when the bracts are fully dc\ eloped, all the 
fully-expanded and immature flowers being pulled off and re- 
jected. A well-managed pLintation is productive for eight or 
ten years. The plant is tufted in its growtli, each plant produc- 
ing 60 or 70 stems, while each stem produces an averiige of 20 
flowers. About 400 such stems weigh a kilogramme. A hectare 
of graund will produce 40,000 plants, bearing from 2,400,000 to 
2,800,000 stems, and weighing from si to tons, or from 2 to 
3 tons per acre. The colour of the bracts is a deep yellow. 
The natural flowers are commonly used for garlands for the dead, 
or plants dyed black iire mixed with the yellow ones. The plant 
is also dyed green or orange-red, aitd thus employed for bouquets 
or other ornamental purposes. 

Other species of Hehchrysum and species of allied genera with 
scarious heads of flowers are also known as ^‘everlastings." One 
of the best known is the Australian species H, hracieaiiim, with 
several varieties, including double forms, of different colours ; 
H, vestitum (Cape of Good Hope) has white satiny heads. Others 
are species of Ilclipterum (West Australia and South Africa), 
Ammobium and W aiizia (Australia) and Xeranthemiim (south 
Europe). Several members of the natural order Amurantaceae 
have also “ everlasting ” flowers ; such are Gomphrena globose, 
with rounded or oval heads of white, orange, rose or violet, 
scarious bracts, and Cdosia pyramidalis, with its elegant, loose, 
pyramidal inflorescences. Frequently these everlastings are 
mixed with bleached grasses, as Lagurus ovatns, Briza maxima, 
Bromus brtzaejormts, or with the leaves of the Cape silver tree 
{Letuadendron argenicum), to form bouquets or ornamental 
groups. 

EVEHSLEY, CHARLES SHAW LEPEVRE, Viscount (1794- 
1888), speaker of the British House of Commons, eldest son of 
Mr Charles Shaw (who assumed his wife’s name of Lefevre in 
addiiion to his own on his marriage), was born in London on the 
23 nd-of February 1794, and educated at Winchester and at 
Trinity College, Cambridge. He was called to the bar in 1819, 
aad tiiough a diligent student was also a keen sportsman, 
l&nrying, a daughter of Mr Samuel Whitbread, whose wife was 
sister of Earl Grey, afterwards premier, he tlius became 


connected with two influential political families^ and in 1830 bo 
entered the House of Commons as member for Downton, in the 
Liberal interest. In 1831 he was returned, aifter a severe contest, 
as one of the county members for Hampshire, in which he resided; 
and after the passing of the Reform Act of 1832 he was elected 
for the Northern Division of the county. For some years Mr 
Shaw Lefevre was chairman of a committee on petitions for 
private bills. In 1835 he was chairman of a committee on 
agricultural distress, but as his report Was not accepted by the 
House, he published it as a pamphlet addressed to his con- 
stituents. He acquired a hi^ reputation in the House of 
Commons for his judicial fairness, combined with singular tact 
and courtesy, and when Mr James Abercromby retired in 1839, 
he was nominated as the Liberal candidate for the chair. The 
Conservatives put forward Henry Goulburn, but Mr Shaw 
Lefevre was elected by 317 votes to 299. The period was one of 
fierce party conflict, and the debates were frequently very 
acrimonious; but tlie dignity, temper and firmness of the new 
speaker were never at fault. In 1857 he had served longer than 
any of his predecessors, except the celebrated Arthur Onslow 
(1(^1-1768), who was speaker for more than 33 years in five 
successive parliaments. Retiring on a pension, he was raised 
to the peerage as Viscount Eversley of Heckfield, in the county 
of Southampton. His appearances in the House of Lords were 
very infrequent, but in his own county he was active in the 
public service. From 1859 'viis an ecclesiastical commissioner, 
and he was aKo appointed a trustee of the British Museum. 
He died on the 28th of December 1888, the visoountcy becoming 
extinct. 

His younger Ixotlier, Sir John George Shaw Lefevre (1797- 
1879), who was senior wrangler at Cambridge in t8i8, had a long 
and distinguished career as a public official. He was under- 
secretary lor the colonies, and had mucli to do with the intro- 
duction of the new poor law in 1834, and with the foundation 
of the colony of South Australia; then having served on several 
impDitant commissions he was made clerk of the parliaments in 
1855, and in the same year bcct'ime one of the first civil service 
commissioners. He helped to found the university of London, 
of which he was vice-chancellor for twenty years, and also the 
Athenaeum Club. He died on the 20th of August 1879. 

The latter’s son, George John Siiaw Lefevre (b. 1832), 
was created Baron Everbley in 1906, in recognition of long and 
prominent services to the Liberal party. He had filled the 
following offices : — civil lord of the admiralty, 1856; secretary 
to the board of trade, 1869-1871; under -secretary, home 
office, 1871; secretary to the admiralty, 1871-1874; first 
commissioner of works, 1881-1883; postmaster-general, 1883- 
1884 ; first commissioner of works, 1892-1893 ; president of 
local government hoard, 1894-1895 ; chairman of royal com- 
mission on agriculture, 1893-1896. 

EVESHAM, a market-town and municipal borough in the 
Evesham parliamentary division of Worcestershire, England, 
107 m. W.N.W, of London by the Great Western railway, and 
15 m. S.E. by E. of Worcester, with a station on the Rcdditch- 
Ashchurch branch of the Midland railway. Pop. (1901) 7101. 
It lies on the right (north) bank of the Avon, in the rich and 
beautiful Vale of Evesham. The district is devoted to market- 
gardening and orchards, and the trade of the town is mainly 
agricultural. Evesham is a place of considerable antiquity, a 
Benedictine house having been founded here by St Egwin in 
the 8th century. It became a wealthy abbey, but was almost 
wholly destroyed at the Dissolution. The churchyard, however, 
is entered by a Norman gateway, and there survives also a 
magnificent isolated bell- tower dating from 1533, of the best 
ornate Perpendicular workmanship. The abbey walls surround 
the churchyard, but almost the only other remnant is a single 
Decorated arch. Close to the bell-tower, however, are the two 
parish churches of St Lawrence and of All Saints, the former 
of the 1 6th century, the latter containing Early English work, 
and the ornate chapel of Ablxit Lichfield, who erected the bell- 
tower. Other buildings include an Klizabetlmn town hall, the 
grammar school, founded by Abbot Lichfield, and the picturesque 
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The borough includes the parish of Bengeworth 
St JPeter, Oft the left bank 6f the river. Evesham h governed 
by a mayor, 4 aldermen and ra cooncfllors. Area, 226$ acres. ^ 

Evesham {Homtnty Bthommf) grew up around the Benedictine 
abbey, and Imd evidently become of some importance as a trad- 
ing centre in 1055, when Edward the Confessor gave it a market 
and the privileges of a commercial town. It is uncertain when 
the town htst became a borough, but the Domesday statement 
that the men paid 20$. hiay indicate the existence of a more or 
less organised body of tradesmen. Before 1482 the burgesses 
were’ holding the town at a fee farm rent of twenty marks, but 
the abbot s till’ had practical control of the town, and his steward 
presided over the court at which the bailiffs were chosen. After 
die Dissolution the manor with the markets and fairs and other 
privileges was granted to Sir Rhilip FToby, who increased his 
power over the town by persuading the burgesses to agree that, 
after they had nominated six candidates for the office of bailiff, 
the steward of the court instnreted by him should indicate the 
two to be chosen. This privilege was contested by Queen 
Elizabeth, but when the case was taken before the court of the 
exchequer it was decided in favour of Sir Philip’s heir. Sir 
Edward Hoby. In 1604 James I. granted the burgesses their 
first charter, but in the following year, by a second charter, he 
incorporated Evesham with the village of Beng^'worth, and 
granted that the borough should be governed by a mayor and 
seven aldermen, to whom he gave the power of holding markets 
and fairs and several other privileges which had formerly belonged 
to the lord of the manor. Evesham received two later charters, 
but in 1688 that of 1605 was restored and still remains the govern- 
ing chatter of the borough. Evesham returned twn members 
to parliament in 1295 and again in 1337, after which dat'* the 
privilege lapsed until 160 Its two members were reduced to one 
by the act of 1867, and the borough was disfranchised in 1885. 

E’vesham gave its name to the famous battle, fought on the 
4th of August 1265, between the forces of Simon de Montfott, 
Carl of Leicester, and the royalist army under Prince Edward. 
After a masterly cainpaign, in which the prince had succeeded 
m defeating Leicester in the valleys of the Severn and Usk, and 
had destroyed the forces of the younger Montfort at Kenilworth 
before he could effect a junction With the mam liody^ the royalist 
forces approached Evesham in the morning of the 4th of August 
in tfnre to intercept Leicester’s march towards KenilwoTth 
Caught fn the bend of the river Avon by the con^ erging columns, 
and surrounded on all rides, the old earl attempted to cut his 
way out of the town to the northward. At first the fury of his 
assault forced back the superior numbers of the prince ; but 
Simon’s Welsh levies melted away and his enemies closed the 
last avenue of escape. Ibc final struggle took place on Green 
Hill, a little to the north-west of the town, where the devoted 
friends of de Montfort fbrmed a ring rouhd their leader, and died 
with him. ’Fhe spot is marked with an obelisk. 

EVIDENCE (Lat. evideniia, evtderi, to appear clearly), a term 
which may be defined briefly as denoting the facts prc.->entccl to 
the mind of a person for the purpose of enabling him to decide 
a disputed question. Evidence in the widest sense includes all 
such facts, and reference may be made to the article Logic for 
the scienee or art of dealing with the proper way of drawing 
correct conclusions and the nature of proof. In a narro\\cr 
sense, however, evidence includes in English law only such facts 
as are allowed to be so presented in the course of judicial pro- 
ceedings. Thus we say that a fact is not evidence, meaning 
thereby that it is not admissible as evidence in accordance with 
the rules of English law. The law of legal evidence is part of the 
law of procedure. It determines the kinds of evidence which 
rnay be produced in judicial proceedings, and regulates the mode 
in which, and the conditions under which, evidence may be 
produced and tested. 

Tlie English law of evidence is of comparatively modern growth. 
It enshrines certain maxims, some derived from Roman law, 
some invented by Coke, who, as J. B. Thayer says, 

* “ spawned Latin maxims freely.” But fur the most 

paft it was built up by English judge's in the course of the 
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i8th century, and 'cunsiiits of this judge-made law, as modifient 
by statutory enactments of the 19th century. Early Teut?onic 
procedure knew nothing of evidence in the modern sense, jusir 
as it knew nothing of trials in the modem sense. What it knew 
was ‘^proofs.” There were two modes of proof, ordeals and 
oaths. Both were appeals to the supernatural. The judicial 
combat was a bilateral ordeal. Proof followed, instead of pre- 
ceding, j'udgment. A judgment of the court, called by German 
writers the Emeistdieil, and by M. M. Bigelow the “medial 
judgment,” awarded that one of the two htigants must prove 
his case, by his body in battle, or by a one-sided ordeal, or by 
an oath with oath-helpers^ or by the oaths of witnesses. The 
court had no desire to hear or weigh conflicting testimony. To 
do so would have l^een to exercise critical ‘ faculties, which the 
court did not possess, and the exercise of which would have been 
foreign to the whole spirit of the age. The litigant upon whom 
the burden of furnishing proof was imposed had a certain task 
to perform. If he performed it, he won ; if he failed, he lost. 
The number of oath-Jielpers varied in different cases, and was 
determined by the law or by the court. They were probably, 
at the outset, kinsmen, who would have had to take up the 
blood-feud. At a later stage they became witnesses to character. 
In the cases, comparatively rare, where the oaths of witnesses 
W'civ admitted as proof, their oaths differed materially from the 
sw^om testimony of modern courts. As a rule no one could 
testify to a fact unless, when the fact happened, he was solemnly 
“ taken to witness.” Tl’ien, when the witness w'as adduced, he 
came merely to swear to a set formula. He did not make a 
promissory oath to answer questions truly. He mere!}" made an 
assertory oath in a prescribed form. 

In the course of the 12th and 13th centuries the old formal 
accusatory procedure began to break down, and to be super- 
seded by another form of procedure known as tnpdsHio, inquest, 
or enquetc. Its decay hastened by the decree of the fourth 
Lateran C'ouncil m 1215, which forbade ecclesiastics to take part 
in ordeals. The Norman administrative system introduced into 
England by the Conquest was familiar with a method of aseer* 
taimng and determining facts by moans of a verdict, return or 
finding made on oath by a body of men drawn from the locality. 
The system may be traced to Caroling ian, and even earlier, 
sources. Ilcniy^ TT , by instituting the grand assi/e and the 
four petty assizCs, placed at the disposal of litigants in certain 
actions the opportunity of giving proof by the verdict of a sworn 
inquest of neighbours, proof “by the country.” Tlie system was 
gradually extended to other cases, criminal as wx'Il as civil. The 
Verdict given was that of persons having a general, but not neces- 
sarily a particular, acquaintance with the persons, places and 
facts to which the inquiry related. It was, in fact, a findmg by 
local popular opinion. Had the finding of such an inquest been 
treated as final and conclusive in criminal cases, ^nglish 
criminal procedure might, like the continental inquisition, the 
Fiench efiquete, have taken the path which, in the forcible lan- 
guage of Fortesruc {De laiiJthtis, 6 :c.) ‘Meads to hell’' {semiia 
Ipsa est ad gchamam). Fortunately English criminal procedure 
took a different course. The spirit of the old accusatory pro- 
cedure was applied to the new procedure by inquest, fn serious 
cases the words of the jurors, the accusing jurors, were, treated 
not as testimony, but as accusation, the new indictment was 
treated as corresponding to the old appeal, and the preliminary 
finding by the accusing jury had to be supplemented by the 
verdict of another jury. In course of time the second jury wxre 
required to base their findings not on their own knowledge, but 
on evidence submitted to them. Thus the modern system of 
inquiry by graiid jury and trial by petty jury was gradually 
developed. 

A tew woras may here be said about the parallel development 
of crimifial procedure On the continent of Europe. The tendency 
in the 12th and 13th centuries to abolish the old formal methods 
0/ procedure, and to give the new procedure the name of inquisi- 
tion or inquest, was not peculiar to England. Elsewhere tlie 
old procedure was breaking down at thc.sarrie tinie, tlijid fbr 
similar reasons. It was the great pope Innocent 111., the pope 
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of the fourth Lateran Council, who introduced the new in- 
quisitorial procedure into the canon law. The procedure 
was applied lo cases of heresy, and, as so applied, especially by 
the Dominicans, speedily assumed the features which made it 
infamous. “ Every safeguard of innocence was abolished or 
disregarded ; torture was freely used. Everything seems to have 
been done to secure a conviction.’’ Yet, in spite of its monstrous 
defects, the inquisitorial procedure of the ecclesiastical courts, 
secret in its methods, unlair to the accused, having torture as 
an integral element, gradually forced its way into the temporal 
courts, and may almost be said to have been adopted by the 
common law of western Europe. In connexion with this in- 
quisitorial procedure continental jurists elaborated a theory of 
evidence, or judicial proofs, which formed the subject of an 
extensive literature. Under the rules thus evolved full proof 
{plena probatio) was essential for conviction, in the absence of 
confession, and the standard of full proof was fixed so high that 
it was in most cases unattainable. It therefore became material 
to obtain confession by some means or other'. The most effective 
means was torture, and thus torture became an essential feature 
in criminal procedure. The rules of evidence attempted to 
graduate the weight to be attached to different kinds of testi- 
mony and almost to estimate that weight in numerical terms. 

Le parleinent de Toulouse,” said Voltaire, “a un usage tres 
singulier dans Ics preiives j)ar temoins On admet ailleurs des 
demi-preuves, . . . mais a Toulouse on admet des quarts et des 
huiti^mes de preuves.” Modern continental procedure, as em- 
bodied in the most recent codes, has removed the worst features 
of inquisitorial procedure, and has shaken itself free from the 
trammels imposed by the old theory and technical rules of proof. 
But in thb, as in other branches of law, France seems to have 
paid the penalty for having been first in the field with codification 
by lagging behind in material reforms. The French Code of 
Criminal Procedure was largely based on Colbert’s Ordonnance of 
1670, and though embodying some reforms, and since amended 
on certain points, still retains some of the features of the un- 
reformed procedure which was condemned in the i8th century by 
Voltaire and the phdosophes. Military procedure is in the rear 
of civil procedure, and the trial of Captain Dreyfus at Rennes m 
1899 presented some interesting archaisms. Among these were 
the weight attached to the rank and position of witnesses as 
compared with the intrinsic character of their evidence, and the 
extraordinary importance attributed to confession even when 
made under suspicious circumstances and supported by flimsy 
evidence. 

The history of criminal procedure in England has been traced 
by Sir James Stephen. The modern rules and practice as to 
evidence and witnesses in the common law courts, both in civil 
and in criminal cases, appear to have taken shape in the course 
of the i8th century. The first systematic treatise on the 
English law of evidence appears to have been written by Chief 
Baron Gilbert, who died in 1726, but whose Laiv of Evidence 
was not published until 1761. In writing it he is said to have 
been much influenced by Locke.^ It is highly praised by Black - 
stone as a work which it is impossible to abstract or abridge 
without losing some beauty and destroying the charm of the 
whole ” ; but Bentham, who rarely agrees with Blackstone, 
speaks of it as running throughout “ in the same strain of 
anility, garrulity, narrow-mindedness, absurdity, perpetual mis- 
representation and indefatigable self-contradiction.” In any 
case it remained the standard authority on the law of evidence 
throughout the remainder of the i8th century. Bentham wrote 
his Rationale of Judicial Evidence^ specially applied to English 
Fractice, at various times between the years 1802 and 1812. 

* Reference may be made to a well-known passage in the Essay 
concerning Human Understanding (Book iv. ch. xv.) : “ The grounds 
of probability are — First, t!ie conformity of anything with our own 
knowledge, observation and experience Second, the testimony of 
others touching their observation and experience. In the testimony 
of others is to be considered (i) the number, (2) the integrity, 
<3) the skill of the witnesses. (4) The design of the author, where 
it is a testimony out of a book cited. (5) The consistency of the 
parts and circumstances of the relation, (6) Contrary testimonies," 


By this time he had lost the nervous and simple style of his 
youth, and required an editor to make him readable. His 
great interpreter, Dumont, condensed his views on evidence 
into the Trade des preuves judiciatres, which was published in 
1823. The manuscript of the Rationale was edited for English 
reading, and to a great extent rewritten, by J. S. Mill, and 
was published m five volumes in 1827. The book had a great 
effect both in England and on the continent. The English 
version, though crabbed and artificial in style, and unmeasured 
in its invective, is a storehouse of comments and criticisms on the 
principles of evidence and the practice of the courts, which are 
always shrewd and often profound. Bentham examined the 
practice of the courts by the light of practical utility. Starting 
from the principle that the object of judicial evidence is the 
discovery of truth, he condemned the rules which excluded some 
of the best sources of evidence. The most characteristic feature 
of the common-law rules of evidence was, as Bentham pointed 
out, and, indeed, still is, their exclusionary character. They 
extliuled and prohibited the use of certain kinds of evidence 
which would he used in ordinary inquiries. In particular, they 
disqualified certain classes of witnesses on the ground of interest 
in the subject-matter of the inquiry, instead of treating the 
interest of the witness as a matter affecting his credibility. It 
was against this confusion between competency and credibility 
that Bentham ilirected his principal attack. He also attacked 
the system of paper evidence, evidence by means of affidavits 
instead of by oral testimony in court, which prevailed in the 
court of chancery, and in ecclesiastical courts. Subsequent 
legislation has endorsed his criticisms. The Judicature Acts 
have reduced the use of afiidavits in ( hanrery proceedings within 
reasonable limits. A series of acts of parliament have removed, 
step by step, almost all the disqualifications which formerly 
ma<le certain witnesses incompetent to testify. 

Before Bentham's work appeared, an act of 1814 had removed 
the incompetency of ratepayers as witnesses in certain cases 
relating to parishes. The Civil Procedure Act 1833 enacted 
that a witness should not be objected to as incompetent, solely 
on the ground that the verdict or judgment would be admissible 
in evidence for or against him. An act of 1840 removed some 
doubts as to the competency of ratepayers to give evidence 
in matters relating to their parish. The Evidence Act 1843 
enacted broadly that witnesses should not be excluded from 
giving evidence by reason of incapacity from crime or interest. 
The Evidence Act 1851 made parties to legal proceedings ad- 
missible witnesses subject to a proviso that “ nothing herein 
contained shall render any person who m any criminal proceed- 
ing is charged with the commission of any indictable offence, or 
any offence punishable on summary conviction, competent or 
compellable to give evidence for or against himself or herself, or 
shall render any person compellable to answer any question 
tending to criminate himself or herself, or shall in any criminal 
proceeding render any husband competent or compellable to give 
evidence for or against his wife, or any wife competent or com- 
pellable to give evidence for or against her husband.” The 
Evidence (Scotland) Act 1853 made a similar provision for Scot- 
land. The Evidence Amendment Act 1853 made the husbands 
and wives of parties admissible witnesses, except that husbands 
and wives could not give evidence for or against each other in 
criminal proceedings or in proceedings for adultery, and could 
not be compelled to disclose communications made to each other 
during marriage. Under the Matrimonial Causes Act 1857 the 
petitioner can be examined and cross-examined on oath at the 
hearing, but is not bound to answer any question tending to 
show that he or she has been guilty of adultery. Under the 
Matrimonial Causes Act 1859, on a wife’s petition for dissolution 
of marriage on the ground of adultery coupled with cruelty or 
desertion, husband and wife are competent and compellable to 
give evidence as to the cruelty or desertion. The Crown Suits 
&c. Act 1865 declared that revenue proceedings were not to 
be treated as criminal proceedings for the purposes of the acts 
of 1851 and 1853. The Evidence Further Amendment Act 1869 
declared that parties to actions for breach of promise of marriage 
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were competent to give evidence in the action, subject to a 
proviso that the plaintiff should not recover unless his or her 
testimony was corroborated by some other material evidence. 
It also made the parties to proceedings instituted in consequence 
of adultery, and their husbands and wives, competent to give 
evidence, but a witness in any such proceeding, whether a party 
or not, is not to be liable to be asked or bound to answer any 
question tending to show that he or she has been guilty of 
adultery, unless the witness has already given evidence in the 
same proceeding in disproof of the alleged adultery. There are 
similar provisions applying to Scotland in the Conjugal Rights 
(Scotland) Amendment Act i86i, and the Evidence Further 
Amendment (Scotland) Act 1874. The Evidence Act 1877 
enacts that on the trial of any indictment or other proceeding 
for the non-repair of any public highway or bridge, or for a 
nuisance to any public highway, river, or bridge, and of any 
other indictment or proceeding instituted for the purpose of 
trying or enforcing a civil right only, every defendant to such 
indictment or proceeding, and the wife or husband of any such 
defendant shall be admissible witnesses and compellable to give 
evidence.” From 1872 onwards numerous enactments were 
passed making persons charged with particular offences, and 
their husbands and wives, competent witnesses. The language 
and effect of these enactments were not always the same, hut 
the insertion of some provision to this effect in an act creating 
a new offence, especially if it was punishable by summary 
proceedings, gradually became almost a common form in legis- 
lation. In the year 1874 a bill to generalize these particular 
provisions, and to make the evidence of persons charged with 
criminal offences admissible in all cases was introduced by Mr 
Gladstone’s government, and was passed by the standing com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. During the next fourteen 
years bills for the same purpose were repeatedly introduced, 
either by the government of the day, or by Lord Bramwell as 
an independent member of the House of Lords. Finally the 
Criminal Evidence Act 1898, introduced by Lord Halsbury, has 
enacted in general terms that “ every person charged with an 
offence, and the wife or husband, as the case may be, of the 
person so charged, shall be a competent witness for the defence 
at every stage of the proceeding, whether the person so charged 
is charged solely or jointly with any other person.” But this 
general enactment is qualified by some special restrictions, the 
nature of which will be noticed below. The act applies to 
Scotland but not to Ireland. It was not to apply to proceedings 
in courts-martial unless so applied by general orders or rules 
made under statutory authority. The provisions of the act have 
been applied by rules to military courts-martial, but have not 
yet been applied to naval courts-martial. The removal of dis- 
qualifications for want of religious belief is referred to below 
under the head of “ Witnesses.” 

The act of 1898 finishes for the present the hi-^tory of English 
legislation on evidence. For a view of the legal literature on the 
subject It Is necessary to lake a step hack weirds. Early 
Literature, century Chief Baron Gilbert was superseded 

as an authonty on the English law of evidence by the books ot 
rhillips (1814) and Starkie (1824), who w^re tollowed by Koscoe 
(.Visi Pnus, 1827; Cntntnal Cai>es, 1835), Greenleaf (\iuerican, 
1842), Taylor (based on Greenleaf, 1848), and Bist (1849). In 
1876 Sir James Fitzjames Stephen brought out his Digest of the 
Laiv of Evidence y based upon the Indian Evidence Act 1872, which 
he had prepared and jiassed as law member of the council of the 
governor-general ot India. This Digest obtained a lapid and 
well-deserv’cd success, and has materially influenced the form of 
subseejuent writings on the English law ot evidence It sifted 
out what Stephen conceived to be the main lulcs of evidence 
from the mass of extraneous matter in which they had been em- 
bedded Roscoe’s Digests told the lawyer what things must be 
proved in order to sustain particular actions or criminal charges, 
and related as much to pleadings and to substantive law as to 
evidence proper Taylor’s two large volumes w'ere a vast storehouse 
of useful information, but his book was one to consult, not to master. 
Stephen eliminated much of this extraneous matter, and summed up 
his rules in a senes of succinct propositions, supplemented by apt 
illustrations, and couched m such a form that they could be easily 
read and remembered. Hence the English Digest, like the Indian 
Act, has been of much educational value. Its most original feature, 
but unfortunately also its weakest point, is its theory of relevancy. 
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Pondering the multitude of exclusionary " rules which had been 
Liid down by the English couits, Stepluui thought that he had 
discoveicd the general piinciple on which luosc rules reposed, and 
could devise a formula by which the prmcijile could be expressed^ 
“ My study of the subject,” he says, ” both jiraclically and in books 
lias convinced me that the doctrine that all facts in issue and relevant 
to the issue, and no others, may be ji roved, is the unexpressed 
principle which forms tlie centre of and gives unity to all the express 
negative rules which form the great mass of the law ” The lesiilt was 
the chapter on the relevancy of facts in the Indian Evidence Act, 
and the definition of relevancy in s. 7 of that act This definition 
was based on the view that a distinction could be drawn between 
things which were and things whicli weic not caiUKilly connected 
with each other, and that lelevancy dejiended on causal connexion. 
Subsequent criticism convinced Stephen that his definition was in 
some respects too nariow and in others too wide, and eventually 
he adopted a definition out of whicli all reference to causality was 
diopjied But even in their amended foim the piovisions about 
relevancy are oj^m to serious criticism The doctiine of relevancy, 
i e, of the j^iobativ'c effect of facts, is a branch ot logic, not of law, 
and is out of place both in an enactment of the legislature and in a 
compendium of legal rules Tlie necessity under which Stephen 
found himself of extending the r.angc of relevant facts by making it 
include facts “ dceiiu'd to be relevant,” and then narrowing it by 
enabling the judge to exclude evidence of facts which are relevant, 
illustrates the difference between the rules of logic and the rules of 
law. Relevancy is one thing; admissilulity is another ; and the 
confusion betw'een them, which is much older than Stephen, is to 
be regietted. Rightly or wrongly English judges have, on practical 
grounds, declanxl inadmissible evidence of facts, which are relevant 
m the ordinary sense of the term, and which are so tieated m non- 
judicial intjuiiies. Under these circumstances tlie attempt so to 
define relevancy as to make it conterminous with admissibility is 
misleading, and most rcadeis of Stephen’s Act and Digest would 
find them more mtelligibk' and more useful if “ a<lmissible ” were 
substituted for ” relevant ” throughout. Indeed it is hardly too 
much to say that Stephen's doctrine of relevancy is theoretically 
unsound and practically useless. The other parts of the work contain 
leise and vigorous statements of the law, but a Procrustean attempt 
to make legal rules square with a preconceived theory has often 
made the language and arrangement artificial, and the work, in 
spite of its comj)rcssion, still contains rules which, under a more 
scientific treatment, would find their approjinate place in other 
branches of the law. These defects are characteristic of a strong 
and able man, w’ho saw clearly, and expressed forcibly what he did 
sec, but was apt to ignore or to deny the existence of what he did 
not see, whose mind was vigorous rather than subtle or accurate, 
and who, in spite of his learning, was somewhat deficient in the 
historical Sfiise. But notwithstanding these defects, the con- 
spicuous ability of the author, his learning, and his practical 
experience, esjH'cially m criminal cases, attach greater weight to 
Fitz James Stephen’s statements than to those of any other English 
writci on the law of evidence. 

The object of every trial is, or may be, to determine two 
classes of questions or issues, which are usually distinguished 
as questions of law, and questions of fact, although 
the distinction between them is not so clear as might “ 
appear on a superficial view. In a trial by jury these two classes 
of questions are answered by different persons. The judge lays 
down the law. The jury, under the guidance of the judge, find 
the facts. It was with reference to trial by jury that the English 
rules of evidence were originally framed ; it is by the peculiarities 
of this form of trial that many of them are to be explained ; it 
IS to this form of trial alone that some of the most important of 
them arc exclusively applicable. The negative, exclusive, or 
exclusionary rules which form the characteristic features of the 
English law of evidence, are the rules in accordance with which 
the judge guides the jury. There is no difference of principle 
between the method of inquiry in judicial and in non-judicial 
proceedings. In either case a person who wishes to find out 
whether a particular event did or did not happen, tries, in the 
first place, to obtain information from persons who were present 
and saw what happened (direct evidence), and, failing this, to 
obtain information from persons who can tell him about facts 
from which he can draw an inference as to whether the event 
did or did not happen (indirect evidence). But in judicial 
inquiries the information given must be given on oath, and be 
liable to be tested by cross-examination. And there are rules 
of law which exclude from the consideration of the jury certain 
classes of fact^ which, in an ordinary inquiry, would, or might, 
be taken into CQnsideration. Facts so excluded are said to be 
not ns evidence/* or “ not evidence,*’ according 
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as the word is used in the wider or in the narrower sense. And 
easiest way of determining whether a fact is or is not evidence 
in the narrower sense, is first to consider whether it has any 
beajring on the question to be tried, and, if it has, to consider 
whether it falls within any one or more of the rules of exclusion 
laid down by English law. These rules of exclusion are peculiar 
to English law and to systems derived from English law. They 
have been much criticized, and some of them have been repealed 
or materially modified by legislation. Most of them may be 
t»aced to directions given by a judge in the course of trying a 
particular case, given with special reference to the circumstances 
of that case, but expressed in general language, and, partly 
through the infiuence of text-writers, eventually hardened into 
general rules. In some cases their origin is only intelligible by 
reference to obsolete forms of pleading or practice. But in most 
cases they were originally rules of convenience laid down by the 
jVdge for the assistance of the jury. The judge is a man of trained 
experience, who has to arrive at a conclusion with the help of 
twelve untrained men, and who is naturally anxious to keep them 
straight, and give them every assistance in his power. The 
exclusion of certain forms of evidence iissists the jury by coH" 
centrating their attention on the questions immediately before 
them, and by preventing them from being distracted or be- 
wildered by facts which either have no bearing on the question 
before them, or have so remote a bearing on those questions as 
to be practically useless as guides to the truth. It also prevents a 
jury from being misled by Statements the effect of which, through 
the prejudice they excite, is out of all proportion to their true 
weight. In th^ respect the rules of exclusion may be compared 
to blinkers, which keep a horse’s eyes on the road before him. 
In criminal cases the rules of exclusion secure fair play to the 
accused, because he comes to the tri^l prepared to meet a specific 
charge, and ought not to be suddenly confronted by, statements 
which he had no reason to. expect would be made against him. 
They protect absent persons against statements affecting their 
character. And lastly they prevent the infinite waste of time 
which would, ensue in the discussion of a question of fact if an 
inquiry were allowed to branch out into all the subjects with 
which that fact is more or less connected. The purely practical 
grounds on which the rules are based, according to the view of 
a great judge, may be illustrated by some remarks of Mr Justice 
Willea (18141-1872). In discussing the question whether evi- 
dence of the plaintiff’s conduct on other occasions ought to be 
admitted, he said 

** It is not easy in all cases to draw the line and to define with 
acauracy where probability ceas'^s and. speculation begins ; but 
we arc bound to lay down the rule to tiie best of our ability. No 
doubt the rule as to contining tlio evidence to that which* is relevant 
and pertinent to the issue is one of great importance, not onliy as 
regards the particular case, but also with icference to saving the 
time of the court, and jnmenting the minds of the jury from being 
drawn away from the real point they have to deciac. . . . Now it 
appears to me that the evidence proposed to be given m this case, 

admitted, would not have shown that it was more probable that 
ilte contract was subject to the condition insisted upon by tlie 
defendant. The question may be put thus, Does the fact of a person 
having once or many time's m his life done a particular act m a 
particular way make it more probable that ho has done the same 
thing in the same way upon another anil different occasion ? To 
admit such speculative evidence would, I think, be fraught with 
great danger. . , , If such evidence were held admissible it would 
be difficult to say that the defendant might not in any case, whore 
the 'question was whether or not there been a sale of goods on! 

credit, caU witnesses to prove tlrat the plaintiff had dealt with other 
persons upon a certain credit ; or, m- an action for an assault, that 
the ^aintiff might not give evidence of former assaults committed 
by the defendimt upon other persons, or upon other persons of a 
particular class, for the purpose of showing that lie was a quarrelsome* 
individual, and thenofore that it was highly probable that tho 
particular charge of assault was well founded. Tlie^ extent tO' which 
this sort of thing might be earned is inconceivable . » . To obviate 
the prejudices, the mfustice, and the waste of time to which the 
adhiission of such evidence tvottld lead, and beanng in ihmd the 
extent to which it might be earned, and that litigants aro-mottai, 
ib Is necessary not only to adiiere to .the rule, but tx> lay it clowti^ 
Quietly I I tliink^ therefore, the fact that the plaintiff had entered 
Into contracts of a particular kind With other per,sons on other 
a<ft oe^ properly adthlttiid in' e\idettCe‘ where no 


custom of trade to make such contract®, and no connexion between* 
such and the one in question, was shown to exist (Holhngfiafn v.. 
Head, 1858, 4 C.B N.S. 388)." 

There is no difference between the principles of evidence irt 
civil and in criminal cases, although there arc a few special miles,, 
such as those relating to confessions and to dying declarations,, 
which are only applicable to criminal proceedings. But in civil 
proceedings the issues arc narrowed by mutual admissions of 
the parties, more use is made of evidence taken out of court, suah 
as affidavits, and, generally, the rules of evidence are less strictly 
applied. It is often impolitic to object to the admission of 
evidence, even when the objection may be sustained by previouss 
rulings. The general tendency of modern procedure is to place 
a more liberal and less technical construction on rules of evideujce, 
especially in civil cases. In recent volumes of law reports aisea 
turning on tlie admissibility of evidence are conspicuous by their 
rarity. Various causes have operated in this direction. One of 
them has been the change in the system of pleading, under which 
each party now knows before the actual trial the main facts on 
which his opponent relies. Another is the interaction of chancery 
and common-law practice ooid traditions since the Judicature 
Acts. In the chancery courts the rules of evidence were always 
less carefully observed, or, as Westminster would have said, 
less understood, than in the courts of common law. A judge 
trying questions of fact alone might naturally think that blinkers, 
though useful for a jury, arc unnecessary for a judge. And the 
chancery judge was apt to read his affidavits first, and to deter- 
mine their admissibility afterwards. In the meantime they had 
affected his mind. 

The tendency of modern text- writers, among whom Professor 
J. B. Thayer (183 1-1902), of Harvard,, was, perhaps the most 
independent, instructive and' suggestive, is to restrict materially 
the field occupied by the law of evidence, and to relegate to other 
branches of the law topics traditionally treated under the head 
of evidence. Thus in every way the law of evidence, though 
still embodying some principles of great importaiice, is of less 
comparative importance as a branch of English law than it was 
half a century ago. Legal rules, like dogmas,, have their growth 
and decay* First comes the judge who» gives a ruling in a, parti- 
cular case. Then comes the text-writer who collects the scattered 
rulings, throws them into Uie form of general propositions, 
connects them together by some theory, sound or unsound, 
and often ignores or obscures their historical origin. After liim 
comes the legislator who crystallizes the propositions into enact- 
ments, not always to the advantage of mankind. So also with 
decay. Legal rules fall into the background, are explained away, 
are ignored, are denied, arq ovcrruledt Much of the English 
law of evidence, is in a stage of decay* 

The subject-matter of the law of evidence may be arranged 
differently according to the taste. or point of view of the writer. 
It will be arranged hero under the following heads L Prelimin- 
ary Matter ; II. Classes of Evidence ; HI. Rules of Exclusion ; 
IV. Documentary Evidence ; V, Witnesses. 

I. Preliminary Matter 

Under this head may bet grouped certain principles and com 
siderations which limit the range of matters to which evidence 
relates. 

I. Laiv and Fact, — Evidence relates only to facts. It is 
therefore necessary to touch on the distinction between law 
and facts. Ad quaestionem facti non respondent judices ; ad 
quaestionem juris non respondent juratores. Thus Coke, attribut- 
ing, after his wont, to Bracton a maxim which may have been 
invented By himself. The maxim became the subject of political 
controversy, and the two rival views are represented by Pul- 
teney’s lines — 

‘‘For twelve honest men have decided the cause 
Who arc judges alike of. the facts and the laws^'* 

and by Lord Mansfield^s variant — 

“Who are judges of facts, 1 but not judges of laws.’* 

The’ patticular question raised with respect to^ tiie law ofuliW 
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was settled by Fox’s Libel Act 1792. G)ke’s maxim describes 
iaa broad general way the distinction between the functions of 
the judge and of tte jury, but is only true subject to important 
qualifications. Judges in jury cases constantly decide what may 
be properly called questions of fact, though their action is 
often disguised by the language applied or the procedure em- 
ployed. Juries, in giving a general verdict, often practically 
take the law into their own hands. Tlie border-line between the 
two classes of questions is indicated by the mixed questions 
of law and fact,” to use a common phrase, which arise in such 
cases as those relating to “ necessaries,” “ due diligence,” 
“negligence,” “reasonableness,” “reasonable and probable 
cause.” In the treatment of these cases the line has been drawn 
differently at different times, and two conflicting tendencies 
are discernible. On the one hand, there is the natural tendency 
to generalize common inferences into legal rules, and to fix legal 
standards of duty. On the other hand, there is the sound instinct 
that it is a mistake to define and refine too much in these cases, 
and that the better course is to leave broadly to the jury, under 
the general guidance of the judge, the question what would be 
done by the “ reasonable ” or “ prudent ” man in particular 
cases. The latter tendency predominates in modern English 
law, and is reflected by the enactments in the recent acts codify- 
ing the law on bills of exchange and sale of goods, that certain 
questions of reasonableness are to be treated as questions of 
fact. On the same ground rests the dislike to limit the right of 
a jury to give a general verdict in criminal cases. Questions of 
custom begin by being questions of fact, but as the custom obtains 
general recognition it becomes law. Many of the rules of the 
English mercantile law were “ found ” as customs by Lord 
Mansfield’s special juries. Generally, it must be remembered 
that the jury act in subordinate co-operation with the judge, 
and that the extent to which the judge limits or encroaches on 
the province of the jury is apt to depend on the personal idiosyn- 
crasy of the judge. 

2. Judicial Notice, — It may be doubted whether the subject 
of judicial notice belongs properly to the law of evidence, and 
whether it does not belong rather to the general topic of legal or 
judicial reasoning. Matters which are the subject of judicial 
notice are part of the equipment of the judicial mind. It would 
be absurd to require evidence of every fact ; many facts must 
be assumed to be known. The judge, like the juryman, is sup- 
posed to bring with him to the consideration of the question 
which he has to try common sense, a general knowledge of 
human nature and the ways of the world, and also knowledge of 
things that “ everybody is supposed to know.” Of such matters 
judicial notice is said to be taken. But the range of general 
knowledge is indefmite, and the range of judicial notice has, for 
reasons of convenience, been fixed or extended, both by rulings 
of the judges and by numerous enactments of the legislature. 
It would be impossible to enumerate here the matters, of which 
judicial notice must or may be taken. These are to be found 
in the text-books. P'or present purposes it must suffice to say 
that they include not only matters of fact of common and certain 
knowledge, but the law and practice of the courts, and many 
matters connected with the government of the country, 

3. Presumptions. — A presumption in the ordinary sense is an 
inference. It is an argument, based on observation, that what 
has happened in some cases will probably happen in others of the 
like nature. The subject of presumptions, so far as they are 
mere inferences or arguments, belongs, not to the law of evidence, 
or to law at all, but to rules of reasoning. But a legal presump- 
tion, or, as it is sometimes called, a presumption of law, as dis- 
tinguished from a presumption of fact, is something more. It 
may be described, in Stephen’s language, as “ a rule of law that 
courts and judges shall draw a particular inference from a 
particular fact, or from particular evidence, unless and until 
the truth ” (perhaps it would be better to say ‘ soundness ’) 
“ of the inference is disproved.” Courts and legislatures have 
laid down such rules on grounds of public policy or general con- 
venience, and the rules have then to be observed as rules of 
positive law, not merely used as part of the ordinary process of 
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reasoning or argument. Some so-called presumptions are rules 
of substantive law under a disguise. To this class appear to 
belong conclusive presumptions of law,” such as the common- 
law presumption that a child under seven years of age cannot 
commit a felony. So again the presumption that every one 
knows the law is merely an awkward way of saying that ignorance 
of the law is not a legal excuse for breaking it. Of true legal 
presumptions, the majority may be dealt witli most appropriately 
under different branches of the substantive law, such as the law 
of crime, of property, or of contract, and accordingly Stephen 
has included in his Digest of the Law of Evidence only some which 
are common to more than one branch of the law. The effect 
of a presumption is to impute to certain facts or groups of facts 
a prima facie significance or operation, and thus, in legal pro- 
ceedings, to throw upon the pi^jky against whom it works the 
duty of bringing forward evidence to meet it. Accordingly the 
subject of presumptions is intimately connected with the subject 
of the burden of proof, and the same legal rule may be expressed 
in different forms, eitlier as throwing tlie advantage of a presump- 
tion on one side, or as tlirowing the burden of pmof on the other. 
Thus the rule in Stephen’s Digest, which sscys that the burden of 
proving tliat any person has been guilty of a crime or wrongful 
act is on the person who asserts it, appears in the article entitled 
“ Presumption of Innocence.” Among the more ordinary and 
more important legal presumptions are the presumption of 
regularity in proceedings, dc»cribed generally as a presumption 
omma esse rite acta, and including the presumption that the 
holder of a public office has been duly appointed, and has duly 
performed his official duties, the presumption of the legitimacy 
of a child born during the mother’s marriage, or within the 
period of gestation after her husband’s death, anid the presump- 
tions as to life and death. “ A person shown not taEave been 
heard of for seven years by those (if any) who, if ho had been 
alive, would naturally have heard of him, is presumed to be dead 
unless the circumstances of the case are such as to account for 
his not being heard of without assuming his death ; but there is 
no presumption as to tlie. time when he died, and tlie burden of 
proving his de^th at any particular time is upon the person who 
asserts it. There is no presumption ” (Le, legal presumption) 
“ as t(y the age at which a person died who is shown to have been 
alive at a given time, or as to the order in which two or more 
persons died who arc shown to have died in the same accident, 
shipwreck or battle ” (Stephen, Dig., art* 99)* A document 
proved or purporting to be thirty years old is presumed to be 
genuine, and to have been properly executed and (if necessary) 
attested if produced from the proper custody. And the legal 
presumption of a “ lost grant,” i.e. the presumption that a right 
or alleged right which has been long enjoyed without interrup- 
tion had a legal origin, still survives in addition to the common 
law and' statutory rules of prescription. 

4. Burden of Proof. — The expression onus proba 7 idi has come 
down from the classical Roman law, and both it and the Roman 
maxims^ Agenti tncumbii probaho, Necessilas probandi incumbit 
ei qui dicit non ei qui negat, and Reus exci piendo fit actor, must 
be read with reference to the Roman system of actions> under 
which nothing was admitted, but the plaintiff’s case was tried 
first ; then, unless that failed, the defendant’s on his exceptio ; 
then, unless that failed, the plaintiff s on his repluaiio, and so 
on. Under such a system the burden was always on the “ actor.” 
In modern law the phrase “ burden of proof ” may mean one of 
two things, which are often confused— the burden of establish- 
ing the proposition or issue on which the case depends, and the 
burden of producing evidence on any particular point either at 
the beginning or at a later stage of the case. The burden in the 
former sense ordinarily rests on the plaintiff or prosecutor. The 
burden in the latter sense, that of going forward with evidence 
on a particular point, may shift from side to side as the case 
proceed^s. The general rule is that he who alleges a fact, must 
prove it, whether the allegation is couched in affirmative or 
negative terms. But this rule is subject to the effect of presump- 
tions in particular cases, to the principle that in considering the 
amount of evidence necessary to shift the burden of proof regard 
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must be had to the opportunities of knowledge possessed by the 
parties respectively, and to the express provisions of statutes 
directing where the burden of proof is to lie in particular cases 
Thus many statutes expressly direct that the proof of lawful 
excuse or authority, or the absence of fraudulent intent, is to lie 
on the person charged with an offence. And the Summary 
Jurisdiction Act i8.^8 provides that if the information or com^ 
plaint in summary proceedings negatives any exemption, excep- 
tion, proviso, or condition in the statute on which it is founded, 
the prosecutor or complainant need not prove the negative, but 
the defendant may prove the affirmative in his defence. 

II. Classes of Evidence 

Evidence is often described as being either oral or document- 
ary. To these two classes should be added a third, called by 
Bcntham real evidence, and consisting of things presented 
immediately to the senses of the judge or the jury. Thus the 
judge or jury may go to view any place the sight of which may 
help to an understanding of the evidence, and may inspect any- 
thing sufficiently identified and produced in court as material 
to the decision. Weapons, clothes and things alleged to have 
been stolen or damaged are often brought into court for thi'> 
purpose. Oral evidence consists of the statements of witnesses. 
Documentary evidence consists of documents submitted to the 
judge or jury by way of proof. The distinction between primary 
and secondary evidence relates only to documentary evidence, 
and will be noticed in the section under that head. A division 
of evidence from another point of view is that into direct and 
indirect, or, as it is sometimes called, circumstantial evidence. 
By direct evidence is meant the statement of a person who saw, 
or otherwise observed with his senses, the fact in question. By 
indirect or circumstantial evidence is meant evidence of facts 
from which the fact in question may be inferred. The difference 
between direct and indirect evidence is a difference of kind, 
not of degree, and therefore the rule or maxim as to “ best 
evidence has no application to it. Juries naturally attach 
more weight to direct evidence, and in some legal systems it is 
only this class of evidence which is allowed to have full probative 
force. In some respects indirect evidence is superior to direct 
evidence, because, as Paley puts it, “ facts cannot lie,’' whilst 
witnessses can and do. On the other hand facts often deceive ; 
that is to say, the inferences drawn from them are often erroneous. 
The circumstances in which crimes arc ordinarily committed arc 
such that direct evidence of their commission is usually not 
obtainable, and when criminality depends on a state of mind, 
such as intention, that state must necessarily be inferred by 
means of indirect evidence. 

III. Rules of Exclusion 

It seems desirable to state the leading rules of exclusion in 
their crude form instead of obscuring their historical origin by 
attempting to force them into the shape of precise technical 
propositions forming parts of a logically connected system. The 
judges who laid the foundations of our modern law of evidence, 
like those who first discoursed on the duties of trustees, little 
dreamt of the elaborate and artificial system which was to be 
based upon their remarks. The rules will be found, as might be 
expected, to be vague, to overlap each other, to require much 
explanation, and to be subject to many exceptions. They may 
be stated as follows : — (i) Facts not relevant to the issue cannot 
be admitted as evidence. (2) The evidence produced must be 
the best obtainable under the circumstances. (3) Hearsay is 
not evidence. (4) Opinion is not evidence. 

I. Rule of Relevayicy . — ^The so-called rule of relevancy is some- 
times stated by text-writers in the form in which it was laid 
down by Baron Parke in 1837 {Wright v. Doe and Tatham, 7 A. 
and E. 384), when he described “ one great principle ” in the 
law of evidence as being that “ all facts which are relevant to the 
issue may be proved.” Stated in different forms, the rule has 
been made by Fitz James Stephen the central point of his theory 
of evidence. But relevancy, in the proper and natural sense, 
as we have said, is a matter not of law, but of logic. If Baron 


Parke’s dictum relates to relevancy in its natural sense it is not 
true ; if it relates to relevancy in a narrow and artificial sense, 
as cquiv^alent to admissible, it is tautological. Such practical 
importance as the rule of relevancy possesses consists, not in 
what It includes, but in what it excludes, and fur that reason 
it seems better to state the rule in a negative or exclusive form. 
But whether the rule is stated in a positive or in a negative form 
its vagueness is apparent. No precise line can be drawn between 
“relevant” and “irrelevant” facts. The two classes shade 
into each other by imperceptible degrees. The broad truth is 
that the courts hav^e excluded from consideration certain matters 
which have some bearing on the question to be decided, and 
which, in that sense, are relevant, and that they have done so 
on grounds of policy and convenience. Among the matters so 
excluded are matters which are likely to mislead the jury, or to 
complicate the case unnecessarily, or which arc of slight, remote, 
or merely conjectural importance. Instances of the classes of 
matters so excluded can be given, but it seems diffic'ult to refer 
their exclusion to any more general principle than this. Rules 
as to evidence of character and conduct appear to fall under this 
principle. Evidence is not admissible to show that the person 
w ho is alleged to have done a thing was of a disposition or char- 
acter which makes it probable that he would or would not have 
done it. This rule excludes the biographical accounts of the 
prisoner which are so familiar in French trials, and is an im- 
portant principle in English trials. It is subject to three excep- 
tions : first, that evidence of good character is admissible in 
favour of the prisoner in all criminal cases ; secondly, that a 
prisoner indicted for rape is entitled to call evidence as to the 
immoral character of the prosecutrix ; and thirdly, that a 
witness may be called to say that he would not believe a previous 
witness on his oath. The exception allowing the good character 
of a prisoner to influence the verdict, as distinguished from the 
sentence, is more humane than logical, and seems to have been 
at first admitted in capital cases only. The exception in rape 
cases does not allow evidence to be given of specific acts of im- 
morality with persons other than the prisoner, doubtless on the 
ground that such evidence would affect the reputations of third 
parties. Where the character of a person is expressly in issue, 
as in actions of libel and slander, the rule of exclusion, as stated 
above, does not apply. Nor does it prevent evidence of bad 
character from being given in mitigation of damages, where the 
amount of damages virtually depends on character, as in cases of 
defamation and seduction. As to conduct there is a similar 
general rule, that evidence of the conduct of a person on other 
occasions is not to be used merely for the purpose of showing the 
likelihood of his having acted in a similar way on a particular 
occasion. Thus, on a charge of murder, the prosecutor cannot 
give evidence of the prisoner’s conduct to other persons for the 
purpose of proving a bloodthirsty and murderous disposition. 
And in a civil case a defendant was not allowed to show that 
the plaintiff had sold goods on particular terms to other persons 
for the purpose of proving that he had sold similar goods on the 
same terms to the defendant. But this general rule must be 
carefully construed. Where several offences are so connected 
with each other as to form parts of an entire transaction, evidence 
of one IS admissible as proof of another. Thus, where a prisoner 
is charged with stealing particular goods from a particular place, 
evidence may be given that other goods, taken from the same 
place at the same time, were found in his possession. And where 
it is proved or admitted that a person did a particular act, and 
the question is as to his state of mind, that is to say, whether he 
did the act knowingly, intentionally, fraudulently, or the like, 
evidence may be given of the commission by him of similar acts 
on other occasions for the purpose of proving his state of mind 
on the occasion. This principle is most commonly applied in 
charges for uttering false documents or base coin, and not uncom- 
monly in charges for false pretences, embezzlement or murder. 
In proceedings for the receipt or possession of stolen property, 
the legislature has expressly authorized evidence to be given of 
the possession by the prisoner of other stolen property, or of his 
previous conviction of an offence involving fraud or dishonesty 
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(Prevention of Crimes Act 1871). Again, where there is a 
question whether a person committed an offence, evidence may 
be given of any fact supplying a motive or constituting prepara- 
tion for the offence, of any subsequent conduct of the person 
accused, which is apparently influenced by the commission of 
the offence, and of any act done ly him, or by his authority, in 
consequence of the offence. T’^us, evidence may be given that, 
after the commission of the alleged offence, the prisoner ab- 
sconded, or was in possession of the property, or the proceeds 
of the property, acquired by the offence, or that he attempted 
to conceal things which were or might have been used in com- 
mitting the offence, or as to the manner in which he conducted 
himself when statements were made in his presence and hearing. 
Statements made to or in the presence of a person charged with 
an offence are admitted as evidence, not of the facts stated, bat 
of the conduct or demeanour of the person to whom or in who'5e 
presence they are made, or of the general character of the tnaii'.- 
action of which they form part (under the res gestae rule mc!v 
tioned below). 

2. Best Evidence Rule. — Statements to ^hc effect of the best 
evidence rule were often made by Chief Justice Elolt about the 
beginning of the i8th century, and became familiar in the courts, 
('hicf Baion Culbert, in his book on evidence, which must have 
been written before 1726, says that “ the first and most signal 
rule in relation to evidence is this, that a man must have the 
utmost evidence the nature of the fact is capable of.” And in 
the great case of Omtchimd v. Barker (1744), Lord Hardwicke 
went so far as to say, “ The judges and sages of the law have laid 
down that there is but one general rule of evidence, the best that 
the nature of the case will admit ” (i Atkyns 49). It is no 
wonder tluit a rule thus solemnly stated should have found a 
prominent place in text-books on the law of evidence. But, 
apart from its application to documentary evidence, it does not 
seem to be more than a useful guiding principle which underlies, 
or may be used in support of, several rules. 

It is to documentary evidence that the principle is usually 
applied, in the form of the narrower rule excluding, subject to 
exceptions, secondary evidence of the contents of a document 
where primary evidence is obtainable. In this form the rule is 
a rule of exclusion, but may be most conveniently dealt with 
in connexion with the special subject of documentary evidence. 
As noticed above, the general rule does not apply to the differ- 
ence between direct and indirect evidence. And, doubtless on 
account of its vague character, it finds no place in Stephen’s 
Digest. 

3. Hearsay. — The term ^'hearsay ” primarily applies to what 
a witness has heard aiiother person say in respect to a fact in 
dispute. But it is extended to any statement, whether reduced 
to writing or not, which is brought before the court, not by the 
author of the statement, but by a person to whose knowledge the 
statement has been brought. Thus the hearsay rule excludes 
statements, oral or written, made in the first instance by a person 
who is not called as a witness in the case. Historically this rule 
may be traced to the time when the functions of the witnesses 
were first distinguished from the function'^ of the jury, and when 
the witnesses were required by their foimiila to testify de vtsu 
suo et auditUj to state what they knew about facts from the direct 
evidence of their senses, not from the information of others. 
I’he rule excludes statements the effect of which is liable to be 
altered by the narrator, and which purport to have been made 
by persons who did not necessarily speak under the sanction of 
an oath, and whose accuracy or veracity is not tested by cross- 
examination. It is therefore of practical utility in shutting out 
many loose statements and much irresponsible gossip. On the 
other hand, it excludes statements which are of some value as 
evidence, and may indeed be the only available evidence. Thus, 
a statement has been excluded as hearsay, even though it can be 
proved that the author of the statement made it on oath, or 
that it was against his interest when he made it, or that he is 
prevented by insanity or other illness from giving evidence him- 
self, or that he has left the country and disappeared, or that he 
is devl 
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OvMiig to the inconveniences which would be caused by a strict 
application of the rule, it has been so much eaten into by exceptions 
that some persons doubt wiiether the rule and the exceptions ought 
not to change places. Among the exceptions the following may be 
noticed . (a) Certain sworn statements.— In manv cases statements 
made by a person whose evidence is inateiial, but who cannot come 
Ia ‘ 01c the court, or could not come betore it without senous difh- 
ci.liv, delay or expense, may be admitted as evidence under proper 
safeguards Under the Indictable Offences Act i8.t8, where a person 
has made a deposition bcfoie a justice at a preliminary iiujiuiy into 
ni offence, his deposition may be read in evudence on proot that the 
«i.‘ponent is dead, or too ill to travel, that the dejiosition was taken 
m the presence oi llie accused peison, and that tin* accused then h.ul 
a full opportunity of cross-examining tlic deponent. The deposition 
must appear to be signed by the justice befoie whom it purports to 
liave been taken. Depositions taken before a coioiui arc admissible 
under the same principle And the pniuipie pioba])ly ixtends to 
cases whcic the deponent is insane, or kept away bv the person 
accused There aic other statutory pioMsions for the admission of 
depositions, as in th(i Cnminal Law Amendment Act 1867 ; the 
h'oieign Jurisdiction Act iSoo , and the ( luldien Act 1908, incor- 
porating an act of 1894 In civ il r isi s i he 1 ult‘ (‘xcludiug statements 
not made m court at tlie tinl is i .icli k n stiiclh applied. Frequent 
u'-e IS made of evidence tak( u beloie an examiner, or under a coin- 
mibsion. Affidavits an* lie<ly used for suboidinalc issues or under 
an aiiangement l)ct\vtcii the jiaities, and leave may be given to use 
(widence taken in otliei proceedings. The old chancery piactice, 
under winch evidence, both at the trial and at other stages of a 
proceeding, was normally taken by atfidavit, iiTespcctiv'ely ot consent, 
was altered by the Judicature Acts Under the (xi.sting rules ot 
the supreme court evidence may bo given by affidavit upon any 
nioticni, petition oi summons, but the couit oi a judge may, on the 
application of cither jiarty, oider the attendance lor cross-examina- 
tion of the person nitiking the affidavit (/;' D\tng declarations . — 
In a trial for murder or manslaughici a declaiiition by the person 
kihed as to the cause of his death, or as to any 1 1 the circumstances 
ot the trans«iction which resulted m las death, is admissible as 
evidence. But this exc(‘ption is verv strictly construed It must 
be proved that the declarant, at the time of making the declaration, 
was m actual danger of death, and had given up all hope of recovery. 
(c) Statements in pedigree cases . — On a question of pedigree the 
sttitement oi a dcci^ased person, wlicther based on his own personal 
knowledge or on family tiadition, is admi sible as evidence, if it is 
pioved that the person who made the statement was related to the 
pci son about w hose family relations the statement was made, and 
that the sta ement was made betore the question with respect to 
which the evidence is required had aiisen {d) Statements as to 
matters oj publts cr general — Statements by deceased per- 

sons are adniissifde as evidence of rcjnitation or general belief m 
questions relating to the existence ot any public or general right 
or custom, or matter of public and general interest. Statements of 
this kind arc constantly admitted in quc.stions relating to right of 
way, or rights of common, or manorial or other local customs. 
Maps, copies of court rolls, leases and other deeds, and verdicts, 
judgments, and oidcrs ot court fall witliin the exception ;n cases of 
this kind, {e) Statements in course of duty oi business -- A statement 
with respect to a particular fact made by a deceased person in 
pursuance of his duty m connexion with any office, employment or 
busme.ss, whether public or private, is admissible as evidence of that 
fact, if the statement appears fo have been made from personal 
knowledge, and at or about the time when the fact occurred. This 
exception covers entries by cleiks and other employees. (/) Statements 
against inietest — A statement made by a deceased person against 
his pccumaiy or propiictary interest is admissible as evidence, 
without lefeience to the time at which it was made. Where such a 
statement is admissible the w’hole of it becomes admi.ssiblc, though 
It may contain matters not against the interest of the pcr.son who 
made it, and though the total effect may be in his favour. Thus, 
where there was a question whether a particular sum was a gift or a 
loan, entries in an account book of icccipt of interest on the sum 
were admitted, and a statement in the book that the alleged debtor 
had on a particular date acknowledged the loan was also admitted, 
(e) Public documents — Under this head may be placed recitals in 
public acts of parliament, notices in the London. Edinburgh^ or Dublin 
Gazette (which are made evidence by statute in a large number of 
cases). an<l entries made in the performance of duty in official 
registers or records, such as registers of births, deaths 01 marriages, 
registers of companies, records m judicial proceedings, and the like. 
An entry in a public document may be treated as a statement made 
111 the course of duty, but it is admissible whether the person who 
made the statement is alive or dead, and without any evidence as 
to personal knowledge, or the time at which the statement is made. 
(It) Admissions — By the term " admission,” as hc.c used, is meant 
a statement made out of the witness-box by a party to the proceedings, 
whether civil or criminal, or by some person whose statements are 
binding on that party, against the interest of th.it party. The term 
includes admissions made in answer to interrogatories, or to a notice 
to admit facts, but not admissions made on the pleadings. Admis- 
j sions, in this sense of the term, .are admissible as evidence against the 

person by whom they are made or on whom they are binding, 
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without reference to the hfc or death of the person who made them. 
A person is bound by the statements of his agent, acting within the 
scope of his autlionty, and barristers and solicitors are agents for 
thcir clients in the conduct of legal proceedings. Conversely, a 
person suing or defending on behalf of another, e.g. as agent or 
trustee, is bound by the statements of the person whom he repre- 
sents Statements respecting property made by a predecessor m 
title bind the successor Where a statement is put m evidence as an 
admission by, or binding on, any person, that person is entitled to 
have the whole statement given m evidence. The principle ot this 
rule IS obviously sound, because it would be unfair to pick out fiom 
a man's statement what tells against him, and to suppress uhat is 
in his favour. But the application ot the rule is so letimes attended 
with difficulty. An admission will not be allowed to be used as 
evidence if it was made under a stipulation, express or implied, that 
it should not be so used Such admissions arc said to be made 
“ without prejudice." (i) Confessions ' A confession is an admission 
by a person accused of an offence that he has committed the offence 
of which he is accused. But th(* rules about admitting as evidence 
confessions in criminal proceedings arc much more strict than the 
rules about admissions m civil proceedings. The general rule is, 
that a confession is not admissible as evidence against any person 
except the person who makes it. But a confession made by one 
accomplice m the presence of another is admissible against the latter 
to this extent, that, if it implicates him, his silence under the charge 
may be used against him, whilst on the other hand his prompt 
repudiation of the charge might tell m his favour. In other words, 
the confession may be used as evidence of the conduct of the person 
m whose presence it was made A confession cannot Ik‘ admitted 
as evidence unless proved to be voluntary. A confession is not 
treated as being voluntary if it appears to the court to have been 
caused by any inducement, threat or promise which proceeded 
from a magistrate or other jierson m authority concerned in the 
charge, and which, m the ojnnion of the court, gave the accused 
erson reasonable ground for supposing that by making a confession 
e would gam some advantage or avoid some evil m reference to the 
proceedings against him. This applies to any inducement, threat 
or promise having reference to the charge, whether it is addressed 
directly to the accused person or is brought to hisknowlcdgc indirectly. 
But a confession is not involuntary merely because it appears to 
have been caused by the exhortations of a person in authority to 
make it as a matter of religious duty, or by an inducement collater<il 
to the proceedings, or l>y an inducement held out by a person having 
nothing to do with the apprehension, prosecution or examination 
of the prisoner Thus, a confesmon ma<le to a gaol chaplain m con- 
sequence of religious exliortation has been admitted as evidence. 
So also has a confession made liy a prisoner to a gaolci m consc({uenco 
of a promise by the gaoler, that if the prisoner confessed he should 
be allowed to hee his wife. To make a confession involuntary, the 
inducement must have reference to the jirisoner’s escape from the 
charge against him, and must be made by some person having power 
to reheve him, wholly or piirtially, from the consecpiences ot the 
charge. A cohfession is treated as voluntary if, in the opinion of the 
court, it was made after the complete removal of the imjiression 
produced by any inducement, threat or j^romisc which would hav'c 
made it involuntary Where a confession was inarlc under an 
inducement which ma^^es the confession involuntary, evidence 
may be given of facts discovered m consequence of the confession, 
and of so much of the confession as distinctly relates to tliose tacts. 
Thus, A. under circumstances which make the confession mv'olimtary, 
tells a policeman that he, \ , had thrown a lantern into the pond 
Evidence may be given that the lantern was found in the pond, and 
that A. said he had thrown it there. It is of coui'sc improper to try 
to extort a confession by fraud or under the j)romisc of seciecy. 
But if a confession is otherwise admissible as evidence, it does not 
become inadmissible merely because it was made under a promise 
of secrecy, or in consequence of a deception practised on the accused 
erson for the purpose of obtaining it, or when he was drunk, or 
ecause it was made in answer to questions, whether put by a 
magistrate or by a pnvate person, or because he was not warned 
that he was not bound to make the confession, and that it might 
be used against him. If a confession is given m evidence^ the whole 
of It must be given, and not merely the parts disadvantageous to the 
accused j)erson. Evidence amounting to a confession mav be used 
as such against the person who gave it, though it was given on oath, 
and though the proceeding m which it was given had reference to 
the same subject-matter as the proceeding in which it is to be used, 
and though the witness might have refused to answ'er the questions 
put to him. But if, after refusmg to answer such questions, the 
witness is improperly compelled to answer, his answers arc not 
a voluntary confession. The grave jealousy and suspicion with 
which the English law regards confessions oner a marked contrast 
to the importance attached to this form of evidence m other system? 
of procedure, such as the inquisitorial system which long prevailed, 
and still to some extent prevails, on the continent. (;) Res gestae — 
Statements arc often admitted as evidence on the ground that they 
form part of what is called the " transaction,” or res gestae^ the 
occurrence or nature of which is in question. For instance, where 
an act' may be proved, statements accompanying and explaining 
the act made by or to the person doing it, mav be given in evidence. 


I There is no difficulty in understanding . the princxj^te on which thd« 
exception from the hearsay rule rests, but there is often practical 
difficulty in applying it, and the practice has vraned. How long is 
the ” transaction ” to be treated as laRting ? Wliat ought to be 
treated as " the immediate and natural, effect of contmuing action," 
and, for that reason, ah part of the f$s gestae ? When aa act of violence 
13 committed, to what extent arc tho terms of the complaint made 
by the sufferer, as distinguished from the fact of a complaint ha vmg 
been made, admcssible as evidence ? These are* some of the questions 
raised. The cases in which statements by a -person as to -his bodily 
or mental condilion may Ikj pul in evidence may pcrhips be treated 
as falling under the same principle In the Rugeley poisoning case, 
statements by the deceased person before his illness as to his state 
of hcaltli, and as to his symptoms during illne«*s, were* admitted a« 
evidence lor the prosecution. Under the same pnnciple may also 
be brought the rule as to statements m conspiracy cases In charges 
of cousjmaoy, after evidence has been given of the existence of the 
j)lot, and of the connexion of the accused wutli it, the charge against 
one cons})iiator may bo sujiported by evidonco of anything done, 
written, or said, not only by him, but by any other of the conspirators, 
m furtherance of tlie common purpose. On. the other hcuid, a state- 
ment made by one conspirator, not in execution of the common 
jnirpose, but m narration of some event forming part of the con- 
.spiracy, w'ould be ticated, not as part of the ” iiansaction," but as 
a statement excluded by the hearsay rule. Thus the admissibility 
of wiitmgs 111 coiisjMiacy cases may depend on the tunc when they 
can be shown to have been in the possession of a fclLow-conspirator, 
w'hether before or after the prisoner's apprehension (A) Complaints 
in rape cases ^ <^c —In trials for rajic and similar offences, the fact 
that shortly after the commission of the alleged offence a complaint 
was made by the person against whom the offence was committed, 
and also the terms of the conijilaint, have been .wlmitted as evidence, 
not of the facts complained of, but of the consistency” of the com- 
plainant’s conduct with the story told by her in the witne.ss-box, and 
as negativing consent on her part. 

4. Opinion , — The rule excluding expressions of opinion also 
dates from the first distinction between the functions of wit- 
nesses and jury. It was for the witnesses to state facts, for the 
jury to form conclusions. Of course every statement of fact 
involves inference, and implies a judgment on phenomena ob- 
served by the senses. And the inference is often erroneous, as in 
the answer to the question, “ Was he drunk ? A prudent wit- 
ness will often guard himself, and is allowed to guard himself, by 
answering to the best of his belief. But, for practical purposes, 
it is possible to draw a distinction between a statement of facts 
observed and an expression of opinion as to the inference to be 
drawn from these facts, and the rule telling witnesses to state 
facts and not express opinions is of great value in keeping their 
statements out of the region of argument and conjecture. The 
evidence of “ experts,’^ that is to say, of persons having a special 
knowledge of some particular subject, is generally described as 
constituting the chief exception to the rule. But perhaps it 
would be more accurate to say that experts are allowed a much 
wider range than ordinary witnesses in the expression of their 
opinions, and in the statement of facts on which their opinions 
are based. Thus, in a poisoning case, a doctor may be asked 
as an expert whether, in his opinion, a particular poison produces 
particular symptoms. And, where lunacy is set up as a defence, 
an expert may be asked whether, in his opinion, the symptoms 
exhibited by the alleged lunatic commonly show unsoundness of 
mind, and whether such unsoundness of mind usually renders 
persons incapable of knowing the nature of their acts, or of 
knowing that what they do is either wrong or contrary to the 
law. Similar principles are applied to the evidence of engineers, 
and in numerous other cases. In cases of disputed handwriting 
the evidence of experts in handwriting is expressly recognized 
by statute (Evidence and Practice on Criminal Trials 1865). 

IV. Documentary Evidence 

Charters and other writings were exhibited to the jury at a 
very early date, and it is to writings so exhibited that the term 
** evidence or “ evidences seems to have been originally 
applied par excellence. The oral evidence of witnesses came 
later. Where a document is to be used as evidence the first 
question is how its contents are to 1 ^ proved. To this question 
the principle of “ best evidence applies, in the form of the rule 
that primary evidence must be given except in the cases where 
secondary evidence is allowed. By primary evidence is meant 
the document itself produced for inspection. Bv secondary 
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evidence is meant a copy of the, document, or verbal accounts of 
its contents. 

The rule as to the inadmissibility of a copy of a document is 
applied much more strictly to private than to public or official 
documents. Secondary evidence may be given ot the contents of 
a private document m the following cases . 

(a) Where tlie original is shown or appears to be in the possession 
of the adverse paity, and he, after liaving been sewed 
with reasonable notice to produce it, does not do so 
if) Where the original is shovTi or appears to be in the possession 
or i^ower of a stranger not legally bound to produce it, and 
he, after having been served with a writ of subpoena dvccs 
tecum^ or after having been sworn as a witness and askctl 
for the document, and having admitted that it is m court, 
refuses to produce it 

(r) Where it is shown that proper search has been made for the 
original, and there is reason for believing that it is destroyed 
or lost. 

(d) Where the original is of such a nature as not to be easily 
movable, as m the case of a placard posted on a wall, or 
of a tombstone, or is m a country from which it is not 
permitted to be remov'cd. 

(tf) Where the original is a document for the proof of which special 
provision is made by any act of parliament, or any law in 
force for the time being. Documents of, that kind arc 
practically treated on the same footing as private docu- 
ments. 

(/) Where the document is an entry in a banker’s book, provable 
according to the special provisions of the Bankers’ Books 
Evidence Act 1870. 

Secondary evidence of a private document is usually given either 
by producing a copy and calling a witness who can prove the copy 
to be correct, or, when there is no copy obtainable, by calling a 
witness who has seen the document, and can give an account of its 
contents. No general dehnitton of public document is possible, 
but the rules of evidence applicable to public documents are expressly 
applied by statute to many classes of documents. Primary evidence 
of any public document may be given by producing the document 
from- proper custody, and by a witness identifymg it as being what 
it piofcs.ses to be. Public documents may always be proved by 
secondary evidence, but the particular kind of secondary evidence 
required is m many cases defined by statute. Where a document 
is of such a public nature as to be admissible m e\ndence on its mere 
production from the proper custody, and no statute exists which 
rendci-s its contents provable by means of a copy, any copy thereof 
or extract therefrom is admissible as proof of its contents, if it is 
proved to be an examined copy or extract, or pui ports to be signed 
or certified as a true copy or extract by the officer to whose ctisto<lv 
the oraginal is cntru.stcd. Many statutes provide that various 
certificates, othcial and public documents, documents and' proceed- 
ings of corporations and of joint stock and other companic.s, and 
certified copies of documents, b>-laws, entiies in registers ,'>acl other 
books, shall be receivable as evidence of certain particulars m courts 
of justice, if they arc authenticated in the manner prescribed by the 
statutes. Whenever, by virtue of any such provision, any such 
certificate or certified copy is icccivdble as pioof of any paiti- 
cular m any court of justice, it is admissible as evidence, if it 
purjiorts to be authenticated in the manner prescribed by law, 
without calling any witness to prove any stamp, seal, or signature 
required for its authentication, or the official character of the person 
who appears to have signed it. The Documentary Evidence Acts 
1868, 1882 and 1805, provide modes of pioving the contents of 
several classes of proclamations, orders and icgulations. 

If a document is of a kind which is required by law to be attested, 
but not otherwise, an attesting witness must be called to prove its 
due oxccution. But Uiis rule is subject to the following exception'^ 
(a) If it is proved that there is no attesting witness alive, and 
capable of giving evidence, then it is sufficient to prove 
that the attestation of at least one attesting witness is m 
his handwriting, and that the signature of the ix*rson 
executing the document is in the handwriting of that 
person. 

ip) If the document is proved, or purports to be, more than 
thirty years old, and is produced from what the court 
considers to be its proper custody, an attesting witness 
need not be called, and it will be presumed without evidence 
that the instrument was duly executed and attested. 

Where a document embodies a judgment, a contract, a grant, 
or disposition of property, or any other legal transaction oit 
act in the law,'' on which rights depend, the validity of the 
transaction may be impugned on the ground of fraud, incapacity, 
want . of consideration, or other legal ground. But this seem- 
outside the law of evidence. In this class of cases a question 
often arises whether extrinsic evidence can be produced to vary 
the nature of the transaction embodied in the document. The 
answer to this (luestion seems to depend on whether the docu- 
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ment was or was not intended to be a comjrfete and final state- 
ment of the transaction which it embodies. If it was, you cannot 
go outside the document for the purpiose of ascertaining the 
nature of the transaction. If it was not, you may. But the 
mere statement of this test shows the difficulty of formulating 
precise rules, and of applying them when formulated. Fitz- 
James Stephen mentions, among the facts which may be proved 
in these cases, the existence of separate and consistent oral 
agreements as to matters on which the document is silent, if there 
is reason to believe that the document is not a complete and final 
statement of the transaction, and the existence of any usage or 
custom with reference to which a contract may be presumed to 
have been made. But he admits that the rules on the subject 
are ‘‘ by no means easy to apply, inasmuch as from the nature 
of the case an enormous number of transactions fall close on 
one side or the other of most of them." The underlying principle 
appears to be a rule of substantive law rather than of evidence* 
When parties to an arrangement have reduced the terms of the 
arrangement to a definite, complete, and final written form, they 
should be bound exclusively by the terms embodied in that form. 
The question in each case is under what circumstances they 
ought to be treated as having done so, 

'The expression “ parol evidence," which includes written as 
well as verbal evidence, has often been applied to the extrinsic 
evidence produced for the purpose of varymg the nature of the 
transaction embodied in a document. It is also applied to ex- 
trinsic evidence used for another purpose, namely, that of ex- 
plaining the meaning of the terms used in a document. The two 
questions, What is the real nature of the transaction referred 
to m a document ? and, What is the meaning of a document ? are 
often confused, but are really distinct from each other. The 
rules bearing on the latter question are rules of construction' or 
interpretatbn rather than of evidence, but are ordinarily treated 
as part of the law of evidence, and are for that reason included 
by Fitz James Stephen in his Digest. In stating these rules he 
adopts, with verbal modifications, the six propositions laid down 
by Vice-Chancellor Wigram in his Examinahons of the Rules of 
Law respecting the admission of Extrinsic Evidence in Aid of the 
Interpretation of Wills, The substance of these propositions 
appears to be this, that wherever the meaning of a document 
cannot be satisfactorily ascertained from the document itself, 
use may be made of any other evidence for the purpose of 
elucidating the meaning, subject to one restriction, that, except 
in cases of equivocation, t.e. where a person or thing is described 
in terms applicable equally to more than one, resort cannot be 
had to extrinsic expressions of the author's intention. 

V. Witnesses 

1. Attendance ^ — If a witness does not attend voluntarily he 
can be required to attend by a writ of subpoena, 

2, Competency , — As a general rule every person is a com- 
petent witness. Formerly persons were disqualified by crime 
or interest, or by being parties to the proceedings, but these 
disqualifications have now been removed by statute, and the 
circumstances which formerly created them do not affect the 
competency, though they may often affect the credibility, of a 
witness. 

Under the general law as it stood before the Criminal Evidence 
Act- 1898 came into force, a person charged with an offence was 
not competent to give evidence on his own behalf. But many 
exceptions had been made to this rule by legislation, and the rule 
itself was finally abolished by the act of 1898. Under that law 
a person charged is a competent witness, but he can only give 
evidence for the defence, and can only give evidence if he himself 
applies to do so. Under the law as it stood before 1898, persons 
jointly charged and being tried together were not competent to 
give evidence either for or against each other. Under the act 
of i8('S a person charged jointly with another is a competent 
.witness, but omy lor the defence, and not for the prosecution^ 
If, therefore, one of the persons charged applies to give evidence 
his cross-examination must not be conducted with a view to 
establish the guilt ot the other. Consequently, if it is thought 
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desirable to use against one prisoner the evidence of another 
who is being tried with him, the latter should be released, or a 
separate verdict of not guilty taken against him. A prisoner so 
giving evidence is popularly said to turn king’s evidence. It 
follows that, subject to what has been said above as to persons 
tried together, the evidence of an accomplice is admic^ible 
against his principal, and vice versa. The evidence of an accom- 
plice is, however, always received with great jealousy and caution. 
A conviction on the unsupported testimony of an accomplice 
may. 1 1 s ers 's, be strictly legal, but the practice is to require 
It to be con fumed by unimpeachable testimony in some material 
part, and more especially as to his identincation of the person or 
persons against whom his evidence may be received. The wife 
of a person charged is now a competent witness, but, except m 
certain special cases, she can only give evidence for the defence, 
and can only give evidence if her husband applies that she should 
do so. The special cases in which a wife can be called as a 
witness either for the prosecution or for the defence, and without 
the consent of the person charged, are cases arinng under parti- 
cular enactments scheduled to the act of 1898, and relating 
mainly to offences against wives and children, and cases in whicli 
the wife is by common law a competent witness against her 
husband, /.c. where the proceeding is against the husband for 
bodily injury or violence inflicted on his wife. The rule of ex- 
clusion extends only to a lawful wife. There is no ground for 
supposing that the wife of a prosecutor is an incompetent witness 
A witness is incompetent if, in the opinion of the court, he is 
prevented by extreme youth, disease affecting his mind, or any 
3ther cause of the same kind, from recollecting the matter on 
which he IS to testify, from understanding the question put to him, 
from giving rational answers to those questions, or from knowing 
that he ought to speak the truth. A witness unable to speak 
Dr hear is not incompetent, but may give his evidence by writing 
Dr by signs, or in any other manner in which he can make it in- 
telligible. The particular form of the religious belief of a witness, 
Dr his want of religious belief, does not affect his competency. 
This ground of incompetency has now been finally removed by the 
Daths Act 1888. It will be seen that the effect of the successive 
mactments which have gradually removed the disqualifications 
ittaching to various classes of witnesses has been to draw a 
iistinction between the comp(t‘^ncy of a witness and his credtbthty. 

person is disqualified on moral or religious grounds, but his 
:haracter may be such as to throw grave doubts on the value 
Df his evidence. No relationship, except to a limited extent that 
)f husband and wife, excludes from giving evidence. The parent 
nay be examined on the trial of the child, the child on that of 
he parent, master for or against servant, and servant for or 
igainst master. The relationship of the witness to the prosc- 
:utor or the prisoner in such cases may affect the credibility of 
.he witness, but does not exclude his evidence. 

3. Privilege. —It does not follow that, because a person L 
competent to give evidence, he can therefore be compelled to 
io so. 

No one, except a person charged with an offence when giving 
evidence on his own application, and as to the offence where- 
with he IS charged, is bound to answer a question if the answer 
would, in the opinion of the court, have a tendency to expose 
the witness, or the wife or husband of the witness, to any criminal 
:harge, penalty, or forfeiture, which the court regards as reason- 
ibly likely to be preferred or sued for. Accordingly, an accom- 
[dIicc cannot be examined without his consent, but if an accom- 
plice who has come forward to give evidence on a promise of 
Dardon, or favourable consideration, refuses to give full and fair 
nformation, he renders himself liable to be convicted on his 
Dwn confession. How'ever, even accomplices in such circum- 
stances are not required to answer on their cross-examination 
as to other offences. Where, under the new law, a person charged 
with an offence offers himself as a witness, he may be asked any 
pestion 111 cross-examination, notwithstanding that it would 
tend to criminate him as to the offence charged. But he may 
iDt be asked, and if he is asked must not be required to answer, 
any question tending to show that he has committed, or been 


convicted of, or been charged with, any other offence, or is of 
bad ch'^.racter, unljs:. : — 

(i ) The proof that he has committed, or been convicted of, the 
other offence is admissible evidence to show that he is 
guilty of the offence with which he is then charged ; or, 

(li ) He has personally, or by his advocate, asked qusetions of 
the witnesses for the prosecution, with a view to establish 
his own good character, or has given evidence of his good 
character, or the nature or conduct of the defence is such 
as to involve imputations on the charact.'r of the prose- 
cutor or the witnesses for the prosecution ; or, 

(iii.) He has given evidence against any other person charged 
with the same offence. 

He may not be asked questions tending to criminate his wife. 

The privilege as to criminating answers does not cover answers 
merely tending to establish a civil liability. No one is excused 
from answering a question or producing a document cmly because 
the answer or document may establish or tend to establish that 
he owes a debt, or is otherwise liable to any civil proceeding. 
It is a privilege for the protection of the witness, and therefore 
may be waived by him. But there are other privileges which 
cannot be so waived. Thus, on grounds of public policy, no one 
can be compelled, or is allowed, to give evidence relating to any 
affairs of state, or as to official communications between public 
officers upon public affairs, except with the consent of the head 
of the department concerned, and this consent is refused if the 
production of the information asked for is considered detri- 
mental to the public service. 

Again, in cases in which the government is immediately con- 
cerned, no witness can be compelled to answer any question the 
answer to which would tend to discover the names of persons 
by or to whom information was given as to the commission of 
offences. It is, as a rule, for the court to decide whether the per- 
mission of any such question would or would not, under the 
circumstances of the particular case, be injurious to the ad- 
ministration of justice. 

A husband is not compellable to disclose any communication 
made to him by his wife during the marriage ; and a wife is not 
compellable to disclose any communication made to her by her 
husband during the marriage. 

A legal adviser is not permitted, whether during or after the 
termination of his employment as such, unless with his client’s 
express consent, to disclose any communication, oral or docu- 
mentary, made to him as such legal adviser ^ by or on behalf of 
his client, during, in the course of, and for the purpose of his 
employment, or to disclose any advice given by him to his client 
during, in the course of. and for the purpose of such employment. 
But this protection does not extend to — 

{a) Any such communication if made in furtherance of any 
criminal purpose ; nor 

{b) Any fact observed by a legal adviser in the course of his 
employment as such, showing that ary crime or fraud has been 
committed smee the commencement of his employment, whether 
his attention was directed to such fact by or on behalf of his 
client or not ; nor 

{c] Any fact with which the legal adviser became acquainted 
otherwise than in his character as such. 

Medical men and clergymen are not privileged from the dis- 
closure of communications made to them in professional con- 
fidence, but it is not usual to press for the disclosures of com- 
munications made to clergymen. 

4. Oaths, — A witness must give his evidence under the sanction 
of an oath, or of what is equivalent to an oath, that is to say, of 
a solemn promise to speak the truth. The ordinary form of oath 
is adapted to Christians, but a person belonging to a non- 
Christian religion may be sworn in any form prescribed or 
recognized by the aistom of his religion. (See the article Oath.) 

5. Publicity. — The evidence of a witness at a trial must, as 
a general rule, be given in open court in the course of the trial. 
The secrecy which was such a characteristic feature of the 
“ inquisition ” procedure is abhorrent to English law, and, even 
where publicity conflicts with decency, English courts are very 
reluctant to dispense with or relax the safeguards for justice 
which publicity involves. 
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6, Examirialion. — The normal course of procedure is this, i 
The party who begins, i.e. ordinarily the plaintiff or prosecutor, 
calls his witnesses in order. Each witness is first examined on 
behalf of the party for whom he is called. This is called the 
examination in chief. Then he is liable to be cross-examined 
on behalf of the other side. And, finally, he may be re-examined 
on behalf of his own side. After the case for the other side has 
been opened, the same procedure is adopted with the witnesses 
for that side. In some cases the party who began is allowed to 
adduce further evidence in reply to his opponent's evidence. 
The examination is conducted, not by the court, but by or on 
behalf of the contending parties. It will be seen that the prin- 
ciple underlying this procedure is that of the duel, or conflict 
between two contending parties, each relying on and using his 
own evidence, and trying to break down the evidence of his 
opponent. It differs from the principle of the “ inquisition ’’ 
procedure, in which the court takes a more active part, and in 
which the cases for the two sides arc not so sharply distinguished. 
In a continental trial it is often diflicult to determine whether 
the case for the prosecution or the case for the defence is proceed- 
ing. Conflicting witnesses stand up together and arc “ con- 
fronted with each other. In the examination in chief questions 
must be confined to matters bearing on the main question at 
issue, and a witness must not be asked leading questions, i.e. 
questions suggesting the answer which the person putting the 
(luestion wishes or expects to receive, or suggesting disputed 
facts about which the witness is to testify. But the rule about 
leading questions is not applied where the questions asked aic 
simply introductory, and form no part of the real substance of 
the inquiry, or where they relate to matters which, though 
material, are not disputed. And if the witness called by a person 
appear^ to be directly hostile to him, or interested on the other 
side, or unwilling to reply, the reason for the rules applying to 
examination in chief breaks down, and the witness may be 
asked leading questions and cross-examined, and treated in every 
respect as though he w’as a witness called on the othci side, except 
that a party producing a witness must not impeach his credit by 
general evidence of bad character (Evidence and Practice on 
Criminal Trials Act 1^65). In cross-examination questions not 
bearing on the main issue and leading questions may be put and 
(subject to the rules as to privilege) must be answered, as the 
cross-examiner is entitled to test the examination in chief by 
every means m his power. Questions not bearing on the main 
issue are often asked in cross-examination merely for the purpose 
of putting off his guard a witness who is supposed to have learnt 
up his story. In cros^-examination questions may also be asked 
which tend cither to test the accuracy or credibility of the 
witness, or to shake his credit by impeaching his motives or in- 
juring his cliaracter. Tlie licence allowed in cross-examination has 
often been seriously abused, and the power of the court to check 
it is recognized by one of the rules of the supreme court (R.S.C. 
xxxvi. 39, added in 1883). It is considered WTong to put 
questions which assume that facts have been proved which have 
not been proved, or that answers have been given contrary to 
the fact. A witness ought not to be pressed in cross-examination 
as to any facts which, if admitted, would not affect the question 
at issue or the credibility of the witness. If the cross-examiner 
intends to adduce evidence contrary to the evidence given by 
the witness, he ought to put to the witness in cross-examination 
the substance of the evidence which he proposes to adduce, in 
order to give the witness an opportunity of retracting or explain- 
ing. Where a witness has answered a question which only tends 
to affect his credibility by injuring his character, it is only in a 
limited number of cases that evidence can be given to contra- 
dict his answer. Where he is asked whether he has ever been 
convicted of any felony or misdemeanour, and denies or refuses 
to answer, proof may be given of the truth of the facts suggested 
(28 & 29 Viet. c. 15, s. 6). The same rule is observed w’here 
he is asked a question tending to show that he is not impartial. 
Where a witness has previously made a statement inconsistent 
with his evidence, proof may be given that he did in fact make 
it. But before such proof u given the circumstances of the alleged 
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statement, suflTicient to designawv, the particular occasion, must 
be mentioned to the witness, and he must be asked whether he 
did or did not make the statement. And if the statement was 
made in, or has been reduced to, writing, the attention of the 
w'ltness must, before the writing is used against him, be called to 
those parts of the writing which are to be used for the purpose of 
contradicting him (Evidence and Practice on Criminal Trials Act 
1865, ss. 4, 5). The credibility of a witness may be impeached 
by the evidence of persons who swear that they, from their 
knowledge of the witness, believe him to be unworthy of 
credit on his oath. These persons may not on their examina- 
tion in chief give reasons for their belief, but they may be 
asked their reasons in cross-examination, and their answ^ers 
cannot be contradicted. When the credit of a witness is so 
impeached, the party who called the witness may give evidence 
in rej)ly to show that the witness is worthy of credit. Re- 
examination must be directed exclusively to the explanation 
of matters referred to in cross-examination, and if new matter 
is, by the permission of the court, intioduced in re-examination, 
the other side may further cross-examine upon it. A witness 
under examination may refresh his memory by referring to any 
writing made by himself at or about the time of the occurrence 
to which the writing relates, or made by any other peison, and 
read and found accurate by the witness at or about the time. 
An expert may rcficsh his memory by reference to prolession.il 
treatises. 

E'or the history of the English law of evidence, see Bnmnci, 
r.ntstt'hung da i:>ihwuroe)ichtc , Bigelow, Ihstory of PtocediDC lu 
Jatq/aiid , Stephen (Sir J F llistoty of the Cnnitncd Jaw of Ln^laud , 
Pollock ami Maitland, Histoiv of lai^hdi Imw^ hi; 11 ch iv , 
Thciy<‘r, Piehntinatv 1 reatise on Kvtdeme at (he Common I aw The 
puncipal text-books now in use are - -Roscoe, of the Lmv cf 

Evidane on the 'Inal of Actions at Nisi Pniis (liith cd , 1007), 
Roscoe, Dif^est of the J^aw of Piidcnce in Cnminal Cases (i3tn ed , 
i()o<S) ; Ta\lor, Ticatne on the I.aw of Fvidaue (10th ed., 190O) , 
Best, J^nnaples of the I.aw of Evidence (loth ed , i<K>b) ; Powell, 
PnnafyliS and I^iacine of the Law of J.vidence (tSth ed , 1004), 
Stephen, c'f the I aw of 1 vulaue (-Stli ed , igoy) ; Wilis, 1 heoiy 

and Pt actue of the Law of Eiidcnce (1907) For the histoiy ol the law 
of cnnnnal OMdcnce in France, see Esmein, liist de la proicdute 
cnnumlle cn Inance For CJermany, see Holtzendortt, 1 'nc\clof>adte 
der Eechtsivissenschaft (passages indexed under head “Be^^els'’); 
Holtzcndoilf, PeihtslcMkon (“ Beweis "). (C. P. 1 ) 

fiVIL EYE. The terror of the arts of “ fascination,” i.e, that 
certain persons can bewitch, injure and even kill with a glance, 
has been and is still very widely spread. The pow'er was not 
thought to be always maliciously cultiv'ated. It was as often 
supposed to be involuntary (cf. Deuteronomy xxviii. 54) ; and 
a story is tohl of a Slav w'ho, afflicted with the evil eye, at la^l 
blinded himself 111 order that he might not be the means of injur- 
ing his children (Woyciki, Polish Folklore y trans. by Lewenstein, 
p. 25). Few of the old classic writers fail to refer to the dread 
power. In Rome the ‘^evil eye” was so well recognized that 
Pliny states that special laws w'ere enacted against injury to 
crops by incantation, excantation or fascination. Ihe powxr 
was styled /Sao-Kavia by the Greeks and fasctnalto by the Latins. 
Children and young animals of all kinds were thought to be speci- 
ally susceptible. Charms were worn against the evil eye both 
by man and beast, and in Judges viu. 21 it is thought there is 
a reference to this custom m the allusion to the ” ornaments ’ 
on the necks of camels. In classic times the w'caring of amulets 
was universal. They wxre of three classes: (i) those the 
tention of which was to attract on to thcmscKcs, as the light- 
ning-rod the lightning, the malignant glance ; (2) charms hidden 
in the bosom of the dress ; (3) written words from sacred writ- 
ings. Of these three types the first w'as most numerous. They 
were oftenest of a grotesque and generally grossly obscene nature. 
They were also made in the form of frogs, beetles and so on. 
But the ancients did not wholly rely on amulets. Spitting was 
among the Greeks and Romans a most common antidote to the 
poison of the evil eye. According to Theocritus it is necessary 
to spit three times into the breast of the person w ho fears fascina- 
tion. Gestures, too, often intentionally obscene, were regarded 
as prophylactics on meeting the dreaded individual. The evil 
eye was believed to have its impulse in envy, and thus it came 
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,0 be regarded as unlutky to have any of your possessions praised. 
\jnong the Romans, therefore, it was customary when praising 
inything to add Praefiscint dixerim (Fam Evil ! I should say). 
This custom survives in modern Italy, where in like circumstances 
s said St mol occhio non ci fosse (May the evil eye not strike it). 
The object of these conventional phrases was to prove that the 
peaker was sincere and had no evil designs in his praise. Though 
here is no set formula, traces of the custom are found in English 
ural sayings, e.g. the Somersetshire I don^t wish ce no harm, 
0 I on’t zay no more.’' This is what the Scots call fore- 
peaking,” when praise beyond measure is likely to be followed 
)y disease or accident. A Manxman will never say he is very 
^^eil: he usually admits that he is “middling,” or qualifies his ad- 
nission of good health by adding “ now or “ just now.” The 
)elief led in many countries to the saying, when one heard any- 
>ody or anything praised superabundantly, “ God preserve him 
flr it.” Sk) in Ireland, to avoid being suspected of having the evil 
lye, it is advisable when looking at a child to say “God bless it”; 
md when passing a farm-yard where cows are collected at milking 
ime it is usual for the peasant to say, “ The blessing of God be 
>n you and all your labour.’* Bacon writes : “ It seems some 
lave been so curious as to note that the times when the stroke 
w of an envious eye does most hurt are particularly when 
he party envied is beheld in glory and triumph.” 

The powers of the evil eye seem indeed to have been most 
eared by the prosperous. Its powers arc often quoted as almost 
imitlcss. Thus one record solemnly declares that in a town 
if Africa a fascinator called Elzanar killed by his evil art no less 
han 8o people in two years (W. W. Story, Castle St Angelo, 
877, p. 149). The belief as affecting cattle was universal in the 
Scottish Highlands as late as the i8th century and still lingers. 
Thus if a stranger looks admiringly on a cow the peasants still 
hink she will waste away, and they offer the visitor some of her 
nilk to drink in the belief that in this manner the spell is broken, 
^he modem Turks and Arabs also think that their horses and 
amels are subject to the evil eye. But the people of Italy, 
specially the Neapolitans, are the best modern instances of 
tnplicit believers. The jettatore, as the owner of the evil eye is 
ailed, is so feared that at his approach it is scarcely an ex- 
ggeration to say that a street will clear : everybody will rush 
cito doorways or up alleys to avoid the drcuidcd glance. The 
eitaiore di bambini (fascinator of children) is the mo.st dreaded 
if all. The evil eye is still much feared for horses in India, 
;!hina, Turkey, Greece and almost everywhere where horses are 
ound. In rural England the pig is of all animals oftenest 
‘ overlooked.*^ While the Italians are perhaps the greatest 
lelievers in the evil eye as affecting persons, the superstition 
» rife in the East. In India the belief is universal. In Bewnbay 
he bkst of the evil eye is supposed to be a form of spirit-pos- 
ession. In w^estern India all witches and wizards are said to 
le evibeyed. Modern ICgy^ptian mothers thus accenmt for the 
icldy appearance of their babies. In Turkey passages from 
he Koran are painted on the outside of houses to save the in- 
nates, and texts as amulets are worn upon the person, or hung 
rpon camels and horses by Arabs, Abyssinians and other 
leoples. The superstition is universal among savage races. 

For a full discussion sec Evil Eye by F, T. Elworthy (T^ondon, 
895) I also W, W. Story, Castle St Angelo and the Ei'tl Eye (1877) ; 
1 . N. Rolfe and H, Ingleby, Naples in iSSS (1888) ; Johannes 
'hristian Frommann, Traciatus de fascinatione novus et singulans, 
kc , &c. (Nuremburg, 1675) ; R. C. Maclagan, Evil Eye in the Western 
itghlands (1902). 

EVOLUTION. The modern doctrine of evolution or evolv- 
ng,” as opposed to that of simple creation, has been defined by 
^rof. James Sully in the 9th edition of this encyclopaedia as a 
‘ natural history of the cosmios including organic beings, ex- 
>ressed in' physical terms as a mechanical process.’^ The follow- 
ng exposition of the historical development of the doctrine is 
aken from Sully’s article, and for the most part is in his own 
^ords. 

In the modern doctrine of evolution the cosmic system appears 
a na^ral product of elementary matter and its laws, Tlie 
i^rious- grades of life on our planet are the natural consequences 


of certain physical processes involved In the gradual transfor- 
mations of the*eafth. Conscious life is viewed as conditioned by 
physical (organic and more especially nervous) processes, and 
as evolving itself in close correlation with organic evolution. 
Finally, human development, as exhibited in historical and pre- 
historical records, is regarded as the highest and most complex 
result of organic and physical evolution. Tliis modern doctrine 
of evolution is but an expansion and completion of those physical 
theories (see below) which opened the history of speculation^ 
It differs from them in being grounded on exact and verified 
research. As such, moreover, it is a much more limited theory 
of evolution than the ancient. It does not necessarily concern 
itself about the question of the infinitude of worlds in space and 
in time. It is content to explain the origin and course of develop- 
ment of the world, the solar or, at most, the sidereal system 
which falls under our own observation. It would be difficult to 
say what branches of science had done most towards the establish- 
ment of this doctrine. We must content ourselves by referring 
to the progress of physical (including chemical) theory, which has 
led to the great generalization of the conservation of energy ; to 
the discovery of the fundamental chemical identity of the matter 
of our planet and of other celestial bodies, and of the chemical 
relations of organic and inorganic bodies ; to the advance of 
astronomical speculation respecting the origin of the solar system, 
&c. ; to the growth of the science of geology which has necessi- 
tated the conception of vast and unimaginable periods of time 
in the past history of our globe, and to the rapid march of the 
biological sciences which has made us familiar with the simplest 
types and elements of organism ; finally, to the development 
of the science of anthropology (including comparative psycho- 
logy, philology, &c.), and to the vast extension and improvement 
of all branches of historical study. 

History &f the Idea of EmluUon.‘-->Tht doctrine of evolution 
in its finished and definite form is a modern product. It required 
for its formation an amount of scientific knowledge which could 
only be very gradually acquired. It is vain, therefore, to look 
for clearly defined and systematic presentations of the idea among 
ancient writers. On the other hand, nearly all systems of philo- 
sophy have discussed the underlying problems. Such questions 
as the origin of the cosmos as a whole, the production of organic 
beings and of conscious minds, and the meaning of the observable 
grades of creation, have from the dawn of speculation occupied 
men’s minds ; and the answers to these questions often imply a 
vague recognition of the idea of a gradual evolution of things. 
Accordingly, in tracing the antecedents of the modern philosophic 
doctrine we shall have to glance at most of the principal systems 
of cosmology, ancient and modern. Yet since in these systems 
inquiries into the esse and fieri of the world are rarely distin- 
guished with any precision, it will be necessary to indicate 
very briefly the general outlines of the system so far as they 
are necessary for understanding their bearing on the problems 
of evolution. 

Mythological Interpretation . — The problem of the origin of the 
world was the first to engage man’s speculative activity. Nor 
was this line of inquiry pursued simply as a step in the more 
practical problem of man’s final destiny. The order of ideas 
observable in children suggests the reflection that man began to 
discuss the “ whence ” of existence before the “ whither.” At 
first, as in the case of the child, the problem of the genesis of 
things was conceived anthropomorphically : the question 
“ How did the world arise } ” first shaped itself to the human 
mind under the form “ Who made the world ? ” As long as the 
problem was conceived in this simple manner there was, of course, 
no room for the idea of a necessary self-conditioned evolution. 
Yet the first indistinct germ of such an idea appears to emerge 
in combination with that of creation in some of the ancient 
systems of theogony. Thus, for example, in the myth of the 
ancient Parsees, the gods Ormuzd and Ahriman are said to 
evolve themselves out of a primordial matter. It may be sup- 
posed that these crude fancies embody a dim recognition of the 
physical forces and objects personified under the forms of deities, 
and a rude attempt to account for their genesis as a natural 
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process. These first unscientific ideas of a genesis of the per- 
manent objects of nature took as their pattern the process of 
organic reproduction and development, and this, not only 
because these objects were regarded as personalities, but also 
because this • particular mode of becoming would most impress 
these early observers. This same way of looking at the origin 
of the material world is illustrated in the Egyptian notion of a 
cosmic egg out of which issues the god (Phta) who creates the 
world. 

Indian Philosophy , — Passing from mythology to speculation 
properly so called, we find in the early systems of philosophy of 
India theories of emanation which approach in some respects 
the idea of evolution. Brahma is conceived as the eternal self- 
existent being, which on its material side unfolds itself to die 
world by gradually condensing] itself to material objects dirough 
the gradations of ether, fire, water, earth and the elements. At 
the same time this eternal bedng is conceived as the all-embracing 
world-soul from which emanates the liierarchy of individual 
souls. In the later system of emanation of Sankhya there is a 
more marked approach to a materialistic doctrine of evolution. 
If, we are told, wc follow the chain of causes far enough back 
we reach unlimited eternal creative nature or matter. Out of 
this “ principal thing ” or original nature all material and 
spiritual existence issues, and into it will return. Yet this prim- 
ordial creative nature is endowed with volition with regard to 
its own development. Its first emanation as plastic mture 
contains the original soul or deity out of which all individual 
souls issue. 

Early Greek Physicists . — Passing by Buddhism, which, though 
teaching the periodic destruction of our world by fire, &c., does 
not seek to determine the ultimate origin of the cosmos, we come 
to those early Greek physical philosophers who distinctly set 
themselves to eliminate tlie idea of divine interference with the 
world by representing its origin and changes as a natural process. 
The early Ionian physicists, including Thales, Aiiaxinitindcr and 
Anaximenes, seek to explain the world as generated out of a 
primordial matter (Gr. vh) ; hence the name “ Hylozoists ^’), 
which is at the same time the universal support of things. This 
substance is endowed with ja generative or transmutative force 
by virtue of which it passes into a succession of forms. They 
thus resemble modem evolutionists, since they regard the world 
with its infinite variety of forms as issuing from a simple mode 
of matter. More especially the cosmology of Anaximander 
resembles the modern doctrine of evolution in its conception of 
the indeterminate (to aTrctpoi/) out of which the particular forms 
of the cosmos are differentiated. Again, Anaximander may be 
said to prepare the way for more modem conceptions of material 
evolution by regarding his primordial substance as eternal, and 
by looking on all generation as alternatmg with destruction, 
each step of the process being of course simply a transformation 
of the indestructible substance. Once more, the notion tliat 
this indeterminate body contains potentially in itself the funda- 
mental contraries — ^hot, cold, &c. — by the excretion or evolution 
of which definite substances were generated, is ciearily a fore- 
casting of that antithesis of potentiality and actuality which 
from Aristotle downwards has been made the basis of so many 
theories of development. In. conclusion, it is noteworthy that 
though resorting to utterly fanciful hypotheses respecting the 
order of the development of the world, Anaximanrler agrees with 
modern evolutionists in conceiving the heavenly bodies as 
arising out of an aggregation of diffused matter, and in assigning 
to organic life an origin in the inorganic materials of the primitive 
earth (pristine mud). The doctrine of Anaximenes, who unites 
the conceptions of a deterraiiuite and mdetermmate original 
substance adopted by Thales and Anaximander in the hypothesis 
of a primordial and ^l-generating air, is a clear advance on these 
theories, inasmuch as it introduces the scientific idea of con- 
densation and rarefaction as' the great generating or transforming 
agencies. For the rest, his theory is chiefly important as em- 
phasizing the vital character of the original .substance. The 
primordial air is conceived. as animated, Anaximenes seems 
to have inclined to a view of cosmic evolution as throughout 


involving a quasi-spiritual factor. This idea of the air as the 
original principle and source of life and intelligence is much 
more clearly expressed by a later writer, Diogenes of Apollonia. 
Diogenes made this conception of a vital and intelligent air the 
ground of a teleological view of climatic and atmospheric pheno- 
mena. It is noteworthy that he sought to establish the identity 
of organic and inorganic matter by help of the facts of vegetal 
and animal nutrition. Diogenes distinctly taught that the world 
is of finite duration, and will be renewed out of the primitive 
substance. 

Heraclitus again deserves a prominent place in a history of 
the idea of evolution. Heraclitus conceives of the incessant 
process of flux in which all things are involved as consisting of 
two sides or moments — generation and decay — which are re- 
garded as a confluence of opposite streams. In thus making 
transition or diange, viewed as the identity of existence and 
non-existence, the leading idea of his system, Heraclitus antici- 
pated ui some measure Hegel’s peculiar doctrine of evolution 
as a dialectic process.^ At the same time w e may find expressed 
in figurative language the germs of thoughts which enter into 
still newer doctrines of evolution. For example, the notion of 
conflict (ttoAc/xos) as the father of all things and of harmony as 
arising out of a union of discords, and again of an endeavour by 
individual things to maintain themselves in permanence against 
Uie universal process of destruction and renovation, cannot but 
remind one of certain fundamental ideas in Darwin’s theory of 
evolution. 

Empedocles , — Empedocles took an imporUmt step in the direc- 
tion of modern conceptions of physical evolution by teaching that 
all things arise, not by transformations of some primitive form of 
matter, but by various combinations of a number of permanent 
elements. Further, by maintaining that the elements arc con- 
tinually being combined and separated by the two forces love 
and hatred, which appear to represent in a figurative way tlie 
physical forces of attraction and repulsion, Junpedocles may be 
said to have made a considerable advance in tlie construction 
of the idea of evolution as a strictly mechanical process. It 
may be observed, too, that Uie hypothesis of a primitive com- 
pact mass (sphaerus), in which love (attraction) is supreme, 
has ^me curious points of similarity to, and contrast with, that 
notion of a primitive nebulous matter with which the modern 
doctrine of cosmic evolution usually sets out. Empedocles tries 
to explain the genesis of organic beings, and, according to Lange, 
anticipates the idea of Darwin that adaptations abound, because 
it is their nature to perpetuate themselves. He further recog- 
nizes a progress in the production of vegetable and animal forms, 
though this part of his theory is essentially crude and unscientific. 
More important in relation to the modern problems of evolution 
is his thoroughly materialistic way of explaining the origin of 
sensation and knowledge by help of his peculiar hypothesis of 
effluvia and pores. The supposition that sensation thus rests 
on a material process of absorption from external bodies natur- 
ally led up to the idea that plants and even inorganic substances 
are precipient, and so to an indistinct recognition of organic life 
as a scale of intelligence. 

Aiomists , — In the theory of Atomism taught by Leucippus 
and Democritus w'e have the basis of the modem mechanical 
conceptions of cosmic evolution. Here the endless harmonious 
diversity of our cosmos, as well as of other worlds supposed to 
coexist with our own, is said to arise through the various com- 
bination of indivisible material elements differing in figure and 
magnitude only. The force which brings the atoms together in 
the forms of objects is inherent in the elements, and all their 
motions are necessary. The origin of things, which is also their 
substanoe, is thus laid in the simplest and most homogeneous 
elements or principles. The real world thus arising consists only 
of diverse combinations of atoms, having the properties of 
magnitude, figure, weight and hardness, all other qualities being 
relative only to the sentient organism. The problem of the 
genesis of mind is practically solved by identifying the soul, 

1 This is brought out by F. Lassallc, Dto Philosophic Ihi^akhitos, 
p. 126, 
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or vital principle, with heat or fire ^>hich pervades in unequal 
proportions, not only man and animals, but plants and nature 
as a whole, and through the agitation of which by incoming 
effluvia all sensation arises. 

Aristotle — Aristotle is much nearer a conception of evolution 
than his master Plato. It is true he sets out with a transcendent 
Deity, and follows Plato in viewing the creation of the cosmos 
us a process of descent from the more to the less perfect accord- 
ing to the distance from the original self-nK)\nng agency. Yet 
on the whole Aristotle leans to a teleological theory of evolution, 
which he interprets dualistually by means of certain meta- 
physical distinctions. Thus even his idea of the relation of the 
divine activity to the world shows a tendency to a pantheistic 
notion of a divine thought which gradually realizes itself in the 
process of becoming. Aristotle’s distinction of form and matter, 
and his conception of becoming as a transition from actuality 
to potentiality, provides a new ontological way of conceiving 
the process of material and organic evolution.^ To Aristotle 
the whole of nature is instinct with a vital impulse towards some 
higher manifestation. Organic life presents itself to him as a 
progressive scale of complexity determined by its final end, 
namely, man.- In some respects Aristotle approaches the 
modern view of evolution. Thus, though he looked on species 
as fixed, being the realization of an unchanging formative prin- 
ciple he seems, as Ueberweg observes, to have inclined 

to entertain the possibility of a spontaneous generation in the 
case of the lowest organisms. Aristotle’s teleological concep- 
tion of organic evolution often approaches modern mechanical 
conceptions. Thus he says that nature fashions organs in the 
order of their necessity, the first being those essential to life. 
So, too, in his psychology he speaks of the several degrees of 
mind as arising according to a progressive necessity.^ In his 
view of touch and taste, as the two fundamental and es.sential 
senses, he may remind one of Herbert Spencer’s doctiinc. At 
the same time Aristotle precludes the idea of a natural develop- 
ment of the mental series by the supposition that man contains, 
over and above a natural finite soul inscparalfic from the body, 
a substantial and eternal principle (roes) which enters into the 
individual from without. Aristotle’s brief suggestions respect- 
ing the origin of society and governments in the Politics show a 
leaning to a naturalistic interpretation of human history as a 
development conditioned by growing necessities. 

Strata , — Of Aristotle’s immediate successors one deserves 
to be noticed here, namely, Stralo of Lampsacus, who de- 
veloped his master’s cosmology into a system of naturalism. 
Strato appears to reject Aristotle’s idea of an original .source 
of movement and life extraneous to the world in favour of an 
immanent principle. All parts of matter have an inward plastic 
life whereby they can fashion themselves to the best advantage, 
according to their capability, though not with consciousness. 

The Stoics , — In the cosmology of the Stoics wc have the germ 
of a monistic and pantheistic conception of evolution. All things 
are said to be developed out of an original being, which is at once 
material (fire) and spiritual (the Deity), and in turn they will 
dissolve back into this primordial source. At the same time the 
world as a developed whole is regarded as an organism which is 
permeated with the divine Spirit, and so we may say that the 
world-process is a self-realization of the divine Being. The forma- 
tive princ^lc or force of the world is said to contain the several 
rational germinal forms of things. Individual things are sup- 
posed to arise out of the original being, as animals and plants out 
of seeds. Individual souls arc an efflux from the all-compassing 
world-soul. The necessity in the world’s order is regarded by 
the Stoics as identical with the divine reason, and this idea is 
used as the basis of a teleological and optimistic view of nature. 
Very curious, in relation to modern evolutional ideas, is the 
Stoical doctrine that our world is but one of a series of exactly 

* Zeller says th'it through this distinction Aristotle first made 
possible the idea of development. 

2 See this well brought out in G. H. Lewes’s Aristotle, p. 187. 

• Grote calls attention to the contrast betw'ccn Plato’s and Aris- 
totle’s way of conceiving the gradations of mind [Aristotle, ii, 171). 


identical ones, all of which are destined to be burnt up and 
destroyed. 

The Epicureans — Lucretius , — The Epicureans differed from 
the Stoic.s by adopting a purely mechanical view of the world- 
process. Their fundamental conception is that of Democritus ; 
they seek to account for the formation of the cosmos, with its 
order and regularity, by setting out with the idea of an original 
(vertical) motion of the atoms, which somehow or other results 
in movements towards and from one another. Our world is but 
one of an infinite number of others, and all the harmonies and 
adaptations of the universe are regarded as a special case of the 
infinite possibilities of mechanical events. Lucretius regards the 
primitive atoms (first beginnings or first bodies) as seeds out 
of which individual things are developed. All living and sentient 
things are formed out of insentient atoms {e,g, worms spring out 
of dung). The peculiarity of organic and sentient bodies is due 
to the minuteness and shape of their particles, and to their special 
motions and combinations. So, too, mind consists but of ex- 
tremely fine particles of matter, and dissolves into air when the 
body dies. Lucretius traces, in the fifth book of his poem, the 
progressive genesis of vegetal and animal forms out of the mother- 
earth. He vaguely anticipates the modern idea of the world 
as a survival of the fittest when he says that many races may 
have lived and died out, and that tliose winch still exist have 
been protected either by craft, courage or speed. Lucretius 
touc*hes on the dcv(‘lopmcnt of man out of a primitive, hardy, 
beast-likc condition. Pregnant hints are given respecting a 
natural development of language which has its germs in sounds 
of quadrupeds and birds, of religious ideas out of dreams and 
waking hallucinations, and of the art of music by help of the 
suggestion of natural sounds. Lucretius thus recognizes the 
whole range of existence to which the doctrine of evolution may 
be appliecl. 

Neoplatonists , — In the doctrines of the Neoplatonists, of 
whom Plotinus is the most important, wc have the woi Id- 
process represented after the example of Plato as a series of 
descending steps, each being less perfect than its predecessoi s, 
since it is further removed from the first cause.’* The system 
of Plotinus, Zeller remarks, is nut strictly speaking one of 
emanation, since there is no communication of the divine 
essence to the created world ; yet it resembles emanation inas- 
much as the genesis of the world is conceived as a necessary 
physical effect, and not as the result of volition. Jn Proclus wc 
find this conception of an emanation of the world out of the 
Deity, or the absolute, made more exact, the process being re- 
garded as threefold — (i) persistence of cause in effect, (2) the 
departure of effect from cause, and (3) the tendency of effect to 
revert to its cause. 

The Fathers , — The speculations of the fathers respecting 
the origin and course of the world seek to combine Christian 
ideas of the Deity with doctrines of Greek philosophy. The 
common idea of the origin of things is that of an absolute creation 
of matter and mind alike. The course of human history is 
regarded by those writers who are most concerned to refute 
Judaism as a progressive divine education. Among the Gnostics 
we meet with the hypothesis of emanation, as, for example, in 
the curious cosmic theory of Valentinus. 

Middle Ages — Early Schoolmen , — In the speculative writings 
of the middle ages, including those of the schoolmen, we find 
no progress towards a more accurate and scientific view of nature. 
The cosmology of this period consists for the most part of the 
Aristotelian teleological view of nature combined with the 
Christian idea of the Deity and His relation to the world. In 
certain writers, however, there appears a more elaborate trans- 
formation of the doctrine of creation into a system of emanation. 
According to John Scotus Erigena, the nothing out of which the 
world is created is the divine essence. Creation is the act by 
which God passes through the primordial causes, or universal 
ideas, into the region of particular things (processio), in order 
finally to return to himself (reversio). The transition from the 

< Zeller observes that this scale of decreasing perfection is a 
necessary consequence of the idea of a transcendent deity* 
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universal to the particular is of course conceived as a descent 
or degradation. A similar doctrine of emanation is to be found 
in the writings of Bernhard of Chartres, who conceives the 
process of the unfolding of the world as a movement in a circle 
from the most general to the individual, and from this back to 
the most general. This movement is said to go forth from God 
to the animated heaven, stars, visible world and man, which 
represent decreasing degrees of cognition. 

Arab Philosophers . — Elaborate doctrines of emanation, largely 
based on Neoplatonic ideas, are also propounded by some of 
the Arabic philosophers, as by F5,r^bl and Avicenna. The 
leading thought is that of a descending series of intelligences, 
each emanating from its predecessor, and having its appropriate 
region in the universe. 

Jewish Philosophy . — In the Jewish speculations of the middle 
agea may be found curious forms of the doctrine of emanations 
uniting the Biblical idea of creation with elements drawn from 
the Persians and the Greeks. In the later and developed form 
of the Kabbala, the origin of the world is represented as a gradu- 
ally descending emanation of the lower out of the higher. Among 
the philosophic Jews, the Spanish Avicebron, in his Fons Vitae ^ 
expounds a curious doctrine of emanation. Here the divine will 
is viewed as an efflux from the divine wisdom, as the inter- 
mediate link between God, the first substance, and all things, 
and as the fountain out of which all forms emanate. At the 
same time all forms, including the higher intelligible ones, are 
said to have their existence only in matter. Matter is the one 
universal substance, body and mind being merely specifica- 
tions of this. Thus Avicebron approaches, as Salomon Munk 
observes,^ a pantheistic conception of the world, though he 
distinctly denies both matter and form to (jod. 

Later Scholastics . — Passing now to the later schoolmen, a bare 
mention must be made of Thomas Aquinas, who elaborately 
argues for the absolute creation of the world out of nothing, and 
of Albertus Magnus, who reasons against the Aristotelian idea 
of the past eternity of the world. More importance attaches to 
Duns Scotus, who brings prominently forward the idea of a 
progressive development in nature by means of a process of 
determination. The original substance of the world is the 
materia primo-priina, which is the immediate creation of the 
Deity. This serves Duns Scotus as the most universal basis 
of existence, all angels having material bodies. This matter 
is differentiated into particular things (which are not privations 
but perfections) through the addition of an individualizing 
principle (hacccciias) to the universal {quidditas). The whole 
world is represented by the figure of a tree, of which the seeds 
and roots are the first indeterminate matter, the leaves the 
accidents, the twigs and branches corniptible creatures, the 
blossoms the rational soul, and the fruit pure spirits or angels. 
It is also described as a bifurcation of two twigs, mental and 
bodily creation out of a common root. One might almost say 
that Duns Scotus recognizes the principle of a gradual physical 
evolution, only that he chooses to represent the mechanism by 
which the process is brought about by means of quaint scholastic 
fictions. 

Rnnval of Learning . — The period of the revival of learning, 
which was also that of a renewed study of nature, is marked by 
a considerable amount of speculation respecting the origin of 
the universe. In some of these we see a return to Greek theories, 
though the influence of physical discoveries, more especially thos6 
of Copernicus, Kepler and Galileo, is distinctly traceable. 

Telesio . — An example of a return to early Greek speculation 
is to be met with in Bernardino Telesio. By this writer the world 
is explained as a product of three principles — dead matter, and 
two active forces, heat and cold. Terrestrial things arise through 
a confluence of heat, which issues from the heavens, and cold, 
which comes from the earth. Both principles have sensibility, 
and thus all products of their collision are sentient, that is, feel 
pleasure and pain. The superiority of animals to plants and 
metals in the possession of special organs of sense is connected 
with the greater complexity and heterogeneity of their structure. 

^ Mihmges de phtlosophie juive et arabe, p. 225, 


Giordano Bruno . — In the system of Giordano Bruno, who 
sought to construct a philosophy of nature on the basis of new 
scientific ideas, more particularly the doctrine of Copernicus, 
we find the outlines of a theory of cosmic evolution conceived 
as an essentially vital process. Matter and fonn are here identi- 
fied, and the evolution of the world is presented as the unfolding 
of the world-spirit to its perfect forms according to the plastic 
substratum (matter) which is but one of its sides. This process 
of change is conceived as a transformation, in appearance only, 
of the real unchanging substance (matter and form). All parts 
of matter are capable of developing into all forms ; thus the 
materials of the table and chair may under proper circumstances 
be developed to the life of the plant or of the animal. The 
elementary parts of existence arc the minima^ or monads, which 
are at once material and mental. On their material side they are 
not absolutely unextended, but spherical. Bruno looked on our 
solar system as but one out of an infinite number of worlds. 
His theory of evolution is essentially pantheistic, and he does not 
employ his hypothesis of monads in order to work out a more 
mechanical conception. 

Campanella . — A word must be given to one of Bruno's con- 
temporary compatriots, namely Campanella, who gave poetic 
expression to that system of universal vitalism which Bruno 
developed. He argues, from the principle quicquid est tn effectihiis 
esse et in causts, that the elements and the whole world have 
sensation, and thus he appears to derive the organic part of 
nature out of the so-called “ inorganic." 

Boehme . — Another writer of this transition period deserves 
a passing reference here, namely, Jacob Boehme the mystic, 
who by his conception of a process of inner diremption as the 
essential character of all mind, and so of God, prepared the 
way for later German theories of the origin of the world as 
the self-differentiation and self-externalization of the absolute 
spirit. 

Hobbes and Gassendi . — The influence of an advancing study of 
nature, which was stimulated if not guided by Bacon's writings, 
is seen in the more careful doctrines of materialism worked out 
almost simultaneously by Hobbes and Gassendi. These theories, 
however, contain little that bears directly on the hypothesis of 
a natural evolution of things. In the view of Hobbes, the 
difficulty of the genesis of conscious minds is solved by saying 
that sensation and thought arc part of the reaction of the organ- 
ism on external movement. Yet Hobbes appears (as Clarke 
points out) to have vaguely felt the difficulty ; and in a passage 
of his Physics (chap. 25, sect. 5) he says that the universal exist- 
ence of sensation in matter cannot be disproved, though h,^ 
shows that when there are no organic arrangements the mental 
side of the movement {phantasma) is evanescent. The theory 
of the origin of society put forth by Hobbes, though directly 
opposed in most respects to modem ideas of social evolution, 
deserves mention here by reason of its enforcing that principle 
of struggle {bellum omnium contra omnes) which has played 
so conspicuous a part in the modern doctrine of evolution. 
Gassendi, with some deviations, follows Epicurus in his theory 
of the formation of the world. The world consists of a finite 
number of atoms, which have in their own nature a self-moving 
force or principle. These atoms, which are the seeds of all things, 
arc, however, not eternal but created by God. Gassendi dis- 
tinctly argues against the existence of a world-soul or a principle 
of life in nature. 

Descartes. — ^n the philosophy of Descartes we meet with a 
dualism of mind and matter which does not easily lend itself 
to the conception of evolution. His doctrine that consciousness 
is confined to man, the lower animals being unconscious machines. 
{automata), excludes all idea of a progressive development of 
mind. Yet Descartes, in his Principia Philosophiae, laid the 
foundation of the modem mechanical conception of nature and 
of physical evolution. In the third part of this work he inclines 
to a thoroughly natural hypothesis respecting the genesis of the 
physical world, and adds in the fourth part that the same kind 
of explanation might be applied to the nature and formation 
of plants and animals. He is indeed careful to keep right with 
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the orthodox doctrine of creation by siting that he does not 
'believe the world actually arose in this mechanical way out of 
the three kinds of elements which he here supposes, but that he 
simply puts out his hypothesis as a mode of conceiving how it 
might have arisen. Descartes's account of the min^ and its 
passions is thoroughly materialistic, and to this extent he works 
m the direction of a materialistic explanation of the origin of 
mental life. 

Spinoza . — In Spinoza’s pantheistic theory of the world, which 
tfigards thought and extension as but two sides of one substance, 
the ‘problem of becoming is submerged in that of being. Al- 
though Spinoza’s theory attributes a mental side to aft physical 
events, he rejects all teleological conceptions and explains the 
order of things as the result of an inherent necessity. He recog- 
nizes gradations of things according to the degree of complexity 
of their movements and that of their conceptions. To Spinoza 
(as Kuno Fischer observes) man diHers from the rest of nature 
in the degree only and not in the kind of his powers. So far 
Spinoza approaches the conception of evolution. He may be 
said to furnish a further contribution to a metaphysical con- 
ception of evolution in his view of all finite individual things 
as the infinite variety to which the unlimited productive power 
of the universal substance gives birth. Sir F. Pollock has 
taken pains to show how nearly Spinoza approaches certain 
ideas contained in the modem doctrine of evolution, as for 
example that of self-preservation as the determining force in 
things. 

Locke,^\n Locke we find, with a retention of certain anti- 
evolutionist ideas, a marked tendency to this mode of viewing 
the world. To Locke the universe is the result of a direct act of 
creation, even matter being limited in duration and created. 
Even if matter were eternal it would, he thinks, be incapable of 
producing motion ; and if motion is itself conceived as eternal, 
thought can never begin to lie. The fiist eternal being is thus 
spiritual or cogitative,’^ and contains in itself all the perfections 
tnat can ever after exist. He repeatedly insists on the impos- 
sibility of senseless matter putting on sense.^ Yet while thus 
placing himself at a point of view opposed to that of a gradual 
evolution of tbe organic world, Locke prepared the way for this 
doctrine in more ways tlian one. First of all, his genetic method 
as applied to the mind’s ideas — which laid the foundations of 
English analytical psychology — was a step in the direction of 
a conception of mental life as a gradual evolution. Again he 
works towards the same end in his celebrated refutation of the 
scholastic theory of real specific essences. In this argument he 
emphasizes the vagueness of the boundaries which mark off 
organic species with a view to show that these do not correspond 
to absolutely fixed divisions in the objective world, that they 
are made by the mind, not by nature.^ This idea of the continuity 
of species is developed more fully in a remarkable passage 
(Essay, bk. iii. di. vi. § 12), where he is arguing in favour of the 
hypothesis, afterwards elaborated by Leibnitz, of a graduated 
series of minds (species of spirits) from the Deity down to the 
lowest animal intelligence. He here observes that “ all quite 
down from us the descent is by easy steps, and a continued 
series of things, that in each remove differ very little from one 
another.” Thus man approaches the beasts, and the animal 
kingdom is nearly joined with the vegetable, and so on down 
to the lowest and “ most inorganical parts of matter.” Finally, 
it is to be observed that Locke had a singularly clear view of 
organic arrangements (which of course he explained according 
to a theistic teleology) as an adaptation to the circumstances 
of the environment or to “ the neighbourhood of the bodies that 
surround us.” Thus he suggests that man has not eyes of a 
microscopic delicacy, because he would receive no great advan- 
tage from such acute organa, since though adding indefinitely 
to his speculative knowledge of the physical world they would 

' Yet he leaves open the question whether tlic Deity has annexed 
thought to matter as a faculty, or whctlw^r it rests on a distinct 
splrlthat principle. 

* Locke half playfully touches on certain motlstets, with respect 
to which it 18 difhcult to determine ’whether they ought to be called 
4 nisa (Essay, book uu oh. vi. sect. 26, 27), 


not practically benefit thpir possessor (^.g. by enabling him to 
avoid things at a convenient distance).^ 

Idea of Progress in History . — Before leaving the 17th century 
we must just refer to the writers who laid the foundations of the 
essentially modern conception of human history as a gradual 
upward progress. According to Flint,** there were four men who 
in this and the preceding century seized and made prominent 
this idea, namely, Bodin, Bacon, Descartes and Pascal. The 
former distinctly a^ues against the idea of a deterioration of 
man in the past. In this way we see that, just as advancing 
natural science was preparing the way for a doctrine of physical 
evolution, so advancing historical research was leading to the 
application of a similar idea to the collective human life. 

English Writers of the iSth Century— Hume . — The theological 
discussions which make up so large a part of the English specu- 
lation of the 1 8th century cannot detain us here. There is, 
however, one writer who sets forth so clearly the alternative 
suppositions respecting the origin of the world that he claims a 
brief notice. \Ve refer to David Hume. In his Dialogues con- 
cerning Natural Religion he puts forward tentatively, in the 
person of one of his interlocutors, the ancient hypothesis that 
since the world resembles an animal or vegetal organism rather 
than a machine, it might more easily be accounted for by a pro- 
cess of generation than by an act of creation. Later oil he 
develops the materialistic view of Epicurus, only modifying it 
so far as to conceive of matter as finite. vSince a finite number 
of particles is only susceptible of finite transpositions, it must 
happen (he says), in an eternal duration that every possible 
order or position will be tried an infinite number of times, and 
hence this world is to be regarded (as the Stoics maintained) as an 
exact reproduction of previous worlds. The speaker seeks to 
make intelligible the appearance of art and contrivance in the 
world as a result of a natural settlement of the universe (which 
passes through a succession of chaotic conditions) into a stable 
condition, having a constancy in its forms, yet without its 
several parts losing their motion and fluctuation. 

French Writers of the iSth Century . — Let us now pass to the 
French writers of the 18th century. Here we are first struck 
by the results of advancing physical speculation in their bearing 
on the conception of the world. Careful attempts, based on new 
scientific truths, are made to explain the genesis of the world as 
a natural process. Maupertuis, who, together with Voltaire, 
introduced the new idea of the universe as based on Newton’s 
discoveries, sought to account for the origin of organic things by 
the hypothesis of sentient atoms. Buffon the naturalist pecu- 
lated, not only on the structure and genesis of organic beings, 
but also on the course of formation of the earth and solar system, 
which he conceived after the analogy of the development of 
organic beings out of seed. Diderot, too, in his varied intellectual 
activity, found time to speculate on the genesis of sensation 
and thought out of a combination of matter endowed with an 
elementary kind of sentience. De la Mettric worked out a 
materialistic doctrine of the origin of things, according to which 
sensation and consciousness arc nothing but a development out 
of matter. lie sought (V U omme-machine) to connect man in 
his original condition with the lower animals, and emphasized 
(VHomme-plante) the essential unity of plan of all living things.- 
Helvetius, in his work on man, referred all differences between 
our species and the lower animals to certain peculiarities of 
organization, and so prepared the way for a conception of human 
development out of lower forms as a process of physical evolution. 
Charles Bonnet met the difficulty of the origin of conscious beings 
much in the same way as Leibnitz, by the supposition of eternal 
minute orgapic bodies to which are attached immortal souls. 
Yet though in this way opposing himself to the method of the 
modern doctrine of evolution, he aided the development of 
this doctrine by his view of the organic w’orld as an ascending 

* A similar coincidence between the teleolojjical and the modern 
evolutional Way of viewing things is to be met with in Locke’s account 
bt the use of pain in relation to thb preservation of our being (bk, ii, 
fch. vii sect 4). 

** Phtiosapky of History (1893), p. 103, where an interesting sketch 
of the growth of the idea of progress is to be found. 
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scale from the simple to the complex. Robinet, in his treatise 
De la nature^ worked out the same conception of a gradation in 
organic existence, connecting this with a general view of nature 
as a progress from the lowest inorganic forms of matter up to 
man. The process is conceived as an infinite series of variations 
or specifications of one primitive and common type. Man is 
the chej-d' oeuvre of nature, which the gradual progression of 
beings was to have as its last term, and all lower creations are 
regarded as pre-conditions of man's existence, since nature 

could only realize the human form by combining in all imagin- 
able ways each of the traits which was to enter into it.” The 
formative force in this process of evolution (or “ metamor- 
phosis ”) is conceived as an intellectual principle {tdee genmUrtce). 
Robinet thus laid the foundation of that view of the world as 
wholly vital, and as a progressive unfolding of a spiritual for- 
mative principle, which was afterwards worked out by Schelhng. 
It is to be added that Robinet adopted a thorough- going 
materialistic view of the dependence of mind on body, going 
even to the length of assigning special nerve-fibres to the moral 
sense. The sysitem of Holbach seeks to provide a consistent 
materialistic view of the world and its processes. Mental opera- 
tions are identified with physical movements, the three con- 
ditions of physical movement, inertia, attraction and repulsion, 
being in the moral world self-love, love and hate. He left open 
the question whether the capability of sensation belongs to all 
matter, or is confined to the combinations of certain materials, 
lie looked on the actions of the individual organism and of 
societj^ as determined by the needs of self-preservation, lie 
conceived of man as a product of nature that had gradually 
developed itself from a low condition, though he relinquished the 
problem of the exact mode of his first genesis and advance as 
not soluble by data of experience. Ilolloach thus worked out the 
basis of a rigorously materialistic conception of evolution. 

The question of human development which Holbach touched 
on was one which occupied many minds both in and out of 
France during the i8th century, and more especially -towards 
its close. The foundations of this theory of history as an upward 
progress of man out of a barbaiic and animal condition were 
laid by Vico in his celebrated work Principii di scienza nuova. 
In France the doctrine was represented by Turgot and Condorcet. 

Cerman Writers oj the iSth Century — Letbmtz, — In Leibnitz 
we find, if not a doctrine of evolution in the strict sense, ^ theory 
of the world which is curiously related to the modern doctrine. 
The chief aim of Leibnitz is no doubt to account for the world 
in its static aspect as a co-existcnt whole, to conceive tlie ultimate 
reality of things in such a way as to solve the mystery of mind 
and matter. Vet by his very mode of solving the problem he 
is led on to consider the nature of the world-process. By placing 
substantial reality in an infinite number of monads whose essen- 
tial nature is force or activity, which is conceived as mental 
(representation), Leibnitz was carried on to the explanation of 
the successive order of the world. He prepares the way, too, 
for a doctrine of evolution by his monistic idea of the substantial 
similarity of all things, inorganic and organic, bodily and spiritual, 
and still more by his conception of a perfect gradation of existence 
from the lowest “ inanimate objects, whose essential activity 
is confused representation, up to the highest organized being- 
man — with his clear intelUgence,^ Turniiag now to Leibnitz's 
conception of the world as a process, we sc^c first that he supplies, 
in his notion of tlie underlying reality as force which is repre- 
sented as spiritual {quelqiie chose d' analogique an sentiment et 
d Vapphii), both a mechanical and a teleological explanation of 
its order. More than this, Leibnitz supposes that the activity 
of the monads takes the form of a self-evolution. It is the follow- 
ing out of an inherent tendency or impulse to a series of changes, 
all of which were virtually pre-existent, and this process cannot 
be interfered with from without. As the individual monad, 
so the whole system which makes up the world is a gradual 

^ G. H Lewes points out that Leiilinitz is inconsistent in his account 
of the intelligence ot man in relation to that ot lower animals, since 
when answering Locke ho no longer regards these as differing m 
degree only. 


development. In this case, however, we cannot say that each 
step goes out of the otlier as in that of individual development. 
Each monad is an origmal independent being, and is determined 
to take this, particular point in the universe, this place in the scale 
of beings. We see how different this metaphysical conception 
lb from that scientific notion of cosmic evolution lu which tlie 
lower stages arc the antecedents and conditions of the higher. 
It is probable that Leibnitz's notion of time and space, which 
approaches Kant’s theory, led him to attach but l.ttle importance 
to the successive order of the world. Leibnitz, in fact, presents 
to us an infinite system of perfectly distinct though parallel 
developments, which on their mental side assume the aspect of 
a scale, not through aiiy mutual action, but solely through 
the determination of the Deity. Even this idea, however, is 
incomplete, for Leibnitz fails to explain the physical aspect of 
development. Thus he does not account for the fact that organic 
beings— which have always existed as preformations (in the case 
of animals as animaux s per matiqucs)— coma, to be developed 
under given conditions. Yet Leibnitz prepared the way for a 
new conception of organic evolution. The modern monistic 
doctrine, that all material things consist of sentient elements, 
and that consciousness arises through a combination of these, 
was a natural transformation of Leibnitz's theory.- 

Lessing. — Of Leibnitz's immediate followers we may mention 
Lessing, who in his Education af the Human Race brought out 
the truth of the process of gradual development underlying 
human history, even though he expressed this in a form incon- 
sistent with the idea of a spontaneous evolution. 

Herder.— YLcxdcv, on the other hand, Lessing’s contemporary, 
treated the subject of man’s development in a thoroughly 
naturalistic spirit. In his Ideen zur Phtlosophie der Geschichie, 
Herder adopts Leibnitz's idea of a graduated scale of beings, at 
the same time conceiving of the lower stages as the conditions 
of the higher. Tlius man is said to be the highest product of 
nature, and as such to be dependent on all lower products. All 
material things are assimilated to one another as organic, the 
vitalizing principle being inherent in all matter. The develop- 
ment of man is explained in connexion with that of the earth, 
and in relation to climatic variations, <!^c. Man’s mental faculties 
are wewed as related to his organization, and as developed under 
the pressure of the necessities of hfe.^ 

Kant. — Kant’s relation to the doctrine of evolution is a 
many-sided one. In the first place, his peculiar system of sub- 
jective idealism, involving the idea that time is but a mental 
form to which there corresponds nothing in the sphere of 
noumenal reality, serves to give a peculiar philosophical inter- 
pretation to every doctrine of cosmic evolution. Kant, like 
Leibnitz, seeks to reconcile the mechanical and teleological 
views of nature, only he assigns to these difiercnt spheres. The 
order of the inorganic world is explained by properly physical 
causes. In his N cUurgeschichte des Htmmels, in which he antici- 
pated the nebular theory afterwards more fully developed by 
Laplace, Rant sought to explain the genesis of the cosmos as 
a product of physical forces and laws. The worlds, or systems 
of worlds, which fill infinite space are continually being formed 
and dcstrtxyed. Chaos passes by a process of evolution into a 
cosmos, and this again into chaos. So far as the evolution of 
the solar system is concerned, Kant held these mechanical causes 
as adequate. For the world as a whole, however, he postulated 
a beginning in time (whence his use of the word creation), and 
further supposed that the impulse of organization which was 
conveyed to chaotic matter by the Creator issued from a centnd 
point in the infinite space spreading gradually outwards.'^ While 
Both Lewes and du Bois Rcymond have brought out the points 
of contact between Leibnitz’s theory of monads and modem bio- 
logical speculations {Hist of Phil 11 287, and Leihmtzscht Gedanken 
in der moderneH N aturmsseHschafi, p. 23 set}.). 

* For Herder’s position in relation to the modem doctrine of evolu- 
tion see F. von Barenbach's Header als Vcrpdnger Darwins, a work 
which tends to exaggerate the proximity of the t\No writers. 

* Kant held it probable that other planets bcMdes our earth are 
inhabited^ and that their inhabitants form a scale of beings, their 
perfection increaiung with the distance of the planet which they 
inhabit from Uie suh* 
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in his cosmology Kant thus relies on mechanical conceptions, in 
his treatment of organic life his mind is, on the contrary, domin- 
ated by teleological ideas. An organism was to him something 
controlled by a formative organizing principle. It was natural, 
therefore, that he rejected the idea of a spontaneous generation 
of organisms (which was just then being advocated by his friend 
Forster), not only as unsupported by experience but as an in- 
adequate hypothesis. Experience forbids our excluding organic 
activity from natural causes, also our excluding intelligence from 
purposeful {zivecktatigen) causes ; hence experience forbids our 
defining the fundamental force or first cause out of which living 
creatures arose. ^ Just as Kant thus sharply marks off the regions 
of the inorganic and the organic, so he sets man in strong oppo- 
sition to the lower animals. His ascription to man of a unique 
faculty, free-will, forbade his conceiving our species as a link 
in a graduated series of organic developments. In his doctrine 
of human development he does indeed recognize an early stage 
of existence in which our species was dominated by sensuous 
enjoyment and instinct. He further conceives of this stage as 
itself a process of (natural) development, namely, of the natural 
disposition of the species to vary in the greatest possible manner 
so as to preserve its unity through a process of self-adaptation 
{Anarten) to climate. This, he says, must not be conceived as 
resulting from the action of external causes, but is due to a 
natural disposition {Anlagp). From this capability of natural 
development (which already involves a teleological idea) Kant 
distinguishes the power of moral self - development or self- 
liberation from the dominion of nature, the gradual realization 
of which constitutes human history or progress. This moral 
development is regarded as a gradual approach to that rational, 
social and political state in which will be realized the greatest 
possible quantity of liberty. Thus Kant, though he appropriated 
and gave new form to the idea of human progress, conceived of 
this as wholly distinct from a natural (mechanical) process. 
In this particular, as in his view of organic actions, Kant dis- 
tinctly opposed the idea of evolution as one universal process 
swaying alike the physical and the moral world. 

Schelling. — In the earlier writings of Schelling, containing 
the philosophy of identity, existence is represented as a becom- 
ing, or process of evolution. Nature and mind (which are the 
two sides, or polar directions, of the one absolute) are each 
viewed as an activity advancing by an uninterrupted succession 
of stages. The side of this process which Schelling worked out 
most completely is the negative side, that is, nature. Nature 
is essentially a process of organic self-evolution. It can only be 
understood by subordinating the mechanical conception to the 
vital, by conceiving the world as one organism animated by a 
spiritual principle or intelligence (Weltscele), From this point 
of view the processes of nature from the inorganic up to the most 
complex of the organic become stages in the self-realization of 
nature. All organic forms are at bottom but one organization, 
and the inorganic world shows the same formative activity in 
various degrees or potcnces. Schelling conceives of the gradual 
self-evolution of nature in a succession of higher and higher forms 
as brought about by a limitation of her infinite productivity, 
showing itself in a series of points of arrest. The detailed exhi- 
bition of the organizing activity of nature in the several processes 
of the organic and inorganic world rests on a number of fanciful 
and unscientific ideas. Schelling’s theory is a bold attempt to 
revitalize nature in the light of growing physical and physio- 
logical science, and by so doing to comprehend the unity of the 
world under the idea of one principle of organic development. 
His highly figurative language might leave us in doubt how far 
he conceived the higher stages of this evolution of nature as 
following the lower in time. In the introduction to his work 
V 071 der Weltseele, however, he argues in favour of the possibility 
of a transmutation of species in periods incommensurable with 
ours. The evolution of mind (the positive pole) proceeds by 

' Kant calls the doctrine of the transmutation of species “ a 
hazardous fancy of the reason ” Yet, as Strauss and others have 
shown, Kant's mind betrayed a decided leaning \t times to a more 
mechanical conception of organic forms as related by descent. 


way of three stages — theoretic, practical and aesthetical activity. 
Schelling’s later theosophic speculations do not specially concern 
us here. 

Followers of Schelling. — Of the followers of Schelling a word 
or two must be said. Heinrich Steffens, in his Anthropologic, 
seeks to trace out the origin and history of man in connexion 
with a general theory of the development of the earth, and this 
again as related to the formation of the solar system. All these 
processes are regarded as a scries of manifestations of a vital 
principle in higher and higher forms. Oken, again, who carries 
Schelling’s ideas into the region of biological science, seeks to 
reconstruct the gradual evolution of the material world out of 
original matter, which is the first immediate appearance of God, 
or the absolute. This process is an upward one, through the 
formation of the solar system and of our earth with its inorganic 
bodies, up to the production of man. The process is essentially 
a polar linear action, or differentiation from a common centre. 
By means of this process the bodies of the solar system separate 
themselves, and the order of cosmic evolution is repeated in 
that of terrestrial evolution. The organic world (like the world 
as a whole) arises out of a primitive chaos, namely, the infusorial 
slime. A somewhat similar working out of Schelling’s idea is 
to be found in H. C. Oersted’s work entitled The Soul in Nalure 
(Eng. trans.). Of later works based on Schclling’s doctrine of 
evolution mention may be made of the volume entitled Natur 
und Idee, by G. F. Cams. According to this writer, existence is 
nothing but a becoming, and matter is simply the momentary 
product of the process of becoming, while force is this process 
constantly revealing itself in these products. 

Hegel. — T.ike Schelling, Hegel conceives the problem of exist- 
ence as one of becoming. He differs from him with respect to 
the ultimate motive of that process of gradual evolution which 
reveals itself alike in nature and in mind. With Hegel the 
absolute is itself a dialectic process which contains within itself 
a principle of progress from difference to difference and from 
unity to unity. “ This process (W. Wallace remarks) knows 
nothing of the distinctions between past and future, because it 
implies an eternal present.” This conception of an immanent 
spontaneous evolution is applied alike both to nature and to 
mind and history. Nature to Hegel is the idea in the form of 
hetereity ; and finding itself here it has to remove this exteriority 
in a progressive evolution towards an existence for itself in life 
and mind. Nature (says Zeller) is to Hegel a system of grada- 
tions, of which one arises necessarily out of the other, and is the 
proximate truth of that out of which it results. There are three 
stadia, or moments, in this process of nature ~(i) the mechanical 
moment, or matter devoid of individuality ; (2) the physical 
moment, or matter which has particularized itself in bodies — 
the solar system ; and (3) the organic moment, or organic beings, 
beginning with the geological organism — or the mineral kingdom, 
plants and animals. Yet this process of development is not to 
be conceived as if one stage is naturally produced out of the other, 
and not even as if the one followed the other in time. Only 
spirit has a history ; in nature all forms are contemporaneous.*^ 
Hegel’s interpretation of mind and history as a process of evolu- 
tion has more scientific interest than his conception of nature. 
His theory of the development of free-will (the objective spirit), 
which takes its start from Kant’s conception of history, with 
its three stages of legal right, morality as determined by motive 
and instinctive goodness (Sittlichkeit), might almost as well be 
expressed in terms of a thoroughly naturalistic doctrine of 
human development. So, too, some of his conceptions respecting 
the development of art and religion (the absolute spirit) lend 
themselves to a similar interpretation. Yet while, in its applica- 
tion to history, Hegel’s* theory of evolution has points of re- 
semblance with those doctrines which seek to explain the world- 
process as one unbroken progress occurring in time, it constitutes 
on the whole a theory apart and sui generis. It does not conceive 
of the organic as succeeding on the inorganic, or of conscious life 

* Hegel somewhere says that the question of the eternal duration 
of the world is unanswerable : time as well as space can be predicated 
of fimtudes only. 
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as conditioned in time by lower forms. In this respect it re- 
sembles Leibnitz’s idea of the world as a development ; the idea 
of evolution is in each case a metaphysical as distinguished from 
a scientific one. Hegel gives a place in his metaphysical system 
to the mechanical and the teleological views ; yet in his treatment 
of the world as an evolution the idea of end or purpose is the 
predominant one. 

Of the followers of Hegel who have worked out his peculiar 
idea of evolution it is hardly necessary to speak. A bare reference 
may be made to J. K. F. Rosenkranz, who in his work Hegel's 
N cJurphtlosophie seeks to develop Hegel’s idea of an earth- 
organism in the light of modem science, recognizing in crystalliza- 
tion the morphological element. 

Schopenhauer . — Of the other German philosophers immediately 
following Kant, there is only one who calls for notice here, 
namely, Arthur Schopenhauer. This writer, by his conception of 
the world as will which objectifies itself in a series of gradations 
from the lowest manifestations of matter up to conscious man, 
gives a slightly new shape to the evolutional view of Schelling, 
though he deprives this view of its optimistic character by 
den\ing any co-operation of intelligence in the world-process. 
In truth, Schopenhauer’s conception of the world as the activity, 
of a blind force is at bottom a materialistic and mechanical 
rather than a spiritualistic and teleological theory. Moreover, 
Schopenhauer’s subjective idealism, and his view of time as 
something illusory, hindered him from viewing this process as a 
sequence of events in time. Thus he ascribes eternity of existence 
to species under the form of the “ Platonic ideas.” As Ludwig 
Noire observes, Schopenhauer has no feeling for the problem 
of the origin of organic beings. He says Lamarck’s original 
animal is something metaphysical, not physical, namely, the 
v/iil to live. “ Every species (according to Schopenhauer) has of 
lU own will, and according to the circumstances under which 
It would live, determined its form and organization, — yet not 
as something physical in time, but as something metaphysical 
out of time.” 

Von Baer . — Before leaving the German speculation of the 
first half of the century, a word must be said of von Baer, to 
whose biological contributions we shall refer later in this article, 
who recognized in the law of development the law of the universe 
as a whole. In his Eniwickelimgsgeschtchte der Thiere (p. 264) 
he distinctly tells us that the law of growing individuality is 
“ the fundamental thought which goes through all forms and 
degrees of animal development and all single relations. It is 
the same thought which collected in the cosmic space the divided 
masses into spheres, and combined these to solar systems ; 
the same which caused the weather-beaten dust on the surface 
of our metallic planet to spring forth into living forms.” Von 
Baer thus prepared the way for Herbert Spencer’s generalization 
of the law of organic evolution as the law of all evolution. 

Comie — As we arrive at the 19th century, though yet before the 
days of Darwin, biology is already beginning to affect the general 
aspect of thought. It might suffice to single out the influence 
of Auguste Comte, as the last great thinker who wrote before 
Darwinism began to permeate philosophic speculation. Though 
Comte did not actually contribute to a theory of cosmic organic 
evolution, he helped to lay the foundations of a scientific con- 
ception of human history as a natural process of development | 
determined by general laws of human nature together with the 
accumulating influences of the past. Comte does not recognize 
that this process is aided by any increase of innate capacity , 
on the contrary, progress is to him the unfolding of fundamental 
faculties of human nature which always pre-existed in a latent 
condition ; yet he may perhaps be said to have prepared the 
way for the new conception 0^. human progress by his inclusion 
of mental laws under biology. 

Development of the Biological Doctrine . — In the 19th century 
the doctrine of evolution received new biological contents and 
became tranfformed irom a vague, partly metaphysical theory 
to the dominant modern conception. At this point it is con- 
venient to leave the guidance of Professor J. Sully and to follov/ 
closely T. H. Huxley, who in the 9th edition of this encyclopaedia 
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traced the history of the growth of the biological idea of evolution 
from its philosophical beginnings to its efflorescence in Charles 
Darwin. 

In the earlier half of the i8th century the term “ evolution ” 
was introduced into biological writings in order to denote the 
mode in which some of the most eminent physiologists of that 
time conceived that the generation of living things took place ; 
in opposition to the hypothesis advocated, in the preceding 
century, by W. Harvey m that remarkable work ^ which would 
giv^e him a claim to rank among the founders of biological science, 
even had he not been the discoverer of the circulation of the 
blood. 

One of Harvey's prime objects is to defend and establish, on 
the basis of direct observation, the opinion already held by 
Aristotle, that, in the higher animals at any rate, the formation 
of the new organism by the process of generation takes place, 
not suddenly, by simultaneous accretion of rudiments of all or 
the most important of the organs ol the adult, nor by sudden 
metamorphosis of a formative substance into a miniature of 
the whole, which subsequently glows, but by epigenesis j or 
successive differentiation ol a relatively homogeneous rudiment 
into the parts and structures which are characteristic of the 
adult. 

“ Et pnmo, c]inflom, qiionnm per cpigeresin sivc partium siipor- 
exorientuini acMitampiitum piilliim fahno.jri certum cst quaenam 
pai'^ ante alias oinnes exstiuatur, et quid clc ilU ej usque gcncrawli 
modo ohservandum \oniat, (hspiciemiis l^itum sane cst et in ovo 
manifcste appaiet quod Aiistotelc^ do perfectorum aiumalium gencra- 
tioiK* enuntiat nimirum, non ornnes partes sitnul fien, sed ordinc 
aliam post aham ; pnmumcjue existerc particulam gcnitalcm, cujus 
virtute posted (tanquam ex pnncipio quodam) rcliquae omnes 
partes piosiliaiit Qualem m plantarum scmmibiis (fabis, puta, 
aut glandibus) genunam sive aiMccin urotuberantom ceriiimiis, tolius 
futurae aibons ]>rincipinm Estqite nacc parttcula velut filtus email- 
expatus U'oi'iumqxte lolloratus, et pumtpium per se viven^ ; unde 
posted membiof inn otdo describxtitr , et quaeciinquc ad absolvcndum 
animal pertinent^ dtsponinitur - Quoni.un enim ntdla pars se tpsam 
genciat . sed postquam gencrata est, si xpsam ‘jam auget , idea earn 
priminn oixri necesse est, quae pnnitpium augendi contxneat (sire 
enxm planta, sue animal esl, aeque omnibus tnest quod vtm habeat 
vegeiandi, sive nutriendi)^ simuhiuc reliquas omnes partes suo 
quamque ordine distinguat et forme! , promdeque in cadem pnmo- 
genita particula anima piimano inest, sensus, motusque, et totius 
vitac'auctor et pnncipium," [txercilatio 51.) 

Harvey proceeds to contrast this view with that of the 

Medici,” or followers of Hippocrates and Galen, who, “ badly 
philosophizing,” imagined that the brain, the heart, and the 
liver were simultaneously first generated in the form of vesicks ; 
and, at the same time, while expressing his agreement with 
Aristotle in the principle of epigenesis, he maintains that it is 
the blood which is the primal generative part, and not, as 
Aristotle thought, the heart. 

In the latter part of the 1 7th century the doctrine of epigenesis 
thus advocated by Harvey was controverted on the ground of 
direct observation by M. Malpighi, who affirmed that the body 
of the chick is to be seen in the egg before the puncium sangutneum 
makes its appearance. But from this perfectly correct observa- 
tion a conclusion which is by no means warranted was drawn, 
namely, that the chick as a whole really exists in the egg ante- 
cedently to incubation ; and that what happens in the course of 
the latter process is no addition of new parts, “ alias post alias 
natas,” as Harvey puts it, but a simple expansion or unfolding 
of the organs which already exist, though they are too small 
and inconspicuous to be discovered. The weight of Malpighi’s 
ohscrv^ations therefore fell into the scale of that doctrine which 
Harvey terms metamorphosis, in contradistinction to epigenesis. 

The views of Malpighi were warmly welcomed on philosophical 
grounds by Leibnitz, who found in them a support to his 

* Th ‘ Exercitationes de gencrationc animalium, which Dr George 
Ent extracted from him and publislied m 

* De generatione animaliumy lib. 11 . cap. x. 

3 De generatione antmalium^ lib. 1 cap. iv. 

^ “Cependant, pour rcvenir aux formes ordinafres ou aux dmes 
matericllcs, 'cette aur^*o^^^4 Icur faut attribuer, 4 la place de celle 
qu’on avoit attnbuce aux atonies pourroit fairc douter si dies ne vont 
pas de corps en corps ; ce qui s^foit la metempsy chose, 4 peu prds 
comme quelques philosophes out cru la transmission du mouvement 
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hypothesis! of monads, and by Nicholas Malebranche ; while, in 
the middle of tlie iSth century, not only speculative considera- 
tions, but a great number of new and interesting observations on 
the phenomena of generation, led the ingemous Charles Bonnet 
and A. von. Haller, the first physiologist of the age,, to adopt, 
advocate and extend tliem. 

Bonnet affirms that, before fecundation, the hen’s egg contains 
an excessively minute but complete chick ; and that fecundation 
and incubation simply cause this germ to alisorb nutntious 
matters, which are deposited m the interstices of the elementary 
structures of which the miniature chick, or germ, is made up. 
The consequence of this intussusceptive growth is the “ develop- 
ment ” or “ evolution ” of the germ into the visible bird. Tims 
an organized individual {Umt orgamsf) “ is a composite body 
consisting of the original, or elementary y parts and of the matters 
which have been associated with them by the aid of nutrition”; 
so that, if these matters could be extracted from the individual 
{tout)y it would, so to speak, become concentrated in a point, 
and would thus be restored to its primitive condition of a germ ; 
“ just as, by extracting from a bone the calcareous substance 
which is the source of its hardness, it is reduced to its primitive 
stiite of gristle or membrane.” - 

“ Evolution ” and “ development ” are, for Bonnet, synony- 
mous terms ; and since by “ evolution ” he means simply the 
expansion of that which was invisible into visibility, he was 
naturally led to the conclusion, at which Leibnitz had arrived 
by a different line of reasoning, that no such thing as generation, 
in the proper sense of tjic word, exists in nature. The growth of 
an organic lacing is simply a process of enlargement, as a particle 
of dry gelatine may be swelled up by the intussusception of 
water ; its death is a shrinkage, such as the swelled jelly might 
undergo on defecation. Nothing really new is produced in the 
living world, but the genns which develop have existed since the 
beginning of things ; and nothing really dies, but, when what we 
call death takes place, the living thing shrinks back into its germ 
state.® 

et cello dfs cspO-ces. Mais cette imagination cst birn 41 oignt> de 
la n.iture cles clioses II n'y a point do tel pa^i'snt^e ; ot e’est ici 
ou lea transformations de Messieurs Swammerdam, Malpighi, et 
Ix'(?w\*nhoek, qui sont dos plus excoUens ot>servateurs de iiotrc toms, 
sont vonues \ mon socoiirs, et ni'ont fait admoUro plus aicC»mcnt, que 
I’ammal, et tootc autre substance orgaoiw* no corngicaco pewnt 
lorsque nous k* croyous, ct quo sa gcnoratiQU apparento u*est quTm 
d^'veloppement ot iihc csp6ce d 'augmentation. Aussi ai-jcrcmarqne 
qiie I'autour de la Recherche dc la vSnUy M, M. Hartsoeker, 

et d’autres hahilcs homines n’.ont pas fort eloigncs de ce senti- 
ment ” LoiUniU, nonAJCoii 4 c Ic nalur^ The doctrine 

of “ Emboitoment ” is contained m the Considlmtions sur Ic prtnape 
de vie (1705) ; the preface to the Theodiccc (1710) ; and the Prmnfes 
dela nature et de la ^}dce (§ 6) (1718^), 

^ “ 11 est vr.u (juc la pensce l<i jiliis raisonnablc et la pins oonforme 
a Texp^rivnce sur cetto question Ifca dUheUe do la iqrmation du 
fqetus; c’esl quo les enfans sont dej.l presque tout foimas avant 
iqemc Taction par laqucllo ih so'.it con^us ; et que lours m^rcs no 
font que leur donner Vaccroissement ordinaire dans lo temps dc la 
gXQssesse." JJe la> rechereln de la vdrxtiy lirre n. ohap. vw., p. 334 
(7th ed., 1721). 

8 Constddraiions sur l^s cprps prganis^s, chap ,x. 

* Bonnet had the coura^ of hjs opinions, au(J in the PalingMsie 
phiibsaphtqmy part vi. chap, iv , he develops a Ivypothesis which he 
terms “ cvoihitian natnreDo " : and whicht, malung allowance for his 
pequhar views of 1:110 nature of gcucration., bears no suwdl rcsemblnnco 
to wUat 13 understood by “ evolution ” at the present day — - 

Si la volont6 divine a qtPP par am soul Acte TUnirersalit^ dcs 
toes, d'oh vienoient ces piantes ct ces animaux dont Moyse nous 
docrit la Production an timsKime et au cmquieme jour du renouvelk;- 
meut de notre mqnde ? 

“ Abuseroisqe de la hberte de conjectures si jc disois, que les 
Plajites ct Ics Animaux qm existent aujourd'hui sont parveniis par 
ima sqrte d'^volution naturellfc des Etres organisi&s qulpeiiplaient cc 
premier Monde,, sgarti iminetlaatoment deijiMAFN^du Cr^atsur ? . . . 

“ Ne supppsons quo troas revolutions La Terre vient de sortir 
dcs Mains dn C'Rf.AT'Et'R, Des causes pr(^pa^*es jiar sa Sagesse font 
d^vclopper de toutes parts les Germes Les Etres organises commen- 
cent A jouir de Texistence. Ils 6toient probablcment alors bien 
differens de ce qiTils sont aujourd’hui Ils Tftoient autant que 
cc, premier Monde difftTott de celui que nous habttons. Nous 
mairqtioiw de moyens pour juger de ces^dlbsemblanccs, et peut-toe 
que Icf plus Irabile N«atnrali^e qiii auroir^te placC- dans ce premier 
Monde y aiiroiteutilremcnt mpccmn^i nos Plantes et nos Animaux,"' 


The two parts of Bonnet’s hypothesis, namely, the doctrine 
that all living things proceed fronv pre-existing germs, and that 
these contain, one enclosed withuii the other, the germs of all 
future living things, which is the hypothesis of “ emboitement,” 
and the doctnne that every germ contams in miniature all the 
organs of the adult, which is the hypothesis of evolution or 
development, in the primary senses of these words, must be 
carefully distinguished. Ini fact, while holding firmly by the 
fonner, Bonnet more or less modified the latter in his later 
writings, wl, at length, he admits that a “ germ ” need not be 
an actual miniature of tlie organism, but that it may be 
merely an “original preformation' ” capable of produemg the 
latter.'* 

But, thus defined, the geimiis neither more nor less than the 
“ particula genitalis ” of Aristotle, or the “ primordium vegetale ” 
or “ ovum ” of Harvey ; and the “ evolution ” of such, a germ 
would not be distinguishable from “ epigenesis.” 

Supported by the great authority, of Haller, the doctrine of 
evolution, or development, prevailed throughout the whole 
of the i8th century, and Cuvier appears to have substantially 
adopted Bonnet & later views, though probably he would not 
.have gone all lengths in tlie direction of “ emboitement.” In 
a well-known note to Charles Leopold Laurillard’s Ehge, prcfixe<i 
to the last edition of ^^Ossemecis fossdesy the “ radical de I’elre ” 
is much the same thing as Aristotle’s “ particula genitalis ” and 
Harvey s “ ovum.” ^ 

Bonnet’s eminent contemporary, Buffon, held nearly the same 
views mth respect to the nature of: the germ, and expresses them 
even more confidently. 

“ Cenx <]ni ont cmi qne le ccour fd:oit le premier forme, se sont 
trompcb , ceux qui disi'nt quo e’est le M.ing sc trompent .lushi tout 
Gbl jormv cn memo temps. Si Ton ne coiibulte que Tobscivation, le 
j)Oulcl se volt dans Ta?uf avail! qu’il ait ete couve " 

“ J’.ii ouvcit line granilc (piantitc d’ccufs a differens temps <nMnl 
et a|>rrs I’mcnbation, et le m(‘ suis convameu par mes yeux que Ic 
poukd cMSte on entier d.ius Ic milieu dc la cicatrule au moment 
qu’il soil du corps de ki poulo ” 

The “moule intcrieur” of Buffon is the aggregate of ele- 
mentary parts which constitute the individual, and is thu.s the 
equivalent of Bonnet’s germ^^ as defined m the passage cited 
above. But Buffon. ft ilber imagined that innumerable “mole- 
cules orgtwiiques ’’ are ilispersed throughout the wprld, and that 
alimentation insists in the appropriation by the parts of an 
orgaoism ofi those molecules whioh are analogous to them. 
Growth, therefore, was, on this. hy,potl>esis, partly a process, 
of simple evolutiop, and partly of what has been termed syn- 
genesis. Buffon's opinion is, in fact, a sort of combination ot 
views, essentially smvlar tq those of Bonnet, with others, sorne- 
wliat similar to those of the “ Mechci ” whom Harvey condemns. 
The “ molecules organiques ” ara physical equivalents of Leib- 
nitz's “ monads.’* 

It is a. strilpng example of . the difficulty of getting people 
to use their own powers of investigation accurately, that this 
form of the (loctrine of evolution should have held its ground 
so long ; for it was thoroughly and completely exploded, not 
loi:^ after its enunciation, Uy Caspar Frederick Wolff, who m his 
Thsoria gmeratiomsy published m 1759, placed the oppositci 
theory of epigenesis upon the; secure foundation of; fact, from 
which it has never been displaced. But Wolff had no immediate 

^ “ Cc mot (gerine) ne d^'^ignera pas seulcment un corps organist' 
rtduii en petit ; il dtognera encore toute esp^ce de preformatto>i 
ortgtnelle dunt Tout orgumque pent rHulter comma de sen print xpe 
tmtnidtat ” — PalingMste philosophtguOy part, x, chap. ii. 

^ “ M, Cnvier comsidcrant que toius Ics etres organises sont derives 
dc parens, et ne vpyant dans la. natuic aucune force capable de 
prodmre Torgamsation, croyait k la pre-existence des germes ; non 
pas a la prc*^oxisljence d'lm 6 tre tout form 4 , puisqu’il est bien evident 
i|ue cc n’est (juc par des d 6 veloppemen» successifs que Tto® acquiert. 
sa /oniw? ; . ipais^si Ton pent s’expnmer ainsi, a la pre-existcnco du 
radical de Imre^ radical qui existe avant que la serie des evolutionb 
ne commence, ct qui remonte certainemerrt, suivant la belle observa- 
tion de Bonnet, ^ plusienrs generations^’'— Launllard, £^loge de 
Cjiwttfr,, note. 12. 

® Hisfptne rudwtelhy tom. ii. ed. ii. (1750), p. 350. 

^ ® See particularly Buffon,, kr.,p. 41, 
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successors. The school of Cuvier was lamentably deficient in 
embryologists ; and it was only m the course of the first thirty 
years ot the igth century that Provost and Dumas in France, 
and, later on, Dollingcr, Pander, von Bar, Rathke, and Remak 
in Germany, founded modem embryology ; and, at the same 
time, proved the utter incompatibility of the hypothesis of 
evolution as formulated by Bonnet and Haller with easily 
demonstrable facts. 

Nevertheless, though the conceptions originally denoted 
by ‘‘ evolution ’’ and “ development were shown to be unten- 
able, the words retained their application to the process by which 
the embryos of living beings gradually make their appearance ; 
and the terms “ development,” “ Entwickelung,” and “evolutio” 
are now indiscriminately used for the series of genetic changes 
exhibited by living beings, by writers who would emphatically 
deny that “ development ” or “ Entwickelung ” or “ evolutio,” 
in the sense in which these words were usually employed by 
Bonnet or Haller, ever occurs. 

Evolution, or development, is, in fact, at present employed 
in biology as a general name for the history of the steps by 
which any living being has acquired- the morphological and the 
physiological characters which distinguish it. As civil history 
maybe divided into biography, which is the history of individuals, 
and universal history, which is the history of the human race, 
so evolution falls naturally into two categories — the evolution 
of the individual (see Embryology) and the evolution of the 
sum of living beings. 

The Evolution of the Sum of Living Beings, — The notion that 
ail the kinds of animals and plants may have come into existence 
by the growth and modification of primordial germs is as old 
as speculative thought ; but the modem scientific form of the 
doctrine can be traced historically to the influence of several 
converging lines of philosophical speculation and of physical 
observation, none of which go further back tlian the 17th centu^}^ 
These are : — 

1. The enunciation by J^oscartes of the conception that the 
physical universe, wliether living or not living, is a. mechanism, 
and that, as such, it is explicable on physical principles, 

2. The observation of tlie gradations of structure, from 
extreme simplicity to very great ciunplexity, presented by 
living things, and of the. rdation o£ these graduated forma to 
one another. 

3. The observation of the existence of an analogy between 
the scries of gradations presented by the species which compose 
any great group of animals or plants, and the series of embryonic 
conditions of the highest members of that group. 

4. The ol3servation that latgn groups of species of widely 
different habits present the same fundamental plan of structure ; 
and that parts of the same animal or plants the functions of which 
are very different, likewise exhibit modificationa of- a common 
plan, 

5. The observation of 1 the existence of structures, in a rudi-f 
meatary and apparently- useless, condition, in one species of a 
group, which are fully developed ( and have definite functions 
in otlier species of the same group. 

6. The observation of the efiecta of. varying conditions in 
modifying Jiving organisms. 

7. The observation of the.iacts of geographicalidistributicxn. 

8. The observation of the facta of die geological, succession 
of the Terms of -life. 

I. Notwithstanding tine, elaborate, disguise, which fear of 
the powers that, were led ITescartes to throw. over hisjeal opinions, 
it IS impossible to read the Brinapes dia la phtlo^ophie.wiihoxxt 
acquiring thacjpnvi<?tioa that, this great phitosqpheTiheld-'that.the 
physical world: and all Things. in. it# whether hving or not- living, 
have originated .by a process, of evolutioni, due to the continuous 
opQrafioa of purely phyfsigaljcauses, out. of a primitive relatively 
formless m,atterA 

1 Bvi 0 on has well aaid; — “ raraener Jfcxplijqation de 

tous les phenomeni'b a des prmcipes mvcaniques cbt assur^ment 
grande et belle, ce pas ebt le phis hardi qu on pout fairo on philosopbie, 
et e’est Descartes qiii I'a fait." — I c. p, 50, 


The following passage is especially instructive : — 

** Et tant s'en faut que jq veuille que Ton croie toutes les chose s 
qtie j*ecrirai, que m^e je pnHends on proposer ici quelques-unes 
que je qrpis absolument. etra fausscs ; A savoir, je ne doute. point 
que Iq monde n'ait ^t6 cr^ au commenccmotut a,voc autant de per- 
fection qu'il qn a ; en sprte que Ic solqil, la terre, Li lunc, et les 
^■toiles ont (‘te des lors ; et que U tqrrc n|a pas cu seulemcnt en soi 
les semences des plantes, mais que les plantes meme en onl convert 
une partie ^ ct-qu'Adam et Eve n'ont pas et6 cr66s enfans mais en 
d'hommes parfaits. La relifijion clireth.nne vent qua nous le 
croyons am^, qt la raison naturqllc nous persuade enticement celte 
vente ,. car si nous consid^rons la toute puissance dt Dieu, nous 
devons juger que tout ce qu'il a fait a eu le cotT'mencement 
touto la perfection qu’il dcvoit avoir. Mais nAanmems, comma on 
connoitroit beaucoup mieux quelle a et6 U nature d’AdanL et-qelle 
des arbres de I*aradis si on civoit examine conunent les enfant^ 
fornieiit peu a })cu cUns le ventte de Icurs meres et comment les 
pltintcs sortent de leiirs semences, que si on avoit seulement con^derA 
quels ils ont qiiand Dieu les a cre6s . tout de m6me, nous feroUfi 
mienx entendre quelle est g^neralement la nature de toutes les 
chosqs qui soiit au monde si nous pouvons iipagmer quelques pnn- 
cipcs qui soient fort mtclhgibles et fort simples, desquels hous 
pnissions voir clain*mcnt qnc les astres et la terre et ennn tout ce 
monde visible auroit pu etro pioduit ainsi quo de quelques semences 
(him que nous sachioiia qu’il n’a pas etc pioduit eu cette fa^on) 
que SI nous la dvcnyions seulcnieut comme il cst, ou bicn comme 
nous croyons qu’il a etc ctH\ Et parccque je pensc avoir trouv6 deo 
pnncipcs qui sent tcls, jc tAchcnii ici de les expliquer/’ * 

If we read between the lines qf this singular exhibition of 
force of one kmd and weakness of aiv^ther, it is clear that 
Descartes believed that he had divined the mode in which the 
physical universe had been evolved ; and the Traiie de Vhomme 
and the essay Sur les passions afford abundant additional 
e\i<lence that he sought for, and thought he had found, an 
explanation of the phenomena of physical life by deduction 
from purely physical laws. 

Spino/a abounds in the same sense, and is as usual perfectly 
candid — 

“ Natiiiac leges ct regulac, secundum quas omnia fiunt et ex imis 
formis m ahas mutantur, sunt ubiquc ot semper cadem." ^ 

Leibiutz's doctrine of continuity necessarily led him in the 
same direction ; and, of the infinite multitude of monads with 
which he peopled the world, each is supposed to be the focus of 
an endless, process of evolution and involutioru In the Pnotogaeoy 
xxvT., I.eibnitz distinctly suggests the mutability of species — 

** Alii mirantur m saxi? passim species videri quas vel in orbe 
cogrutp, yel saltern in viemis Iqcis fiustra quadras. Ita Cornua 
Ammony^^ quae ix nautilqrum numcfo hapeantpr, ptissim et forma 
at maghifudiue (nam ct pcdali diametrp aUquando repenuntur) 
ab amnihvis iflis uatuns dUqrcpare dicupt, quas praebet more, Sed 
quis abbCQiidUob ^J}us rece.ssus aut subterraacas abysses pcrvesti- 
gavit ^ quam multa nobis animalui antea ignota offert novus orbis ^ 
Et crcdibilc CjSt per magnas cqnvcr&ioncs eUain aniinauura 
bpeucb plurxmum immutatas*" 

Thus in the end of the 17th centuiy the seed was sown which 
has at intervals brought forth recurrent crops of evolutional 
hypotheses, based, more or les§ completely, oi> general reasquings* 

Among the earliest of these speculations is that put forward 
by Bench de Maillet in his T elhamed, which, though printed in 
1735, jmblished until twenty- three years later. Con- 

sicKnng that this book was written beforp th^. time of .Haller^ 
or Bonnet, or Linnaeus, or. Hutton, iti surely deserves mort 
respectful consideration than it usually receives. For De 
Maillet not only lias a definite conception of the plasticity of 
living things, and of the production of existing speqies by the 
modification of. their predecessors, but he clearly apprehends 
the cardinal maxim of modern geological science, that the 
explanation of the structure of the globe is to bet soqght in the 
deductive application to geological ^enoinena of the principles 
established inductively b^.thc study. of the. present course of 
nature. Somewhat later, P. L. M. de Maupertuis^ suggested 
a curiou^ hypothesis as tp the causes of variation, which he 
thinks, DC, &u$E^^iUrtn account for the origin of aU animals 

2 Pnnfiipes de l(^,fkilosi^hef Troi^me partie, § 45, 

^ Eilhieesy Pars tertia^ Praqfatio, 

* SvsUfned'ila Elaiutf. Essai sur la lonwiEon des corps organ^sL, 
1751, XIV. 
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from a singk* par. Jcaa Baptiste Rene Robmet ^ followed out 
much the same line of thought as De Maillet, but less soberly , 
and Bonnet’s speculations in the Palinghihte, which appeared 
in 1769, have already been mentioned. Buffon (1753-1778), 
at first a partisan of the absolute immutability of species, subse- 
quently appears to have believed that larger or smaller groups 
of species have been produced by the modification of a primitive 
stock ; but he contributed nothing to the general doctrine of 
evolution. 

Erasmus Darwin (Zoonomia, 1794), though a zealous evolu- 
tionist, can haidly be said to have made any real advance bn his 
predecessors ; and, notwithstanding the fact that Goethe had 
the advantage of a wide knowledge of morphological facts, and 
a true insight into their signification, while he threw all the 
power of a great poet into the expression of his conceptions, it 
may be questioned whether he supplied the doctrine ol ev’olution 
with a firmer scientific basis than it already possessed. Moreover, 
whatever the value of Goethe's labours in that field, they were 
not published before 1820, long after evolutionism had taken 
a new departure fiom the works of Treviranus and Lamarck — 
the first of its advocates who were equipped for their task with 
the needful large and accurate knowledge of the phenomena 
of life as a whole. It is remarkable that each of these write is 
seems to have lieen led, independently and contemporaneously, 
to invent the same name of biology ” for the science of the 
phenomena of life ; and thus, following Buffon, to have recog- 
nized the essential unity of these phenomena, and their contra- 
distinction from those of inanimate nature. And it is hard to 
say whether Lamarck or Treviranus has the priority in pro- 
pounding the mam thesis of the doctrine of evolution ; for 
though the fust volume of Trevuanus’s Biologic appeared only 
in 1802, he says, in the preface to his later work, the Erschci- 
iimtgen tind Grschr dcs organischni Lehens, dated 1831, that he 
wrote the first \'olume of the Biologte “ ne<irly fivc-and-thirty 
years ago,” or about 1796. 

Now, in T794, there is evidence that Lamarck held doctrines 
which present a striking contrast to those which are to be 
found in the Philosophic zoologique, as the following passages 
show : — 

“ 685 Quoiquc mon uni(|uo ohjct d<ins oct article n'ait etc que 
de traiter'^de la cause phvsiquc dc I’cntretien dc la vie des etres 
orgaiuques, malgre cela j’ai osi* avancer en tlL’lnitaiit, <iue rexistciice 
dc CCS 6trcs ctonuints n'appartieimcnt nuliement a la nature ; que 
tout cc qiibn pent entenare par le mot nature^ no pouvoit donner 
la VIC, c’est-a-dire, tpic toutes les qualitcs de la matuVe, jomtes a 
toutes les circonstances possibles, et m^me A I’activite repandue 
dans r uni vers, ne pouvaient point produirc un ctre muni du mouve- 
ment organupic, capable dc reproduirc son semblable, et sujet A 
la mort. 

“ 686 Tous les individus dc cette nature, qui existent, proviennent 
d’lndividus semblables (pii tous ensemble constituent I'espece 
entiAre. Or, je ciois qu'il est aussi impossible a riiomme de connoitre 
la cause physique du premier mdividu dc chaque espcce, que 
d’assigner aussi jihysinucmcnt l.i cause dc Tcxisttmce de la matierc ou 
de I’univers entier. C/est an moms ce que le rcsultat dc mes con- 
naissances et de mes reflexions me jiortcnt a penser. S’ll existe 
beaucoup dc vari6tcs produitcs par I'effet des circonstances, ccs 
vanetes ne denaturent point les espdees , mais on se trompe, sans 
doute sou vent, en indiquant comme esp^:cc, cc qui ii'est que variete , 
ct alors jc sens que cette erreur pent tirer A consequence dans les 
raisonnements quo I’on fait sur cette matR*re.'' - 

The first three volumes of Treviranus’s Biologic, which contains 
his general views of evolution, appeared between 1802 and 1805. 
The Recherches sur V organisation des corps vivanis, which sketches 
out Lamarck’s doctrines, was published in 1802 ; but the full 
development of his views in the Philosophic zoologique did not 
take place until 1809. 

I Considerations phtlosophtques sur la gradation naturelle des 
formes de VHre ; ou les essais ae la nature qui apprend d iatre I'homme 
(1768). 

^ Recherches sur les cau*:es des prinetpaux fails physiques, par J. B. 
Lamarck. Paris. Seconde annee de la Kdpublique, In the preface, 
Lamarck says that the work w’as written in 1776, and presented to 
the Academy in 1780 , but it was not published before 1794, and at 
that time it presumably expressed Lamarck’s mature views# It 
would be interesting to know what brought about the ' change of 
opinion manifested in the Recherches sur V organisation desj corps 
vivanis, published only seven years later. 


The Biologic and the Philosophie zoologique are both very 
remarkable productions, and are still worthy of attentive study, 
but they fell upon evil times. The vast authority of Cuvier 
was employed in support of the traditionally respectable hypo- 
theses of special creation and of catastrophism ; and the wild 
speculations of the Disccurs sur les revolutions de la surface du 
globe were held to be models of sound scientific thinking, while 
the really much more sober and philosophical hypotlicscs of 
the llydrogeologie were scouted. For many years it was the 
fashion to speak of Lamarck with ridicule, while Treviranus was 
altogether ignored. 

Nevertheless, the work had been done. The conception of 
evolution was henceforward irrepressible, and it incessantly 
reappears, in one shape or another,**^ up to the year 1858, when 
Charles Darwin and A. R. Wallace published their Theory of 
Nat lit al Selection. The Origin of Species appeared in 1859 ; 
and thenceforward the doctrine of evolution assumed a posiliori 
and acquired an importance which it never before possessed. Jii 
the Ongin of Species, and in his other numerous and important 
contributions to the solution of the problem of biologiiMl 
evolution, Darwin confined himself to the discussion of the 
causes which have brought about the present condition of living 
matter, assuming such matter to have once come into existence. 
On the other hand, Spencer ^ and E. Haeckel *' dealt with 
the whole problem of evolution. The profound and vigorous 
writings of Spencer embody the spirit of Descartes in the know- 
ledge of our own day, and may be regarded as the Pnneipes 
de la philosophic of the 19th century; while, whatever hesita- 
tion may not imfrequently be felt by less daring minds in 
following Haeckel in many of his speculations, his attempt 
to systematize the doctrine of evolution and to exhibit its 
influence as the central thought of modern biology, cannot fail 
to have a far-reaching influence on the progress of science. 

If we seek for the reason of the difference between the scientific 
{losition of the doctrine of evolution in the days of Lamarck 
and that which it oi'cupies now, we ^hall find it in the great 
accumulation of facts, the several classes of which have been 
enumerated above, under the second to the eighth heads. For 
those which are grouped under the second to the seventh of these 
classes, respectively, have a clear significance on the hypothesis 
of evolution, while they are unintelligible if that hypothesis 
be denied. And those of the eighth group are not only unin- 
intelligible without the assumption of evolution, but can be 
proved never to be discordant with that hypothesis, while, in 
some cases, they arc exactly such as the hypothesis requires. 
The demonstration of these assertions would require a volume, 
but the general nature of the evidence on which they rest may be 
briefly indicated. 

2. The accurate investigation of the lowest forms of animal 
life, commenced by Leeuwenhoek and Swammerdam, and 
continued by the remarkable labours of Reaumur, Abraham 
Tremblcy, Bonnet, and a host of other observers in the latter 
pe,rt of the 17th and the first half of the i8th centuries, drew 
the attention of biologists to the gradation m the complexity 
of organization which is presented by living beings, and culminated 
in the doctrine of the eehelle des Hres, so powerfully and clearly 
stated by Bonnet, and, before him, adumbrated by Locke and 
by Leibnitz. In the then state of knowledge, it appeared that 
all the species 0/ animals and plants could be arranged in one 
series, in such a manner that, by insensible gradations, the 
mineral passed into the plant, the plant into the polype, the 
polype into the worm, and so, through gradually higher forms 
of life, to man, at the summit of the animated world. 

But, as knowledge advanced, this conception ceased to be 
tenable in the crude form in which it was first put forward. 
Taking into account existing animals and plants alone, it became 
obvious that they fell into groups which were more or less 
sharply separated from one another ; and, moreover, that even 

® See the “ Historical Sketch " prefixed to the last edition of tlie 
Origin of Species 

* First Principles and Principles of Biology (i86o-i$64). 

* GfiierfiUe Morphologic (i866). 
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the species of a genus can hardly ever be arranged in linear 
series. Their natural resemblances and differences are only 
to be expressed by dispasing them as if they were branches 
springing froin a common hypothetical centre. 

Lamarck, while alhrming the verbal proposition that animals 
form a single senes, was forced by his vast acquaintance with 
the details of zoology to limit the assertion to such a series as 
may be formed out of the abstractions constituted by the 
common characters of each group. ^ 

Cuvier on anatomical, and Von Baer on embryological grounds, 
made tlie further step of proving tliat, even in this limited sense, 
animals cannot be arranged in a single series, but that there are 
several distinct pkins of organization to be observed among 
them, no one of which, in its highest and most complicated 
modification, leads to any of the others. 

The conclusions enunciated by Cuvier and Von Baer have been 
confirmed in principle by all subsequent research into the 
structure of animals and plants. But the effect of the adoption 
of these conclusions Ims been rather to substitute a new metaphor 
for that of Bonnet than to abolish the conception expressed by it. 
Instead of regarding living things as capable of arrangement m 
one series like the steps of a ladder, the results of modern in- 
vestigation compel us to dispose them as if they were the twigs 
and branches of a tree. The ends of the twigs represent in- 
dividuals, the smallest groups of twigs species, larger groups 
genera, and so on, until we arrive at the source of all tlxese 
ramifications of the mam branch, which is represented by a 
common plan of structure. At the present moment it is im- 
possible to draw up any definition, based on broad anatomical 
or developmental characters, by which any one of Cuvier’s great 
groups shall be separated from all the rest. On the contrary, 
the lower members of each tend to converge towards the lower 
members of all the others. The same may be said of the vegetable 
world. The apparently clear distinction between flowering and 
flowerless plants has been broken down by the senes of grada- 
tions between the two exhibited by the Lycopodiaceacy Rhxzo- 
carpeae, and Gymnospermeae. The groups of Fungty Ltcheneae 
and Algae have completely run into one another, and, when the 
lowest forim of each are alone considered, even the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms cease to have a definite frontier. 

If it IS permissible to speak of the relations of living forms to 
one another metaphorically, the similitude chosen ntust un- 
doubtedly be that of a common root, whence two mam trunks, 
one representing the vegetable and one the animal world, spring ; 
and, each dividing into a few main bnmehes, these subdivide mto 
multitudes x)f branchlets and tliese ink) smaller groups of twigs. 

As Lamarck has well said : — - 

IJ n’y a quo ceux qm se semt lon^gtemps et fortement occupysdo la 
determination des especcs, ci {|’Ui out coiisulU'* dc ndies collections, 
qni peuvent savoir jusqu’a qiK*! point les espeieSy parmi corps 
vivants, se fondent les nnes dans les aiitrcs, et qui ont pii se con- 
vamcn* que, da/ns les parties on nous voyons cles aspices isolees, cela 
n’est amsi qiie parcequ'il noqs en manque d’aiitres qiu en sont plus 
voisines ct que nous n'avons pas encore recueillics 

Je ne veu\ pas due jiourccla que les ainmaux qui existent torment 
line sene tr^s-snnple et psrlout t^galenient nunncee ; mais je dis 
qu'ils torment une serin rameuse, irregnli^rcinent graduee et qui 
n’a point dc discontmiiite dans si's parties, ou qui, du moms, n’en l 
a toujours pas eu, s’il est \rai que, par suite do quelques especes 
pcrdiies, il s'en trouve quclquc part 11 en nSulte quo les c'^peics 
qui terminent chaqiie rameau de la seiie gent-rale te enent, an moms 
d'un cotc, a d'autres e&p6ccs voismes qui sc nuaneem avec dies 
Voila cc que I'etat bien conuu dos chosqs me nut luaiuteinnit a 
portec de demoiitrer Je n’ai besom d’<mcune hypotlie* e ni d\iiitune 
supposition pour cela. j'en atteste tons les naturalistcs observateurs." 

3, In a remarkable essay ^ Meckel remarks 

“ There IS no good physiologist who has not bcLii struck by the 
observation that the original form of all organisms is one and the 

^ “ 11 s’agit done do prouver que la sene qiii con^'titute recheUe 
anunale lesidc essentiellemeiit dans hr distribution des masses pniaci- 

S ales qui la composent ct non (Luis celle des esp^ccs ni m6ine toujours 
ans celle des genres ” — Phil, coolof^ique, chap v 
2 Phtlo^aphu codlof^ique, premiere partie, chap in. 

^ “ Entvrurf eiiuc'r DarsteUung der zwischen dem Embnozustande 
der hoheren Thjore imd dem permanenten dor niedereu stattfindenden 
ParaUde," Beytrdgerur vergietchenden, Anatomie, Bd. ii. 181 
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same, and that out of this one form, aU, the lowest as well as th® 
highest, arc developed ui such a manner that tlie latter pass Uirough 
tlu permanent forms of the foimcr as transitory stages Anstotfc, 
Haller, Harv'^cy, Kiclmcyer, Autcnrieth, ?nd inriny others have 
either made this observation incidentally, or, especially the latter, 
have drawn particular attt^tion to it, and drawm therefrom results 
of penuanent importance for physiology." 

Meckel proceeds to exemplify the thesis, that the low^r forms 
of aninreih represent stages in the course of the development 
of the higher, with a large serk's of illustrations. 

After comparing the salamanders and the perenni-branchiate 
Urodela with the tadpoles and the frogs, and enunciating the 
law that the more highly any animal is organized the more 
quickly does it pass through the lower stages, Meckel goes on to- 
say : — 

" From those lowest Vc-rtebrata to the haghest, and to the highest 
forms among these, the comparison betw’een the embryonic condi- 
tions of th(‘ higher animals and the adult states of the lower can 
be more completely and thoroughly instituted than if the survey w 
extended to the Invertelirata, inasmuch as the latte 1 ace m many 
lespect^ constructed iqion an altogether too dissimilar type ; indeed 
they olten differ from one another far more than the lowest vertebrate 
d<jes from the highest mamnial ; yet the lollowmg pages will show 
tliAt the comparison may be also extended to them with interest. 
In fact, there is a pciiod when, as Aristotle long ago said, tlic embryo 
ot the highest aiurnal has the form of a mere worm, and, devoid of 
intern'd and external organization, is merely an almost structureless^ 
lump of polype^substance. Notwithstanding the origin ot organs, it 
siiJl lor a certain time, by reason ot its want of an mtemnl bony 
skeleton, remains worm and moUiisk, ami only later enters mto the 
senes of the Vertebrata, although traces of the vertebral column 
even in the earliest pencxis testify its claim to a place mthat senes.'* — 
Op. ctt. pp. 4, 5. 

If Meckel’s proposition is so far qualified, that the comparison 
of adult with embryonic forms is restricted within the limits of 
one type of organization ; and if it is further recollected, that 
the resemblance between the permanent lower form and the 
embryonic stage of a higher form is not special but general, it 
is in entire accordance with modern embryology ; although there 
IS no branch of biology which has grown so largely, and improved 
Its methods so much .since Meckel’s time, as this. In its original 
form, the doctrine of “ arrest of development,” as advocated by 
Geoffrey Saint-Hilairc and Serres, wa.s no doubt an over-state- 
mcn? of the case. It ib not true, for example, that a fish is a 
reptile arrested in its development, or that a reptile was ever a 
fish ; but it is true that the reptile embryo, at one stage of its 
developmcat, is an organism which, if it had an independent 
existence, must be classified among fishes : and all the organs 
of the reptiU* pass, in the course of their development, through 
conditions which are closely analogous to those which are 
permanent in some fishes. 

4. Tliat branch of biology wLich is termed morphology is a 
commentary' upon, and expansion of, the proposition that widely 
different animals or plants, and widely different parts of animals 
or plants, are coristnictcd upon the same plan. From the rough 
comparison of the skeleton of a bird with that of a man by 
Pierre Belon, in the i6th century' (to go no further back), dpwjn 
to the theory' of the limbs and the theory' of the skull at the 
present day ; or, from the first demonstration of the homologies 
of the parts of a flower by C. F. Wolff, to the present elaborate 
analysis of tlie floral organs, morphology exhibits a continual 
advance towards tlie demonstration of a fundamental unity 
among the seeming diversities of living structures. And this 
demonstration has been completed by the final establishment of 
the cell theory (see Cytology), which involves the admission of a 
primitive conformity, not only of all the elementary structures 
in animals and plants respectively^, but of those in the one of 
these great divisions of living things wdth those in the other. 
No a prion difficulty can be sa:d to stand in the w’ay’' of evolution, 
when it can be shown that all animals and all plants proceed by 
modes of development, which are similar in principle, from a 
fundamental protoplasmic matcrid. 

5. The innumerable cases of structures, which are rudimentary 
and apparently useless, in species, the close allies of w'hich 
possess well-developed and functionally important homologous 

:e. 2 
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structures, are readily intelligible on the theory of evolution, 
while it is hard to conceive their raison d'etre on any other 
hypothesis However, a cautious reasoner will probably rather 
explain such cases deductively from the doctrine of evolution 
than endeavour to support the doctrine of evolution by them. 
For it IS almost impossible to prove that any structure, however 
rudimentary, is useless — that is to say, that it plays no part 
whatever in the economy ; and, if it is in the slightest degree 
useful, there is no reason why, on the hypothesis of direct 
creation, it should not have been created. Nevertheless, double- 
edged as is the argument from rudimentary organs, there is 
probably none which has produced a greater effect in promoting 
the general acceptance of the theory of evolution. 

6. TJie older advocates of evolution sought for the causes of 
the process exclusively in the influence of varying conditions, 
such as climate and station, or hybridization, upon living forms. 
Even Treviranus has got no further than this point. Lamarck 
introduced the conception of the action of an animal on itself 
as a factor m producing modification. Starting from the well- 
known fact that the habitual use of a limb tends to develop the 
muscles of the limb, and to produce a greater and greater facility 
in using it, lie made the general assumption that the effort of 
an animal to exert an organ in a given direction tends to de\ elop 
the organ in that direction. But a little consideration showed 
that, though Lamarck had seized what, as far as it goes, is a true 
cause of modification, it is a cause the actual effects of which 
arc wholly inadequate to account for cny considerable modifica- 
tion in animals, and which can have no influence at all in the 
vegetable world ; and probalily nothing contriiiuted so much 
to discredit evolution, in the early part of the 19th century, as 
the floods of easy ridicule which were poured upon this f>art 
of Lamarck’s speculation. The theor>^ of natural selection, or 
survival of the fittest, Wtis suggested by William Charles W ells 
in 1813, and further elaborated by Patrick Matthew in 1831. 
But the pregnant suggestions of these writers remained practically 
unnoticed and forgotten, until the theory was independently 
devised and promulgated by Charles Robert Darwin and Alfred 
Russell Wallace in 1858, and the effect of its publication was 
immediate and profound 

Those who were unwilling to accept evolution, without 
better grounds than such as arc offered by Lamarck, and who 
therefore preferred to suspend their judgment on the (question, 
found in the principle of selective breeding, pursued in all its 
applications with marvellous knowledge and skill by Darwin, 
a valid explanation of the occurrence of varieties and races ; 
and they saw clearly that, if the explanation would apply to 
species, it would not only solve the problem of their evolution, 
but that it would account for the facts of teleology, as well as 
for those of morphology ; and for the persistence of some forms 
of life unchanged through long epochs of time, while others 
undergo comparatively rapid metamorphosis. 

How far “ natural selection ” suffices for the production of 
species icmains to be seen. Few can doubt that, if not the 
whole cause, it is a very important factor in that operation ; 
and that it must play a great part in the sorting out of varieties 
into those which are transitory and those which arc permanent. 

But the causes and conditions of variation have yet to be 
thoroughly explored ; and the importance of natural selection 
will not be impaired, even if further inquiries should prove 
that variability is definite, and is determined in certain directions 
rather than in others, by conditions inherent in that which varies. 
It is quite conceivable that every species tends to produce 
varieties of a limited number and kind, and that the effect of 
natural selection is to favour the development of some of these, 
while it opposes the development of others along their pre- 
determined lines of modification. 

7. No truths brought to light by biological investigation 
were better calculated to inspire distrust of the dogmas intruded 
upon science in the name of theology than those which relate 
to liie distribution of animals and plants on the surface of the 
eartn. Very skilful accommodation was needful, if the limitation 
of sloths to South America, and of the Orrnihorhynchns to 


Australia, was to be reconciled with the literal interpretation 
of the history of the Deluge ; and, with the establishment of 
the existence of distinct provinces of distribution, any serious 
belief in the peopling of the world by migration from Mount 
Ararat came to an end. 

Under these circumstances, only one alternative was left for 
those who denied the occurrence of evolution ; namely, the 
supposition that the characteristic animals and plants of each 
great province were created, as such, within the limits in w^hich 
we find them. And as the hypothesis of “ specific centres,” 
thus formulated, was heterodox from the theological point of 
view, and unintelligible under its scientific aspect, it may bci 
passed over without further notice, as a phase oi transition from 
the creational to the evolutional hypothesis. 

8. In fact, the strongest and most conclusive arguments in 
favour of evolution are those which are based upon the facts 
of geographical, taken in conjunction with those of geological, 
distribution. 

Both Darw’in and Wallace lay great stress on the close relation 
which obtains between the existing fauna of any region and that 
of the immediately antecedent geological epoch in the same 
region ; and rightly, for it is in truth inconceivable that Iheie 
should be no genetic connexion between the two. It is possible 
to put into words the proposition, that all the animals and plants 
of each geological epoch were annihilated, and that a new set 
of very similar forms was created for the next epoch, but it 
may be doubted if any one who ever tried to form a distinct 
mental image of this process of spontaneous generation on the 
grandest scale ever really succeeded in realizing it. 

In later years the attention of the best palaeontologists has 
been withdrawn Irom the hodman’s work of making “ new 
species ” of fossils, to the scientific task of completing our 
knowdedge of individual species, and tracing out the succession 
of the forms presented by any given type in time. 

Evolution at the Beginning of the 20th eentury . — Since Huxley 
and Sully wrote their masterly essays in the 9th edition of this 
encyclopaedia, the doctrine of evolution has outgrown the 
trammels of controversy and has been accepted as a fundamental 
principle. Writers on biological subjects no longer have to waste 
space in weighing evolution against this or that philosophical 
theory or religious tradition ; philosophical writers have frankly 
accepted it, and the supporters of religious tradition have made 
broad their phylacteries to write on them the new words. A 
closer scrutiny of the writers of all ages who preceded Charles 
Darwin, and, in particular, the light thrown back from Darwin 
on the earlier writings of Herbert Spencer, have made plain 
that without Darwin the world by this time might have come 
to a general acceptance of evolution ; but it seems established 
as a historical fact that the world has come to accept evolution, 
first, because of Darwin’s theory of natural selection, and second, 
because of Darwin’s exposition of the evidence for the actual 
occurrence of organic evolution. The evidence as set out by 
Darwin has been added to enormously ; new knowledge has in 
many cases altered our conceptions of the mode of the actual 
process of evolution, and from time to time a varying stress has 
been laid on what arc known as the purely Darwinian factors 
in the theory. The balance of these tendencies has been against 
the attachment of great importance to sexual selection, and in 
favour of attaching a great importance to natural selection ; 
but the dominant feature in the recent history of the theory 
has been its universal acceptance and the iccognition that this 
general acceptance has come from the stimulus given by Darwin. 

A change has taken place in the use of the word evolution. 
Huxley, following historical custom, devoted one section of his 
article to the “ Evolution of the Individual.” Tlie 
facts and theories respecting this arc now discussed 
under such headings as Embryology ; Heredity ; Variation 
AND Selection ; under these headings must be sought informa- 
tion on the important recent modifications with regard to the 
theory of the relation between the development of the individual 
and the development of the race, the part played by the environ- 
I ment on the individual, and the modern developments of the 
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old quarrel between evolution and epigenesis. The most striking 
general change has been against seeing in the facts of ontogeny 
any direct evidence as to phylogeny. The general proposition 
as to a parallelism between individual and ancestral development 
is no doubt indisputable, but extended knowledge of the ve»’y 
different ontogenetic histories of closely allied forms has led us 
to a much fuller conception of the mode in which stages in 
embryonic and larval history have been modified in relation 
to their surroundings, and to a consequent reluctance to attach 
detailed importance to the embryological argument for evolution. 

The vast bulk of botanical and zoological work on living and 
extinct forms published during the last quarter of the 19th 
century increased almost beyond all expectation the 
evidence for the fact of evolution. The discovery of 
a single fossil creature in a geological stratum of a wrong period, 
the detection of a single anatomical or physiological fact irrecon- 
cilable with origin by descent with modification, would have been 
destructive of the theory and would have made the reputation 
of the observer. But in the prodigious number of supporting 
discoveries that have been made no single negative factor has 
appealed, and the evolution from their predecessors of the 
forms of life existing now or at any other period must be taken 
as proved. It is necessary to notice, however, that although 
the general course of the stream of life is certain, there is not the 
same certainty as to the actual individual pedigrees of the 
existing forms. In the attempts to place existing cicatures in 
approximately phylogenetic order, a striking change, due to a 
more logical consideration of the process of evolution, has become 
established and is already resolving many of the earlier difficulties 
and banishing from the more recent tables the numerous hypo- 


thetical intermediate forms so familiar in tlie older phylogenetic 
trees. The older method was to attempt the comparison betw een 
the highest member of a lower group and the lowest member of 
a higher group — to suppose, for example, that the gorilla and the 
chimpanzee, the highest members of the apes, were the existing 
representatives of the ancestors of man and* to compare these 
forms with the lowest members of the human race. Such a 
comparison is necessarily illogical, as the existing apes are 
separated from the common ancestor by at least as large a number 
of generations as separate it from any of the forms of existing 
man. In the natural process of growth, the gap must necessarily 
be wider between the summits of the twigs than lower down, 
and, instead of imagining “ missing links,” it is necessary to 
tra(’e each separate branch as low down as possible, and to 
institute the comparisons between the lowest points that can be 
reached. The method is simply the logical result of the fact 
that every existing form of life stands at the summit of a long 
branch of the whole tree of life. A due consideration of it leads to 
the curious paradox that if any two animals be compared, the 
zoologically lower will be separated from the common ancestor 
by a larger number of generations, since, on the average, sexual 
maturity is reached more quickly by the lower form. Naturally 
very many other factors have to be considered, but this alone is 
a sufficient reason to restrain attempts to place existing forms 
in linear phylogenetic series. In embryology the method finds 
its expression in the limitation of comparisons to the correspond- 
ing stages of low and high forms and the exclusion of the com- 
parisons between the adult stages of low forms and the embryonic 
stages of higher forms. Another expression of the same method, 
due to Cope, and specially valuable to the taxonomist, is 
that when the relationship between orders is being considered, 
characters of subordinal rank must be neglected. It must not 
be supposed that earlier writers all neglected this method, or 
still less that all writers now employ it, but merely that formerly 
it was frequently overlooked by the best writers, and now is 
neglected only by the worst. The result is, on the one hand, 
a clearing away of much fantastic phylogeny, on the other, 
an enormous reduction of the supposed gaps between groups 
There has ]:)een a rcnew'ed activity in the study ot existing 
forms from the point of view of obtaining evidence as to the 
nature and origin of species. Comparative anatomists have been 
learning to refiam from basing the diagnosis of a species, or the 


description of the condition of an organ, on the evidence of a 
single specimen. Naturalists who deal specially W'ith museum 
collections have been compelled, it is true, for other 
reasons to attach an increasing importance to what is 
called the type specimen, but they find that this insist- tomy, 
ence on the individual, although invaluable from the 
point of view of recording species, is unsatisfactory from the point 
of view of scientific zoology ; and propositions for the ameliora- 
tion of this condition of affairs range from a refusal of Linnaean 
nomenclature in such cases, to the institution of a division 
between master s penes for such species as have been properly 
revised by the comparative morphologist, and provisional species 
ior such species as have been provisionally registered by those 
working at collections. Those who work with \i\ ing forms of 
which it is possible to obtain a large number of specimens, and 
those \vho make re\ isions of the provisional species of palaeonto- 
logists, are slowly coming to some such conception as that a 
species is the abstract central point around which a group of 
\ariations oscillate, and that the peripheral oscillations of one 
species may even overlap those of an allied species. It is plain 
that we have moved far from the connotation and denotation 
of the word species at the time when Darwin began to discuss the 
origin of species, and that the movement, on the one hand, tends 
to simplify the problem philosophically, and, on the other, to 
make it difficult for the amateur theorist. 

The conct‘ption of evolution is being applied more rigidly to 
the comparative anatomy of organs and systems of organs. 
W hen a series of the modifications of an anatomical structure 
has been sufficiently examined, it is frequently possible to decide 
that one particular condition is primitive, ancestral or central, 
and that the other conditions have been derived from it. Such 
a condition has been termed, with regard to the group of animals 
or plants the organs of which arc being studied, archecentric. 
The possession of the character in the archecentric condition 
in (say) two of the members of the group docs not indicate that 
these two members arc more neaily related to one another 
than they are to other members of the group ; the archecentric 
condition is part of the common heritage of all the members of 
the group, and may be retained by any. On the other hand, 
when the ancestral condition is modified, it may be regarded 
as having moved outwards along some radius from the arche- 
centric condition. Such modified conditions have been termed 
apocentric. It is obvious that the mere apocentricity of a char- 
acter can be no guide to the affinities of its possessor. It is 
necessary to determine if the modification be a simple change 
that might have occurred in independent cases, in fact if it 
be a multiradial apocentricity, or if it involved intricate and 
precisely combined anatomical changes that w^e could not expect 
to occur twice independently ; that is to say, if it be a uniradial 
apocentricity. Multiradial apocentricities lie at the root of 
many of the phenomena that have been grouped under the 
designation convergence. Especially in the case of manifest 
adaptations, organs possessed by cieatures far apart genealogic- 
ally may be moulded into conditions that are extremely alike. 
.Sir E. Ray Lankester’s term, homoplasy, has passed into currency 
as designating such cases where different genetic material has 
been pressed by similar conditions into similar moulds. These 
may be called heterogeneous homoplasies, but it is necessary 
to recognize the existence of homogeneous homoplasies, 
here called multiradial apocentricities. A complex apocentric 
modification of a kind which we cannot imagine to have 
been repeated independently, and which is to be designated as 
uniradial, frequently forms a new centre around which new 
diverging modifications are produced. With reference to any 
particular group of forms such a new centre of modification 
mav be tei med a metacentre, and it is plain that the arcliecentre 
of the whole group is a metacentre of the larger group of which 
the group under consideration is a branch. Thus, for instance, 
tlie archecentric condition of any Avian structure is a meta- 
centre of the Sauropsidan stem. A form of apocentricity 
extremely common and often perplexing may be termed pseudo- 
centric ; in such a condition there is an apparent simplicity that 
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reveals its secondary nature by some small and apparently 
meaningless complexity. 

Another group of investigations that seems to play an im- 
portant part in the future development of the theory of evolution 
relates to the study of what is known as organic 
nom/cs, symmetry. The differentiations of structure that char- 
' * actenze animals and plants are being shown to be 

orderly and definite in many respects ; the relations of the 
\^arious {xirts to one another and to the whole, the modes of 
repetition of parts, and the series of changes that occur in groups 
of repeated parts appear to be to a certain extent inevitable, 
to depend on the nature of the living material itself and on the 
necessary conditiox^ of its growth. Closely allied to the study 
of symmetry is the study of the direct effect of the circumambient 
media on embryonic young and adult stages of living beings 
(see Embryology : Physiology ; Heredity ; and Variation 
AND Selection), and a still larger number of observers have 
added to our knowledge of these. It is impossible here to give 
even a list of the names pf the many observers who m recent 
time® have made empirical study of the effects of growth-forces 
and of the symmetrical limitations and definitions of growth. 
It is to be noticed, however, that, even after such phenomena 
have been properly grouped and designated under Creek names 
as laws of organic growth, they have not become explanations of 
the scries of facts they correlate. Their importance in the theory 
of evolution is none the less very great. Jn the first place, they 
lessen the number of separate facts to be explained; in the 
second, they limit the field within which explanation must be 
sought, since, for instance, if a particular mode of repetition of 
parts occur in mosses, in flowering-plants, in beetles and in 
elephants, the seeker of ultimate explanations may exclude 
from the field of his inquiry all the conditions individual to 
these different organic forms, and confine himself only to what 
i$ common to all of them ; that is to say, practically only 
the living material and its environment. Ihe prosecution 
of such inquiries is beginning to make unnecessary much m- 
g^enious speculation of a kind that was prominent from 1880 
to 1900 ; much futile effort has been wasted in the endeavour 
to find on Darwinian principles special “ selection- values for 
phenomena the universality of which places them outside the 
possibility of having relations with the particular conditions 
of particular organisms. On the other hand, many of those 
who have been specially successful in grouping diverse pheno- 
mena under empirical generalizations have erred logically in 
posing generalizations against such a vera caiisa as 

the preservation of favoured individuals and races. The thirty 
y^ars which followed the publication of the Ortwin of Species 
were characterized chiefly by anatomical and embryological 
work ; since then there has been no diminution in anatomical 
ivnd embryological enthusiasm, but many of the continually 
increasing body of investigators have turned again to hionumical 
work. Inasmuch as Lamarck attempted to frame a theory of 
evolution in which the principle of natural selection liad no part, 
the interpretation placed on their work by many biouomical 
investigators recalls tlie theories of Lamarck, and the name 
Neo-Lamarckism has l>ecn used of such a school of biologists, 
particjularly active in America. The weakness of the Neo- 
Lainarckian view lies in its interpretation of heredity ; its 
strength lies in its zealous study of the living world and the 
detectiun therein of proximate empirical law^s, a strength shared 
by very many bionomical investigations, the authors of which 
would prefer to call themselves Darwinians, or to leave them- 
selves without sectarian designation. 

Statistical inquiry into the facts of life has long bee i employed, 
and in particular Francis Galton, within the Darwinian period, has 
advocated its employment and developed its methods. 
Metrics, Within quite recent years, however, a special school 
has arisen vyith the mam object of treating the pro- 
cesses of evolution quantitatively. Here it is right to speak of 
Karl Pearson as a pioneer of notable importance. It has l^en 
the habit of biologists to use the terms variation, selection, 
e^inauon., correlation and so forth, vaguely ; the new ^chopl. 
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which has been strong/y reinforced from the side of physical 
science, insists on quantitative measurements of the terms. 
When the anatomist says that one race is characterized by long 
heads, another by round heads, the biometricist demands numbers 
and percentages. When an organ is stated to be variable, the 
biometricist demands statistics to show the range of the varia- 
tions and the mode of their distribution. When a character is 
said to be favoured by natural selection, the biometricist demands 
investigation of the death-rate of individuals with or without 
the character. When a character is said to be transmitted, or 
to be correlated with another character, the biometricist declares 
the statement valueless without numerical estimations of the 
inheritance or correlation. The subject is still so new, aud its 
technical methods (see Variation and Selection) haye as 
yet .spread so little beyond the group which is formulating and 
defining them, that it is difficult to do more than guess at the 
importance of the results likely to be gained. Enough, however, 
has already been done to show the vast importance of the 
method m grouping and codifying ihe empirical facts of life, 
and In so preparing the way for the investigation of ultimate 
“ causes."' The chief pitfall appears to be the tendency to attach 
more meaning to the results than from their nature they can bear. 
The ultimate value of numerical inquiries must depend on the 
equivalence of the units on which they are based. Many of 
the characters that up to the present have been dealt with by 
biometrical inquiry are obviously composite. The height or 
length of the arm of a human being, for instance, is the result 
of many factors, some inherent, some due to environment, and 
until these have been sifted out, numerical laws of inheritance 
or of correlation can have no more than an empirical value. 
The analysis of composite characters into their indivisible units 
and statistical mquiry into the behaviour of the units would 
seem to be a necessary part of biometric investigation, and one 
to which much further attention will have to be paid. 

It is well known that Darwin was deeply impressed by differ- 
ences in flora and fauna, which seemed to be functions of 
locality, and not the result of obvious dissimilarities of 
environment. A. R. Wallace’s studies of island life, 
and the work of many different observers on local 
races of animals and plants, marine, fluviatile and terrestrial, 
have brought about a conception of segregation as apart from 
differences of environment as being one of the factors in the 
differentiation of living forms. The segregation may be geo- 
graphical, or may be the result of preferential mating, or of 
seasonal mating, and its effects plainly can be made no more of 
than proximate or empirical laws of differentiation, of great 
importance in codifying and simplifying the facts to be explained. 
The minute attention paid by modern systematists to the exact 
localities of subspecies and races is bringing together a vast 
store of facts which will throw further light on the problem 
of segregation, but the difficulty of utilizing these facts is in- 
creased by lin unfortunate tendency to make locality itself one 
of the diagnostic characters. 

Consideration of phylogenetic series, especially from the 
palaeontological side, has led many writers to the conception 
tliat there is something of the nature of a growth-force 
inherent in organisms and tending inevitably towards 
divergent evolution. It is suggested that even m the absence of 
modification produced by any possible Darwinian or Lamarckian 
factors, that even in a neutral environment, divergent evolution 
of some kind would have occurred. The conception is necessarily 
somewhat h^^^y, but the words bcUhmism and hathmic Evolution 
have been employed by a number of writers for some such 
conception. Closely connected with it, and probably und^- 
lymg many of the facts which have led to it, is a more definite 
group of ideas that may be brought together under the phrase 
“ phylogenetic limitation of variation.” In its simplest form, 
this phrase implies such an obvious fact as that whatever be the 
future deydopment of, say, existing cockroaches, it will be on 
lines determined by the present structure of these creatures. 
In a more general way, the phrase implies that at each successive 
bfft^ebingof the treeof life, the branches become more specialized, 
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more -defined, and, in a sense, more limited. The full irnplications 
of the group of ideas require, and are likely to receive, much 
attention in the immediate future of biological investigation, 
but it is enough at present to poini out that until the more 
obvious lines of inquiry have been opened out much more fully, 
we cannot be in a position to guess at the existence of a residuum, 
for which such a metaphysical conception as bathmism would 
serve even as a convenient disguise for ignorance. 

Almost every side of zoology has contributed to the theory 
of evolution, but of special importance are the facts and theories 
associated with the names ci C.-egor Mendel, A. Weismann 
and Hugo de Vries. These are discussed under the headings 
Hekeditv; Mendelism; and Variation and Selection. It 
has been a feature of great promise in recent contributions to the 
theory of evolution, that such contributions have received 
attention almost directly in proportion to the new methods of 
observation and the new series of facts with which they have 
come. Those have found little favour who brought to^ the 
debate only formal criticisms or amplificatifins of the Darwinian 
arguments, or re-marsliiil lings of the Darwinian facts, however 
ably conducted. The time has not yet come for the attempt 
to synthesize the results of the many dificrent and often 
apparently antagonistic groups of workers. The great work that 
is going on is the simplification of the facts to be explained bv 
grouping them under empirical laws ; and the most general state- 
ment relating to these that can yet bo made is that no single ono 
of these law s has as yet shown signs of taking rank as a vera causa 
comparable with the Darwinian principle of natural selection. 

For e\olLilion in relation to society see Sociology. 
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EVORA, the capital of an administrative district in the 
province of Alcmtejo, Portugal ; 7^ m. E. by S. of Lisbon, on 
the Casa Branca -Evora- El vas railway. Pop. (1900) 16,020. 
Evora occupies a fertile valley enclosed by low hills. It is sur- 
rounded by ramparts flanked with towers, and is further 
defended by two forts ; but the neglected condition of these, 
combined with the narrow arcaded streets and crumbling walls 
of Roman or Moorish masonry, gives the city an appearance 
corresponding with its real antiquity. Evora is the see of an 
archbishop, and has several churches, convents and hospitals, 
barracks, a diocesan school and a museum. A university, 
founded in 1550, was abolished on the expulsion of the Jesuits 
in the i8th century. The cathedral, originally a Romanesque 
building ereePid 1186-1204, was restored in Gothic style about 
1400; its richly decorated chancel was added in 1761. The 
church of Stio Francisco (1507-1525) is a good example of the 
blended Moorish and Gothic architecture known as Manoellian. 
The art gallery, formerly the archbishop’s palace, contains a 
collection of Portuguese and early Flemish paintings. An 
ancient tower, and the so-called aqueduct of Sertorius, 9 m. 
long, have been partly demolished to make room for the market- 
.square, in which one of the largest fairs in Portugal is held at 
midsummer. Roth tower and aqueduct were long l^elreved to 
have been of Roman origin, but are now known to have been 
constructed about 1540-1555 in the reign of John III., at the 
instance of an antiquary named Resende. The aqueduct w^as 
probably constructed on the site of the old Roman one. A small 
Roman temple is used as a public library ; it is usually knovm 
a$ the temple of Diana, a name for wl)?ch no valid authority 


exists. Evora is of little commercial importance, except as an 
agricultural centre, but its neighbourhood is famous for its mules 
and abounds in cork-woods ; there are also mines of hron, copper, 
and asbestos and marble quarries. 

Under its original name of Ehora, the city was from So to 72 B.c. 
the headquarters of Sertorius, and it long remained an important 
Roman military station. It was called Ltheraliias Jnlicte on 
account of certain municipal privileges bestowed on it by 
Julius Caesar (c, 100-44 f c.). Its bi.shopric, founded in the 
5th century, was raised to an archbishopric in the 16th. In 
712 Evora was vutjucrcd by the Moors, who named it Jabura ; 
und k was only retaken in 1166. From 1663 to 1665 it was held 
by the Spaniards. In 1832 Dom Miguel, retreating before Dom 
Pedro, took refuge in E\ ora ; and here was signed the con- 
vention of Ev^ra, by which He was banished. (See Portugal.) 

The administrative district of Evora coincides with the central 
part of Alemtejo {q^v.)] pop. (1900) 128,062 ; area, 2856 sq. m. 

fiVREUX, a town of north-western France, capital of the 
department of Eure, 67 m. W.N.W. of Pans on the Western 
railway to Cherbourg. Pop. (1906) town, 13,773; commune, 
18,971. Situatetl in the pleasant valley of the Iton, arms of 
which traverse it, the towm, on the south, slopes up tow’ard 
the public gardens and the railway station. It is the seat of a 
bishop, and its cathedral is one of the largest and finest in France. 
Part ot the lower portion of the nave dates from the i ith century ; 
the west facade with its two ungainly towers is, for the most part, 
the work of the late Renaissance, and various styles of the 
intervening period are represented in the rest of the church. 
A thorough restoration was completed in 1896. The elaborate 
north transept and portal are in the flamboyant Gothic; the choir, 
the finest part of the interior, is in an earlier Gothic style. 
Cardinal de la Balue, bishop of fivreux in the latter half of the 
15th century, constructed the octagonal central tower, with its 
elegant spire; to him is also due the Lady chapel, which is remark- 
able for some finely preserved stained glass. Tw’o rose windows 
in the transepts and the carved w'codcn screens of the side chapels 
are masterpieces of 16th-century workmanship. The episcopal 
palace, a building of the 15th century, adjoins the south side 
of the cathedral. An interesting belfry, facing the handsome 
modern town hall, dates from the 15th century. The church of 
St Taurin, in part Romanesque, has a choir of the 14th Century 
and other portions of later date ; it contains the shrine of St 
Taurin, a work of the 13th century. At Vieil fivreux, 3| tn. 
south-east of the town, the remams of a Roman theatre, a palacC, 
baths and an aqueduct have been discovered, as well os various 
relics which are now deposi" od in the museum of Evreux. £vteux 
is the seat of a prefect, a Court of assizes, of tribunals of first 
instance and commerce, a chamber of commeree and a board of 
trade arbitrators, and haS a branch of the Bank of France^ a 
lyc 4 e and training colleges for teachers. The making of ticking, 
boots and shoes, agricultural implements and gas motors, oimI 
mctal-founding and bleaching are carried on^ 

Vieil-^lvreux (MedwUmum Aulercorum) was the capital of the 
Gallic tribe of the Aulerci Elmrovices and a flourishing city dur- 
ing the Gallo-Roman period. Its bishopric dates from the 4jji 
century. 

The first family of the counts of fivreux which is knpiy;! 
was descended from an illegitimate son of Richard I., dukp of 
Normandy, and Ijccamc extinct in the male line with the dea^ 
of Count WiUiam m u iS. The countship passed in right of Agne^, 
William’s sister, wife of Simon dc Mont^rt-l’Amamy (d. 1087) 
to the house of the lords of Montfort-l’Amaury. Amaury lU. 
of Montfort ceded it in 1200 to King Philip Augustus. Philip 
the Fair presented it (1307) to his brother Louis, for whose benent 
Philip the Long raised the countship of 6vreux into a peer^c 
of France (1317). Philip of llvrcux, son of Louis, became king 
of Navarre by his marriage with Jeanne, daughter of Louis the 
Headstrong (Hutin), and their son Charles the Bad and their 
grandson Charles the Noble were also kings of Navarre, The 
latter ceded his countships of I^vreux, Champagne and Brie 
to King Charles VI. (1404). In 1427 the countship of fivfeux 
was bestowed by King Charles VXL on Sir Johi^ Stuart of 
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Damley (c. 1365-1429), the commander of his Scottish body- 
guard, who in 1423 had received the seigniory of Aubigny and 
in February 1427/8 was granted the right to quarter the royal 
arms of France for his victories over the English (see Lady 
Elizabeth Cust, Account of the Stuarts of Aubigny in France, 
1422-16^12, 1891). On Stuart’s death (before Orleans during an 
attack on an English convoy) the countship reverted to the crown. 
It was again temporarily alienated (1569-1584) as an appanage 
for Francis, duke of Anjou, and in 1651 was finally made over to 
Fr^d6ric Maurice de la Tour d’Auvergnc, duke of Bouillon, in 
exchange for the principality of Sedan, 

EWALD, GEORG HEINRICH AUGUST VON (1803-1875), 
German Orientalist and theologian, was born on the i6th of 
November 1803 at Gottingen, where his father was a linen- 
weaver. In 1815 he was sent to the gymnasium, and in 1820 
he entered the university of his native town, where under 
J. G. Eichhorn and T. C. Tychscn he devoted himself specially 
to the study of Oriental languages. At the close of his academical 
career in 1823 he was appointed to a mastership in the gymnasium 
at Wolfenbuttel, and made a study of the Oriental manuscripts 
in the Wolfenbuttel library. But in the spring of 1824 he was 
recalled to Gottingen as repetent, or theological tutor, and in 
1827 (the year of Eichhorn ’s death) he became professor extra- 
ordtnarms in philosophy and lecturer in Old Testament exegesis. 
In 1831 he was promoted to the position of professor ordinaritis 
in philosophy ; in 1833 he became a member of the Royal 
Scientific Society, and in 1835, after Tychsen’s death, he entered 
the faculty of theology, taking the chair of Oriental languages. 

Two years later occurred the first important episode in his 
studious life. In 1837, on the i8th of November, along with six 
of his colleagues he signed a formal protect against the action 
of King Ernst August (duke of Cumberland) in abolishing the 
liberal constitution of 1833, which had been granted to tlu* 
Hanoverians by his predecessor illiam IV, 'Elus bold procedure 
of the seven professors led to their speedy expulsion from the 
university (14th December). Early in 1838 Ewald received a 
call to Tubingen, and there for upwards of ten years he held a 
chair as professor ordinartus, first in philosophy and afterwards, 
from 1841, in theology. To this period belong some of his most 
important works, and also the commencement of his bitter feud 
with F. C. Baur and the Tubingen school. In 1847, “ the great 
shipwreck-year in Germany,” as he has called it, he was invited 
back to Gottingen on honourable terms— the liberal constitution 
having been restored. He gladly accepted the invitation. In 
1862-1863 he took an active part in a movement for reform 
within the Hanoverian Church, and he was a member of the synod 
which passed the new constitution. He had an important share 
also in the formation of the Protestantenverein, or Protestant 
association, in September 1863. But the chief crisis in his life 
arose out of the political events of 1866. Ilis loyalty to King 
George (son of Ernst August) would not permit him to take the 
oath of allegiance to the victorious king of Prussia, and he was 
therefore placed on the retired list, though with the full amount 
of his salar)^ as pension. Perhaps even this degree of se\ erity 
might have been held by the Prussian authorities to be un- 
iiecessar\% had Ewald been less exasperating in his language. 
The violent tone of some of his printed manifestoes about this 
, time, especially of his Lob des Kontgs u. des Volkes, led to his 
being deprived of the venia legendi (1868) and also to a criminal 
process, which, however, resulted in his acquittal (May 1869). 
Then, and on two subsequent occasions, he was returned by the 
city of Hanover as a member of the North German and German 
parliaments. In June 1874 he was found guilty of a libel on 
Prince Bismarck, whom he had compared to Frederick II. in 
his unrighteous war with Austria and his ruination of religion 
and morality,” to Napoleon III. in his way of “ picking out the 
best time possible for robbery and plunder.” For this offence , 
he was sentenced to undergo three weeks’ imprisonment. He ' 
died in his 72nd year of heart disease on the 4th of May 1875. 

Ewald was no common man. In his public life he displayed 
many noble characteristics, — perfect simplicity and sincerity, 
intense moral earnestness, sturdy independence, absolute 


fearlessness. As a teacher he had a remarkable power of kindling 
enthusiasm ; and he sent out many distinguished pupils, among 
whom may be mentioned Hitzig, Schrader, Noldeke, Diestel 
and Dillmann. His disciples were not all of one school, but many 
eminent scholars who apparently have been untouched by his 
influence have in fact developed some of the many ideas which he 
suggested. His numerous writings, from 1823 onwards, were 
the rcscrv'oirs in which the entire energy of a life was stored. 
His Hebrew Grammar inaugurated a new era in biblical philology. 
All subsequent works in that department have been avowedly 
based on his, and to him will always belong the honour of having 
been, as Hitzig has called him, “ the second founder of the 
science of the Hebrew language.” As an exegete and biblical critic 
no less than as a grammarian he has left his abiding mark. His 
Gcschichtc des Volkei^ Israel, the result of thirty years’ labour, 
w as epoch-making in that branch of research. While in every line 
it bears the marks of intense individuality, it is at the same time 
a product highly characteristic of the age, and even of the decade, 
in which it appeared. If it is obviously the outcome of immense 
learning on the part of its author, it is no less manifestly the 
result of the speculations and researches of many laborious 
predecessors in all departments of history, theology and philo- 
sophy. Taking up the idea of a divine education of the human 
race, which Lessing and Herder Iiad made so familiar to the 
modern mind, and firmly believing that to each of the leading 
nations of antiquity a spei'ial task had been providentially 
assigned, ICwald felt no difliculty about Israel’s place in universal 
history, or about the problem which that rate had been called 
upon to solve. The history of Israel, according to him, is simjily 
the history of the manner in which the one true religion really 
and truly came into the possession of mankind. Other nations, 
indeed, had attempted the highest problems in religion ; but 
Israel alone, in the providence of God, had succeeded, for Israel 
alone had been insjiircd. Such is the supreme meaning of that 
national history which began with the exodus and culminated 
(at the same time virtually terminating) m the appearing ot 
Christ. The historical interval that separated these two events is 
treated as naturally dividing itself into three great periods, 
- lliose of ]\Ioses, David and Ezra. The periods are externally 
indicated ])y the successive names by which the chosen people 
were called— Hebrews, Israelites, Jews. The events prior to 
the exodus arc relegated by Ewald to a preliminary chapter of 
pnmilive history ; and the events of the apostolic and post- 
apostoiic age are treated as a kind of appendix. The entire con- 
struction of the history is based, as has already been said, on a 
critical examination and chronological arrangement of the 
available documents. So far as the results of criticism are still 
uncertain with regard to the age and authorship of any of these, 
INvald’s conclusions must of course be regarded as unsatisfactory. 
But his work lemains a storehouse of learning and is increasingly 
recognized as a work of rare genius. 

Of his woiks the more important are — Die Composition dcr 
Genesis kutisih nntetsuiht (1823), an acute and able attempt to 
account for the use of the two names of God without recourse to the 
document-hypothesis ; lie was not himselt, however, permanently 
convinced by it; Dc meins carminnm Arabicorum (1825); Das 
Hohehed Salomo's xihcisetzt ti. erfdart (182O ; 3rd ed , i860) ; Kntisohe 
Grammatik der hebr. Spfache (1827)— this afterwards became tlic 
A Its fulif Itches Lehrbuch der hebr Sprache (8th cd., 1870) ; and it was 
follow'ed by the Hebr, Sprachlehre fur Anfdnger (4th ed., 1874) , 
Vber etnige altere Sanskritmett a (1827) ; Liber Vakedit de Meso- 
potamiae cApugnatae historia (1827) ; Commentanus in Apocalypsin 
Johanms (1828) ; Abhandliingen zur biblisthcn u. onentalischcn 
Literatin (18^2) ; Grammatica eritica linguae Arabtcae (1831-1833) ; 
Die poctischen Btkher des alien Biindes (1835-1837, 3rd ed., 1866- 
1S67) ; Die Ptopheten des alien Bundes (1S40-1841, 2nd ed , 1867- 
1868) , Geschichtc des Volkes Israel (1843-1850, 3rd ed., 1864-1868) ; 
Altcrthumcr Israels (1848) ; Die drei ersten Evangehen uberselzl ii. 
erklatl (1850) , Vber das dthiopische Bitch Henoch (1854) ; Die 
Scndsthteiben des A pastels Paulus iibersetzl u erkldrt (1857); Die 
J ohanncischen Schriftcn uberselzl u. erklart (1861-1862) ; Uber das 
vicite Esrabnch (i8()3) ; Stehen Sendscht etben des neuen Bundes 
(1870) , Das Sendsthrciben an die Hebrder it. Jakohos* Rundschreiben 
(1870) ; Die Lehrc der Btbel von Gott^ oder Theologie des alien 
neuen Bundes (1871-1 S75) The Jahrbucher der biblisc-hcn Wtssen- 
schaft (1849-1865) w’cre edited, and for the most part written, by 
him. He w\as the chief promoter ot the Zeitsohiijt fw dtc Kunde des 
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MorgenlandeSy begun m 1837 ; and he frequently contributed on 
various subjects to the Gutting, gelehrte Anzetgen. He was also the 
author of many pamphlets of an occasional character. 

The following have been translated into English -Hebrew Gram- 
mar^ by John Nicholson (from 2nd German edition) (London 1836) ; 
Introductory Hebrew Grammar (from 3rd German edition) (London, 
1870) ; History of Israel^ 5 vols. (corresponding to vols 1 -iv. of the 
German), by Russell Martmeau and J. Estlm Carpenter (London, 
1867-1874) , Antiquities of Israel^ by H. S. Solly (London, 1876) , 
Commentary on the Prophets of the Old Testament, by J Frederick 
Smith (2 vols , London, 1876-1877) , Isaiah the Prophet, chaps 
i.-xxxiii., by O Glover (London, 18O9) , Life of Jesus Christ, also 
by O. Glover (London, 1865) 

See the article m Hcrzog-Hauck , T Witton Da\ies, Heintich 
Ewald (1903) ; and cf T K Cheyne, h'ounders of Old Testament 
Criticism (1893) ; F Lichtenbcigcr, History of German Theology in 
the Nineteenth Century (1889). 

EWALD, JOHANNES (1743-1781), the greatest lyrical poet of 
Denmark, was the son of a melancholy and sickly chaplain at 
Copenhagen, where he was born on the i8th of November 1743. 
At the age of eleven he was sent to school at Schleswig, his 
father’s birthplace, and returned to the capital only to entci 
the university m 1758. llis father was by that time dead, and 
in his mother, a frivolous and foolish woman, he found neither 
sympathy nor moral support. At fifteen he fell passionately 
in love with Arense Hulegaard, a girl whose father afterwards 
married the poet’s mother ; and the romantic boy resolved on 
\arious modes of making himself admired by the young lady 
He began to learn Abvssiman, for the purpose of going out as a 
missionary to Africa, but this scheme was soon given up, and he 
jicrsuaded a brother, four years older than himself, to run away 
that they mighc enlist as hussars in the Prussian army. They 
managed to reach Hamburg just when the Seven Years’ War 
was commencing and w'ere allowed to enter a regiment. But 
the elder brotlier soon got tired and ran aw a), while the poet, 
after a series of extraordinary adventures, deserted to the 
Austrian army, wdiere from being drummer he rose to being 
sergeant, and was only not made an officer because he was a 
Protestant. In 1760 he w'as weary of a soldier’s life and deserted 
again, getting safe back to Denmark. For the next two >ears 
he worked with great diligence at the university, but the Arense 
for whom he had gone through so much haulship and taken so 
much pains married another man almost immediately after 
Ewald’s final and very successful examination. The disappoint- 
ment was one from which he never recovered, but his own 
weakness of will was largely to blame for it. He plunged into 
dissipation of e\'ery kind, and gave his serious thoughts only to 
poetry. 

In 1763 his first work, a perfunctory dissertation, De pyrologta 
sacra, first saw the light. In 1764 he made a considerable success 
with a short prose story in the popular manner of Sneedorf, 
Lykkens Tempel (The Temple of Fortune), which was translated 
into German .md Icelandic. On the death of Frederick V., how- 
ever, Ewald first appeared prominently as a poet ; he published in 
1766 three Elegies over the dead king, which were received with 
universal acclamation, and of w'hich one, at least, is a veritable 
masterpiece. But his dramatic poem Adam og Eva (Adam and 
Eve), by far the finest imaginative work produced in Denmark 
up to that time, was rejected by the Society of Arts in 1767 and 
was not published until 1769. At the latter date, however, its 
merits were perceived. In 1770 Ewald attained success with 
Philet, a narrative and lyrical poem, and still more with his 
splendid Rolf Krage, the first original Danish tragedy. For the 
next ten years Ewald was occupied in producing one brilliant 
poetical work after another, in rapid succession. In 1771 he 
published De brutale Klappers (The Brutal Clappers), a tragi- 
comedy or parody satirizing the dispute then raging between 
the critics and the manager of the Royal Theatre; m 1772 
he translated from the German the lyrical drama oiPhtlemon 
and Baucis, and brought out his versified comedy of Harlequin 
Patriot, a satire on the passion for political scribbling created by 
Struensee’s introduction of the liberty of the press. In 1773 he 
published Pebersvendene (Old Bachelors), a prose comedy. 
In 1771 he had already collected some of his lyrical poems under 
the title of Adskilligt aj Johannes Ewald (Miscellanies). In 1774 


appeared the heroic opera of BaldePs Dod (Balder’s Death), 
and in ipjg the finest of his works, the lyrical drama Fiskerne 
(The Fishers), which contains the Danish National Song, “ King 
Christian stood by the high Mast,” his most famous lyric. In 
the two poems last mentioned, however, Ewald passed beyond 
contemporary taste, and these great works, the pride of Danish 
literature, were coldly received. But while the new poetry was 
slowly winning its way into popular esteem, the poet did not lack 
admirers, and at the head of these he founded in 1775 the Danish 
Literary Society, a body which became influential, and which 
made the study cf Ewald a cultus. But the poet's health had 
broken ; when he was writing Roll Krage he w'as already an 
inmate of the consumptive hospital, and when he seemed to be 
recovering, his health was shattered again by a night spent in the 
frosty streets. He embittered his existence by the recklessness 
of Ills private life, and finally, thiough a fall from a horse, he 
.*nded by becoming a complete ir valid His last ten years were 
full of acute suffering ; his mother treated him w'lth cruelty, 
liH family with neglect, and but few even ot Ins friends showed 
any manliness or genenjsity tow^ards him. In 1774 he was jilaccd 
in the house of an inspector of fisheries at Rungsted, where 
Anna Hedevig Jacobsen, the daughter ot the house, tended the 
wasted poet w'lth infinite tenderness and skill. He stiived in 
this house for three years, and wrote there some of Ins finest later 
1\ rics Meanwhile he had fallen deeply in love with the charming 
solace of hi.s sufferings and w'on her consent to a marriage. 
Ihis step, howcvei, was prevented by his family who roughly 
removed him to their own keeping near Kronhorg. Here he 
W'as ticated so infamously that he insisted on being taken back 
to Copenhagen m 1777, where he found an older, but no less 
tender nurse, in Ane Kirstinc Skou. Here he wrote Fiskerne 
with his imagination full of the familiar shore at Hornbaek, 
near Rungsted. In 1780 he was a little better, and managed to 
be present at the theatre at the first performance of his poem. 
Hut this excitement hastened his end, and after months of extreme 
agony he died on the 17th of March 1781, and was earned to 
tile grave by a large assembly of his admirers, since he was now 
just recognized by the public for the first time as the greatest 
national poet. Among his papers were found fragments of 
three dramas, two on old Scandinavian subjects, entitled 
Fr\)de and Helgo, and the third a tragedy on the story of 
Hamlet, which he meant to treat m a way wholly distinct from 
Shakespeare’s. 

Ewald belongs to the race of poetical reformers who appeared 
in all countries of luirope at the end of the iSth century ; but it is 
interesting to observe that in point of time he preceded all of 
them. He was born six years earlier than Goethe and Alfieri, 
sixteen years before Schiller, nine years before Andre Chenier, 
and twenty -seven years earlier than Wordsworth, but he did for 
Denmark what each of these poets did for his own country. 
Ewald found Danish literature given over to tasteless rhetoric, 
and without art or vigour. He introduced vivacity of style, 
freshness and brevity of form, and an imaginative study of nature 
which was then unprecedented. But perhaps his greatest claim 
to notice is the fact that he was the first person to call the atten- 
tion of the Scandinavian peoples to the treasuries of their ancient 
history and mythology, and to suggest the use of these in imagina- 
tive writing. With a colouring more distinctly modern than that 
of Collins and Gray, his lyrics yet resemble the odes of these his 
English contemporaries more closely than those of any continental 
poet ; from another point of view his ballads remind us of those 
of Schiller, which they preceded. His dramas, which had an 
immense influence on the Danish stage, are now chiefly of anti- 
quarian interest, with the exception of “ The Fishers,” a work 
that must always live as a great national poem. In personal 
character and in fate Ewald seems to have been not unlike 
Heinrich Heine. 

The first collected edition of Ewald’s works began to appear in 
his lifetime It is m four volumes, 1780-1784 His works hav'e 
constantly been reprinted, but the standard edition is that by 
Liebenberg, in 8 vols., 1850-1855. The best biographies of him are 
those by C. Molbech (1831), Harnmerich (i860) and Andreas Dollens 
(1900), (E. G ) 
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EWART, WILLIAM (1798-1869), English politician^ was 
bom in Liverpool on the ist of May 1798 He was educated at 
Eton and Cbn*?! Church, Ovford, gaining the Kewdigate prize 
for English verse. He ^^a^ called to the bar at the Middle 
Temple in 1827, and the next vear entered parhameiT for the 
borough of Blotchinglev in Surrf'v He snhseciuently sat for 
Liverpool from 1830 to 1837 for Wigan in 1830. and for Dumfries 
Burghs fro n 1841 until his retirement from public life in i868 
He died ul Broadleas, near Devi/cs, on the 23rd oi January 1860 
Ewart, who was an advanced liberal in politu’s, was responsible 
during his 1. ng political career for many uscbil measures. In 
1834 he carrK'd a bill for the ai>i)htion of lumging in chains, and 
in 1837 he vas successful in getting an act passed for abolishing 
capital puni>hnient for cattle-st^ahng and other offences. In 
1850 he earned a bill for establishing free libraries supported out 
of the rates, and in 1864 he was instrumental in getting an act 
passed for legalizing the use of the metru' s\stem of weights and 
measures He was always a strong advocate for the abolition 
of capital punishment, and on his motion in 1864 a select com- 
mittee wab appointed to consider the subject Other reforms 
which he advocated and which have since been carried out were 
an annual statement on education, and the examination ol 
candidates foi the civil service and army. 

E^E, a group of Nfgro peojiles of the 5 ^ 1 ave Coast, West 
Africa. By the natives their country is called Ewe-me, “ Land 
of the E\\c.” The Ewe family fomis five linguistic groups: 
the Anlo or Anglawa on the Gold Coast frontier, the Kiepi of 
Anfuch speech, the Jeji, the Dahonievans and the Main. 

St'c further Dahomcy, and A B Elhs, 'I he Lwc-Spcaktvg Peoples 
of the ^lave Coast , , . (Loudon, 1890). 

EWELL, RICHARD STODDERT (i8i7-t872), Amencan 
soldier, Ircutenant'gencral in the Confederate army, was born in 
Georgetown, now a part of Washington, D.C , on the 2nd of 
February 1817, and graduated at West Point in 1840. As a 
cavalry officer he saw much active service in the Mexican War 
and later in Indian warfare in New Mexico. He resigned his 
commission at the outbreak of the Civil War, and entered the 
Confederate service. He commanded a brigade in the first Bull 
Run campaign, and a division in the famous \'alley Campaign 
of " Stonewall ” Jackson, to whom he was next in rank. At Ooss 
Keys he was in command of the forces which defeated General 
Fremont. Ewell’s dn'Tsion served with Jackson in the Seven 
Days and in the campaign of Second Bull Run. At the action 
of Groveton Ewell lost a leg, tnit did not on that account retire 
from active service, though other g<»nerals led his men in the 
sanguinaiy^ battles of Antietam (where they lost 47 % of their 
numbers) and Fredencksburg. After the death of Stonewall 
Jackson, Ewx^ll was promoted lieutenant-general and appointed 
to command the 2nd Corps, with which he had servx^d from the 
beginning of the Valley Campaign. His promotion set aside 
General J E. B. Stuart, tlie temporary commander of Jackson’s 
corps ; that l^wcU, crippled as Iw w^as, was preferred to the 
brilliant cavalry leader was a marked testimony to Ins sterling 
qualities as a soldier. The invasion of Pennsylvania soon 
followed, Ewell’s corps leading the advance of Lee’s army. A 
Federal force was skilfully c-ut off ^tod desrixiyed near Winchester, 
Va , and EwtH’s corps then raided Maryland and southern 
Pennsylvania unchecked. At the battle of Gettysburg, the 
2nd Corps decided the fighting of the fiist day in favour of 
the Confederates, driving the enemy before the-m ; on the 
second day it fought a desperate action on Lee's left wing. 
Ewell took part in the closing operations of 1863 and in all the 
battles of the Wilderness and Petersburg campaigns. In the 
final campaign of 1865 he and the remnant of liis corps were cut 
off and forced to surrender at Sailor's Creek, a few days before 
his chief capitulated to (irant at Appomattox After the war 
General pAvell lut'd in retirement. He died ntar Spring Hill, 
Maury County, Tennessee, on the 2Sth of January 1872. 

EWING, ALEXANDER (1814-1873), Scottish divine, ivas 
Ixirn.of an old Highland family in Aberdeen on the 25th of 
Mar^|j8i4. In October 1838 he was admitted to deacon’^ 
order*^ and after his return from Italy he took charge of the 


episcopal congregation at Forres, and was ordained a presbyter 
in the autumn of 1841. In 1846 he was elected first bishop of 
llic iicv/Iy restored diocese of Argydl and the Isles, the duties of 
which position he discharged till his death on the 22nd of May 
1873. receivexi the degree of D.C.L. from the univer- 

sity* of Oxford. Though hampered by^ a delicate bodily’' constitu- 
tion, he worked in a spirit of buoyant i hccrfulncss. By the 
cliarm of liis personal manner and his catholic sympathies he 
gradually^ at tamed a pioniirient position in theological dis- 
cussion he contended for the exercise of a wide tolerance, and 
attached little importance to ecclesiastical authority and 
organi/ation Ills own theological position had dose affinity 
with that of Thomas Erskine of Linlathen and Frederick 
Denison l^rauiicc ; hut hia opinions w'cre the fruit of his owm 
meditation, and were coloured by his owm individuality. Th(‘ 
tiend of his teaching is only to be gathered from fragmentary 
publications — letters to the new'spapers, pamiihlcts, special 
sermons, essays contrilnitcd to the senes of Present Day Papers, 
of which lie w\as the editor, and a volume of sermons entitled 
Revelation eoimdcied as TngJit 

Besides his strictly theological writings, Ewing w’as the aut,hoi 
of the Lathe dial o) JU/cv Chiinh of Jona (1805), the fust part of 
which contcims .md cksciiptivt' lelLcipiess ot tlie nuns, 

.'Tid the stcoud a hisloiy ol tin eail\ Celtic church and the mission 
of St ( olumhii Set Menutu of Alc\andcr Ewing, D C L , by A. J 
Ross (1877). 

EWING, JULIANA HORATIA ORR (1841-1885), English 
writer oi books for children, daughter of the Rev. Alfred Gatty^ 
and of ]\largarct Gatty* {q v ), w'as born at Ekrlesficld, Yorkshire, 
in 1841. One of a large family, she was accustomed to act as 
nursery story-teller to her brothers and sistcTs, and her brother 
Alfred Scott Gatty provided music to accompany her plays. 
She was well educated in classics and modern languages, and at 
an early age began to publish verses, being a contrilnitor to 
Aunt ]iidps Magazine, which her mother started in 1866. The 
Land of Lost Toys and many other of Juliana’s stones appeared 
in this magazine. In 1867 she married Major Alexander Itwing, 
himself an author, and the composer of the well-known hymn 
“ Jerusalem the Golden ” From this time until her deatli 
(13th May 18S5), previously to which she had been a constant 
invalid, Mrs Ewdng produced a numlier of charming children’s 
stones The best of these arc • The Brownies ( 1870), H Flahlron 
jar a Farthing (1873), Lob-lte-by the Fire (1874), The Story of a 
Short Life (1885) ami Jackanapes (1884), the two last-named, in 
particular, obtaining great success ; among others may be 
mentioned Mrs Over-the-W ay s Remembrances (1869), Six to 
Sixteen, Jan of the Windmill (1H76), A Great Emergency (1877), 
We and the World (1881), Old-Fashtoned Fairy Tales, Brothers 
of Pity (1882), The DolVs Wash, Master Fritz, Out Garden, A 
Soldier s Children, Three Little NesPBtrds', A Week Spent in a 
Glass-Flouse, A Sweet Little Dear, and Blue-Red (1883). Many 
of these were published by the S.P.C.K. Simple and unaffected 
in style, and sound and wholesome m matter, with quiet touches 
of humour and bright sketches of scenery and character, Mrs 
Ewing’s best stones haA'c never ton surpassed in the style of 
literature to which they belong. 

EWING, THORIAS (1780-1871), American lawyer and states- 
man, was born near West Liberty, Ohio county, Virginia, on the 
28lh of December 1789. His father, George Ewing, settled at 
Lancaster, Fairfield (’ounty, O’uio, in 1792. lliomas graduated 
at Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, in 1815, and in August 1816 
was admitted to the bar at Lancaster, where he won high rank 
as an advocate. He was a Whig member of the United States 
senate in 1831- 18^7, and as such took a prominent part in the 
legislative struggle over the United States Bank, whose re- 
chartenng he favoured and which he resolutely defended against 
President Jackson’s attack, opposing in able speeches the with- 
(Iraw’al of (Icposits and Secretary Woodbury’s “ Specie Circular 
of 1836 In March 1841 he became secretary of the treasury in 
President W. 11 . Hairison’s cabinet. When, however, aftei 
President 'Pyler’s accession, the relations betw'een the President 
and the Whig Party became strained, he retired (September 
1841) and was succeeded by Walter I'orward (1786-1852), 
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Subsequently from March 1849 to Juno 1850 he- was a member 
of President Taylor's cabinet as the first secretary of the newly 
established department of the interior. He thoroughly organized 
the depart ment, and in his able annual report advocated the 
construction by government aid of a railroad to the Pacific 
Coast. In iS5o-'I85i he filled the imexpired term of Thomas 
Corwin in the U.S. Senate, strenuously opposing Clay’s com- 
proimsc nutisures and advocating the abolition of slavery in the 
District of Columbia. He was subsequently a delegate to the 
Peace ('ongress in 1861, and w^as a loyal suppoitci of President 
Linroln's war policy. He died at Lancaster, Ohio, on the 26th 
of October 1871. 

His daughter was the wife of General William T. Sherman 
His son, Plugh P>oyle Ewing (i826“i905), served throughout the 
Civil War in the Federal armies, rising from the rank of colonel 
(1861) to that of brigadier-general (1862) and brevet major- 
general (1865), and commanding brigades at Antietam and 
Vicksburg and a division at Chickarnauga , and was minister of 
the United States to the Netherlands m i860- 1870 Another son, 
Thomas Ewing (i82<) 1896), studied at Brown University in 
1852-1854 (in i8c) 4, by a special’ vote, he was placed on tlie 
list of giaduates in ilie class of 1856) ; he was a lawyer and a free- 
state pohtK lan in Kansas m 1857-1861, and was the first chief- 
justice of the Kansas supreme court (1861-1862) In the Civil 
War he attained the rank of brigadier-general (March 1863) and 
received the brevet of major-general (1865). He was sub- 
sequently a representative in Congress from Ohio in 1877-1881 ; 
and from 1882 to 1896 practised law in New York City, where he 
was long one of the recognized leaders of the bar. 

£)CAM1NAT10NS. d’he term “ examination ” {i.e inspecting, 
weighing and testing ; from Lat. cxamai^ the tongue of a balance) 
i? used in the following article to denote a sv^stemalic test of 
knowledge, and of either special or general cajmcity or fitness, 
carried out under the authority of some public body. 

T. IfisUny. — The oldest knowm system of examinations in 
history is that used in China for the selection of officers for the 
puldic service (r. irr5 ik('.), and the periodic tests which they 
undergo after entry (r. 2200 b <;.). See Chin v ; also W. A. P. 
Martin, T//c I.oic of Cathay (1901), p 3 it el seq T. L. Bullock, 
“Competitive Examinations in China (Nineteenth Centiav, 
July i8()j) ; and tlienne Zi, Pratique de^ examens litteranes en 
Chine (Sluinghai, 189^). The abolition of thib system was 
announced in 1906, and, as a partial substit ite, it was derided to 
hold an annual examination in Peking of Chinese graduates 
educated aliroad (Times, 22nd of October 1906). 

The majority of examinations m western countries are derived 
from t'lir university exammntions of the middle ages. 1'he first 
universities of Europe consisted of corporations of teachers and 
of students analogous to the trade gilds and merchant gilds of 
the time. In the trade gilds there weic apprentices, companions, 
and masters. No one was admitted to mastership until he had 
served his appreiiticeslup ((f.tu), nor, as a rule, until he had shown 
that he coukl accomplish a piece of work to the satisfaction of the 
gild. 

The object of the unmaNities was to teach ; and to the three 
classes established by the gild correspond roughly the scholar, 
the bachelor or pupil-t-eacher (sec Rashdall k 209, note 2, and 221, 
note 5), anrl the master or doctor (two terms at first equiv’ulenl) 
who, having served his apprenticeship and passed a definite 
technical test, had received permission to teach. The earl\ 
universities of Europe, being under the same religious authontv 
and animated by the same philosophy, resembled each other vei) 
closely in curricuJum and general organization and examinations, 
and by the authority of the cmp('ror, or of the pope in most cases, 
the permission to teach granted by one umversity was valid m 
all (jus iihicunqiu docendt). 

The earlk^t university examinations of which a description is 
available are those in civil and in canon law held at Bologna 
at a period subsequent to 1219. The student was admitted 
without examination as bachelor after from four to six years’ 
study, and after from six to eight years’ study became 
qualified as a candidate for the doctorate. lie might obtain 
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the doctorate in both branches of law in ten years (Rashdall i. 
22T-222). 

Tho doctoral examination at Bologna in the 13th- 14th 

centuries consisted of two parts — a private examination w'hich 
was the real test, and a public one of a ceremonial chaiacter 
(ciynventus). The candidate first took an “ oath that he had 
complied with all the statutable conditions, that he would give 
no more than the statutable fees or entertainments to the rector 
himself, the doctor or his fi'llnw-studenls, and that he would 
obey the rector.” He was then presented to the archdeacon of 
Bologna by one or more doctors, who were required to have 
satisfied themselves of his fitness by private examination. On 
the morning of the examination, after attending mass, he was 
assigned by one of the doctors of the assembled college two 
passages (puncia) in the civil or canon law', which he retired to 
his house to study, possibly with the assistance of the presenting 
(1()( tor. f.ater in the day he gave a lecture on, or exposition oi, 
the prepared passages, and was examined on them by two of 
the doctors appointed by the college. Othci doeO'rs might then 
put supplemental y questions on law arising out oi the passages, 
or might suggest objections to his answers. The \ote of the 
doctors picsent was taken by ballot, and the fate of the candidate 
ivas determined by the majority. 'Fhe .successful candidate, 
who received the title of luentiate, was, on payment of a heavy 
fee and other expenses, permitted to proceed to the ennvenius 
or final public examination. Thus consisted in the delivery of 
a speech and the defence of a thesis on some point of law, 
selected by the candidate, against opponents si'lecti^d from among 
the students. 'I'he successful candidate leceived from the arch- 
deacon the formal ‘‘licence to teach” by the authoiily of the 
pope in the name of the Trinity, and was invested with the 
insignia of office. At Bologna, though not at Pans, the “ pen- 
imssion to teach ” soon became fictitiuu.s, only a small number 
of diK'tors being aliow'cd to exercise the right of teaching in that 
university (Riushflall). 

In the faculty of arts of Paris, towards tho end of the 13th 
century, the system was already more complicated than at 
Bologna. The baccalaureate, licentiatcship, and mastership 
formed three distinct degrees. P'or admission to the baccalaureate 
a preliminary test or “ Responsions ” was first required, at which 
the candidate had to dispute in grammar or logic with a master- 
The examiners tlieii inspected the certificates (sJiedulae) of 
residence and of having attended lecturers in the presciibed 
sub|e( ts, and examined him in the contends of his books. The 
succusskil candidate was admitted to maintain a thesis rgainst 
an opponent, a process called determination ” (sec Ra^hdaH 
I. 443 et bcq.), and as bachelor was then peiinitted to gi\e 
“ cursory lectures. After &\ e or six years from the date of l^egin- 
ning his studies (matiiculalion) and being twenty \cars of ago 
(these conditions vaned at different periods), a bachelor whs 
permitted to present himself for the examination for the liceutiato- 
ship, whiih was divided into two parts. The first part was 
conducleti in pnvatc bv the chajicellor and four ciwaTiihers 
(temptaiiires tn cimerts)^ SLnd mduded an inquiry ujto the 
candidate's residence, attendance at lectures, and peilormance 
of exercises, as well as examination m prescribed books ; llKiPe 
candidutes adjudged worthy were admitted to the more icor 
portaiit examination before the iaculty, and the names of 
successful candidates were sent to the chancellor in batches of 
eight or more at a time, arranged in order of merff. (The order 
of merit at the examination for the licentiate hip existed m 
Paiib till quite recently.) Each successful candidate was then 
required to maintain a thesis chosen by himself {quodhbetica) 
m vSt Julian’s church, and was finally submitted to a purely 
formal public examination (collaito) at either the episcop^ 
palace or the abbey of Stc Genevieve, before recening 
the chancellor, in the name of the Trinity, the liceme to inccpt 
or begin to teach m the faculty of arts. AftiT some six months 
more the licentiate took part ” m a pc'cuharly solemn disputa- 
tion known as hus ‘Vespers,’” then gave his formal inaugural 
lecture or disputation before tlie faculty, and was received into 
the faculty as lUvister. This last pioccss was called “ invxption.'’ 

X. 2 a 
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In discussing the value of medieval examinations of the kind 
described, Paulsen (The German Universities (iqo6), p 25) asserts 
that they were well adapted to increase a student's alertness, 
his power of comprehending new ideas, and his ability quickly 
and surely to assimilate them to his owm, and that “they did 
more to enable [students] to grasp a subject than the mute and 
solitary reviewing and cramming of our modern examinations 
can possibly do.” At their best they fulfilled precisely the 
technical purpose for whi- h they were intended ; they fully 
tested the capacity of the candidate to teach the subjects which 
he was required to tench m accordance with the methods which 
he was required to use. The limitations of the test were the 
limitations of the educational and philosophic ideals of the time, 
in which a dogmatic basis was presupposed to all knowledge 
and criticism was limited to the superstructure At their worst, 
even with venal examiners (and additional fees were often offered 
as a bribe), Rashdall regards these examinations (at the end of 
the 13th century) as probably “ less of a farce than the pa.ss 
examinations of Oxford and Cambridge almost within the 
memory of persons now living ” It is, however, to be pointed out 
that the standard in Pans and elsewhere at a later date became 
scandalously low in some cases. In some universities the sons of 
nobles were regularly excused certain examinations. At ('am- 
bridge in 1774 Fellow Commoners were examined with such 
precipitation to fulfil the formal requirements of the statutes 
that the ceremony was termed “ huddling for a degree” (jebb, 
Remarks upon the Present Mode oj Education in the University 
of Cavtbrtdf'e, 4th ed , 1774, p. 32). The last privileges of this 
kind were abolished at ( umliridge by a grace passed on the 20th 
of March 1884. 

In the medieval examinations described td^ovc we find most of 
the elements of our present examinations : certificates of previous 
-study and good conduct, preparation of set-books, questioning 
on subjects not specially prepared, division of examinations 
into various parts, classification in order of merit, payment of 
fees, the presentation of a dissertation, and the defence and 
publication of a thesis (a term of which the meaning has now 
become extended). 

The requirement to write answers to questions written or 
dictated, to satisfy a practical test (other than in teaching), 
and a clinical test in medicine, appear to be of later datc.^ The 
medieval candidate for the doctorate m medicine, although 
required to have attended practice before presenting himsell, 
discussed as his thesis a purely theoretical question, often 
semi-theological in character, of which as an extreme example 
may be quoted “ whether Adam had a navel.” 

The competitive system was developed considerably at 
Louvain, and in the 15th century the candidates for the master- 
ship of arts were divided into three classes {rigorost^ honour-men ; 
iranstbtles, pass-men ] gratiost^ chanty-passes), while a fourth, 
which was not published, contained the names of those who failed. 
In the 17th century the first class comprised the names of twelve, 
and the second, of twenty-four, candidates, who were divided 
on the report of their teachers into classes before the examination, 
and finally arranged in order of merit by the examiners 
(Vemulaeus, quoted by Sir W. Hamilton, Discussions, 1852, 
p. 647 ; Rashdall, loc. cit. 11. 262). At the Cambridge tripos (as 
desenbed by Jebb in 1774, &c., pp. 20-31) the first 
twenty-four candidates were also selected by a preliminary test ; 
they were then divided further into “ wranglers ” (the disputants, 
far excellence) and Senior Optimes, the next twelve on the list 
being called the Junior Optimes. These names have in the 
mathematics tnpos survived the procedure. (The name Tripos^ 
is derived from the three - legged stool on which “ an old 
bachilour,” selected for the purpose, .sat during his disputation 
with the senior bachelo»* of the year, who was required to pro- 
pound two questions to him.) 

^ W. W. Rouse Ball m his History of the Study of Mathematics at 
Cambridge (i88g), p 193, states that he can find no record of any 
European examinations by means of written papers earlier than 
those introduced by R. Bentley at Tnnity College, Cambridge, in 
1702, 


The subjects in which the medieval universities examined 
were (i.) those of the trivium and quadrivium in the faculty of 
arts, (11.) theology ; (in.) medicine ; and (iv.) civil and canon 
law. The number of subjects in which examinations are held 
has since grown immensely. can only sketch in outlme 

the transformations of certain typical university systems of 
examinations. 

At Oxford there is no record of a process of formal examination 
on books similar to that of Pans (Rashdall, 11. 442 et seq.), 
disputations being apparently the only test applied in its early 
history. Examinations were definitely introduced for the B.A. 
and iM.A. degrees by Land in 1636-1638 (Brodrick, History oj 
Oxford, p. 114), but the standard prescribed was so much beyond 
the actual requirements of later times that it may be doubted if 
It was enfoiced. The studies fell in the 18th century into an 
“ abject state,” from which they were first raised by a statute 
passed m i«Soo {Report of Oxjoid Uiuveniiy Commission of 
p. 60 et se(|.), under which distinctions were first 
allotted to llie ablest candidates for the bacliclor's degree. 
Further changes were made in 1807 and 1825 ; and in 1830 a 
distinction was made between honours examinations of a more 
difficult character, at which .suciesslul candidates were divided 
into four classes, and pass examinations of an easier character. 
By the statutes of 1849 and 1858 an intermediate “Moderations” 
examination was instituted between the preliminary examination 
called “ Responsions ” ami the final ex,imination. Since 1850, 
although fresh subjects of examination have been mtroduced, 
no considerable change of system has been made. 

The bachelor's degree at Oxford tended from an early period to 
be postponed to an advanced stage of studies, while the require- 
ments for the master’s degree diminished until, in 1807, the 
examination for the M.A. was abolished. It is now awarded to 
bachelors of three years’ standing on pa)'ment of a fee. 

Cambridge in early times followed the example of Oxford, 
and here also the bachelor’s degree became more and more 
important (Bass Mullinger, History of the University of Cambridge 
fiont . . . , p. 414), and the M.A. has been finally reduced to 
a mere formality, awarded on terms similar to those of the sister 
university. 'The standard of examinations was raised in Cam- 
bridge at an earlier date than at Oxford, and m the 18th century 
the tnpos “ established the reputation of Cambridge as a School 
of Mathematical Science.” The school, however, produced 
few, if any, great mathematicians between Newton and George 
Green. It was only between 1830 and 1840 that the standard 
of the tripos became a high one. At Cambridge there is no 
intermediate examination between the “ Previous Examination ” 
(commonly called “ Little-go ”), whic'^ corresponds to Oxford 
“ Responsions ” or “ Smalls,” and the triposes and examinations 
for the “ Poll ” degree, wLich correspond to the Oxford final 
honours and pass examinations respectively. But most of the 
triposes have been divided into tw'O parts, of which the second is 
not obligatory in order to obtain a degree. The “senior wrangler” 
was the first candidate in order of merit in the first part of the 
mathematical tripos. The abolition of order of merit at this 
examination was decided on m 1906, and names of candidates 
appeared in this order for the last time in 1909. 

At the Scottish universities the B.A. degree has become 
extinct, and the M.A., awarded on the results of examination, 
is the first degree in the faculty of arts. 

The incorporation of the university of London in 1836 marks an 
era in the history of examinations ; the teaching and examining 
functions of a university were dissociated for the first time. 
Until 1858 the London examinations were open only to students 
in affiliated colleges, and the teachers had no share in the appoint- 
ment of the examiners or in determining the curricula for examina- 
tions ; in 1858 the examinations were thrown open to all comers, 
and no requirements w’ere insisted on with regard to courses of 
study except for degrees in the faculty of medicine. The sole 
function of the university was to examine, and its examinations 
for matriculation and for degrees in arts and science were carried 
on by means of written papers not only in London but in many 
centres in the United Kingdom and the colonies. From the 
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first the degrees were (unlike those of Oxford and Cambridge 
until 1871) open to all male persons without religious distinctions ; 
and in 1878 they were opened to women. (Tripos examinations 
were thrown open to women at Cambridge by the grace of 24th 
Feb. 1881, and at Oxford women were iulmitted co examinations 
for honours by statute of 29th April 1884. Projiosals to admit 
women to university degrees were rejected by Oxford and 
Cambridge in 189b and 1897 respectively.) 

The standard of difficulty set by the university of London 
was a high one, very much higher for its pass degrees than the 
corresponding standards at Oxford and Cambridge, while the 
standard for honouis was equally high. In medicine the 
examinations were made both wider in range and more searching 
than those of any other examining body. But, for reasons dealt 
with below, great discontent was rouied by the new system 
In 1880 the Victoria University, Manchester, was established, 
in which teaching and examining were again united ; and in the 
universities since established, with the exception of the oy .1 
University of Ireland (whudi was created in 1880 as an examining 
body on the model of 1 ondon, but which was dissolved under die 
Irish Universities Act 1908, and replaced by the National Univer- 
sity of Ireland and the Queen’s University of Belfast), the pre- 
cedent of Victoria has been followed. By an act passed in 1 98, 
of which the provisions came into force in 1900, the unnersity of 
London was reconstituted as a teaching university, although 
provision was made for the continuanrc ol the system of examina- 
tions by “ external examiners ” for “ external students,” together 
with “ internal examinations ” for “ internal students,” in which 
the teachers and the external examiners of the university are 
associated. The examinations in music and the final examina- 
tions m law and mcdicmc arc carried on [1910] both for 
irucrnal ” and external ” students by ^'external ” exam.ners 
only, who are, how cw cr, appointed on the recommendation of 
boards of studies ('(insisting mainly of London teach(^is. 

At the university of Dublin, examinations have been main- 
tained both for the B A and M A. degrees^ and students may be 
admitted to the examinations in subjects other than divinity, 
law, medicine, and engineering without attendance at university 
courses. 

The examinations of the newer universities, the Victoria Uni- 
versity of Manchester, Birmingham, Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield 
and Wales, arc open only to students at these universities, 
and are conducted by the teachers in association with one or 
more external examiners for each subject. In some universities, 
c.g. Manchester, the M.A. degree is given after examination to 
students who have taken a pass, and without examination to 
those who have taken an honours degree. 

The universities which have departed furthest from the 
medieval system of examinations, at any rate in appearance, 
arc those of Germany. The baccalaureate has disappeared, 
but students cannot be matriculated without having passed the 
Ahiiunenien-examoi (see below), probably the most severe of 
all entrance examinations (foreign students may be exempted 
under certain conditions). The student desiring to proceed to 
the doctorate is free from examinations thereafter until he 
presents his thesis for the doctor’s degree,^ when, if ii is accepted, 
he IS submitted to a public oral examination not only in his 
principal subject {Haupilach), but also as a rule in two or mure 
collateral subjects {Nebejifachn). The doctor’s degree does not 
give the right to teach in a faculty (vettia legendi). To acquire 
this a doctor must present a further thesis {HabiUtationsschrift), 
and must deliver two lectures, one before the faculty, followed 
by a discussion (rollnqutimt)^ the other in public , but these 
lectures “ seem to be merely secondar)^ and are tending to become 
so more and more ” ; “ scientific productiveness is so sharply 
emphasized among the conditions for admission that it over- 
shadows all the rest ” (Paulsen, loc. at. p. 165). 

^ It should be mentioned that the professors of chemistry of a 
number of German, Austiian and Swiss universities, have, by agree- 
ment, instituted an intermediate examination m that subject which 
students are required to j)ass before beginning w'ork on the doctoral 
thesis. The examination of the students is conducted by the teachers 
concerned. 
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In France the examination for the baccalaureate, though 
conducted in part by university examiners, has become a school- 
leaving examination (see below). The licentiateship has been 
jireserved in the faculties of arts, science and laws, and is in 
jioint of dilfirully about equal to the pass degree examinations 
ol the university of London, though differing in the nature of the 
te^ts. In the faculty of sciences, the three subjects of examina- 
tion selected may, under a recent regulation, be taken separately. 
Until a few years ago the suceessful candidates at the Iicditiate- 
ship were arranged in order of merit. For the doctorate in the 
faculty of letters two theses must be submitted, of which the 
subject and plan must be approved by the fa('ulty (until recently 
one of them was required to be written m Latin) Permission 
to print the theses is given by the rector or \ice-r(‘ctor after 
report from one or more professors, and they are then discussed 
publicly by the fa('ulty and the candulatc {soutaHince de these). 
In this public disdission the “ disputation ” of the middle age 
survives m its least changed form. The litdary theses required 
by French universities are, as a rule, volumes of several hun- 
dred pag(s, and more important in character even than the 
(ierman IlabdilntioJissehril!. I'he possession of the doctorate 
is a s/;/c qua non for eligibility to a universit) chair, and to a 
lectureship m the university of Pans 

In the fadiltv of s( icnces a candidate for the doctorate may 
submit two tlu'ses, or cLe submit one thesis and undergo an 
oral exam in.il ion. 

For the doctorate in law, a thesis and two ond examinations are 
required. 

in the fcK'ulty of medicine there is no Ik'cntiateship, hut for 
the doctorate si.x examinations must be passed and a thesis 
submitted. 

There is also a special doctorate, the ” doctorat dAhuversiie*' 
awarded on a thesis and an oral e.xumination ; and there are 
diplomas {Diplonics d^fijudes superjeurcs) awarded on disserta- 
tions and examinations on subjects in philosophy, history' and 
geography, classics or modern languages, selected mainly by the 
candidate and approved by the faculty. 

2 Professional Examinations, {a) Teaching . — University ex- 
aminations for degrees having ceased to be used as technical 
tesl^ of teaching capacity, new examinations have been devised 
for this purpose. The test for German university teachers has 
been described above. For secondary teachers, \V. von Hum- 
boldt instituted a special examination in 1810 (Paulsen, Gesch, 
des gdehrien V nterrichis, 11. pp. 283 and 393), and an examina 
tion for primary teiichers was instituted in Pmssia in 1794. 

In France there is a competitive examination for secondary 
teachers, the rgdgatwriy originally established in 1766. Agreges 
have a right to state employment and they alone can occupy the 
highest tea(hing post {chairc de projessctir) in a state secondary 
school, other posts being open to licentiates. There are also 
examinations for priinary teachers. The tests for teachers are 
different for the two se.xes. 

In Fngland there is no obligatory test for secondary teachers. 
The universities and the College of Preceptors conduct examina- 
tions for teaching diplomas. The Board of Education holds 
special cxaminatKais (Preliminary Certificate examination and 
Certificate examination, <N'C.) for primary teachers. 

(b) -See Medical Education. 

(c) Other Professions . — A system of professional examinations 
carried on b> professional bodies, in some cases with legal 
sanction, was developed in England during the i9lh century. 
Those in the following subjects arc the most important ; 
Accountancy (Institute of Chartered Accountants and Society 
of Accountants and Auditors), actuarial w’ork (Institute of 
A('tuaries), music (Royal Academy of Music, Royal College of 
Music, Trinity College of Music, Royal College of Organists, and 
the Incorporated Society of Musicians), pharmacy (Pharmaceuti- 
cal Society), plumbing (the Plumbers’ Company), surveying 
(.Surveyors’ Institution), veterinary medicine (Royal College of 
Vetcrinar}^ Surgeons), technical subjects, e.g. cotton-spinning, 
dyeing, motor-manufacture (City ^ Guilds of London Institute), 
architecture (Royal Institute of British Architects), commercial 
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subjects, shorthand (the t^ociciy of Arts and London Chamber 
of Commerce), engineering (Institutions of Civil Engineers, of 
Mechanical Engineers, and of Electrical Engineers). 

School -Laving Examinations '. — The faculty of arts in 
medieval universities covered secondary as well as higher 
education in tlie subjects concerned. The division in arts subjects 
between secondary and univeisity education has been drawn at 
dillereiit lev<.L in diffeient countries. 'I'hub the first two years 
of the arts curriculum m English and American universities 
correspond, roughly speaking, to the last two years spent in a 
secondary school of Germany or France, and the continental 

schooFlcaving examinations ’ coiicspond to the intermediate 
examinations oi the newer English unuersitics and to the pass 
examinations for the degree at Oxford vind Cambridge (Mark 
Pattison, Suggestions on Acadcmual Oigaiuzation, 1868, p. 238, 
ami Matthew Arnold, Higher .Schools and Vniverstiics in 
Germany j i<S92, p. 209). 

A tabular summary is given (sec Tables I., II., III., IV.) of the 
requirements of the secondary school-leaving examinations of 
France, Prussia (for the nine- year secondary schools) and 
Scotland, and oi the university of London. 

Thgre are in Eingland a number of school examinations which, 
under prescribed conditions, also serve as school-lcavmg examina- 
tions, and give entran^'u to certain universities, especially the 
Oxford and Cambridge local examinations (both established in 
1858), and the examinations of the Oxford and Cambridge “Joint 
Board.” A movement to reduce the number of entrance examina- 
tions and to secure uniformity in their standard was set on foot in 
1901. In that year the General Medical Council communicated 
to the Board of Education a memorial on the subject from 
the Headmasters' Conference. The memorial was further com- 
municated to various professional bodies concerned. Conferences 
were hoy l^y the consultative committee of the Board of Educa- 
tion in ^903, with representatives of the universities, the Heac]- 
ijoasters’ Conference, tlie Association of Head-Masters, the 
A^ociation of Ilead-M is tresses, the College of Preceptors, the 
Private Schools' Asset lation, and w ith representatives of pro- 
fessional bodies. The committee were of opinion that a central 
board, consisting of representatives t^f the Board of Education 
and the different examining bodies, should be established, to 
co-ordinate and control the standards of the examinations, 
tuid to secure interchangeability of certificates, <!^'c., as soon as 
a sufTicient number of such bodies signified their willingness to 
he represented on the board. They recommended that the 
examination should be conducted by external and internal ex- 
aminers, representing in each case the examining body and the 
school staff respectively, and that reports on the school work of 
candidates should be available for reference by the examiners 
(circular of the Board of Education of 12th of July 1904), 

The “ accrediting ” system in the United States w'as started Ivy 
the university of Michigan m 1871. A school desiring to be 
accredited is submitted to inspection without previous notice. 
If the mspection is initi^factor}', the school is accredited by a 
university for from one to three years, and upon the favourable 
report of its principal any of its students are admitted to the 
university by which it has been accredited without any entrance 
examination. In practice it is found that many students whom 
their tcac'hers refuse to certify are able to pass the univcisity 
entrance examination. The statistics of nine years show that the 
standiu'd of the certified students is higher than that of non- 
certified students, Two hundred and fifty schools arc accredited 
by the university of Michigan. In 1904 it was stated that the 
sy^stem was gaining fav'our m the cast,^ and that it had lieen 
adopted more or less by all the eastern colleges and univcisities 
with t^e exception of Harvard, Yale, Princeton and Columbia. 

4. Methods of Examination . — Examinations may test (i.) 
knowledge, or, more exactly, the power of restating facts and 
arguments of a kind that may be learnt by rote ; (ii.) the powxr 

\)] See E. E. Brown m Monogre^phs on, hdutaiton in the United 
by N. M. Butler, 1900, 1. 1O4), and T. Gregory F'ostcr and 
H. %ichcJ, Report of Mosely Educational Commission (1904), 
Ijp. 117-119 and 288-289. 


of doing something, e.g. of making a precis of a written document, 
of writing a letter or a report on a particular subject with a 
particular object in view, of translating from or into a foreign 
language, of solving a mathematical problem, of criticizing a 
passage from a literary w’ork, of writing an essay on an historical 
or literary subject with the aid of books in a library, of diagnosing 
the malady ol a patient, of ^malysirig a chemical mixture or com- 
pound ; and (the highest form under the rubric) of making an 
original coiUrfhution to learning or science as the result of 
personal investigation or experiment. Tvxaminatiuiis are carried 
out at present b) means ol (i) written papers ; (2) oral examina- 
tions^ (3) piactical, including in medicine clinical, tests; (4) 
thesc’b ; or a combination of thes(’ 

In written examinations the candidates aic, as a rule, .supplied 
with a numlxT of printed question^, of vvhicli they must answer 
all, or a certain proportion, wiliiin a given time, ^rritten 
\ar> ing, as a lule, from 1 \ to 3 hours, the latter being 
the duration most generall) adopted for liighei examinations in 
England. Wlicrcas in France and Germany the questions are 
generally few in number and ref]uire long answers, showing 
constructive skill and mastery of the molher-tongue on the part 
of the candidates, such “ essay-papers ” are comparatively rare 
111 England. In many subjects, the written examinations test 
memory rather than capacity. It has been s iggestcd that 5 cts 
ol questions to he answered in wilting should as a rule be divided 
into tw'o parts : (1.) a nurnbtT of cpicstlons requii mg shoit answers 
and intended to te.st the range of the candidate’s knowledge ; 
(11 ) questions requiring long answers, intended to test its depth, 
and the candidate's powers of co-ordination and reflection. 
A necessary condition for the application of the second kind of 
test Is that time should be given for reflection, and for rewriting, 
say one-third or onc-quaiter of the whole time allowed. A 
further distinction is important, especially in such subjects, as 
mathematics. or fonugn languages, in which it is legitimate to ask 
what precise power on the pait of a candidate the passing of 
an examination shall signify. Owing to a prevailing confusion 
between tests of memory and tests of capacity,, the allowance 
for chance fairly applied to th(‘ former is apt to be unduly 
extended to the latter. In applying tests of memory, it may be 
legitimate to allow a candidate to pass who answers correctly 
from 30 to 50% of the (jucstions ; such an allowance if applied 
to a test of capacity, such us the performance of a sum in addi- 
tion, the .solution of triangles by means of trigonometrical tables, 
or tile translation of an easy passage from a foreign langiiagi', 
appeals to 1)0 irrational. Aiandidate who obtains only 50% 
of the marks in performing such operations cannot he regarded as 
being able to jicrform them ; and, if the examination is to be 
treated as a lest of his capacity to perform them, he should be 
rejected unless he obtains full marlcs, less a certain allowance 
(say 10, or at most 20 %) in view of the more or less artificial 
conditions inherent in all examinations. 

The oral examination is Ivetter suited than the written to 
discover the range of a candidate’s knowledge ; it also serves 
as a test of lii'> powers of expression in his mother- 
^ongue, or in a foreign language, and may be used (as 
in the examination for entrance to the Osborne Naval College) 
to test the important qualities (hardly tested in any other 
examinations at present), readiness of wit, common-sense and 
nerve. It may be objected that candidates are heavily handi- 
capped by nervousness in oral examinations, but this objec- 
tion docs not afford suflicicnt ground for rejecting the test, 
provided that it is supplemented by others. Oral tests are 
used almost invariably in medical examinations ; and there 
IS a growing tendency to make them compulsory m dealing 
with modern languages. Oral examinations are much more 
used abroad than in England, where the pupils during their 
school years receive but little exercise in the art of consecutive 
speaking. 

The lalxiratory examination may be used' in subjects like 
physics, chemistry, geology, zoology, botany, anatomy, physio- 
logy, to test powers of manipulation and knowledge of 
expeiimcntal methods. In some cases (e.g. in certain honours 
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TABLK I— PRUSSIA: ABITURIENTEM EXAMEN 


II 

Minimum \kc 
for Knti j 

Aee onl> limited 
ny condition of 
lenKtliof '-cliool 
course The 

ustml age is 
17-18. 


Ill 

I.ength of Course 
of Stud\ 


Q yeai 

Candid lies who 
line not at- 
tomU (1 th<- Q 
gears' s( hool 
(.oiirsi. nnv h<- 
admitted to the 
examination on 
special ap. 
pill aiioii 


1 \ 

Sid)|ei ts. 


In Gywtutsiutft 

I . I Cerman e ss.iy . 

' S I Mathnnatics 

I 1; 'T'. 

I C 

I 


Trans! iiion info T.-xtin 

I rr.mslntioii from Liieek into 

1 . <»erniaii 
/'L.itin. 

I (lrxo'% 

I English or Ficndi 

I Ri-iigion 
Histoiy 
iMathcmatii s 


in Jira/ Gymnaxtnm. 


r( »t.nn in es-. 
c Mathematii 
2 I Iranslation ftmii E.itin 
" I Iianslation from (.c*man into, 
? I 01 t-sSaj in, English oi I'tencli 
j VPh>sics 
^latin 
I J'.nglish. 

{ I * 

, 2 Ph>Mt s or Chemistry. 

I O I Religion 
Historj 
'‘Mathematics 


if 

d 


I n < V’c/ - /it’/j hch hIc* 
r»ci Ill'll I ss IX 
Mathtiimtics 

An even IS! Ill Tienifi anil in 
English (in rss.i) m one lan- 
gu.igi md a traiisl itiun fiom 
the other into (jcmnn) 
Physics 01 Chemistry 
Isnglish 
I' icrrh 

I’h>si<.s 

C'hcniistiy, 

Ri hgion 
Hlslor\ 

M ithcmatirs 


I 

! 


\ 

Co ordination with 1 
Ica lung 

1 he nliject of the ox- 
amination is defined 
as hcing a t< st of 
whcthci tilt < viu'i- I 
dale has fulfilled the 
aims laid dou n m ih. 
turritula, iVt , pn 
sriilietl for a Umj! 
nanurn, A’ < a/ - yj ui 
nastutft 01 i Vv r ft a I 
schuU, as the ri'e 
ma\ he, and tin siih- 
jctls of examination 
are those pn senin-d 
in the lUijictila for 
the kind of school 1 
tontorned , 

I he teport on the 
school work of e.u h 
(aiuliiiate in liis , 
xanous snlueots is 
laid before the Eiftim- 
tiling Ro iTil before 
the Ijegiinnng of the 
examitiaiion. 


\I 

Examiners, 


1 he k xaniiriiiig Board , 
consist of a govern- 
mnit inspector , 

Kdm^liiht honttttti 1 
ai ting as chair- 
in in, I he he ulnia) o r 
of the SI hool, and the | 
teachers of the high 
tst classes in the 
I hool 1 he inspector 
111 IX nominate a | 
oiputx who is, IS a j 
mil , uh headmaster 
of the school j 

I ii Ii u i< lici con I 
terned s< k< Is for the I 
wntlin cx.iinm itioii , 
three altiu n itiv « -il) 
jeets m hi hi. inch, ‘ 
troiii which, after 
icctiving n report I 
thcicon from the ' 
hcadmasti 1 the in- I 
pi t tor 111 ikcs a final > 
choice j 

rill papers are ' 
marked hx fhe^ 
to lehers Com frni d, 1 
.and rii ( 111 lied to the ' 
xvholc Bo ird of I \- ' 
amimi^, who then 
tircide whether in 

dividual fandiii.ites 
shall he (1 ) reieeted 
(u ) admitted w itli 
exemption from the 
oral exarnm ition, or ' 
(ui ) submitt* d to the , 
uial examination 


ME 

Natuie of Examination nnd 
general R<nxark&. 


Ihe written examination 
extends user four or five 
da>x Onl> out: paper is 
given c u h day, f‘ji which 
a to hours are allowcrl 
(si hour* for the German 
cssaj ) I* or essaj s m 
foreign languagen diction- 
aries ma> be used. 


1 

Name of 
Examiti itiou 


TABLE lI.-rRAXC'E: BACCALAURLAT 


n I III 

^Iiriiiiuim \gc I 1 engdi of ( our i 
forknti) I of Siud> 


I\. 

Suhji rts 


\ 

C o-ordiii itL m vv ith 
le u hiiig 


hat! n/ain I'ai ih | 
l'tn\iit,niiinnt 1 
Si'tomian i j 

This examina j 
tioii h is hecn 1 
carried on 
under dillcient 
foi ms ‘ 1 111 c 
i8ub 'I lu iign- 
lations sum- 
m iii/i il III II 
date fmin iqoj, 
w li I II t h I 
bat i (liaun^ttf 
di scribed le- 
placed the 
hail alau>t^iit- 
bx-lethts, IntL- 
iahtitfiUil ■ t \ ■ 

sitt.nce<t^ and 
hacc alauft at 
<ie VeHsei^nc 
went moiUrHC> 


Pait I , if), or, I 
XV llh ‘ pel 1 li I 
pi ritllssioii, I X I 

Pait II max not , 
he t d I 11 w ilhiii j 
.an .it adr miu | 
X ^iir after p iss- , 
iiig Part I j 
I 


Ihere i-v im ic- 
i|iiiietncnt of 
1 1 I t II il.iii ro 
I’.ill I of till 
e \ i 111 i II It ion 
I or ic-jiunJs ex 
.iell> III the [ 
sublet ts t ik( n I 
in the “ set Olid 
e> V le’ of set oil- | 
d.ux (.dill atioii, ! 
and P.ii til to I 
till- c/iivw dt 
f> /i 1 1 o s t> p h t c 
and i/fisu <4 
VI a t h t v: a - 
tique^. 

'see also iindei V 


Put I isihxideil into four liranehes, 

X 1/ — 

(1 ) I it III ( in ek < 

( ) Eat in modern l.uiguages 
( 0 I itni n III I 
( i) 'si u m t modern languages 
In ♦ u h Br UK h the examination is 
div nil d into two |» u ts vi/ xviittm 
and or.d 1 he 11 iliirc tif thi » \ 
iniin ition m i> he indii ated hx 
till following leiiuiiemcnts in 
Blanch (1) — 


Ihc sxlhhiis of iht c\- 
amin uion is th \t pie- 
si t died for the liigiici 
I lass^^s in the (lox- 
ernment sei ond irv 
schools 

1 lie i andulate m ix 
submit his Intit 
jcaAi’/*, or si hool 
reioid vvhii li will he 
taken into acCenuii 


If 


(i ) h reiieli eemposition 
(u ) 1 1 insl iiion from I atin. 
(in ) j lansl.aiion fioni Gieek 


\1 

O 


' (i ) T xplanation of a fireek 

ti \t 

(u ) Icxpl uiation of a J aim 
text 

(lit) I vpl.inilioti of a French 
ti \t 

(i\.) lest 111 a modern foieign 
langii u,' 

(v ) Iiitenogation on ancient 

lllstol V 

(vi ) Inteiiov ition on inodem 
histoix 

(vn ) Inierrog aioii on geo- 
graphj 

(viii.) Intenogalion on tmithc-| 
main s 

^ (ix ) Intel log ition on phjsies 
Pait II IS divided into two 
Biancht s, vi/ — 

(1) Philosophy 

(2) Muthc in itii s. 

Ihe natuit: of the examination may 
be indicated )>> the follow-ing re- 
quit ements in Branrh (i); — 
cl (1 ) An ess.iy III ficnch on a 
2 J philosophical subject 

C I (il ) All ex mimation in phx'sicnl 

i? k and n ituial science 

f (i ) Intenogalion on philosophy 

J and i>hilosophlcal w riiers, 

I (11 ) Intcrmg.ilion on contcm- 
'rt ' poraty- his*fory'. 

Q j (ill.) Inierrogauoii on physical 

I seieiiee 

|(i\ ) Interrogation on natural 
s bcicfiec 


\ 1 

Examiners 


\ II 

Nature of Examination and 
( icticr il ReHi irkx. 


1 he P*o ud of J X uii- 
iners (or “jurx ) 
consists of (1 ) I ni 
xtisity ixanuneis 
hi ing tilt iiihci ol \ 
f It iiliy ot letti rs or 
fai ulty I I ^cK IK I s , 
(u ) se I oil il I r X 
tiKhcis, u iixt or 
rtlind. sekttfd hx 
the ministi 1 cpf public 
1 n s t r a I 1 1 oti Ihe 
I’ll ird 1 1 insists of 
fiom foui Id six e\- 
.iiniiit rs, of whom, 
xvheii the mmihfr is 
txen, half aic i host n 
from either category 


Ihe wiitten pnttion of 
Pirl I extends over 
fioin () to 10 hours in 
ill (lint on a single d.iy), 
in pi riiids of 1 01 4 hours 
I II II , the w ritti n poitioli 
t f Part II extends over 
from 6 to 0 hoiiis 7 'he 
Ol il cxamin.ation for each 
part hsis ^ hiun nti the 
ax Cl age, and is public. 
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TABLE III - SrOTLAXD; SCHOOL -LEAVING EXAMINATION 



Nftmc of 


Exiuninaiion 


I S< oltisli srhot)l- 
It-iMtii; exam* 

I inattoi 

)ishc<l iSRS) 
(See pamphlet 
on the “ I ca\* 
in '4 iVriihratc 
I' x.iimnation 
iNsucil h^ the 
Sc-ittish Edu 

c lUon 1)( p w i- 

ment, iy<t 8 ) 


II 

Miniinu'ii Ai;e 
for h ini \ 

17 t)ii jst of Janu' 

atv f<illowinf» 
the > e ir in 
w htch the Cvati* 
(hdate pa<%sLS 
the Kist ot the 
wriHt n exani- 
Illations. 


HI 

Lcnptli of C nurs» 
of Stiulj 


4 years 


]\ 

Suhjr( l<, 


Co-oi ill nation with 
'I eaeliin". 


\ I 


\ II. 


E\ imincrs 


Nature of Evamination and 
(icner.vl Kem.vrWs 


Candul.atis must pass m four suhieels 
on the htiihcr tele stand ird, or 
in three suhj< e'ts e»ii the higher 
grade si.oulartl and two on the 
lower A pass 111 diaw'ing is 
aectptcd in heu of out ot the two 
lower L,iadc p iss,.s A pass in 
(i.udii is I* I koii' d as a ]Mss on the 
lovetrqitle All I tnilul ites must 
ha\e pis*'tl iM lm,hei J n^hsh and 
in either liudier or It>wer grrule 
mathrin.il ics J h-* lemainmi, sub 
jecls ma\ h eilhei s< leiiee with 
one ot more lanv,n ‘gt s (Latin, 1 
(ircelv, hten h, (itiman, ‘sp.inish, ' 
or Italian), or 1 ingtnges onlj Hut 
wheietwooi more' I inguage . othen 
than I'.nghsh .aie t iki n, the e indi 
d itc s group must im lude* either 
lu,hcr or lowoi grade 1 atii) A 
pass in Spanish, It ilian, or s< lein e 
(in whieh sultjtfis then is onl^ one 
exaniin iiion) is rn louied 1 1 piss j 

on the higher giade st.iml ird ) 


j Schools .aie inspetted, 

I ami lliL eouise e»< 
itisinii tion must be 
approitil hy the Si ot 
tish I'ehuation l>e 
pirtineiit, but lilt 
t \aminal 10 ns ill t 1 on 
dm ted by cMeiual 
txaiiiincrs with whom 
tfiihcjs are not 
as>oe latcd 


1 be c\ uiiim 1 are ap- 
]iointed li^ ttie '■ii ot- 
tish 1 ' duration l)c- 
partmcnl 


I he cxaniinition consists 
of a writtMi examination 
and iinoril examination, 
on w hit h siu ss IS laid 
'1 he length of tin ex- 
amination \ nils with the 
sublet ts Mhdtd Ihe 
p« rlods of I vamination 
\ irj from i to houis 
If tlie ( nidid.ate Selei Is 
on the higher giadc, | 
T nglisli, I itin, in ithe ! 
Ill 111 ! s, and Fn nrh, the 
e v.uiunatiiin extends oxer 

toi hour 


TABI.E IV —UNIVERSITY OE LONDO'.' SCHOOL EX \M 1 NATI 0 N, MATIUCl LATJON S I'ANDARI) 


I 

N one of 
1' X irniii ition 


Si hool ixamiui 
tion, m Hi k nl i 
ti HI St ind lid 
(es' iblish* el in 
1 1 !■») 

VaV - \ higlici 
S' lio I'l 1< i\ in., 
rerti'ii ati is 
a A 1 1 d e d to 
pup Is veho (1 ) 
line pursued 
an appioved 
Course oi St nil\ 
for i pi rind of 
y ( a r s U i 
school or 
M iiools under 
msprition .ip- 

p o\ed bx the 
Unix r I silt . 
uul (11 ) hi mg 
m 1 1 r 1 < 111 lied 

stud' Ills, Have 
pissed the 
“ In j;hi r si hool 
< X I 111 III itmii 
II it le ist tlirei 
vuiiji. ( l •. at one 
ud the same 
t \ umii.atioii 


II HI 

Mimmum \gc Leii,.lli of fiuiisc 
lor 1 nlry of Studi 


IV 

.Siibjei ts 


V. 

Co cMdimfion w ilh 
1 1 at hiiig 


1 In* minimum 
ot enti> 
is i but it till 
I a n d ni at t is 
u iul« r lb he 
in I t I Liii nil a 
S' hool until lie 
1-, ih )L irs ot 
.i,,e in ordt r to 
bt ipi ihlu il for 
ih' SI liool It a\ 
1M„ Cl tilii ate, 
,ini| e mil A Ik 
K gisleit d as a 
siu.lt III ot tin 
UmvCIslt^ im 
III h' has 
leiched that 
age 


'I'he eutmtihim 
ot cai il st hool 
is eonsitlt reil 
on its own 
merits 


Pti[)ils must sii|sf\ the feinmieiS St ImoK iindet appnned 

inspi ( lion, atitl t oiiise 
of mstiiution ap- 
piint tl h\ tin I in- 

vetsii^ 

liie papers me 
oithrtatils <1 on the 
nntiuulition s^lla- 
1 u , hut paj)! r- in i> 
l>c spe< i.dE -.el nioiL 
t losele in i« < old int i 

W nil tilt St lltoil 

t 111 I irnlmn jii oi i<lt il 
til. a tilt '■) 1 ! ihiis pio 
posal ii ippioifti h^ 
lilt. Um\t r ii\ a-, a 
least itiuiNiilint to 
ill It foi wimh it is 
snbstitntetl 


icgulir eiiiiieiilnm - Lai in, | 
( ireek, I' lem h, ( I m in, im lent . 
liislmv, model, I liisiorN, history 1 
and giogiapliN, ^>h^ steal ami 
gencial iCogriph\, logK , ' 

nif tiled .ind miifiaiiie.il ih iw- i 
mg, mathem ili< s (more ad- 
X .am ed), element ir> nifthanies, i 
elcmrntar> rhemisir), cleiiieii- ' 
t ir\ j»h\sies - heat, liglit and 
xoiimf, elemcniar> physies - 
eleiintite ami maumiism, eh 
mcnt.iry biohig) l>e)l.m>, tlc- 
im nt ir\ luologv — /ooh'gj, gt-n- 
rral elftiicntar> s( icnee (elum- 
isii^ and ph>sies) 


111 mil II ss ilian li\t mhj its, as 
I ftdlows - 

(t) hm.hsh 

(_) !• h im ntar\ inathem iln s 

(3) I atm, 01 tKnieniir\ ite t lianit •«, 

or iIiinenlaiN ph\'U he a, | 
light iml souinl, til ehnnntin 
rh< niisii \ , til I h mt la ii t hotaii) , , 
ui gf uei il ell mi nt 11 > eiiiue j 

(4) ami (',) 1 wo ot tin following , 

suhpt ts, neitln I of whieh has j 
ahi ad\ hti n t ikeii umlci sc i.tii n 1 
(3) If l,ilmhe not t.tki n (lie 1 
of the <>ihet snl.ji'ls sc 1, , ti <I I 
must he .111 illiei 1 ru'u.igi , i ilhei I 
m< Il nt or modem, fiom tin j 
list and langiia,„es oilui ih m 1 
ihosi mi ImJt i| m tin list ma\ 
he t ikeii if .ipptoied l»\ the 
Uniecratj, pioinUd tint iln 
1 mgii ige Is imimliil m the 


\ Il 

N II nil of r V inn , it 10 t and 
( »c util K< 111 I ks 


J he t xamiiieis an j 
tUilin iril\ those aji 1 
iM) 1 n 1 1 d h 3 till j 
Vnueisiis toi tin j 
oulin ir\ in aneul.i- I 
tion examiii iliuii | 


I 


I 111 t samm ill m ext* mis 
incr a h ist 18 lioiiis, 
and tin luili - m oial i x 
aimn.aion in ineidein 
hingU.lges 


\ I 

T \ mmn 1 s 


examinations) the examination may be prolonged over one or 
more days, and may test higher powers of investigation. Hut 
siu'h powers can only be fully tested by the perform- 
PrMcticaL original work, under conditions difficult to 

fulfil in the examination room or laboratory. At the French 
examinations for the pnx de Rome the candidates are required 
to execute a painting in a given number of days, under strict 
supervision {en loge). 

In medicine the clinical examination of a patient is a test 
carried out under conditions more nearly approaching those of 
actual work tlian any other , and distinction in medical examina- 
tions IS probably more often followed by distinction in after life 
than is the case in other examinations. 

For the doctor’s degree (where this is not an honorary dis- 
tinction) a thesis or disserUtion is generally, though not in- 
I variably, required in England Of recent years the 
** ** thesis has been introduced into lower examinations ; 
it is required for the master’s degree at London in the case of 
internal students, in subjects other than mathematics (1910); 


both at Oxford and London, the H .Sc. degree, and at Cambridge 
the B A. degree, may be given for research, although the number 
of students proceeding to a degree m this way is at present 
relatively small. In certain of the honours B.A and B Sc 
examinations at Manchester and Luerjiool, (andidales may take 
the written portion of the examination at the end of the second 
year's course of study and submit a dissertation at the end of 
the third year. Theses are generally examined hy two or more 
specialists. 

5. Competitive Examinations — The arrangement of students in 
order of merit led naturally to the use of examinations not only 
as a qualifying but also as a selective test, and to the offering of 
money prizes (including exhibitions, scholarships and fellowsliips) 
on the results In 1854 selection by examination as a method 
of appointment to posts in the English public .service w’a.s first 
substituted for the patronage system, w'hich had caused grave 
dissatisfaction (see Macaulay’s speech on the subject, The Times 
of the 25th of June The first public competitive examina- 

tion for the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, took place in 
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1855, and in 1870 the principle of open competition lor the civil 
service was adopted as a general rule. (For further details 
see Civil Service.) 

In the VVurttemherg civil service candidates arc admitted to 
a year’s probation alter passing a theoretical examination, at 
the conclusion of which they must pass an examination of a more 
practical character (A. Herbert, 6’acn/icc of Education . . 1889, 

P‘ !“)• 

In the award of scholarships, &c , it should be definitely decided 
whether the scholarship is to be aw^arded (i) for attainment, 
in w^hich case the examination-test pure and simple may suffice, 
or (2) for promise, in which case personal information and a 
lurriculum viiae are necessary. To take a simple instance* a 
candidate partly educated in Germany may obtain more marks 
in (ierman at a scholarship examination than another who is 
more gifted, but whose opportunities have been less ; the question 
at once arises, are the examiners to take the circumstances of 
the candidate into account or not ? It is understood that at the 
colleges of the older universities such circumstances arc con- 
sidered. It must again be decided whether the financial circum- 
stances of candidates are to be taken into acccount ; an' scholar- 
ships intended as pri/.es, or as a means of enabling poor students 
to obtain a umvcrsitv education^ Jn some cases wealthy 
Students ha\e been known to return the emoluments of scholar- 
ships In many uni\ersities of the United States there is a 
definite iindct standing that emoluments shall onlv be accepted 
by those needing them. It would not be difficult to ask candi- 
dates to make a confidential declaration on thi^ subject on 
entrance and to establish m Great Hritain a tiadition similai 
to that of the United States, and steps in this direction have been 
taken luith at Oxford and Cambridge (Lord Curzon ot Kedlcston, 
University p <Sfi) 

A special allowance may be made for age. Jn certain scholar* 
ship examinations held formi'rly by the London County Council 
a percentage was added to the maiks of each candidate' pro- 
portionate to the number of months by which his age fell short 
of the maximmu age for entrv. The w'hole subject ol entrance 
scholarships at Fnglish schools and universities, and especially 
their tendeiuy to pioducc premature specialization, has reicntly 
been much discussed. 

6. The (h^dtiizaiion and Condml oj Examinatum^ — The 
organi/alion and conduct of examinations, in such a way that 
each candidate shall be treat'd in precisely the same way as 
every othi'r candidate, is a complex matter, especially waiere 
several thousand candidates are concerned. The greatest 
precautions must be taken to ensure the sccrecv of the examina- 
tion papers before the examination, and the effective isolation 
of individual candidates during the examination. The super- 
vision should be adequate to remove all temptation to cop} mg. 
The hygienic conditions should be such as to reduce the strain 
to a minimum The question of the mental fatigue produced 
by examinations has been studied by certain German observers, 
but has not yet been fully investigated. 

7. Marking, Classification and Errors oj Detail. — In apphing 
a single test m a (juiihfying examination it would lie sufficient 
to mark candidates as passing or failing. But examinations 
consist as a rule of a number of tests, each one of w'hich is complex; 
and a mark is recorded in respect of each test or portion of a 
test in order to enable the examining body to estimate the per- 
formance, considered as a whole, of the candidate. At Oxford 
the marks arc not numerical, but the papers are judged as of this 
or that supposed “ class,” and various degrees of merit are 
indicated by the symbols a, /3, y, 5 , to which the signs 4- or - 
may be prefixed, according as they are above or below a 
certain standard within each class. At Cambridge, numerical 
marks are used. The advantage of numerical marks is that they 
are more easily manipulated than symbols ; the disadvantage, 
that they produce the false impression that merit can be estimated 
with mathematical accuracy. Professor F. V. Edgeworth, in 
two papers on “ The Statistics of Examinations ” and the 
‘‘ Element of Chance in Competitive Examinations ” {Journal 
pf the Royal Statistical Society , 1888 and 1890), has dealt with 
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the subject, although on somewhat limited lines. His investiga- 
tions show dearly that with candidates near the border-line of 
failure, which must necessarily be fixed at a given point (subject 
to certain allowances, where more than one subject is considered), 
the element of ( hance necessarily enters largely into the question 
of pass and failure The fact may be stated in this way : — the 
general efficieni y of the test being granted, it is true to say that 
the large majority of those who pass an examination will be 
superior m effuienry to those who fail ; but a few of those who 
fail may be superior to a few of those who pass. These errors are 
not peculiar to the examination system, they are inherent in 
all human judgments It is necessary to allow for them in 
considering the failure of an individual candidate as an index 
of inefficiency. 

'I'he element of chance, which prevails in the region on either 
side of the border between pass and failure, obviously prevails 
equallv on either side of the border between “ classes,” where 
candidates are classified ; it has been suggested by Dr Schuster 
that numerical order should accompany classifii ation so as to 
avoid the creation of an artifici.il gap between the last candidate 
m one class and the highest m the next. Edgeworth’s objection 
to such an argument is that the number of uncertainties is far 
less when candidates are classed than when they are placed in 
ostensible order of ment. 

The diffi( ulties of comparison of marks arc further ('omplicatecF 
w'hcn students take difterent subjects and it is necessary to 
compare their mciit by means of marks allotted by different 
examiners and added together. In a pass examination the 
question has to be considered how far, if at all, excellence in one- 
subji'ct .shall compensate for di'ftcionc}" m another, a question 
which IS indeterminate until the precise object of the whole 
examination is formulated. In the competitive examination 
lor the Indian rival serv k'c, places are allotterl on the agirregate 
ol marks obtained in a number of subjects selected by the 
candidate from a list of thirty-two. The sue tessful candidates are 
compared a vear later on the icsults of another examination in 
which there is again a choice, though a much more limited one. The 
Older ol ment in the two examinations is, as a rule, very different. 

Two further points may be noted. An examiner may have 
undi:;j‘estimated the time required to answer the questions which 
he has set; this will be obvious if with a large number of 
candidatis (say 300 or 400) none approaches the maximum 
mark. In this case the maximum should be reduced. Again, it 
is generally recognized to be undesirable to givT marks for a 
smattering. In order to av'oid this various devices are adopted. 
The simplest is to award a proportion of marks (say 10 to 15, 
or even 20%) for “general impression ” In some examinations, 
unless sav 20*^0 more marks are obtained for a particular 
sulqcct, no credit is given for the paper in that subject Latham 
{The Action oj Examinations, 1^77 > P- 49o) describes other 
numerical adjustments used to meet this difficult}, especially 
that used in English civ il service examinations. The numerical 
results of the civil service examinations are reduced so as to 
conform to a certain symmetrical “ frccjuency-curvT,” of which 
the al)s(’issac represent percentages of marks between definite 
limits and the ordinates the number of candidates obtaining 
marks between those limits (' E Fawsitt {The Education of 
the Examiner, Royal Philosophical Society of Glasgow, 1905) 
shows that frequency -curves deduced from actual investigation 
of class -marks are not symmetrical, but havx two maxima 
corresponding to the performance of "non-workers” and of 
“ workers.” In pass examinations of a well-known character 
there is a maximum just beyond the pass mark, this being the 
point of efficiency at w'hich many students aim. 

8, The Object and Efficiency oj Examinations, and their Indirect 
Effects , — In order to estimate the efiiciencv of an examination 
as a test, the precise question should be asked in each case — 
what is it intended to test ? Much of the evil attributed to, 
and resulting from, examinations is due to the fact that this 
question has not been definitely put, and that a test legitimate 
for certain purposes has been used for others to which it is 
unsuited. Examinations are suited in the first instance for the 
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purpose for which they were originally designed in medieval 
universities— the test of technical and professional capacity; it 
has never been proposed to abolish qualifying examinations for 
doctors, plurmaceiitical chemists, t\:c. ; the tests applied are 
(or should be) direct tests of capacity carried out under con- 
ditions as nearly as possible like those of actual practice If a 
student can auscultate correctly, or make up a prescription, at 
an examination, he will m all prolmbility be able to do so in other 
arcums lances. 

Examinations as tests of the knowledge of isolated facts arc 
necessarily of relatively small value, because the memory of such 
facts IS transient ; and memorization of a large number of facts 
for examination pui poses is generally admitted to be specially 
transient; the “knowledge-test/’ (onsidered apart from a 
test of capacity, is in fact not a test of permanent knowledge, 
but of the puw’er of retaining facts foi a length of time which iL is 
impossible to estimate and w'hich with some candidates extends 
over a few weeks only W’hen used as tests of “ general culture/' 
examinations, in the \ iew of Paulsen, based on a study of (lerman 
education, not onlv fail in their purpose, but lend to destroy the 
faculties whidi it is (ksiixd to develop {Geschnhie ties fielehtlen 
Vnterricht'^y ii. 684 et seq.); to prepare ready answTrs to the 
nuinl:>€rless questions which an examiner may ask cm a large 
\arict\ of subjects is to paralyse the natural an<l free activity 
of the mind (cf. A. C. Bensun on the usulls of English secondary 
classical edutation, From a College Window, 3rd ed , 1006, pp. 
154-177). If pushed to Its logual conclusion the view of Paulsen 
must, it is sulmntted, lead to the complete abaiulonment at 
examinations of tests of “ knowledge ” as distinguished from 
direct tests of eapaciU Thus isolated questions on details of 
grammar w’ould disappear from papers on the mother-tongue 
and on foreign languages, in which tlie test wniuld consist mainly 
or entirelv of composition and tianslation Jdudition would 
be tested by the p(»wer of writing, at leisure, a dissertation on 
some subject selected by the examiners or the candidate or, in 
the case ot a teacher, b) the delivet v of a Ucture on the subject 
At the jTench agiegation candidates are given twenty-four 
hours for the pi eparation of a lecture of this kind. Such examina- 
tions would test the skill in the maiufiulation of facU which is 
the true sign ul a trained mUlligence " (cf. K. Pearson, “ 'I he 
Function of Iseicnce in tla- Afodern State,” Knev Bnt lolh ed 
xxxii. Prefaton essay) They might possibly be supplemented 
by easy oral examinations to test both range of knowledge and 
readiness of mind. But in the case of a pupil who had passed 
through a good secondary school it would be as safe to rely for 
sup])lcmentary information under this head on tlie testimony 
of Ins teachers, as it is to rely on their evidence with regaul to 
the fundamental and all-imiiortant element on which no examina- 
tion supplies direct information — personal choracler. 

The main arguments of thosi* opposed to the examination 
system may be suinmarized as follows: (1.) Examinations 
tend to destroy natural interests and exclude Irom the attention 
of the pupil all matters outside the purview' of the examination 
(they would not do so if examinations were so limited m character 
that preparation therefor could absorb only a fraction of the 
pupiPs time) ; (11.) they tend to cultiv'ate a personal judgment 
where no personal basis of judgment is possible (this argument, 
directed mainly against the Oxford essav system, applies not to 
examinations in general, but to the character of the subjects 
set for essav’s) ; (iii.) competitive examinations on the home 
and Indian cml services scheme tend to diffuse mental energy 
over too many subjects (but S0e.(xvdii.) below), (!v.)cxaminations, 
especially competitive examinations, tend to become more and 
more dithcult, difiicultv being confused with efficiency — this has 
show'n itself with the Tamhndgc mathematical tripos, in which 
for years questions of increasing difficulty were set on relatively 
unimportant subjects, until the examination was reformed 
(rejily : all examinations should be overhauled periodically) ; 
(v.; they tend to parah'se the powers of exposition, all statements 
of knowledge being thrown into a form suitable, not for an 
i«iirtsmicted person, but for one who already possesses it, the 
^lettmincr (this tendency should be counteracted by definite 


training in composition) ; (vi.) the sample of knowledge and 
capacity yielded at an examination is frequently not a fair 
sample ; it is liable to extreme variations in a favourable sense, 
if the candidate happens to have prepared the precise (^juestions 
asked ; in an unfavourable sense, if the candidate is suffering 
from misfortune or from accidental ill-health, the latter, owing 
to the periodic function, occurring much more frequently in the 
case of women than of men — [the reform of examination 
methods may remove to a great extent the element of chance in 
questions set ; in a c'ompetitive examination it is impossible to 
allow for ill-hevilth ; in a qualifying examination it is difficult 
to make any allowance unless the examination is definitely 
conducted in whole or in part by the teachers, and the past record 
of the candidate is taken into account (cf. Paulsen, The Gciman 
Vniver^iltes, pp. 344-345)] ; (^'U.) examinations of several 

hundred candiclatcs at a time cannot be rationally conducted 
so as to bc‘ ecjually fair to the individuality of all candidates ; 
the individual test is the only complete one (it is admitted 
that examinations on a large sc^alc necessarily involve a margin 
of error ; but this error may be reduced to a mmimiim, especi- 
ally by a combination of oral and practical with written work) ; 
(viii.) the multiplicity of school examinations required for 
different reasons produces confusion in our secondary education 
(there is a growing tendency to admit equivalence ot '' sehool- 
leaving ” and entrance examinations ; thus entrance' examina- 
tions of Oxford, Cambridge and London, and the Northern 
Universities Joint Board are interchangeable under certain 
conditions) ; (ix.) the multiplu ity of e.xaminations timds to 
“underselling'’ (the success of the London examinations in 
mech(‘ine proves that a high standard attracts (andiclates as 
well as a low one , possilily intermediate standards may be 
killed m the competition ; it is by no meiuis obvirius that a 
uniform system of examinations would conduce to efficicm y) ; 
(x.) examinations jirodiue physical damage to health, es])ecially 
111 the case of women-students (on this point more statistical 
evidence is needed; see, however, Engelmann (juoted by 
G. Stanley Hall, Adolescence, ii. 588 et seq ) ; (xi ) examina- 
tions have in England mechanically cast the education of women 
into the same mould as that of men, without Kdereiice to the 
diilcK'nt social functions of the two sexes (the remedy is 
obvnous) ; (xii ) it is uri)ustifiable to giv'e a man a iimv'ersity 
position on the results ot his performance in the examination 
room, a practice common in England though almost unknown on 
the continent , a just e.stimate of a man's powers in research or for 
teaching can only be properly based on his performance. The 
I’lrcsent system merely leads to the transmission of the sterile art 
of passing examinations. (At Oxford and (arnbudge many 
fellowships arc now awarded on the results of examination ; it is 
sometimes stated, m defence of this system, that young men can- 
not he expected to carry out research in classics or philosophy.) 

On the other h.ind, the defenders of examinations reply that 
(xiii.) examinations arc necessary in order to test the efficiency 
of schools to vvhi(h grants of public money are given (this 
argument has become somewhat out of date owing to the recent 
substitution of ‘‘ inspection '’ for examination as a test of the 
efficiency of schools , a combination of inspection and examina- 
tion is also Bomelimos used) ; (xiv.) they servT as a necessary 
incentive to .steady and concentrated work ^ (the reply made to 
this IS that the incentive is a bad one, 'and that with efficient 
teachers it is unnecessary) ; (xv ) they show both student and 
teacher where they have failed (unnecessary for efficient 
teachers); (xvi.) though possibly harmful to the highest Class of 
men, they ate good for the movss (reply : no system which 
damages the highest class of men is tolerable) ; (xvii.) they are 
indispensable as an impartial means of selecting men for the 
civil service ; (xVm ) in a difficult examination like the first 
class civil service examination the qualities of quickness of com- 
prehension, industry, concentration, power of rapidly parsing 

^ The Oxford commissioners of 1852 reported that “the ex- 
aminations have become the duel instiuments not only for testing 
the profinenev of the students bat also fbr stimulating h’nd directing 
the of thy place " [Export, p. 6r), 
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from one subject to another, good health, arc necessary for success, 
though not tested directly, and these qualities are valuable 
in any kind of work (this appears to be incontrovertible) ; 
(xix.) examination records show that success in examinations 
is generally followed by success in afterdile, and the test is 
therefore elhcicnt (it does not follow that certain rejected 
candidates may not be extremely cfhcient) ; (x\ ) as a plea for 
purely “ external examinations,” teachers cannot be trusted 
to be impartial and it is better for a hoy to “ cram ” than 
to curry favour with liis teac’her (Latham). 

'rhe brief (‘omments in brackets, appended above to the argu- 
ments, merely indicate what has been said or can be said on the 
other side. It can scarcely be doubted that in spite of the 
powerful objections that have been advanced against examina- 
tions, they arc, in the view of the majority of Knglish people, 
an indispensable element m the social organization of a highly 
specialized democratic state, which preferj> to trust nearly all 
decisions to committees rather than to individuals. Jhit m view 
of the extreme importance ol the matter, and especially of the 
evidence that, for some cause or other (which may or niav not 
be the examination system), intellectual interest and initiative 
seem to diminish in many cases \cry markedly during school 
and colleg(‘ life in England, the whole subject seems to call for 
a searching and impartial inquiry. 

SouRLTS or Im oKM \ I To\ — Tlio \\ oiLs in< ntionod above, and 
T D Atl.ind, Some Account of the and Ohjed'i of the Neio 

Oxfoid Lxaminations jot the Title of A s\o(iate in Arts (London, 1858) , 
Mattlu'w Arnold, Hi^hei Sihoot\ and Unu’eisitiL'> in Cuomanv (1874) , 
Giah.im Halfoiir, 1 he Tdutotional Svstinis of (tiud Hiitain and 
Inland (2nd ed , Oxford, , \V W Ronsr B.ill, Ont^in and 

Uistorv of the Mathtmatnal ISipos (( ambiidc[r, 1880) , Adolt 
Vu hohaen Schnten in rr(Ui.i.tu uud ihic Juhiei (i902-ioo()) (in 
piogrrss) , Cloiid«'sl('y Bilk, ton, “A New Method of aw.irdmg 
Scholarships,” Sthool \] otld^ ^007, p 4<'‘o ; G C. Brodiick, A 
JJistofv of the Univeisifv of Oxfont (i.ondon, 1886), I' Buisson, 
Dutionnaive de pcdarocie (1880 18S7) , LokI Cuiijon of K(‘dI(‘ston, 
Print i pits and Methods of Vnirtisitv Rcfoim (ioo(d , J Dcanogrot 
and II Moiitucci, Dc I'enscii^nenicnt snpitieni m Aiif^ieteire ct en 
Ltosse (1870), H Dcnilk, Die l’tnvt)i,ifat( n dc^ MiltcUiUDs Ins 
f/00 (Brrlin, 1883) ; V ^ , I'dptcwoi th, ” Tlu Stitistusof Evainin.i 
tions,” and ” llie KU iiunl of Chnnci* in Competitive Examinations,'’ 
Journal of the Siatistual Smicty^ 1888 and i8<)o respcctivclv , 
H VV. Eve-, LectiiK ” (Jii in 'I he Piadue of Pdiuation 

(Cambridge, jS8:j) , Chaile^ E. Fawsitt, The Ldiuation oj the L\- 
aminci (Boval I Miiloso])hiLtil Sncutv'of Cdasgow) (C»laNgov\, igo-)) , 
J. G J'ltch, ” The ITopo'.od AdinisMon ol Gills to the University 
Local Examin.ition,” Juiiuation Mtsicllanies (1805), vol x ; W 
Garnett, ” The Representation of ceitam IZxajnmation Results,” 
Journ. Statist Sot. (Jan. oao) ; G. btaiilev Hall, Ado/esnuic 
(London, T005) ; Sii W. ILiruilton, Dm ussions on PhilosopJn 
(London, 1853) , P. J T Taring, ” Gniversilies, Schools and Ex- 
aminations ” m tliL Univeisitv PcduhJ (jnlv iOf’5) , P. J Haitog 
and Mis A. II. L.ingdon, t he W'ritin^ of English (1907) ; Auberon 
Hcibcit (edited b\), The Satvifue of Ldmation to Lxaminaltony 
Letters from ” \11 Sorts and Conditions of Men ” (i88<)) , I nflueiue 
of tmniinations, Rcjiorl by a Committee, British Association 
Reports for Kio^, ]) 434, and for 1004, p 3O0 ; John JebI), Remarks 
upon the Pyestnt Alode of hducation in the Univeisitv of Cambridge 
(4th ed., 1774) ; Heiiiy Latliam, On the Action of i'.Aaminaiious 
(Cambridge, 1877) , H C. Maxwell Lyte, A History of the Unirtisity 
of Oxford to the IV^r /fje (T.ondon, 1886) ; W. A P Martin, The 
Lore of Cathay (Edinburgh and London, 1001) ; J. B Miillmger, 
'J he Uniuersity of Cambridge (Cambridge, 1873), How to pass 
Examinations siucessfully, by an Oxfoid Coach; Mark Patli- 
son, Suggestions on Academual Organisation (Kdmbuigh, i80b) , 
Friedrich Paulsen, The German Universities and University Study 
(London, 1006) and Gesihichte des gelehrten Unterrtchis (Leipzig, 
1896) ; George Peacock, Obsen>ations on the Statutes of the University 
of Camhudge (1841) ; Programme des exameiis du nouveau bacca- 
lautl'at de V enseignenient setondaiic, Delilain frL’ies, Pans, Hastings 
Rashdall, The Universities of Europe in the Middle if gc5 (Oxford, 1805), 
Rem’s Encvklopadisches Handhuik der Paddgogik (2nd ed , 1002, Arc ), 
articles ” Prutungen ” (fiy h\ Paulsen), S(C , Third Report of the 
Royal Commissioners on Scientific Instiuctions, 1873, J. E Thorold 
Rogers, Ediuation tn Oxford (1861) , M Sadler, ” Memoiandum 
on tlic Le.iving Examinations ... in the Secondary Schools of 
Pmssia,” in Report of Royal Corrtmissibn 6n Secondary Education, 
vol V. p 27 (1893); C A ^chmxdMresrhiehte der Ermekung (Stutt- 
gart, 1884, Ax.), and Lncyklopadte des gesammten Efnehungs- und 
Unterrichtswesens (2nd ed , 1876-87), articles ” Prufung,” “Schulpru- 
lungen,” ” Versetziiiigsprufungen,” Ax ; Scholarships, vanous pajxxs 
oi>, byH. B Baker, A A David, H A. Miers, M. E Sadler and 
H. Bomjms Smith, and others, British Association Report, 1907, 
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pp 707-718; Arthur Schuster, article on ‘‘Universities and 
Examinations ” m the I niversiiy Eei itw (May 1905) , W. H Shaip, 
The hduLational Sxstem of Japan (Ottice oi the Diiecloi-Cjcncial of 
Education m India) (Bombav , 1906) , Special Educational Reports, 
issued by the T-Joard of Education, passim , \ M M Sttdman, 
Oxford • its Life and Schools (f.vOndon, 1887) , I lodhuntei, ConfUci 
of Studies (1873) , William Wluwell, Of a Liberal Ldiualuni (London, 
1845), khiistoplicr Woidsworth, Sc/ndae aiademuae (( .iiii budge, 
1877) , Lti< niiL Zi (or ^lu or Seu), PiatKjuc des exameus Jittnaires en 
C/nwc (Slianghai, i-Soj) I’livatL information from I’rofessor M E 
Sadler and Air A. E. Iwentyman (P J IT ; A Wn ) 

EXARCH (c^-apyos, a chiet person or leader), a title that has 
been conferred at different periods on certain chief officers or 
governors, both m secular and ecclesiastical matters. Of these, 
the most important were the exarchs of Ravenna (q v,). In 
the ecclesiastical organization the exarch of a diocise (the word 
being here used of the politual duision) was in the 4th and 5th 
centuries the .same as primate This dignity was intermediate 
between the fiatnarchal and the metropolitan, the name patriarch 
being restricted after ad 451 to the chief bishops of the most 
important cities (see Paikiarc’h). The title of Exarch was also 
formerly given m the T'.astern Church to a general or superior 
over several monasteries, and to certain ecclesiastics deputed 
hy the pixtriarch of Constantinople to collect the tnhiitc payable 
by the Church to the Turkish government In the modem 
Greek Church an exarc'h is a deputy, or legate a latere, of the 
patriarch, whose office it is to \ isit the clergy and churches in the 
provinces allotted to him. 'I’he title of exarch has been borne 
by the head of the Biilgtirian Church (see Bulgaria), since 
in 1872 It repudiated the jurisdiction of the Greek patriarc'h 
of ( onstantmople. ITenre the names of the pohtico-rehgious 
parties in the recent history of the Near East : “ Exarchists ’’ 
and ‘‘ Patriarch ists.” 

EXCAMBION (a word connected w iih a large class of Low Latin 
and Romance forms, such as camhiutu, coucambium . seaynhium, 
from T.at. cambire, (ffi KapfS^iv or Kdiirmiv, to bend, turn or 
fold), in Scots law , the exchange (q v ) ot one heritable subject 
for another ‘l*he modern Scottish excamhion may consist in 
the excdiange of any heritable subjects whate\ cr, c g a patronage 
or, wdiat often occurs, a portion of a glebe for servitude. riting 
is not, In the kiw of Scotland, essential to an excamhion. Chiefly 
m L^vour of the* class ot cottars and small feuars, and for con- 
venience in slraighttming maiches, the law' wull consider the most 
intormal memoranda, and even ii vcrhil agreement, if supported 
b} the sulisequcnt possession The pow'er to e.xcamb was gradu- 
ally confeiTcd on entailed proprietor^i. The Montgomery Act, 
which was passed in 1770, to facilitate agricultural improvements, 
permitted no acres arable und too acres not ht for the plough 
to be excambed. This was enlarged bv the Rosebery Act in 
183b, under which one-fourth of an entailed estate, not including 
the mansion-house, home farm and policies, might be excambed, 
jmnuded the hens took no higher grassum (O.E. gersuni, fine) 
tlian £200, The powxr 3vas a^Tplicd to the W'hole estate by the 
Rutherford Act ot 1848, and the necessary^ consents of substitute 
heirs are now rcgukiffid by the Entail (Scotland) Act 1882. 

EXCELLENCY (Lat. excellentia, excellence), a title or predicate 
of honour. The earliest records of its use arc associated w'lth 
the Frank and Lombard kings ; e g Anastasius Bihliofhecanus 
(d. e 886) in his life of Pope Honorius refers to Charlemagne 
as “ his excellency^ ” (epis excellenUa) ; and during the middle 
ages it mis freely applied to or assumed by emperors, kings and 
sovereign princes generally, though rather as a rhetorical flourish 
than as a part of their formal style. Its use ts well illustrated in 
the various charters in the Red Book of the exchequer, where 
the addresses to the king var\' between “your excellency,” 

“ your dignity ” {vestra diguitas), “ your sublimity ” (vestra 
subhmtlas) and the like, according to the taste and inventiveness 
of the winters. Du Cange also gives examples of the style 
excellentia being api^lied to the pope and even to a bishop (in 
a charter of 1182) With the gradual stereotyping of titles of 
honour that of “ excdlency ” was definitively superseded in the 
case of sovereigns of the highest rank, about the beginning of the 
15th century, by those of “ higlmess ” and “ grace,” and later bv 
“ majesty/’ first assumed in England by King Henty VIII. 
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Dukes and counts of the Empire and the Italian reigning princes 
continued, however, to he “ excellencies ” for a while longer. 
In 1593 the bestowal of the title of excellence by Henry IV. of 
France on the due dc Nevers, his ambassador at Rome, set a 
precedent that was universally followed from the time of the 
treaU of Westphalia (1648). 'bhis, together wuth the reservation 
in 1040 of the title “ eminence " {qv) to the cardinals, led the 
Italian princes to adopt the st}ie oi “ highness ” (uiiczza) instead 
of “excellency.” In France, from i6s4 onwards, the title of 
excellence was given to all high ci\il and militaiy olhdals, and 
thi^ example was followed in (Germany in the i8th century. 

The subsequent fate of the title vanes \erv greatly in different 
countries In Great Britain it is borne by tlie viceroy of India, 
the lord -lieu tenant of Ii eland, all governors of colonies and 
ambassadors. In the United States it is part of the oftieial st}le 
of the governors of stales, but not of that of the president ; 
though (lifilomatic usage varies in this respei't, some states 
(f g France) conceding to him the style of “ e.xccllenc v others 
(c.g. Belgium) refusing it. The custom of other lepublics differs : 
in France the president is addressed as cxcellctKe by courtesy ; 
in Switzerland the title is omitted ; in the South American 
republics it is part of the ohicial style (Pradiei-Fodere, Corns de 
droll dijdoiu 1 8g). In Spam the title of exiclouia properly 
belonged to the grandees and to those who had the right to he 
covered m the royal presence, but it was extended also to high 
ofhciab, \ iceroys, minisi{‘is, captains-general, lieutenants-geneial, 
amba■.^adols and knights of the (ioiden Fleece. In Austria the 
title Exzy'ihhz lielongs properly to pn\) ( oumnllors It his. 
however, gr.idiuill) been exLendt'd by custom to all the higher 
military commands fiom heutenant-field-marshal upwaids. 
Minist«-is, c vt n when not pii\y comu llll)^^, are st\ led E\zel(enz 
In Gel mail) the title is ])orne b) the imjx'iial chancellor, the 
piincipal s((:ieuiries of slate, ministers and Obei Inasidenfen in 
Prussia, b\ gv’neials fioni the rank of lieutenant-general upwards, 
])y the chu I court on'Khils, and it is also sometimes heslowi^d 
as a title ol honour in casts wh.cre it is not attached to the oflu e 
lield by its ret ipient. In Riisaa the title is very common, being 
borne by all (^tficcrs fiom rnajoi-genc'ial iqiwards and by all 
otiicials abose the lank of acting privy (ouncillor. Olliceis 
and officials of the highest rank have the title of “ high ex- 
(ellencv hinallv, in ltal\, the title eccvlenza, whidi h.id come 
to be iisc'd m the lefiublics 01 \ emcc and Genoa as the usual 
form of address to nobles, has become as meaningless as the 
ICnglisli title ol “ cstjuire ” or the acblrcss of “ sir,” being, especi- 
ally m the south, the usual form of address to any stranger. 

In the diplomatic service the title of excellency is technically 
rescrv'cd to ambassadtjrs, but in addiessmg envoys also this 
form is commonlv used by couitesv. (W A. P) 

EXCHANGE, in general, the action of mutual giving and 
receiving objects, inteie.’.ts, benefits, rights, cVc. The w'ord comes 
through the French irorn the Late Lai. excanibiiim (see Kx- 
cvMBiox') The pre.^c■nt article deals with the theory and 
practice of exchange in monetary transac turns, hut this may 
/'onvenicnliy be prefaced by a brief .statement as to the law 
relating to the e.xchangc of propeUv and other matters. In 
laiglish law' exchange is defined as the mutual grant of equal 
lUtero.sts, the one in consideration of the other. The ancient 
»:)mmc)n law conveyance had certain restrictions, eg. identity 
.n quantity of interest, fee-simple for fee-simple, 6cc., entry to 
perfect the conveyance, and an implied warranty of title and 
right of entry by eiiher pai ty in case of ev iction Such exchanges 
arc now effected by mutual conveyances with the usual covenants 
for title. Exchanges aic also frequently made b>" order of the 
Board of Agncultuic under the inclosure Acts, and there are 
u-lso Statutes enabling ecclesiastical corporaticms to exchange 
benefices with the approval of the ecclesiastical commissioners. 
T he internatiomil ejj^change of territories is effected by treaties 
T he exchange of prisoners of war is regulated by documents 
called “ (Med. Lat. carteUus, diminutive of carta, 

paper, bill), wlSiqi^ specify a certain agreed -on value for each 
rank of prisoners. The practice superseded the older one of 
ransom at the end of a war. Bv the Regimental Exchanges Act 


1875 the sovereign may by regulation authorize exchanges by 
ofhrcis from one reghnent to another. (For “ labour exchanges ” 
see Unemployment.) 

Exchange 111 relation to money affairs denotes a species of 
barter not of goods but of the value of goods, a payment in one 
place being exchanged for a payment m another place. The 
popular statement of the theory of exchange represents four 
principals involved in two transactions. A and B aic two persons 
residing m one place different from the domicile of C and D ; 
A sells goods to C ; B buys good.s from D ; A sells his claim 
on C to B, wFo remits it to D in satisfaction of his debt, and D 
receives the cash from C, so that, assuming the two tuinsactions 
to be of equal value, one piece of paper satisfies the four parties 
to these tw'o transactions, and the trouble, expense and risk of 
sending money from btilh places arc avoided. The piece of paper 
which perlorms the service may be a telegraphic order, cheque 
or bill of exchange. In this elementary pioposition there would 
be no difiiCLilly of exchange, as the full value ot A's claim on C 
would be paid for by B, who is under the necessity of sending 
4in exa< lly similar amount of money to I) ; but it can be seen that 
in actual prai'tice the claims of one place on another place would 
not be exactly balanced by llie necessities of the one place to 
meet obligations in the other place ; thus arises the complication 
of exchange, which may best be described as the {)rice ol monetary 
claims on distant debtors. 

Supposing, for example, that A in London had a claim on C in 
Edinburgh amounting to ^loo, and that B in London did not 
require to remit more than £00 to D in hTlinburgh, it is e\ident 
that B m London must be otTi'red some inducement to take ovit 
the whole of AS claim B might give A /qo : ig * o, and could 
then, after sall^fylng his (KLl to 1), luive £10 to his ricclit in 
Kdinbuigh, which he could retnn iheic at interest until he had 
mcurri'd but her habilit\ to D, or h(‘ ('ould have the balance of 
£ro returned him in (‘oin at an expense, sny, ol sixpence ; this 
would leave B with a profit ot sixpimi'c on the liansai lion, and, 
iis>umin.g that these figun^s tire leasonablc, e\('h,ing(‘ on Edin- 
burgh in London w'ould be one shilling disi'ount per £100, 
Supposing the necessities of B induced him to offer A only 
£*gcj . 14:0 for his £100 claim, A w'oiild then prefer that (' 
remitted him £100 in coin, which, ('n the above s(,dc ol e.xpenses 
would cost 5s. and A would recene £09 • 15 : o net. On these 
premises, exchange on Edinburgh in London cannot bill below 
} dis('oiint, and the same circumstances prevent it from rising 
above } premium, fur B, in no case, would pay ni()i(‘ for A’s 
claim than £100 plus the cost of sending com to Scotland. If 
this basis IS appreciated, all exchange problems betwTcn different 
countries can be mastciccl, and the quotations in the daily 
papers of cable payments, sight drafts (cheques) and long bills 
are then understood and supjily an interesting indication of the 
slate of international financial relations. As shown above, the 
balance of indebtedness must eventually be remitted by com, 
and consequently when e.xchange in any city is quoted at one or 
other of the limit points given m our example as j % discount 
or I % premium, this exchange immediately acquires a very 
seiious importance, because with the development of modern 
monetary systems under winch enormous trade is carried on 
w'ilh a most moderate foundation of actual com the w'eakening 
or strengthening ot that foundation is a very vital matter. 

While the understanding of the theory is essential for any 
facile interpretation of an exchange, there arc of course in- 
numerable details of practice which require to be known to identify 
the limit points of exchange m any particular city. The limit 
points can only be taken advantage of by banking experts, and, 
although we assume a trader remitting his indebtedness m com 
when he is asked to pay too high a price for his bill of exchange, 
in actual affairs the banker will supply the cheque or bill and 
himself will do the professional business of sending away bullion. 
.Similarly, we have represented one trader drawing on another 
trader and selling his draft to a third trader who remits the draft 
to a fourth. In actual practice, however, No. 1 draws on No. 2 
and disposes of his draft to a banker , No. 4 draws on No. 3 and 
sells his draft to a b?^nl«er ; because, speaking generally ;( whenever 
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goods arc shipped, the shipper immediately requires his money , 
he draws a bill against the goods, and it is the function of a banker 
to help, as a sort of debt-collecting agency, by buying these 
drafts ; and the bank, being a mart for all forms of remittance, 
gets an immense variety of demand for cable payments, cheques 
and bills on all centres. This does not affect the theory, for it 
must bo romemliered th.it the banker is a necessary link between 
the buyer and seller of exchange, because the seller can only 
sell what lie has and the buyer must have exactly what be wants. 

To return to the (|uestion of limit points : if a universal 
riirrency system existed, with the same monetary standard 
that IS used in Engl.xnd, and the coinage kept m a proper con- 
dition of weight and fineness, and the com readily supplied 
to meet every reasonalile claim — if, m fact, the pound sterling 
vere the prevalent coin and the English banking system obtained 
everywhere, then vve should find all exchange quotations as simple 
as our ('asc of London and Edinburgh, that is to say, ah exchanges 
vNould be quoted at par or a premium or a discount. The limit 
points in any place of the exchange on London would represent 
simply and obvioU'.ly the cost of the transmission of the com. 
These limit jioints would vary at each place a( cording to the 
distance from London, the cost of freight, the risk involved 
in the transmission and the local rate of lntere^t. On the con- 
tinent of Em ope some advance has been made in the directum 
of .a nnivTrsal coinage. Countries subscribing to the Latin 
Union havT agreed on the franc as a common unit, and Igium, 
Switzerland, France and Italy cjiiote exchange belwc^'u them- 
selves at a premium or discount. Greece, Spain and other 
countries arc valso parlies to the arrangement, but their currencies 
are m a bad state, and the exchange quotations involve a con- 
siderable ( lemciit of speculation. We have, however, to deal with 
anoth'T f.'utor m mtcrnalioiial finance, narnelv, the enormous 
variety of currency systems; and vve have then to discover, 
in cacii case, the e\chang(‘ which represents par and eoi responds 
to our /.roo foi /loo in the London-ivtlinbiirgh example. 'I he 
I lilted States funnslies pcihap^ the easiest ptoblem,.ind womu-.t 
find out how many dollars in gold c'ontain exactly the same 
amount of the piTCiou-* metal as is c'ontained in one hundiod 
sov'ereigns. The answer is 486^;, and the arithmetic is a (|uestion 
ol the mint laws of the two eountiics. Gold com in the Lulled 
States contains one- tenth .alloy and in En-jland one- twelfth 
alloy. Ten dollars contain 258 grains of gold, nine-tenths fine 
One pound contains 123 274 grains of gold, eh'ven-twelfths fine, 
('onsequently [too is worth 8486^, or, to be exact, $4865, 
and when cable payments between London and New' ^'urk arc 
(juoted at 4*86^ for the £1 sterling, exc'hange is about par. As 
a cables p.ayment is an immediate translci fiom one citv to 
another, no question of interest or other charge is involved. 
Owing to the cost of sending gold as detailed above, the* New 
York cable exchange varies from about 4 84 to 4 8c)l ; .at the 
former point gold leav'Cs London for New York, and at the 
latter point gold comes to Ivng land Heside^ insurance, freight, 
packing, commission and interest, thcic must also be considered 
the circumstance that coin taken in bulk is always a little worn 
and under full weight, and in the process of turning sovereigns 
into dollars, the result would not bear out the calculation based 
on the mint regulations: consequently, when taking gold from 
London, the demand would first fall on the raw metal as received 
from South Africa or Australia to be minted in the United States, 
then on any stock of American coin the Bank of England might 
liave and he willing to sell by weight (which would be accounted 
by tale in New York), and lastly the demand would be satisfied 
]*>y sovereigns taken by tale from the Bank of England and con- 
verted by weight in America. 

The instance of the American quotation may be further taken 
to explain some of the numerous points which the study of the 
exchange involves. In the first place, it will be noted that we 
have quoted the price in dollars. In London, business in bills, 
&c., on New York is quoted either in pence or in dollars, that is 
to say, payments are negotiated for so many dollars either at 
49 tV pence per dollar, or at the equivalent rate $4*88 for the 
pound. In practice it is much more convenient to quote in 
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T.or.don m the money of the foreign country, as it makes com- 
paii«?)n with the foreign rate on London very simple. Some 
torcign countries quote exchange on London in pence, and then, 
of course, in relation to those countries the same practice will 
obtain m England, but the majority of the exchange quotations 
on London are in francs, maiks, gulden, lire, kronen or other 
foieign money. Another point which must be explained is the 
icason why exchange vanes between what we hav’C called the 
limit points ; why there is sometimes so much demand for ^\\U 
on London and why at other times so many bills are being 
offered. Similar causes operate on other exchanges, and if we 
develop the New York case we shall provide explanations for 
exchange movements in other countries 

At one time the financial relations between England and 
America wTre as follows. Englarcl was the principal creditor of 
the United States, and th^- ialfi r country had to remit contimialiv 
wry large amounts .n p.ayment of intcicst on English monev' 
and •'profits on English investments, in payment for shipping 
freigiits, for hanking commissions, insurance premiums and an 
immense variety of services, besides paving for thi large imports 
which crossed the Atlantic from Enghsli ports. In the fall of 
the year these payments would be more than offset ])y the 
enormous exports of f(/od-stuffs, cotton, tobacco, Nc , so that 
(luring the first half of the year exchange would be at or about 
the limit of 4 8f)I and gold would hav’c to be sent fnjni New York 
to supplement the d(*ficicnt quantity of bills. In the anturrm 
the produce bills would fiood the exchange market and gold 
wvuild be .s(‘nt from London as exchange got to the other limit 
point of 4*84 d'hese conditions are still verv potent, but latterly 
another element has entered into the position, and the new 
development is so powerful as to rev erse sometimes what we may 
call the natural and legitimate movement in the cxdiange "Ibis 
ni v>' element is the more intimate banking and financial relation- 
ship which has been established between the two countries. 
As American ciaulitions have b(‘come moic stable, with better 
secuiitv foi capital and an assured feeling about the currency 
of the United States, bankers in London have gladly allov\ed 
their banking fi lends in New York and otla r laige cities to draw 
bills on London whenever there was a gc^oil demand for sterling 
iTmiitanccs. \\ c have, therefore, to consider a fresh tvpe of 
bill of whi('h the drawer has no claim tm the dr.awec, but, on the 
other hand, uk urs a debt to the drawee. To take a verv^ usual 
method, a banker in Wall Street, New York, will advance montv 
to Stockbrokers, investors and speculatois against lumds and 
shares wath a 20 % margin He deposits this sceuritv with a trust 
(ompany m New ^'ork which ads both for the American and 
English banker. The Wall Street banker then dra^^s a bill at 
60 days' sight or 00 davs' sight on the banker in Lombard Street 
and sells this draft to supply the money he lends the sloe k broker 
Two or thice months hen(e the New '^’ork banker must send 
money to London with which to meet the bill, so that, whereas, in 
the case of a commercial lull, tlie pioduc'c is despatched and in due 
('ourse the consignee m.ust find the monev for the hill, in the case 
of a finance bill, as it is called, the hall is drawn and in due course 
the drawer must send the value with whah it is to be honoured. 
In any event the acceptor, the London banker, has to pay 
the bill, so that it will be e.asily understood that relations of 
the greatest confidence arc necessary between the drawer and 
drawee before finance bills of this class can be created. 

The profit arising from the transaction wc h.ave sketched is 
realized by the separate parties in tins way. The New \'ork 
banker lends money for three months, say, at 5 % per annum, 
he pays a commission of to the trust company which has 
custO(iy of the security, a charge equivalent to J % interest per 
annum. He draws on London at go days' sight and sells the bill 
at 4*838, the cable rate being 4*87}, the imyer of a three months^ 
hill making the allow’ance for the English bill st.amp of J per 
millc and the London discount rate of 3 %. The drawer of the 
bill must also pay a commission of to the London banker 
who accepts the draft ; this is equivalent to another J % per 
annum in the rate of discount, so that money raised in this way 
costs J % for the trust company, 3 % the London discount rate, 
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about i % for bill stamps, and } for London commission- 
altogether, 4^ % ; and, as the money is loaned at 5 there 
appears to be i % profit to the drawer of the bill. This, however, 
is on the assumption that the cable rate is still 4 87J when the 
bill falls due for pa/\ment and that the drawer would have to 
pay that price to telegraph the money to meet the draft But 
exchange on London can go up or down beUveen 4-84 and 4-80 
and if at the end of the three months the cable rate is 4 84 the 
New York banker will l>e able to cover his bill at almost the same 
rate at which he sold it and \ull only be out ol pocket to the 
extent of the commissions and stamps, so that the accommodation 
will only cost him % and his profit will be 54 -If fie has 
to pay more than 4*87,’ for his cable at the maturity of the bill 
his profit will be less than J %, and he may even be a loscr on the 
transaction. 

It is obvious, then, that a hiah rate of interest in New York, 
with a high rate of exchange on London and a low rate of dis* 
count in England, would induce the creation of these finance 
bills. The .supply ot these bills would prevent New \'ork ex- 
change reaching the limit point at which gold leaves the United 
States, and the maturity of these bills in the autumn would 
ensure a demand lor the produce bills and possibly prevent 
exchange from falling to the other limit point at which London 
has to send gold to New York. 

We have pointed out the essential difference between these 
finance bills and what we have called produce bills, but there is 
another very striking difference, that ot the question of siipplv. 
These finance bills are obviously vcn.' difikult to limit in llieir 
amounts ; produce bills are, of course, limited In^ the extent of 
the surplus crops of the United States and by the demand for 
the produce in Europe, but so long as it is mutually satisfactory 
to the big finance houses in both countries to draw' on credit 
granted in London, so long mav these accommodation bills be 
created, and the pressure ot the bills in New' York may depress 
exchange so much that gold leaves [.ondon at a time when it is 
required in other directions. In such a case the ernimrrashment 
caused by this artificial dram of the gold reserve would much 
more than offset the amount of th(‘ commission earned by the 
accepting houses. The Bank of England may have to raise its 
rate of discount at the expense of the entire home trade ; prob- 
ably, also, with the rise in the value of monev, consequent on the 
diminished resources, all investment securities lall in \aliie and 
more onerous terms must l:>e submitted to by the go\ernment, 
corporations and colonics, m the issue of any loans they mav 
require. It will, therefore, he appreciated that, although these 
finance bills may be perfectly safe, their excessive creation is 
viewed with great disfavour, and considerable apprehension is 
felt when the adventures of spcculaton'i in New York make 
great demands for loans against stocks and shares, and, through 
the instrumentality of these finance bills, shift the burden on to 
the shoulders of the London discount market. The effect of 
this is to level money rates as betw'cen New York and London, 
and in the process the pressure falls on London and the relief 
goes to America. Eventually, of course, the bills must be met 
and funds sent for that purpose from across the Atlantic, but in 
the meanwhile the disturbance of the gold supply is an incon- 
venience. 

We have explained the process of employing credits granted 
in London to finance Wall Street ; there are, also, many other 
types of bill to which the acceptor lends his name on the assuram e 
that he will in due course be supplied wnth the funds required 
to meet the acceptance. In the case of the produce bills, a 
London banker will accept the bills in order that they may be 
more easily marketable than if they w'ero drawn direct on the 
actual consignee of the cotton, tobacco or wheat. The consignees 
in Liverpool, (Src., pay a commission fbr this assistance and 
reimburse the London bank as the produce is gradually disposed 
of. The transaction appears slightly more complicated when 
English b«hkcrs accept bills for produce shipped from the 
United States to merchants living in Hiitnburg, Genoa, Singapore 
and all other great ports, but the principle is the same, and the 
influence of such business on the exchange affects, in the first 


instance, the quotation between America and Imndon, but after- 
wards, when money must be sent to London with which to honour 
the bills, the exchanges with Germany, Italy or the Straits 
Settlements bear their share in the eventual adjustment, the 
spinners, tobacco manufacturers and corn factors requiring 
drafts on London wLore so much of the trade of the world is 
financed 

Wc shall ha\e to coiisider later the reasons which ensure to 
London this peculiar and predominant position. We have so 
far used the American exchange as an example to exiilain causes 
which produce flnrtiiations in all the pnnciiial exchanges on 
London and to show the points between whi('h fluctuations are 
limited. The fai t that America is still developing at a much 
greater rate than the Old \\’orld makes an important distinction 
between the financial position in New York and the financial 
position of the big capitals in Europe. There is not in America 
the huge accumulation ol siivings and investment money which 
the Old World has collected, so that w'horcas Fairope helps to 
finance the United Slates, the latter country has .so many home 
enterprises that she can spare none of her funds to assist Europe. 
It would not be possible for London to draw on N<‘w York such 
hills as we ha\ e described as finance bills, for they could never be 
discounted there except on the most onerous terms, and there is 
nothing in America which corresponds to the London money 
markrt. 

We have to deal with dollars and cents in America, with francs 
in France, wdth marks m Germany, and diflcrenl money units in 
nearly every country; but, given the mint regulations, the 
theoretical par of exchange and the theoretical limit points are 
arrived at by simple arithmetic. An exhaustive statement with 
reference to every country would involve an amount of tedious 
repetition, so that for the purposes of this article it is more 
instructive to consider the essential differences between the 
important excliangis than to go into the details of coinage, 
which would appeal rather to the numismatist than to the ex- 
change expert. 

The United States, offering as it docs a vast field for profitable 
investment, must annually remit huge amounts for interest 
on bonds and shares held by Euri'peans , coupons and di\ idend 
warrants payable in America are offered for sale daily m London, 
and at the end of the quarters the amount of th(‘se claims, 
coupons and drawn bonds is very large, and a considerable set 
off to the indebtedness of Europe for AmcM'U'an produce. It is 
often asserted that the United vStates is rapidh getting sufTicienlly 
w'eallhy to repurchase all these bonds and shares, ]>iit whenever 
trade conditions are exceptionally good m the vStates, fresh 
evidence is forthcoming that assistance* from I.ondon and lOurope 
is essential to finance the commercial development of the United 
States. This illustrates a feature common to all new countries, 
and the effect is that they make annual payments to the older 
countries and especially to Isngland. 

A government loan or other large borrowing arranged abroad 
will immediately move the exchange in favour of the borrowing 
country. A tendency adverse to the United States results from 
the drafts and letters of credit of the large number ot holiday 
makers who cross the Atlantic and spend so much money in 
Europe. When remittance is made of the incomes of Americans 
who have taken up their residence in the Old World the exchange 
is affected in a similar manner. 

In one respect the United States stands far superior to most 
of the older cotmtries. There are no restrictions on the free 
export of gold when exchange reaches the limit point .showing 
that the demand for bills on London exceeds the supply. New' 
York (with London and India) is a free gold market, and this is 
undoubtedly one of the reasons why money is so readily advanced 
to the United States, and the finance bilk;, to w'hich we feferft'd 
above, would not be allowed to the same extent were it not for 
the fact that Ne^v York \vill remit gold when other forms of 
remittance are insufficient to satisfy foreign dfeditors. When 
exchange between Paris nnd London reaches the theoretical limn 
point of 25'32 (25 francs 32 centimes for the sterling), gold 
does not leave Pans for London unless the Bank of France is 
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willing to allow it. By law, silver is also legal tender in France, 
and if the State Bank is pressed for gold a premium will he 
charged for it if it is supplied. Gold may be collected on cheaper 
terms in small amounts from the great trading coiporations 
or from the offices of the railways, but a large shipment can only 
be made by sjiecial arrangement with the Bank of France. 
Similarly, in Germany, where a gold standard is supposed to 
obtain, if a banker requires a large amount of gold iiom the 
Reichsbank he is warm'd that he hud better not take it. and if 
he persists he incurs the displeasure of the government institution 
to the prejudice of his business, so that the theoretical limit 
point of 20 marks 52 pf. to the pound sterling lias no practical 
sjgniffeanee, and gold cannot be secured from Beihn when 
exchange is against that city, and Germany has, when jiut to the 
test, .an inconvertible and sometimes a debased currency. There 
is no state bank in the Uniti'd States, and no government inter- 
feiencc with the natural course of paying debts. On the other 
hand, when monetary conditions iff New York indicate a great 
shortage of funds, and lates ot interest are uneomfoTtably high, 
the United Slates treasury has sometimes parted with some of 
Its revenue accumulations to the principal New Voik hankers 
on condition that they at once engage a similar amount of gold 
lor import from abroad, which shall l)e turned over to the treasury 
on arrival. As these advances are made free of interest the effect 
IS to adjust the limit point of 4«S) to about 485, and the ITnited 
States treasury seems to have taken a leaf out of the book of 
the German Reichsbank, which ficquently offers similar facilities 
to gold importers and creates an artificial limit point in the 
Berlin Exchange. The Reichsbank gives credit in Berlin for 
gold that has only got as lar as Hamliurg, and sometimes gives 
so many days’ credit that the agent m London of German banking 
houses can afford an extravagant price for bar gold and even 
iisk the loss in weight on a withdrawal of sovereign.s, although 
the exchange may not have fallen to the other limit point of 
20*32. In England th(‘ only cdTort that is made to attract gold 
is some action by the Bank of England in the direction of raising 
discount rales; otcasionally, also, the bank outbids other 
[purchasers for the arrivals of raw gold from South Africa, 
Australia and other mining countries. Quite exceptionally, for 
instance during the Boer War, the Bank of England allowed 
advances free of interest against gold shipped to London. 

Many of the principal banking houses in all the important 
capitals receive continually throughout the day telegraphic 
information of the tendency and movement of all the exchanges, 
and on the smallest margin of profit a large business is done m 
what is called arbitrage {q.v.). Inir instance, cheejues or bills 
on London will be bought liy X m Pans and remitted to Y m 
London. X will recoup himself l:iy selling a cable payment on 
Z in New York. Z will put himself in funds to meet the cable 
payment by selling 60 days’ sight diafts on Y, w'ho pays the 60 
(lays’ drafts at maturity out of the proceeds of the cheques or 
l)ills received from Pans, and this complicwited transaction, 
involving no outlay of capital, must show^ some minute profit 
after all expense of bill .stamps, discount, cables and commissions 
has been allowed for. Such business is ver^^ difficult and very 
technic.al. The aibitragcur must be in first-cla'^s credit, must 
make the most exact calculation, and be prompt to take 
advantage of the small differences m exchange, differences 
w’hich can be only temporary, as these operations soon bring 
about an adjustment. 

The European exchanges with which London is chiefly con- 
cerned are Paris and Berlin, through w’hich centres most of the 
financial business of the rest of Europe is conducted ; for example, 
Scandinavia, Russia and Austria bank more largely wu'th Berlin 
than elsewhere. Italy, SwitZA'rland, Belgium and Spain bank 
chiefly in Pans. European claims on London or debts to London 
aie settled mostly through Germany or France, and consequently 
the German and French rates of exchange are affected by the 
relation of England with the rest of the Continent. The ex- 
changes on Paris and Berlin are therefore most carefully watched 
by all those big interests which are concerned with the rate of 
discount and the value of money in London, 
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If the Paris cheque falls to 25.12, gold arrivals in the London 
bullion market will be taken by French bankers unless the profit 
shown by the exchange on some other (‘ountr}’' enables other 
buyers to pay more for the gcjld than Pans can afford. If the 
Pans cheque falls still further, it would pay to take sovereigns 
from the Bank of Emgland for export, and so much would be 
taken as would satisfy the demand to send money to France, or 
until the (on^c(|ucnt scarcitv of money in London made rates 
of interest so high in ! n -land that Ircmch bankers w'ould prefer 
to leave money and pt rhaps increase their balances. As between 
London and I^ins and i>erlin the grc'atest factor operating the 
exchanges is the relative value of money in the three centres. 
There is no gre-at excess of tiade balance at anv season m favour 
of Germany or I^Yance an 1 against England. On the other hand 
the banking rclolions between those (ountries are verv’ intimate, 
and if funds can be vTry profitalily employed m one of these 
[)kw(*s, there will be a good demand for uinittance, and exchange 
will rnov'(* m favour of that place, that is to say, exchange will 
go towards that limit-point at which gold will be sent. ITe 
gloat pastoral and agricultural countries like South America, 
Egypt and India arc in a [losition to draw very largely on London 
when their crops or other products are ready for shipment. 
In the early months of the year gold goes freely to South America 
to [)ay for the cereals, hides an(l meat, .ind m the autumn I'gypl^ 
and India send such quantities of cotton and wheat that exchange 
moves heavily in favour of tliose countries, and gold must go 
to adjust the trade li.alancc. During the rest of the year the gold 
tends to return as these countries always require bilis on London 
or some fonn of payment to meet interest and divndends on 
European money invested in their gov'ernment debts, railways 
and trading enterjinscs, and to pay for the Juiropean manu- 
factures wdiich they import. Exchange then moves in favour 
of England, and the Bank of England can replenish its reserve. 
Ov cr tli(* gi cater part of the w orld the late of ex< hange on London 
is an indication simjily of the trade balance. The greater part of 
the world receives pviyment for food stuffs, and has to pay for 
luiiope.in manufactures, shipjimg freights, banking services 
and professional commissions. 

The greatest complication m exchange questions arises when 
we have to deal w ilh a i ounti y employing a silv er standard, and, 
fortunately for tho development of trade, this problem has 
disappeared of late years m the c'ase of India, Ceylon, Japan, 
Mexico and the Straits Settlements, and now the only important 
countiy using silver as a standard is China, When the monetary 
standard in one country is only a commodity m another country 
we arc as far removed from the ideal of an international currency 
as ('an be imagmcxl. We (an fix no limit-points to the exchange 
and vve cannot settle any Iheoietical })ar of exchange, llie price 
of silv'or in the gold-using c ountrv may v ary as mudi as the price 
of copper or tin, and in the .silver-using countiy gold is dealt 
in just as any other metal. In both cases llie only metal of 
constant price is the metal which is used as the money standard. 
'I'ho easiest method of exf)laining the jxisition is to consider that 
any one in a gold-using country having a claim in currency on 
a silver-using countr)^ has to offer for sale so many ounce-s of 
siKer, and vice versa tho cxjiorter m a silver-using country 
sending produce to Loiwkm has to offer a draft representing so 
many ounces of gold. This introduces a ver}^ unsatisfactory 
element. To take a practical example : — a tea-grower in China 
has raised his crop in spite of the usual expericmec of weather and 
labour difficulties and the endless nsks that a [)lanter must face ; 
the tea IS then sent to London to take its chance of good or bad 
prices, and at the same time tho planter has a draft to sell repre- 
senting locally a certain weight of gold ; now, in addition to all 
the nsks of weather and trading conditions, and the chances of 
the ffuctuations in the tea market, he is c'ompelled to gamble 
in the metal market on the price of gold. Some years ago when 
a large number of important countries employed a sib cr standard 
it was seriously suggested that a fixed ratio should be agreed 
internationally at which gold and silver should be exc'hanged. 
This adv'ocacy of bimetallism (q.v.) was espinially persistent at 
a time when silv^er had suffered a very great faff m price, and tlie 
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prominent exponents could generally be identified either as 
extremely praclual men who were interested m the price of 
Sliver, or as very inexperienced theorists. The difficulty of tlie 
two standards was successfully sohed by discarding the use of 
silver, and the chief silver -using countries adopted a gold 
standard which has gi\cn greater security for the investment 
of foreign capital, has simplified business and brought about a 
large increase of trade. 

In the case of a country of which the government has been 
subject to great financial ditTicullics, gold has been shipped to 
satisfy foreign creditors so long as the sup})iy held out, and the 
exchange with such a country will continue to mo\c adversely 
with every fresh political embarrassment and any other economic 
cause reflecting on the national credit. With the collapse of the 
monarch}' in brazil the value of the milrcis fell from 2 yd. to 5d., 
and all the Spanish-Amcrican (ountries have from time to time 
afforded most distressing examples of the demoralizing effects on 
the currcniy of unstable and reckless administration. In Europe 
similar results ha\ e been shown by the mistrust inspired by the 
governments of .Spam, Greece, Italy and some other states. 
The raising of revenue by the use of the printing press creates 
an inconvertible and depreciating paper currency which frightens 
foreign capital and severely taxes the unfortunate country whicli 
must make payment abroad for the service of debt and other 
obligations. \V ith the tardy appreciation of the old proverb that 
“ honesty is the best policy ” nearly every country of importance 
has made strenuous efforts to improve the integrity of its money. 

Exchange (quotations are not published from many of thc^ 
British colonics, as their financuil business is in tlie hands of a 
comparatively few excellently managed banks, which establish, 
by agreement, conventional exchanges fixed for a considerable 
period, notably in the case of Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa. The Scottish and lri:)h banks supply similar examples 
of a monopoly m exchange. 

The following table taken from the money article of a London 
daily paper indicates the exchanges winch are of most interest 
to England : — 

Foi (' 'i^n K \ changes 



June 14 

June 15. 

June 16 

Pans, cheques 

2«i f 18 c 

25f 18c. 

25 f 18 c. 

,, Mkt discount 
Brussels, cheques 

pc 

P <- 

2}-^ P c 

25 f. 21 C 

25 f 21} c 


Berlin, sight . 

20 m 48J pf. 

20 rn 48 1 pf 

20 m 48 pf 

,, S days 

20 m 46 A pf 

20 m 46} pf 

20 rn 4 ‘)Ai)I 

,, Mkt discount 


.a p c 

.ape 

Vienna, sight . 

I lohdav 

24 ki 02 } h 

24 kr 02J li. 

Amsterdam, siglit 

T2fl mJc. 

1 2 fl I H c. 

Italy, sight 

Holiday 

25 lire 15 c. 


Madrid, sight . 

M 

27 q^b 08 

. . 

Lisbon, sight . 


, . 

St I’etcrsburg, 31ns . , 

04 1. 10 

04 r 10 


Bombay, T T . . 

is .^(1. 

I s 4d 

IS 4d. 

Calcutta, T T . . 

IS 4(1 

1 s 4(1 

IS 4d. 

Hong- Kong, T T 

2s 

2S 1 fVfi. 

2S 

Shanghai, T T. 

2S lojd 

2S io{d 

2S lofd 

Singapore, T T 

2S 4 T'rttl 

2s 4,'fld. 

2s 4,V.d. 

Yokohama, T T , 

2S o|d 

2s ojd 

2S o^d 

*Rio dc Jan’ro, yo (lavs ! 

16, “jd 

i 

i6Hd 

♦Valqiaraiso, 90 days 



Coml .... 

i4jd. 


I 4 id 

♦B .\yres, yo day s 

4 «Jd 

4811 

48d 


* These rates are telcgraphecl on the day preceding their receipt. 
In the case of Pans and Berlin it will be noticed that the 
local rate of discount is also given, as the value of money m these 
centres, m relation to the value of money in London, is the most 
important factor in a movement of the exchange. Vienna has 
become important owing to the improvement in the financial 
position of Austria, and still greater improvement is shown in 
the case of Italy, whose currency stands in the above list better 
even than that of France. Spain, which should stand at about 
the same rate, still has a depreciated paper currency. Lisbon 
stands also at a discount, as the milreis should be worth 53J 
pence. 

In Russia the exchange shQv^ing 94*10 roubles to £10 is care- 


fully and cleverly controlled in spite i)f the bad internal position. 
The India exchanges move slightly, as the currency is firmly 
established at the rate of 15 rupees to the £1. Hong-Kong quotes 
for tl\e old ^Icxican dollar ancl a British trade dollar ; Shanghai 
lor the tael containing on an average 51 7 A grams of fine silver. 
The Straits Settlements have fixed their money on a gold basis 
at 2s. 4d. per dollar, on the lines of the arrangement made in 
India. In Japan thcie is a gold standard, ancl par of exchange 
IS 2S. o\d. lor the yen. Brazil, Chile and the Argentine have a 
depreciated paper currency, and the last (quotation of 48d. is for 
the gold dollar equal to five francs, but there is a premium on 
gold in the River Plate of 127*27 J % ancl the present a gold 
standard is re*establish(‘ci on this liasi .. 'j he letters T.T. with 
the eastern exchanges signify telegraphic transfer or the rate for 
payments made by cable. The \ ery important New York rates 
arc always given in another part of the daily paper with other 
detaiU of Ameru'an commercial interest. 

These rates are all quotations for payments in England, and 
all over the woild the exchange on London is the exchange of 
the greatest importance d'his unique jiosition was gained 
originally, probably, through the geographical qxisitioii of the 
United Kingdom, and has been maintained o\ving to several 
reasons which secure to London a peculiar jjosition by comparison 
w ilh any other capital. Britain’s colossal trade ensures a supply 
of and a demand for English remitlances. Even when goods 
or produce are dealt in bet wun foreign eountnes a ciedit is opt nul 
m London, so that the shipper of the q^roduce can offer in the 
Io('al market a bill of exchange which is readily saleable. With 
the highly developed banking system a large amount ol deposits 
IS collected in Tvondon, and the result is tKit bills ol any usance 
up to SIX months can be immediately discounted, ancl the pro- 
ceeds, if required, can be handed over m gold. There are m 
London a great number of wealthy banks and banking houses 
whose reqiutation and solidity allow any one of them to accept 
bills for amounts varying from one to ten millions sterling, 
whereby large commissions arc earned. 

These four advantages, namely, a free gold market, a huge 
trade, an enormous accumulation of wealth, and a discount 
market such as exists nowhere else, have made London an 
unrivalled financial centre, and consequently bills on London 
arc an international money and the best medium of excliange. 

AuTiioRiiiES —A B C of the Foreign Exchange^;, Uy Gcorf^o 
Clare, Foreign Exchanga, by Goschen , Arbiirage, by Deiitsch „ 
A>hitragc^ et Paritts^ by Ottomar llaupt , Swoboda, AAntuigc (12th 
edition), by Max Fuerst. (K M. Ha ) 

EXCHEQUER. The word “ exchequer ” is the English form 
of the Fr ecluqiitcr, low Lat. scaccanim^ ancl its primary meaning 
IS a chess-board (see Chess). As the name of a government 
department dealing with accounts it is derived from the exchequer 
or the “ abacus ” by means of which such accounts were kept, 
such a contrivance being almost universally in use before the 
introduction of the Arabic notation. In England the department 
or court of accounts was named originally “ the tcdlics ” from 
the notched sticks or tallies which constituted the primitive 
means of account-keeping (w'hich w'ere only abolished m 1826), 
and was only subsecquently, probably in the reign of Henry I , 
named the exchequer from the use of the abacus. Both the name 
and the general features of the institution may reasonably be 
attributed to Norman influence, since we find both in Normandy 
and in the Norman kingdom of Sicily, as well as in Scotland and 
Ireland ; the two latter cases being directly due to English 
example. As a court of law the exchequer ow ed its existence in 
England, as elsewhere, to the necessity of deciding legal questions 
arising from matters of account, and its secondary activities soon 
overshadowed its original functions. 

We cannot say whether the exchequer, as known in England, 
is older than the beginning of the 12th century. The treasury, 
which may be regarded as one of its constituents, dates from 
before the conquest, and the officers of the exchequer who were 
drawn from the treasury staff can be traced back to Domesday. 
But our earliest information about the exchequer itself, apart 
from that afforded by the pipe rolls (see Record), rests on a 
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treatise (Dialogus de Scaccario) written about a.d. iiyg by 
Richard, bishop of London and treasurer of England. Ills 
father, Nigel, bishop of Ely, had been treasurer of Henry 1., and 
nephew to that King’s great financial minister Roger, bishop of 
Salisbury. Nigel is said to have reconstituted the exchequer after 
the troubles of Stephen’s reign upon the model which he inherited 
from his uncle The Angevin, or rather the Norman, exchequer 
cannot be regarded in strictness as a permanent department. 
It consisted of two parts : the lower exchequer, which was 
closely connected with the permanent treasury and was an 
office for the receipt and payment of money ; and the upper 
exchequer, which was a court sitting twice a year to settle 
accounts and thus nearly related to the Curia Regis (<7 v,). We 
dare hardly say that either exchequer existed in vacation ; 
indeed the word (like the word “ diet ”) seems to have been 
limited at first to the actual sitting of the king’s court for financial 
purposes. The Michaelmas and Easter exchequers w'cre the 
.sessions of this court “ at the exchequer ” or chess-board, as it 
had previously sat at the tallies.” The constitution of the 
court was that of the normal Frankish curia. The king was the 
nominal president, and the court consisted of his great officers 
of state and his barons, or tcnants-in-chief, and it is doubtless 
due to the fact that the exchequer was originally the curia itsdf 
sitting for a special purpose that its unofficial judges retained 
the name of “ barons ” until recent times. Of the great officers 
we may probably find the steward in the person of the justiciar, 
the normal pn^sident of the court. He sat at the head of the 
exchequer tabic. The butler w’as not represented. The chan- 
cellor sat on the justiciar’s left ; he w'as custodian ex offiao of 
the seal of the court, and thus responsible for the issue of all writs 
and summonses, and moreover for the keeping of a duplicate roll 
of accounts embodying the judgments of the court. On the left 
of the chancellor, and thus clear of the table, since their services 
might be required elsewhere at any moment, sat the constable, 
the two chamberlains and the marshal. The constable was the 
chief of the outdoor service* of the court, and was responsible 
fur everything coniiecUd with the arm), or with hunting and 
hawking. I’he two chamberlains were the lay colleagues of the 
treasurer, and shared with him the duty of receiving and paying 
money, and keeping safe the seal of the court, and all the records 
and other contents of the treasury. The marshal, who was 
subordinate to the constable, shared his duties, and was specially 
responsible for the custody of prisoners and of the vouchers 
produced by accountants. At the head of the table on the 
justiciar’s right sat, in Henry ll.’s time, an extraordinary member 
of the court, the bishop of W’lnchester. The treasurer, like the 
chancellor a clerk, sat at the head of the right-hand side of the 
table. He charged the accountants wath their fixed debts, and 
dictated the contents of the great roll of accounts (or pipe roll) 
which embodied the decisions of the court as to the indebtedness 
of the sheriffs and other accountants. These persons with certain 
subordinates constituted the court of accounts, or upper ex- 
chequer, whereas the lower exchequer, or exchequer of receipt, 
consisted almost exclusively of the subordinates of the 
treasurer and chamberlains. In the upper exchequer the 
justiciar appointed the calculator, who exhibited the state of 
each account by means of counters on the exchequer table, so 
that the proceedings of the court might be clear to the presumably 
illiterate sheriff. The calculator sat in the centre of the side of 
the table on the president's left. The chancellor’s staff consisted 
of the Magister Scriptorti (probably the ancestor of the modern 
master of the rolls), w hose duties are not stated ; a clerk (the 
modern chancellor of the exchequer) who settled the form of all 
writs and summonses, charged the sheriff with all fines and 
imercements, and acted us a chock on the treasurer in the com- 
position of the great roll ,* and a scribe (afterwards the comp- 
troller of the pipe), who wrote out the writs and summonses and 
kept a duplicate of the grea^' roll, known as the chancellor’s roll. 
The constable’s subordinates were the marshal and a clerk, who, 
besides the duty of paying out door servants of the crown, had the 
special task of producing duplicates of all writs issued by the 
^uria Regis. The treasurer an.d chamberlains, being colleagues, 
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hud a joint staff, the clerica. or literate members of which were 
servants of the tieasurer, while the la\ or illiterate members 
depended on the chamberlains. Hence while the treasurer and 
his clerks kept their accounib b\’ means of rolls, the chamberlains 
and their seijeants duplicated them so far as possible by means 
of tallies. Thus the great roll was written hy the treasurer'!- 
scribe (the engrosser, afterwards the clerk of the pipe), while the 
payments on account and other allowances to be ci edited to the 
sheriff were registered by the tally cutter of the chamberlains. 

In the excheejuer (jf rc'ceipt the sUiff was similarly dicided 
between the tieasurer and chamberlains; the treasurer having 
a clerk who kept the issue and receqit rolls (the later clerk of the 
pells) and four tellers, while each of the chamberlains was repre- 
sented by a knight (afterwards the deputy chamberlains), who 
controlled the clerk's account b)* means of tallies, and held their 
lands by this serjeanty ; these three had joint control of the 
treasury, and could not act independently. The other serjeants 
were the knight or “ pesour ” who weighed the money, the mclter 
who assayed it, and the ushers of the two exihcquors. It should 
be noted that all the lay offices of the treasur\ m both exchequers 
were hereditar)\ Henr\' II. had also a personal clerk who 
supervised the proceedings personally in the upper, and by 
deputy in the lower, exchequer. 

The business of the ancient exchequer was primarily financial, 
although we know that some judicial business was done there and 
that the couit of coinmon picas v\as d* rivtd fiom it lather than 
from the curia proper. Ihe principal accountants were the 
sheriffs, w'ho were bound, as the king's principal financial agents 
ill each county, to gi\e an account of their .stewardship twice a 
\car, at the exchequers of Easter and Michaelmas. Half tke 
annual revenue was payable at Easter, and at Michaelmas the 
balance was exacted, and the accounts made up for the year, 
and formally enrolled on the pipe roll. Ihe fixed revenue con- 
sisted of the farms of the king's demesne lands w ithin tlie counties, 
of the county mints, and of certain boroughs (sec Borough) 
which paid annual sums as the price of their liberties. Danegelci 
was also regarded as fixed revenue, though after the acc'ession of 
Henry IL it was not frequently levied. There were also rents 
of assarts and purprcsturcs and mining and other royalties. 
The casual revenue consisted of the profits of the feudal incidents 
(escheat, wardship and marriage), of the profits of justice (amerce- 
ments, and goods of felons and outlaws), and of fines, or payments 
made by the king's subjects to secure grants of land, wardships 
or marriages, and of immunities^ as well as for the hastening 
and sometimes the dclaving of justice. Besides this, there were 
the revenues arising from aids and scutages of the king's military 
tenants, tallages of the crown lands, customs of jiorts, and special 
“ gifts/’ or general assessments made on particular occasions. 
For the collection of all these the sheriff was primarily responsible, 
though in some cases the accountants dealt directly with the 
exchequer, and were bound to make their appearance in person 
on the day when the sheriff accounted. 

We gather both from tiadition and from the example of the 
Scottish exchequer that the farms of demesne lands were origin- 
ally paid m kind, by way of purveyance for the royal household, 
and although such farms are exyiressed even in Domesday Book 
in terms of money, the tradition that there was a system of 
customary valuation is a sufficient explanation, and not of itself 
incredible. At some date, j^ossibly under the administration of 
Roger of Salisbur}^, the inconvenience of this arrangement led 
to the substitution of money payments at the exchequer. Tlie 
rapid deterioration of a small silver coinage led to successive 
efforts to maintain the value of these payments, first by a “scale ” 
deduction of fid, in the £ for wear, then by the substitution of 
payment by weight for payment by title, and finally by the 
reduction of most of such payments to their pure silver value 
by means of an assay, a process originally confined to payments 
from particular manors. Only the farms of counties, however, 
were so treated, and not all of those. The amount to be deducted 
in these cases was settled by the weighing and assaying of a 
specimen pound of silver in the presence of the sheriff by the 
pesour and the melter in the lower exchequer. The casual 
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revenue was paid by tale, and for the determination of its 
amount it was necessary to have copies of all grants made in the 
chancery on whicli rents were reset vod, or fines payable. These 
were know'ii first as conirahrevia and later as o}tgtualia ; the 
profits of justice were settled by the delivery of “ estreats ” 
from the justices, while for certain minor casualties the oath of 
the sheriff was at first the only sccuiity. At a later date many of 
them were determined by copies of iiKjuMtions sent in from the 
chancery. All this business might be transacted anywhere in 
England, and though comenicncc placed the exchecjucr first at 
Winchester (where the treasury was), and afterwards usually 
at Westminster, it held occasional sessions at other towms e\en 
in the 14th ccntur)^ 

The Angevin exchequer, descj^ihed by Richard the Treasurer, 
remained the ideal of the institution throughout its history, and 
the lineaments of the original exemplar w’erc never completely 
effaced ; but the rapid increase both of financial and judicial 
business led to a multiplicvition of machinery and a growing 
complexity of constitution. E\en in the time of Henry IL we 
gather that the great officers of state, except the treasurer and 
chancellor, ccmimonly attended by deputy. Jn the reign of 
IIenr>" III. the chancellor had also ceased to attend, and his clerk 
acquired the title of cliancellor of the exchequer, do thci same 
period belongs the institution of the king’s and lord tieasnrct's 
remembrancers. These at first had common duties and kept 
duplicate rolls, but by the ordinance of 1323 their functions were 
differentiated. HenceforwMrd tlie king's remembrancer was more 
particularly concerned with the casual, and the lord treasurer’s 
remembrancer wuth the fixed revenue. The former put all debts 
in charge, while the latter saw to their recovery when they had 
found their way on to the great roll. Hence the preliminary 
stages of each account, the receiving and registering of the 
king’s writs to the treasurer and barons, and the drawing up of 
ail particulars of account, lay w4th the king s remembrancer, and 
He retained the corresponding vouchers. The lord treasurer’s 
remembrancer exacted the “ remane Is ” of such accounts a^ had 
been enrolled, as well as reserv'ed rents and fixed revenue, and 
so became closely connected with the clerk of the pipe. Before 
the end of the 14th century those three offices had already 
ciy’Stallizcd into separate departments. 

In the meantime the increasing length and variety of accounts, 
as well as the growth of judicial business, had led to various efforts 
at reform. As early as 22 Henry II. it became necessary to 
remove from the great roll the debts w'hich it seemed hopeless to 
levy, and further ordinances to the same end were made by 
statute m 54 Henry III. and in 12 Edwxird I, By this last a 
spccLxl cxannual roll ” wa'^ established in which the 

desperate debts ’’ w'ere recorded, in order that the sheriff 
might be reminded of them yearly without their overloading the 
great roll. But the largest accession of financial busmess arose 
from the foreign accounts,” that is to say, the accounts of 
national services, which did not naturally form part of the 
account of any county. These did not in the reign of Henry 11. 
form a part of the exchequer business. Such expenses as appear 
on the pipe roll were paid by the sheriffs, or by the bailiffs of 
“ honours ” ; payments out of the treasury itself would only 
appear on the receipt and issue rolls, and the “ spending depart- 
ments ” probably drew their supplies from the camera curie, 
and not directly from the exchequer. In the course of the 13th 
centurv^ the exchequer gradually acquired partial control of these 
national accounts. Even in 18 Henry If. there is an account for 
the forests of England, and soon the mint, the wardrobe and the 
escheators followed. The undated statute of the exchequer 
(probably about 1276) provides for csciicators, the earldom of 
Chester, the Channel Islands, the customs and the wardrobe. 
During the reign of Edward L, the wardrobe account became 
unmanageable, since it not only financed the household, army, 
navy and diplomatic service, Imt raised rAOney on the cuitbm-i 
independently of the exchequer. The refbrm of i32;^-t326, due 
to Walter de Stapledon, in remedying this state of things, greatly 
increased the number of “ foreign accounts ” by making the 
w'ardrobe (the storekeeping department), the butler. 


purveyors, keepers of horses or of the stud, the clerk of thi 
“ hamper ” of the chancery (who took the fees for the great 
seal), and the various ambassadors, directly accountable to the 
exchequer. At the same time the sheriffs’ accounts were ex- 
pedited by the further simplification of the great lull, and by 
appointing a special officer, the “ foreign apposcr,” to take the 
account ol the ” green wax,” or estreats, so that two accounts 
(ould go on at once. Another baron (the 5th or cursitor baron) 
was appointed, and the wdiolc business of forei^m accounts was 
tiansferred to a separate building where one baron and certain 
auditors spent their whole time in settling the lialanccs due on 
the accounts already mentioned, as well as those of castles, <S:c., 
not let to farm, W ales, (hisi'ony, Ireland, aids (clencal and lay), 
tcmpoialities of vacant bishoprics, abbeys, pnories and dignities, 
mines of silwr and tin, ulnage and so fotth. These b.ilanecs 
were accounted for in the exchequer itself, and entered on the 
{)ipe roll, but the preliminary accounts wcie filed by the king’s 
lemembranccr, and enrolled separately by the treasurer’s 
remembraTK'cr as a supj)lement to the pipe roll. 

The next important change, about the end of the 15th century, 
was the gradual substitution of spet lal auditors appointed by the 
crowm, known as the auditors of the prests (the predecessors 
of the commissioners for auditing public accounts), for the 
auditors of the exchequer. Accounts when jiassed by them w^ere 
presented in duplicate and ‘‘ declared ” before the treasurer, 
under-treasurer and chancellor. Of the tuo copies, one, oil 
paper, was retained by the auditors, the other, on parchment, 
w’as successively enrolled by the king’s and lord treasurer’s 
remembrancers, and finally by the clerk of the pipe, to secure 
the levying of any “ remancts ” or “supers ” by process of the 
exchequer. 

Besides the two great difficulties of the postponement of 
financial to legal business, and of prevtmting the sheriffs from 
exacting thd same debt twice, the exchequer was, as has been 
seen, hampered in its functions Uy the interference of other 
departments in financial matters. Its own brani'hes even 
accjuircd a certain independence, fffie exchequer of the Jews, 
which came to an end in 18 Edward I., was such a branch. In 
27 Henry VIII. the cotirt of augmentations was established to 
deal with forfeited lands of monasteries. This was followed in 
32 ^ 33 Henry VIII. by the courts of first-fruits and tenths 
and of general surveyors. These were reabsorbed by the ex- 
chequer in I Maiy, but remained as separate departments 
within it. But the development of the treasury, which succeeded 
to the functions of the camera curie or the king’s chamber, 
ultimately reduced the administrative functions of the exchequer 
to unimportance, and the audit office took over its duties with 
regard to public accotmts. So tlint when the statute of 3 & 4 
William IW Cap. gg, removed the sheriff’s accounts also from 
its competence, and brought to an end the series of pipe rolls 
which begins in 1130, the ancient exchequer may be said to have 
come to an end. (C. J ) 

In 1834 an act was passed abolishing the old offices of the 
exchequer, and creating a nd^v* exchequer under a comptroller- 
general, the detailed business of payments fornierly made at 
the exchequer being transferred to the jraym as ter- general, 
whose office Was further enlarged in 1836 and 1848. And m 
1866, as the result of a select committee reporting unfavour- 
ably on the systern of exchequer control as established in 
1834, the exchequer w^as abolished altogether as a distinct 
department of state, and a new exchequer and audit depart- 
ment established. 

The ancient term exchequer now survives mainly as the 
offinal title of the national banking account of the United 
Kingdom. This central account \i commonly called the ex- 
chequer, and its statutory title is Hds Majesty’s Exchequer.” 
It may also be described with statutory authority as ^‘The 
Account of the Consolidated Fund of Great Britain and Ireland.” 
'iTiis a'ccoiint is, in fact, divided be tween the Banks of England 
and Ireland. At the head office of each of these institutions 
receipts ate accepted and payrae nts made on account of the 
exchequer; but in published doumments the two accounts are 
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consolidated into one, the balances only at the two banks being 
shown separately. 

Operations afTecting the e?ccheqiier arc regulated by the 
Exchequer and Audit Departments Act 1866. Section 10 pre- 
.senbes that the gross revenue of the United Kingdom (less 
drawba(J:s and repayments, which are not really revenue) is 
payable, and must sooner or later be paid into the exchecpier. 
Section ii directs that payments slionld be made from the 
fund so formed to meet the (iiiicnt requirements of spending 
departments. Seetions 13, 14, lay down the conditions 
under which money can be drawn from the c.xhecpier. Drafts on 
the exchequer require the apjiroval of an oflrcer independent 
of the executive government, the comptroller and auditor- 
general. But the description of the foi'mal ptoceduro required 
by statute cannot adecjualely express Ihc' actual working of 
the svstcun, or the part it pLiys 111 the national finan e. The 
siinj)licity of the system laid down by the act of 18(16 li.is been 
disturbed by the diversion of certain bianchcs or portions ot 
revenue from the exehecjuer to ‘‘ Local Taxation Accounts,’’ 
under a system initiated by the Local Government Act 1888, 
and much extended since. 

While the exchequer is, as already stated, the central account, 
it IS not directly in contact with the details of either revenue 
or expenditure. As regards revenue, the produce of taxes and 
other sourcc^s of income passes, in the hist inst<ince, into the 
separate acxounts of the respective receiving departments — 
mainly, ol course, those uf the customs, inland revenue and post 
office. A not inconsiderable portion is received in the provinces, 
and remitted to London or Dublin by bills or otherwise, and the 
ultimate transfers to the exchcejuer are made (m round sums) 
from the accounts ot the receiving departments in London or in 
Dublin. Thus, there are always considerable sums due to the 
exchriqucr by the revenue departments ; on the other hand, as 
floating baiaiK'cs arc (for the sake of economy) used temporarily 
for current expenses, there aie generally amounts due by the 
cxcheriuer to the receiving departments ; such cross cUirns 
are adjusted periodically, generally once a month. The finance 
accounts of the United Kingdom show the gross amounts due 
to the cxche([uer from the departments, and likewise the amounts 
payable out of the gross revenue in priority to the claim of the 
cxchecjuer. On the expenditure side a similar system prevails. 
No detailed payments arc made direct from the exchequer, but 
round sums are issued from it to subsidiary accounts, from 
which the actual drafts for the public services arc met. For 
instance, the interest on the national debt is paid by the Bank 
of England from a separate account fed by transfers of round 
sums from the exchequer as required. Similarly, |)ayments for 
army, navy and most civ^il services arc met by the paymaster- 
general out of an account of his own, fed by daily transfers from 
the exchequer. 

This system has two noticeable effects. Firstly, it secures the 
simplicity and finality of the exchequer accounts, and therefore 
of all ordinary statements of national finance. Every evening 
the chancellor of the exchequer can tell his position so far as the 
exchequer is concerned ; on the first day of everv quarter the 
press is able to comment on the national income and expenditure 
up to the evening before. The annual account is closed on the 
evening of the 31st of March, and there can be no reopening of 
the budget of a past year such as may occur under other financUl 
systems. The second effect of the system is to introduce a certain 
artificiality into the financial statements. Actual facts cannot be 
redru'ed to the simplicity of exchequer figures ; there is always 
(as already explained) revenue received by government which 
has not yet reached the exchequer; and there must always 
he a ( onsid(’rable outstanding liability in the form of cheques 
issued but not yet cashed. The suggested criticism is, how'- 
ev^er, met if it can be showm that, on the whole, the differences 
betw'cen the true revenue and the exchequer receipts, or 
between the true (or audited) expenditure and the exchequer 
issues, are not, taking one yeav with another, relatively con- 
siderable. The following figures (ooo’s omitted) illustrate this 
point 
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The third column in the above shows the price which has to be 
paid (in the form of discrepancies between facts and figures) 
for the simplicity secured to statements and records of the national 
finance by the present system embodied in the term exchequer. 
Probably few will think the price too liigh in consideration of 
the advantages secured. 

The principal official who derives a title from the exchequer 
in its living sense is, of course, the chancellor of the exchequer. 
He IS the person named second m the patent appointing com- 
missions for executing the office of lord high treasurer of Great 
Britain and Ireland : but he is appointed chancellor of the 
exchequer for Great Britain and chancellor of the exchequer 
for Ireland liy two additional patents. Although, in fact, the 
finance minister of the United Kingdom, he has no statutory 
power ov'cr the c.xchequer apart fiom his position as second 
commissioner of the trCvXsurN , but in virtue of his office he is 
by statute master of the mint, senior commissioner for the 
reduction of the n itional debt, a trustee of the British Museum, 
an ecclesiastical commissioner, a mem her of the board of agri- 
culture, a commissioner of public works and buildings, local 
government, and education, a commissioner for regubting the 
offices of the House of Commons, and has certain functions 
connected with the office of the secretar}' of state for India. 
The only other exchequer ofiiccr requiring mention is the 
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comptroller and auditor-general, whose functions as comptroller- 
general of the exchequer have been already described. 

The ancient name of the national banking account has been 
attached to two of the forms of unfunded national debt. Ex- 
checiuer bills, which date from the reign of William and Mary 
(they took the place of the tallies, previously used for the same 
purpose), became extinct in 1897, but exchequer bonds (first 
issued by ^Ir Gladstone in 1853) still possess a practical import- 
ance. An exchequer bond is a promise by government to pay a 
specified sum after a specified period, generally three or fivx years, 
and meanwhile to pay interest half-yearly at a specified rate 
on that sum. Govcmmeiit possesses no general power to issue 
exchequer bonds ; such power is only conferred by a .special act, 
and for spe< ified purp()^es , but when the power has been 
created, exchequer bonds issued in purMiance of it are governed 
by general statu torv pruvisiOiis contained in the Fxche(]aer HilK 
and Bonds Act and anuMiling acts. The:>c acts create 

machinery for the issue ut exchequei bonds ami for the payment 
of interest thereon, and protect them against forgery. 

Some traces mav be mentioned ot the ancient uses of the 
name cxchef|ucr whuh still remain. The chancellor of the 
exchequer still presides at the ceremonv of “ pricking the list 
of shernTs,” which is a quas!-]udicul function; and on that 
occasion he ammcs a robe of black silk with gold embroidery, 
which suggests a judicial costuuie. In ICiigkind the last judge 
who w’as sUled banm of tlie exchequer (Baron Pollock) died 
in 1897. In .Scotland the jurisdiction of the barons of the 
exchequer was transfen ed to the court of session in 1856, but the 
same act recjiiire^ the appointmf^nt of one of the judges as “ lord 
ordinary m exchequer tai’si',.” whu'h office still exists. In 
Ireland Lord Cliief Baron Pallcs was the last to retain the old 
title A street near Dublin Castle i-s called Exchequer Street, 
recalling the sepaiate Irish extnecjuci, which ceased in 1817 
The old teim .ilso suivnes m the full title ot the tieasury repre- 
sentative in SLotland, which is “ 'Fhe King’s and the Lord 
Treasurer’s Remembrancer in I'.xchequer,” while his office m the 
historic Paihament Square iis styled “ Exchequer Chambers.^’ 

(^. E s R ) 

Birliogrvphv' — F or the early exchequer Thom.is Madox’s 
Hii>torv and Antiquities of the L\i hequLi B-ondon, 1711) rcinvius the 
btanddKl aiitlu)nt\ , and 111 it llu l)uilnf>ns dc Siaccaiio ot Richaid 
the Tieasurer (1170) was lust punted (edited smee by \ Hughes, 
C G riunip eiifl ( Jolm-»oa, UxJoid, io<n) The publications of 
the Pi|)<‘ I^oll Sock tv (I.ondoii, iSSi <*t seij ), the Pipe Rolls and 
Chancelloi’b Roll, punted Itv the Ricord Commission (London, 18^3 
and 18.1.4), Jmd H Hall s edition ot tin I^e^eipt Roll of the EMhequtr 
jf Hetitv II (London, i8o.d sliould also be consulted A popul ir 
account «s m H Halls Coint J ifc under the Plunto^emts (l.,ond<*>n, 
1001), and a cartlul study in Di Parow s thesis, Compotiis Vice- 
conutis (Rcilin, 1900) Foi the 1 Rh and iqtli centuries H Halls 
edition of the Red Book of the Lxihequer (Loudon, Roll-- Sciies, 180O) 
IS essential, as also tlic Publn Kix'otd Olliie List of Foreit^n Accounts 
(London, igoo) Lat( r praeiicc may be gatheied from the simil.ar 
List and Index of Declined Aaounts (London, 1803), and from such 
books as Sii T Faiisti.iwe’s Piactue of the Exchequer Coiitt^ written 
about A D 1600 (London, 1^58) , Chiistojilicr Veinon’s T/jc 
Opened (London, lOOi), 01 Sir Geollrey Gillxnt's Treatise on the 
Court of Jixthequer (London, 1758), as well as from the statutes 
abolishing vanous offices m the exchequer. H Hall’s Antiquities 
of the Exchequer (f.ondon, i8()i) gives many interesting details of 
various dates Foi the Scott isli exchequer The Exchequer Rolls of 
Scotland (Ediiiburgli, 1878 et seq ) should be consulted, wdnle 
Gilbert’s book noted alcove gives some details on that of Ireland 
See also Appendix 1 3 to the gieat account of Public Income and 
Expenditure fiom 16SS to /.V»o, m throe volumes, prepared for 
paihament by H W Chisholm (i86f)) , and for sidelights on the 
working of the office from 1845 to i86(> the reminiscences of the 
same author (the last chief clerk ol the exchequer) m Temple Bur 
t January to Apui 1891) 

EXCISE (dciiycd through the Dutch, exetfs or aceijs, possibly 
from Late Lat. accensare^ -ad^ to, and census, tax, the woid 
owes something to a confusion wuh exetsum, cut out), a term now 
well knowm in public finance, signify^mg a duty charged on home 
goods, either in the process of tlimi manufacture, or before their 
sale to the home consumers. T,Bj^^rm of taxation implies a 
commonw'ealth somewhat advtiniMm^ manufactures, markets 
and general riches ; and it in^^es so directly with the 
industry' and liberty of the subject that it has seldom been 


introduced save in some supreme financial exigency, and has as 
seldom been borne, even after long usage, with less than the 
ordinary impatience of taxation. Yet excise duties can boast 
a respectable antiquity, having a distinct parallel in the vecttgal 
rerum venaltum (or toll levied on ail commodities sold by 
auction, or in public market) of the Romans. But the Roman 
excise w'as mild compared with that of modern nations, having 
never been more than centestma, or 1 %, of the value ; and it 
w'as much shorter lived than the modern examples, having been 
first imposed by Augustus, reduced for a time one-half by 
Tiberius, and finally abolished by Caligula, a.d. 38, so that the 
Roman excise cannot have had a duration of much more than 
half a century. Its remission must have been deemed a great 
boon in the maits of Rome, since it was commemorated by the 
issue of small brass coins w'lth the legend Remissts Centesinm, 
spe‘cimens of which arc still to be found in collections. 

The history of this branch of icvenue in the United Kingdom 
dates fiom the period of the civil wars, when the republican 
govTrnment, following the example of Holland, established, 
as a means ot defraying the heavy expenditure of the time, 
various duties of exene, which the royalists wdicn restored to 
power found too convenient or too necessary to be aLxinduned, 
notwithstanding thi'ir oiigin and their general unpopularity 
On the contrary', they w(*re destined to be steadily increased 
both in number and in amount It is curious that the 
first connnoditics selected for exdse were those on which this 
branch of taxation, alter gi cat extension, had again m the periof] 
of relurm and free trade beim in a manner permanently uduced, 
VIZ malt liquors, and sik'Ii kindred beverages as cider, penv 
and sptiice beer. The other excise duties remaining are ('hielly 
ill the form of licences, siuli as to kill game and to use and (arry 
gnns, to sell gold and silver plate, to jiursuc the biMness ui 
apfiraisers or auctioneers, hawkers or pedlars, pawnbrokers 
or patent-medicine vendors, to manufacture tobacco or snuff, 
to deal in sw'eets or in foreign wines, to make vinegar, to roast 
malt, or to use a still m chemistry or otherwise It may be 
presumed that the policy ol the licence duties was at fiist not so 
much to collect revenue, though in the aggregate they yielded a 
large sum, us to guard the mam sourccs'of excise, and to place 
certain clashes oi dealers, by registration and an annual jiaymcnt 
to the exchequer, under a direct legal responsibility. The excise 
system of the United Kingdom as now pruned and leformcd, 
howev'er, while still the most prolific of all the sources of rev^enue, 
IS .simple in process, and is contentedly borne as compared with 
what was the case in the 18th, and the beginning of the 19th 
cc•ntury^ The wars with Bonaparte strained the government 
resources to the uttermost, anti excise duties were multiplied 
and increased in every practicable form. Bricks, candles, calico 
punts, glass, hides and skins, leather, paper, salt, soap, and other 
commodities of home manufacture and consumption w'ere placed, 
vv ith their respective industries, under excise surveillance and fine. 
When the duties could no longer be increased in number, they 
were raised in rate. The duty on British spirits, which had 
begun at a few pence per gallon m 1660, rose step by step to 
IIS SJcI. per gallon in 1820 ; and the duty on salt was augmented 
to three or fourfold its value. 

The old unpopularity of excise, though now somewhat out of 
date, must have had real enough grounds. It breaks out in 
English literature, from songs and pasquinades to grave political 
essays and legal commentaries. Blackstone, in quoting the 
declaration of pailiaincnt in 1649 that “ excise is the most easy 
and indifferent levy that can be laid upon the people,” adds on 
his own authority that “ from its first original to the present time 
its very name has been odious to the people of Pmgland ” (book 1. 
cap. 8, tenth edition, 1786); while the definition of “excise” 
gravely inserted by Dr Johnson in the DtcHonary, at the imminent 
risk of subjecting the eminent author to a prosecution for libel — 
VIZ. “ a hateful tax levied upon commodities, and adjudged not 
by the common judges of property, hut wretches hired by ^hose 
to whom excise is paid ” — can hardly be ever forgotten. 

The duties of excise in the United Kingdom were, until the 
passing of the Finance Act 1908, under the control of the 
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commissioners of inland revenue ; they are now under the control 
of the commissioners of customs ; the amount raised, apart from 
changes in the rate, shows a fairly constant tendency to increase, 
and IS usually regarded as one of the best tests of the prosperity 
of the working classes. 

The spirit duly is levied according to the (juantity of “ proof 
spirit ” contained in the product of distillation, and the charge 
is taken at three different points in the process of manufacture, 
the trader being liable for the result of the highest of the three 
calculations. What is known as “ proof spirit ’’ is obtained 
by mixing nearly equal weights of puic alcohol and water, the 
quantity of pure alcohol being in bulk about 57 % of the whole. 
Owing to the high rate of duty as compared uith the volume 
and intrinsic value of the .spirits, the whole process of manufacture 
is carried on under the close supervision of revenue officials. 
All the vessels used arc measured by them and are secured witli 
revenue locks ; the premises arc under constant survey ; and 
notice has to be gi\ en by the distiller of the materials used and 
of the .several stages of his operations Though the charge for 
duly is raised at the lime when the process of distillation is 
completed, the duty is not actually paid until the spirits arc 
leqiiired for consumption. In the meanwhile they may be 
retained in an approved “ warehouse,” which is also subject to 
close su[)ervision. 

The brer duty dates from t88o, in whuh year it w'as substituted 
for the duty on malt. Hie specific giavity of the worts depends 
(‘hiefiy on the amount of .sugar w'hich they contain, and is 
usccrtainecl by the saccharorneter. 

Excise licences may be divided into — (a) licences for the sale 
or manufacture of excusable liquors, {h) licences for other trades, 
such as tobacco dealers or manufacturers, auctioneers, pawn- 
brokers, &c , (c) licences for male servants, carriages, motors 
and armorial bearings, and {d) gun, game and dog licences 
Nearly the whole of the licence duties is paid o\ er to the local 
taxation account 

The rcihvay passenger duty, which w’as made an excise dutv 
by the Railway Passenger Duty Act 18^7, applies only to Great 
Britain. Tt is levied on all passenger fares exceeding id. per mile, 
the rate being 2 % on iiiEan and 5 % on other traffic. 

Tlie other items which go to make up the excise revenue 
are the charges on dehvcncs from bonded w'aichouscs, and the 
duties on coffee mixture 1 ibcls and on ( hicory. 

For moie detaikd inf 01 mat 1011 icfercnco should be made to 
Tfifdirnore’s Hmisc J.ah'S, and the anniud lepoitsot tin' commis‘'i()ners 
of inland ie\euue, (specially those issued m 1870 aud 1885. See 
also Taxaiiox . English Finance. 

EXCOMMUNICATION (Lat. ex, out of, aw'ay from ; communis, 
common), the judicial exclusion of offenders from the rights 
and privileges of the religious community to which they belong. 
The history of the jiracticc of excommunication may be traced 
through (i) pagan analogues, (2) Hebrew custom, (3) primitive 
Christian practice, (4) medieval and monastic usage, (5) modern 
survivals in existing C'hristian churches. 

I. Among pagan analogues are the Gr. xipvi^itiv iLpyuiOai 
(Demosth. 505, 14), the exclusion of an offender from puiification 
with holy whaler. This exclusion w'as enforced in the case of 
persons whose hands were defiled with bloodshed. Its con- 
sequences are described Aesch. CJweph, 283, Eum. 625 f.. Soph. 
Oed. Tyr, 236 ff. The Roman cxsecraho and dins dcvotio waxs a 
solemn pronouncement of a religious curse by priests, intended 
to call down the divine w rath upon enemies, and to de\ ote them 
to destruction by powers hunuin and divine. The Diiiid^ claimed 
the dread pow'cr of excluding offenders from sacrifice (Caes. 
B.G. vi. 13). Primitive Semitic customs recogni/e that when 
persons arc laid under a ban or taboo (Jin cm) restrictions are 
imposed on contact with them, and that the breach of these 
involves supernatural dangers. Impious sinners, or enemies 
of the community and its god, might be devoted to utter 
destruction. 

• 2. Hehrciv Custom — In a theocracy c'jcommunication is 
nece.ssanly both a civil and a religious penalty. The word used 
in the New Testament to dcscrilie an excommunicated person, 
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avdOepa (i Cor. xvi. 22, Gal. i. 8-9, Rom. ix. 3), is the 
Septuagmt rendering of the Hebrew herem. The word means 
“ set apart ” (cf. harem), and docs not distinguish originally 
between things set apart because devoted to God and things 
devoted to destruction. Lev. xxvii. 16-34 defines the law for 
dealing with “ devoted ” things ; according to v. 28 ‘‘ No 
devoted thing that a man shall devote unto the Lord, of all that 
he hath, whether of mon or beast, or of the field of his possession, 
shall be sold or redeemed. None devoted shall be ransomed, 
he shall surely be put to death.” As m Greece and Rome w'holt 
citie^j or nations might be devoted to destruction by pronounce- 
ment of a ban (Numbers xxi 2, 3, Deut. n. 34, 111. 6, vii. 2). 
Occasionally Israelites as well as aliens fall under the curse 
(Judg. XXL 5, 11). A milder form of penalty was the temporary 
separalionor seelu'^ion (ntddah) prescribed for ceremonial unclean- 
ness. This was the ordinary form of udigious discipline. In 
the lime of Ezra the Jewish “magistrates and jiulges ” among 
their cccksiasticu-civil functions hav’c the right of j pronouncing 
sentence whether it be unto death, or to “ rooting out,” or to 
confiscation of goods, or to imprisonment (Ezra vn. 2h) There 
IS aliO a lighter form of excommunication which “ dr\ otes” 
the goods of an offender, but only separates him from the 
congregation. Both major and minor kinds of excomnuinr alion 
aie recognized 1 )}^ the Talmud. The lesser (mddah) involvTd 
exclusion from the synagogue for thirty days, and oUiei penalties, 
and might be renewed if the offender remained impenitent. 
The major excommimicaLion (hnem) excliicjid from the Teni{>ie 
as well as the synagogue and from all association w ith the faithful. 
.Sfpinoza w’as cxcorninunicatcd (July 16, 1656) for ( oiUempt of 
the Lnv. Seldon (Di jure not. et gc;/. iv' 7) gives tlie text of the 
curse pronounced on the culprit. The Exemplai Hitmanae Vtiac 
of Uriel d'Acosta also deserves reference. 'Hic* practice of the 
Jewish couits in New' Testament times may he infer icd from 
certain passages m the Gospels. Luke vi. 22, John ix. 22, xii. 42 
indicate that exclusion from the synagogue was a recognize' i 
penalty, and that it was probably inflic ted on those who confessi‘d 
Jesus as the Christ. John xvi. 2 (“ Whosoever killeth you,” Ike,) 
may point to the powti of inllicting the maior penalty. Ihe 
Talnuul itself says that the judgment of capital cases was taken 
aw'ay from Israel forty years before the destruction of ilie Tempk^ 
“ Eorty ” IS probably a lound number without historical value, 
but the circumstance recorded by this tradition and (.onfirrned 
by thc^ cv'angchst’s account uf the trial of Jesus is historical, 
and is to be regarded as one of several restrictions imposed on 
the Jewish courts in the time of the Roman procurators. 

3. Viumiive Christian Practice . — The use of excommunication 
as a form of Christian discipline is based on the precept of Christ 
and on apostolic practice. I'he general principles w'hich gov'crn 
the exclusion uf members fiom a religious communitv may be 
gathered from the New Testament v\ritings. Matt. x\'1il 15-17 
prescribes a threefold admonition, first privately, then in the 
presence of witnesses (cf. ittuS iii. 10), then before the church. 
This is a graded procedure 43 in the Jewish synagogue and makes 
exclusion a last icsort. Nothing is said as to the nature and 
effects of excommunication. The tone uf the passage when 
compared with the disciplinarv’ methods of the synagogue in- 
dicates that its purpose was to introduce elements of leason and 
moral suasion in place of stcincr methods. Its object is rather 
the protection of the church than the punishment of the sinner. 
The offender is only treated as a heathen and publican when the 
purity and safety of the church demand it. In the locus classtcus 
on this subject (1 Cor. v 5) Paul refers to a formal meeting of the 
Corinthian church at which the incestuous person is “ delivered 
unto Satan for the destruction of the ffesh that the spirit may be 
.saved in the day of the Lord Jesus.” Ihese are mvsterious 
words implying (i) a foimal ecclesiastical censure, (2) a physical 
penalty, (3) the hope ol a spiritual result. The form of penalty 
which would meet these conditions is not explained. There is a 
reference in 2 Cor. 11. 6-11 to a case of discipline which may 01 
may not Be the .same. If it be the same it indicates that the ex- 
communication had not been final , the offender had been 
received back. If it be not 'he same it shows the Corinthian 
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church exercising discipline independently of apostolic advice. 
Up to this point there is no established formal practice, i Tim. 
i. 20 (“ Hymenaeus and Alexander whom I delivered unto Satan 
that they might be taught not to blaspheme ”) boems to refer 
to an excommunication, but it does not appear ^\hcthcr the 
apostle had acted as representing a churcli, nor is there anything 
to explain the exact consequenceb or limits of the deliverance 
to Satan, i Cor xvi. 22, Cal. i. 8, 9, Rom. ix. 3 refer to the 
practice of regarding a perbon as anathema. Taking these 
passages as a whole they seem to point to an exclusion from 
church fellowship rather than to a final cutting off from the hope 
of sahation. In the pvistoral Ictteis there is already a formal 
and recognized method of piocedure m cases of chinch discipline. 
I Tim. \. 19, 20 requires two or three witnesocs in the case of 
an accusation against an elder, and a public reproof. Tit. 111. 20 
recognizes a fai tious spirit as a reason for excommunication 
after two admonitions (cf. Tim. \ i. and 2 John \ . 10), In 3 Jolm 
V. 9-10 Diotrephes appears to have secured an excommunication 
by the action of a party in the church. It is clear from these 
illustration;> that within the New^ Testament there is development 
from spontaneous tow'ards strictly regulated methods; also 
tliat the use of excommunication is chietly lor disciplinary and 
protcctuc rather than punitive purposes. A process which is 
intended to pioducc penitence and ultimate ic'^toration cannot 
at the same time contemplate handing the offender over to 
eternal punishment. 

4. Medieval and Monastic Usage, — The writings of the church 
Fathers give sufficient evidence that two degrees of excommuni- 
cation, the d(/)op«r/jioi and the d(/>op6tr/Aos TrarTcXi/s', as they 
were generally called, were in use during, or at least soon after, 
the apostolic age. The former, which involved exclusion froni 
p)articipation in the eudiaristic service and from the eucharist 
itself, though not from the so-callcd “service of the catechu- 
mens,’’ was the usual punishment of comparatively light offences ; 
the latter, which was the penalty for graver scandals, mvolvcd 
“ exclusion from all church privileges,’’ —a wigue expression 
which has sometimes been interpreted a.s meaning total cxclu.sion 
from the very precincts of the church building {inter hiemanics 
orare) and from the favour of God (Bingham, Antiquities of 
Christian Churchy xvi. 2. 16). For some sms, such as adultery, 
the sentence of excommumcation was in the 2nd century regarded 
as TrtivTi\i]s in the sense of bemg irrevocable. Difference of 
opinion as to the absolutely “ irremissible ” character of nifortal 
sins led to the important controversy associated with the names 
of Zephyrinus, TertuUian, Calistus, llippolytus, Cyprian and 
Novatian, m which the stricter and more montonistic party held 
that for those who had been guiLy of such sms as theft, fraud, 
denial of the faith, there should be no restoration to church 
fellowship even in the hour of death. On this point the 
provincial synods of Illibcris (Elvira) in 305 and of iVneyra in 
315 subsequently came to conflicting decisions, the council of 
Elvira forbidding the reception ^ offenders into communion 
during life, and the council of Ancyra fixing a limit to the penalty 
in the .same cases. But the excommunication was on all Imnds 
regarded as being “ medicinal ” in its character. It is note- 
worthy that the word di dOtfia liad fallen into disuse about the 
beginning of the 4th century, and that, throughout the same 
period, no instance of the judicial use of the phrase Trapaduvyac 
EuTttiY Ctin be found. 

A new chapter in the history of the church censure may be 
said to have begun with the publication of those imperial edicts 
against heresy, the first of w^hich, De sinnma trim talc ct fide 
cathoLica, dates from 380. Till then exclusion from church 
privileges had been a spiritual discipline merely ; thenceforward 
It was to expose a man to serious temporal risks. Excommunica- 
tion still continued to be ocaisionally used in the spirit of genuine 
Christian fidelity, as by Ambrose in the case of Theodosius 
lumself (390) ; but the temptation to wield it as an instrument 
of secular tyranny too often proved to be irresistible. The church 
fell back on carnal weapons in her warfare and invoked the 
secular power^j to uphold the ecclesiastical. In the formula used 
by Synesius (410) which is to be found in Bingham’s Antiquities, 


wq already find the attention of magistrates specially called to 
the censured person. The history of the next thousand years 
show's that the magistrates were seldom slow to resfiond to the 
appeal. Ev^n the luistiest survey of that lung and interesting 
period enables the student to notice a marked devx'loprnent in 
the theory and practice of excommunication. One or two points 
may be specially noted. (i)Whcn the Empire becauK* nominally 
Qinstian and the quality of the church lite was sacrifHcd to the 
quantity of its adherents, the original charactei of excommunica- 
tion was loot. The power of excommunication was transferred 
from the community to the bishop, and was liable to aliusc from 
personal motives : Gregory the Great icbukc.s a bishop for using 
for prnatc ends power conferred for the public good {Kjust 11. 
34). Excommunication became a c'ommon penally applied m 
numberless cases (see the Penitential of An hbishop Theodosius : 
Ihiddan and Siuhhs, Councils and Documents, iii. 1737), and was 
invested with superstitious tcirors. (2) While it had been held 
as an undoubted principle by the ancient church that this 
sentence could only be passed on living individuals whose fault 
had been distinctly stated and fully provi'd, we find the medic val 
church on the one hand sanctioning the practice of excommunica- 
tion of the dead (Morinus, Dc pocnii. x. c, 9), and, on the other 
hand, by means of the jiapal interdict, exduding whole countries 
and kingdoms at once from the means of giacv. The cailiest 
well -authenticated instance of such an ijitcidlct is that which 
wa.s passed (998) by Pope Gregory V. on Fiance, in consequence 
of the contumac y of King Robert the Wise. Othci instances arc 
those laid respectivc'ly on Germany in 1102 by Gregory VII- 
(Hiidebrand), on England m 1208 by Innocent Ilf., on Rome 
itself in X155 by Adrian IV. (3) While in the am ient church the 
language used in excommunicating bad been carefully measured, 
we find an amazing recklessness in the phraseology employed 
by tlie medieval clergy. The curse of Ernulphus or Arnulphus 
of Rochester (c, 1100), often quoted by students of English 
literature, is a very fair specimen of that das.s of composition. 
With it may be compared the formula transcribed by Dr Burton 
in his History oj Scotland (iii. 317 fl.). To the spoken word was 
added the language of symbol. By means of lighted candles 
violently dashed to the ground and extinguisheil the faithful 
were graphically taught the meaning of the greater excommuni- 
cation — though in a somewhat misleading way, for it is a 
fundamental principle of the canon law that dnciplina eU 
excommumcatio y non eradication The first instance, however, of 
excommunication by “ bell, book and candle ” is comparatively 
late (c. 1190). 

5. Modern Survivals in Existing Christian Churches ;, — At tlie 
Reformation the necessity for church discipline did not cease to 
be recognized ; but the administration of it in many Reformed 
churches has passed through a period of some confusion. In 
some instances the old episcopal power passed more or less into 
the hands of the civil magistrate (a state of matters which was 
highly approved by Erastus and his followers), in other cases it 
was conceded to the presbyterial courts. In the Ang 1 i( an Church 
the bishops (subject to appeal to the sovereign) have the right 
of excommunicating, and their sentence, if sustained, may in 
certain cases cany with it civil consequences. But this right 
IS in practice never exercised. In the law of England sentence 
of excommunication, upon being properly ceitificd by the 
bishop, was followed by the writ dc excommunicato capiendo 
for the arrest of the ofTender. The statute 5 Eliz. c. 23 pro- 
vided for the better execution of this writ. By the 53 Geo III. 
c, 127 (which does not, however, extend to Ireland) it was ena( ted 
that “ excommunication, together with all pioccedings following 
thereupon, shall in all cases, save tho.^e hereafter to be specified, 
be discontinued.” Disobedience to or contempt of the erdcsi- 
astical courts is to be punished by a new writ, de contumace 
capiendo, to follow on the certificate of the judge that the 
defender is contumacious and in contcnifU. Sect. 2 provides 
that nothing shall prevent ‘‘any ecc lesiastical court from 
pronouncing or declaring persons to be excommunicate pn 
definite sentences pronounced as spiritual censures for offences 
of ecclesiastical cognizance.” No persons so excommunicated 
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shall incur any civil penalty or incapacity whatever, save such 
bentcnce of imprisonment, not exceeding six months, as the 
court shall direct and certify to the king in chancery. 

In the churches which consciously shaped their polity at or 
after the Reformation the principle of excommunication is 
preserved m the practice of church discipline. Calvin devotes a 
chapter in the Jnsltiutes (bk. iv. chap, xii.) to the Discipline of 
the Chun h; its Prini ipal Use in Censure and Excommunication.’’ 
The three ends proposed by the church in such discipline arc 
there stated to be, (i)that those who lead scandalous lives may 
not to the dishonour of God be numbered among Christians, 
seeing that the church is the body of Christ ; (2) that the good 
may not be corrupted by constant association with the wicked ; 
(3) that those who arc censured or excommunicated, confounded 
with shame, may be led to repentance. lie differentiates 
decisively between excommunication and anathema. “ When 
Christ promises that what his ministers bind on earth shall be 
bound in heaven, he limits the power of binding to the censure of 
the church ; by which those who are excommunicated are not 
cast into eternal ruin and condemnation, but by having their 
life and conduct condemned arc also certified of their final 
condemnation unless they repent. For excommunication differs 
from anathema : anathema which ought to be very rarely, or 
never, resorted to, m precluding all pardon, execrates a person, 
and devotes him to eternal perdition : whereas excommunication 
rather censures and punishes his conduct. Yet in such a manner 
by warning him of his future condemnation it recalls him to 
salvation ” (hii>L bk. iv. chap. xii. 10). The Reformed churches 
in England and America accepted the distinction between public 
and private offences. The usual provision is that private 
offences are to be dealt with according to the rule in Matt. v. 
23-24, xvm. 15-17 ; public offences are to be dealt with according 
to the rule in 1 Cor. v 3-5, 13 The puMie expulsion or suspension 
of the offender is necessary for Out good repute of the church, 
and Its influence over the faithful members. The expelled 
member may he readmitted on showing the fruits of repentance 

In Scotland three degrees of church censure are recognized — 
admonition, suspension from sealing ordinances (which may he 
(cdled temporary ex(ommunication), and excommunication 
properly so-called. Intimation of the last-named censure may 
occasional!) (but very rareh^) he given by authority of a pres- 
bytery in a publi(' and solemn manner, according to the following 
foimula — “ Whcicas thou N. ha.st been by suilicient pi oof 
convicted (here mention the sin) and after due admonition and 
prayer remaincst obstinate without any evidence or sign of true 
repentance : Therefore in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and before this congregation, I pronounce a,nd declare thee N. 
excommunicated, shut out fiom the communion of the faithful, 
debar thcc from privileges, and deliver thee unto Satan for the 
destriK'tion of thy flesh, that thy spirit may be saved in the day 
of the T.ord Jesus.” This is called the greater excommunication. 
I'he congiegation arc thereafter warned to shun all unnecessary 
converse with the excommunicate (see Form of Process, c. 8) 
Formerly excommunicated persons were deprived of feudal 
rights in Scotland; but m 1640 all acts enjoining ci\il fxiins 
upon sentences oi excommunication were finally repealed 
(burton’s vii 435) 

The cjucstion whether the power of excommunication rests 
in the church or in the clfctrgy has been an iniportant one in the 
history of English and American churches. Ilooker lays down 
{Sun^ey, pt. 3, pp. 33-46) four necessary conditions for the 
execution of a sentence involving church di'^cipline. ‘^‘(i)The 
cause exactly rccordctl is fully and nakedly to be presented to the 
consideration of the congregation. (2) The ciders are to go 
before the congregation in laving open the rule so far as reachelh 
any particiilaryiow to be considered, and to express their judg- 
ment and determination thereof, so far as appextuins to them- 
selves. (3) Unless the people be able to convince them of eirors 
and mistakes in their sentence, they are bound to joyn their 
judgment with theirs to the complcating of the sentence. * (4) The 
sentence thus coippleatly issued is to be solemnly passed and 
pronounced upon the delinquent by the ruling Elder whether 
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It be of censure or excommunication.” In this passage it is clear 
that the effective power of discipline is regarded as being w^holly 
in the power of the individual church or congregation. Hooker 
expressly denies the power of synods to excommunicate : “ that 
there shoukl he Synods, which have poteslatcm 'jundicam is 
nowhere proved in Scripture because it is not a truth ” (Survey, 
pt. 4, PP 4 «, 40). 

The confession of faith issued by the London-Amsterdam 
church (the original of the Pilgrim Fathers’ churches) in 1596 
declares that the Christian congregation having power to elect 
its minister has also power to excommunicate him if the rase 
so require (WjiJker, Creeds and Platforms of Cungregationaltsm , 
p 66) In 1603 the document known as “ Points of Difference ” 
(/ e, from the established Anglicanism) submitted to James I. 
sets forth : “ That all particular Churches ought to be so con- 
stituted as, having their owne fxcuhar Officers, the whole body 
of (*very Church may meet together m one place, and jointly 
performe their duties to God and one towards another. And that 
the censures of admonition and excommunication be in due 
manner executed, for sinne, convicted, and obstinately stood 
in. This power also to be in the body of the Church whereof 
the partyes so offending and persisting are members ” The 
Cambridge Platform of 1648 by wLich the New England churches 
defined their practice, devotes ch. xiv. to “ excommunication and 
other censures.” It follows in the mam the lino of Hooker and 
Cah in, but adds (§ 6) an important definition : ” Excommunica- 
tion being a spintuall punishment it doth not prejudice the ex- 
communicate in, nor deprive him of his cwtl rights, therfore 
toucheth not princes, or other magistrates, in pomt of their civil 
dignity or authority. And, the excommunicate being but as a 
publican and a heathen, heathen being lawfully permitted to 
come to hear the word in church assembly es ; wee acknowledg 
therfore the like liberty of hearing the w’ord, may be permitted 
to persons excommumcate, that is permitted unto heathen. 
And because wee arc not without hope of his recovery, w ee are not 
to account him as an enemy hut to admonish him as a brother.” 
The Sa\oy Declaration of 1658 defines the theory and practice 
of the older English Nonconformist churches in the section on 
the ” Institution of Churches and the Order afipointed in them 
by j^sus Christ ” (xix.) The important article is as follows : — 
‘‘ The Censures so appointed by Christ, are Admonition and 
Excommunication ; and whereas some offences aie or may be 
known on(*ly to some, it is appointed by Christ, that those to 
whom they are so known, do first admonish the offender m 
private : in puhhque offences wh.crc any sin, bdore all ; or in 
(asc of non-amendment upon private admonition, the offence 
being related to the Church, and the offender not manifesting 
his repentance, he is to be duely admonished in the Name of 
Christ by the whole Church, by the Minister) of the Elders of the 
Church, and if this Censure prevail not fur his repentance, then 
he is to be cast out by Excommunication with the consent of 
the Church.” 

In contemporary English Free Churches the purity of the 
church is commonl) secured by the removal of persons unsuitable 
for membership irom the church books by a vote of the re- 
sponsible authority. (D. Mn ) 

EXCRETION (Lat. ex, out of, rertiere, cretum, to separate), 
in plant and animal ph) siologv’, the separation from an organ of 
some substance, also the substance separated. The term usually 
refers to the separation of waste or harmful products, as dis- 
tinguished from ” secretion,” which refers to products that 
play a useful or necessary part m the functions of the organism. 

EXECUTION (from Lat. ex-sequor, exsccutus, follow or uirry 
out), the carrvdng into effect of anything, wliether a rite, a piece 
of musK, an office, A’c. ; and so sometimes involving a notion of 
skill m the performance. Technically, the word is used in law 
in the execution of a deed (its formal signing and sealing)^ an 
execution (see below) by the sheriff’s officers under a ” writ of 
execution ” (the enforcement of a judgment on a debtor's goods) ; 
and execution of death has been shortened to the one W'ord to 
denote Capital Punishmeni (q.v,), 

Ctvtl Execiiiton may be defined as the process by whicE the 
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judgments or orders of courts of Iftw are made effectual. In 
Roman law the earliest mode of execution was the seizure, 
legalized by the actio per /nanus vijectionem, of the debtor as a 
slave of the creditor. During the later Republic, imprisonment 
took the place of slavery. Under the regime of the actio per 
manus t/ijectio/ie//i, the debtor might dispute the debt — the issue 
being raised by his finding a substitute (vtndex) to conduct the 
case for him. By the time of Gaius (iv. 25) the actio per manu^ 
vijeclionem had been superseded by the actio puiicati, the object 
of which was to enable the creditor to take pin ment of the debt 
or compel t!ie debtor to find security (pi gnus in causa ]uihcati 
captum ' Cautio judicatum solvi), and in a.d. 320 Constantine 
abolished imprisonment foi debt, unless the debtor were con- 
tumacious 'fhe time allowed for payment of a judgment debt 
was by the XI 1 . T.diles 30 days ; it was afterwards extended 
to two months, ami ultimately, by Justinian, to four months 
The next stage in the Roman law of execution was the recognition 
of bankrupUy cither against the will of the bankrupt (inissio 
in bona) or on the application of the bankrupt (lessto bonoriini ; 
and see BANK;RLTnc\) Lastly, in the time of Antoninus Bius, 
judgment debts were directly enforced by the seizure and sale 
of the dcbtoi's pioperty. Slaves, oxen and implements 01 
husbandry were pruileged; and movable pioperty was to be 
exhausted betoie recourse was had to land (see Hunter, Roman 
Laiv, 4th cd pp. 1029 et seq., Sohrn, Inst. Rohi Law^ 2n(l ed. 
pp. 302-305) 

Grkat Brii vIN — The Enc(hdi law of execution is vt iy coniph- 
cated, an«l d stcitcinent of ttu‘ piincipal ptot't'sses can licie bo 
attempted 

Hi^h Coint - I ufi luKin’i A judi^nw'ut for the ieco\eiy of money 
or co->ts IS entorced, as n nile, In' wtit ot / cn factas addre ssctl to the 
slwntf, and <ho cting huu to caiis<. to lu' made {p(n fariits) ot tlu 
goods and clielt<.l> 01 tlie deblor a levy ol a sum sulTinent to sataay 
tlie jiidgnu'ul and costs, whicli carry mfeiest at 4 p(‘i annum. 
The seizin e Cikctod b) the sheriff or his orfin^r, undtT this wiit, 
of the projieity of tlio debtoi, is what is populiily known a> “ the 
puttmgan ” ot an ixemtion 'ilu* stuzuie should be earned out 
with all possible »le‘-]viUh Tlie shctift oi tiis oilitxi must not bn ak 
open the debtoTs house m eftectmg a seizuie, foi “ a man's house 
IS his castk‘ ” {Seminne’s Cose [1004], 5 Coke Ri’p 91), but this 
principle applies only to a dw’ellingdiousc, and a ham or outhouse 
unconnected w'lth the dwi Ihng-liousc may he broken into. The 
shoiilf on receipt ot the writ endorses on it the day, hout, mouth 
and \ear when lu- ii clim < 1 it , and the writ binds the debtoi’s goods 
as a{ the dat« ot its delivery, except as logatds goo<ls sold before 
seizure m mailat overt, or purchased for value, without notice 
before actual si^izure (Sale of Goods Act itkjb s 20, which supersedes 
s. 16 of the Statute ot Frauds and s i of the* Mercantile Law^ Amend- 
ment Act 185^) This rule is limited to goods, and does not apply 
to the money or bank iiotts of the debtoi which are not bound by 
the wnt till seized under it [Johnson \ Pichcnng, Oct 14, IQ07, C A ) 
The mere seizure of the goods, however, although, subiect to sucli 
exceptions as those pist stated, it binds the mlcicst of the tlebtor, 
and gives the shciitf such an interest m the goods as will enable 
him to sue for the lecovery of their possession, does not pass the 
property m tlic goods to the sheriff The goods are m the custody 
of the law. But the property remains m the debtor who may get 
nd of the execution on payment of the claim and fees of the sheiiff 
[as to which see Sheriffs Act iShy, s 20, and oul< 1 ol 21st of August 
Annual Praitice \o\ 11 p 278J The w'carmg apparel, 

bedding, tools, dlx , of the debtor to the value of /5 are protected 
Competing claims as to the owncrshij) of the goods seized arc brought 
before the rouits by the procedure of “ mterpleadci ” Alter 
seizure, the shciiff must retain possession, and, m default ot jiayment 
by the execution debtor, pioceed to sell \\ here the judgment debt, 
including legal expenses, exceeds ;^2o, the side must be by public 
auction, unles-) the Court otheiwise ordeis, and must be publicly 
advertised 'Ihe proceeds of sale, after deduction ol the sheiiff’s 
fees and exptmsi^s, become the propeity ot the execution creditoi 
to the extent of his claim. The Bankruptcy .Act i8yo (53 cS. 54 
ViOt. c 71, s II [2]) lecpiircs the sheiiff in case of sale under a 
jucigment for a sum exceeding £20 to hold the proceeds lor 14 
days m case notice ot bankiuptcy proceedings should be served upon 
him fsee Baxkri ptcy) 'I'he foim of the writ of pen farms reepmes 
the sheriff to make a icturn to the w’rit In piacticc tins is seldom 
done unless the < xecntion has been incfTective oi theie has been 
delay m the execution of the writ , but the judgment creditor may 
obtain an outer cahiae on the sheiifl to make a letnni A sheiiff 
or his officr-r, who is guilty of extortion in the execution of the writ, 
IS liable to committal lor contempt, and to lorfeit /200 .uid pay all 
damages suffirod by the person aggrievi d (Sheiiffs \rt 1887 [30 
tx 31 \ict. c 55 , s 29 [2J), besides being civilly liilile to such 
oerson, Impiisonmcnt toi debt m execution of civil judgments is 


now abolished except m cases of default in the nature of contempt, 
unsatisfied judgments for penalties, defaults by persons in a fiduciary 
character, and defaults by judgment debtors (Debtors .\ct 1869 [32 
& 33 Vict. c. 62J , bankruptcy Act 1883 I46 & 47 Vict. c. 52], 
ss. 53, 103) Impiisonmcnt for debt has been abolished within 
similar limits m Scotland (Debtors [Scotland] Act 1880 [43 & 44 
Vict c 34] and Ireland, Debtors [Ireland] Act 1872, 35 (S: 36 
Vict c 57) There may still be imprisonment in England, under 
the w'rit— rarely used in practice — ne exeat regno, which issues to 
piev'cnt a debtor from leaving the kingdom 

Wnt of ElegH — The wnt ot elcgU is a iirocess enabling the creditor 
to s.itisfy his judgment debt out ot the lands of the debtor. It 
derives its name from the election of the creditor in favour of this 
mode ol recovery It is founded on the Statute of Westminster 
(1285, 1 5 Ed I c iS), under which the sheriff was lecjuircd to deliver 
to the ci editor all the chattels (except oxen and beasts of the jilougli) 
and half the lands ol tlie delitor until the debt was safisfied. By'thc 
Judgments Act 183S the lemedy was evtenck'd to all the debtor’s 
lands, and by the Bankruptev Act 18S3 the wiit no longer extends 
to the debtor’s goods 'I'he writ is enforceable against legal interests 
whether in possession ot leiuaiiulcr [Hood Pans v Catluart, itSg3, 
2 Ch 411), but not against cipiil.ible mti'iests in laiul [Eat I of jetsev 
V. Uxbridge Rioal SaniUuv Authority iSoi, 3 Ch. 183) When the 
debtor's inteiest is cqnilalile, recourse is had to eijuitalik* execution 
by the apiiointmeiit of a rect'iver 01 to banknijitcy jirorei'dings. 

Th«‘ wilt IS directed to the shciiif, who, afti'r marking on it the 
dab* of its leceipt, at once m pursuance of its diietfions holds an 
inquiry witli a jurv as to tlu' natine and v'alne ot the inteiesl of the 
deblor m the 1 inds exti'iided under the wiit, aiul ckhvots to the 
ireditoi at a reason, d)le ]inc<' and extent m aic 01 dance with llic 
wnt, the lands ol winch the debtor was possessed in the bailiwick 
When the slu'riff lias retinned .iiid filed a nxoid (in the cential 
oitice of the High Court) ot th(' wait and the ex-eciition thereof, the 
evciilioa creditoi becomes “tenant to the clegit ’’ Where the 
1 ind IS Ireehold the creditor actjuiics only a chattel inbaest m it; 
wheie the 1 ind is leasehold he acijuires the whole of llic dcl>tor’s 
interest {Johns v Puik, 1900, i Ch 2y0) 'J'he cn‘ditoi is entitled 
to hold the land tdl his d( l)t is sitisfus], ot (Miongh to satisfy it is 
tindeied to him, .ind under the ]udgnients Act 1804 the cieditor 
may obtain an ordei ioi sale. Until the land is dcliveicd on cx-ecu- 
tioii and the writs whu h have effected tlie dehv'ciy aic legisteied 
111 the Land Registry, the judgment does not create any chaigc on 
the land so as to feflet the debtor’s jiower of d<\xhiig with it Land 
Charges Registration Acts 1888 and ri)oo (See R S C , O xhii ) 

W' itts of Possession and --Judgments loi tin* recovery or 

for the deliveiy of the jiosbossiou of land are enfoicoahlc by writ ot 
possession The iccovciy of speritic chattel-* is obtained by wiit 
of delivciy (R S C , O. xlv ii , xlviii ) 

Wnt of Seqiwstratum — Wliere a judgment directing the payment 
of money into court, or the performance by tlie delendant of any 
act within a limited time, has not been complied with, or whiTt* a 
corporation has wilfully disoheved a judgment, a wnt <jf sccpiesti.i- 
tion IS issued, to not less than 'four seqnestiatois, ordering them to 
enter upon the real estate of the party in def.init, and “ sequestei ’' 
the leiitb and profits until the judgment has been olioyed (R S C , 

0 xliii 1 h) 

Equitable Exeiution -Where a judgment cieditor Kt othcivvisc 
unable to reach the piopcily of his debtor he may obtain e(piitabli‘ 
execution, usually by the appomtmcnt of a receiver, who collects 
the icnts and piofits of the debtor’s land for the benefit ot the 
creditor (R.S C., O I rr 15A-22) But recei\eis may be apjiomted 

01 interests m peisonal pioperty belonging to the debtor by virtue 
of the Judicature Act 1873, s 25 (8). 

Attachment — A judgment creditor may “attach ’’ debts due by 
third parties to his debtor by what are known as gatnishee proct*ed 
mgs Stock and shaics befongmg to a judgment debtor may be 
charged by a charging older, so ,is, in the first msfance, to jirevcnt 
transfer of the stock or ji.iyment of the dividimds, and nltimatvly to 
enable the judgment creditoi to realise* his charge A wnt of 
attachment of the pel son ot a def.iultmg debtor 01 paity may bo 
obtained m a v.inety of cases akin to contempt [e g against a person 
failing to comply with an Older to answei mterrogatones, or against 
a solicitor not entering an appearance m an action, in breach of his 
written nnd(‘rtaking to do so), and in the c.ises where imprisonment 
ior debt is still picseived by the Debtors Act iHdg (R.S.C , O. xliv.). 
('oNiKMPT OI- CouHi [q V ) 111 its oidiiiary foims is also punishable 
by bummaiv committal 

County Courts — In the county courts the chu f modes of execution 
arc “ vvairant of execution in the nature of a writ of pcfi facias “ ; 
garnishee pioceedmgs ; equitable execution , waitants of possession 
and (k livery, coi lespondmg to the wiits of possession and delivery 
abova* mcnliom d , committal, when) a jiidginerit debtor has, 01, 

since the date of tlu* judgment has had, me.ins to .pay his debt , 
and attachment of the person for contempt of court If the judg- 
ment debtoi assaults the bailiff or his officer or lescueS the goods, 
he is h \blc to a line not exci'edmg 

Scotland. — The pimcipal modes of execution 01 “ dihgenco in 
Scots bw aio (1) Arrestment and furthcoming, which conespondi 
to the English garnishee proceedings ; (li ) arrestment pmsdnhonts 
Jundandao causa, t,e. the seizure of mov'ables within the junsdxctiou 
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to found jurisdiction against their owner, being a foreigner ; this 
piecodurc, whicli is not, liowever, strictly a “ clihgcncc,” as it docs 
not bind the goods, is analogous to tin* Ficnch sai^ie-anet, and 
to the obsolete' piactice m the mayor’s court of London known as 
“ lorcigii attciehiiicnt " (see Glyn and Jackson, Mavoy’s Court 
PiuUtLC, 2nd C(1 , vii. 260) ; (111.) arrestment rndci meditationc fugae 
warrant, conespondmg to the old English \vrit of ne c.xcat 
and applicable m the case of a debtor who intends to lea\e Scotland 
to evade an ac tion ; (iv ) arrestment on dcj)end('nce, t e ol funds m 
secunty , (v ) jiomdmg, le valuation and sale of Ihe dtlToi’s 
goods , (vi ) sequestration, e g oi tenant’s effects under a landlord’s 
hypothec foi rent , (vii ) action of adjudication, by which a debtor’s 
“ heiitable ” (i c nsd) estate is translcircd to his judgment creditor 
111 satisfaction ol his debt 01 security therefor In Scots law 
“ multiplepomding " is the e<iuivalent of “ in tei pleader ” 

Ireland. — T he law of execution 111 Iielainl (see R S C., 1905, 
OnU*rs xhi -xlviu ) is jwaetieally the same as in England. 

Bkiiish Possissions — T he Judirntuie Acts of most of the 
Colonics have also adojited English Law Paits of the French Code 
cic proicdiiic (iiilc aic still in force m Maimfris But its provisions 
have bec'u modified by focal enactment (No 10 of ISOS') as regards 
lealty, and the rules of the Supiemc Court kio^ have mtioduced the 
English foims of writs Qiu'hec and St Lucia, wheie Fiench law 
foimerly prevaik'd, have now Ihcir owm cofles of Civil ITocedure 
Ihc law of ex'ecution undei the Quebec C'od<‘ res<*mblcs the hrench, 
that imdei the St Lucia Code the Engh-»ii sysb'm. In Biitisli 
Guiana and Ceylon, in w'hich Roman Dutch law m one form oi 
another pre\ ailed, the English law of execution has now m substance 
been adopted (Bntish Guiana Rules of ('ourt, igof), Oid« r s\.\vi ) , 
( eykm (( ode of C i\ il Piocedure, No 2 of 1889) , tlie modes ol exe- 
cution in the Soiitli African Colonies aie also tlie subje'Ct of local 
ciuictini nt, largely" inlluenced by English law (cf the Shenlis' 
Oidinancc, 1902, No 9 of 1902), (Orange Fiver Colonv) and (Pro- 
cl.mution 17 of 1902), Transvaal (Nathan, Common J.nw of ^ou/h 
AfneOy \ol. iv. p. 22uO) , and geneially, Van Zyl, Juduuil Piattuc 
of South Ajiudy ])p i<)S et se<j 

Umted SiAirs. T^xeciitioii in the United States is founded 
upon fuglish liiw, which it rlos^dy lescmhUs Substantially the* 
same* forms ol execution are in foicc d he juoe isions of the Statute 
ol E'lauds making the hen ol I'xecution attach only on delivery to 
the shoiiff were* geneially ailopted m XnuiK'a, and ate still law in 
many of the sl.ites 'the law as to the lights and duties of sheiitfs 
IS substanti.illy the same as m England 'flu* “ homcsle.id laws" 
[qv) which aio 111 force' m neaily all the Am-'iican Stcites exempt 
a certain amount 01 v.due ol ical estate occupied b\ a debtor as 
his homestead liom a foiced sale foi the jiaymcnt of his debts 
'J Ills homestead legislation has been copied m some Ihitish colonies, 
c g \V(‘st(‘in Australia (No yy of i8()8, Pt mu ), Quebec (Rev Stats , 
ss 1743-1748), INlamtoba (Rev. Stats , 1902, c 58, s 29, c 21, s 9), 
Onlaiio (Rev Stats , 1897, c 29), British Columbia (Re*\ Stats , 
1897, c 93), New South Wales (Crowm Lands Act 1895, Pt 111), 
N( w Zealand (Family Homes Protection Act 1895, of if^95) 

E'rance -Piovisional execution [suiste-arfet) with .1 view* "to 
obtain ‘-'^cunty has bcem already mentioned. Execution against 
p(’isonally {suihic-exccution) is jireceded hy a rommandimcnt 01 
summons, pi'isonally served upon, 01 left at the domicile of the debtor 
c<illing on him to pay. The necessary bedding of debtors and of 
Ihcir children residing with them, and the clothes woin In*' them, 
cannot he seized in execution under any ciiciimstanccs Objects 
dc'claicd by law to be immovable hy destination [immcuhlc^ piv 
de^tinatwn)^ such as beasts of burden and agncnUural implements, 
liooks relating to the dcbtoi’s profe^ssion, to the \alue of 300 francs, 
woikmen’s tools, military equipments, piOMsions and ci'rtam cattle 
( ennot be seized, e\ en for a debt due to Government, unless m re.>pect 
ol piovisions furnished to the debtor, or amoqnts due to the luaiiu- 
lactiucis or \endors of protected articles or to parties w ho ad\anced 
moneys to jiurthase, manufacture or repaii them Growing fruits 
cannot be s<‘ized except during the six weeks preceding the ordinary 
period v\hcn thev become iipe Execution against imnio\al)le 
property {la saisu' immobihhe) is preceded also bv a summons to 
pay, and (‘xecution cannot issue until the expiry of 30 days alter 
service ol such summons (see further Code Pioc Civ , Arts 
Imprisonment for debt was abolished m all cnil and commercial 
matters by" the law of 22nd of julv D867, which extends to foreigners 
Il still subsists m fa\our of the btate for non-pay menl of fines, Cic. 
The French system is m substance in force m Belgium (Code Civ 
Pioc , Arts 51 ft st'q ), the Netherlands (Code Civ Proc , Arts. 430 et 
iL*(i ), Italv (Code Civ' Pioc , Arts 553 et seq , O59 ct secj ), and bpam. 

Glrm\ny — U nder the German Code of Civil Procedure (Arts. 
;ob et seq ), both the goods and (if the goods do not offer adequate 
-lecurity) llie poison of the debtoi may bo svizod (tho process is called 
arrest) as a guarantee of payment The debtoi ’s goods cannot be 
sold except in puisuance of a judgment notified to the di'btoi either 
before or within a pi escribed peiiod aftei the execution (Ait 809 
L^], and law ot 30th of Apnl 1886) Imprisonment foi debt m civil 
and commercial inatteis has been abolished or limiteil on tho lines 
of the Ficnch law ot 1867 111 many countries (eg Italv, law of the 
6th of Dccembei 1877 , Belgium, law of the 27II1 of |uly 1871 ; 
Greece, law of the 9th of March 1900 ; Russia, deciec of the 7th of 
^larch 1879), 
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Authorities. — Anderson, Execution (London, 1889): Annual 
Piactiue (London, 1908) , Johnston Edwatds, Execution (London, 
1888) , Mather, Sheiiff Law (laindon, 1903) As to Scots law, 
Mackay, Manual of Practice (Edinburgh, 1893) As to .\niencan 
liw, Bingham, Judgments and Executions (Philadelphia, 1836). 
A. C. Freeman, Latv of ExecutioHy Ctinl Cases (3rd cd , San Francisco, 
1900). H M Ileiinan, Laai 0/ (New York, 187^ , American 
Notes to til. " Execution,” m Puling Cases (London and Boston 
1897) , Boiivicr, Law Diet , cd. Rawle (1897), s v. " Execution.” 

EXECUTORS AND ADMINISTRATORS, in English law, those 
persons upon whom the property of a deceased person both real 
and personal devolves according as he has or has not left a will 
Executors differ from administrators both in the mode of their 
creation and in the date at which their estate vests. An executor 
can only be appointed by the will of his testator ; such appoint- 
ment may be express or implied, and in the latter case he is said 
to be an executor “ according to the tenor.” The estate of an 
executor vests in him from the date (»f the testator’s death. An 
administrator on the other hand is appointed by the probate 
division of the High Court, and his estate does not vest till such 
appointment, the title to the property being vested till then in 
tlie judge of the probate division. As to whom the court will 
appoint administrators and the various kinds of administrators 
see under AnMixisiiiAriox. Apait from these two points the 
rights and liabililies of executors and .nlrninistrators are the 
same, and they may be indifferently- referred to as the repre- 
sentative of the deceased. As to their appointment before the 
estalilishmcnt of the court of probate see ai tides Will and 
iNrESfACY. Jieforc the Land Transfer Act 1897, ihe leal estate 
of the deceased did not devolve upon the represcntativ-e but 
vested directly in the devisee or hcir-nf-law', but by that act 
it was provided lluit the personal rcprcsentaliy e should be also 
the real representative, and therefore it may now be said broadly 
that the representative takes the wliolc estate of the deceased. 
There are, however, a few" minor exceptions to this rule, of which 
the most important arc lands held in joint tenancy and copy hold 
lands. As the representative stands in the shoes o! the deceased 
he IS entitled to sue upon any contract or for any debt which the 
deceased might have sued in his lifetime. 

The duties of a representative arc as follows . i. To bury tho 
deceased m a manner suitable to the estate he leaves bchind him ; 
.ind file expenses of such funeoil Uike jirctedcnce of any <liily or 
debt v\hat<‘ver, hut extravagant exjienses will not be allowed. 
No rule can be laid down «is to y\hal is ti reasonable allowance for 
this pill pose, as it is impossilile to know at the time of the funeral 
what the estate of the deceased may amount to The broad rule 
lu that the repieseiitativ e must allow such sum as seems reasonable, 
having legard to all the circumstances ol the cas<' and the conditions 
III life of the deceased, remembering that if he should excceil this he 
will be personally liable for such excess in the event of the estate 
jiiov mg insolvent. 

2 He must obtain probate or letters of administration to the 
deceased vvithin six months of the death, 01, if such giant be dis- 
jnited, wilhm two months of the determination ol such suit The 
j)eii.ilty- for not doing so is fixed liy the Stamp Act 1815, § 37, at 
/loo, and an additional stamp duly at the rate of 10 %. As to 
the le)rmalities ot T’rouvte see that ai tide 

3 Strictly speaking, he must conqule an inventory of all the 
estate ot th«‘ deceased, w’hethei in possession or outstanding, and he 
IS to (lehv"ei it to the couit on oath He is to collect all the goo<ls so 
mveiitoiied and to commence actions to get m all those outstanding, 
and he is responsible to cicditors for the whole of such estate, 
whethei m jjo'^session, or m action This duly is thiown upon the 
representative by an act ol 1^29, but it is not the modem piactice 
to exjiibil such iintntoiy- unless he be cited foi it m the spiutual 
court at the mstmice of a party- interested It is, however, necessarv- 
lo file an athdav it setting out the value of the estate of the deceased 
upon applving toi a grant of piobate or letters of admmist ration. 

4. The iL jirosentativ e must pay- the debts of the deceased according 
to their piiouty Next to the h'gitimalc luneral expenses come, 
the costs of proving and admmistciing the estate; m the e\ent, 
however, of the funeral and testamentary expenses lieing charged 
by" the will upon any jiarticular fun<l, they will be pnin<irilv pay dole 
out of that fund The lopn'^ent.itivt* must be caieful to pay the 
debts according to the rules of piioiity-, otherwise he will DCcome 
peisonallv' liable to the cieditois ol one degree if he has exhausted 
the estate in paying creditois ot a lesser degree. First of all, a 
solicitor has a hen lot his costs upon .in\" fund or duty which he has 
recovered for the deceased . next in oidi'i come debts due to th<s 
Clown by recoid or speciality , then cleihs given a pnoiily bv 
statute, as, for example, by" tlu' I'ooi Relief Act 1743, money dqe^ 
by an overseer of the poor to In - paiish. Next debts of iccord, i e. 
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judgment recovered agAm«;t the decen‘?ed in any court of record ; 
all such debts are equsd among themselveg, but a judgment creditor 
who has sued out execution is prefeued to one w ho has not , another 
class of fkbts of record are statutes inetcliant and staple, or recog- 
nizances m the nature of statute staple, t c bonds of record acknow- 
ledged before the lord major of London or the mayor of the staple 
Last in the order of debts come specialty and simple contract debts, 
which by Hinde Palmer's Act (the Executors Act i860) aie of equal 
degree, though as between specialty debts bonds given for value 
raSi before voluntaiy bonds unless assigned for value, and as 
between simple contract debts those due to the crown ha\e priority. 
Though the creditors can if necessary take all the estate of the 
deceased to satisfy their claims, yet as between the various classics 
of ab&cta the repicsentative must pay the debts out of assets m the 
following order, (i ) General jn-rsonal estate not bpecific.dly be- 
queathed nor exempted from payment of debts , (a,) leal estate 
appropriated to debts , (111 ) real estate descended ; (iv | real estate 
devised charged with payment of debts , (v ) general pecuniary 
legacies pro rata , (vi.) specific legacies and devises , (v'li ) real 

estate over which a general jiowei of appointment has been exercised 
by will , (viu.) the widow's paraplieinalia. 

5. The debts of the deceased being satisfied, the representative 

must next proceed to satisfy the legacies and devises left by the 
testator. In order to enable him to do this v^ith safety to himself, 
It 13 provided that la cannot be compelleil to duide the estate 
among the legatees or next of km until twelve months from the 
deatli of the deceased (this cs commonly known as tlie executor’s 
vear *’), though if there is no doubt as to the solvency ol the estate 
he may do so at once. As a further protection the representative 
may give notice by advertisement for creditors to send m thcir 
claims against the estate, and on expiration of the notices he may 
proceed to divide the estate, though c\en then tlic cieditor may 
lollow the assets to the peison who has received them and recover 
for his debt. As between legatees the following pnoiitios must bo 
observed . (i) Specific legatees and devisees, (4) demonstrativ^e 

legatees, and (3) general legatees , and as to this last class tho testator 
can give imonty to one over another. If there arc not sufficient 
assets to pay the gencml legatees they must abate ratcably Legacies 
were not [layablc out of tlie real estate pnor to the Land Transfer 
Act 1807, unloss tho testator charged the realty with them. Even 
then unless the testator cxoneiates his pcisonalty liom payment of 
the legacies the personalty will lie the first fund cliaigcable It 
lias been suggested that the effect of the act is to make the realty 
chargeable pro rata with tho jicisonalty^ but this vs doubtful 

6. The residue, after all legacies and devises aie satisfiod, must, 
if tlicic be a will, be paid to the residual y legatee therein named, 
and if there be no wall the real estate will go to the hen (see Ln- 
ukritavck) and the personalty to the next of km (sec Intespacv) 
It was held at one time that in default of a residuary legatee the 
residue fell to the execntoi hirnstli, but now nothing loss than the 
expressed intention of the testator can give it to him. 

The liabilities of the rej^rcseutatnc may be shortly stated lie is 
liable in his representative capacity in all cases where the deceased 
would be liable were he alive To this general rule there an* sc)nie 
exceptions The ix^piesentativc* cannot be .siic<l for bieach of a 
contract for personal services which can be performed only iii the 
lifetime of the person contnicting, nor again can he be sued m a 
case where unli<piidated damages only' could have been recovered 
against the deceased, He is h.ible in his personal capacity in the 
following cases if lie contracts to pay a debt due by the deceased, 
or if having admitted that he had assets in his hands su^fuient to 
pay cl debt or legacy he has misapplied such assets so that he cannot 
satisfy tliein , or lastly, il by misman.igmg the estate and effects 
of the deocaserl he has made himself liable for a devastavit Sliortly' 
stated, a reprcsenLitive is bound to exercise the oidmary care of a 
business man m admmistcnng the estate of the deceased, and he 
^v^ll be luible for the loss to the estate caused ])v his own negligence, 
or by the negligence of a co-repu'sentativc wdiich his act or neglect 
lias rendered jiossiblc Though the general rule of delep,atus non 
potest ddegari holds good of a rejncscntative, yet m ceitam cases he 
may “ rely upon skilled jicrsons in matters m which he cannot be 
expected to be experienced,” e.g he must employ solicitors to 
conduct a lawsuit 

The piiMleges of the representative are these • he may pn‘fer one 
creditor to another of eoiial degiee ; he may retain a de]>t owmg 
to him fiom the deceased as against other crcditois of equal degree 
(see Rktainer) , lie may rcimbuise himself out of the estate all 
expenses incurred m the execution of his trust 

An executor de son tort is one who, without any title to do so, 
wrongfully intermeddles with the assets ol the deceased, dealing 
with them in such a way as to hold himself out as executor. In 
such a ca.se he is subject 10 all the liabilities of an executor, and can 
claim none of the privileges He may be treated by the creditor as 
the executor, and, if he is really assuming to act .is executor, creditors 
and legatees will get a go d title from him, but he is liable to bt* sued 
by the nghtful representative for damages for interfering with the 
property of the deceased 

Scotland —Executor in Scots law is a more extensive term than in 
fitxgUsh. either nominative or dative, the latter appointed 

by the couir and corresponding in most respects to the English 


administrator Caution is required from the latter, not from the 
former Hy the common law doctrine of passive representation the 
heir or executor wsis liable to be sued for implement of the deceased's 
obligations The Roman principle of henefianm tnventarn was first 
introduced by an act of 1695 As the law at jiresent stands, the heir 
or executoi is liable only to the value of tho succession, except 
w'hcre there has been vitious intromission m movables, and m 
f*esho pro haerede (beha\ lour as heir) and some other cases in herit- 
ables The present mvemtoty duty on succession to movables and 
hentables dejx'nds on the Finance Acts 18^)4- 1900 (see Kstati: Dl'TY) 
111 England the executor is bound to pay tlie debts of the deceased 
m a certain order, but in Scotland they all rank pari passu except 
privileged debts (see l^Rlvii fgf) 

AiTiioRiiiFS -R. L ^\aughan Williams, The Law of Execators 
and Admintsirators \ W. G Walker, Compendium on the Law of 
Exeentats and Administratoi ^ ] James Schouler, Law of Executors 
and Administrators (3rd ed., Boston, 1901). 

EXEDRA^ or Exmedra (from Gr. out, and a seat), 
an architectural term originally applierl to a seat or recess out 
of doors, intended for conversation. Sucli recesses were generally 
semicircular, as in the important example built by Hcrodes 
Attious at Olympia. In the great Roman thermae (baths) they 
\\(Te of large size, and like apses were covered with a hemispheri- 
cal vault. An example of these exists at Pompeii in the Street 
of the Tombs. From Vitruvius wc learn that they were oltcn 
covered over, and they' are described by him (v. ii) as places 
leading out of porticoes, where philosophers and rhetoricians 
could debate or harangue. 

EXBLMANS, RENfi JOSEPH ISIDORE, Count (1775-1852), 
marshal of France, was born at Harde-Duc on the 13th of 
November 1775. He volunteered into the 3rd battalion of the 
Mouse m 1791, became a lieutenant in ^797, and m 1798 was aide- 
de-c£unp to Cieneral iiblc, and in the following year to General 
Broussicr. In his first campaign in Italy he greatly distinguished 
hunself , and in April 1790 he was rewarded for his services by 
the grade of captam of dragoons. Xu the same year he took 
part with honour in the conquest of Naples and was again pro- 
moted, and in 1801 he became aide-de-camp to General Murat. 
He accompanied Murat in the Austrian, Prussian and Polish 
campaign.s of 1805, i8o6 and 1807. At the passage of the 
Danube, and m the action of Wertingen, he specially distin- 
guisheid himself ; he was made colonel for the valour which he 
displayed at Austcrlitz, and general of brigade for his conduct 
at Eylau in 1807. In i8o8 he accompanied Murat to Spam, 
but was there made prisoner and conveyed to England. 
On regaining his liberty m 1811 he went to Naples, where 
King Joachim Murat appointc'd him grand-master of horse. 
Jixclmans, however, rejoined the French army^ on the eve of the 
Russian campaign, and on the field of Borodino won the rank of 
general of division. In the retreat from Moscow his steadfast 
courage was conspicuously manifested on several occasions. 
In 1813 he was made, for services m the campaign of Saxony 
and Silesia, grajid-officer of the Legion of, Honour, and in 1814 
he reaped additional glory by his intrepidity and skill in the 
campaign of France. When the Bourbons were restored, 
Exclmans retained his position in the army. In January 1815 
he was tried on an accusation of havuig treasonable relations 
with Murat, but was acquitted. Napoleon on his return from 
E'lba made Exclmans a peer of France and placed him m 
command of the IT cavalry corps, which he commanded in 
tile Waterloo campaign, the battle of Ligny and Grouchy’s 
march on Wavre. In the closing operations round Paris 
Exelmans won great distinction. After the second Restora- 
tion he denounced, in the House of Peers, the execution of 
Marshal Ney as an “ abominable assassination ” ; thereafter he 
lived in exile in Belgium and Nassau for some years, till 1819, 
when he was rec^illed to France. In 1828 he was appointed 
inspector-general of cavalry ; and after the July revolution of 
1830 he received from Louis Philippe the grand cross of the Legion 
of Honour, and was reinstated as a peer of France. At the 
revolution of 1848 Exelmans was one of the adherents of Louis 
Napoleon; and in 1851 he was, in recognition of his long and 
briUiant mihUiry career, raised to the dignity of a marshal of 
France. His death, which took place on the loth of July 1852, 
was the result of a fall from his horse. 
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EXEQUATUR, the letter patent, issued by a foreign office 
and signed by a sovereign, which guarantees to a foreign consul 
the rights and privileges of his office, and ensures his recognition 
in the state in which he is appointed to exercise them. If a 
consul IS not appointed by commission he receives no exequatur , 
and a notice in the Gazelle in this case has to suffice. The exe- 
quatur may be withdrawn, but in practice, where a consul is 
obnoxious, an opportunity is afforded to his government to 
recall him. 

EXETER, EARL, MARQUESS AND DUKE OF. Tho.p 
English titles have been borne at different times by member > 
of the families of Iloland or Holland, Ueaufort, Courtenay and 
Cecil. The earls of Devon of the family of de Redvers wen* 
sometimes called carls of Exeter ; but the isl duke of Exeter 
was JuHX (c. 1355-1400), a younger son of Thomas Holand, 
earl of Kent (d. 1360). John’s mother, Joan (d. 1385), a descend- 
ant of Edward I., married for her third husband Edward the 
lllack Prince, by whom she was the mother of Richard IT., and 
her son John was thus the king’s half-brother, a relationship 
to which he owed Ins high station at the English court. He 
manied Elizabeth (d. 1426), a daughter of John of (kiunt, di ke 
of Lancaster, and w’as constantly in Richard’s tram until 1385, 
when Ills murder of Ralph Stafford disturbed these fiiendly 
relations. John then went to Spain as constable of the Englis.b 
anny under John of Gaunt ; but after his icturn to England in 
13S7 he was created eail of Huntingdon, was made admiral ol 
the fleet and chamberlain of England, and was again high in tlie 
king’s favour. He was Richard's chief helper in the proceedings 
tigainst the lords appellant in 1307, vvas (Tcated duke of Exeter 
in September of this year, and went with the king to Ireland m 
i3()(). After the accession of his hrother-m-law, Henry I\’., 
Holand was tiled for his share in the events of 1397, and was 
reduced to his eaihcr lank of earl of Huntingdon. He was 
.soon plotting against Henty’s lile, and aftei the projected 
using m T400 had failed h(* w'as captured and w’as probablx 
beheaded at Pleshey in Essex on (he 16th of January 1400 ^ 
He was atteiwanls attainled and his titles and lands w'cre 
lorfeited. 

In 1416 Thom vs Bevufort, earl of Dorset, w^as created duke 
of JLxeter ; but this dignity was only granted for his hie, and 
• onsequenlly it expired on his death in 142O. 

In 1416 John (1305-14.^7), son of John Holand, the former 
duke of hXeter, was allowed to take his father’s earldom of 
Huntingdon. This nobleman rendered great assistance to 
Heniy W. m his conquest of Eran<’'e, fighting both on sea and 
uii Lind. He was marshal of England, admiral of England eaid 
governor of Acjuitainc undei Henry VI. ; w'as one of the king’s 
representatives at th(‘ conference of Arras m 1435 f ^*^d in 1443 
was created duke of Exeter. When he died on the 5th of August 
1447 1^15 titles passed to his son Henry (1430-1473), who, 
although mariied to Anne (d. 1476), daughter of Richard, duke of 
York, lougliL for Henry VI. during the Wars of the Roses. After 
having been imprisoned by ^'o^k at Pontefract, lie w'as present 
at the battle of Towton, sailed wnth Henry’s queen, Margaret 
of Anjou, to Flanders in 1463, and was wounded at Barnet in 
1471. In 1461 he had been attainted and his dukedom declared 
forfeited, and he died without sons, proliahly in 1473. 

Coming to the family of Courtenay the title of marquess of 
E\^‘ier vvas boine by Henry Courtenay {c. 1496 -1538), carl ot 
Devon, who was made a marquess in 1525. A grandson of 
Isdward IV., Courtenay vvas a prominent figure at the court of 
Henry VIII. until Thomas Cromwell rose to power, when his 
high birth, his great wealth and his independent position made 
him an object of suspicion. Some slight discontent in the west 
of England gave the occasion for hi.'* arrest, and he was tried and 
beheaded on the qlli of December 1538. A few days later he 
was declared a traitor and his titles were forfeited ; although 
his only son, Edward {c. 1526-1556), who was restored to the 

* There is some difference of opinion about the place and manner 
of the carl’s death, and this question has an important bearing upon 
the privilege of trial hy peers of the realm See L W. '^^ernon- 
Harcourt, Hts Grace the Stewani and T, 'al of Peers (1907). 


earldom of Devon in 1553 and was a suitor for the hand of Queen 
Mary, is sometimes called marquess of Exeter. 

The title of carl of Exeter was first bestowed upon the CeclK 
(see Cecil : Family) in 1605 when Thomas, 2nd Lord Burghley 
(1542-1623), the eldest son of William Cecil, Lord Burghley, 
was made earl of Exeter by James I. Thomas had been a 
member of parliament during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, w'ho 
knighted him in 1 575, and had fought under the earl of Leicester 
in the Netherlands, After his father’s death in 1598 he became 
president of the Council of the North and was made a knight of 
the Garter. He died on the 7th or 8th of February 1623. His 
direct descendants continiu'd to bear the title of earl of Exeter, 
and in 1801 Henry (1754-1804), the loth carl, was advanced to 
the dignity of inanjuess of Ivxeter, the present marquess being 
his lineal descendant. It may be noted that the ist marquess 
IS Ttnnv son's “lord of Burghlcv ” 

(t E C(oka)'n<^), Comj lete Peerage (1887-1898). 

EXETER, a city and county of a tity, munuipal, county and 
parliamentary borough, and the county town of Devonshire, 
England, 172 m. W.S.W. of I.ondon, on the London <S: J^outh 
W'eslern and the Great Western railways. Pop. (1901) 47,185. 
The ancient city occupies a broail ridge of land, which rises 
steeply from the lent bank of the Exe. At the head of the ridge 
1^ the castle, on the site of a great Biitisli earthwork. Tlie High 
Street and it-* < ontinuation, called Fore Street, aie narrow, but 
very picturesque, with many houses of the ihtli and 17th 
(cntuncs. There is a maze of lesser streets within the ancient 
walls, the line of which may be traced. All the gates have 
disappeared. The suburbs, vvIikE have greatly extended since 
the beginning of the 19th centurv , contain many good streets, 
terraces and detached villas. The surrounding counliy is rich, 
feitile and of great beauty. Extensive views arc coni’" amh-d in 
the direction of Haldon, a stretch of high moorland v iuGi may 
be regal cled as an outlier of Dartmoor. The lofty mouiul of the 
castle is laid out as a promenade, with fine trees and I ' id walks. 

The cathedral, although not one of the largest in ] igland, is 
unsui passed m the beautv of its architec tuie ana * rKhne‘=:> 
of its details. W ilh the excejition of the Norman tran^-cptal 
towers, the general character is Decorated, ranging fiom about 
1280 to 1369. Transeptal towers occur elsewhere in England 
only in the collegiate church of Otler> St Mary, in Devonshire, 
for which Exeter cathedral served as a model. The west front 
IS of later date than the rest (probably 1361J-1394), and the 
porch IS wholly coveied with statues. Within, the most note- 
worthv feature^* arc the long unbroken loof, extending throughout 
na\t‘ ,ind choir, with no cmtral town 01 lantern , the beautiful 
s( ulpture of bosses <in(l corbels , the mmstrel’s gallery, projecting 
from the north tritoriurn of the nave ; and the remarkable 
manner in which tlie several pails of the church are made to 
correspond. The window tracery is much varied; but eacli 
window answers to that on the opposite side of nave or choir ; 
pier answers to pier, aisle to aisle, and chapel to chapel, while 
the transeptal towers complete the balance of parts. A complclt* 
restoiation under Sir G. G, Scott vvas earned out between 1S70 
and 1877. The modern stall work, the reredos, the choir pave- 
ment of tiles, rich marble^ and porphyries, the stained glass and 
the sculptured pulpits in choir and nave are mciitonous. The 
episcopal tlirone, a sheaf of tabernacle work in wood, was erecletl 
by Bishop Stapclcion about 1320, and in the north transept u 
an ancient clock The most interesting monuments are those ol 
bishop.s of the 12th and 13th centuries, in the choir e ul lady 
chapel. Some important MSS , including the famo’ book of 
Saxon poetry given by Leofric to his cathedral, a.c pre:.erved 
in the chapter- house. The united sees of Devonshire and 
Cornwall were fixed at PLxeter from the installation tliere of 
Leofric (1050) by the Confessor, until the re-erei tion of the 
Cornish see in 1876. The bishop’s palace cmliodies Early 
English portions. The diocese covers the greater part of Devon- 
shiie, with a verv small part of Dorsetshire. 

The guildhall in the High Street is a picturesque Elizabethan 
building, which contains some interesting portraits ; amoni^ 
them being one of General who vvas a native of Devon, 
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and another of Henrietta, duches*; of Orlean*;, given by her 
brother Charles II. Both are by Sir Peter Lely. The assize 
hall and sessions house dates from 1774. The Albert Memorial 
Museum contains a school of art, an excellent free library, a 
reading-room, and a museum of natural histor}’ and antiquities. 
There is a good collection of local birds, and some remarkable 
pottery and bronze relics extracted from barrows near Iloniton 
or found in various parts of Devonshire, Of the castle, called 
Rougemont, tlie chief architectural remnant is a portion of a 
gateway tower which may be Lite Norman. Traces are also 
seen of the surrounding earthworks, which may have belonged 
to the original I^ritish stronghold. Beneath the castle wall is 
the pleasant promenade of Northernhay. The churches of 
Exeter arc of little importance, being mostly small, and clo'^el) 
beset with buildings, but the modern church of St Michael (i860) 
deserves notice. The Devon and Exeter Institution, founded 
in 1813, contains a large and ^aluable library, and among 
educational establishments may be noticed the technical and 
university extension college, the diocesan training college and 
school ; and the grammar school, which was founded under a 
scheme of Walter tie Stapeldon, bishop of Exeter and founder of 
Exeter College, Oxford, in 1332, and refounded in 1629, hut 
occupies modern buildings (1886) outdde the ritva It is endowed 
with a large number of leaving cxhiliitions, and about 150 boys 
arc educated. There are two market-houses in the city, many 
hospitals and many charitable institutions, including the pictur- 
esque hospital or almshouse of W’illiam Wynard, recorder of 
Exeter (1439). 

Exeter is one of the principal railvv.iy centres in the south-west, 
and it also has some shipping trade, communicating with the 
sea by wav of the Exeter ship-ranal, originally cut in the reign 
of Elizabeth (1564), and enlarged in 1675 and 1827. This canal 
is an interesting 'Work, being the first canal earned out in the 
United Kingdom for the purpose of enabling sea-going vessels to 
pass to an inland port The river E\c was ^'er^^ early utilized 
iiy small craft trading to Exeter, parliament having granted 
powers for the improvement of the na\igatu>n by the construc- 
tion of a canal 3 m. long from Exeter to the nvt'r; at a later 
date this canal was extended lower dowm to the tidal estuary of 
the Exe. Previous to the year 1820 it was only available for 
> cssels of a draft not exceeding 9 ft , but by deepening it, raising 
the banks, and constnictmg new locks, drawing 14 ft of 

t 'ater were enabled to pass up to a basin and wharves at Jixctcr. 
"ibese works were earned out under the advice of Thomas 
Telford. A floating basin is accessible to ^esseli) of 350 tons, 
larger vessels lie at Top:>ham, at the iunction of the canal with 
t le estuary of the Exe ; while at the mouth of the estuary is 
1 1C port of Exmouth. Imports are miscellaneous, while paper, 
grain, cider and other goods are exported. Brewing, paper- 
making and irou-10 mding are cairii'd on, and the city is an 
important centre of agricultural trade. Tlie parliamentary 
borough returns one me.uber. The city is governed by a 
mayor, 14 aldermen and 42 councillors. Area, 3158 acres 
The eastern sub irb of Heaviiree, vhcre is the Exeter city 
asylum, is an urban district witli a population (1901) of 7529. 

Exeter was the Rornano-Bntish country to'wn of I sea Dam- 
iiontormu —X\\c mo^T westerly town in the south-wcsl of Roman 
Britain Mosaic pavements, potsherds, coins and other relics 
have b'^en fnj i l,and probably traces of the Roman walls .survive 
here and there in the medieval avails. It is said to be the Caer , 
Isce of the Britons, and its iinpoitancc as a British stronghold is 
shown liy th^ great earthwork w’hich the Britons threw' up to 
flefend it, on the site of which the castle was afterw'ards built, and 
by the number of roads w'hich branch fiom it Exeter is famous 
for the number of si-^ges wdiieh it sustained as the chief town 
in the south-w’est of J^ngland In 1001 it was unsuccessfully 
besieged by the Danes, but in the follow’ing year ivos given by 
Xing Mreci to Queen Emma, who appointed as re^, Hugh, a 
Frenchman, owing to whose treachery it was taken and destroyed 
by Sweyn m 1003. By 1050, however, it had ^ritevered, and 
was chosen by Leofric as tlie new seat of the birfhdjSTs of Devon. 
In io68, aft^r a si^‘gc of eighteen da}’s, Exeter^l^lirrendercd to 


' the Conqueror, who threw up a castle which was called Rouge- 
mont, from the colour of the rock on which it stood. Again in 
1137 the towm was held for Matilda by Baldwin de Redvers for 
three months and surrendered, at last, owing to lack of water. 
Three times subsequently Exeter held out successfully for the king 
—in 1467 against the Yorkists, in 1497 apinst Perkin Warbeck, 
and in 1549 against the men of Cornwall and Devon, who rose 
in defence of the old religion. During the civil wars the city 
declared for parliament, but w'as in 1643 taken by the royalists, 
who held It until 1646. The only otlier historical event of 
importance is the entry of William, prince of Orange, in 1688, 
shortly after his arrival in England. Exeter was evidently a 
borough by prescription some time before the Conquest, since 
the burgesses are mentioned in the Domesday Surv'cy. Its 
first charier granted by Henry I. gave the burgesses all the free 
customs W'hich the citizens of I.ondon enjoved, and w'as confimied 
and enlarged by most of the succeeding kings. By T227 govern- 
ment by a reeve had given place to that by a mayor and four 
bailiffs, which continued until the Municipal Reform Act of 1835. 
Numerous trade gilds were incorporated in Exeter, one of the 
first being the tailors' gild, incorporated m 1466. This by 14S2 
had become so powerful that it interfered wuth the government 
of the towm, and was dissolved on the petition of the burgesses. 
Another powTrful gild was that of the merchant adventurer^, 
incorporated in iS59> w'hich is said to have dictated laws to which 
the mayor and bailiffs submitted. From 1295 k-xeter 

was represented in parliament by two members, but in the latter 
year the number of representatives was reduced to one. E"xetcr 
was formerly noted for the manufacture of woollen goods, 
introduced in Elizabeth’s reign, and the value of its exports 
at one time exceeded half a million sterling yearly. The trade 
declined partly owing to the stringent laws of the trade gilds, 
and by the beginning of the 19th century had entirely dis- 
appeared, although at the time of its greatest prosperity it 
had been surpassed in \aliie and importance only by that of 
Leeds. 

See VtcU)Ma Countv Devon] Richaid Izackc, Antiquities 

of the City of Exeter (1077) , (T(*oigc Oliver, The History of the City 
of Eveter (1861), aucl E. A. baeoman, Exetci (“ Histoiic Towns** 
scMjes) (London, 1887), in the piefacc to which the iiamc& o£ carher 
historians of the city are given 

EXETEH, a town and one of the county-seats of Rockingham 
county, New Hampshire, U S.A., on the Squamscott river, 
about 12 m. S.W. of Portsmouth and about 51 m. N. by F.. of 
Boston, Mass. Pop. (1890) 4284; (1900) 4922, of whom 1066 
were foreign-born ; area, about 17 sq m. It is scrx'cd by the 
Western Division of the Boston & Maine railwxiy. The town 
has a public library and some old houses built m the colonial 
period, and is the scat of Phillips E^xeter Academy (incorporated 
in 1781 and opened in 1783). In its charter this institution is 
descril)ed as “ an academy for the purpose of promoting piety 
and virtue, and for the education of youth in the English, Latin 
and Greek languages, m writing, arithmetic, music and the art 
of speaking, practical geometry, logic and geography, and such 
other of the liberal arts and sciences or languages, as opportunity 
may hereafter permit ” It was founded by 13 r John Phillips 
(17 19-1795), a graduate of Hansard College, who acquired 
considerable wealth as a merchant at Exeter and gave nearly 
all of it to the cause of education. The academy is one of the 
foremost secondary schools in the countr}', and among its 
al’tmm have been Daniel Webster, Edward Everett, Lewis 
Cass (bom in Exeter in a house stffl standing), John Parker Hale, 
George Bancroft, Jared Sparks, John Gorham Palfrey, Richard 
Hildreth and Francis Bowen. The government of the academy 
IS vested in a board of six trustees, regarding whom the founder 
provided that a majority should be laymen and not inhabitants 
of Exeter. In 1909 -1910 the institution had 20 buildings, 32 
acres of recreation grounds, 16 instructors and 488 students, 
representing 38 states and territories of the United States and 
4 foreign countries. At Exeter also is the Robinson female 
seminary (1867), with 14 instructors and 272 students in 1906^ 
1907. ITle river furnishes water-power, and among the manu- 
factures of the town are shoes, machineiy", cottons^ brass, 
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The town is one oi vhe oldest in tlte state ; it was founded in 
1638 by Rev. John Wheelwright, an Antinomian leader who 
with a number of followers settled here after his banislmient 
from Massachusetts For their government the settlers adopted 
(1639) a plantation covenant, lliere was disagreement from the 
first, however, with regard to the measure ol loyalty to the king, 
and m 1643, 'v^'hcn Massachusetts had asserted her claim to this 
region and tlie other three New Hampshire towns had submitted 
to her jurisdiction, the majority of the inhabitants of Exeter 
also yielded, while the minority, including the founder, removed 
from the town. In 16S0 the town l^camc a part of the newly 
created province of New Hampshire. During the French and 
Indian wars it was usually protected by a garrison, and some 
of the garrison houses aic still standing, hrorn 1776 to 1784 
the stale legislatuie usually met at lCx('ler. 

See C. H. Bell. History of the Toivn of Exeter (Exeter, 1888). 

EXETER BOOK [Codex Exomen^^is], an anthology of Anglo- 
Saxon poctr)" presented to Exeter cathedral bv I.eofric,^ bishop 
of Exeter, England, from 1050 to 1071, and still in the possession 
of the dean and chapter. It contains some legal documents, the 
poems entitled Crist, Guthlac, PItoetnx, Juhana, The Wanderer 
and others, and concludes with between eighty and ninety 
riddles. It was first described in Humphrey Wanley’s Catalogiis 
. . . (1705) in detail but with many inaccuracies ; subse- 

quently by J. J. Conybeare, Account of a Saxon Manuscript 
(a paper read in 1812 ; printed with some extracts from the 
MS. in Archacologia, vol. x\ii. pp. 180-197, 1814). A complete 
transcript made (1831) by Robert ('hambers is m the British 
Museum (Addit. M.S. 9067) It was first printed in 1842 by 
Benjamin Thorpe for the Soc. of Antiq., London, as Codex 
Exoniensts . . . ivith an EngliAi TranAation, Notes and Indexes, 
More recent editions, chiefly based on Thorpe's text, are: — m 
Chr. (irein's Jhbhuihek der A S. Pocsie (vol. lii. part i, ed 
R. Wulker, Leipzig, 1897, with a bibliography), J Schipper in 
Pfeiffer’s Cermama, vol. xix. pp 327*339, and Israel Gollancz, 
The Exeter Book, pt i. (1S95), with English translation, for the 
Early English Text Society. 

A Oftailcd account, with biljhographios of the separate poems, is 
i>iveii hy R Wulkei, m der A S LUiratw, pp. 

(Leipzig, 1885) , sec also the introduction to The (;(«./ of Cynewulf . , 
i;dited by Prof A. S. Couk, with iiitioduction, notes iuid a globb«irv 
(Boston, USA, igoo^ For tlie poenih ' untamed in the MS bcc 
also Cynkwm 1 and Riddi i-s. 

EXHIBITION, a term, meaning in general a public display 
which lias a special modern sense as applied to public shows of 
i^oods for the promotion of tiade (Fr. exposition). The first 
lixhibition in this sense of which there is any account, in either 
sacred or profane history, was that held by King Ahasiicrus, 
who, according to the Book of Esther, show'ed in the third year 
of his reign ‘‘ the riches of his glorious kingdom, and the honour 
of his excellent majesty, many days, e^'en a liundred and four- 
score days.” The locale of this function was Shushan, the 
palace and the exhibits consisted of “ white, green and blue 
hangings, fastened with cords of fine linen and purple to silver 
rings and pillars of marble : the beds weie of gold and silver, 
upon a pavement of red, and blue, and white and black marble. 
And they gave them drink in vessels of gold, the vessels being 
diverse one from another,’’ The first exhibition since the 
Christian era was at Venice during the dogeship of Lorenzo 
Tiepolo, in 1268. On that occasion tfiere was a grand display, 
consisting of a water fete, a procession of the trades and an 
industrial exhibition. The various gilds of the Queen City of the 
Seas marched through the narrow streets to the great square of 
St Mark, and their Icjaders asked the dogarcssa to inspect the 
products of their industry. Other medieval exhibitions were 
the fairs held at Leipzig and Nizhni Novgorod in Europe, at 
Tanta in Egypt, and in 1689 that by the Dutch at Leiden. 

' For Lteofric, see F. E Warren, The Leofric Missal (1883). 

^ An “ exliibition,” m the sense of a minor .scholaiship, 01 annual 
paymoat to a student from the funds of a school or college, is a 
inodexn surviyal from the obsolete meaning of “ maintenance ** or 
“ endowment " (cf. Late Lati exhtlitio et tegumentum, he, food aad 
raiment), 


The first modern exhibition was held at I/Ondon in 1756 by 
the Society of Arts, which offered prizes for improvements in 
the manufacture of tapestry, carpets and porcelain, the exhibits 
being placed side by side. Five years afterwards, m 1761, the 
same society gave an exhibition of agricultural machinery. 
In 1797 a collective display of the art factorus of France, includ- 
ing those of Sevres, the Gobelins and the Savonnene, was made 
in the palace of St Cloud, and the exhibition was re}x;ated during 
the following year m the rue de Varennes, Paris. This experiment 
was so successful that in the last three days of the same year an 
exhibition under oflieial auspices, at which private exhibitors 
were allowed to compete, was held in the Champ dc Mars. Four 
years later, in 1801, there was a ‘^econd oflinal exhibition in 
the grand court of the Loin re. Upon that occasion juries of 
practical men examined the objects showm, and the winners of a 
gold medal w'cre ln^itcd to dine with Napoleon, who was at 
that time First (bnsul. In the report of the jury the following 
remark, ihlc sentence appeared “ 'Dierc is not an artist or 
inventor who, once obtaining thus a public recognition of 
his ability, has not found his reputation and his business 
largely increased.” The third Paris Exhibition, held in 1802, 
was the first to [Hihhsh an ofiicial catalogue. There were 540 
exhibitors, mchiding J. E. Montgolfier, the first aeronaut, and 
J. M. Jacquard, tlie inventor of the loom which bears his name. 
'J'hc fourth exhibition was held in 1806 in the esplanade in front 
of the Hotel des Invahdes, and attracted 1422 exhibitors. There 
were no more exhibitions till after the fall of the empire, but in 
1819 the fifth w’as held during the reign of Louis XVIIL, with 
1622 exhibitors Others were held at Pans at various intervals, 
that in 1849 having 4500 exhibitors. 

Other exhibitions, though on a smaller scale, were held in 
Dublin, I.ondon, and m various parts of Germany and Austria 
dining the first lialf of the iQlh century — that in 1844, lield at 
Berlin, ha\ing 3040 exhibitors Switzerland, Holland, Belgium, 
Sweden, Russia, Poland, luUy, Spam and Portugal all held 
exhibitions, and there was a Free Trade Bazaar of British 
Manufactures at Covent Garden theatre in 1845, w’hich at 
the time created a great deal of interest. But all these 
exhibitions were confined to the products of the country 
in winch they took place, and the first great International 
Exhibition was held in London in 1851 by the Society of Arts, 
under the presidency of the prime consort. All nations were 
invited to compete ; a site was obtained in Hyde Park, and a 
building 20 acres in ixtcnt was erected, after the design of Sir 
[oseph Paxton, at a ost of £1-03.168. The exhibition was open 
for five months and fifteen days. The receipts amounted to 
£506,100, and the suiplus was £186,000. The number of visitors 
was 6,039,195, and the money taken at the doors was £423,792. 
The total number of exhibitors was 13,937, of which Great 
Britain contributed 6861, the British colonies 520 and foreign 
countries 6556. Tlie International Exhibition of 1851 was 
followed by those of New York and Dublin in 1853, Melbourne 
and Munich in 1854, and Pans m 1855 — this latter was held in 
the l*alais dTndustnc, which remained in existence until pulled 
down to make room for the two Palais des Beaux Arts, which 
formed one of the attractions of the 1900 exhibition. The 
exhibitors numbered 20,839 and the visitors 5,162,330. There 
were national exhibitions during the following years in several 
Europejin countries, but the next great world’s fair was held at 
London m 1862. The total space roofed in amounted to 988,000 
sq. ft., 22-65 acres, the number of visitors was 6,211,103, and 
the amount received at the doors £408,530. The death of the 
prince consort had a depressing effect upon the enterprise. 
In 1865 an exhibition was held at Dublin, the greater proportion 
of the funds being supplied by Sir Benjamin Lee Guinness. 
The number of attendances during six months was 900,000, and 
the exhibition was opened at night. An Italian exhibition was 
held at Rome in 1862. 

The Pans Exhibition of 1867 was upon a far larger scale than 
that of 1855. It was held, like those that precexled and succeeded 
it, at the Champ de Mars, and covered 41 acres. The building 
resembled an exaggerated gasometer- The external ring was 
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devoted to machinery, the internal to the gradual develop- 
ment of civilization, commencing with the stone age and con- 
tinuing to the present era. A great feature of the exhibition was 
the park, which was studded with specimens of every style of 
modern architecture — Turkish mosques, Swedish cottages, 
English lighthouses, Egyptian palaces and Swiss chalets. The 
number of attendances was 6,805, ()6c). exhibitors numbered 
43,217, and the total amount received for entrances, concessions, 
&c., was ^(,420,735. This was the fiist exhibition at which there 
were Internationa! restaurants. The cost of the exhibition was 
defrayed parth by the slate and fiartly by private subscriptions. 

Small exhibitions were held in various parts of Europe between 
1867 and 1870, and in the latter yeni a scries of international 
exhibitions, confined to one or tno special descriptions of 
produce or manufactures, was inaugurated in London at South 
Kensington. Tlle^e continued till 1874, hut ihev failed to attract 
any very large attendance of the public and were abandoned. 
A medal was given to each exhibitor, and leports on the various 
exhibits were published, but there was no examindtion of the 
exhibits by jurors, Jn 1873 there was an International Exhibi- 
tion at Vienna. The mam building, a rotunda, was erected m 
the l>eautiful park of the Austrian capital. There were halls 
for machinery and agricultural products, and hundreds of 
buildings, erected by different nations, were scattered amongst 
the woodlands of the Prater. Unfortunately, an outbreak 
of choleia diminished the attendance of visitors, and the receipts 
were only £20^,477, although the visitors weic said to Iv 
reached 6,740,500, and the number of exhibitors was 25,760. 

None of the International Exhibitions held between 1857 
and 1873 had attracted as many as 7,000,000 visitors, but the 
gradual extension of education amongst the masses, and the 
greater facilities for locomotion, brought about by the growth 
of the railway system m all portions of the civilized world, 
lanrelv increased tlic* attendances at subsequent World's Fairs 
TK Centennial Exhibition of 1876, to celebrate tlie one-hundredth 
anniversarv of Ameucan Independence, was held at Fairmount 
Park, Philadelphia. The funds were raised partly b> private 
8ub_^^nptl(ms, and partly by donations from the ciU of Phila- 
ciclpb: i, from Pennsyhania and some* of the neighbouring states. 
The central government at Washington made a large loan, 
which was subsequently repaid. The principal buildings, five in 
number, occupied an area ot 48 J acres, and there were bt*vcral 
smaller structure's, which in the aggregate must have filled half 

muc'h space more, the largest being that devoted to the ex- 
hibits of the \ a! ions departments of the United States govern- 
ment, Avhich covered 7 acres. Several novelties in exhibition 
management were introduced at Philadelphia. Instead of gold, 
silver and bronze medals, only one description, bronze, was 
issued, the diHcrence between the merits of the different exhibits 
being shown by the reports. Season tickets were not issued, 
and the puce of admission, the same on all occasions, was hall 
a Uoilar, or about 2s id. The exhibition was not open at night 
or on Sundays, thus following the British, and not the con- 
tinental, precedent. The number of visitors was 9,892,625, of 
wl'oin 8,004,214 paid for admission, the balance being exhibitors, 
OihcLils and attendants. The total receipts amounted to 
^763,899, Upon one occasion, the Pennsylvania day, 274,919 
persons — the Lvrgest number that had visited any exhibition 
up to that date — passed through the turnstiles. The display 
of machinery was the finest ever made, that of the United States 
occupying 480,000 .svj. ft. The motive-power was obtained from 
a Corliss engine ot 1600 hoi se-povver. At this exhibition the 
Cnitcd Kingdom and Uie Biitish Colonies of C'anada, Victoria, 
New South Wales, New Zealand, Cape Colony and Tasmania 
made a \ ery fine display, which was only excelled by that of the 
United States. 

'live Paris Exhibition of 1878 was upon a far larger scale in 
even’ respect than any which had Imm previously held in any 
part of the world. The total area covered not less than 66 acres, 
the mam building in the Champ de Mani occupying 54 acres. 
The French exhibits filled one-half the eatillb«t»ce, the remaining 
moictv being occupieil by the other the world. The 


United Kingdom, British India, Canada, Victoria, New South 
Wales, Queensland, South Australia, Cape Colony and some 
of the British crown colonies occupied nearly one-third of the 
space set aside for nations outside France. Germany was the 
only great country which was not represented, but there were a 
few German paintings. The display of fine arts and machinery 
was upon a very large and comprehensive .scale, and the Avenue 
des Nations, a street 2400 ft. in length, was devoted to specimens 
of the domestic architecture of nearly every country in Europe, 
and ot several in Asia, Airica and America. The palace of the 
Trocadero. on the northern bank of the Seine, was erected for 
the cxhiliition. It was a handsome structure, with towers 250 ft. 
in height and flanked by two galleries. The rules for admission 
were the same as lho.se at Philadelphia, and every person — ■ 
exhibitor, journalist or official — w’ho had the right of entrance 
was compelled to forward two copies of his or her photograph, 
i one of which was attached to the card of entry. The ordinary 
tickets w'ere not sold at th^ doors, but were obtainable at various 
government offices and shops, and from numerous pedlars in 
all parts of the city and suburbs, 'fhe buildings were somewhat 
unfinished upon the open mg day, political complications having 
prevented the French government and the French people from 
paying much attention to the exhibition till about six months 
before it was opened ; but the efforts made m April were pro- 
digious, and by June ist, a month after the opening, the exhibi- 
tion was complete, and afforded an objeetdesson of the recovery 
of France Irom the calamUies of 1870-1871. The decisions 
arrived at b) the international juries were accompanied by 
medals of gold, silvci and bronze. The expenditure by the 
United Kingdom was defrayed out of tlie consolidated revenue, 
each British colony defraying its own expenses. The display of 
the United Kingdom was untler the control of a royal commission, 
of which the prince of Wales was president. The number of 
paying visitors to tlu* exhibition was 13,000,000, and the cost 
of the enterprise to the French government, which supplied all 
the funds, was a little less than a million sterling, after allowing 
for the value of the permanent buildings and the Trocadero 
Palace, winch were sold to the city of Paris 1 'he total number 
of persons who visited Pans during the time the exhibition was 
o[)en was 571,792, or 308,974 more than came to the French 
metropolis during the year 1877, and 46,021 in excess of the 
visitors (luring the previous exhibition of 1867. It was stated 
at the time that, in addition to the impetus given to the tiade of 
France, the revenue of the Republic and of the city of Paris 
from customs and octroi duties was increased by nearly three 
millions sterling as compared with the previous year. 

Exhibitions on a scale of considerable magnitude were held at 
Sydney and Melbourne in 1879 and 1880, and many continental 
and American manufacturers took advantage of them in order 
to bring the products of their industry directly under the notice 
of Australian consumers, who had previously purchased their 
supplies through the instrumentality of British merchants. 
'I'he United Kingdom and India made an excellent display at 
both cities, but the effect of the two great Australian exhibitions 
was to give a decided impetus to German, American, French and 
Belgian trade. One of the immediate results was that lines of 
steamers to Melbourne and Sydney commenced to run from 
Marseilles and Bremen ; another, that for the first time in the 
liistory of the Australian colonies, branches of French banks 
were opened in the two principal cities. The whole cost of these 
exhibitions was defrayed by the local governments. 

Exhibitions were held at Turin and Brussels during 1880, 
and smaller ones at Newcastle, Milan, Lahore, Adelaide, Perth, 
Moscow, Ghent and Lille during 1881 and 1882, and at Zurich, 
Bordeaux and Caraccas in Venezuela during 1883. The next 
of any importance was held at Amsterdam in the latter year. 
On that occasion a new departure in exhibition management 
was made. The government of the Netherlands was to a certain 
extent responsible for the administration of the exhibition, 
but the funds were obtained from private sources, and a charge 
was made to each nation represented for the sp^ce it occupied. 
The United Kingdom, India, Victoria and New South Wales 
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took part in the exhibition^ nut there was no official representa- 
tion of the mother country. Exhibitions on somewhat similar 
lines were held at Nice and Calcutta m the winter of 1883 and 
1884, and at Antwerp in 1895. 

A series of exhibitions, under the presidency of the then prince 
of Wales, and managed by Sir Cunliffe Owen, was commenced at 
South Kensington in 1883. 'I'he first was devoted to a display of 
the various industries connected with fishing ; the second, m 
1884, to objects connected with hygiene ; the third, in 1885, to 
Tiventions ; and the fourth, in 1886, to the British colonies and 
India. These exhibitions attracted a large number of visitors 
and realized a substantial profit. They might have been con- 
tinued indefinitely if it had not been that the buildings in which 
they were held had become very dilapidated, and that the ground 
covered by them was required for other purposes. There was 
no examination of the exhibits by juries, but a tolerably liberal 
supply of instrumental music was supplied by military and 
civil bands. The Crystal Palace held a sui’i'essful International 
Exhibition in 1884, and there was an Italian Exhibition at Turin, 
and a Forestry Exhibition at Edinlairgh, during the same year 
A World’s Industrial Fair was held at New Orleans in 1884-1885, 
and there were universal Exhibitions at Montenegro and Antwerp 
in 1885, at Edinburgh in 188O, Liverpool, Adelaide, Newcastle 
and Manchester in 1887, and at Glasgow, Barcelona and Brussels 
in 1888. Melbourne held an International ICxhibilion in 1888- 
1889 to celebrate the Centenary of Australia. Great Britain, 
Germany, France, Austria and the United States were ofticially 
represented, and an expenditure of /,237,784 was incurred by the 
local government. 

The Paris Exhibition of 1889 marked an important change 
in the policy which ha<l previously characicnzed the management 
of these gatherings, 'fhe funds were contributed partly by the 
state, which voted 17,000,000 francs, and by the municipality of 
Pans, which gave 8,000,000. A guarantee fund amounting to 
23,124,000 francs was rais(‘d, and on this security a sum of 
t 8, 000, 000 francs w«^s obtained nnd paid into the coffers of the 
administration 'flic bankers who advanced this sum retouped 
themselves by the issue of 1,200,000 “ lions, each of 25 francs 
Every bon contained 25 admissions, valued at i franc, and 
certain privileges in the shape of partu ipalion in a lottery, the 
grand prix being £ 20,000 The calculations of the promoters 
were tolerably aci'uratc. I’he attendances reached the then 
unprecedented nu nber of 32,350,297, of whom 25,398,609 paid 
in entrance tickets and 2,723,366 entered liv season tickets. A 
sum of 2,307 ,q()() franes w\is obtained by concessions for 
rcstauiants and “ side-shows,” upon which the administration 
relied for much of the attractiveness of the cxluliition. The 
total expenditure was 44,000,000 fiancs, and there was a small 
surplus. The space covered in the Champ dc Mars, the Trocadero, 
Jie Palais d’ Industrie, the In^rJides and the Quai d’Orsay was 
72 acres, as compared with 66 acres in 1878 and 41 acres in 1867. 
Amongst the novelties was the EifTel Tower, 1000 ft. in height, 
ind a faithful reproduction of a street m ('airo. The .sy.stem of 
*ntcrnational juries was continued, but instead of gold, silver 
and copper medals, diplomas of various merits were granted, 
each entitling the holder to a uniform medal of bronze. Some 
of the side-shows,” although perhaps pecuniary successes, 
(lid not add to the dignity of the exhibition. The date at which 
it was held, the Centenary of the French Re\’olntion, did not 
commend it to several European governments. Austria, 
Hungary, Belgium, China, Ivgypt, Spam, Great Britain, Italy, 
Luxemburg, Holland, Peru, Portugal, Rumania and Russia 
took part, but not officially, while Germany, Sweden, Turkey 
and Montenegro were con.spicuous by their absence. On the 
other hand, Argentina, Bolivia, Chile, the United Sutes, Greece, 
Guatemala, Morocco, Mexico, Nicaragua, Norway, Paraguay, 
Salvador, the South African Republic, Switzerland, Uruguay 
and Venezuela sent commissioners, who were accredited to the 
government of the French Republic. The total number of 
exhibitors was 61,722, of which France contributed 33,937, and 
the rest of the world 27,785. The British and colonial section 
was under the management the Society of Arts, wffiich obtained 


a guarantee fund of £16,800, and, in order to recoup itself for its 
expenditure, made a charge to exhibitors of 5s. per sq. ft. for the 
space occupied. There were altogether 1149 British exhibitors, 
of whom 429 were in the Fine Arts section. One of the leatures 
of the exhibition was the number of congresses and conferences 
held m connexion with it. 

During the year 1890 there was a Mining Exhibition at the 
Crystal Palace, and a Military Exhibition in the grounds of 
Chelsea Hospital; in i8()t a Naval Exhibition at Chelsea and 
an International at Jamaica. In 1891-1892 there were exhibi- 
tions at Palermo and at Launceston in Tasmania ; in 1892, a 
Naval Exhibition at Liverpool, and one of Electrical Appliances 
at the Crystal Palace. A senes of small national exhibitions 
under private management was Ixdd at Earl’s Court between 
1887 and 189T. The first of the serums was that of the United 
States — Italy followed m 1888, Spam in 1889, Fiance m 1890 
and Germany in 1891. 

The next e^xhibition of the first order of magnitude was at 
Chicago m 1895, and was h(‘ld in ('(‘lebration of the 400th anni- 
versary of the discovery of Aniern a by Columbus. 'Ihe financial 
arrangements were undertaken by a company, with a (wpilal of 
£2,000,000. The ((‘iitral government at VVnshinglon allotted 
£10,000 for the purposes of fon^ign exhibits, and £300,000 for 
the erection and administration of a building to coiitaia exhibits 
from the various deji.nrtinents of stite. The exhibition wais held 
at Jackson I’ark, a place for public rec reation, 580 a( n s in extent, 
situated on th(‘ shore of l.akc Michigan, on the southern side of 
l!ie ( itv, with which it was conn(*('led by railways and tramways. 
Spccicd provision was made for locomotion m the grounds 
themselves by a continuous travelling platform and an elevated 
(‘lectnc railway The proximity of lli(‘ lake, and of some aitifici •! 
c.inals whuli had been ( onstructed, rendered possible the servae 
of electric and steam launches The exhibition remained op n 
fiom the ist of May to the 3olh of Octolier, and was vi^^ifcd by 
21,477,212 pcTsons, eac li of whom paid half a dollar bdiont 
2s. id) for admission, 'khc largest number of visitors on any 
one day w.is 716,881. In addition to its direct vole of £320 000, 
C'ongrcss granted £^00 000 to the exhibition m a special coinage, 
which sold at an enhanced price, 'ihe receipts fiom admissions 
weie £», 12 o,ooo; from concessions, £750,000 ; and the miscel- 
laneous rc'ccipfs, £159,000* total, £3,029,000. The tcttal 
expenses were £5,222,000. Of the sums raised bv the Compv\ny, 
£400,000 was returned to the subscriber^. Speaking roughlv, it 
mav be sa’d that the total outlay on the ChicMgo F.shibition was 
SIX millions steilmg, ol whieh three millions were earned by the 
Fair, two millions subscribed In Chicago and a milliun pruvelcd 
by the United Suites government 'Ihe sums exjiended by the 
parlieipating foreign governments w'ere estimated at £i,.t4o,coo. 
'Fhe total area occupied by buildings at Chicago was as nearly as 
possible 200 acres, the largc'sl building, that devoted to nninu- 
factures, being 1687 ft. by 787, and 30*5 acies The fund*, for 
the British commission, which was under tlie control of the 
Society of Arts, were provided by the impeiial government, 
which granted £60,000. The number of British exhibitors was 
2236, of w'hom 5()7 were li luslruil, 501 Fine Arts and 1158 
Women’s work. In this total were included 18 Indian exhibi- 
tors. The space occupied by Great Britain was 306,285 S(), It. ; 
and, in addition, separate buildings were erected in the grounds. 
These were Victoria House, the headquarters of the British 
commission; the Indian Bavilion, erected by the Indian Tea 
Association , the Kiosk of the White Star Steamship Company; 
and the structure set up by the jMaxirn-Nordenfelt Company. 
Canada and New South Wales had sc'parate buildings, which 
covered 100,140 and 50,951 sq. ft. respectively ; and Cape 
Colony occupied 5250, Ceylon 27,574, British Guiana 3367, 
Jamaica 4250, Trinidad 3400 and India 3584 sq. ft. in the 
several buildings. The total space occupied by the British 
Colonics was therefore 193,660 sq. ft. The system of awards 
was considered extremely unsatisfactory. Instead of inter- 
national juries, a single judge was appointed for each class, and 
the recompenses were all of one grade, a bronze medal and a 
diploma, on which was stated the reasons which induced tie 
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judge to make his decision. Some judges took a high standard, 
and refused to make awards except to a small proportion ol 
selected exhibits ; others took a low one, and gave awards 
indiscriminately. About 1183 awards were made to British 
exhibitors. The French refused to accept any awards. The 
value of the British goods exhibited was estimated, exclusive 
ol Fine Arts, at £430,000, and the expenses of showing them at 
£200,000. A large expenditure was incurred in the erection of 
buildingN, which were more remarkable for their beauty and 
grandeur than for their suitablencs', to the jiurposes lor which 
they were intended. Considerable areas were devoted to “ side- 
shows/’ and the Midway PUisance, as it \vas teimed, resembled 
a gigantic fair. Every country in the world contributed some- 
thing. 'rheie were sights* and show'* of eveiy sort from every- 
where. The foreign countries r(‘picsentcd were Argentina, 
Austna, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Bulgaiia, ('lulc, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Curacoa, Denmark, Danish West Indies, 
Ecuador, France, Gcinianv, Greece, Guatemala, Honduras, 
Hayti, Japan, Johorc, Korea, Liberia, Mexico, Monaco, Nether- 
lands, Norway, Oiangc Fieo Slate, Faiaguiiy, Persia, Portugal, 
Russia, Siam, Spain, Sweden, Tuikey, United Kingdom and 
Colonies, Urugu«iy and Venezuela. 

Exhiiutionj were held at Antwerp, Madrid and Bucharest 
in 189 Holmit m 189-1-1895; Bordeaux, 1895: Nizhni 
Novgorod, Beilin and Buda-Pest m 1896 ; Brussels and Brisbane 
in 1897. series of exhibitions, under the management of the 
London ILxhibitions Company, commenced at Earl’s Court in 
1895 continued in successive v cars. 

I’he Pans l^xhibition of 1900 w^as larger than any which had 
been previously held in Europe. Tlie buildings did not cover 
so much ground as those at Chicago, but many of those at Pans 
hdtJ two or more floois. In. addition to the localities occupic<l 
in 1889, additional space was ol^tained at the Champs Elysecs, 
the park of V’lnccnncs, on the north bank of the Seme between 
the Place de la Concorde, and at the Trocadero. The total 
superficial area occupied was as follows : Champ de l^lars, 
124 acres; Esplanade des Invalides, 30 acres; Tiocadero 
(jardens, 40 acres ; Champs LI>sees, 37 acres ; quavs on kdt 
bank ol Seme, 23 acres ; quays on right bank of Seine, 23 acres ; 
piark at Vincennes, 270 at res . total, 549 acres. The spvU'e occupied 
l)y buildings and coveied in amounted to .1,865,328 s(j. ft., iiij 
acres. The French section coveicd 2,691,000 sep ft , the foieigu 
1,829,880, and those at the park ol \ inccnnes 344,448 sq. ft. 
About one bundled From li and seventy-five foreign pavilions and 
detached buildings tveie erected m the grounds in addition to 
the tlurty-six olhcial pavilions, winch were for the most jmrt 
along the Guai d’Or.sjy. f'unds were raised upon the same 
system a^ that adopted m 1889. 'i’he Fiench govei nment granted 
£800,000, and a similar sum was contributed by the munici- 
pality of Paris. £2,400,000 was raised by the issue of 3,250,000 
“ bans,” each ot the value of 20 francs, and containing 20 
tickets of admission to the exhibition of the face value of one 
franc each, and a document which gave its lioldcr a light either 
to a reduced rate for admission to tlic diOeient “ side-show.s ” 
or else to a diminution in the railway fare to and from Pans, 
together with a participation in the piizes, amoimting to six 
million francs, drawn at a senes of lotteries. Permission to 
erect restaurants, and to open places of amiusement in buiklings 
erected for that pur[)ose, were sold at high prices, and for these 
privileges, which only realised 2,307.999 francs in 1889, Uie 
concession vin^s agt^eed to pay 8864,142 fiancs in i<)oo. The 
results difl not justify the e.xpcclations whuh had been formed, 
and the administration finally consented to receive a much 
smaller sum. The administration Cidculated that they would 
have 65,000,000 paying visitors, though there were only 13^000,000 
m 1878 and 25,398,609 in 1889. A very few w'ceks after the 
opening day, April i5tli, it became evident that the estimated 
fjguicj would not be reached, since a large numl>er of holders 
of “ bons ” threw them on the market, and the selling price 
an admission ticket declined from the [xir value of one franc 
less than half that amount, or from 30 to 50 centimes. TW 
proprietors of the restaurants and “ side-shows ” discover^ 


that they had paid too much for their concessions, tJiat the 
buildings they had erected were far too handsome and costly 
to be profitable, and that the public preferred the exhibition 
itself to the so-('allcd attractions. The exhibition was largely 
visited by foreigners, but various causes kept away many 
persons cf wealUi and position. Although many speculators were 
ruined, the exhibition itself was successful. The attendance 
was unprecedentedly large, and during the seven months the 
exhibition was open, 39,000,000 persons paid for admission with 
47,000,000 ticketti, since fiuru tw'u to five tukets were demanded 
at certain times ol the day and on ceitaiii occasions. The entries 
of exhibitors, attendauU and officials tot«illed 9,000^000. The 
leceipts w'ere 114,450,213 fraiK's (£4,578,249), and tlie ex- 
])enditure 116,500,000 (£1,660,000), leaving a deficiency of lalliei 
mure than two millions oi fiiiius (£80,000). Tt was calculated 
that tlie expenditure ol the foreign nations which look part 10 
the exhibition w'as six millions sterling, and of the Freiuli 
exhibitors and eoncessamaiies three millions sterling 

A new plan of classifying exhibils was adopted at Pans, all 
being displayed according to their nature, and not according to 
ihcir countiy of origin, as had been (he system iit previous 
cxhibitioiLs. One-half the space in each group was allotted to 
Frame, so that the exhibitors ol that nation were enabled to 
overwhelm their rivals by tlie nunibei and magnitude of the 
objects displayed by them. All the agnciiltiiral implements, 
whatevci tlieir nationality, vveie in one place, all the ceiamics 
in another, so that theie was no exdusively Biilish and no 
exclusively German court The only exception to this rule was 
in the Trocadero, where the Ficneh, I’ntisli, Dutch, and Portu- 
guese Colonies, Algeiia, Tunis, Sibciia, the South African 
Republic, China and Japan w(tc allowed to ereiT at their twvn 
cost separate pavilions. The greater nmnbt'r ol the nalionalila s 
ri'presented had palaces of their own in tlie rue des Nations alon*.; 
tlie Quai d'Oisay, 111 which thoroughlare weie to be setn the 
Inuldmgs erected I))' Italy. Turkc) , the United States, JEainiait, 
Portugal, Austna, Jhisnia - Herzegovina, ikui, Ilungaiy, th(‘ 
United Kingdom, Persia, Belgium, Norway, Luxeihbuig, 
Finland, Geiman), Spam, Bulgaria, ]\Ionaco, Sweden, Rumania, 
Greec'c, .Servia and Mexico. Scattered about the giounds, in 
addition to lliosc in the Troeadeio, wx^re the buildings of San 
Mcuino, Morocco, Eiaiador and Koiea. Neailv every civilit(‘d 
country in the world was repicscnted at the exhilation, the most 
conspicuous absentees being Argentina, Brazil, ChiJc, and some 
olhei South and (entral American Republics, and a number 
of the British colonics. The most noteworthy attractions of the 
exhibition were the magnificent effects produced by electricity 
in the palace clevoti'd to it m the Cliateau d’Eaii ancl in the Hall 
of illusions, the two palaces of the Fine Aits in the Champs 
Elvscc.s, and tlie Bridge over the Seine dedicated to the memory 
of Alexander II. These permanent Fine Art palates were 
devmtcd, the one to modern painting and sculpture, the 
other to the works of Fiemdi artists and art workmen who 
llounshed from the dawai of French art up to the end of tlic 18th 
(enlury. 

The United Kingdom was well but not liiigely lepresavted 
both in Fine Arts and Manufactures, the administration of tlie 
section being in the hands of a loyal commission, presided o\er 
In the prince of Wales. The jjnti.sli pavalion contained an 
important collection of paintings of the British school, chiefly 
Iw Reynolds, Gainsborough and their contemporaries, and by 
'Purnci and Burne-Jones. Special buildings had bein erected 
by the Britisli colonies and by Biitish India. Canada, West 
Australia and Mauritius occupied the former, India and Ceylon 
the latter For tlie first time since the war of 1870 Germany 
took part m a Frendi International Exhibition, and the exhibits 
showed the great mdusti ux\ prngresb which liad loeen made since 
the foundation of the empire in 1870. The United Stateii made 
a fine display, and fairly divided the honours with Germany. Re- 
I markable progress was manifested 111 the exhibits of Canada and 
' Hungary. France miuntained her superiority in all the objects 
in which good taste was the first consideration, but the more 
utihUrian exhibits W'crc more remarkab? for their numher than 
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their quality, except those connected with electrical work and 
display, automobiles and iron-work. The number of exhibitors 
in the industrial section from the British empire, including India 
and the colonies, was 1250, who obtained 1647 awards, as many 
persons exhibited in several classes. There were, in addition, 
465 awards for “ collaborateurs,” that is, assistants, engineers, 
foremen, craftsmen and workmen who had co-operated in the 
production of the exhibits. In tlie British Fine Arts section 
there were 429 exhibits by 282 exhibitors and 175 awards. 

In later years, important international exhibitions have been 
hold at Glasgow, and at Buflalo, New York, in 1901, at St Louis 
(commemoiating the Louisiana purchase) in 1904, at Licgc in 
1905, at Milan in 1906, at Dublin in 1907, and in London (Franco- 
British), T008. In the artistic t.iste and magnificence of their 
buildings and the interest of their exhibits these took their (uc 
from the great Fans Exhibition, and even in some cases went 
be>ond it, notably at Buffalo St [.ouis (q.v ) and T.ondon. 

And it might well be thought that the evolution of this t} po of 
piil)hr show had reai'hed its limits. (G C L) 

EXHUMATION (trom Me<l. [.at. cy:humarc ; e.v, out of, and 
humus, ground), the act of digging up and removing an object 
from the ground. 'I'he word is paiticularly applied to the 
removal of a dead body from its place of hunal. For the offence 
of exhuming a body without legal authority, and the proc'css of 
obtaining siuh aiithorilv, see Burial and Burial Acts. 

EXILARCH, in Jewish history, “ ( hief or Prince of the 
Captivity.^’ The Jew^s of Babylonia, after the fall of the first 
temple, were teimed by Jeremiah and F/ckiel the people of the 
“ Exile.’’ Hence the head of the Babylonian Jews was the 
exilarch (in Aramaic Rcbh Galulha), The office w'as hereditary 
and e.irned with it consKh'r.ihh* power. Some traditions regarded 
llie last king of David ir d(‘S('ent (Jehoii3chin)as the first exilarch, 
and all the later holders ol the dignity claimed to be scions of the 
royal house of Judah. Under the Arsacids and Sassanids the 
oltice continued. In the 6th century an attempt was made to 
secure by force political autonomy for the Jews, but tho exilarch 
who led the movement (Alar Zutra) was exec uted. For some lime 
thereafter the office was in abeyance, but under Arabic rule there 
was a considerable »'evivdl of its dignity. From the middle of 
the 7th till tlic mil centuries the exikirchs w'erc all descendants 
of Bostanai, through whom “ the splendour of the offire was 
renewed and its political position nude secure ” (Bacher). The 
last exilarch of importance was David, son of Zakkai, whose 
(ontest With Seailiah {qv.) had momentous consequences. 
Hezckiah (r. 1040) was tht^ last Babylonian exilarch, though 
the title left its traces in later ages. Benjamin of Tiidela 
(liinerary^ p. 61) names an exilarch Daniel b. llisdai in the ulh 
centur\L Petahiah {TraveU, p. 17) records that this Daniel’s 
nephew surreeded to the offi('e jointly wuth a R, Samuel. The 
latter, according to Petahiah, had a learned daughter who 
‘‘ gave instruction, through a window, remaining in the house 
while the disciples were lielow, unable to see her.’’ 

Our chief knowledge of the position and function of the 
exilarch concerns the period I'leginning with the Arabic rule in 
Persia. In the age succeeding the Mahommedan conquest the 
exilarch WTis noted for the stately retinue that accompanied him, 
the luxurious banquets given at his abode, and the courtly 
eticjiicttc that prevailed there, A brilliant account has come 
down of the ceremonies nt the installation of a new exilarch. 
Homage was paid to him by the rabbinical heads of the colleges 
(each of whom was called Gaon, q.v ) \ rich gifts w’ere presented ; 
he visited the synagogue in state, where a costly canopy had 
been erected over his seat. The exilarch then delivered a dis- 
course, and in the benediction or doxology {Qacldish) his name 
was inserted. Thereafter ho never left his house except in a 
carriage of state and in the company of a large retinue. He 
would frequently have audiehces of the king, by whom he was 
graeiinisly received. He derived a revenue from taxes which he 
was empowered to exact. The exilarch could excommunicate, 
and no doubt had considerable jurisdiction over the Jews. A 
spitited description of the glories of the exilarch is given in 
DTsraeli’s novel Alroy, 


See Neubauer, Mediaev<il Jetttsh LhronideSy 11. 63 ; Zacuto> 

Yuhaun ; Graetz, Oeschtihfe., voIk. iv. vi. , Bcnjamia of Tudcla» 
I tine t at y, ed. Adler, pp. 39 seq ; Bacher, Jeumh Encyclopaedia, 
vol. V 288, (I A ) 

EXILE (Lat. exstUim or exiUuvij from exsul or exul, which is 
derived from ev, cut of, and the root sal^ to go, seen in satire, to 
leap, consul, &c. ; the connexion with solum, soil, country is now 
generally considered wrong), banishment from one’s native 
country by the compulsion of authority. In a general sense 
exile IS applied to prolonged absence from one’s country either 
through force of circumsUnces or when undeigone \olijntarily. 
Among the Greeks, in the Homenc «agc, banishment (</>^7')) was 
sometimes inflicted as a punishment by the authoiilics for 
Climes affecting the general inteusts, but is chiefly known in 
(onnexion with cases of homicide. With these the state had 
nothing to do ; the punishment of the murderer was the duty 
iind privilege of the relatives of the murdered man. Unless the 
relatives could be induced to accept a money payment by way 
of compensation (ttolv/j, v/ercgcld ; see especially Homer, Iliad, 
will 4<)7), m which case the murderer Avas allowed to remain in 
the country, his only means of escaping pimislimcnt was flight 
to a foieign land. If, dining his sell-imposed exile, the relatives 
expressed their willingness to accept the indemnity, he was at 
liberty to return and resume his position in society. 

In Liter times IvnLhment w (i) a legal punishment for 
particular offences ; (2) voluntary. 

1. Banishment for life with confiscation of property was 
inflictctl upon those who destroyed or uprooted the sacred olives 

I at Athens ; upon tliose w'ho remained neutral during a sedition 
(bv a law of Solon, winch sul^seiinentlv fell into abcvance) ; upon 
those who gaNo letiigi to or reteivcd on lioard ship a man who 
had fled to avoid punishment ; upon thos(' wlio wounded with 
intent to kill and those who prompted them to .such an act (it is 
uncertain whether in this case exile w^as lor life or temporary); 
upon any one who wilfully murdcTed an alien, for impiety, 
(ortain political crimes were aho simiLxrly punished— treason, 
laconism, sycophancy (sec Sycophant), attempts to subvert 
existing decrees. For the peculiar form of banishment called 
OsiKAcisM, see separate article. 

In c^jLscs of voluntary homu idc the pumshrrtcnt w^ts death ; 
but (except in cases of parricide) tlio murderer could leave the 
country unmolested after the first day at the tnal He w^as 
iMHind to remain outside Attica, and when on foreign soil was 
not allowed to appear at the public games, to enter tho temples 
or take part in sacnfirc'! ; but proxided that he adliered to the 
presc'nbed regulations, he wms accorded a certain amount of 
pioteclion. Even when a general amnesty was proclaimed, 
he was not allowed to return ; it he did so, he might at once be 
put to fleath. 

Temporary exile (tho period of which is uncertain) WTthout 
confiscation, was the punishment for in\oliintar\’ homicide. As 
soon as the rclatnes of the deceased became reconciled to the 
man who had slam him, the latter was permitted to return ; 
further, since banishment was only temporary, it is reasonable to 
suppose that the law insisted upon such reconciliation. 

2. (dtizens sometimes voluntarily left the country for other 
reasons (debt, inability to pay a fine). Since extradition was 
only demanded in cases of high treason or other serious offences 
against the state, the fugitive was not interfered with. He was 
at liberty to return after a certain time had elapsed. 

Little is known about exile as it affected Sparta a.nd other 
Greek towms, but it is probable that the same conditions pre- 
vailed as at Athens. 

At Rome, in early timc=;, exile w'as not a punishment, but ratlu r 
a means of escaping punishment. Before judgment had been 
finally pronounced was open to any Roman citizen condemned 
to death to escape the penalty by voluntary exile {!>olum vertcre 
exsiln causa). To prevent his return, he was interdicted from 
the use of fire and water ; if he broke the interdict and returned, 
any one had the right to put him to death. The aquae et ignis 
(to w'hich €t tech ‘‘ shelter ” is sometimes added) interdictio is 
variously explained as exclusion from the necessaries of life. 
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from the symbols of civic communion, or from “ the marks of 
a pure society, which the cnminal would defile by his further 
iHe of them.’' Subsequently (probably at the time of the 
(irarchi) it became a recognized legal penalty, practically 
equivalent tu “ exile,” taking the place of capital punishment. 
Ihe cnminal wa^ permitted to withdraw from the city after 
sentence was pronounced ; but in order that this withdrawal 
might as far as possible bear the 1 haracter of a punishment, his 
departure was sanctioned by a decree of the people which 
declared his exile permanent. Authorities are not agreed 
whether this exile by interdiction entailed loss of etinias ; accord- 
ing to some this did not ensue until (as in earlier times) the 
criminal had assumed the citizenship of the state in which he 
had taken refuge and thereby lost his rights as a citizen of Rome, 
while others hold that it was not until the time of Tiberius 
(a.p. 23) that capitis deminutio media became the direct con- 
sequence of trial and conviction. Interdictio was the punishment 
for treason, murder, arson and oUht serious offences which came 
under the cognizance of the qiiacstwncs perpctnac (permanent 
judicial commissioni for certain offences) ; confiscation of 
property was only indicted in extreme cases. 

Under tlie Empire intcrdtcito gradually fell into disuse and a 
new form of banishment, introduced by Augustus, called depof- 
tatio, generally tti tusulam, took its place. For some time the two 
pro!)ably existed side by side. Deportatw consisted in trans- 
portation for life to an island (or some place prescribed on the 
mainland, not of Italy), accompanied liy loss of civtlas and all 
civil rights, and confiscation of property. The most dreaded 
places of exile were the islands of Gyarus, Sardinia, an oasis in the 
desert {quasi in tnsulam) of Libya ; Crete, (Vprus and Rhodes 
were considered more tolerable. Large bodies of persons were 
also transported in this manner ; thus Tiberius sent 4000 
freedmen to Sardinia for Jewish or Egyptian superstitious 
practices. DeportaHo was originally inflicted ujxin political 
criminals, but m course of time became more particularly a 
means of removing those whose wealth and popularity rendered 
them objects of suspicion. It was also a punishment for the 
following offences : adulterv, murder, poisoning, forgery, em- 
bezzlement, sacrilege and certain cases of immorality. 

liele^aiio was a milder form of deportatw. It either excluded 
the person banished from one specified district only, with 
permission to choosi* £i residence elsewhere, or the place of cxil* 
was fixed. Rele^atw could be either tcmpoiary or ior life, but 
it did not in either case carry with it loss of civitas or property, 
nor was the exile under military surveillance, as in the case of 
deportatw. Thus, Ovid, when exile at Tomi, says {TrisUa, 
V. 11): ” he {i.c. the emperor) has not deprived me ol life, i.or oi 
wealth, nor of the rights of a citizen ... he has simply ordered 
me to leave my home.” He ('alls himself relefiatus, not exsul^ 

In later writers the word exsilium is used in the sense of all its 
three forms- -aquae el ignis interdictio^ deportatw and relegatw. 

In England the first enactment legalizing banishment dates 
from the reign of Elizabeth (39 Eliz. c. 4), which gave power 
to banish from the realm ” such rogues as are dangerous to the 
inferior people.” A statute of Charles 11 . (18 Cair II. c. 3) gave 
pow'cr to execute or to transport to Ameiica for Lfe the moss- 
troopers of ( iimberland and Noi thumbcrland. Banishment or 
transportation for criminal offences v\as regulated by an net of 
1824 (5 Geo. IV. s. 84) and finally abolished by the Penal Servi- 
tude Acts 1S53 and 1857 (sec further Ueportaiion). I'he word 
exile has sometimes, though wrongly, been ajiplied to the sending 
away from a country of those who are not natives of it, but who 
may be temporary or even permanent residents in it (sec Alien ; 
Expatriation , Expulsion). 

Bibliography — J. J Thonissen, Lc Droit penal de la ripxihlique 
athhnenne (Brussels, G F Schornann, Gxiechtsche Alter- 
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L. AI Hartmann, De extho apud Romanos (Beilin, 1887) ; F. von 
Holtzendoiff-Vietraansdorf, Die Depot tationsstrafe tm romtschen 
A net {Leipzig, 1850), articles in Smith’s Diet of Greek and 
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EXIU, an Italian chemist and poisoner in the 17th century. 
His real name was probably Nicolo Egidi or Eggidio. Few 
authentic details of his life exist. Tradition, however, credits him 
with having been originally the salaried poisoner at Rome ot 
Olympia Maidalchina, the mistress of Pope Innocent X. Subse- 
quently he became a gentleman in waiting to Queen Christina 
of Sweden, whose taste for chemistry may have influenced this 
appointment. In 1663 his presence in Prance aroused the 
suspicions of the French government, and he was imprisoned in 
the Bastille. Here he is said to have made the acquaintance 
of Godin de Sainte-Croix, the lover of the marquise de Brin- 
villiers (q.v.). After three months’ imprisonment, powerful 
influences secured Exih’s release, and he left France for England. 
In 1681 he was again in Italy, where he married the c(jLintcss 
Fantaguzzi, second cousin of Duke P'rancis ol Modena. 

EXMOOR FOREST, a high moorland in Somersetshire and 
Devonshire, England. The uplands of this district are bounded 
hv the low alluvial plain of Sedgemoor on the east, by the lower 
basin of the Exe on the south, fjy the basin of the Taw (in part) 
on the west, and by the Bristol ('hanncl on the north The aiea 
thus defined, however, includes not only Exmijor but the Brendou 
and Quantock Hills east of it. Excluding these, the total area in 
the district lying at an elevation exceeding 1000 ft. is about 
120 sq. m. The geological formation is Devonian. The ancient 
forest had an area of about 20,000 acres, and was enclosed in 
1815. Large tra(.ts are still uncultivated; and the wild red 
deer and native Exmoor pony arc character is tii' of the district, 
'i'he highest point is Dunkcry Beacon m the cast (1707 ft ), hut 
Span Head in the south-west is 16 1 8 ft., and a height of 1500 ft. 
is exceeded at several points. The Exc, Baric, Lyn and other 
streams, travel sing deep picturesejue valleys except in their 
uppermost courses, are in favour with trout fishermen. The few 
villages, su(.h as Ex ford, Withypool and Simonsbath, with 
J^ynton and 1-ynmouth on the c oast, afford centres for tourists 
and sportsmen. Exmoor is noted lor its stag hunting, llie 
distiict has a further fame through Richard Bluckmore's novel, 
Lorna Doone. 

^ EXMOUTH, EDWARD PELLEW, ist Viscount (1757-1833), 
Ivngibh admiral, was descended froni a family which came 
originally from Xormandy, but had for many lentiiruvs bei'u 
settleii in the \yest of C'uriiwall, He was bom at Dovci, on the 
iQth of April J757. At the age of thirteen h(‘ intered the navy, 
and even then his smartness and actJ^’lt>, lus fears of daring, and 
his spirit of resolute independence awakened remark, and pointed 
hail out as (me specially fitted to distinguish himself in lus pro- 
fession, He had, I'owcvcr, no opportunity of active seivicc till 
1776, when, at the battle of Lake Cliamfilain, his gallantry, 
promptitude ii”d skill, not only saved the “ Carleton ” — wliosc 
command had devolved upon him during the progress of the 
battle— from imminent danger, but enabled her to lake a 
prominent part in sinking two of the enemy's ships. For lus 
services on this occ'asion he obtained a luaitenant’s commission, 
and the command of the schooner in which he had so bravdv 
done his duty. The following year, in command of a brigade ol 
seamen, he shared in the hardships and penis of the American 
(’ampaign of General Burg(jync. In 1782, in command of the 
“ Pelican,” he attacked three Jmench prn^atcers inside the 
He do Batz, and compelled them to run themselves on shore — 
a feat for which he was rewarded by the rank of post-captain. 
On the outbreak of the French War in 1793, appointed to 

the ** Nymphe,” a frigate of 36 guns ; and, notwithstanding 
that for the sake of expedition she was manned chiefly by 
Cornish miners, he raptured, after a desperate conflict, the 
French frigate ” La Cld'opatre,” a vessel of equal strength. For 
this act he obtained the honour of knighthood. In 1794 he 
received the command of the “ Arethusa ” (38), and in a fight 
with the French fiigate squadron off the lie de Batz he com- 
pelled the “ Pomona ” (44) to surrender. The same year the 
western squadron was increased and its command divided, the 
second squadron being given to Sir Edward Pellew in the “ In- 
defatigable ” (44). While in command of this squadron he, on 
several occasions, performed acts of great personal daring j 
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and for his bravery in boarding the wrecked transport Dutton/' 
and his promptitude and resolution in adopting measures so as 
to save the lives of all on board, he was in 1796 created a baronet. 
In 1798 he joined the channel fleet, and in command of the 
' Imp^tueux " (74) took part in several actions with great 
distinction. In 1802 Sir Edward Pellew was elected member 
of parliament for Dunstable, and during the time that he sat in 
the Commons he was a strenuous supporter of Pitt. In 1804 
he was made rear-admiral of the blue, and appointed commander- 
in-chief in India, where, by his vigilance and rapidity of move- 
ment, he entirely cleared the seas of French cruisers, and secured 
complete protection to English commerce. He returned to 
England in 1809, and in 1810 was appointed commander-in-chicf 
in the North Sea, and in 1811 commander-in-chief in the Mediter- 
ranean. In 1814 he was created Baron Exmouth of Canonteign, 
and in the following year was made K.C.B., and a little later 
(l.C.B. When the dey of Algiers, in 1816, violated the treaty for 
the alx>lition of slavery. Exmouth was directed to attack the 
town. Accordingly, on the 26th of August, he engaged the Algerine 
battery and fleet, and after a severe action of nine hours’ duration, 
he set on fire the arsenal and every vessel of the enemy’s fleet, and 
shattered the sea defences into ruins. At the close of the action 
the dey apologized for his conduct, and agreed to a renewal of 
the treaty, at the same time delivering up over three thousand 
persons of various nationalities who had been Algerine slaves. 
For this splendid victory Exmouth was advanced to the dignity 
of viscount. Shortly before his death, which took place on the 
23rd of January 1833, he was made vice-admiral. 

lie had married Susan (d. 1837), daughter of James Frowde 
of Knoyle, Wiltshire, who bore him four sons and two daughters. 
His eldest son, Pownoll Jiastard Pellew (1786-1833), became 
2nd Viscount Exmoath, and his descendant, Edward Addington 
Hargreaves Pellew (b. 1890), became the 5th viscount in 1899. 

Exmouth’s second son. Sir Fleetwood Broughton Reynolds 
Pellew (1789-1861), was like his father an admiral. The third 
son was George Pellew (1793-1866), author and divine, who 
married Frances (d. 1870), daughter of the prime minister, 
Lord Sidmouth, and wrote his father-in-law’s life (The Life and 
Correspondence of Henry Addtnglon, ist Viscount Sidmouth, 1847). 

Exmouth had a brother. Sir Israel Pellew (1758-1832), also 
an admiral, who was present at the battle of Trafalgar, 

A Life of the 1st viscount, by Edward Osier, was published in 

1835* 

EXMOUTH, a market-town, seaport and watering-place in 
the Iloniton parliamentary division of Devonshire, England, 
at the mouth of the river Exe, loj m. S.E. by S. of Exeter by 
the London & South-Western railway. Pop. of urban district 
(1901) 10,485. In the i8th century it consisted of a primitive 
fishing village at the base of Beacon Hill, a height commanding 
fine views over the estuary and the English Channel. After its 
more modern terraces were built up the hillside, Exmouth became 
the first seaside resort in Devon. Its excellent bathing and the 
beauty of its coast and moorland scenery attract many visitors 
in summer, while it is frequented in winter by sufferers from 
pulmonary disease. The climate is unusually mild, as a range of 
hills shelters the town on the east. A promenade runs along the 
sea wall ; there are golf links and public gardens, and the port 
is a favourite yachting centre, a regatta being held annually. 
Near the town is a natural harbour called the Bight. The local 
industries include fishing, brick-making and the manufacture of 
Honiton lace. Exmouth was early a place of importance, and 
in 1347 contributed 10 vessels to the fleet sent to attack Calais. 
It once possessed a fort or castelet,” designed to command 
the estuary of the Exe. This fort, which was garrisoned for the 
king during the Civil War, was blockaded and captured by 
Colonel Shapeoate in 1646. 

EXODUS, BOOK OP, in the Bible, a book of the Old Testa- 
ment which derives its name, through the Greek, from the event 
which forms the most prominent feature of the history it 
narrates, viz. the deliverance of Israel from Egypt. Strictly 
speaking, however, this title is applicable to the first half only, 
the historical portion of the book, and takes no account of those 
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chapters which describe the giving of the Law on Mt Sinai, nor 
of those which deal with the Tabernacle and its furniture. By 
the Jews it is usually styled after its opening words nVm 
(Weeleh Shhndth) or, more briefly, (Shhndih), 

In its present form the book sets forth (a) the oppression of 
the Israelites in Egypt (ch. i.), (b) the birth and education of 
Moses, and his flight to the land of Midian (ch. ii.), (c) the theo- 
phany at Mt. Horcb (the Burning Bush), and the subsequent 
commission of Moses and Aaron (iii. i-iv. 17), (d) the return of 
Moses to Egypt, and his appeal to Pharaoh which results in the 
further oppression of Israel (iv. 18-vii, 7), (e) the plagues of 
Egypt (vii. 8-xi. 10), (/) the institution of the Passover and of 
the Feast of Unleavened Cakes, the last plague, and Israel’s 
departure from Egypt (xii. i-xiii. 16), (^) the crossing of the 
Red Sea and the discomfiture of the Egyptians, the Song of 
Triumph, the sending of the manna and other incidents of the 
journeying through the wilderness (mil 17-xviii. 27), (h) the 
giving of the Law, including the Decalogue and the so-called 
Book of the Covenant, on Sinai-Horeb (xix.-xxiv.), (/) directions 
for the building of the Tabernacle and for the consecration of 
the priests (xxv.-xxxi.), (/) the sin of the Golden Calf, and 
another earlier version of the first legislation (xxxii -xxxiv.L 
(k) the construction of the Tabernacle and its erection (xxxv -xl.). 
The book of Exodus, however, like the other books of the Hexa- 
teuch, is a composite work which has passed, so to speak, through 
many editions ; hence the order of events given above cannot 
lay claim to any higher authority than that of the latest editor. 
Moreover, the documents from which the book has been compiled 
belong to different periods m the history of Israel, and each of 
them, admittedly, reflects the standpoint of the age in which it 
was written. Hence it follows that the contents of the book are 
not of equal historical value ; and though the claim of a passage 
to be considered historical is not necessarily determined by the 
age of the source from which it is derived, yet, in view of the 
known practice of Hebrew writers, greater weight naturally 
attaches to the earlier documents in those cases m which the 
.sources are at variance with one another. Any attempt, there- 
fore, at restoring the actual course of history must be preceded 
by an inquiry into the source of the various contents of the book. 

Thc^ources from which the book of Exodus has been compiled 
are the same as those which form the basis of the book of Genesis, 
while the method of composition is very similar. Here, too, the 
strongly marked characteristics of P, or the Priestly Document, 
as opposed to JE, enable us to determine the extent of that 
document with comparative ea.se ; but the absence, in some 
cases, of conclusive criteria prevents any final judgment as to 
the exact limits of the two strands which have been united in 
the composite JE. The latter statement applies especially to 
the legislative portions of the book : in the historical sections 
the separation of the two sources gives rise to fewer difficulties. 
It does not, however, he within the scope of the present article 
to examine the various sources underlying the narrative with 
any minuteness, but rather to sum up those results of modern 
criticism which have been generally accepted by Old Testament 
scholars. To this end it will be convenient to treat the subject- 
matter of the book under three mam heads : (a) the historical 
portion (ch. i.-xviii.), (b) the sections dealing with the giving of 
the Law (xix.-xxiv, xxxii.-xxxiv.), and (c) the construction of 
the Tabernacle and its furniture (xxv.-xxxi., xxxv.-xl.). 

{a) Israel tn Egypt and the Exodus (ch 1 -xviji ). (i) 1. i-vii. 13. 
— The analysis of these chapters shows that the history, m the mam, 
has been derived from the two sources J and E, chiefly the former, 
and that a later editor has included certain passages from P, besides 
introducing a slight alteration of the original order and other re- 
dactional changes. The combined narrative of JE sets forth the 
nse of a new king in Egypt, who endeavoured to check the gro\Mng 
strength of the children of Israel , it thus prepares the w'ay for the 
birth of Moses, his early life in Egypt, his flight to Midian and 
marriage with Zipporah, the theophany at Mt. Horeb, and his divine 
commission to deliver Israel from Egypt. 

At the very outset the two sources betray their divergent origin 
and point of view. According to J (i. 6, 8-12, 206) the Israelites 
dwell apart in the province of Goshen, and their numbers become 
so great as to call for severe measures of repression, the method 
employed being that of forced labour, E, on the other hand (i 1 5-20^, 
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21 , 22), represents tlieni aij living ampng the Egyptians, and so 
ffew m numlM?r th^it two midwives satisfy tneir reqnli'^mcnts. It is 
to this* latter source that we owe the acboimt of the birth of Moses 
and of his education at tho court of pharaoh (ii, i-to), On reaching 
manhood Moses openly displays his sympathy with his brethren by 
slaying an Egyptian, and has, in conset^uenco, to flee to Midian, 
■wlwre he marries Zipporah, the daughter of the priest of Midiaii 
(u 11-32). In this section the editor has undoubt^ly made use ot 
the parallel nairalivc of J, though it is impossible to determine the 
exact point at uluch J’s account is introduced . certainly ii 156-23 
belong to tliat source ^ The narrative of the call o( Mos(b is by no 
means uniform, and shows obvious traces of twofold origin (J iii 
2-4rf, 5, 7, 8, 1O-18 ; IV. 1-12 39-31 ; E 111. i, 46, o, 9-14, 

21, 33 ; IV. 17, 18, 206, 27, 28), These two sources piesent staking 
points of difleience, which reappcai m the supbctjucnt naiialuc. 
According to E, Moses with Aaion is to demand from riiar.ioh the 
release of Israel, which w'lll be effected in s]nte of his opposition ; 
in assurance thtreaf the promise is given that the> shall .setvo God 
upon this HKiimlain ; moreover, the people on then Uepartuic are 
to boiiow laniient and jewels lioiii tJieir Egjptian neigUboius 
According to J, on the othci hand, the spokcsuu'ii aic to be Moses 
and the eldeis ; and their request is for a temporary departure only, 
vi2. “ three clays’ journey into the W'lklemess ; their departure 
from Hgypt IS a hurried one Yet another difficulty, wIxkU dis- 
appears as soon as the composite cliamcter of tlie nairativc is ixicog- 
nized, is that of the signs In J thiee sigm^ aie given for the purpose 
of reassuring Moses, only one of w'hich is wrought with the lod (iv 
1-9), but in IV’. 17 (E) the reference is clearly to entirely different 
Signs, probably the plagues of Egypt, which according to E were 
invarmbly wrought by “ tlie lod ot God.” Fuitiici, it is question- 
able if the jiasstige iv 13- 1<') leally foiins jiart of the original narrative 
of J, and IS not rather to be asenbed to the redactor of JE The 
name of Aaron has certainly bocui introduced by a later hand in J's 
ciccount of tho plague of Irogs (viii 12), and the only passage m J 
m wluch iViron is icpreseuted as taking an active paU is iv. 39-31, 
w’hcrc the mention of his name causes uo little chfliculty.'^ In E, 
on the other hand, Aaion is sent by God to meet Moses at Mt. 
Horeb, after the latter had taken leave of Jethro, and, later on, 
accompanies him into the presence of Pharaoh. The succeedmg 
nairative (v. i-vi 1) is mainly taken from J, though K’h account 
of the first mtcrviow with I'haraoh has been partudly retained ;n 
V. 1, 2, 4. Moses and the elders ask leave to go three days’ journey 
into tho wilderness to sacrifice to Yaliweh, a reipiest which is met by 
an mcrease of Uie burdensome work of bnck^niaking : henceforward 
the Israelites hav c to piovnde then own straw, i he people complain 
bitterly to Moses, who ajmeals to Yahweh and is assured by him 
of the tutu re deliverance of Israel ‘Miy a strong hand ” 

With the exception of the genealogical list (1 1-5) and the brief 
notices of the increase of Israel (1, 7) and of its oppression at the 
hands of the Egyptians (i. 13, 14 ; 11, 236-25), tlie narrative so far 
exhibits no traces of P^ But m vi. 2 \ii 13 we arc confronted 
with a narrativ’C which carncs us liack to it 236-25 and gives practic- 
ally a partdlci account to that of JE m ch iii --v. Thus the revelation 
of the divine nauif, vi 2 f., finds its counterpart in in 10 f., the message 
to be delivered to Isnad (v 1. 0 f ) is very similar to that of ch. lu. lO f , 
while the demand w hich is to be addressed to Pharaoh is identical 


^ The fact that the father-in-law of Moses is called Rcucl in v. 18, 
as Contraste»d with th(‘ name Jethro, w’hich occurs in 111 1 f. and in 
all subsequent passages from E, cannot be taken a.s conclusive; on 
this point, since critics aie agreed that “ Rcuel ” in this verso i.s a 
later addition : had it been original W'e should hav’c expected tho 
n^mc to be given at v. 16 rather than at v. 18. But, if no argument 
can be based on the discrepancy between the two names, we may at 
least assume that the namclcssness ol the priest m lO f. pomts to 
a different source for those verses fiom that of 111, i f. Elsewhere J 
speaks of “Ilobab, Uio son of Keuel the Midiamte, Mosos’ father-in- 
law (Num. X. 29) : the addition, “ the priest of Midian,” only occurs 
in tho (secondary) passages m, i, xviii. i (E). Probably RJE 
omitted the name in in ib and added “ tlie priest of Midian " in 
111, I, XV 111, I, from harmonising motives. Further, vv. 15^-22 
speak of one son being born to Moses at this period, a statement 
which IS borne out bv iv’. 20, 25 (“ sons ” m iv. 20 is obviously a 
correction), whereas ch xviii. (E) mentions iwo .sons. 

Tho original order of cv'onts m J seems to hav e been as follows : 
after tho death of Pharaoh (11. 23<? ; the Septuagmt repeats this 
notice before iv, 19) Moses letums to Egypt with his wile and son 
fiv. 19, 20) in obedience to Yahweh’ s command. On the way ho is 
seized with a sudden illness, which Zipporah jfillributcs to the fact 
that ho has not been circumcised and seeks toivert by circumcising 
her son (iv, 24-26). The scene ot the thcophan^/^reforc, according 
to J, is to bo placed on the way from Midian’fe wshen. Probably 
tlio displacement of iv. 19, 20, 24-26 is due to' the editor of JE, w’ho 
was ri\us enabled to combine the two narrativob of the thcophany, 

“ Cf. IV. 30 ; Aaion liad received no command to do the signs, 
and the word.s and lie did the signs are most naturally referred 
to Moses, 

* The expansion in iii. 8c, 15, 176 ; Iv. 22, 23, arc probs^bly the 
work of a Douteronomistic redactor. 


W’ith that which ha 4 been already refused in ch. v, No, allppiwii, 
how’cvcr, is made by Moses to tliis previous demand ; he ip^rcly 
urges tho same objection as that put ioiward m iv. jo f. With the 
resumption * ot tho stoiy m vi. a8 1 Metes reiterates^ objection, 
and is told that Aaron shall be Ins ” pjo]>hot ” and speak for hpn, 
and shall al^^o perform the sign of the rod (cf. iy, 2-4) 'fhe sign, 
however, has no offett on Pharaoh (vii, 13), and w’c thus reach the 
same point in the nnirative as at vi. i. Apait fixun the literary 
characteristics which clearly difterenUate this naiiative froiiii the 
precetlmg accounts ui J and E, the following points ot varuUqn aie 
worthy of couMderation (t) The people rcTuy* to listen to Musts , 
(2) Aaron is appointed to be Muses'^ spokesmnn, not with the proj^le, 
hut with I’hamoh , (^) oyic sign is given (not thyee) and pcrlormed 
befoie I’haraoh ; (4) the rod is turned into a reptile {tannin)^ not a 
seijM-iit {nuhUsh). 

(2) vn 14-xi 10 The FiY<it Pljcigucs of EgvM — In this seclion the 

analysis again rev’cals three mam sources, w’hlch are cleailv marked 
olf flom one another both by their linguistic features and by then 
difference of rejireseutalion. Ihe principal soiuco is J, fioin which 
aie deiucd six plagues, viz Killuig of the fish m the iiver (vu. 14, 
16, jya, 18, 3ia, 2.1, 25), bugs (vni 1-4, 8 -i 5 r 7 ), insects (vni 30-32), 
murrain (ix 1-7), hail (rx. T3-18, 236, 2.16, 356-^4), locusts (x. ja, 
3-11, 136, 146, I5£r,c-i9, 24-26, 28, 29), the thieat to slay all the 
iirst-l)orn (xi 4-8). The most striking characteristic of this naimtivc 
IS that the plagues aie jepiesented as mamly due to n.i,tural causes 
and follow a natuial Ritjuence Thus Yahweh smites the iivvr so 
that the fish die and render the water undimkable This is suc- 
ceeded by a plague of frogs. The swaims of flies and insects, w’hich 
next appeal, are the natural outcome of the decaying masses of 
flogs, and these, m turn, would form a natural medium for the 
spread of cattle distaso Pesti active hailsloiiiis, .igain, though rare, 
are not unknown m Egypt, while the locusts aic definitely stated 
to have been brought by a .strong east wind. Other distinctive 
features of J's narrative are : (i) Moses alone is bidden to interview 
Pharaoh (vn 14 f. ; vin. i f , 20 f. , jx. i 1 , 13 f, ; x. i i ) : on 

each occasion he makes a formal demantl , (3) on PharaohS rcQ^^^l 
the plague IS announced, and takes j)lace at a fixed time without akiy 
human intei'vention ; (4) when the plague is sent, Pharaoli sends for 
Moses and entreats his mtei cession, promising m most cases to 
accede m part to his icquest ; when the plague la removed, howcvci, 
the piomise is left unfulfilled, the standing phrase being ” and 
Pharaoh's heart was heavy (las),” or “and Pharaoh made heavy 
(n'asrt) his heart “ ; (5) tho plagues do not affect the children of Israel 
in Goshen. account (water turned into lilood, vn 15, 176, 206, 
23; hail, ix. 22, 23fl, 24a f 25a, 35, locusts, x 12, 14^, 156) 

IS moie liagmentary, Jiaving btnin doubtless superseded m most cases 
by tho fuller and more giaphic narrative of J, but the pUgue oi 
darkness (x. 20-3 j, 27) is found only m this source As contiastcd 
with J the narrative emphasizes the mir.aculous character of tht*- 
plagues. They arc brought about by “ the rod of God,“ which 
Moses wiofds, the effect being instantaneous and aU-embwing 
Tho Israelites are repiosented as living among the Egyptians, and 
enjoy no Immunity from tlic plagues, except that of darkness. 
Tju ir depaiture from Egypt is dehbeialc ; the people have time to 
borrow raiment and jewels from their neighbours. E regularly 
uses the phrase “ and Pharaoh’s heart was strong (pin)," or, and 
Yahweh made strong (P’»n) Pharaoh’s heart “ and he would not 
let the children of Israel (or, them) go “ In the priestly narrative 
(P) the plagues assume tlio form of a trial p£ slaU between Aaron, 
who acts at Moses' command, and the Egypltan magicians, and thus 
connect with vii. 8-13. The magicians succeed in turning the Nile 
water into blood (vn 19, 20a, 216, 22), and m bringing up frogs 
(via, 5-7), but they fail to bring forth hce (vm, 156-19), and are 
themselves smitten with bo^ls (ix 8-13) : the tw’o last-named plagues 
have no parallel cither m J or E. Throughout the P sections 
Aaron is associated with Moses, and the regular command given to 
the latter is “ Say unto Aaron “ : no demand is ever made to 
Pharaoii, and the description of the plague is quite short. Tho 
formula employed by P is “ and Pharaoh’s heart was strong (pin),“ 
or, “ and Pharaoh made strong hi3 hcaat," as m E, but it is 
distinguished from E’s phrase by the addition of “ and he hearkened 
not unto them as Yahweh had spoken,” 

(3) xh, i-xiU, 16, The Last Plague, the Deliverance from EgvpL 
the IneUtuiion of the Passover and of the Feast of Unleavened Cakes, 
the Consecration of the Fir^t-born, — This st'Ction presents tffe usual 
jihcuomena of a composite narrative, viz. repetitions and inconsist- 
encies, Thus J's regulations for the Passover (xu 21-23, 276) seem 
at first sight simply to rejieat the commands given to Moses and 
Aaron in xii. 1-13 (P), but in re,dity they are a parallel and divergent 
account. In vv^ 1-13 tho choice of the lamb and the manner in 
which it IS to be eaten constitute the essential feature, the smearmg 
with the blood being qiute secondary ; in ,vv^ 21 f, the latter point 
is all-important, and no legulations arc given for the paschal meal 
(which, possibly, formed no part of J’s onginal account). Similarly 
the institution of the Feast of Maxeoth, ox Unleavened Cakes (xui. 
3-10J), does not lorp^io seque l to the reg ula tions laid dow n ,in 

* The ^neology of Moseii and Aaron 14-27) appears to be a 
later addition. 
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14-20 (P), but is inckpondent of thorn : it omits all rcfcroncc to 
the “ holy convocations " and to the abstinence from labour, and is 
obviously simpler and more primitive. J^s account, makes 

impoitcxnt exceptions (xui 11-13) to the severe enactment of P with 
reference to the first^boni (xiu i) The description pf the smiting 
of tlie hrst-ljorn of Egypt is derived from J (xu 29-34, 37-39), ^^ho 
cleaily so«*s in the Feast of Mazzoth a perpetual remmcki ot the 
haste 'with which the Israelites lied Irom Kgvpt ; thv editor of JE, 
however, has included some extiacts lioin E (xu 31, 35, 30), which 
point to a more deliberate depaiture 1 he section has been woiked 
over by a Deuteronomisiic editoi, who.so hand can bo cleaily tiaccd 
m the additions xu '24-27(1 . xiii 3/^ 5, 8, o, 14-16 

(4) xiii 17 -XV 21. 'Ihe Cro^sinf^ of the Red Sea — According to J 

the children of Israel departed fiom Egypt under the guidance ol 
Yahw’eh, who loads them by day m a pillar of cloud and by night m a 
pillar of hie (xiii. 21, 22). On healing of their flight Pharaoh at 
once starts m pursuit The Israelites, terrified by the approach of 
the Egyptians, ufibraid Moses, who promises them deluerance by 
the hand ot Yabwch (xiv. 5, 6, 76, lou, JI-14, Yahweh then 

causes a strong cast wind to lilovv all that night, W'hich diivcs back 
the w'ltcrs from the shallows, and sq rendeis it possible for the host 
of Israel to cioss over 'the Egyptians iollow, but the pipgiess of 
their chariots is hindered by the soft sand, and m the moiiimg they 
aie caught by the returning wateis (xiv 216, 24, 25, 276, 286, 30) 
The story, however, has been combined with the somewhat difierent 
account ot E, which doubtless covcicd the same ground, and also 
with that of P. According to tlie foiiner, Elohim did not peimit the 
Israehtes to take the shorter route to Cana«in by the Mediterranean 
coast, for fear of the Philistines, but lerl them southwards to the 
Red Sea, whither they weie pursued by the Egyptians (xni. 17-iSi). 
The remainder of E's account has only been preserved in a liag- 
mentarv fotin (xiv yafl, lo/^, 15a, lyw, 20u), from winch it ipay be 
gathered that Moses divided the waters by sti etching out his rod, 
thus presupposing that the crossing took place liy day, and that 
the dark cloud which divided the two hosts was mudculously caused 
by th<* angel of God P also repiescnts the sea as divided by means 
of Moses’ lod, but htighteiis the eflect by descubmg the crossing as 
tiiking place between w'dlls of water (xni. 20, xiv, 1-4, 8, 9, 15b, 
Uih-lH, 2la, if 22, 23, 26, 27fl, 2Ha, 29). 

J’s vcisiou ot the Song of Moses probably does not extend beyond 
XV. I, and has its counterpait 111 the very similar song of Miriam (E), 
m Vi} 20, 21 Ihe rest of the song {vv 2-ib) is probably the woik 
of a later writer ; for these verses set forth not onh the dcliveiancc 
from Egypt, but also the entrance ot Israel into Canaan {it 13-17), 
and iurtlier presuppose the existence of the temple* {nr lyb) 

These plu nomeiia have been explained as due to later exjiansion, 
but the iiocni has all the appeal ance of being a unity, and the 
language, style and rhvtlim all point to a latei age Verse 19 is 
piobably the work of the lodactor (IP’) w’ho mserted the spng 

(5) XV 22-'Xviii. 27 htcidevit^ tn the Wilderness - The narrative 
of the hrsL journeying in tlie wilderness (\v 22-XMi 7) presents a 
series of difficulties which probably owe their ougin to the editoiial 
activity of R‘‘, who appears to have transferred to the beginning 
of the W'andciings a number ot incidents which rightly belong to the 
end. The concluding verses ol ch xv. contain J's account ot the 
sweetening ot the waters of Marah, w'lth which has beim incorporated 
a liagmriit ot E’s sloiy ol Massah (xv 256) and a I )eulerouomic 
expansion m v. 26. Ihen lollows (ch. xvi ) P’s version of the sending 
of the manna and quails In its present lorni, this narrative cou- 
triins a nitmbei ot conflicting elements, w'hich c.m only be the icsult 
of cditon.ii activity Thus vv. 6, 7 must oiiginally have preceded 
vv J I, 12, though the icdactor has attemptcil to evade the dillicultv 
l>y inserting v. 8 .^gain, Uic account of the quails, which is obviously 
incoiiqilcte, IS undoubtedly deiived irom Num. xi , but the latter 
account, which admittedly belongs to JE, placc.s the incident at 
the end of the wanderings Closci examination also ot P s nan alive 
of the manna sliows that its true position is after the departure 
IromMt Smai, cl the expressions used m vv. 9, 10, 33, 34, implying 
the existence ot the ark and the tabernacle P's account ot the 
manna, how^ev"(‘r, can hardly have stood ongmally iii close juxta- 
position with his account ot the quails (cf Num. xi 0), but the tw'O 
narratives uere probably combined by R^’ ticloie they weie trans- 
ferred to their picscnt position. The same redactor doubtless added 

8 (and jiossihly vv 17, 18) by way.ot cxfilanation, and it 5 end 
22-30, which imply that the law^ ol the babbath was already known, 
and introduce a fresh element mto the stoiy. A plausible ex- 
planation ot R^"s action is sujiphed by the theory that an cailicr 
account of the giving of the manna already existed at this point ot 
the n.irratue \Vc know fiom Deuteronomy vui 2f , lO that JE 
contami'd an account of the manna, w'hich included the exidanatiqii 
of E\ xvi 15, and also emphasized, as the motive tor the gilt, 
YahwilTs (Ic-iic “to prove thee {i c test thy disposition) . , . 
whethei thou wouldst keep his commandments, or iio ” Fragments 
of tlus eai ly story of Massah (testing) W'crc incorporated by 
in his stoiy of the manna and the quails, viz xv 256 ; x\d 4, 15, 
lOa, ig^-2i. Uhese verses must be assigned to E, for m xvii. 3, 2C 
(whereioie do ye tempt the Lord ?), ya (to Massah), c (because they 
tempted , . , Ac ), wc lincl yet another veision (J) of the same 
incident, accoidmg to which the people tempted (tested) Yahweh 
It was owing to the combination ol this latter account with E’s 
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further descripti^on of the striving of the people for water at MeribalL 
that the double name Massah-Meribah arose, xvii. 16-7 (ta beloh^^ 
to P), though Deut xxxiii 8 makes it clear that Massah and Meribah 
were separate localities (cf, Dcut ix. 2i, 2 f., 16 , where Massalt 
occurs alone) l P's version of striving at Meribah, in which traces b£ 
j's account have been preserved, is given at Num. xx 1-13 - ' 

xvii 8-16. Thd Battle vnth Amaiek at Rephidim This incident is 
derived from E, but is clearly out of place m its jircsrnt context. 
Its close connexion with the end of the wanderings is d'own by (a) 
the description of Moses as an infiim old man ; {h) th(* lolo played 
by Joshua m contiast wnth xmv. 13, Xxxiii n, v\here he is ihtro- 
cluccd as a young man and Moses’ minister ; and (r) the references 
elsewhere to the home of the Amalekites * according to Num xiii. 
29, XI v\ 25, xliii 45, tlicy dwelt m the S or S \V of Judah near 
Kadesh (ct, I Sam xv 6 t , 30; Gen xiv 7; xxxvi 12) 

Ch. xv'iin The visit of ]ethn> to Moses and the appointment of 'judges. 
— This story, like the pr(‘ceding one, is mainly deriwd irom Hand is 
also outbf place Allusions m the chapter itself point unmistakably 
to a time just before the dcpartuie from Sinai-Hoit'b, and this dati^ 
IS confirmed both by Dcut i 9-16 and by the parallel account 6f J 
in Num. x 29-32 The narrative, howexcr, displays signs of com- 
pilation, and it is not impiobable that R'^ has incorporated in vv. 
7-1 1 part of J’s account of the visit of Moses’ father-in-law (cf. the 
use of Yahweh). 

[h) Ch xjx XXIV' , xxxii , xxxiv' — The contents of tliese chapter*-, 
which, owing to their contents, foiiq the most imjxutant section in 
the book of Exodus, may be biietly analvscd as follows In ch. xix 
we have a twofold description ol the theophany on Mt Siiiai (01 
Iloreh), followed by the Decalogue m xx 1-17. Alongside of this 
code we find aiiotla*!, dealing m part with the civul and social (xxi 
2-xxii. 17), m pail with the religious lilc of Israel, the so-called 
Book of the Covenant, xx 22-xxin 19 Ch xxiv contains a com- 
posite narrative ot the ratification of the covenant Tn chs xxxii. 
and xxxiii. we have again two narratives of the sin ol the people 
and of Moses’ intercession, while in ch xxxiv'. we aie confronted 
with yet another early code, which is practically identical with the 
religions cmactincnts of xx. 22-26 , xxii 29, 30 , xxni 10-19 

With but few exceptions tlie provename of tlu* individual sections 
may Ih* j>aid to have been linally determined b> tlic labours of the 
critics, but even a cuisory examination of their contents makes it 
evident that the .scijnence of events, whicli they now' jiresent, cannot 
be original, but is wither the outcome of a long jiroetss of revision, 
dunng which the text has siifiered considerably from alterations, 
omissions, dislocations and additions Yet ow'ing to the method ot 
composition employed by Hebrew editors, or rcviseis, it is possible 
in this case, as m others, not only to determine the source of each 
individual ptissagc, but also to trace vsith considerable confidence 
the various stages m the process by w'hich it reached its final fomi 
and position It must, hovMvci, be admitted that the evidence 
at our disposal is, m some cases, capable of more than one mterpre- 
taticm Hence a final conclusion can hardly be expected, but with 
ccitam modifications m detail the follow iiig solntiou of tlic pioblem 
ma> be accepted as representing the ixunt ot view of recent criticism, 
Ch. xi.x contains two parallel accounts of the theophany on 
Iloreb-Sinai, from E and J icsjiectively, which diflei materially 
Irom one another. Accoidmg to the former, Moses is mstiuctecl by 
(iod (Elohim) to sancuty the people against the thud day {uv. ga, 
10, iifl). This IS done and the people are brought by Moses to the 
foot of the mountain (lioreb), wheie they heai tJie divine voice 
(14-17, 19) A noticeable Icature of this narrative, of which xx. 
18-21 forms a natural continuation, is the fact that the theophany 
IS addiessed to the people, w’ho aie too frightened tp remain near 
the mountain itself. In J, on the other hand, it is th^ priests who 
are sanctified, and great care must be taken to prevent the people 
from “ breaking through to gaze ” (20-22) In this account the 
niounlaiii is called “ Smai ” thioughout, and “ Yahweh ” appears 
instead of ” Elohim ” (116, 18, 20 f ) I^loreover, Moses and Aaron 
and the priests are summoned to the top of the mount (in v. 24b 
lender “ thou and Aaron with thee, and the pnests but let not the 
people," Ac ), I v 3^-8, which have been expanded by a Deutcro- 
noniic editor, have been transfeiied lioin their oiiginal context alter 
XX 21 , the introductory v'cises 1, 2a fofm jxvrt ol P’s ilmcrary. 

Ot the succeeding legislation m xx -xxm , xxxn xxxiv.^ un- 
doubtedly the earht r sections arc xx 22-26 , xxii. 29, 30 ; xxrii. 
10-19, and xxxiv 10- 2(), which contain legulations with legard to 
woiship and religious festivafs, and form the basis of the covenant 
made by Yahweh with Israel on Smai-lloreb, as recoided by E and J 
respectively. The narrative which introduces the covenant laws 
ol J has been preserved partly in its present conte.xt, ch. xxxiv , 
paitly m XXI v I, 2, 9-1 1 , the narrative ol E, on the other hand, 
has m part disappeared owing to the mtcriiolation of later material, 
m part has been retained m xxiv. 3-8. J’s narrative xxiv. i f., 
9-1 1 cleaily forms the continuation of xix 20 f , 116, 13, 25, but the 
mtioductorv words ot r i, " and unto Moses he said,” point to some 
omission. Originally, no doubt, it included the recital of the divine 
instructions to the people m accordance witli xix. 21 f , 116-13, 
the frtatement that Yahweh came dowm on the third day, and that .1 
long blast was blown on the trumpet (or ram’s horn as oppased 
to E]). From xxiv. i f w'c learn that Moses and Aaron, Nadab 
and Abihu, and seventy of the eldcis were summoned to the top 
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of the mountain, but that Moses alone was permitted to approach 
Yahweh. Then followed the thcophany, and, as the text stands, 
the sacnficial meal (g-ii).* The conclusion of J’s narrative is given 
in ch. xxxiv which describes how Moses hewed two tables of stone 
at Yahweh's command, and went up to the top of the mountain, 
where he received the words of the covenant and wrote them on the 
tables. As it stands, however, this chapter represents the legislation 
which it contains as a renewal of a former covenant, also written 
on tables of stone, which had been broken (i6, 4fl). But the docu- 
ment from which the chapter, as a whole, is derived, is certainly J, 
while the previous references to tables of stone and to Moses’ bicakmg 
them belong to the parallel nariative of E. Moreover, the covenant 
here set forth (t;. lo f ) is clearly a new one, and contains no hint 
of any previous legislation, nor of any breach of it by the people. 
In view of these facts we are forced to conclude that like unto 
the first . . . brakest "), 4a (“ and he hewed . . . the first ”) and 
V. 28 (“ the ten words ”) formed no part of the original narrative,^ 
but were inserted by a later Deuteronomic redactor In the view 
of this editor the Decalogue alone formed the basis of the covenant 
at Smai-Horeb, and in order to ret.im J’s version, he represented it 
as a renewal of the tables of stone which Moses had broken * 

The legislation contained m xxxiv. 10-26, which may be described 
as the oldest legal code of the Hcxatcuch, is almost entirely religious. 
It prohibits the making of molten images (v 17), the use of leaven 
in saciifices (25a), the letention of the siacnfice until the morning 
(256),® and the seething of a kid in its mother’s milk (26/^) , and 
enjoins the observance of the three annual feasts and the Salibath 
{i8a, 21-23), and the dedication of the first-born (19, 20, derived 
from xiu. 11-13) and of the first-fruits (26a). 

The parallel collection of E is pre.served in xx 24-26, xxiii 10-19, 
to which we should piobably aad xxii 29-31 (for which xxiii 19^ 
was afterwards substituted). The two collections resemble one 
another so closely, both m form and extent, tliat they can only be 
regarded as two versions of the same code. E has, however, pre- 
served certain additional regulations with regard to the building of 
.iltars (xx 24-26) and the observance of the .seventh year (xxiii 
ig, ii), and omits the piohibilion of molten images (xx. 22, 23, 
appear to be the work of a redactor), xxni 20-33, the promises 
attached to the observance of the covenant, probably formed no 
part of the original code, but were added by the Deuteronomic 
redactor , cf. especially vv 23-25rt, 27, 28, 3ii>-33 The nairative of 
E relative to the delivery of these laws h.is disappeared,** but xxiv. 
3-8 (which manifestly have no connexion vith their immediate 
context) clearly point back to some such narrative. These verses 
describe how Moses wrote all the words of the Lord in a book and 
recited them to the people (r 7) as the basis of a covenant, which 
was solemnly ratified by the sprinkling of the blood of the accompari).- 
ing sacrifices 

In the existing text the covenant laws of E (xx 24-26, xxn 20-31, 
xxiii 10-19) ‘irc combined with a mass of civil and other legislation , 
hence the title “ Book of the Covenant ” (refened to above, xxiv 7) 
has usually been applied to the vKhole section, xx 22-xxin 33 But 
this section includes three distinct elements {a) the “ words " 
(o’sann) found in xx 24-26, xxn. 29-31, xxiii i-io, {b) the “judg- 
ments” (D’cse'en), xxi 2-xxn. 17, and (r) a gioup oi moral and 
ethical enactments, xxn. 18-28, win 1-9 ; and an examination of 
their contents makes it evident that, though the last two groups are 
unmistakably derived from E, they cannot have formed part of the 
original “Book of the Covenant”; for the “judgments,” which 
are expressed in a hypothetical form consist of a number of legal 
decisions on points of civil law The cases dealt with fall into five 
divisions, (i) The rights of slaves, xxi 2-1 1, (2) capital offences, 
xxi 12-16 {v, 17 has probably been added later) , (3) injuiies inflicted 
I)y man or l>east, xxi. 18-32 ; (4) losses incurred by culpable 
ncghgcncc or theft, XXI 33-xxii 6, (5) cases ansing out of deposits, 
loans, seduction, xxn. 7-17. It is obvious, from their very nature, 
that these legal precedents could not have been included m the 
covenant which the people (xxiv. 3) promised to observ^e, and it is 

* Unless we follow Riedel and read simply “ and worshipped ” 

vnnB^*i) instead of “ and drank ” treating “ and ate ” 

iSaM'A as a later .addition ; cf HDB, extra vol. p. 631 note. 

* Vv 6-9 are out of place here . they belong to the story of Moses’ 
intercession in ch. xxxiii. 

* This view is confirmed by (a) a comparison of v. ib (“ and I will 
write ”) with vv. 27, 28 , according to the latter, Mose^ wrote the 
words of the covenant ; and (6) the tardy mention of Moses m 46 ; 
the name would naturally be given at the beginning of the verse. 

* Others suppose that the present position of ch xxxiv. is due, in 

the first instance, to RJE, but m view of the other Deuteronomic 
expansions in vv. ioft-i6, 23, 24, it is more probable that J‘f version 
was discarded by RJE in favour of E’s, and was afterwar 4 |P restored 
by RD, 0 

* Reading sacrifice of my feasts ” for “ the sacrifice of the 

feast of the PaSfcijter/* 

® Unless, with Bacon, we are to regard xxiv. 12-14, i8fc as original. 
More probably a later editor has worked up old material of E (of 
which there are unmistakable traces) m order to include the whole 
of xx.-xxiii. in the covenant : xxiv, 15- 18a are an addition from P. 
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[ now generally admitted that the words "and the judgments” 
(which arc missing m c i b) have been inserted in xxiv. 3a by the 
redactor to whom the present position of the “ judgments ” is due ^ 
The majority of critics, therefore, adopt Kuenen’s conjecture that 
the “ judgments ” were onginally delivered by Moses on the borders 
of Moab, and that when D’s revised version of Ex. xxi.-xxiii. was 
combined with JE, the older code was placed alongside of E's other 
legislation at Horeb. The third group of laws (xxii 18-28, xxiii 
i-g) appears to have been added somewhat later than the bulk of 
xxi.-xxm. Some of the regulations are couched in hypothetical form, 
but their contents are of a different character to the “ jutlgments, ’ 
e g xxn 25 f , xxni 4 f. ; others, again, arc of a similar nature, but 
differ in form, e g. xxn. 18 f. Lastly, xxn. 20-24, xxni 1-3 set forth 
a number of moral injunctions affecting the individual, which cannot 
have found place m a civil code At the same time, these additions 
must for the most part be prior toD, since many of them aie included in 
Dent xii -xxvi , though there are traces of Deuteronomic revision 
Now it IS obvious that the results obtained by the foregoing 
analysis of J and E have an important bearing on the histoiy of the 
remaining section of E’s legislation, viz. the Decalogue (q.v ), Ex 
XX 1-17 ( = Dcut. v 6-21). At present the “Ten Words” stand 
111 the forefront of E's collection of laws, and it is evident that they 
w'crc already found 111 that position by the author of Deuteronomy, 
who treated them as the sole basis of the covenant at Horeb Ihe 
evidence, however, afforded (n) by the parallel version of Deutero- 
nomy and [b) by the literary analysis of J and E not only lads 
to support this tradition, but excites the gravest sus])icions as to 
the originality both of the fi)rm and of the position m which tlie 
Decalogue now appears For when compared with Ex xx. 1-17 
the parallel version of Deut v. 6 ft is lound to exhibit a numbci 
of variations, and, in particular, assigns an entindy different icason 
lor the observance of the Sald:)ath But these variations aie 
piactically limited to tlic cxplanatoiy comments attached to thi* 
2nd, 4th, 5th and loth commandments; and the majority of ciitics 
arc now agreed that these comments were added at a latei date*, 
and that all the commandments, like tlic ist and the 6th to the 
9th, were onginally expressed m the foim of a .single shot! sentence 
This view IS confirmed by the fact that the additions, or comments, 
bear, for the most part, a close resemblance to the style ot D Ihey 
can scarcely, however, have been transferred fiom Deuteronomy to 
Exodus (or vice veis«i), owing to the vaiiations between the two 
veisions w^e must lather n'gard them as the >voik of a Deuteroiioiiiic 
redactor But tlic expansion and revision of the Decalogue wlh* 
not limited to the Dculeionomic school. Lit( rary traces of J ancl K 
in the 2nd, 3rd, 4th and loth commamlmcnts point to earlier activity 
on the part of RJ*-, while the addition of 11, which bases the 
observance ot the Sabbath oil P's narrative of the Creation (Gen 11 
1-3), can only be asciibed to a piiestly wnlci • its absence Irom 
Deut. v. 6 ft IS otheiwise mexjdicable Ihus the Decalogue, as 
given m Exodus, would seem to have passed through at least Diree 
stages betorc it assumed its present loim. But even 111 its oiigmal 
lorm it could hardly have formed part of E’s Hond) fi gi'-latioii, 
for (a) both J and E have picseived a diffeient colkilioii of L ws 
(or “ words ”) inscribed by Moses, which arc delinitely set forth 
as the basis of the covenant at Sinai-lloieb (lex xxxi\ 10, xxiv 
3 f ), and (/;) the furthiT legislation ul E m cli xx -xxiii aftords 
close parallels to all the commandments (excei>t the 7th and I he 
loth), and a comparison ot the two leaves no doubt as to which is 
the more piimitivc Hence we can only conclude that the Decalogin , 
m its original short form, came into existence dining the peiiocl after 
the completion of E, but before the promulgation of Deuteronomy 
Its piesent position is, doubtless, to be asciibed to a reclactoi wl‘o 
was influenced by the same conception as the author of Deuteronomy 
This it'dactor, however, did not limit tlic Horeb covenant to the 
Decalogue, but retained E’s legislation alongside of it The insertion 
of the Decalogue, or rather the point of view which piompted iD 
insertion, naturally involved certain consequential changes of tlu* 
existing text. The most important of these, viz the harmonistic 
additions to ch xxxiv , by means of which J’s version of the covciitiid 
was represented as a renewal of the Decalogue, has already been dis- 
cussed , other passages which show traces of similar le vision an' 
xxiv. 12- 1 5a, 180, and xxxiv. 1-6. 

The confusion introduced into the legislation by later addition^, 
W'ith the consequent displacement of earlier material, has not been 
without effect on the narratives belonging to the different sources 
Hence the sequence of events after the completion of the covenant 
on Sinai-Hoieb is not always easy to trace, though indications are 
not wanting in both J and E of the probable course of the history. 
The two mam incidents that precede the departure of the children 
of Israel from the mountain (Num. x. 29 ff ) are (i) the szii of tlie 
people, and (2) the intercession of Moses, of both of which a double 

account has been preserved. 

^ The present text of xxiv. 12 also has probably been transposed 
m accordance with the view that the “ judgment ” formed pait of 
the covenant, cf. Deut v. 31. Originally the latter part of the verse 
must have run, “ That I may give thee the tables of stone which I 
have written, and may teach thee the law and the commandment.” 
For further details see Bacon, Triple Tradition of Exodus^ pp, 
III f., 132 f. 
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(1) The Stn of the People —According to J (xxxii 45-29) the 
people, during the absence of Moses, “ break loose, 1 e. mutiny. 
Their behaviour excites the anger of Moses on his return, and m 
response to his appeal the sons of Levi arm tliemselvcs and slay a 
large number of the people as a reward for their services they are 
bidden to consecrate themselves to Yahwcli. Ihe fragmentary form 
of the na^'rative -we miss especially a fuller account of the “ bi caking 
loose " — IS doubtless due to the fatter editor, who substituted the 
story of the golden calf (xxxii 1-6, 15-24, ^5), according to which the 
sin of the people consisted m direct violation of the 2nd command- 
ment At tlie instigation of the people Aaton makes a molten c.ilf 
out of the golden ornaments brought lioin Kgypt , Moses and Joshua, 
on then return to the camp, find tin* people holding festival in honour 
of the occasion , Moses m his anger bicaks the tables of the covenant 
which he is carrying he then demolishes the golden calf, and ad- 
ministers a scvcic lebuke to Aaton The punishment of the people 
IS briefly recorded 111 v. 35 Tins latter narrative, w'hich is obviously 
mconsistcnt wPh the story of J, shows unmistakable traces of K 

In its present fo/m, however, it can hardly be original, but must 
have been revised in accordance witlf the later Douteionomic 
conception which represeut''d the sm committed by the peojdc as 
a breach of tlie 2nd commaiidniLMit Possibly vv 7-14 arc also to be 
lieated as a r)<‘uteionom\c i.’<:pausion (cf Deut ips 12-14) Though 
they show clear tracc-> of J, it is e^t■r^m<-ly difficult to fit them 
into that narrative in view of Moses' action in vv 25-29 ami of his 
ml(TCcssion 111 ch xxxiii , m any case, vv 8 and 13 must be regarded 
as judactioaal 

(2) Moses* Intcfie’i’iion -Tin* time for (h'partiire fiom the Sacre<l 
Mount ha<l now ai lived, and Moses is accordingly bidden to lead 
tlie people to the piomisi'd land Yahweh himsell refuses to accom- 
pany Isiacl ow’mg to then disolieditnce, hut m resjionsc to Moses’ 
passionate aiipisd finally consents to let his picsencc go with them 
file account of Moses’ intercession lias been picscivcd in J, though 
the narrative has unfleigonc considerable dislocation The tiue 
secpiencc of the nanativc appears to be as follows . Moses is com- 
manded to lead the people to Canaan (xxxiii 1-3) , he }>lcads that 
he IS unecpuil to the task (Num xi lor, 1 1, 12, 14, 15), and, presum- 
ably, asks t(,r assistance, which is i>iomised (omitb'd) Moscs thtn 
asks lor a fulh'r knowledge of Yahweh and Ins ways (xxxin 12, 1 
this n (piest also is granted (e 17), and he is emboldened to pray that 
he may see the glory ot Yahweh , Yahw'ch rejihes that his pi ay or 
can only be granted m part, lor “ man shall not see me and live ” , 
a paitial n‘V('lation is Hum vouchsafed to Moses (xxxni. 18-25, 
xxxiv h-8) linallv, Moses lx seeches Yahweh to go m the midst 
ol Ills people, and is assured that Yahweh ’s presence shall accompany 
them (xxxiv. o, xxxiii 14-10) Tiie jiassage fiom Numbers xi , 
which is here included, is obviously out ol ])lace m its present context 
(the stoiy ot the rjiiails), and supplu s in part the neccssaiy ante- 
rodont to Kx xxxiii 12, 15, the passage is now separated fiom 
Ex XXXIII by Ex xxxiv (J), which has been wrongly transferred to 
th<' close of the Hoieb-Smai incidents (see above), and bv’^ the priestly 
legislation of Ex xxxv -\1 , Leviticus and Num 1 -x , Imt originally 
It mu.st have stood in close connexion with that chapter A Minilar 
displacement has taken place with regard to Ex xxxiv 6-<>, which 
clearly forms the s(‘c|iiel to xxxiii 17-25 The latter passage, how- 
<'ver, can hardly leprc^ent the conclusion of the mtcrview, which 
IS found more naturally in xxxni 14-ib E's account of Moses' 
mteiccssion seems to liavu* be<'ii rv tamed, m pail, m xxxii 30-34, 
but tfu* passage has probably been reviseil by’ a later hand , m any 
case Its position before instead of after the dismissal would seem to 
be redact lonal 

It IS a ])lausible conjecture that the original narratives of J and E 
aEo contained directions for the consti action of an aik,* as a sub- 
stitute for the personal presence of Yahweh, and also foi tin erection 
of a “ tent of meeting ” outside the camj), and that these commands 
w’orc omitted by" R*’ m favour of the mon^ elaborate instructions 
giv'cn in ch xxv -xxix (!’) The subsequent narrative of J (Num 
X 53"3b, xiv 44) implu's an account of the makin^ of the aik, while 
the remaikable desniption m Ex xxxiii 7-1 1 (E) of Moses’ juactice 
in regard to the “ tent ol meeting " points no loss clcaily to some 
earliei statement as to llic making of this tent 

"Ihe history of Exodus in its original form do btless concluded 
with the visit of Moses’ father-in-law and the appointment ot judges 
(ch xvm ), the departure fiom the mountain and the battle with 
Amalek (xvii. 8-16) 

(c) 'Ihe Consiructiou of the Tahet uncle and its Fufniture (ch xxv’ - 
XXXI, \xxv.-xl ) Tt has long been recognized that the elaborate 
descnplion of the Tabernacle and its fuiniture, and the accompanying 
directions tor the dress and consecration of the priests, contained m 
ch xxv -XXXI , have no claim to be regarded as an histoncal present- 
ment of the Mosaic Tabernacle and its service The language, 
style and contents of this section point unmistakably to the hand of 
P ; and it is now generally admitted that these chapters form 
pait of an ideal representation of the post-exilic ritual system, 
which has been transferred to the Mosaic age. According to this 


^ According to Dcut x. i f , which is in the mam a verbal excerpt 
from Ex xxxiv i f , Yahweh ordered Moscs to make an ark of acacia 
wood before he ascended the mountain. 


representation, Moses, on the seventh day after the conclusion of 
the covenant, was summoned to the top of the mountain, and there 
receiv"ed instructions with regard to (a) the furniture of the sanctuary, 
viz the ark, the table and the lamp-stand (ch xxv ) ; (6) the Tabernacle 
(ch. xxvi ) , {c) the court of the Tabemacle and the altar of bumt- 
offering (ch. xxvii ) , [d) the dress of the priests (ch xxviii ) ; {e) the 
consecration of Aaron and his sons (xxix. 1-37) ; and (/) the daily 
buint-offcrmg (xxix. 38-42) the section ends with a formal con- 
clusion (xxix. 43-46) The two following chapters contain further 
instructions relative to the altar of incense (xxx. i-io), the payment 
of the half-shekel (11-16), the brazen laver (17-21), the anointing oil 
(22-33), the mcciist (34-58), the appointment of Bezalecl and Ohohab 
(\xxi i-ii) and the observance of the Sabbath (12-17). *** hardly 

doubtful, however, that these two chapters formed no part of P’s 
original legislation, but were added by a later hand ^ For (1) the 
altar of mcense is here mentioned for the first time, and was appar- 
ently unknown to the author of ch xxv.-xxix Had he known of its 
existence, he could hardly have failed to include it with the rest of 
th(‘ Tabernacle furniture m ch xxvi , and must have mentioned it at 
xxvi. 34 t., where the relative positions of the contents of the Taber- 
nacle aic defined fuilhc^-^ the mwal of the Day of Atonement (Lev. 
xvl referred to in xxx lo) igAOrcS this altar, aiyd mentions only one 
alUi (cf. “ ihe altai,*’ xxvii i), viz. that of burnt -offering I 1^) 
command as to the half shekel presuj)poses the census ot Num, j., 
and appi‘ir«^ to have been unknov\n m the time of Nthemiah (Keh. 
X. 32) (Hob 33) , (3) the instructions as to the brazen laver would 
naturally be expi'Ctcd alongside of those* for the altar of biimt- 
offeiing m ch xxvii , (4) the following section relating to the anoint- 
ing oil piesupposes the altar of incense (v 28), and further extends 
the ceiemony of anointing to Aaron’s sons, though, elsevvheie, the 
ceremonv is confined to x\aron (xxiX 7, Lev viii 12), cf the title 
“ anointed priest ” applied to the high priest (I.ev iv. 3, (S.C ) , 
(5) the diiections for compounding the mcense connect naturally 
with xxx I -10, while (6) the appointment of Bezale< 1 and Oholiah 
eaiinot be separated from the rest ol ch xxx -xxxi The concluding 
section on the Sabbath (\XM. 12-17) shows maiks of resemblance to 
II (Lev xvii -xxvi ), especi.dly in vv 12-14^, w’hich ai>pcar to have 
been expanded, very possibly by the editor who inserted the passage. 
The continuation ot P’s narrative is given in xxxiv. 29-35, 
de*‘cril)c Moses’ icturn from the mount The subsecjuciit chapters 
(xxxv -\1 ), however, lan hardly belong to the original stratum of P, 
it only liecausc tlu y’ presuppose ch xxx , xxxi , and w’ere probably 
added at a later stag(‘ than tlie Jatt<*r chapters. They nairatc how 
th(‘ commands of ch xxv -xxxi were earned out, and practically 
icpeat the carla r chaplcis 1 ethatim, merely the tenses being changed, 
the most noticeable omissions being xxvii, 20 f. (oil for the lamps), 
xxv 111 30 (ITrirn ,ind Thummiin), xmx 1-37 (the consecration of the 
pnests, which icciirs in Lev. vin ) and xxix 58-42 (the dailv bumt- 
otfermg) Apait Irom tho omissions tlie most sinking ditfeience 
httween the two sections is the variation m order, the different 
sections of rh sxv xxxi bemglu rc sctfoith m tlu ir natural sequence 
Ihc sccondarv character of tlicse concluding chapters receives con- 
siderable confirmation liom a comparison ot the Septuagmt text. 
Lor this version exhibits numerous cases ot v ariation, both as regards 
(Oder and confeut’;, fiom the liebrevv text ; moieovci tlie translation, 
rrore pat ticiilarly of manv tec Imical terms, ditfeis from that of ch 
x\v -XXXI , and seems to be the work of different tianslalors Hence 
it IS by' no mt^ans imjirobable that the tinal lecension of these chajiters 
had not been comjdctcd when the Alexandiine version was made. 

Althoriiils -In addition to the various English ancj German 
commentaries on Exodus included undei the head of the Pentateuch, 
the following English woiks aie cspecinllv' vcorthy’ of mcuition 
S R Driver, Introd to the Literature of the O 1 , and “ Exodus ” m 
the Catnb Bible , H \V Bacon, The Inhle 1 ladition of the Exodus 
(llai tlord, U S i., i8o4)> ‘^nd A H McNtile, The Book of Exodus 
(Westminster Commentaries) (tgo8) , also lht‘ articles on “ Exodus ” 
by G. llarfcml-Hattcrsbv (Tlastings, Dui. Bib, vol 1) and by G F. 
Moore, Ewfv. vol li. (J F Si ) 

EXODUS, THE, the name given to the journey (Gr. e^oSos) of 
the Israelites from Egypt into Palestine, under the leadership 
of Moses and Aaron, as described in the books of the Bible from 
Exodus to Joshua. These books contain the great national epic 
of Judaism relating the deliverance of the people from bondage 
in Egypt, the overthrow of the pursuing Pharaoh and his army, 
the divinely guided wanderings through the wilderness and the 
final entry into the promised land. Careful criticism of the 
narratives ^ has resulted in the separation of later accretions 
from the earliest records, and the tracing of the elaboration of 
older traditions under the influence of developing religious and 
social institutions. In the story of the Exodus there have been 
incorporated codes of laws and institutions which were to be 
observed by the descendants of the Israelites in their future 

® To the same hand arc to be asenbed also xxvii. 6, 20, 21 ; 
xxviii 41 . xxix 21, 38-41 

** Sec the aiUcle:3 on. the book^ m question 
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hoi’iaei and these, really of later orif^in, have thus been thrown 
back to the earlier period in order to give them the stamp of 
aiuthoritv. So, although a certain amount of the narrative 
could date from the davs of Moses, the Exodus stor)" has been 
made the vehicle for tlie aims and ideals of subsequent ages, 
and has been adapted from time to time to the requirements 
of later stages of thought. Tlie work of criticism has brought 
to light important examples of fluctiialing tradition, singular | 
lacunae in some plar^^ and unusual ^vealth of tradition in others, 
and has demonstrated that much of that which had long been 
felt to be impossible and incredible was due to writers of the 
post-exilic age many centuries after the presumed date of the 
events. 

The book of Genesis closes with the migration of Jacob’s 
family into Egypt to escape the famine in Canaan. Jacob died 
and was buried in Canaan by his sons, who, however, returned 
again to the pastures which the Egyptian king had granted 
them in Goshen Tlicir brother Joseph on his death-bed promised 
that God would bring them to the land promised to their fore- 
fathers and solemnly adjured them to carry’ up his bones (Gen 1 ) 
In the book of Exodus the family has become a people.^ The 
Pharaoh is hostile, and Yaliweh, the Israelite deity, is moved 
to send a deliverer ; on the events that followed see Exodits, 
Book of ; .Mosks It has been thought that dynastic changes 
occasioned the change in Egyptian policy {c g. the expulsion of 
the H>k$os), but if the Israelites built Rameses and Pithom 
(Ex. i. ii), cities which, as excavation has shown, belong to the 
lime of Rameses II. (13th century’ nr.), earlier dates are in- 
admissible. On these grounds the Exodus may have taken 
place under one of his successors, and since Mineptah or 
Memeptah (son of Rameses), in relating his successes in Palestine, 
boasts that Y^iraal is desolated, it would seem that the Israelites 
had already returned. On the other hand, it has been suggested 
that when Jacob and his familv entered Egypt, some Israelite 
tribes had remained behind and that it is to these that Mineptahs i 
inscription refers The problem is complicated by the fart that, j 
from the Egyptian evidence, not only ^\as there at this time 1 
no remarkable emigration of oppressed Helirews, but Bedouin ■ 
tribes were then receiving permission to enter Egypt and to 
feed their flocks upon Egyptian soil It might be assumed that 
the Israelites (or at least those who had not remained behind 
in Palestine) cfifccted their departure at a somewhat later date, 
and in the time of Mineptah’s .successor, Seti II., there is an 
Egyptian report of the pursuit of some fugitive slaves over the 
eastern frontier. The value of all such evidence will naturally 
depend largely upon the estimate formed of the biblical narra- 
tives, but it is necessary to observe that these have not yet 
found Egyptian testimony to support them. Although the 
information which has been brought to bear upon Egyptian life 
and customs substantiates the general accuracy of the local 
colouring in some of the bililical narratives, the latter contain 
several inherent improbabilities, and whatever future research 
may yield, no definite trace of Egyptian influence has so far 
been found in Israelite institutions. 

No allusions to Israe lites m Egypt liave yet been found on the 
monuments; against the view that the Apenu (or Apury) of the 
inscriptions vveic Hebicws, see S R Driver m D G Hogarth, 
AHthority and ArrhaeaIof^\\X)^ 56 s<|q , If W Hogg, TTinv lUb col 
1310 The plagues of Egypt have been shown to be those to which 
the Hnd is naturally subject (R Thomson, Plagues of Egypt), but 
the description of the roKilions of Moses and Aaron to the court 
raises many difficult questions (H P Smitli, O T Utsl pp 57-bo) 
Tliose who reject Ex 1 ir and hold that 480 years (lapsed between 
the Exodus and the foundation of the temple (i Kmgs vi t, st>e 
Chronology) place tlie former about the time of Tctlirnosis 
(Thothmcs) III., and suppose that the hostile Ilabin (Khabin) who 


* There is a lacuna between the oldest tiadjtions m Genesis and 
those m Exodui the latter beginning f-imnlv “ and there arost; a 
new Hmg over J£g> pt which kne w not J oseph 1 he mtcrv al bt tween 
Jacob’s arrival in Egypt and the Exodus is given varymgly as 400 
or 430 years (Gen. x\ ly, Ex. Jyii 40 seq , Acts vu 6) , but the 
Samaritan and Septuagmt versions allow only 21 5 years (Ex loc cit), 
and a period of only four gcncrationb is piesupppsed m Gen. xv. 16 
(cf. the length of the genealogies between the contemporaries of 
Joseph and those of Moscs m Ex. vi. i6-2o). 


troubled Palestine in the 15th century aic no other than Hebrews 
(the equation is philologically sound), te the invading Isiaelites’^ 
But although the evidence of the Amama tablets might thus support 
the biblical tradition in its barest outlines, the view in question, it 
correct, would necessitate the rejection ot a great mass of the biblical 
narratives as a whole. 

In the absence of exlernal evidence the study of the Exodus 
of the Israelites must be based upon the Israelite records, and 
divergent or contradictory \qews must be carefully noticed. 
Regarded simply as a journey from Egy^pt into Palestine it is the 
most proliablc of occurrences : the difficulty arises from the 
actual nariativ'cs. "J'he first stage is the escape from the land of 
Goshen {(J,ik), the district allotted to the family of Jacob (Gen. 
xlvi 28-34, xlvii I, 4, 6) As to the route taken across the 
Red .Sea () mo Supii) scholars arc not agreed (see W. M. Miiller, 
Encv, Bib. col. 1436 sqq.) ; it depends upon the view held 
regarding the second sftige oi the jouincy, the road to the 
mountain of Sinai nr Horch and thence to Kadesh. The last- 
mentioned place is identified with Am Kad.s, about 50 m south 



According to one favourite view, the journey was taken across 
the SinaiLic peninsula to Midian, the home of Jethro. Others 
plead strongly for the traditional site JcbcJ Mesl or Serb.ll in 
the soutJi of the peninsula (see j. R. Harris, Did. Bible ^ iv. 
pp. 536 sejej. ; H. \\ inckler, Enev. Bib col. 4641). The latter 
vicw^ implies that the oppressed Israelites left Egypt for one 
of Its dependencies, and botli theories find only conjectural 
identifications in the various stations recorded in Nuni x.xxiii. 
But this list of foity names, corresponding to the y’ears of 
wandering, is from a posl-exilic source, and may be based 
merely upon a knowledge of caravan-routes ; even if it be of 
older origin, it is of .secondiiiy value since it represents a tradition 
differing notably from tliat in the earlier narratives themselves, 
and these on inspection confirm Judg. xi. 16 scq., w’hcre the 
Israelites pr()(<‘ed immediately’ to Kadesh. 

Ex XVI -will prcsiipjiose a settled encampment niui n law- 
giving, and tlnis belong to a stage afic} bmai had been reached (Ex. 
XIX sqcj ) They aic closely lelatcd, as regards subject matter, &c , 
to tlie nanatives m Num. x. 2o-\i , xx (Smai to Kaiiesh), 

and the initial stt'j) is th(' recognition that the lattei is their oiiginal 
I context (see G. K Moore', Lucy Bib tol 14.:! 3 [v ]) Fuithei, 

; iiiteinal jieculiaiities associaliiig events now at Siriai-Horeb with 
I those at Kadesh suppoiL the view that Kadesh was then true scene, 
and it IS to be noticed that m Ex. xv. 22 sc<i the Israelites already 
icach the wildeiness of Shur and accomplish the tlncc days’ jouiney 
vvliich Jiad been their original aim (cf Ex 111 18, v. \ni 27) 
The wilderness ot Sliur (Gen xvj 7, xx i ; i Sam x\’ 7, xxvii H) 

I IS tJie natiual scene of conflicts with Vmalckites (Ex xvii 8 sqq.), 
and its sanctuary ol Kadesh 01 En Mishpat (‘ well ol judgment,” 
Gen xiv’ 7) v\as doubtless associated with trathtions ot the giving 
of statute^ and ordmdnces TJie detour to Sin’ii-Horeb appears to 
Ix'lon^ to a latei stage of the tiodition, nnd is connected with the 
mtioductiou ot laws and institutions of idalively latei foim It is 
loieshadowed hy tlie injunction to avoid tlie ducct way into Palestine 
(see Ex. xin 17-19), since on reaching Kadesh the Israelites w’ould 
he within leach ol hostile tubes, and the conflicts which it was pro- 
posed to ax’Oid actually ensued.^ The foity ycais of wandering m 
the wilderness is chai acten.stic of the DiMiteronomic and post-exihe 
narratives, in the eaihei souices the fruitful oasis of Kadesh is the 
centre, and cv^en after tlio tradition of a detour to Smai-Horel> was 
devclojii'd, only a brief penod is spent at the holy mountain 

From Kadesh spies were sent into Palestine, and when the 
people w’ere dismayed at their tidings and incurred the wrath 
of Yahweh, the penaltj’ of the forty years’ delay was pronounced 

“ See, e g , J Orr, Problem of the O 1 pp 422 sejq ; Ed Mey’er, Die 
Israeltten, pp 222 sqq Some, too, find in the Amama tablets 
the Insloiicai backgiound foi Joseph's high position at tl\e Egyptian 
court (see Cheync, Lucy B%b ait ” Joseph ’’). 

* For the varying traditions regni cling the number of the people 
and tlicir losidence (w’hether settled apart, cf , ^ Gen xlvd. 34, 
Ex viu 22, IX 20, X 23, or m the midst of the Egyplian.s) see the 
lecent comincntaiies 

See further J. Wellhauscm, Prolegomena, pp 34^1 ; G F. 

Moore, Lncy Bib col. 1443 , S A. Cook, Jew> Quart. Rev. (1906), 
pp 741 sqq. (1907), p. 122, and art ]\IosLb Ex xiii 17-1(4 forbids 
the compromise winch would place Smai-Hoicb m thy neighbour- 
hood of Kadesh (A E. Haynci>, Pal. UAphr. Fund, Quad Statenu 
(i8</)), pp 175 Mjq , C F Kent [see Lth below], p. 381). 
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(Num, xiii. scq.). Originally Caleb alone was exempt and for 
his faith received a blessing ; later tradition adds Joshua and 
in Deut. i. 37 f:eq. alhirlcs to some unknown offence of Moses. 
According to Num. xxi. 1*3 the Israelites (a generalizing ampli- 
fication) captured Hormah, on the way to Beersheba, and 
.subsequently the clan Caleb and the Kenites (the clan of Moses' 
father-in-law) are found in Judah (Jiidg. 1. 16). Although the 
traditions regard their efforts as part of a common movement 
(from Gilgal, see below), it is more probable that these (notably 
Caleb) escaped the punishment which befell the rest of the 
Israelites, and made their way direct from Kadesh into the 
south of Palestine.^ On the other hand, according to the pre- 
vailing tradition, the attempt to break northwards ^^as frustrated 
by a defeat at Hormah (Num. xiv. 40-4^), an endeavour to pass 
Edom faded, and the people turned back to the Yam Siiph (here 
at the head of the Gulf of Akabah) and proceeded up to the 
east of Edom and Moab. Conflicting view.s aie repiescnted (on 
which see Mo\b), but at length Shittim was reached and pre- 
parations were made to cross the Jordan into the promised land. 
This having been effected, Gilgal became the base for a series of 
operations m which the united tribes took part. But again the 
representations disagree, and to the overwhelming campaigns 
depicted in the book of Joshua most critics prefer the account 
of the more gradual process as related in the opening chapter of 
the book of Judges (see Jews : History ^ § 8 ). 

Thus, whatever evidence may be supplied b}^ archaeological 
research, the problem of the Exodus must always be studied in 
the light of the biblical narratives. That the religious life of 
Israel as portiaycd therein dates from thus remote pciiod cannot 
be maintained against the results of excavation or against the 
later history, nor can we picture a united people in tlic drscit 
when sul.)sequent vicissitudes represent the union as the work of 
many years, and show that it lasted for a short time only under 
David and Solomon. During the centuries in which the narrativ es 
were taking shape many profound changes occurred to affed 
the traditions Developments associated with the Dcniteronomic 
reform and the reorganization of Judaism m post-exilie da}s 
can be unmistakably recognized, and it would be unsafe to 
Assume that other vK’issitudes have not also left their mark. 
Allowance must be made for the shifting of boundaries or of 
spheres of influence (Egypt, Edom, Moab), foi the ineoqxiration 
of tribes and oi tbcir own tribal traditions, and in particular 
for other movements {eg from Arabia)- If certain dans 
moved direct from Kadcsli into Judah, it is improbable that 
others matlc the lengthy (IcHour bom Kadesh !>y the Gulf of 
Akabah, but this may well be an attempt to fuse the traditions 
of two distinct migiations. Among the Joseph-tribes (Ephraim 
and Miuiasseh), the most important of Israelite divisions, the 
traditions of an ancestor who had lived and died in Egv pt 
would be a cherished possession, but although most writers 
agree that not all the tribes were in Egypt, it is impossible to 
determine their number wath any certaint} . At certain 
periods, intercourse with Egypt was espechdly intimate, and 
there is much m favour of the view that the name Mizraim 
(Egypt) extended beyond the borders of Egypt proper. RefcT- 
ence has already been made to other cases of geographical 
vagueness, and one must recognize that in a body of traditions 
such as thus there was loom for the inclusion of the most div'erse 
elements which it is almost hopeless to separate, in view of the 
scantiness of relevant evidence from oUier sources, and the 
literary intricacy of the extant narratives. That many different 
beliefs have influenced the tradition is apparent from what has 
been said above, and is especially noticeable from a studv’ of the 
general features. 'I'hus, although the Israelites pos.sessed cattle 
(Ex. xvii. 3, xix. 13, xxiv. 5, xxxii. 6, xxxiv. 3 ; Num. xx. 19), 
allusion is made to their lack of meat in order to magnify the 
wonders of the journe)^ and among divmely .sent aids to guide 

^ So B Stade, Steueniagel, Guthc, G. F. Mooic, H. P. Smith, 
C. I'. Kent, bve CALiitj , Jerahmi.ul , Judah, Kenitfs , 

Levites, and Jrws History^ §§ 5, 20 (end) 

** An instriictiro parallel to the last-mentioned is afforded by 
Dissard's account of the migration of Arab tril>es into Palestine m 
the i 8 th century a,d, [Revue bibltque, July 1905)' 
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and direct the people upon the march not only does Mosesp 
require the dssist<«nce of A human helper (Jethro or Hobab), 
but the angel, t^ie ark, the pillur of ckuid and of fire and the 
mysterious hornet are als'o provided 

In addition to tfie Tc*f»-rLHccs alreadv given, sec J. W. Colenso, 
Peniaieuih and iio 9 k Of Joshua (on internal dillitultK , A Jcrt iniab, 
Alia Rest im J ichte d. alt Orients - (pp 402 Hitj , on Ltt(>r n fcrcilces 
in Maiictho, tVc., with which cl al o E II Cliaik', JahileeSj p. 
^t-5 ‘'^‘9 ) i *i^t “ Evodns " in ICncv I'rb , Ed Mev'r, Ptaeliten 
[pa^i'iim) ] Tionhnff, Theoiog Stud u Knt (Kioy), pp iv)-2i7; 
the histonos of Isnnl and ooinmentni les on the lKjf>k of Exodus. 
Vniong llic niuneious vvoiks, nn iitioii in •> be rnad<‘ of 

G Ebcis, Dunh (toscu .um ^uun , 1 ' IT Pcdinri, Deceit of the 
Exodus, 0 \ Totftf-en, 7 /n ///i/nrn kodwi , fulkr 111)01 inatioii is 
given in E B Pat on. Hi'^t of Svj la a, id talesifue, ]> 34 (also cli via ) ; 
and C F Kent, heginningi. of Ihb }j 333 ‘■-eq (b ^ G ) 

EXOGAMY {( outside , mid yd/w^;, miirriaorc), the term 

proposed by J. F, AfcLCnnan for the f u^^lom compelling marriage 
“ out of the trilie " (or rather “ out of the totem '') ; its converse 
is endogamy (qv.) McLennan would find an explanation of 
exogamy m the prev alenre of female infani u ide, which, “render- 
ing women scarce, led at once to poKandrv within the tribe, 
and the rapturing of women from without Infanticide of 
girls is, and no doubt ever has been, a very common practice 
among sav^ages, and for obvious reasons. Among tribes in a 
primitive stage of social organization girl-childrcn must alw-ays 
have been a hindrance and a source of vve^akness Ihey had to be 
fed and yet they could not take part in the hunt food, and they 
offered a temptation to neighbouring tribes. Infanlu ide, how- 
cvci, is not proved to have been so universal as McLennan 
suggests, and it is more probable that the reason of exogamy is 
reallv tube found in that piimitive social system which made 
the “captured” woman the onlv wife in the modern sense of 
the term. In the beginnings ot human society children were 
related only to their mother ; and the women of a tube were 
common pr(>};erty Thus no man might appropriate any female 
01 attempt to maintain proprietary rights over her. With w'onien 
of other tribes it would be different, anil a warrior who captured 
a woman w'ould doubtless pass unchallenged m his claim to 
possess her alisohitelv. Intanticidc, the evil physical effects of 
“ m-and-in ” breeding, the natural strength of the impulse to 
possess on the man’s part, and the greater feeling of security 
anck a tendency to family lile and affections on tlie w’oman's, 
would combine to make exogamy increase and marriages within 
the tribe decrease A natuial impulse would in a few generations 
lend to become a law or a custom, the v loiation of which would be 
looked on with hoiror Physical capture, too, as soon as in- 
creasing civilization and tribal intercoimniinication removed the 
necessity for Auolcnce, became symbolic of the more permanent 
and individual relations of the sexes. An additional explanation 
of the prcvaJcnce of exogamy may be found in the natural 
tendency of exogamous tribes to increase in numbers and 
strength at the expense of those communities winch mov'ed 
tow’ards decadence liy in -breeding. Thus tradition would 
harden into a prcjudiie, strong as a pnnciple of religion, and 
exogamy would become the inviolable custom it is found to be 
among many races In Australia, Sir G. Grey writes : “ One 
of the most remarkable fads connected with the natives is that 
they arc divided into certain great families, all the members of 
which bear the same name . . . these family names arc common 
ov-er a great portion of the continent and a man cannot marry 
a woman of lus luvn family name.” In eastern Africa, Sir R. 
Burton says: “The Somal will not mairy one of the same, or 
even of a consanguineous family,” and the Bukakihari hav^e the 
same rule Paul B. da Chaillii found exogamy the rule and blood 
marriages regarded as an abomination throughout western 
Equatorial Africa In India the Khasias, Juangs, Waralis, 
Oraons, Hos and other tribes are strictly exogamous. The 
Kalmucks arc divided into hordes, and no man may marry a 
w’oman of the same horde. Circassians and Samovedes havx‘ 
similar rules. The Ostiaks regard endogamv' (marriage within 
the clan) as a crime, as do the Yakuts of Siberia. Amcng 
the Indians of America severe rules prescribing exogamy prev ail. 
The Tbimshecan Indians of British Columbia are dmded intjo 
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tribes and totems, or “ crests which arc common to all the tribes,” 
says one writer, “ The crests are the whale, the porpoise, the 
eagle, the coon, the wolf and the frog. . . . The relationship 
existing between persons of the same crest is nearer than that 
between members of the same tribe. . , . Members of the same 
tribe may marry, but those of the same crest are not allowed to 
under any circumstances ; that is, a whale may not marry a 
v^hiile, but a whale may marry a frog, &c.” The Thlmkeets, 
the Mayas of Yucatan and the Indians of Guiana are exogamous, 
observing a custom which is thus seen to exist throughout Africa, 
m Siberia, China, India, Polynesia and the Americas. 

Authorities — J F McLennan, Primitive Marriage (1^65). and 
Studies in Anc. Hist. (i8q6) , Lord Avebury, Origin of Civilization 
(igo2) ; We^tcrmarck, History of Human Marriage (1894) , A. Lang, 
Social Origins {1903) , L. H. Morgan, Ancient Society (1877), J. G. 
Fiazer, Totemism and Ilxogamy (i9if>)» •'>ec also Totem. 

EXORCISM (Gr. to conjure out), the expulsion 

of evil spirits from persons or places by incantations, magical 
rites or other means. As a corollary of the animistic theory of 
diseases and of belief m Possession we find widely spread 

customs whose object is to get rid of the evil influences. These 
customs may take the form of a general expulsion of evils, 
either once a year or at irregular intervals ; the evils, which arc 
often regarded as spirits, sometimes as the souls of the dead, 
may bo expelled, according to primitive philosophy, either 
immediately by spells, purifications or some form of coercion ; 
or they may he put on the back of a scapegoat or other material 
vehicle. Among the means of compelling the evil spirits are 
assaults with warlike weapons or sticks, the noise of musical 
instruments or of the human voice, the use of masks, the invoca- 
tion of more powerful good spirits, &c. ; both fire and water are 
used to drive them out, and the use of iron is a common means 
of holding them at bay. 

The term exorcism is applied more especially to the freeing 
of an individual from a possessing or disease-causing spin' ; 
the means adopted are frequently the same as those mentioned 
above ; in the East Indies the sufferer sometimes dances round 
a small ship, into which the spirit passes and is then set adrift. 
The patient may be beaten or means may be employed whose 
effirienry depends largely on their suggestive nature. Among 
the Dakota Indians the medicine -man chants ht-le-li-lah I at the 
bed of the sick man and accompanies his chant with the rattle , 
he then sucks at the affe('tcd part till the possessing spirit is 
supposed to come out and take its llight, when men fire guns at it 
from the dot^r of the tent The Zulus lielieve that they can get rid 
of the souls of the dead, which cause diseases, by sacrifices of 
cattle, or by expostulating with the spirits ; so too the shaman or 
magician m other parts of the world offers the possessing spirit 
objects or animals. 

The professional exorcist w'us known among the Jew's ; in 
Greece the art was practised by women, and it is recorded that 
the mothers of Epicurus and Aeschines belonged to this class, 
both were bitterly reproached, the one by the Stoics, the other 
by Demosthenes, with having taken part in the practices in 
question The prominence of exorcism in the early ages of the 
('hnstian church appears from its frequent mention m the 
writings of the fathers, and by the 3rd century there w'as an order 
of exorcists (see Exorcist). The ancient rite of exorcism in 
connexion with baptism is still retained in the Roman ntual, as 
is also a form of service fur the exorcising of possessed persons 
7 ’hc exorcist signs the possessed person with the figure of the 
cross, desires him to kneel, and sprinkles him with holy water , 
after which the exorcist asks the devil his name, and abjures him 
by the holy mysteries of the Christian religion not to afflu t the 
person possessed any more. Then, laying his right hand on the 
demoniacs head, he repeats the form of exorcism as follows: 

I exorcise thee, unclean spirit, in the name of Jesus Christ , 
tremble, O Satan, thou enemy of the faith, thou foe of mankind, 
who hast brought death into the world, who hast deprived men 
of life, and hast rebelled against justice, thou seducer of mankind, 
thou root of evil, thou source of avarice, discord and envy.” 
Houses and other places supposed to be haunted by unclean 


spirits are likewise to be exorcised with similar rites, and in general 
exorcism has a place in all the ceremonies for consecrating and 
blessing persons or things (see Benediction). 

See Tylor, Primitive Culture ; Skeat, Malay MagiCj p. 427 seq. ; 
Frazer, Golden Bough, vol 111 189 , Krafft, AusfUhrltche Historie von 
Exorcismus ; Koldeweg, Der Exorctsmus im Herzogtkum Braun- 
schweig, Brccher, Das Transcendental, Maga,etc.im Talmud, pp 195- 
203. Zetlschr, fur Assyrwlogie (Dec 1893, April 1894); Herzog, 
Realencykl , & v “ Exorcismus ” , Waldmeier, Autobiography, p. 
64 , L W King, Babylonian Magic ; Maury, La Magie ; R. C. 
Thompson, Devils and Evil Spirits of Babylonia, 

EXORCIST (Lat. exornsta, Gr. i^opKiarrij^), in the Roman 
Catholic church, the third grade in the minor orders of the clergy, 
between those of acolyte and reader. The office, which involves 
the right of ceremonially exorcising devils (see Exorcism), is 
actually no more than a preliminary stage of the priesthood. 
The earliest record of the special ordination of exorcists is the 
7th canon of the council of Carthage (a.d. 256). “ When they 
are ordained,” it runs, “ they receive from the hand of the 
bishop a little book in which the exorcisms are written, receiving 
power to lay hands on the energumeni, whether baptized or eate- 
ehumens.” Whatever its present position, the office of exorcist 
w'as, until comparatively recent times, by no means considered 
a sinecure. “ The exorcist a terror to demons ” (Paulinus, 
P'pist. 24) survived the Reformation among Protestants, with 
the belief, expressed by FirnniHanus in his epistle to St Cyprian, 
that “ through the exorcists, by the voice of man and the power 
of God, the devil may be whipped, and burnt and tortured."’ 

I EXOTIC (Gr. foreign, from 4 '^a), outside), of 

foreign origin, or belonging to another countr}\ The term is 
now used in the restricted sense of something not indigenous 
or native, and is mostly applied to plants introduced from 
foreign countries, which have not become acclimatized. Figura- 
tively, “ exotic ” IS used to convey the sense of something rare, 
delicate or extravagant. 

EXPATRIATION (from Late Lat. expairiare, to exile, and 
paina, native' land), a term used in a general sens(‘ for the banish- 
ment of a person from his own country. In international 
law' expatriation is the renunciation or change of allegiance to 
ont‘’s native or adopted country. It may take place cither by a 
voluntar}' act or by operation of law. Some countries, as France 
and England, disclaim their subjects if they become naturalized 
in another country, others, again, passively permit expatriation 
whether a new nationality has been acquired or not ; others, 
as Germany, make expatriation the consequence of continued 
absence from their territory. (See At.ifn ; Allegiance ; 

N\IT’RALI7\TI0N.) 

EXPERT (Lat. exprrtus, from expenrt, to try), strictly, 
skilled, or one who has special knowledge ; as used in law, an 
expert i^ a person, selected by a court, or adduced by a party 
to a cause, to give his opinion on some point in issue with which 
he Is peculiarly conversant. In Roman law questions of dis- 
puted handwriting were referred to experts ; and in France, 
whenever thecourt considers that a report by exjierts is necessary, 
it is ordered by a judgment clearly setting forth the objects of 
the expertise (Code Proc. Civ. art. 302). Three experts are then 
to be appointed, unless the parties agree upon one only (art. 
303). The experts are required to take an oath (art. 305), but 
111 practice this requirement is frequently dispensed witii. They 
may be challenged on the same grounds as witnesses (art. 310). 
The necessary documentary and other evideni'C is laid before 
them (art. 317), and they make a single report to the court, even 
if they express different opinions : in that case the grounds only 
of the different opinions arc to be slated, and not the personal 
opinion of each of the experts (art. 318). If the court is not 
satisfied with the report, new experts may be appointed (art. 
322); the judges are not bound to adopt the opinion of the 
experts (art. 323), “ I'his procedure in regard to experts is 
common to both the civil and commercial courts, but it is much 
more frequently resorted to in the commercial court than in 
the civil court, and the investigation is usually conducted by 
special experts officially attached to each of these courts ” 
(Bodington, French Law of Evidence, London, 1904, p. 102). 
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A similar system to be found in force in many otlier European 
countries ; see t.g. Codes of Civil Procedure of Holland, arts. 
222 et seq. ; Belgium, arts. 302 et seq. ; Italy, arts. 252 et seq. ; 
as well as in those colonics where French law ha^ been followed 
(Codes ot Civil Procedure of Quebec, arts. 392 et seq. ; St Lucia, 
arts. 286 et seq.). In Mauritius the articles of the French law, 
summarized above, are still nominally in force ; but in practice 
each side calls its own expert evidence, as in England. 

There is some evidence that in England the courts were in early 
times in the habit of summoning to their assistance, apparently 
as assessors, persons specially qualified to advise upon any 
scientific or technical question that required to be determined. 
Thus “ m an appeal of maihem (/.c. wounding) . . . the court 
(lid not know how to adjudge because the wound was new, and 
then the defendant took issue and prayed the court that the 
maih(‘m might be examined, on vs^hich a writ was sent to the 
.sheriff to cause to come medicos thiriin^ieos de mehorihu^ London, 
ad tujoymandum donnnum regem el curiam dc his quae eis ex parte 
aoiniui regis in/urtgereiilur (V'ear Book, 21 Hen. VJl. pi. 30, 
p. 3^). The practice of calling m expert assistance in judicial 
inijuiries was not confined to medico-legal cases, “ If matters 
arise,’’ said Justice Saunders in Buckley v. Rue Thomas 
Plowden, 12 1 a), “ which ('oncern other faculties, we commonlv 
apply for the aid of that science or faculty which it concerns.” 
English procedure, however, being lihgwus, and not, like 
continental European procedure, inquisitorial, in its character, 
the expert soon became, and still is, simply a witness to speak 
to matters of opinion. 

There is a ( onsideruble body of law in England as to (*xpcrt 
evidence. Onl) a few' points can lie touched upon here. (1) 
An expert is permitted to refresh his memory in regard to any 
fact bv referring to anything written by himself or under his 
direction at the time when the fa<'t occurred or at a time when 
It was Iresh in his memory. This is aV^o law generally in the 
United States (see eg New York ('ivil ('ode, s. 1843) In 
S('otland, medical and other scientific reports are lodged m 
process before (he trial, and the witness reads them as part ot his 
evndence and is liable to be examined or cross-examined on their 
contents. (2) In stri('tncss, an expert will not be allowed, in 
cases of alleged insanity, to say that a litigating or incriminated 
part) is insane or the rev'crse, and so to inurp the prerogative 
ol the court or jury But he mny be asked whether certain facts 
or symptoms, assuming them to hr proved, are or are not indicativ e 
of insanity. But in practu'c this rule is relaxed both in England 
and in Scotland, and (where it exists) to a still greater extent in 
Ameuca. (3) Foreign law can only be proved in English 
courts — and the same rule applies in vScotland- {a) by obtaining 
an opinion on the subject from a superior (ourt ot the country 
whose laws are in dispute under the Foreign Law Ascertainment 
Act tS6i or the British Law Ascertainment Act 1859, or {h) by 
the evidence of a lawyer of the country whose law' is in (jueslion, 
or who has studied it in that country, or of an official v\hosc 
position requires, nnd therefore pn*sumes, a sufficient knowledge 
of that law. (4) 'I'he w'cight of authority both m England and in 
America supports the view that an expert is not bound to give 
evidence as to matters of opinion unless upon an undertaking 
by the party calling him to pay a reasonable remuneration for 
his evidence* 

Statutory provision has liecn made in England for the summon- 
ing of expert assistance by the legal tribunals in v'arious cases. 
In the county courts the judge may, if he thinks fit, on tlx' 
application of cither party, call in as assessor one or more persons 
of skill and experience as to the matters in dispute (County 
Courts Act 1888, s. 103), and special provision is made for 
calling in an a.ssessor in employers’ liability cases (act of 1880, 
s. 6) and admiralty matters (see County Courts Admiralty 
Jurisdiction Acts of 1868 and 1869). In the High Court and 
court of appeal one or more specially qualified assessors may be 
called in to assist in the hearing of any cause or matter except a 
criminal proceeding by the crown (Judicature Acts 1873, s. 56), 
and a like power is gwen to both these courts and the judicial 
committee of the privy council in patent cases (Patents, cNt., Act 
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1883, s. 28). Maritime causes, whether original or on appeal from 
county courts, are usually taken in the presence of Elder Brethren 
of the Trinity House, who advise the judge without having any 
right to control or any responsibility for his decision (see the 
“ Beryl ” 1884, 9 P.D. i), and on appeal in maritime causes 
nautical assessones are usually called in by the court of appeal, 
and may be called in by the House of Lords (Judicature Act 
1891, s. 3); a like provision is made as to maritime causes 
in Scottish courts (Nautical Assessors [Scotland] Act 1894). 
The judicial committee of the privy council, besicles its power 
to call in assessors in patent cases, is authorized to call them 
in in ecclesiastical causes (Appellate Jurisdiction Act 1876, s. 14). 

In addition to tlx* aiitliorilx’s ciU*d in the text, see Tavlor, Lazv of 
Fvideme {9th e<l , London, 1895) , J D. Lawson, Law of h Xpert and 
Opinion Evidence (1900) 

EXPLOSIVES, a general term for substances which by certain 
treatment “ explode,” i.e decompose or change in a violent 
manner so as to generate force. From the manner and degree of 
violence of the decomposition they are classified into “ pro- 
pellants ” and ” detonators,” but this classification is not capable 
of sharp delimitation. In some cases the same substance may be 
emploved for either purpose under altered external conditions ; 
hut there arc some substances which could not possibly i)e em- 
ployed as propellants, and others which can scarcely be induced 
to explode in the manner knov\n as ” detonation.” A propellant 
may be corsidered as a substance that on explosion produces 
such a disturliance that neighbouring substances are thrown 
to some distance , a detonator or disruptor may produce an 
extremely ^i(^lent disturbance within a limited area vMthout 
|)roj(Tting substances to any great distance. Time is an im- 
portant, perhaps the most important, factor m this action A 
propellant generally acts by burning in a more or less rapid and 
regular manner, producing Uom a comparatively small volume 
a large v olnmc of gases , during this action lieat is also developed, 
whu'h, being expended mostlv on the gaseous products, causes 
a further expansion dhe noise accompanying an explosion is 
due to an air v\av(‘, and is markedly different in the case of 
a detonator fiom a real propellant. Some cases of ordinary' 
(onibastion (an be accelerated into explosions bv increasing the 
area nf contact between the combustible and the oxygen supplier, 
for instance, ordinary gas or dust evplosions. Kcitlier tempera- 
ture nor quantity of heat energy necessarily gives an explosive 
action Some metals, eg, aluminium and magnesium, v\ill, 
in oxidizing, produce a gieat thermal effect, but unless there be 
some gaseous products no real explosne action. 

Ivxplosives ma\’ be mechanical mixtures of substances capable 
of chemical interaction vMth the production of large v'olumes of 
gases, or definite chemical compounds of a peculiar class known 
as ” endothermic,” the decomposition of v\hich is also attended 
with the cv'olutiun of gases in large quantity. 

All chcnu''al compounds are either ‘‘ eiidotnermic ” or “ exo- 
thermic ” In endotlieimic Lompounds cncigy, m sonic form, has 
been taken up iii the act ol foimatiun of the compound. Some of 
thi'i energy lias be'como j^tential, or rather the tompoiind formed 
has hern laiscd to a highc*- }>otential This case occurs when two 
eleniiMits can be united onh under some conijnilsion such as a veiy 
Ini'll tcmpcr.ituie, by the aid ot an idevtiic curient, or spark, or as a 
sicondary ptoduct whilst some otlier iiactioiis are proceeding. 
I'oi exurnjde, ox\gcn and nitrogen eombme only under the influence 
ot an electric sjmrk, and caiboii and calcium in the electric furnace. 
Tin* formation of ctilorates hy the action of chlorine on boiling potash 
is a good instance of a complex comjiound (potassium chlorate), 
being ioiined m small tjuantity .is a secondaiy product whilst a 
laige quant il\ of primarv’ and simpler products (potassium chloride 
and \^ater) is Jorining Tn chlorate lorniation the greater part of the 
reaction lepresents a running down of energy and formation of 
exothermic compounds, with only a small vield of an endothermic 
substance Another idea ol the meaning of endothermic is obtained 
from acetylene When 2^) jiarts by w'sight of this substance are 
burnt, the heat produced will warm up 310,450 parts 01 w'ater 1° C 
Acetylene consists of 2 | parts of carbon and 2 of h\ di og cn by weight 
The 24 parts of carbon vmII, if in the fonn of puie charcoal, heat 
102,000 parts of water and the 2 parts of hvdrogen will heat 
b8,ooo parts of water 1°, the total heat production being 260,000 
lieat units. Thus 26 grams of acetylene give an excess of 50,450 
i units over the amount given bv the constituents. This cxcesa of 
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heat energy * is duo to some form of potential energy in the com- 
pound which becomes actual heat energy at the moment of dis- 
solution of the chemical union Tlie manner in which a sul>«5tance 
IS endothermic is of importance as regards the practical employment 
of explosives. Some particular endothermic state or form lesults 
from tiio mode of formation and the conscquer.t internal structuie 
of tlic molecule. Physical stiucture alone can be the cause c' a 
relative endothermic state, as in tlie glass bulbs known as Rnpeit's 
d-rops, d'C , or cv'en in chilled steel. Rupert’s drops fly m pieces 
on being scratched oi cut to a certain depth The cause is un- 
doubtedly to be ascribed to the molecular state of the glas.s biought 
about by chilling from tlie melted state. The inolecuieb h^tc e uot 
had time to separate or arrange themselves in easy positions. In 
stool when melted the carbide of iron is no doubt diffused cquallv 
throughout the liquid. When cooled slowly some carhidfi bepaiat<\s 
out more or less, and the steel is soft or annealed When chilled 
the carbides aic letained ui solid solution Tin- volume of chilled 
glass or steel differs slightly from that in the annealed state. 

Superfused substance-* are probahlv m a similar state of physic. d 
potential oi strain. Many metallic salts, and organic coinpouuds 
especially, will exhibit this state when completely melted and llwn 
allowed to cool m a clean atmosphere On touching with a little 
of the same substance in a solul state the liquids wall begin to 
crystallize, at the same lime becoming heated almost up to theii 
melting-points The metal gallium show's this excellently^ well, 
keeping liquid for yoais until touched with the solid metal, when 
there IS a considerable nsc of temperature as soli di heat ion takes 
place. 

All carbon compounds, excepting carbon choxid^, and many if 
not all compounds of nitrogmi, aie ciulotheiinic Most of the ex- 
plosives m c.ommon use contain nitrogen in some form 

Exotnermic compounds aic in a certain sense the reverse of 
endothermic , they arc lolatively inert and rctict but slowly or not 
at all, unless energy be expended upon tlu'in from outsuh’ Watei, 
carbon dioxide and most of the common minerals belong to this 
class. 

The explosives actually employed at the present time include 
mixtures, such as gunpowders and some chlorate compositions, 
the ingredients of winch separatedy may be non -explosive ; 
compounds used smgly, as guncotton, nitroglycerin (in the form 
of dynamite), picric add (as lyddite or melinite), trinitrotoluene^ 
nitrocresols, mercury fulminate, &c, ; combinations of some 
explosive compounds, such as cordite and the smokeless pro- 
ellants m general use for military pui poses ; and, finally, 
lasting ami detonating or igniting compositions, some of 
which contain inert diluting materials as w'cll as one or more 
high explosives. Many igniting compositions are examples 
of the last type, consisting of a high explosive diluted with a 
neutral substance, and frequently containing in addition a 
composition which is inflamed by the explosion of the diluted 
high explosive, the flame in turn igniting the actual propellant. 

Explosive Mixtures . — The explosive mixture longest known 
is undoubtedly gunpowder {q.v ) in .some form — that is, a mixture 
of charcoal with sulphur and nitre, the last being the oxygen 
provider. Besides the nitrates of me tab and ammonium nitrate, 
there is a limited number of other substances capable of serving 
in a sufficiently energetic manner as oxygen providers, A few ' 
chlorates, perchlorates, permanganates and chromates almost 
complete the list. Of these the sodium, potassium and barium 
chlorates are best known and have Ijeen actually tried, in 
admixture with some combustible substances, as practical ex- 
plosives. Most other metallic chlorates are barred from prac- 
tical employment owing to instability^ deliquescence or other 
property. 

Of the chlorates those of potassium and sodium are the most 
stable, and mixtures of either of these salts with sulphur or 
sulphides, phosphorus, charcoal, sugar, starch, finely -ground 
cellulose, coal or almost any kind of organic, i.e. carton, com- 
und, m certain proportions, yield an explosive mixture, 
many cases these mixtures are not only fired or exploded by 
Jieating to a certain temperature, but also by quite moderate 
friction or percussion. Consecjuently there is much danger in 
manufacture and storage, and however these mixtures have 
been made up, they are quite out of the question as propellants on 
account of their great tendency to explode in the manner of a 
detonator. In addition they are not smokeless, and leave a 

^ Not necessarily heat energy entirely. A number of substances 
— acetylidos and some nitrogen comjx>uiids, such as nitrogen chlorid.^ 

Uccouipose with extreme violence, but htth heat is produced. 1 


considerable residue which in a gun would produce serious 
fouling. 

Mixtures of chlorates with aromatic compounds such as the 
nitro- or dinitro-benzenes or even naphthalene make very 
powerful blasting agents. The violent action of a chlorate 
mixture is due first to the rapid evolution of oxygen, and also 
to the fact that a chlorate can be detonated when alone. A 
drop of sulphuric acid will start the combustion of a chlorate 
mixture. In admixture with sulphur, sulphides and especially 
phosfihorus, chlorates give extremely sensitive compositions, 
j some of which form the basis of friction tube and firing mixtuics. 

I Potas.sium and sodium perchlorates and peimanganates 
make simihir but slightly less sensitive explosive mixtures with 
the above-mentioned substances. Finely divided metals such a.s 
aluminium or magnesium give also with permanganates, chJorate.s 
or perchlorates sensitive and powerful explosives. Bichromates, 
although containing much available oxygen, form but feeble 
explosive mixtuies, but some compounds of chromic acid with 
diazo compounds and some acelylides arc extiemely powerful 
as well as sensitive. Ammonium bichromate is a self-com- 
bustible after the type of ammonium nitrate, but scarcely an 
explosive. 

Explosive Compounds . — ^Nearly all the explosive compounds 
in actual use either for blasting purposes or as pi opi Hants aio 
nitrogen comjiounds, and are obtained more or less din clly fioin 
nitric acid. Most of the propellants at present einplojod tonsist 
essentially of nitrates of some organic compound, and may be 
viewed theoretu ally as nitric acid, the hydrogen of which has 
been replaced by a carbon complex ; such ctimpounds are 
expressed by M ()*NO.,, which indicates that the carbon group 
IS in some manner unaed by means of o.xygen to the nitrogen 
group. Guncotton and nitioglycerin arc of this class. Another 
large class of explosives is formed by a more direct attachment 
of nitrogen to the carbon complex, as represented by M NO.j. 
A number of explosives of the detonating type arc of this class. 
They contain the same proportions of oxygen and nitrogen as 
nitrites, but are not nitrites. They have been termed nllro- 
dcrivatives for distinction. One of the simplest and lorgest- 
knowm members of this group is nitrobenzene, QH-NOg, w'hich 
is employed to some extent as an exjdosivc, being one ingredient 
111 rack-a-rock and other blasting compositions. The dinitro- 
benzenes, QIl4(N02)o, made from It are solids wdiich are sorne- 
what extensively employed as constituents of some sporting 
powders, and in admixture with ammonium nitrate form a blast- 
ing powder of a “flameless” variety which is comparatively 
safe in dusty or “ gassy ” coal seum.s. 

Picric acid or tnmtrophenol, C(jIl 2 -OII-(NO .,)3 is employed 
as a high explosive for shell, A'c. It rccjulres, however, either U) 
be cnclo.sed ajid heated, or to be started by a powerful detonator 
to develop its full effect. Its compounds with metals, such as 
the potassium salt, C(jH.;*OK-(NOp)8, are when dry very easily 
detonated by friction or percussion and always -on heating, 
whereas picric acid itself will burn very cjuietly when set fire 
to under ordinary conditions. Trinitrotoluene, Q.H.>*CIl3'(N02)3, 
is a. high explosive resembling picric acid in the manner ot its ex- 
plosion (to which m fact it is a rival), but differs therefrom in not 
forming salts with metals. The nitronaphthols, 
and higher nitration products may be counted in the list. Their 
salts with metals behave much like the picrates. 

All these nitro compounds can be reduced by the action of 
nascent hydrogen to substances called amines (</.?'.)> w'hich are 
not always explosive in themselves, but in some cases can form 
nitrates of a self-combustible nature. Aminoacetic acid, for 
instance, will form a nitrate which burns rapidly but quietly, and 
might be employed as an explosive. By the action of nitrous acid 
at lov/ temperatures on aromatic amines, c.g. aniline, C,Jdr, NH 2 , 
diazo compounds are produced. These are all highly explosive, 
and when m a dry state are for the most part also extrernel^ 
sensitive to friction, percussion or heat. As many of these diazo 
compounds contain no oxygen their explosive nature must be 
ascribed to the peculiar state of union pf the nitrogen. This 
state is attempted to be shown by the formulae such as, for 
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ihstance^ QHg-N : N-X, which may be ^ome compound of diazo- 
benzene. Probably the most vigorous high e?tplosive at present 
kttowi'i is the substance called hydrazoic acid or azoimide (q.v.). 
It forms salts with metals such AgN^, Vvhidi explode in a 
peculiar manner. The ammonium corhpound, may 

become a practical explosive of great vtilue. 

Mercuric fulminate, HgCijN^O^j one of the most Useful 
high explosives known. It is formed by the action of a solution 
of mercurous nitrate, containing some nitrous acid, on alcohol. 
It is a white crystalline substance almost insoluble in cold water 
and requiring 130 times its weight of boiling water for solution. 
It may be heated to 180° C. before exploding, and the explosion 
so brought about is much milder than that produced by per- 
cussion. It forms the principal ingredient in cap compositions, 
in many fuses and in detonators. Jn many of these compositions 
the fulminate is dilut'd by mixture with certain quantities of 
inert powders so that its sensitiveness to fnc'tion or percussion 
is just so much lowered, or slowed down, that it will fire another 
mixture capable of burning with a hot flame. For detonating 
dynamite^ guncotton, &c., it is generally employed without 
admixture of a diluent. 

Smokeless Propellants . — Gunpowders and ail other explosive 
mixtures or compounds containing metallic salts must form 
smoke on combustion. The solids produced by the resolution 
of the compounds are in an extremely finely-divided sUite, and on 
being ejected into the atmosjihcre become more or less attached 
to water vapour, which is so piXHupitattxl and consequently adds 
to the smoke. The simplest examples of propellants of the smoke- 
less class arc coinpresscxl gases. Compiesscd air was the pro- 
pellant for the Zalinski dynamite gun. Jaquefied carbon dioxide 
has also been proposed and us( d to a slight extent with the same 
idea. It is scarcely practical, howevci, because when a quantity 
of a gas liquefied by pressure passes buck ogam into the gaseous 
state, there is a great al-isorptLon of heat, and any remaining 
liquid, and the containing vessel, are considerably cooled. Steam 
guns wore tried in the Amciican Civil War in 1864 ; but a steam 
gun is not smokedess, for th(‘ .steam escaping from the long tube 
or gun immediately condenses on expansion, forming white mist 
or smoke. 

At the earliest stage of the development of guncotton the 
advantage ot its smokeless combustion was fully appreciated 
(see Guncotton). That it did not at once take its position 
as the smokeless propellant, was simply due to its physical 
state — a fibrous porous mass — ^which burnt too quickly or even 
detonated under the pressure required in fire-arms of any kind. 
Jn the early eighties of the 19th century it was found that several 
substances would partly dissolve or at least gclatmize guncotton, 
and the moment when guncotton proper was obtained as a 
colloid or jelly was the real start in the matter of smokeless 
propellants. 

Guncotton is converted into a gelatinous form by several 
substances, such as esters, e.g. ethyl acetate or benzoate, acetone 
and other ketones, and many benzene compounds, most of which 
arc volatile liquids. On contact with the guncotton a jelly is 
formed which stiffens as the evaporation of the gelatinizing 
agent proceeds, and finally hardens when the evaporation is 
complete. AVhilst in a stiff pasty state it may be cut, moulded 
or pressed into any desired shape without any danger of ignition. 
In fact guncotton in the colloid state may be hammered on an 
anvil, and, as a rule, only the portion struck will detonate or fire. 
Guncotton alone makes a very hard and somewhat brittle mass 
after treatment with the gelatinizing agent and complete drying, 
and small quantities of camplior, vaseline, castor oil and other 
substances are incorporated with the gelatinous guncotton to 
moderate this hard and brittle state. 

All the smokeless powders, of which gelatinized guncottons 
or nitrated celluloses are the l^ase, are moulded into some con- 
veniently shaped grain, rg. tubes, cords, rods, disks or tablets, 
so that the rate of burning may be controlled as desired. The 
Vieill© powder, invented in 1887 and adopted in France for a 
magazine rifle, consisted of gelatinized guncotton with a little 
picric acidr Later a mixture of two varieties of guncotton 


gelatinized together was used. In addition to guncottons other* 
explosive or non-explosive substances are contained in some of 
these powders. Guncotton alone in the colloid state burns very 
slowly if in moderate-sized pieces, and when subdivided or made 
into thin rods or strips it is still very rtiild as an explosive, partlv 
from a chemical reason, viz there is not sufficient oxygf'ii in it 
to burn the carbon to dioxide. Many mixtures arc consequently 
in u.se, and many more have been proposed, which contmn some 
metallic salt capable of supplying oxygen, such as barium or 
ammonium nitrate, &c.,the idea being to accelerate the rate of 
burning of the guncotton and if possible avoid the production 
of smoke. 

The discovery by A. Xobcl that nitroglycerin could be incor- 
porated with Collodion cotton to form blasting gdatin (‘^cc 
Dvnamttk) led more or less directly to the invention of ballistile, 
which differs from blasting gelatin only in the relative amounts of 
collodion, or soluble nitrated cotton, and nitroglycerin. J^alhs- 
titc was atlopted by the Italian gov(M*nmcnt in 1890 as a military 
powder. Very many substances and mixtures have been 
proposed for smokeless powder, but the two substances, gun- 
cotton and nitrogkx (irm, ha\ e for the most part kept the field 
1 against f '1 other combinations, and for several reasons. Nitro- 
glycerin contains a slight excess of ox} gen (U^er that ncccssart^ to 
convert the whole of the carbon into carbon dioxide ; it burns 
in a more energetic manner than guncotton ; the tW’O can be 
incorporated together in ant proportion whilst the guncottc’-* 
IS in the gelatinous .state ; also all the liquids W’hich gelatinize 
guncotton dissolve nitroglycerin, and, as these g'datinizmg 
liquids evaporate, the nitroglycerin is left entangled m tl:e gun- 
cotton jelly, and then shares more or less its colloidal character. 
In burning the nitrogh cenn is jirotected from detonation by the 
gelatinous slate of the guncotton, hut still ad N to the rate of 
burning and produces a Inghcr temperature. 

Definable QuulUies - SmoUoles«;ncss is one onlv of the desirable 
properties oi a jiropcllaiit AH the jinsent so-called Kn*ioV»*’*'*«s 
powdeiB piotluce a littl<‘ tumc or haze, mamlv clue to the ennnen- 
sation ot the which loims one of thi' combustum juDavicti. 

There is often also a little xapour Irom the snbKt.inces, such as oih, 
imncral jelh , \apehne or otiicr hydiocarbon added for lubric ition c>r 
to render tlie finished matenaf pliable, Ar nie gases juodnced 
shoukl neither Ixi vciy poisonous nor exert a con'osne action on. 
metals, tic The jiowdci UslU slionld h,i\e good keeping <liialitu 
that IS, not be liable to clRinical changi's witlnn ordiiiar) re.igi.s of 
temperature or in difTcrtnt dimatrs \\licn stored for a ^ errs 
In these powders slij^ht clu'mical cli.mges aie o^enerallv follow'ed by 
noticeable ballistic ch.in'p's. All the smoktlo^.s powalos of the 
pieseut day produce* some oxide of nitiogcn, traces of \sJncli Iulut 
about the gun aitit firing and change rapidly into nitrons and nitric 
acids Nitrous acid is particularly objectionable in connexion with 
metals, as it acts as a carrier of oxygen Tlie fouling from modern 
smokeless powders is a slight acpos’u ot acid grease, and the remedv 
consists m washing out tlie boic of the piece with an alkaline liquid. 
The cobtor oil, mmeial jelly or cainphor, and similar sub-taiices 
added to smokeless powders arc supposed to act as lubricants to 
some extent 'Pliev are not as effectn e in this respect as mineral 
salts, and the rifling ot lx>th small-armij and oidiiaaicc using smokeless 
jKiw'ders is sewrely giipned by the metal ot the projectile The 
alkaline louliiig produced by the black and brown powders actcci 
as .1 preventive of nisting to some extent, as w'ell as a lubncant in 
tlie bore 

Danger in ^lantifactare.—ln the case of the old gunpowders, 
the most dangerous manuf.ictunng operation was incorporation. 
With the modem colloid propellants the most dangerous opeiations 
arc the chemical pioccsses m the preparation of nil roglv cenn, the 
drying of guncotton, ike After once the gelatinizing solvent has 
been added, all the mechanical operations can be conducted, practi- 
cally, with pel feet safety 'This statement appears to be correct for 
all kinds ol nitiatcd ceUulose poudirs, wliether mixed with nitro- 
glycerin or other substances Should they become ignited, winch is 
possible by a nse of temp^nature (to say 180°) or contact watli a 
flame, the mixture burns ijuicklv, but docs not detonate. 

As a rule naval an<l mihtaiy smokeless^ powders aie shaped into 
flakes, cubes, cords or cylindcis, with or without longitudinal perfora- 
tions. All the modifications ui sliapc and size are intended to regulate 
the rate of burning Sporting pow'ders are often coloured lor liade 
distinction. Some ponders arc blacldcaded by gkazing with pure 
graphite, as is done with black powders. One object of this glazing 
IS to prevent the grams or pieces becoming jouied by preh.surc , 
for rods or picccs of some smokeless powtltus might possiulv unite 
under considerable pressure, producing larger pieces and thus 
altering the rate of bunxijxg. Most .smokeless povTdeis are fauly 
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•insensitive to shock. All these gelatinized powders arc a little less 
easily ignited than blax:k powders. A slightly different cap com- 
position IS required for small-arm cartridges, and cannon cartridges 
generally require a small pnmer or starter of powdered black gun- 
powder. , , . 

It IS desired that a propellant shall produce the maximum velocity 
with the minimum pressure. The pressure should start gently so 
that the inertia of the projectile is overcome without any undue 
local strain on the breech near the powder chamber, and mon^ 
especially that as more and more space is given to the gases by the 
movement of the projectile up the gun to the muzzle, gas should be 
produced with sufiicient rapidity to keep the pressure neatly uniform 
or slightly increasing along the bore. Tlie leading idea for im- 
provements m relation to propellants is to obtain the gicatcst possible 
pressure regularly developed, and at the same time the^ lowest 
temperatures, (^* R* W ) 

Lattf . — In i860 an act was passed in England to amend the 
law concerning the making, keeping and carriage of gunpowder 
and compositions of an explosive nature, and concerning the 
manufacture and use of fireworks ” (23 & 24 Vict. c. 13^), 
whereby previous acts on the same subject were repealed, and 
minute and stringent regulations introduced. Amending acts 
were passed in 1861 and 1862. In 1875 'vas passed the Ex- 
plosives Act (38 Sc 39 Vict. c. 17), which repealed the former 
acts, and dealt with the whole subject in a more comprehensive 
manner. This act, containing 122 sections, and applying to 
Scotland and Ireland, as well as to England, constitutes, with 
various orders m council and home office orders, a complete code. 
The act of 1875 was based on the report of a committee of the 
House of Commons, public opinion having been greatly excited 
on the subject by a terrible explosion on the Regent’s Canal in 
1874. Explosives are thus defined : (i) Gunpow'der, nitro- 
glycerin, dynamite, gun-cotton, blasting po\vdcrs, fulminate of 
mercury or of other metals, coloured fires, and every other 
substance, whether similar to those above-mentioned or not, 
used or manufactured wath a \'iew to produce a practical effect 
by explosion or a pyrotechnic effect, and including (2) fog-signals, 
fireworks, fuses, rockets, percussion caps, detonators, cartridges, 
ammunition of all descriptions, and every adaptation or prepara- 
tion of an explosive as above defined. Part 1. deals with gun- 
powder, providing that it shall be manufactured only at factories 
lawfully existing or licensed under the act ; that it shall be kept 
(except for private use) only in existing or new magazines or 
stores, or in registered premises, licensed under the act. Private 
persons may keep gunpow'der for their own use to the amount of 
thirty pounds. The act also prescribes rules for the proper keep- 
ing of gunpowder on registered premises. Part 11. deals with 
nitro-glyccrin and other explosives ; part in. with inspection, 
accidents, search, &c. ; part iv. contains various supplementary 
provisions. By order in council the term explosive ” may be 
extended to any substance which appears to be specially dangerous 
to life or property by reason of its explosiv'c properties, or to 
any process liable to explosion in the manufacture thereof, and 
the provisions of the act then extend to such substance just as 
if it were included in the term “ explosive ” in the act. The act 
lays down minute and stringent regulations for the sale of gun- 
powder, restricting the sale thereof in public thoroughfares or 
places, or to any child apparently under the age of thirteen ; 
requiring the sale of gunpowder to be in closed packages labelled ; 
It also lays down general rules for con\ eyance, ike. The act also 
gives power by order in council to define, from time to time, the 
composition, quality and character of any explosive, and to 
^ lassify explosives, and such orders in council are frequently 
made including new substances ; those in force will be found in 
the Statutory Rules and Orders, tit. “ explosive substance ” The 
Merchant Shipping Act 1894 imposes restrictions on the carriage 
of dangerous goods in a British or foreign vessel, “ dangerous 
goods’’ meaning aquafortis, vitriol, naphtha, benzine, gunpowder, 
jjcifcr matches, nitro-glycerin, petroleum and any explosive 
vithm the meaning of the Explosives Act 1875. is 

idministered by the home office, and an annual report is pub- 
Mshed cd^ining the proceedings of the inspectors of explosives 
ondjjp flaunt of the working of the act. Each annual report 
^ivW%*list^ explosives at the time authorized for 


or importation, and appendices containing information as to 
accidents, experiments, &c. 

Practically every European country has legislated on the lines 
of the English act of 1875, Austria taking the lead, in 1877, with 
an explosives ordinance almost identical with the English act. 
The United States and the various English colonies also have 
explosives acts regulating the manufacture, storage and importa- 
tion of explosives. (See also Petroleum.) (T. A. I ) 

Bibliography, — M. Berthelot, Sttr la force des mati^res explosives 
(Pans, 1883); P. F. Chalon, Les li^xplosifs modernes (Pans, i886) , 
W. H. Warden, Handbook of Gunpowder and Guncotton (London, 
1888) ; J P Cundill, A Duttonary of Explosives (London, 1889 and 
1897) ; M. Eisslcr, A Handbook of Modern Explosives (London, 189O, 
new ed. IQ03) ; J A. Longridge, Smokeless Powder and In/lu§ntv 
on Gun Construction (London, 1890) ; C. Napier Hake and W. 
Macnab, Explosives and their Power (T ondon, 1892); G. Coral^s, 
Les Explosijs (Paris, 1893); A. Ponteaux, La Potuhe sans fumft 
ct les poudres ancicnnes (Pans, 1893) ; F. Salvati, Vocabolano di 
polven ed explostvt (Rome, 1893) ; C. (ruttmann, The Manufacture 
of Explosives (London, 1895 and later) ; S. J von Romocki, Geschichte 
der Spiengstoffchemie, de, Spiengtechmk und des Torpedowesens Ins 
zitm lieginn der neusten Zeit (Beilm, 1895) , Geschichte der Explosiv- 
stoffe^ die rauchsihivachen I*ulvcr (Berlin, 189O) , P. G Sanford, 
Hitro~explt>sives (London, 1896), L. Gody, 'Irattl thiorique et 
pratique des maiihes explosives (Namur, 1890) ; R. Willc, De> 
Plastomenic (Berlin, 189S) , E Sarrau, Iniioduiium d la thhnie 
des explosifs {1893), ^ he one des explosifs (1896), O. Guttmann, 
Manufaiture of Explosives (London, 1895) I E M. Weaver, Notes on 
Military Explosives (New York, 1906) , M EisMcr, The Modern High 
Explosives (New \ork, 1900) , 2 realise on Sertnee Explosives, 

published by order of the secretary of state for war (London, 1907). 
Most of the literature on modern exjdosives, e g dyiitimitc, ike , 
IS to be found in papers contiibuted to scientific journals and societies 
An index to those which have ,ippeared m the Journal of the ’society 
of Chemual Industry is to be found m the decennial index (1908) 
compiled by F W. Renant. 

EXPRESS (through the French from the past participle of the 
Lat. exprtmere, to press out, by transference used of representing 
objects in painting or sculpture, or of thoughts, &c. in words), a 
word signifying that whic'h is clearly and definitely set forth or 
represented, explicit, and thus used of a meaning, a law, a con- 
tnict and the like, being specially contrasted with “ implied. 
Thus in law, malice, for which there is actual evidence, as apart 
from that which may be inferred from the arts of the person 
charged, is known as ‘‘ express.” The word is most frequently 
used with the idea of something done with a definite purpose ; 
the term express tram,” now meaning one that travels at a 
high speed over long distances with few intermediate stoppages 
was, in the early days of railways, applied to what is now usually 
called a “ special,” t.e. a tram not running according to the 
ordinary time-tables of the railway company, but for some 
specific purpose, or engaged by a private person. About 1845 
tins term became used for a train running to a particular place 
without stopping. Similarly in the British postal service, 
express delivery is a special and immediate delivery of a letter, 
parcel, ^'c., by an express messenger at a par icular increased 
rate. The system was adopted in 1891. 

In the United States of America, express companies for the 
rapid transmission of parcels and luggage and light goods gener- 
ally perform the function of the post office or the railways in 
the United Kingdom and the continent of Europe. Not only 
do they deliver goods, but by the cash on delivery system (see 
Cash) the express companies act as agents both for the purchaser 
and seller of goods. They also serve as a most efficient agency 
for the transmission of money, the express money order being 
much more easily convertible than the postal money orders, as 
the latter can only be redeemed at offices in large and important 
towns. The system dates back to 1839, when one William 
Frederick Hamden (1813-1845), a conductor on the Boston and 
Worcester railway, undertook on his own account the carrying 
of small parcels and the performance of small commissions. 
Obliged to leave the company's service or abandon his enterprise, 
he started an “ express ” service between Boston and New 
York, carrying parcels, executing commissions and collecting 
drafts and bills. Alvin Adams followed in 1840, also between 
Boston and New York. Fiom 1840 to 1845 the system was 
^05)ted by many others between the more important towna 
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throughout tne t*tates. The attempt to carry letters also was 
stopped by the government as interfering with the post office. 
In 1854 began the amalgamation of many of the companies. 
Thus under the name of the Adams Express Company the 
services started by Hamden and Adams were consolidated. The 
lines connecting the west and east by Albany, Buffalo and the 
lakes were consolidated in the American Express Company, 
under the direction of William G. Fargo {(j,v.)y Henry Wells and 
fohnston Livingston, while another company, Wells, Fargo 8: 
Co., operated on the Pacific coast. The celebrated “ Pony 
Express ” was started in i860 between San Francisco and St. 
Joseph, Missouri, the time scheduled being eight days. The 
service was carried on by relays of horses, with stations 
25 m. apart. The charge made for the service was $2.50 per 
\ oz. The completion of the Pacific Telegraph Company line 
in 1861 was followed by the discontinuance of the regular 
service. 

The name “ express ’’ is applied to a rifle having high velocity, 
flat trajectory and long fixed-sight ranges ; and an “ express- 
bullet ” is a light bullet with a heavy charge of powder used in 
such a rifle (see Rifle). 

EXPROPRIATION, the taking away or depriving of property 
(Late Lat. expropriarc, to take away, proprtum, t e. that which 
is one’s own). The term is particularly applied to the compulsory 
acquisition of private property by the state or other public 
authority. 

EXPULSION (Lat. cxpulsto, from rxpellere), the act of driving 
out, or of removing a person from the membership of a body 
or the holding of an office, or of depriving him of the right of 
attending a meeting, See. In the United Kingdom the House 
t)f Commons can by resolution expel a member. Such resolution 
cannot be questioned by eny court of law. But expulsion is 
only resorted to in cases where members are guilty of offences 
rendering them unfit for a scat m the House, such as being in 
open rebellion, being guilty of forgery, perjury, fraud or breach 
of trust, misappropriation of public money, corruption, conduct 
unbecoming the character of an officer and a gentleman, K'C. It 
is customary to order the member, if absent, to attend m his 
place, before an order is made for his expulsion (see May, Parlta- 
mentary Practice, 1906, p. 56 seq ). Municipal corporations or 
other local government bodies have no express power to expel 
a member, except in such cases where the law declares tlie 
member to have vacated his scat, or where power is given by 
statute to declare the member’s scat vacant. In the cases of 
officers and servants of the crown, tenure varies with the nature 
of the office. Some officials hold their offices ad vilam ant 
culpam or dum bene se ge^ierunt, others can be dismissed at any 
time and without reason assigned and without compensation. 
In the case of membership of a voluntary association (dub, &c.) 
the right of expulsion depends upon the rules, and must be 
exercised in good faith. Courts of justice have jurisdiction to 
prevent the improper expulsion of the member of a voluntary 
association where that member has a right of property in the 
association. In the case of meetings, where the meeting is one 
of a public body, any person not a member of the body is 
entitled to be present only on sufferance, and may be expelled 
on a resolution of the body. In the case of ordinary public 
meetings those who convene the meeting stand in the position 
of licensors to those attending and may revoke the licence and 
expel any person who creates disorder or makes himself otherwise 
objectionable. 

Expulsion of Aliens , — Under the Naturalization Act of 1870, 
the last of the civil disqualifications affecting aliens in England 
was removed. The political disqualifications which remained 
only applied to electoral rights. In the very exceptional cases 
in which it was retained in the statute book, expulsion was 
considered to have fall i into desuetude, but it has been revived 
by the Aliens Act of 1905 (5 Edw. VIL c. 13). Under this 
act powers are given to the secretary of state to make an order 
requiring an alien to ivave the United Kingdom within a time 
fixed by the order and thereafter to remain outside the United 
Kingdom, subject to certain conditions, provided it is certified 


to him that the alien has been convicted 01 iciony or mis- 
demeanour or other offence for which the court has power to 
impose imprisonment without the option of a fine, &c., or that 
he has been sentenced in a foreign country with which there is 
an extradition treaty, for a crime not being an offence of a 
political character. There are also provisions applicable within 
Lne year after the alien has entered the United Kingdom in the 
case of pauper aliens. Precautions are taken to prevent, as 
far as possible, any abuse of the power of expulsion. Under the 
French law of expulsion (December 3, 1849) there are no such 
precautions, the minister of the interior having an absolute 
discretion to order any foreigner as a measure of public policy 
to leave French territory and in fact to have him taken immedi- 
ately to the frontier. 

EXTENSION (Lat. ex, out ; tendere, to stretch), in general, 
the action of straining or stretching out. It is usually employed 
metaphorically (cf. the phrase an “ extension of time,^’ a period 
allowed in excess of wdiat has been agreed upon). It is use.d 
as a technical term in logic to describe the total number of 
objects to which a given term may be applied ; thus the meaning 
of the term “ King " in extension ” means the kings of England, 
Italy, Spain, Sec. (cf. Denotation), while m “ intension ” it 
means the attributes which taken together make up the idea of 
kinghood (see Connotation). In psychology the literal sense 
of extension is retained, 1 e “ spread-outness.'* The perception 
of space by the senses of sight and touch, as opposed to semi- 
spatial perceptions by smell and hearing, is that of “ continuous 
expanse composed of positions separated and connected by 
distances ” (Stout) ; to this the term “ extension *’ is applied. 
The perception of separate ohjec ts involves position and distance, 
hut these taken together are not extension, which necessarily 
implies continuity. To move one's finger along the kejs of a 
piano gi\ es both the position and the distance of the keys ; 
to move it along the frame gives the idea of extension. By 
expanding this iflea we obtain the conception of all space as 
an extended whole. To this perception are necessary both form 
and material It should he obser\ed the actual quality of a 
stimulus (rough, smooth, dr\% <Sic.) has nothing to do with the 
spatial perception as such, which is concerned purely with what 
IS kno\vn as “ local signature ” The elementary undifferentiated 
sensation excited by the stimuli exerted by a continuous whole 
IS known as its “extensive quantity” or “ extcnsity.” Ihc 
term has to do not with the kind of object which excites the 
sensation, hut simf)ly with the vague massiveness of the latter. 
As such It IS distinguishaldc in thought from extension, though 
It is not easy to say whether and if so how- far the quantitative 
aspect of space can exist apart from spatial order. Ex tensity 
as an clement in the complex of extension must be carefully 
distinguished from intensity. Mere increase of pressure implies 
increase of intensity of sensation ; to increase the ex tensity 
the area, so to speak, of the exciting stimulus must be increased. 
Thus the extcnsity (also called “ voluininousncss.” or “ massive- 
ness ”) of the sensation produced by a roll of thunder is greater 
than that produced by a whistle or the hark of a dog. It should 
he obscrvxd that this application of the idea of ex tensity to 
sensation in general, rather than to the matter which is the 
exciting stimulus, is only an analogy, an attempt to explain 
a common psychic plienomenon by terminology which is in- 
trinsically suitaifie to the physical. As a natural consequence 
the term represents different shades of meaning in different 
treatises, verging sometimes towards the physical, sometimes 
towards the psychic, meaning. 

In connexion with extension elaborate psycho-physical 
experiments have been devised, e g. with the object of comparing 
the accuracy of tactual and visual perception and discovering 
what arc the least differences which each can ohserv'e. At a 
distance two lights appear as one, just as two stars distinguishable 
through a telescope are one to the naked eye (see Vision) * 
again if the points of a compass are brought close together 
and pressed lightly on the skin the sensation, though vague and 
diffused, is a single one. 

See Psychology and works there quoted , also Space and Time. 
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EXTENUATINt; aUCEHSTANEES. Tliif axprefsion K used 

in law with reference to cMmes?, to describe cases in which, 
though iin ofTonce has been oommitted witJiout legal justification 
or excuse*, its gravity, from the point of view of punishment or 
moral opprobrium, is miUgalcd or reduced by reason of the facts 
leading up to or attending the commission of the offence. Ac 
cording to English procedure, the jury has no power to determine 
the punishment to be awarded for an offence. The sentence, 
with certain exceptions in capital avses, is within the sole discre- 
tion of the judge, subject to the statutory prescriptions as to the 
kind and maximum of punishment. It Is common practice for 
juries to add to their verdict, guilty or not guilty, a rider recom- 
mending the ac( Used to mercy on the ground of grave provocatiOAn 
received, or other circumstances \Nhich in their vicvv should 
mitigate the penalty. This form of rider is often added on a 
verdict of guilty of wilful murder, a crime as to which tlie judge 
has no discretion as to punishment, but the recommendation 
is^sent to tlie Home OHice for consideration in advising as to 
exorcise of the prerogative of mercy. (Juitc independently of 
any recommendation by the jury, the judge is entitled to take 
into account matters proved cluiing the tiial, or laid before him 
after verdict, as a guide to Kim m determining the quantum 
of punishment, 

thnler the French law (Code d' inslrudion cnmnielLe, art. 345), 
it Is the sole right and the duty of a jury in a criminal case to 
pronouiicG whether or not the commission of the offt-nce w’as 
attended by extenuating circumstances (circonstances alien itanlcs). 
They are not hound to say anything about tlie matter, but 
the whole or the majority may qualify the verdict by finding 
cxlenualion, and if they do, the powers of the court to impose 
the maximum punishment aic taken away and the sentence to be 
pronounced is reduced m accordance with the scale laid down 
in art, 463 of the Code penal The most important result of this 
rule is to enable a jury to prevent the infliction of capital punish- 
ment for murder. In Ca-iscs of w hat is termed “ crime passioncl,” 
French lunos, when they do not acquit, almost invariably find 
extenuation and a like v'erdicl has become common even in the 
case of cold-blooded and sordid murders, owing to objections 
to capital punishment. 

EXTEBBITORIALITY, a term of international law, used to 
denoinauiLe certwiin immunities from the application of the rule 
that cvciy person is subject for all acts done within the boundaries 
of a state to Its local laws. It is also employed to describe the 
quasi-extraterritunal position, to borrow the phrase of Grotius, 
of the dwelling-place of an accredited diplomatic agent, and of 
the public ships of one state w’hile in the waters of another. 
Latterly Us sense has been extended to all cases in which states 
refrain from enforrjng their laws wUhin their territorial juics- 
diction. The case>) recognized by the law of nation^ relate to : 
(1) the persons and belongings of foreign sovereigns, whether 
incognito or not ; (2) the persons and belongings of ambassadors, 
ministers plenipotentiary, and other accrediteil diplomatic 
agents and their suites (but not consuls, except in some non- 
Christian countries, in which they sometimes have a diplomatic 
character) ; (3) public ships ui foreign waters. Exterritoriality 
has also been granted by treaty to the subjects and citizens 
of contracting (Christian states resident within the territory 
of certaia non-Christian states'. Lastly, it is held that when 
armies or regiments arc allowed by' a foreign state to cross 
Its territory, tliey necessarily have exterritorial rights. “ The 
ground upon which thg immunity of sovereign rulers from 
process in our courts,” said Mr Justice Wills in the ca.se of 
Mighell V. Sultqn of J chore ^ 1^94, ” is recognized by our layv, is 
that It would be absolutely incons^J;ent w'Uh the status of an 
independent sovereign that hp should^ subject to the process of 
a foreign tribunal,” pnless he dehbqSfely submits tp its juris 
diction. It has, how'ever, been held w^re the foreign sovereign 
was also a l>nM!>h subject (Duke oj Brunsunck v. King oj Hanover ^ 
1844), that he is amenable to the jurisdiction of the English 
Courts an respect of transactions done by him in his capacity 
as a subject. A “ foreign sovereign ” may be taken to include 
the president of a republic, and even a potentate whose inde- 


pendence IS not a)mplete. Thus in the case, cited above, ok 
MtghHl v. Sulic^n of Jolwre^ the saltan vyas ascertained tjo bftve 
abandoned all right to contract with foreign states, and to 
have placed his territory under British protection. T^he court 
held that he was, nevertheless, a foreign sovereign in far as 
immunity from JiritiAsh jurisdiction was concerned. The im- 
munity of a foreign diplomatic agent, as the duei’t lepiesentative 
of a foreign sovereign (or state), is based on the same grounds 
as that of the sovereign authority itself. The international 
practice in the case of Great Britain was confirmed by an act 
of parliament of the reign of Queen Anne, which is .still in force. 
The preamble to this act states that ” turbujent and disorderly 
persons in a most outrageous manner had insulted the person 
of tlie then ambassador of his Czansh Majesty, emperor of Great 
Russia,” by ariesting and detaining him m custody for several 
hours, ” in contempt to the protection granted by Her Majesty, 
contrary to the law of nations, and in prejudice of the rights 
and privileges which ambassadors and other public ministers, 
authorized and received as such, have at all t^imes been thereby 
possessed of, and pught to be kept sacred and inviolable.” This 
preamble has been repeatedly held by our courts to be declaratory' 
of the English common law. The act provides that all suits, 
wTits, processes, against any accredited ambassador or public 
minister or his domestic servant, and all proceedings and judg- 
ments had thereupon, are “ utterly null and void,” and that 
any person violating these provisions shall be punished for a 
breach of the public peace. Thus a foreign diplomatic agent 
cannot, like the sovereign he represents, w'aive his immunity 
by submitting to the British jurisdiction. The diplomatic im- 
munity neccjssarily covers the residence of the diplonaatic agent, 
which some writers describe as assimilated to territory of the 
state represented by the agent ; but there is no consideration 
which can justify any extension of the immunity beyond the 
needs of the diplomatic mission resident within it. It is different 
with public ships in foreign waters. In their case the ex- 
territoriality attaches to the vessel. Beyond its bulwarks 
captain and crew are subject to the ordinary jurisdiction of the 
state upon whose territory they Itappen to be. By a foreign public 
ship IS now understood any ship in the service of a foreign state. 
It was even held in the case of thp “ rarlcnient Beige” (1880), 
a packet belonging to the Belgian government, that the character 
of the vessel as a public ship was not affected by its carrying 
passengers and merchandise for hire. In a mure recent case an 
action brought by the owners of a Greek vessel against a vessel 
belonging to the state of Rumania was dismissed, though the 
agents of the Rumanian government had entered an appearance 
unconditionally and had obtained the release of the vessel pn 
bail, on the ground that the Rumanian government had not 
authorized acceptance of the British jurisdiction (The “ Jassy,” 
1906, 75 L.J.P. 93). 

Writers frequently describe the exterritoriality of both em- 
bassies and ships as absolqte. There is, however, this differ- 
ence, that the exterritoriality of the latter not being, like that 
of embassies, a derived pne, there seems fo be no ground for 
limitation of it. It was, nevertheless, laid down by the arbitrators 
in the Alabama ” case (Coclf burn dissenting), that thp privilege 
of exterritoriality accorded tp vessels had not been admitted 
into the law of nations a? absolute right, but solely as a 
proceeding founded on the principle of courtesy and mutual 
deference between different nations, and that it could therefore 
“ never be appealed to for the protection of acts done in violation 
of neutrality.” 

The exterritorial settlements in the Far East, the privileges 
of Christians under the arrangements made with the Ottoman 
Porte, and other exceptions from local jurisdictions, are subject 
to thp conditions laid down in the treaties by whi^h they have 
been created. There are also cases in which British copimuni|:ies 
have grown up in barbarous countries without the consent 
of any local authority. All these are regulated by orders in 
council, issued now m virtue of the foreign Jurisdiction Act 
K890, an act enabling the crown to exercise any jurisdiction it 
may have “ within a foreign country ” m as ample a mamier 
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as if it had been acquired ‘‘ by cession or conquest of territory." 
A very exceptional case of extern toiiahty is tlmt granted to the 
pope under a special Italian enactment. (j Ba ) 

EXTORTION (Lat. extorsw, from extorquer^, to twist out, to 
take away by force), in KngUsh law the teim applied to the 
exaction by public olhcers of money or money’s worili not due 
at all, or in excess of what is due, or before it is due. vSuch 
exaction, unless made in good faith (t,e. in lionest mut.ike as 
to the sum properly payable), is a misdemeanour by the common 
law and is punishable by line and (or) imprisonment. Besides 
the punishment above stated, an action for twice the value of 
the thing extorted hea against ofheers of the king {1275, ^ kkJw. I 
c. 26). There aie numerous jirovisions for the punishment of I 
particular ollicers who make illegal exactions or take illegal * 
ices : eg, sheriffs and their oflicers (Shenhs Act 1887), county 
court bailiffs (County Couits Act 1888), clerks of courts of I 
justice, and gaolers who exact Iocs from prisoners. A gaoler 
IS also punishable for detaining the corpse of a prisoner as 
security for debt. The term “ public ollicer " is not limited to 
offices under the crown ; and there are old precedents of cnmmal 
proceedings for extortion against churchwardens, and against 
millers and ferrymen who demand tolls m excess of what is 
customary under their franchise. 

The term extortion is also applied to the exaction of money 
or money’s worth by menivces of personal violence or by 
threats to accu.se of crime or to publish defamatory matter 
about another person. These offences fall partly under the head 
ot robbery and partly under blackmail, or what m hrench 13 
iermetl chantage. 

See Russell on Crimes ( 6 th cd., vol 1 p 423 ; vol 111. p. 348). 

EXTRACT (from Lat, extrahere, to draw out), m pharmacy, 
the name given to pre|)arations formed by evaporating or con- 
centrating solutions of active principles , Itnciures are solutions 
which have not been subjected to any evaporation. " Liquid 
extracts " are those of a syrupy comistenc>, and arc generally 
prepared by treating the drug with the solvent (water, alcohol, 
•sic ) and concentrating the solution until it attains the desired 
CvinsisLcncy. “ Ordinary extracts are thick, tenacious and 
sometimes even diy preparations , they are obtained by evaporat- 
ing solutions as obtained above, or the juices expressed from 
the plants. 

Extraction, in chemical technology, is a process for separating 
one sub:,tance from another by taking advantage of the varying 
solubility of the components in some chosen solvent. The term 
“ lixiviation ’’ is used when water is the sohent. In laboratory 
practice all the common solvents are employed. With small quan- 
tities It may sulTice to shake the substance with the solvent, the 
mixture being heated if nece.ssary, filter and distil or otherwise 
remove the solvent from the distillate For larger quantities 
continuous extraction is advisable. This may be earned out 
in many forms of apparatus ; one of the most conven-ent is 
the Soxhlet extractor, m which the extract siphons into the 
flask containing the solvent, and so maintains the quantity of 
available solvent practically constant. Continuous extraction 
IS generally the practice m technology. One of the most im- 
portant applications is in the fat and gelatine industries. 

EXTRADITION (Lat. ex, out, and tradtHo, handing over), 
the surrender of an alleged criminal for trial by a foreign state 
where he has taken refuge, to the state against which the alleged 
offence ha.s been committed. When a person who has committed 
an offence in one country escapes to another, wdiat is the duty 
of the latter with regard to him } Should the country of refuge 
try him in its own courts according to its own laws, or deliver 
him up to the country wLose laws he has broken } To the 
general (juestion international law gives no certain answer. 
Some jurists, Grotius among them, incline to hold that a state 
IS bound to give up fugitive criminals, but the majority appear 
to deny the obligation as a matter of right, and prefer to put 
it on the ground of comity. And the universal practice of nations 
is to surrender criminals only in consequence of some special 
treaty with the country which demands them. 

There are two practical diflicultics about extradition which 


have probably prevented the growth of any uniform rule on the 
subject. One is the vaiiation in the definitions of crime adopted 
by different countries, The second is the possibility of the 
pjoccss of extradition being employed to get hold of g person 
I who is wanted by his countr}', not really for a criminal, but for 
a political offence. In modern states, and more particularly 
in England, offences of a political character have always been 
carefully excluded from the operation of the law of extradition. 

I. Unitki) Kini.oom. — The Extradition Acts 1870-1873 
(33 34 Vict. cc. 62, and 36 & 37 Viet. c. 60) and the Fugitive 

Offenders Act 1881 (44 tx 45 V;ct. c. 6 q) deal with different 
branches of the same subject, the recovery and surrender of 
fugitive criminals The Extradition Acts apply in the case of 
I countries with which Great Britain has extradition treaties. 
The Fugitive Offenders Act applies— (i) as between the United 
ixingdom and any British possession, {2) as between any two 
British possessuins, and (3) as between the United Kingdom 
or a British possession and certain foreign countries, such as 
rurkey and China, in which the crown exercises foreign juris- 
diction. 

Conditions oj Surrender,- -\n .spite of some earlier authorities 
It has long Ix^en settled lliat in English Jaw there is no power to 
surrender fugitive criminals to a foreign country witliout express 
statutory authority, .huch authority is now given by the 
Ivxtradition Act , 1.S70-1873, but only in the of the offences 
therein specified, iind with regard to countries with wliich an 
ariangement has been entered into, and to which the acts hav'e 
been applied by order m council The acts arc furtlier to be 
applied, sulqect to such “ conditions, exceptions and qualifica- 
tions as ma> be deemed exjiedient " (s. 2 ) ; and these conditions, 
\c., are invariably to be found m the extradition treaty which 
is set out in the order in ('ouncii apjilying the Extradition Acts 
to a particuliu* country'. To support a demand for extradition 
from Great Britain it is therefore necessarv" to show that the 
offence i.s one of those enumerated in the Extradition Acts, and 
also m the particular treat) , and that the acts charged amount 
to the offence according to the laws both of Great Britain and of 
the state demanding the surrender. 

Surrender of Subjicts — A further question artses where a state 
is called on to surrender one of its own subjects. Some of the 
treaties, such as those with France and Germany, stipulate 
Lli*it neither contracting party shall surrender its own subjects, 
and in such cases a British subject cannot be surrendered by 
Ills own country. The treaties with Spain, Switzerland and 
Luxemburg provide for the surrender by Great Britain of her 
own subjects, but there is no reciprocity. Other treaties, such 
as those wiUi Austria, Belgium, Russia and the Netherlands, 
give each jxirty the option of surrendering or refusing to surrender 
Its own subjects m each particular case. Under such treaties 
British subjects are surrendered unless the secreUry of state 
intervenes to forbid it. J^astly, some treaties, such as that with 
the United States, contain no restriction of this kind, and the 
subjects of each j;oW(‘r arc freely surrendered to the other. 
Surrender by Great Britain is also subject to the following 
restrictions contained m s. 3 of the Extradition Act 1870: — 
(1) that the offence is not of a political character, and the reejuisi- 
tion has not been made with a vuevy to try and punish for on 
offence of a political c haracter ; (2) tliat the prisoner shall not 
be liable to be tried for any but the specified extradition offences ; 
(3) that he .shall not be surrendered until he has been tried and 
served his sentenc c for offences committed m Great Britain ; 
and (4) that he shall not be actually given up until fifteen days 
after his committal for extradition, so as to allow of an applica- 
tion to the courts. 

Political Offences . — The question as to what constitutes a 
pohiical offence is one of some nicety. It was discussed in In 
te Casliotti (1890, i Q.B. 149), where it was held, following the 
opinion of Mr Justice Stephen in his History of the Criminal Law, 
that to give an offence a political character it must be “ incidental 
to tand form part of political disturbances." Extraditipii was 
accordingly refused for homicide committed in the course of an 
armed rising against the constituted authorities, In tJie more 
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recent case of In re Meunier (1894, 2 Q.B. 415), an Anarchist 
was charged with causing two explosions in Paris — one at the 
CaK V^ry resulting in the death of two persons, and the other 
at certain barracks. It was not contended that the outrage 
at the cafe was a political crime, but it was argued that the 
explosion at the barracks came within the description. The 
court, however, held that to constitute a political offence there 
must be two or more parties in the state, each seeking to impose 
a government of its own choice on the other, which was not the 
case with regard to Anarchist crimes. The party of anarchy 
was the enemy of all governments, and its effects were directed 
primarily against the general body of citizens. The test applied 
in the earlier case is perhaps the more satisfactory of the two. 

With regard to the provision that surrender shall not be 
granted if the requisition has in fact been made with a view to 
try and punish for an offence of a political character, it was 
decided in the case of Arton (i8c>6, i Q.B. to8) that a mere sug- 
gestion, that after his surrender for a non-political crime, the 
prisoner would be interrogated on political matters (his alleged 
complicity in the Panama scandal), and punished for his refusal 
to answer, was not enough to bring him within the provision 
The court also held that it had no jurisdiction to entertain a 
suggestion that the request of the French government for his 
extradition was not made in good faith and in the interests of 
justice. 

Extradition Offences. — The following is a list of crimes in 
respect of which extradition may be provided for under the 
Extradition Acts 1870-1873, and the Slave Trade Act 1873. 
Extradition Act 1870: — (i) Murder; (2) Attempt to murder; 
(3) Conspiracy to murder ; (4) Manslaughter , (5) Counter- 
feiting and altering money, uttering counterfeit or altered money ; 
(6) Forgery, counterfeiting, and altering and uttering what is 
forged or counterfeited or altered ; (7) Embezzlement and 
larceny ; (8) Obtaining money or goods by false pretences ; 
(9) Crimes by bankrupts against bankruptcy law ; (10) Fraud 
by a bailee, banker, agent, factor, trustee or director, or member 
or public officer of any company made criminal by any law for the 
time being in force ; (ii) Rape; (12) Abduction ; (13) Child- 
stealing; (14) Burglary and housebreaking; (15) Arson; (t6) 
Robbery with violence ; (17) Threats by letter or otherwise with 
intent to extort; (18) Crimes committed at sea: (a) Piracy by 
thd law of nations ; (b) Sinking or destroying a vessel at sea, or 
attempting or conspiring to do so ; (c) Assault on a ship on the 
high seas, with intent to destroy life or to do gi icvous bodily harm , 
(d) Revolt, or conspiring to revolt, by two or more persons on board 
a ship on the high seas against the authority of the master , 
(19) Bribery. Extradition Act 1873 : — (20) Kidnapping and false 
imprisonment ; (21) Perjury and subornation of perjury. This 
act also extends to indictable offences under 24 k 25 Vict. 
cc. 96, 97, 98, 99, 100, and amending and substituted acts 
Among such offences included in various extradition treaties 
are the following : — (22) Obtaining valuable securities by false 
pretences ; (23) Receiving any money, valuable security or 
other property, knowing the same to have been stolen or unlaw- 
fully obtained ; (24) Falsification of accounts (sec In re Arton, 
1896, I Q.B. 509) ; (25) Malicious injury to property, if such 
offence be indictable ; (26) Knowingly making, without lawful 
authority, any instrument, tool or engine adapted and intended 
for the counterfeiting of com of the realm ; (27) Abandoning 
children ; exposing or unlawfully detaining them ; (28) Any 
malicious act done with intent to endanger the safety of any 
person in a railway train ; (29) Wounding or inflicting grievous 
bodily harm ; (30) Assault occasioning actual bodily harm , 
(31) Assaulting a magistrate or peace or public officer; (32) 
Indecent assault ; (33) Unlawful carnal knowledge, or any 
attempt to have unlawful carnal knowledge, of a girl under age ; 
(34) Bigamy; (35) Administering drugs or using instruments 
with intent to procure the miscarriage of women ; (36) An\ 
indictable offence under the laws for the time being in force ili 
m^on to bankruptcy. Slave Trade Act 1873 (36 & 37 Vict. 

$. 27):y^37) Dealing m slaves in such manner as to 
constitute a criminal offence against the laws of both states. 


The United Kingdom has extradition treaties with practically 
all civilized foreign countries ; and though it is not practicable 
to state which of the statutory extradition offences are included 
in each, it may be said generally that crimes i to 17 inclusive 
are covered in all, though Rumania has reserved the right to 
refuse, and Portugal does refuse, to surrender for a crime punish- 
able with death. 

The act of 1873 provides for the surrender of accessories 
before and after the fact to extradition crimes, and most of the 
treaties contain a clause by which extradition is to be granted 
for participation in any of the crimes specified in the treaty, 
provided that such participation is punishable by the laws of 
both countries. Several of the treaties also contain clauses 
providing for optional surrender in respect of any crime not 
expressly mentioned for which extradition can be granted by 
the law's of both countries. 

It is^ further to be noted that the restrictions on surrender 
in the Extradition Acts apply only to surrenders by Great Britain. 
Foreign countries may surrender fugitives to Great Britain 
without any treaty, if they are willing to do so and their law 
allows of It, and such surrenders have not infrequently been 
made. But when surrendered for an extradition crime, the 
prisoner cannot be tried in England for any other crime com- 
mitted before such surrender, until he has been restored, or has 
had an opportunity of returning, to the foreign state from which 
he was extradited. 

Procedure. — To obtain from a foreign country the extradition of 
a fugitive from the United Kingdom, it is necessary to procure 
a warrant for his arrest, and to send it, or a certified copy, to the 
home secretary together with such further evidence as is required 
by the treaty with the country in (juestion. In most cases 
an information or deposition containing evidence which would 
justify a committal for trial in Great Britain will be required. 
The home secretary will then communicate through the foreign 
secretary and the proper dijilomatic channels with the foreign 
authorities, and in case of urgency will ask them bv telegraph for 
a provisional arrest. For the arrest in the United Kingdom of 
fugitive criminals, whose extradition is requested by a foreign 
state, two procedures arc provided in ss. 7 and 8 of the act ol 
1870 - (i) On a diplomatic requisition supported by the w'arrant 
of arrest and documentarv evident e, the home secretary, if he 
thinks the ciime is not of a political character, will order the 
chief magistrate at Bow .Street to proceed ; and such magistrate 
will then issue a warrant of arrest on such evidence as would be 
retjuired if the offence had been committed in the United King- 
dom. (2) More summarily, any magistrate or justice of the peace 
may issue a provisional warrant of arrest on evidence which 
would support such a warrant if the crime had been committed 
w'lthm his jurisdiction. In practice a sworn information is re- 
quired, but this may be Imsed on a telegram from the foreign 
authorities. The magistrate or justice must then report the 
issue of the wiirrant to tiie home sccrctaiy, who may cancel it 
and discharge the prisoner. When arrested on the provisional 
warrant, the prisoner will be brought up before a magistrate 
and remanded to Bow Street, and will then be further remanded 
until the magistrate at Bow Street is notified that a formal 
requisition for surrender has been made ; and unless such 
requisition is made m reasonable time the prisoner is entitled 
to be discharged. The examination of the prisoner prior to his 
committal for extradition ordinarily takes place at Bow Street. 
The magistrate is required to hear evidence that the alleged 
offence is of a political charac ter or is not an extradition crime. 

If satisfied in these respects, and if the foreign warrant of arrest 
IS duly authenticated, and evidence is given which according 
to English law would justify a committal for trial, if the prisoner 
has not yet been tried, or would prove a conviction if he has 
already been convicted, the magistrate will commit him for 
extradition. Under the Extradition Act 1895 the home secretar)', 
if of opinion that removal to Bow Street would be dangerous to 
the prisoner's life, or prejudicial to his health, may order the case 
to be taken by a magistrate at the place where the prisoner was 
apprehended, or then is, and the magistrate may order the 
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prisoner to be detained in such place. After committal for extra- 
dition, every prisoner has fifteen days in which to apply for 
habeas corpus y and after such period, or at the close of the habeas 
corpus proceedings if they are unsuccessful, the home secretary 
issues his warrant for surrender, and the prisoner is handed over 
to the officers of the foreign gov ernment. 

The Extradition Acts apply to the British colonies, the 
governor being substituted for the secretary of state. Their 
operation may, however, be suspended by order in council, as 
111 the case of Canada, where the colony has passed an Extradition 
Act of its own (see Statutory Rules and Orders). 

Fu^tlwe Offenders ^c/.— There are no extradition treaties 
with certain countries in which the crown exercises foreign juris- 
diction, such as Cyprus, Turkey, Egypt, ('hina, Japan, Corea, 
Zanzibar, Morocco, Siam, Persia, Somali, ike. In these countries 
the Fugitive Offenders Act i88t (^4 k 45 Viet. c. 69) has been 
applied, pursuant to s. 36 of that statute,' and the measures for 
oi)taining surrender of a fugitive criminal arc the same as in a 
British colony. The act, however, only applies to persons over 
whom the crown has jurisdiction in these territories, and generally 
IS expressly restricted to British subjects. 

Under this act a fugitive from one part of the king’s dominions 
to another, or to a country where the crown exercises foreign 
jurisdiction, may be brought back by a procedure analogous to 
extradition, but applicable only to treason, piracy and offences 
punishable with twelve months’ imprisonment with haid labour 
or more. The original warrant of arrest must be endorsed by one 
of several authorities where the offenders happen to he, — in 
practice by the home se(Tctary in the United Kingdom and by 
the governor in a colony. Pending the arrival of the original 
warrant a provisional arrest may be made, as under the Ex- 
tradition Acts. The fugitive must then be brought up for 
examination before a local magistrate, who, if the endorsed 
warrant is duly authenticated, and evidence is produced “ which, 
.i( cording to the law administered by the magistrate, raises a 
strong or probable presumption that the offender committed the 
offence, and that the act applies to it,” may commit him for re- 
turn An interval of fifteen days is allowed for habeas corpus pro- 
( eedings, and (s. 10) the court has a large discretion to discharge 
the prisoner, or impose terms, if it thinks the case frivolous, or 
that the return would be unjust or oppressive, or too scv’crc 
a punishment. The next step is for the home secretary m the 
United Kingdom, and the governor in a colony, to" issue a 
warrant for the return of the prisoner. He must be removTd 
within a month, in the absence of reasonable cause to the con- 
trary. If not yirosecuted within six months after arrival, or if 
acquitted, he is entitled to be sent back free of cost. 

In the case of fugitive offenders from one part of the United 
Kingdom to another, it is enough to get the warrant of arrest 
backed by a magistrate having jurisdiction in that part of 
the United Kingdom where the offender happens to be. A 
warrant issued by a metropolitan police magistrate may be 
executed, without backing, by a metropolitan police officer any- 
where, and there are certain other exceptions, but as a rule a 
warrant cannot be executed without being backed by a local 
magistrate. (J. k/p W) 

2. United States. — Foreign extradition is purely an affair of 
the United States, and not for the individual stales themselves. 
Upon a demand upon the United States for extradition, there is 
a preliminary examination before a commissioner or judge betore 
there can be a surrender to the foreign government (Revised 
Statutes, Title LXVI. ; 22 Statutes at Large, 215). It is enough 
to show probable guilt {Ornelas v. RutZy 161 United States 
Reports, 502). An extradition treaty covers crimes previously 
committed. If a Power, with which the United States have 
such a treaty, surrenders a fugitive charged with a crime not 
included in the treaty, he may be tried in the United States for 
such crime. Inter-state extradition is regulated by act of Con* 
gress under the Constitution of the United States (Article LV. s. 

^ ; United States Revised Statutes, s. 5278). A surrender may 

demanded of one properly charged with an act which con- 
stitutes a crime under the laws of the demanding state, although 


it be no crime in the other state. A party improperly surrendered 
may be released by writ of habeas corpus, either from a state or 
United States court {Robb v. Conolly, in U.S. Reports, 624). On 
his return to the state from which he fled, he is subject to prosecu- 
tion for any crime, though on a foreign extradition the law is other- 
wise {Lascelles v. Georgia^ 148 U.S. Reports, 537). (s E. B.). 

See Sir E. Clarke, Treatise upon the Law of Extradition (4th ed., 
1904) , Biroii and Chalmers, Law and Practue of Extradition (1903) 

EXTRADOS {extra, outside, PV. dos, back), the architectural 
term for the outer boundary of the v^oussoirs of an arch {g.v.). 

EXTREME UNCTION, a sacrament of the Roman Catholic 
Church. In James v. 14 it is ordained that, if any believer is 
sick, he shall call for the elders of the church ; and they shall 
pray over him, anointing him with oil in the name of the Lord ; 
and the prayer of faith shall save him that is sick, and the Lord 
shall raise him up ; and if he have committed sins, it shall be 
forgiven him. 

Origen reprobated medical art on the ground that the pre- 
scription here cited is enough ; modern faith-healers and peculiar 
people have followed in his w'ake The Catholic Church has more 
wisely left phvsicians in possession, and elevated the anointing 
of the sick into a sacrament to be used only in cases of mortal 
sickness, and even then not to the exclusion of the healing art. 

It has been general .since the 9th century. The council of 
Florence a d. 1439 thus defined it : — 

“The fifth ScKrament is extreme unction. Its matter is oh\e 
oil, Mussed by a bishop It shall not be gi\cn c\cc}>t to a sick person 
whose d<*«ith is appiehcnded Hu shall bu anointed m the* lollowiiiiti 
places the e><‘s, ears, nostrils, mouth, hands, luet, reins The 
foim of tie* saci imeiU i-> this Through this anointing of thte and 
through its most ])ious mercy, be forgiven all thv sms ot sight, eVe. 

. . and so m res})e*ct ot the otlur organs A piiest e.m administei 

this sacrament But its cllect is to make whole the mind, and, 
so far as it is expedient, the body as well “ 

This sacrament supplements that of penance (viz. remission 
of post-bai)tisriial sin) m the sense that any guilt unconfessed or 
left over after normal penances imposed by (onfessors is purged 
thereby. It was discussed in the 12th century whether this 
sacrament is indelible like baptism, or v\ liether it can be repeated , 
and the latter view, that of Peter Lombard, prevailed. 

It was a popular opinion in the middle ages that extreme 
unction e.xtinguishes all tics and links vMth this world, so that he 
who has received it must, if he recovers, renounce the eiiting of 
flesh and matrimonial relations. A few peasants of Lombardy 
still believx* that one who has received extreme unction ought to 
be left to die, and that sick people may be starved to death 
through the withholding of food on superstitious grounds. Such 
opinions, combated by bishops and councils, were due to the 
influence of the comolamentum of the Cathais {q.v) In both 
sacraments the death-bed baptism of an earlier age seems to 
survive, and they both fulfil a deep-seated need ol the liuman 
spint. 

Some Gnostics sprinkled the heads of the dying with oil and 
water to render them invisible to the powers of darkness ; but in 
the East generally, where the need to compete with the Cathar 
sacrament of Consolalio was less acutely felt, extreme unction 
IS unknown. The Latinizing Armenians adopted it from Rome 
in the crusading epoch. At an earlier date, however, it was usual 
to anoint the dead. 

In the Roman C'hurch the bishop blesses the oil of the sick 
used in extreme unctions on Holy Thursday at the Chrismal 
Mass,^ using the following prayer of the sacramentarics of 
Gela.siu.s and Hadrian : — 

“ Srnd forth, w'c pray Thee, O Lord, Thy holy spirit, the Parade! e 
fiom Heaven, into this fatness of oil, which 'Ihou hast deigned to 
piodiice from the green wood for refreshment of mind and body ; 
and through Thy holy benediction may it be for all that anoint, taste, 
touch, a protection of mind and body, of soul and spint, unto the 
easing awav of all pam, all weakness, all sickness of mind and body , 
wherefore Thou hast anointed pnest, kings and prophets and martyrs 
wath thy chnsm, perfected by Thee, O Lord, blessed and abiding in 
our bowels m the name of our Lord Jesus Christ “ 

See L. Duchesne, Origines du Culte ChrHten (Paris, 1898). 

( F. C. C.) 

* The Oil left over from the year before is burnt. 
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EYEESCHttTZ» JONATHAN (1600-1764), German rabbi, 
was from 1750 rabbi in Altona. He was a man of erudition, 
but he QwctJ his fame chiefly to his personality. Few men of the 
period so profoundly impressed their mark on Jewish life. He 
became specially notonous because of a curious controversy 
that arose concermng the amulets which Eybeschutz was sus- 
pected of issuing. These amulets recognized the ^^cssianlc 
claims of Sabbcitai Sebi and a famous rabbinic con- 

temporary of Eybeschutz, Jacob Emden, boldly accused him 
of heresy. The controversy was a momentous incident m the 
Jewish life of the period, and though there is insufficient evidence 
against Eybesclnitz, Emden may be credited with having 
crushed the lingering belief in Sabbatai current even in some 
orthodox circles. ( 1 . A ) 

EYCK, VAN, the name of a family of Flemish ptiinters in whose 
works the nse and mature development of art m western Flanders 
are represented Though bred m the valley of the Meuse, they 
finally cstabliilied their prutessional domicile in Ghent and m 
Bruges ; and there, by skill and inventive genius, they changed 
the traditional habits of the earlier schools, remodelled the 
primitive forms of Flemish design, and introduced a complete 
revolution into the technical methods of execution familiar to 
their countrymen. 

I. Hubert (Huybrecht) van Eyck (? 1366-1426) was the 
oldest aiul most icinarkable of tins race of artists. The date 
of his birth and the records of his progicss are lost amidst the 
rums of the earlier civilization of the valley ot the Meuse. lie 
was born about 1366, at Macscyck, under the shelter or protection 
of a Benedictine convent, in which art and letters had been 
cultivated from the beginning of the 8th century. But after a 
long series of wars — when the country became insecure, and the 
scliools which had floui ished m the towns decayed — he wandered 
to Flanders, and there lor the first time gained a name. As court 
punter to the hereditary prince of Burgundy, and as client to 
o.ie of the richest of tlic Ghent patricians, Hubert is celeliratecl. 
Here, in middle age, between 1410 and 1420, he signah/ed 
himself as the inventor ol a new method of painting. Here he 
lived in the pay of Philip of Charolais till T421. Here he painted 
pictures for the cor[)oration, whose chief magistrates honoured 
him with a state visit in 1424. IIis principal masterpiece, 
the Worship of the Lamb/’ commissioned by Jodocus Vijdts, 
lord of Pamclc, is the noblest creation of the Flemish school, a 
piece of which wc possess all the parts dispersed from St Bavon 
in Ghent to the galleries of Brussels and Berlin, — one upon which 
Hubert laboured till lie died, leaving it to be completed by his 
brother. Almost unique as an illustration of contenuporary 
feeling for Christian art, this great composition can only be 
matched by the “ Fount of Salvation,” in the museum of Madnd. 
It represents, on numerous panels, Christ on the judgment seat, 
with the Virgin and St John the Baptist at His sides, hearing 
the songs of the angels, and contemplated by Adam and Eve, 
and, beneath him, the Lamb shedding His blood in the presence 
of angels, apostles, prophets, martyrs, knights and hermits. 
On the outer sides of the panels are the Virgin and the angel 
annunciate, the sibyls and prophets who foretold the coming 
of the Lord, and the donors m prayer at the feet of the Baptist and 
Evangelist. After this great work was finished it was placed, 
HI 1432, on an altar m St Bavon of Ghent, with an inscription 
on the framework describing Hubert as ” nlaior quo nemo 
repertus,” and setting forth, in colours as imperishable as the 
picture itself, that Hubert began and John afterwards brought 
it to perfection. Joim van Eyck certainly wished to guard 
against an error which ill-informed posterity showed itself 
but too prone to foster, the error that he alone had composed 
and carried out an altarpiece executed jointly by Hubert and 
himself. His contemporaries may bo credited with full know- 
ledge of the truth in this respect, and the facts were equally 
well known to the duke of Burgundy or the chiefs of the corpora- 
tion of Bruges, who visited the painter's house in state in 1432, 
and the members of tho chamber of rhetoric at Ghent, who 
reproduced Agnus Dei as a tableau vivani in 1456. Yet 
a latfe goneraition of Flemings forgot the claims of Hubert, 


and gave the honours that were his due to liis orothcr John 
exclusively. 

The solemn grandeur of church art in tlie 15th century never 
found, out of Italy, a nobler exponent than Hubert van Eyck. 
His representation of Christ as the judge, between the Virgin and 
St John, affords a fine display of realistic truth, combined with 
pure drawing and gorgeous colour, and a happy union of earnest- 
ness and simplicity with the deepest religious feeling. In contrast 
with earlier productions of the Flemish school, it shows a singular 
depUi of tone and great richness of detail. Finished with sur- 
prising skill, it ia executed with the new oil medium, of which 
Hubert shared tlie invention with his brother, but of which no 
rival artists at the tune possessed the secret,— a medium which 
consists of subtle mixtures of oil and varnish applied to the 
moistening ot pigments after a fashion, only kept sei ret fur a 
time from gildsmen of ncighlvjurmg cities, but iinrecealed to 
the Italians till near the close of the i stli ceiitiu y. When Hubert 
died on tlie i8Lh of Scptcmlxir 1426 he was buried in the chapel 
on the altar of which his masteipioce was placed. According 
to a tradition iis old as the x6th centun, , liis arm was preserved 
as a relic in a casket above the poital of St Bavon of (fhent. 
During a life of much apparent activity and surprising successes 
lie taught tho elements oi his art to his brother John, who sur- 
vived him. 

2. John (Jan) van Evck (? 1385-1440). The date of his 
Inrth is not more accurately known than that of his elder brother, 
but he was born mucli later than Hubert, who took charge ot 
him and made him his “disciple.” Under this tuition John 
learnt to draw and paint, and nmstereil the propcTtics of colours 
from Bliny. Later on, liuliert admitted him into partnei.ship, 
and lx)th were made court p<iiriters to Philip of Churukus. After 
the breaking up of the prince's household in 1421, John became 
his own master, left the workshop of Hubert, and took an 
engagement a.s painter to John of Bavaria, at that time resident 
at the Hague as count of Holland. From the Hague he returned 
in 1424 to take service with Philip, now duke of Burgundy, at a 
Sidary of 100 livres per annum, and from that time till his death 
John van Eyck remained the faithful servant of his prince, 
who never treated him otherwise than graciously. He was 
freijuently employed in missions of trust ; and following the 
fortunes of a chief who was alw'ays in the saddl(‘, he appears for 
a time to have been in ceaseless motion, rcccivmg extra pay for 
secret services at Leiden, drawing his salary at Bruges, yet 
settled in a fixed abode at Lille, In 1428 he joined the embassy 
sent by Philip the Good to Lisbon to beg the hand of Isabella 
of Portugal. Ills portrait of the bride fixed the duke’s choice. 
After his return he settled finally at Bruges, where he marnecl, 
and his wife bore him a daughter, known m after years as a nun 
in the convent of Maeseyck. At the christening of this child 
the duke was sponsor, and this was but one of many distinctions 
by which Philip the Good rewarded his painter’s merits. Numer- 
ous altarpieces and portraits now give pi oof of van Eyck's 
extensive practice. As finished works of art and models of 
conscientious labour they are all worthy of the name the}' 
bear, though not of equal excellence, none Ixjing better than 
those which were completed about 1432. Of an earlier period, 
a “ Consecration of Thomas a Bccket” has been preserved, and 
may now \je seen at Chatsworth, bearing the date of 1421 ; no 
doubt this picture would give a fair representation of van Eyck’s 
talents at the moment when he started as an independent 
master, but that tune and accidents of omission and commission 
have altered its state to such an extent that no conclusive opinion 
can be formed respecting it. The panels of the '^Worship of 
the Lamb ” were completed nine years later. They show that 
John van Eyck was quite able to work in the spirit of his brother. 
He had not only tho lines of Hubert’s compositions to guide 
him, he had also those parts to look at and to study which 
Hul^rt had finished. He continued the work with almost 
as much vigour as his master. His own experience had been 
increased by travel, and he had seen the finest varieties of 
landscape in Portugal and the Spanish provinces. This enabled 
him to transfer to his pictures the charming scenery of lands 
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more sunny than those of Flanders, and this he did with accuracy 
and not without poetic feeling. We may ascribe much of the 
success which attended his efforts to complete the altarpiece 
of Ghent to the cleverness with which he reproduced the varied 
aspect of changing scenery, reminiscent here of the orange 
groves of Cintra, there of the blufts and crags of his native 
valley. In all these backgrounds, though v\c miss the scientific 
rules uf pci ^pective with whi( h the van Eycks woic not familiar, 
we find ijiich delicate perception.^ of gradations in lone, such 
atmosphere, yet such minuteness and [lerfectioii of finish, that our 
admir.itiori ncv(‘r flags. Nor is the colour less brilliant or the 
touch l<'ss firm than in Hubert's panels. John only differs from 
his brother in being less mascuhne and less sternly religious. 
He excels in two splendid likenesses of Jodocus \ ijdts and his 
wife ('alli( nue Hiuluut^. The same \ igoroiis style and coloiirod 
key of harmony rharaeterizes the small ‘^Virgin and rhild’’ of I 
1.^2 at luce, and th(‘ “ Aladoniia,” probably of the same date, 
at tiic Louvre, execiitcfl for Rollin, chancxdlor of Burgundy. | 
f'ontcinpoivry wuth the^c, the male portraits in the National j 
Call* IN , and the ‘‘ Man with the rink>,” in the Berlin Museum 
(ri.32- 1434), show no idaxation of puwei ; but later creations 
disf)l,iv no further progre-^s, unless we accept as progiess a more 
seareliing delicacy of finisli, counterbalanced by an excessive 
softness of rounding in fie^h (ontour.. An unfaltering minute- 
ness of hand and great tenderness of treatment may be found, 
combined with angularit) of drapery and some awkwardness 
of attitude m the full length portrait couple (John Arnolfini and 
his wife) at the National Gallery (1434), in which a raic insight 
into the d(‘tail of animal nature is revealed in a study of a terrier j 
dog. A ‘^Madonna wuth Saints,” at Dresden, equally soft and 
minute, charms us by the masU*ry w'lth w'hich an architcctuial 
background is pul in. The bold and energetic striving of earlier 
days, the strong briglit tone, are not equall(‘d by the soft blending 
;.nd tender tints of the later ones. Sometimes a crude ruddi- 
ness 111 ficsli strikes us as a growing delect, an instance of w’huh 
IS the picture m the museum of Bruges, in w'hich Canon van der 
Taeleii is ref)r(‘sentcd kneeling ludorc the Virgin under the 
protection of St George (i4u)- hVom first to last can Eyck 
retains his ability in portraiture. Fine specimens arc the two 
male likenesses in the gallery of Vienna (1436), and a female, the 
master's wile, 111 the gallery of Bulges 0 139)- fbs death in 
1440/4T at Bruges is auLhenticailly recorded. He was buried 
in St Donat. Take many great artists he formed but few* pupils. 
Hubert's disciple, Jodocus of Ghent, hardly does honour to hts 
master's teaching, and only acquires impoitance alter he has 
thrown off some of the pec uharitics of Flemish teac hing. Petius 
Cristus, who was taught by John, remains immeasurably behind 
him in everything that relates to art. But if the personal 
influence of the van Eycks was small, that of their works was 
immense, and it is not too much to say that their example, 
taken in conjunction with that of van dcr Weyden, determined 
the current and prac tic'e of painting throughout the w'hole of i 
Europe north of the Alps for nearly a centur) . i 

See also Waagen, Iluheit and Johann I’an Evek (1822) ; Voll, 
Werke df‘i fan viDi hvek (igoo) *, L KaiuiiKicT on the two (amiht's in , 
Kmickluss's Kitnstlei-Moiiogyafhu'H (iSg8). (J, C ) j 

EYE, a market town and municipal borough in the Eye ; 
parliamentary division of SufTolK, I’.ngKind ; (j.jJ m. N.E. fiom 
I-ondon by the Great luistcm railway, the terminus of a branch 
from the Jpswdch-Norwich line. Pop. tigoi) 2004. The churc’h 
of St Peter and St Paul is mainly of Perpendicular fiintwoik, 
with Early English portions and a fine Perpendicular rood 
screen. It was formerly atUiched to a Benedictine priory. 
Slight Iragments ot a Norman castle crown a mound of probably 
earlier construction, 'i'here are a towm hull, c’orn exchange, 
and grammar school founded in 1506. Brewing is the chief 
industry. 'I'he town is governed by a mayor, 4 aldermen and 
12 councillors. Area, 4410 acres. 

Evo {lleya. Aye) was once surrounded by a stream, from 
which it is said to have derived its name. Iceland says it was 
situated in a marsh and had formerly been accessible by river 
vessels from Cromer, though the river was then only navigalfie 


to Burston, 12 m. from Eye. From the discovery of numerous 
Ixmes and Roman urns and coins it lias beea Uiought tliat the 
place was once the cemetery of a Roman camp. VVillian I. 
gave the lordship of Eye to Robert Mulct, a Norman, who built a 
castle and a Benedictine monastery which w as at first subordinate 
to the abbey of Bernay in Normandy. E)e is a borough by 
prescription. In 1205 King John granted to the townsmen "a 
charter freeing them from various lolls and customs and from 
the jurisdiction oi the shire and hundred courts. Later charters 
were granted by Ifii/abetli in 1558 and 1574, by James 1 . in 
1604, and by \\illiam III. in 1697. In 1574 the borough was 
newlv incorporated undLi* two bailiffs, ten chief and twenty-four 
inferior burgesses, and an annual fair on Whit-Monday and a 
market on Saturday were granted. Two members were returned 
to each parliament from 1571 till 1832, when the Reform Act 
reduced the membership to one. B\ the RedLslnbulion Act of 
18S5 the representation wa*, merged in the E>e division of the 
couiitv. 'Ihe making oi pillow -lace was formerly carried on 
extensivclv, but practically ceased with the introduction of 
machinery. 

EYE ( 0 . Eng. cJi^c,Ger. A?(ge; derived from an Indo-European 
root also .seen in Lat. oc-idits, the organ of v ision (g v ). 

Anaiomv, — The tyc consists of the cveball, which is the true 
organ of sight, as well as of certain muscles which move it, and 
of the lachrymal apparatus whicli keeps the front of it in a 
moist condition. 'The eyeball is cunUmed in the front of llie 
orbit and is a sphere of about an inch (24 mm.) m diameter. 
From the front of this a segment of a lesser sphere projects 
slightly and forms the cornea (fig. 1, co). There aie three coats 
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to the eyeliall an extern d (protective), a middle (v ascular), and 
an internal (sensorv^). 7 'here are also three refracting media, the 
aqueous humour, the lens and the v itreous humour or body. 

The protcctiv e coat consists of the sclerotic in the posterior 
five-sixths and the cornea m the anterior sixth. The sclerotic 
(fig. I, Si) is a firm fibrous coat, forming the “ white of the cye,’^ 
which posteriorly is pierced by the optic nciwe and blends with 
the sheath of that ner\e, while anteriorly it is continued into the 
cornea at the corneoscleral junction. At this poiat a small canal, 
known as the ccuial of Schlcmnij runs round the margin of the 
cornea in the substance of the sclerotic (see fig. i). Between 
the sclerotic and the subjacent choroid coat is a lymph space 
traversed by some loose pigmented connective tissue, — the 
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lamina jusca. The cornea is quite continuous with the sclerotic 
but has a greater convexity. Under the microscope it is seen to 
consist of five layers. Most anteriorly there is a la> er of stratified 
epithelium, then an anterior elastic layer, then the substantia 
propria of the cornea which is fibrous with spaces in which the 
stellate corneal corpuscles lie, while behind this is the posterior 
elastic layer and then a delicate layer of endothelium. The 
transparency of the cornea is due to the fact that all these 
structures have the same refractive index. 

The middle or vascular coat of the eye consists of the choroid, 
the ciliary processes and the tris. The choroid (fig. i, ch) does not 
come quite as far forward as the corneo-sclcral junction , it is 
composed of numerous blood-vessels and pigment cells hound 
together by connective tissue and^ superficially, is lined by a 
delicate layer of pigmented connective tissue called the lamina 
suprachorotdea in contact with the already-mentioned peri- 
choroidal lymph space. On the deep surface of the choroid is 
a structureless basal lamina. 

The ciliary processes arc some seventy triangular ridges, 
radially arranged, with their apices pointing backward (fig. t, />c), 
while their bases are level with the corneo-scleral junction. 
They arc as vascular as the rest of the choroid , and contain in their 
interior the ciliary muscle, which consists of radiating and circular 
fibres. The radiating fibres (fig. i, me) rise, close to the canal of 
Schlemm, from the margin of the posterior elastic lamina of the 
cornea, and pass backward and outward into the ciliary processes 
and anterior part of the choroid, ^^hich they pull forward when 
they contract. The circular fibres lie just internal to these and 
are few or wanting in short-sighted people 

The ms (fig. i, 1 ) is the coloured diaphragm of the eye, the 
centre of which is pierced to form the pupil , it is composed of a 
connective tissue stroma containing blood-vessels, pigment cells 
and muscle fibres. In front of it is a reflection of the same layer 
of endothelium which lines the back of the cornea, A\hile behind 
both it and the ciliary processes is a double layer of epithelium, 
deeply pigmented, which really belongs to the retina. The pig- 
ment in the substance of the ins is \ ariuusl}' coloured in different 
mdividuals, and is often deposited after birth, so that, in ncwly- 
i)orn European children, the colour of the eyes is often slate-blue 
owing to the black pigment at the back of the iris showing 
ilirough. White, yellow or reddish-brown pigment is deposited 
1 iter m the substance of the ins, cMusing the appearance, with 
the black pigment behind, of grey, hazel or brown eves. In 
blue-eyed people very little interstitial pigment is formed, while 
m Albinos the posterior pigment is also absent and the blood- 
V essels give the pink coloration. The muscle fibres of the iris 
are described as circular and radiating, though it is still uncertain 
w'hether the latter are really muscular rather than clastic. On 
to the front of the iris, at its margin, the posterior layer of the 
Dosterior elastic lamina is continued as a .series of ridges called 
the ligamenium pectinatum iridis, while betwxen these ridges are 
depressions known as the spaces of Fontana. 

The inner or sensory layer of the wall of the t/eball is the 
retina', it is a delicate transparent membrane which becomes 
thinner as the front of the eye is approached. A short distance 
behind the ciliary processes the nervous part of it stops and 
forms a scalloped border called the ora serrata, but the pigmented 
1 lycr is continued on behind the ciliary processes and iris, as 
lias been mentioned, and is knowm as the pars ctliarts retinae 
and pars iridica retinae. Under the microscope the posterior 
part of the retina is seen to consist of eight layers. In its passage 
from the lens and vitreous the light reaches these layers in the 
following order : — (i) Layer of nerve fibres ; (2) Layer of ganglion 
cells ; (3) Inner molecular layer ; (4) Inner nuclear layer ; (5) 
Outer molecular layer ; (6) Outer nuclear layer ; (7) Layer of 
rods and cones , (8) Pigmented layer. 

The layer of nerve fibres (fig. 2, is composed of the axis cylinders 
only of the fibres of the optic nerve which pierce the sclerotii , choroid 
and all the succeeding layers of the retina to radiate over iti .surface. 

The ganglionic layer (fig. 2, j) consists of a single stratum of largo 
ganglion cells, each of which is continuous with a fibre of the preced- 
ing layer which forms its axon. Each also gives off a number of finer 
processes (dendrites) which arborize m the next layer. 


The inner molecular layer (fig. 2, 4 ) is formed by the interlacement 
of the dendrites of the last layer with those of the cells of the inner 
nuclear layer winch comes next. 

The inner nuclear layer (fig. 2, j) contains three different kinds 
of cells, but the most important and numerous are large bipolar 
cells, which send one process into the innci molecular layer, as has 
just been mentioned, and the other into the outer molecular layer, 
where they arborize witli the ends of the rod and cone fibres 

The outer molecular layer (hg 2, 6 ) is veiy narrow and is formed 
by the arboiizations just dosciibed 'Ihe outer nuclear layer (fig 
2, 7), like the inner, consists ot oval cells, which «aro of two kinds. 
The rod granules are tiansversely stuped, and are connected ex 
tcmally with the lods, wdiile mternally piocesses pass into the oul< r 
molecular layer to end in a knob aioiind which the aiborizatioiis 
of the inner nuclear cells lie. The cone granules are situated more 
oxtornallv, and arc in close contact w'lth the cones ; internally their 
processes form a foot-plate in the outer nioleculai iayer Jiom which 
ai bonzations extend 

The layer of rods and cones (fig 2, 9) contains these structures, 
the rods being more numerous than the cones The rods aic sjmidlc- 
shaped bodies, of which the miior segment is thicker than the outer. 
The cones aic thicker and shorter than the rods, and icscmble Indian 
clubs, the liandles ol which are diiected oiitwaid ami aie lrans\ers(]y 
striped. In the outer part of the rods the visual ptiiplo or rhodopsin 
is found 

The pigmented layer consists of a single layer of hexagonal cells 
oontammg pigment, whicli is capable of moving towards the rods 
and cones when the eye is exposed to light and away from them in 
the daik. 

Supporting the delicate nervous structures of the retina are 
a scries of connective tissue rods known as the jthies of Muller 
(fig, 2, Ct) ; these run through the thickness of the retina at 
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right angles to its surface, and are joined together on the inner 
side of the layer of nerve fibres to form the inner limiting mem- 
brane. More externally, at the bases of the rods and cones, they 
unite again to form the outer limiting membrane 

When the retina is looked at with the naked eye from in front 
twT) small marks are seen on it. One of these is an oval depression 
about 3 mm. across, which, owing to the presence of pigment, is 
of a yellow colour and is known as the yellow spot {macula 
lufea) ; it is situated directly in the antero-poslerior axis of the 
eyeball, and at its margin the nervc-fibic layer is thinned and the 
ganglionic layer thickened. At its centre, however, both these 
layers are wanting, and in the layer of rods and cones only the 
cones are present. This central part is calleil the fovea centralis 
and is the point of acutest vision. The second mark is situated 
a little below and to the inner side of the yellow spot ; it is a 
circular disk with raised margins and a depressed centre and is 
called the optic disk ; in structure it is a complete contiast to the 
yellow spot, for all the layers except that of the nerve fibres are 
wanting, and consequently, as light cannot be appreciated here, 
it is known as the “ blind spot.” It marks the point of entry of 
the optic nerve, and at its centre the retinal artery appears and 
divides into branches. An appreciation of the condition of the 
optic disk is one of the chief objects of the ophthalmoscope. 

The crystalline lens (fig. i, L) with its ligament separates the 
aqueous from the vitreous chamber of the eye ; it is a biconvex 
lens the posterior surface of which is more curved than the an- 
terior. Radiating from the anterior and posterior poles are three 
faint lines forming a Y, the posterior Y being erect and the 
anterior inverted. Running from these figures arc a series of 
lamellae, like the layers of an onion, each of which is made up of 
a number of fibrils called the lens fibres. On the anterior surface 
of the lens is a layer of epithelial cells, which, towards the margin 
or equator, gradually elongate into lens fibres. The whole lens 
is enclosed in an elastic structureless membrane, and, like the 
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cornea, its transparency is due to the fact that all its constituents 
have the same refractive index. 

The ligament of the lens Is the thickened anterior part of the 
hyaloid membrane which surrounds the vitreous body ; it is 
closely connected to the iris at the ora serrata, and then splits 
into two layers^ of which the anterior is the thicker and blends 
with the anterior part of the elastic capsule of the lens, so that, 
when Its attachment to the ora serrata is drawn forward by the 
ciliary muscle, the lens, by its own elasticity) increases its con- 
\ exit) . Between the anterior and posterior splitting of the 
Inaloid membrane is a (Micular lymph space surrounding the 
margin of the lens known as the canal oj Pettt (fig i, p). 

Tlie aqueous humour (fig. i, aq) is contained between the lens 
and Its ligament posteriorly and the cornea anteriorly. It is 
practically a very weak solution of common salt (chloride of 
sodium 1*4%). The space containing it is imperfectly divided 
into a large anterior and a small posterior chamber by a per- 
forated diaphragm — the iris. 

The viUeous body or humour is a jelly which fills all the 
contents of the eyeball behind the lens. It Is surrounded by the 
hyaloid membrane, already noticed, and anteriorly is concave 
foi the reception of the lens. 

hrom the centre of the optic disk to the posterior pole of the 
Ions a lymph canal foimed b> a tube of the hyaloid membrane 
stretches thiough the centre of the \itreous body; this is tlu* 
iunal of Slillui^y which in the embryo transmitted the hyaloid 
artery to the lens. The com[)()siiion of the vitreous is practically' 
the same as th.it of the aqueous humour. 

The artciics of Ihc eyeball are all (len\ed from the ophthalmic 
brancli of the internal carotid, and consist of the retinal which 
onl<‘rs th(‘ ofitic nerve far back in the orbit, the tu'O lung < diaries, 
v\ln(‘l\ run forward in the choroid and join the anterior cilianes, 
fiom muscular hnimdics of the ophthalmK', in the circulus iridis 
majoi round the margin of the ins, and the six to twelve .short 
ciliarios which pierce the sclerotic round the optic nerve and 
supply the choroirl and ('diary processes 

The veins oj Ihc eyeball emerge as four or five trunks rather 
behind the equator ; arc called from their appearance 

7 fenae vorttcosae. and op(‘n into the superior ophthalmic vein. In 
addition to these there is a retinal vein which ai'companies its 
artery. 

Accessory Slructures of the Eye. — The eyelids are composed of 
the following structures from in front backward: (i)Skin; (2) 
Superficial fascia ; (3) Orbicularis i)aipebrarum muscle ; (4) 
TarS'iJ plates of fibrous tissue attached to the orbital margin by 
the superior and inferior palpibrul ligamenbj and, at the junction 
ol the eyelids, by the external and internal larsal ItgameiHs of 
which the latter is also known as the tendo oculi ; (5) Meibomian 
glands, which are large modified scbaceou.s glands lubricating the 
edges of the lUs and preventing them adliering, and Glands oj 
Molly large sweat glands which, when inflamed, cause a “ sty ”, 
(6) the conjunctiva y a layer of mucous membrane w'hich lines the 
Ijaek of the eyelids and is reflected on to the front of the globe, 
the reflection forming the fornix ; on the front of the cornea the 
conjunctiva is continuous with tiie layer of epithelial cells already 
mentioned. 

The lachrymal gland is found in the upper and outer part of 
the front of the orbit. It is about the size of an almond and 
has an upper (orbital) and a lower (palpebral) part. Its six to 
twelve duets open on to the superior fornix of the conjunctiva. 

The lachrymal canals (eanalicuh) (see fig 3, and *^) arc 
superior and mlerior, and open by minute orifices (puncta) on to 
the free margins of the two eyelids near their inner point of 
jiinttion. They collect the tears, secreted by the lachrymal 
gland, which thus pass right across the front of the eyeball, con- 
tinually moistenmg the conjunctiva. The two ducts are bent 
round a small pink tubercle called the cariincula lachrymahs 
(%• -i) the inner angle of the eyelids, and open into the 

lachrymal sac (fig. 3, 5 )y which lies in a groove in the lachrymal 
bone. The sac is continued down into the nasal duct (fig. 3, 6*), 
which is about J inch long and opens into the inferior meatus of 
the nose, its opening being guarded by a v^alve. 
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The orbit conUiins seven muse les, six of w'hich rise close to the 
optic foramen. The levator palpebrae supertorts is the highest, 
and passes forward to the superior Ursal plate and fornix ot the 
conjunctiva. The superior and inferior recti are inserted into the 
upper and lower sur- 
faces of the eyeball re- 
spectively ; they make 
the eye look inward as 
well as up or down. 

Ihe external and in- 
ternal recti arc inserted 
into the sides of the 
eyeball and make it 
look outward or in- 
w'urd. The superior 
oblifjuc runs forward 
to a pulley in the inner 
and front part of the 
roof of the orbit, round 
which It turns to be 
inserted into the outer 
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and back part of the /, Oiiiiculai muscle 
eyeball. It turns the Lachi\ mal canal, 
glance dowinvard and •'» j^^nuetum 
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outward. Ihe inferior 

oblicpie rises from tlic innci and front part of the floor of the 
orbit, and is also inseited into the outer and back part of the 
eveball. It direct-, the glance upward and outward Of all 
lluNc inusc'lcs the superior oblique is supplied by the fourth 
( ranial neivc, the exterriiil rectus by the sixth and the rest by the 
third. 

The posterior part of the eyeball and the anterioi paits ol the 
muscles are enveloped in a lymph space, known as the capi>ult’ 
of Tenon, which assists their movt'ments. 

Lmdrv oi.()c.Y As is j)uint(d out in the aiticlc Brain, the 
optic glow out ironi llie fore-brain, and the part ncaicst 

tiie brain becomes constricted and elongated to form the optic 
stalk (see figs 4 and 5, ft) At the same lime the ectoderm 
covering the side ol the head thu'kcns and becomes invaginated 
to form the lens vesicle (sec figs 4 and 5, (^), which later loses its 
connexion with the suilace and approaches the optic vesicle, 
causing that .structure to bec'ome cupped for its reception, so 
th*it what was the optic v esu le becomes the optic cup anci consists 
ol an external and an internal la) er of cells (fig. 6 ft and S). Of 
these the outei cells become the retinal pigment, while the 
inner form the other layers ot the retina. The invagination of 
the optic cup extends, as the choroidal jnsute (not shown in the 
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diagrams), along the lower and back part of the optic stalk, and 
into this slit sinks some of the surrounding mesoderm to form 
the vitreous body and the by aloid arteries, one of which persists ^ 
When this has happened the fissure closes up. The anterior 
epithelium of the lens vesicle remains, but from the posterioi 
the lens fibres are developed and these gradually fill up tk' 
cavity. The superficial layer of head ectoderm, from which the 
lens has been invaginated and separated, becomes the anterior 


* Some embiyologists regard the vitreous body as formed from 
the ectoderm (see Quain’s Anatomy, \ol 1 , i«jo8). 
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epithelium of the cornea (fig. G, e), and between it and the lens 
the mesoderm sinks in to form the cornea, iris and anterior 
chamber of the eye, while surrounding the optic cup the meso* 
derm forms the sclerotic and choroid 
coats (hg. 7, 1] and (). Up to the seventh 
month the pupil is closed by the metn- 
brana puptllaris, derived from the cap- 
sule of the lens which is part of the 
mesodermal ingrowth through the 
choroidal fissure already mentioned. 
The hyaloid artery remains, as a pro- 
longation of the retinal artery to the 
lens, until just before birth, but after 
that its sheath forms the canal of 
Stilling. Must of the fibres of the 
optic nerve are centripetal and begin 
as the axons of the ganglionic cells of 
the retina ; a few, however, are centri- 
fugal and come from the nerve cells in 
the brain. 

The eyelids are developed as ecto- 
dennal folds, which blend with one 
another about the third month and 
separate again before birth in Man 
(fig. 7 , k). The lachrymal sac and 
duct are formed fiom <;o]id ectoder- 
mal thickenings which later become 
canalized 

It will thus be seen that the optu 
nerve and retina are formed from the 
brain ectoderm ; the lens, anterior epi- 
thelium of the cornea, skin of the eyelids, 
conjunctiva and lachr)’mal apparatus 
from the superficial C( toderm ; while the 
sclerotic, choroid, vitreous and a([ucous 
humours as well as the iris and cornea are derived from the 
mesoderm. 

See Human Embryology, bv C S Minot (New YoiU) , Quain’s 
Anatomy f vol i (njoS) , “ iintwickelun*? flcs \uges del Wirhcl 
tiere," by A Fronep, m htandbiah (k>' iergleiLhenden und eypeii- 
mentelUn EntwickclungsUhte der 11 nbelUnc (O, Heitwig, Jena, 
1905). 

Comparative Anatomy. — The Acrania, as represented b\ 
Amphioxus (the lancelet), have a patch of pigment in the fore 
part of the brain which is regarded as the remains ot a degenerated 
eye. In the GVclostomata the hag (My.xine) and luival lamprev 
(Ammocoetes) have ill-developed eyes lying Ix'neath the skin and 
devoid of lens, ins, cornea and sclerotic as well as eve muscles. 
In the adult lamprey (Fetromyzon) these structures are developed 
at the metamorphosis,, and the skin becomes trimsparent, render- 
ing sight possible. Ocular muscles are developed, hut, unlike 
most vertebrates, the mfeiior rectus is supplied by the sixth 
nerve while all the others are supplied by the Hurd. In all 
vertebrates the retina consists of a layer of scnso-neural cells, 
the rods and cones, separated from the light liy the other layers 
which together represent the optic ganglia of the invertebrates ; 
in the Utter animals, however, the senso-neural cells are nearer 
the light than the ganglia 

In fishes the eyeball is flattened in fiont, but the fiat cornea 
is compensated by a sphcrual lens, which, unlike that of other 
vertebrates, is aciapted for near Msiori when at rest. Hie ins 
in some bony fishes (Teleostei) is not contiactilc. In the 
Teleostei, too, there is a process of the choroid which projects 
into the vitreous chamber and runs forward to the lens ; it is 
known as the processus fakrformts, and, besides nourislimg the 
lens, is concerned in accommodation. This specialized group 
of fishes is also remarkable for the possession of a so-called 
choroid gland, which is really a rcU rmrabtle (see Arteries) 
Iv'tween the choroid and sclerotic. The sclerotic in fishes is 
■teually chondrified and somqttones calcified or ossified. In the 
tiHina the rods and cones aie 'about equal in numbei , and the 
cones are very large. In the Cfi^rtilaginous fishes (Elasmobranchs) 
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there is a silvery layer, called the tapetum Iticidum, on the retinal 
surface of the choroid. 

In the Amphibia the cornea is more convex than in the fish, 
but the .lens is circular and the sclerotic often cliondrified There 
IS no processus falaformis or tapetum luciduin, but the class 
is interesting in that it show's the first rudiments of the ciliary 
muscle, although accommodation is brought about by shifting 
the lens. In the retina the rods outnumber the cones and these 
latter are smaller than in any other animals. In some Amphibians 
coloured oil globules are found in connexion with the cones, 
and sometimes tw'o cones arc joined, forming double or twin 
cones. 

In Reptilia the eye is spherical and its anterior part is often 
protec ted by bony plates in the sclerotic (Laccrtilia and Chelonia). 
The ciliary muscle is striated, and in most reptiles accommodation 
IS effected by relaxing the ciliary ligament as in higher vertebrates, 
though in the snakes (Ophidia) the lens is shifted as it is in the 
low'cr forms. Many lizaids have a vascular projection of the 
choroid into the \ilreoiis, foresliadowing the pccten of birds 
and homologous wnth the processus falciformis of fishes. In 
the retina the rods are scarce or absent. 

In birds the eye is tubular, especially in nocturnal and raptorial 
forms ; this is due to a lengthening of the ciliary region, w'hich is 
ahvays protected by bony plates m the sclerotic. The jiecterr, 
alrc*ady mentioned in lizards, is a pleated A’ascular projection 
from the optic disk low’aids the lens which in some rases it reaches. 
In Apteryx this sliuctiire disappears. In the retina the cones 
oiitnuinhci the locls, but are not as numerous as m the reptiles. 
The ciliary muscle is of the striped variety. 

In the Mammalia the (we is largely enclosed in the orbit, and 
bony plates in the sclerotic are only found in the monotremes. 
The cornea is convex ex'vpt m aquatic mammals, in which it is 
flattened. The lens is iiic'onvcx in diurnal mammals, but in 
nocturnal and aquatic it is sjiherieal. There is no pecten, but 
the numeious hvaloid arteries which are found in the embr}^ 
represent it. The ills usually has a circular pupil, but in some 
ungulates and kangaroos it is a transverse slit. In the Cetacea 
this transverse ojiening is kidney-shaped, the hilum of the kidney 
lieing above. In many carnivores, especially nocturnal ones, 
the slit IS vertiial, and this form of opening seems adapted to a 
feeble light, for it is found in the owl, among birds. The tapetum 
lucidum IS found in Ungiilata, Cetacea and Carnivora. The 
ciliary muscle is unstriped. In the retina the rods are more 
numerous than tlu* cones, while the macula liitca only appears 
m the Primates in connexion with binocular vision. 

Among tlic accessory structures of the eve the retractor bulU 
muscle is found in amphiliians, reptile^, birds and many mam- 
mals ; its nerve supply shows that it is probably a derivative of 
the external or posterior rectus. The nictitating membrane 
or third eyelid is well-developed in amphibians, reptiles, birds 
and some few sharks ; it is less niaiko(l in mammals, and in 
Man IS only represented by tlie little plica scmilunarts. When 
fiin( tional it is drawn across the eye by special muscles derived 
from the retractor bulbi, called the bur salts and pyramiialis. 
In connexion with the nk'titating meinlirane the Harderian 
gland is developed, while the lachrymal gland secretes fluid 
for the other eyelids to spicad over the conjunctiva. These 
tw'o glands are specialized parts of a row of glands which in the 
Urodela (tailed amphibians) are situated along the lower e>^elid ; 
the outer or posterior part of this row becomes the lachrymal 
gland, w^hidi in higher vertebrates shifts from the lower to the 
upper eyelid, while the inner or anterior part becomes the 
Harderian gland Rclow the amphibians glands are not necessary, 
as the watci keeps the eye moist. 

The lachiw^mal duct first appears in the tailed amphibians j 
in snakes and gecko lizards, however, it opens into the mouth. 

For litemture up to lof-o see R WH'dershcim's Vcrglekhende 
Anatnmie der W'trheUiefe ( fena, 1902). Later literature is noticed 
in the catalof^uc of tho Physiolomcal Senes of the R. of 

Surgeons of England Museum, vol 111 (London, 1906). (F. G. P.) 

Eye Disease*;, — Tho sf^eciaily important diseases of the eye 
are those winch temporarily or permanently interfere with 
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sight. In considering the pe^thoiogy of the eye it may fje re- The converging movements of the doulile eye occur in association 
membered that (i) it is a double organ, while (2) either eye with accommodation, and thus a close connexion t>ecomeb 
may have its own trouble. estalilished between the stimuli to accommodation and con- 

1. The two eyes act together, under normal conditions, for vcrgence. All combinations of convergent and associated 
all practical purposes exactly as if there were but one eye placed mox^ements arc constantly taking place normally, just as if a 
in the middle of the face. All impressions made upon either single centmlly-placed eye vere moved in all directions and 
retina, to the one side of a veitical line through the centre, the j altered its accommodation acTording to the distance, in any 
fovea ccnttalis, before giving rise to conscious perception cause diri-ction, of lh(‘ object Avhich is fixc*(k 

a stimulation of the same area in the brain. Impressions Associated ancl convergent mo\cments may be interfered 
formed simultaneously, for instance, on the right side of the | with palhologicallv in different ways. Orebral lesions mav 
right retina and on corresponding areas of the right side of the k*ad to their impairment or complete abolition, or they may 
left retina, are conveyed to tne same spots in the right occipital give ns<*. to invcjluntaiy spasmodic action, as the result of 
lobe of the brain. Patliologic al processes, therefore, winch are paralysing or irritating the centres from which the various 
localized in the right or left occipital lobes, or along any part of co-ordinated impulses aie controlled or emanate. Lesions which 
the course of the fibres which pass from the right or left optic do not involve the centres may prevent the response to associated 
tracts to these ^‘visual (enlTx^s," cause defects in function of impulses in one c) e alone by interfering with the functional 
the riglit or left halves of tlie two retinae. HewuDiopta, or half- activity of one or more of the nerves along which the stimuli 
blindness, arising from these pathologual changes, is of verv are convoyed. Paralysis of oculo-motor nerves is thus a common 
var)dng degrees of severity, according to the nature and extent of cause of defects of association in the movements of the double 
the particular lesion. The blind nrcas m the two fields of vision, eye The great advantage of srmuUaneoiis binocular vision-' 
corresponding to the outward projection of the paralysed retinal viz the appreciation of depth, or steieoscopu vision — is thus 
areas, are always symmetrical both in shape and degree, 'llie lost for some, or it may be all directions of fixation Instead 
central lesion may lor instanc'e lie very small, but at the same of seeing singly with tw’o eyes, there is then double-vision 
time destniclive to the nerve tissue This will n^vcaled as {diplofna) 'i'his persists so long as the defect of association 
a sector-shaped or insular syininelrical complete blindness in continues, or so long as the habit of mentally suppressing the 
the fields of vision to the opposite side. Or a large central area, image of the faultilv -directed eye is not ac'quirecl. 
or an area I'omprising many or all of the nerv e fibns which pass Jn the absence ot any nerv e Usions, central or other, interfering 
to the visual centre on one side, may be involved in a lesion with their associalc'd movements, the eves continue throughout 
which causes impaitment of function, but no actual destruction life to respond ((|uallv to the stimuli winch cause these movc- 
of the nerva^ tissue. There is thus < aused a symmetrical weaken- ments, even w'hen, owing to a visual defect of the one eye, 
ing of vision {amblyopia) in the opposite fic'lds In such cases binocular vision has Ix'comc impossible. It is otherwise, however, 
the colour vdsion is so much more evidently affected than the with the proper co-ordination of conv ergent movements. 'Fhese 
sense of form that the condition has been called hemtacinoma- are primarily regulated by the unconscious desire for binocular 
inpsui or half-colour-blindncss. Hemianopia may be rausc'd v ision, and more or less firmly associated with accommodation, 
by haeniorrhngc, hy embolism, by tumour growth whi<h either When one eve becomes blind, or when binocular vision for other 
directly involves the visual nerve elements or affects them bv reason-, is lost, the impulse is gradually, as u were, unlearnt 
compression and by inflainination. 'IVansilory hemianopia This is the cause of divergent concomitant •iquint. Under some- 
is rare and is no doubt most frequently of toxic origin what similar conditions a degree of convergence, which is m 

The two eyes also act as if they were one in accommodating, excess of the requirements of fixation, may be acquired from 
It is impossible for the tw'o eyes to accommodate simiiltaneoudv different causes. This gives rise to convergent concomitant 
to different extents, so that vvhcie then^ is, as occasionally squint. 

happens, a cliffcicnce 111 fo( us between them, thi^ differenie j 1 01 cScc., see the aiticlc \ isiox. 

remains the same for all distances for winch they aie adapted 2. Tcdcing each eye as a single organ, w’c find it to be subject 
In such cases, therefore, both eyes cannot ever be accurately to manv diseases. In some cases both eyes may be affected m 
adapted at the same time, thfaigh either may be alone It the same way, e.g where the local disease is a manifestation of 
often happens as a conseejuenre that the one eye is used to receive some general disturbance. Apart from the fibrous coat of the 
the sharpest images of distant, and the other of near olqccts. eye, the scleia, which is little prone to disease, and the external 
Any pathological change which kvtds to nu interference in the muscles and other adnexa, the eye may be looked upon as 
accommodating pow'crof one eye alone must hat'e its origin in a composed of two elements, (a) the dioptric media, and (b) the 
lesion which lies periphcTally to the niuleus of the third cranial parts more or less dircctl) connected with perception. Patho- 
nerv^e. Such a lesion is usually one of the third nciva* itself, logical conditions affecting either of these elements may interfere 
Uonsequcntly, a unilateral accommodation p.arosis !*> almost with sight, 

invariably associated with pareses of some ot the oculo-motor The dioptric media, or the transparent portions which are con- 
muscles. A bilateral accommodation piiresis is not uncommon, cerned in the transmission of light to, and the formation of images 
It is due to a nuclear or more central cerebral di^turbaace upon, the retina, are the following : the cornea, the aqueous 
Unlike a hemianopia, which is mostly permancul, a double humour , the crystalline lens and the vitreous humour. Loss of 
accommodation paresis is frequently transitoiw. It is often a transparency m any of these media leads to blurring of the retmal 
post-diphtheritic condition, appearing alone or associated with images of extermil objects. In addition to loss of transparenev 
other paresis. the coniea may have its curvature altered by pathological pro- 

Both eyes are also normally intimately associated in their cesscs. 'ILis necessarily causes imperfection of sight. The 
movements. They move in response to a stimulus, or a com- crystalline lens, on the other hand, mav be dislocated, and thus 
bination of stimuli, emanating from different centres of the cause image distortion. 

brain, but one wLich is always equally distrihiilcd to the corre- The Cornea.— The transparency of the cornea is mainlv lost 
sponding muscles in both eyes, so that the tw'o lines of fixation hy inflammation (keratiits), winch, causes either an infiltration of 
meet at the succession of points on which attention is directed its tissues with leucocytes, or a more focal, more destructive 
The movements are thus associated 111 the same <Iin?ction, to ulcenitnx* process. 

the right or left, upwards or downwards, fvre. In addition, Inflammation of the cornea may be primary or secondary, 
owing to the space which separates the two eyes, convergent Lc. the inflammatory changes met with in the corneal tissue 
movements, caused by stimuli equally distributed between the mav be directly connected with one or more foci of inflammation 
two internal recti, are required for the fixation of nearer and in the cornea itself or the focus or foci may be in some other part 
nearer-lying ohjex ts. I'hese movements would not be necessary of the eye. Only the very superficial fonns of primary keratitis, 
in the case of a single eye. It vvoifld mcrel> hav c to accommodate, those confined to the epithelial layer, leave no permanent chans^i* : 
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there is otherwise always a loss of tissue resulting from tl e 
inflammation and this loss is made up for by more or ICS's densely 
intransparent connective tissue {nebula, leucoma). These accord- 
ing to their site and extent cause greater or less visual disturb- 
ance. Primary keratitis may be ulcerative or non-ulcerative, 
superficial or deep, diffuse or circumscribed, vascularized or 
non- vascularized. It may be complicated by deeper inflamma- 
tions of the eye such as iritis and c>'clitis. In some cases the 
anterior chamber is invaded by pus {hypopyon) The healing 
of a corneal ulcer is characterized by the disappearance of pain 
where this has been a symptom and by the rounding off of its 
sharp margins as epithelium spreads over them from the surround- 
ing healthy parts. Ulcers tend to extend either in depth or 
superficially, rarely in both manners .it the same time. A deep 
ulcer leads to perforation with more or less serious consequences 
according to the extent of the perforation. Often an eye bears 
permanent traces of a perforation in adhesion of the iiis to the 
back of a corneal scar or in changes in the lens capsule (cap- 
sular cataract). In other cases the ulcerated cornea may yield 
to pressure from within, which causes it to bulge forwards 
{staphyloma). 

The principal causes of primary keratitis are traumata and 
infection from the conjunctiva. Iraumata are most serious when 
the body causing the wound is not aseptic or when micro- 
organisms from some other source, often the conjunctiva and 
tear-sac, effect a lodgment before healing of the wound has 
sufficiently advanced. In infected cases a complication with 
iritis Is not uncommon owing to the penetration of toxines into 
the anterior chamber. 

inflammations of the cornea are the most important diseases 
of the eye, because they are among the most fre([uent, heiause 
of the value of the cornea to visitui and because much good can 
often be done by judicious treatment and much harm result 
f'rom wrong interference and neglect. The treatment of primary 
keratit's must vary according to the cause. (Generally speaking 
the aim should be to render the ulcerated portions as aseptic 
as possible without using applications which are apt to cause 
a great deal of irritation and thus interfere with healing. On 
this account it is important to be able to recognize when healing 
Is taking filace, for as soon as this is the case, rest, along with 
frequent irrigation of the conjunctiva with sterilized water at 
the body temperature, and o( casionally mild antiseptic irrigation 
of the nasal mucous mcmbr.ine is all that is required. It is a 
common and dangerous mistake to over treat. 

Of local antiseptics which aic of use may be mentioned the 
actual tauterv, chlorine water, freshly prepared silver nitrate or 
protargol, and the yellow oxide of mercury. These different 
agents are of course not all equally applicable m any given 
case , It depends upon the severity as well as upon the 
nature of the inflammation which is the most suitable. For 
instance, the actual cautery is employed only in the case of the 
deejier septic or malignant ulcers, m which the destruction of 
tissue is already considerable and tending to spread further. 
A 4am the vellow oxide of mercury should only be used m the 
more superficial, strumous forms of inflammation. Many other 
substances are also m use, but need not here be referred to. 

Secondary keratitis takes the form of an interstitial deposit of 
leucocytes between the layers of the cornea as well as often of 
vascularization, sometimes intense, from the deeper network 
of vessels (anterior cilury) surrounding the cornea. The duration 
of a secondar)^ keratitis is usually prolonged, often lasting many 
months. More or less complete restoration 0 . transparency is the 
rule, however, eventually. 

No local treatment is called for except the shading of the eyes 
and in most cases the use of a mvdriatic to prevent synechiae 
when the ins is involved. Often it is advisable to do .something 
for the general health. In young people there is probably nothing 
better than cod-liver oil and syrup of the iodide of iron. In- 
herited sypihilis, tuberculous and other inflammations are the 
cause9i#4«fOOndary keratitis. 

N pttf^-pafolytic Keratitis . — When the fifth nerve is paralysed 
therein fl tendency for the cornea to become inflamed. Different 


forms of inflammation may then occur which all, besides anaes- 
thesia, show a marked slowness in healing. The main cause of 
neuro- paralytic keratitis lies in the greater vulnerability of 
the cornea. The prognosis is necessarily bad. The treatment 
consists in as far as possible protecting the eye fiom external 
influences, by keeping it tied up, and by frequently irrigating 
with antiseptic lotions. 

Certain non-inflammatory and degenerative changes arc met 
with m the cornea. Of these may be mentioned keratoconus 
or conical cornea, in which, owing to some disturbance of vitality, 
the nature of w'hich has not been discovered, the normal curvature 
of the cornea becomes altered to something more of a hybcrboloid 
of revolution, with consequent impairment of vision : arcus 
senilis, a whitish opacity clue to fatty degeneration, extending 
round the corneal margin, varying in thickness m different 
subjects and usually only met W'llh in old pe ople : transverse 
calcareous film, consisting of a finely punctiform opacity extend- 
ing, in a tolerably uniformly wide band, occupying the zone of 
the cornea which is left uncovered when the lids are half closed. 

Tumours of the cornea are not common. Those chiefly met 
with arc dermoids, fibromata, sarcomata and cpithehomata. 

Srleritis . — Inflammation of the sclera is confined to its anterior 
part which is covered by conjunctiva. Scleritis may occur in 
ciicumscnbcd patches or may bo diffused in the shape of a belt 
round the cornea. The former is usually more superficial and 
uncomplicated, tlic latter deeper and complicated with corneal 
infiltration, irido-cycliti'5 and anterior choroiditis. Superficial 
scleritis or, as it is often called, episcleritis, is a long continued 
disease w^hich is assoeutecl with very \arying degices of dis- 
comfort. The chrome natuie of tlie affection depends mainly 
upon the tendency that the inflammation has to recur in successive 
patches at diffcicnt pails ot the sek la. Often only one eye at a 
time IS affected. Eai h paUli lasts lor a month or tw^o and is 
succeeded by another after an interval of var> mg duration. 
JMonths or years may elapse between the attacks. The cicatricial 
site of a previous patch is rarely again attacked. The scleral 
infiltration causes a firm swelling, often sensitive to touch, over 
which the conjunctiva is ireely movable. The overlying con- 
junctiva is always injected. The infiltration itself at the height 
of the process is densely vascularized. Seen through the con- 
junctiva its vessels have a darker, mure purplish hue than the 
superficial ones. The swelling caused by the infiltration gradu- 
ally subsides, leaving a cu'atrix to which the overlying conjunctiva 
becomes adherent. The cicatrix has a slaty porcellanoiis- 
lookmg colour. Superficial scleritis occurs in both sexts wuth 
about equal frequency. No definite cause for the inflammation 
IS known. The treatment on the whole is unsatisfactory. 
JIurning down the nodules with the actual cautery, and sub- 
sequently a visit to such baths as Harrogate, Buxton, Ilomburg 
and Wiesbaden, may be recommended. 

Deep .scleritis wath its attendant complications is altogether 
a more serious disease. Etiolugically it is equally obscure. 
Both eyes are almost always attacked. It more generally occurs 
m young people, mostly m young women. Deep scleritis is 
more persistent and less subject to periods of intermission than 
episcleritis. The deeper and more wide-spread inflammatory 
infiltrations of the sclera lead eventually to weakening of that 
coat, and cause it to yield to the intra-ocular pressure. Vision 
suffers from extension of the infiltration to the cornea, or from 
iritis with its attendant synechiae, or from anterior choroiditis, 
and sometimes also from secondary glaucoma. The treatment 
IS on the whole unsatisfactory. Iridectomy, especially if done 
early in the process, may be of use. 

The Aqueous Humour — In transparency of the aqueous humour 
is alw'ays due to some exudation. This comes either from the 
iris or the ciliary processes, and may be blood, pus or fibnn. 
An exudation in this situation tends naturally to gravitate to 
the most dependent part, and, in the case of blood or pus, is 
known as hyphaema or hypopyon. 

The Crystalline Lens Cataract . — Intransparency of the crys- 
talline lens is technically known as cataract. Cataract may be 
diopathic and uncomplicated, or traumatic, or secondary to 
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disease in the deeper parts of the eye. The modified epithelial 
structure of which the lens is composed is always being added to 
throughout life. The older portions of the lens arc consequently 
the more central They arc harder and less elastic. This 
arrangement seems to predispose to difhculties of nutrition. 
In many people, in the absence altogether of general or local 
disease, the transparency of the lens is lost owing to degeneration 
of th-i incompletely-nourished fibres. This idiopathic cataract 
mostly occurs in old people ; hence the term senile cataract. 
So-called sentle cataract is not, however, necessarily associated 
with any general senile changes. An idiopathic uncomplicated 
cataract is also met with as a congenital defect due to faulty 
development of the cr\stalline lens. A particular and not 
uncommon form of this kind of cataract, which ma\ also develop 
during infancy, is lamellar or zonular cataract. This is a partial 
and stationary form of cataract in which, while the greater part 
of the lens retains its transparency, some of the lamellae are 
intransparent. Traumatic cataract oci urs in two wa\ s : by 
laceration or rupture of the lens capsule, or by nutritional changes 
consequent upon injuries to the deeper structures of the e\e. 
The transparency of the lens is dependent upon the integrity 
of its capsule. Penetrating wounds of the eye involving the 
c apsule, or rupture of the capsule from severe blows on the eye 
without peifoiation of its coats, are followed by nipidly develop- 
ing cataract Severe non-penetratmg injuries, which do not 
cause rupture of the capsule, are sometimes followed, after a 
time, by slowly-progressing cataract. Secondary cataiact is 
due to abnormalities in the nutrient matter supplied to the lens 
owing to disease of the ciliary body, choroid or retina In some 
diseases, as diabetes, the altered general nutrition tells m the 
same w'ay on the crystalline lens Cataract is then rapidly 
fotmed. All cases of cataract in diabetes are not, howevei, 
necessarily true diabetic cataracts in the above sense. Dishua- 
lion^ o] the lens are traumatic or congenital. In old-standing 
disease of the eye the suspensory ligament ina\ \ leld m part, 
and thus lead to lens dislocation. The lens is puutically always 
calaractous before this takes place. 

The Vitreous Humour — The vitreous humour loses its trans- 
parency owing to exudation from the inflamed ciliary body or 
choroid. The exudation may be fibrinous or purulent ; the 
latter only as a result of injuries by which foreign bodies or 
septic matter arc introduced into the e\e or in metastatic 
choroiditis. Blood may also be effused into the \itreous from 
rupture of retinal, ciliary or c'horoidal vesseb The pathological 
significance of the various effusions into the Mtreous depends 
greutly upon the cause. In many cases effusion and absorption 
are constantly taking place simultaneously The extent ot 
possible clearing depends greatly upon the preponderance of 
the hitter process. 

Diseases' of the Ins ami Ciliary Body. -Inflammation of the 
ins, in[ii>, aiiscs from different causes The various uliojiatlilc 
lurins have iclaliuns to constitutional disturbances such as 
rhennuitisrn, gout, albuminuiia, tuberculosis, levers, svphihs, 
gonorrhoea and others, or they may come from cold alone 
Traumatic and infected cases arc attributable to accidents, 
the presence of foieign bodies, operations, &c. In addition, 
irilis may be scHondary to keratitis, scleiitis or choroiditis 
The beginning of an attack of inflammation of the ms is chai- 
acleri/ed by alterations in its colour due to hypcraemia and by 
c ireunicorncxil injcs tion. Later on, exudation takes place into 
the substance of the iris, causing thickening and also a loss of 
glo^s of its surface. According to the nature and seventy of 
the exudation there may be clejjosits formed on the back of the 
cornea, attachments between the iris and lens c'apsulc(s\ nechiae), 
or even gclatiimiis-looking coagulations or pus in the anterior 
chamber. 

'I'he subjective symptoms to which the inflammation may 
give rise are drcxid of light {photo phobia) ^ pain, generally most 
sfwcrc at night and often very great, also moic or less impairment 
of sight. Along with the pain and photophobia there is lacryma- 
tion. An acute attack ot intis usually lasts about six weeks. 
Some cases become chronic and last much longer. Others are 
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chronic from the first, and in one clinical type of iritis, in which 
the ciliary body is also at the same time affected, viz. tritts 
serosa, there is usually comparatively little injection of the eye 
or pain, so that the patient’s attention may only be directed to 
the eye owing to the gradual impairment of sight which results. 
In some cases, and more particularly in men, there is a tendency 
to the recurrence at longer or shorter intervals of attacks of 
iritis {recurrent iritn) In these cases, as well as in all cases of 
plastic intis W'hich hav’o not been properly treated, senous 
consequences to sight are apt to follow from the binding down 
of the ins to the lens capsule and the occlusion of the pupil by 
exudation. 

Inflammation of the ciliary body, cyelitis, is frequently asso- 
ciated with iritis This assuLialiDU is probable in all rases where 
there are deposits on the posterior surface of the cornea. It is 
certain where there are changes in the intra-ocular tension. 
Often in cychtis there is a very marked diminution in tension. 
Cyrhtis is aKo present when the degree of visual disturbance 
is greater than can be accounted for by the visible changes in 
the pupil and anteiior chamber. The exudation may', as in 
iritis, be serous, plastic or purulent. It passes from the tw-o 
free surfaces of the ciliary body into the posterior aqueous, and 
into the vitreous, chambers. Ihis produces, what is a constant 
sign of cychtis, moic or less intransparcncy of the vitreous 
humour. Where there has been cxccssu e exudation into the 
vitreous, subsequent shrinking and liquefaction take place, 
leading to detachment of the retina and consequent blindness. 

The treatment of iritis necessarily differs to some extent 
according to the cause The general treatment applicable to 
all Cviscs need only be here considered. What should be aimed 
at, at the tune of the inflammation, is to put the eye as far as 
possible at rest, to prevent the formation of synechiac and 
alleviate the pain. An attempt should be made to get the pupil 
thoroughly dilated with atropine. The dilatation should be kept 
up as lung as any circumcorneal injection lasts If a case of 
iiitis he kit to itself or treated v\ithout the use of a mydriatic, 
posterior sy nechiae almost invariably form. Some fibrinous 
exudation may even organize into a membrane stretching 
across, and more or less compk‘tely occluding, the pupil. 
Synednae, though not of themselves causing impairment of 
vision, increase the nsk that the eve runs from subsequent 
attacks of iritis It should however he remembered that as 
the main call foi a nndnalK is to j^revent sv nechiae, the laison 
d'etre for its use no lunger exists when, having been begun too 
late, the pLij)iI (annot properly be dilated by it Under these 
conditions it ma) even dii harm. The eves should also be kept 
shaded from the light by the use of a shade or neutral-tinted 
glasses During an attiu k any use of the e\cs for reading or 
sewing or work of any kind calling fur accummudatiuri must be 
prohibited This a])plies ecjiially to the case of inflammation 
in one e\c‘ alone and in both 

Pain Is best relieved by hut fomentations, rocain, and in 
many cases the internal use of salic m or phcnacetin. Th<ir' 
treatment sometimes lequircd for c asesof old iritis is iridectomy. 
The ojicration is called fur m two different classes of cases. 
In the first place, to impiov c v ision where the pupil is small, and 
to a great extent occluded, thuugli the condition has not so far 
k’cl to senous nulriti\e changes , and m the sec ond plac'c, with 
the object as well of preventing the c'ompictc destruction of 
vision which cillicr the existing condition or the danger of 
recunenc'e ot the inllarnmaticm has threatened. Iridectomy' 
for iritis should be performed when the inflammation has 
entirely subsided. The portion of ills excised should be large, 
'file operat’on is urgently cxilled fur wheic the condition of ins 
bombam exists 

Ins tumours, either simple or malignant, arc of rare occurrence. 

A frecjuent result of a severe blow’ on the eye is a separation 
of a portion of the iris from its peiipJieial attachment (/r/c/c7f//- 
alysis) Of congenital anomalies the most commonly’ met with 
arc coloboma and nujre or less persistence of the foetal pupillary 
membrane. The most serious formof irido-cy clitis is that which 
may follow pen- treting w’oe^^ds of tlie eye. Under ccitain 
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conditiorts i]\U leads to a similar inflninmation in the other eye. 
This so-callod svmpathelic ophthalmitis is of a malignant t3^pe, 
causing ficsmiction of the sympathizing evK 

The Rif ma — fhoroidal inffarnmations are generally patchy, 
vah'ous foci of inflaiTlmalion being sciitrtrcd over the choroid. 
'flE-se patches rhay m course of time become more or less con- 
fluent. The effect upon ^ ision depends upon the extent to which 
d’lb exterrlai or percipient elements of the retina become involved. 
It is es|)(>cially serious when the more central portioas of the 
retina are thus affected {rhoroidn-rctintiis ccntrolis), 

A peculiar and grave pathological condition of the eye is what 
is known ns ejaucoma. A characterisiK of this condition is 
increase of the intra-ocuLir tension, \tlnch has a deleterious 
effect on the optic nenx end and its ramifications in the retina. 
The cause of the rise of tension is partly congestive, partly 
mechanic iL The effect of glaucoma, when untreated, is to cause 
ever-increasing loss of sight, although the time occupied by the 
process before it leads to complete blindness varies within such 
extraordinarily ^Vide limits as from a few hours to many years. 
The ii\'eal tract may he the site of sarcoma, 

llie retina is sulijei't to inflammation, to detachment from the 
choroid, to haemorrhages from the blood-vessels and to tumour. 
Retinal inflammation may primarily affect either the nerve 
elements or the connective tissue framework The former 'is 
usiiallv associated with some general disease such as albuminuria 
or diabetes and is bilateral, i'he tissue changes are oedema, the 
formation of exudative patches, and haemorrhage. Where the 
connective tissue elements are primarily affected, the condition 
is a slow one, similar to sclerosis of the central nervous system. 
The gradual blindness which this causes is due to compression 
of th'c retinal nerve elements by the connective tissue h\'perplasia, 
which is always Associated with characteristic changes in the 
di’^pasitidn of the retirt d pigment. This retinal sclerosis is 
consequently generally known as retinitis pigmentosa^ a disease 
to which there is a hcrcdiblry predisposition Besides occurring 
Auring inffammation, haemorrhages into the retina are met with 
in phlebitis of the central retinal vein, which is almost invariably 
unilateral, and iii certain conditions uf the blood, as pernicious 
Anaemia, when they arc abvays bilateral. 

The optic hc'vvc is subject to inflammation (optic neuritis) 
and atiophy. Double optic neuritis, affecting, however, only 
the intra-o( ular ends of the neiwcs, is an almost constant 
aCi.ompanimcnt of brain tumour. Unilateral neuritis has a 
different causation, depending upon an inflammation, mainly 
perineurific^ of the ikm'vc in the orbit. Tt is analogous to 
peripheral inflammation of other nerves, such as the third, 
fourth, sixth and seventh cranial ner\cs. 

Diseases of the Conjunctiva . — These are the most frequent 
diseases of the eye with which the surgeon has to deal. They 
l^umerallv b'ld to more or less interference with the tunrtional 
activ ity of tiic eye and often indeed to great impairment of vision 
awing to the tendency w’hich there is for the cornea to become 
jmpiKated. 

’M in\ different micro-organisms arc of pathogenetic importance 
in connexion wltli tlie conjunc tiva Microbes exist in the normal 
conjUnctnal .sac. These are mostly harmless, though it is usual 
to finri at an\ rale a small proportion of others which are known 
to be pyogcneiic. This fart is of great importance in connexion 
both with problems of etiology and the practical question of 
operations on the eye. 

‘liyperacmia — When the conjunctiva becomes hyperaemic 
Its colour is heightened and its transparency' lessened. Some- 
times too it becomes thickened and its <>urfacc altered in appear- 
ance. The often marked heightening of colour is due to the very 
superficial position of the dilated vessels This is specially the 
case w'ith that part of the membrane which forms the transition 
fold between the palpebial and the ocular conjunctiva. Con- 
.sequcntly it is there that the redness is most marked, while it is 
seen to diminish towards the cornea. An important diagnostic 
ma/ters thus furnished between purely conjunctival hyperacmia 
i^d what is called circumcorneai congestion, which is always 
TO^nclication of more deep-seated vascular dilatation. It also 
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differs materially from a scleral injection, in which there is a 
visible dilatation of the superficial scleral vessels. 

When a conjunctival hyperaemia has existed for some time 
the papillae hecorrie swollen, and small blebs form on the surface 
of the membrane : sometimes too, lymph follicles begin to show. 
The enlargement and compression of adjacent papillae give 
rise to a velvetv appearance of the surface. 

llyperacrriia of the conjunctiva where not followed by in- 
flammation causes more or less lacrymatibh but no alteration 
in the character of its secietiun. The hyperaemia may be acute 
and transitory or chronic Much depends upon the cause as well 
as upon the pcrsislenc'e of the irritation which sets it up. 

Tiaumata, the presence of foreign bodies in the conjunctival 
sac, or the irritations of superfii lal chalky infarcts in the 
Meibomian ducts, cause more or less severe transitory congestion, 
(bnlinued subjection to irritating particles such as flour, stones, 
dust, , causes a more continued hyperaemia which is often 
circumscribed and less pronounc'ed. Bad air in schools, barracks, 
W'orkhouses, ^c., also causes a chronic hyperacmia in which it is 
common to find a follicular hyperplasia. Long exposure to too 
Intense light, astigmatism and other ocular defects which cause 
asthenopia lead also to chronic hyperaemia. Anaemic individuals 
are often subject to discomfort from hyperaemia of this nature. 

'J'he treatment of conjunctival hyperaemia (X)nsists first' in 
the removal of the cause when it can be discovered. Often 
this is difficult. In addition the application of hot sterilr/ed 
water is useful and .soothing. 

Conjunctivitis . — ‘When the conjunctiva is actually inflamed 
the congested membrane is brought into a condition of heightened 
secreting action. The secretions become tnorc copious and more 
or less altered in character A .sufficiently practical though by 
no means sharply defined clinical division of cases of conjuncti- 
vitis is arrived at by taking into consideration the character of 
the secretion fmm the inflamed membrane and the visible tissue 
alterations wfliich the membrane undergoes. 'Ihe common 
varieties of conjunctivitis which may thus bo distinguished are the 
following : (a) ( atarrhal conjunctivitis, {\T) Purulent conjuncti- 
vitis, (7) Phlyctenular conjnnctivitrs, (0) Granular conjunctivitis, 
and (e) Diphtheritic conjunctivitis. 

However desirable a truly etiological classification might 
appear to be, it is doubtful whether such roukl satisfactorily 
be made. So much is certain at all events, that not only can 
identically the same clinical appearance result from the actions 
of quite different pathogenetic organisms, but that various 
roncomitu\nt circumstances nVay lead to veiy different clinical 
signs being set up by one and the same microbe. As regards 
contagion there is no doubt that the secretion in the case of a 
true conjunctivitis {i.e. not merely a hyperaemui) is always more 
or less contagious. The degree of viruleiKe varies not only in 
different cases, but the effect of contagion from the same source 
may be different in diffeient iffdividuals. Healthy ronjunctivae 
may thus react differently, not only as regaids the degree of 
severity, but even according to different clinical types, when 
infected by secretion from the same source. There are no doubt 
different reasons for this, such as the stage at which the inflamma- 
tion has arrived in the eye from whic h the secretion is derived, 
differences in the surroundings and in the susceptibility of the 
infected individuals, the presence of dormant microbes of a 
virulent type in the healthy conjunctiva which has been infected, 
^^*c. Many points in this connexion are very difficult to investi- 
gate and much remains to be elucidated. Contagion usually 
takes place directly and n6t through the air. Often m this 
w'ay one eye is first affected and may in some cases, when 
sufficient care is afterwards taken, be the only one to suffer. 

The treatment in all severer forms of conjunctivitis should be 
undertaken with the primary object m view^ of preventing any 
implication of the cornea. 

Catarrhal conjuHciitntis, which is'tharartcii/ed by an increased 
mucoid secretion accompanying the hyperaemia, is usually 
bilateral and may be either acute or chronic Acute conjuncti- 
vitis lasts as a rule only for a week or tw’o : the chronic type 
may persist, w'lth or without occasibnal exacerbations, for 
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ye;vrs. The subjective symptoms vary in intensity with the excessive, the hyperaemia of the whole conjunctiya is intense: 
severity of the inflamni.itKjn. There is always more or less the membrane is also infiltrated and svvollcn (c'hemosis), the 
troublesome “ burning ” in the eyes with a tired heavy feeling p'pillae enlarged and the secretion almost wh(jjlly purulent. 
Ill the h(4b. This IS aggravated by reading, which is most dis- Although this variety of c onjunctu itis is principally due to 
tresbing in a close or smoky atmosphere and by artificial light, infertiun by gonococci, other microbes, winch more frequently 
III aeut(‘ cases, indeed, reacUnjj; is altogether impossible In all set up a catarrhal type, may lead to the purulent ham. 
cases of catarrhal conjunctivitis the symptoms are also more All hjiins aic contagious, and transtcrciK e of the sccrctior 
maiked if the e)f:s have been tied up, even though this may to other eyes usualh set^ up the same type of severe inliamina 
produce a temporary relief tion The way in which infection mostly takes place is by 

A curious variety of acute catarrhal conjunctivitis, in vvhu h direct transfereme by means of the hapds, towels, Ac, of 
the hyperaemia and lacaymation are the predominant features, secretions containing gonococci cither from the e>c or from 
is the so-failed hay-jever. In this condition the mucous mcin some other mucous membrane. The poison may also sometimes 

brane of the nose and throat are similarly affected, and there be carried by flies The drud secretion loses its virulence, 

is at the same time more or less constitutional disturbanc'c In nevv-lx^rn children {ophlhalmtn uaonati^rtm) infection 
Hay-fever is due to irritation from the pollen of many plants, but takes place fiom the maternal passages during birth. Not- 
principally from that of the different grasses Some pcojile are withstanding the grgat (hanges whah oc( ur durjng the progress 
so susceptible to it that they inv ariably suffer every year during of a purulent conjunctivitis, there is on recovery a complete 
the early summer months. Here it is difficult to remove the resftfu/io ad niiror^nt so far as the ronjuivtu a is concerned 
cause, hut many cases cun be cured and alrpobt all arc alleviated Owing to the tendency to severe ulceration of the cornea, more 
by means of a special antitoxin applied locally or less serious destiuctions of that membrane, and consequently 

Other cctogcnctic causes of catarrhal conjunctivitis which moic or less interference with sight, ma) result before the 
have been studiecl are mostly microbic. Of tliese the most inflammation Incs passed off. This is a special danger in the 
common are the Morax-Axenfeld and the Koch-Weeks con- case of adults For this reason when onlv one eve is affected 

junctivitis. the fiist point to be attended to in the treatment is to secure the 

Tlie Morax-Axenfcld bacillus sets up a conjunctivitis which second e from contagion by efficient occlusicn. The appliance 
affects individuals of all ages and conditions and which is con- known as Bullcr's shield, a w'atch-glass strapped down by plaster, 
tagious. The inflammation is usually chronic, at most subacute, is tlie best for this purpose. It not only admits of the patient 
It IS often sufficiently charaetciistjc to be recognued without a seeing with the sound eye, but .dlows the other to remain under 
microscopical examination of the secretions. In tvpical cases direct obsciv ation The treatmi nt otherwise c oivsists in frequent 
the lid margin, palpebral conjunctiva, and it m.iv be a patch removal of the secretions from the affectcfl eye, and the use 
of ocuUr conjunctiva at the outci or iimer angle are alone of nitrate of silver soliiliuri as a bactericide "applied directly 
hypera^miic . the secicUon is not copious and is mostly found to the conjunctival surface ; sometimes it is necessary to cut 
as a greyish eoagulum lying at the inner lul-margin. The away the chcmotic conjunctiva immediately surrounding th^ 
sul)je(tivc symptoms are usually slight ( ompheations wnth cornea W'hcn the cornea has become affected efforts may be 
other varieties of catarrhal conjunctivitis are not uncommon, made with th'* thcimo'Cautery or otherwise to limit the area of 
This mild form of c (jnjmic tivitis generally lasts for many months, destiuction and thus admit of something being clone to improve 
subject to more or less complete disappearance followed by the vision after all inflammation has subsided The greatest 
recurrences. It can be lapidly cured by the use of an oxide of cleanliness a*, well as piuper antiseptic precautions should of 
zuic ointment, whjeh should be continued for some time after cour^e be obseived bv every one m any Wiiv connected w'ith the 
the appearances have altogether passed off. treatment of such cases. 

The conjunctivitis caused by the Koch-Wceks microbe is PJi/y< t( unlar i* .in acuti* inflammation of the 

still piore comijion. It is a mure acute type, affects mostly ocular conjunctiva, in wliidi liLlIe blebs or phlyctenules form, 
children, and is very contagious and often cpidemu , Here the more partiuulaily in the v ' anty of the corneal margin, as well as 
hy^pciacmia involves both the ocular and the fxdpcbral con- on the erathelial continuation of the conjunctiva which cov ers 
junctiva, and usually there is consideralile swTlling of the lids the coinca. I he inflammation is ( harai tea tzed by being dis- 
and a copious secretion. Both eyes are ahvays affected, tnbuted in hltle ciicumscribed foci and not diffused as in all 
Occasionally the engorged conjunctival vessels give way, cans- otlui foims of conjunctivitis In it tl’c conjuiu tival secretion 
ing numerous .small exliawisations (ccchymose^). Complications is not alteied, unless there slunild exist at llie same time a com- 
vvith phlyctenulae (vide infra) arc comnmu in childien 7'hc pin ation with some other foini of conjunctiv ills This conditiop 
acute symptoms last for a week or ten da>s, after which the is most freejuent in children, parlu iilarly such as ^re ill-nourished 
couise is moie chronic Treatment with nitrate of .>ilvei in or aic ucuvering from some illness, i g. measles The suscepti- 
solution is gencially satisfactory. Other Lcs.s fre(tuent mierobic bilit) onurs m fact mainly where thcro exists what used to be 
causes of catarrhal conjunctivitis v leld to the same treaUneiit. called a “ strumous ” diathesis In many (asos, therefore, there 
A fuim of epidemic miiaj-piimhit conjunctivitis is not un- is some kind of tuberailar basis for the manifestations. Tnis 
common, in which the swelling of the conjunc tiv'al folds and lids basis h.i^ to do with the susceptibility oiff) , at all e\ cuts to begin 
is much more marked and the secretions eopiems It is less with. The local changes are not tuberculous , thc'ir exact origin 
amenable to treatment and also apt to be complicated by has not been clearly established 'I'hey are in all probability 
corneal ulceration. 'I'hc microbe which gives rise to this con- produced bv staphylococci. 

dition has not been dcfiivitely established. This inflamm.Uiun is Many ehildicu suffering from phlyctenukir conjunctivitis get 
also known as i^chool ophthalmia. This is extremely' contagious, after a slxat time an eczematous excoriatJt'ii of the skin of the 
so that isolation of cases becomes necessary. The treatment nostrils. 'Ihis excoriated, scabby area umtains crowds of 
with weak solutions of sub-acetate pf lead during the a^.utc staphy lococi i which find a nidus here, where the copious tcar- 
stage, provided there be no coineal complicatipn, and sub- flow down tin nostrils has cxx'on.itcd and nutated the skin, 
seciuently with a weak solution of tannic acid, may be recom- Lacrymation is indeed a very (ommon ('oncomitcpit of phlyc,- 
mended. tenulai conjunctivitis. Another frequently distu" nig symptom 

Purulent Ponjunctiviln of the severer forpis of is a pT.mouneed dread of hyht {photophobia), whuh often Icod^ 

caUrihal conjunctivitis are accompanied not only by a good to t:()n\ulsi\e and ver\ pci'>islent closin'; of the lids {blepharo- 
dcal of swelling of both conjunctiva and lids but also b\ a ipann) Indeed llie reliT of the plvatoph(d;M is oiitn the most 
decidedly muco-piiruknt secretion. Nevertheless there la a impoitant point to he considered in th*- toMMiicnt of phlvc- 
$ufllciently sliarpK -defined clinical difference between tlie tcnular conjuiu li\ itis. The photo[)hohia »a.,\ be vciy severe 
catcrrhal and purulent types of inflaimnatton. In purulent when the local ( lunges are slight 'hhcey^s should be shaded 
(^PUjimoUviUs tlic oedema of the lids is always marked, often but not band.iged. Cocain mav be fn.uy used The hes^t 
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local application the yellow oxide of mercury used as an 
ointment. 

Phlyctenular conjunctivitis, and the corneal complications 
with which It IS so often associated, constitute a large proportion 
(from ] to J) of all eye affections with which the surgeon has to 
deal. 

Granular Conjunciivttn — This disease, which also goes by the 
name of trachoma, is cliaracterized by an inflammatory infiltra- 
tion of the adenoid tissue of the conjunctiva. The inflammation 
is accompanied by the formation of so-called ^raniile^, and at the 
same time by a hyperplasia of the papillae. The changes further 
lead in the course of time to cicatricial transformations, so that 
a gradual and progressive atrophy of the conjunctiva icsults 
The disease takes its origin most frequently in the conjunc- 
tival fold of the upper lid, but eventually as a rule involves 
the cornea and the deeper tissues of the lid, [larticularly the 
tarsus. 

The etiology of trachoma is unknown. Though a perfec^^ 
distinctive affection when fully established, the differential 
diagnosis from other forms of conjunctivitis, particulaily those 
associated with much follicular enlargement or which have begun 
as purulent inflammation, ma> be diflicult Trachoma is mostly 
chronic. When ocdirring in an acute form it is more amenable 
to treatment and less likely to end m cicatricial changes. Fully 
half the cases of tiacluuna which occur are complicated by 
pannus, whitli is the name given to the affection when it has 
spread to the cornea Pannus is a superficial vascularized in- 
filtration of the cornea 'I'he veiling which it produces causes 
more or less defect of sight 

Various methods of treatment are in use for trachoma. Ex- 
pression by means of roller-forceps or repeated giattagc aie 
amongst the more effective means of surgical treatment, while 
local applications of copper sulphate oi of alum aie ceitainl) 
useful in suitable cases 

Diphtheritic conjumtwitis is characterized by an infiltration 
into the conjunctival tissues which, owing to great coagulabili tv, 
lapidly interferes with tlie nutrition of the invaded area and 
thus leads to necrosis of the diphtheritic membrane. Con- 
junctival diphtheiia may or may not be associated with 
diphtheria of the throat It is essentially a disease of curly 
childhood, not iiniie than lo % of all cases ocdirring aftei 
the age of four. The cornea is exposed to great tinL, more 
particularly during tlie first few days, and may be lost by 
ne(rosi«,. Subsequent ulceration is not uncommon, but ma> 
often be arrested before complete destruction has taken i^lace. 
The disease is generally confined to one eye, and coniplnated b\ 
swelling of the jireaurKular glands of that side It may piove 
fatal. In true coiijiiiKtival diphtheria the excting cause is the 
Klebs-Loffler hacifl'H The inflammation occurs in verv \ai' mg 
degrees of seventy 'flu* secretion is at first thin and sr.mt, 
afterwards purulent and moie copious In sevcie case, there i. 
great clK*inv)si> with much tense swelling ot the laU, which aie 
often of an ashy-grey colour. A strejitococcus mica lion pro- 
duces somewhat similar and often quite as disastrous results. 

The treatment must be both general with antitoxin and local 
with antiseptics Of larer forms of conjunctivitis may be 
m^mtioned Parinaud's conjunctivitis and the so-called spring 
catarrh. 

Non-in/lammalorv Conjunctival Affections. — These are of less 
importance than conjunctivitis, either on accinint of their com- 
parative infrequency or because of their harmlessness. The 
following conditions mav' be shortly referred to 

Amyloid degeneration, m which waxy- looking masses grow 
from the palpebral conjunctiva of both lids, often attaining very 
considerable dimensions The condition is not uncommon in 
China and elsewhere m the f^ast. 

Essential Shrinking oj the Conjun(tiva.—-\'\\\s is the result of 
pemphigus, in which the disease ha^ attacked the conjunctiva 
and led to its atrophy. 

Pterygium is a hypertrophic thickening of the conjumtiva of 
triangular shape firmly attached by its apex to the superficial 
layers of the cornea. It is a common conchli<m in warm climates 


owing to exposure to sun and dust, and often calls tor operative 
interference. 

Tumours of the Conjunctiva. — These may be malignant or 
benign, also syphilitic and tubercular. ((; A Be ) 

EYEMOUTH, a police burgh of Berwickshire, Scotland. Pop. 
(iQoi) 2436. It is situated at the mouth of the Eye, 7i m. 
N N W. of Berwick -on-Tweed by the North British railway via 
Burnmouth. Its public buildings arc the town hall, library 
and masonic hall The mam industry is the fishing and allied 
trades The harbour was enlarged in 1887, and the bay is easily 
accessible and affords good anchorage. Owing to the rugged 
character of the coast and its numerous ravines and caves the 
whole district was once infested with smugglers. The prumon- 
toiy of St Abb’s Head is 3 m. to the N.W. 

EYLAU {Preiissisch-Evlau), a town of Germany, in east 
Prussia, on the Pasmar, 23 m. S. by E. of Konigsbeig by rail on 
the linePilldu-Prostken. It has an Evangelical church, a teachers’ 
seminary, a hospital, foundries and saw mills. Pop. 3200. 
Eylau was founded in 1336 by Arnolf von Falenstein, a knight 
of the Teutonic Older. It is famous as the scene of a battle 
betwTcn the army of Napoleon and the Russians and Piussians 
commanded by General Bennigsen, fought on the 8th of February 
1807. 

The battle was preceded by a severe general engagement on 
the 7th. The head of Napoleon’s column (cavalry and infantry), 
advxinrmg from the south-west, found itself opposed at the outlet 
of the Grunhofehen defile by a strong Russian rearguard which 
held the (trozen) lakes on either side ol the Eylau road, and 
attacked at oni'e, dislodging the enemy after a sharp conflict. 
Tlie French turned both wings of the enemy, and Bagration, 
vvlio commanded the Russian uxirguard, retired thiough Eylau 
lo the main army, which was now arrayed for battle cast of 
Evlau. Barclay cle Tolly made a strenuous resistance in Eylau 
Itself, and in the churchyard, and these localities changed ’nands 
several times before remaining finally in jiossession of the iMench. 
It is very doubtful whether Napoleon actually ordered this 
attack upon Eylau, and it is suggested that the French soldiers 
were encouraged to a premature assault by the hope of obtaining 
quaiters m the village. There is, however, no reason to suppose 
that thi5 attack was prejudicial to Napoleon’s chance of 
success, for Ins own army wxis intended to pm the enemy in tinnt, 
while th(‘ outlying ‘‘ masses of mameuvre ” closed upon his 
flanks and leai (sec Napoleonic Campaigns). In this (ase the 
V igour of the “ general advanced guard ” was superfluous, lur 
lietinigs ‘11 stood to light of his own free will 

The foiemost line of the French bivonaas extimded from 
Rothenen to hrciheit, but a large proportion of the army spent 
the ni^,ht m quarters farther back. 'J'he Russian army on the 
other hand spent the night bivouacked in order of battle, tlie 
right at Schloditten and the left at Serpallen. The cold was 
extreme, 2" F. being registered in the early morning, and food 
was scarce in both armies. The ground wsas covered at the time 
01 battle with deep snow, and all the lakes and marshes were 
fio/en, so that troops of all arms could pass cvciywheie, so lar 
a', the snow permitted. Two ol Napoleon’s corps (Davout and 
Ney) were still absent, and Ney did nut receive liis orders until 
the morning of the 8th. His task was to descend upon the 
Russian right, and also to prevent a Prussian corps under 
Eestoiq from coming on to the battlefield. Hav out’s corps 
advancing from the south-east on Mollwitten was destined for 
the attack of Bennigscn’s left wing about Ser])allen and Klein 
Saiisgarten. In the meantime Napoleon with his forces at and 
about Eylau made the preparations for the frontal attack. 
Ills infantry extended from the windmill, through Eylau, to 
Rothenen, and the artillery was dephyved along the whole front ; 
behind each infantry corfis and on the wings stood the cavalry. 
'Ihe Guard was in second line south of Eylau, and an army 
reserve stood near the Wasehkeiten Ldce Bennigsen’s army 
wa', drawn up in line from Schloditten to Klein Sausgarten, the 
front likewise' covered by guns, in which aim he was nurnerirally 
much superior. A detachment occupied Serpallen. 

The battle opened in a dense snowstorm. About 8 a.m, 
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Bennigsen’s guns opened fire on Eylau, and after a fierce but 
undecided artillery fight the French delivered an infantry 
attack from Eylau. This was repulsed with heavy losses, and the 
Russians advanced towards the windmill in force. Thereupon 
Napoleon ordered his centre, the VII. corps of Augercaii, to move 
forward from the church against the Russian front, the division 
of St Hilaire on Augercau’s right participating in the attack 
If we conceive of this first stage of the battle as the action of 
the “general advanced guard,” Augereau must be held to have 
overdone his part. The VII. corps advanced in dense masses, 
but in the fierce snowstorm lost its direction. St Hilaire attac ked 
directly and unsupported ; Augereau’.s corps was still less 
fortunate. Crossing obliquely the front of the Russian line, as 
if making for Schloditten, it came under a jeu d'cujcr and was 
practically annihilated. In the confusion the Russian cavalry 
charged with the utmost fury downhill and with the wind behind 
them, d'hree thousand men only out of about fourteen thousand 
appeared at the evening parade of the corps The rest were 
killed, wounded, prisoners or dispersed. The marshal and every 
senior officer was amongst the killed and wounded, and one 
regiment, the 14th ot the Line, cut ofl in the midst of the Russians 
and refusing to sunender, fell almost to a man. The Russian 



counterstroke penetrated into Eylau itself and Napoleon himself 
was in serious danger. With the utmost coolness, however, he 
judged the pace of the Russian advance and ordered up a 
battalion of the (luard at the exact moment required In ihi* 
streets of Eylau the Guard had the Russians at their merev, 
and few escaped. Still the situation for the French was desperate 
.and the battle had to be maintained at all costs. Napoleon now 
sent forwaid the cavalry along the w'hole line In the centre 
the ch.irge was led by Murat and Bessu'res, and the Russian 
horsemen were swept off the field. The Cuirassier^ under 
DTIautpoult charged thiough the Russian guns, broke throiigh 
the first line of infantry and then through the second, penetrating 
to the woods of Anklappen. 

The shock of a second wave of cavalry broke the lines again, 
and though in the final retirement the exhausted troopers lost 
terribly, they had achie\ ed their object. The wreck of Augereau \s 
and other divisions had been reformed, the Guard brought up 
into first line, and, above all, Davout’s leading troops had oc- 
cupied Serpallcn. Thence, with his left in touch with Napoleon’s 
right (St Hilaire), and his right extending gradually towards 
Klein Sausgarten, the marshal pressed steadily upon the Russian 
left, rolling it up before him, until his right had reached 
Kutschittcn and his centre Anklappen. By that time the 
troops under Napoleon’s immediate command, pivoting their left 
on Eylau church, had wheeled gradually inward until the general 


line extended from the church to Kutschittcn. The Russian 
army was being driven westward, when the advance of Lestocq 
ga\e them fresh steadiness. The Prussian corps had been 
fighting a continuous flank-guard action against Marshal Ney 
to the north-west of Althof, and Lestoccj had finally succeeded 
m disengaging his main body, Ncy being held up at Althof by 
a small rearguard, while the Prussians, gathering as they w’ent tin 
fugitives of the Russian army, hastened to oppose Davout. 
The impetus of tlH*sc fresh troops led by Lestocq and his staff- 
offieer Srharnhorst was such as to check even the famous 
divisions of Davout’s eoi ps which had won the battle of Auerstadt 
singl(*-handcd. The French were now gradually forced back 
until their right was again at Saiisgarten and their centre on 
the Kreegc Berg. 

Both sides were now utterly exhausted, for the Prussians 
also had been marching and fighting all day against Ney. 'I he 
battle died away at nightfall, Ney’s ( orps be mg unable effectively 
to intervene owing to the steadiness of th( ^’nissian detachment 
left to oppose him, and the extreme (hnifulty of the roads. 
A severe conflict between the Russian extreme right and Ncy’s 
corps which at last appeared on the field at Schloditten ended 
the battle. Bennigsen retreated during the night through Schmo- 
ditten, Lcstucfj through Kutschittcn. The numbers engaged 
in the first stage of the battle may be taken as — Napoleon, 50,000, 
Bennigsen, 67.000, to which later were addeal on the one side 
Ney and Davout, 29,000, on the other Lestoccj, 7000 The losses 
were roughlv, 15,000 men to the French, 18,000 to the Allies, or 
21 and 27 rcspectncly of the troops actually engaged. The 
French lost 5 eagles and 7 (^ther colours, the Russians 16 colours 
and 24 guns 

EYRA {Fills eyra), a South American wild cat, of weasel-hke 
build, and uniform coloration, varying in different individuals 
from reddish-yellow to chestnut It is found in Brazil, Guiana 
and Paraguay, and extends ils range to the Rio del Norte, but 
IS rare north of the isthmus of Panama Little is known of its 
habits in a w ild state, beyond the fact that it is a forest-clw'eller, 
active in movement and fierce in disposition Several havcj 
bc'cn exhibited in the London Zoological Gardens, and some have 
grown gentle in captiMty. Don Felix clc A/ara wrote of one 
which he kept on a chain that it w’as “ as gentle and playful as 
any kitten could be.” The name is sometimes applied to the 
jaguarondi 

EYRE, EDWARD JOHN(t 8 T5-1Q01), British f'olonial governor, 
the son of a Yorkshire clcrgvm.in, wms horn on the 5th of August 
1815. He was intended for the armv , but delays having arisen 
in procuring a commission, he w’cnt out to New South Wales, 
whcTc he engaged in the difficult hut v'cry necessary undertaking 
of transporting stock wcstw'ard to the new’ colony of South 
Australia, then in great distress, and where he became magistrate 
and protector of the aborigines, whose interests he warmly 
a(J\ orated. Already experienced as an Australian travTllcr, 
he undcitook the most extensive and difficult journeys in the 
desert country north and w est of Adelaide, and after encountering 
the greatest hardships, proved the possibility of land communica- 
tion hetw’ccn South and West Australia In 1845 he returned 
to England and published the narrative of his travels. In 1846 
he was appointed Jieutcnant-g()\ ernor of New' Zealand, where he 
served under .Sir George Grey After successively governing St 
\*incent and Antigua, he W’as in 1862 appointed acting-governor 
of Jamaica and in 1864 governor. In October 1865 a negro 
insurrection broke out and was repressed with laudable vigour, 
but the unquestionable severity and alleged illegality of Eyre’s 
subsequent proceedings raised a storm at home which indiieed 
the go\ernment to suspend him and to despatch a spcTial 
commission of invxstigation, the effect of whose inquiries, 
declared by his siicxessor, Sir |c)hn Peter Grant, to have been 
“admirably conducted,” was that he should not be reinstated 
in his office. The government, nevertheless, saw nothing in 
Eyre’s conduct to justify legal proceedings , indictments pre- 
ferred by amateur prosecutors at home against him and military 
officers who had acted under his direction, resulted in failure, 
and he retired upon the pension of a colonial governor. As an 
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explorer Eyre mi^t be classed in the highest rank, hut opinions 
are always likely to differ as to his action in the Jviniuicu lebcllion. 
He died on the 30th of November 1901. 

EYRE, SIR MMES ( 1734-1799), English judge, was the son of 
the Rev. Thomas Eyre, of Wells, Somerset. He was educated at 
Winchester College and at St John’s College^ Oxloid, whuh, 
however, he h'ft without taking a degree lie was called to the 
bar at Gray’s Inn in 1755, and commenced practice in the lord 
mayor’s .ind sheriffs’ courts, having become by pun base one of 
the four counsel to the corporation of London. He was appointed 
recorder of London in 1763 Me was counsel L)r the plaintiff in 
the case of Wdkes v IIVW, and made a brilliant speech in condem- 
nition of the cxc( ution of general search wai i ants. Hisiefusal to 
voice the remonstrances of the coiporation against the exclusion 
of Wilkes from parliiment earned him the recognition of the 
ministry, and he was appointed a judge of the excheqiici in 1772. 
From June 1792 to January 1793 he was chief commissioner of 
the great seal. In 1793 he was made chief justic e of the common 
picas, and presided o\cr the trials of Iloine Tooke, 'Thomas 
rrosfield and others, with great ability and impartialih . He 
died on the 1st of July 1799 and was buried at Ruscombe, 
Berkshire. 

See Howell, State Tnah, xix. (1154 1155), I'os^ I tu<i (f thi 

fiYftlE, the alternatives English form of the w'onl'* Aerie or 
Aery, the lofty nest of a bird of prey, cspeciallv of an eagle, 
hence any lofty place of abode ; the term is also used of the 
brood of the bird. 'The woid derives from the Fr. oik\ of the 
same mciniiig, wduch comes from the l.at au'ct, an open sjiace, 
but was early connected \vUh acriui>, high in the air, airy, a 
confusion tint has alTectecl the spelling of the word The 
forms “ eyrie ” or “ eyry ” date from a 17th century attempt 
to derive the word from the 'Teutonic cy, an egg 

tZtKlth “God strengthens” 01 “God is strong”, 

Sept. ’HfcKo/A ; Vulg Ezcnhicl), son of Buzi, one of the most 
vigorous and impressive of the older Israelite thinkcis. He 
was a priest of the Jerusalem temple, probabh a member ot 
the dominant house of Zadok, and doubtless had the literary 
training of the cultivated priesthood of the time, including 
accjuamtance wdth the national historical, legal and ritual 
traditions and wath the contemporary history and customs 
of neighbouring peoples In the year 597 (being then, prob 
ably, not far from thirty vears of age) he wa.s carried ofT 
to Babylonia by Nebuchadrezzar with King Jehoiachin and 
a large body of nobles, inilitaiy men and artisans, and there, it 
would seem, he spent the rei»t of his life His prophecies are 
dated from this year (“ our captivity,” xl t), except m i 1 
where the meaning of the date “ thirtieth ytai ’’ is obsciiie ; 
it cannot refer to his age (which w^ould be otherwise expres^c'd 
in Hebrew), or to the reform of Josiah, 621 (which is not else- 
where empIo)ed as an epoch) , po^sildy the icferencc is to the 
era of Nabopolassar (626 accoiding to the Canon of Ptolenn ), 
if ( hronologir ul inexactness be supposed (34 01 33 years instead 
of 30), a supposition not at all improbable. That the word 
“ thirtieth ” is old, appears from the fac t that a scribe has added 
a gloss {vv. 2, 3) to bring this statement into accord with the 
usual way of reckoning in the book : the “ thirtieth ” ) car, 
he explains, is the fifth year of the captivit) of Jehoiachin The 
exiles dwelt at Tell-abib (“ Hill of the flood ^’), one of the mounds 
or ruins made by the great floods that devastated the couiUrv ^ 
near the “river” Chebar (Kebai), piobably a large canal not 
fai south of the city of Babylon Here they had their own 
lands, and some form of local government by elders, and appear 
to have been prosperous and contented ; probably the only 
demand made on them by the Bab\ Ionian go\ eminent was the 
payment of taxes. 

Ezekiel was married (xxiv. iS), had his own house, and com- 
ported himself quietly as a Bab) Ionian .subject But he was a 
profoundly inter tested observer of affairs at home and among 

* The Assyhan term abuhu is used of tlie great primeval deluge 
(m the Gilgiuicsli epic), ami also ol the local Hoods coinmon in tlie 
country. 


the exiles , as patriot and ethical tcachet he dCpldred alike the 
p{)litical blindness of the Jerusalem government (King Zcdckiah 
revolted in 58S) and the immorality and religious superficiality 
and apostasy of the people He, like Jeremiah, was friendly to 
Nebuchadrezzar, regarding him as Vahvveh’s instrument for the 
chastisement of the nation Convinced that opposition to 
Bab) Ionian rule w^as suicidal, and interpreting historical events, 
in the manner of the times, as indications of the temper of the 
deitv, he held that the imminent politic \1 destruction of the 
nation was [)roof of Vahw'ch’s anger wuth the peoj)le on account 
of their moral and religious depravity ; Jerusalem wms hope- 
lessly cot nipt and must be destroyed (xxiv.). On the other 
hand, lie was cijually coiiMnccd that, as Ins predecessors had 
taught (llos. xi. 8, 9 ; Isa. vii 3 al.), Yahw'ch's love for his j)e()j)le 
would not suffer them to perish uttcily — a remnant would be 
saved, and this remnant he naturally found m the exiles in 
Jkdwloni i, a little band plucked fiom the burning and kept safe 
in a foreign land till the wrath should have ]>assed (xi 14 ff ). 
'This concc’plion of the exiles as the kernel c)f the restored nation 
he further set forth in the great vision of ch i , in which Yahweh 
is icpresented as leaving Jerusalem and ((uning to take up his 
abode among them in P>ahvlonia for a time, intending, however, 
to rehuii to lus own city (xhii. 7). 

'i'hi , thsii, was E'ekieTs political creed— destruction of Jeru- 
salem and its inhabitants, restoration ui the exiles, and mean- 
time submission to Babylon. His arraif-nment of the Judeans is 
\ lolent .almost malignant (vi xvi al ) 'The well-meaning but weak 
king Zedekiah he denounces w ilh hitter scorn as a perjured traitor 
(xvii ). He docs not discuss the possibility of siicc cssful resistance 
to the ('haldcans , he simply assumes that the attempt is foolish 
and wicked, and, like other prophets, lie identifies his political 
programme with the will of God. Probably his judgment of the 
situation was correct ; yet, in view of Sennacherib’s failure at 
Jeiusalem m 701 and of the admitted stiength of the iity, the 
hope of the Jewish nobles could nut be (onsideied wholly un- 
founded, and in any case their pati iotism (Jiki* that of the national 
party in the Roman siege) w'as not unworthy of admiiation. 'The 
prophel’.s predictions of disaster continued, according to the 
recortl, up to the investment of the city by tlu' rhaldcan army in 
588 (i -\xi\ ) ; after the Ldl of the city (5586) lus tone changecl to 
one of consolation (xxxiii -xxxix )- the destruction of the wicked 
mass accomplished, he turned to the task of reconstruction. He 
describes the safe and happy establishment of the people in their 
own land, and gives a sketch of a new ('onstitution, of which the 
main point is the absolute control of public religion by the priest- 
hood (\1 -Xh in.). 

'The discourses of the first penotl (1 -xxiv ) do not confine them- 
selves to political affairs, but contain much interesting ethical and 
religious material. The picture given of Jerusalemite morals is 
an appalling one. Society is described as honeycombed with 
crimes and vices ; prophets, priests, princes and the people 
generally arc said to practise unbliishingly extortion, oppression, 
murder, falsehood, adultery (xxii ). This description is doubtles.s 
exaggerated. It may be assumed that the social corruption in 
Jerusah'Ta was such as is usually found in wealthy communities, 
made bolder in this case, perhaps, by the political untest and the 
weakness of the royal government Under Zedekiah. No such 
charges are brought by the prophet against the exiles, in whose 
simple life, indeed, there was little or no opportunity for flagrant 
violation of law. Ezekiel's ow n moral code is that of the prophets, 
w'hich insi'.ts on the practice of the fundamental civic virtues. 
He puls ritual offences, how'Cvcr, in the same category with 
offences against the moral law, and he does not distinguish 
between immorality and practices that arc survivals ol old 
rerxigrtized customs • in ch. xxii he mentions “ eatihg with the 
blood ** “ along with murder, and failure to observe ritual regula- 
tions along With oppression of the fatherless and the wadow^ ; the 
old customary lavV permitted marriage wdth a half-sister (father’s 
daiigluet), With a ckUighter-in-law, and with a father’s Wife (Gen. 
XX xxxviii. 26; 2 Sam xm. 2t, 22), but the more refined 

lin WO must read (as Robcitsdii Smith Iri'^ oointt'd out) m xxii 9 
.And XMii f), instead of “ eating on the moiUilains ” 
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feeling of the later time frowned on the custom, and Ezekiel 
treats it as adultery.^ However, notwithstanding the insistence 
on ritual, natural in a priest, his moral standard is high ; follow- 
ing the prescription of Ex. xxii. 2i (2o| he icgards oppression of 
resident aliens (a class that had not then received full civil rights) 
as a crime (xxii 7), and in his new constitution (xlvii. 22, 23) 
gives them equal rights with the homeborn. His strongest 
denunciation is directed against the religious piractices of the 
time in Judea— the worship of the fanajnite local deilie^ (the 
Baals), tnc Phoenician Tammiiz, and the sun and other Bah\ - 
Ionian and Assyrian gods (vi , vni , x\i , wiii ) ; he maintained 
vigorously the prophetic struggle for the sole worship of Vahweh. 
Probably he heliev(‘d in the existence of other gods, though he 
does not express himself clearly on this point : in any case he 
held that the worship of other deities was destructive to Israel. 
His conception of V.ihweh shows a mingling of the high and the 
low. On the one hand, he regards him as supreme' m pow(*r, 
conti oiling the destinies of Babylonia and Eg\ pt as well as those 
of Israel, and as inflcxibl) just m dealing with ordinal y offciK i s 
against morality. But he conceives of him, on the other hand, 
as limited locally and morally — as having his special abode in 
the Icrusalcm temple, or elsi'where in the midst of the Isr.u'hte 
jicople, and as dealings with other nations sohdy in the interests 
of Israel. The liitter invectives agvimsL Ammon, ^loal), Edorn, 
Philistia, Tyre, Sidon and Egypt, put into Yahweh’s mouth, are 
liased wholly on the fact that these peofiU's an* regarded as 
liostile and hurtful to Israel ; Babylonia, though nowise superior 
to Egypt morallv , is favoured and applauded because it is 
believed to be the instrument for sccunng ultimately the pros- 
perity of Yahw'eh’s people. The administration of the affairs of 
the world by the God of Israel is represented, in a W'ord, as 
determined not by ethical considerations but by personal prefer- 
ences. There is no hint m Ezekiel’s writings ot the grandiose 
conception of Isa. xl.-lv., that Israel's mission is to give the 
knowledge of religious truth to the other nations of the world , 
he goes so far as to say that Yahw'eh’s object in restoring the 
fortunes of Israi'l is to e^talilish his reputation among the nations 
as a powerful deity (xxxvi. 20-23, xxxvii. 28, wxix, 23). The 
prophet regards Vahweh’s administrative control as immediate : 
he introduces no angels or other subordinate supcrnatuial 
agents — the cherubs and the “ men ” of ix 2 and xl. 3 are merely 
imaginative symbols or leprcscntations of divine activity. His 
high conception of God's transcendence, it may be supposed, led 
him to ignoic intermediary agencies, which are common m the 
popular literuturi', and later, under the influence of thi:. same 
conception oi transcendence, are freely employed. 

The relations between the WTitings of Ezekiel and those of 
Jeremiah is not clear. They have so much in common that they 
must have drawn from tlK* same current bodies of tliought, or 
there must have been borrowing in one direction or the other. 
In one point, however, — the attitude toward the ritual^ — the two 
men differ radically The finer mmd of tlie nation, represented 
mamly bv the prophets from Amos onward, had deno-iinccd 
unsparmgly the superficial non-moral popular cult. The 
struggle between cthiCiXj religion and the cun cut worship became 
acute toward the end of the 7th century. There were two 
po.ssible solutions of the difficulty. The ritual books of our 
Pentateuch were not then in existence, and the sacrificial cult 
might be treated with contempt as not authoritative. This 
the course taken hv Jeremiah, who says boldly that God re<juue^ 
only obedience (Jer. vii. 21 ff.). On the other hand the l)ettcr 
party among the priests, believ ing the ritual to be neccssarv , 
might undertake to moralize it; of such a movement, begun 
by Deuteronomy, Ezekiel is the most eminent representative. 
Priest and prophet, he sought to unify the national religious 
consciousness bv preserving the sacrificial cult, discvirding its 
abuses and vitalizing it ethically. The ev'ent showed that he 
judged the situation rightly — the religious scheme annoiini'i'd 
by him, though not acxeiked in all its details, became the 
dominant policy of the later time, and he has been justly called 

' The stricter inaruage Uw is formulated la Eev . xvuu 8*15, 

XX. II ff. 
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** the father of Judaism.’^ He speaks as a legislator, citing 
no authority ; but he formulates, doubtless, the ideas and 
perhaps the practices of the Jerusalem priesthood. His ritual 
code (xliii -\l\i ), which in claboiatencbs elands midway between 
that ot Deuteronomy and tiiat of the middle hook', (ff the Penta- 
teiicli (resembling most nearly the (ode of Lev xvii.-xxvi) 
.shows good judgment. Its most noteworthy fealuus are two. 
Certain priests of idolatrous Judean shrines (distinguished by 
him as “ Ixvites ') he deprives of pncstlv functions, dcgracjing 
them to the rank of timple menials; and he takes from the 
civil ruler all authontv ovi'r public religion, permitting him 
merely to furnish matenal for sa( rifices He is, however, much 
more than a ritual reformci He is the first to express clearly the 
conception of a sacred nation, isolated by its religion from .ill 
others, the guardian ot divine law and the abode of divine 
majesty. This kingdom of God he cfaiieives of as muial 
\'ahweh is to put his own spirit into th<' people,- creating m 
them a disposition to oiiev his ( ommandmenls, vchich are moral 
as well as ritual (xxwi 26, 27) lliis cunceptuin of a sacred 
nation controlled the whole succeeding Jewish development, 
if It was narrow in its exclusive regard for Israel, its intensity 
s.ivcd the Jewish religion to the world. 

Tf\/ and The Hebrew' text of the book of Ezekiel 

is not in good condition it is full of scribal inaccurac ic", and 
additions. Many of the eirors may be corrected with the aid 
of the Septuaeint (< g the 430 — 300 f to— of iv. 5, 6 is to be 
cliangcd to Tpo), and none of them afli'( t the general thought. 
'Hie substantial genuineness of the discouisc& is now accepted L*/ 
the great body ui critics 'Ihe 'ralmudic tradition {Indni hutJita 
14/;) that the men of the Gieat Synagogue “wrote” L/ckid, 
may nffer to editorial work by later scholars 'I'herc is no 
v'alidiL) in the obji'i tions (if Zunz (Gottcsdunsil. VoUr,) that 
the specific prediction concerning Zedekiah (\u 12 f ) is non- 
Prophetir, and that the drawing-up of a new* constitution soon 
after the destruction of the city and the mention of Noah, 
Daniel, Job and Ikrsia are improbable. The prediction m 
question was doubtless added by Ezekiel after the event ; the 
code belongs precisely m his time, and the constitution was natural 
for a priest ; Noah, Darnel and Job are old le^gendary^ Hedirew 
figure's , ,anci it is not probable that the prophet's “ Inaras " is 
our “Persia'’ Havel's contention (111 La Moderrntr des pro- 
phetess) that Gog represents the Parthians (40 n r.) lias little or 
nothing m its supjiort. There are additions mvide post cvoitum, 
as in the case mentioned above and in xxix. 17-20, and the 
description of the commerce of Tyre (xxvii. i)b- 2 ^a)i ^vhlch 
interrupts the comfiarison of the city to a ship, looks like an 
insertion whether by the prophet or by some other ; but there is 
no good reason to doubt that the book is substantially the work 
of Ezekiel. Ezekiel's style is generally impetuous and vigorous, 
somewhat smoother in the consolatory discourses (xxxiv., 
xxxvi , xxxv 11 ) ; he j)roduces a great effect by the cumulation 
of details, and is a master of invective , he is fond of symbolic 
pictures, proverbs and allegories ; his “ visions ’’ are elaborate 
literary productions, his prophecies show less spontaneity than 
those of any preceding prophet (he receives his revelations in 
the form of a book, 11 g), and in their present shape were hardly 
pronounced in public— a fact that seems to be hinted at in the 
statement that ho was “ dumb ” till the fall of Jerusalem (111. 26, 
xxxni, 2.'’): in private interview’s the people did not take him 
seriously (xxxiii. 3Q-33) His book was accepted early as part 
ol Uie sacred hUraturc: Ben-biia (c. 180 li c.) mentions him 
along with Isaiah and Jeremiah (Ecdus. xlix. 8); he is not 
quoted directly m the New' Testament, but his imagery is 
employed largely in the Apocalvp.se and elsewhere. Ills diver- 
gencies from tlie Pentateuclial code gave rise to serious doubts, 
l>ut, after prolonged study, the discre[)ancies were explained, 
and the book was finally canonized (Shab i^b) According to 
- Y.ihweii's spirit, thought of as Yahweh’s \itjl punciplc, as 
man s sjarit is man vital })imeipK, i.s to be bn'atlud into them, as, 
in Can n 7, Vahweh breathes his own breath into the hfeltss body. 
The spirit in the Old IVstament is a n lined inaUiial thmg that may 
come 01 be pouied out on men 

‘‘ The " Great bynagogut " is s«. iiii*m\ thical. 
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Jerome (Preface to Comm, on Ezek ) the Jewish youth were 
forbidden to read the mysterious first chapter (called the markaba, 
the “ chariot ”) and the concluding section (xl.-xlvin.) till they 
reached the age of thirty years. 

The book divides itself naturally into three parts : the arraignment 
of Jti iisalein (i -\\i\ ), dciiuncicition ol lorcign ciicmieb (xxv - 
X'XMi ) , consolatoiy construction of the future (xxxiu -xlvin ). 
The opening “ vision " (i ), an elaborate symbolic pictuic, is of the 
nature of a gt'neial preface , and was composed probaMv late in (he 
prophet’s hie. Out ol the north (the Babylonian saend mountain) 
conus a bright cloud, vvlu u 111 appear lour Crealuios (lomud on the 
model of Babylonian comjxisito figures), each with four faces (man, 
lion, bull, eagle) and attended by a whct l , the wheels are lull of 
eyes, and move stiaight forwvird, impelh'd l)v tlie spmt dw* Jlmg 
in tlu* Cieatiiies (the spirit of Yalnveh) Supported on their lieads 
IS something like a crystalline lirmamcnt, above uhich i'. a loim like 
a saj)phirc throne (cf Ex xxiv 10), and on the thrtme .1 man-like 
form (Yahweh) surrounded by a ramliow' biightiiess The wheels 
^ymboh/e divine omniscience and control, and the whole vision 
re]>resen(s the coming of Yahweh to take np Ins abode among the 
exiks The prophet then receives Ins call (11 , iii ) in the shape of a 
roll of a book, which he is requiic'd to eat (an indication ol the 
liteiaiy form now taken by piophecy). He is informed that the 
jieople t() whom he is sent are lebelhous and stiff-necked (this mdi- 
cali s his opinion of the people, and gives tlu* keynote of the following 
<liseourses) , he is apjiointed watchman to wain men when they 
sn, and is to be held lesponsible for tlu* eonse(|ueiKes il he kill in 
this dut> To this high conception of a jiieaclieTs luncium the 
piophet was faithful throughout his caieer \e\t lolUnv mmatoiy 
discourses (iv -vii ) predicting thi* siege and capture of Jerusalem 
perhajis leviscd after the event There aie several symbolic acts 
descriptive of the siege. Om‘ of these (iv. 4 ft ) gives the duration 
of the national punishment m loose chtonological reckoning 40 
yeais (a round number) for jiidah, and 150 more (according to the 
collected text) lor Israel, the starting-point, jnoliablv, being the 
\ ear 7-22, the (late of die captine of Samaria , tlie pioet'dure desenbed 
in V 8 IS not to be understood literally. In \i the idolatry of the 
nation is pietunxl in darkc'st coloiiis Next follows (vni-xi) a 
detailed desciiption, in the form of a vision, of the sm of [eiusalem . 
within the temple-are.i elders .ind otheis are worshipping I>east- 
fonns, 'laininiu and the sun (prolnibly actual culls of tlu* time) , • 
men approach to defile the temple and slay the inhalutants ol the 
city (ix ) Inch x the imagery of ch 1 reappears, and the Cicatiires 
aie identified with the chcuibs of Solomon's tempk* This appe'ars 
to be an mdependent form of tlie vision, which has been brought 
into connexion with that ol 1 by a haimonizing editor. There 
follow' a symbolic prediction of tlie exile (xii ) and .1 denunciation 
of non-moral piopliets and prophetesses (xm ) though Yahweh 
dcee ive a prophet, yet he and thos< w ho consult him w ill be punished , 
and so corrujit is the nation that the piesence of a few emincntlv 
good men will not save it (xiv ) - Atter a compaiisou of Israel 
to 4I woitlikss wild vine (xv ) come two allegories, one poitra>mg 
idolatrous Jerusalem as tlie unfaithful spouse of Yahweh (xvi ), 
the other desciibmg the fate of Zidekiali (xvii ). Tlie fine insijtence 
on individual moral responsibihtv in xviii (tf Dent xxiv. lO, jer 
XXXI 29 f ), while it is a piotest against a superlieial current view, 
IS not to be understood as a denial of all moral lelations between 
successive geiu'iations 'J his latter (juestion had not presented 
itself to the projihet’s mind , his object was simply to correct the 
opinion of the people that their piescnt misfortunes weie due not 
to their own faults but to those ol their jnedecessoi s A moie* 
sympathetic attitude appe.i.rs m two elegies (xix ), one on the kings 
Jelioah.iz and Jehniackiii, the other on tlie nilion d liese aie* 
followed by a scathing slo tch of Israel’s n ligious career (xx 1-20), 
in which, central V to tlu view of c'ailier projihets, it is declared that 
the nation had alw.iys been disobedient Fiom tins jioint to the 
end ol XXIV tluTe is a mingling ol threat and promise * 'fhe allegory 
of xxiii IS mniilai to th.it of xv'i , excejit that in the litter Sani.iria 
IS relativt'ly tre.iti’d with favour, while m the former it ( Vliobh) is 
involved in tlie same condemnation as that of Jeiusakm At this 
point IS introdncetl (xxv -xxx.i ) the senes of discoiu->es dnected 
against foreign nations 1 he descrijition oi the king of Tyre (xxviii 
ii-i<i) as dwelling in Kdi’ii, tlie garden of (rod, the sacred mountain, 
undei the protection of the eluMiib, beais a curious icseinblance to 
the nairaf#^’ m (ren n , ni , of which, howeva-r, it seems to be in- 
dependent, using difh o nt Babylonian material , tlie text is coirupt 
The section dealing with Egypt is one of remarkable imaginative 
power and rhetone d vigour the king of Egv'pt is compaied to a 
raagnfficent cedar ol I.ehanon (m xxxi 3 re, id '' there was .i cc‘dar 
m I^banoii ") and to the dragon of the Nile, and the picture of his 

^ In viii. the unintelligible (‘xpression “ they put the branch 
to their nose ’ is the lendenng of a corrupt Hebu vv text , a probable 
emendation is * " tliey .ire sending a stench to my nostrils " 

The legendary figure of Daniel (xiv. 14) is later taken by the 
author of the book of Daniel as his hero 

^ For a reconstruction of the poem in xxi 10, ii, sec the English 
2:zekiel in Haupl*# Hacred 


descent into Shcol is intensely tragic. Whether these discourses 
wcie all uttered between the investment of Jeiusalcm and its fall, 
or wxTc here* inserted by Ezekiel or by a scribe, it is not pOvSsible to 
say In xxxiii the function of the prophet as watchman is desenbed 
at length (expansion of the description m in ) and the iiew's of the 
capture of the city is received. The following chapters (xxxiv.- 
xxxix ) arc dtv'oted to leconstruction Edom, the detested enemy 
of lsrai‘l, IS to be crushed , the nation, jiolitically laised fiom the 
dead, with North and South united (x\\\ii), is to be established 
undei a Diividide king , a final assault, nuuk by Dog, is to be suc- 
cessfully met,'* and then the peojik* aie to dwell m their own land in 
peace lor ever , this Ciog section is regarded by some as the beginning 
of Jewish ti})ocalyi)tic writing In the last section (xl -xlviii ), put 
as a vision, lli<* temple is to lie rebuilt, in dimensions and arrange- 
ments a lepToduction of the temple of Solomon (cf i Kings vi , vii ), 
the s.Krifices and festivals and the iuiutions of piicsts .and pnnre 
aie jirc scribed, a stream issuing liom under the ti'mplo is to vivify 
tlu* IVad Sea ami fertilize the Lind (this is nu ant literally), the kind 
IS div lik'd into parallel strips and assigned to the tubes 'J he 
jirophct’s thought is siimnu'd uji m the name of the city Yahweh 
Shammah, “ Yahweh is there," God dwelling foi cv'ei m the midst 
of his people. 

Liter MURE — For the older woiks see the Jutroduction^^ of J G. 
Caipzov (i 757) and C II Ii Wnght (iSgo) Vox legends ’ Fseiid- 
Fpij>han , />c 7'// , Benjamin of Tudt ki, ///// , H.amlnirger, 

Realen<vcl ; Jciv linevd On the Hi'brew text (' H Cornill, 
Ezcriiiel (icSSb) (very valuable for text and ancient versions) ; 
11 Giaetz, Eniendiitioncs (180^), C' H Tov, "'lext of Ezek " 
(1899) m Ilaupt’s Saoed Books of the Old lest Coninu'iitanes * 
F Hitzig (1847) , H Evvald (1808) , E Ki iiss (Fiencli ed , 1876 , 
Germ ccl , 1892) , C'uiiey (i87r)) in Spenkrt’s Comm ; K Smeiul 
(rc'vision of llitzig) (1880) in Kny::gcfasst exeqet Handbnch , A B 
l)a\idson (1882) in Camhe Bible for Schools , ) Skinner (1895) *** 

Expos Bible ; \ Bertholet (1897) m Marti’s Kui:: Hand-Comm , 

C H Toy (t8<m)) m Haujit’s .Sfirr Bks (Eng. ed ) , U Krac tzsi hmar 
(i()oo) 111 W Now.ack’s Handkommentar See also Duhm, Theo! d 
Biophcten (1875) , A Kiicnen, Prophets and Prophecy (1877) ; 
(kiutier, La Mission dit prophitc Emhicl (1891); Montelion*, Ilihbert 
lectures ^1892), \. i>crthol(*l, Vn fassnngscntwin f dts llcsckiel 

(1896), articles m Heizog-lbuick, Renlenivkl , Hastings, Bill. 
Did ; C]\oym\ Lin vf / Bib}., Jeiv. Eiuvil , F Bleek, (Eng 
ti , 1875), and Bleek-Wellhausen (Germ) (1878); W'lldeboer, 

LcUerhuiuie d Oud W'tbonds (181)3), and (leim. tiansl , Lilt li Alt. 
Test , )\*Jiot and (. hipicz, Ihst de I' ait, kcc , in whiili, however, the 
lestoration ot JCzi'kicl’s temple (by Chipiez) is jirobably imtnist- 
worthy. (C II '1 ’*’) 

EZRA (from a Ilelircw word meaning “ help in the Bible, 
the famous scribe and priest at the time of the return of the 
Jews in the lugn of the Persian king Artaxerxes T. (458 B.(’ ). 
His hook and that of Nehcmiah form one work (see Ezra and 
Neuemiau, Books Oh), ajiart from which we have little trust- 
worthy evidence as to his life. Even in the beginning of the 
2nd century n.e., when P>cn Sira praises notable figures of the 
cxilu and post-exilic age (Zcrubbabcl, Jeshua and Nehcmiah)^ 
Ezra is passed over (Ecclesiasticus xhx. 11-13), and he is not 
rnentioni'd in a still later and somewhat fanciful description of 
Nehemiah’s work (2 Maec. i. 18-36) Already well known as a 
scribe, Ezra’s labours w’crc magnified by subsequent tradition, 
lie was regarded as the father of the scribes and the founder of 
the Great Synagogue. According to the apoiTyphal fourth 
book of Ezra (or 2 Esdras xiv ) he restored the law which had 
been lost, and rewrote all the sacred records (which had been 
destroyed) m addition to no fewer than seventy apocrypha! 
works. The former theory recurs elsewhere in Jewish tradition, 
and may be associated with the representation in Ezra-Nchemiah 
whi(h connects him with the law. But the story of his many 
literary efforts, like the more modern conjecture that he closed 
the canon of the Old Testament, rests upon no ancient basis. 

Sec Bible, sect. Old Testament (('anon and Criticism) , Ji w's 
(history, § 21 seq ). The apocryphal books, called 1 and 2 Esdras 
(the C»reek foim of the name) m the English Bible, ate dealt with 
hejow as Ezr\, Third Book of, and Kzr\, Fouhjii Book of, 
while the canonical book of Ezra is dealt with under Ezra and 
Nlhemiah 

EZRA, THIRD BOOK OF [i Esdras]. The titles of the various 
books of the Ezra literature arc very confusing. T’he Greek, 
the Old Latin, the Syriac, and the English Bible from 1560 

■* Gog proliably represents a Scythian horde (though such an 
inv'asion never took place)— certainly not Alcxandei the Great, who 
would have been called "king of Greece," end wo ,id have beea 
regarded not as an enemy but as a friend, 
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onwards designate this book as i Esdras, the canonical books 
Ezra and Nehennah being 2 Esdras in the Oreek. In the Vulgate, 
however, our author was, through the action of Jerome, degraded 
into the third place and called 3 P^sdras, whereas the canonical 
books Ezra and Ne/iernwh (see Ezra and Nehlmiah, Books of, 
below) were called 1 and 2 Esdras, and the Aptjcalypse of P>Ta 
4 Esdras Thus the nomenclature of our book follows, and 
possibly wrongly, the usage of the Vulgatcd In the Ethiopic 
version a different usage prevails. The Apocah pse is c«illed 
I Esdras, our author 2 Esdras, and Ezra and Nehcmiah 3 Esdras, 
or 3 and 4 Esdras. Throughout this article wc shall use the best 
attested designation of this book, i.e. i P^sdras 

Cantejili .. — With the exception of one original section, namely, 
that of Darius and the three young men, our author contains 
essentially the same materials as the canonical Ezra and some 
sections of 2 Chronicles and Nchemiah. To the various explana- 
tions of this phenomenon we shall recur later. The book may 
be divided as follows (the verse division is that of the Cambridge 
LXX) : - 

Cli.ip 1 =2 ( hron xxx\ i-xxxvi. 21 — Great passover of Josiah 
his death at Meuuldo Ills successors down to tlie destine tiou of 
J(*rusalem and the* Cajituity (Verses 1 21-22 are not found else- 
wheic, tliough tlie I. XX of 2 Chron xxxv. 2(^ exhibits a \ery 
distant jiaiallel ) 

Chap n 1-14 — Ezra 1 — The edict of Cyiiis Restoration ol the 
sacrc'd vessels t 1 irouf.!;h Sanaliassar to jerusalein 

Chap 11 13-25- Ezra i\ O-24 — Fust attempt to rebuild th<‘ 

'Pemplc . opposUion of the Samaritans. Deciec of Aitaxcixes 
work abandoned till the second year of Darius. 

Cliap 111 i-v — This section is peculiar to our author Ihe 
contest b{‘tw(‘(‘n the three p.iges waiting at the court of Plaruis and 
the victory of the Jewish youth “ Zerubbabcl," to whom as a rewaid 
Danus deeiri's the letuin of the Jew's and the restoration of tlic 
Temple and w 01 ship P<irtial list of those who returned W’lth 
** Joachim, sou ot ZcrubbaliLl ” 

Chap V 7 7o = lCzra 11 iv 5 - List of exiles who returned W'lih 
Zeiubbabel Woik on the 'I'emple begun Oiler ol the Samaritans' 
co-opciation lejected Susjxmsion of tlu' work tlirough their 
mterv(*ntion till the reign of Darius 

(diaj) VI I \ii <)- Ezia \ i-vi. 18 — Woik resumed m the second 
year of Danus Coirespondence betw'een Sisinni's and Danus with 
icfcrcnce to the luiihling ol the Temple Darius’ lavourable decre'o 
Completion of tin* w'ork by Zi'iulibabel 

Chaj) vii 10-T3 E/ta \t To-22 — Olebration of the completion 
of the Temple 

(hap viii I IX V') — ICzr.i mi - x — R«duin of the exiles under 
Ezra Mixed nxu*n,ig(‘s lorbidden 

Chap IX 37-55 Nchemiah vii. 73-viii 12 — The reading of the 
T.aw^ 

Thus, apart from iii. i-v. 3, which gives an account of the 
pages’ contest, the contents of the book are doublets of the 
canonical Ezra and portions of 2 Chronicles and Nchemiah. 
rhe beginning of the book seems imperfect, with its abrupt 
opening ‘‘ And Josiah held the passover ” : its conclusion is 
mutilated, as it breaks off in the middle of a sentence. As 
Thackeray suggests, it probably continued the histoiy of the 
feast of Tabcrnai les described in Neh viii — a view that is 
supported by Joseph. Ant. xi. 5. 5, “ who describes that feast 
using an hNdras word cVaeop^incrts and . . . having hitherto 
followed Esdras as his authority passes on to the Book of 
Nehemiah ” 

Clainis to Canonicity — It would seem that even greater value 
was attached to 1 Esdras than to the Hebrew Ezra (i) For 
in the best MSS. (BA) it stands before 2 Esdras - the verbal 
translation of the Hebrew E/ia and Nehemiah. (2) It is used by 
Josephus, who in fact docs not seem aware of the existence 
of 2 Esdras. (3) i Esdras is frequently (juoted by the Greek 
fathers — Clem Alex , Origen, Eusebius, and by the Latin — 
Tcrtullian, Cyprian, Augustine. The adverse judgment of the 
church is due to Jerome, who, from his firm attachment to the 
Hebrew Old Testament, declined to translate the “ dreams ” 
of 3 and 4 Esdras. This judgment influenced alike the Council 

' ** At the Council of Trent (when the Septiiagint Canon was 
virtually accepted as authoutative), by a most curious aberration, 
Esdras lii. and iv. and the Epistle of Manasseh w'ere alone excluded 
from tho canon and romittetl to our appendix." — lloworth, “ Un- 
conventional Views on the Text of the Bible,” in the P,S.B A., 
J901, p. 149. 
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of Trent and the Lutheran church in Germany ; for Luther 
also refused to translate Esdras and the Apocalypse of Ezra. 

Origin and Relation to the Canonical Ezra — Various theories 
have been given as to the relation of the book and the canonical 
Ezra. 

1 . Some scholars, as Keil, Bissell and formerly Schurer, regarded 
I Esdras as alree compilation from theGrcck of 2 Esdras (2 (’hron. 
and Ezra-Neherniah) This theory has now given place to others 
more accordant with the facts of the rase. 

2. (Others, as Ewald, ///?/ of hr. v. 126-128, and Thackeray 
in Hastings’ Bible Dictionary, assume a lost (ireek \ersion of 
Chronicles, Ezra and Nchimiah, from which were derived 
1 J^lsdras — a free redaction of the former and 2 E.sdras. 
Thackeray claims that we have “a satisfactory explanation 
of the coincidences m translation and deviation from the Hebrew 
in I Esdras and 2 Esdras, if we suppose both are to some extent 
dependent on a lost Greek original ” But later in the same 
article Thackeray is compelled to modify this view and admit 
that I Esdras is not a mere redaction of a no longer extant 
v'ersion of the canonieal hooks, but show s not onlv an independent 
knowledge of the Hebrew text but also of a Hebrew text superior 
in not a few passages to the Massoretic text, where 2 Esdras 
gives either an inaccurate version or a version reproducing the 
secondary Massoretic text. 

3 Others like Mirhaclis, Trendelenburg, Pohlmann, Herzfeld, 
Fritzsche hold it to be a direct and independent translation of 
the Hebrew. There is much to be said in favour of this view. 
It p)resupposes m reality tw'o independent recensions of the 
Hebrew text, such as wt cannot reasonably doubt existed at 
one time of the Book of Daniel. Against this it has been urged 
that the story of the three pages was written originally in Greek 
(Ewald, Schurer, Thackeray). The only grounds for this theory 
arc the easiness of the Greek st)le and the paronomasia in 
IV. 62 dv€iTLy Kal dij>€(Tiv Blit the former is no real objection, 
and the latter may be purely aci'iflental. On the other hand 
there are sev^eral undoubted Semiticisms. Thus wc have two 
instances of the split relative ov . . . ai’roP iii 5 ; ov . . . in aero 
iv. 63 and the phrase pointed out by Fnt/schc rd ^iVuta ttouT 
dno TrdiTou' — p cBt’D nry. It must, however, be admitted that 
there ane fewer Hebraisms m this section of the book than in the 
rest. 

4. Sir H H. Howorth in the treatises referred to at the close 
of this artide has shown cogent grounds for regarding i Esdras 
as the original and genuine Septuagint translation, and 2 Esdras 
as probably that of Theodotion. For this view he adduces 
among others the following grounds: (1) Its use by Josephus, 
who apparently w'as not acquainted with 2 Esdias. (11.) Its 
precedence of 2 Esdras in the great uncials. (111 ) Its origin at a 
time when Chronicles, Ezra and Nehemiah formed a single work, 
(iv.) Its preservation of a better Hebrew text in many instances 
than 2 Esdras. (v.) The fact that i Esdras and the Septuagint 
of Daniel go back to one and the same translator, as Dr Gwynn 
(Diet. Christ. Btog iv 977) has pointed out (cf. i Esdr, vi. 31, 
and Dan 11 5) 

This contention of Howorth has been accepted by Nestle, 
Cheyne, Bertholet, Ginsburg and other scholars, though they 
regard the t|uestion of an Aramaic onginal of chapters in. i-v. 6 
as doubtful. Howorth’s further claim that he has established 
the historical credibility of the book as a whole and its chrono- 
logical accuracy as against the canonical Ezra has not as yet 
met with acceptance ; but his arguments have not been fairly 
met and answered. 

5. Volz (Encvc. BtbL ii. 1400) thinks that the solution of the 
problem is to be found in a different direc tion. The text is of 
unequal value, and the inequalities are so great as to exclude 
the supposition that the Greek version was produced atis etnem 
Guss. in. I-v. 3 IS an independent narrative wTitten originally in 
Greek and itself a composite production, the praise of truth 
being an addition vi. i-vii. 15, 11 i5-25« is a fragment of an 
Aramaic narrative Since in Josephus (Ant xi. 4. 9) an account 
of Samaritan intrigues is introduced immediately after i Esdras 
vii. 15, it is natural to infer that something of the same kind 

X. 4a 
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has fallen out bctw^n vi. and ii. 15-25. The Aramaic text 
behind i Ksdras here is better than that behind the canonical 
Ezra. Next;, vhi.-ix. is fnjm the T/ra document (^Eyra vii.-x. ; 
Nch vii 73, viii. i sqq.), though implying a different Hebrew text. 
ii i-i^ ; V. 7-73 ; vii. 2-4, 6-15 are from the Chronicles likewise 
i ib from 2 Chron. x\xv.-\i., 2 Esdras being at the same time 
before the translator 

Datr — I’hc book must be placed between 300 b c and a d. too, 
when it wab used In' Josephus It is idle to attempt any nearer 
limits until definite conclusions have been reached on the cliief 
problems of the book. 

MSS, and I ersums , — The book is found in B and A. The 
latter Seems to have preserved the more ancient hirm of the 
text, as it IS generally that followed by Josephus. The Old 
Latin in two recensions is published by Sabatier, Btbliornm 
sarrotinn La/inac versiones anf/qjme, iii. Another Latin transla- 
tion is gn en m Lagardc (Sef>luafi Studten, 11 , 1802) In Syriac 
the text IS found onlv in the Syro-Hcxaplar of Paul of 'Fella 
(A r> fu6) See Walton's Polyglott. There is also an Ethiopic 
Acrsion edited by Dillmann (Bt/jI, Vrt Test. Acth, v., 1894) 
and an Armenian. 

laTEKAiuKC — Exc"(sis ‘ Fritzsclio, Lxepet Haudh. zu den Apoky, 
(l8sl) ; Zo( kler, Die A poktvphrn, , Bisscll in 

Schells Comm (18H0) , Lnjjton m .bptaket'o Comm (1888), J 3 a.II, 
notes to i Jisdi. Ill the \ anoriim Apixnpkd Introduction ami 
critical lii<|uiins* Trendi‘l'‘i)l>mg, “ Aj^ocr Ksrn,’* 111 Eichlioin’s 
Alli^em Ihhl dry hthl Lift i (1787), Pohlniann, “ Cher 

das \nseheii dcs apokr dntien Biidis Esijls," m 'I tihiyif*en Thiol 
^itaytalsihi ifty 257-27*5 (1850), Sir H HowoiUi, “ClicU<uter and 
Importance of 1 Fsdias,” in th(' Aaidihiv j>p i 60, kK), 

371, 32O, 524 , and fuillnr stu<he', cntitl d “ Sonv' L'ncon\ ontion.d 
^’le^\s on the Text of the Bihle, ’ in the Pnn rcdifics of the Sock tv of 
Bihhcdl A ri haeohen', 1001, pp 147-150, 300- -5 Juno and 

November, (K H, C.) 

EZRA, FOURTH BOOK (or Apocalypse) OF. This is the 
most profound and touching of the Itwish Apucah p^^es It 
■stands in the relatum of a sister work to the ApucaKp^e of 
Ihiruch, but though the relation is so close, they have man) 
points of divergence. 'i'Jius, whereas tiie former represents tlie 
ordinary Judaism of the ist century of the CJiristian era, the 
teaching of 4 Ezra on the Law, W'orks, Justification, Original 
Sin and Free Will approximates to the school of Shammai and 
serves to expl.iin the Panlmc doctrines on those subjects; but 
to this subject we shall return. 

Original Language and I’rrsions . — In the Latin version our 
book consists of sixteen chapters, ol whicli, however, only 
in.-xiv . are found m the other versions. To m.-xiv., accordingly, 
the present notice is confined. After the example of most of the 
Latin j\lSS. we designate the book 4 Ezra (see Bensh -James, 
Fourth Book of Ec^ra, pp. xxiv-xxvn). In the First Arabic and 
Ethiopic versions it is called i Ezra ; in some Latin MSS. mid in 
the English Authorized Version it is 2 Ezra, and in the Armenian 
3 Ezra. Chapters i.-ii. are .sometimes railed 3 Ezra, and xv -xv 1. 
5 Ezra. All the versions go back to a Greek text. This is shown 
b}^ the late (heek apocalypse of Ezra ( Fisrhendorf, Aparalypscs 
Apocryphac, 1866, pp. 24-33), author of vvhph was acquainted 
with the (heck of 4 Ezra , also by quotations from it in Bam. 
iv. 4; XU. I ^4 Ezra xii. 10 sqq., v. 5, C'lem. Alex. Strom iii. 16 
(here first expressly cited) = 4 Ezra v. 3s, tVc. (.see Bensly-James, 
cp, at. pp xxvji-xxxviii. 'i'he derivation of the Latin vcision 
from the Greek is obvious when w^c consider its very numerous 
Graecisms. 'TIius the genitive is found after the comparative 
(v. 13) horwm majora ; xi. 2 q duorutn captlum ma^us, even the 
genitivT absolute as in x. 9, the double negative, de and ex with 
die genitive. Peculiar genders can only be accounted for by the 
influence of the original forms m Greek, as x. 23 signaculum 
{iTfppayU) . , . tradtta est ; xi. 4 caput (xc^^aA^) . . , sed et tpsa. 
In vi 25 we have the Greek attraction of the relative — (mtnbus 
istis quibus praedixi Ubi. In his Messtas Judacorum (1869), 
pp. 3h-iro, Hilgenfeld has given a reconstruction of the Greek 
text. Till i8q 6 only Ewald bel levied that 4 Ezra was written 
originally m Hebrew, In that )"ear Wellhausen {Gott Gel, Anz, 
pp. 12-13) and Charles (Apoc, Bar. p. Ixxii) pointed out that 
« Hebrew original must be assumed on various grounds and 


this view the former establislied in his Shhzen u, Vararheiten^ 
VI. 234-240 (1899). Of the numerous grounds for this assumption 
It will be necessary only to adduce such constructions as “ de quo 
me interrogas de eo/’ iv . 28, and xiii 26, “ cjui per semet ipsum 
liberabit (^'’'a‘iK'K) = “ through whom he will deliver,” or to 
point to such a mistraiihlation as vii. 33, “ Icmganimitas con- 
grcgabitur,” where for “ congregabitur ” («=^dn') we require 
“ ev’ancscet,” which is another and the actual meaning of the 
Hebiew' verb in this passage. The same mistranslation is found 
in the Vulgate in Hosea iv. 3. Gunkel has adopted this view 
m his German translation of the book m Kautzsi’h’s Apok. und 
Pbciid des A. TcsUiniinP, ii. A 3 -’ 333 ^ brought forward m 
confirmation the following lemarkable instance in viii. 23, 
where though the Latin, Syriac, Ethiopic, Arabic and Aimcman 
Versions read tesiifiiafur, the Second Aiabic \ci^>iun and the 
Apostolic Constitutions hav'e //eret e’s' riv aUovo^ which are to be 
explained as translations of m?2y. Another interesting 

case IS found in xiv. 3, where the ]>atm and all other vcTsions 
but Arabic - read super rubum and the .Arabic - /;/ monte Smai, 
Here there is a coiruption of •'^jo bush " into '3 0 “ Sinai.” 

ImUh Veisinu - All th(‘ oldei editions of this veisiori, ,is those 
of Fabnt-ins, Snlialxi, \ olkrnar, Hilgenielcl, Lritz'^ln', as well as 
111 11 k oldc'i (.dilioiis ol tl.c* Jh!)l(\ aio based nltiindtely on, only 
one MS, the ('oda\ Saric.(« rmainai^-is (wutten ad 8-*.’), as (hide 
meisti r pro\ed in i8()S Ironi the fact that tlic to go liaemLut between 
\ctses 3(> and ^7 m eliai>ti.r \n , whicIi is oniitud in all the above 
editions, originated tliiougli tin* exciMon ol a leaf m this MS. A 
splrndid ediiion ol this veiMon based 011 MSS containing the missing 
bagine^nt, which lia\< been snbsi'qiKMitly discovcrc'd, lins Ijclii piil)- 
hshod bv Bciisjy- Jaines, op cit This edition has Liken accouiU 
ol .ill till' impoitaiit MSis. known, save oni‘ at Leon in Spam 

SwioL 1 uiio;/ — lJus version, found m tlic Ainl>iosian Library 
111 ishl'n, was tiau'^laiid into Latin by C erumi, Montimiuia sacra 
cf pyohiiuf, II n ])]) (10-124 (i8()C)) i w’O veais later this scholar 
edited the SvtitK ttxt, op (it V 1 pp 4-111, and 111 188^ lepro 
diKid tlic Ms 1 )V pliolc) htliogr.ipliy [lyum^lotio Svia Pii.hiltu t.i, 
I! i\ pp ssvs/-) Jlih < nu'ld mcDijiDniti'd ( (.iiaiii’s Latin trans- 
lation m his Mcs.ia^ Judaioium, This translation needs levisiou 
and coriet tion 

Ltliiopu 1(0 0(01 — I'list edited and translated by Laurence, 
Pnmi Luac iih,i vosto Acthiopnu (1820) Launnci ’s Latin 
tiaiislalioii was coiicctctl by PiaeloiiLis and lepuiited m Hilgcn- 
leld’s Mes'oa'i Jvdaeoyuni, In 1804 Lillmaun’s ti‘xL b.isi'd on ten 
Mss was piiblislied— L / Acth lilo i apoi yyphif v 

Arahu Wostons — Ihe Fust Arabic version was translated Jiom a 
Ms 111 tlic Bodl( lan Liluarv into English by OiKh'y (111 Winston’s 
Pyimitive CJit istiunity, \ol iv 1711) This was dout into Latin 
and corrected b) StcincT foi Ililgc'rilc'ld’s .l/a?'? JkJ The Second 
Ai due veision, whicli independent of the lust, has been edited 
fiom a Vatican Ms and tianslated into Latin by (iildrmci ter, 1877, 

Ayweman Vnston — Fast jmnteul in the Aiim*m,m Bible (1805)* 
Tianslated into Latin by J\‘t('rmann ior liilgenleld’s Mes>;. Jud. ; 
next with Armenian text ancl Jinglisli translation l>y Issaverdims m 
llie lUicanonual 11 iitings 0/ the O'U T^cstatn^uty pp 488 sejq (Venice, 
looi) 

(jcojt^ian I'crsion — Accoidmg to F. C Conxbcare an acemato 
(h'oitTuin version raad(3 bom the Greek exists in an iith-ceatuiy MS. 
at jeiiisaleni 

litlation (>/ the above Vey^omb Ihese vcisions stand in the ordoi 
of worth as follows: Latin, Syriac, Ethiopic The remaining 
vcisions are par.iphrastic and less accurate, and aie guilty of addi- 
tions and omissions All the* vcisions, save the Sc'cond Arabic one, 
go b ick to the same (lU'ek vtision The Second Arabic version 
presupposes a second (beck veision. 

I^h.dciyi l^cfiions — All the English vcu'sions ate now antupinted, 
cxe^ept those* in the \ariornm Apocrypha ancl the Ib'viscnl Ve-rsiou 
of the Apociypha, ancl even these aic tar from satislactoiy Simi- 
larly, all the Ceiman versions aie behindhand, exccjit the excellent 
veision of Gunkel m Ape^k u Pseud, u 252-401, which, however, 
nei'cLs occasional corre*ction 

Contents — Tlie book (lii -xiv.) consists of seven visions or 
paits, like the aporalypsc of Baruch. 'They are : (i) hi. i~v. 19 ; 
(2)v. 20-vi. 34; (3)yi. 35-ix. 25; (4) IX. 26-x. 60 ; (5) xi. i-xii. 
51 ; (6) Mii. ; (7) xiv. These deal with (1) religious problems 
and speculations and (2) eschatologiral questions. 'Fhe first 
three are devoted to the discussion of religious problems affecting 
in the mam the individual. The presuppositions underlying 
these are in many cases the same as those in the J’auhne Epis>tles, 
The next three visions are prinapally concerned with eschato- 
logical problems which relate to the nation. The se^^enth vision 
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is a fragment of the Ezra vSaga recounting the rewriting of the 
Scriptures, which had been destroyed. This has no organic 
connexion with what precedes. 

First Vision, iii -v. 19 — “In the thiitieth year after the luin 
of the city I Salathicl (the same is Ezia) was in Babylon and lay 
troubled upon my Ix^d " In a loii^ prayer Ezra asks how the deso- 
lation of Sion and the prospciity ot Babylon can be in keeping with 
the justice ot Ood. dhe angel Uiicl answers that God's ways aie 
unsearchable and p.ist man's understanding When Ezra asks 
when the end will be and what are tlie signs ol it, the angel answers 
that the end is at hand and enunuTates the signs of it 

Second I’lnon v. i j-vi 34 I'halticl, chief of the people, 
reproaches Ezra for foisaking his flock Ezra fasts, ami in Ins 
piaycr asks why Cod had given uj) his p(*ople into the hands of the 
lu'atlien. Uriel leplies “ l.ovcst thou th it people belter than 
He that made tin. in ? “ Man cannot find out (Tod's judgment 
The end is at hand , its signs arc recounted 

Tkiid Vi^wn, VI ^5-1 V 2J5 — Kzi a lecounts the works of creation, 
and asks why Israel do('s not possess the vorld since the world 
w^as made for Isiael The ans\\er is that the piesint state is a 
necessary stage to the coming one Then lollows an acroinit of 
the Messianic age and tiie resurrection . the punishment of th(‘ 
wiLk(‘d and the blessings of the iighteous '1 lu u tan be no mt< r- 
cossion lor the depaitcd Few will be saved only as it were a 
giapc out of a cluster or a plant out of a forest 

Vourth Vision ix 26 v bo — Ezra cats of heibs in the field of 
Aidat, and si’es in a vision a woman mourning foi Iut only son 
Ezra reminds her ot tlie giealtr desolation of Sion Suddenly sht 

15 tiansligured and venislu's, and m her place ajipears a city. The 
woman, TTiul evplams, rc[uescnts Sion 

Fifth Vision. XI T -XU 39 — Vision of an eagle with three heads, 
twelve wings and eight wmglcts, winch is rebuked by a lion and 
destroyed The t.igk* is the fourth kingdom sttn by lianiel, and 
the lion IS the Messiah. 

Sixth Vision xin — \ ision of a man {i r the Messiah) arising 
from the sea, who destroys his enemies wlio asM mble against Inni, 
and gallicrs to him another multitude, i c the lost Ten Tubes. 

Seventh \'iSion. xiv —Ezra is told of his afipioaclnng tiaiislation 
He asks for the K’storation of the Law, and is enabled by (iod to 
dictate in forty days nmedy-four books (the twent>-four canonical 
books of the Old Testament that were lost, and seventy secret books 
foi the wise among the people) 

Ezia's tianslatum is found in the Canon only in the Oriental 
Versions. In the E<ilm it was omittc'd when xv.-x\i, were added. 

Integrity, — Accoiding to Gunkel {Apok, u. Pseud, ii. 335-352) 
the whole book is the work of one writer. Thus down to vu. 

16 b(' deals with the problem of the origin of suffering in the 
world, and from vii 17 to ix. 25 with the question who is worthy 
to share in the blessedness of the next world. As regaids the 
first problem the waiter shows, in the first vision, that suffering 
and death come from sin -no less tiuly on the part of Israel 
than of all men, for God created man to be immortal ; that the 
end is nigh, when wrongs will be righted ; God’s rule will then 
be recognized. In the second he emphasizes the consolation to 
be found in the corning time, and in the third he speaks solely of 
the next world, and then addicsses him.self to the second problem. 
The fourth, fifth and sixth ^'lslons are eschatological. In these 
the wiiter turns aside from the religious problems of the first 
three visions and concerns himself only with the future national 
supremacy of Isratl. Zion’s glory will certainly be revealed 
(Msion four), Israel will destroy Rome (five) and the hostile 
Gentiles (six) Then the book is brought to a close with the 
legend of Ezra’s restoration of the lost Old Testament Scriptures. 

In the course of the aliove work there are many inron'-i:)tcncics 
and contradictions. These Gunkel explains by admitting that 
the writer has drawn largely on tradition, both oral and written, 
for his materials. Thus he concedes that eschatological materials 
in V. T-13, vi. 18-28, vu. 26 sqq., also ix. 1 sqq., arc from this 
source, and apparently from an originally independent w'ork, as 
Kabiseh urges, but that it is no longer possible to separate the 
borrowed elements from the text. Again, in the four last vi'^ions 
he is obliged to make the same concession on a very large scale. 
Vision four is based on a current novel, which the author has 
taken up and put into an allegorical form. Visions five and six 
are drawn from oral or written tradition, and relate only to the 
political expectations of Israel, and seven is a reproduction of a 
legend, for the independent existence of w^hich evidence is 
furnished by the quotations in Bensly-James pp xxxvii-xxxviii. 
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Thus the chief champion of the unity of the book makes so 
many concessions as to its dependence on previously existing 
sources that, to the student of eschatology, there is little to 
choose between his view and that of Kabisth In fact, if the 
true meaning of the borrowed materials is to be discovered, the 
sources must be disentangled. Hence the need of some such 
analysis as that of Kabiseh (Das merle Buck Ezra, j88q) : S-an 
Apocalypse of Salathiel, c. A.D. 100, preserved in a fragmentary 
condition, 111. i-3i,iv. i-qi, v. i3/>-vi. 10, 3o-v]i 25,\ii. 45-\iii. 
62, ix. r3-x. 57, xii. 40-18, xiv. 28-35. E = an Ezi a Apocalypse, 
c. 31 lie., iv. 52-v. 13^, \i. 13-28, vii. 26-44, Mil 63 ix. 12. 
A --an Eagle Vision, c. a i> (jo, x 60-xii. 35. M --a Son-of-Man 
Vision, xiii. E“-an Ezra fingmcnt, c. ad. 100, xiv. 1-17^, 
18-27, 3<'’~47- All these, according to Kabiseh, were edited by a 
Zealot, c. 120, who supplied the connecting links and made 
many small additions. In the mam this analysis is excellent. 
If we assume that the editor was also the author of S, and that 
such a v'igorous st; list, as he show's himself to be, recast to some 
extent the materials he borrowed, there remains but slight 
difference between the views of Kabiseh and Gunkel. Neither 
view', however, is cjiiitc satisfactory, and the problem still awaits 
solution. Other attempts, such as Ev/ald’s (Gesch. d. Volkes 
IsraeFfXW. 69-83) and DqFa) (Apocalypses 'jutves, ^55''*fi5)> 
make no contribution. 

School oj the Authm . — The author or final redactor of the book 
was a pessimist, and herein his book stands in strong conliast 
w'ith the Apocalypse of Baruch. Thus to the question pro- 
pounded in the New TesUimcnt- Arc there few that be saved? 
he has no hesitation in answering, “ Iherc be many created, but 
few' that be sa\ed ” (viii 3) : “ An evil heart hath grow’ii up in 
us wh’ch hath led us astray . . . and that not a few only but 
wellnigh all that have been ( reated ’’ (Mi .18) In the Apocalypse 
of Baruch on the other hand it is definitely maintaineil that not 
a few' shall be saved (.xxi. it) ^Moreover, the sufferings of the 
wicked are so great in the next world it were better, according 
to 4 Jszra (as also to the .school of Shammai), that man had not 
been born. “ It is much better (for the beasts of the field) than 
for Us ; for they e.xpect not a judgment and know not of 
torments ” (vii 66) : yet ‘‘ it w’ould have been best not to have 
given aJxKly to Adam, or that being done, to have restrained 
him from sin ; for what profit is there that man should in the 
present life live in heaviness and after death look for punishment’^ 
(vii. 116-117). In IV. 12 the nexus of life, sin and suffering just 
referred to, is put still mure strongly : “ It were better wt had 
not luen at all than that we should be born and sin and suffer.” ^ 
The different attitude of these two writers towards this que.stion 
springs from their respective views on the question of free will. 
The author of Baruch declares (iv. 15,19): “ For though Adam 
sinned and brought untimely cleath upon all, )el of those who 
were born from him each one of them prepared for his own soul 
torment to come, and again each one of them has chosen for 
himself glories to come . . . each one of us has been the Adam 
of his own soul ” Though the writer of Ezra would admit the 
fiossibility of a few Israelites attaining to salvation through the 
most strenuous endeavour, yet he holds that man is all but 
predoomed through liis original evil disposition or through the 
fall of Adam (vdi. 118). “ O Adam, v\h'it hast thou done : for 
though It was thou that sinned, the c\il is not fallen on thee 
alone, but upon all of us that c'omc of thee.” 

Another contrast between the two books is that while Baruch 
shows some mercy to the Genlilcs (Iwn 4-6) m the Messianic 
period, none caccording to 4 Ezra and the Shammaitc's (Toseph. 
Sank Mil. 2j VNill be extended to them, in. 30, ix. 22 sq., xii. 34, 
xiii. 37 sq.). 

On the above grounds it is not unreasonable to conclude that 
whereas the Apocalypse of Baruch ow'cs its leading character- 
istics to a pupil of Hillel's school, 4 Ezra shows just as clearly 
its deriv'ation from that of Shammai. Kohler ( Jeictsh Encyc^ 

^ In the Apocalypse of Baruch, x. 6, vve find a similar expression : 
“ Bles-.ed is he who was not born, or being hot 11 has died “ But 
here death is said to be pieferable to witnessing the present woes of 
Jerusalem. 
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V. 22 1 ) points out that the view of 4 Ezra that the Ten 
Tribes will return was held by the Shamrnaites, w'hereas it was 
denied by Aqiba. The Apocalypse of Baruch is silent on this 
point. 

Time and Place “The work was written towards the close of 
the ist centur\ (111. i, and somewhere in the east 

IarER\TURr — In aol«Iitiou to the authoiitics ni<Milioned above, 
see Dillrn mil, Herzog s Em vA’ - xii 353 sqq , Schiirer, (tesch 

des jud 111 24O S(j(j , and the articles on 4 Esdr.is m 

Hastings’ Bible the Ent yclopaedta lUblna l)\ '1 hackeiav 

and James icq)ecti\ (R H C ) 

EZRA AND NEHEMIAH, BOOKS OF, in the Old 'restamcnt. 
The two Cvinoiucal books entitled E/ra and Nehemiah in the 
English Bible ^ correspond to the 1 anil 2 Esdras of the Vulgate, 
to the 2 Esdras of the Septuagint, and to the Ezra arul 
Nehemiah of tlie Massoretic (Hebrew) text. Though for many 
centuries thev have thus been treated as separate compositions, 
wc have abundant evidence that they were anciently regarded as 
forming but one book, and a careful examination proves that 
together with the book of Chronicles they constitute one single 
work The two books may therefore be conveniently treated 
together. 

1. Position and Date — Origen (Euseb. H.E, \i 25), expressly 
enumerating the twenty-tu'o books of the oltl covenant as 
acknowledged b\ the Jews and accepted by the Christian church, 
names “ the First and Second Ezra in one book ’’ ; Mehto of 
Sardis (Euseb. H.E iv. 26) in like manner mentions the book 
of Ezra only. So also the Talmud (in Baba bathrd, 14. 2), nor 
can it be supposed that Josephus in his enumeration (r Ap. 
i. 8) reckoned Nehemiah as apart from Ezra. That the Jews 
themselves recognized no real separation is shown by the fact 
that no Ma'>soictic notes are found after Ezra x , but at the end 
of Nehemiah the contents of both are reckoned together, and it 
is stated that Neh. 111 22 is the middle ver.se of the book. Their 
position in the Hebrew Bible before the book of Chronicles 
is, however, illogical The introductory verses of Ezra 1 arc 
identical with the conclusion of 2 Chron. x.\.\vi., whilst in the 
version of 1 Esdras no less than two chapters (2 Chron. xxxv. sq ) 
overlap The cause of the separation is probably to be found 
in the late reception of Chronicles into the Jewish canon. Further 
proof of the unit\ of the three is to be found in the general simi- 
larity of style and treatment The same linguistic criteria recur, 
and the interest in lists and genealogies, in priests and J>evitcs^ 
and in the temi)le service point unmistakabl) to the presence 
of the same hand (the so-called ‘^chronicler'’) m C'hronicles- 
Ezra-Nehemiah. See Bible (sect Canon) ; Chronicles 

d'he period of history covered by the books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah extends from the return of the exiles under Zerubbabel 
in 537-536 B.c. to Nehcmiah’s second visit to Jerusalem m 432 
B c In their present form, however, the books are coitsiderably 
liter, and allusions to Nehemiah in the past (Nch. xii 26, qy), 
to the days of Jaddua (the grandson of Nchcmiah’s contem- 
porary Joiada, lb xii. ii), to Darius (Nothus 423 b.c or rather 
Codomannus 336 n.c , ib. v. 22), and the use of the term “ king 
of Persia,” as a distinctive title after the fall of that empire 
(332 B c ), are enough to show that, as a w'hole, they belong to 
the same age as the book of Chronicles. 

2. Contents -Their contents may be divided into four parts • — 

{a) The events preceding the mission of Ezra (i.-\ 1 ). — In the 

first year of his reign Cyrus was inspired to grant a decree per- 
mitting the Jews to return to build the temple in Jerusalcni 
(i.) , a list of families is given (11 ) The altar of burnt-ofiering 
was set up, and in the second year of the return the foundations 
of the new temple were laid with great sulomnity (m.) I'hc 
‘‘adversaries of Judah and Benjamin” offered to assist but 
were repulsed, and they raised such opposition to the progress 
of the work that it ceased until the second year of Darius (521- 
520 B c ). Aroused by the prophets Haggai and Zechariah the 
building was then resumed, and despite fresh attempts to 
hinder the work it was completed, consecrated and dedicated 

* References to i Esdras m this article arc to the book discussed 
above as Ezra, Third Book of. 


m the sixth year of that king (vi.). The event w'as solemnized 
by the celebration of the Passot'er (cf. 2 Chron. xxx , Ilezckiah ; 
xxxv. Josiah). 

(A) An interval of fifty-eight )ears is passed o\cr in silence, 
and the rest of the book of Ezra comprises his account of his 
mission to Jerusalem (vii.-x,). Ezra, a scribe of icputc, well 
versed m the laws of Moses, returns w’lth a band of exiles in 
order to reorganize the religious community. A few' months 
after his arrival (seventh year of Artaxerxes, 4^8 b.c ) he insti- 
tuted a great religious reform, \iz. the piuhibition of inter- 
marriage with the heathen of the land (ef. already \l 21). 
In spite of some opposition (x. 15 obscurely w'oided) the reform 
was ac\epted, and tlie foundations of a irwv communit) were 
laid. 

{() Twelve years elapse before the return of Nehemiah, w-hose 
description of his w'ork is one of the most interesting paxes of 
Old Te.lament mrrative (Nch. i.-vi.). In the twentieth year of 
Artaxcixes (44s n.c ), Nehemiah the royal lup-bcMrei at Shnshan 
(Susa, the roval winter palace) wais visited by fiiends from Jnd ih 
and was overcome wnth giicf at the tidings of the miscraldo co'i- 
dition of Jerusalem and the pitiful state of the Judaean remnant 
wliK'h had escaped the captivity. lie obtained permission to 
return, and on reaching the city made a secret survc)/ of the nuns 
and called upon the noldcs and ruleis to assist in repairing them. 
Much opposition was caused by Sanlwllat the Horonite {i.e. of 
the Moabite Horonaim or Beth-hoion, about 15 m. N.VV. of 
Jerusalem), Tobiah the Ammonite, (}eshem (or Gashmii) the 
Arabian, and the Ashdodites, whose virulence mcreasi'd as the 
rebuilding of the walls continued. But notwithstanding attempts 
upon the city and upon the life of Kehemialb and in spite of 
intrigues among certain members of the Judaean seilion, in 
fifty-two days the city walls were complete (Neh. vi. 15). The 
hostility, however, did not cease, and measures were taken to 
ensure the safety of the city (\i. j6-vii. 4). A valuable aiiount 
is given of Nehemiah’s ei'onomical reforms, illustiating the 
internal social conditions of the pciiod and the general character 
of the foimcr governors who had been placed in charge (v., cf. 
the laws codified in T.ev. xxv. 35 s(i(| ). 

(d) The rcmaminc’ chapters carr> on the story of the lahoius 
of both Ezra and Nehemiah. The list of those who leturned 
under the decree of ('yrus is repeated (Neh, \ii ), and leads up to 
the reading of the Law by Ezra^ a great national confession uf 
guilt, and a solemn undertaking to observe the new covenant, the 
provisions of whic’h aie detailecl (x. aS-jq) After sundry Iist.s of 
the families dwelling in Jerusalem and its neighbourhood (xi i 
s(jq., apparently a sequel to vii. 1-4),- and of various priests and 
Levites, an account is given of the dedication of the w'alls (\n 
27-43), the arrangements for the Lcvitical organization (vv. 44- 
47), and a fresh separation from the heathen (Moabites and 
Ammonite.-*, xiii. 1-3; cf. Deut. xxiii 3 seip). The book concludes 
with another cxtiact from Nehemiah’s memoirs dealing wi^h 
the events of a second visit, twehm years later (xiii 4-31) On 
this occasion he vindicated the sanctity of the temple liy 
expelling Tobiah, reorganized the supplies for the Levites, took 
measures to uphold the observance of the Sabbath, and pro- 
tested energetically against the foreign marriages. In the course 
of his reforms he thrust out a son of Joiada (son of Eliashib, 
the high-pncst), who had man icd the daughter of Sanballat, an 
incident which had an important result (see Samaritans). 

That these books are the result of compilation (like the book 
of ChroriK Ics itself) is evident from the many abrupt changes , 
the inclusion of certain dcxaiments written in an Aramaic clialei t 
(Ezr. iv. 8-vu 18, vii. 12-26)*^, the charactci of the name-lists; 
the lengthy gaps in the history ; the use made of two distinct 
sources, attributed to Ivzra and Nehemiah respectively, and 
from the varying form in wLich the narratives are cast. The 

® With Nch XI 4-10 cf T Chron ix 3-17; witli the list mi 1-7 cf 
vv 12-21 and X 3-0, and with xii 10 s<] cf i Chron vi 3-1 <5 (to 
which it forms the sequel). See fuithei Smeiid, Listen d. Esra w, 
Nch (1881) 

* Sometimes wrongly styled Chaldee {q v ) ‘, see Semitic Lan- 
guages 
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chronicler’s hand can usually be readily rcco^mizcd. There 
are relatively few traces of it in Nchcrniah’s memoirs and in 
the Aramaic documents, but elsewhere the sourc'es are largely 
coloured, if not written from the standpoint of his age. Ex- 
amples of artificial arrangement appear notably in Ezr. li.-iii. i 
compared with Neh. vii. ^-viii. i (first clause) ; in the present 
position of Kzr. iv. 6-23 ; and in the dislocation of certain 
portions of the two memoirs in Neh viii.-xiii (see below). It 
should be noticed that the present order of the narratives involves 
the theory that some catastrophe ensued after Ezr. x and before 
Neh. i ; that the walls had been destroyed and the gates burnt 
down ; that some external opposition (with which, however, Ezra 
did not have to contend) had been successful ; that the main 
object of Ezra’s mission was delayed for twelve years, and, 
finally, that only through Nehemiah’s energy was the work of 
social and religious reorganization successful. These topics 
raise serious historical problems (see Jfws : History, § 21). 

3 Critui^in of Ezra 1 -vt — The chronicler’s account of the 
destruction of Jeiusalem, the seventy years’ inter\al (2 fhron 
xwvi 20 sq , cf Jer. XXV. 1 1 , x\ix 10, also Is. xxiii 17), and the 
return of ^2,3f)0 of the exiles (Ezr. ii. 64 sqq ) represent a 
special view of the history of the period. The totals, as also the 
detail(‘d figures, in Ezr , Neh. and t Esdr. v. vary considerably ; 
the number is extremely large (contrast Jer. lii. 30) ; it includes 
the common people* (cx)ntrast 2 Kings xxiv 14, xxv 12), and 
ignores the fact that Judah wais not depopulateci, the! the Jews 
were carried of! to other places besides Babylon and that many 
rem. lined behind in Babylon. According to this view, Judah 
and Jerusalem were practically deserted until the return The 
list in Ezr. li is that of families which returned “ every man unto 
his city ” under twelve leaders (including Nehemiah, A/ariah 
[ct. Ezra], Zerubbabel and Jeshua) ; it recurs with many vaiia- 
tions in a different and apparentlv more original cxintext in Neh 
vn., and in i Esdr. v is ascribed to the time ol l)arius The 
families (to judge fiom the noithw'ards extension of Judaean 
territory) are probably those of the population in the later 
Persian period, hardly those who returneel to the precise homes 
of their anc'cstors (see C. F. Kent, Israel's tint ami Bio^r. 
Narratives, p. 370) The offerings which are for the temple- 
service m Neh. vii. 70-72 (cf i Chron xxix 6-8) are for the 
building of the temple in Ezr. 11 68-70 , and sincT the walls are 
not yet built, the topographicxil details in Neh viii. i (sec i Esdr. 
V 47) are adjusted, and the event of the se\enth month is not the 
reading of the l.aw' amid the laments of the people (Neh. viii. ; 
see vv. 9-11) but the erection of the altar by Jeshua and Zerub- 
babel under inauspicious circumstances (ct Ezr. iii 3 with 1 
Esdr. V 50). 

The chronologicallv misplaced account of tlie successful opposi- 
tion in the time of Ahasuerus (/.c. Xerxes) and Artaxerxes (the 
son and grandson of Darius respectively) breaks the account of 
the temple under ('vnis and Danns, and is concerned wuth the 
city walls (iv 6-23) ^ , there is some obscurity in vv. 7-9 : Rehum 
and Shimshai evidently take the IcmcI, Tabeel may be an Aram- 
aized ecjuivalent of 'I'obiah A recent return is implied (iv. 12) 
and the record hints that a new^ decree may be made (?>. 21). 
The account of the unsuccessful opposition to the temple in the 
time of Darius (v. sq. ; for another account see Jos. Ant xi 4, 9) 
is independent of iv. 7-23, and throws another light upon the 
decree of (Vrus (vi 3-5, contrast i 2-4). It imfihes that Shesh- 
bazzar, who had been sent wath the temple vessels in the time ot 
Cyrus, had laid the foundations anrl that the W'ork had continued 
without cessation (vx 16, contrast iv. 5, 24) The beginning of 
the reply of Darius is wanting (vi. 6 .sqq.), and the decree which 
had been sought m Babylon is found at Ecbatana. Chap vi. 15 

‘ Its n'.il portion in the history of this period is not certain 
Against tlie supposition that the names leler to C.imbvscs and 
INeudO’Smcrdis \vho reigned after ('ynis and before Darnii?, see 
H E Kvle, Camh Bible, “ Ezra and Neh ," p O5 s<| Against the 
view that Danus is D 11 Nothius of 423 404 a c , see G. A Smith, 
TV/ inoy J^vophets, 11 iqi sijtj The ignorance ol the compiler regarding 
the sequence ot the kings finds a parallel m that ol the author of the 
book of J 3 aniel (</ v ) , sec C C Torrey, Amer Joitrn of Sem, Lang 
(1907), p. 178, n. 1, 
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sqq. follow more naturally upon v. 1-2, but 14 with its difficult 
reference to Artaxerxes now seems to presuppose the decree in 
iv 21 and looks forward to the time of Ezra or Nehemiah. As 
regards this section (Ezr. i.-vi.) as a whole, there is little doubt 
that 1 ill 1 iv. 5, vi. 15-22 are from the chronicler, whose free 
treatment of his material is seen in the use he has made of ch. 11. 
Notwithstanding the unimpeachable evidence for lh(2 tolerant 
attitude of Persian kings and governors towards the religion of 
siibject races, it is probable that the various decrees incorporated 
m the book (( f also i Esflr. iv. 42 sqq ) have been reshaped from 
a Jewish standpoint A noteworthy example appears in the 
account of the unique powers entrusted to Ezra (vn 11-26), the 
introduction to whose memoirs, at all events, is quite in the style 
of the chronicler. 

4 Memoirs of Nehemiah ami Plzra —The memoirs of Ezra 
and Nehemiah do not appear to have been incorporated without 
some adjustment. 'Ihc lapse of time between Neh 1 1 and 11. i 
is noteworthy, and with the prayer in i 5-1 r cf ]./r ix. 6-15, 
Dan ix 4 sqq (also panilk K in DentiTonomv ; ; ihap i. in its 
present form may be a compiler’s introdui tion. Ttu important 
topograpiucal list in (h 111 is proliably from another source; 
the style is different, Nehemiah is absent, and the high-priest 
IS unusuallv prominent - Chap, v , where Nehemiah reviews his 
past (ond’H't us go\crnor, turns aside to economic reforms and 
s(,ircely falls within the fifty-tw'o da\ s of the building of the 
walls. The chapter is closel) associated with the contents of 
Mil and breaks the account of the opposition Anticipated 
already in 11 10, the hostility partly arises from the repudiation 
of Samaritan religious claims (11 20 ; cf Ezr i\ \) and is partly 
political It Is diflicult to follow its progress clearK , and the 
account ceases abruptly m \i. 17-19 with the notice of the 
conspiracy of Tobiah and the noblt^s of Judah. The chronicler’s 
st\le can be recognized in \ii 1-5 (in its jiresent form), where 
Steps aic t.ikcn to protect and to people Jerusalem , the older 
seejuel IS now found m ch xi WhiEt the acc'ount of the dedica- 
tion of the walls is marked by the use of the pronoun “ I ” 
(xii 31 , 38, 40), It Is probabls now' due as a w hole to the c hronicler, 
and when the more trustworthy memoirs of Nehemiah are 
resumed (xiii 4 sqq ) the epi-odes, although plac^ed twelve 
yeais laler (ver 6), are intimately connected with the preceding 
ictorms(rf xii 44-xiii 3withxin 10 sqc] . 23 s(|q ) ^ Nehemiah’s 
attitude towards intermarriage is markedl\ moderate in contrast 
to the drastic measures of Ezra, whose mis^'ion and work the 
simpler and perhaps earlier narrative's of Nehemiah originally 
Ignored, and the relation between the two is eoniplieated further 
by tlv‘ literary character of the memoir of Ezra. 

To the la^t mentioned are prefixed {a) the scribe's genealogy, 
which traces him bark to Aaron and names as his immediate 
ancestor, Ser.uah, who had been slam 130 \ ears previously 
(Ezr. \ 11. 1-5), and (/;) an independent account of the return 
{vv. 6-10) with a reference to Ezra's renown, ob\ lously not 
from the hard of I zra himself. \\ hate\ er the original prelude 
to Ezras thanksgning may have been (vii 27 se([ ), we now 
have the ossc!Uiall\ Jewash account of the letter of Artaxerxes 
with its unusual ronc'cssions.^ The list of those who returned 
amounts to the moderate total of 1496 males (viii , but 1690 in 
1 Esdr. ^ 111 30 s j(j ). Ezra’s mission was obviousK' ronrerned 
with the Law and Temple service (vii 6, 10, 14 segj , 25 , viii. 17, 
2^-30, 33 sq ) but four months elapse between his return in the 
fifth month (\ 11 9) «md the preparations for the marriage reforms 
in the ninth (x c)), and there is a delay of tweh e years before the 
Law is read (Neh. vin ). The Scptuagint version (i Esdr ix ; cf. 
Josephus, Auth] xi 5. 5 and some modern sc'holars) would place 

- s<‘e fuither II G Mitchell, Jourv of Bill Lit (io<M),pp 88 sqq. 

^ The t hronolo'ucal dilticulties will lx* seen fiom mu (> (“ before 
this ”), which would imply tluit the dedication ol (he w.dls was on 
the occasion of Nehemiah s later visit (see G A Smith, Expositor, 
]nl\ HjoO, p. 12) Ills previous departure is peihaps ioieshadowcd 
m V 11 2. 

* see Emy. Bib col 1480 Papvn from a Jewish colony in 
Elephantine (407 nc ) clearly show the foiin which ro\al permits 
could take, and what the Jews w(*re piepaied to give in lelurn, the 
points of u'semMance are extrenndv’ interesting, but compared with 
the biblical documents the papyri :eveal some sinking differences. 
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the latter after Ezr. but more probably this event (dated m 
the seventh month) should precede the great undertaking m 
Ew. ixd That the adjustment was attended with considerable 
revision of the passages appears from a careful comparison of 
Neh. vm. scp with Ezr. ix. sq. With Ezra's confession (ix. 6 sqq.) 
compare the prayer in Neh. ix. 5 sqip, which the Septuagint 
ascribes to him. In Ezr. x. (writte-n in the third person) the 
number of th<’)se that had intermarried with the heathen is 
relatively small considering the general trend ol the preliminaries, 
and the list bears a marked resemblance to that 111 ch. 11. It 
ends abruptly and obscurely (x. 44; cf, i Esdr. ix. 36), and whilst 
as a whole the memoirs of Ezra point to ideas later than those of 
Nehemiah, the present close literary connexion between tliem 
is seen in the i-^ol itcd lefcrence to Jolianan the son of Eliashib 
in Ezra x. 6, which seems to be connected witli Neh. xiii. 7, and 
(after \V. R. bmiih) in the suitability of ib. xiii, i, 2 between 
Ezr. X. 9 ami 10. The list of signatories in Neh. x. 1-27 should 
be compared with the names in xii. and i Chron, wiv. , tlie true 
connexion of ix. 3S is \ery obscure, and the relation to Ezr. ix. 
seq. IS complicated by the reference to the separatum from the 
heathen in Neh. ix 2 j he desciiptiori of the coven. int (Neh. x. 
28 vS((q., marked by the use of “ we ") is closely eonnected with 
xii. 43-xiii. 3 {{torn the same or an allied source), and aritu ipates 
the parallel though somewhat preliminaiy measuics detailed 
in the more genuine memoirs (Neh. xui. 4 sqq ). Em illy, the 
specific aliuMon m xiii. 1-3 to Ammon and Mod.) possibly 
intended as an introduction to the icte'-cnc'.s to Tobiah and 
Sanballat respectively (vv, 4 seq., 2S). 

5. Summary — Tin? literary and historkal critici'.m of Ezra- 
Nehemiah is closely bound up with that id Cliromtles, whose 
characteristic features it shares Although the three formed 
a unit at one stage it may seem doubtful whether two so closely 
related cliaptcrs as x Chron ix. and Neh xi. would ha\ e appeared 
in one si igle work, while the lejx tition of Neh. mi. 6-viii. 1 in 
Ezr. ii.“iii. I IS less unnatural il tlu'y had onginallv appeared in 
distinct sources. Thus other hiuids apart fioin the compiler of 
Chromcle.s may have helped to shape the narratives, either 
before their union with that book or after their separation.’' 
The present intricacy also due partl\ to sp* cific historical 
theories regarding the post-e\ili( period. Here tlie recension in 
I Esdras esperi.nlly merits attention fur its text, literary stiucture 
and for its variant traditions.' Its account of a return in the 
time of DvOrius scarcely arose after Ezr. 1 in. (Cyrus) ; the reverse 
seems more probable, and the possibility of some confusion 01 
of an intentional adjustment to the e.irlier date is emphasized 
by the relation between the popular feeling in Ezr. 111. 12 (Cyrus) 
and Hag. ii. 3 (Darius), and between the grant by Cyrus in iii. 7 
(it IS not certain tiut he held Phoenicia) and the permit of 
Darius in i INdr. iv. 47-57 (see v. 48). 'I’o the Utter context 
belongs the list of names which reappears in Ezr. 11. (C\rus). 
But from the independent testimony of Ilaggai ;ind Zeihanah it 
is doubtful whe tiler the chronifler’s account of the return under 
Cyrus Is at all trustworthy. The list m i Esdr. v., Ezr. 11., 
as already observed, appears to be in its more original context 
in Neh. mi , 1 in the time of Artaxerxes, and it is questionable 
whether the earliest of the surviving iletailed traditions in 
Ezra-Nelicmiah went back before this reign. It is precisely at 
this age that there is evidence for a naurn, apparently other 
than that of Ezra or Nehemiah (see Ezr. iv. 12), yet no account 
seems to loe preserved unless the records w'cre used for the 
history of earlier periods (cf generally Ezr. 111. 12 sq. with Neh. 

^ C C Torrev, Comp and Htst, Value of Ezra~Neh, (Beihefte of 
Zeit f idtte’^t , t 8 () 6 ), pp V0-V4 . t . 1 ‘ . Keat, Israel’^ Hist 

and Bioq Narratives^ pp. 32, 309. Smcc Nth vii 70-7^ is closely 
joined to vm , th.* suggested tianspositioii would plite its account 
of the contiihutioiis to the temple m a more appropriate context 
(cf Ezr. vm z.p-jo, 33 sq ). 

^ For linguistic evaknee reference should be made to J Gcissler, 
Die litte) ansi hen Be.ichungen d Bi-raniertiutren ((.hcmnitz, i8oy). 

^ See cspcciaily Sir Ik-nty lloworth, Pioc of S(Ktitv of Bthl, Arch 
(1901-10U4), passim, C. C Torrey, hcra Studies (Chicago, 1910) 
For the text, sec A. Klostermaiin, Real~Ency. /. prot 7 heul. v. 501 
stiq. ; H. Guthe in Ilaupt's Sacred Books of Old lestamint (1899); 
aiivd S. A. Cook in R. H. Charles, A pocrypha and Pseud" pi grapha 


via. 9-1 1 ; Ezr. iii. 7 with the special favour enlisted on behalf 
of the Jews in vi. 7 sq., 13, vu. 21 ; Neh. 11. 7 sq.). But the 
account of the events m the reign of Artaxerxes is extremely 
perplexing. Since the building of the walls of Jeiusalem 
must have begun early in the fifth month (Neh. m. 15), an 
allowance of three days (n. ii) makes the date of Nehcmiah’s 
arrival practically the anniversaiy of Ezra’s return (Ezr. vn. 9, 
viii. 32). Considering the close connexion between tlie work 
of the two men this can hardly be accidental. The compiler, 
however, clearly intends Nell. vi. 15 (25th of sixth month) to be 
the prelude to the ev'ents in Neh. vu. 73, via. (seventh month), 
but the true sequence of Neh. vi. sqq is unccitam, and the 
possibility of artificiality is suggested by the uncmbellishcd 
statement of Josephus that the building ol tlie walls occupied, 
not fifty-two da)s, but two years tour months (An/ xi 5. 8), 
'ihe present chronological order of Nehemiah’s work is confused 
(cf § 4, n 3), and the obscure interval of twelve years in his w’ork 
coriesponds \ ery closely to that w'hich now separates the rei ords 
of Ezra’s labours. Flovvev^ei, both the recovery ol the compilers’ 
aims and attempted rcconstiuclions aie precluded from finality 
by the scantiness of independent historical evidence. (See 
fuither Jkws : Hi story, § 21 se(| ) 

CiHiaut.k \i’n\ - SR Driv'(i,C// oftheO.i (ryou),})}) 
and the ccuTimtataries of fl E Rv le (C lUblt\ C Su’gfrk'd 

(1001), A Girtliidel (it)02), and T \V. Dav irs {Lent Bible, 1909). 
impedns to recent criticism of the^e buoJes starts wiili Van Hoc»n dicker 
{\ih it l.sd , bcc* also L\pos. 1 imts [1^97], pp 351-334, .ind 

M -J Eagi edge, yvVr> hiblLqiic, m 561-5^5 iSu-ioi 

and W fl RoAers ((icim ed , Wuiirihcystella, ii huhls, 1805). 
'the latter’s nnjjoriani conclnsions (lor whieL Ins aitieh with 
Chevnc’^> additions m Enev, Bib, col 1473 sejq , 3360 s(jq ) have Ix'en 
idvcrs()v eiiUci/cd, especially by J Wtllhauseii (3 achrichten ol the 
Uiuv ol (.uUiiig(‘n, lS()5, ]>)-> lOO'iSf)), E. Aleyt i {I nti,ichitng d, 
J iiduitutvs, i8yb), J. NiUil {W^icdti II' rstelliin^f d. jud. (icnuin , 
1900), und S Jampi'l in Monatssi In ifl j (lesih u Wisstns d, 
Jitdi’utums, volb xhn -xKn (ioo2-i<)03) 'I he negative criticisms 
ol KosUis have, liovvovcr, bee 1 ->tieiigthcncd by his ie)^b('S (in the 
Dutch I heolog I ijihihi ift) , and by llie di-.c us^muiis ot C C Torrey 
and C i' Kent [op <//)andol(T J ih i (/'?;a u \ch pp idxwiii; 
iu'»o), and 111-, g.'iuial po itiou to do iinnt* justice to the 

biblical evidence as a vs hole (S. A. C ) 

EZZO, Ol EiiKKxmii;:!) (r. 954-1024), (‘onnt palatine in l.or- 
lame, W'as tlie son of a certain Hermann (d c, 1000), also a count 
palatine in Loiraine wdio had possessions m the ncigldiourhood 
of Bonn. Having married Matdda (d 1025), a daughter ui the 
emperor Otto 11 ., Ezzo came to the Ironl during tin* reign ol his 
broUier-in-lawq the emperor Otto IJI. (983-1002) , his power was 
increased owing to the liberal grant ot lands in Thuringia and 
EVancoma whu h he received with his wife, and some tune later 
his position us count palatine was recognked as an hereditary 
dignity. Otto’s successor, the emperoi Henry II., was le.ss 
friendly towards the powerful count palatine, though there was 
no serious trouble between them until loii , but some disturb- 
ances in Lorraine (luickly compelled the emperor to come to t( 1 ms, 
and the assistance of Ezzo was purchased by a gift of lands. 
Henceforward the relations between Henry and Ins vassal appear 
to liave been .satisfactory. Very little is known aliout Ezzo's 
later life, but vve are told that he died at a great age at Sn all eld 
on the 2ist of Maich 1034. He left three sons, among tlnmi being 
Herriuinn, who was. archbishop of Cologne from 103O to 1056, 
and Otto, who was for a short time duke of Swabia , and seven 
daughters, six of whom became abbesses. Ezzo founded a 
monastery at Braiiweiler near Cologne, the place where Ins 
marriage had been celebrated. This was dedii atecl m 1028 by 
Pilignm, archbishop of Cologne, and here both Ezai and his wife 
were buried. 

E 2 ZOLIED, or Anegenge, an old German poem, written by 
Ezzo, a scholar of Bamberg. It was written about 1060, but not, 
as one authority asserts, composed while t)ic author \\'as making 
a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. The subject of the poem is the life of 
Christ. Very popular during the later middle ages, the Ezzolied 
had a great influence on the poetry of south Germany, and is 
valuable as a monument of the poetical literature of the time. 

The text is printed in the Denbrndler dcutschcr Poesic mid Prosa 
am, dem J ahvliundevt (Berlin, 1802) of C. V. Miillenholl and VV. 
Scherer. 
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F This is the sixth letter of the Enp^llsh alphabet as it was 
of the Latin. In the ordinary Greek alphabet the symbol 
lias disappeared, although it survived far into historical 
times in many Creek dialects as F, the diganima, the 
use of which in early times was inductively proved by Bentley, 
when comparatively little was known of the local alphabets 
and dialects of Greece. The so-called stigma 5-, which serves 
for the numt‘ral 6 , is all that remains to represent it This 
symbol derives its name from its resemblance m medieval MSS 
to the abbreviation for^rr. The symbol orcujiying the same posi- 
tion in the Phoenician alphabet was Vau ^), which seems 
U) be represented by the Crreek Y, the Latin V, at the end of 
the early alphabet. Many authorities therefore contend that 
F is only a modification of the preceding symbol E and has 
nothing to do w'lth the symbol V'au. In some early Latin 
inscriptions F is represented by |i, as E is b} ||. It must be 
admitted that the resemblance between the sixth symbol of 
the Phoenician ulphnbet and the corresjKaiding symbol of the 
European alphabet is not striking But the position of the 
limbs of symbols in eaily aijihabets often \anes surpnsingly. 
In Greek, besides F we find for / in Pampliylia (the only Greek 
district in Asia which possesses the symbol) j^, and in Bocotia, 
Thcssal)', 'I'arentuin, (\ima(‘andon t'halcidian vases of Italy the 
form [I, though except at (A.mac and on the vases the form F 
c.xists contempoianeoLe ly willi C or even eatlicr At the little 
town of Ixileiii (('i\ ita CastellamiV wliose alplabet is undoubtedly 
of th(‘ same origin as the Latin, F takes the form Though 
uncertain, therelore, it seems not impossible that the original 
symbol of the I’lioenician al[fiiab(d, which was a (onsonant like 
the English 10, niav have been differentiated in Greek into two 
S) rnbols, (me indicating th(‘ consonant value w and retaining 
the position of the Phoenuian ( onsonant \kiu, the other having 
the \owcl value u, \vhi( h iiltimat(‘ly most dialects changed to 
a modified sound like Ficnch h or German u, lie this as it may, 
the value of the symbol F in Greek was w, a bilabial \oi(ed 
sound, not the labio-denlal unvoiced sound which we call /. 
When the Romans adopted the Gicek alphaln^t they took over 
the sMTibols with their Gicek values. But Greek had no sound 
('(jnesponding to the l.atin /, for (/)was pronoumed />-//, like the 
final sound ol ///? m ordinary English or the initial sound of pig 
m Iiisli luighsh ('onsec(uently in the very old insenption 
on a gold fibula found at ITaencste and published in 18S7 (see 
Alphabei) tlio Latin / is represented by FB« Later, as Latin 
did not use F lor llie consonant written as v in <S:r., H was 
drop[)ed and F received a new special value in Latin as repre- 
sentatue of the unv'oiced lahio-dental spirant. In the Qscaii 
and Lhninian dialects, whose alphabet was borrow’ed from 
Etruscan, a special foim appears fur /, \iz. 8^ the old foim £ 
being kept for the other consonant v (i,e, English w). The 
8 has gimcially been asseitcd to be developed out of the second 
element in the combination PB, its upper and lower halves 
being lirst converted into lozenges, which naturally changed 
to 8 when inscribed without lifting the writing or incising im- 
plement. Recent discoveries^ however, make this doubtful 
(see ALPirABET). (P. Gl.) 

FABBRONI, ANGELO (1732-1803), Italian biographer, was 
boin at l\Inrradi in Tuscany on the 25th of September 1732. 
Aftci studying at Phenza he entered the Roman college founded 
for the education of young Tuscans. On the conclusion of his 
studies he continued his stay in Rome, and having been introduced 
to the celebrated jansenist Bottari, receiv ed from him the canonry 
of Santa Teresa in Trastevere. .Some time after this he was 
chosen to preach a discourse in the pontifical chapel before 
Benedict XIV. and made such a favourable impression that the 
pontiff settled on him an annuity, with the possession of winch 
Fabbroni was able to devote his w'hole lime to study. He was I 


intimate with Leopold T , grand-duke of Tuscany, but the Jesuits 
disliked him on account of his Jansenist views Besides his 
other literaiy labours he began at Pisa in 1771 a literary journal, 
which he continued till 1796. About 1772 he made a journc) to 
I Paris, where he formed the acquaintance of Condorcct, Diderot, 
(P Alembert, Rousseau and most of the other eminent PAenchmen 
of the day. He also spent four months in London. He died at 
Pisa on the 22nd of September 1803. 

The following are his principal \\r)iks --Vitoc Italoruiyi doctyina 
ixccUenttinn qm $atiith<i XV II. et A'T 7 //. floritentfO (20 vols , 
Pisa, 1778-1709, 1804-1S05), the last tvvo vols, published post- 
hiimoiisiv, contain a life oi the author . LaiDcntn Medicei Mat^nufici 
I tta (2^ voP, Ihsa, 17^4)* a ''voik which sci\tti as a basis lor H. 
Rosro< s L?/c iif dti Lcoiii'i \ pontificis nuixtfni 

1 I/'T (1 isa, 1707) * and dt Dcmlc Alti^hicyi ^ di An"/'lo PohziufiOy 

dt J odovuo Aitustn, e dt 7 otq (J'arma, i8t)o) 

FABER, the name of a family of German lead-pencil manu- 
facturers. Their business was founded m 1760 at Stem, near 
Nuremberg, by Kaspar Faber (d. 1784). It was then iniiented by 
hiS son Anion Wilhelm (d 1879). (]eorg Leonhard Paber suc- 
ceeded in T8xo(d. 1839), and thi business passed to Johann Lothar 
von Faber (1817-1896), the great-grandson of the founder. At 
tlie time of his assuming control about twenty hands were em- 
j>loy(d, under old-fashioncd conditions, and owing to the inven- 
tion of the French craxims Contes of Nicolas Jacques Cont6 (<7 :/) 
competition had reduced the entire Nuremberg mduslrv' to a low 
ebb (see Pe.ncii ). Johann introduced improv ements in machinery 
and methods, brought his factorv to the luglu'st state of efikienev, 
and It became a model forall theruher German and Austiian inanu- 
faclurers. He established branches in N’ew York, Pans. London 
and Beilin, and agencies in Vienna, St Petersburg and Hamburg, 
and made his greatest coup\x\ 1S56, wFcn he contract d for the 
exclusive control of the graphite obtained from the Fast Siberian 
mines. Faber had also branched out into the manufacture of 
water-colour and oil paints, inks, slates and slate-pcncils, and 
enpmccis’ and arduterts’ drawing instruments, and built 
additional f.ictories to house his vaiious industries at New York 
and at Noisy-lc-Sec, near Pans, and had his own cedar mills 
In P'lorida. Imr his st'rvircs to German industry he received a 
patent of nobility and an appointment as councillor of state. 
After the death of his walow' (1903) the business was inherited 
by his grand-daughtc r Countess Otilie \on P'al:>er-Castell and her 
husband, Count AlexanckT. 

FABER, BASIL (1520-r. 1576), I utheran schoolmaster and 
Ibeologian, was born at Soraii, in lower Lusaiia, in 1520. In 
he entered the universitv of Wittenberg, studying as 
panper giaUs under Mclanchthon Clioosmg the schoolmaster’s 
profession, he Ixecame successively rector of the schotils at 
Nordhausen, Tennstadt (1555), Magdeburg (1557) and Quedlin- 
buig (1560). From this last post he was removed in December 
1570 as a C rypt^p-C alvinist. In 1571 he was apjiointed to the 
Kaihs-gvmnasium at Erfurt, not as lector, but as director 
{Vorsteher). In this situation he remained till his death in 1575 
or 1576. Ills translation of the first twenty-five chajiters of 
Luther's commentaiy on Genesis was published in 1557 ; in other 
w’avs he promoted the spread of Lutheran views. He w^as a 
contributor to the first four of the Magdeburg CenUme^. He is 
best known by his Thesaurus cruditionis scholasiieae (1^71 ; 
last edition, improved by J. H. l.eich, ij.jo, folio, 2 vols ); this 
W'as followed by his LibeUus de dtsitplina scholasitca (1^72). 

Wagenmann and G Miillt r iii Herzo^^-Piauck's Reale tu \klopadte 

■ ^A. Go ♦) 

FABER, FREDERICK WILLIAM (1814-1863), Bntish hymn 
writer and tlieologian, was horn on the 28tli of June 1814 at 
(alverlev, Vcirkshire, of which place his grandfather, Thomas 
Paber, was vicar. He attended the grammar school of Bishop 
Auckland for a ^lv>rt time, but a huge portion of his boyhood 
was ‘^^penl in Westmorland. ]fe afterwards went to Harrow 
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and to Balliol College, Oxford. In 1835 he obtained a scholar- 
ship at University College ; and in 1836 he gained the Newdigate 
prize for a poem on “ The Knights of St John,” which elicited 
special praise from Keble. Among his colli'ge friends were Dean 
Stanley and Roundell Palmer, ist earl of Selborne. In January 
1837 he was elected fellow of University College. Meanwhile he 
had given up the Calvinislic \ lews of his youth, and had become 
an enthusiastic follower of John Henry Newman. In 1841 a 
travelling tutorship took him to the continent ; and on his 
return a book appeared called Sights and Thoughts in Foreign 
Churches and among Foreign Peoples (London, 1843), W'lth a 
dedication to his friend the poet Wordsworth. He accepted the 
rectory of Ellon in Huntingdonshire, but soon after went again 
to the continent, in order to study the methods of the Roman 
Catholic Church ; and after a prolonged mental struggle he 
joined the Roman C'atholic communion in No\ ember 1X45. He 
founded a religious community at Birmingham, called \\ ilfndians, 
which ^^as ultimately merged in the oratory of St Philip Neri, 
with John Henry Newman as Superior. In i84() a branch of the 
oratory— subsequent h independent — was established in London, 
first in King William Street, and afterw’ards at Brompton, over 
which Faber presided till his death on the 26th of September 
1863. In spite of his weak health, an almost incredible amount of 
work was crowded into those \ears. He published a number of 
theological works, and edited the Oiaiorian Lives of the Saints. 
He was an eloquent preacher, and a man of great charm of 
chai'acter. It is niainl) as a hymn-writer, however, that E'aber 
is remembered. Among his best-knenvn hymns aie — “'Ihc 
Greatness of God," “ The Whll of (iod," “ The FAcrnal Father, ’ 
“The God of my Childhood," “ Jesus is God,” “‘'riie Pilgrims 
of the Night,” “ The Land beyond the Sea," “ Sweet Sa\ u ui, 
bless us cre we go,” “ I was wandering and weary,” end “ The 
Shadow of the Rock ” The hymns are largely used m Protestant 
collections In addition to many pamplilets and translations. 
Faber published the following works- All for lesus; The 
Precious Blood; Bethlehem; The Blessed Sari mum I ; The 
Creator and the Cieature; Growth of Holiness; Spnitiial Con- 
ference’^; The Foot of the Cfoss (8 vols , London, 1S53-1860). 

Scc’ Ins Life and Letters, hv Father J H Bowden (London, 
and .4 liricf Sketch of the Lai tv Life of the late h II . Labor ^ D D , Oy 
his brother the Rev F >\ Faber (T.ondon, 1869). 

FABER, Fabri or Fabry (surnamed Stapulensis), JACOBUS 
[Jacques Lefevre d'LtapIes] (c. 1455-r. 1536), a pioneer of the 
Protestant movement in France, was born of humble parents at 
Staples, in Pas dc Calais, Jhcardy, about 14^5 He appears to 
have been possessed of considerable means. He had already been 
ordained priest when he entered the university of Pans for higher 
education. Heniionymus of Spaita was his master in Circck. 
He visited Italy before i486, for he heard the lectures of Argvro- 
pulus, who died in that vear; he formed a friendship walh 
Paulus Aemilius of Verona. In 1492 he again travelled in Italy, 
studying in Florence, Rome and Venice, making himscilf familiar 
with the writings cjf Aristotle, though greatly influenced by the 
Platonic philosophy. Returning to Pans, he became professor in 
the college of Cardinal Lcmoine. Among his faqaous pupils were 
F. W. Vatable and Farcl ; his connexion with the latter drew him 
to the Calvinislic side ot the movement of reform. At this time he 
began the publication, with critical apparatus, of Boeliiis (Dc 
Anthmeiica), and Aristotle’s Physics (1492), Ethics (1497), Meta- 
physics (1501) and Politics (1506). In 1507 he took up his 
residence in the Benedictine Abbt y of St Germain des Pres, near 
Paris ; this was due to his connexion with the family of Briyonnet 
(one of whom was the superior), especially with W illiam Bri- 
9onnet, cardinal bishop of St Malo (Mcaux), He now began to 
give himself to Biblical studies, the first-fruit of which was his 
Qutniuplex Psalicnum : Gallicum, Romanum, Hebraicum, Veins, 
Conciltatum (1509) ; the Conciltatum was his own version. This 
was followed by 6’. Pauli Epistolae xiv. ex vulgata ediiione, adjecta 
inteUtgeniia ex Graeco cum commentarus (1512), a work of great 
independence and judgment. His De Marta Magdalena et 
mduo Chrtsii discepiaho (1517) provoked violent controversy 
And was condemned by the Sorbonne (1521), He had left Pans 


during the whole of 1520, and, removing to Mcaux, was appointed 
(May I, 1523) vicar-gencral to Bishop Brigonnet, and published 
his French version of the New Testament (1523). This (con- 
temporary with Luther's German version) has been the basis of 
all subsequcMit translations into French. From this, in the same 
year, he extracted the versions of the Gospels and Kpistlcs “ a 
I’usage du diocese de Meaux.” The prefaces and notes to both 
these expressed the view that Holy Scripture is the only rule of 
doctrine, and that justification is by faith alone. He incurred 
much hostility, but was protected by Francis I. and the princess 
Margaret, Francis being m captivity after the battle of Pavia 
(February 25, 1525), Faber was condemned and his works sup- 
pressed by commission of the parlement , these measures were 
quashed on the return of Francis some montlis later He issued 
Lw Psautier de David and was appointed royal librarian at 

Bloib (1526); his version of the Pentateuch apfiearcd two years 
later. His complete version of the Bible (1530), on the basis of 
Jerome, took the same place as his version of th(‘ New Testament. 
Margaret (now queen of Navarre) led him to lake refuge (1531) at 
Nerae from persecution. He is said to have been visited (1533) 
by (ah in on his flight from EVance He died in 1^36 or 1537. 

See C H Graf, Essm sur la vie et les icuts (1842), G Bonet- 
Maiiry, m A Herzog- Hauck 's A’ca/toa (i8()8) (A. Go *) 

FABER ( or Lefevri ), JOHANN (1478 1^41), German tlieo- 
logian, st\ k'd from the title ot one of his w'orks ‘'Malleus 
ilaereticorum,” son of one Heigcilin, a smith (faher), was born 
at 1 .eutkirch, in Swabia, in 1478 Hi-* carlv life is obscure ; the 
tradition that he joined the Dominicans is untenable. He studied 
theology and canon la\v at Tuhingan and at PTeihurg im Breisgau, 
where he matriculated on the 29 th of July 1509, and graduated 
Af.A and doctor of canon law. He was soon apjininted vicar 
of landau and Leutkio h, and shortlv tdteiauirds canon of Basel. 
In 1518 Hugo von Landcnberg, bishoj) of ('onstaiKc, made him 
one of his Mcars-gimcral, and J^)pe Leo X a[)pninted him papal 
firotonotaiy. lie w.is an advocate of reforms, m s\ iiipathy with 
Erasmus, and eoi responded (1519 1^20) vath /AMiigh. Wlulc 
he defended LuthiT against Fa k, he Wiis .is little inclined to adopt 
the position of T.uther as of (arlstadt. His )ouruey to Rome 
in the autumn of 1521 luid the icsult of estranging him from the 
Mews of ilie Protestant leaders. He pnhlished ()pus adversus 
nova qiiaedam dogmata fnithcri (i S22), and appeared .is a disputant 
against /Avingli at Zurich (1523). Then followed Ins Malleus in 
Juurcsin Lutherauam (1524). Among his eflorts to stem the tide 
of Protestant innovation w\as the establishment of a tiaining- 
Imnse for the maintenanc'c and instruction of popular prcairhcrs, 
drawn from the lower ranks, to compete with the orators of reform. 
In 1526 he became court preacher to the emperor Ferdinand, and 
in 1527 and 1528 was sent by him as envoy to Spain and F.ngland. 
He approved the death by burning of Balthasai Hubmeier, the 
Baptist, at Vienna on the 10th of March 1528 In 1531 he was 
consecrated bishop of Vienna, and combired with this (till 1538) 
the aclmmistralion of the diocese of Ncustaclt. FTc died at Vienna 
on the 2ist of May 1541. Ilis works were collected in thiec 
volumes, 1537, 1539 and 1541. 

See r E. Kcttner, Lhss dc J Fahn Vita Scnptisque <1737), 
Wagenmann and Egli m Hcrzog-HauckS Fealcncvkhpadie (i8<)8) 

(A. Go ♦) 

FABERT, ABRAHAM DE (1599-1660), marshal of France, 
w-as the son of Abraham Fabcrt, seigneur de Monhns (d. 163S), 
a famous printer who rendered great services, civil and military, 
to Henry IV. At the age of fourteen he entered the Gardes 
franfaises, and in 1618 received a commission m the Piedmont 
regiment, becoming major in 1627. He distinguished himself 
repeatedly in the constant w-ars of the period, notably in La 
Rochelle and at the siege of Exilks in 1630. Ills bravery and 
engineering skill were again displayed in the sieges of Avesnes and 
Maubeuge in 1637, anci in 1642 Louis XIII . made him governor 
of the recently-acquired fortress of Sedan. In 1651 he became 
lieutenant-general, and in 1654 at the siege of Stenay he intio- 
duced new methods of sicgccraft which anticipated in a measure 
the great improvements of Vauban. In 165S Fabert was made 
a marshal of France, being the first commoner to attain that rank* 
He died at Sedan on the 17th of May 1660. 
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See Histmre du marichal de h'abeft (Amsterdcim, 1697) , P Barrc, 
Vte de Fabert (Pans, 1752) ; A. Fcillct, Le Premier Mmtchal de 
France pldhhen (Pans, 1869); Bourelly, Le Marhhal Fahert (Pans, 
1880) 

FABIAN [Fabianus], SAINT (d. 250), pope and martyr, was 
chosen pope, or bishop of Rome, in January 236 in succession to 
Anteros. Kiis(‘hius {Hist. Eccl. vi. 29) relates how the Christians, 
having assembled in Rome to elect a new bishop, saw a dove 
alight upon the head of Fabian, a stranger to the city, who was 
thus marked out for this dignity, and was at once proclaimed 
bishop, although there were several famous men among the 
candidates for the vacant position. Fabian was martyred during 
the persecution under the emperor Deems, his death taking place 
on the 20th of January 250, and was buried in the catacomb of 
Calixtus, where a memorial has been found. He is said to have 
baptized the eirifierur Philip and his son, to have done some build- 
ing in the catacornlis, to have improved the organization of the 
church m Rome, to have appointed officials to registi r the deeds 
of the martyrs, and to havT founded several churches in Fram e. 
His deeds are thus described in the Liber Pontificalis \ “ Hic 
regiones dividit diacombiis ct fecit vn siibdiaeones, (jui \ 11 
notariis immmercnt, ut gestas martvrum inti'gro fidehter ('ol- 
hgerent, et multas fabritas per c>miteria fieri praetepit 
Although there is very little authentic' mfoiination about habian, 
there is evidence that his episcopate was one of great importance 
in the history of the (S'uly chun h He was highly esteemed by 
Cyprian, bishop of ('arthage ; No\ alian refers to his iiobilissuiiar 
memoriae, and he c 01 responded with Origen. One authority 
refers to him as Flavian. 

Sec lli(‘ aiticle.on “habian" hv' ^ Harnack in Herzogdiauck’s 
PealcHi vh/opadu , Baud v. 189S) 

FABIUS, tlie name of a number of Roman soldiers and 
statesmen. The Fabian gens was one of the oldest and most 
distinguished patiician families of Rome. Its members claimed 
desc(*nt from Herenh's and a daughter of the .'Xrc-adian Kvandei 
From the earliest times it played a prominent part in Roman 
history, and was one of the two gentes exclusively charged with 
the management of the most ancient festnal m Rome — the 
Jmpcrcalia (Ovid, Fasti, n 375). The chief lamily names of the 
h'abian gens or chin, m republican times, were Vibulaniis, Ani- 
bustns, iM.iximus, Butco, Pictor, Jkirso, Labco ; w’lth surnames 
Verrucosus, Rulliiniis, (jiirgcs, Aernili inus, Allobrogicus (all 
of the Maximus branch). The most important members of the 
farnilc .ire the following ‘ — 

1 J\t\RCUs Fahius Amhi si i s, pontifex maximus in the year 
of the capture of Rome* iiy the Cauls (390). Jfis three sons, 
Quintus, Numeriiis and ('acso, although they had been sent as 
amb.issadoi >> to the (iauls when they were besieging Clusium, 
subsecpiently took part in hostilities (Livy v. 35). The Ciauls 
thereupon ciemanded then* surrender, on the ground that they 
had viol. lied the law of nations ; the Romans, by way of reply, 
elected them consulai tribunes m the following year. The result 
was the march of the Cauls upon Rome, tlie battle of the Alba, 
and the capture of the city (Tavy vi. i). 

2. Q. Faiuis M vximus, surnamed RuUiaiius or Riillus, 
master of the horse m the second Samnite \N ar to T>. Papiruis 
('ursor, by whom he was di'gradcd for hav ing fought the Samnites 
contrary to ordeis (lavy viii. 30), in spite of the fact that lie 
gamed a vk lory. In 31 when dictator, he was defeated b\ the 
Sammtes at lautuKu* (Livy ix 23). In 310 he defeated the 
Etruscans at the Vodimonian Lake. In 2(15, consul for the fifth 
time, he defeated, at the great battle of Scntinum, the combined 
forces of the Etrurians, Vmbiians, SiUnnites and Gauls (see 
Romk : History, IJ. “The Republic'*). As censor (304) he 
altered the arrangement of Appius Claudius Caccus, whereby the 
freedmen were taken into all the tribes, and limited them to the 
four city tribes. For this he is said to have received the title of 
Maximus, as the deliverer ol the ( oinitui from the rule of the mob 
(Livy ix. 46), but there is icason to think that this title was first 
conferred on his gtandsun. It is piobable that his achievements 
are greatly exaggerated by historians fav^ourable to the Fabian 
house. 

3. Quintus Fabius M vximus, surnamed Verrucosus (from a 


wart on his hp), Ovicula (‘‘ the lamb,^’ from his mild disposition] 
and Cundator (“ the delayer,” from his cautious tactics in th 
war against Hannibal), grandson of the preceding. He served hi 
first consulship m Liguria (233 B.C.), was cerwor (230) and const 
for the second time (228). In 218 he was sent to Carthage t 
demand satisfaction for the attack on Sagunlnnv (Livy xxi. 18 
According to the well-known story, he htld u[) a fold of his tog 
and offered the ( arthaginians the choice lK*tv\een pea( e and wui 
When they dcclartfl themselves indificrent, he let fall his tog 
with the word'*, " Tlu n take w^ar.” After the drastrous cam 
paign on the Trebia, and the defeat on the banks r f the Trasimen 
Lake, Fabius was named dictator (Livy calK him pro-dictatoi 
since he was nominated, not by the consul, but l)v the people 
in 217, and began his Uictics of “ masterly inactiv it) .” ^^lanccuv 
ring among the hills, where HanmbaPs cavalr) were useless, h 
cut ofi his supplies, harassed him incc-^santly, and did everythin 
except fight, PLs steady adherence to his plan caused dissatisfac 
tion at Rome and m his ow n camp, and ai ou v.d the suspicion tha 
he was merely endeavouring to prolong his c ommand. Minucie 
Rufus, his master of the hoise, seizc'd tlv oj^p )i tr.nity, during th 
absence of habius at Rome, to make an att.tclv upon the enem 
whi( h prov ed sue ce^sful, 1 lie peoplt, moK ih. n cv 1 convince 
that a forward movcmc'nt was net ts^arv , dr idcd the < oinman 
between Afiniic ms and h'abius (Liv V xxii is Pol)bm^nl 88 
Miniic Ills was Ld into iin ambuscade bv TLiimi!)a!, and Ins arm 
was only savtd bv the oppoitunc aiiival of labius. MmiRii 
confessed his mi^uike and benceiorth submitted to the ordcis c 
Imbius (Liv V x\m s-) At the end of the le^al timcMif six monti 
Fabius Ksigned the da t.ilorslup, and the war was cairicd on b 
the consuls, llu lesi It of the abandonment ol Inibian tactic 
was th*' divistei of ( annae (216) In 21 ; and 21 \ (as consul fr 
the third and fourth times) he w«is in tliarg-' ot the opcratior 
against Hannibal together with Claudius Marcellus (Li\y xxn 
30) lie laid sjtqe t(^ Capua, which had gone over to Ilannibj 
after Cann.ie, and captured the import«uit position of ( aahnnni 
in his hfth consulship (joc)) he retoc'^k Tarentnm, which Ihicl bee 
occii[>ied bv Hannibal foi three years (Liv y x\v n is. l'ol)])ii 
xiii. 4 , Flutandi, habins) lie died in 203 Fabius was 
stienuous opponent of the new aggressive policv , and did all 1 
could to prevent the invasion ol Alrica bv Snpio. He w, 
distinguished fur calmness and prude nre, while by no mear 
lac'king in courage when it was iC(|Ui'vd. In In-, litci V(*ai 
however, he hoc. line morose tiiicl showed jealousy of M^ing v our 
men, espicialiv ^uiplo {Lijc by Plutaich, Livy x\ -x\x ^ Polv 
bins iii. 87-10O). 

4 CJ. Pabils Mwi.mc s Afmii I vni's, eldest u of L Aemilii 
Faullus, adopted b\ luibius ( unctator. lie s^ivedi m the la 
Macedonian \\ .ir (ihS), and, as consul, defeated Viiiathus i 
Spam (Liv v, Epit 5 :). He v\as the jiujnl and patioii of Pul) bii 
(PoKbius will , x\]\. 0, xxxii. 8-10 , Livy xhv 33) 

5 ('). Fviais ^Iaximus Ai lobkucic ls_, son ot the abov^ 
consul T2I in (Cud. He obtained his surname fiom hi:» v iotoi 
over the Allubif»gLs and Arverrii in that veai (\ ell. I'at. u. ic 
Jvulropius IV. 22). As censor (108) he erected tlu first tnumpln 
arch. 

6 t>. Fabius Vi but wus, with his brother^ Taea) and ^larcii 
filled the consulship for seven vears m succession ( pS^ ^79 B.c. 
in the last year there was a reaction agam^t tin* ianuK , m t'oi 
secjueru'eol C'aeso espousing the cause ot the j»l'*bv'i uu 'ihereupo 
the Fabii - to the number, it is said, of 306 patiu laus, with 
5000 dependents — emigrated from Rome une'er iiu‘ leadership v 
Caeso, and settled on the banks of the ( remeia, a tew miles al ov 
Rome Fur two years the exiles continued lo be the citv ‘s elm 
defence against the \ cicntcs, until at last thev were' surprised an 
cut oil. The only survivor of the gens was Quintus, the son c 
Marcus, who appaiently took no part in the battle The stoi 
that he had been left behind at Rome on ac c oun i ot his y^^j^ c ai 
not be true, as be was consul ten years afterw ai cL This Quinn 
was consul in 467, 465 and 459, and a memiKr of the secon 
dcccmvirate m 450, on the fall of which he went into voluntai 
exile (Livy 11. 42, 48-50, iii. 1, 9, 41, 58, vi. i ; Dion, Hair 
viii. 82-80, IX. 14-22; Ovid, Fasti, 11. 195). 
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The Fabian name is met with as late as the and century a.d. A 
complete hst of the Fabu will bo found in de Vit‘s Onomasitenn ; 
see also W, N dn Kieu, Dtspuiatto de Genie fabia (1856), containing 
an account of 57 members of the family 

FABIUS PICTOR, QUINTUS, the father of Roman history, 
was born about 254 B.c. He w'as the grandson of Gams Fabius, 
who received the surname Pi (tor for his painting of the temple 
of Salus (302). He took an active part in the subjugation of the 
Gauls in the north of Italy (225), and after the battle of Cannae 
(216) was employed by the Romans to proceed to Delphi m order 
to consult the oracle of Apollo. He was tlie earliest prose writer 
of Roman history. His materials consisted of the Amtales 
Maximtj Covwuniarn Cousidarcs, and similar records ; the 
chronicles of the great Roman families ; and his own experiences 
in the Second Punic War. He is also said to have made much use 
of the Greek historian Diodes of Peparethus. His work, which 
was written in Greek, began w'lth the arrival of Aeneas m Italy, 
and ended with the Hannibalic war. Although Polybius and 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus frequently find fault with him, the 
first uses him as his chief authority for the Second Punic War. 
A Latin \ ersion of the work was in existence in the time of Cicero, 
but it is doubtful whether it was by Fabius Pictor oi by a later 
wilier with w^hom he Wvis confused— Q. Fabius ^laxmuis Ser- 
vilianus (consul 14-’) ; or there may have been tv\o annalists of 
the name of Fabius Pictor. 

Fiagment-, jii H Putei, Romduofitm } Ktvnieniir 

(18R3) ; ste also .Vw \i isis and Liv\ , ond TcudeLbchwabc, Jh^lorv 
of Roman Lita atute , ^ iio 

FABLE (]t. jable, I /at. jahula). With certain restrictions, 
the necessity of w'hicli will be shown in the course of the article, 
we may accept the definition of “ table ’’ which Dr Johnson pio- 
poses in his Life of Gay : ‘‘ A fable or apologue seems to b(‘, m its 
genuine state, a narrative m which beings irrational, and some- 
times inanimate (arbora, loquuntur, iiou taut urn fenu ), are, for the 
purpose of moral instruction, feigned to act anrl speak with human 
interests and passions.’^ The description of La Fontaine, the 
greatest of fabulists, is a poetic rendering of Johnson’s definition : 

** Fables 111 sootli are nut wliat th<-\ .ippisir ; 

Onr mondists .uc nnee, and -ikIi ''inall (bcr. 

Wc ^a^vn at vSermons, but we gl.idlv turn 

To moral tales, and so amused w’e learn " 

The fable is distinguished from the myth, which grows and is not 
made, the spontaneous and uncons( ions product of primitive 
fancy as it plays round some phenomenon of natural or historical 
fact. 'J'hc literary myth, such as, lor instance, the legend of 
Pandoia in Hesiod or the tale of Er m the Republic of Pluto, is 
really an allegory, and diffeis from the fable in so far as it is 
self-interpreting ; the story anrl the moral arc intermingled 
throughout IFdw'ccn the parable and the fable there h no clear 
line of demarcation, and theologians like Ticnch haw unwarrant- 
ably narrowed their definition of a parable to fit those of the 
New Testament. The soundest di-tinction is drawn by Neande^. 
In the fable human passions and actions arc attributed to beasts , 
m the parable the lower creation is emplo\cd only to illustrate 
the higher life ancl never transgresses tlie laws of its kind But 
whether Jotham’s apologue of the trees choosing a king, perhaps 
the first recorded in literature, should be classed as a fal>lc or a 
parable is hardly w’orth di'-puling. Lastly, w'e may point out 
the close affinity betw'een the fable and the proverb. A proverb 
is often a condensed or fossilized fable, and not a few fables are 
amplified or elaborated proverbs. 

The history of the fable goes back to the remotest antiquity, 
and Aesop has even less claim to be reckoned the father of the 
fable than has Homer to be entitled the father of poetry. The 
fable has its origin in the universal impulse of men to express their 
thoughts in concrete images, and is strictly parallel to the use of 
metaphor in language. It is the most widely diffused if not the 
most primitive form of literature. Though it has fallen from its 
high it still survives, as in J. Chandler Harris’s Uncle Remu^ 
and‘K.udyard Kipling’s Jungle Book, The Arab of to-day will 
invent a fable at every turn of the conversation as the readiest 
form of argument, and in the T if e of Coventry Patmore it is 
told how an impromptu fable of his about the pious dormouse 
found its way into Catholic books of devotion, 


Witli the fable, as w^e know it, the moral is indispcnsabl84 
As La Fontaine puts it, an apologue is composed of two parts,, 
body and soul. The body ib the story, the soul the morality4 
But if we revert to the earliest type wc shall find that this is no 
longer the case. In the primitive beast-fable, which is the direct 
progenitor of the Aesopian fable, the story is told simply for its 
own sake, and is as innocent of any moral as the fairy tales of 
Little Red Riding-Hood and Jack and the Beanstalk. Thus, 
m a legend of the Flathead Indians, the Little Wolf found in 
cloud-land his grandsires the Spiders wuth their grizzled hair and 
long crooked nails, and they spun balL of thread to let him down 
to earth ; when he came down and found his wife the Speckled 
Duck, whom the Old Wolf had taken from Inm, she fled in con- 
fusion, and this is why she lives and divTS alone to this vciy day^ 
Such animal mv ths are as common in the New World as in the Old, 
and abound from Finland and Kamtchatka to the Hottentots and 
Australasians. From the story invented, as the one above 
quoted, to account for some peculiarity of the animal W'orld, 
or told as a pine exercise of the imaginalion, just as a sailor spins 
a yarn about the sea-serpent, to the moral apologue the transition 
H easy ; and that it has been cffei'tdl by savages unaided by 
the example of higher races seems suificiently proved by the tales 
quoted by E. B. Tylor (Punnlwe Culture, vol 1. p. 411). From 
the beast-fables of savages we come next to the Oiienlal apologues, 
which wc still possess in their original form. 'I'he East, the land 
of m>th ami Itgeml, is the natural home of the lable, and Hindu- 
stan was the biithpluce, if not of the original of these talcs, at 
least of the oldest shajie in w'hieh they still exist. The Pancha 
Tanira (2nd century B c.), or fables of the Bralima Vishnu 
Sarman, have been tninslated from Sanskiit into almost every 
language and adapted by most modem fabulists. The Kahlah 
aiul Dimna (names of two jackals), or fables of Bidpai(or Pilpai), 
passed from India to western Ivuropc through the successive 
stages of Pahlavi (aru ient Persian), Arabic, (keck, Latin. By 
the end of the 16th ( cnlury there were Italian, trench and English 
versions. There is an excellent Arabic edition (Pans, 1816) with 
an introduction by S)lvcslre dc Sacy. 'Fhe H dopadesn, or 
“ friendly instruction,” is a mode rnized form of the same work, 
and of it there are three translations into Englisli by Ik C’harles 
Wilkins, Sir William Jones and Professor F. Johnson. The 
Hitnpadesa is a complete chaplet of fables loosely sluing together, 
but connected so as to form something of a continuous stoiy, 
with moral rctlec tiuns Ircely inicasperscd, purporting to be written 
for the instruction of some dissolute young princes. Thus, in the 
first fable a flock of pigeons see the grains of rice which a fowler 
has scattered, and are about to descend on them, when the king 
of the pigeons warns them by telling the fable of a traveller who 
l>eii)g greedy of a bracelet was devoured by a tiger. They neglect 
his warning and arc caught in the net, l)ut arc afterw ards deliv cred 
by the king of the mice, w ho tells the story of the Deer, the Jackal 
and the (Vow, to show that no real Iriendship can exist between 
the strong and the weak, the beast of prey and his quarry, and scj 
on to the end of the volume. AnothcT book of Eastern fables is 
well worthy of notice, Buddhaghoblui ^ Paiahlc^, a commentary 
on the Dbamma pada or BuddJudb Paths of Jdrtue. The original 
IS in Pali, but an fvnglish translation of the Burmese version 
was made by Captain T. Rogers, R.E. 

PVotn Hindustan the Sanskrit fables passed to China, Tibet 
and Persia ; and they must have reached Greece at an early age, 
for many of the fables whah passed under the name of Aesop 
are identical with those of the East. Aesop to ns is little more 
than a name, though, if we may trust a passing notici' in Herodotus 
(11. 134), he must have lived in the 6th century B.c. Probably 
his fables were never written down, though several are ascribed 
to him by Xenophon, Aristotle, Plutarch and other (keek writers, 
and IMato represents Soeiates as beguiling his last days by 
versifying such as he remembered. Aristophanes alludes to 
them as merry tales, and Plato, while excluding the poets from 
his ideal republic, admits Aesop as a moral teacher. Of the 
various versions of Aesop's Fables, by far the most trustworthy 
is that of Babriiis or Babrias, a Greek probably of tlie 3rd 
centur}' .\.d., who rendered them in chol iambic verse. These, 
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which were long known in fragments only, were recovered in a 
MS» found by M. Minas in a monastery on Mount Athos in 1842, 
now in the British Museum.^ An inferior version of the same m 
Latin iambics was made by Phaodrus, a slave of Thracian origin, 
brought to Rome m the time of Augustus and manumitted by him. 
Phaedrus professes to polish in senanan verse the rough-hewn 
blocks from Aesop’s quarry ; but the numerous allusions to 
contemporary events, as, for example, his hit at Sejanus in the 
Frogs and the Sun, which brought upon the author disgrace and 
imprisonment, show that many of them are original or free adapta- 
tions. For some time scholars doubted as to the genuineness of 
Phaedrus’s fables, but their doubts have been lately dispelled 
by a closer examination of the MSS. and by the disco\'erv of two 
verses of a fable on a tomb at Apulurn in iJacia. Phaednis's 
stylo is simple, clear and brief, hut dry and unptjetical ; and, 
as Lessing has pointed out, he often falls into absurdities when 
he deserts his original. For instance, in Aesop the dog with the 
meat in his moutli sees his reflection in the water as he passes 
over a bridge ; I’liaedrus makes him see it as he swims across the 
river. 

'lb sum up Lhe characteristics of the Aesopian fable, it is 
artless, simple and transparent. It affects no graces of style, and 
we hardly need the text with which each concludes, o fivOo<i 6y)Xol 
oT/, k.t.A. The moral inculcate<l is that of Proverhvd Plnlosophv 
and Poor Richarifs Almanacks. Aesop is no maker ot phrases, but 
an orati^r a ho wishes to gam some point 01 induce some course of 
action. It is the Aesopian t\pe that Aristotle has in view when 
lie tieats of the fable as a branch of rhetoric, not of poetry. 

'Fhe Latin race was given to raorahzing, and the language lent 
itself to (lisp and pointed narratue, but they lacked the free 
play of fain y, the childlike “ mal ( -bt lie\ c,” to j^ruduce a national 
bo(Iy of fables With the doubtful exceptiun of Phaeuius, w’c 
possess notliing but solitary examples, siK'h as the famous 
apoli'guo of Menenius Agrippa to tin* Pl(‘bs and the exquisite 
Town Mouse and (buntry Mouse of II()ra(v’s Satires 

The fables ol the rhetorician Aphthonius about A.D. 400 in 
(jreck prose, and those in Latin elegiac \cr3e by Avranus, used 
for (entuiies as a text-book in schools, form in th^‘ history of 
the apologue a link b(‘tween classical and medieval tunes. In a 
Latin di\.3-s, somt times in prose, sometimes in regular verse, 
and soiuelime'5 in rhymed stanzas, the fable contributed, with 
othei kinds of ninatives, to make up thi‘ hug^ mass of stones 
whidi has lK<.n becjiiecuhcil to us by tlie monastic libraries. 
The.-ie sei\a;d mote uses than one. Ihey were at on( e easier and 
safer reading than the classics. To the lazy monk they stood in | 
place of novt‘ls , to the more industrious and gifted they lur- 
nished an ex(‘ri n-c on a par with Latin \cisc composition in our ' 
public sehooK ; tf:e more original transformed them into fabliaux, j 
or embodieil them in edifying stories, as in the Gcsla Rovianorum. 
It IS not in the Speculum Doctrinalc of ^hncent de Beauvais, a 
Dominican ol the i2tii century, nor m the collection of his 
contemporary Odo de (bnnton, an English Cistercian, nor in 
rianudco of the 14th century, whose one distinction is to have 
added to the lables a hie of Aesop, that the direct line^ge of La 
FonUiiiie must he traced. It is the fablniux thvit inspued some 
ot his best fables — the Lion’s Court, the Young Widow , the Coach 
and the Fly. 

Asthesupremacyof Latin declined and modern languages began 
to be turned to literary uses, the table took a new hie. Not only 
were there numerous adaptations of Aesop, knowm as Ysopets, 
1x1 1 Mane de France in the 13th century composed many original 
fables, some rivalling La Fontaine s in simplicity and gracefulness. 

J .ator, also, fables were not wanting, though not numerous, in 
the English tongue. Chaucer has given us one, in his Nonne 
Preste’s 'bale, w'hich is an expansion of the fable Don Cot el don 
Werpil of Mane dc France; another is L}dgate’s tale of The 
Churl and tlie Bird. 

Several of Odu’s tales, like Chaucer’s story, can be ultimately 

^ M. Minas prof(‘ss(’(l to have distovered under tlio same circum- 
stances anothtT coUectam ot junet>-lour fables by Babiius This 
' cund part v as aicept«-d by Sir G. C. Lewi',, but J Conmgton 
(oncluM\('ly piovcd it spiuious, and probably a foigcry. See 
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traced to the History of Reynard the Fox. This great beast-epic 
has been referred by Grimm as far back as the loth century, and 
is known to us in three forms, each with indcpiendent episodes, 
but all wov cn upon a common basis. The Latin form is probably 
the earliest, and the poems Reinardus and Ysengnnus date from 
the loth or iith century. Next come the (ierman versions. 
The most ancient, that of a mirmesinger Heinrich der Glirhesaere 
(probably a Swabian), was analysed and edited by Grimm in 1840. 
The French pc)(‘m of more than 30,000 lines, the Raman du 
Rcnard, Ixilongs probably to the 13th century. In 1498 appeared 
Reynke de Poss^ almost a literal version in Low Saxon of the 
Flemish poem of tlue 12th century, Rctnaeit de Vos, Hence 
the well-known version of Goethe into modern German hexa- 
meters was taken, lhe poem has been w'ell named “ an unholy 
w'orld Bible.” In it the Aesopian fable received a development 
whuh was in several nspects quite oiiginal. W'c have here no 
short and unconneided stones. Maton ds, partly borrowed from 
older apologues, but in a much grevtir pioportion new, are 
worked up into one long and systematic tale. The moral, so 
prominent in the falde proper, shrinks so far into the background, 
that the epic might be considered a w'oi k of pure ficlion. an animal 
romance. The attempts to discover m it personal satire have 
signally failed ; some critits deny even the design to icpresent 
human conduct at all ; and we can scarcely get neariT to its 
.signification than by rtgarding it as being, in a general way, what 
CaiKh' has c.illcd “a jxirod\ of human life.” It repres(‘nl'> a 
contest mamtamccl success! ully, by selfi'sh craft and audacity, 
against enemies of all sorts, in a half-baibarous and ill-organized 
society. With his weakest fne>, like Chaimtcclere the Cock, 
Reynard uses brute-forcc ; over the wisik who are protected, like 
Kiward the Hare and Belin the Ram. lie is v k tonous by uniting 
V lolenoe with cunning ; bnnn, the dull, strong, formidable Bear, 
IS humbled by having greater pow'er than his own enlisted against 
him ; and the most dangevons of all the fox's enemies, Isengnm, 
the obstinate, greedy and implac'able Wolf, after being baflled 
by repeated strokes of malu'ious ingenuity, torces Reynard to a 
single combat, but even thus is not a match for his dexterous 
adversary. The knavish fox has allies worthy of him in Grimbart 
the wat( hfiil badger, and in his own aunt Dame Rukenawc, the 
learn^l She-ape ; and he plays at his jdeasure on the simple 
credulity of the Taon-King, the image of an impotent feudal 
sovereign. 'Lhe cluinuters of these and other brutes are kept 
up with a rude kind ol ('onsislaniy, which gives them great 
liveliness ; many of iJic iiK.idents are devl^ed with much force 
of humour; and the sly hits at the weak points of medieval 
polity and manners and religion are incessant and palpable. 

It IS needless to trace the tabic, or illustration^ Ixirrowcd from 
fables, that so tn^quently occur as incident.d ornaments in the 
older liteiaturc of England and other counti les. It lias appeared 
m every modem nation of I'nrope, l>ut has ncnvhiTC Ixx'omc v’ery 
important, and has hardly ever exhibited much oiiginality either 
ot spirit or of manner. In English, Pi lor transplanted from France 
some of La Fontaine’s case of naiTation and artful artles'^ness, 
while Gay took as his model the Conies rather than the Fables. 
Gay's fables are ( flcn piflitical satires, but some, like the Fox on 
Ins Deathbed, ha\ c the true ring, and m the Hare with many 
Friends there is genuine pathos. 'To Drvden's spirited remodel- 
lings of old poems, lomancos and fabliaux^ the name of fables, 
which he w'as pleased to give them, is quite inapplicable. In 
German, Dagedorn and Gellert, both famous in their day and 
the latter extolled by Goethe, are quite forgotten ; and even 
L(*ssing's fables are read by few but schoolboys. In Spanish, 
\ narte's tables on literarv’ subiects are spnghtly and graceful, 
but the critic is more than the iabulist. A spirited version ot the 
best appeared in Magazine, 1830), Among Italians 

Pignotti IS famous for vcisatihtv and ci'immand ot rliythm, as 
amongst Russians is Knlol'f tor his keen satire on Un^Man society. 
He has been translated into English by Ralston. 

France alone m modern times has attained any pre-eminence in 
the fable, and this distinction is almost entirely owing to one 
author. Marie de I'rancc in the 13th century, Gillcs Corrorit, 
Guillaume Haudent and Guillai me Guoroult in the i6th, arc now 
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studied mainly as the precursors of La Fontaine, from whom 
he may have borrowed a stray hint or the outline of a story. 
The unique character of his work has given a new word to the 
French language : other writers of fables are called jahulisteSy 
La FonUine is named le fabUer, He is a true poet ; his verse 
is exquisitely modulated ; his love of nature often reminds us of 
Virgil, as do his tenderness and pathos (see, for instance, The 
Two Pigeons and JJeath and the Woodcutter). He is full of sly 
fun and delicate humour , like Horace he satirizes without 
woundwig, and “ plavs around the heart,” Taxstly, he is a keen 
obser\er of men. The whole society of the 17th century, its 
greatness and its foibles, its luxury and its squalor, from Le 
grand imnarque to the poor unmanly from lus majesty the lion 
to the courtier of an ape, is painted to tin life. To borrow his 
own phrase, La Fontaine’s fables are “ une ample comcdie 
a cent actes divers " Rousseau did his best to discredit the 
Fables as immoral and corruptors of youth, but in spite of Emile 
they aic studied in every French school and arc more familiar 
to most Frenchmen than their breviar}\ Among the successors 
of La Fontaine the most distinguished is Flonan. He justly 
estimates his own menfs in the pretty apologue that he prefixed 
to his Fables, He asks a sage whetlier a fabulist writing after 
T.a Fontaine \\ould not be wise to consign his work to the flames. 
The sage replies hy a question : ” \\ hat would you say did some 
sweet, ingenuous Maid of Athens refuse to let herself be seen 
because tin re was onre a Helen of 'I’roy ? ” 

The fables of Lessing represent the reaction against the French 
school of fabulists. “ With La Fontaine himself,” says Lessing, 
“ 1 have no C[uarrel, hut against the imitators of La Fontaine I 
enter my protest,” Ihs attention v\,as fitst called to the fable 
by (iellert’s popular w'ork published m 1 746. Gcllert’s fables were 
closely modelled after La Fontaine’s, and were a vehicle foi lively 
railings against the fair sex, and hits at contemporary follies. 
Lessing’s early cssa) s were in the same style, hut his subsequent 
study of tlie histor)^ and theory of the fable led him to discard his 
former model as a perva^rsion of later times, and the “ F'abeln,” 
published in 1759, are the outcome of his riper views. Lessing’s 
fables, like all that he wrote, display his vigorous common sense. 
He lias, It IS true, little of La F'ontaine’s curiosa /elietlas^ his sly 
humour and lightness of touch ; and Hrenchmen w’ould say that 
his criticism of La FTmtame is an illustration of the fable of the 
sour grapes. On the other hand, he has the rare power of looking 
at both sides of a moral problem , he holds a brief for the stupul 
and the feeble, the ass and the lamb ; and in spite of his formal 
protest against poetical ornament, there is m not a few of his 
fables a vein of true poetry, as m the Sheep (11. 13) and Jupiter 
and the Sheep (li. 18). But the monograph w'hich introduced the 
Fabeln is of more importance than the fables themselves. 
According to Lessing the ideal fable is that of Aesop. All the 
elaborations and refinemenls of later authors, from Phaedrus 
to La Fontaine, are perversions of this original. The fable is 
essentially a moral prec’ept illustrated by a single example, 
and It is the lesson thus enforced which gives to the fable its 
unity and makes it a work of art. The illustration must be either 
an actual occurrence or represented as such, because a fictitious 
case invented ad hoc can appeal but feebly to the reader’s 
judgment. Lastly, the fable requires a stoiy or connected chain 
of e\ents. A single fact will not make a fable, hut is only an 
emblem. We thus arrive at the following definition : — “ A fable 
is a relation of a series of changes which together form a whole. 
The unity of the fable consists herein, that all the parts lead up to 
an end, the end for which the fable was invented being the moral 
precept.” 

We may notice in passing a problem in connexion with the 
fable which had long been debated, but never satisfactorily 
resolved till Lessing took it in hand — Why should animals 
have been almost universally chosen as the chief dramalts 
personae} I'he reason, according to Lessing, is that animals 
hj-ve difttiUct characters whuh arc known and recognized by all. 
The fabulist who writes of Bntannicus and Nero appeals to the 
few w'ho know' Roman history. The Wolf and the Lamb comes 
home to every one whether learned or simple. But, besides this, 


human sympathies obscure the moral judgment ; hence it follows 
that the fable, unlike the drama and the epos, should abstain 
from all that is likely to arouse our prejudices or our passions. 
In this respect the Wolf and the Lamb of Aesop is a more perfect 
fable than the Rich Man and the Poor Man’s Ewe Lamb of Nathan. 

Lessing’s analysis and definition of the fable, though he seems 
himself unconscious of the scope of his argument, is in truth its 
death-w'arrant. The beast-fable arose in a primitive age w'hcn 
men firmly believed that beasts could talk and reason, that any 
w'olf they met might be a wcrc-w'olt, that a peacock might be a 
Pythagoras m disguise, and an ox or even a cat a being worthy of 
their w'orship. To this succeeded the second age of the fable, 
which belongs to the same stage of culture as the Hebrew proverbs 
and the gnomic poets of Greece. That honesty is the best policy, 
that death is common to all, seemed to the men of that day 
profound truths w'orthy to be embalmed m verse or set off by the 
aid of story or anecdote. Last comes an age of high literary 
culture which tolerates the trite morals and hackneyed tales for 
the sake of the exquisite setting, and is amused at the wot wliidi 
introduces topics and characters of the day under the tianspareiit 
veil of animal life. Sue h an ai tificial product can be nothing moi e 
than the fashion of a day, and must, like pastoral poetry, die a 
natural death. A serious moralist would hardly choose that foim 
to inculcMte, like Mandcville in his Fable of the Bets, a ntw 
doctrine in morals, for the moral of the fable must be such that 
he who runs may read. A true poet will not care to naiscpicnidc 
as a moral teacher, or show his wit by refurbishing some old-world 
maxim. Yet Tame m France, Lowell in America, and J. A. 
FToude in England ha\e jiroved that the fable as one lurm of 
literature is not yet extinct, and is capable of new and unexpected 
developments. 

BiiiLiOGRcem — Jiatonf)uw, ed Koscgaitm (Bonn, 184!^) , 
H itopadesa^ cd Max iMiiller (1804), SiKistn* dc Sacy, LaJilah (t 
Dimna^ on hof>lcs dc Bidpai, en Aiahc, pmuhe^ d'xni nunioiu sio 
/ ioteine dc (C licxe (Pans, j 8K)), translated by tlu* K{'\ \\ yndln m 
J\natrld)ull (Oxford, 1810), Conij>arctti, J^uenhe nilot fut nl Td.io 
di Sindebdd (Milan, iHfxd , Max Muller, “ Migration ol F'ables,” 
Chip^ pom a (toman 11 (uAs'/a//>, vol i\ . (1875), Ktlln, Vnlc}- 
suchinif'cn ithcr die (reschuhtc dcr g) la hist hrn hahel (Lci[)zi44, 1802) , 
Bahiius^ ed W G RutluTfoid, with cxcuisiis on (jn(‘k fab^'s 
(18S3); L Ibrvieiix', J holmlisie^ lahns (i88q), Jaboli Giimni, 
Pemhart Emits (Beilm, 18^4) , A C M Rolant, Fables undiits de^ 
A//®, XIIF et XIV* iSrc (Pans, 1825), 'lame, Lssai 

snr les fables de La Fontaine ( 1853 ) ; Saint-Marc (iirardin. La 
hontaine et Ics fabulistts (Pans, 18O7) (F" S ) 

FABLIAU. The entertaining talcs in eight-syllable rhymed 
verse which form a marked section of French medieval litera- 
ture are called fabliaux, the word being derived by Littre from 
fahlel, a diminutive of fable. It is a mistake to suppose, as is 
frequently done, that every legend of the middle ages is a faliliau. 
In a poem of the 12th century a clear distinction is drawn 
between songs of chivalry, war or love, and fabliaux, which aic 
recitals of laughter. A fabliau always related an event ; it wvis 
usually brief, containing not more than 400 lines ; it was neither 
sentimental, religious nor supernatural, but comic and gay. 
MM. dc Montaiglon and Raynaud, who have closely investigated 
this class of literature, consider that about 150 fabliaux have 
come down to us more or less intact ; a vast number have 
doubtless disappeared. It appears from a phrase in the writings 
of the trouvere, Henri d’Andeli, that the fabliau was not thought 
worthy of being copied out on parchment. The wonder, then, 
is that so many of these ephemeral compositions have been 
pre.served. Arguments brought forward by M. Joseph Bedier, 
however, tend to show that we need not regret the disappearance 
of the majority of the fabliaux, as those which were copied into 
MSS. were those which were felt to be of the greatest intrinsic 
value. As early as the 8th century fabliaux must have existed, 
since the faithful are forbidden to take pleasure in these fabulas 
tnanes by the Paenitentiale of Egbert, But it appears that all the 
early examples are lost. 

In the opinion of the best scholars, the earliest surviving 
fabliau is that of Richeut, which dates from 1159. This is a 
rough and powerful study of the coarse life of the day, with 
little plot, but engaged with a realistic picture of manners. 
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Such poems, but of a more strictly narrative nature, continued 
to be produced, mainly m the north and north-east of France, 
until the middle of the 14th century. Much speculation has been 
expended on the probable sources of the tales which the trouv^res 
told. The Aryan theory, which saw in them the direct influence 
of India upon Europe, has now been generally abandoned. It 
does not seem probable that any ancient or exotic influences were 
brought to bear upon the French jongleurs, who simply invented 
or adapted stories of that universal kind which springs unsown 
from every iintillcd field of human society. More remarkable 
than the narratives themselves is the spirit in which they are 
told. This is full of the national humour and the national irony, 
the true esprit gnulois. A very large section of these popular 
poems deals satirically with the pretensions of the clergy. Such 
are the famous Preire aiix mures ^ the Pretre qitt dil la Passion 
ancl Les Perdnx, Some of these arc innocently merry ; others arc 
singularly depraved and obscene. Another class of fabliaux is 
that which c'omprises jests against the ])rofessions ; in this, 
the most prominent example is Le Vilaui Mire^ a satue on 
doctors, which curiously predicts the Medecin malgre Ini of 
Moli^re. 'i'here are also tales whose purpose is rather voluptuous 
than wiLty, and whose aim is to excuse libcrtinage and render 
marriage ridiculous. Among these are prominent Court Mantel 
and Le Dit de Betenger, Vet another class repeated, with a 
strain of irony or oddity, such familiar classical stories as those 
of Narcissus, and Pyramus and Tliisbc. It is rarely that any 
elevation of tone raises these poems above a familiar and even 
playful level, but there arc some that are almost idealistic. 
Among these the story of a sort of Sisyphus errant, Le Chet>alter 
de Barizely offers an ethical interest which lifts it m certain 
respects above all other surviving fabliaux. An instance of the 
pathetic fabliau is Ilousse Partie, a kind of primitive version of 
the story of King Lear. 

In ('omposing these pieces, of very varied character, the 
jongleurs have practised an art which was in many respects 
rudimentaiv, but sincere and simple The student ot language 
finds the lich vocabulary of the fabliaux much more attractive 
to him than the conventionality of the serious religious and 
amatory poems of the same age The objed of tlie writers was 
the immediate amusement of their audience ; bv reference to 
familiar things, they hoped to arouse a (juick and genuine 
merriment. Hence their incorrectness and their negligence 
are balanced by a delightful ease and absence of pedantry, and 
in the fabliaux we get closer than elsewhere to the living diction 
of medieval France. It is true that if we extend too severe a 
judgment to these pieces, we may find ourselves obliged to 
condemn them altogether. An instructed French critic, vexed 
with their faults, has gone so far as to say that “ the subjects 
of these tales are degrading, their inspiration nothing better 
than flat and cruel derision, their distinguishing features rascality, 
vulgarity and platitude of style.” From one point of vunv, this 
condemnation of the fabliau is hardlv too severe But such 
scholars as Gaston Pans and Paul Meyer have not failed to 
emphasize other sides to the question. They have praised, in 
the general laxity of style and garrulity of the middle ages, 
the terseness of the jongleurs ; in the jieriod of false ornament, 
their fidelity to nature ; in a time of general vagueness, the 
sharp and picturesque outlines of their art. One feature of the 
fabliaux, how'ever, cannot be praised and yet must not be over- 
looked In no other section of the world’s literature is the scorn 
and hatred of women so prominent. It is diflVult to account 
for the anti-feminine rage which pervades the fabliaux, and takes 
hideous shapes in such examples as Le Valet aux deux femmes^ 
Le Peeheur de l^ont-sur-Seine and Chiehejace et Bigorne. Probably 
this was a violent reaction against the extravagant cult of 
woman as expressed in the contemporary lais as well as m the 
legends of saints The exaggeiation was not greater in the one 
case than in the other, and it is probable that the exaltation was 
made endurable to those who listened to the trouv^res by the 
corresponding degradation. AVe must remember, too, that 
those who listened were not nobles or clerks, they were the 
common people. The fabliaux were fabellae tgnobiltum, little 
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stories told to amuse persons of low degree, who were irritated 
by the moral pretensions of their supenors 

The names of about twenty of the authors of fabliaux have 
been preserved, although in most cases nothing is known of then 
personal history. The most famous poet of this class of writing 
is the man whose name, or more probably pseudonym, was 
Rutebeuf. lie wrote Frere Denvse and Lc Saenslani, while tc 
him is attributed the Dtt d\'lrtstoic, in the t oursc of whi( h Aristotk 
gives good advice to Alexander. Fabliaux, however, form but a 
small part of the work of Rutebeuf, who was a satirical poet oi 
wide accomplishment and varied cncrg> . Most of the jongleurs 
who wrote these merry and indecent talcs in (»c tusyllabic verse 
were persons of less disliiution. Henri d’.XndLli was an ecclesi 
astic, attached, it is supposed, to the cathedral of Rouen. Jear 
dc Conde, who flourished in r-mrt of Hainaut from 1310 ic 
1340, and who is the latest < f the genuine writers of fabliaux 
lived in comfort and scf unty, but most of the professiona 
jongleurs seem to have spent their v ears in a Bohemian existence 
wandering among the clergy and the merchant class, alternatel) 
begging for money and food and renting their mocking V’erses. 

Ihe j)riiicipal authorities fot tlu* EiMiaux arc MM \natole dt 
Montaigloii and Gaston Ravnaud, who juiblislK'd the tf\t, m 6 v'ols 
hetw'een 1872 and 1800 This t'dition corivTted and sup^dementcc 
the very valuable labouis of M< on (1808-1823) and jubmal (1830 
1842) 'Ihe wotKs ol Iknri d’Andeh were cditid by M A Heror 
m 1880, and those of KuteluMil were made tlu* subject ot an ex 
hausliM* monogiaph bv M Loon CKdat m 1801 S< e also th( 
editions ol scpar.itc fabliaux by Gaston Pans, IMul Meyer, Ebehng 
August Sclieler and other modern scholars. Joseph Bcdier’s Let 
Fabliaux (1895) is a useful summary^ of cntical oj)inion on th< 
entire subject (E G ) 

FABRE, FERDINAND (1830- 1898), French nov’clist, was borr 
at Bedarieux, m Herault, a very picturesque district of th( 
south of k ranee, which he made completely his own in literature 
He was the son of a local architect, who failed in business, anc 
Ferdinand was brought uj> by his uncle, the Abbe FulcTan Fabre 
at Camplong among tlie mulberry woods. Of his childhood anc 
early youth he has given a charming account in Ma Vocatioh 
(1889) He was destined to the priesthood, and was sent foi 
that purpose to the seminary of St Pons de Thomieres, where, ir 
1848, he had, as he believed, an ecstatic vision of Christ, win 
warned him 'Mt is not the will of God that thou shouldst }:>e i 
priest.” He had now to look about for a profession, and, aftei 
attempting medicine at Montpellier, was articled as a law veer's 
clerk in Pans. In 1853 he published a volume of verses, Feiullet. 
dc lierre, broke down m health, and crept back, humble anc 
apparently without ambition, to his old home at Bedarieux 
After some eight or nine years of (ountiy life he reappeared ir 
I^aris, with the M.S of his earliest novvl, Les Coiirbezon (1862) 
in which he treated the subject which was to recur in almost al 
his books, the daily business of country priests in the Ccv'cnnes 
This story enjoved an immediate success with the literary class 
of readers ; George Sand praised it, Sainte-Beuve hailed in it' 
author the strongest of the disriples of Bal/ae,” and it waj 
crowned liy the French Academy. From this time forth Fabre 
settled down to the production of novels, of which at the lime oi 
his death he had published about twenty. Among these the 
most important wore Le Chevrier (1868), unuiuc among hi' 
works as written in an experimental mixture of Cov enol patoL^ 
and French of the i6th centurv , L'Ahhe Tigranc, candidal d h 
papaute (1S73), t'ommon consent liie best of all Fabre’s 
nov'els, a very powerful picture of unscrupulous priestly ambition 
Mon Oncle CelesUn (1881), a study of the entirely single and 
tender-hearted country abb^" , and Lucifer (i8vS4), a marvellous 
galkrv of serious clerical portMits In 1883 Fabre was appointed 
curator of the Mazarin Library, with rooms in the Institute, 
where, on nth February iSqS, he died after a brief attack ol 
pneumonia. Ferdinand Fabre occupies m French literature a 
position somcw'hat analogous to that of Mr 'Ihomas Hardy 
amongst English writers of fiction. He deaE almost exclusively 
with the population of the mountain villages of Hdrault, and 
particularly with its priests. He loved most of all to treat ol 
the celibate virtues, the fetnctlv ecclesiastical passions, the 
enduring tension of the yoking soul drawn between the spiritual 
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vocation and the physical demands of nature. Although never 
a priest, he preser\cd a comprehension of and a sympathy with 
the clerical character, and he alwa>s indignantly denied that he 
was hostile to the C hurch, although he stood just outside her 
borders. Fabre posse‘^sod a Jimited and a monotonous talent, 
but w’lthin his own field he was as original as he was wholesome 
and charming. 

i5co also I I.ciiiaitrc, (..onUmpotainSf aoI, ii. ; G. I’clli'-.'.ier, 
Etudes de hiiluitmc ainr (i<S’n8), E. \\% 1 tetuh 

Profiles (1005) (E G ) 

FABRE D’^GLANTINE, PHILIPPE FRANCOIS NAZAIRE 
(1750-1794), French dramatist and revolutionist, w'as born at 
Carcassonne on tlie 28th of July 1750. His real name -was 
simple Fabre, the “ (rEglantine ” being added in comrnemora* 
tion of his receiving the golden eglantine ot C'lemence Isiuirc from 
the academy of the floral games at Toulouse. After travelling 
through the provinces as an actor, he came to Pan^, and produced 
an unsuccessful comedy entitled Lcs Cnts de leitres, on le pro- 
vuuial d Parts (1787). A tnigedy, Aiit^nsta, produced at the 
Theatre Fratiiats^ was also a failure. One only of his plays, 
Philmtc, on la suite dii Mt^anthropc (1790), still preseiwcs its 
reputation. It professes to be a continuation of Mohere's 
MisattihopCy but the Ihto of the piece is of a different character 
from the nominal prototype —an impersonation, indeed, of 
pure and simple egotism. On its pulihration the play was 
mtroduced by a preface, in which tlic author mercilessly satirizes 
the Optiimste of his ri\al ]. F. Collm d’Harlevillc, whose Clidtcaiix 
en Espagne had gained the applause which Fabre’s Prhompiueux 
(1789) had failed to win. The character of Philinte had much 
political significance* Alcestc receued the highest praise, and 
evidently represents the citizen patriot, W'hile Philmtc is a 
dangerous aristocrat in disguise. Fabre was president and 
secrctar)’ of the club of the Cordeliers, and belonged also to the 
Jacobin club. lie w’as chosen by I )anton as his private secrclart', 
and sat in the National ('onvcntion. He voted for the king's 
death, supporting the maMiuitm and the law' of the suspected, 
and he was a bitter enemy of the Cirondms. After the death of 
Mat at he published a Portrait de I A mi du PeupU. On the 
abolition of the Gregorian calendar he sat on the committee 
entrusted with tltc formation of the republican substitute, 
and to him was due a large part of the new nomcnclatinc, with 
its poetic Pratrial and I'loreal, its prosaic Pttmidi and Duodi, 
The report w hich he made on the subject, on the 24th of October, 
has some scientific value. On the 12th of January 1794 he was 
arrested by order of the committee of public safety on a charge 
of malversation and forgery in connexion with the affaiis of the 
Cximpagnie des Indcs. Documents still existing prove that the 
charge was altogether groundless. During his trial Fabre sliow'ed 
the greatest calmness and sang his ow'n well-known song of 
II pleuij il pleut, hetgere^ venire ies blancs moutons. He was 
guillotined on the 5th of April 1794. On his way to the scaffold 
he distubiited his manuscript poems to the people. 

A posthumous jilay, Les Preceptciirs, steeped w Ith tlie doctrines 
of Rousseau’s Entile j was performed on the 17th of September 
1794, and met with an enthusiastic reception. Among Fabre’s 
other plays are the gay and successful Convalescent de cjualite 
(1791), and Vlnlngiie epustolaiie (1791). In the latter play 
Fabre is supposed to liavc drawm a jxirtrait of the painter Jean 
Baptiste Greuze. 

The aiithoi's (Euite^ mS/tcs et po’ithunies vcic jaiblishcd at Pans 
1802, 2 See Albert Maurin, Galcuc hist de la Peoclntion 

fran^aise^ tumc ri ; Jnlcs Janin, Htst de la lilt dram \ Chenier, 
lahleau de la hit fr 'auQaise , F, A Aulaid m the Koxivelle Revue 
(July 1885). 

FABRETTI, RAPHAEL (1618-1700), Italian antiquary, was 
born in 1618 at Urbiiio in Umbria. He studied law at Cagli and 
Urbmo, where he took the degree of doctor at the age of eighteen. 
While in Rome he attracted the notice of Cardinal Lorenzo 
Impenali, who employed him successively as treasurer and 
auditor of the papal legation in Spain, where he remained 
thirteen years. Meanwhile, his favourite classical and anti- 
quarian studies not neglected ; and on his return journey 
he made importawtobservations of tbe relics and monuments of 


Spain, France and Italy. At Rome he w'as appointed judge of 
appellation of the Capitol, which post he left to be auditor of the 
legatKm at Urbino. After three years he returned to Rome, on 
the invitation of Cardinal Carpegna, vicar of Innocent XI., 
and devoted himself to antiquarian research, examining with 
minute care the monuments and inscriptions of the (Jiimpagna. 
He always rode a horse which his friends nicknamed '‘Marco 
Polo,” after the Venetian traveller. By Innocent XIT. he was 
made keeper of the archives of the castle St Angelo, a charge 
which he retained till his death. He died at Rome on the 7th of 
January 1700. His collection of inscriptions and monuments 
WAS purchased by Cardinal Stoppani, and placed in the ducal 
palace at Urbmo, where they may still be seen. 

His work De Aquts et Aquac-diictibus veicris Romae (1680), 
three dissertations on the topograj^hy of ancient Latium, is 
inserted in Graevius’s Thesaurus, iv. (1677). His interpretation 
of certain fiassages in Livy and other classical author-, inv'olved 
him in a dispute with Gronovius, winch bore a strong resemblance 
to that between Chiton and Salmasius, Gronovius addressing 
Fabrelti as Faber Rustims, and the latter, m reply, speaking of 
Grunnovxus and his Utnnlitia. In this controversy Fabretti 
used the pseudonym lasitheus, which he afterwards took as his 
pastoral name in the Academy of the Arcadians. JIis other 
works, De Colunma T raj am Syntagma (Rome, 1683), and 
Inscripiionum Antiquarutn Explicaiio (Rome, 1699), throw' much 
light on Roman anticjuity. In the former is to be lound his 
explication of a bas-relief, with inscriptions, now in the Capitol 
at Rome, representing the war and taking of Troy, known as the 
Iliac table. Letters and other shorter works of Fabretti are to 
be found in publications of the tune, as the Journal des Savants, 

Sec CrcscuiAb<-ni, Lc I itc di qli Axadt illusiil, Jvibiom, Vitae 
Ildloium, \i 174; Niceion, iv. 372; J Lamms, Memorabilia 
Jtiilorum i) iiditioiic puicsttintuim (Flon'ncc, 1712-1748) 

FABRIANI, SEVERING (1792-1849), Italian author and 
teacher, was born at SpiJanibeito, Italy, on the 71I1 of January 
1792. Entering the Church, he took up educational work, but 
in consequciKe of complete loss of voice he resolved to devote 
himself to teaching deaf mutes, and foundfsi a small school 
specially for them. I'liis school the duke of Modena made into 
an institute, and by a special authority from the pope n teaching 
stuff of nuns was ajipointcd. Fabriani’s mctliod of instruction 
is summed up in his Logical I Alters on Italian Grammar (1847). 
He died on Uie 27th of April 1849. 

FABRIANO, a towm of the Marches, Italy, in the province 
of Ancona, from w^hich it is 44 m. S.W. by rail, 1066 ft. above 
sea-level. Pop. (1901) towm 9586, commune 22,996. It has 
been noted since the i^th century for its paper mills, which still 
produce the best jiapcr in IiaIv. A sehool of pamtmg arose here, 
one of liie earlv masters of winch is Allegretto Nuzi (1308-1385) ; 
and several of the chun hes contain woiks by him and other local 
master^. His pupil, Gentile da Fabriano (1370-1428), was a 
painter of considerably greater skill and wider knowledge ; but 
there are no impoitant works of liis at Fabriano. The sacristy 
of S. Agostino also contains some good frescoes by Ottaviano 
Nelli of Gubbio. The municipal picture galleiy contains a 
collection of pictures, and among them are some primitive 
frescoes, attributable to the 12th century, which still retain 
traces of Byzantine influence. The Archivio Comunale contains 
documents on watermarked paper of local manufacture going 
back to the 13th century. The Ponte dell’ Acra, a bridge of the 
15th century, is noticxAble for the ingenuity and strength of its 
constniction. The hospital of S. Maria Buon Gesu is a fine work 
of 1456, attributed to Rossellino. 

Sec \ Zoncjlu, Avtuhe Carte hahnanesi. (F. As ) 

FABRICIUS, GAIUS LUSCINUS {t,e, “ the one-eyed ”), Roman 
general, was the first member of the Fabncian gens who settled in 
Rome. He migrated to Rome from Aletnum (Livy ix. 43), 
one of the Hemican towns which was allowed to retain its 
independence a reward for not having revolted. In 285 he 
was one of the ambassadors sent to the Tarentines to dissuade 
them fnim making war on the Romans. In 282 (when consul) 
he defeated the Bruttians and Lucanians, who had besieged 
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Thurii (Livy, Kpit, 12), After the defeat of the Romans by 
Pyrrhus at IJeraclca (280), Fabricius was sent to treat for the 
ransom and excliarif^e of tJie prisoners. All attempts to bribe 
him were unsuccessful, and Pyrihus is said to liave been so 
impressed that he released the prisoners without ransom 
(Plutarch, Pyrrhus, 18). I’he story that I’yrrhus attempted to 
frighten Fabricius by the sight of an elephant is probably a 
fiction. In 278 Fabricius was elected consul for the second time, 
and was successful in negotiating terms of peace with Pyrrhus, 
who sailed away to Sicily. Fabricius atterwards gained a senes 
of victories over the vSamnites, the Lucanians and the Bruttians, 
and on his ntuin to Rome received the honour of a triumph. 
Notwithstanding the ollices he had filled he died poor, and pro- 
vision had to be made for his daughter out of the funds of the 
state (Val. Max. iv 4, 10). FabriCius was regarded by th(‘ 
Romans of latC‘r tunes as a model of ancient simplicity and 
incorrupt ibli' integrity. 

FABRICIUS, GEORG (1516-1^71), German poet, historian 
and archaeologist, W’as born at C licmnitz in upper Saxony on 
the 23rd of Apiil 1516, and educated at Leipzig. Tiavelhng in 
Italy w'lth one of his pupils, ho made an exhaust i\ e study of the 
antiquities of Rome. He published the results in his Roma{i^^o), 
in which the c^orrespoiidenee between every discoverable relic 
of tlie old city and the lefeiences to them in ancient litenature 
wc'rc traced in detail. Jn 1546 lie was appointed rector of the 
college of Meissen, wliere he died on the 17th of July 1571. In 
his sacred poems he affected to a^ oid every woid with the slightest 
savour of paganism ; and he blamed tlie poets for their allusions 
to pagan divinities. 

J Principal wojks . oihtions of Terence (154.8) and \ irgii (1551), 
Poemalum ^(tcrorum Itbti aw (isoc;), Voftaium vetcfiim Ciclc^ia- 
stuornm opera Chi istuma (i ^(^z) , Dc Re l*octica Ithu %eptcm 
Refttm Mtsnicnfim hhri sepffm (15^0); (po«^thnrnoiis) Ortptuum 
tllustrt!>simae stnpis Saxonicae lihn septem (1507) ; Rciutn Oeiniaaiae 
niagnac (t Zyaxoniac uiiiuer^ae mnnoiulnluiin inn abiliumque volumina 
duo (i''Og) A Jile ol G(.oi%^ Fabricius was puL)Jii.li<*d in 18^1 by 
D C W. Baiim"arten-rrusiu=!, wdio in 1 8 15 also issued an <’<hl ion ot 
Fa])nruis’-. Fpt^lolae ad 11 ’ M ion d ali<>s aequcdr<i, with a short 
sketcli De I i!a (ic Fahuni ct dc gentt FahriLioYum \ S(‘C also F. 
Wacht'-i m I'U'scli and C.nibers AltQcnuine Lvivclopadie, 

FABRICIUS, HIERONYMUS [F.mirt7TO, Geronimo] (1537- 
161C)), Italian anatomist and embryologist, was suniamcd 
Acquapendente from the episcopal city of tliat name, where he 
was born m 1537. At Padua, after a rouisc of philosophy, he 
studied medicine undiT G. Fallopius, whose successor as teacher 
of anatoiu)' and siirger}^ he became in 15O2. From the senators 
of Venicij he rerened numerous honours, and un anatomical 
theatre was built by them for las accommodation. He died at 
Venice on the 21st of May 1610. IIis works include Dc vtstorte, 
voce ct audiiu (1(100), Dc jormaio foclu (lOoo), De venarum 
osttohs (i 60 T,), Dc jormatwne ovi ct puUi (1621). IIis collected 
works were published at L(‘ip/ig in 1687 as Opera omuta Jua- 
iomua et Vhyswlogtca, but the Leiden edition, published by 
Albinus in 1738, is preferred as containing a life of tlic author 
and the prefaces of his treatises, (bee Anatomv; KMHK\c)bOG\.) 

FABRICIUS, JOHANN ALBERT (ib68 173b), German classical 
scholar and bibliographer, was born at Leipzig on the nth of 
November 1668. His father, Werner Faljncius, director of music 
in the church of St Paul at Leipzig, was the author of several 
works, the most important being DcLiciae llarmonicae (xOsG). 
The son received his early education from his father, who on his 
deathbed recommended him to the (’are of the tlieologian 
Valentin Alberti. He studied under J. G. Hcrnchen. and after- 
wards at Qucdlinburg under Samuel Schmid. It was in Schmid’s 
libraiy, as he afteiwvards said, that he found tlie tw'o books, 
F. Barth’s Adversaria and D. G. ]\lorhof's Polyhntor Liteianus, 
which suggested to him the idea of his Bibliothecae, the works on 
which his great reputation was founded. Having returned to 
Leipzig in 1686, he published anonymously (two years later) 
his first w'ork, Scriptortun reccniinrum deoas, an attack on ten 
writers of the day. IIis Decas Dccadum, swe plagiartomm ft 
pseudonym orum ceniiiria (1689) is the only one of his works to 
whidi he signs the name Faber, He tlien applied himself to the 
study of medicuic, which, however, he relinquished for that 
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of theology ; and having gone to Hamburg in 1693, he proposed 
to travel abroad, when the unexpectc*d ticJings that the expense 
of his edu(^ition had absorbed his whole patrimony, and even left 
him m debt to his trustee, forced him to abandon his project. 
He th(TcloiT remained at Hamburg 111 the capacity of librarian 
to J. F. Mayer In 1696 he accompanied his patron to Sweden ; 
and on his return to Hamburg, not long afterwards, he became 
a candidate for thi chair of logic and philosophy. Ihe ‘^ufTrages 
being equally di\ uled betw’een Fabricius and beba'^tian 1 ^ d/ardus, 
one of his uppomnts. the appointment was decided In lot in 
favour of Fdzardcu . but in ibgq Faliruius succeeded Vincent 
Placcius in the chan of ihetonc and ethics, a post which lie held 
till his death, refusing iinitations to Greifswald, Kiel, Giessen 
and Wittenberg. He died at Hamburg on tlie 30th of April 1736. 

Fahiicius IS tr.'dit-d V'llli J2.S ])r)ok^, but very many of them 
WMc only I'ooks vlnch iie heid (diod ('nc of the must lanu'd and 
laboiioiis oi these is the TiibhoiheLti LcUina (1697, republished m an 
nnj)ro\Ld and amend'd form by J A hmosti, 1773) The divisions 
of the compilation are — tlx* writers to the ar^e of Tiberius ; thence 
to Dxif of the Niitoanx s , and tlmdJ} , to the dtcay of iJjo language ; 
a tomth gives fiagni'iiF fiom old autliois, and chapters on (arly 
riiri-.Liaii lit(iaturc \ supplementary work Wris luriiotJuca Latina 
fncdiac ct infimae Act(iii<^ (»7H-i7^^’, supjilementary volume by 
C Scliottgen, 1746, ed Mansi, 1754) His (cxi re, however, 

IS the Uiidioihtta iivacca ( 1 7e» 5-1778, revised an<l coiUiiuud by 
G C ILiiko, 1700 1812), a woik w hieli lias lustly 1 )( c n ilei'uininatcd 
Jiut\ini>*s a"tUiViie Dudttixuis thaaious Its duisions arr rnaikcd 
off bv llonxr, Plato, I hrist, GonstanluK, and the capture* ot Fon- 
stantinoj-)lc m 1453, while a sixth section is devoted to canon law^ 
luiispiuvlence* and nu’dicine Of Ins n maming works we may 
mention -liibhuthcca A linjiiana, an account ot tlie w liters who>e 
woik^ illii'.tnited Hebuw, Greek, Roman and ('hristian antiquitx ■. 
(1713) CcniifoUir.n InoJuiannni, a Futlxian biblio'^'rajiky (lyzS't , 
Bibliotheca Lcclesiastua O718) lli.-, Cvdtx Ap'^cr\phub (1703) is 
still consideitsl indispcn^aoie as an authority un apuciyphal Christian 
hteratine 

Tlie details of the lib* ot rahiicius are to !)(.> found m Dr d 
Script/s J A hahnen Covm^enfanu<;, hv* his son-in-Iav. , H. 
Reunaius, tlie well-known editor of Dio Cassius, published at 
Hainbunj, 1 737 , sceaKof' h Ik-ihi m Fise-h and ( »rubci 's 
hncxriopadu, and J. L Sandvs, Hist Class Schol ni (looS). 

FABRICIUS, JOHANN CHRISTIAN (1745-1808), Danish 
entomoRgist and economist, was born at Tondern in v^chleswig 
on the 7th of January 174;. After studying at Altona and 
Copenhagen, he was sent to Vpsala, where he. atltndcd the 
lectures of Lmnacus. He devoted his attention professionally 
to political ( conomy, and, afte^r lecturing on that subject m 1769, 
was appointed in 1775 prolessor of natural histoiw , economy 
and finance at Kiel, m which capacity lie wrote various works, 
chielly referring to Denmaik, and of no special int'Tcst. lie 
also published a few other woiks on general and natural liistory, 
botany and travel (including Rrisc nach Xuncegen, 1779), and, 
althougJi his piofessional stipend was small, he extended his 
personal researches into cvery^ town in noithern and central 
Ivuropc w’here a natural histoiy museum was to b(‘ found. 
It is as an entomologist that his memory survives, and for many 
years his great scieiiufic reputation rested upon the system of 
classification which he founclcd upon the structure of the mouth- 
organs instead of the wnngs. lie had a keen ey c for spec ific 
dillerences^and jiosscsscd the art of terse and accurate description. 
He died on the 3rd of March 1808. 

A comjilole liA ot nitomological publications {^i) will be 
found in Hc»gcn’s Bd'liothcea P.iitomolociac , the* following an* the 
chief Sxslema I lUotnoloi^iae (1775). Ctcnera Inuitoiuni (177O) ; 
Philosophia lAtiomolooica (1778) ; Spates insatoriun (1781) ; Man- 
Ostr? liUcdntnn (1787) ; Lntomologi i z>x 5 Uniatna (2702-1794), with 
a supplement (1708) ; Svstewa Fleuthitatcn utn (1801), Fh\ ngutorum 
(ivSo3), Pnzatotiim (1S04), and Antliatoi urn (1805) Full particulars 
of his life will be found, with a portrait, m the TraidacUons of the 
LitfonhdoQtt al Society of London (1845), 4, pp i-xvi, where his auto- 
biogTiiphv IS translated from the Danish. 

FABRIZI, NICOLA (1804-1885), Italian patriot, was born at 
Modena on the 4tb of April 1804. lie took part in the Modena 
insurrection of 1831, and attempted to su('cour Ancona, but was 
arrested at sea and taken to Toulon, whence he proceeded to 
Marseilles. Aftenvarcls he organized with Mazzini the ill-fated 
Savoy expedition. Taking refuge in S|Xiin, he fought against the 
Garlists, and was decorated for valour on the battlefield (i8th 
July 1837). At the end of tlie Carhst War he established a 
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centre of conspiracy at Malta, endeavoured to dissuade Mazzini 
from the Bandiera enterprise, but aided Crispi in (Organizing the 
Sicilian revolution of 1848* With a company of volunteers he 
distinguished himself m the defence of Venice, afterwards 
proceeding to Rome, where he took part in the defence of San 
Pancrazio, Upon the fall of Rome he returned to Malta, accumu- 
lating arms and stores, which he conveyed to Sicilv, after having, 
in 1859, worked with C'r'spi to prepare the Sicilian rcvolutmn of 
i860. While Garibaldi was sailing from Genoa towards Marsala 
Fabn/i landed at Pi/zolo, and, after severe fighting, joined 
Garibaldi at Palermo. Under the (iaribaldian Dictatorship he 
was appointed governor of Messina and minister of war. Return- 
ing to Malta after the Neapolitan plebiscite, which he had 
vainly endeavoured to postpone, he was recalled to aid Cialdini 
in suppressing brigandage. While on his way t (5 Sicily in 1862, 
to induce Garibaldi to give up the Aspromontc enterprise, 
he was arrested at Naples by Lamarmora. During the war of 
1866 he became (iaribaldrs chief of staff, and in 1867 fought at 
Mentana In parliament he endeavoured to promote agreement 
betwTcn the chiefs of the Left, and from 1878 onwards worked to 
secure the return of C'rispi to power, but died on the 31st of 
March 1885, tw'o years before the realization of his object. Ills 
whole life w'as characterized by ardent patriotism and unim- 
peachable integrity. (H. W. S ) 

FABROT, CHARLES ANNIBAL (1580-1659), French juris- 
consult, was born at Aix in Provence on the 15th of September 
1580 At an early age he made great progress in the ancient 
languages and m the (nvil and the canon law ; and in 1602 he 
received the degree of doctor of law, and was made avocat to 
the parlement of Aix. In 1609 he obtained a professorship in 
the university of his native town. He is b(*st known by his 
translation of the Bastlica, which may be said to have formed 
the code of the Eastern cmjiire till its destruction. 'I'his work was 
published at Pans in 1617 in 7 vols fob, and obtained for its 
author a considerable pension from the chancellor, Pierre Seguier, 
to whom It w as dedicated. Fabrot likewise rendered great service 
to the science of jurisprudence by his edition of Cujas, whic'h 
comprised several treatises of that great jurist previously un- 
published. He also edited the works of several Byzantine 
historians, and was besides the author of various antiquarian 
and legal treatises He died at Pans on the i6th of January 1659. 

FAB Y AN, ROBERT (d 1513), English chronicler, belonged to 
an Essex family, members of which had been connected with 
trade in London He was a member of the Drapers company, 
alderman of Farringdon Without, and served as sheriff in 1493-^ 
1494. In i 4()6 he w'as one of those appointed to make repre- 
sentations to the king on the new impositions on English cloth 
in Flanders. Next year he was one of the aldermen employed 
in keeping watch at the time of the Cornish rebellion. He 
resigned hi^ aldermanry in 1502, on the pretext of poverty, 
apparently in order to avoid the expense of mayoralty. He 
had, however, acquired considerable w'ealth with his wife 
Elizabeth Pake, by whom he had a numerous family. He spent 
his latter years on his estate of Halstedys at Theydon Garnon in 
Essex He died on the 28th of Februar}" 1513 {biqutsttiones 
■pi't mortem jor Lofidon, p. 29, edited by G S. Fry, 1896); his 
will, dated the nth of July 1511, was proved on the 12th of July 
1513 Fabyan’h Chronicle was first published by Richard 
IVnson in 1516 as The nnv chronicles of England and of France, 
In this edition it ends with the reign of Richard III., and this 
probably represents the work as Fabyan left it, though with 
the omission of an autobiographical note and some religious ■ 
verses, which form the Envoi of his history. 'Phe note and verses 
are first found m the second edition, printed by John Rastell in 
1533 w'ith continuations down to 1509. A third edition appeared 
in 1542, and a fourth in 1559 with additions to that year. The 
only modern edition is that of Sir Henry Ellis, 181 1. 

In the note above mentioned Fabyan himself says : “ and 
here F^tnake an ende of the vii. parte and hole werke, the vii. 
day of Nt.vember in the yere of our I^rd Jesu Christes In- 
camacion M.vc. and iiij.” This seems conclusive that in 1504 
he did not contemplate any exteillion of his chronicles beyond 


j 1485. The continuations printed by Rastell are certainly not 
Fabyan’s work. But Stow m his Collections (ap. Survey of 
London j li. 305-306, ed. (k L. Kingslord) states that Fabyan wrote 
“ a Chronicle of London, England and of France, beginning at the 
creation and endynge in the third year of Henry VIIL, which 
Ixith I have m written hand.” In his Survey of London (1. 191, 
209, 11. 55, 1 16) Stow several times quotes Fabyan as his authority 
for statements which arc not to be found m the printed continua- 
tions of Rastell. Some further evidence may be found in other 
notes of Stow’s (ap. Stifvey of l.ondon, 11. 280, 283, 365-366), 
and in the citation by Hakluyt of an unpnntcd work of Fabyan 
as the authority for his note of Cabot’s voyages. That Fabyan 
had continued liis Chronicle to 15 ii may be accepted as certain, 
but no trace of the manuscript can now be found. 

It IS only the seventh part of Fabyan 's Chronicle, from the 
Norman Conquest onwards, that possesses any historical value. 
For his French history he followed chiefly the Compendium super 
Francorum gesiis of Robert Gaguin, printed at Pans in 1497. 
For English history his best source was the old Chronicles of 
London, from which he borrow^ed also the arrangement of his 
work in civic form. From 1440 to 1485 he follows, as a rule 
with great fidelity, the original of the London Chronicle in 
Cotton MS. Vitcllius A. XVI. (printed in Chronicles of London, 
1905, pp. 153-264). 

Fiib^'an’s own merits are little more than those of an industrious 
compiler, who strung together the accounts of his different 
authorities without any critical capacity. He says expressly 
that his work was ‘‘ gaderyd without understandynge,” and 
speaks of himself as “ of cunnynge full destitute.” Nevertheless 
he deserves the praise which he has received as an early worker, 
and for having made public information which through Hall and 
Holinshed has become the common property of later historians, 
and has only recently been otherwise acxcssible. Bale alleges 
that the first edition was burnt by order of Cardinal Wolscy 
l)ccause it reflected on the wealth of the clergy ; this probably 
refers to his version of the I.ollards Bill of 1410, whu'h Fabyan 
extracted from one of the London Chronicles. 

See further Ellis’ Introduction ; \V Busch, England under the 
'1 udors (trans A M Todd, 1805), 1 405-410, and C. L. Kingsford, 
Chronicles of London, pj) xxvi-sxxu (1005) (C. L K ) 

FACADE, a French architectural term signifying the external 
face of a building, but more generally applied to the principal 
front. 

FACCIOLATI, JACOPO (1682-1769), Italian philologist, was 
born at 'I’orriglia, in the province of Padua, in 1682. He owed 
his admission to the seminary of Padua to ( ardinal Barberigo, 
who had formed a high opinion of the boy's talents. As professor 
of logic, and regent of the schools, Facciolati was the ornament 
of the Paduan university during a period of forty-five years. 
He published improved editions of several philological works, 
such as the Thesaurus Cicerontanus of Nizolius, and the polyglot 
vocabulary known under the name of Calcpino. The latter work, 
in which he was assisted by bis pupil Egidio Forccllini, he 
completed in four years — 1715 to 1719. It was written in seven 
languages, and suggested to the editor the idea ot his opus 
magnum, the Toitus Laiiniiaits Lexicon, which was ultimately 
published at Cardinal Pnole’s expense, 4 vols. foL, Padua, 1771 
(revised ed by de Vit, 1858-1887). In the compilation of this 
work the chief burden seems to have been borne by Facciolati’s 
pupil Forcelhni, to whom, however, the lexicographer allows a 
very scanty measure of justice. Perhaps the best testimony to 
the learning and industry of the compiler is the well-known 
observation that the whole body of Latmity, if it wxrc to perish, 
might be restored from this lexicon. Factiolati's mastery of 
Latin style, as displayed in his epistles, has been very much 
admired for its purity and grace. In or about 1739 Facciolati 
undertook the continuation of Papadopoli’s history of the 
university of Padua, carrying it on to his own day. Facciolati 
was known over all Europe as one of the most enlightened and 
zealous teachers of the time ; and among the many flattering 
invitations which he received, but always declined, was one from 
the king of Portugal, to accept the directorship of a college at 
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Lisbon for the young nobility. He died in 1769. His history of 
the university was published in 1757, under the name Fasti 
Gymnasti Patavim. In 1808 a volume containing nine of his 
Epistles, never before published, was issued at Padua. 

See J. E. Saiidys, Hist. Class, Schol. 11. (1908). 

FACE (from Lat. facies, derived either from facere, to make, 
or from a root fa-, meaning “ appear ” ; cf. Gr. ipaivuv), a word 
whose various meanings of surface, front, expression of coun- 
tenance, look or appearance, are adaptations of the application 
of the word to the external part of the front portion of the head, 
usually taken to extend from the top of the forehead to the 
point of the chin, and from ear to ear (sec Anatomy : Superficial 
and Artistic] and Physiognomy). 

FACTION (through the French, from Lat. factio, a company 
of persons combined for action, facetc, to do ; from the other 
French derivative fa^on comes “ fashion ’'), a term, used especi- 
ally with an opprobrious meaning, for a body of partisans who 
put their party aims and interests above those of the state or 
public, and employ unscrupulous or questionable means ; it is 
thus a common term of reciprocal abuse between parties. In the 
history of the Roman and Later Roman empires the factions 
(jactiones) of the circus and hippodrome, at Rome and Constanti- 
nople, played a prominent part in politics. The factwues were 
properly the four companies into whuh the charioteers were 
divided, and distinguished by the colours they wore Originally 
at Rome there were only two, white (albata) and red (russala), 
when each race was open to tw’o chariots only ; on the increase 
to four, the green (prasina) and blue (vcncta) ^vere added. At 
Constantinople the last two absorbed the red and white factions. 

For a bnlli.mt description of the factions at Constantinople under 
Justinian, and the ]).irt they pla\ed m the celebiated Nika not m 
January 532, see (iibbon's Decltnc and FalC eh xl , and J B 
Appendix 10 in vol u of his edition (1898), for a discus- 
sion of the relationship between the faciwncs and the demes of 
Constantinople 

FACTOR (from Lat. facerc, to make or do), strictly “ one who 
makes’’ ; thus in ordinary parlance, anything which goes to the 
composition of anything else is termed one of its “ factons,” 
and m mathematics th(* term is used of those quantities which, 
when multiplied together, produce a given product. In a special 
sense, how'cver — and that to which this article is devoted — 
“ factor ” is the name given to a mercantile agent (of the class 
known as “ gencial agents”) employed to buy or sell goods 
for a commission. When employed to sell, the possession of the 
goods is entrusted to him by his principal, and w'hen employed 
to buy It is his duty to obtain possession of the goods and to 
consign them to his principal. In this he dilTers from a broker 
{q,v ), who has not such possession, and it is this distinguishing 
characteristic which gave rise in England to the series of statutes 
known as the Factors Acts. By these acts, consolidated and 
extended by the act of 1889, third parties buying or taking 
pledges from factors arc protected as if the factor were in reality 
owner ; but these enactments have in no way affected the 
contractual relations between the factor and his employer, 
and It will be convenient to define them before discussing the 
position of thud paities as aflected by the act. 

I. FACfOR AND Principal 

A factor is appointed or dismissed in the same way as any 
other agent. lie may be employed for a single transaction or to 
transact all his principal’s business of a certain class during a 
limited period or till such time as his authority may be deter- 
mined. A factor’s duty is to sell or buy as directed , to carry out 
with c^re, skill and good faith any instructions he ma\ receive ; 
to receive or make pavmcnt ; to keep accounts, and to hand over 
to his principal the balance standing to his principal’s credit, 
without any deduction save for commission and expenses. All 
express instructions he must carry out to the full, provided they 
do not involve fraud or illegality. On any point not covered by 
his express instructions he must follow the usual practice of his 
particular business, if not inconsistent with his instructions or 
his position as factor. Many usages of businesses in which 
factors are employed have been proved in court, and may now 


be regarded as legally established. For instance, he may, unless 
otherwise directed, sell in his own name, give warranties as to 
goods sold by him, sell by sample (in must businesses), give such 
credit as is usual in his business, receive payment in cash or as 
customary, and give receipts in full discharge, sell by indorsement 
of bills of lading, and insure the goods. It is his duty to cleai tne 
goods at the customs, take charge of them anil keep them 
safely, give such notices to his principal and others as m«ay be 
required, and if necessary take legal proceedings for the prolei lion 
of the goods. On the other hand, he has not authority to delegate 
his employment, or to barter ; and as between himself and his 
principal he has no right to pledge the goods, although as between 
the principal and the pledgee, an unauthorized pledge made by 
the factor may by virtue of the Factors Act 1889 be binding 
upon the principal. It is, moreover, inconsistent with his 
employment as agent that he should buy or sell on his own 
account from or to his principal. A factor has no right to follow 
any usage which is inconsistent with the ordinary duties and 
authority of a factor unless his principal has expressly or impliedly 
given his consent. 

On the due performance of his duties the factor is entitled to 
his commission, which is usually a percentage on the value of the 
goods sold or bought by him on account of his principal, regulated 
in amount by the usages of each business. Sometimes the factor 
makes himself personally responsible for the solvency of the 
persons with whom he deals, in order that his principal may 
avoid the risk entailed by the usual trade credit. In such a ca'^e 
the factor is said to be employed on del credere terms, and is 
entitled to a higher rate of comrni.ssion, usually 2\^q extra. 
Such an arrangement is not a contract of guarantee within the 
Stai-ute of Frauds, and therefore need not be in writing Besides 
his remuneration, the factor is entitled to be reimbursed by his 
principal for any expenses, and to be indemnified against any 
liabilities which he may have properly incurred in the execution 
of his principal’s instructions. For tlie purpose of enforcing his 
rights a factor has, without legal proceeclings, two remedies. 
P'lrstly, by virtue of his general hen {q v ) he ma\ hold any of his 
principal’s goods which come to his hands as securitv for the 
payment to him of any commission, out-of-jiocket expenses, 
or ev^n general balance of account in his favour. Although he 
cannot sell the goods, he may refuse to give them up until he is 
jiaid, Secondlv , where he has consigned goods to his principal 
but not been paid, he may ” stop in transit " subject to the same 
rules of law as an ordinary veridt)r ; that is to say, he must exer- 
cise his right before the transit ends : and his right mav be 
defeated by his principal transferring the dticument of title to 
the goods to some third person, who takes it in good taith and 
for valuable consideration (Factors Act 1889, section 10). If the 
factor does not carry out his principal's instructions, or carries 
them out so negligently or unskilfully that his principal gets no 
benefit thereby, the factor loses his commis^^ion and his nglit 
to reimbursement and indemnity If by siah failure or negli- 
gence the principal sufTers any loss, the latter may rccovxr it as 
damages. 80 too if the factor fails to render proper accounts his 
principal may by proper legal proceedings obtain an account 
and payment of what is found due : and threatened breaches 
of duty may be summarily stopped by an injunction Criminal 
acts by the factor in relation to his principar.s goods are dealt 
with by section 78 of the Larceny Act i860. 

11. Princip.\l and Third P\rtv 

(a) At Common Law. — The actual authority of a factor is 
defined by the same limits as his duty, the nature of v\hich has 
been just described ; i.c. firstb , by his principal's express 
instructions ; secondly, by the rules of law and usages ot trade, 
in view of which those instructions w'crc expressed. But his 
powxr to bind his principal as regards third parties is often wider 
than his actual authority ; for it would not be reasonable that 
third parties should be prejudiced bv secret instructions, given 
in derogation of the authority ordinarily conferred by the custom 
of trade ; and, as regards them, the factor is said to have 
“ apparent ” or “ ostensible ” authority, or to be held out as having; 
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authority to do what is customary, even though he may in fact 
have been expressly forbidden so to do by his principal. But 
this rule is subject to the proviso that if the third party have 
notice of the factor's actual instructions, the “ apparent 
authority will not be greater than the actual. “ The general 
principle of law,” said Lord Blackburn in the case of Cole v. 
North-Westerrt Jhmk, 1S75, L.R. 10, C.P. 363, “ is that w'hen the 
true owner has clothed any one with apparent authority to act 
as his agent, he is bound to those who deal with the agent on 
the assumption that he really is an agent with that authority, 
to the same extent as if the apparent authority were real.” 
Under such circumsUinces the principal is for reasons of common 
fairness precluded, or, m legal phraseology, estopped, from 
denying his agent's authority. On the same principle ot estoppel, 
but not by reason of any trade usages, a course of dealing which 
has been followed between a factor and a third party with the 
assent of the principal will give the factor apparent authority 
to continue dealing on the same tcims even after the pimcipal’s | 
assent has been withdrawn ; provided that the third party has no I 
notice of the withdrawal. 1 

Such apparent authority binds the principal both as to acts 
done in excess of the actual authority and also when the actual 
authority has entirely ceased. For instance, A. B. receiv^es goods 
from ('. D. wuth instructions not to sell below is. per lb ; A. H. 
sells at Tojd., the market price ,* the buyer is entitled to the goods 
at lojd., because A, B. had apparent authority, although he 
exceeded his actual authority. On the same principle the buyer 
would get a good title by buying from A. B. goods entrusted to 
him by C. IX, even though at the time of the sale C. D. had 
revoked A. B ’s authority and instructed him not to sell at all. 
In either case the factor is held out as having authority to sell, 
and the pnncipal cannot afterwards turn round and say that his 
factor had no such authority. As in the course of his business 
the factor must necessarily make representations preliminaiy^ 
to the contracts into which he enters, so the pnncipal will be 
bound by any such representations as may l>e within the factor’s 
actual or apparent authority to the same degree as by the 
factor’s contracts. 

{b) Under the Factors Act iSSq — The main object of the 
Factors Acts, in so far as they relate to transactions carried 
out by factors, has been to add to the number of cases in which 
third parties honestly buying or lending money on the security 
of goods may get a good title from persons in whose possession 
the goods are with the consent, actual or apparent, of the real 
owners, thus calling in aid the principle of French law that 
‘‘ possession vaut Utre ” lis against the doctrine of the English 
common law that “ nemo dat quod non habet.’^ The chief chiinge 
in the law relating specially to factors has been to put pledges 
by factors on the same footing as sales, so as to bind a principal 
to third parties by his factors pledge as by his factor’s sale. 
The Factors Act 1880 in part re-enacts and m part extends the 
provisions of the earlier acts of 1823, 1825, 1842 and 1877 ; 
and is, so far as it relates to sale.s by factors, in large measure 
merely dedaratory of the law as it previously existed. Its most 
important provisions concerning factors are as follows : — 

Section I , s s i The expression mercantile agent shall mean a 
mercantile agent liaving m the ciiistomary course of his business 
as such agent autlionty eitlui to bell goods, 01 to consign goods 
for tlie pill pose ol sale, or to buy goods, or to raise money on the 
scciint V of goods ; 

2. A ])Lrson shall bo deemed to be in possession of goods or of 
the documents or title to goods when the goods or documents are 
in his actual custody or aie held l)y any other pel son subjtx.t to hi^ 
control or foi him on his behalf 

4 The expression “doeunieiit of title* ” sliall include anv bill of 
lading, dock warrant, warehouse keeper’s cerfificate, and w^arrant 
or order for the (h livery of gootls, and any other document usexi in 
the ordinary couist of busine ss as proof of the pos.session or control 
of goods, or autlioii/ing or pui porting to authorize, either by in- 
dorsement or by delut i\, Uie possessor of the document to transfer 
or recei\o goods there‘*n’ represented ' 

Section 11 , s s 1 When* a mercantile agent IS, with the consent 
of the owm r, m pos.sessioii ol goods or of the (i^iiments or title to 
goods, any s,il(*, pledge 01 otlui chsposition of pic goorls made by 
film when acting m the ordiiiar\ course of husllie.ss of a mercantile 
agent shall, subject to the provisions of thisWt, be as valid as if 


he were expressly authorized by tho owner of tho goods to make 
the same; provided that the* person taking under the disposition 
acts in good faith, and has not .it the time of the disposition notice 
that the person making the disposition has not authority to make 
the same 

2. Where a mercantile agent ha.s, with the consent ot tlic owner, 
been m possession of goods or ot the docuinenti: of title to goods, 
any sale, pledge or other disposition whicli would ha\(' Ih*('ii valul 
It the consent li.id continued, shall be valid not withstanding the 
<h termination ot tho consent; provided that the jx rson taking 
under the disposition has not at the time thereof notice that the 
cous'mt has been determined 

3. Where a ineicantile agent has obtained possession of any 
documents of title to goods by icason of his bi'ing or ha\ing been, 
with the consent of the owner, in possession ol the goo<ls r< i)ie- 
seiited thc'reby, or of an> other documents of title ti> the goods, his 
possession of the fn »t-tmntioned doruinrut . ^h.Jl, fur the purjiQses 
of the act, be deemed to be with the conscait ol tlu' owmor. 

III. Enforcement of Coniracts 

T. Where a factor makes a contract in the name of his 
principal and him.sclf signs as agent only, he drops out as soon 
as the contract is made, and the principal and third party alone 
ran sue or be sued upon it As factors iisindly eontiact in their 
oivn name this is not a common ctvse. It is chanie tci istic of 
brokers rather than of factors. 

2. Where a fai tor makes a contract for the principal without 
disclosing his piincipal’s name, the third paity ma} , on dis- 
covering the principal, elect whether he will treat the factor or 
his principal as tiie party to the (ontract ; provided that jf the 
factor contract expressly as factor, so as to exclude the idea that 
he is pcisonally rc'-ponsiblc, he will nut be liable. The principal 
may sue upon the ( ontract, so also may the factor, unless the 
pnncipal first intervene. 

3 Where a factor makes a contract m his own name without 
disclosing the existence of his pnni ipal, the third party may, 
on discovering the existence of the principal, elect whether he 
will sue the factor or the principal. Either principal or factor 
may sue the third party upon the contract. But if the factor 
has been permitted by the principal to hold himself out as the 
principal, and the peison dealing with the factor has believed 
that the factor was the principal and has acted on that belief 
before ascertaining his mistake, then in an action by the principal 
the third party may set up any defences he would have had 
against the factor if the factor had brought the action cm his ovn n 
account as principal. 

4. Where a factor has a lien upon the goods and their proceeds 
for aiivances made to the prim jpal it will be no defence to an 
action by him for the third pai ty to pleatl that he has paid the 
principal, unless the factor by his conduct led the third party to 
believe that he agreed to a settlement being made with his 
principal. 

5- The factor who acts for a foreign jinncipal will always be 
personally liable unless it is clear that the third party has agreed 
to look only to the pnncipal. 

6 If a factor contract by deed under seal he alone can sue 
or be sued ujion the contract ; but mercantile practice makes 
contracts by deed uncommon. 

AuTuoHiiiLs — Story, Cimimentaucs on the Law of A^emv 
(Boston, , Boyd and Bcaisoii, The Factors Acts to 

iSjj (London, 1884) , Blackw'ell, The Law relating to Fintois 
(London, 1807b (L F. S ) 

FACTORY ACTS, the name given generally to a long series 
of acts c'onstituting one of the most important chapters m the 
history of English labour legislation (see Labour Legislation) ; 
the term “ factory ” itself being short for manufactory, a building 
or collection of buildings m which men 01 women are employed 
in industry. 

FACULA (diminutiv’C of fax, Lat for “ torch ”), in astronomy, 
a minute shining spot on the sun’s disk, markedly brighter than 
the photosphere in general, usually appearing in groups. Faculac 
are most frequent in the neighbourhood of spots. (See Sun.) 

FACULTY (through the French, from the Lat. faculias, 
ability to do anything, from facths, easy, fame, to do ; another 
form of the word in Lat. facihtas, facility, ease, keeps the original 
meaning), power or capacity of mind or body for particular 
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of activity, fcelinp:, &c. In the early hi 3 tor>^ of ps^’cholo^y the i 
term was applied to various mental processes considered as | 
causes or conditions of the mind **a treatment of “ class concept 
of mental plicnomcna as if they were real forces prodiicinp^ these ' 
phenomena'’ ((h F. Stout, Analytic Psychology, vol. 1. p. 17). 
In medie\al Latin facultas was used to translate (hVapo; in the 
Aristotelian application of the word to a branch of learning or 1 
knowledi(e, and thus it is partirularly applied to the various 1 
departments of knowledge as taught in a university and to the ' 
body ol teachcis of the particular art or science taught. Ihe , 
principal “ faculties ” in the medieval universities were theology, j 
canon and cimI law, medicine and arts (see Um\ lksities). A , 
further extension of this use is to the body of members of anv i 
particular pi o less ion. I 

In law, “ l.iculty ” is a dispensation or licence to do that 
whicli IS not permitted by the common law. 'Ihe word in this 
sense is uses] only in ec'clesiastical law. A faculty may be granted 
to be ordained dcicon under twentv-tliree years of age ; to 
hold tv\o li\ mgs at oiu e (usually Ccdled a licence or dispensation, 
but granted under the seal of the olTice ot faculties ; see 
Bkneficf) ; to be married at any place or time (usually called a 
special lie ence ; see AIaretaok , Licence); to act as a notary 
public (q.v.) Any alteration in a church, siuh as an addition 
or diminution 111 the fabric or the utensils or ornaments of the 
church, cannot stridly he made without the legal sanction of the 
ordinary, which can only he expressed by the issue of a faculty. 
So a faculty would he rccjuired for a vault, for the removal of a 
body, for tlie purpose of erecting monuments, for alterations ; 
in a parsonage house, for brick gra\es, for the apportionment | 
of a seat, iVc. Cathedrals, however, arc exempt from the necessity | 
for a faculty before making alterations m the fabric, utensils or 
ornaments. 

The court of fai'ulties is the court of the archhishoji for granting 
faculties. It IS a court in which there is no litigation or holding 
of pleas. lt‘=' (diief officer is called the master of faculties, and 
he IS one find the same wdth the judge of* the court of andies. 
Attached to the court of faculties arc a registrar and deputy 
registrars, a chief clerk and record-keeper, and a seal keeper. 
In Scotland the society of advocates of the (‘ourl of session, and 
local bodies of Ic'gal practitioners, are described as faculties. 

FAED, THOMAS (icS^h-ipoo), British painter, born in Kirk- 
cudbnghtsliire, was the brother of John Facd, R.S.A., and 
received his art education in the school of design, Edinburgh, 
lie was elected an associate of the Royal Scottish Ac'ademy in 
1849, came to London three years later, was elected an associate 
of the Royal Academy in 1861, and academician in 1864, and 
retired m 1893. He had much success as a painter of domestic 
genre, and had considerable executive capacity. Three of hi.s 
pictures, “ 'fhe Silken Clown,” “ Faults on Both Sides,” and “ The 
Highland ]\Iothcr,” are in the National Gallery of British Art. 

Sec William D INIcKay, The Scottish School of Pnintni^ {uj^yCj), 

FAENZA (anc. Favenfia), a city and episcopal see of Emilia, 
Italy, in the pro\ mce of Ravenna, from which it is 31 m. S.W. ! 
by rail, no ft. above sea-level. It is 31 m. S.E. of Bologna by j 
rail, on the line from Bologna to Rimim, and it is the junction ' 
of a line to Florence through the Apennines. Pop. (1901) i 
21,809 (town), 39,7 ';7 (commune). The towm is surrounded by I 
walls which date from 1456. The cathedral of S. Coslanzo 
stands in the spacious Piazza Vittorio Emanuele m the centre 
of the towm. It wNas begun in 1474 by GiuHano da Maiano , 
the facade is, however, incomplete. In the interior is the 
beautiful early Renaissance tomb of S. Savinus with reliefs 
showing scenes from his life, of fine and fresh execution, by 
Benedetto da Maiano ; and later tombs by P. l^anloto, a local 
sculptor. Opposite the cathedral is a fountain with bronze t 
otnamentation of 1 583-162 t. The clock tower alongside the j 
cathedral belongs to the 17th century. Beyond it is the Palazzo i 
Comunale, formerly the residence of the Manfredi, but entirely | 
reconstructed. The other churches of the town have been mostly | 
Restored, hut S. Michele (and the Palazzo Manfredi opposite it) 
are fine early Renaissance buildings in brickwork. The municipal 
art gallery contains an altar-piece by Girolamo da 'Previso (w'ho | 


also painted a fresco in the Oiiesa della Commenda), a wooden 
St Jerome by Donatello, and a bust of the young St John by 
Antonio Rossellino (^), and some fine specimens of majolica, 
a variety of which, fa'cnce, takes its name from the town. It 
was largely manufactured in the 15th and Kgh centuries, and 
the mdustrN has been revived in modern times with success. 

The am lent Fa\ enlia, on the Via Acrniha, \\a, obviously 
from its rivune founded b} the Romans and had the citizenship 
before the Social War. It was the scene of the defeat of C. 
Papnnus Caibo and C. Xorbanus by Q. C ilius Metellus Pius 
111 8 j c In tlie (cimis of Vespasian a woman of Fa\entia is 
said to have given her ag( as 135. Pliny speaks of the whiteness 
of Its linen, and the prodm li\ eness of its vines is mentioned. 
It IS noticeable that some of the fields m the territory of the 
ancient Fav entia still preserve the exact si/e of the ancient 
Roman ceniuna of 200 (L Lormann in Carp, Jnscr, Lat. 

xi., Berlin, i3S8, p. 121) When th( exarchate was established, 
the town became part of it, and in 748 it was taken by Liutprand. 
Dcsideniis gave it to the chureh with tlu diiehy of Ferrara 
In the nth eentut) it began to increase in imporlancc. In the 
wars of the 12th and 13th centuries it at first took the imperial 
side, but in 1240 it stood a long siege from Frederick II. and 
was only taken after eight months After further ‘struggles 
l>etw'ecn Guelphs and Chiix'lline", the Manfredi made thcmselvTS 
masters of the plm e early in the 14th tentury, and remained in 
power until 150J, when the town Wtis taken by Caesar fhirgia 
and the last legitimate members of the house of the Manfredi 
weie drowned m the Tiber , and, after falling for a few years 
into the hands of the Venetians, it became a part of the states 
of the church m i5q<). (I As ) 

FAEROE (aho \.nttcn Faroe or The Fakrols, Danish 
Facroerne or Far hone, “ the sheep islands ”), a group of islands 
in the North Sea belonging to Denmark. They are situated 
between Iceland and the Shetland Islands, about 200 m. N.Wk 
ol the latter, about the intersection of 7^ L. with 62^ N. The 
total land area of the group is 511 sq. m., and there arc twenty- 
one islands (excluding small rocks and reefs) of whuh seventeen 
are inhabited. The population in 18S0 amounted to 11,220, 
and in 1900 to 15.230. The principal Lslands are Slromo, on 
whirjj is the chief town, Thorshavm, witli a population of 1656; 
Ostcro, Sudero, Vaagu, Sando and Bordo. They consist through- 
out of rocks and hills, separated from each other by narrow v alleys 
or ravines ; but, though the lulls rise abruptly, there are often 
on their summits, or at dillerent sUges of their ascent, plains of 
considerable magnitude. Almost cvcrvwvhere they present to 
the sea perpendicular cliffs, broken into fantastic forms, affording 
at every turn, to those who sail along the coast, the most 
picturesque and V’aried scene rvu The highest hills are Slattare- 
tmdur in Ostcro, and Kopende and bkellingfjeld in Strumo, 
which rise respectively to 2894, 2592 and 2520 ft. The sea 
pierces the islands in deep fjords, or separates them by narrow 
inlets through which tidal currents set with gre^t violence, at 
spt'eds up to sevTii or eight knots an hour ; and, as communica- 
tions are nuintained almost wholly by boat, the natives luve 
need of expert watermanship. There are several lakes in which 
trout are abundant, and char also occur ; the largest is Sorvaag 
Lake in Vaago, which is close to the sea, and discharges into it 
by a sheer fall of about 160 ft. Trees are scarce, and there is 
evidence that they formerly flourished where they cannot do 
so nowx 

1 ho fundamental formation. I's a of groat shoots of columnar 

basalt, 70 to 100 ft thick, in w’h:oh are intorcaUted thin Inds of tuff. 
Upon the basalt rost^ the so-callotj Coal lonnation, to 50 It thick ; 
the lower pait of this is mainly liicclay and sandstone, the upper 
pait is w'cathered clay with thin layers of brown coal and shale. 
The coal is found in Suden) and in some ot the otlui islands in 
sufficient quantity to make it a matter of exploitat ion Abov’e these 
beds there are layers of dolente, 15 to 20 it thuk, with nodidax 
segregations and abundant cavities which an* olten lined with 
zeolites. As the rocks he in a horizontal poMtioa, on most of the 
islands of the grouj> only the basalts or dolente are visible. The 
crater from w'hich the volcanic rocks w'ore outpoured prolvihly lies 
off the Faeroe Hank some distance to tlie south-w’ost of Sudcio, 
The basalts arc submarine tiows which formed the basis of the land 
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upon which grew the vegetation which gave use to the coals ; the 
cliusion of doleiitc which cosered up the Coal formation was sub- 
aerial The existing land features, with the fjords, aie due to ice 
erosion in the glacial period ^ 

The climate is oceanic ; fogs arc common, violent storms are 
frequent at all seasons. Juh and August arc the only true 
summer months, but the winters arc not \ery severe. It seldom 
freezes for moic than one month, and the harbours arc rarely 
ice-bound 'i'lie methods of agriculture arc extremely j)nmitivc 
and less than 3 % of the total area is under cultivation. As the 
plough is ill-suited to the rugged surface of the land, the ground 
is usually turned up tMth the spade, care being taken not to 
destroy the roots of the grass, as hay is the principal crop. 
Horses and cows arc few, and the cows gi\e little milk, in conse- 
quence of the coarse hay upon which they arc fed. The numbei 
of sheep, however, justifies the name of the islands, some indi- 
viduals having flocks of from three to five hundred, and the total 
number m the islands considerably exceeds ten thousand 
The northern hare {Leptis alpnuis) is pretty abundant in Stromo 
and Ostero, having liecn introduced into the islands about 
1840-1850. The catching of the numerous sea-birds which build 
their nests upon the face of the cliffs forms an important source 
of subsistence to the inhabitants. Sometimes the fowder is let 
down from the top of the cliff ; at other times he climbs the 
rocks, or, where possible, is pushed iipw'ards by poles made for 
the purpose. The birds and the contents of the nests are taken 
in nets mounted on poles ; shooting is not practised, lest it 
should permanently scare the l)irds away. Fowling has some- 
what decreased m modern times, as the fisheries have risen in 
importance. The puffin is most commonly taken for its feathers. 
The cod fishery is espcciall) important, diicd fish being exported 
in large quantity, and the swim-bladders made into gelatine, 
and also used and exported for food. The whaling industry 
came into importance towards the close of the lolh century, 
and Stations for the extraction of the oil and whalebone have 
been established at several points, under careful regulations 
designed to mitigate the pollution of water, the dangiT to live- 
stock from eating the blubber, <&c. 'i'hc fiiiner whale la the species 
most commonly taken 

The trade of the Faeroe Islands was for some time a monopoly 
in the hands of a mercantile house at Copenhagen, and this 
monopoly was afterwards assumed by the Danish government, 
but by the law of the 2TSt of March 1855 all restrictions w'crc 
removed. The produce of the whaling and fishing industries, 
woollen goods, lamb skins and featheis, are the cliief exports, 
while in Thorshavn the preserving of fish and the manufacture 
of carpets arc carried on to some extent. Thorshavn is situated 
on the S K. side of Stromo, upon a narrow tongue of land, 
having creeks on each side, where ships may be .safely moored. 
It is the scat of the chief go\ ernment and ecclesiastical officials, 
and has a government house and a hospital The houses are 
generally built of wood and roofed with birch bark covered with 
turf. The character of the people is marked by simplicity of 
manners, kindness and hospitality. They are healthy, and the 
population increases steadily. The Faeroes form an amf (county) 
of Denmark, They have also a local parliament 
consisting of the amtmmw and nineteen other members. Among 
other duties, this body elects a representative to the upper house 
of parliament {lan'lslhitig) in Dtmmark ; the people choose by 
vote a representative in the low'er house {jolkethwg). The 
islands are includc‘d m the Danish liishopric of Zealand. 

litstmy -The early history of the Faeroes is not clear. It 
appears that about the beginning of the 9th century Grim 
Kamban, a Norwegian emigrant who had left his country to 
escape the tyranny of Harold Haarfagcr, settled in the islands. 
It is said that a small colony of Irish and .Scottish monks were 
found in Sudero and dispersed by him. The Faeroes then already 
bore their name of .Sheep Islands, as these animals had been 
found to flourish here exceedingly. Early in the nth century 
Sigmund or Sigismund Bresterson, whose faftiily had flourished 
in the southern islands but had been almost exterminated by 

See Hans von Post, “ Om Faroames uppkomst,” Geologisha 
F&rentngens t Stockholm Fcrhandhngar^ vol. xxiv, (1902). 


invaders from the northern, was sent from Norway, whither ne 
had escaped, to take possession of the islands for Olaf Trygvason, 
king of Norway. He introduced Christianity, and, though he 
was subsequently murdered, Norwegian supremacy was upheld, 
and continued till 1386, when the islands w'ere transferred to 
Denmark. ICnglish adventurers gave great trouble to the in- 
habitants in tlie i6th century, and the name of Magnus Ileineson, 
a nativ^e of Stromo, who was sent by Frederick II. to clear the 
seas, is still celebrated in many songs anti stories. There was 
formerly a bishopric at Kirkebo, S. of Thorshavn, where remains 
of the cathedral may be seen ; but it was alxilished at the 
introduction of Protestantism by Christian 111 . Denmark re- 
tained possession of the Faeroes at the peace of Kiel in 1815. 
The natiN'c literature of the islands consists of the Facreyifiga 
Saga, dealing with the period of Sigmund Brest erson, and a 
number of popular songs and legends of early origin. 

Bibliography -Lucas Jacobson Debos, Fnoa Fc^etata (Copen- 
hagen, 1O75 , Enf< transl London, 107s), lorfacus, I)e lebus gesUs 
raetevomtan (( oponha^on, 10^5), I Lainlt, Brskinrhr oier 
Fatoerne {1800), and Dcsi uption^ of the 1 doc Islands (London, 
1810), A J l''cn aod PcHd! Sketiha of I'iuoe auti Inland 

(18O2) ; J Rus'^ei-Jcatiieson, The Tatoe Islands (njoi) , J l^alk 
Ronne, DDkiivclsc oicr Fatoetne (('opcnliagen, 1902), C H ('bltn- 
feld, E Warming and others, Bolany of the Fodoc^ (Copeiihagrn, 
1901-1003); Annandale, The Taroes and Iceland 'rxford, 1905), 
Tlie I nc>evi>i(:<i SaQo \Nas tianslated by F \ork Powell (London, 
1800), foi lolk-songs and legends see S Kraeth, Vie fannschen 
Ltedcr von SiqukI (l\idoi born, 1877) ; V\ U Hammershainib, 
Faennsk AntluHogi (rojienhagon, 1886-1891). 

FAESULAE (mod. Fiesole, q.v ), an ancient city of Etruria, 
on the height 3 m. to the N.E. of Florcnlia, 970 ft. above sea- 
level. Remains of its walls arc preserved on all sides, especially 
on the N.E , m one place to a height of 12 to 14 courses. The 
blocks arc often not quite rectangular, and the courses sometimes 
change ; but the general tendency is horizontal and the walls 
are not of remote antiquitv, the irregularities in them being 
rather due to the hardness of the material employed, the rock of 
the hill Itself. The 90urses vary m height from i to 3 ft , and 
some blocks are as long as 12J ft. In this poition of the wall are 
tw’o drains, below one of which is a phallus. The site of an ancient 
gate, and the road below it, can lie traced ; a little farther E. 
w'as an archway, conjectured by Dennis to be a gate of the 1 Liman 
period, destroyed in 1848. 'J'hcwhule ( ircuit of thewalls extended 
for about i 5 m. The Franciscan monastery (1130 ft ) occupies 
the site of the acropolis, once encircled by a triple wall, of which 
no traces are now visible. Here was also the Capiioltum of 
Roman times, as an inscription found here in 1R79 records (Corpus 
imer. hat. xi , Berlin, 1888, No. 1545) 'i'he Roman theatre, 
below the cathedral to the N.E., has 19 tiers of stone scats and is 
37 yds. in diameter. Above it is an embanking wall of irregular 
masonry, and below it some remains of Roman baths, including 
five parallel vaults of concrete. Just outside the town on the F. 
a reservoir, roofed by the convergence of its sides, which wx^re of 
large regular lilocks, w'as discovercxl in 1832, but filled in again. 
0 \cT 1000 silver denarii, all coined before 63 b C , were found 
at Faesulac in 1829. A small museum contains the objects found 
in the excavations of the theatre. 

Though Faesiilae was an Etruscan city, we have no record of 
It in history until 215 B.c , when the Gauls passed near it in 
their march on Rome. Twelve years later Hannibal seems to 
have taken this route in his march south after the victory of the 
Trcbia. It appears to have suffered at the hands of Rome in the 
Social War, and Sulla expelled some of the inhabitants from 
their lands to make room for his veterans, but some of the latter 
were soon driven out in their turn by the former occupiers. 
Both the veterans, who soon wasted what they had acquired, 
and the dispossessed cultivators joined the partisans of Catiline, 
and Manlius, one of his supporters, made his headquarters at 
Faesulac. Under the empire we hear practically nothing of it ; 
in A.D. 405 Radagaisus was crushed in the neighbouring hills, 
and Bclisarius besieged and took it in a.d. 539. 

See L. A. Milam, Rcndicontt del Lined, ser vi vol ix. (1900), 
289 seq , on the discovery of an archaic altar of the Locus sacer of 
Florence, belonging to Anchana (Angerona), the goddess of Ficsole, 

(T. As.) 
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FAFNIR, in Scandinavian mythology, the son of the giant 
Hreidmar. He was the guardian of the hoard of the Nibelungs 
and was killed by Sigurd. 

FAGGING (from “ fag,” meaning weary ” ; of uncertain 
etymology), in English public schools, a system under which, 
generally with the full approval of the authorities, a junior boy 
performs certain duties for a senior. In detail this custom 
varies slightly in the different schools, but its purpose — the 
maintenance of discipline among the boys themselves — is the 
same. Dr Arnold of Rugby defined fagging as “ the pow'er 
given by the supreme authorities of the school to the Sixth Form, 
to be exercised by them over the lower boys, for the sake of 
securing a regular government among the boys themselves, 
and avoiding the evils of anarchy ; in other words, of the lawless 
tyranny of brute force.” Fagging was a fully established system 
at Eton and Winchester in the i6th century, and is probably a 
good deal older. That the ad\antagcs of thus granting the 
boys a kind of autonomy have stood the test of time is obvious 
from the fact that m almost all the great public schools founded 
during the 19th (entury, tagging has been deliberately adopted 
by the authoiitics. The right to fag carries with it certain 
well-defined diitu's. The fag-master is the protector of his 
fags, and responsible for their happiness and good confliK't. In 
cases of bullying or injustice their appeal is to him, not to the 
form or house master, and, except in the gravest cases, all such 
cases are dealt with by the fag-rnaster on his own responsibility 
and without report to the master. Until recent years a fag’s 
iluties included such humble tasks as blacking boots, brushing 
clothes, and cooking breakfasts, and there was no limit as to 
hours ; almost all the fag’s spare time being so monopolized. 
I’his IS now changed. Fagging is now restricted to such light 
tasks as running ci rands, bringing tea to the master’s ” study, 
and fagging at cricket or football. At Eton there is no (riikct 
lagging, and at most schools it is made lighter by all the fags 
taking their turn m regular order fer one hour, so that each boy 
has to “ fag ” but once in so many \vccks At Rugby there is 
“ study-fagging ” — two fags being assigned to each Sixth Form 
boy and made responsible for the sweeping out and tidying up 
ol his study alternately each week, — and night-fagging ” — 
running cir.inds for the Sixth between 830 and 9.30 every 
evening, — and each boy can choose whether he will be a study- 
fag or night-fag. The right to fag i.s usually restricted to the 
Sr th Form, but at Eton the pnvilegc is also granted the Fifth, 
and at Marlborough and clsi*where the Eleven have a right to 
fug at cricket, whether in the Sixth or not. 

FAGGOT, a bundle of sticks used lor firewood. The word 
is adapted from the It ja^ol, and appears 111 Italian as faqotfo, 
the name given to the bassoon (q.v.). “ Faggot” is frequently 
used with rcfercnie to the burning of heretics, and recanted 
her^'tics wore an cmbioidercd faggot on the arm as a syml)ol 
of the punishment they had escaped. In the iSth century the 
word is used ot a “ dummy ” soldier, appearing on the lolls of a 
regiment. It is this use, (oupled with the idea of a bundle of 
sticks as being cnpable of subdivision, that appears in the 
expression “faggot-vote,” a vote artifiiaally created by the 
minute splitting u[) of property so as to giv c a bare qualification 
for the franchise. 

FAGNIEZ, GUSTAVE CHARLES (184-- ), French historian 

and economist, was born in Paris on the 6th of October 18 12. 
Trained at the Eiole des C'hartes and the Ecole des Ilautes 
Etudes, he made his first appearance in the world of scholarship 
as the author of an excellent book called Pjudes sur Vuuhistrte 
et la chuise vidustrieUc d Vans an XIlF et an XIV^ stede (1877). 
This work, composed almost entirely from documents, many 
unpublished, opened a new field for historical study. Twenty 
years later he supplemented this book by an interesting collection 
of Documentii rdalifs a Vlnstone de Vnuirntyte et du commerce en 
France (2 vols., i8()8-i9oo), and in 1897 he published T^'hconomte 
sociale do la France sons Hemi IV, a volume containing the 
results of very minute research. He did not, henvever, confine 
himself to economic history. His Lc Pere Joseph et Richclteu 
(1894), though somewhat frigid and severe, is based on a mass 
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of unpublished information, and shows remarkable psychologic 
grasp. In 1878 his Journal pansien de Jean de Maupomt, pneu? 
de Ste Gather ine-de-la’Couiure was published in vol. iv. of the 
Mhnotres dc la socieie df' Vhistoire de lean's d de rile de France 
He WTOte numerous articles in the Revue hidonque (of which 
he was co-director with Gabriel Monod for some )ears) and m 
other learned reviews, such as the Revue des questions hidortques 
and the Journal dc% savants. In 1901 he was elected meml)er of 
the Academic des Sciences Morales et Pohtifjues. 

FAGUET, £MILE (1S47- ), French critic and man of 

letters, was born at La Ruche sur Von on the 17th of December 
1847. He was educated at the normal school in Pans, and after 
teaching for some time in La Rochelh^ and Bordeaux he came to 
Paris. After acting as assistant pnifessor of poetry in the uni- 
versity he became professor in iSc);. He was elected to the 
academy in 1900, and received the riboon of the lx‘gion of Honour 
m the next \car. He acted as drainaiic critic to the Soled] 
from 1892 he w^as literar)^ critic to the lurtie bleue ; and in 1896 
took the place of M. Jules Lcmaitre on the Journal des debats. 
Among his works are monographs on Idauherl (1899)^ Andre 
Chhtter (1902), Zola (1903) , an admirably cone ise Ilidoire de la 
htierature jranfaise deputs le XV IP ^lede pi^qu'd no^ jours; 
scries of literary studies on the* 17th, i8ih and 19th centuries; 
Questions pnlitiqucs (1899); Propos litteraires (3 siTies, 1902- 
190s) , Le Lihtralnme ( 1902) ; and L'Aniidericahsme (1906) 

bee A beche, Lmilc (1004) 

FA-HIEN (fl. A.D. 399-41.;), Chinese Buddhist monk, pilgrim- 
traveller, and writer, author of one of the earliest and most 
valuable Chinese accounts of India He started from Changgan 
or Si-gan-fu, then the capital of the Tsin empire, and passing the 
Great Wall, crossed the “ Riv'cr of Sand ” or (iobi Desert beyond, 
that home oi “evil demons and hot winds,” which he vividly 
describes,- "Where the onlv wav -marks were the bones of the 
dead, where no bird appeared m the air above, no animal on the 
ground below. Airiving at Khotan, the traveller witnessed a 
great Buddhist festival ; here, as in Yarkand, .Afghanistan and 
other parts thoroughly Islamizcd before the dose of the middle 
ages, Fa-IIien shows us Buddhism still prevailing. India was 
reached by a perilous descent of “ ten thousand cubits ” from the 
“ vvaH-like hills ” of the Hindu Kush into the Indus vallev (about 
\ n. 102); and the pilgrim passed the next ten yeais in the 
“ c'cntral ” Buddhist realm.— rnaking journevs to Peshawiir and 
Afghanistan (especially the K.ibnl region) on one side, and to the 
(uinges v.illcw on another. Ills especial concern was the explora- 
tion of the scenes of Buddha's life, the cop) ing of BucJdhist 
texts, and converse with the Buddhist monks and sages whom 
the Brahmin reaction had not v cl driven out. 'thus we find him 
at Buddha's birthplace on the Kohana, north-west of Benares ; 
m Patna and on the Vulture Peak near Patna ; at the Jetvana 
monastery in Oudh ; as well as at Muttra on the Jumna, at 
Kanauj, and at Tamliik near the mouth of the Hiigli. But now 
the narrative, which in its cailier poitions was primarily historical 
and geographic al, hecomc^s mystic al .ind theological; miracle- 
stoiics and mc'ditations upon Buddhist moralities and sacred 
memories almost entirely replace matters of fact. From the 
(langCD delta Fa-Hien sailed with a mcTcdiant ship, in fourteen 
days, to Ceylon, where he transcribed all the sacred books, as yet 
unknown in China, which he c'onld fincl , witncsscal the festival 
of the exhibition of Buddha’s tooth ; and remarked the trade of 
Arab mcndiants to the island, two centuries before Illahomet. 
He returned by sea to the mouth of the Vangtse-Kiang, changing 
vessels at Java, and narrowly escaping shipwreck or the fate 
of Jonah. 

Fa-IIicn's w’ork is valuable evidence to the strength, and in 
many places to the dominance, of Buddhism m central Asia 
and in India at the time ot the collapse of the Roman empire in 
western Europe. His tone throughout is that of the devout, 
learned, sensible, lardy hysterical pilgrim-traveller. His record 
is careful and accurate, and most of his po'-itions can be identn 
fied ; his dcvaTion is so strong that it Lads him to depreciave 
China as a “ border-land,” India thc‘ home of Buddha being the 
true “ middle kingdom ” of his creed. 
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Sec James I*cgge, Record of Buddhistic Kingdoms, being an account 
by the Chinese Monk Fd-hien of his tiai'els in India and Ceylon ; 
translated and edited, with map, (Oxford, 1886) , S Beal, 
Travels of l ah-Htan and Sung~\ un, Buddhist pilgrims from China 
io India, 400 and ad, translated, uith nap, Ac (1869), 

C. R. , Daivn'vf Modern Ciography, vol. 1. (i ^97), r>p 478-485. 

FAHLCRANTZ, CHRISTIAN ERIK (1790 1866), Swedish 
author, w^as born at Stora Tuna in Sweden on the 30th of August 
1790. Ills brothers, (arl Johan (1774--1861), the landscape- 
painter, and Axel Magnus (1780-1854), the sculptor, beciuTie 
hardly less distingviishoii than himself. In 1804 he enlerod the 
university of Upsil.i ; in 1821 he became tutor in Arabic, and 
in 1825 profes.sor of Oriental languages. In 1S28 he entered the 
church, but earlier than this, m 1825, he published his }^oachs 
Ark, a successful satire on the literary and social life of liis time, 
followed in 1826 by a second part. In 1S35 Fahlcrantz brought 
out the first part of his epic of Ansgonus, which was completed 
in 1846, in 14 cantos. In 1842 he was made a member of tlie 
Swedish Academy, and in i<S49 he was made bishop of Vester&s, 
his next literary work being an archaeological study on the 
beautiful ancient cathedral of his diocese. In the course of the 
years 1858-1861 appeared the five volumes of his Rom fdrr och 
HU {Rome as tt was and ts), a theological fxilcmic, mainly directed 
against the Jesuits. He died on the 6th of August 1B66. Ills 
complete works (7 vols., Orebro, i86j-i866) were issued mainly 
under his own superintendence. 

FAHRENHEIT, GABRIEL DANIEL (1686-1736), German 
physicist, was born at Danzig on the J4th of May i686. For the 
most part he lived m England and Holland, devoting himself 
to the study of physics anrl making a living, appirrcntly, by the 
manufacture of meteorological instruments. He was the author 
of important improvements m the construction of thermometers, 
and he introduced the thermomctiic scale krmwn by hi.s name 
and still extensively used in Great Britain and the United States 
(see Thekmomkiky). He also invented an improved form of 
hygrometer, a description of which, together with accountb of 
various observations and experiments made by him, was pub- 
lished in the Phil. Trans, for 1724. He died m Holland on the 
i6th of September 1736. 

FAIDHEHBE, LOUIS LfiOK C6SAR (1818-1889), French 
general and colonial adimnistrator, was born on the 3rd of 
June 1818, at Lille, received his military education at the £cole 
Polytechnique and at Metz, and entered the engineers in 1840. 
From 1844 to 1847 he served in Algeria, then two years in the 
West Indies, and again in Algeria, taking j-urt m many expedi- 
tions against the Arabs. In 1852 he was transferred to Senegal 
as sub-director of engineers, and in 1854 was promoted chef de 
baiaillm and appointed governor of the (xilony. He held this 
post with one brief interval until July 1865. The work he 
accomplished in West Africa constitutes his most enduring 
monument. At that time France possessed in Senegal httlc else 
than the town of St Ixduis and a strip of coast. Explorers had, 
however, made known tlie riches and possiUlities of the Niger 
regions, and Faidherl^e formed the design of adding those 
countries to the French dominions. He even dreamed of creating 
a French African empire stretching from Senegal to the Red Sea. 
To accomplish even the first part of his design he had very 
inadequate resources, especially in view of the aggressive action 
of Omar Al-Had)i, the Moslem ruler of the countries of tJie 
middle Niger. By boldly advancing the French outposts on the 
upper Senegal Faidherbe stemmed the Moslem advance, and by 
an advantageous treaty with Omar in i860 brought the French 
possessions into touch with the Niger. He also brought into 
subjection the country lying between the Senegal and Gambia. 
When he resigned his post French rule had been firmly established 
over a very considerable and fertile area and the foundation 
laid upop which his successors built up the predominant position 
occpi^d npw^by France in West Africa. In 1863 he became 
genet[^ of brig^ade. From 1867 to the early part of 1870 he 
commanded the subdivision of Bona in Algeria, and was com- 
manding the Constantine division at the commencement of the 
Franco-German War. Promoted general of division in November 
1870, he was on the 3rd of Decemlx^ appointed by the Govern- 


ment of National Defence to be commander-in-chief of the arpiy 
of the North. In this post he showed himself to be possessed 
of the highest military talents, and the struggle between the L 
German army and that commanded by Faidherbe, in which were 
included the hard-fought battles of Pont Noyelles, Bapaume ancj 
St Quentin, was perhaps the most honourable to the French army 
\i\ the whole of the People’s War. Even with the p^idequate 
force of which he disposed he was able to luamtain a steady 
resistance up to the end of the war. Elected to the National 
Assembly for the department of the Nord, he resigned his seat 
in consequence of its reactionary proceedings. ]'"ur his services 
he WMS decorated with the gram! cross, and made ^rhancollpr 
of the order of the Legion of Honour. In 1872 lu‘ w'ent on a 
scientific mission to Upper Egypt, where he studied the monu- 
ments and inscriptions. An enthusiastic geographer, philologist 
and archaeologist, he wrote numerous worlvs, among which may 
be mentioned Collection des inscriptions numuhques (1870), 
ilptgraphie phhiuienne (1873), Essai sur la langne pout 
and Le Zenaga des tribes sinegalatses (1877), the last a study of 
the Berl>er language. He also wrote on the geography and 
history of vScnegal and the Sahara, and La Campagne dc I'arnieedu 
Nord (1872). lie was elected a senator in 1879, and, m spite of 
failing health, continued to the last a close student of liis favourite 
subjects, lie died on the 29lh of September 1889, and recened 
a public funeral. Statues and monuments to his mcmoiy were 
erected at Lille, Bajiaumc, St Quentm and St Louis, Senegal 

FAIENCE, properly the French term for the porzdlana di 
Faenza, a fine kind of glazed and painted earthenware made at 
Faen/a in Italy, hence a term applied generally to all kinds of 
pottery other th in unglazcd pottery or porcelain. It is often 
particularly applied to the translucent earthenware made in 
Persia (see Ceramics). 

FAILLY, PIERRE LOUIS CHARLES PE (1810-1892), French 
general, was born at Rozoy-sur-Serre (Aisne) on the 21st of 
January 1810, «uid entered the army from St Cyr in 1828. In 
1851 he had risen to the rank of colonel, and Napoleon III., 
with whom he was a favounle, nradc him general ot brigade in 
1854 and general of division in 1855, after which fur a time De 
Failly was his aule-de-camp. In the war of 1859 De Failly 
commanded a division, and in 1:867 he defeated Garibaldi at 
MenUuia, this action being the first in which the chassepot was 
u.scd. In 1870 De Failiy c.oramandcd the V corps. His in- 
activity at Bitsch on the 6th of August w hile the I corps on his 
right and the 11 . corps on his left w'ere crushed at Worth and 
Spicheren respectively, gave rise to the greatest indignation m 
France, his miJitury career ended, after the V corps had been 
severely handled at Beaumont on the 30th of August, with the 
catastrophe of Sedan. The rest of his life w’as spent m retirement. 
De Failly wrote Cainpaigne de 1S70, Operations cl marche du 
corps jusqidaii jo aoul (Brussels, 187 x). 

FAIN, AGATHDN JEAN FRANgOIS French 

histonon, was born in Paris on the 1 1 th of January 1778. Having 
gamed admittance to the oflk-es of the Directory, he became 
head of a department. Under the ('onsulate he entered the 
office the secretary of state, in the department of the archives. 
In 1806 he was appointed secretary and archivist to the cabinet 
pariuultcr of the emperor, Avhom he attended on his campaigns 
and jouruc>s. He an as created a baron of the empire in 1809, 
and, on the fall of Napoleon, was first secretary of the cabinet 
and confidential secretary. Conapclled by the second Restoration 
to retire into private life, he devoted his leisure to writing the 
history^ of his times, an occupation for which his previous employ- 
ments well fitted him. He published successively Manuscrtl de 
1814^ conienant Ihtsdotre des six derniers mots du regne de Napoleon 
(1823; new edition with illustrations, 1906); Mannscrit de 
contenant le precis des evhiemenis de cettc annee pout servir 
d I'histoire de Vemperew Napoleon (1824) ; Mannscrit de /S/j 
(1827) and Mcmuscril de Van in. {^794-^95)^ conienant Us 
premieres transactions de VEurope avec la republiquc frangatse et 
le tableau des dernier s evenements du regime conveniionnel (1828), 
all of which are remarkable for accuracy and wide rapgc of 
knowledge, and are a very valuable source for the history of 
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Napoleon t. Of'fSlill p^reater importance for the history of 
Napoleon arc h'ain’s Menwires, which were published pusthum- 
otidy ill 1008 ; they relate more particularly to the last five 
years f)f the empiic, and give a detailed picture of the emperor at 
Work on hk corres])ondcnce among his confidential secretaries. 
Immediately after the overthrow of Charles X., King Louis 
Philippe appointed Fain first secretary of his cabinet (August 
i^^o) Fain was a member of the council of state and deputy 
from Montargis from 1834 until his death, which occurred m 
Paris on the 10th ot September 1837. 

FAIR, a commercial institutifin, defined as a “ greater species 
of market, recurring at more distant intcr^’als : both “ fair ” 
and “ mark(‘t ” {q,v ) have been distinguished by Lord Coke 
from “ mart,” which he considers as a gi'cater species of fair , 
and all three may hv defin(‘d as periodic gatherings of buyers and 
sellers in an appointed pl'KC, subject to special regulation by 
law or custom. Thus in Isngland from a strictly legal point of 
view there can lie no lair or market without a franchise , and a 
franchise of fair or market can only be exerrisec] l>y right of a 
grant from th(‘ crown, or by the authority of parliament (jr bv 
presc'ription presupposing agrant. in t he earliest times periodical 
trading in sjiecial localities was necessitated by the difficulties of 
communication and the dangers of travel. Public gatherings, 
whc'ther religious, military or judicial, which brought together 
widely scattered populations, were utilized as opportunities for 
commerce. At the festivals of Delos and at the Olympic games 
trade, it is said, found important outlets, while in Etruria the 
annual general assembly at the temple of Voltumna served at 
the same time as a fair and Nvas regularly attended by Roman 
traders. Instances of a similar nature might be multiplied ; 
but it was above all with religious festivals w’hich recurred wuth 
regularity and convoked large numbers of persons that fairs, 
as distinguished from markets, are most intimately associated. 

The most commonly accepted derivation of the word “ lair ” 
is from th(* J^atin /enn, a name which the church borrow'cd from 
Roman custom and applied to her own festivals. A fair was 
generally held during the period of a saint's feast and in the 
precincts of his church or abbey, but in England this desecration 
of church or churchvard was first forbidden by the Statute of 
Winlon (r. Edward T ). Most of the famous fairs of medieval 
England and Europe, wath their tolls or other revenues, and, 
■within ccrtfiin limits of time and place, their monopoly of trade, 
were grants from the sovereign to alibols, bishops and other 
ecclesiastic \1 dignitaries. Their holy day ” associations are 
prcsi'ned in th(‘ German word for iairs, ; as also m the 

kirnnsSy ” clmrch mass,” of the people of Lnttany. So very 
intimate wms the connexion between the fair and the feast of the 
saint that the former has \Qry commonly been regarded as an 
off-shoot or development of the latter. But there is ever> reason 
to suppose that fairs w'cre already existing national institutions, 
long IkToi'c the church turned or w'as privileged to turn them to 
her Own profit 

The first charter of the great fair of Stourbridge, near 
Cambridge, V. as granted by King John for the maintenance of 
a leper hosjiital ; but the origin of the fair itself is ascni:>ed 
to ( aiausios, the rebel emperor of Britain, a.d 207. At all 
events, it may he seen from the data given in Herbert Spencer’s 
Descriptive Snci()l()<^v that the country had then arrived at the 
stage of development whetc fairs might have been rc( ognized as 
a n(*cessil\'. The Romans also appear to have elaborated a 
maikct-law similar to that in force throughout medieval Europe 
— though it must he observa'd that the Roman mmdinae, which 
some have regarded as fairs, were weekly markets. It has also 
been supposed that the ani lent fairs oi L) ons were a special 
privilege granted by the Roman conquerors ; and vSidonms 
Apollinaris, \ n 427, alludes to the fairs of the district afterwards 
known as the county of ( hau^jMvn'g as if they were then familiarly 
known institutions F iirs, In 11 word, would not onlv have arisen 
naturally, wherever the means of communication between indi- 
vidual centres of production and consumption were felt to be 
inadequate to the demand for an interchange of commodities ; 
btit; frbm their very nature, they might be expected to show 
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.some essential resemblances, even in points of legislation, and 
where no international transmiS'‘ion of custom could have been 
possible. Thus, the fair courts of pre-vSpanish Mexico corre- 
‘■ponded very closely to those of tlu liuiutairc fair. They 
resembled the English courts of piepowdu*. 'Ihe Spaniards, 
when first they saw the Mexican fairs, were reminded of the like 
institutions m balamanca tind (iranada 'I he great fair or market 
at the citv of Mexico is said to have Ijlcu attended V>\ about 
40,000 or 50,000 piTsons, and is thus described by Prescott — 

“ Otiicers jiatrolled the square, whose busln(^s it was to keep thv 
peace, to colifct the dues imposed on the \anous kin^K of merchan- 
dise, to see that no false measures 01 fraiul ot an) kind wen* used, 
and to bimg offcndeis at onet to justice \ court of Iwehe judges 
sat m one jxirt of the clothtsl with thos< ample and 

summaiy pow’ers which, in de->j)olic countries, are often delegated 
even to peltv trilninals 'Ihe ixDiine f' verity wilii which they 
exercised tliose poweis, in more than one instance, proves that they 
Were not a dead letter." 

But notwithstanding the great anticjuity of fairs, their charters 
are comparatively modern - the oldest known being that of St 
Denys, Pans, which Dagobert, king of the Franks, granted 
(ad. 642) to the monks of the place for the glory of God, and 
the honour of St Denys at his festival ” 

In England it was only after the Norman conquest that fairs 
]3ecame of tapital importance. Records exist of 2800 grants of 
franchise markets and fairs between the years 1199 and 14S3. 
Mure than half of these were made during the reigns of John and 
IIenr\" J 11 ., when the power of the church was m ascendancy. 
The first recorded grant, however, appears to be tKit of William 
the Conqueror to the bishop of Winchester, for leave to hold 
an annual ” free fair ” at St Giles's lull. The monk who had been 
the king’s jester received his charter of Bartholomew fair, 
Smithfield, in the year 1133 And m 1248 Henry III. gianled 
a like piivilege to the abbot of Westminster, in honour of the 
” translation ” of Edward the Confessor. Sometimes fairs were 
granted to towns as a means for enabling them to recover from 
tlie eflects of war and other disasters Thus, Edward III. 
granted a ” free fair ’’ to the town of Burnley in Rutland, just 
as, in subsequent times, Charles VH. favoured Bordeaux after 
the English wars, and Louis XIV. gave fair charters to the 
towrij^ of Dieppe and Toulon. The importance attached to 
these old fairs may be understood from the inducements which, 
in the 14th ccntuiy, Charles IV. held out to traders \isiting the 
great fair of Erunkfort-on-Main. The charter declared that 
both during the continuance of the fair, and for eighteen days 
before and after it, merchants w'ould be exempt from inqierial 
taxation, from arrest for debt, or civil process of any son, except 
such as might arise from the transactions of the market itself 
and within its precincts. Philip of Valois’s regulations lor the 
fairs of Troyes in Champagne might not only be accepted us 
typical of all subsequent fair-legislation ot the kingdom, but 
even of the English and German laws on the subject. The fair 
liad Us staff of notaries for the attestation of bargains, its court 
of justice, us police othcers. Us sergeants for the execution of the 
market jinlges' decrees, and Us Visitors — of whom we may mention 
the prud'hommes, —whose duty it was to examine the quality of 
gootls exposed for sale, and to confiscate those found unfit for 
consumption. The confiscation required the consent of five or 
SIX representatives of the merchant community at the fair. 
The effect of these great “ free fairs ” of England and the 
contiiKnt on tlie development of society was indeed gicat. 
They helped to familiarize the western and northern countries 
with the hanking and financial systems of the Lombards and 
Idorentines, who resorted to them under the protcctu^n of the 
sovereign’s “ firm peace,’’ and the ghostly terrors of the pope. 
They usually became the seat of foreign agencies In the names 
of her streets Provins preserved the memory of her i2th-centurv^ 
intercourse with the agents and merchants of Germany and the 
Low Countries, and long before that time the Svnan traders at 
St Denys had established their powerful as^oc^atlon in Paris. 
Like the church on the religious side, the free fairs on the com- 
mercial side evoked and cherished the international spirit. And 
during long ages, when cjommerciel ” protection ” was regarded 
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as incli-^pensahle to a nation’s wealth, and the merchant was 
compelled to “ fi^hl his way through a wilderness of taxes,” 
they were the sole an<l, so far as they went, the complete sub- 
stitute for the free trade of later days. 

Their privileges, however, were, from their very nature, 
destined to grow more oppressive and intolerable the more 
the towns were multiplied and the means of communication 
increased The people of London were compelled to close their 
shops during the days when the abbot of Westminster's fair was 
open. JUit a more curious and complete instance of such an 
ecclesiastical monopoly w^as that of the St Giles’s fair, at first 
granted for the customan^ three days, w’hich w'erc increased by 
Henry 111 . to sixteen. The bishop of Winchester was, as we 
have seen, the lord of this fair. On the eve of bt Giles’s feast 
the magistrates of ^Vl^^h^*ste^ surrendered the keys of the city 
gates to the bishop, who then appointed his ow'n mayor, bailiff 
and coroner, to hold^officc until the close of the fair. During the 
same period, Winchester and Southampton also — though it was 
then a thriving trading town — w^ere forbidden to transact their 
ordinary commercial business, except within the bishop's fair, 
or with his special pel mission. The bishop’s ofiicers were posted 
along the highua\ s, w ith pow’er to forfeit to his lordship all goods 
bought and sold within 7 m. of the fair— in wdiose centre stood 
‘‘the pavilion,” or bishop's court. It is clear, from the curious 
record of the Establishment and Expenses of the Household of 
Percy, 5th earl of Northumberland, that fairs WTre the chief 
centres of country traffic even as late as the i6th centur}*. I'hey 
began to decline rapidly after 1750, when good loads had been 
constructed and canal communication established betw'een Liver- 
pool and the towns of N^trkshire, Cheshire and Lancashire In 
the great towais their extinction was hastened in consequence of 
their evil effects on public morals. All the London fairs were 
abolished as public nuisances before 1855 — the last )ear of the 
e^er famous fair of bt Jlartholomew ; and the fairs of Pans w'cic 
swept awav m the st(»rrn of the Revolution. 

English Eairs and Markets — For the general reasons apparent 
from the pre<‘ccling sketch, fairs in England, as in France and 
Germany, h ivc \ eiy largely given wav to markets for specialities. 
Even the live-stock market of the metropolis is being superseded 
by the dead-meat market, a change w'hu h has been cncouniged 
by modern legislation on cattle disease, the movements of home 
stock and the importation of foreign animals Agricultural 
maikets are also disappearing before the “ agencies ” and the 
corn exchanges in the principal tcnvns. Still there are some 
considerable fairs yet remaining. Of the English fans for live 
stock, those of Wcw hill in Hampshire (October 10), St Faith’s, 
near Norwich (October 17), as also several held at D(vizes, 
W iltshire, are among the largest m the kingdom. The first naineil 
stands next to none for its display of sheep llorncastle, Lincoln- 
shire, is the largest horse fair in the kingdom, and is regukirly 
visited by American and rontincntol dealers. The other leading 
horse fairs in England arc Howden in N’orkshire (well known for 
Its hunters), \\ oodbridge (on Lady Dav ) for Suffolk horst s, Barnet 
in Hertfordshire, and Lincoln. Exeter December fair has a 
large display of cittU, hors- s and most kinds of commodities 
l.argc numbers of S( otf h rattle are also brought to the fairs of 
Carlisle and Ormskirk. Nottingham has a fair tor geese. Ipswich 
has a fair for lambs on the ist of August, and tor butter and 
cheeso on the ist of September. (Boucestcr fair is also famous 
for the last-named commoditN Falkirk fair, or trvst, tor cattle 
and sheep, is one of the kirgest in Scotland ; and Ballinasloe, 
Galwas , holds a like position among Irish fairs. The Ballinasloe 
cattle are usually fed for a year in Leinster before they are 
considered fit for the Dublin or Liverpool markets. 

French Fairs — In France fairs and markets are held under 
the authority of th(' prefects, new fairs and markets being estab- 
lished by order of the prefects at the instance of tlie commune 
interested Before tlu Pxvolution fairs and markets could only 
be established by seigneur^: jusiiciers, but only two small markets 
have surs'ived the law of 1700 abolishing private ownership of 
market rights, namely, the Matehe Ste Catherine and the Marche 
des enfants rouges, both in Pans Under the present system 


markets and fairs are held in most of the towns and villages in 
France ; and at all such gatherings entertainments form an 
important feature. The great fair of Beaueaire (instituted in 
it68) has steadily declined since the opening of railway com- 
munication, and now ranks with the fairs of ordinary provincial 
towns. Situated at the junction of the Rhone and the Canal du 
Midi, and less than 40 m. from the sea, it at one time attracted 
merchants from Spain, from Switzerland and Germany, and 
from the Levant and Mediterranean ports, and formed one of the 
greatest tcmpoiary centres of commerce on the continent. Gne 
trade firm alone, it is said, rarely did less than 1,000,000 francs 
w’orth of business during the fortnight that the fair lasted. 

German Fairs — In Germany the police authorities are con- 
sidered the market authorities, and to them in most cases is 
assigned the duty of establishing new fairs and markets, subject 
to magisterial decision. The three great fairs of Germany arc 
those of Franktort-on-Main, Frankfort-on-Odcr and J.cipzig, 
but, like all the large fairs of Europe, they have declined rapidly 
in importance Those of Frankfort-on-Main begin on J^aster 
'J'uesday and on the nearest Monday to September 8 n'spectively, 
and their legal duration is three w'ceks, though the limit is regu- 
larly extemled. The fairs of the second-named city arc Remini- 
scere, February or March; St Margaret, July; St Martin, 
November. Ordinarily they last filteen days, which is double the 
legal term. The greatest of the German fairs are those of J.cipzig, 
whose display of books is famous all over the world. Its three 
fairs are dated January 1, Easter, Michaelmas. 'Ihe Easter one 
is the book fair, whu h is attended by all the piincipal booksellers 
of Germany, and by many more from the adjoining countries. 
Most German publishers have agents at Leipzig. As many as 
5000 new pul^lications have been entered in a single J.eipzig 
catalogue. As 111 the other instances given, the J.eipzig fairs last 
for three weeks, or nearly thrice their allotted dur.ition. Here no 
days of gra('e ar(‘ allowed, and the holdci ot a bill must demand 
payment when duo, and protest, if necessary, on the same day, 
otherwise he cannot proi'eed ag«Linst cither drawer or endorser. 

Russian Cairs.^ In Russia tairs arc held by local authorities. 
Landed proprietors may also hold fairs on their estates subject 
to the sanction of the local authorities ; but no privaUi tolls 
may be levied on commodities brought to such fairs. In Siberia 
ami the east of Russia, where more primitive conditions foster 
such centres ot trade, fairs are still ot considerable impoitance. 
Throughout Russia generally they are very numerous. The 
most important, that of Nijni Novgorod, held annually in July 
and August at tlic confluence of the rivers Volga and Kama, 
was instituted in the 17th century by the tsar Michael kedoro- 
vitch. In 1881 it was calculated that trade to the value of 
246,000,000 roubles w'as carried on within the limits of llie lair. 
It still continues to be oi great commercial importance, and is 
usually attended by upwards of 100,000 persons from all parts 
of Asia and eastern Europe. Other fairs of consequence are 
those of Irbit in Perm, Kharkoff ( january and August), I’oltava 
(August and Februarv^), Koreunais in Koursk, (iurloupinsknia 
in the Don ( ossack country, Krolevetz in d'chernigofl, and a 
third fair held at Poltava on the iwist of the AscensKJU, 

Indian Fairs. — The largest of these, and perhajis the largest 
in Asia, is that of Plurdw'ar, on the upper course of the Ganges. 
The visitors to this holy lair number Irom 200,000 to ^^00,000 ; 
but every twelfth year there occurs a special pilgrimage to the 
sacred river, when the numbers may amount to a million or 
upwards. I'hosc who go solely for the pin poses of trade are 
Nepalese, Mongolians, Tibetans, central Asiatics and Mahom- 
rnedan pedlars from the Punjab, Sind and the boidci states. 
Persian shawls and carpets, Indian silks, Kashmir shawls, cottons 
(Indian and English), preserved fruits, spices, drugs, &c., together 
with immense numbers of cattle, hoises, sheep and camels, are 
brought to this famous fair. 

American Fa/rs.— The w'ord “ fair,” as now used in the United 
States, appears to have completely lost its Old VVoild meaning. 
It seems to be exclusively applied to industrial exhibitions and 
to what in England arc called fancy bazaars. Thus, during the 
Civil War, large sums were collected at the “ sanitary fairs,” 
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for'the benefit of the sick and wounded To the first^named ^lass 
iDielong the state and county fairs, as they are called. Amon^ the 
first and best-known of these was 'the “ New York World’s Fair/' 
opened in 1853 })y a company formed in 1851. (See h'XHiBiiioN.) 

Laiv of baus - As no market or fair can be held m England 
witliout a royal charter,' or right of proscription, so any person 
establishing a lair without sucli sanction is luible to be sued imdei 
a wilt of Quo tvarra^Uo, by any one to whose propeity the said 
market may bo lujunous. Nor can .1 fair or market be legally held 
l>oyorid the time specified in the giant , and by 5 Edward 111 c 5 
(1331) a merchant selling goods after the legal expiry of the fair 
forieitcd double their value To lie valid, a sale must take place in 
“ market-overt ' (open market) ; “it will not be binding if it canics 
witli It a prc-sumption ot liaudulenee “ These regulations satisfied, 
the sale “ tiaiisfcrs a complete piopcrty in the thing sold to the 
vendee ; so that however in) u nous or illegal the title of the vendor 
may be, yet the vendee’s is goocl against all men except the king ** 
(In Scottish law, the claims of the real owner would still lemain 
valid ) IIowoviT, by .ji Hcniy VIII c 2 (i 520) it was enacted that, 
“ if any felon loh 01 take away money, goods, or chattels, and be 
indicted and found guilty, or otheiwisc attainted upon evidence 
given by the owm* r or party robbed, or by any otlier by thru pio- 
curement, the ownei or jiarty robbed sliall be restored to his money, 
goods or chalbls," Ijid only tiiose goods wcic restored w'hich wcic 
specified m the indictment, noi could the owner recover from a 
bona fide purchaser in markfT-overt who had sold the goods before 
conviction. For obvious icasons tin* ruK's ol market-overt were 
made particularly stringent m the case ol horses Thus, by 2 
Philip ik Mary c 7 (1555) and 31 Eliz c 12 (1580) no sale of a 
hors(‘ was legal whicli had not satisfit'd the following conditions — 
Ihihhr exposiiio of the animal for at least an hour between sunrise 
and sunset , identihi ation ot the vendor by the market ofhcci, 01 
guarantee foi liis lioiusty by “ one sullieient and credible person ’’ , 
entry of these paiticulars, together with a desciiption of the animal, 
and a statiuiumt of the puce jiaid foi it, m the nitirki't office I's book 
Ev^'n if his rights should have been violated m spite of all these* 
piccautions, the hiwtul owner could iccover, it he claimed within 
SIX months, ]noducicl witnesses, and tendeictl the price paid to the 
vendor 'lolls vseie not a “ necessary incident “ of a fair - i e they 
were illegal unless sjieeially gmnti’d 111 the jiatent, or n'cognized by 
custom As a rule, tli(‘y were paid only by the vendee, and to the 
market cleik, whose lecorcl oL the payment was an attestation to 
the genuineness of (he jiurchase By 2 Sc ^ Philip Sc Mary e 7 
evciy loid ol a lait entitled to exact tolE was bound to appomt a 
< IcM k to collect and cnte*i tluaii It was also this funetionaiy’s 
business to t^-st measures and w’cights Tolls, again, are sometimes 
held to include “ stallage “ and “ picagc,” which mean respectively 
the price for pcrnussion to erect stalls and to dig holes for posts in 
the inark(‘t grounds But toll proper belongs to the lord of tlu 
market, w'hereas tlie otlu t two aie usually regaidod as the ]>ropeity 
of the lord ot the soil 'The law also pro\ided that stallage might 
be levied on any house situated m the vicinity of a market, and kept 
open for business dm mg the legal term of the said maiket Among 
modem statutes, one ol the chu'f is the .Maikcts and Fan, Clauses 
Act 1*^47, the chief purpose of winch was to consolulatc jucmous 
measiins By the act no piopiictors of a new market were per- 
mitted to l(‘t stallages, take tolls, or in any w*ay open the*ir ground 
for business, until two justices ot the peace ceitihed to the completion 
of the fair 01 maiket. Alter the opening of the jilace lor public use, 
no jierson other than a licensed hawker may sell anvv\here within 
tlie borough, his own house or shop e\ceptc<l, any artiel(‘s m respect 
of which tolls aic legally exigible m the maiket A breach ot this 
provision entails a penalty of iorty shillings Vendors of unwhole*- 
sonie meat aie luible to a penalty of ^,5 ior each offence , and the 
“ inspectois of jnosisions “ have full libcilv' to seize the goods and 
institute piocecdm'/s against the owneis They mav also enter “at 
all times of the dav, witli or without assistance,” the slaughtcr-honse 
which tlic undeitakei ol the market mav, by the special act, have 
been einpow’cied to construct For general sanitaiy reasons, 
p< rsons are piohibited fiom killing ariiriials anywheie excejit 111 
these slau'ghter-houst's Again, by the Fairs Act 1S73, times ot 
holding fans are determined by the secretary of state ; while the 
Fairs Act 1871 enifioweis him to abolish any fair on the represent- 
ation of the magistrate and with the consent of the ownci The 
jireamble of the act states that many fairs lield in FNigland ami W.ilt-, 
are both imnecessaiy and prodiictiv'c of “ grievous immoiahty ” 

Ihe batr Cumfs -The jnepowder courts, the lovN-est but most 
expeditious couits of justice in the kingdom, as Chitty calE them, 
weic vciy ancient The Conejueror’s law De ICuipoiiis shows thenr 
pie-cxistence m Normandy Their name was deiived fiom fued 
potidrritXf t.e. “ dusty-foot The lord ot the fair or Ins representa- 
tive w^as the presiding judge, and usually he was assisted by a jury 
ot trax^lers chosen on the vspot. Their junsdictioii was limited bv 
the legal time and jiiccmcts of the fan, and to disputes about 

* In IMcd. I^at pede-pulverosus meant an itinerant mcrcliant or 
pedlat. In Scots borough Idw marchand trayellaiid '' and “ dusty 

iutc ” are identical. 


contracts, “slander of wares.” attestations, the preciervation of 
order, &c 

AiUhotUies -Sec Herbert Spencer’s Dt^oiptuc Sociologv (1873), 
especially the columns and p<iragraphs on “ Distribution “ , Ih-es- 
cott s Ilistotv of Mexico, for descriptions ol fair-> under the Aztecs , 
Giles Jacob’s Law Dteitonarv (London, iSog) , Joseph Chitty ’s 
I realise on the Law of Commerce and Manufaciure^, vol 11 chap. 9 
(London, 1824) , llolinshed’s and C/raiton’s C hionnU"^, foi lists, See , 
ot English fairs, Meyer’s Das qiosse Convetsations-LeAmoi (1852), 
under ‘‘Mfssfii”, article “ F'cire ” m T.aroiissc’s Dichoyinatre 
nniverselle du A’/A'-’ siMe (Paris, 1800-1874), and its rcfcicnces 
to past authoiitics , and especially, the second voliinu, conimercial 
series, of the Lmyilopi die mHhodtque (I'aiis, 1783) , M’CuIIoch’s 
DiUionarv of Comma cc (1800-1871) , Wharton’s History of English 
Poetry, pp 185, t8o of edition of 1870 (London, Murtav Son), for 
a desenpLon of the* Wmehestr r Fan , tS.c . a note by Professor Henry 
Morley m j) 498, v’ol vn Notes and Queries, secoml senes , the same 
aiithoi s unirjtK History of the bait nf St Jiartholonu iv (I ondon, 1859) , 
Wharton’s Lc neon (Will’s edition, London, 1876), P Huvelin’s 
F.ssai htstoriqiic siir Ic droit dcs marches ct dcs fanes (I*aris, 1897) , 
Report of the Royal Commission on Market Rights and Tolls, vols. 1 
(1889), xiv*^ (1891), binal Report (1891), Wdlford’s bans, Past 
and Present (1883) \ The Law relating to and Pairs, by 

Pease cind Chitty (London, 1899) (J Mv. ; Ev. C ‘♦‘) 

FAIRBAIRN, ANDREW MARTIN (1838- ), British Non- 

conformist dixmc, was born near Edinburgh on the 4th of 
November 1838 He was educated at the universities of Edin- 
burgh and Berlin, and at the Evangelical Union Iheological 
Academy in (Glasgow. He entered the Congregational mmistr}- 
and held pastorales at Bathgate, VV’est Lothian and at Aberdeen. 
From 1877 to 1886 he was principal of Airedale College, Bradford, 
a post which he gave up to become the first principal of Mansfield 
College, 0 .xford. In the transference to Oxford under tliat name 
of Spring Hill College, Birmingham, he took a considerable part, 
and he has exercised influence not only over generations of his 
own students, but also over a laige numl)er of undergraduates 
in the university generally. He was granted the degree of M.A. 
by a decree of Convocation, and m 1903 received the honorary 
ciegrec of doctor of literature. Ho was also given the degrees of 
doctor of divinity of Edinburgh and Vale, and doctor of law’S 
ol Aberdeen. Ills activities were not limited to his college work. 
He delivered the Muir lectures at Fkhnburgh University (1878- 
1882), the (hfford lectures at Aberdeen (1892-1894), the Lyman 
Beecher lectures at Vale (1891-1892), and the Haskell lectures 
in India (1898-1899). lie w\is a member of the Roval Cornmis- 
I Sion of Secondarv’’ F^ducation m 1894 1^95, and ot the Royal 
Commission on the Endowments of the \\ elsii C hurch in 1906. In 
1883 chainnan of the Congregational Union of Flngland 

and \\'ales. He is a prolific wiiter on ll1eoiogic.1l subjects. He 
resigned his position at Mansfield College m the spring of 1909. 

Amonj4 works are Studies in the Phtiosophy of Reh^von and 
History (1870), Studies in the Life of Lhnst (1881), Religion tn 
History and in Modern life (1S84, rev 189^) , Christ tn Modern 
Ihrology (1893) ; Christ in the Centuries (1803) , Cathohnsm Roman 
and Anglican (i8oq) , Philosophy of the Christian Religion (1902) ; 
Studies in Religion and 'J heology (1009), ’ 

FAIRBAIRN, SIR WILLIAM, Bart (i 789-1 S74), Scottish 
engineer, was born on the 19th of February 1789 at Kelso, 
Roxburghshire, where his father was a farm-baihff. In 1803 
he obtained work at three shillings a week as a mason’s labourer 
on the bridge then being built by John Rennie at Kelso ; but 
within a few days he was incapacitatcil by an accident. Later 
m the same year, his father hav'ing been appointed steward on a 
farm connected witli Percy Main Colherv’ near North Shields, 
he obtaineil employment as a caitcr m connexion with the 
colliery. In March 1804 wars bound an apprentice to a mill- 
tvright at Percy Main, and then found time to supplement the 
deficiencies of his early education by systematic private study. 
It was at Percy Main that he made the acquaintance of George 
Stephenson, who then had charge of an engine at a neighbouring 
colliervx For some years subsequent to the expiry of his appren- 
ticeship in 1811, he lived a somcw'hat roving life, seldom remain- 
ing long in one place and often reduced to verv hanl rails before 
he got emplov^mcnt. But in 1817 he entered into partnership 
with a shopmate, James Lillie, with whose aid he hired an old 
shed in High Street, Manchester, where hr set up a lathe and 
began business. The firm quickly secured a good reputation, 
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and the inipro\Tmcnts m mill-work and water-wheels introduced 
by Fairbairn caused its fame to extend beyond Manchebter to 
Scotland and even the continent of Europe. The partnership 
was dissolved in 1832, 

In 1830 Fairbairn had been employed by the Forth and Clyde 
Canal Company to make experiments with the view of determin- 
ing whether it were possible to construct steamers capable of 
traversing the canal ai a speed which would compete successfully 
with that of the railway ; and the results of his investigation 
were published by him in 1831, under the title Rcmarki, on Canal 
Navigation. His plan of using iron boats proved inadequate 
to overcome the difficulties of this problem, but in the develop- 
ment of the use of this material botli in the case of merchant 
vessels and meii-of-war he took a leading part. In this way 
also he was led to pursue extensi\e experiments in regard to 
the strength of iron. In 1835 established, in connexion with 
his Manchester business, a shipbuilding yard at Millwall, London, 
where he constructed several hundred vessels, including man> 
for the royal navy ; hut he ultimateh' found that other engage- 
ments prevented him from paying adequate attention to the 
management, and at the end of fourteen years he disposed of the 
concern at a great loss. In 1837 he was consulted by the sultan 
of Turkey m regard to machinery for the government workshops 
at Constantinople. In 1845 fie was employed, in conjunction 
with Robert Stephenson, m constructing the tubular railway 
bridges across the Conway anti Menai .Straits. The share he had 
in the undertaking has been the subject of some dispute ; liis 
own version is contained in a volume he published in 1849, An 
Account 0/ the Cofnfruction of the Brtiannia and Conway Tubular 
Bridges. In 1849 he wais invited by the king of Prussia to submit 
designs for the construction of a bridge across the Rhine, but 
after various negotiations, another design, by a Prussian engineer, 
which w’as a modification of Fairbairn’s, was adopted. Another 
matter which engaged much of Fairbairn s attention w'as steam 
boilers, in the construction of which he effected many improve- 
ments. Amid all the cares of business he found time for varied 
scientific investigation In 1851 his feitihty and readiness of 
invention greatly aided an inquiry carried out at his Manchester 
w'orks by bir William Thomson (Lord Kelvin) and J. P. Joule, 
at the instigation of William Hopkins, to determine the melting 
points of substanc'cs under great pressure ; and from 1861 to 
1865 he was employed to guide the experiments of the govern- 
ment committee appointed to inquire into the “ application of 
iron to defensive purposes.’^ He died at Moor Park, Suirev, 
on the i8th of August 1S74. Fan bairn was a member of many 
learned soueties, both British and foreign, and in 1861 served 
as president of the British Association. He declined a knighthood 
in 1861, but accepted a baronetcy in 1869. 

Ilis youngest brother, Sir Peter Fairbairn (1799-1861), 
founded a large maehine manufacturing business in Leeds. 
Starting on a small scale with flax-spinning machinery, he 
subsequently extended his operations to the manufacture of 
textile machinery in general, and finally to that of engineering 
tools. lie was knighted in 1858. 

See The Life of William Fnuhairn, partly written by himself 
and edited and completed by Dr William J^ole (1877), 

FAIRBANKS, ERASTUS (1792-1864), American manufacturer, 
was born 111 Bnrnficld, Massachusetts, on the 28th of October 
1792. He studied law but abandoned it for mercantile pur- 
suits, finally settling in St Johnsbury, Vermont, where in 1824 he 
formed a partnership with his brother Thaddeus for the manu- 
facture of stoves and ploughs. Subsequently the scales invented 
by Thaddeus were manufactured extensively. Erastus w’as a 
member of the state legislature in 1836-1838, and governor of 
Vermont in 1852-1853 and 1860-1861, during his second term 
rendering valuable aid in the equipment and despatch of troops 
A the early days of the Civil War. His son Horace (1820-1888) 
president of E & T, Fairbanks & Co. in 1874, and 
wb^nter^r of Vermont from 1876 to 1878. 

5 ^I)rotner, Thaddeus Fairbanks (1796-1886), inventor, 
wa|LTOrn at Brimfield, Massachusetts, on the 17th of January 
179^ J£c early manifested a genius for mechanics and designed 


the models from which he and his brother manufactured stoves 
and ploughs at St Johnsbury. In 1826 he patented a cast-iron 
plough which was extensively used. TJic growing of hemp was 
an important industry in the vicinity of St Johnsbury, and in 
1831 Fairbanks invented a hemp-dressing machine. By the old 
contrivances then in use, the weighing of loads of hemp-straw 
was tedious and difficult, and in 1831 Fairbanks invented his 
famous compound-lever platform scale, which marked a great 
advance in the construction of machines for weighing bulky 
and heavy objects. He subsequently obtained more than fifty 
patents for improvements or innovations in scales and in 
machinery used in their manufacture, the last being granted 
on his ninetieth birthday. Ills firm, eventually known as 
E. & T. Fairbanks & Co., wxnt into the manufacture of scales 
of all sizes, in which these inventions were utilized. He, with his 
brothers, lOrastus and Joseph P., founded the St Johnsbury 
Academy. He died at St johnsbur}^ on the 12th of April 1886. 

The latter's son HENRy, born in 1830 ut St Johnsbury, 
Vermont, graduated at Dartmouth College in 1853 and at 
Andover 'Theological Seminary in 1857, and was professor of 
natural philosophy at Dartmouth from 1859 to 1865 and of 
natural history from 1865 to 1868. In the following )ear he 
patented a grain-scale and thenceforth devoted himself to the 
scale manufacturing business of his family. Altogether he 
obtained more than thirt> patents foi mechanical devices. 

FAIRFAX, EDWARD (c. 1580-1635), English poet, translator 
of 'lasso, was born at Leeds, the second son of Sir Thomas 
Fairfax of Denton (father of the 1st Baron Fairfax of Cameron). 
Ills legitimacy has been called m (picstion, and the date of his 
birth has not been ascertained. He is .said to have been only 
about twenty years of age when he published his translation of 
the Gcrusalcmme Liberata, which would place his birth about the 
year 1580. He preferred a life of study and retirement to the 
military .service in which his brothers were distinguished. He 
married a sister of Walter Laycoi k, chief alnager of the northern 
counties, and lived on a small estate at Fewston, Vorkshin'. 
'Fhere his time was sjient in his literary jiursiiits, and 111 the 
education of his children and those of his elder brother. Sir 
'rhomas Fairfax, afterwards baron of Cameron. His translation 
appeared in 1600 , — Godfrey of BuUoigne, or the Reiovcnc of 
lerusalcnij done into English hcroiiall t^erse by Ediv. Fatrefax^ 
Gent., and was dedicated to the queen. It was enthiisiasticalT 
receiveil. In the same year m whu h it was published extracts 
from it were printed in England's Parnassus. Edward Phillips, 
the nejihew of Milton, in his Theatriim Poetarnm^ warmly 
eulogized the translation. Edmund Waller said he was indebted 
to it for the harmony of his numbers. Jt is said that it was King 
James’s favourite English poem, anti that Charles 1 . entertainetl 
himself in prison with its pages. Fairfax employed the same 
number of lines and stanzas as his original, but within the limits 
of each stanza he allowed himself the greatest liberty. Other 
translators may give a more literal version, hut Fairfax alone 
seizes upon the poetical and chivalrous character of the poem. 
He presented, says Mr Courthopc, “ an idea of the chivalrous 
past of Europe, as seen through the medium of Catholic ortliodoxy 
and classical humanism.” The sweetness and melody of many 
passages are scarcely excelled even by Spenser. Fairfax made 
no other appeal to the public. He wrote, however, a scries of 
eclogues, twelve in number, the fourth of which was published, 
by permission of the family, m Mrs Cooper’s Muses' Library 
(1737). Another of the eclogues and a Discourse on Witchcraft, 
as it was acted in the Family of Mr Edward Fairfax of Fuysione 
tn the county of York in 162/, edited fiom the original copy by 
Lord Houghton, appeared in the Miscellanies of the Philobiblon 
Society (1858-1859). Fairfax was a firm believer in witchcraft. 
He fancied that two of his children had been bewitched, and 
he had the poor wretches whom he accused brought to trial, 
but without obtaining a conviction. F'airfax died at Fewston 
and was buried there on the 27th of January 1635. 

FAIRFAX OF CAMERON, FERDINANDO FAIRFAX, 2ND 
Baron (1584-1648), English parliamentary general, was a son 
of Thomas Fairfax of Denton (1560-1640), who in 1627 was 
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created Baron Fairfax of Cameron in the peerage of Scotland. 
Born on the 2()th of March 1584, he obtained his military educa- 
tion in the Netherlands, and was member of parliament for 
Boroughbridge during the six parliaments which met between 
1614 and 1629 and also during the Short Parliament of 1640. 
In May 1640 he succeeded his father as Baron Fairfax, but being 
a Scottish peer he sat in the English House of Commons as one 
of the representiitivcs of Yorkshire during the Long Parliament 
Irom 1640 until his death ; he took the side of the parliament, 
but held moderate views and desired to maintain the peace. 
In the first Scottish war Fairfax had commanded a regiment in 
the king’s aimy ; then on the outbreak of the Civil W'ar in 1642 
he was made commander of the parliamentary forces in York- 
shire, with Newcastle as his opponent. Hostilities began after 
the repudiation of a treaty of neutrality enterc<l into by Fairfax 
with the Royalists. At first he met with no success. He was 
driven from York, where he was besieging the Royalists, to 
Selby ; then in 1643 to I.eeds ; and after beating off an attack 
at that place he wab totally defeated on the 30th of June at 
Adwalton Moor. He escaped to Hull, which he successfully 
defended against Newcastle from the 2nd of September till the 
nth of October, and by means of a brilliant sally caused the 
iiege to be raised. Fairfax was victorious at Selby on the nth 
of April 1644, and joining the Scots besieged York, after which 
he was present at Maiston Moor, where he commanded the 
infantry and was loutcd. He was subsequently, in July, made 
governor of York and charged with the further reduction of the 
county. Jn December he took the town of Pontefrai't, but failed 
to secure the castle. He resigned his command on the jiassing ot 
the Self-denying Ordinance, but remained a member of the 
< ommittee for tlie government of Yorkshire, and was appointed, 
nn the 24th of July 1645, stew'ard of the manor of Pontefract, 
lie died fiom an accident on the 14th of March 1648 and was 
';uiied at Bolton IAtcv. He waxs twice married, and by liis first 
Wife, Mary, daughtci of Edmund Shofiicld, jrd Lord Shefl'icld 
(afterwards 1st earl of Miilgrave), he h.id six daughters and 
iwo sons, Thomas, who succeeded him as 3rd baron, and ( harles, 
a colonel of horse, w'ho was killed at Maiston Moor. During his 
' onimand in Yorkshiie, Fairfax engaged in a paper war with 
Newcastle, and wTote The Ansivcr of Fcrdtitando, Laid Fan fax, 
I) (I Declaration of II illiani, eail of Neivcaslle (1642; piinted 
m Rushw’orth, pt. 111. ^ul. 11. p. 139) ; he also published J LcHer 
jioni . . . Loni Fairfax to ,, , Robert, Earl of Essex 1,1613), 
'R sculling the victonoLis sally at Hull. 

FAIRFAX OF CAMERON, THOMAS FAIRFAX, 3RD L \ron 
^1612-1671), parliamcntaiy general and commandei-in-chiel 
during the English Ci\il War, the eldest son of the 2nd lord, 
w’as born at Denton, near Otlcy, Yorkshire, on the 17th ot 
January 1612. lie studieil at St John’s College, Cambridge 
(1626-1629), and then proceeded to Holland to ser\e as a 
\olunteer with the English army in the Low Countiics under 
Nir Horace (Lord) Yere. I'his connexion led to one still closer ; 
in the summer of 1637 Fairfax married Anno Vcic, the daughter 
of the general. 

The Fairfaxes, father and son, though serving at first under 
( hailcs I. (Thomas commanded a troop of horse, and was 
knighted by the king in 1640), were opposed to the arbitrary 
prerogative of the crowm, aixd Sir Thomas declared that 
“his judgment was for the parliament as the king and king- 
dom’s great and safest c'ouncil.” When Charles endcnivomed i 
to raise a guard for his owm person at York, intending 
It, as the event afterwards proved, to form the nucleus of 
an at my, Fail fax was employed to present a petition to his 
sovereign, entreating him to hearken to the voice of his pail la- 
ment, and to discontinue the raising of troops. This was at a 
great meeting of the freeholders and farmeis of Yorkshire 
convened by the king on Heworth Moor near York. Charles 
evaded receiving the petition, pressing his horse forward, hut 
Fairfax followed him and placed the petition on the pommel of 
the king’s saddle. The incident is typical of the times and of 
the actors in the scene. War broke out, Lord Fairfax was 
appointed general of the Parliamentary forces in the north, 
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and his son, Sir Thomas, w'as made lieutenant-general of the 
hoTse under him. Both father and son distinguished themselves 
in the campaigns in Yorkshire (see Great Rebellion). Some- 
times severely defeated, more often successful, and always 
energetic, prudent and resourceful, they contrived to keep up 
the struggle until the crisis of 1644, when York was held by the 
marc^ucss of Newxvistle against the combined forces of the English 
Pailiamentarianb and the Scots, and Prince Rupert hastenee 
with all available forces to its relief. A gathering of cagci 
national forces within a few square miles of ground naturally 
led to a battle, and Marston Moor (q.v.) was decisive of the 
struggle in the north. Ihe younger E'airfax bore himself with 
the greatest gallantry in the battle, and though severely w'ounded 
managed to join Cromwell and the victorious cavalry on the other 
wing. One of his brothers. Colonel Charles Fan fax, was killed 
in the action. But the marquess of Newcastle fled the kingdom, 
and the Royalists abandoned all hope of retrieving their affairs. 
'1 he city of Yoik was taken, and nearly the whole north submitted 
to the parliament. 

In the south and wTst of England, howe\cr, the Royalist 
cause was still active. The wair had lasted two }(Mrs, and the 
nation began to complain of the contributions that were e.xacted, 
and the excesses that were committed by the military. Dis- 
satisfaction was exjiressed with the military commanders, and, 
as a pieliminary step to reform, the Self-den) ing Ordinance 
W’as passed. Thi^ in\ol\ed the reino\al of the carl of Essex 
from the supreme command, and the reconstruction of the armed 
forces of the parliament. Sir Thomas Fairfax was selected as 
the new lord general with Cromwell as his lieutenant-general 
and ca\alry commander, and after a short preliminary campaign 
the “ New Model ” justified its existence, and “ the rebels’ new 
brutish general,’’ as the king called him, his capacity as com- 
mandei-in-chief in the decisive Mctoiy of Naseby The 

king fled to Wales. Fairfax licsicgcd Leicester, and was suc- 
cessful at Taunton, Bridgwater and Bristol. The whole west 
W’as soon reduced. 

Fairfax ai rived in London on the 12th of November 1645. 
In his progress towards the capital he w’as accompanied by 
applauding crowds. Complimentary speeches and thanks were 
presented to him by both houses of parliament, along with a 
jewel of great value set with diamoiuL, and a sum ot money. 
Tlic king had returned fiom Wales and est djlished himself at 
Oxford, where there w'as a strong garrison, but, e\er \acillating, 
he withdrew secretly, and proceeded to Newark to throw’ Jiimself 
into the arms of the Scots. Oxford capitulated ; and by the 
end of September 1646 Charles had neither army nor garrison 
in England. In January 1647 he was delivered up by the Scots 
to the commissioners of parliament. Fairfax met the king 
beyond Nottingham, and accompanied him during the journey 
to Ilolmbv, treating him witli the utmost consideration m every 
w’ay. “ The general,” said Chailcs, “ is a man of honour, and 
keeps his word which he had pledged to me.” With the collapse 
of the Ro)alist cause came a confused period of negotiations 
between the pailiament and the king, between the king and the 
Scot^, and bctwTcn the Presbyterians and the Independents in 
and out of parliament. In these negotiations the New Model 
Army soon began to take a most activ e part. The lord general 
was placed in the unpleasant position of intermediary between 
his own officers and parliament. To the grievances, usual in 
i armies of that time, concerning arrears of pay and indemnity 
foi arts committed on duty, there w’as qiiu kly added the political 
piopaganda of the Independents, and m July the person of the 
king wws seized by Joyce, a subaltern of cavalry — an act which 
sufficiently demonstrated the hopelessness of controlling the 
army by its articles of wair. It had, in fact, become the most 
formidable political party in the realm, ami pressed straight on 
to the overthrow of parliament and the punishment of Charles. 
Fairfax was more at home in the field than at the head of a 
political committee, and, finding ev^ents too strong for him, he 
sought to resign his commission as commander-in-chief. He was, 
however, persuaded to retain it. He thus remained the titular 
chief of the army party, and with the greater part of its objects 
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he was in complete, sometimes most active, sympathy. Shortly 
before the outbreak of the second Civil War, Fairfax succeeded 
his father in the barony and m the olTice of governor of Hull. 
In the field against the F^nglish Koyahsts in 1O48 he displayed 
hia former energy and skill, and his operations culminated in the 
successful siege of Colchester, after the surrender of which place 
he approved the execution of the Royalist leaders Sir Charles 
Lucas and Sir George Lisle, holding that these officers had broken 
their parole. At the same time Cromweirs great ^ictory of 
Preston crushed the Scots, and the Independents became 
practically all-powerful. 

Milton, in a sonnet written during the siege of Colchester, 
called upon the lord general to settle the kingdom, but the crisis 
was now at hand Pair fax was in agreement with Oomwell 
and the army leaders in demanding the punishment of Charles, 
and he was still the effective head of the army. He approved, 
if he did not take an active part m, Pride’s Purge (December 
6th, 1648), but on the last and gravest of the (juestions at issue 
he set himself in deliberate and open opposition to the policy 
of the officers. He was placed at the head of the judges who 
were to try the king, and attended the preliminary sitting of the 
court. Then, convinced at last that the king’s death was in- 
tended, he refused to act. In calling over the court, when the 
oner pronounced the name of Fairfax, a lady in the gallery called 
out “ that the I.ord Fairfax was not there in person, that he 
would never sit among them, and that tliey did him wrong to 
name him as a commissioner. ’ This was Lady Fairfax, who 
could not forbear, as Whitelocke says, to exclaim aloud against 
the proceedings of the High Court of Justice. His last service 
as commander-in-chief was the suppression of the Leveller 
mutiny at Burfotd in May 1649. given his adhesion to 

the new order of things, and had been reappointed lord general. 
But he merely administered the affairs of the army, and when in 
1650 thj Scots had declared for Charles If., and the council of 
state resolved to send an army to Scotland in order to prevent , 
an invasion of England. Fan fax resigned his commission. | 
Cromwell was appointed his successor, “ captain-general and 
commander-in-chief of all the forces raised or to be raised by 
authority of parliament within the commonwealth of England.” 
Fairfax received a pension of £5000 a year, and lived in retirement 
at his Yorkshire home of Nunapplcton till after the death of the 
Protector. The troubles of the later Commonwealth recalled 
Lord Fairfax to political activity, and for the last time his 
appearance m arms helped to shape the future of the countr}% 
when Monk invited him to assist in the operations about to 
be undertaken against Lambert’s armv. In December 1659 
he appeared at the head of a body of Yorkshire gentlemen, 
and sucli was the influence of Fairfax’s name and reputation 
that 1200 horse quitted Lambert’s colours and joined him. 
i'his was speedily followed by the breaking up of all Lambert’s 
forces, and that day secured the restoration of the monarchy. 

A free ” parliament was called ; Fairfax was elected member 
fur Yorkshire, and was put at the head of the commission 
appointed by the House of Commons to wait upon Charles II. 
at tlie Hague and urge his speedy return. Of course the “ merry 
monarch, scandalous and poor,” was glad to obey the summons, 
and Fan fax provided the horse on which Charles rode at his 
coronation. The remaining eleven years of the life of Lord 
Fairfax were spent m retirement at his seat in Yorkshire. He 
must, like Milton, have been sorely grieved and shocked by the 
scenes that followed — the brutal indignitie.s offered to the 
remains of his companions in arms, Cromwell and Ireton, the 
sacrifice of .Sir Harry Vane, the neglect or desecration of all 
that was great, noble or graceful in England, and the flood of 
immorality which, flowing from \^itehall, sapped the founda- 
tions of tlie national strength and honour. Lord Fairfax died at 
Nunappleton on the 12th of Noy^ber 1671, and was buried at 
Bilborough, near Y ork. As a sol(Jic|Jie was exact and methodical 
in,iplanmng, in the heat of battle so highly transported that 
scarce any one durst speak a word to him ” (Wlalclocke), 
chb^rous and punctilious in his. dealings with his own men 
enemy. Honour and conscicntiovisncss were equally the 


characteristics of his private and pulilic character. Bui, nis 
modesty and distrust of his powers made him less effectual as a 
statesman than as a soldiei, and above all he is placed at a dis- 
advantage by being both in war and peace overshadowed by 
his associate Cromwell. 

Lord Fairfax had a taste for literature. He translated some 
of the Psalms, and wrote poems on solitude, the Christian war- 
fare, the shortness of life, &c. During the last year or two of 
his life he wrote two Memoriah which have been published^ — one 
on the northern actions in which he w’as engaged in 1642--164.J, 
and the other on some events in his tenure ol the chief command. 
At York and at Oxford he endeavoured to save the libraries 
from pillage, and he enriched the Bodleian with some valuable 
MS.S. His only daughter, Maiy Fairlax, was married to George 
Vilhers, the profligate duke of Buckingham of Charles ll.’s court. 

His coi respond cnee, edited by G W. Johnson, wiis published in 
1848-1849 in lour volumes (see note thereon 111 Out Nat , 

5 i > ), and a life of him by Clements R Maikham in 1870, See also 
S R Gardiner, History of the Cheat Civil II ae (1893) 

His descendant Thomas, 6th baron (1692 1782), inherited 
from his mother, the heiress of Thomas, 2nd Baron Culpepper, 
large estates m Virginia, U.S.A., and having sold Denton Hall 
and his Yorkshire estates he retired there about 1746, dying a 
bachelor. He was a friend of George Washington. I'homas 
found his cousin William Fail fax settled in Virginia, and made 
him his agent, and Bryan (1737-1802), the .son of William 
Fairfax, eventually inherited the title, becoming 8th baron in 
1703. His claim was admitted by the House of Lords m 1800 
But it was practically dropped by the American family, until, 
shortly before the coronation of Edward VII., the successor in 
title was discovered in Albert Kirby Fairfax (b. 1870), a 
descendant of the 8th baron, who was an American citizen 
In November 1908 Albert 's (Turn to the title as 12th baron was 
allowed by the House of J.nrds. 

FAIRFIELD, a townshij) in Fairfield county, Connecticut, 
U S.A , near Long Island Sound, adjoining Bridgeport on the E. 
and Westport on the West. Pop, (1890) 3868 ; (1900) 4489 
(1041 foreign born); (1910)6134. It is served by the New Yoik, 
New Haven & Hartford railway, 'fhe principal villages of the 
township are Fairfield, Southport, Greenfield Hill arid Stratfiekl. 
The beautiful scenery and fine sea air attract to the township a 
considerable number of summer visitors. The township has the 
well-equipped Pequot and P'airfield memorial libraries (the 
former in the village of Southport, the latter in the village oi 
Fairfield), the Fairfield fresh air home (which cares for between 
one and two hundred poor children of New York during each 
summer season), and the Gould home for self-supporting women. 
The Fairfield Historical .Society has a museum of antiquitici> 
and a collection of genealogical and historical works. Among 
Fairfield’s manufactures arc chemicals, wire and rubber goods. 
Truck -gardening is an important industry of the township. In 
the Pequot Swamp within the present Fairfield a force of Pequot 
Indians was badly defeated in 1637 by some whites, among whom 
was Roger Ludlow, who, attracted by the country, founded the 
.settlement in 1639 and gave it its present name in 1645. Within 
its original limits were included what are now the townships of 
Redding (separated, 1767), Weston (1787) and Easton (formed 
from part of Weston in 1845), paHs of the present Westport 
and Bridgeport. During the colonial period Pairfield was a 
place of considerable importance, but subsequently it was greatly 
outstripped by Bridgeport, to which, in 1870, a portion of it 
was annexed. On the 8th of July 1779 Fairfield was burnefl by 
the British and Hessians under Governor William Try on. Among 
the prominent men who have lived in Fairfield are Roger Sher- 
man, the first President Dwight of Yale (who described Fairfield 
in his Travels and in his poem Greenfield Hill), Chancellor James 
Kent, and Joseph Earle Sheffield. 

See Frank S Child, An Old New England Town, Sketches of Life, 
Scenery and Character (Now York, 1895) • and Mrs E. H. Schenck, 
History of Fadr field (2 vols , New York, 1889-1905). 

FAIRFIELD^ a city and the county-seat of Jefferson county, 
Iowa, U.S*A., about 51 m. W. by N. of Burlington. Pop. (1890I 
3391 > (^9^) 4^89) of whom 206 were foreign-born and 54 were 
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negroes ; (1905, state census) 5009. Area, al>out 2-25 sq. m 
Fairfield is served by the Chicago, Burlington Quincy, and the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific railways. The city is m a blue 
grass country, in which much live stock is bred ; and it is an 
important market for draft horsi's It is the seat of Parsons 
College (Presbyterian, co-educational, 1875), endowed by Lewis 
Baldwin Parsons, Sr. (1798-1855), a merchant of Buffalo, N.Y. 
The college offers classical, philosophical and scientific courses, 
and has a school of masic and an academic department , in 
i907-’I9o 8 it had 19 instructors and 257 students, of whom 93 
were in the college and 97 were in the school of music. Fairfielfi 
has a Carnegie library (1892), and a museum with a collection of 
Jaces Immediately E. ot the city is an attractive Chautauqua 
Park, of 30 acres, with an auditorium capable of seating about 
4000 persons ; and there is an annual ( hautau(]ua assembly 
The principal manufactures of Fairfield are farm waggons, 
farming impilements, drain-tile, malleable iron, cotton gloves an(l 
mittens and cotton garments. The municipality owns its water- 
works and an elcctiic-lighting plant. Fairfield was .s(‘ttlcd in 
1839 ; was incorporated as a town in 18 17 ; and was first 
chartered as a city in the same vear. 

See Charles II Pletelier, jeffo^on Coitntv, Iowa: Centemned 

Hi^orv (F.iirlu'lcl, 187(9 

FAIRHAVEN, a township in Bristol county, Massachusetts, 
U S.A., on New Bedford Harbor, opposite New Bedford. Jkjp 
(1890) 29T9 ; (1900) 3567, of whom 399 were foreign-buin . 
(1910, U.S. census) 5122. Area, about 13 sq. m. Fairhaven is 
.served by the New York, Neav Haven Hartford railway and In 
electric railway to Mattapoisctt and Marion, and is eonnccrcd 
with New Bediord by tw'o bridges, by electric railway, and In 
the New' York, New Haven Hartford ferr)’ line. The prineip.d 
village is Fairhaven ; others are Oxford, Naskatucket and 
Sconticut Neck. As a summer resort Kairh.Mven is widely known 
Among the principal buildings are the follow ing, presented to 
the township by Heniy H. Rogers (1840-1909), a native ui 
Fairhaven and a large stockholder and long \ u e-prcsidcnt of the 
Standaid Oil ('0. ; the town hall, a memorial of I^Irs Rogeis , ilu 
Rogers public schools ; the iMilliccnt public library (17,500 \oL 
m 1(908), a memorial to his daughter , and a fine granite mcmoi 1 il 
church (Unitarian) wnth parish house, a memorial to his mother 
and there is also a public park, of 13 acres, the gift of Mr Rogers 
From 1830 to 1857 the inhabitants of Fairhaven wcic chic^\\ 
engaged in whaling, and the fishing interests arc still important 
Among manufactures arc tacks, nails, iron goods, loom-cranks, 
glass, yachts and boats, and shoes. 

Fairhaven, onginally a part of New Bedford, was incor|)oratcd 
as a separate township in 1812. On the 5th of .September 1778 
a fleet and armed foice under Earl Grey, scut to punish New 
Bedford and w hat is now Fairhaven for their activity in privateer- 
ing, burned the shipping and destroyed much of New Bedtoid 
The troops then marched to the head of the Acushnet river, and 
down the east bank to Sconticut Neck, where they camped tif 
the 7th of September, when they re-embarked, ha\ ing meanwhile 
dismantled a .small fort, built dining the early days of the war, 
on the cast side of the river at the entrance to the harbour. 
On the evening of the 8th of September a landing foire from the 
fleet, w'liK'h had begun to .set fire to Fairhaven, was dri\en off 
by a body of about 150 minute-men commanded by Major Israel 
Fearing ; and on the following clay the fleet departed. The fort 
was at once rebuilt and was named Fort Fearmg, but as early 
as 1784 it had l)c‘C( me known as Fort Phoenix , it was one of the 
strongest defenrr^ on the New' England coast during the war of 
1812. The ti wnship of -\ciishnet wxis foimcd Irom the northern 
part of Fairhaven in 1860 

See James T> (ollint^iam and oTfiois, A Htstorv of the Town 

of Fnirhau n, (I'airlrn f-n , T()('>A 

FAIRHOLT, FREDERICK WILLIAM (1814-1 866), English 
antiquary and wood engraver, w'as born m London in 1814. 
His father, who was of a (lerman family (the name w'as oiiginally 
Fahrhol?), was a tobacco manufacturer, and for some years 
Fairholt himself was employed in the business. For a time Iv) 
was a drawing-master, afteiwards a scene-painter, and in 1835 
he became assistant to S. Sly, the wood cngiavcr. Some pen 


and ink copies made by him of figures from Hogarth’s plates led 
to his being employed by Charles Knight on several of his 
illustrated publications. His first published literar>^ work w'as 
a contribution to Hone’s Year-Book m 1831. Ifis life was one 
of almost uninterrupted quiet labour, carried on until within a 
fewv days of dc^ath. Several works on civic pageantr> and some 
collections of ancient unpublished songs and dialogues were 
edited by him for the Percy Society m 1842 In 1S44 he was 
elected fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. He published an 
edition of the dramatic works of Lyly in 1856. IBs princ’pal 
independent works arc Tobacco, its Hii>tory and Association 
(1859), dog and Magog (\tsfyo) , Up the Nile and Home Again 
(1862) , many articles and scruiL contributed to the Art Journal, 
some of which were afterwards separately published, as Costume 
in England (1846) ; Dictionary of Term^ in Art (1854). 7 hose 
works are illustrated by numerous cuts, drawn on the wood by 
liN own hand. Ills pencil was also cmployerl in illustrating 
Evans’s Coins of the Ancient Bitton$, MaddciiA Jewish Coinage, 
Halliw'ell’s fidio Shahespeaie and his Sir John MaundeviUe, 
Roach Smith’s Richboiough, the Mi^ctllanta (haphica of Lord 
Lon dcs borough, and man\ other works. He died on the 3rd of 
April 1866. Ills books relating to Shakespeare w'crc bequeathed 
to the library at Stratford-on-Avon ; those on civic pageantry 
(between 200 and 300 volumes) to the Society of Antiquaries; 
his old prints and works on costume to the British Museum ; 
his general library he desired to be sold and the proceeds devoted 
to the Literary Fund. 

FAIRMONT, a city and the county-scat of Marion county. 
West \ 7 rginia, U.S A , on both sides of the Monongahela riv'cr, 
about 73 m S E of Wheeling. Pop (i8c)o) 1023 , (1900) 5655, 
of wliom 283 ueie of negio ch'srent and 182 were foreign-born. 
It IS served by the Baltimore <N’ Ohio railway. Among its manu- 
factures arc glass, machinny, floui and furniture, and it is an 
important shipping point for coal mined in the vnnmty The 
( ity is the scat of one of the W^est Virginia state noimal schools* 
Ihiirmont was laid out as Middletown in 1819, became the county- 
seat of the newly established Marion county m 1842, receiv*ed its 
present name about 1844, and was chartered as a citv’ in 1899. 

FAIR OAKS, a station on a braiK'h of the Southern railwav, 
6 m. H of Richmond, X’jrginia, U.S. A. Jr s noted as the site 
of one of the battles ot the Civil War, fought on the 3rst of May 
and the ist of June 1862, between the L nion (Army of the 
Potomac) under General (i B Md'lcllan and the Confederate 
forces (Army of Northern Virginia) commanded by Gcncial J K. 
Johnston. 'I’he attack of th( Confederates was made at a moment 
when the riv'cr Chirkahominy divided the Federal army into 
two unequal j)arts, and was, moreover, .swollen to such a degree 
as to endrnrer the bridges. General Johnston stationed jiart 
of his troops along the river to prevent the Federals sending 
aid to the smaller force south of it, upon which the Con- 
federate attack, commanded by General Longslreet, was directed. 
Many accidents, due to the inexperience of the stall ofiicers 
and to the dilficiilly of the gnjiind, hindered the development of 
Longstreet’s attack, but the Federals were giadually drnen 
ba( k with a loss of ten guns, though at the last moment reinforce- 
ments managed to (ross the rivTi and le-establish the line of 
defence. At the close of the day Johnston was severe!) w oundsd, 
and General G. \\ . Smith succeeded to the command. The 
b.ittle was renewed on the ist of June but ra^t fought out. At 
the ch'se of the action General R. F. Leo took over the comni, ad 
of the Coniederates, which he held till the final siiruiaKr in 
April 1863 So far as the vutiH'v lav with either side, it was 
with the Union army, foi the ('unfederates failed to aihicve 
their purpose of destrov ing the almost isolated Uft of 

XhClcllaii's aimy. and altci the battle they vvitluhew into the 
lines of Richmond. The I nion losses were 5o^^l in killed, 
wounded and missing; those of the ('onfedcieu ^ were 6134. 
The Kittle is sometimes known as the battle (T ^e\<.n Pines. 

FAIROZAbAdI fAbu-t-Xaliir ibn l!)iahlm .Majd ud-DIn ul- 
Faiiu/abadi] (1329-1414), Arabian lexiiogMphcr, v\as boin at 
Karazln neai Shiraz. His student da)s were spent 111 Shimz, 
Wiisit, Bag(.lad and Ikimascus He taught for ten tears 111 
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Jerusalem, and afterwards travelled in western Asia and Egypt. 
In 1368 he settled in Mecca, where he remained for fifteen years. 
He next visited India and spent some time m Delhi, then remained 
in Mecca another ten years. The following three years were 
spent in Bagdad, in Shiraz (where he was received by Timur), 
and in Ta’iz. In 1395 he was appointed chief cadi (qadi) of 
Yemen, married a daughter of the sultan, and died at Zabid 
in 1414. During this last period of his life he converted his 
house at Mecca into a school of Malikite law and established 
three teachers in it. lie wrote a huge lexicographical work 
of 60 or 100 volumes uniting the dictionaries of Ibn Sida, a 
Spanish philologist (d. 1066), and of Sajani (d. 1252). A digest 
of or an extract from this last work is his famous diction- 
ary al-Qdmus (“ the Ocean ”), which has been published in 
Egypt, Constantinople and India, has been translated into 
Turkish and Persian, and has itself been the basis cf several later 
dictionaries. (G W T ) 

FAIRY (Fr. /eV, j aerie ; Prov. jada ; Sp. hada ; Ital. /aia ; 
med. Lat. jatare, to enchant, from Lat. jaium^ fate, destiny), 
the common term for a supposed race of supernatural beings 
who magically intermeddle in human affairs. Of all the minor 
creatures of mythology the fairies are the most beautiful, the 
most numerous, the most memorable in literature. Like all 
organic growths, whether of nature or of the fancy, they are not 
the immediate product of one country or of one time ; they 
have a pedigree, and the question of their ancestry and affiliation 
is one of wide bearing. But mixture and connexion of races 
have in this as in many other cases so changed the original 
folk-product that it is difficult to disengage and separate the 
different strains that have gone to the making or moulding of 
the result as we have it. 

It IS not in literature, however ancient, that we must look for 
the early forms of the fairy belief. Many of Homer’s heroes 
have fair)^ lemans, called nymphs, fairies taken up into a higher 
region of poetry and religion ; and the fairy leman is notable 
in the story of Athamas and his cloud bride Ncphele, but this 
character is as familiar to the unpoetical Eskimo, and to the Red 
Indians, with their bird-bride and beavcr-bride (.see A. Lang’s 
Custom and Myth, “ The Story of Cupid and P.sychc ^’). The 
Gandharvas of Sanskrit poetry are also fairies. 

One of the most interesting facts about fairies is the wide 
distribution and long persistence of the belief m them. They 
are the chief factor in surviving Irish superstition. Here they 
dwell in the ** raths,” old earth-forts, or earthen bases of later 
palisaded dwellings of the Norman period, and in the subter- 
ranean houses, common also in Scotland. They are an organized 
people, often called “ the army,” and their life corresponds to 
human life in all particulars. They carry off children, leaving 
changeling substitutes, transport men and women into fairyland, 
and are generally the causes of all mysterious phenomena. Whirls 
of dust are caused by the fairy marching army, as by the being 
called Kutchi in the Dieri tribe of Australia. In 1907, in northern 
Ireland, a farmer’s house w’as troubled with flying stones (see 
Poltergeist). The neighbours said that the fairies caused the 
phenomenon, as the man had sw'ept his chimney with a bough 
of holly, and the holly is “ a gentle tree,” dear to the fairies. 
The fairy changeling belief also exists in some districts of Argyll, 
arid a fairy boy dwelt long in a sm.ill farm-house in Glencoe, 
now unoccupied. 

In Ireland and the west Ili^Wands neolithic arrow-heads 
and flint chips are still fairy weapons. They are dipped in wat^T, 
which IS given to aihng cattle and human beings as a sovereign 
remedy for dlse^^JS The writer knows of “a little lassie in 
green ” who is a ^liry and, according to the percipients, haunts 
the banks of the Mukomar pool on the Lochy. In Glencoe is a 
fair>^ hill wlierc the fairy music, vocal and instrumental, is heard 
in still weather. In the Highlands, however, there is much more 
interest in second sight than in fairies, while in Ireland the 
reverse is the case. The best book on Celtic fairy lore is still 
tha^pl the minister of Aberfoyle, the Rev. Mr Kirk (ob, 1692). 
His on The Secret Commonwealth of Elves, Fauns and 

Fairie^teh in MS. and incomplete (the remainder is in the Laing 


MSS., Edinburgh University library), was published (a hundred 
copies) in 1815 by Sir Walter Scott, and in the Biblioth^que dc 
Carabas (Lang) there is a French translation. Mr Kirk is said 
(though his tomb exists) to have been carried away by fairies. 
He appeared to a friend and said that he would come again, 
when the friend must throw a dirk over his shouldei and he 
would return to this ^*^orld. The friend, however, lost his nerv^e 
and did not throw the dirk. In the same way a woman re- 
appeared to her husband in Glencoe in the last generation, 
but he was wooing another lass and did not make any effort tOr 
recover his wife. His character was therefore lost in the glen. 

It is clear that in many respects fairyland corresponds to the 
pre-Christian abode of the dead. Like Persephone when carried 
to Hades, or Wainamoinen in the Hades of the Finns (Manala), 
a living human being must not cat in fairyland ; if he does, 
he dwells there for ever. Tamlanc in the ballad, however, was 

fat and fair of flesh,” yet was rescued by Janet : probably 
he had not abstained from fairy food. He was to be given as 
the hane to Hell, which shows a distinction between the beliefs 
in hell and in the place of fairies. 

It is a not uncommon theory that the fairies survive in legend 
from prehistoric memories of a pigmy people dwelling in the 
subterranean earth-houses, but the contents of these do not 
indicate an age prior to the close of the Roman occupation of 
Britain ; nor are pigmy bones common in neolithic sepulchres. 
The “ people of peace ” {Daoine Shte) of Ireland and Scotland 
are usually of ordinary stature, indeed not to be recognized as 
varying from mankind except by their proceedings (see j. Curtin, 
Irish Folk- tales). 

The belief in a species of lady fairies, deathly to their human 
lovers, was found by R. L. Stevenson to bo as common in Samoa 
(see Island Nights' Entertainments) as in Strathfinlas or on the 
banks of Loch Awe. In New Caledonia a native friend of J. J. 
Atkinson (author of Primal Law) told him that he had met 
and caressed the girl of his heart in the forest, that she hud 
vanished and must have been a fair)^ He therefore would die 
m three days, which (Mr Atkinson informs the writer) he punctu- 
ally did. The Greek sirens of Homer are clearly a form of these 
deadly fairies, as the Nereids and Oreads and Naiads are fairies 
of wells, mountains and the sea. The fairy women w'ho come 
to the birtlis of children and foretell their fortunes {Fata, Moerac, 
ancient Egyptian Hathors, Fees, Dominae Fatales), with their 
spindles, are rcfnictions of the human ” spae-\vomcn ” (in the 
Scots term) who attend at birth and derive omens of the child’s 
future from various signs. The custom is common among 
several savage races, and these women, represented in the 
spiritual \vorld by Fata, bequeath to us the French fee, in the 
sense of fairy. Perraiilt also uses jh for anything that ha.s 
magical quality ; “ the key was /^c,” had mana, or ivakan, 
savage words for the supposed “ power,” or ether, which works 
magic or is the vehicle of magical influences. 

Though the fairy belief is universally human, the nearest 
analogy to the shape which it takes in Scotland and Ireland — 
the “ pixies ” of .south-western England— is to be found in Jan 
or Jinm^ of the Arabs, Moors and people of Palestine. In stories 
which have passed through a literary medium, like The Aiabian 
Nights, the gent or Jan do not so much resemble our fairies as 
they flo m the popular superstitions of the East, orally collected. 
Tlic Jan are now a subterranean commonwealth, now they reside 
in ruinous places, like the fairies in the Irish raths. Like the 
fairies they go about in whirls of dust, or the dust-whirls them- 
selves are Jan. They carry off men and women ‘‘ to their own 
herd,” in the phrase of Mr Kirk, and are kind to mortals who are 
kind to them. They chiefly differ from our fairies in their 
greater tendency to w'ear animal forms ; though, like the 
fairies, when they choose to appear in human shape they arc 
not to be distinguished from men and women of mortal mould. 
Like the fames everywhere they have amours with mortals, 
such as that of the Queen of Faery with Thomas of Ercildoune. 
The herb rue is potent against them, as in British folk-lore, and 
a man long captive among the Jan escaped from them by 
observing their avoidance of rue, and by plucking two handfula 
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thereof. They, like the British brownies (a kind of domesticated 
fairy), are the causes of strange disappearances of things. To 
preserve houses from their influences, rue, that “ herb of grace,” 
is kept in the apartments, and the name of Allah is constantly 
invoked. If this is omitted, things are stolen by the Jan, 

They often bear animal names, and it is dangerous to call a 
cat or dog without pointing at the animal, for a Jtnni of the 
same ncame may be present and may take advantage of the 
invocation. A man, in fun, called to a goat to escort his wife 
on a walk : he did not point at the goat, and the wife disappeared. 
A Jtnm had carried her off, and her husband had to seek her at 
the court of the Jan. Eupliemistically they are addressed as 
mubdrakin, “ blessed ones,” as we say “ the good folk ” or “ the 
people of peace.” As our fairies give gold which changes into 
withered leaves, the fan give onion peels which turn into gold. 
Like our fairies the Jan can apply an ointment, kohl, to human 
eyes, after which the person so favoured can see Jdn^ or fairies, 
which are invisible to other mortals, and can see treasure wherever 
it may be concealed (see Folk-lore of the Holy Landj by J. E. 
Hanauer, 1907). 

It is plain that fairies and Jdn are practically identical, 
a curious proof of the uniformity of the working of imagination 
in peoples widely sejiarated in race and religion. Fames 
naturally won their way into the poetry of the middle ages. 
They take lovers from among men, and arc often described as 
of delicate, unearthly, ravishing beauty. The enjoyment of 
their charms is, however, generally qualified by some restriction 
or compact, the breaking of whuh is the cause of calamity to 
the lover and all his race, as in the notable talc of Melusine. 
This fay by enchantment built the castle of Lusignan for her 
husband. It was her nature to take every w^ek the form of a 
serpent from the w'aist below. The hebdomadal transformation 
being once, contrary to compact, witnessed by her husband, 
she left him with much wailing, and was said to return an(l 
give warning by her appearance and gicat shrieks whenever one 
of the race of Lusignan was about to die. At the ])irth of Ogier 
le Danois six fairies attend, five of whom give good gifts, which 
the sixth overrides with a restriction. Gervaise of Till)ur\, 
writing early in the 13th century, has in his Otia Imperiaha a 
chapter, De lawns el nocturnts larvtSy where he gi\es il out, as 
proved by individuals beyond all exception, that men have been 
lovers of beings of this kind whom they call Fad as, and who 
did in case of infidelity or infringement of secrecy influ t terrible 
punishment — the loss of goods and even of life. There seems 
little in the characteristics of these fairies of romance to dis- 
tinguish them from human beings, except their supernatural 
knowledge and power. They are not often represented as 

diminutive in stature, and seem to be subject to such human 

passions as love, jealousy, en\y and re^enge. To this class 
belong the fames ol Boiardo, Ariosto and Spenser. 

'1 here is no good modern book on the faiiy belief in general, 

Kt‘ightlev’s hduy Mvtliohxyy is fiill of intc'n'sting matter; Rhys’s 

Ccitit Mythology is cs})ccially copious about Welsh fames, which 
are piacticaliv id( ntical with those ot Ireland and Scotland. The 
woiks of Mr jeicmiah Curtm and Dr Douglas Ilydc arc useful for 
Irel.ind , for Scotland, Kiik s Seoet Commnmvcalth has already been 
quot(‘d Scott’s dissertation on fames in The Foxier M ui-itfrl’iy is 
iich m loie, lliough necessarily Scott liad not the wide field of 
comparalivi' study oj)« lu d 1)V more recent researches Ihere is a 
full description ot French fames of the 15th century in the evidence 
of jeanned’ \rc at hci tiial(]43i)m Quicherat's/VerAst/r Jeanne d' An ^ 
voi 1 pp 67, 187, 209, 212, \ol 11 pp. 3g(j, 404, 4 50, (A L) 

FAIRY RING, the popular name for the circular patches of a 
dark green colour that are to be seen occasionally on permanent 
grass-land, cither lawn or meadow, on which the fames were 
supposed to hold their midnight revels. They mark the area of 
growth of some fungus, starting from a centre of one or more 
plants. The mycelium produced from the spores dropped by 
the fungus or from the “ spawn ” in the soil, radiates outwards, 
and each year's successive crop of fungi rises from the new 
growth round the circle. The rich colour of the grass is due 
to the fertilizing quality of the decaying fungi, which are 
peculiarly rich in nitrogenous substances. The most complete 
and symmetrical grass rings are formed by Marasmius arcades^ 
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the fairy ring champignon, but the mushroom and many other 
species occasionally form rings, both on grass-lands and in woods. 
Observations were made on a ring in a pinc-wood for a period of 
nine years, and it was calculated that it increased from centre 
to circumference about 8^ in. each year. 'Hie fungus was never 
found growing within the circle during the time the ring was 
under observation, the decaying vegetation necessary for its 
growth having lx*come exhausted. 

FAITHFULL, EMILY (1835-1895), English philanthropist, 
was the youngest daughter of the Rev. Ferdinand Faithfiill, 
and was born at Headley Rectory, Surrey, in 1835. She took a 
great interest in the conditions of working-women, and with the 
object of extending their sphere of labour, which was then 
painfully limited, in i860 she set up in London a printing estab- 
lishment for women. The “ Vietona Press,” as it was called, 
soon obtained quite a reputation for its excellent work, and Miss 
Faithful! w'as shortly afterwards appointed printer and publisher 
in ordinary to Queen Victoria. In 1863 she began the publication 
of a monthly organ, The Viciorta Magazviey in which for eighteen 
years she continuously and earnestly advocated the claims of 
women to remunerative employment. In 1868 she published a 
novel, Change upon Change. .She also appeared as a lecturer, 
and w'ith the object of furthering the interests of her sex, Ich lured 
widely and successfully both in England and the United Slates, 
which latter she visited in 1872 and 1882. In 1888 she was 
awarded a ci\il list pension of £50. She died in Manchester on 
the 31st of May 1895. 

FAITH HEALING, a form of '^mind cure,” characterized by the 
doctrine that while pain and disease really exist, they may be 
neutralized and dispelled by faith in Divine power ; the doctrine 
knowm as Christian Science {qv) holds, however, that pain is 
only an illusion and seeks to cure the patient by instilling into 
him this belief. In the Christian Church the tradition of faith 
healing dates from the earliest days of Christianity ; upon the 
miracles of the New Testament follow cases of healing, first by 
the Apostles, then by their successors ; but faith healing proper 
is gradually, from the 3rd century onw\ards, transformed into 
trust in relics, though faith cures still occur sporadically in later 
times, Catherine of Siena is said to have saved Father Matthew 
from cluing of the plague, but in this case it is rather the healer 
than the healed who was strong in faith. With the Reformation 
faith healing proper reappears among the Mora\ians and 
Waldcnscs, who, like the Peculiar People of our owm day, put 
their trust in prayer and anointing with oil. In the 16th century 
we find faith cures recorded of Luther and other reformers, 
in the next century of the Baptists, Quakers and other Puritan 
s(‘cts, and in the 18th centur\ the faith healing of the Methodists 
in this country was paralleled b) Pietism in Germany, which 
drew' into its ranks so distinguished a man of science as Stahl 
( 1660-1 734). In the 19th century Prince Ilohenlohe-Waldcnburg- 
Schillingsfurst, canon of Grossw'ardcm, was a famous healer on 
the continent; the Mormons and Irvingites were prominent 
among English-speaking peoples ; in the last quarter of the 
19th century faith healing became popular in London, and 
Bethshan homes were opened in 1881, and since then it has 
found many adherents in England. 

Under faith healing in a w'ider sense may be included (t) the 
cures in the temples of Aesculapius and other deities in the 
ancient world ; (2) the practice of touching for the king’s evil, 
in vogue from the nth to the i8th century ; (3) the cures of 
Valentine Greatrakes, the “ Stroker " (1629-1683); and (4) 
the miracles of Lourdes, and other resorts of pilgrims, among 
which may be mentioned St Winifred’s Well in Flintshire, 
Treves with its Holy Coat, the gr.ive of the Jansenist FI de Pans 
in the 18th century, the little town of Kevelaer from 1641 on- 
w\ards, the tombs of St Louis, Francis of Assisi, Catherine of 
Siena and others. 

An animistic thcor>' of disease w'as held by Pastor J. Ch. 
Blumhardt, Dorothea Trudel, Boltziiis and other European 
faith healers. Used in this sense faith healing is indistinguishable 
from much of savage lecch-craft, which seeks to cure disease 
by expelling the evil spirit in some portion of the tody. Although 
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it is usually present, faith in the medicine man is not essential 
for the efficacy of the method. 'I'he same may be said of the 
lineal descendant of savage medicme— the magical leech-craft 
of European folk-lore ; cure^ for toothache, warts, &c., act m 
spite of the disbelief of the sufferer ; how far incredulity on the 
part of the healer would result in failure is an open question. 

From the psychologiivil point of view all these different kinds 
of faith healing, as indeed all kinds of mind cure, including 
those of Christian Science and hypnotism, depend on suggestion 
(q.v,). In faith healing proper not only are powerful direct 
suggestions used, but the religious atmosphere and the auto- 
suggestions of the patient co-operate, especially where the cures 
take place during a period of religious re^'lval or at other times 
when large assemblies and strong emotions are found. The 
suggestibility of Luge crowds is markedly greater than that of 
individuals, and to this and the gre.itcr taith must be attributed 
the greater suceess of the fashionable places of pilgrimage. 

St'e A T. Myers and F. \V H Myers m Proi. Sm P^r(htfal 
search, jk lOo-aoo, on the iniiacles ot Lourdes, with bibliography ; 
A. Fcilthng, I'aith and Chridian Science , O Stoll, 

gesiion und Hypnotisnius in dcr Vdlkcip^ychidogic , article " Great- 
rakes ” m />< / Sat Piog (N” W T) 

FAITHORNE, WILLIAM (1626 or 16-7-1601), English painter 
and engraver, was born in London and was apprenticed to 
Robert Peake, a painter end printseller, who received the honour 
of knightliood from Charles I On the outbreak of the Civil War 
he accompanied his master into the king's scrv ice, and being 
made prisoner at ILisinghousc, he was confined for some time to 
Aldersgate, where, houevei, he was permitted to follow hi.s 
profession of engraver, and among other portraits did a small 
one of the first Villiers, duke of Tkickingham. At the earnest 
solicitation of his friends be very soon regained his liberty, 
but only on condition of retiring to France There lie was so 
fortunate as to receive instruction from Robert Nantcuil. He 
was permitted to return to England alioiit 1650, and took up a 
shop near Templo Bar, where, besides his work as an engraver, 
he earned on a large business as a pnntseller. In 1680 he gave 
up hi^ shop and retired to a house in i 51 ackfriars, occupying 
himself chiefiy m painting portraits from the life in crayons, 
although still occasionally engaged in engraving. It is said that 
his life w^as sliortened by the misfortunes, dissipation, and early 
death of his son William, Faithornc is especially Limous as a 
portrait engra\'er, and among those on whom he exerc ised his art 
were a large number of eminent persons, including Sir Henry 
Spelman, Olner Cromwell, Henry Somerset, the marquis of 
Worcester, John Milton, Queen Catherine, Prince Rupert, 
Cardinal Richelieu, Sir Thomas Fairfax, Thomas Hobbes, Richard 
Hooker, Robert second earl of Essex, and Charles T. All his works 
are remarkable for their combination of freerlom and strength 
with softness and delicacv, and his crayon paintings unite to 
these the additional (piality of clear and brilliant colouring. 
He is the author of a work on engraving (1622), 

His son William (1656-1686), mezzotint engiaver, at an early 
age gave promise of attaining great excclleiKc, but became idle 
and dissqiated, and inv'olvtd his father m money difficulties. 
Among persons of note whose portraits he engraved are Charles 
II., Mai> princess of Orange, Queen Anne when princess of 
Denmark, ant! ( harks XII. of Sweden 

The best account ol the Faithornc s h that cont.iined jn Wafixile’s 
Anecdotes of \ life of Faithornc the elder is piescivcd 

in the Bntish Museum arnnnc' the papeis of Mi Bayford, lioninan 
to Lord Oxlord, and an intnnalo tnend ot Faithome 

FAIZABAD, a town of AfgdianisUn, capital of the province of 
Badakshan, situated on the Kokcha river Tn 1821 it was 
destroyed by Murad Beg of Kunduz, and the inhabitants removed 
to Kunduz But since ILidakshan was annexed by Abdur 
Rahman, the towm has recovered its former importance, and is 
now a considerable place of trade. It is the chief cantonment 
for eastern Afghanistan and the Pamir region, and is protected 
by a fort built in 1904. 

FAJARDO, a district and town on the E, coast of Porto Rico, 
belonging to the department of Humacao. Pop (1899) of the 
distrifty:. 16,782 ; and of the town, 3414. The district is highly 


fertile and is well watered, owing in great measure to its abiindant 
rainfall. Sugar production is its principal industry, but some 
attention is also given to the growing of oranges and pineapples. 
The town, which was founded m 1774, is a busy commercial 
centre standing 1 ^ m. from a large and well-sheltered bay, at the 
entrance to which is the cape called Cabeza de San Juan. It is 
the market town for a number of small islands off the E. coasts 
some of which produce cattle for export. 

FAKHR UD-DiN RAZI (1149-1209), Arabian historian and 
theologian, was the son of a preacher, himsclt a writer, and was 
born at Rai (Rei, Rhagae), near Tehran, where he received his 
earliest training. Here and at Maragha, whither he followed his 
teacher Majd ud-Din ul-jill, he .studied philosophy and theology. 
He was a Shafihte in law and a follow^er of Ash'arl {q.v.) m 
theology, and became renowned as a defender of orthodoxy. 
During a journey in Khvvanzm and Mawara’l-nahr he preached 
both m l^crsian and Arabic against the sects of Islam. After 
this tour he returned to his native city, but settled later m Herat, 
where he died. His dogmatic pasUions may be seen from his 
work Kitdb uUMiihassal, which is analysed by Schmolders in his 
Essai stir les ecoUs phtlosophtqiies chez Ics Arabes (Pans, 1842). 
Extracts from his History of the Dynasties were published by 
Join dam in the Fundgruben des Orients (v^ol. v.), and by D. R. 
Heinzius (St Petersburg, 1828). His greatest work is the 
MafdtiJ} ul-Ghatb (“ 'Phe Keys of Mystery ”), an extensive 
commentary on the Koran published at ( airo (8 vols,, 1890) 
and elsewhere ; it is specially full m its exposition of Ash'arito 
theology and its use of early and late Mu tazilile writings. 

For an account of his Iifi' see F Wiisfonfold's Geschichte dev 
arahtsihin Arjjte, No 200 (Gottingen, 1840), tor a list of his works 
cf C Brockclmann’s Gesch der aiahischen Liteuitiu, voL i (Mciniai, 
j)p 5o(> It An ac( ount ol his teai. is gi\ cii by M Schicnu r 
m t\\o Zcitschnft dev deutschen mo) cenlandischcn Gcsellsdiaft (vol S2, 
PP 5^5 (G \V T.) 

FAKIR (Irom Arabic faqlr^ poor "), a term equivalent to 
Dennsh {q v,) or Mahommedan religious mi'ndicant, l)ut which 
has come to he specially applied to the Hindu devotees and 
asceli (25 of India. I'here arc two classes of these Indian Fakirs, 
(i) the religious orders, and (2) the nomad rogues wlio infest the 
countrvx The ascetic orders resemble the Franciscans of Christi- 
anity. The bulk learl really excellent lives in monasteries, 
which arc centres of education and poor-relief ; while others go 
out to Mbit the poor as Gurus or teachers. Strict celibacy is 
not enforced among them. These orders are of vTry anedent date, 
owing their establishment to the ancient Hindu rule, followed 
by the Buddhists, that each “ twiee-horn man should lead in 
tlie woods the life of an ascetic. The second class of Fakirs are 
simply disreputable beggars who wander round extorting, under 
the guLse of religion, alms from the charitable and practising 
on the superstitions of the villagers. As a rule they make no 
rc<d pretence of leading a religious life They are said to number 
nearly a million. ]\Iany of them are known as “ Jogi/’ and lay 
claim to miraculous powers which they declare have become 
theirs by the practice of abstinence and extreme austerities. 
The torturers whiclu some of these wrcUlu’s will inflict upon 
themselves arc almost incredible. They will hold their arms over 
tlicdr heads until the musdes atrophy, will keep their fists 
clenched till the nails grow through the palms, will he on beds 
of nails, rut and stab themselves, drag, week after wet^k, enormous 
chains loaded with masses of iron, or hang themselves before a 
fire near enough to scorch. Most of them aic inexpressibly 
filthy and verminous. Among the filthiest nrc the Aghoris, 
who preserve the ancient cannibal ritual of the followers of Siva, 
eat filth, and use a human skull as a drinking-vessel, fwmerly 
the fakirs were always nude and smeared with ashes ; but now 
they are compelled to wear some pretence cf clothing. The 
natives do not really respect these wandering friars, but they 
dread their curses. 

Six* yohii Campbell Oman, The Mystics, Ascetic^ and Saints of 
India (1903), and Indian Census Rojjprts 

FALAISE, a town of north-western France capital of an 
eUTondisscment m the department of Calvados, on the right 
bank of the Ante, 19 m S. by E. of Caen by road. Pop, (1906) 
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.6215. The principal object of interest is the castle, now partly 
in ruins, but formerly the seat of the dukes of Normandy and the 
birthplace of William the Conqueror. It is situated on a lofty 
crag overlooking the town, and consists of a square mass defended 
by towers and flanked by a small donjon and a lofty tower added 
by the English in the 15th century ; the rest of the castle dates 
chiefly from the 12th century. Near the castle, in the Place de 
la Trinite, is an equestrian statue in bronze of William the 
Conqueror, to whom the town owed its prosperity The churches 
of La Trinity and St Gervais combine the Gothic and Renaissance 
styles of architecture, and St Gervais also includes Romanesque 
workmanship. A street passes by way of a tunnel beneath the 
choir of La Trinity. Falaise has populous suburbs, one of which, 
<juibray, is celebrated for its annual fair for horses, cattle and 
wool, which has been held in August since the nth century. 
The town is the seat of a subprefecture and has tribunals of 
first instance and commerce, a chamber of arts and manufacture, 
a board of trade-arbitrators and a communal college. Tanning 
and important manufactures of hosiery are earned on. 

From 1.1 17, when after a siege of forty-seven da\ s it succumbed 
to Plenry V., king of England, till 1450, when it was retaken by 
the French, Falaise was m the hands of the English. 

FALASHAS (i e. exiles ; Kthiopic falas, a stranger), or “ Jews 
of Abyssinia,” a tribe of Hamilic stock, akin to Galla, Somali 
and Beja, though they profess the Jewish religion. They claim 
to be descended from the ten tribes finished from the Holy Land. 
Another tradition assigns them as ancestor Menelek, Solomon’s 
alleged son by the queen of Sheba. There is little or no physical 
difference between them and the typical Abyssinian^, except 
perhaps th it their eyes are a little more oblique ; and they may 
certainly be regarded as Hamitic. It is unccitam when they 
became jews : one account suggests in Solomon’s time ; another, 
at the Babylonian captivity ; a third, during the 1st century 
of the Christian era. That one of the earlier dates is correct 
seems probable from the fact that the Falashas know^ nt^thing 
of either the Babylonian or Jerusalem Talmud, make no use of 
phylacteries {iefilhn), and observe neither the feast of Punm 
nor the dedication of the temple. They possess -not in Hebrew , 
of which they are altogether ignorant, but in Ethiojnc (or Geez) — 
the canonical and apocryphal books of the Old I'estamcnt , 
a volume of extracts from the Pentateuch, w'lth comments given 
to Moses by God on Mount Sinai ; the Tc-e-sa-sa San bat, 01 
laws of the Sabbath ; the Ardit, a book of secrets revealed to 
twelve saints, which is used as a charm against disease ; li\ es of 
Abraham, Moses, &c. ; and a translation of Josephus called Sana 
Aihiid. A copy of the Orit or ^losaic law is kept in the holy of 
holies in every synagogue. Various pagan observances arc 
mingled in their ritual : every ncwly-biiilt house is considered 
umnluibitable till the blood of a sheep or fowl lias been spilt in it ; 
a woman guilty of a breach of chastity has to undergo purification 
by leaping into a flaming fire ; the iSabbath has been (leified, and, 
as the goddess vS.anbat, receives adoration and sacnflcc and is 
said to have ten thousand times ten tliousand angels to wait 
pn her commands. There is a monastic system, introduced 
it is said in the 4th century a.d. by Aba Zebra, a pious man 
who retired from the world and lived in the cave of Hoharewa, 
in the province of Armatshoho. The monks must prepare ail 
their food with their own hands, and no lay person, male or 
female, may enter their houses. Celibacy is not practised by the 
priests, but they are nut allowed to marry a second time, and no 
one is admitted into the order who has eaten bread with a 
Christian, or is the son or grandson of a man thus contaminated. 
Belief in the evil eye or shadow is univ'ersal, and spint-raisers, 
soothsayers and rain-doctors are in repute. Education is in the 
hands of the monks and priests, and is confined to boys Fasts, 
obligatory on all above seven years of age, are held on every 
Monday and Thursday, on every new moon, and at the passover 
(the 2ibt or 22nd of April). The annual festivals are the passover, 
the harvest feast, the Baala Mazalat or feast of tabernacles 
(during wTich, howev'er, no booths are built), the day of covenant 
or assembly iind Abraliam's day. It is believ ed that after death 
the soul remains ui a place of darkness till the tlurd day, when the 
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first sacrifice for the dead is offered ; prayers are read in the 
synagogue for the repose of the departed, and for seven day^ a 
formal lament takes place every morning in his house. No 
coffins are used, and a stone vault is built over the corpse so 
that It may not come into direct contact with the earth. 

The Falashas are an industrious people, living for the most part 
in villages of their own, or, if they settle in a Christian or Mahom- 
medan town, occupying a separate quarter. They had their own 
kings, who, they pretend, w'ere descended from Dav id, from the 
loth century until 1800, when the royal race became extinct, 
and they then became subject to the Abyssinian kingdom of 
Tigrc. They do not mix with the Abyssinians, and never marry 
women of alien religions. They are even forbidden to enter the 
houses of Christians, and from such a pollution have to be purified 
before entering their own houses. Polygamy is not practised ; 
early marriages are rare, and their morals are generally better 
than those of their Christian masters. Unlike most Jews, they 
h.av’e no liking for trade, but are skilled in agriculture, in the 
manufacture of pottery, ironware and cloth, and are good 
masons. Their numbers are vxariously estimated at from one 
hundred to one hundred and fifty thousand. 

liinuoGHAHiiV' — -M Flad, Jahre in Abysstma (Basel, 1869), 

and his ralashas of Abysstma^ tnuislatcd liom tlie German by S P 
Coodhart (J-ondon, 18O9) , H. A Stern, Wanderiuf^s the 

Fiilasfia^ in Abyssinia (London, 1862), Joseph Hakw, Tinsels in 
Ahv<;<;inia (ttaiis London, 1878) , Aforais, " The Falaslias " in 
Penn Monthly {Philadeljihia, 1880), Cyrus Adler, “Bibliography 
ol the Falashas ’’ in AmerxLan Jhhrew (lOth of March 1894) , Lewm, 
“Fin vciLisscncr Bniderstamm,” m Blochs W ochenscht ift (7th 
Februaiy 1902), p. 85, J. Faitlovitch, Notes d'un voyage chez les 
Falachas (Pans, 1905) 

FALCAO, CHRISTOVSO DE SOUSA (? 1512-1557), Portuguese 
poet, came of a noble familv settled at Portalcgrc in the Alemlejo, 
which had originated with John Falcon or Falconet, one of the 
Englishmen who went to Portugal m 1386 in the suite of Philippa 
of Lancaster. His father, Joao Vaz dc Almada Falciln, was an 
upright public servant who had held the captaincy of Flmina on 
tile West African coast, but died, as he had lived, a poor man. 
There is a tradition that in boyhood Chnstov^o fell m love 
with a beautiful child and rich heiress, D. Maria Brandao, and 
in T526 married her clandestinely, but parental opposition 
prevent^d the ratification of the marriage. Family pride, it 15 
said, drov'e the father of Chnstov^ao to keep his son under strict 
surveillance in his own house for five years, while the lady’s 
parents, objecting to the youth's small means, put her into the 
Cistercian convent of Lorvtlo, and there endeav'oiired to wean 
her he^rt from him by the accusation that he covxted her fortune 
more than her person. Then arguments and the promise of a 
good match ultimately prevailed, and in 1534 D. Maria left the 
conv’ent to marry D. Luis de Silva, captain of Tangier, while the 
broken-hearted ChristovSo told his sad story in some beautiful 
lyrics and particularly in the eclogue Chrtsjal. He had been the 
disi'iple and friend of the poets Bernardim Ribeiro and S 4 de 
Miranda, and when his great disappointment came, FalcSlo laid 
aside poetry and entered on a diplomatic career. There is 
documentary evidence that he was employed at the Portuguese 
embassy in Rome in 1542, but he soon returned to Portugal, 
and we find him at court again in 1548 and 1551. The date of 
his death, as of his birth, is uncertain. Such is the story accepted 
by Dr Thcophilo Braga, the historian of Portuguese literature, 
but Senhor Guimarfics shows that the first part is doubtful, 
and, putting at'ide the testimony of a contemporary and grave 
wTiter, Diogo do Couto, he even denies the title of poet to 
Christovilo Falcao, arguing from internal and other evidence 
that Chrisjal is the work of Bernardim Ribeiro ; his destructive 
criticism is, however, stronger than his constructive wt^rk. The 
eclogue, w'ith its 104 verses, is the ver>^ poem of saudadcy and its 
simple, direct language and chaste and tender feeling, enshrined 
in exquisitely sounding verses, has w'on for its author lasting 
fame and a unique position in Portuguese literature. Its 
influence on later poets has been very considerable, and Camoens 
used several of the vTrses as proverbs. 

'J'he poetical woiks of Chiihto\au Falcao wcio published anony- 
mously, owing, it IS supposed, tg tlicir peisoual nature and allusions, 

^ a 
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and, In part or in whole, they have been often repnnted. There 
is a moocm critical edition of Chnsfal and a Carta (letter) by A. 
^iphanio da Silva Dias under the title Obras de Om^tovdo Falcdo 
((^orto, 1893), and one of the Cantxgas and Esparsas by the same 
scholar ap{)earcd in the Rcin^ta Lusitana, vol 4, pp. 142-179 (Lisbon, 
1896), under the name Fiaemento de urn Camtoneiro do Seculo XVI. 
See Bernardtm Rihetro e 0 Hucoltsmo, by Dr T. Braga (Oporto, 1897), 
and Bernardttrt Ribeiro {0 Foeta Crtsfal), by Delfim Guimaraes 
(lisbon, 1908). (E. PR ) 

FALCK, ANTON REINHARD (1777-1843), Dutch statesmp, 
was born at Utrecht on the 19th of March 1777. He studied 
at the university of Leiden, and entered the Dutch diplomatic 
service, being appointed to the legation at Madrid. Under King 
Louis Napoleon he was secretary-general for foreign affairs, but 
resigned office on the annexation of the Batavian republic to 
France. He took a leading part in the revolt of 1813 against 
French domination, and had a considerable share in the organiza- 
tion of the new kingdom of the Netherlands. As minister of 
education under William 1 . he reorganized the universities of 
Ghent, Louvain and Liege and the Royal Academy of Brussels. 
Side by side with his activities in education he directed the 
departments of trade and the colonics. Falck was called in 
Holland the king’s good genius, but William 1 . presently tired 
of his counsels and he was superseded by Van Maanen. He was 
ambassador in London when the disturbances of 1830 convinced 
him of the necessity of the separation of Belgium fiom Holland. 
He consequently resigned his post and lived m close retirement 
until 1839, when he became the first Dutch minister at the Belgian 
court. He died at Brussels on the i6th of March 1S43. Besides 
some historical works he left a correspondence of considerable 
political interest, printed m Bneven van A. R, Falck, 

2nd cd.'The Hague, 1861), and Amhlshrtcven van . 1 . R. Falck 
ibid. 1878). 

FALc6n, the most northern state of Venezuela, with an 
extensive coast line on the Caribbean Sea and Gulf of Venezuela, 
Pop. (1905 est.) 173,068. It lies between the Caribbean on the 
N. and the state of Lara on the S., with Zulia and the Gulf of 
Venezuela on the W. Its surface is much broken by irregular 
ranges of low mountains, and cxtensi^ e areas on the coast arc 
sandy plains and tropical swamps. The climate is hot, but, 
being tempered by the trade winds, is not considered unhealthy 
except in the swampy districts. The state is sparsely settled 
and has no large towns, its capital, Coro, being important 
chiefly because of its history and as the entrepot for an extensive 
inland district. The only port in the state is La Vela de Coro, 
on a small bay of the same name, 7 m. E. of the capital, with 
which it is connected by railway, 

FALCON (Lat. Falco,^ Fr. Faucon, Teutonic Falk or Valken), 
a word now restricted to the high-couraged and long-wmgcd 
birds of prey which take their quarry as it moves ; but formerly 
it had a very different meaning, being by the naturalists of the 
i8th and even of the 19th century extended to a great number 
of birds comprised in the genus Falco of Linnaeus and writers 
of his day ,2 while, on the other hand, by falconers, it was, 
and still is, technically limited to the female of the birds 
employed by them in their vocation (see Falconry), whether 

long-winged '' and therefore “ noble,” or “ short-winged” and 
** ignoble.” 

According to modern usage, the majority of the falcons, in the 
sense first given, may be separated into five very distinct groups : 
(i) the falcons pure and simple {Falco proper) ; (2) the large 
northern falcons {Hierojalco, Cuvier) ; (3) the “ desert falcons ” 
(Gennaea, Kaup) ; (4) the merlins (Aesalon, Kaup) ; and (5) 
the hobbies {HypoiriorchiSy Boie). A sixth group, the kestrels 

^ Unknown to classical writers, the earliest use of this word is said 
to be by Servius Honoratus {circa A D 3(10 480) in his notes on Aen. 
X. 145. It seems possibly to be the Latinized form of the Teutonic 
FeUk, though falx is commonly accounted its root. 

The nomenclature of nearly all the older writers on this point is 
extremely confused. What many of them, even so lately as Pen- 
nant’s time, termed the “ gentle falcon " is certainly the bird we 
now call the goshawk (i e. goose-hawk), which name itself may 
have been transferred to the Astur palumbartus of modem ornitho- 
logists, from one of the long-winged birds of prey. 


(TinnunetduSy Vieillot), is often added. This, however, appears 
to have been justifiably reckoned a distinct genus. 

The typical falcon is by common consent allowed to be that 
almost cosmopolitan species to which unfortunately the English 
epithet “ peregrine {i.e, strange or wandering) has been 
attached. It is the Falco peregrtnus of Tunstall (1771) and of 
most recent ornithologists, though some prefer the specific name 
communts applied by J. F. Gmelm a few years later (1788) to a 
bird which, if his diagnosis be correct, could not have been a true 
falcon at all, since it had yellow irides— a colour never met with 
in the eyes of any bird now called by naturalists a “ falcon.” 
This species inhabits suitable localities throughout the greater 
part of the globe, though examples from North America have by 
some recen ed specific recognition as F. an alum (the “ duck- 
hawk”), and those from Australia have been described as distinct 
under the name of F. melanogenys. Here, as in so many other 
cases, it is almost impossible to decide as to which forms should, 
and which should not, be accounted merely local races. In size 
not surpassing a raven, this falcon (fig. i) is perhaps the most 
powerful bird of prey for its bulk that files, and its courage is not 
less than its power. It is the species, in Europe, most commonly 



Fig I — Peiegnne Falcon. 


trained for the sport of hawking (see Falconry). Volumes have 
been written upon it, and to attempt a complete account of it is, 
within the limits now available, impossible. The plumage of the 
adult is generally blackish-blue above, and white, with a more or 
less deep cream-coloured tinge, beneath— the lower parts, except 
the chin and throat, being barred transversely with black, while 
a black patch extends from the bill to the ear-coverts, and 
descends on either side beneath the mandible. The young have 
the upper parts deep blackish-brown, and the lower white, more 
or less strongly tinged with ochraceous-brown, and striped 
longitudinally with blackish-brown. From Port Kennedy, the 
most northern part of the American continent, to Tasmania, 
and from the shores of the Sea of Okhotsk to Mendoza in the 
Argentine territory, there is scarcely a country in which this 
falcon has not been found. Specimens have been received from 
the Cape of Good Hope, and it is only a question of the technical 
differentiation of species whether it does not extend to Cape 
Horn. Fearless as it is, and adapting itself to almost every 
circumstance, it will form its cyry equally on the sea-washed 
cliffs, the craggy mountains, or (though more rarely) the drier 
spots of a marsh in the northern hemisphere, as on trees (says 
H. Schlegel) in the forests of Java or the waterless ravines of 
Australia. In the United Kingdom it was formerly very common, 
and hardly a high rock from the Shetlands to the Isle of Wight 
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but had a pair as its tenants. But the British [gamekeeper has 
long held the mistaken faith that it is his worst foe, and the 
number of pairs now allowed to rear their brood unmolested in 
the British Islands is very small. Yet its utility to the game- 
preserver, by destroying every one of his most precious wards 
that shows any sign of infirmity, can hardly be questioned by I 
reason, and G. E. Freeman {Falconry) has earnestly urged its 
claims to protection.^ Nearly allied to this falcon are several 
species, such as F. barbarus of Mauretania, F. minor of South 
Africa, the Asiatic F, babylomcus, F. peregrinator of India 
(the shaheen), and perhaps F, casstm of South America, with 
some others. 

Next to the typical falcons comes a group known as the 
** great northern ” falcons {Hterojalco). Of these the most re- 
markable is the gyrfalcon (F. gyr/alco), whose home is in the 
Scandinavian mountains, though the young arc yearly visitants 
to the plains of Holland and Germany. In plumage it very 
much resembles F. peregrinus, but Us flanks have generally a 
bluer tinge, and its superiority in size is at once manifest. Nearly 
allied to it is the Icelander (F. islaniius)^ which externally differs 
in Us paler colouring and in almost entirely wanting the black 
mandibular patch. Its proportions, however, differ a good deal, 
its body being elongated. Its country is shown by Us name, 
but it also inhabits south Greenland, and not unfrequently 
makes its way to the British Islands. Very close to this comes the 
Greenland falcon (F. candteans), a native of noith Greenland, 
and perhaps of other countries within the Arctic Circle. Like 
the last, the Greenland falcon from time to time occurs in the 
United Kingdom, but it is always to be distinguished by wearing 
a plumage in which at every age the prevailing colour is pure 
white. In north-eastern America these birds are replaced by 
a kindred form (F. labradorus), first detected by Audubon and 
subsequently recognized by Dresser (Orn, MtscelL i. 135). It 
is at once distinguished by Us very dark colouring, the lower parts 
being occasionally almost as deeply tinted at all ages as the 
upper. 

All the birds hitherto named possess one character in common. 
The darker markings of their plumage are longitudinal before the 
first real moult takes place, and for ever afterwards are transverse. 
In other words, when young the markings are in the form of 
stripes, when old in the form of bars. The variation of lint is v^’ery 
great, especially in F. peregrin ; but the experience of falconers, 
whose business it is to keep their birds in the very highest condi- 
tion, shows that a falcon of either of these groups if light-coloured 
in youth is lighKolourcd when adult, and it dark when young 
IS also dark when old —age, after the first moult, making no 
difference in the complexion of the bird. The next group is that 
of the so-called ‘‘ desert falcons ” {Gemiaea), wherein the differ- 
ence just indicated does not obtain, for long as the bird may live 
and often as it may moult, the original style of markings nev er 
gives way to any other. Foremost among these arc to be con- 
sidered the lanner and the saker (commonly termed F. lanarfus 
and F. sneer), both well known in the palmy days of falconry, 
but only since about 1845 readmitted to full recogniUon. Both 
of these buds belong properly to south-eastern Europe, North 
Africa and south-western Asia. They are, tor their bulk, less 
powerful than the members of the preceding group, and 
though they may be ti Pined to high flights arc naturally 
captors of humbler game. The precise number of species is 
very doubtful, but among the rnimv candidates for recognition 
are especially to be named the lugger (F. jugger) of India, and 
the prairie falcon (F. mexicauns) of the western plains of North 
America 

The systematist finds it hard to decide in what group he 
should place two somewhat large Australian species (F hypoleucn^ 

* It is not to be inferred, as inanv^ writers have done, that falcons 
habitiicilly prey upon birds in vvlucli iliseasu has in.ide any serious 
piogicss Such buds meet tht^r fat(‘ from the less noble Acctpitres 
or predatory animals of many kinds. But when a bird is prst 
affected by any disordiu, its power of taking caie ol itsell is at once 
impaired, and hence m the majority of cases it may become an easy 
victim under circumstances which would enable a peilcctly sound 
bird^ escape from the attack even of a falcon 
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and F. subniger), both of which are rare in collections — the latter 
especially. 

A small but very beautiful group comes next — the merlins ^ 
(Aesalon of some writers, Lithofalco of others). The European 
merlin (F. aesalon) is perhaps the boldest of the Acctpitres^ 
not hesitating to attack birds of twice its own size, and even on 



Fig 2. — Mcilin 


occasion threatening human beings. Yet it readily becomes tame, 
if not affectionate, when reclaimed, and its ordinary prey consists 
of the smaller Passercs Its “ pinion of glossy bL^c ’’ has become 
almost proverbial, and a deep ruddy blush suffuses its lower 
parts ; ljut these are characteristic only of the male — the female 
maintaining v’cry* nearly^ the sober brown plumage she w'ore 
when as a nestling she left her lowly cradle in the heather. Very 
close to this bird comes the pigeon-hawk (F. columbarius) of 
North America— so close, indeed, that none but an ^expert 
ornithologist can detect the difference. The turumti of Anglo- 
Indians (F. chicquera), and its representative from southern 
Africa (F. ruficollis), also belong to this group, but they are 
C()nsi(lT*rably larger than either of the former. 

Lastly, the Hobbies {Hvpotnorchn) comprise a greater 
number of forms — though how many seems to be doubtful. 



Fig 3. — ^Hobby. 


They are in life at once recognizable by their bold upstanding 
position, and at any time by their long wdngs. The type of this 
group IS the English hobby (F. subbnteo), a bird of great pow’er 
of flight, chiefly shown in the capture of insects, which from its 

® French, imirtllon ; Icelandic, Smirill^ 
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ordinary food. It is a iiummer visitant to most parts of Europe, 
including the British Islands, and is most wantonly and need- 
lessly destroyed by gamekeepers. A second European species 
of the group is the beautiful F. ekonoraej winch hardly comes 
farther north than the countries bordering the Mediterranean, 
and, though in some places abundant, is an extremely local bird. 
The largest species of this section seems to be the Neotropical 
F. jemoralis, for F. diroleiictis though often ranked here, is now 
supposed to belong to the group of typical falcons. (A, N.) 

FALCONE, ANIELLO (1600-1665), Italian battk -painter, was 
the son of a tradesman, and was bom in Naples. He showed his 
artistic tendency at an early age, received some instruction from 
a relative, and tlicn studied under Ribera (Lo Spagnoletto), of 
whom he ranks as the most eminent pupil. Besides battle- 
pictures, large and small, taken from biblical as well as secular 
history. h‘‘ painted various religious subjects, which, howe\'er, 
count for little m his general reputation. He became, as a battle- 
painter, almost as celebrated as Borgognone (Courtois), and was 
named “ V Oracolo delle Battaglie.” His works have animation, 
variety, truth to nature, and careful colour. Falcone was bold, 
generous, used to arms, and an excellent fencer. In the insur- 
rection of Masaniello (1647) he resolved to be bloodily avenged 
for the death, at the hands of two Spaniards, of a nephew 
and of a pupil in the school of art which he had established m 
Naples. He and many of his scholars, including Salvator Rosa 
and Carlo C'oppola, foimed an aimed band named the Compa^nia 
della Marie (“Company of Death see Rosx, Salvator). 
They scoured the streets by day, exulting in slaughter ; at night 
they were painters again, and Imndled the biush with impetuous 
zeal. Peace being restored, they had to decamp. Falcone and 
Rosa made of! to Rome ; here Borgognone noticed the works of 
Falcone, and became his friend, and a French gentleman induced 
him to go to France, where Louis XIV, became one of his patrons. 
Ultimately Colbert obtained pcrmishiun for the painter to rctuni 
to Naples, and there he died in 16654 Two of his battle-pieces 
are to be seen in the Louvre and in the Naples museum ; he 
painted a portrait of Masaniello, and engraved a few plates 
Among his principal scholars, besides Rosa and Coppola (w'hose 
works are sometimes ascribed to Falcone himself), were Domenico 
Gargiuolo (named Mitco Spadaro), Paolo Porpora and Andrea 
di Lionc. 

FALCONER, HUGH (180S-1865), British palaeontologist and 
botanist, descended fiom an old Scottish family, was born at 
Forres on the 29th of February 1808. In 1826 he graduated at 
Aberdeen, where he manifested a taste for the study of natural 
history. He afterwards studied medicine in the university of 
Edinburgh, taking the degree of M.D. in 1829 ; during this 
period he zealously attended the botanical classes of Pi of. R. 
Graham (1786-1845), and those on geology by Prof. R. Jameson. 
Proceeding to India m 1830 as ossistant-surgeoii on the Bengal 
establishment of the East India Company, he made on his 
arrival an examination of the fossil bones from Ava in tlic 
possession of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and his description 
of the collection, published soon afterwards, gave him a recog- 
nized position among the scientists of India. Early in 1831 he 
was appointed to the army station at Meerut, in the North- 
Western Provinces, but in the same year he was asked to officiate 
as superintendent of the botanic garden of Saharanpur, during 
the ilbhealth and absence of Dr J* F. Royle ; and in 1832 he 
succeeded to this post. He was thus placed in a district that 
proved to be rich in palaeontological remains ; and he set to 
work to investigate its natural history and geology. In 1834 he 
published a geological description of the Siwalik hills, in the 
Tertiary strata of which he had in 1831 discovered bones of 
crocodileB, tortoises and other animals ; and subseciucntly, with 
conjoint lalKiurers, he brought to light a sub-tropical fossil 
fauna of unexanijiled extent and iichness, including remains of 
Mastodon, the colossal ruminant Swatherium, and the enormous 
tortoise Colassodielys Allas For these valuable discoveries he 
and Captain (afterwards Sir Proby T) Cautley (1802-1871) 
received in 1837 the Wollastun>ihedal in duplicate from the 
Geological Society of London^ Ip 1834 Falconer was appointed 


to 'inquire into the fitness of India for the growth of the tea- 
plant, and it was on his recommenclation that it was introduced 
into that country. 

He was compelled by illness to leave India in 1842, and 
during his stay in England he occupied himself with the classifica- 
tion and arrangement of the Indian fossils presented to the 
British Museum and East India House, chiefly by himself and 
Sir Pruby T. Cautley. lie then set to work to edit the great 
memoir by Cautley and himself, entitled Fauna AnUqHu Stva- 
UfniSy of which Part I. text was issued in 1846, and a series of 
107 plates during the years 1846-1849. Unfortunately the 
work, ow mg partly 1 3 Dr Falconer’s absence from England and 
l)artly to ill-heulth, was never completed. He was elected F.R.S. 
in 1815. In 1847 he was appointed superintendent of the 
Calcutta botanical garden, and professor of botany in the 
medical college , and on entering on liis duties in the following 
year he was at once employed by the Indian government and the 
Agricultural and Horticultural Society as their adviser on all 
matters connected with the vegetable products of India. He 
prepared an important report on the teak forests of Tenasserim, 
and this was the means of .saving them from destruction by 
reckless felling ; and through his recommendation the cultivation 
of the cinchona baik was introduced into the Indian empire. 
Being compelled by tlie state of his liealth to leav^e India in 
1855, he spent the remainder ui his lile chiefly m examining 
fossil specu^s in England and the Continent corresponding to 
those which he had discovered in India, notably the species of 
mastodon, elephant and rhinoceros ; he also described some new 
miuumalia from the Purbcck strata, and he reported on the 
Ixnie-caves of Sicily, Gibraltar, Gower and Brixham. In the 
course of his researches he became interested in the question of 
tlie unticpnty of the human race, and actually commenced a work 
on “ Primeval Man,^^ which, however, he did not live to finish. 
He died on the 315! of January 1865. Shortly after his death a 
committee was formed for the promotion of a “ Falconer 
Memorial.'' This took the shape of a marble bust, which was 
placed in tlvc rooms of the Royal Society of London, and of a 
Falconer scholarship of the annual value of £100, open for 
competition to graduates in science or medicine of the university 
of Edinburgh. 

Dr Falconer’s botanical notes, wdlh 450 coloured drawings of 
Kashmir and Indiin plants, have bcL’ii deposited m the library at 
Kew (hardens, and his Palaeontological Memoirs and Note^^ com- 
jirising all his papers read before learned societies, h.ive been edited, 
with a hiograjihical sketch, by Chailes Murchison, M L) (London, 
1808), Many reminiscences of Dr Falconer, and a poitiait of liiin, 
were publisheil by his niece, Grace, Lady Prestwich, in her Essays 
descriptive and hiogniphual (1901), 

FALCONER, WILLIAM (1732-1769), British poet, was born 
in Edinburgh on the nth of February 1732. HE father was a 
Wig-maker, and carried on business in one of the small shops 
with wooden fronts at the Nctherbow Port, an antique castellated 
structure which remained till 1764, dividing High Street from 
the C^nongate. The old man became bankrupt, then tried 
business as a grocer, and finally died in extreme poverty. 
William, the son, having received a scanty education, was put 
to sea. He served on board a Leith merchant vessel, and in his 
eighteenth year obtained the appointment of second mate of the 
“ Britannia,’^ a vessel employed in the Levant trade, and 
sailed from Alexandria for Venice. I’he Britannia " was over- 
taken by a dreadful storm of! Cape Colonna and was wrecked, 
only three of the crew being saved. Falconer was happily one 
of the three, and the incidents of the voyage and its disastrous 
termination formed the subject of his poem of The Shtpivreck 
(176?), Meanwhile, on his return to England, Falconer, in his 
nineteenth year, printed at Edinburgh an elegy on Frederick, 
prince of Wales, and afterwards contributed short pieces to the 
Cefitleman's Magazine, Some of these descriptive and lyrical 
effusions possess merit. The fine naval song of “ The Storm " 
(“ Cease, rude Boreas ”), reputed to be by George Alexander 
Stevens, the dramatic writer and lecturer, has been ascribed to 
Falconer, but apparently on no authority. The duke of York, 
to whom The Shipwreck had been dedicated, advised Falconer 
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t) enter the royal navy, and before the end of 1762 the poet- 
sailor wa3 rated as a midshipman on board the ** Royal George.” 
5 ut as this ship wa$ paid off at the peace of 1763, Falconer 
received an appointment as purser of the “ Glory ” frigate, a 
situation which he held until that vessel was laid up on ordinary 
at Chatham. In 1764 he published a new and enlarged edition 
of The Shipwreck, and in the same year a rhymed political tirade 
against John Wilkes and Charles Churchill, entitled The Dema- 
gogue. In 1769 appeared his Universal Marine Dictionary, in 
which retreat is defined as a French manoeuvre, ” not properly 
a term of the British marine.” While engaged on this dictionary, 
J. Murray, a bookseller in Fleet Street, father of Byron’s munifi- 
cent publisher and correspondent, wished him to join him as a 
partner in business. The poet declined the offer, and became 
purser of the “ Aurora ” frigate, which, had been commissioned to 
carry out to India certain supei visors or superintendents of the 
East India Company . Besides his nomination as purser, Falconer 
was promised the post of private secretary to the commissioners. 
Before sailing he published a third edition of his Shipwreck, 
which had again undergone “ correction,” but not improvement 
The poet sailed in the Aurora ” from Spithead on the 20th of 
September 1769. The vessel arrived safely at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and left on the 27th of December. She was never more 
heard of, having, as is supposed, foundered at sea. The Ship- 
wreck, the poem with which Falconer’s name is connected, had 
a great reputation at one time, but the fine passages which 
pleased the earlier critics have not saved it from general oblivion. 

See his Poetical Wothi xil the “ Aldme Edition ” (1^36), \vith a. life 
by J Mitford. 

FALCONET, ftTIENNE MAURICE (1716-1791), French 
sculptor, was born in Pans. His parents were poor, and he was 
at first apprenticed to a carpenter, but some of his clay-figures, 
with the making of which he occupied his leisure hours, attracted 
the notice of the sculptor Lemoinc, who made him his pupil. 
He found time to study Greek and Latin, and also wrote several 
brochures on art. His artistic productions are characterized by 
the same defects as his writings, for though manifesting consider- 
able cleverness and some power of imagination, they display in 
many cases a false and fantastic taste, the result, most probably, 
of an excessive striving after originality. One of his most 
successful statues was one of Milo of Crotona, which secured his 
admission to the membership of the Academy of Fine Arts a\ 
1754. At the invitation of the empress Catherine he went in 
1766 to St Petersburg, where he executed a colossal statue of 
Peter the Great in bronze. In 1788 he became director of the 
French Academy of Painting. Many of Falconet’s w'orks, being 
placed in churches, were destroyed at the lime of the French 
Revolution. H is “ Nymphe descendant an bam ” is in the Louvre. 

Amon^ his wntinG;s are Reflexions sur la sculpture (Pans, 1768), 
and Obscivations sur la statue de Marc-Auidlc (Pans, 1771) The 
whole were collected under the title of CKuvres litttraires (6 vob , 
Lausanne, 1781-1782, 3 vols , Pans, 1787). 

FALCONRY (Fr. fauconnene, from I.atc Lat. jalco, falcon), 
the art of employing falcons and hawks in the chase, often termed 
Hawking. Falconry was for many ages one of the piincipul 
sports of the richer classes, and, since many more efficacious 
methods and appliances for the capture ot game undoubtedly 
existed, it is probable that it has always been carried on as a 
pure sport. The antiquity of falconiy^ is very great. There 
appears to be little doubt that it was practised in Asia at a \ eiy 
remote period, for which wc have the concurrent t(‘stimony of 
various Chinese and Japanese works, some of the latter being 
most quaintly and yet spiritedly illustrated. It appears to 
have been known in China some 2000 years B.C., and the records 
of a king Wen Wang, who reigned over a province of that country 
689 B.c , prove that the art was at that time in very high favour. 
In Japan it appears to have been known at least 600 years b.c., 
and probably at an equally early date in India, Arabia, Persia 
and Syria. Sir A. H. Layard, in his Nineveh and Babylon, 
considered that in a bas-relief found by him in the ruins of 
KJaorsabad “ there appeared to be a falconer bearing a hawk 
on his wrist,” from which it appear to have been known 


tliere scmbo 1700 years B.c. In all the above*^mentioned oountries 
of Asia it ia practised at the present day. 

Little is known of the early history of falconry in Africa, 
but from very ancient Egyptian carvings and drawings it seems 
to have been known there many ages ago. It was probably also 
in vogue in the countries of Morocco, Oran, Algiers, Tunis and 
^iOTt, at the same time as in Europe. The older writers on 
falconry, English and continental, often mention Barbary and 
Tunisian falcons. It is still practised in Egypt. 

Perhaps the oldest records of falconr>^ in Europe arc supplied 
by the writings of Pliny, Aristotle and Martial. Although their 
notices of the sport are slight and somewhat vague, yet they are 
quite sufficient to show clearly that it w*as practised in their 
days— between the years 384 b.c. and a.d. 40. It was probably 
introduced into England from the continent about a d. 860, 
and from that time down to the middle of the 17th century 
falconry was followed with an ardour that perhaps no English 
sport has ever called forth, not even fox-hunting. Stringent 
laws and enactments, notably in the reigns of William the 
Conqueror, Edward III , Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, were 
passed from time to time in its interest. Falcons and hawks 
were allotted to degrees and orders of men according to rank and 
station — for instance, to the emperor the eagle and vulture, 
to royalty the jerfalcons, to an earl the peregrine, to a yeoman the 
goshawk, to a priest the sparrow-hawk, and to a knave or servant 
the useless kestrel. The writings of Shakespeare furnish ample 
testimony to the high and universal estimation in which it was 
held in his days. About the middle of the 17th century falconry 
began to decline in England, to revive somewhat at the Restora- 
tion. It never, however, completely recovered its former favour, 
a variety of causes operating against it, such as enclosure of 
waste lands, agricultural improvements, and the introduction of 
fire-arms into the sporting field, till it fell, as a national sport, 
almost into oblivion. Yet it has never been even temporarily 
extinct, and it 13 successfully practised even at the present day. 

In Europe the game or “ quarry ” at which hawks are flo\\n 
consists of grouse (confined to the British Isles), black-gamc, 
pheasants, partridges, quails, landrails, ducks, teal, woodcocks, 
snipes, herons, rooks, crows, gulls, magpies, jays, blackbirds, 
thrushes, larks, hares and rabbits. In former days geese, cranes, 
kites, ravTns and bustards w'ere also flown at Old German 
works make much mention of the use of the Iceland falcon for 
taking the great bustard, a flight scarcely alluded to by English 
writers. In Asia the list of quarry is longer, and, m addition 
to all the foregoing, or their Asiatic representatives, various 
kinds of bustards, sand grouse, storks, ibises, spoonbills, pea-fowl, 
jungle-fowl, kites, vultures and gazelles are captured by trained 
hawks. In Mongolia and Chinese Tarlary, and among the nomad 
tribes of central Asia, the sport still flourishes ; and though some 
late aiTounts arc not satisfactorv’ either to the falconer or the 
naturalist, yet they Icav^e no doubt that a spec ics of eagle is still 
trained in those regions to take large game, as antelopes and 
Nvolv'es. Mr Atkinson, in his account of his travels in the country 
of the Amur, makes particular mention of the sport, as does also 
Mr Shaw in his work on Yarkand ; and in a letter from the 
Yarkand embassy, under Mr Forsyth, C B., dated Camp near 
Yarkand, Nov. 27, 1873, the following passage oirurs : — 
“ Hawking appears also to be a favourite amusement, the golden 
eagle taking the place of the falcon or hawk. 'This novel sport 
seemed very successful.” It is questionable whether the bird 
here spoken of is the golden eagle. In Africa gazelles are taken, 
and also partridges and wildfowl. 

The hawks used m England are the three great northern 
falcons, viz the Greenland, Iceland and Norway falcons, the 
peregrine falcon, the hobby, the merlin, the goshawk and the 
sparrow-hawk. In former days the saker, the lanner and the 
Barbary or Tunisian falcon were also employed. (Sec Falcon.) 

Of the foregoing the easiest to keep, most efficient m the field, 
and most suitable for general use are the percgiine falcon and 
the goshawk. 

In all hawks, the female is larger and more powerful than the 
male. 
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Hawks are divided by falconers all over the world into two 
great classes. The first class comprises “ falcons,” t,e. “ long- 
winged hawks,” or hawks of the lure,” distinguished by 
Eastern falconers as “ dark-eyed hawks.” In these the wings 
are pointed, the second feather in the wing is the longest, and the 
ins is of a deep, dark-brown hue. Merlins must, however, be 
excepted ; and here it would seem that the Eastern distinction 
is the better, for though merlins are much more falcons than they 
are hawks, they differ from falcons in having the third feather 
in the wing the longest, while they are certainly ” dark-eyed 
hawks.” 

The second class is that of hawks,” t.r. “ short-winged 
hawks,” or “ hawks of the fist,” called by Eastern falconers 
“ yellow (or rose) eyed hawks.” In these the wings are rounded, 
the fourth feather is the longc‘:t in the wing, and the ifis is 
yellow, orange or deep-orange. 

The following glossary of the principal terms used in falconry 
may assist the reader in perusing this notice of the practice of 
the art. Useless or obsolete terms are omitted : — > 

A Hstnngan —A falconer 

Bate. -K hawk is said to " bate " when she flutters off from the fist, 
perch or block, whether from wildness, or for exercise, or m 
the attempt to chase 

Bewits. — Straps of leather by which the bells arc fastened to a 
hawk’s legs 

Bind —A hawk is said to “ bind " when she seizes a bird in the 
air and clings to it 

Block — The conical piece of wood, of the form of an inverted flowxT- 
pot, used for hawks to sit ujion , for a peregrine it should be 
about 10 to 12 m high, 5 to 0 m diameter at top, and 8 to 9 in 
diameter at base 

Bratl — A thong of soft leather used to secure, when desirable, the 
wing of a havv'k It has a sht to admit the pinion joint, and the 
ends are tied together 

Cadge. -The wooden frame on which hawks, when numerous, are 
carried to the field 

Cadger , — The person who carries the cadge 

Calling 0^. — Luring a hawk (see Lure) from the hand of an 
assistant. 

Carry.- A hawk is said to “ carry ” wlien she flies away with thc 
quarry on the approach of the falconer 
Cast — Tw'o hawks which may be used for flying together arc called 
a “ cast,” not necessarily a pair 

Casting — The olilong or egg-shaped ball, consisting of feathe^^, 
bones, &C , whicli aU hawks (and insectivorous birds) throw 
up after the nutritious pait of their food has been digested 
Also the fur or feathers given them to assist the process, 

Cere — 7 'he naked wax-likc skin aliovc tlic beak 
Check —A hawk is said to fly at ” check ” when she flics at a bird 
other than the intended object ot pursuit 
ClnUhing — Taking the quarry in the feet as the short-winged hawks 
do. Falcons occasionally ” clutch ” 

Come to. -A hawk is said to ” come to ” when she begins to get 
tame. 

Coping — Cutting the beak or talons of a hawk 
Crab — To fight. 

Creance — A long line or stnng 

Crop^ to put away — \ hawk is said to ” put away her c.’op ” when 
the food passes out of the crop into the stomach 
Deck feathers — The two centre tail-feathers 

Lyas —A hawk which has been brought up from the nest (nvas, 
from Fr, mats). 

Eyry . — The nest of a hawk 

Foot . — A hawk is said to ” foot ” well or to be a ” good footer ” 
when she is successful in killing Many hawks arc very fine 
fliers without being ” good footers ” 

Frounce . — A disease in the mouth and throat of hawks 
Get in — To go up to a hawk when she has killed her (jiiarrs*^ 

Hack — Ihe state of partial liberty in which young hawks must 
always at first be kept. 

Haggard — A wild-caught hawk m the adult plumage. 

Hood. — (See fig ) 

Hoodshy — A hawk is said to be ” hoodshy ” when she is afraid of, 
or resists, having her hood put on 

Hunger trace, —A mark, and a defect, in the tail feathers, denoting 
a weak point ; generally due to temporary starvation as a 
nestlmg. 

Imping —The process of mending broken feathers is called “imping.** 
(See fig ) 

Hoping ^edle . — A piece of tough soft iron wire from aliout ij to 
in. long, rough filed so as to be three-sided and tapenng 
the middle to the ends (See fig.) 

Internimed hawk moulted in confinement is said to be “ inter- 
mewed ” ^ 


Jack > — Mate of the merlin. 

Jerkin .— of the jerlalcon 

Jesses — Strips of light but very tough leather, some 6 to 8 in long, 
which alwa>s remain on a hawk's legs— one on each leg. (See 

Jonh . — To sleep. 

Leash . — A strong leathern thong, some 2} or 3 ft long, with a knot 
or button at one end, used to secure a hav/k. (Sec fig ) 

Lure — The instrument used for callmg long-wmged hawks - a dead 
pigeon, or an artificial lure made of Icathci and feathers or wings 
of birds, tied to a string, with meat attached to it. 

Mail — llic breast leathcis. 

Make hawk ~ A hawk is called a “ make hawk ” when, as a 
thoroughly trained and steady hawk, she is flown with young 
ones to teach them their work 

Man a hawk.— To tame a hawk and accustom her to strangers, 



Implements used in Falconry. 

1. Hood. the ujiper ring of swivel is 

2. Back view of hood, showing attached 

braces a, a,b,b , by di awing 6 Hawk's leg with bell a, bewit 

the braces 6, b, the hood, h, jess c. 

now open, is closed. 7. Jesses, swivel and leash 

^ Rnfter hood 8 Portion of first wing-fcather 

4 Imping-neodlc. of male peregrine falcon, 

5. jess, d IS the space for the “tiercel,” half natural size, 

hawk's leg ; the point and m process of imping ; a, 

slit a, a are brought lound the living hawk’s feather; 

the leg, and passed thiough h, piece supplied from am 

slit b, afkr which the point other tiercel, with the imp' 

c and slit r, and also the mg needle c pushed half its 

whole remaining length of length into it and ready to 

jess, aie pulled through slits be pushed home into the 

a and 6 , c is the slit to which living bird's feather. 

Mantle — A hawk is said to “ mantle *' when she stretches out a leg 
and a wing simultaneously, a common action of hawks when 
at ease ; also when slie spreads out her wings and feathcis to 
hide any quarry or food she may have seized from another 
hawk, or from man In the last case it is a fault 

Mew — A hawk is said to “ mew ** when she moults. The place 
where a hawk was kept to moult was in olden tunes called 
her “ mew.” Buildings where establishments of hawks were 
kept were called “ mews.” 

Musket — Male of the spanow-hawk 

Mutes (mutnigs) — Excrement of hawk. 

Pannel. — The stomach of a hawk, corresponding with the gizzard 
of a fowl, IS called her pannel In it the casting is formed. 

Passage . — The line herons take over a tract of country on their way 
to and from the heronry when procuring food in the breedmg 
season. 

Passage hawks. — Hawks captured when, on their passage or 
migration. 

Pelt. — -The dead body of any quarry the hawk has killed. 

Pitch — The height to which a hawk, when waiting for game to be 
flushed, rises in the air. 
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Plume. — A hawk is said to " plume " a bird when she pulls off the 
feathers. 

Point. — A hawk " makes her point " when she rises in the air over 
the spot where quarry has saved itself from capture by dashing 
into a hedge, or has otherwise secreted itsell. 

Pounces. — A hawk’s claws. 

Pull through the hood. — A hawk is said to pull through the hood 
when she eats with it on. 

Put in — A bird is said to “ put m " when it saves itself from the 
hawk by dashing into covert or other place of security 
Quarry. — The bird or beast flown at. 

Rake out — A hawk is said to “rake out" when she flies, while 
“ waiting on " (see Wait o«), too far and wide from her master 
Ramage — Wild. 

Red hawk — Hawks of the first year, in the young plumage, are 
called “ red hawks." 

Ringing —A bird is said to '* ring " when it rises spirally in the air 
Rufter hood — An easy fitting hood, not, however, convenient for 
hooding and unhooding — used only for hawks when first 
captured. (See hg ) 

Satis — The wings of a hawk. 

~ C'losing the eyes by a fine thread drawn through the lid 
ol each eye, the threads being then twisted together above the 
head — a practice long disused in England. 

Serving a hawk — Driving out quaity which has taken refuge, or 
has " put in " 

Sloop — The hawk’s rapid plunge upon the quarry. 

Take the air. - K bird is said to " take the air" when it seeks to 
escape by trying to rise higher than the falcon. 

Tiercel — The male of various falcons, particularly of the peregiinc, 
also tar cell, tassell or ten el ; the term is also apphed to the male 

of the goshawk 

Trussing A hawk is said to " truss " a bud \\licn she catches it ' 
in the air, and comes to the ground \Mth it in her talons . this 
term is not applied to large quarry. (See Bind ) 

Varvels — Small rings, generally of silver, fastened to the end of the 
jesses, and engraved with the owner’s name. 

Wait on — A hawk is said to " wait on " when she flies above her 
master waiting till game is sprung 

Weathering — Hawks are "weathered" by being placed unhooded 
m the open air. Passage hawks which are not sufficiently 
reclaimed to be left out by themselves imhooded on blocks are 
" weathered " by being put out for an hour of t\NO under (Ik; 
falconei’s eye 

Yarak An Eastem term, generally ajqdicd to short-winged 
hawks. When a hawk is keen, and in hunting condition, she 
IS said to be " in yarak." 

The training of haw'ks affords much scope for judgment, 
experience and skill on the part of the falconer, who must care- 
fully observe the temper and disposition as well as the constitu- 
tion of each bird. It is thiougli the appetite principally that 
hawks, like most wild animals, are tamed ; but to fit them for use 
in the field much patience, gentleness and care must be used. 
Slovenly taming necessitates starving, and low condition and 
weakness are the result. The aim of the falconer must be 
to liave his hawks always keen, and the appetite when they arc 
brought into the field should be .such as would induce the bird 
in a state of nature to put forth its full powers to obtain its food, 
with, as near as pi'ssible, a corresponding condition as to flesh. 
The following is an outline of the process of training hawks, 
beginning with the management of a wild-caught peregrine 
ialcon. When first taken, a rufter hood should be put on her 
head, and she must be furnished with jesses, swivel, leash and 
hell. A thick glove or rather gauntlet must he worn on the left 
hand (Eastern falconers always carry a hawk on the right), 
and she must be carried about as much as possible, late into 
the night, every day, being constantly stroked with a bird’s 
wing or feather, very lightly at first. At night she should be 
tied to a perch in a room with the window darkened, so that no 
light can enter in the morning. The perch should be a padded 
pole placed across the room, about 4J ft, from the ground, 
with a canvas screen underneath. She will easily be induced 
to feed in most cases by drawing a piece of beefsteak over her 
feet, brushing her legs at the time with a wing, and now and 
then, as she snaps, slipping a morsel into her mouth. Care must 
.be taken to make a peculiar sound with the lips or tongue, or to 
use a low whistle as she is in the act of swallowing ; she will very 
soon learn to associate this sound with feeding, and it will be 
found that directly she hears it, she will gripe with her talons, 
and bend down to feel for food. When the falconer perceives 
this and other signs of her ** coming to,” that she no longer 
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starts at the voice or touch, and steps quietly up from the perch 
when the hand is placed under her feet, it will be time to change 
her rufter hood for the ordinary hood. This latter should be very 
carefully chosen— an easy fitting one, in which the braces draw 
closely and yet easily and without jerking. An old one previously 
worn IS to be recommended. The hawk should be taken into a 
very dark room — one absolutely dark is best — and the change 
should be made if possible in total darkness. After this she 
must be brought to feed with her hood off ; at first she must be 
fed every day in a darkened room, a gleam of light being admitted. 
The first day, the hawk having seized the food and begun to 
pull at it freely, the hood must be gently slipped off, and after 
she has eaten a moderate quantity, it must be replaced as slowly 
and gently as possible, and she should be allowed to finish her 
meal through the hood. Next day the hood may be twice re- 
moved, and so on ; day by day the practice should be continued, 
and more light gradually admitted, until the hawk will feed 
freely in broad daylight, and suffer tl c hood to be taken off and 
replaced without opposition. Next she must be accustomed to 
see and feed in the presence of strangers and dogs, &c. A good 
plan IS to carry her in the streets of a town at night, at first 
where the gas-light is not strong, and where persons passing by 
arc few, unhooding and hooding her from time to time, but not 
letting her get frightened. Up to this time she should be fed 
on lean beefsteak with no castings, but as soon as she is tolerably 
tame and submits well to the hood, she must occasionally be 
fed with pigeons and other birds. This should be done not later 
than 3 or 4 p.m., and \»hen .she is placed on her perch for the 
night in the dark room, she must be unhooded and left so, of 
course being carefully tied up. The falconer should enter the 
room about 7 or 8 a M. next day, admitting as little light as 
possible, or using a candle. He should first observe if she has 
thrown her casting ; if so, he will at once take her to the fist, 
giving her a bite of food, and re-hood her. If her casting is not 
thrown it is better for hmi to retire, leaving the room quite dark, 
and come m again later. She must now be taught to know the 
voice — the shout that is used to call her in the field — and to 
jump to the fist for food, the voice being used ever\" time she is 
fed. When she comes freely to the fist she must be made ac- 
quainted with the lure. Kneeling down with the hawk on his 
fist, and gently unhooding her, the falconer casts out a lure, 
which may be either a dead pigeon or an artificial lure garnished 
with beefsteak tied to a string, to a distance of a couple or three 
feet in front of her. When she jumps down to it, she should be 
allowed to eat a little on it — the voice being used — the while 
receiving morsels from the falconer's hand ; and before her meal 
is finished she must be tiiken off to the hand, being induced to 
forsake the lure for the hand by a tempting piece of meat. 
This treatment will help to check her inclination hereafter to 
carry her quarry. This lesson is to be continued till the falcon 
feeds very boldly on the lure on the ground, in the falconer’s 
presence — till she will suffer him to walk round her while she is 
feeding. All this time she will have been held by the leash only, 
but in the next step a strong but light creance must be made 
fast to the leash, and an assistant holding the hawk should 
unhood her, as the falconer, standing at a distance of 5 to 10 yds., 
calls her by shouting and casting out the lure. Gradually day 
after day the distance is increased, till the hawk will come 30 yds. 
or so without hesitation ; then she may be trusted to fly to the 
lure at liberty, and by degrees from anv distance, say 1000 yds. 
This accomplished, she should learn to stoop at the lure. Instead 
of allowing the hawk to seize upon it as she comes up, the falconer 
should snatch the lure away and let her pass by, and immediately 
put it out that she may readily seize it when she turns round to 
look for it. This should be done at first only once, and then 
progressively until she will stoop backwards and forwards at the 
lure as often as desired. Next she should be entered at her 
quarry. Should she be intended for rooks or herons, two or three 
of these birds should be procured. One should be given her 
from the hand, then one should be released close to her, and a 
third at a considerable distance. If she take these keenly, she 
may be flown at a wild bird. Care must, however, be taken to- 
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let hep have every' possible advantage in her first flights — wind 
and weather, and the position of the qnaarry with regard to the 
surrounding country, must be considered. 

Young hawks, on being received by the falconer before they 
can fly, m\jst be put into a sheltered place, such as an outhouse 
or shed. Their basket or hamper should be filled with straw. 
A hamper is best, with the lid so placed as to form a platform 
for the young hawks to come out upon to feed. This should 
be fastened to a beam or prop a few feet from the ground* 
T-he young hawks must be most plentifully fed on the best fresh 
food obtainable — good beefsteak and fresh-killed birdfe ; the 
falconer when feeding them should use his voice as in luring. 
As they grow old enough they will come out, and perch about the 
roof of their shed, by degrees extending their flights to neighbour- 
ing buildings or trees, never failing to come at feeding time to 
tlw place where they are fed. Soon they will be continually 
on the wing, playmg or figliting with one another, and later the 
falconer will observe them chasing other birds, as pigeons and 
rooks, which may be passing by. As soon as one fails to come 
for a meal, it must be at once caught with a bow net or a snare 
the first time it comes back, or it will be lost. It must be borne 
in mind thaft the longer hawks can be left at hack the better they 
are likely to be for use in the field— tnose hawks being always 
the best which have preyed a few times for themselves before 
being caught. Of course there is great risk of losing hawks when 
they b^in to prey for themselves. When a hawk is so caught 
she is said to be “ taken up from hack. She will not require a 
rufter hood, but a good deal of the management described for 
the passage falcon will be necessary. She must be carefully 
tamed and broken to the hood in the same manner, and so 
taught to know the lure ; but, as might be expected, very much 
less difficulty will be experienced. As soon as the eyas knows the 
lure sufficiently well to come to it sharp and straight from a 
distance, she must be taught to *^wait on.'* This is effected 
by letting the hawk loose in an open pkoe, such as a down. 
It will be found that slie will circle round the falconer looking 
for the lure she has been accustomed to see- -perhaps mount a 
little in the air, and advantage must be taken of a favourable 
moment when the hawk is at a little height, her head being turned 
in towards the falconer, to let go a pigeon which she can easily 
catch. When the hawk has taken two or three pigeons m tliis 
way, and mounts immediately in expectation, in short, licgins 
to wait on, she should see no more pigeons, but be tried at game 
0 $ soon as possible. Young peregrines should be flown at 
grouse first in preference to partridges, not only because the 
sea.son commences earlier, but because, grouse being the heavier 
birds, they are not so much tempted to “ carry " as with 
partridges. 

The training of the great northern falcons, as well as that of 
merlins and hobbies, is conducted much on tl'ie above piinciples, 
but the jerfalcons (gerfalcons or gyrfalcons) will seldom wait on 
well, and merlins will not do it at all. 

The training of short-winged hawks 's a simpler process. 
They must, like falcons, be provided with jesses, swivel, leash and 
bell. In these hawks a bell is sometimes fastened to the tail. 
Sparrow-hawks can, however, scarcely carry a bell big enough to 
l>e of any service. The hood is seldom used for short-winged 
hawks^ — ^never in the field. They must be made as tame as 
possible by carriage on the fist and the society of man, and taught 
to come to the fist freely when required — ^at first to jump to it in a 
room, and then out of doors. VVhen tlie goshawk comes freely 
and without hesitation from short distances, she ought to be 
called from long distances fronv the hrnid of an assistant, but not 
oftencr tlian twice m each meal, until she will come at least 
1000 yds., on each occasion being well rewarded with some food 
she bkes very much, as a fresh-killed bird, warm. When she 
does this freely, and endures the presence of strangers, dogs, &c., 
a few bagged rabbits should be given to her, and she will be ready 
to take the field. Some accustom the goslifeiwk to the use of the 
lure, for the purpose of taking her if she will not come to the 
fiat in the field when she has taken stand in a tree after being 
hiiLilk^d of her quarry, but ^ ought not tq be ncoessary to • - 


Falcons or long-winged hawks are either “ flown out of the 
hood,” t.e, unhooded and slipped when, the quarry is in sights 
or they are made to “ wait on ” till game is flushed. Herons and 
rooks are always taken by the former method. Passage hawks 
are generally employed for flying at these birds, though some*- 
times good eyases are quite equal to the work. For heron- 
hawking a well-stocked heronry is in the first place necessary. 
Next an open country which can be ridden over — over which 
herons are in the constant habit of passing to and from their 
heronry on their fishing excursions, or making their ** passage.** 
A heron found at his fccding-place at a brook or pond affords no 
sport whatever. If there be little water any peregrine falcon 
that will go straight at him will seize him soon after he rises. 
It IS sometimes advisable to fly a young falcon at a heron so 
found, but it should not be repeated. If there be much water 
the heron will neither show sport nor be captured. It is quite a 
different affair when he is sighted winging his way at a height 
in the air over an open tract of county free from water. Though 
he has no chance whatever of competing with a falcon in straight- 
forward flight, the heron has large concave wings, a very light 
body proportionately, and air-cells in his bones, and can rise with 
astonishing rapidity, more perpendicularly, or, in other words, 
in smaller rings, than the falcon can, with very little effort. 
As soon as he sees the approach of the falcon, which he usually 
does almost directly she is cast off, he makes play for the upper 
regions. Then the falcon commences to climb too to get above 
him, but in a very different style. She makes very large circles 
or rings," travelling at a high rate of speed, due to her strength and 
weight and power of flying, till she rises above the heron. Theiu 
she makes her attack by stooping with great force at the quarry, 
sometimes falling so far below it as the blow is evaded that she 
cannot spring up to the proper pitch for the next stoop, and has 
to make another ring to regain her lost command over tlie heron, 
which is ever rising, and so on — the field ” meanwhile galloping 
down wind in the direction the flight is taking till she seizes 
the heron aloft, ” binds ” to him, and both come down together. 
Absurd stones have been told and pictures drawn of the heron 
receiving the falcon on its beak in the air. It is, however, 
well known to all practical falconers that the heron has no power 
or inclination to fight with a falcon in the air ; so long as he 
IS flying he seeks safety solely from his wings. When on the 
ground, however, should the falcon be deficient in skill or 
strength, or have been mutilated by the coping of her beak and 
talons, as was sometimes formerly done in Holland with a view 
to saving the heron's life, the heron may use his dagger-like bill 
with dangerous effect, though it is very rare for a falcon to be 
injured. It is never safe to fly the goshawk at a heron of any 
description. Short- winged hawks do not immediately kill their 
quarry as falcons do, nor do they seem to know where the life 
lies, and seldom shift their hold once taken even to defend 
themselves; and they are therefore easily stabbed by a heron. 
Rooks are flown in the same manner as herons, but the flight 
IS generally inferior. Although rooks fly very well, they seek 
shelter in trees or bushes as soon as possible. 

For game-hawking eyases are generally used, though un- 
doubtedly passage or wild-caught hawks are to be preferred. 
The best game hawks we have seen have been passage hawks, 
but tliere are difficulties attending the use of them. It may 
perhaps be fairly said that it is easy to make all passage hawks 
“ wait on ** in grand style, but until they have got over a season 
or two they are very liable to be lost. Among the advantages 
attending the use of eyases are the following : they are easier 
to obtain and to train and keep ; they also moult far better 
and quicker than passage hawks, while if lost in the field they 
will often go home by themselves, or remain about the spot 
where they were liberated. Experience, and, we must add, 
some good fortune also, are requisite to make eyases good for 
waiting on for game. Slight mistakes on the part of the falconer, 
false points from dogs, or bad luck m serving, will cause a young 
hawk to acquire bad habits, such as sitting down on the ground, 
taking stand in a tree, raking out wide, skimming the ground, 
or lazily flying about at no height. A good game hawk in proper 
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flying order gpes- up at once to a good pitch in the air — the 
higher she flies the better — and follows her master from field to 
field, always ready for a stoop when the qparry is sprung. 
Hawks that have been successfully broken and judiciously 
worked become wonderfully clever, and soon learn to regulate 
their flight by the movements of their master. Eyases were not 
held in esteem by the old falconers, and it is evident from their 
writings that these hawks have been very much better understood 
and managed in the 19th century t^n in the middle ages. 
It is probable that the old falconers procured their passage 
and wildrcaught hawks with such facility, having at the same 
time more scope for their use in days when quarry was more 
alxindant and there was more waste land than there now is, 
that they did not find it necessary to trouble themselves about 
eyases. Here may be quoted a few lines from one of the best 
of the old writers, which may be taken as giving a fair account 
of the estimation in which eyases were generally held, and from 
which it is evident that the old falconers did not understand 
flying hawks at hack, Simon Latham, writing in 1633, says of 
eyases : 

T]iey will be vene easily brought to familiaritie with the man, 
not m the house only, but also abroad, hooded or imhooded , nay, 
many of them will be more gentle and quiet when iinhooded than 
when hooded, for if a man doe but stirre or speake m their hearing, 
they will cue and bate as though they did desire to see the man 
Likewise some of them being unlioodecl, when they see the man 
will cowrc and cno, shewing thereby their exceeding fondness and 
fawnmg love towards him. . . . 

. . . These kind of hawks be all (fo. the most part) taken out 
of the nest while vene young, even in the downe, from whence 
tb^y are put mto a close house, wliert^as they be aiwaics fed and 
familiarly brought up by the man, untill they bee able to Hie, when 
as the summer approaching vene suddenly they are continued 
and trained up in the same, the weather being alwaies warm and 
temperate ; thUvS they are still inured to famihantie with the man, 
not knowing from whence besides to fetch their relief or sustenance. 
When the summei is ended they bee commonly put up into a house 
again, or else kept m some warm place, for they cannot endure the 
cold wind to blow upon them . But leaving to speak of these 
kind of scratching hawks tliat I never did love should come too 
neerc my lingers, and to return unto the laire conditioned haggard 
faulcon. . k • 

The author here describes with accuracy the condition of 
unhacked eyases, which no modem falconer would trouble 
himself to keep. Many English falconers in modern times have 
had eyases winch have killed grouse, ducks and other quarry m a 
style almost equalling that of passage haw^ks. Rooks also have 
lieen most su(*cessfully flown, and some herons on passage have 
been taken by eyases. No sport is to be had at game without 
hawks that wait on well. ]\Ioors, downs, open countiy where 
the hedges are low and weak are best suited to game hawking. 
Pointers or setters may be used to find game, or tlie hawk may be 
let go on coming to the ground where game is known to he, 
and suffered, if an experienced one, to “ wait on till game is 
flushed. However, the best pLon with most hawks, young ones 
especially, is to use a dog, and to let the hawk go when the dog 
points, and to flush the birds as soon as the hawk is at her pitch. 
It is not by any means necessary that the hawk should be near 
the birds when tliey rise, provided she is at a good height, and 
that she is watching ; .she will come at once with a rush out of 
the air at great speed, and either ait one down with the stoop, 
or the bird will save itself by putting in, when ever)" exertion 
must be made, especially if the hawk be young and inexperienced, 
to “ serve her as soon as possible by driving out the l)ird again 
while she waits overhead. If this be successfully done she is 
nearly certain to kill it at the second flight. Perhaps falcons 
are best for grouse and tiercels for partridges. 

Magpies afford much sport. Only tiercels should be used for 
hunting magpies. A field is necessary — at the very least 4 or 5 
runners to beat the magpie out, and perhaps the presence of a 
horseman is an advantage. Of course in open flight a magpie 
XJould be almost immediately caught by a tiercel peregrine, 
Jteid there would be no sport, but the magpie makes up for his 
want of power of w ing by his cunning and shiftiness ; and he is, 
moreover, never to be found except w'herc he has shelter under 
his lee for security from a» passing peregrine. Once in a hedge 
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or tree he is perfectly safe from the wild' fklcon, but tiae case is 
otherwise wh^ the falconer approaches with his trained tiercel, 
perhaps a cast o£^ tiercels, waitmg on in the air, with some 
active runners in his field. Then driven fconi hedge to hedge, 
from one kind of shelter to another, stooped at every instant 
when he shows himself ever so little away from cover by the 
watchful tiercels overhead, his egg-stealing days are brought to 
an end by a fatal stroke — sometimes not before the field is pretty 
well exhausted with running and shouting. The magpie always- 
manoeuvres towards some thick wood, frooi which it is the aim 
of the field to cut him off. At first hawks must be flown m 
easy country, but when they understand their work well they 
will kill magpies in very enclosed country — with a smart active 
field a magpie may even be pushed through a small wood. 
Magpie hawking affords excellent exercise, not only for those who 
run to serve the hawks, but for the hawks also ; they get a great 
deal of flying, and learn to hunt in company with men — any 
number of people may be present. Blackbirds may be hunted 
with tiercels m the same way. Woodcock afford capital sport 
where the country is tolerably open. It will generally be found 
that after a hawk has made one stoop at a woodcock, the cock 
will at first try to escape by taking the air, and will show a very 
fine flight. When beaten in the air it will try to get back tjo 
covert again, but when onre a hawk has outflows a woodcock, 
he is pretty sure to kill it. Hawks seem to pursue woodcock 
with great keenness ; something in the flight of the cock tempts 
them to exertion. The laziest and most useles.s hawks*— 
that will scarcely follow a slow pigeon — will do their best at 
woodcock, and will very soon, if the sport is continued, be im- 
proved in their style of Hying. Snipe may be killed by first-class 
tiercels in favourable locahties. Wild duck and teal arc only to 
be floivn at when they can be found in small pools or brooks 
at a distance from much water — w here the fowl can be suddenly 
flushed by men or dogs while the falcon is flying at her pitch 
overhead. For duck, falcons should be used ; tiercels will kill 
teal well. 

The merlin is used for flying at larks, and there does not seem 
to be any other use to which this pretty little falcon may fairly 
be put. It IS very active, but far from being, as some authors 
have stated, the swiftest of all hawks. Its flight is greatly 
inferior in speed and power to that of the peregrine. Perhaps 
its diminuthe size, cau.'^ing it to be soon lost to view*, and a 
limited acquaintance with the flight of the wild peregrine falcon, 
hai e led to the mistake. 

The hobby is far swifter than the merlin, but cannot be said 
to be efficient m the field ; it may be trained to wait on beauti- 
fully, and will sometimes take larks ; it is very much given to 
the fault of “ carrying.” 

The three great northern falcons arc not easy to procure in 
proper condition for trainir^. They are vcr>^ difficult to break 
to the hood and to manage in the field. They arc flown, like the 
peregrine, at herons and rooks, and in former days were used 
for kites and hares. Iheir style of flight is magnificent ; they 
are considerably swifter than the peregnne, and are most deadly 
“ footers.” They seem, however, to lack somewhat of the spirit 
and dash of the peregrine. 

For the short-winged hawks an open country is not required ; 
indeed they may be flown in a w’ood. Goshawks are flown at 
hares, rabbits, pheasants, partridges and wild -fowl. Only 
very strong females are able to cake hares : rabbits are easy 
quarry tor any female goshawk, and a little too strong for the 
male. A good female goshaw^k may kill from 10 to 15 rabbits 
in a day, or more. For pheasants the male is to be preferred, 
certainly for partridges ; either sex will take duck and teal, 
but the falconer must get close to them before thev arc flushed, 
or the goshawk will stand a poor chance of killing. Rabbit 
hawking may be practised by ferreting, and flying the hawk 
as the rabbits bolt, but care must be taken or the hawk will 
kill the ferret. Where rabbits sit out on grass or in turnip fields, 
a goshawk may be used with success, even in a wood when the 
holes are not too near. From va»‘!(nis causes it is impossible, or 
nearly to have goshawks in Engiai d in the perfection to which 
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they are brought in the East. In India, for instance, there is a 
far greater vanety of quarry suited to them, and wild birds are 
much more approachable ; moreover, there are advantages for 
trauiing which do not exist m England, Unmolested — and 
scarcely noticed except perlmps by others of his calling or tastes — 
the Eastern falconer carries his hawk by day and night in the 
crowded bazaars, till the bird becomes perfectly indifferent to 
men, horses, dogs, carriages, and, in short, becomes as tame as 
the domestic animals. 

The management of sparrow-hawks is much the same as that 
of goshawks, but they are far more delicate than the latter. 
They are flown in England at blackbirds, thrushes and other 
small birds ; good ones will take partridges well till the birds 
get too wild and strong with the advancing season. In the East 
large numbers of quail are taken with sparrow-hawks. 

It IS of course important that hawks from which work in the 
field is expected should be kept in the highest health, and they 
must be carefully fed ; no bad or tainted meat must on any 
account be given to them — at any rate to hxwks of the species 
used m England. Peregrines and the great northern falcons 
are best kept on beefsteak, with a frequent change in the shape 
of fresh-killed pigeons and other birds. The smaller falcons, 
the merlin and the hobby, require a great number of small birds 
to keep them in good health for any length of time. Goshawks 
should be fed like peregrines, but rats and rabbits are very good 
as change of food for them. The sparrow-hawk, like the small 
falcons, requires small birds. All hawks require castings fre- 
quently. It IS true that hawks will exist, and often appear to 
thrive, on good food without castings, but the seeds of probable 
injury to their health are being sown the whole time they are so 
kept. If there is difficulty in procuring birds, and it is more con- 
venient to feed the hawks on beefsteak, they should frequently 
get the wings and heads and necks of game and poultry. In 
addition to the castings which they swallow, tearing these is 
good exercise for them, and biting the bones prevents the beaks 
from overgrowing. Most hawks, peregrines especially, require 
the bath The end of a cask, sawn off to give a depth of about 
6 in., makes a very good bath. Peregrines which are used for 
waiting on require a bath at least twice a week. If this be 
neglected, they will not wait long before going off in search 
of water to bathe, however hungry they may be. 

The most agreeable and the best way, where practicable, 
of keeping haw'ks is to have them on blocks on the lawm. Each 
hawk’s block should stand in a circular bed of sand — about 8 ft. 
in diameter ; this will be found very convenient for keeping 
them clean. Goshawks are generally placed on bow perches, 
which ought not to be more than 8 or 9 in. high at the highest 
part of the arc It will be several months before passage or wild- 
caught falcons can be kept out of doors ; they must be fastened 
to a perch in a darkened room, hooded, but by degrees as they 
get thoroughly tame may be brought to sit on the lawn. In 
England (especially in the south) peregrines, the northern falcons 
and goshawks may be kept out of doors all day and night m a 
sheltered situation. In very wild boisterous weather, or in snow 
or sharp frost, it will be advisable to move them to the shelter 
of a shed, the floor of which should be laid with sand to a depth of 
3 or 4 in. Merlins and hobbies are too tender to be kept much 
out of doors. An eastern aspect is to be preferred — all birds 
enjoy the morning sun, and it is very beneficial to them. The 
more hawks confined to blocks out of doors see of persons, dogs, 
horses, &c., moving about the better, but of course only when 
there is no danger of their being frightened or molested, or of 
food being given to them by strangers. Those who have only 
seen wretched ill-fed hawks in cages as m zoological gardens or 
menageries, pining for exercise, with battered plumage, torn 
shoulders and bleeding ceres, from dashing against their prison 
bars, and overgrown beaks from never getting bones to break, 
can ha\xj little idea of the beautiful and striking-looking birds 
to be seen pluming their feathers and stretching their wings at 
their ease at their blocks on the falconer’s lawn, watching with 
their large bright keen eyes everything that moves in the sky 
and everywhere else within the limits of their view. Contrary 


to the prevailing notion, hawks show a good deal of attachment 
when they have been properly handled. It is true that by 
hunger they are in a great measure tamed and controlled, and 
the same may be said of all undomesticated and many domesti- 
cated animals. And instinct prompts all wild creatures when 
away from man’s control to return to their former shyness, 
but hawks certainly retain their tameness for a long time, and 
their memory is remarkably retentive. Wild-caught hawks have 
been retaken, either by their coming to the lure or upon quarry, 
from 2 to 7 days after they had been lost, and eyases after 3 
weeks. As one instance of retentiveness of memory displayed by 
hawks we may mention the case of a wild-caught falcon which 
was recaptured after being at liberty more than 3 years, still 
bearing the jesses which were cut short close to the leg at the time 
she was released ; in five days she was flying at the lure again 
at liberty, and was found to retain the peculiar ways and habits 
she was observed to have in her former existence as a trained 
hawk. It is useless to bring a hawk into the field unless she has 
a keen appetite ; if she has not, she will neither hunt effectually 
nor follow her master. Even wild-caught falcons, however, 
may sometimes be seen so attached to their owner that, when 
sitting on their blocks on a lawn with food in theii crops, they 
Will on his coming out of the house bate hard to get to him, till 
he either go up to them and allow them to jump up to his hand 
or withdraw from their sight. Goshawks are also known to 
evince attachment to their owner. Another prevailing error 
regarding hawks is that they are supposed to be lazy birds, 
requiring the stimulus of hunger to stir them to action. The 
reverse is the truth ; they are birds of very active habits, and 
exceedingly restless, and the notion of their being lazy has been 
propagated by those who have seen little or nothing of hawks 
in their wild state. The wild falcon requires an immense deal 
of exercise, and to be in wind, in order to exert the speed and 
power of flight necessary to capture her prey when hungry ; 
and to this end instinct prompts her to spend hours daily on the 
wing, soaring and playing about in the air in all weathers, 
often chasing birds merely for play or exercise. Sometimes she 
takes a siesta when much gorged, but unless she tills her crop 
late in the evening she is soon moving again — before half her 
crop IS put over. Goshawks and sparrow-hawks, too, habitually 
soar in the air at about 9 or a.m., and remain aloft'a consider- 
al>le time, but these birds are not of such active habits as the 
falcons. The frequent bating of thoroughly tame hawks from 
their blocks, even when not hungry or frightened, proves their 
restlessness and impatience of repose. So does the wretched 
condition of the caged falcon (before alluded to), while the really 
lazy buzzards and kites, which do not in a wild state depend on 
activity or power of wing for their sustenance, maintain them- 
selves for years, even during confinement if properly fed, in good 
case and plumage. Such being the habits of the falcon in a 
state of nature, the falconer should endeavour to give the hawks 
under his care as much flying as possible, and he should avoid 
the very common mistake of keeping too many hawks. In this 
case a favoured few are sure to get all the work, and the others, 
possibly equally good if they had fair play, arc spoiled for want 
of exercise. 

The larger hawks may be kept in health and working order 
for several years — 15 or 20 — barring accidents. Tlie writer has 
known peregrines, shaheens and goshawks to reach ages between 
15 and 20 years. Goshawks, however, never fly well after 4 or 
5 seasons, when they will no longer take difficult quarry ; they 
may be used at rabbits as long as they live. Shaheens may be 
seen in the East at an advanced age, killing wild-fowl beautifully. 
The shaheen is a falcon of the peregrine type, which does not 
travel, like the peregrine, all over the world. It appears that 
the jerfalcons also may be worked to a good age. Old Simon 
Latham tells us of these birds — “ I myself have known one 
of them an excellent Hearnor (killer of herons), and to continue 
her goodnesse very near twentie yeeres, or full out that time.” 

Authorities — Schlegel's Tratt^ de fauconnerie contains a very 
large list of works on falconry in the languages of all the principal 
countnes of the Old World. BtbUM4sca accipitrana^ by £• 
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Hatting (1891}, give*; a complete bibliography. See Coursing and 
Falconry m the Badminton Library , and The Art and Practice of 
Hawkings by E B. Michcll (igoo), the best morlerii book on the 
subject. Perhaps the most useful of the old works are The Booke 
of Fatih onrte or Hawkings by George Turberv'dlc (1575), and The 
Fanlcon's Lure and Cure, by Simon I.atham (1^33). (E. D. R ) 

FALDSTOOL (from the O.H. Ger. falden or falteHj to fold, 
and sluol, Mod. Gcr. Sluhl^ a stool ; from the medieval Latin 
faldiiiolium IS derived, through the old form latidesieuil, the 
Mod. Fr. jauteud), properly a folding seat for the use of a bishop 
when not occupying the throne in his own cathedral, or when 
officiating in a cathedral or church other than his own ; hence 
any movable folding stool used for kneeling in divine service. 
The small desk or stand from which the Litany is read is some- 
times called a faldstool, and a similar stool is provided for the 
use of the sovereign at his coronation. 

FALERII [mod. Civitd Castellana (^.^^)], one of the twelve 
chief cities of Etruria, situated about i m W. of the ancient 
Via Flaminia,^ 32 m. N. of Rome. According to the legend, it 
was of Argivc origin ; and Strabo's assertion that the population, 
the Falisci (q.v.)^ were of a different race from the Etruscans is 
proved by the language of the earliest inscriptions which have 
been found here. Wars between Rome and the Falisd appear 
to have been freijuent. To one of the first of them belongs the 
stor>' of the schoolmaster who wished to betray his boys to 
Camillus ; the Litter refused his offer, and the inhabitants 
thereupon surrendered the city. At the end of the lurst Punic 
War, the Falisci rose in rebellion, but were soon conc]ucrc(l 
(241 B.c.) and lost half their territory. Zonaras (\ iii. 18) tells 
us that the ancient city, built upon a precipitous hill, was 
destroyed and another built on a more accessible site on the plain. 
The description of the two sites agrees well with the usual 
theory that the original city occupied the site of the present 
Civiti Castellana, and that the ruins of Falleri (as the place is 
now called) are those of the Roman town which was thus trans- 
ferred 3 m. to the north-west. After this time Falerii hardly 
appears in history It became a colony (Junonia Faliscorum) 
perhaps under Augustus, though according to the inscriptions 
apparently not until the time of Gallienus. There were bishops 
ol Falerii up till 1033, when the desertion of the place in favour 
of the present site began, and the List mention of it dates from 
A.D. 1064 

The site of the original Falerii is a plateau, about 1100 \ds. 
by 400, not higher than the surrounding country (475 ft ) but 
separated from it by gorges over 200 ft. in depth, and only 
connected with it on the western side, which was strongly 
fortified with a mound and ditch; the rest of the city was 
defended by walls constructed of rectangular blocks of tufa, of 
w'hich some remains still exist. Remains of a temple were 
found at I.0 Scasato, at the highest point of the ancient town, 
111 t 888, and others have been excavated in the outskirts. The 
attribution of one of these to Juno Quintis is uncertain. These 
buildings were of wood, with fine decorations of coloured terra- 
cotta {Nolizie degh scavi, 1887, p. 92 ; 1888, p. 414). Numerous 
tombs hewn in the rock are visible on all sides of the town, 
and important discoveries have been made in them ; many 
objects, both from the temples and from the tombs, are in the 
Museo di Villa Giulia at Rome. Similar finds have also been 
made at Calcata, 6 m. S., and Corchiano, 5 m. N.W. The site 
of the Roman Falerii is now entirely abandoned. It lay upon a 
road which may have been (sec H. Nissen, Itahsche Landeskunde, 
ii. 361) the Via Annia, a by-road of the Via Cassia ; this road 
approached it from the south passing through Nepet, while its 
prolongation to the north certainly bore the name Via Amcrina. 
The circuit of the city is about 2250 yds., its shape roughly 
triangular, and the walls are a remarkably fine and well-preser\’ed 
specimen of Roman military architecture. They are constructed 

1 The Roman town lay 3 m. farther N W. on the Via Annia The 
Via Flamima, which did not travel se the Etruscan city, had two 
post-stations near it, Aquaviva, some 2J m. S E., and Aeqiium 
Ealisciim, 4J m. N N E. ; the latter is very possibly identical with 
the Etruscan site which G. Dennis {Cities and Cemeteries of EUioia^ 
London, 1883, i 121) identified with Fesccnnium {qv). Sec 
O, Cuntz m Jahreshefte des osterr^ arch Inst, 11 (1899), 87. 


of rectangular blocks of tufa two Roman ft. in neight ; the 
walls themselves reach in places a height of 56 ft. and are 7 to 
9 ft. thick. There were about 80 towers, some 50 of which are 
still preserved. Two of the gates also, of which there were eight, 
are noteworthy. Of the buildings within the walls hardly any- 
thing is preserved above ground, though the forum and theatre 
(as also the amphitheatre, the arena of which measured 180 by 
108 ft. outside the walls) were all excavated m the 19th century. 
Almost the only edifice now standing is the 12th-century abbey 
church of S. Maria. Recent excavations have shown that the 
plan of the whole city could easily be recovered, though the 
buildings have suffered considerable devastation (Notizie degli 
scavt, 1903, 14). 

Sec G. Dennis, Cities and Cemeteiies of Etruria (London, 1883), i, 
07 , for philology and ethnology sit I alisci. (T As.) 

FALERIO (mod. Falerone), an ancient town of Picenum, Italy, 
about 10 m. S E. of Urbs Salvia. We know almost nothing of 
the place except from inscriptions, from which, and from the 
remain •> of its buildings, it appears to ha' e been of some import- 
ance. It was probably founded as a colon> by Augustus after 
his victory at Actium. A question arose in the time of Domitian 
between the inhabitants of Falerio and Firmum as to land 
which had been taken out of the territory of the latter (w'hich 
was rccolonizcd by the triumvirs), and, though not distributed 
to the new settlers, had not been given back again to the people 
of Firmum. The emperor, by a rescript, a copy of which in. 
bronze was found at Falerio, decided in favour of the people of 
Falerio, that the occupiers of this land should remain in possession 
of it (Th. Mommsen in Corp. Inscr. Lahti, ix., Berlin, 18S3, 
No. 5, 420). Considerable remains of a theatre in concrete 
faced with brickwork, erected, according to an inscription, 
in 43 n.c., and 161 ft. in diameter, were excavated in 1838 
and are still visible ; and an amphitheatre, less w'ell preserved, 
also exists, the arena of wdiich measures about 180 by 150 ft. 
Ik tween the two is a water reserv oir (called Bagno della Regina) 
connected w ith remains of baths. 

Sec G dc Miiiicis in Gimnale Afcadico^ Iv. (1832), 160 seq. , 
Annali dell’ Ishtuto (1839), 5 seq (T. As.) 

FALGUlftRE, JEAN ALEXANDRE JOSEPH (1831-1900), 
French sculptor and painter, was born at Toulouse. A pupil of 
the fitole des Beaux Arts he won the Prix de Rome in 1859 ; he 
was awarded the medal of honour at the Salon in 1868 and was 
appointed officer of the Legion of Honour in 1878. His first 
bronze statue of importance was the “ Victor of the Cock-Fight 
(1864), and Tarcisus the Christian Boy-Martyr ” followed in 
1867 ; both are now' in the Luxembourg Museum. His more 
important monuments are those to Admiral Courbet (1890) at 
Abbeville and the famous “ Joan of Arc.” Among more ideal 
work arc “ Eve ” (18S0), “ Diana ” (1882 and 1891), “ Woman 
and Peacock,” and ” The Poet,” astride his Pegasus spreading 
wings for flight. His ” Triumph of the Republic ” (18S1-1886), 
a vast quadriga for the Arc de Tnoniphe, Pans, is perhaps more 
amazingly full of life than others of his works, all of which 
reveal this quality of vitality in superlative degree. To these 
works should be added his monuments to “ Cardinal Lavigene ” 
and ” General de La Fayette ” (the latter in Washington), 

and his statues of ” Lamartine ” (1876) and ” St Vincent de 

Paul ” (1879), as well as the “ Balzac," which he executed for the 
Sociite des getis de lettres on the rejection of that by Rodin ; 

and the busts of “ Carolus-Duran ” and ” Coquelin cadet ” 

(1896X 

FaJgui^re w’as a painter as w'cll as a sculptor, but somewhat 
inferior in merit. He displays a fine sense of colour and tone, 
added to the qualities of life and vigour that he instils into his 
plastic work. His ” Wrestlers " (1875) and ” Fan and Dagger ” 
(1882; a defiant Spanish woman) are in the Luxembourg, and 
other pictures of importance are “ The Beheading of St John 
the Baptist ” (1877), The Sphinx ” (1883), ” Acis and Galatea'* 
(1885), “Old Woman and Child” (1886) and “In the Bull 
Slaughter-House.” He became a member of the Institute 
(Acackmie des Beaux- Arts) in 1882. He died in 1900. 

Sec Leouce Benedite, Alexandre Falguiire^ Libraine de Fart 
(Rails), 
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f ALIERO (or Faher), MAMNO (i279~i355)i doge of Venice, 
belonged to one of the oldest and most illustrious Venetian 
families and had served the republic with distinction in various 
capacities* In 1346 he commanded the Venetian land forces 
at the si^e of Zara, where he was attacked by the Hungarians 
under King Louis the Great and totally defeated them ; this 
victory led to the surrender of the city. In September 1354, 
while absent on a mission to Pope Innocent LV. at Avignon, 
Faliero was elected doge, an honour which apparently he had 
iU)t sought. His reign began, aa it was to end, in disaster, for 
very soon after his election the Venetian fleet was completely 
destroyed by the Genoese of! the island of Sapienza, while plague 
and a declining commerce aggravated the situation. Although a 
capable commander and a good statesman, Faliero possessed a 
violent temper, and after his election developed great ambition. 
The constitutional restrictions of the ducal power, which had been 
further curtailed just before his election, and the insolence of 
the nobility aroused in him a desire to free himself from all 
control, and the discontent of the arsenal hands at their treat- 
ment by the nobles offered him his opportunity. In concert with 
a sea-captain named Bertuccio Ixarella (who had received a 
blow from the noble Giovanni Dandolo), Filippo Calendario, a 
stonemason, and others, a plot was laid to murder the chief 
patricians on the 15th of April and proclaim Faliero prince of 
Venice. But there was much ferment in the city and disorders 
broke out before the appointed time ; some of the conspirators 
having made revelations, the Council of Ten proceeded to arrest 
the ringleaders and to place armed guards all over the town. 
Several of the conspirators were condemned to death and others 
to various terms of imprisonment. The doge’s complicity 
having been discovered, he was himself arrested ; at the trial 
he confessed everything and was condemned and executed on 
the 17th of April 1355. 

The story of the insult written by Michele Steno on the doge’s 
chair is a legend of which no record is found in any contemporary 
authority. The motives of Faliero are not altogether clear, as 
his past record, even in the judgment of the poet Petrarch, 
showed him as a wise, clear-headed man of no unusual ambition. 
But possibly the attitude of the aristocracy tuid the example 
offered by the tyrants of neighbouring cities may have induced 
him to attempt a similar policy. The only result of the plot 
was to consolidate the power of the Council of Ten. 

Bibliography. — An account of Manno Fahero's reign is given 
inS Romdinin’'^ Stona documentata di Venezta^lih ix cap. 11 (Venice, 
1855) ; AL Sanudo, Le Vite Jet Doffi in new edition of Muratori Xasc , 
3, 4, 5 (Citta di Gastello, 1900). For special \Norks see W Lazzermi's 
Gencaiogia d M Faliero" m tlic Archivio Vincto of 1892; " M. 
Faliero avanti il Dogado,** %hid, (^893), and his exhaustive study 
“M Faliero, la Conj'uii a," t Alt/ (1897). The most recc nt essay on the 
subject 16 contained in Homtio Browm’s Stud%ei> in Venetian Htstoty 
(London, 1007), wherein all the authorities arc set forth. (L. V.*) 
FALISCI, a tribe of Sabuie origin or connexions, but speaking 
a dialect closely akin to Latin, who inhabited the town of Faleni 
(q,v,), as well as a considerable tract of the surrounding country, 
probably reaching as far south as to include the small town of 
Capena. But at the beginning of the historical period, i,c, from 
the beginning of the 5th century b.c., and no doubt earlier, 
the dominant element in the town was Etruscan ; and all through 
the wars of the following centuries the town was counted a 
member, and sometimes a leading member, of the Etruscan 
league (cf. Livy iv. 23, v. 17, vii. 17). 

In spite of the Etru.scan domination, the Faliscans preserved 
many traces of their Italic origin, such as the worship of the 
deities Juno Quiritis (Ovul, Fasti, vi. 49) and Feronia (Livy 
xxvi. ii), the .cult of Dis Soranus by the Htrpi or fire-leaping 
priests on Motfnt Soracte (Pliny, Nat. Hist. vii. 2, 19 ; Servius, 
ad Aen, xi. 785, 787), above all their language. This is preserved 
for us in sotme 36 short inscriptions, dating from the 3rd and 2nd 
centuries b.c., and is wfitten in a peculiar alpliabet derived 
from the Etruscan, and wiitten from right to leh, but showing 
soaue traces of the influence of the Latin alphabet. Its most 
characteristic signs are — 

fl s, T/. fl »•, P < 


As a sjjecimen of the dialect may be quoted’ the words written* 
round the edge of a picture on a patera,, the genuineness of which 
is established by the fact that, they were written before the glaze 
was put on : “ foied vino pipafo, era carefo,” ua. in I./atin hodie 
vinum bibam, eras carebo (R. S. Conway, Italic Dialects, p. 
372, b). This shows some of the phonetic characteristics of the 
Faliscan dialect, viz. 

1. The retention of medial f which in Latin became h ; 

2. The representation of an initial Ind -Eur gh by / {foied, contrast 
Latin hodte) ; 

3. The palatalization of d + consonant i into some sound denoted 
merely by i - the central sound of ^:’i^d,,from fo-dfed ; 

4 The loss of final s, at all events Dcforc certain following sounds 
{era beside Latin erdd) ; 

Other characteristics, appearing elsewhere, are * 

5 The retention of the velais (Fal. cuando - Latin quando ; contrast 
Umbrian pan{n'^n ) ; 

6 The assimilation of some final consonants to the initial letter 
of the next word " pietod de zenatuo sententiad (Conway, hh^ 
at 321), i.e. "praetor dc senates sententia" {zenatuo for senatuos. 
an aichaic genitive). For further details see Conway, %b pp. 370 ff., 
especially pp 384-385, \v here the relation of the names Fahst t, Falet ti 
to the local hero Haiaesus {eg Ovid, Fasti, iv 73) is discussed, and 
where reason is given for tliinkmg that the change of initial / (from 
an onginal bh or dh) into an mitial h was a genuine mark of Faliscan 
dialect. 

It seems probable that the dialect lasted on, though being 
gradually permeated with Latin, till at least 150 b.c. 

In addition to the remains found in the graves (see Falerii), 
which belong mainly to the period of Etruscan domination and 
give ample evidence of material prosperity and refinement, 
the earlier strata have yielded more primitive remains from the 
Italic epoch. A large number of inscriptions consisting mainly 
of proper names may he regarded as Etruscan rather than 
Faliscan, and they have been disregarded in the account of the 
dialect just given. It should perhaps be mentioned that there 
was a town Feronia in Sardinia, named probably after their 
native goddess by Faliscan settlers, from some of whom we have a 
votive inscription found at S. Maria di Fallcri (Conway, ib. p. 335). 

Further information may be sought from W. Deecke, Die Faltsker 
(a useful ])iit somewhat unciitical collection of the eviclence access- 
ible m i888) ; K. Bormann, in C I.L, xi. pp. 465 ff , and Conway, 
op. cU. (R. S. C.) 

FALK, JOHANN DANIEL (1768-1826), German author and 
jihilanthropist, was born at Danzig on the 28th of October 1768, 
After attending the gymnasium of his native town, he entered the 
university of Halle with the view of studying theology, but 
preferring a non-profcssional life, gave up his theological studies 
and went to live at Weimar. Thcie he published a volume of 
satires which procured him the notice and friendship of Wieland, 
and admission into literary circles. After the battle of Jena, 
Falk, on the recommendation of Wieland, was appointed to a 
civil post under the French oflicial authorities and rendered his 
townsmen such good service that the duke of Weimar created 
him a counsellor of legation. In 1813 established a society 
for friends in necessity (Gesellschajt der Freunde m der Not), 
and about the same time founded an institute for the care and 
education of neglected and orphan children, which, in 1829, was 
taken over by the state and still exists as the FaUaches 1 ns tiiuL 
The first literary efforts of Falk took the form chiefly of satirical 
poetry, and gave promise of greater futuic excellence than was 
ever completely fulfilled ; his later pieces, directed more against 
individuals than the general vices and defects of society, gradu- 
ally degenerated in quality. In i8o6 Falk founded a critical 
journal under the title of Elysium und Tartarus, He also 
contributed largely to contemporary journals. He enjoyed the 
acquaintance and intimate friendship of Goethe, and his account 
of their intercourse was posthumously published under the 
title Goethe aus uaherem personlichen IJmgange dargestellt (1832) 
(English by S. Austin). Falk died on the 14th of February 1826. 

Falk’s Saitrtsche Wet he appeared in 7 vols. (1817 and^ 182O); his 
Auscrlescne Schrificn (3 vols , 1819). See Johannes Falk: Frtnnerungs^ 
blatter aus Briefen und Tagehuchern, gesammelt von dcssen Tackier 
Rosahe Falk (1868) ; Heiiizelmann, Johannas Falk und die GeselU 
schaft der Freunde in der Not (1879); A. Stem, J, Falk (1881); 
S, Schultze, Falk und Goethe (1900), 
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FALK, PAUL LUDWIG ADALBERT (1827-1900), German 
politician, was born at Matschkau, Silesia, on the loth of August 
1827. In 1847 he entered the Prussian state service, and in 
1853 became public prosecutor at Lyck. In 1858 he was elected 
a deputy, joining the Old Liberal party. In 1868 he became a 
privy-councillor in the ministry of justice. In 1872 he was made 
minister of education, and in connexion with Bismarck’s policy 
of the Kultur-kampf he was responsible for the famous May 
Laws aejainst the Catholics (see Germany: History). In 1870 
his position became untenable, owing to the death of Pius IX. 
and the change of German policy witli regard to the Vatican, 
and he resigned his office, but retained his scat in the Reichstag 
till 1882. He was then made president of the supreme court of 
justice at Hamm, where he died m 1900. 

FALKE, JOHANN FRIEDRICH GOTTLIEB (1823-1876), 
German historun, was born at Ratzeburg on the 20th of April 
1823. Entering the university of Erlangen in 1843, soon 
began to de\ote his attentuiri to the history of the German 
language and literature, and in T848 went to Munich, whcic he 
remained five years, and diligently availed himself of the use 
of the government library for the purpose of prosecuting his 
historical studies. In 1S56 he was appointed secretary ot the 
German museum at Nuremberg, and in t 85() keeper of the manu- 
scripts. Willi the aid of the manuscript collections in the 
museum he now turnecl his attention clueHy to political history, 
and, with Johann U. Muller, established an historical journal 
under the name of Zcitschrtjt jur denUche Knllur^eschichie (4 vols., 
Nuremberg, i85^'>-i859). To this journal he contributed a history 
of German taxation and commerce. On the latter subject he 
publi'?hcd separately Ccschichte des deuhehen Handels (2 vols , 
Leipzig, T 85c)- 1860) and Die Han^a als deut^che See- uiui Hansels- | 
(Berlin, 1862). In 1862 he was appointed secretary of the 
state archives at Dresden, and, a little Liter, keeper. He there 
began the study of Saxon history, still devoting his attention 
chiefly to the history of commerce and economy, and published 
Die Geschuhtc des Kurjursten August von Sachsen in volks- 
wtrthschajilirher iScziehung (Leipzig, 1868) and Geschuhtc des 
deuisiheii Znlhvescns (Leipzig, 1869). He died at Dresden on the 
2nd of March 1876. 

FALKIRK, a municipal and police burgh of Stirlingshire, 
Scotland, Pop. (1891) 19,769 ; (igo^) 29,280. It is situated 
on high ground overlooking the fertile Carse of Falkirk, 11 m. 
S.E. of Stirling, and about midway between Edinburgh and 
Glasgow. Grangemouth, its port, lies 3 m. to the N.E , and the 
Forth k Clyde Canal piasscs to the north, and the Union Canal 
to the south ut the town. Falkirk now comjinscs the suburbs 
of Laurieston (E ), Grahamston and Rainsford (N.), and Camelon 
(W.). The principal structures include the burgh and county 
buildings, tow^a hall, the Dollar free library and (Lemeion fever 
hospital. The present church, with a steeple 146 ft. high, dates 
only from 1811. In the churchyard are buried Sir John Graham, 
Sir John Stewart who fell in the battle of 1298, and Sir Robert 
Munro and his brother, Dr Duncan Munro, killed in the battle 
of 1746. The town is under the control of a council with provost 
and bailies, and combines with Airdrie, Hamilton, Lanark and 
Linlithgow (the Falkiik group' of burghs) to return a member to 
parliament. The district is rich in coal and iron, which supply 
the predominant industries, Falkirk being the Chief seat of the 
light casting trade in Scotland; but tanning, flour-milling, 
brewing, distilling and the manufacture of explosives (Nobel’s) 
and chemicals are also carried on. Trysts or sales of cattle, 
sheep and horses are held thrice a year (August, Septemlxr an<l 
October) on Stenhousemuir, 3 m. N.W. They were transferred 
hither from Crieff in 1770, and were formerly the most important 
in the kingdom, but have to u great extent lieen replaced by 
the local weekly auction marts. Carron, 2 m. N.N.W., is famous 
for the iron-works established in 1760 by D“ John Roebuck 
(1718 1794), whose advising engmcns were successively John 
Smeaton and James Watt. The short iron guns of large calibre 
designed by General Robert 'Melville, and first cast in 1779, 
were called carronades from this their place of manufacture. 

Falkirk is a iovai of considerable antiquity. Its original name 
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was the Gaelic Eaglais breacy church of speckled or mottled 
stone,'’ which Simeon of Durham (fl. 1130) transliterated as 
Egglesbreth. By the end of the 13th century appears the form 
Faukirke (the present local pronunciation), which is merely a 
translation of the Gaelic fau or jaw, meaning “ dun,” “ pale red.” 
riie first church was built by Malcolm Canmore (d. 1093). 
Falkirk was made a burgh of barony in 1600 and a burgh of 
regality in 1646, but on the forfeiture of the carl of Linlithgow 
in 1715, Its superiority was vested in the crown. Callender 
House, immediately to the S., was the seat of the earl and his 
ancestors. I'he mansion was visited by Queen Mary, captured 
by Cromwell, and occupied by Generals Monk and Hawley. The 
wall of Antoninus ran through the grounds, and the district is 
rich in Roman remains, Camelon, about 2 m. W., being the 
site of a Roman settlement; Mnchiston Hall, to the N.W., 
was the birthplace of Admiral ^ir (.hailcs Napier. The eastern 
suburb of T,auries en w'as first called Langtoune, then Merchis- 
town, and r'^ceived its present name after Sir Lawrence Dundas 
of Kerse, wno had promoted its wellare. At Polmont, farther 
east, which gives the title of baron to the dukt^ of Hamilton, 
is the school of Blair Lodge, besides coal -mines and other 
industries. 

Battles of Falkirk.— The battle of the 22nd of July 1298 wa^ 
fought between the forces of King Kdward I. of England and 
those of the Scottish national po^rty under Sir William Wallace. 
The latter, after long baffling the king’s attempts to bring him to 
battle, had taken up a strong position south of the town behind 
a morass. They were formed in four deep and close masses 
('‘ schiltrons ”) of pikcmen, the light troops screening the front 
and flanks and a body of men-at-arms standing m reserve. It 
I w.os perhaps hoped that the English cavalry would plunge into 
the morass, for no serious precautions were taken as to the 
flanks, but m any case Wallace desired no more than to receive 
an attack at the halt, trusting wholly to his massed pikes. The 
English right wing first appcareil, tried the morass in v^ain, and 
then set out to turn it by a long detour; the main battle under the 
king lulted in front of it, while the left wing under Antony Bee, 
bishop of Durham, was able to reach the head of the marsh 
without much delay. Once on the enemy’s side of the obstacle 
the bishop halted to wait for Edward, who was now following him, 
but his undisciplined barons, shouting “ ’Tis not for thee', bishop, 
to leach us war. Go say mass ! ” drove off the Scottish archers 
and men-at-arms and charged the nearest square of pikes, 
which repulsed tlieni with heavy losses. On the other flank the 
right wing, its flank march completed, charged with the same 
result. But Edward, who had now joined the bishop with the 
centre or mam battle,” peremptorily ordered the cavalry to 
stand fast, and, taught by his experience in the Welsh w^ars, 
brought up his art hers. The longbow here scored its first victory 
in a pitched battle. Beforc long gaps appeared in the close ranks 
of pike heads, and after suflicient preparation Edward again 
launched his men-at-arms to the charge The shaken masses 
then gave way one after the other, and the Scots fled in all 
directions. 

The second battle of Falkirk, fought on the 17th of January 
1746 between the Highlanders under Prince Charles and the 
British forces under General Hawley, resulted in the defeat 
of the latter. It is remarkable only for the bad conduct of the 
British dragoons and the steadiness of the infantry. Hawley 
retreated to Linlithgow, leaving all his Ixiggage, 700 prisoners 
and seven guns in the enemy’s hands 
FALKLAND, LUCIUS CARY, 2nd Viscount {c. 1610-1643), 
son ot Sir Henry Cary, afterwards ist Viscount Falkland (d. 
1633), a member of an ancient Devonshire family, who w'as lord 
deputy of Ireland from 1622 to 1629, and of Elizabeth (1585- 
1639), ( nly daughter of Sir Lawrence Tanfield, chief baron of 
the exchequer, was i)om either in 1609 or 1610, and ^\as educated 
at Trinity College, Dublin In 1625 he inhonted from his 
grandfathcr 'the manors Of Great Tew and Burford in Oxford- 
shire, and, about the age of 21, married la-'ttice, daughter 
Sir Richard Morrison, of Tooley Park in Lou ostershire. Involved 
lin a quarrel with his father, whom he failed to propitiate by 
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offering to hand over to him his estate, he left England to take 
service in the Dutch army, but soon returned. In 1633, by the 
death of his father, he became Viscount Falkland. His mother 
had embraced the Roman Catholic faith, to which it was now 
sought to attract Falkland himself, but his studies and reflections 
led him, under the influence of ChiDingworth, to the interpreta- 
tion of religious problems rather by reason than by tradition 
or authority. At Great Tew he enjoyed a short but happy 
period of study, and he assembled round him many gifted and 
learned men, whom the near neighbourhood of the university 
and his own brilliant qualities attracted to his house. He was 
the friend of Hales and Chillingworth, was celebrated by Jonson, 
Suckling, Cowley and Waller in verse, and in prose by Clarendon, 
who is eloquent m describing the virtues and genius of the 
“ incomparable Falkland, and draws a delightful picture of 
his society and hospitality. 

Falkland's intellectual pleasures, howceer, were soon inter- 
rupted by war and politlc^ He felt it his duty to take part on 
the king's side as a volunteer under Essex in the campaign of 
1639 against the Scots. In 1640 he was returned for Newport 
m the Isle of Wight to the Short and Long Parliaments, and took 
an active part on the side of the opposition. He spoke against 
the exaction of shipmoney on the 7th of December 1640, denoun- 
cing the servile conduct of Lord Keeper Finch and the judges ^ 
He supported the proseeutiuri of Strafford, at the same time 
endeavouring on more than one occasion to moderate the 
measures of the Commons m the interests of justice, and voted 
for the third reading of the attainder on the 21st of April 1641. 
On the great (question of the church he urged, m the debate of 
the 8th of February 1641, that the interference of the clergy iu 
secular matters, the encroachments in jurisdiction of the spiiitiial 
courts, and the imposition by authority of unnecessary cere- 
monies, should be prohibited. On the other hand, though he 
denied that episcopacy existed jwe dwnio, he was opposed to its 
abolition ; fearing the establishment of the Presbyterian system, 
which m Scotland had proved equally tyrannical. Triennial 
parliaments w'ould he sufikient to control the bishops, if they 
meditated any further attxcks upon the national liberties, and 
he urged that “ where it i^ not necessary to change, it is necessary 
not to change.” Even Hampden still believed that a compromise 
with the episcopal principle w'as possible, and assured FalkLuid 
that if the bill taken up to Lords on the ist of May 1641, 
excluding the bishops from the Lords and the clergy from secular 
offices, w'cre passed, “ there would be nothing more attempted 
to the prejudice of the church.” Accordingly tlie bill was 
supported by Falkland. The times, however, were not favourable 
to compromise. The bill was lost m the Lords, and on the 27th 
of May the Root and Branch Bill, for the total abolition of 
episcopacy, was introduced in the House of Commons I'his 
measure Falkland opposed, as w'ell as the second bill for excluding 
the bishops, introduced on th: 21st of October. In the discussion 
on the Grand Remonstrance he took the part of the bishops and 
the Arminians. He w^as now opposed to the wffiolc policy of the 
opposition, and, being reproached by Hampden with his chajnge 
of attitude, replied “ tint he had formerly been persuaded by 
that worthy gentleman to believe many things which he had 
since found to be untrue, and therefore he had changed his 
opinion in many particulars as w'cll as to things as to per^on^.” - 

On the I St of January 1642, immediately before the attempted 
arrest of the five members, of which, however, he was not 
cognizant, he was olTered by the king the secretaryship of state, 
and was persuaded by Hyde to accept it, thus becoming involved 
directly in the king's policy, though evidently possessing little 
influence m his counsels He was one of the peers who signed 
the protestation against making war, at York on the 15th of June 
1642. On the 5th of September he carried Charles’s overtures 
for peace tp the parliament, when he informed the leaders of the 
opposition that the king consented to a thorough reformation 
^ religion. The secret correspondence connected with the 
^Siller plot passed through his hands. He w^as present with the 

1 ' Hll speeches are in the Thomason Tracts, E 196 (0), /36), (36). 

^ Clarendon’s Htst iv. 94, note. 


king at Edgehill and at the siege of Gloucester. By this time 
the hopelessness of the situation had completely overwhelmed 
him. The aims and principles of neither party in the conflict 
could satisfy a man of Falkland’s high ideals and intellectual 
vision. His royalism could not suffer the substitution, as the 
controlling power in the state, of a parliament for the monarchy, 
nor his conservatism the revolutionary changes in church and 
state now insisted upon by the opposite faction. The fatal 
character and policy of the king, the most incapable of men 
and yet the man upon whom all depended, must have been by 
now thoroughly understood by Falkland. Comprom*se had long 
been out of the question, 'i'he victory of either side could only 
bring misery ; and the prolongation of the war was a prospect 
equally unhappy. Nor could Falkland find any support or 
consolation in his own inw^ard convictions or principles. His 
ideals and hopes WTre now destroyed, and he had no definite 
political completions such as inspired and strengthened Strafford 
and Pym. In fact his sensitive nature shrank from contact 
w'lth the practical politics of the day and prevented his rise to 
the place of a leader or a statesman. Clarendon has recorded 
his final relapse into despair. “ Sitting amongst his friends, 
often, after a deep silence and frequent sighs (he) would with a 
shrill and sad accent ingeminate the word Peace, Peace, and 
would passionately profess that the very agony of the war, 
and the view of the calamities and desolation the kingdom did 
and must endure, took his sleep from him and would shortly 
break his heart.” At Gloucester he had m vain exposed himself 
to risks. On the morning of the battle of Ncwbuiy, on the 20th 
of September 1643, he declared to his friends, who would have 
dissuaded him from taking part m the fight, that “ he was w'cary 
of the times and foresaw' miuh misery to his own Countr)^ and 
did believe he should be out of it ere night.” ® He served during 
the engagement as a volunteer under Sir John Byron, and, 
riding alone at a gap in a hedge commanded by the enem}^'s fire, 
was immediately killed. 

His death took place at the early age of 33, wffiich should be 
borne in mind in every estimate of his career and character. 
He was succeeded in the title by his eldest son Lucius, 3rd 
Viscount Falkland, his male descent becoming extinct in the 
]>er.son of Anthony, 5th viscount, in 1694, when the viscounty 
passed to Lucius Henry (1687-1730), a descendant of the first 
viscount, and tlic present peer is his direct descendant 

Falkland wrote a Dt scour se of lu fallibility, published in 1646 
{Thomason Tracts, E 361 [1]), reprinted in 1650, m 1651 (E 634 
[i]) ed. by Triplet with replies, and in 1660 with the addition 
of two discourses on episcopacy by Falkland. This is a work 
of some importance in theological controversy, the general argu- 
ment being that “ to those who follow their reason in the inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures God will either give his grace for 
assistance to find the truth or his pardon if they miss it. And 
then this supposed necessity of an infallible guide (with the 
supposed damnation for the want of it) fall together to the 
ground ” Also A Letter . . . jo SefH. 1642 concerning the late 
conflict before Worcester (1642) ; and Poems, in which lie shows 
himself a folloiver of Ben Jonson, edited by A. B Grosart in 
Misdllanies of the Fuller Worthies Library, vol. Hi. (1871). 

The chief interest in Falkland does not lie in his writings or in 
the incidents of his career, but in his character and th(' distiiudion 
of his intellectual position, in his isolation from his contemporaries 
seeking reformation in the inward and spiritual life of the church 
and state and not in its outward and material form, and as the 
leader and chief of rationalism in an age dominated by violent 
intolerance and narrow' dogmatism. His personal appearance, 
according to Clarendon, was insignificant, “ in no degree attrac- 
tivx* or promising. Ilis stature was low and smaller than most 
men ; his motion not graceful . . . but that little person and 
small stature w'as quickly found to contain a great heart , , . 
all mankind could not but admire and love him.” ^ 

Authorities — Tliere is a Life and Times by J. A. R. Mairiott 
(1007): sec also S. R. Gardiner’s Hist, of England, Hist of ine 
Civil War ; the same author’s article m the Diet, of Nat Btogiaphy 

» Whitelockc, p. 73, Life, i, 37, ' 
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find references there given ; Clarendon’s Hist, of the Rebellion, 
passim and csp. vii. 217-234; Clarendon’s Life) Rational Theology 
, , , in the lyth Century, by John Tulloch (1874), i. 76 ; Life of 
Lady Falkland from a MS, in the imperial library at Lille (1861) ; 
Life of the same by Lady Georgiana Fullerton (1883) ; Jonson's Ode 
Pindaric to the memory and friendship of , , . Sir Lucius Cary and 
Sir Henry Morrison ; W. J. Courthope, History of English Poetry 
(1903), in* 291 ; Life of Falkland, by W. H. Tiale m the English- 
man's Libraiy, vol. 22 (1842) ; D. Lloyd, Memotres (1668), 331 ; 
and the Life of Falkland, by Lady M. T. Lewis in Lives of the 
Friends of Lord Chancellor Clarendon, vol. i. p. 3. John 
Duncan's account of Lcttice, Lady Falkland, was edited in' 1908 by 
M. F. Howard. (P. C. Y.) 

FALKLAND, a royal and police burgh of Fifeshire, Scotland. 
Pop. (190T) 809. It is situated at the northern base of the 
hill of East Lomond (1471 ft. high), 2\ m. from Falkland 
Road station (with which there is communication by ’bus), on 
the North British railway company's main line to Dundee, 
21 m. N. of Edinburgh as the crow flics. It is an old-world- 
looking place, many of the ancient houses still standing Its 
industries are chieHy concerned with the weaving of linen and 
the browing of ale, for whuh it was once sptv uilly noteci ; and 
it has few public buildings save the town hall. The palace of 
the Stuarts, however — more beautiful than Ilolyrood and quite 
as romantic — lends the spot its fame and charm. The older 
edifice that occupied this .site was a hunting-tower of the Mac- 
dufiFs, calls of Fife, and was transferred with the earldom in 1371 
to Robert Stew^art, carl of Fife and Mcntcith, afterwards duke 
of Albany, second son of Robert If. Because of his father’s 
long illness and the incapacity of Robert Ilf , his brothci Albany 
was during many years virtual ruler of Scotland, and, in the luqie 
of securing the crowm, caused the heir-apparent — David, duke 
of Rothesay —to be conveyed to the castle by foicc and then 
starved to death, in i \02, The conversion of the Thane’s towTr 
into the existing palace w\as begun by James III. and completed 
in 1538. The western part had two round towers, similar to 
those at Ilolyrood, which w'ere also built by James V , and the 
southern elevation was ornamented with niches and statues, 
giving It a close resemblance to the Perpendicular stsde of the 
semi-ecclesiastical architecture of England. The palace soon 
became the favourite summer residence of the Stuarts. From it 
James V. when a boy fled to Stirling by night from the custody 
of the carl of Angus, and in it he died m 1542. 

Here, too, Queen Mary spent some of her happiest days, 
playing the country girl in its parks and w’oods. When the court 
was held at Falkland the Green was the daily scene of revelry 
and dance, and “ To be Falkland bred ” w^as a proverb that then 
( anu; into vogue to designate a courtier, James VI. delighted 
in the palace and especially in the deer. He upset the schemes 
of the Gowric conspiiators by escaping from Falkland to vSt 
Andrews, and it >vas wJiile Ilis Majesty was residing in the 
palace that the fifth earl of Tiothwell, in 1592, attempted to 
kidnap him. In September i5c)6 an intensely dramatic interview' 
took place in the palace between the king and Andrew^ Melville 
and other Presbyterian ministers sent b> the general assembh 
at Cupar to remonstrate with him on allowing the Roman 
Catholic lords to n^tnrn to Scotland. In 165 \ the eastern wung 
was accidentally destroyed by fire, during its tenancy by the 
soldiers of Cromwell, by whose orders the fine old oaks m the 
park were cut dow'n for the building of a fort at Perth. Even 
m its neglected state the mansion impressed Defoe, w'ho declared 
the Scottish kings owned more palaces than their I'.nglish 
brothers. In T7T5 Rob Roy garrisc)ned the palace and failed 
not to levy dues on the burgh and neighbourhood. Signs of 
decay were more cn'idcnt when Thomas Cailyle saw^ it, for he 
likened it to “ a black old bit of coffin or protrusive shin-bone 
striking through the soil of the dead past ” But a munificent 
protector at length appeared m the person of the third marcpiess 
of Bute,wffio acquired the estate and buildings in iS88,and forth- 
with undertook the restoration of the palace. 

Falkland became a royal burgh m 1458 and its charter was 
renewed in 1595, and before the earlier date it had been a seat 
of the Templars. It gives the title of viscount to the English family 
of Cary, the patent h.iving been granted in 1620 by James VI. 
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The town’s most distinguished native was Richard Cameron, 
the Covenanter. His house — a three-storeyed structure with 
yellow harled front and thatched roof — still stands on the south 
side of the square in the main street. The I lacks tons of Rathillet 
also had a house in Falkland. 

FALKLAND ISLANDS (Fr. Malomnesy Span. Malvinas), a 
group of islands in the South Atlantic Ocean, belonging to 
Britain, and lying about 250 m. E. of the nearest point in the 
mainland of South America, between 51® and 53° S., and 57® 40' 
and 61® 25' W. With the uninhabited dependency of South 
Georgia Island, to the E.S.E., they form the most southerly 
colony of the British empire. The islands, inclusive of rucks and 
reefs, exceed 100 in number and have a total area of 6500 
sq. m. ; but only tw’o are of considerable size , the largest of 
these, East Falkland, is 95 m. in extreme length, w ith an a\'erage 
width of 40 m , and the smaller. West Falkland, is 80 m. long 
and about 23 m. wide. The area of East Falkland is al>out 3000 
sq. m , and that <)f West Falkland 2300 Most of the others 
arc mere islets, the large^'t ifi m. long b\ 8 m wide. Ihe two 
principal islands aic separated by Falkland Somid, a narrow 
Strait from 18 to 2J m. in width, running nearly X E and S.W. 
'J'he general appearance of the inlands is not unlike that of one 
of the outer Hebrides Ihe general colouring, a faded blown, 
IS somewhat drears, but lie* mountain heights and prementonts 
of the west d'splas' some grandeur of outline. The C(\ast-hne 
of both mam islaials is dee|>ly indented and many of the bass 
and inlets form sccuie and well-piotcctcd haibouis, some (/ 
which, however, are difficult of access to sailing ships. 

East Falkland is almost bisected by tw'o deep fjords, Choiseiil 
and Brenton Sounds, whuh leave the northern and soinhtrn 
portions connected only by an isthmus a mile a*Ml a h.df sside. 
The northern portion is hilly, and is crossed by a rugged range, 
the Wi( kham Heights, running east and west, and rising in some 
places to a height of neaih 2000 ft. The remainder of the island 
consists chieU} of low undi dating ground, a mixture of pasture 
and morass, wdth many shallow freshwater tarns, and small 
streams running in the valleys. Two fine inlets, Berkeley 
Sound and Port William, run far into the land at the north- 
eastern extremity of the island. Port Louis, formerly the seat 
of government, is at the head of Berkeley Sound, but the 
anchorage there having been found rather too exposed, about 
the )ear 1844 a town was laid out, and the nc'ccssary public 
buiklings were erected on Stanley Harbour, a sheltered lecess 
wdthin Port William. West Falkland is more hilly ncai the 
east island ; the ])rincipal mountain range, the Hornby Hills, 
runs north and south parallel with Falkland Sound. Mount 
Adam, the highest hill in the islands, is 2315 ft high. 

The little town of Stanley is built along the south shore of 
Stanley harbour and stretches a short way up the slope; it 
has a population of little more than 900 Ihe houses, mostly 
white with coloured roofs, are generally built of wood and iron, 
and have glazed porches, gay with fuchsias and pclaigomums. 
GcATrnment House, grey, .stonc-built and slated, calls to mind 
a manse in Shetland or Orkney. Ihe government barrack is a 
rather imposing structure in the middle of the town, as is the 
cMthedral church to the east, built of stone and buttressed with 
biick. Next to Stanley the most important place on East 
Falkland is Dai win on Choiscul Sound — a village of Scottish 
shcpheicls and a station of the Falkland Island Company. 

The Falkland Islands consist entirely, so far as is known, of 
the older Palaeozoic rocks, Low'cr Devonian or Upper Silurian, 
slightly metamorphosed and a good deal crumpled and distorted, 
in the low grounds clay slate and soft sandstone, and on the 
ridges hardened sandstone passing into the conspicuous white 
quartzites. There do not seem to be any mineials of value, 
and the rocks are not such as to indicate any probability of their 
chscov'er>'. Galena is found in small quantity, and in some places 
It contains a large percentage of silver. The daik bituminous 
layers of clay slate, which occur intercalated among the quartzites, 
hav^e led, here as elsewhere, to the hope of coming upon a seam 
of coal, but it is contrary to experience that coal of any value 
should be found in rocks of that age. 
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Many of the valleys in the Falklands are occupied by pale 
glistening masses which at a little distance much resemble small 
glaciers. Examined more closely these are found to be vast 
accumulations of blocks of quartzite, irregular in form, but having 
a tendency to a rude diamond shape, from 2 to 20 ft. in length, 
and half as much in width, and of a thickness corresponding 
with that of the quartzite ridges on the hills above. The blocks 
are angular, and rest irregularly one upon another, supported 
in all positions by the angles and edges of those beneath. The 
whole mass looks a.s if it were, as it is, slowly sliding down the 
valley to the sea. ITiese “ stone runs ’’ arc looked upon with 
great wonder by the shifting population of the Falklands, and 
they arc shown to visitors with many strange speculations as 
to their mode of formation. Their origin is attributed by some 
to the moraine formation of former glaciers. Another out of 
many theories ^ is that the hard beds of quartzite are denuded 
by the disintegration of the sol ter layers. Their support being 
removed they break away in the direction of natural jriints, and 
the fragments fall down the slope upon the vegetable soil. 
This soil IS spongy, and, undergoing alternate contraction and 
expansion from being alternately comparatively dry and satur- 
ated with moisture, allows the heavy blocks to slip down by their 
o\vn weight into the valley, where they become piled up, the 
valley stream afterw\ard 3 removing the soil from among and o\er 
th^nfi. 

The Falkland Islands correspond very nearly in latitude in 
the southern hemisphere with London in the northern, hut 
the climatic influences are very different. The temperature is 
equable, the average of the two midsummer months being about 
47® Fahr , and that of the twm midwinter months 37^ Fahr. The 
extreme frosts and heats of the English climate are unknown, 
but occasional heavy snow-falls occur, and the sea in shallow 
inlets is covered with a thin coating of ice. 'I’he sky is almost 
constantly overcast, and ram falls, mostly in a drizzle and in 
frequent showers, on about days in the year The rainfall is 
not great, only about 20 in., but the mean humidity for the year 
is 80, saturation being too. November is considered the only 
dry month. The prevalent winds from the west, south-west and 
south blow continuously, at times approaching the force of a 
hurricane. “ A region more exposed to storms both in summer 
and winter it would be difficult to mention (Fitzroy, Voyages 
of “ Adventure and “ Beagle^'' ii 228) The fragments of many 
wrecks emphasize the dangers of navigation, which are increased 
by the absence of beacons, the only lighthouse being that 
mainUined by the Board of Trade on Cape Pembroke near the 
principal settlement. Kelp is a natural danger-signal, and the 
sunken rock, “ Uranie,” is reputed to be the only one not buoyed 
by the gian V^eaw-ecd. 

Of aboriginal human inhabitants there is no trace in the Falk- 
kinds, and the land fauna is very scanty. A small wolf, the 
'loup-renard of de Bougainville, is extinct, the last having been 
seen about 1875 on the West Falkland. Some herds of cattle 
and horses run wild ; but these were, of course, introduced, as 
were also the wild hogs, the numerous rabbits and the less 
common hares. All these have greatly declined in numbers, 
being profitably replaced by sheep. Land-birds are few in kind, 
and arc mostly strays from South America. They include, 
however, the snipe and military starling, which on account of 
Its scarlet breast is locally know'n as the robin. Sea-birds are 
abundant, and, probably from the isk nds having been com- 
paratively lately peopled, they are singularly tame. Gulls and 
amphibious birds abound in large variety ; three kinds of 
penguin have their rookeries and breed here, migrating yearly 
for some months to the South American mainland. Stray 
specimens of the great king penguin have been observ^ed, and 
there are also mollymauks (a kind of albatross), Cape pigeons 
and many carnon birds. Kelp and upland geese abound, the 
Tatt: 4 lrJ:)eing‘ edible ; and their shooting affords some sport. 

The Falkland Islands form essentially a part of Patagonia, 
witK which they are connected by an elevated submarine plateau, 

^ B Stcdicle, in Mtlnchemr gcof^yapliisJic Studuu, xx (1906), 
and Geogfapincal Journal (Decenilxn 1907) 


and their flora is much the same as that of Antarctic South 
America. The trees whi(::h form dense forest and scrub in 
southern Patagonia and in Fuegia are absent, and one of the 
largest plants on the islands is a gigantic woody ragweed {Senecio 
candtemts) which attams in some places a height of 3 to 4 ft. 
A half-shrubby veronica (V. dicus^aia) is found in some parts, 
and has also received cultivation. The greater part of the 
“ camp (the open country) is formed of peat, which in some 
placc.s IS of great age and depth, and at the bottom of the bed 
very dense and bituminous. The peat is different in character 
from that of northern Fairopc : cellular plants enter but little 
into its composition, and it is formed almost entirely of the roots 
and stems of Empeirum rnbrumy a variety of the common crow- 
berry of the Scottish lulls with red berries, called by the Falk- 
landers the “ diddle-dee ” berry; of Myytas nummularia, a 
little creeping myrtle wffiose leaves are used by the shepherds 
as a substitute for tea ; of Caliha appendiculala^ a dwarf species 
of marsh-mangold ; and of some sedges and scdgc-like plants, 
.such as Astflia pnmila^ Gaimardia ausiralts and Bostlwvta 
grandtflora. Peat is largely used as fuel, coal being obtained 
only at a cost of a ton. 

Two vegetable products, the “ balsam bog ’’ {Bolar glcharia) 
and the tussock grass ” {Dadyhs caespttosa) have been objects 
of curiosity and interest ever since the fir^t accounts of the islands 
were given. The firsf is a huge mass of a bright green colour, 
living to a great age, and when dead becoming of a grey and 
stony appearance. When cut open, it displays an infinity of tiny 
leaf-buds and stems, and at intervals there exudes from it an 
aromatic resin, which from its astringent proper ucs is used by 
the shepherds us a vulnerary, but has not been converted to any 
commercial purpose. The “ tussock grass is a wonderful and 
most valuable natural production, which, owing to the intro- 
duction of stock, has become extinct m the two main islands, but 
still flourishes elsewhere in the group. It is a reed-hke grass^ 
which growls m dense tufts from 6 to 10 ft. high from stool-like 
root-crowns. It fornos excellent fodder for cattle, and is regularly 
gathered for that purpose. It is of beautiful appearame, and 
the almost tropical profusion of its growth may have led to the 
early erroneous reports of the densely-wooded nature of these 
islands. 

The population slightly exceeds 2000. The large majority of 
the inhabitants live in the East Island, and the predominating 
element is Scottish — Scottish shepherds having superseded the 
South American Gauchos. In 1867 there v ere no settlers on 
the west island, and the government issued a proclamation 
offering leases of grazing stations on very moderate terms. In 
1868 all the available land was occupied. Those lands are fairly 
healthy, the principal drawback being the virulent foim «assumed 
by simple epidemic maladies. The occupation of the inhabitants 
IS almost entirely pastoral, and the principal industry is shcep- 
farming. Wool forms by far the largest export, and tallow, hides, 
bones and frozen mutton are also exported. Trade is carried on 
almost eiUirely with the United Kingdom , the approximate 
annual value of exports is £120,000, and of imports a little more 
than half that sum. The Falkland Islands Company, having its 
headquarters at Stanley and an important station in the camp 
at Darwin, carries on an extensive business in sheep-farming 
and the dependent industries, and in the general import trade. 
The development of this undertaking necessitated the establish- 
ment of stores and workshops at Stanley, and ships can be 
repaired and provided in every way ; a matter of importance 
since not a few vessels, after suffering injury during heavy 
weather off Cape Horn, call at the Falklands in distress. The 
maintenance of the requisite plant and the higli wages current 
render such repairs somewhat cx)stly. A former trade in oil anrl 
sealskin has decayed, owing to the smaller number of whales 
and seals remaining about the islands. Communications are 
maintained on horseback and by water, and there arc no roads 
exct*pt at Stanley. There is a monthly mail to and from England, 
the passage occupying about four weeks. 

The Falkland Islands arc a crown colony, with a goveinur 
and execiilivc ami legislative councils. The legislative council 
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consists of the governor and three official and two unofficial 
nominated members^ rind the executive of the same, with the 
exception that then? is only one unofficial member. The colony 

selTsiipportiny, the revenue being largely derived from the 
drink duties, and there is no public debt. The Falklands arc 
the seat of a colonial bishop. Education is compulsory. The 
government maintains schools and travelling teachers ; the 
Falkland Islands Company also maintains a school at Darwin, 
and there is one for those of the Roman Catholic faith in Stanley. 
There is also on Keppel Island a Protestant missioriviry settlement 
for the training in agriculture of imported Fuegians. wStanley 
was for some ycais a naval station, but ceased to be so in 
1904. 

The Falklanil Islands were first seen by Davis in the year 1592, 
and Sir Richard JLawkins sailed along their north shore in 1594* 
The claims of Amerigo Vespucci to a prc\ious discovery are 
doubtful. Ill 1598 Scbald de Wert, a Dutchman, visited* them, 
and called them the Scbald Islands, a name which they bear on 
some Dutch maps Captain Strong .sailed through between the 
two principal islands in 1690, landed upon one of them, and 
called the passage Falkland Sound, and from thi'? the group 
afterwards tor)k its English name. In 1764 the French explorer 
De Bougainville took possession of the islands on behalf of his | 
country, and established a colony at Port l.ouis on Berkeley 
Sound. But in 1767 France ceded the islands to Spain, De 
Bougainville being employed as intermediary. ^Meanwhile in 
1765 Commodore Byron had taken possession on the part ol 
England on the ground of prior discover}", and had formed a 
settlement at Port Egmont on the small island of Saunders. 
The Spanish and English settlers remained in ignor.ince. real or 
assumed, ot each other's presence until 1769-1770, when Bvron’s 
action was neairly the cause of a war between England and Spam, 
both countries having armed fleets to contest the barren sover- 
eignty. In 1771, however, Sfiain yielded the islands to Great 
Britain by ( onv'cntion. As they had not been actually colonized 
by England, the republic of Buenos Anes daimed the gioup in 
1820, and subsequently entered into a dispute with the United 
States of America concerning the rights to the products of these 
islands. On the representations of Great Britain the Buenos 
Aircans withdrew, and the British Hag vas once more hoisted 
at Port Louh in and since that time the Falkland Islands 
have been a regular Biitish colony. 

In 184!:; ^^r S. Lafonc, a wealthy cattle and bide merchant 
on the nv'cr Plate, obtained from gov’crnment a grant of the 
southern portion of the island, a peninsula 600,000 acres in 
extent, and possession of all the wild catth* on the isl.incl foi a 
period of six years, for a payment of £10,000 down, and £20,000 
m ten years from January i, 1852. In 1851 Mr Lafonc's interest 
in Lafoma, as the peninsula came to be called, was purchased 
for £30,000 by the Falkland Islands ('ompany, which had been 
incoiporated by charter in the same year. 

See Jou}nal hi'^touque iVinio vova^c fditc aiix ilvs M<i- 

lounws cii et I'jhf (Bculin, 17O7) , S johnson, lh(ni(;hts on the 
late Tt au^a( tiou^ uspcctiiif; lalklaud’^ I'ilands (1771), L. A de 
Bougainx ill<\ T outom dn mondr (1771), T Falkiu r, Di^- 

cnption of ]\ita!^onia and the Falkland Idatid^ ( 177 - 4 ) . B Pcniose, 
Account of the last f.\pcdUion to Pott L^mont in tlie 1 (dhhoid JAands 
(1775): Oh^eiratnof^ on the Fonilde O.iapaiion f/ Dial, inns hv the 
Pnti^h Gortunnci.t in (liuenos A}ies, 18^3), RctUimaiion ihl 

Gnbienio de Lr. piin’iniia'i Unidn'i de la Plata contia cl de S d/ 
Rntanica snhir la ^OLCUriia \ pn<;<^esion de /av Plas Malvinas (ton- 
don, i8]i), ruztov, \aiialive of the Sun'ivim:; of JJ M S 

“ Adventure ” and “ Penile ” (18^0) ; I)a.r>Mn, I (ivaf,r 0/ a Xatmulist 
round the Woild (1845) , S B Snllnan, Dtsoiption of the halkland 
lAamh {1840). ila.llicld, Piazil, the Palhland Islands, 

(1854) , W Paiker Snow, T:oo Yeats' Cintse off the Tietia del I'ueeo, 
the Falkland Islands, (1857), Sii C' \V\ ville Ihom^on, 
of the C hallenf:er ” (1877), C, P. Lucas, Hisfotual Cco>:hiph\' of 
ihe Bntish Colonies, \ol. 11 “ Tlie West indies” (Opioid, i8<^o) , 
Colonial PepoiC Annual, jNIS Sloaiic, 32<^5 

FALLACY (Eat fdlFaXy apt to mislead), the tcim given 
generally to any mistaken statement used in aigumcnt , m 
t^ogic, technically, an aigumcnt v\hich violates the laws of 
correct demonstiation. An argument ma\ be fallacious in 
mailer (/ e. misstatement of facts), in woidin^ {i.c. wrong use of 
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words), or in the process of injerence. Fallacies have, therefore, 
hern classified as : L Material, II Verbal, III. Logical or 
Formal ; II. and HE arc often included under the general 
description Logical, and in scholastic phiaseology, following 
Aristotle, arc called fallacies in dictione 01 in voce, as opposed 
U) material fallacies in re or extra (Ucliouem 

I. AJateruil . — The classification widely adopted by modern 
logicians and based on that of Aristotle, Organon {Sophntici 
elencht), is as foll(.)W'> (i) Fallacy of Accident, le, arguing 
erroneously from a general rule to a partuiilar (ase, without 
proper regard to particular conditions which vitiate the applica- 
tion of the general rule ; e g, if manhood suffrage be the law, 
arguing that a criminal or a lunatic must, therefore, have a vote ; 
(2) Converse Fallacy of Accident, i e arguing from a special case 
to a general rule ; (3) Inelevanl Conclusion, or Ignoraiio Elcnchi, 
wherein, instearl of proving the fact in dispute, the arguer seeks 
to gam his pt'int by diverting attention to some extraneous 
fact {as in the legal story of “ No case. Abuse the plaintiH’s 
attorney ’’) Under this head come the so-called nrgunienlum 

' (a) ad Iwminein, {p) ad po/nduni, (c) ad baculum, {d)ad verecuiidiant, 
common in platform oratory, in which the speakc'r obscures the 
real issue hy appealing to his audience on the grounds of {a) 
purely personal considerations, (/>) popular senUment, (r) fear, 
(d) convcntioiul propriety. This fallacy has been illustrated 
by ethical or thcologiral arguments wherein the fear of punish- 
ment IS subtly substituted tor abstract right as the sanction of 
moral obligation. (4) Pclilio pnncipii (beiiging the question) or 
Cviulus in probando (arguing m a circle'), which consists in 
demonstrating a conclusion hy mean') ol premises which pre- 
suppose that conclusion Jeremy Bentham points out that this 
failacv may lurk m a single word, espcciall} m an epithet, eg. 
if a measure were condemned simply on the ground that it is 
alleged to be “ un-F.nglish ” ; (>) Failacv of ihe really 

a species of (3), wherein a conclusion is drawn from premises 
winch do not really suppe^rt it : ((>) Fallacy of False Cause, or 
Foil Srquiim (” )i does not follow”), wherein one thing is m- 
conectly assumed as the cause of another, as when the ancients 
attributed a })ublic calamitv to a meteorological phenome- 
non ; (7) J^allacy of Many Questions (Pluriiim Interrogationum), 
wheiehi several questions are improperly grouped in the form of 
one, and n direct c augoric al answ er is demanded, eg if a prosecut- 
ing counsel asked llu* piisoner ” \\ hat time was it when you met 
this man ? ” with the intention of eliciting the tacit admission 
that such a meeting had taken plac e. 

II. Jd/bal Fallacies are tho^e in whic'h a faLe conclusion 
is obtained by improper or ambiguous use of words They 
ate generally classified as follow b (i) Equivocation consists in 
emplov mg the same w ord in tw’o or more senses, c g, in a syllogism, 
the middle teiin being used in onc! sense in the major anci another 
in the minor premise, so that in fact tlieic » 0 four not three 
teims (“All fair things are honourable ; This woman is fair ; 
theiefoie this woman is lionourable, ’ llie sc'cond ” fair ” being in 
iTfc'rc'nco to c'omplexion) (2) Amphibology is the result ot 
ambiguity ot grammatical structure, i g of the position of tl c 
adverb “only” in careless writers (“ lie onlv said that,' in 
which sentence, as experience shows, the adverb has been 
iiUc'iuled to quality an\ one of the othci three words). (3) Com- 
position, a species of (1), which lesiiUs from the contused use of 
colleetiv'c terms ( The angles of a triangle *ire U ss than two right 
angles ” might reter to the angles separately or added together). 
(4) Division, the converse of the jncccding, whuh consists in 
emplov ing the middle tcim distiibutiv elv in the inmoi and 
cullectivelv in the major premise. (5) Acant, which occurs only 
in speaking and con-.rsls of emphasizing the wrong word in a 
sentence (“ He is a fairly good pianist," ai couling to the emphasis 
on the worrls, ma> imply praise of a begumci’s pmgicss, or an 
expert’s dej)n;clati()n of a popular hcio, or it may imply that 
the pcison in question is a deplorable violinist) (6) Figure of 
SpeCih, the contiMou between the melaphoikal and ordinary 
uses of a woid 01 phrase. 

Ill The purely Logical or Forth ul fallacies consist in the 

violation of the fuimal lules oi the bvllogism {q.v ). They are : 
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(a) fallacy of Four Terms {Quatermo terminorum ) ; {h) of Un- 
distributed Middle ; {c) of Illicit process of the major or the 
minor term ; {d) of Negative Premises. 

Of other classifications of Fallacies in general the most famous 
are those of Francis Bacon and J. S. Mill. Bacon {Novum 
organuiHy Aph. i. 33, 38 s(]q.) divided fallacies into four Idola 
(Idols, t,€. False Appearances), >vhich summarize the various 
kinds of mistakes to \\hith the human intellect is prone (see 
Bacon, Francis). With these should be compared \\wiOgendiada 
of Roger Bacon, contained in the Ol^us mat us, pt. i. (see Bacon, 
Roger). J. S. Mill discussed the subject in book v. of his Lo^tc, 
and Jeremy Bentham’s Book of Fallacta^ (1824) contains valuable 
remarks. 

See Rd Whateley’s Lopic bk v ; A dc Morgan, Fotmal Lopic 
(1847) , A. Sidgwick, Fallncte’i and other text-books Sec 

also article Looic, and for fallacies of Induction, see Induction. 

FALLlftRES, CLfiMENT ARMAND (1841- ), president of 

the French republic, was born at Mczin in the department of 
Lot-et-Garonne, where Ins father was clerk of the peace. He 
studied law and IxsMrne an advocate at Nerac, beginning his 
public career there as municipal councillor (1868), afterwards 
mayor (1871), and as councillor-gcncral of the department of 
Lot-et-Garonne (1871). Being an ardent Republican, he lost 
this position in May 1873 upon the fall of Thiers, but in February 
1876 was elected deputy for Nerac. In the chamber he sat with 
the Republican Left, signed the protestation of the 18th of May 
1877, and was rc-clected m October by his constituency. In 1880 
he became undcr-secrctary of state in the department of the 
interior in the Jules Ferry ministry (May 1880 to November 1881). 
From the 7th of August 18S2 to the 20th of February 1883 he 
was minister of the interior, and for a month (from the 2Qth 
of January 18S3) w.is premier. Ilis ministry had to face the 
question of the expulsion of the pictcndcrs to the throne of 
France, ow'ing to the proclamation by Prini'e Jerome Napoleon 
(January 1883), and M Falhcres, who w'as ill at the time, was 
not able to face the .storm of opposition, and resigned when the 
senate rejected his pnjject In the following November, how’- 
ever, he w'as chosen as minister of public instruction by Jules 
Ferry, and c<irricd out various reforms in the school system 
He resigned with the miinstiy in March 1885. Again becoming , 
minister of the interior in the Rou\’ier cabinet in May 1887, 
he exchanged his portfolio m Dei ember for that of justice He 
returned to the mmistiy of the mleiior m February 1889, and 
finally took the department of justice from March 1890 to 
February 1892 In June 1890 his department (Lot^et-G.ironne) 
elected him to the senate by 417 ^utes to 23 There M. Fallich'cs 
remained somewhat apart from party struogles, although main- 
taining his influence among the Republic.ins. Jn Maich 1899 
he was elected president of s'-natc, and ictaincd tliat position 
until Januaiy loob, wli^ai he was c hosen by a union of the groups 
of the Left in both (hamhei'. as candidate for the presidency of 
the repul^h^ He was clttk-d on the first ballot by 419 votes 
against ^71 for Ins opponent, Paul Duiimer. 

FALL-LINE, m Anienc ui geology, a line marking the junction 
betwetn tta hiid rocks of the Appalachian Mountains and 
the softci d posils of the coastal plain. The pie-Camhrian and 
metainorphir rocks of the mountain mass form a continuous 
ledge paiallel to the cast co^^t, where they arc subject to denuda- 
tion atul form a sene:) of “ falK " and rainds in the river courses 
all along tins line. The relief of the land below the falls is very 
Might, and this low country rarely rises to a height of 200 ft , 
SO tint tlie rivers arc naeigablc up to the falls, tvhile the falls 
themselves are a \aluahle source cd power. A line of cities may 
be traced upon the map whose position will thus be readily 
understood in relation to the economic importance of the fall-line 
'ihey are Trenton on the Dclaw’arc, Philadelphia on the .Schuyl- 
kill, Georgetown on the Potomac, Richmond on the James, and 
Augusta oil the Savanuih It will be readily understood that 
the softer and more recent ro(d:s of the coastal plain have been 
more easily washed awsav, while the harder rocks of the moun- 
tains, owing to differential denudation, are left standing high 
above them, and th 't the trend of the edge of this great lenticular 


mass of ancient rock is roughly parallel to that of the Appalachian 
system. 

FALLMERAYER, JAKOB PHILIPP (;79o-i86i), German 
traveller and historical investigator, best known for his opinions 
in regaid to the ethnology of the modern Greeks, was born, 
the son of a poor peasant, at Tschotsch, near Rrixen in Tirol, 
on the 10th of December 1790. In 1809 he ahsi'onded from the 
cathedral choir school at Brixen and made his way to Salzburg, 
where he supported himself by private teaching while he studied 
theology, the Semitic languages, and hlstor}^ After a year s 
study he sought to assure to himself the peace and quiet necessary 
for a student’s life by entering the abbey of Kremsmunster, but 
difficulties put in his wav by the Bavarian officials prev'^ented 
the accomplishment of this intention. At the university of 
Landbhut, to wffiich he removed in 1812, he first applied himself 
to jurisprudence, but soon devoted his attention exclusively 
to history and philology. His immediate necessities were pro- 
vided for by a rich patron. During the Napoleonic wars he 
joined the Bavarian infantry as a subaltern in 1813, fought at 
Hanau (30th October 1813), and served througliout the campaign 
in France. He remained in the army of occupation on the banks 
of the Rhine until Waterloo, when he spent six months at 
Orleans as adjutant to General von Spreti. Two years of garrison 
life at Lindau on Lake ('onstance after the peace were spent in 
the study of modern Greek, Persian and Turkish. 

Resigning his commission in i8t8, he was successively engaged 
as teacher in the gymnasium at Augsburg and in the pro- 
gymnasium and lyceiim at Landshut. In 1827 he won the gold 
medil offered by the university of Copenhagen with his Geschchte 
dcs Kmsertums von Trapezuut, based on patient investigation 
of Greek and oriental MSS at Venice and Vienna. '1 he strictures 
on priestcraft contained in the preface to this book gave offence 
to the authorities, and his position was nut improved by the 
liberal \dews expressed in his Ge^chtihie der llallnn^cl Morea 
wahrend des MitUlaltcrs (Stuttgart, 1830-1836, 2 pts ) The 
three years from 1831 to 1834 he spent in travel with the Russian 
count Ostermann Tolstoy, visiting Egypt, Palestine, Syria, 
Cyprus, Rhodes, Constantinople, Greece and Najiles. On his 
return he w’as elected in 1835 a member of the Royal Bavarian 
Academy of Sciences, but he soon after left the countiy again on 
account of political troubles, and spent the gretiter part of the 
next four years in tr.ivel, spending the winter of 1839-1840 wnth 
Count Tolstoy at Geneva Constantinople, drebizond, Athos, 
Macedonia, Thessaly and Greece were visited by him during 
1840-1841 ; and after some years’ residence in Munich he 
returned in 1847 to the East, and travelled in Palestine, Syrki 
and Asia Minor. The authoiities continued to regard him with 
suspicion, and university students wa*re forbidden to attend the 
lectures he delivered at Munich. He entciecl, however, into 
friendly relations wuth the crown prince Maximilian, but this 
intimacy was destroyed by the events following on 1848. At 
thvit period ho was appointed professor of history in the Munidi 
University, and made a member of the national congress at 
Frankfort-on-Main. lie there joined the left or opposition party, 
and m the following year he accompanied the rump-parli.i- 
ment to Stuttgart, a course of action which led to his expulsion 
from his professorate. During the winter of 1849-1850 he 
was an exile in Switzerland, but the amnesty of April 1850 
enabled him to return to Munich. He died on the 26th of 
April 1 86 1. 

His contributions to the medieval history of Gieece arc of 
great value, and though his theory that the Greeks of the present 
day are of Albanian and Slav descent, with hardly a drop of true 
(keek blood in their veins, has not been a( ('cpted in its entirety 
by other investigators, it has served to modify the opinions of 
even his greatest opponents. A criticism of his views will be 
found in llupf’s Ge^chichte Griechcnlands (reprinted from Ersch 
and Gruber’s Encykl) and in Finlay’s History of Greece tu 
the Middle Ages. Another theory wffiich he propounded and 
defended wn’th great vigour w'as that the capture of Constanti- 
nople by Russia was inevitable, and would lead to the absorption 
by the Russian empire of the whole of the Balkan and Grecian 
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peninsula ; and that this extended empire would constitute a 
standing menace to the western Germanic nations. These views 
he expressed in a senes of brilliant articles in German journals. 
His most important contribution to learning remains his history 
of the empire of Trebizond. Prior to his discovery of the chronicle 
of Michael Panarctos, covering the dominion of Alexus Comnenus 
and his successors from 1204 to 1426, the history of this medieval 
empire was practically unknown. 

His works arc — Gcschtchie des Katseffhums Ttapezunt (Munich, 
1827-1848) ; Ge'^chichie der Halbinud Moiea tm Mittclaltei (Stuttgart, 
1830-18^0) ; Vbei die Entstehunf^ der Neugnecheu (Stuttgart, 183)) ; 
“ C)riginalfragmentc, Cliioiiikun, ii s w , zur Gchchiclite dcs K 
Trapezunts ” (Munich, 1843), m Abhandl der hi’it Cla^^e dey K. 
Haverisch Akad v. 11 iss , Ffaf^niente aus dem Orient (Stuttgart, 
1845) ; Denkschrift nher Golffotba und das hetltge Grab (Munich, 
1852), and Das 'lodte Meet (1853) both of which had appealed in 
the Abhandlungcn of the Academy , Das albanesische klenient in 
GnecheUland, 111 parts, m the Abhandl for 1800-1866. After his 
death there appean'd at Leipzig m 1801, under the (ditorship 
of G. M Thomas, thue volumes of Gesammelte H eiKo, containing 
Ncite Fragmente aus dem Onent, Kninche W’rsiuhCy and btudien 
und Ef inncrungen aits mcinem Lebcn A sketch of his hte will also 
be found in L Stcub, Hcibstiage in Tytol (Munich, 18O7). 

FALLOPIUS (or Fallopidi), GABRIELLO (1523-^1562), Italian 
anatomist, was born about 1523 at Modena, where he became 
a canon of the cathedral. He studied medicine at Perrara, and, 
after a European tour, became teacher of anatomy in that city. 
He thence removed to Pisa, and from Pisa, at the instance of 
Cosmo I , grand-duke of Tuscany, to Padua, where, besides the 
chairs of anabimy and surgery and of botany, he held the ofhcc 
of superintendent of the new botanical garden. lie died at 
Padua on the Qlh of October 1562. Only one treatise by 
Fallopius appeared duiing his lifetime, namely the Obseivaiioi es 
analomicae (Venice, collected works, Opaa gcmiina 

omtna, were published at Venice in 1584* (‘^-e A.naio.my ) 

FALLOUX, FRfiDlfiRIC ALFRED PIERRE, Com if de (1811- 
1886), PYench politician and author, w^as born at Angers on 
the nth of May 1811. llis father had been ennobled by 
('harles X., and Falloux began his career as a Legitimist and 
clerical journalist under the influence of Mme Swetchinc. in 
1846 he entered the legislature as deputy for ^laine-et-Loire, 
and with many other ultra-C atholics he gave real or pr(‘tended 
support to the revolution of 1848. l.ouis Napoleon made him 
minister of education in 1840, but disagreements with the 
president led to his resignation within a year. He had neverthe- 
less secured the passage of the T.oi Falloux (March 15, 1850) 
for the organization of primary and secondar) education. This 
law provided that the clergy and members of ecclesiastical 
orders, male and female, miglit exeicise the profession of teaching 
without producing any further (luahiication. This exemption 
was extended e\en to priests who taught in secondary schools, 
where a university degree was exacted from lay teaihers. 'Phe 
primary schools were put under the managtinent of the cures. 
Imlloux was cL'clccl to the PYeruh Academy in 1856 His failure 
to secure re-election to the legislature m 1866, iSfo, 1870 and 
1871 was due to the opposition of the strKter Legitimists, who 
vuwved with suspicion his attempts to reconcile the Oileans 
princes wuth Henri, corrite dc Chamburd In spite of his failure 
to enter the National Assembly his influence was ven^ gieat, 
and was increased by the intimacy of his personal relations with 
Thiers. But in 1872 he offended both sections of the monarchuMl 
party at a conference arranged in the hope of effet ting a fusuin 
between the partisans of the comte de Chamhord and of the 
Orleans pnnccs, divided on the vexed (jiieslion of the flag He 
.suggested th.at the comte de ( hamboid might recede fiom his 
position with dignity at the desire of the National Assembly, 
and not content wdth this encroachment on ro}'ahst principles, 
he insinuated the possibility of a transitional stage wuth the due 
d’Aumalc as president of the republic. FIis disgiace was so 
complete that he wais excommunicated by the bishop of Angers 
in 1876. He died on the 16th of Januaiy 1886. 

Of his numerous w'oiks the best known aic his Histone dc 
Louts XVI (1840); Histone dc Saint Fic (iSas) , Dc la contn- 
revolution (1876); and tly‘ nosthumons Mimouis d'un loyahste 
(z vols , 1888), 


FALLOW, land ploughed and tilled, but left unsown, usually 
for a year, in order, on the one hand, to disintegrate, aerate 
and free it from weeds, and, on the other, to allow it to re- 
cuperate. The word was probably early confused with “ fallow 
(from 0 . Eng. fealu, probably cognate with Gr. ttoAio?, grey), 
of a pale-brow’n or yellow colour, often applied to soil left untilled 
and unsown, but chiefly seen in the name of the “ fallow deer.^’ 
The true derivation is from the 0 . Eng. jealga, only found in the 
plural, a harrow, and the ultimate origin is a Teutonic root 
meaning “ to plough,’’ cf. the German falgcn. The recognition 
that continuous growing of wheat on the same area of land robs 
the soil of its fertility w’as universal among ancient peoples, and 
the practice of “ fallowing ” or resting the soil is as old as 
agriculture itself. The “ Sabbath rest ” ordered to be given 
every seventh year to the land by the ^fosaic law is a classical 
instance of the “ fallowk” Improvements in crop rotations and 
manuring have diminished the necessity of the “ bare fallow,” 
Ahich IS uneconomical because the land is left unproductive, 
and because the nitrates in the soil unintercepK d by the roots of 
plants arc w^ashed away in the drainage v^ater6. At the present 
time bare fallowung is, in general, only advisable on stiff .soils 
and in dry climates. A “ green fallow ” is land planted with 
turnips, potatoes or som.e similar crop in rows, the space lietween 
which may be cleared of w’eeds by hoeing. The “ bastard 
fallow ” is a modification of the bare fallow’, effected by the 
growth of rye, vetches, or some other rapidly growing crop, 
sown in autumn and fed off in spring, the land then undergoing 
the processes of ploughing, grubbing and harrowing usual in the 
bare fallow. 

FALLOW-DEER (that is, Dvn Dffr, in contradistinction 
to the red deer, Cervus \Dama] dama), a medium -sized repre- 
sentative of the family Cttrulae, characterized by its expandecJ 
or palmated antlers, which generally have no bcz-tinc, rather 
long tail (black above and white below), and a coat spotted w’lth 
white in summer but uniformly c oloured in w inter. The shoulder- 
height is about 3 ft. The species is scmi-doniesticated in British 
parks, and occurs wild in western Asia, North Africa, the south 
of Europe and Sardinia. In p'rehistoric times it occurred 
throughout northern and central Europe. One park-breed has 
no .spoTs. Bucks and docs live apart except during the painng- 
season , and the doc produces one or two, and sometimes three 
fawns at a birth. These deer are particularly fond of horse- 
chestnut^, which the stags are said to endtxuour to procure by 
striking at the branches with their antlers. The Persian fallow- 
deer (C. f/^ ] mcsopotamiciis), a native of the mountains of 
Luristan, is larger than the topical species, and has a biighter 
coat, differing in some details of colouiing. Yhe antlers have 
the trez-tinc near the small brow -tine, and the palmation 
liegmning near the former. Here may be mentioned the gigantic 
fossil deci commonly known as the lush tlk, which is perhaps a 
giant type of fallow-deer, and if so should be known as Covus 
(Damaj gigunlciis. 11 a distinct type, its title should be C. 
(Mtgarnos) gigofUt its. This deer inhabited lieland, Great Britain^ 
central and northern Europe, and wc'^tcrn Asia 111 Pleistocene 
and prehistoric times ; and must hise stoed 6 ft. high at tlie 
shoulder. The antlers are greatly palmated and of enormous 
size, fine spc‘rimcns measuring as much as 11 ft. between the tips. 

FALL RIVER, a city of Bristol county, ^la^sachu^elts, U.S.A , 
situated on Mount Hope Bay^, at the mouth of the Taunton river, 
47m S.olDosiyn. l*up (iSQo)74,3()8;(iqoo)io4,86j;(eslimatcd, 
iyu6) io5,()4J» , (iqio, census) 119,205. It is the third cit} 111 
si/c of the commonwealth. Of the population in 1900, 50,042, 
01* 47 7 ^01 foicign-born, 90,241 weie of foreign parentage 
(/ r eitluM one or both parents were foreign), and of these 81.721 
had both foreign father and foicign mother. Of the loicign-born, 
20,172 were French Canadians, 2329 were Fnghsli Caiia(han% 
12,268 were from England, 1045 were fiorn Scotland, 7317 w'ere 
ftom lieland, 2805 were from Portugal, and 1095 were fioin 
Russia, various oilier countries being icpi evented by .smaller 

* The small incieasc between iQoo .nul ojoo w.is due in Large part 
In tlie emigiation of many ol th( inhabit nis dining the great stiiLe 
ol 1904-1905 
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numbers. Fall River is served by the New York, New Haven 
Hartford railway, and has good steamer connexions with Pro- 
vidence, Newport and New \’ork, notably by the “ Fall River 
Line,” which is much used, in connexion with the N V , N.H. & 
H, railway, by traxellers between New York and Boston. The 
harbour is large, deep and easy of access. The city lies on a 
plateau and on slopes that rise rather steeply from the river, 
and is irregularly laid out. Granite underlying the city furnishes 
excellent building material ; among the principal buildings 
are the state aiinoury, the county court house, th(‘ B.M.C. 
Durfee high school, the custom house, Notre Dame College, the 
church of Notre Dame, the church of St Anne, the Central 
Congregation il church and the public lil)rary. The common- 
wealth aids m maintaining a textile s( hool (the Bradford Durfee 
textile school), opened in 1904. The city library contained in 
1908 about 78,500 volumes. There is considerable commerce, 
but it is as a manufacturing centre that Fall River is best known. 
Above the city, on the platc'au, about 2 m. from the bay, are the 
Watuppa Lakes, 7 m. long and on an average tliree-fourths of a 
mile wide, and from them runs the Fall (Quequechan) riv^er, 
with a constant How and descending near its mouth through 
127 ft. in less than half a mile. The conjunction of w^ater 
transportation and water power is thus remarkable, and accounts 
in great part for the city’s rapid growth. The waters of the 
North Watuppa I^kc (w^hich is fed by springs and drains out 
a very small area) arc also exceptionally pure and furnish an 
excellent water-supply. The Fall river runs directly through the 
city (passing beneath the city hall), and along its banks are long 
rows of cotton mills ; formerly many of these wTie run by water 
power, and their wheels wxtc placed directly m the stream bed, 
but steam powxr is now used almost exclusively. Accmdmg to 
the special census of manufactures of 190s, the value of all 
factory products for the calendar year 1904 was $45,473,105, 
of which amount $35,442,581, or 81-5%, consisted of cotton 
goods and dyeing and finishing, making Fall River the largest 
producer of cotton goods among Amencan cities.^ A large hat 
manufactory (the Marshall Brothers’ factory) furnishes the 
United States army with hats. Until forced by the competition 
of mills in the Southern states to direct attention to finer pro- 
ducts, the cotton manufacturers of Fall River devoted ihemseK es 
almost exclusively to the making of print cloth, in wLh h icspect 
the city was long distinguished from T.awrcncc and Lowell, 
whose products w'ere more varied and of higher grade. The 
numher of spindles mcrecised from 265,328 in 1865 to 1,269,043 
1*' 3,000,000 in 1900, and to about 3,500,000 in 1906. 

Excellent drainage and sewerage systems contribute to the city’s 
health. The birth-rate was in 1900 the highest (38*75) of any 
city in the country of above 30,000 inhabitants (three of the four 
next highest being Massachusetts towms). The social conditions 
and labour problems of Fall River have long been exceptional 
The mills supplement the public .schools in the mingling of races 
and the work for Americanization, and labour distui bailees, 
for which Fall River was once conspicuous, have become less 
frequent and less bitter, the great strike of 1904- 1905 — perhaps 
the greatest in the histor)" of the textile industry in the United 
States — being marked by little or no violence. Fall River has 
become a “city of homes,” and tenements arc gi\ing way to 
dwellings for one or two families. The lists of the city’s corpora- 
tion stockholders sho\v more than 10,000 names. The municipal 
police is controlled (as nowhere else in the state save in Boston) 
by a state hoard ; this arrangement is generally regarded as 
having wmrked for better order. Lowell was about three times 
as large as Fall Ri\ er m 1850, and Lawicnee was larger until after 
1870. Fall River was originally a part of Freetown ; it was 
incorporated as a township in 1803 (being known as “Troy ” 
from 1804-1834), and was (haitcred as a cit\ m 1854. In 1861 
It was increased by certain territory secured from Rhode Island, 

The above figures do not show* adeejuately tli<* full impoitance 
of Fall River as a cotton in.mnfactniing centre, for dunng six 
months of the census year tin* ^reat strike was in progiess ; this 
strike, caused by a reduction in wages, lasted from the 25th of July 
19)1 to tin i8tli of jaiuiar\ 1905 


the city having spread aerbss the state boundary and become 
subject to a divided jurisdiction. In 1902 the city received a 
new charter. Its manufactures amounted to little before the 
War of 1812. A disastrous fire occurred in 1843 (loss above 
$500,000). In 1904 Fall River became the see of the Roman 
Catholic diocese of that name. 

See H. H. Farl, Cniteiunal Hi\'tory of Fall River . . . r 6 j 6 -iS ‘;6 
(Xew York, 1877), and the report of Carroll D Wright "on hall 
River, Loivell and LaiWemc, in 1 3th annual report of the M.issachusells 
Bureau ol Statistics ol Labor (1882), which, how(‘ver, w.is regarded 
as unjust and partial by the man u fact u rets of Fall River 

FALMOUTH, a municipal and contnhutarv parliamentary 
borough and seaport of Cornwall, England, 306 m. W S W. of 
London, on a branch of the Great Western railway. Fop. (iqoi) 
11,789. It IS finely situated on the west shore ol the largest of 
the many estuaries wLich open upon the south coast of the 
county. This is entered by several streams, of which the largest 
is the Fal. Falmouth harbour lies within Pendenriis Point, wduch 
shelters the estuary from the more open fialmouth Bay. I'he 
Penryn river, coming in from the north-west, fomis one of several 
sluillow% winding arms of the estuary, the main channel of which 
is known as Carrick Roads. To the east Pendennis Castle stands 
on Its lofty promontory, while on the opposite side of the roads 
the picturesque inlet of the Portheuel river opens between Castle 
Point on the north, with St TMawes’ Castle, and St Anthony Head 
and Zoze Point on the south. The shores of the estuary as a 
rule slope sharply up to about 250 ft., and arc beautifully wooded. 
The entrance is i m. acioss, and the roads form one of the 
best refuges for shipping on the south coast, being accessible at 
all times by the largest vessels. Among the principal buildings 
and institutions in Falmouth arc the town hall, market-house, 
hall of the Cornwall Polytechnic Society, a meteorological and 
magnetic observatory, and a submarine mining establishment. 
The Roval Cornw^ill Yacht Club has its headquarters here, and 
m the annual regatta the principal prize is ^ cup given by the 
prince of Wales as duke of Cornwall. Engineering, shipbtiildmg, 
brewing and the manufneture of manure arc carried on, and 
there arc oyster and traw’l fisheries, especially for pilchard. The 
inner harbour, under the jurisdiction partly of commissioners and 
partlv of a dock company, is enclosed hctw'ccn two breakwaters, 
of w'hich the eastern has 25 ft. of water at lowest tides alongside. 
'I’he area of the harbour is 42 acres, with nearly 700 lineal yards 
of quayage. There are two graving docks, and rejiairing ynrdsj 
Grain, timber, coal and guano and other manures are imported, 
and granite, china clay, coppea* ore, ropes and fish exported,* 
Falmouth is also m favour as a walenng-placc. The parlia- 
ment ar\’ borough of Penryn and h'almoiith returns one member. 
The municipal borough is under a mayor, 4 aldermen and 12 
councillors Area, 790 acres. 

Falmouth (Falcmiith) as a haven and port has had a jilacc 
in the maritime history of Cornwall from very early limes. The 
site ()f the town, which is comparatively modern, was formerly 
known as Smitlnck and Penny comequick and formed part of 
the manor of Arwxnack held by the family of Killigrew. The 
corporations of P*enryn, IVuro and Ilclston opposed the under- 
taking, but the lords m council, to w'hom the matter was referred, 
derided in Killigrcw’s favour. In 1652 the House of Commons 
considered that it wmuld be advantageous to the Commonwealth 
to grant a 'Fbursday market to Smithick. This market was 
confirmed to Sir Peter Kilhgrcw^ in 1660 together with two fairs, 
on the 30th of Octohei and the 27th of jnly, and also a ferry 
between .Smithick and Flushing. By the charter of incorporation 
granted m the following year the name was changed to Falmouth, 
and a mayor, recorder, 7 aldermen and 12 burgesses constituted 
a common counnl wnlh the usual rights and privileges. Three 
vears later an act creating the borough a separate ecclesiastical 
parish empowered the mayor and aldernKm to assess all buildings 
within the town at the rate of sixteen pence in the jiound for 
the support of the rector. This rector’s rate occasioned much 
ill-feeling in modern times, and by act of parliament in 1896 
was taken over by the corporation, and provision made for it^ 
c\ontiral extinction The disfranchisement of Penryn, which 
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had \on^ been a subject of debate in the House of ( ommons, 
was settled in 1832, by uniting Penryn with Falmouth for parlia- 
mentary purposes and assigning two memliers to the united 
boroughs. By the Redistribution of Seats Act 1885, the number 
of members was reduced to one. The fairs granted in 1660 are 
no longer held, and i Saturday market has superseded the 
chartered market. In the 17th and i8th centuries Falmouth 
grew in importance owing to its being a station of the Packet 
wService for the conveyance of mails. 

FALSE POINT, a landlocked harbour in the ('uttack district 
of Bengal, India. It was reported by the famine commissioners 
m 1867 to be the best harbour on the coast of India from the 
Hugh to Bombay. It derives its name from the circumstance 
that vessels proceeding up the Bay of Bengal frequently mistook 
It for Point Palmyras, a degree farther north The anchorage 
is safe, roomy and completely landlocked, but large vessels aic 
obliged to ho out at some distance from its mouth in an exposed 
roadstead. The capabilities of Fals'^ Point as a harbour remained 
long unknown, and it was only in i860 that the port was opened. 
It was rapidly developed, owing to the construction of the Onssa 
canals. Two navigable channels lead inland across the Alaha- 
nadi delta, and connect the port with fiittai k (ity. The 
trade of False Point is chiefly with other Indian harbours, but 
a large export tiade in nee and oihseeds has sprung up with 
Mauritius, the Frenc'h colonies and France False Point is now 
a regular port of call lor Anglo-Indian coasting steamers. Us 
capabilities wcic first appreciated during the Orissa famine of 
1866, when It afforded almost the only means by which sup[)lics 
of lice could he thrown into the provincx*. A lighthouse is 
situated ‘v little to the south of the anchorage, on the point which 
screams It from the southern monsoon, 

FALSE PRETENCES, 111 Fnglish law^ the obtaining from any 
other person by any lalsc* pretence any chattel, money or valuable 
security, with intent to defraud. It is an indictable misde- 
meanoin* under the Larceny Act of 1S61 The broad distinction 
between this ofTenc e and larceny is that m the former the owner 
intends to jiait with his property, m the latter he dues not. 
This offence dates as a statutory crime practically from 1756. 
At common law the only remedy orimnally available for an owner 
who had been depiived* of his goods by fraud was an indictment 
for the dime of cheating, or a civil action for deceit. These 
remedies w’cre insuffic ient to r o\'er all cases w'herc money or oHier 
properties had been obtained by false pictences, and the offence 
was fust partiallv iTeatcd by a statute of Henry VIII. (1541), 
which enacted that il any person should falsely and deceitfully 
obtain any nK)nev, goods, &c., by means of any false token or 
counlorfc'it IcTter made m any other man’s name, the offender 
should suffer anv punishment other than death, at the discretion 
of the judge. The scojie of the offence w'as enlarged to include 
practically all false pretences by the act of 1756, the proMsions 
of which were embodied m the Larceny Act 1861. 

The principal points to notice are that the pretence must 
be a false pretence of some existing fact, made for the purpose 
of inducing the prosecutor to part with his property {eg, it w'os 
held not to be a lalse jiretence to promise to pay for goods on 
delivery), and it may be bv either words or conduct. The 
property, too, must have been ac tually obtained by the false 
pretence. The owner must be induced by the pretence to make 
over the absolute and immediate owneiship of the goods, other- 
wise it IS “ larceny by means of a trick.” It is not alwa\s (‘asy. 
however, to draw a distinctua between the various classes of 
offences. In the case where a man goes into a restaurant and 
ordfrs a meal, and, after ( 'O^uming it, says that ho has no 
means of paving for it, it wn. usual to convict for obtaining food 
by false pictemcs. But R ' Jonc^, i8()8, L R. i QB iig 
decifled that it is neither lo eny nor false pretences, but an 
offence under the Debtors t i86(g of obtaining credit by 
fraud (See also Cheating ; I raud , L^RCENY ) 

United American statutes on this subject are mainly 

copied from the English statutes, and the courts there in a general 
way follow the English interpretations. The statutes of each 
state must be consulted. There is no Federal statute, though 
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there are Federal law’s providing penalties tor false personation 
of the law'ful owner of public stocks, Me., or of persons entitled 
to pensions, prize money, <S:c. (U.S Rev. Stats. § 5435), or the 
false making of any order purporting to ho a money order 
§ 54 ^ 1 )- 

In Arizona, obtaining money or properly by falsely personating 
anothti Is punishable as for larceny (Penal ('ode, U)oi, § 479). 
Obtaining credit by false pretences as to w’calth and mercantile 
character !■> punishable by .six months’ imprisonment and a 
fine not exceeding three times the value of the money or property 
obtained {id § 481). 

In Illinois, whoever by any false representation or waiting 
•signed by him, of his own ri spectability, wealth or mercantile 
correspondence or connexions, obtains credit and thereby de- 
frauds any person of money, goods, chattels or any valuable thing, 
or w’ho procures another to make a false rp[)ort of his honesty, 
wealth, cVt., shall return the money, goods, dc., and be fined and 
imprisoned for a term nut exceeding one year (Crim. Code, 1903, 
ch. xxxvm §§ 96, 97). Obtaining money or pro]3erty by bogus 
cheques, the “confidence game” {Dorr v. ReopU, 190?^ § 228, 
III. 216), or ” three card monte,” sleight of hand, fortune-telling, 
tVe , IS punishable by imprisonment for from one to ten years 
{uL §§ 98, too ). Obtaining goods from warehouse, mill or wharf 
by traudulent receipt wrongly stating amount of goods de- 
posited — by imprisonment fur not less than one nor more than 
ten years {id. § 124). Fraudulent use of railroad passes is a 
misdemeanour (/f/. 125^7). 

In Massachusetts it is simple larceny to obtain by false pre- 
tences the money or personal chattel of another (Rev. Laws, 
T902, ch. Kvni. § 26). Olitaming b\ a false pretence with intent 
to defraud the signature ot a person to a written instrument, 
the false making whereof would be forgerv , i.s punishable b> 
iTUfirisonment in a state prison or by fine (/d/. § 27). 

In Xenv York, obtaining property by false pretences, felonious 
breacfi of trust and embezzlement are mduded in the term 
“larceny ” (Penal (.'ode, § S28 , Paul \ Dumar, 106 N.\\ 508 , 
People \\ Talilekan, 1907, 104 X.Y. Suppl. 8c ^), but the methods 
of proof required to establish each crime remain as before the 
code Obtaining lodging anil food on cicdit at hotel or lodging" 
houst; w'ith intent to clcfiaud is a misdemeanour (Pen. Code, 
§ 382). Purchase of property by false pretences as to person s 
means or abihly to pay is not criminal when m writing signed by 
the party to be charged (Pen. Code, § 544) 

FALTICHENI {FalUpeni), the capital of the department of 
Siicea\a, Rumania, situated on a small iight-hand tributary of 
the Sereth, among the hills of north-west Moldavia, and 2 m. 
S. K. of the frontier of Bukoviiia. Pop. (1900) 9643, about half 
being Jew's. A branch railway runs for 15 m. to join the mam 
line between Czernowilz in Buko\ ma, and Galatz. The Suceava 
department (named after Suceava or Suciava, its former capital, 
now Suezawa m Hukowma) is densely forested ; its considerable 
timber trade centres in Fallicheni. For five weeks, from the 
20th July onwards, Russians and Austro-Hungarians, as well as 
Rumans, attend the fair which is held at halticheni, chiefly for 
the s.de of horses, carruiges and cattle. 

FALUN, a town of 5 ^weden, capital of the district {Ian) of 
Kopparberg, 153 m. N.W. of Stockholm by rail. Pop. (1900) 
9606. It IS situated in a bare and rocky country near the 
western shore of lake Runn. Here are the oldest and most 
celebrated copj)er mines m Europe. Their produce has gradually 
decreased since the 17th centutx’, and is now’ unimportant, but 
sulphate of copper, iron pyrites, and some gold, silver, sulphiii 
and sulphuric acid, and red ochre are also produced. Ihe mines 
belong to the Kopparberg Mining C'ompany {Star a Koppanbergi 
Beigslat^s Akiiebolag, formerly Kopparbcrgslagen). Ihis is the 
oldest industrial corporation in Sweden, and perhaps the oldest 
still existing m the world ; it is known to have been established 
before 1347. Since its reorganization as a joint-stock company 
m i8qo many of the shares have been held by the crown, philan- 
thropic institutions and other public bodies 'I'he company also 
owns iron mines, limestone and quartz quariies, large iron-w'orks 
at Domnarfvet and elsewhere, a great extent of forests and 
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saw-mills, ciricl bcvside^ the output of the copper mines it pro- 
duces manufactured non and steel, timber, wood-pulp, bricks 
and charcoal. Falun has also railway rolling-stock factories. 
There arc museums of mineralogy and geology, a lower school 
of mining, model room and scientific library. The so-called 
“ Gothenburg S> stem ” of municipal control o\'er the sale of 
spirits was actually dc\ ised at Falun as early as 1850. 

FAMA (Gr 'k/jp; in classical mythology, the personi- 

fication of Rumour liu* llomeiic equivalent Ossa {^Ihady li. 93) 
is represented as the messenger of Zeus, who spreads reports 
with the rapidity of a conllagration. Homer docs not pcisonify 
PhemCy which lo mciely a presage drawn from human utterances, 
whereas Ossa (until latei times) is asso( latecl with the idea of 
divine oiigin. A more definite character is given to Phenie by 
Hesiod (irc/A*i' ami DaySy 764), who calls her a goddess; m 
cSophoclcb (('W. Tvr. 158) she is the immortal daughter of golden 
Hope and i^ stvlod by the orator Aeschines (Contr'a Tt mat chum ^ 
§ 128) one of the mightiest of goddesse*^. Ac( ordmg to Puusanias 
(1. 17, i) there was a temple of Pheme at Athens, and at Smyrna 
{lb. ix. IT, 7), who,^‘ nhjbitants were especially fond of seeking 
the aid of divination, tin le was a sanctuary of Cledoiics (sounds 
or rumours supp-oMuJ to convey omens). 

There doe-, ina si'em to have been any cult of Fama among the 
Romans, bv whom she was regarded merely as “a figure of 
poetical religion ” The Temple of Fame and Omen (Pheme and 
Clcdon) mentioned by Plutaich {MoraliGy p. 310) is due to a con- 
fusion witli Aias LodiluH, the divinity who warned the Romans 
of the coming attack of the Gauls. There are well-known 
descriptions ot Fame in \ iigil (. letteid, iv. 173) and Ov id {Metam 
XU. 39) ; sec also Valeiias Flaccus (li. 116), Statius {TJichnis, m 
425). An unfav ouuvble idea gradually became attached to the 
name ; thus Eniiuis spc.-'ks ol Fama as the personification of 

evil reputation and the opponte of Gloria (ip. the adjective 
jamosus, which \> not us^nl m a good sense till the post- Augustan 
age). Cliaiuer in Ins House of Fame is obviously imitating 
Virgil and Ovul, although he is also indebted to Dante’s 
Dnnna Commaha. 

FAMAGUSTA (Gr. Amtnochostos), a town and harbour on 
the east coast of (Vpiiis, 2] m. S. of the ruins of Salamis. The 
population in igoi w'as 818, nearly all being Moslems who live 
wnthin the walK of the fortress; the Christian population has 
migrated to a subuib called Varosia (pop 2948), The foundation 
of Salamis {(j.v.) was aicribcd to Teuccr ; it was probably the 
most impoitant town in early Cyprus. The revolt of the Jews 
under Trajan, and eartlajuakes m the time of Constantius and 
Constantine the (ire.at helped in turn to destroy it. It was 
restoied by FI, Constantius II. (^.d. 337-361) as Constantia. 
Another tow 11 a littk lo the south, built by Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus in 274 n.c , and called Arsinoe in honour of his sister, 
received the refugees driven from Constantia by the Arabs under 
Mu‘aw'iyah, became the seat of the orthodox an'hbishopric, 
and was eventually known as Famagusta. It received a large 
accession of population at the fall of Acre in 1291 ; was annexed 
by the Genoese in 1376 ; reunited to the throne of Cyprus m 
1464 ; and surrcndcrc'il, after an investment of nearly a year, 
to the Turks in 1571. The fi^rtifirations, remodelled by the 
Venetians after t 48(), the castle, the grand cathedral church of 
St Nicolas, and the remains of the palace and many other 
churches make Famagusta a place of unique interest. Acts 11. 
and V. of Shakespeare's Olhillo pass there. In 1903 measures 
were taken to dev'elop the fine natural harbour of Famagusta, 
Basins were dredged to give depths ot 1 5 and 24 ft. respectively at 
ordinary low^ tides, and commodious jetties and quays wore 
constructed 

FAMILIAR (through the Fr. jamiliety from Lat. jamtliarisy 
of or belonging to th(‘ famtl/a, family), an adjectivo, properly 
meaning belonging to the family or household, but m this sense 
the word is rare. The more usual meanings arc : friendly, 
intimate, well known ; and from its application to the easy' 
relations of intimate friends the term may be used in an invidious 
sense of “ free and easy ’’ conduct on the part of any one not 
justified by any close relationship, fnendsliip or intimacy. 
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“ Familiar ” is, however, also used as a substantive, especially 
of the spirit or demon which attended on a wfizard or magician, 
and was summoned to execute his master’s wishes. The idea 
underlies the notion of the Christian guardian angel and of 
the Roman getiius tiatala (see Dkmonologv ; WriCHCRAFl'). 
In the Roman Church the term is applied to persons attached to 
the household of the pope or of bishops. These must actually 
do some domestic service. They are supported by their patron, 
and enjoy privileges which in the case of the papal familiars 
are considerable. “ Familiars of the Holy Office ” were lay 
officers of the Inquisition, whose functions were chiefly those of 
police, in making arrests, Ax., of persons charged. 

FA MI LISTS, a term of English origin (later adopted in other 
languages) to denote the members of the Familia Cariiatis {Hus 
der Liejten ; II un dev Ltefde ; Ilaus der Liebc ; “Family of 
Love ”), foundcil by Hendrik Niclaes (boin on tlie 9th or loth 
of January 1501 or 1502, probably at Munster ; died after 1570, 
not later than 1581, probably in 1580). His calling was that of 
a merchant, in which he and his son Franz prospered, becoming 
ultimately wealthy. Not till 1 540 did he appear in the character 
of one divnnely endowed with “the spirit ot the true love of 
Jesus Christ.'^ For twenty years (1540-1560) Emden was the 
headquarters at once of his merchandise and of his propaganda , 
but he travelled in both interests to various countries, visiting 
England m 1552 or 1553. To this penod belong most of his 
wTitings. His primary w'ork was Den Siegel der Clutechiichcii 
doich den Geist diV Lie/den unde den vcvgodedcn Mensch II. N. 
Hill de hcmmclische W arhcit beiugel. It appeared in an English 
form with the author's revision, as y\n I nttoduction to the holy 
Understanding of the Glas^e of Righteousness (1575 ? ; reprinted 
m 1649). None of his works beat his name m lull ; his initials 
weie mysticall) interpreted as standing for Homo Novus. His 
“ glass of righteousness ’’ is the sjiint of Christ as interpreted 
by him. I’ht^ remarkable fact was brought out by G. Arnold 
(and more fully by F. Nijijwld m 1862) that the printer of 
Ni( lacs’s works was Christopher Flantm, of Antwerp, a specially 
privileged printer of Roman Catholic theology and liturgy, yet 
secretly a steadfast adherent of Niclaes. It is true that Niclacs 
claimed to hold an impartial attitude towards all existing religious 
parties, and his mysticism, derived from David Jons, was 
undogniatic. Vet he admitted his followers by the rite of adult 
baptism, and set up a hierarchy among them on the Roman 
model (see his hvangeltim Regm, in English A Joy full Message 
of the Kingdom y 1574 ? ; reprinted, 1652). His pantheism had 
an antinoinian drift ; for himself and his ollicials he claimed 
impcrcabihty , but, whatever truth there may be m the charge 
that among his followers wxrc those who interpreted “love” 
as lircnce, no such charge can be sustained against the morals 
of Niclaes and the other leaders of the sect. Mis chief apostle 
in England wa.^ Christopher Vitcl, a native of Delft, an “ illumi- 
nate elder,” living at Colchester and Southwark, who ultimately 
recanted. The society spread m the eastern counties, in spite 
of repressive measures, it revived under the Commonwealth, 
and lingered into the early years of the 18th century; the lead- 
ing idea of its “ service of love ” w’as a reliance on sympathy 
and tenderness for the moral and spiritual edification of its 
members. Thus, in an age of strife and polemics, it seemed 
to afford a refuge for quiet, gentle spirits, and meditative 
temperaments. 

F Nippolfi, “ FI Niclacs u das Hans dor Ifieho," in ZeitseJuift 
fur die htsinr Thcol. (18O2) ; article “ H Niclacs " m A. J. van 
del Aa, Jhng ]\\hndetiboek der Nedetlanden (1808) ; article " H. 
Nicliolas,” l)y C. Fell Smith, in Dut Nat Ring (1804) ; article 
“ Familistcn," by I.ools, m llerzog Hauck's Realcticyklof^adie 
(1808). (A. Go *) 

FAMILY, a word of which tiie etymology but partially 
illu.strates the meaning. The Roman familuiy derived from the 
Oscan famcl {servus), originally signified the servile property, 
the thralls, of a master. Next, the term denoted other domestic 
property, in things as well as in persons. Thus, in the fifth of 
the laws of the Twelve Tables, the rules are laid down : si • 
INTESTATO * MORITUR • CUI • SUUS • HERES • NEC • SIT • ADGNATUS - 
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PROXIMUS • FAMIL/AM ‘ IIABETO, and SI • AGNATUS • NEC • ESCIT • 
GENTiLis • FAMiLiAM • NANciTOR ; that IS, if a man die intestate, 
leaving no natural heir who had been under his potestas, the 
nearest agnate, or relative tracing his connexion with the 
deceased exclusively through males, is to inherit the famtiia, 
or family fortune of every sort. Failing an agnate, a member 
of the gf'HS of the dead man is to inherit. In a third sense, 
famtlta was applied to all the persons who could prove themselves 
to be descended from the same ancestor, and thus the word 
almost corresponded to our own use of it in the widest meaning, 
as when we say that a person is “ of a good family ’’ (Llpian, 

50, 195 

1. JA*aving fur awhile the Roman terms, to which it will be 
necessary to return, we may provisional! v define Famiiy, m the 

modem sense, as the small community formed by 
theory. union of one man with one woman, and by the 

increase of children born to them. Fhese m modern 
times, and in most European countries, constitute the household, 
and it has been almost uni\crsally supposed that little natural 
associations of this sort are the germ-cell of early society. The 
Bible presents the growth of the Jewish nation from the one 
household of Abraham. His patriarchal family differed from the 
modern family in being polygamous, l^ut, as female chastity 
w'as one of the conditions of the patriarchal family, and as 
descent through males was therefore recognized as certain, 
the pluraiitv of wives mikes no ual difference to the argument 
In the same w^ay the earliest formal records of Indian, Greek and 
Roman society yiresent the family as firmly established, and 
generally regarded as the most primitive of human associations. 
Thus, Aristotle dcrues the first household (ousia Trpom/) from 
the combination of man’s possession of property — in the slave 
or in domesticated animals — wuth man's relation to w’oman 
and he quotes Ilesiod : olkov /xce tt/kot terra ywaiKa t€ r 
npoT/ypa 1. 2. 5). The Milage, again, with liiin is a 

colony or offshoot of the huust'hold, and monan iiical government 
in states IS derived from the monarchy of the eldest male member 
ot the family Now, though certain ancient terms, introduced 
liy Aristotle in the chapters to which we refer, might liave Ed 
him to imagine a very dilTerent ongin of society, his thcorv is, on 
the face ui it, natural and plausible, and it has been almost 
universally accq^led. The beginning of society, it has hetm said 
a thousand times, is the family, a natural assocu tu 1 ot kindred 
by blood, composcil of father, mother and their descendant s 
In this family, the father is absolute master of his wife, his 
children and the goods of the little community ; at his death 
his eldest son succeeds him ; and in course of time this associa- 
tion of kindred, by natural increase and by adoption, develops 
into the clan, or yeros' As generations multiply, the more 
distant relations split ofT into other clans, and these clans, which 
have not lost the sense of primitr-e kinship, unite once more 
into tribes. The tribes again, as civilization advances, ac- 
knowledge themselves to be subjects of a king, in whose veins 
the blood of the original family runs purest. This, or something 
like this, is the common theory of the growth of society. 

2. It was between 1866 and 1S80 that the common opinion 
began to be seriously opposed ]ohn Ferguson McLennan, ui his 

Pnmitwc Marriage and his essays on The Worship of 
atticism. TIcuits and A annals (see his Studies tn Ancicid Htsioiy, 

second sciics\ drew attention to the wide prevalence of 
the custom of inheriting the kinship name through mothers, 
not fathers ; and to the law of “ Exogamy ” {q.v \ The former 
usage he attributed to archaic uncertainty as to fathcihood ; 
the natural result of absolute sexual promiscuity, or of Polyandry 
{q.v.). Either practice is inconsistent, prima face, woth the 
primitive existence of the Lamily, whether polygamous or 
monogamous, whether patriarchal or modern. The custom of 
Exogamy, again, — here taken to mean the unwritten law which 
makes it incest, and a capital offence, to marry within the real 
or supposed km denoted by the common name of the kinship, — 
pointed to an archaic condition of family affairs all unlike our 
lable of prohibited degrees. This law of Exogamy was found, 
among many savage races, associated with Totems, that is plants, 


animals ancl other natural objects w^hich give names to the 
various kinships, and are themselves, m various degrees, rever- 
enced by members of the kinships. (St‘e Totem and Totemism.) 
Traces of such kinships, and of Totemism, also of alleged promis- 
cuity m ancient times, were detected by McLennan in the legends, 
folk-lore and institutions of Greece, Rome and India. Later, 
Prof. Robertson Smith found similar survivals, or possible 
survdv«Qls, among the Semitic races (^Kimhip in Larly Arabia). 
Others have followed the same trail among the Cells (S. Reinach, 
Culies, mythes ct religions ^ 1904). 

If arguments founded on these alleged .survivals be valid, 
it may be that the most civilized races have passed through the 
Stages of Exogamy, Totemism and reckoning descent in the 
female line. McLennan explained Exogamy as a result of 
scarcity of women, due to female infanticide. Women being 
scarce, the men of a group woulcl stf\d them from other groups, 
and It would become shameful, and finally a deadly sin, for a man 
to marry within his ow-n group-name, or name of kinship, say 
Wolf or Raven. Meanwhile, owing to sraicitv of women, one 
woman would bo the mate of manv hll^ban(ls (polyandry); 
hence, paternity being undetermined, descent would be reckoned 
through mothers. 

Such are the outlines of I^R'Lcnnan’s theor}", which, as a 
whole, has been attacked by many writers, and is now', perhaps, 
accepted by none. McLcnnan's w as the most brilliant 
pioneer work; but his supply of iacts was relativ^ely 
scanty, and his friend ('harles Darw in staled objections 
which to many seem final, as regaids the past existence of a stage 
of sexual promiscuity. C. N Stare ke (The Priimlive Family, 
1889), F"dw\ard Alexander Westcrmarik oj Human 

Marriage, 1891), Ernest Craw lev (The MyAic Rose), Herbert 
Spencer. Emile Durkhcim, Lord Avebury end many others, 
have criticized McLennan, who, however, in coming the term 
Exogamv , and drawing scientific attention to Totemism, and 
reckoning of kin through mothers, founded the study of early 
societv . Here it must be observed that “ M.itriarchate ” (q.v.) 
is a misleading term, as is “ Gynaecocrac y,” for the cusb^m of 
deducing descent on the spindle side. Women among lotemistic 
and exogamous sav’agcs are in a degraded position, nor does the 
dcnvi;ig and inhciitmg of the kinship name, or anything else, 
on the spindle side, imply anv ignmanre of paternal relations ; 
even where, as among Centnd Australian tribes, the facts of 
rcprodiK tion are said to be unknown. 

3. Simultaneous with McLcnnan's rescan hes and speculations 
were the works of Lewis 11 . Moinan lie was the discoverer of a 
custom very important m its beaiing on the history of 
societv. Ill about two-thuds ot the globe, persons 
in addressing a kinsman do not discriminate between 
grades of rclationshij). All these gratles are merged in large 
categories, dhus, in what Morgan calls the “ Malayan system,'^ 
“ all consanguiuci, near or lar, fall v\ithin one of these relation- 
ships — grandparent, paient. brother, sistei, child and grand- 
child.” No other blood-relationslups are recognized (Ancient 
Society). This at once reminds us of the Platonic Republic. 
“ W e devised means that no one should ever be able to know his 
own child, but that all should imaeine themselves to be of one 
family, and should regard as brothers anrl sisters those who 
were within a certain limit of age , and those v^ho were of an elder 
geneiatiop they were to regard as parents and grandparents, 
and those v>ho were of a younger geneiatiuii as children and 
grandchildren ’ (Timaeus, 18, jowett's translation, first edition, 
vol. n, 1871') Th system prevails in the Polynesian groups 
and in New Zealand. Next comes what Morgan chooses to call 
the Turanian system. “ It was universal among the North 
American aborigines,” whom he styles Ganovvamans. “Traces 
of it have been found in parts of Africa” (Am nut Society), 
and “it still prevails in South India among the Hindus, who 
speal: the Dravidian language,” and also in Noiih India, among 
other Hindus. The system, Moigan sa\s, “is simply stu- 
pencous.” It is not exactly the same among all his miscellaneous 
“ I'uranians,” but, on the whole, assumes the following shapes 
Suppose the speaker to be a male, he will style his nephew and 
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niece in the male line^ his brother’s children, “son*’ and 
“ daughter/’ and his grand-nephews and grand-nieces in the male 
line, “ gmndson ” and “ granddaughter.’' Here the Turan’an 
and the Malayan sv stems agree But change the sex ; let the 
male speaker address his nephews and nieces in the female line,— 
the children of his sister, — he salutes them as “ nephew ” and 

niece,” and they hail him as ” uncle.” Now, in the Malay 
system, nephews and nieces on both sides, brother’s children or 
sisters, arc alike named “ children ” of the uncle. It the speaker 
be a female, using the Tuianian style, these terms are reversed 
Her sister’s sons and daughters are saluted by her as ” son ” 
and ” daughter,” her brother's children she calls “ nephew ” 
and “ niece.” Yet the children of the persons thus styled 
“ nephew ” and “ niece arc not recognized in conversation as 
“ grand-nephew ” and “ grand-niece,” but as “ grandson ” and 
“ granddaughter.” It is impossible here to do more than 
indicate these features of the classificatory nomenclature, from 
which the others may be inferred. The reader is referred for 
particulars to Morgan’s o] Consanguinity and Affinity oj 

the Human Race. 

The existence of the classificatory system is not an entirely 
novel discovery. Nicolaus Damascenus, one of the inquirers 
into early soeiet}’, who lived m the first century of our era, 
noticed this mode of address among the Galactophagi. Lafitaii 
found It among the Iroquois. To ^lorgan’s perception of the 
importance of the facts, and to his energetic collection of reports, 
we ow'e our knowledge of the wide prevalence of the system. 
From an examination of the degrees of kindred which seem 
to be indicated by the “ Malayan ” and ” Turanian ” modes of 
address, he has w'orked out a theory of the evolution of the modern 
family. A brief comparison of this with other modern theories 
Will close our account of the family. The mam points of the 
theory are shortly stated m Systems oj Consangiamtv, Slc , and 
in Ancient Society. From the latter work wx quote the following 
de.scnption of the five different and successive forms of the 
family — 

*' I The Consanguine Family — It was founded upon tlie inter- 
marriage of brothe/s and sisters, own and collatcial, in a gioup 

“ II The Punaluan hamily. -it was founded upon the inter- 
marnage of several sisteis, own and collateral, with each others' 
husbands, m a group -the loint husbands not being necessarily 
kinsmen of eacli other, also, on the nitei marriage of se\crdl 
brothers, owai and collateral, w'llh cacli otheis’ wives in a group 
these wives nut being nece.ssanly of km to each other, although 
often the case in both instances (nc) In each Ccuse the group of 
men were conjointly marued to the group of women 

" III The Syndyabmian or Pairing Family — It was founded upon 
marriage between single pairs, but witliout an exclusne cohabita- 
tion The marriage continued durmg the pleasure of the paitics 

“ IV The Patnatchal Family — It was founded upon tiic maniage 
of one man with scvcial wives, followed iii geueial by the seclusion 
of the wives 

“V. The Monogamtan Family — It was founded upon marriage 
between single pairs with an exclusive cohabitation 

“ Three of these forms, namely, the first, second, and fifth, were 
radical, because tliey were hufficiently general and iiifluciitial to 
create three distinct sjstems of consanguinity, all of wliicii still 
e.xist in living forms Convciscly, these s^'stem.^ arc sufficient 
of thcmstlves to prove the antecedent existence of the forms of 
the family and of marnage with which they severally stand 
connected " 

Morgan makes the systems of nomenclature proofs of the 
existence of the Consanguine and Punaluan families. Unhappily, 
there is no other proiif, and the same systems have been explained 
on a very different principle (McLennan, Studies in Ancient 
History), Looking at facts, we find the Consanguine family 
nowhere, and cannot easily imagine how^ early groups abstained 
from infringing on each other, and created a .systematic marriage 
of brothers and sisters. St Augustine, however (De civ. Dei, 
XV. i6), and Archinus in his Thessaltca {Odyssey^ xi. 7, scholia 
B, Q) agree more or less with Morgan. Next, how did the 
Consanguine family change into the Punaluan ? Morgan says 
(Ancient Society) brothers ceased to marry their sisters, because 
“ the evils of it could not for ever escape human observation.” 
Thus the Punaluan famir5^ was hit upon, and “ created a distinct 
system of consanguinity” (Ancient Society), the Turanian. 


Again, “ marriages in Punaluan groups explain the relationships 
m the system.” But Morgan provides himself with another 
explanation, ” the Turanian system owes its origin to marriage 
in the group and to the gentile organization.” He calls exogamy 
" the gentile organization/’ though, in point of fact, the only 
gentes we know, the Roman gentes, show scarcely a trace of 
exogamy. Again, “ the change of relationships which resulted 
from substituting Punaluan in the place of Consanguine marriage 
turns the Malayan into the Turanian .system” On Ihc same 
page Morgan attributes the change to the ” gentile organization,” 
and, still on the same page, uses both factors in his working out 
of the problcMii. Now, if the Punaluan marriage is a sufficient 
explanation, we do not need the “ gentile organization.” Both, 
m Morgan’s opinion, were efforts of c'onscious moral reform. 
Jn Systems of Consanguinity the gentile organization (there 
called tribal), that is, exogamy, is .said to have been ” designed 
to work out a reformation in the intermarriage of brothers and 
sisters.” But the Punaluan marnage had done that, otherwise 
It W'ould not have produced (as Morgan says it did) the change 
from the Malayan to the Turanian system, the difference in the 
two systems, as exemplified in Seneca and Tamil, being “ in the 
relationships winch depended on the intermarriage or non- 
intcrmarnage of brothers and sisters ” (Ancient Society) Vet the 
Punaluan familv , though itself a reform m morals and in ” breed- 
ing,” ” did not furnisli adequate motives to refomi the Malay 
system,” which, .ts wc have seen, it did reform The I^unaluan 
family, it is suspected, “ frequently involved own brothers and 
sisters ” ; load it not been so, there would have been no need of a 
fresh moral reformation, — “ the gentile organization.” Yet even 
in the Punaluan family (Ancient Society) “ brother ceased to 
marry their owm sisters.” What, then, did the “ gentile organiza- 
tion ” do for men ? As they had already ceased to marry their 
own .sisters, and as, under the gentile oigamzation, they were 
still able to many their half-sisters, the reformatory “ ingenuity ” 
of the inventors of the organizations was at once superfluous and 
useless. It is impossible to understand the Punaluan system. 
Its existence is inferred from a system of nomenclature which it 
docs (and does not) produce ; it admits (and excludes) own 
brothers and sisters. Morgan has intended, apparently, to 
represent the Punaluan marriage as a long transition to the 
definite custom of exogamy, but it will be seen that his language 
is not very clear nor his positions assured He does not adduce 
sufficient proof that the Punaluan family ever existed as an 
institution, even in Hawaii. There is, if possible, a greater 
absence of historical testimony to the existence of the Con- 
sanguine family. It is riiflicult to believe that exogamy was a 
conscious moral and social retormation, because, ex hypoUiesi, the 
savjiges had no moral data, nothing to cause disgust at relations 
which seem revolting to us. It is as improbable that they dis- 
covered the supposed physical evils of breeding in and in. That 
discovery could only have been made after a long ex'pcrience, and 
in the Consanguine family that experience was impossible. Thus, 
setting moral reform aside as inconceivable, we cannot understand 
how the Consanguine families ever broke up. Morgan’s ingenious 
speculations as to a transitional step towards the gens (as he calls 
what we style the totem-kindred), supposed to be found in the 
“ classes ” and marriage laws of the Kamilaroi, are vitiated by 
the weakness and contradictory nature of the evidence (see 
Pntchard ; J. D. Lang’s Queensland, Appendix ; Proceedings of 
American Academy of Arts, <S:c , vol. viii. 412 ; Nature, October 
29, 1874). Further, though Morgan calls the Australian “ gentile 
organization ” “ incipient,” he admits (Ancient Society) that the 
Narnnycri have totem groups, in which “ the children are of the 
clan of the father.” Far from being “ incipient,” the gens of the 
Narrinyeri is on the footing of the ghotra of Hindu custom 
Lastly, though Morgan frequently declares that the Polynesians 
have not the gens (for he thinks them not sufficiently advanced), 
W. W. Gill (Myths and Songs from the South Pacific, London, 
1876) has shown that unmistakable traces of the totem survive m 
Polynesian mythology. 

4. Morgan’s theory was opposed by McLennan (Studies in 
Ancient History, I876), who maintained that the names for 
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relationships, in the classificatory system,” were merely terms 
of address, as among ourselves when a preacher calls any adult 
male ” brother,” when an old woman is addressed as 
theories, ' mother,” when an elder man calls a junior “ my 
son.” He also showed that his own system accounted 
for the terms. The controversy is still alive ; one set of writers 
regarding the savage terms of relationship as indicating a state of 
things in which human beings dwelt in a “ horde,” with pro- 
mibcnous intercourse ; another set holding that the terms do not 
indicate consanguineous kinship, but degrees of age, status, and 
reciprocal obligations m a local tribe , and therefore that they do‘ 
not yield an}’ presumption that there was a past of promiscuity or 
of what is called “ group marriage.” On Morgan's side (not of 
course accepting all Ins details) arc L. Fison and A. W. Howitt, 
and Jlaldwin Spencer and F. J. Gillen. Against him are Starckc, 
Westermarclc, A. Lang, Dr Durkheim, apparcntl}, Crawley and 
many others. 

5. A second presumption in favour of original promiscuity hos 
been drawn by the eminent Australian students, Baldwin 
Evidence F. J. Gillen, and by A. \V. Howitt, from 

of original the customs of some Australian aborigines. In each 
promts^ tube, owing to customary laws which arc to be 
cuity, examined later, only men and women of a given status 

are intermarnageablc {mipa^ noa^ iiiiaiva) with each other. 
Though child-betrothiils are usual, and tliough tlie woman is 
specialized to one man, who protects and nourishes her and all 
her children, and though then union is immediately preceded by 
an extended yi/? priuiae (such as Herodotus desciibes among 
the Nasamones), }et, among certain tribes, the following custom 
prevails. At great meetings the tribal leaders assign a woman as 
paramour (wiili what amount of permanence remains obscure) to 
a man (pirrauni) , one woman may have several purauru men, 
one man several pirrauru women, in addition to their regularly 
betrothed (tip pa malku) wives and husbands. The husband 
occasionally shows light, and bitter jealousies prevail, but, at 
the great ceremonial meetings, complaisance is enforced under 
penalty of strangling. Thenceforth, if the husband permits, the 
male pirrauru has matrimonial rights over the other man's 
Uppa malku wife when they meet. A symbolic ceremony of 
union precedes the junction of the pirrauru people. This institu- 
tion, as far as reported, is peculiar to a group of tribes near Lake 
Eyre, the Dicri, Urabunna, and their congeners, — or perhaps to 
all who have the same “ phratry ” names as the Dieri and 
Urabunna (Kiraru and Mattera, in various dialectic forms). 

Elsewhere the pirrauru custom is not known : but almost 
eveiy^where there are licentious festivals, in which all marriage 
rules except those which forbid incest (in our sense of the word, 
namely between the closest relations) are throwm to the winds. 
Also a natn e travelling among alien tribes is lent women of the 
status into which he may legally marry. 

Baldwin Spencer and F. J. Gillen, and A. W. Howitt, regard 
pirrauru as ” group marriage,” and as a proof that, at one time, 
- all intermarnageablc people were actually husbands 
m^iage, ''ives, while the other examples of licence are also 
survivals, in a later stage of decay, of promiscuity, and 

group marriage.” 'Jo this it is replied that “ group marriage ” 
is a misnomci , that if pirrauru be in a sense marriage it is 
status, not group marriage. Again, it is urged, pinauru is a 
modification of iippa malku, which comes first ; a w oman is 
“ specialized ” to a man before she can be made pirraiira to 
another, and her Uppa malku husband continues to support her, 
and to recognize her children as his own, after she has become 
pirrauru to another man or other men. Without the foregoing 
Uppa malku union, the pirrauru unions are not conceivable ; 
they arc mere legalized paramourships, modifying the Uppa 
malku marriage (like the Italian cicisbeism), procuring a protector 
for a woman in her husband's absence, and supplying legal loves 
for bachelors. The custom is peculiar to a given set of kindred 
tribes. The festivals are the legalized, restricted and more or 
l(‘ss permanent modification of the casual orgies of feasts of 
licence, or Saturnalia, which have their analogies among many 
people, ancient and modern. Pirrauru is no more a survival 


of and a proof of primitive promiscuity, than is the legalized incest 
of ancient Egypt or ancient Peru. If the^c views be correct the 
argument for primitive promiscuity derived from pirrauru falls 
to the ground. 

6. 'Lhe questions at issue obviously are, was mankind originally 
promiscuous, with no objections to marriage betw^een persons of 
the nearest km ; and was the first step in advance 

the prohibition of marriage (or of amatory intercourse) ^^sioricai 
between brothers and sisters ; or did mankind origin- problem, 
ally live in very small groups, under a jealous sire, 
who imposed restrictions on intercourse between the young 
males, his sons, and all the females of the “ hearth-circle/ who 
constituted his harem ? The problem has been studied, first, 
111 the institutions of savages, notably of the most backward 
savoges, the black natives of Australia; and next, in the light 
of the habits of the higher mammalia. 

As regards Australian matrimonial institutions, it has been 
known since the date ot the Journals of two Expeditions of 
Discovery, by Sir George Grev' (iS37-i‘^\to), that thev are vxrv' 
complex and peculiar, m points strongly resembling the customary 
laws of the mure backward Red Indian tribes of North America. 
Information tame in, while McLennan was working, from 
(i. 'i'aplin {The Xarnincri, 1874), imm A. W. Howitt and L, 
I'lson, and many other inquirers (in Brough Smyth's Aborigines 
of Victoria, 187S), from Howitt and bison again (in Kamilaioi 
and Kiirnai, 1880), and many essays by these authors, and finally, 
in Native Tubes of Central Australia (i8qc)) and Nofihcin Tribes 
of Central Australia (1^04), by Baldwin Sj>encer and F. J. Gillen ; 
and in Howitt's Native Tribes of South-East Australia (1^04), 
with R. Roth's N oy IhAV esl Central Queensland Aborigines (1897)* 
All of these are works of very high merit. Knowledge is now 
much more wide, minute and securely based than it was when 
McLennan 's Studies in Ancient History, second scries, was 
posthumously published (1896). We know with certainly that 
in Australia, among archaic savages who have neither metals, 
agriculture, pottery nor domesticated animals, a graduated 
scale of matrimonial institutions exists. First there are local 
tribes, each tribe having its own dialect ; holding a recognized 
area of territory ; and h\ mg on friendly terms w ith neighbouring 
tribes. 'Territorial conque.st is never attempted. In many cases 
a knot of tubes of allied dialects and kindred rites may be, or at 
least is, spoken of as a ‘^nation ” by our authorities. 

7. Customary law is administered by the Seniors, the wise, 
the magically skilled, who in many cases arc “headmen” of 
k'cal groups or of sets of kindred. As to marriage, primitive 
persons may wed within the local tribe, or into a reatric- 
neighbouring lo('al tribe, at will, provided that they tioason 
obey the restrictions of customary law. lhe local 

tribe IS neither exogamous nor endogamous, any more than is an 
English county. 'I'hc resti ictions, except w’here they hav'e become 
obsolete, fall into six main categories : — 

(i) In the most primitive, each tribe consists of two inter- 
marrv’ing and exogamous divisions, which are often styled 
phrairics Each such division has a name, which, when it can 
he translated, is the name of an animal : in the majority of 
cases, however, the meaning of the phratry name is lost. In one 
instance, that of the Euahlayi tribe of north-west New South 
Whales, the phratry names are said (by Mrs Langloh Parker) to 
mean “ Light Blood ” and “ Dark Blood.’' This, as in the theorv^ 
of the Rev. J. Mathews, Eagle and Croic, might be taken to 
indicate a blending of two distinct races. 

Taking, for the sake of clearness, tribes whose phratry’ names 
mean '' Crow’ ” and “ Eagle Hawk,” every member of the tribe 
belongs either to Eagle Hawk phratry or to Crow phratry • if to 
Crow, the man or woman can only marry an Eagle Hawk, if to 
Eagle Hawk, can only marry a Crow. The children invariably 
belong to the phratry of the mother, in this most primitive type. 
Within Eagle Hawk phratry is one set of totem kins, named 
usually after variou.s species of animals and plants ; within 
Crow’ phratrv^ is another set of totem kins, named always (except 
in one region of Central Australia) after a different set of plant.s 
and animals. With the exception mentioned (that of the Arunta 
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** nation in no tnbe does the same totem ever occur in both 
phratries. Totems and totem names are inherited by the 
children from the mother, in this primitive type. Thus a man, 
Eagle Hawk by phratry, Snipe by totem, marries a woman Crow 
by phratry, Black Duck by totem. His children by her are of 
phratry Crow, of totem Black Duck. Obviously no person can 
marry another of his or her own totem, because, in the phratry 
into which he or she ?nust marry, no man or woman of his or her 
totem exists. The prohibition extends to members of alien and 
remote tribes, if of the same totem name. 

The same rules exist in the more primitive North American 
tribes, but as the phratry there has generally, though not always, 
decayed, the rule, wliere this has occurred, merely forbids 
marriage within the totem kin. 

(2) We find this type of organization, where the child inherits 
phratry and totem from the father, not from the mother. 

(3) We find tribes in which phratry and totem are inherited 
from the mother, but an additional rule prevails ; the rule of 
“ Matrimonial Classes,” By this device, in phratry “ Dilbi,” 
there are two classes, “ Muri ” and “ Kubi.” In phratry 
** Kupathin ” are two classes, Ipai and ** Kumbo ” (all these 
names are of unknown meaning). Each child inherits its mother’s 
phratry name and totem name, and also the name of that class 
of the two in the mother's phratry to which the mother does not 
belong. No person may marry into his or her own class — 
practically into his or her own generation : the rule makes 
parental and filial marnages impossible, — but these never occur 
even among more primitive tribes which have not the institution 
of classes. Suppose that the class names are really names of 
animals and other objects in nature — as in a few cases they 
actually are. Then the rules, where classes exist, would amount 
to this : no person may marry another who, by phratry, totem or 
generation, owns the same hereditary animal name as himself 
or herself. In practice, where phratries exist, a man who knows 
a woman’s phratry name knows whether or not he may marry 
her. Where class names exist (even though the phratry name be 
lost), a man who knows a woman’s class name knows whether 
or not he may marry her. Nothing can be simpler in practice. 

(4) The same rules as under (3) exist, but the phratry, totem 
and class are inherited through the father : the class of the child 
of course not being the father’s, but the linked class in his 
phratry. 

(5) Jn the fiftli category (Central North Australia), while 
phratry name (if not lost) and totem name are inherited from 
tlie father, by a refinement of law which is spreading southwards 
there are four classes in each phratry (or mam exogamous 
division unnamed), and the choice of a partner m life is thus 
more restricted than in more primitive tribes. 

(6) Finally we reach the institutions of the group of tribes 
called, from the name of the most powerful tribe in the set, 

“ the Arunta nation.” They occupy the Macdonnell 
customs. and other territory in the very centre of 

Australia. The Arunta reckon kinship in the male line : 
their phratry names they have forgotten, in place of phratries 
eight matrimonial classes regulate marriage. In these respects 
they resemble most of the central and northern tribes, but present 
this unique peculiarity, that the same totems may and do exist 
in both of the opposed intermariying exogamous divisions con- 
sisting of four classes each. It thus results that a man, in the 
Arunta tribe, may many a woman of his own totem, if she be 
m the class with which he may intermarry. This licence is un- 
known m every other part of the totemic world, and even in the 
Kaitish tnbe of the Arunta nation intertotcmic marriages, in 
practice, almost never occur. 

Amon^ the Arunta the totems are only prominent in magical 
ceremonies, unknown in South-Eastern Australia. At these 
ceremonies (Intichiuma) the men of the totem do co-operative 
magic for the benefit of their plant or animal, as part of the 
tribal food-supply. The members of the totem taste it sparingly 
on these occasions, apparently under the belief that to do so 
increases their magical power : the rest of the tribe eat freely. 
But, as far as denoting kinship or regulating marriage is con- 


cerned, tbc totems, among the Arunta, have no legally important 
existence. Men ancj wom^n of the same totem may intermarry, 
their children need not belong to the totem of either father or 
mother. 

The process by which Arunta totems came tl>us to differ from 
those of all other savages is easily understood. Like the other 
tribes from the centre to the north (including the Urabunna 
nation, which reckons descent through women), the Arunta 
believe that the souls of the primal semi-bestial ancestors of the 
Alcheringa or “ dream time ” are perpetually reincarnated. 
'J’his opinion does not affect by itself the usual exogamous 
character of totemism among the other tribes. The Arunta 
nation, however, cultivates an additional myth, namely that the 
primal ancestors, when they sank into the ground, left behind 
them certain oval stone slabs, with archaic markings, called 
churinga nan]a, or “ sacred things of the nan]a.'* The nanja, 
again, Is a tree or rock, fabled to have risen up to mark the spot 
where a group of primal ancestors, all of one and the same totem 
in each case (Cats here, Grubs there. Ducks elsewhere), went 
into the ground.” The souls of these ancestors haunt such spots, 
especially they haunt the nanja tree or rock, and the stone 
chunnga nanja. Each district, therefore, has its own oknamkilla 
(or local totem centre of the ghosts), Cat ghosts. Grub ghosts, 
Hakea Howler ghosts and so on. These spirits enter into women 
and are reborn as children. When a child comes to birth, the 
mother names the oknamkilla in which she conceived it, and, 
whatever the ghost totem of that place may be, it is the child’s 
totem. Its mother may be a Grub, its father may be a Crow, 
but if the child was conceived in a Duck, or Cat, or Opossum or 
Kangaroo locality, it is, by totem, a Cat, Opobsum, Duck or 
Kangaroo. The churinga nanja of its primal ancestor is sought 
for at the place of the child’s conception, and is put into the 
sacred repository of such objects. 

Thus the child does not inherit its totem from father, or from 
mother, as everywhere else, but doe^ inherit the right to do 
ceremonies for t^ paternal totem : a proof that, of old, totems 
were inherited, as elsewhere, and that in the male line. If totems 
among the Arunta, as everywhere else, were once arranged on 
the plan that the same totem newer occurs in both exogamous 
moieties, that arrangement has been destroyed, ajs was in- 
evitable, by the existing method of allotting totems to children, — 
not by inheritance,— but at haphazard. By this means (a 
consequence of the unique Arunta belief about churinga nanja) 
the same totems have got into both exogamous moieties, so that 
persons of the same totem, but of appropnate matrimonial 
classes, may marry. This licence is absolutely confined to the 
limited region in which stone chtmrtga nanja occur. 

The whole system is impossible except where descent is 
reckoned in the male line, for there alone is local totemism 
possible, and the Arunta system is based on local totemism, 
plus the churinga nanja and reincarnation beliefs. With reckon- 
ing of descent in the female line, no locality can possibly have 
its local totem : all the totems are indiscriminately distributed 
everywhere : and thus no woman can say in what totemic 
locality her child was conceived, for there is not and cannot be, 
with female descent, any totemic locality. Now it is admitted 
that reckoning by female descent is the earlier method, and it is 
granted that in ntes and ceremonies the Arunta arc of a relatively 
advanced and highly organized pattern. Their social organiza- 
tion IS local, and they have a kind of local magistracies, hereditary 
in the male line. 

In spite of these facts, Spencer and Gillen conceive that the 
peculiar totemism of the Arunta is the most primitive type 
extant (cp. Spencer, J.A.L (N.S.), vol. i. 275-281 ; and Frazei, 
ibid. 281-288). It is not easy to understand this position, as, 
without male kinship and consequent local totemism (which are 
not primitive), and without the churinga nanja (which exist only 
in a strictly limited area), the Arunta system of non-exogamous 
totems cannot possibly exist. Again, the other tribes cannqt have 
passed through the Arunta stage, for, if they had, their totems 
would have existed, as amon^ the Arunta, in both exogamous 
moieties, and would there remain when they came to be inherited; 
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SO Ciira tnc totems of all these tribes would still be non-exogamous, 
like those of the Arunta. But this is not the case. Once more, 
It IS clear that the Arunta system has but recently reached their 
neighbours^ the Kaitish, for though they have the churtnga nanja 
belief, and the haphiuard method of acquiring totems by local 
accident, these things have not yet overcome the old traditional 
reluctance to marry within the totem name. It is not unlawful 
among the Kaitish ; but it is hardly ever done. 

Despite these objections, however, Spencer and Gillen hold, 
as we have said, that, originally, there were no restrictions (or 
no known restrictions) on marriage. Totems were merely the 
result of the formation of co-operative magical societies, in the 
interest of the tribal food supply. Then, in some unknown way, 
regulations as to marriage were introduced lor some unknown 
purpose, or were involved m some manner not understood. 

The traditions of the Arunta,” says Spencer, “ point to a very 
definite introduction of an exogamous system long after the 
totemic groups were fully developed, and, further, they point 
very clearly to the fact that the introduction was due to the 
deliberate action of certain ancestors. Our knowledge of the 
natives leads us to the opinion that it is quite possible that this 
really took place, that the exogam ic groups were deliberately 
introduced so as to regulate mantal relations.” 

Thus the wisdom of men living promiscuously as regards 
marriage, but organized in magical societies for the benefit of 
the common food supply of the local tribe (a complex institution 
postulated as already m being at this early stage), induced them 
to institute exogamy. Why they did this, what harm they saw 
in their promiscuity, wc arc not informed. Spencer goes on, 
“ by this we do not mean that the regulations had anything 
whatever to do with the idea of incest, or of any harm accruing 
from the union of individuals who were regarded as too nearly 
related. . . . There was felt the need of some kind of organiza- 
tion, and this gradually resulted in the development of exogamous 
groups.” But as ‘‘ it is quite possible that the exogamous groups 
were deliberately introduced to regulate marital relations,” and 
as they could only do so by introducing exogamy, wc do not 
see how that system can be the result of the gradual develop- 
ment of an organization qiiclconquc unknown nature. A 
magical organization already existed {Journal oj the Anthropo- 
logical Institute, New Series, i. pp. 284-285). 

The traditions of the Arunta seem here to be first accepted : 
“ quite possibly ” they are correct in stating that an exogamic 
system was purposefully introduced, long after totcmic groups 
had arisen, by “ the deliberate action of certiiin ancestors,” 
and then that myth is rejected, in favour of the giadual develop- 
ment of exogamy, ” out of some form of organization,” unknown. 

People who, like the Arunta, have lost memory of the very 
names of their phratries, cannot conceivai^ly remember the 
nature of the origin of exogamy. Accustomed as they now are to 
tribal councils which introduce new rules, they fancy that, m the 
beginning, new rules were thus introduced. 

Meanwhile the working of magic for the behoof of the totem 
animals and plants, or rather for the name-giving animals of 
Conciusha^^^'^'^^ societies, is not known to Howitl among the 
sa to tribes of primitive social organization, while it is well 
Speac 9 r*a known among the agricultural natives of the Torres 
Islands and among the advanced Sioux and 
Omaha of North America. The practice seems to 
belong rather to the decadence than to the dawn of totemism. 
On the whole, then, there seem to be insuperable difficulties 
in the way of Spencer’s hypothesis that mankind were pro- 
miscuous, as regards marriage, but were organized into co- 
operative magical groups, athwart which came, in some un- 
explained way, the rule of exogamy ; while, when it did come, 
all savages except the Arunta arranged matters so that totem 
kins were exogamous. The reverse was probablv the case, 
totem kins were originally exogamous, and ceased to be .so, 
and even to be kins among the Arunta, in consequence of the 
churinga nanja creed, becoming co-operative magical societies 
(Hartland, Marett, Durkheim and others). 

8 . Spencer and Gillen leave the origin of exogamy an open 


question. Howitt supposes that, m the shape of the phratnac 
division of the tribe into two exogamous moieties, 
the scheme may have been introduced to the tribal 
headmen by a medicine man “ announcing to liis oxogamy. 
fellow headman a command received from some super- 
natural being ...” {Natives of South- Ea^t Australia, pp. 89, 90). 
The Council, so to speak, of “ headmen ” accept the divine 
decree, and the assembled tnbe pass the Act. But this explana- 
tion explains nothing Why did the prophet wish to introduce 
exogamy ? Why were names of animals given, in so many cases, 
to the two exogamous divisions ? As Howitt asks {op, at. p. 1 53), 
” How was It that men assumed the names of objects, which in 
fact must have been the commencement of totemism ? ” 

It js apparent that any theory' which begins by postulating 
the existence of early mankind in promiscuous groups or hordes, 
into which exogamous moieties arc introduced by tribal decree, 
takes for granted that the tribe, with its headman, councils and 
great meetings (not to mention its inspired prophet, with the 
tribal “ All Father ” who insp»ires him), exLsted before any rules 
regulating “marital relations” w^rc evolved Pben if all this 
were probable, we are not told why a promiscuous tribe thought 
good to estaldish exogamous divisions Some native m>ths 
attnlnitc the institution to certain wise ancestors ; some to the 
supernatural “ All Father,” say Baiarne ; some to a treaty 
between Fagle Hawk and Crow’, beings of cosmogonic legend, 
who giv'c names to the phratries. Such myths are mere hypo- 
theses. It is impossible to imagine how early savages, ex hypo- 
lhe:>i promiscuous, saw anything to reform in their state of 
promiscuity. They now think certain unions wrong, because 
they are forbidden : they were not forbidden, originally, because 
they were thought wrong. 

Wcstcrmiirck has endeavoured to escape the difficulty thus : 
“ Among the ancestors of man, as among other animals, there 
was no doubt a time wlien blood relationship was no ^ 

bar to sexual intercourse. But variations here, as 
elsewhere, would naturally prtsent themselves, and 
those of our ancestors who avoided in and in breeding would 
survive,” while the others w’ould die out. This appears to be 
orthodox cvolulionarv’ language, but it carries us no further. 
Human societies are not animals or plants, in whose structure 
various fav'ourablc “ accidents ” occur, producing better types, 
which survive. We ask 7 vhy in human society did “ variations 
present themselves ” ; u'hy did certain sets of human, beings 
“ avoid in and in breeding ” ? Wc are merely told that some 
of our ancestors became exogamous and survived, while others 
remained promiscuous and perished. No light is throwm on the 
problem, —w'hcrcfore did some of our ancestors avoid m and in 
breeding, and become exogamous ? Nothing is gained by saying 
“ thus an instinct would he developed w'hich would be powerful 
enough, as a rule, to prevent injurious unions.” There is no 
“ instinct,” there is a tribal lavvof exogamy. If there had been 
an “ instinct,” it might account for the avoidance of “ m and m 
breeding ’’—that is, it might account for exogamy, ab initio. 
Hut that IS left unaccounted for by the theory which, after 
maintaining that the avoidance produced the instinct, seems to 
argue that the instinct produced the avoidance. Westermarck 
goes on to say that “ exogamy, as a natural extension of the 
instinct, would arise w hen single families united in small hordes.” 
But, if the single families already had the “ instinct,” they would 
not marry within the family : they would be exogamous, — > 
marrjdng only into other families, — before they “ united in small 
hordes ” The difficulty of accounting for exogamy dcK's not 
seem to have been overcome, and no attempt is made to explain 
the animal names of toten kins and phratries. Westermarck, 
however, says that “ there is no reason why wc should assume, 
as so many anthropologists have done, that primitive men 
lived in small endogamous groups, practising incest in every 
degree,” although, as he also says, “ there was no doubt a time 
when lilood relationship was no bar to sexual intercourse.” 
If there was no bar, people would “ piaclise incest in ev^ery 
degree,” — what was there to prevent them ^ {History of Human 
Mamage, pp. 352, 353 (1891)). 
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So far we liave seen no luminous and consistent account of 
how mankind became exogamous, if they began by being 
Dtrkbeim theories rest on the idea that man, 

dwelling in an “ undivided horde ’’ (except so far as 
It was divided into co-operative magical societies), bisected it 
into two exogamous intermarrying moieties. Durkheim has put 
pTward a theoiy w'hich is not at all points easily understood, 
fie supposes timt, “ at the beginning of societies of men. incest 
was not prohibited . . . before each horde (peuplade) (li\ ided 
itself into two primitiv'e ‘ clans ’ at least ” (VAtiHee sucwlo^iqiu ^ 
1. pp. 62, 63). Kai h of tile two “ clans ” claimed descent from a 
different animal, which was its totem, am! its “god ” The two 
clans were exogamous, — out of respect to the blood of their 
totem (with which every member of lie' ilan is mystically one), 
and, being hostile, the tw'u clans raided each other for w^omcn. 
Each clan threw off colonies, which took new totems, new “ gods,” 
though still owning some regard to their original clan, from 
which they had seceded, while abandoning its “ god.” When the 
two “ primary clans ’’ made alliance and connubiunty they became 
the phratrics in the local tribe, and their colonics became the 
totem kins within the phratrics. 

Wc are not told why the original horde was disrupted into two 
hostile and intermarrying “ clans ” : we especially w'onder w'hv 
the horde, if it wanted an animal god, did not choose one animal 
for the whole community , and we may suspect that a difference 
of taste in animal “ gods " caused the hostility of the two clans 
Nor do we sec why, if things occurred thus, the totem kins 
should not represent tw'cnty or thirty differences of religious 
taste, in the original horde, as to the choice of animal gods. 
If the horde was going to vary in opinion, it is unlikely that only 
two factions put forward animal candidates for divinity. Again, 
a “clan” (a totem km, with exogamy and descent deiived 
through mothers) cannot overflow its terntonal area and be 
therefore obliged to send out colonies, for such a clan (as Durkheim 
himself remarks) has no territorial area to overflow. It is not a 
local institution at all. 

While these objections cannot but occur, Durkheim docs 
provide a valid reason for the existence of exogamy. When once 
the groups (however they got them) had totems, with the usual 
taboos on any sort of use of the totem by his human kinsfolk, 
the women of the kin would be tabooed to the men of the same 
kin. In marrying a maiden of lus ow'n totem, a man inevitably 
violates the sanctity of the blood of the totem {L' Annee soew- 
logiqucy i. pp. 47-57* f"f* Rcinach, C idles , mythes el religions. 
vol. i. pp. 162-166) 

Here at last w'e have a theory which accounts for the “ religious 
horror ” that attaches to the violation of the rule of totcmic 
exogamy ; a mysterious entity, the totem, is hereby offended. 
But how did totems, animals, plants and so on, come to be 
mystically solidaires with their human namesakes and kinsmen ? 
We do not observe that Dr Durkheim ever explains why two 
divisions of one horde chose each a different animal god, or why 
the supposed colonics thrown off by these primary clans deserted 
their animal gods for others, or why, and on what principle, 
they all chose new “ gods,” — fresh animals, plants and other 
objects. His hereditary totem is, in practice, the last thing 
that a savage changes. The only case of change on record is a 
recent attempt to increase the range of legal marriages in a 
waning Australian tribe, on whose lands certain species of 
animals are perishing. 

Theories based on a supposed primal state of promiscuity 
certainly encounter, when explaining the social organization 
HoWHVt Australian savages, difficulties which they do not 
surmount. But Howitt l^s provided (apparently 
without fully realizing the merit of his own suggestions) 
a way out of the perplexities caused by the conception of early 
mankind dwelling promiscuously m “ undivided communes.” 
That way out is practically to say J^at, in everyday life, they 
lived in nothing of the sort. Howitt writes (Native Tribes of 
South-East Australia, p. 173): “A study of the evidence . . . 
has led me to the conclusion that the state of society among 
the early Australians was tKatof an ‘ Undivided Commune.^ . . . 


It is, however, well to guard this expression. I do not desire 
to imply necessarily the existence of complete and continuous 
communism between the sexes. The character of the country, 
the necessity of moving from one point to another m search of 
game and vegetable food, would cause any Ihidivided Commune, 
when It assumed dimensions greater than the immediate locality 
could provide with food, to break up into two or more Communes 
of the same character. In addition to this it is clear . . . that 
in the past as now, individual likes and dislikes must have 
existed, so that, admitting the existence of common rights 
between the members of the Commune, these lights would remain 
in abeyance, so far as the separated parts of the Commune were 
concerned But at certain gatherings ... or on great cere- 
monial occasions, all the segments of the original Commune 
would reunite,” and would behave in the fashion now common m 
great licentious festive meetings. 

In the early ages contemplated, how can we postulate “ great 
ceremonial occasions ” or even peaceful assemblies at fruit- 
bearing spots ? How can we postulate a surviving primitive 
sense of solidarity among the scattered segments of promiscuity 
the Commune, obviously very small, owing to lack of 
supplies, and perpetually disintegrated ? But, taking 
the oiiginal groups as very small, and as ruled by likes and 
(lislilces, l)y affection and jealousy, we are no longer concerned 
with a promiscuous horde, but with a little knot of human beings, 
in whom love, parental affection and the jealousy of sires, would 
promptly in.ike discriminations between this pe’-son and that 
person, as regards sexual privileges. Thus we hav^e edged away 
from the hypothesis of the promiscuous indiscnminating horde 
to the opinion of Darwin. “ We may conclude,” he says, “ from 
what WT know' of the jealousy of all male quadrupeds, aimed as 
many of them are with special weapons for battling wnth their 
rivals, that promiscuous intercourse in a state of Nature is 
extremely improbable. . , , The most probable view is that Man 
originally lived in small communities, each (man) with a single 
wife, or, if powerful, with several, whom he jealously guarded 
against all other men.” But, in a community of this early tyjie, 
to guard women jealously would mean constant battle, at least 
when Man became an animal who makes love all the year round. 
So Darwin adds : “Or man may not have been a social animal, 
and yet have lived with several wives, like the Gorilla, — for all 
the natives agree that but one adult male is seen in a band , 
when the young male grows up a contest takes place for the 
mastery, and the strongest, by killing or driving out the others, 
establishes himself as head of the Community. Younger males, 
being thus expelled and wandering about, would, when at last 
successful in finding a partner, prevent too close interbreeding 
within the limits of the same family ” (Descent of MaUy ii. pp. 

361, 363 ('871))- 

Here, then, we have practical Exogamy, as regards unions of 
brothers and sisters, among man still brutish, while the Sire is 
husband of the whole harem of females, probably unchecked as 
regards his daughters. 

On this Darwinian text J. J. Atkinson builds his theory of the 
evolution of exogamy and of savage society in his Pnmal Law 
(Social Origins and Pnmal iMWy by Lang and Atkinson, ^ 

1903). Paternal jealousy “ gave birth to Primal Law, * 

prohibitory of marriage between certain members of a 
family or local group, and thus, in natural sequence, led td forced 
connubial selection beyond its circle, that is, led to Exogamy . . . 
as a habit, not as an expressed law. . . .” The “ expressed law ” 
was necessai ily a later development j conditioned by the circum- 
stances which produced totemism, and sanctioned, as on Durk- 
heim’s scheme, by the totemic taboo. Atkinson worked out his 
theory by a minute study of customs of avoidance between near 
kin by blood or affinity ; by observations on the customs of 
animals, and by hypotheses as to the very gradual evolution of 
human restrictions through many modifications. He also gave 
a theory of the “ classificatory ” system of names for relation- 
ships opposed to that of Morgan. The names are based merely 
“ on reference to relativity of age of a class in relation to the 
group.” The exogamous moieties of « tribe (phratrics) are not 
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the result 01 a reformatory legislative bisection of the tribe, 
but of the existence of “ two intermarrying totem clan groups.” 
The whole treatise, allowing for defects caused by the author’s 
death before the book was printed, is highly original and in- 
genious. The author, however, did not touch on the evolution of 
totemism. 

9. The following system, as a means of making intelligible the 
evolution of Australian totemic society, is proposed by the 
present writer. We may suggest that men originally 
Byttem, ** Cyclopean family ” of 

Atkinson ; that is, in Darwm’s “ family group,” con- 
taining but one adult male, with the femakis, the adolescent 
males being driven out, to find each a female mate, or mates, 
elsewhere if they can. With increase of skill, improvements in 
implements and mitigation of ferocity, such groups may become 
larger, in a given area, but men may retain the habit of seeking 
mates outside the limits of the group of contiguity ; the “ avoid- 
ance ” of brothers and sisters may already have arisen. Among 
the advanced Arunta, now, a man may speak freely to his elder 
sisters ; to younger sisters, or “ tribal sisters,” he may not speak, 
“ or only at such a distance that the features are indistinguish- 
able ” This archaic rule of avoidance would be a step facilitating 
the permission to adult males to dwell in their paternal group, 
avoiding their sisters. Such groups, whether habitually exoga- 
mous or not, will require names for each other, and various 
reasons would yield a preference to names derived from animals. 
These are easily signalled in gesture language ; are easily 
presented in pirtographs and tattooing ; are even now, among 
savages and boys, the most usual sort of personal nicknames ; 
and are widely employed as group names of villagers in European 
folk-lore. Among European rustics such group sobriquets are 
usual, but are resented. The savage, with his ideas of the equality 
or superiority of animals to himself, sees nothing to resent in an 
animal sobriquet, and the names, originally group sobriquets, 
would not find more difficulty in being accepted than “ Whig,” 
“ Tory,” “ Huguenot,” “ Cavalier,” “ Christian,” ” Cameronian,” 
— all of them originally nicknames given from without. Again, 
“ Wry Nose ” and “ Crooked Mouth ” are derisive nicknames, 
but they are the translations of the ancient Celtic clan names 
Cameron and Campbell. The nicknames “ Naked Dogs,” 

Liars,” “ Buffalo Dung,” “ Men who do not laugh,” “ Big 
Topknots,” have been thoroughly accepted by the gentes ” 
of the Blackfoot Indians, now passing out of Totemism (Gnnnell, 
Blackfoot Lodge Tales, pp. 208-225). 

As Howitt writes, ‘‘ the assumption of the names of objects 
by men must in fact have been the origin of totemism.” Howitt 
does not admit the theory that the totem names came to arise 
in this way, but this way is a 7 >era causa. Names must be given 
cither from within or from without. A group, in savagery, 
has no need of a name for itself ; “ we ” arc “we,” or are 
“ The Men ” ; for all other adjacent groups names are needed. 
The name of one totem, Thaballa, “ The Laughing Boy ” totem, 
among the Warramunga and another tribe, is quite trans- 
parently a nickname, as is Karit, “ The Grown-up Men ” (Spencer 
and Gillen, Northern Tribes of Central Australia, p, 207). 

There is nothing, prima facie, which renders this origin of 
animal, plant and other such names for early savage groups 
at all improbable. They would not even be resented, as now arc 
the animal names for villagers in the Orkneys, the Channel 
Islands, France, Cornwall and in ancient Israel (for examples 
sec Social Origins, pp. 295-301). The names once accepted, 
and their origin forgotten, would be inevitably regarded as 
implying a mystic rapport betw’een the bestial and the human 
namesakes. Crow, Eagle Hawk, Grub, Bandicoot, Opossum, 
Emu, Kangaroo and so on (see Name). On this subject it is 
enough to cite J. G. Frazer, in The Golden Bough (2nd ed., 
vol. i. pp. 404-446). Here will be found a rich and satisfactory 
collection of proof that community of name implies mystic 
rapport. Professor Rhys is quoted for the statement that 
probably “ the whole Aryan race believed at one time not only 
that the name was a part of the man, but that it was that part 
of him which is termed the soul.” In such a mental stage the 


men “ Crows ” identify themselves with the actual Crow species: 
the birds are now “ of their flesh,” are fabled to be their ancestors, 
or the men have been evolved out of the birds. The Crow is 
sacro-sanct, a friend and protector, and a centre of taboos, 
one of which is the prohibition preventing a Crow man from 
intercourse with a Crow woman, “ however far apart their 
hunting grounds may have been.” All men and women Crows 
are recognized as brothers and sisters in the Crow, and are not 
intermarriagcable. 

On these lines the prohibition to infringe the totem taboo 
by marriage within the totem name is intelligible, but the 
system of phratries has yet to be accounted for. It is obvious 
that the names could only have been given originally to local 
groups * the people w'ho held this or that local habitation 
received the name. Suppose that the rule of each such group, 
or heart circle, had been “ no marriage within the local group 
or camp,” as in Atkinson’s scheme. When the groups accept 
their new names, the rule becomes, “ no marriage within local 
group Eagle Hawk, group Crow,” and so on So far the animal 
giving the group name may not yet have become a revered 
totem. The result of the rule would inevitably be, in three or 
four generations, that in groups Crow or Eagle Hav\k, there were 
no Crows or Eagle Hawks by descent, if the children took the 
names of descent from their mothers ; for the sake of differentia- 
tion : the Ant w'oman’s children in local group Crow being Ants, 
the Grub woman’s children being Grubs, the Eagle Hawk 
woman’s children being Eagle Hawks, — all m local group Crow, 
and inheriting the names of the local groups whence their mothers 
were brought into local group Crow. 

By this means (indicated first by McLennan) each member of a 
local group would have a local group name, say Eagle Hawk, 
and a name by female descent, say Kangaroo, m addition, as now, 
to his or her personal name. In this way, all members of each 
local group would find, in any other local group, people of his 
name of descent, and, as the totem belief grew to maturity, 
kinsmen of his in the totem. When this fact was realized, it 
would inevitably make for peace among all contiguous groups. 
In place of taking women by force, at the risk of shedding 
kmdred blood, peaceful betrothals between men and women of 
diffeTcnt local group names and of different names by descent 
could be arranged Say that local groups Eagle Hawk and Crow 
took the lead in this arrangement of alliance and connubium, 
and that (as they would naturally flourish in the strength con- 
ferred by union) the other local groups came into it, ranging 
themselves under Eagle Hawk and Crow, w’e should have the 
existing primitive type of organization : Local Groups Eagle 
Hawk (Muheara) and Crow (Kilpara) would have become the 
widely diffused phratries, Muhvara and Kilpara, wdth all the 
totem kins within them. 

But, on these lines, some members of any totem kin, say Cat, 
would be in phratiy' Eagle Hawk, some would be in phratry 
Kilpara as now' (for the different reason already indicated) 
among the Arunta. Such persons were in a quandary. By 
phratry law', as being in opposite phratries, a Cat m Eagle Hawk 
phratry could marr>' a Cat in Crow phratr>^ But, by totem law, 
this was impossible. To avoid the clash of law, all Cats had to 
go into one phratry or the other, either into Eagle Hawk or 
into Crow. 

Two whole totem kins were in the same unhappy position. 
The persons who were Eagle Hawks by descent could not be in 
Eagle Hawk local group, now phratiy, as we have already showm. 
They w'ere in Crow phratry, they could not, by phratry law, 
marrv' in their own phratry, and to marry in Eagle Hawk w^as 
to break the old law , “ no marriage within the local group name.” 
Their only chance w'as to return to Eagle Hawk phratry, while 
Crow' totem kin w'cnt into Crow phratry, and thus wc often find, 
in fact, that in Australian phratries Muhvara (Eagle Hawk) 
there IS a totem kin Eagle Hawk, and m Kilpara phratry (Crow) 
there is a totem kin Crow. This arrangement — the totem kin 
within the phratiy' of its own name— has long been known to 
exist in America. The Thlmkets have Raven phratiyy with 
totem kins Raven, Frog, Gnose, &c., and Wolf phratry, with 
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totem kins Wolf, Bear, E^gle, &c. (Frazer, Totcmism^ pp. 61, 62 
(1887)). Australia the fact has hitherto escaped observa- 
tion, because so many phratry names are not translated, while, 
though Muhvara and Kilpara arc translated, the Eagle Hawk 
and Crow totem kins within them bear other names for the same 
birds, more recent names, or tribal native names, such as Bdtari 
and Waa, while Mukwara and Kilpara may have been names 
borrowed, within the institution of phratries, from some alien 
tribe now perhaps extinct. 

We have now sketched a scheme explanatory of the most 
primitive type of social organization in Australia. The tendency 
is for phratries first to lose the meanings of their names, and, 
next, for their names to lapse into obliviem, as among the Arunta ; 
the work of regulating marriage being done by the opposed 
Matrimonial Classes. 

These classes are obviously an artificial arrangement, intended 
to restrict marriage to persons on the same level as generations. 
The meanings of the class names are only known with certainty 
in two cases, and then arc names of animals^ while there i-s 
reason to suspect that animal names occur in four or five of 
the eight classrnames which, in different dialect forms, prevail 
in central and northern Australia. Conceiva]:)ly the new class 
regulations made use of the old totemic machinery of nomen- 
clature. But until Australian philologists can trace the original 
meanings of Class names, further speculation is premature. 

10. Much might be said about the way out of totemism. 
When once descent and inheritance are traced through males, 
the social side of totemism begins to break up. One 
way out is the Arunta way, where totems no longer 
totemjgm, designate kinships. Tn parts uf America totems arc | 
simply fading into heraldr)^ or into magical societies, I 
while the '‘gentes,” once totemic, have acquired new names, j 
dften local, as among the Sioux, or mere sobriquets, as among I 
the Blackfeet. In Melanesia the phratries, whether named or 
nameless, have survived, while the totems have left hut a few 
traces which some consider disputable {Social Origins^ pp 176- 
184). Among the Bantu of South Africa the tribes have sacred 
animals {Sthoko)^ which may be survivals of the totems of the 
chief local totem group, with male descent in the tribe, the whole 
of which now bears the name of the sacred animal. Even in 
Australia, among tribes where there is reckoning of descent 
in the male line, and where there are no matrimonial classes, 
the tendency is for totems to dwindle, while exogamy becomes 
local, the nile being to marry out of the district, not out of the 
kin (Howitt, Native Tribes 0] South-East Australia, pp. 270-272 ; 
cf. pp. 135-137). 

The problem as to why, among savages all on the same low 
level of material culture, one tribe derives descent through 
women, while its nearest neighbouring tribe, with ceremonies, 
rites, beliefs and myths like its own, and occupying lands of 
similar character in a bimdar dimatc, traces de.scent through 
men, seems totally insoluble. Again, we find that the civilized 
Lycians, as dost nbed by Herodotus (book 1. ch. 173), reckoned 
lineage in the female line, while the naked savages of north 
and central Australia reckon in the male line. Our knowledge 
does not enable us to explain the change from female to male 
tracing of lineage. Y et the change was essential for the formation 
of the family system of civilized life. The change maybe observed 
taking place in the region of North-West America peopled by the 
Thlinket, Haida and Salish tribes ; the first arc pure totemists, 
the last have arrived, practically, in the south, at the modern 
family, while a curious intermediate stage pei^^ades the inter- 
jacent region. 

The best authority on the Family developed in different shapes 
in North-West America is Cliarles Hill-Tout (cf. Origin of the 
Totemism of the Aborigines of British Columbia,^’ Transactions 
of the Royal Society of Canada, vol. vii. sect, ii, 1901). He, 
like many American and some English and continental students, 
applies the term totem ” not only to the hereditary totem of 
the exogamous kin, but to the animal familiars of individual 
men or wonijj^called maniius, naguals, nyarongs and yunbeai, 
among 3 J^ortS^Bferican Indians, in South America, in Borneo 


and in the Euahlayi tribe of New South Wales. These animal 
familiars are chosen by individuals^ obeying the monition of 
dreams, or are assigned to them at birth, or at puberty, by the 
tribal magicians. It has often been suggested that totemism 
arose when the familiar of an individual became hereditary 
among his descendants. This could not occur under a system 
of reckoning descent and inheriting the kin name through 
women, but as a Tsimshian myth says that a man’s sister 
adopted his animal familiar, the bear, and transmitted it to her 
offspring, Hill-Tout supposes that this may have been the origin 
of totem »sm in tribes with reckoning of descent in the female 
line. Instances, howwer are not known to exist m practice, 
and myths are mere baseless savage hypotheses. 

Exogamy, m his opinion, is the result of treaties of political 
alliance with exclusive inic coimuhium between two sets of kins- 
folk by blood, totemism b nng a mere accidental concomitant. 
This theory evades the difficulties raised by the hypothesis of 
deliberate reformatory legislation introducing the bisection of 
the tribe into exogamous societies. 

Ai^thorities - The study of the History of the Family has been 
subject to great fluctuation ol opinion, as unexpected evidence has 
kept pouring in from many quaitcis The thc‘or) of primal promis- 
cuity, whicli in 1870 succeeded to Sir Henry Maine’s patuanluil 
they IV, has endured many attacks, and thcie is a tendency to leturn, 
not j)iecisely to the “ pati larchal theoiy,” l)ut to the view tli.it tlte 
jealousy of tlie Sire of the “ Cyclopean family,” or ” Gonll.i family ” 
indicated by Darwin, has had much to do with laying the bases of 
” pnmal law ” The whole subject has been especially studied by 
English-speaking wiiteis, as the English and Auu'ricans are brought 
most into contact with the most aichaic sav'age societies Among 
foreigners, m addition to Staickc, Wcstcimarck and Dnrkheim, 
already cited, may be iiKTit toned Piofessor J Kohler, Zur Ur~ 
geschtihie der Ehe (Stuttgart, 1807) Frofessor Kohler is m favour 
ol a remote piist of ” coliective marriage,” indicated, as m Morgan's 
hypothesis, by the existing savage names of iclationships, which aic 
cxpiessive of relations of consanguinity E S Hartland [Prinn- 
Uve Paiermtv, loio) discusses myths of supernatuial birth m 
relation to the histoiy of the Family 

A careful and w'dlr reasoned v\ork by Herr Cunow {Die Veiwandt- 
^chajii Orgainsationen dee Anshalneiiei , Stuttgart, 1894) deals with 
the matnmonial Classes of Australian tubes Cuimw su])2)osc^s that 
descent w'as originally reckoned m the male line, and lb.it tribes 
with thivS organization (such as the N.xrnnyen) are the more piimitivc 
In this opinion he has lew allies and on the ongm ol Exogamy lit; 
seems to possess no doniiile ideas Piklei 's Urspunif^ dt ? Totcmi^wiis 
(Berlin, j<9oo) cxplauu Totemism as ausmg liom the need of names 
for early groups of men names which could be expressed in j'ucto- 
graphs and tattooing, to winch w'e may add ” gesture' language ” 
This i-s much akin to the theory whicJi w'c have already suggested, 
though Pilvk'r st ein> to Punk that the pictograiih (say of a Crow' or an 
Eagle Hawk) was prior to the group name. But, he remarks, like 
Howitt, ” the gcim of Totemism is the naming ” , .and the com- 
munity of name between the animal species and the human group 
led to the belief that there was an importoiit connexion between the 
men and their name-gn mg animal 

Other useful sources ot intonnation are the annual Eeqiorts of the 
Bureau of Ethnology (Washington), the Jouuial of the Tfisiihde of 
the Anthiopalo^ual Softety, Polk Loie (the org.in of the Folk Lore 
Society), and Durkheim’s L’Amue soi wloftiffue. Tahon ei toUmiwte 
d by M. A van Genuep (Lc'roux, I’aris, 1904) is a 

valuable cemtnbution to know Edge. 

Foi India, where va'stiges of totemism linger m the hill tribes, 
see ^isley and Crooke, Tribes and Castes, vols 1 , 11 , 111 , iv ; and 
Croo.v(‘, Popular Religion, also Ciooke in J A . 1 (NS), vol 1. 

pp ^32-244. (A L) 

FAMINE (Ivat. fames, hunger), extreme and general scarcity of 
food, causing distress and deaths from starvation among the 
population of a district or country. Famines have caused wide- 
spread suffering in all countries and ages. A list of the chief 
famines recorded by history is given faither on. The causes of 
famine are partly natural and partly artificial. Among the 
natural causes may be classed all failures of crops due to excess 
or defect of rainfall and other meteorological phenomena, or 
to the ravages of insects and vermin. Among the artificial 
causes may be classed war and economic errors in the production, 
transport and sale of food-stuffs. 

The natural causes of famine are still mainly outside our 
control, though science enables agriculturists to combat them 
more successfully, and the improvement in means of transport 
allows a rich harvest in one land to supplement the defective 
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■'Crops in anot^ier. In tropical countries drought Is the commonest 
cause of a failure in the harvest, and where great droughts 
are not uncommon— as in parts of India and Australia — the 
hydraulic engineer comes to the rescue by devising systems of 
water^storage and irrigation. It is less easy to provide against 
the evils of excessive rainfall and of frost, hail and the like. 
The experience of the French in Algiers shows that it is possible 
to stamp out a plague of locusts, such as is the greatest danger to 
the farmer in many parts of Argentina. But the ease with whkh 
food can nowadays be tran&|)orted from one part of the world to 
another minimizes the danger of famine from natural causes, as 
we can hardly conceive that the whole food-producing area of 
the world should be thus affected at once. 

The artificnal causes of famuie have mostly ceased to be 
-operative on any large scale. Chief among them is war, which 
may cause a shortage of food -supplies, either by its direct 
ravages or by depleting the su{>|)ly of agricultural lalmur. But 
only local famines are likely to arise from this cause. Legislative 
interference with agricultural operations or with the distribution 
of food-supplies, currency restrictions and failure of transport, 
which have all caused famines in the past, are unlikely thus to 
operate again ; nor is it probable that the modern speculators 
who attempt to make ‘‘ corners ” in wheat could produce the 
evil effects contemplated in the old statutes against forestallers 
and regrators. 

Such local famines as may occur in the 20th century will 
probably be attributable to natural causes. It is impossible to 
regulate the minfall of any district, or wholly to supply its 
failure by any system of water-storage. Irrigation is better 
able to bring fertility to a naturally and district than to avert 
the failure of crops in one which is naturally fertile. The true 
palliative of famine is to be found in the improvement of methods 
of transp<irt, which make it possible rapidly to convey food from 
one district to another. But the efficiency of this preventive 
estops short at the point of saving human life. It cannot prevent 
a rise in prices, with the consequent suffering among the poor. 
Still, every year makes it less likely that the world will see a 
renewal of the great famines of the past, and it is only the 
countries where civilization is still backward that are m much 
danger of even a local famine. 

Great Famines — Amoiij^sl tlie gn-al farinncb of hii>toiy may be* 
named the lollowing — 

13 c. 436 Fainim* at Rome, when thousands of starving 

people threw themselves into the Tiber. 

A.D. 42 (ireat latnine in Egy}_)t. 

650 Famine thioughout India. 

«S79 Universal famine 

<>41, 1022 Great tamines in India, in which entire provinces 
and 1033 were depopulated and man w'as driven to canni- 
balism. 

TOO 5 Famine in England. 

loiO Famine thioughout Europe 

1064-1072 Seven \ ears’ f.imine in Egypt 

1148-1159 Elpvt'ii yeais’ famine m Iiulia, 

1162 luiiversal famine. 

1344-1345 Great famine in India, when the Mogul empeior 
was un.ible to obtain the nccc‘^saiics Jor liis house- 
hold The famine conlinuLd for years and 
thousands upon thous.ands of people perished of 
want. 

J396-T407 The Durga Devi famine 111 India, lasting twelve 
yeai s 

1586 Famine- m England which ga\c use to the Poor Law- 

system 

1661 Famine- in India, when not a drop of ram tell foi 

two veais. 

1769 -1770 Gicat lamme in Bengal, when a third of the popu- 
lation (10,000,000 persons) perished 

T783 The Chalisa lamme in India, which extended from 
the eastern edge of the Benares province to 
Lahoii- and Jammu. 

1790-1792 The 1)0] i Bara, 01 skull famine, in India, so-called 
because the people died m such numbers that 
they coilltl not be buried According to tradition 
this was one of the severest famines ever know-n. 
It extended over the whole of Bombay into 
Hyderabad and alfected the northern districts of 
Madras Relief w’orks were first opened during 
this famine in Madras. 


A D T838 Intense famine in North-West Provinces (United 

Provinces) of India ; 800 ,000 penshexl 

1,846-1847 Famine m Ireland, due to tiic failure of the potato- 
crop Gnuits were made by parliament amount- 
ing to ^10,000,000 

1861 Famine m North-West India. 

1866 Famine in Bt-ngal and Orissa , one million perished. 

1869 Intense famine an Kajputana ; one miiiion and a 

halt perished The government miuatcd the 
policy of saving life 

1874 Famine in Bchar, India Gov'cmnnmt relief in 

excess of the neeila of tlie people 

1876- 1878 Famine m Bombay, Madras and Mysore; five 

millions perish. Jiebef insufficient. 

1877- 1878 Scveie famine m north China Nine and a half 

millions said to have perished. 

1887-1889 Famine m (Tuna 

1891-1892 Famine m Russia. 

1897 Famine in India (lovcrnmcnt policy of saving life 

succeasful Mansion Iloust- fund £550,000 

1899-1901 Famine in India One million people perished. 
Estimated loss to India £50,000,000 The- govern- 
ment spent £io,o<jo,ooo on relief, and at one time 
there were 4,500,000 people on the relief works 

2905 Famine in Russia. 

Famines in India — Owing to its tropical situation and its 
almost entire dependence upon the monsoon rams, India is 
more liable than any other counm^ in the world to crop failures, 
which upon occasion deepen into famine. Every v ear sufficient 
rain falls in India to secure an abundant harvxst if it were 
evenly distributed over the whole country ; but as a matter of 
fact the distribution is so uneven and so uncertain that every 
year some district buffers from insufficient rainfall. In fact, 
famine is, to all intents and purposes, endemic in India, and is a 
problem to reckon with every year in some portion of that vast 
area. The people depend so entirely upon agriculture, and the 
harv^est is so entirely destroyed by a single monsoon failure, 
that wherever a total failure occurs the landless labourer is 
immediately thrown out of work and remains out of w'ork for 
the whole year. The question is thus one of lack of employment, 
rather than lack of food. The food is there, perhaps at a slightly 
enhanced price, but the unemployed labourer has no money to 
buy it. The problem is very much the same as that met by the 
British Poor Law system. Every year in England a poor rate 
of son^c £22,000,000 is expended for a population of 40 millions ; 
while it is only in an exceptional year in India that £10,000,000 
are spent on a population of 300 millions 

Famines seem to recur in India at periodical intervals, which 
have been Iield to be in some way dependent on the sun-spot 
period. Ever)^ fivT or ten years the annual scarcity widens 
its area and becomes a recognized famine ; every or a 
hundred years whole provinces are invoh^ed, loss of life becomes 
widespread, and a great famine is recorded. In the 140 years 
since Warren Hastings initiated British rule in India, there havx* 
been nineteen famines and five severe scarcities. For the period 
preceding British rule the records have not been so well pre- 
served, but there is ample ev idence to show that famine was just 
as frequent in its incidence and infinitely more deadly in its 
effects under the native rulers of India. In the great" Bengal 
famine of 1769-1770, which occurred shortly after the foundation 
of British rule, but w'hile the native officials Were still in power, 
a third of the population, or ten millions out of thirty millions, 
perished. From this it may be guessed what ocrurred m the 
centuries under Mogul rule, when for yefirs there was no rain, 
when famine lasted for three, four or tW'elvc years, and entire 
cities were left without an inhabitant In the famine of 1901, 
the W'orst of recent years, the loss of life in British districts was 
3 % of the population affected, as against 33 % in the Bengal 
famine of 1770. 

The native rulers of India seem to have made no effort to 
relieve the Sufferings of their subjects in times of famine ; and 
e\en down to 1866 the British government had no settled 
famine policy. In that year the Orissa famine awakened the 
public conscience, and the commission presided o\er by Sir 
Cieorge Campbell laid down the lines upon which subsequent 
famine-relief was organized. In the Rajputana famine of 1869 
the humanG principle of Ba\dng every possible life was first 
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enunciated. In the Behar famine of 1874 this principle was even 
carried to an extreme, the cost was enormous, and the people 
were in danger of being pauperized. The resulting reaction 
caused a regrettable loss of life in the Madras and Bombay 
famine of 1876-1878 ; and the Famine Commission of 1880, 
followed by those of 1898 and 1901, laid down the principle that 
every possible life must be saved, but that the wages on relief 
works must be so regulated in relation to the market rate of 
wages as not to undermine the independence of the people. The 
experience gained in the great famines of 1898 and 1901 has been 
garnered by these commissions, and stored up in the ‘‘ famine 
codes of each separate province, where rules are provided for 
the treatment of famine directly a crop failure is seen to be 
probable. The first step is to open test works ; and directly 
they show the necessity, regular relief works are established, 
in which the people may earn enough to keep them from starva- 
tion, until the time comes to sow the next crop. 

As a result of the severe famine of 1878-1879, Lord Lytton’s 
government ’instituted a form of insurance against famine known 
as the Famine Insurance Grant. A sum of Rs. 1,500,000 was 
to be yearly set aside for purposes of famine relief. 'Fhis scheme 
has been widely misunderstood ; it has been assumed that an 
entirely separate fund was created, and that in years when 
the specified sum was not paid into this fund, the purpose of the 
government w^as not carried out. But Sir John Strachey, 
the author of the scheme, explains in his book on India that 
the original intention was nothing more than the annual applica- 
tion of surplus revenue, of the indicated amount, to purposes 
of famine relief ; and that when the country was free from 
famine, this sum should be regularly devoted to the discharge 
of debt, or to the prevention of debt which would otherwise 
have been incurred for the construction of railways and canals. 
The sum of 1} crorcs is regularly set aside for this purpose, 
and is devoted as a rule to the construction of protective irriga- 
tion works, and for investigating and preparing new projects 
falling under the head of protective works. 

The measures by which the government of India chiefly 
endeavours to reduce the liability of the country to famine arc 
the promotion of railways ; the extension of canal and well 
irrigation ; the reclamation of waste lands, with the establish- 
ment of fuel and fodder reserves ; the introduction of agricultural 
improvements ; the multiplication of industries ; emigration ; 
and finally the improvement where necessary of the revenue and 
rent systems. In times of famine the function of the railways 
in distributing the grain is just as important as the function of the 
irrigation-canals in increasing the amount grown. There is 
always enough grain within the boundaries of India for the needs 
of the people ; the only difliculty is to transport it to the tract 
where it is required at a particular moment. Owing to the ex- 
tension of railways, in the famines of 1898 and 1901 there was 
never any dearth of food in any famine-stricken tract ; and the 
only difliculty was to find enough rolling-stock to cope with the 
demand. Irrigation protects large tracts against famine, and 
has immensely increased the wheat output of the Punjab ; the 
Irrigation Commission of 1903 recommended the addition of 6J 
million acres to the irrigated area of India, and that recommenda- 
tion is being carried out at an annual cost of millions sterling 
for twenty years, but at the end of that time the list of works 
that will return a lucrative interest on capital will be practically 
exhausted. Loca^ conditions do not make irrigation everywhere 
possible. 

As five-sixths of the whole population of India are dependent 
upon the land, any failure of ^riculture becomes a national 
calamity. If there were more industries and manufactures in 
India, the dependence on the land would not be so great and the 
liability to lack of occupation would not be so uniform in any 
particular district. The remedy for this is the extension of 
factories and home industries ; but European capital is difficult 
to obtain in India, and the native capitalist prefers to hoard his 
rupees. The extension of industries, therefore, is a work of time. 

It is sometimes alleged by native Indian politicians that famines 
arft growing worse under British rule, because India is becoming 


exhausted by an excessive land revenue, a civil service too 
expensive for her needs, military expenditure on imperial objects, 
and the annual drain of some £15,000,000 for home charges.” 
The reply to this indictment is that the British land revenue is 
£16,000,000 annually, whereas Aurangzeb’s over a smaller area, 
allowing for the difference in the value of the rupee, was 
£110,000,000; though the Indian Civil Service is expensive, 
its cost is more than covered by the fact that India, under 
British guarantee, obtains her loans at 3t % as against 10 % 
or more paid by native rulers ; though India has a heavy military 
burden, she pays no contribution to the British navy, which 
protects her seaboard from invasion; the drain of the home 
charges cannot be very great, as India annually absorbs 6 millions 
sterling of the precious metals ; in 1899-1900, a year of famine, 
the net imports of gold and silver were 130 millions. Finally, 
it IS estimated by the census commissioners that m the famine of 
1901 three million people died in the native states and only one 
million in Briti.sh territory. 

See Cornelius Walford, “ On the Fcamincs of the Wot Id, Past and 
Present ” {Journal of the Statistical SocietVy 1878-1879) , Romesh 
C Diitt, Famines tn India (1900) , Robert Wallace, Famine in 
India (1900) ; George Campbell, Famines tn India (1769-1788) , 
Chronological List of Famines for all India (Madras Administration 
Report, 1885) ; J C Geddes, Administrative Experience in Former 
Famines (1874) ; Statistical Atlas of India (1895) , F H S. Mere- 
wether, T/tym/gA Fa 0/ (1898) ; G W Forrest, 

The Famine in India (iSy8) ; E. A B. Hodgetts, In the Tiack of the 
Russian Famine (1892) . W. B. Steveni, Through Famine-stricken 
Russia (1892), Vaughan Nash, The Great Famine (1900); Lady 
Hope, Sir Arthur Cotton (1900) ; Lord Curzon in India (1905) , 
T W. Holdcrness, Narrative of the Famine of iSgO-iHgj {c 8812 ot 
1898) ; the Indian Famine Commission reports of 1880, 1898 and 
1900; report of the Indian Irrigation Commission (igoi-1903) ; 
C. W. McMmn, Famine Truths^ Half-Truths, Untruths (1902) ; 
Theodore Monson, Indian Industrial Organization (X9o(-)). 

FAN (Lat. vannus ; Fr. eventatl), in its usually restricted 
meaning, a light implement used for giving motion to the air 
in order to produce coolness to the face ; the word is, however, 
also applied to the winnowing fan, for separating chaff from 
grain, and to various engineering appliances for ventilation, &c. 
Venitlabrum and flabelluni are names under which ecclesiastical 
fans are mentioned in old inventories. Fans for cooling the face 
have been in use in hot climates from remote ages. A bas-relief 
in the British Museum represents Sennacherib with female 
figures carrying feather fans. They were attributes cf royalty 
along with horse-hair fiy-flappers and umbrellas. Examples 
may be seen in plates of the Egyptian sculptures at Thebes 
and other places, and also in the ruins of Persepolis. In the 
museum of Boulak, near Cairo, a wooden fan handle showing 
holes fur feathers is still preserved. It is from the toml) of Amen- 
hotep, of the i8th dynasty, 17th century B.c. In India fans 
were also attributes of men in authority, and sometimes sacred 
emblems. A heart-shaped fan, with an ivory handle, of unknown 
age, and held in great veneration by the Hindus, was given to 
King Edward VII. when prince of Wales. Large punkahs or 
screens, moved by a servant who docs nothing else, are in 
common use in hot countries, and particularly India. 

Fans were used in the early middle ages to keep flies from the 
sacred elements during the celebrations of the Christian mysteries. 
Sometimes they were round, with bells attached— of silver or 
silver gilt. Notices of such fans in the ancient records of St 
PauFs, London, Salisbury cathedral and many other churches 
exist still. For these purposes they are no longer used in the 
Western church, though they are retained m some Oriental rites. 
The large feather fans, however, are still carried in the state 
processions of the supreme pontiff in Rome, though not used 
during the celebration of the mass. The fan of Queen Theodo- 
hnda (7th century) is still preserved in the treasury of the 
cathedral of Monza. Fans made part of the bridal outfit, or 
mundus muliebris, of Roman ladies. 

Folding fans had their origin in Japan, and were imported 
thence to China. They were in the shape still used — a segment 
of a circle of paper pasted on a light radiating framework of 
bamboo, and variously decorated, some in colours, others of 
white paper on which verses or jentences are written. It is a 
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compliment in China to invite a friend or distinguished guest 
to write some sentiment on your fan as a memento of any special 
occasion, and this practice has continued. A fan that has some 
celebrity in France was presented by the Chinese ambassador to 
the comtesse dc Clauzel at the coronation of Napoleon I. in 
1804. When a site was given in 1635, on an artificial island, 
for the settlement of Portuguese merchants in Nippo in Japan, 
the spare was laid out m the form of a fan as emblematic of an 
object agreeable for general use. Men and women of every rank 
both in China and Japan carry fans, even artisans using them 
with one hand while working with the other. In China they are 
often made of carved ivory, the sticks being plates very thin and 
sometimes carved on both sides, the intervals between the carved 
parts pierced with astonishing delicacy, and the plates held 
together by a ribbon. The Japanese make the two outer guards 
of the stick, which cover the others, occasionally of beaten iron, 
extremely thin and light, damascened with gold and other metals. 

Fans were used by Portuguese ladies in the 14th century, 
and were well known in England before the close of the reign 
of Richard II. In France the inventory of Charles V. at the end 
of the 14th century mentions a folding ivory fan. They were 
brought into general use in that country by Catherine de’ 
Medici, probably from Italy, then in advance of other countries 
in all matters of personal luxury. The court ladies of Henry 
VIII.’s reign in England were used to handling fans. A lady in 
the “ Dance of Death ” by Holbein holds a fan. Queen Elizabeth 
is painted with a round feather fan in her portrait at Gorham- 
bury ; and as many as twenty-seven are enumerated m her 
inventory ( i6o6). Cory at, the English traveller, in 1608 describes 
them as common in Italy. They also became of general use 
from that time in Spam. In Italy, France and Spain fans had 
special conventional uses, and various actions in handling them 
grew into a code of signals, by which ladies were supposed to 
convey hints or signals to admirers or to rivals in society. A 
paper in the Spectator humorously proposes to establish a 
regular drill for these purposes. 

The chief seat of the European manufacture of fans during 
the 17 th century was Paris, where the sticks or frames, whether 
of wood or ivory, were made, and the decorations painted on 
mounts of very carefully prepared vellum (incorrectly called 
chicken skin) — a material stronger and tougher than paper, 
which breaks at the folds. Pans makers exported Ians unpainted 
to Madrid and other Spanish cities, where they were decorated 
by native artists. Many were exported complete ; of old fans 
c^lcd Spanish a great number were in fact made in France. 
Louis XIV. issued edicts at various times to regulate the manu- 
facture. Besides fans mounted with parchment, Dutch fans of 
ivory were imported into Paris, and decorated by the heraldic 
painters in the process called Verms Martin,” after a famous 
carriage painter and inventor of colourless lac varnish. Fans of 
this kind belonging to Queen Victoria and the baroness de 
Rothschild were exhibited in 1870 at Kensington. A fan of the 
date of 1660, representing sacred subjects, is attributed to 
Philippe de Champagne, another to Peter Oliver in England in 
the 17th century. Cano de Arevalo, a Spanish painter of the 
17th century, devoted himself to fan painting. Some harsh 
expressions of Queen Christina to the young ladies of the French 
court are said to have caused an increased ostentation in the 
splendour of their fans, which were set with jewels and mounted 
in gold. Rosalba Carriera was the name of a fan painter of 
celebrity in the 17th century. Le Brun and Romanelli were 
much employed during the same period. Klingstet, a Dutch 
artist, enjoyed a considerable reputation in the latter part of 
the 17th and the first thirty years of the i8th century. 

The revocation of the edict of Nantes drove many fan-makers 
out of France to Holland and England. The trade in England 
was well established under the Stuart sovereigns. Petitions 
were addre«;sed by the fan-makers to Charles II. against the im- 
portation of fans from India, and a duty was levied upon such 
fans in consequence. This importation of Indian fans, according 
to Savary, extended also to France. During the reign of Louis 
XV. carved Indian and China fans displaced to some extent those 
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formerly imported from Italy, which had been painted on 
swanskin parchment prepared with various perfumes. 

During the 18th century all the luxurious ornamentation of 
the day was bestowed on fans as far as they could display it. 
The sticks were made of mother-of-pearl or ivory, carved with 
extraordinary skill in France, Italy, England and other countries. 
They were painted from designs of Boucher, Watteau, Lancret 
and other “genre” painters; Hebert, Rau, Chevalier, Jean 
iioquet, Mme Vcrite, arc known as fan-painters These fashions 
were followed in most countries of Europe, with certain national 
differences. Taffeta and silk, as well as fine parchment, were 
used for the mounts. Little circles of glass were let into the 
stick to be looked through, and small telescopic glasses were 
sometimes contrived at the pivot of the stick. They were 
occasionally mounted with the finest point lace. An interesting 
fan (belonging to Madame de I’hiac in France), the work of Le 
Flamand, was presented by the municipality of Dieppe to Marie 
Antoinette on the birth of her son the dauphin From the time 
of the Revolution the old luxury expended on fans died out. 
Fine examples ceased to be exported to England and other 
countries. The painting on them represented scenes or per- 
sonages connected with political events. At a later period fan 
mounts were often prints coloured by hand. The events of the 
day mark the date of many examples found in modem collections. 
Among the fan-makers of modern days the names of Alexandre, 
Duvelleroy, Fayet, Vanier became w'ell known in Pans ; and 
the designs of Charles Conder (1868-1909) have brought his 
name to the front in this art. Painters of distinction often 
design and paint the mounts, the best designs being figure 
subjects. A great impulse was given to the manufacture and 
painting of fans in England after the exhibition which took place 
at South Kensington in 1870. Modem collections of fans take 
their date from the emigration of many noble families from 
France at the time of the Revolution. Such objects were given 
as souvenirs, and occasionally sold by families in straitened 
circumstances. A large number of fans of all sorts, principally 
those of the i8th century, French, English, German, Italian, 
Spanish, &c , have been bequeathed to the South Kensington 
(Victoria and Albert) Museum. 

The 'Sticks of folding fans are called in PVench hrtns, the two 
outer guards panaches^ and the mount f entile. 

Sec also Blondel, HtsUnre r/r? h'cntails (1875) , Octave TJzanne, 
Viventail (1882) ; and especially G. Woohscroft Rhead, History of 
the han (1909). (J. H. P.*) 

FANCY (a shortened form, dating from the 15th century, of 
“ fantasy,” which is derived through the O. Fr. fantasiey modem 
fantaisie, from the latinized form of the Gr. <j>avTa<ria^ </iavTa(cti', 
<l>(uv€LVy to show), display, showing forth, as a philosophical 
term, the presentative power of the mind. The word “ fancy ” 
and the older form “ fantasy,” which is now chiefly used poetic- 
ally, was m its early application synonymous with imagination, 
the mental faculty of creating representations or images of 
things not present to the senses ; it is more usually, in this sense, 
applied to the lighter forms of the imagination. “ Fancy ” also 
commonly means inclination, whim, caprice. The more learned 
form “ phantasy,” as also such W'ords as “ phantom ” and 
“ phantasm,” is chiefly confined to visionary imaginings. 

FANG (Fan, Fanwe, Panwe, Pahouin, Paouen, Mpangwte), 
a powerful African people occupying the Gabun district north* 
of the Ogow6 river in French Congo. Their name means “ men.” 
They call themselves Pa*^we, Fa®\ve and Fa’^ with highly 
nasalized n. They are a finely-made race of chocolate colour ; 
some few are very dark, but these are of slave origin. They have 
bright expressive oval faces with prominent cheek-bones. Many 
of them file their teeth to points. Their hair, which is woolly, is 
worn by the women long, reaching below the nape of the neck. 
The men wear it in a variety of shapes, often building it up over 
a wooden base. The growth of the hair appears abundant, but 
that on the face is usually removed. Little clothing is worn ; 
the men wear a bark waist-cloth, the women a plantain girdle 
sometimes with a bustle of dried grass. A chief wears a leopard*^ 
skin round the shoulders. Both sexes tattoo and naint the bod)^ 
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and delight in ornaments of every kind. The men, whose sole 
occupations arc fighting and hunting, all carry arms- - muskets, 
spears for throwing and stabbing, and curious throwing-knives 
with blades broader than they are long, Instead of bows and 
arrows they use crossbowb made of ebony, with which they hunt 
apes and birds. In battle the Fang used to carry elephant hide 
shields ; theue have apparently been discarded. 

When first met by T E. Bowdich (1815) the Paamways, as he 
calls the Fang, were an inland people inhabiting the hilly plateaus 
north of the Oguwe aliluents. Now lliey have become the 
neighbours of the J\Ipongvve {q v.) of Glass and Libreville on the 
Komo river, while south of the Gabun the}’ have reached the sea 
at several points. Their original home is piobably to placed 
somewhere nc<ir the Congo. Their language, accoiding to Sir 
R. Bui tun, is soft and sweet and a contrast to their harsh voices, 
and the vocabularies collected pro\e it to be of the Baiitii- 
Negnad linguistic family. W. Winwood Reade {Sketch Book, 1. 
p. io8) states that “ it is lii^e Mpongwe (a pure Bantu idiom) 
cut in half , for instance, Ji/ttiu (gorilla) in Mpongwe is hji in 
Fan.” The plural of the tribal name is formed in the usual 
Bantu way, Ba-Fang. 

Morally the Fang arc superior to the negro. Mary Kingsley 
writes: “ 'fhe Fan is full of fire, temper, intelligence and go, very 
teachable, rather difficult to manage, quick to take oflence, and 
uttcrl> indifleient to human life.” This latter characteristic 
has made tlie Fang dreatled by all their neighbours. They are 
noted cannibals, and ferocious in nature. Prisoners are badly 
treated and are (iftcn allowed to starve. The Fang are alwavs 
hghting, but the battles are not bloody. After the fall of two 
or three warriors the bodies are dragged off to be devoured, and 
their friends disperse. Burton says that their cannibalism is 
limited to the consumption of slam enemies ; that the sick are 
not devoured ; and that the dead are dcrcntly buried, except 
slaves, whose bodies are throw'u into the forest. Mary Kingsley, 
on tlic other hand, believed their cannibalism was not limited. 
She writes: “ I'he Fan is not a cannibal fur sacrificial motives, 
like the negro. He will eat liis next door neighbour’s relation and 
sell his own deceased to his next door neighbour in return, but 
he does not buy slaves and fatten them up for his table as some 
of the middle Congo tribes do. He has no slaves, no prisoners 
of war, no cemeteries, so you must draw your own conclusions.” 
Among certain tribes the aged alone are permitted to eat human 
flesh, which is taboo for all others. There is no doubt that the 
cannibalism of the Fang is diminishing before the advance of 
civilization. Apart from their ferocity, the Fang are an agreeable 
and industrious people. They are skilful workers in iron and 
have a curious coinage called bikei, little iron imitation axehcads 
tied up in bundles called ntel, ten to a bundle ; these are used 
chiefly in the purchase of wives. They are energetic traders and 
are skilled in pottery and in gardening. Their religion appears 
to be a combination of primitive animism and ancestor worship, 
with a belief in sympathetic magic. 

Bibliography.' Paul du ChajUu, Explorations %n Equatorial 
Africa (18O1) . Sir R. Burton, “ A Day with the Fans,” TransaUions 
of Ethnological Society, new senes, vols 3-4 , Mary Kingsley, Travels 
tn West Africa (1^97) ; Oscar Lenz, Skizzen axis West A frica {1878) ; 

R. E. Dennett, Notes on the Folklore of the Tfoyt (1898) ; William 
Winwood Reade, The African Sketch Book (1873) ; and (chiefly) 
A L. Bennett, ” Kthnoeraphical Notes on the Fang,” J^nirn, Anthr, 
Jinst. N.S., n. p. 66, and L. Martron m Anthropos,X. 1. (1906), fasc. 4. 

FANO (anc. Fanum Fortunae, q v,), a towiil-^nd episcopal see 
of the Marches, Italy, 111 the province of Pesaro and Urbino, 
8 m. S.E. of the former by rail, and 46 ft, above sea-level, on 
the N.E. coaxt of Italy. Pop. (1901), town 10,535, commune 
24,730. The cathedral has a X3th century portal, but the interior 
is unimportant. The vestibule of S. Francesco contains the 
tombs of some members of the Malatesta family. S. Croce and 

S. Maria Nuova contain works by Giovanni Santi, the father of 
Raphael ; the latter has also two works by Perugino, the predella 
of one of w'hirh k nxmlnited to Raphael. S. Agostino contains 
a painting of S. Angelo Custode the Guardian Angel ”), which 
IS the subject of a poem by Robert Browning. The fine Gothic 
'^]|^azzo d(‘lla Ragione (1299) has been converted into a theatre. 


The palace of the Malatesta, with fine porticos and Gothic 
windows, was much damaged by an earthquake in 1874. S. 
Michele, built against the arch of Augustus, is an early Renais- 
sance building (1475-1490), probably by Matteo Nuzio of Fano, 
with an ornate portal. The facade has an interesting relief 
showing the colonnade added by Constantine as an upper storey 
to the arch of Augustus and removed in 1463. 

Fano in the middle ages passed through various political 
vicissitudes, and in the 14th century beiame subject to the 
Malatesta. In 1458 Pius II. added it to the states of the Church. 
Julius II. established here m 1514 the first printing press with 
movable Arabic t}pe. The harbour was restored by Paul V. 
but is now unimportant. 

FANSHAWE, SIR RICHARD, Bart. (1608-1666), English poet 
and ambassador, son of Sir Henry Farishawc, remembrancer of 
the cxcheijiier, of Ware Park, Hertfordshire, and of Elizabeth, 
daughter of Thomas Smith or Smythe, was l3orn early m June 
1608, and was educated in Cnpplegate by the iamous school- 
master, Thomas Farnaby. In November 1623 he was admitted 
fcJ low-commoner of Jesus College, Cambridge, <ind in January 
1626 he entered the Inner Temple ; but the study of the law 
being distasteful to him, he travelled in France and Spain. 
On his return, an accomplished linguist, in 1635, he was appointed 
secretary to the Fnghsh embassy at Madrid under I.ord Aston. 
At the outbreak of the Civil War he joined the king, and while at 
Osford m 1O44 inarncd Anne, daughter of Sir John Harrison of 
Balls, Hertfoidshire. About the same time ho was appointed 
secretar)" at war to the prince of Wales, with w’hom he set out 
in 1645 for the western counties, Scilly, and afterwards Jersey. 
He compounded in 1646 with the parliamentary authorities, 
and was allowed to live in London till October 1617, visiting 
Charles I. at Hampton Court. In 1647 he published his transla- 
tion of the Pastor Fido of Gnarini, which he reissued in 1648 
with the addition of several other poems, original and translated. 
In 1648 he was appointed treasurer to the navy under Prince 
Rupert. In November of this year he W'as in Ireland, where he 
actively engaged m the royalist cause till the spring of 1650, 
when he was despatched by Charles 11 . on a mission to obtain 
help from Spain. This w'as refused, and he joined Charles in 
Scotland as secretary. On the 2nd of September 1650 he had 
been created a baronet. lie acconijiamed Charles in tlie expedi- 
tion into England, and was taken prisoner at the battle of 
Worcester on the 3rd of Scptembcj: 1651. After a confinement 
of some weeks at Whitehall, he was allowed, with restrictions, 
and under the supervision of the authorities, to choose his own 
place of residence. He published in 1652 his Selected Parts of 
Horace, a translation remarkable for its fidelity, felicity and 
elegance. In 1654 he completed translations of two of the 
comedies of the Spanish poet Antonio de Mendoza, which were 
published after his death, Querer per solo querer : to Love only 
for Loves Sake, m 1670, and Fiestas de Aranjnes in 1671. But 
the great labour of his retirement was the translation of the 
lAistad, by Camoens, published m 1655. ottava rima, 

with the translation prefixed to it of the Latin poem Furor 
Petroniensts. In 1658 he published a Latin version of the 
Faithful Shepherdess of Fletcher. 

In April 1659 Fanshawe left England for Paris, re-entered 
Charles’s service, and accompanied him to England at the 
Restoration, but was not offered any place in the administration. 
In 1661 he was returned to parliament for the university of 
Cambridge, and the same year was sent to Portugal to negotiate 
the marriage between Charles 11 . and the infanta. In January 
1662 he was made a privy councillor of Ireland, and was appointed 
ambassador again to Portugal in August, where he remained till 
August 1663. He was sworn a privy councillor of England on 
the ist of October. In January 1664 he was sent as ambassador 
to Spain, and arrived at Cadiz in February of that year. He 
signed the first draft of a treaty on the 17th of December, which 
offered advantageous concessions to English trade, but of which 
one condition was that it should be confirmed by his government 
before a certain date. In January 1666 Fanshawe went to Lisbon 
to procure the adherence of Portugal to this agreement. He 
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returned to Madrid, having failed in his mission, and was almost 
immecliately recalled by Clarendon on the pica that he had 
exceeded his instructions. He died very shortly afterwards 
before leaving Madrid, on the 26th of June 1666. He had a 
family of fourteen children, of whom five only survi\e{i him, 
Richard, the youngest, succeeding as second baronet and dying 
unmarried in 1694, 

As a translator, whether from the Italian, Latin, Portuguese 
or Spanish, Fanshawe has a considerable reputation. His 
Pastor Pido and his lAisiad have not been superseded by later 
scholars, and his rendering of the latter is praised by Southey 
and Sir Richard Burton. As an original poet also the few verses 
he has left are sufficient evidence of exceptional literary talent. 

Authorities — of La<fv rati^hazuc, %\riit('n in 1670 an<l 
published 1820 (from an inaccurdte transci ijil) ; these were re- 
pimtcd fiom the ouj>inal manuscupt and edited bv H. Fanshaw'e 
(l.ondon, TQ07) ; article in the Diet, of Not aiUhotitic^ 

Lhiu* quoted, dphia But. (Kippib) , Ourjiiol / ottets of 

R B\ (2 vol". , 1724), the e.irher edition of 1702 uilh ]>oi trait bciii-? 
only vol. 1 of this edition; Notes Gciieato^jnd and IDdorual of the 
banshmoe hanulv (1808 -1872); liineral seiniun by H , 

Nicholas Papers (Camden Society;; Quartcilv Review, xwii i; 
Marniillan\ Ma^ Ivii 279; iamocn*s Life and by Sii F 

Billion, i T 35 , Clarendon’s State Papos, Cali ndai s of State Papas, 
■iidolno^vaphv and Hist of the Rebellion ; 4 thenaenw (188^), 1. 121 ; 
Add. MSS Bfitish Museum^ 1.5,228 (poems); Hart. MsS But. 
Mus, 7010 (letters), (P. C. Y ) 

FANTAN, a form of gambling highly popular among the 
Chinese. The game is simple. A square is marked in the centre 
of an ordinary table, or a square piece of metal is laid on.it, 
Lhi' sides being marked i, 2, 3 and 4. The Ivinker puts on the 
table u double handful of small coins — in China “(ash” — or 
^lillllar arti( l(‘s, which he co\ ers with a metal bowl, d'he players 
l)(‘t on the numbers, setting tluur stakes on the side of the square 
uliK'h b(‘ars the number selecAed. When all have staked, the 
bowl is removed, and the banker or croupier w'lLh a small stick 
'cmoves coins fnjm the heap, four at a time, till the final bait h 
!S reached. If it (ontains four coins, the backer of No. 4 wins; 
f three, the backer of No. 3 wins, and so on. Twenty-five per 
?cnt is deducted from the stake by the banker, and tlie winner 
x^ceives five times the amount of his stake thus reduced. In 
Macao, the Monte Carlo of China, play gen^s on day and night, 
"very day of the week, and bets can be made from 5 cents to 
500 dollars, which are the limits, 

Fantan is also the name of a card game, played with an 
ordinary ymi'k, by any number of players up to eight. The 
leal decided, the cards are dealt singly, any that are left over 
forming a stock, and lieing placed face downwards on the table. 
Rach player contributes a fixed stake or “ ante.” The first 
olaycr can enter if he has an ace ; if he has not he pays an “ ante ” 
ind takes a card from the stock ; the second player is then 
■'ailed upon and acts similarly till an ace is played. This (and 
[he other aces when played) is put face upwards on the table, 
ind the piles are built up from the ace to the king. The pool 
joes to the player who first gets rid of all his cards. If a player 
ails to play, having a playable card, he is fined the amount 
)f the ante for every card in the other players’ hands. 

FANTASIA (Italian for “ fantasy,” a causing to be seen, 
rom Greek, c/iatVciv, to show), a name in music sometimes loosely 
jsed for a composition which has little structural form, and 
ippears to be an improvization ; and also for a combination or 
Tiedlcy of familiar airs connected together with original passages 
)f more or less biilliance. The word, however, was originally 
ipplicd to more formal compositions, based on the madrigal, 
or several instruments. Fantasias appear as distinct com- 
positions in Bach’s works, and also joined to a fugue, as in the 
‘ Great Fantasia and Fugue ” in A minor, and the “ Fantasia 
^romatica ” in D minor. Brahms used the name for his shorter 
piano pieces. It is also applied to orchestral compositions “ not 
ong enough to be called symphonic poems and not formal 
mough to bo called overtures ” (Sir C. Hubert Parry, in Grove’s 
Dtclionary oj Music, ed. 1906). The Italian word is still used in 
Tunis, Algeria and Morocco, with the meaning of “ showing 
)fT,” for an acrobatic exhibition of horsemanship by the Arabs. 
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The riders fire their guns, throw them and their lances into the 
air, and catch them again, standing or kneeling m the saddle, 
all at a full gallop. 

FANTI, MANFREDO (1806-1865), Italian general, was bom 
at Carpi and educated at the military college of Modena. In 
1831 he w'as implicated in the revolutionary movement organized 
by Ciro Menotti (see Francis IV., of Modena), and was con- 
demned to death and hanged in effigy, but escaped to France, 
where he was given an afipointment in the French corps of 
enginecis. In 1833 he took part in MazzinTs abortive attempt 
to invade Savoy, and in 18:^5 he went to Spain to serve in Queen 
Christina’s army against the Carlists. There he remained for 
thirteen years, distinguishing himself in battle and rising to a 
high staff appointment. But on the outbreak of the war between 
Piedmont and Austria in iSqcS he hurried back to Italy, and 
although at first bis sorvdees were rc]eit('d both by the Pied- 
montese government and the Lombard piovisional government, 
he was afterwards given the command of a Lombard brigade. 
In the general confusion following on Charles AlbcTt’s defeat 
on the Mincio and Ins retreat to Milan, where the people rose 
against the unhappy king, F.intTs coinage £fnd tact s.wcd the 
situation. He w'as elected mt^mber the Piedmontese chamber 
in i 84<), and on the renewal of the ( ampaign he again commanded 
a Lombard brigade under General Rarnorino. After the Pied- 
montese di feat at Novora (23rd of ]\Iarch) peace was made, 
but a rising broke out at Genoa, and Fanti wdth great difficulty 
restrained his Lomh.irds from taking part in it. But he W'as 
susptH'ted as a Mazziman and a soldier of foitunc by the higher 
Piedmontese officers, and they itvisted on his being court- 
martialled for his operations under Ramonno (who had been 
tried and shot). Although honourably ar(|uitted, he was not 
employed again until th(' Crimean expedition ot 1855. In the 
‘^ccond Austrian war in 1859 Fanti commanded the 2nd division, 
and contributed to the vk tones of Palcstro, M.igenta and San 
Martino. After the peace of \'illafran('a he was sent to organize 
the army of the Central Italian League (composed of the pro- 
visional governments of I'list any, Modena, Parma and Romagna), 
and convi'rted it in a few months into a wTll-drillcd bociy of 
45,(X5o m( n, whose function w’as to be ready to intervene in the 
papal sfhtcs on the outbreak of a revolution. He showed 
statesmanlike qualities in steering a clear course l^ctwcen 
the exaggerated prudence of Baron Ricasoli, who wished tx) 
recall the troops from the frontier, and the impetuosity of 
Garibaldi, his vsecond-in-command, who was anxious to invade 
Romagna prematurely, even at the risk of Austrian interv'cntion, 
P'antTs firmn("SvS led to Garibaldi’s resignation. In January 
i860 Fanti became minister of war and marine under Cavour, 
and incorporated the League's army in that of Piedmont. In 
the meanwhile Garibaldi had invaded Sicily with his Thousand, 
and King Victor Emmanuel decided at lOvSt that he too must 
intei-vcnc ; Fanti was given the chief command of a strong 
Italian force which invaded the papal states, seized Ancona 
and other fortresses, and defeated the papal army at Castd- 
fidardo, where the enemy’s commander, General Lamorici^re, 
was captured. In three weeks Fanti had conquered the Marche 
and Umbria and taken 28,000 prisoners. When the army entered 
Neapolitan territory the king took the chief command, witti 
Fanti as chief of the staff. After defeating a large Neapolitan 
force at Mola and organizing the siege operations round Gaeta, 
Fanti returned to the war office at Turin to carry out important 
army refonns. Ilis attitude in opposing the admission of 
Ganbaldi’b 7000 officers into the regular army with their own 
grades made him the object of great unpopularity for a time, 
and led to a severe reprimand from Cavour. On the death of 
tlie latter (7.th of Jimc 1861) he resigned office and took command 
of the VIl. army corps. But his health had now broken down, 
and after four years’ suffering he died in Florence on the 5th of 
April 1865, His loss was greatly felt in the w'ar of 1866. 

Sc«* Carandim, Vita di M. Panti (Verona, 1872); A, Di Giorgio, 
// Generalc M. Pantt (Floroiice, 1006). (T.. V.*) 

FANTI, a nation of Negroes, inhabiting part of the scaboar<^ 
ot the Gold Coast colony, British West Africa, and about 20,000 
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sq. m. of the interior. They number about a million. They have 
many traditions of early migrations. It seems probable that the 
Fanti and Ashanti were originally one race, driven from the 
north-east towards the sea by more powerful races, possibly the 
ancestors of Fula and Hausa. There are many words in Fanti 
for plants and animals not now existing in the country, but 
which abound in the Gurunsi and Moshi countries farther north. 
These regions have been always haunted by slave-raiders, and 
possibly these latter may have influenced the exodus. At any 
Tate, the Fanti were early driven into the forests from the open 
plains and slopes of the hills. The name Fanti, an English version 
of Mjantst, is supposed to be derived from jan, a wild cabbage, 
and //, di or dZj to eat ; the story being that upon the exile of the 
tribe the only available food was some such plant. They are 
divided into seven tribes, obviously totemic, and with rules as 
to exogamy still in force, (i) Kumwa, buffalo; (2) Eichut, 
leopard ; (3) Eso, bush-cat ; (4) Nttchwa, dog ; (5) Nnuua, 
parrot; (6) Ebradzt, lion; and (7) Abruiu, corn-stalk; these 
names are obsolete, though the meanings arc known. The tribal 
marks are three gashes m front of the ear on each side in a line 
parallel to the ja\v*-bone. The Fanti language has been associated 
by A. B. Ellis with the Ashanti speech as the principal descendant 
of an original language, possibly the Tshi (pronounced Tchwi), 
which is generally considered as the parent of Ashanti, Fanti, 
Akim, Akwapim and modern Tshi, 

The average Fanti is of a dull brown colour, of medium height, 
with negroid features. Some of the women, when young, are 
quite pretty. The women use various perfumes, one of the most 
usual being prepared from the excrement of snakes. There are 
no special initiatory rites for the youthful Fanti, only a short 
seclusion for girls when they reach the marriageable age. 
Marriage is a mere matter of sale, and the maidens are tricked 
out m all the family finery and walk round the village to indicate 
that they are ready for husbands. The marriages frequently 
end in divorce. Polygamy is universally practised. The care of 
the children is left exclusively to the mothers, who jire regarded 
by the Fanti with deep veneration, while little attention is paid 
to the fathers. Wives never eat with their husbands, but always 
with the children. The rightful heir in native law is the eldest 
nephew, t.c. the eldest sister’s eldest son, who invariably inherits 
wives, children and all property. As to tenure of land, the source 
of ownership of land is derived from the possession of the chief’s 
“ stool,” which is, like the throne of a king, the symbol of 
authority, and not even the chief can alienate the land from the 
stool. Females may succeed to property, but generally only 
when the acquisition of such property is the result of their 
succeeding to the stool of a chief. The Fanti are not permanent 
cultivators of the soil. Three or at most five years will cover 
the period during which land is continuously cultivated. The 
commonest native dishes are palm-oil chop, a bowl of palm oil, 
produced by boiling freshly ground palm nuts> in which a fowl 
or fish is then cooked ; and /w/w, “ white, a boiled mash of 
yams or plantains. The Fanti have a taste for shark-flesh, 
called locally “ stink-fish.” It is sliced up and partly sun-dried, 
and is eaten in a putrid state. The Fanti are skilful sailors 
and fishermen, build excellent canoes, and are expert weavers. 
Pottery and goldsmithery are trades also followed. Their 
religion is fetishism, every Fanti having his own fetish ” or 
familiar spirit, but there is a belief in a beneficent Creative Being. 
Food is offered the dead, and a ceremony of purification is said 
to be indulged in at funerals, the bearers and mourners plunging 
into the sea or river after the interment. 

See Journal of Anthropological Institute of Great Britain^ vol. 26, 
pp. I28etseq , A B. Ellis, The Tshi-speahing Peoples of the Gold 
Coast (London, 1887). , 

FANTIN-LATOUR, IGNACE HENRI JEAN THEODORE 

(1836-1904), French artist, was born at Grenoble on the 14th of 
January 1836. He studied first with his father, a pastel painter, 
and then at the drawing school of Lecoq de Boisbaudran, and 
later under Couture. He was the friend of Ingres, Delacroix, 
^tt^t, Courbet and others. He exhibited in the Salon of 1861, 
Apip^any of his more important canvases appeared on its walls 


in later years, though 1863 found him with Harpignies, Manet, 
Legros and Whistler in the Salon des Refuses. Whistler intro- 
duced him to English artistic circles, and he lived for some time 
in England, many of his portraits and flower pieces being m 
English galleries. He died on the 28th of August 1904. His 
portrait groups, arranged somewhat after the manner of the 
Dutch masters, arc as interesting from their subjects as they are 
from the artistic point of view. “ Hommage d Delacroix ” showed 
portraits of Whistler and Legros, Baudelaire, Cliampfleurv and 
himself ; “ Un Atelier d Baiignolles ” gave portraits of Monet, 
Manet, Zola and Renoir, and is now in the Luxembourg ; Un 
Com de table ” presented Verlaine, Rimbaud, Camille Pcladan 
and others ; and ” Autour du Piano ” contained portraits of 
Chabricr, DTndy and other musicians. His paintings of flowers 
are perfect examples of the art, and form perhaps the most 
famous section of his work in England. In his later years he 
devoted much attention to lithography, which had o('Ciipicd 
him as early as 1862, hut his examples were then considered so 
revolutionary, with their strong lights and black shadows, that 
the printer refused to execute them. After V Anniversaire ” 
in honour of Berlioz in the Salon of 1876, he regularly exhibited 
lithographs, some of which were excellent examples of delicate 
portraiture, others being elusive and imaginative drawings 
illustrative of the music of Wagner (whose cause he championed 
in Pans as early as 1864), Berlioz, Brahms and other composers. 
He illustrated Adolphe Jullien’s Wagner (1886) and Berlioz 
(1888). There arc excellent collections of his lithographic work 
at Dresden, in the British Museum, and a practically complete 
set given by his widow to the Louvre. Some were also exhibited 
at South Kensington m 1898-1899, and at the Dutch gallery 
in 1904. 

A catalogue of the lithographs of Fantin-Latour was drawn up 
by Germain Hediarti 111 Les Maitres de la hihogruphie (1898-1800). 
A volume of reproductions, in a limited edition, was pulflished 
(I’ans, 1907) as L'(.huvre hthographtque de Pantin-Latour. See A. 
Jullien, Eantin-Latour^ sa vie ct ses amtli6s (Pans, 1909). 

FANUM FORTUNAE (mod. Fano), an ancient town of Umbria, 
Italy, at the point where the Via Flaminia reaches the N.E. 
coast of Italy. Its name shows that it was of Roman origin, 
but of Its foundation we know nothing. It is first mentioned, 
with Pisaurum and Ancona, as held by Julius Caesar in 49 B.r. 
Augustus planted a colony there, and round it constructed a 
wall (of which some remains exist), as is recorded in the inscrip- 
tion on the triple arch erected in his honour at the entrance to 
the town (a.d. 9-10), which is still standing. Vitruvius tells 
us that there was, during Augustus’s lifetime, a temple in his 
honour and a temple of Jupiter, and describes a basilica of which 
he himself was the architect. The arch of Augustus bears a 
subsequent inscription in honour of Constantine, added after 
his death by L. Turcius Secundus, corrector Flaminiae et Piceni^ 
who also constructed a colonnade above the arch. Several 
Roman statues and heads, attributable to members of the J ulio- 
Claudian dynasty, were found in the convent of S. Filippo in 
1899. These and other objects are now in the municipal museum 
(E. Brizio in Notizie degli scavi, 1899, 249 seq,). Of the temple 
of Fortune from which the town took its name no traces have 
been discovered. (T. As ) 

FAN VAULT, in architecture, a method of vaulting used in the 
Perpendicular style, of which the earliest example is found in 
the cloisters of Gloucester cathedral, built towards the close of 
the 14th century. The ribs are all of one curve and equidistant, 
and their divergency, resembling that of an open fan, has 
suggested the name. One of the finest examples, though of later 
date (1640), is the vault over the staircase of Christ Church, 
Oxford. For the origin of its development see Vault. 

FArAbI [Abu Nasr Muhammad ibn Tarkhan ul-Farabi] (ea, 
870-950), Arabian philosopher, was born of Turkish stock at 
Farab in Turkestan, where also he spent his youth. Thence lie 
journeyed to Bagdad, where he learned Arabic and gave himself 
to the study of mathematics, medicine and philosophy, especially 
the works of Aristotle. Later he went to the court of the 
IJamdanid Saif addaula, from whom he received a warm welcome 
and a small pension. Here he lived a quiet if not an asccUc bie. 
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He died in Damascus, whither he had gone with his patron. 
His works arc very clear in style, though aphoristic rather than 
systematic in the treatment of subjects. Unfortunately the 
success of Avicenna seems to have led to the neglect of much 
of his work. In Europe his compendium of Aristotle’s Rhetoric 
was published at Venice, 1484. Two of his smaller works appear 
in Alpharahii opera omnia (Paris, 1638), and two are translated 
in F. A. Schmolders’ Documenia philosophtae Arahxim (Bonn, 
1836). More recently Fr. Dietenci has published at Leiden : 
Aljarabt's phtlosophtsche Abhandlun^en (1890; German trans. 
1892); Allarabt's Abhandlung des Mmterstaats (1895 ; German 
trans. with an essay “ tjber den Zusammenhang der arabischen 
und gricchischen Philosophic,” 1900) ; Die Staatsleitnng von 
Aljarabi in German, with an essay on “ Das Wesen der arabischen 
Philosophic ” (1904). 

For Farabi’s life see McG. dc Slane's translation of Ibn Khallikan 
(vol 3. pp 307 li ) ; and lor further information as to his work", 
M. Stcinschneuler’s article in the Memoires de i Academic (St Peters- 
burc;, sciie 7, torn 13, No 4, 18O0); and C Brockelmann’s 
der arab. Litter atur, voLi, 210-213. (G \V T) 

FARADAY, MICHAEL (1791-1867), Pmglish chemist and 
physicist, was born at Newington, Surrey, on the 22n(l of Sep- 
tember 1701. Ills parents had migrated from Yorkshire to 
London, where his father worked as a blacksmith, Faraday him- 
self became apprenticed to a bookbinder. The letters written 
to his friend Benjamin Abbott at this time give a lucid account 
of his aims in life, and of his methods of self-culture, when his 
mind was beginning to turn to the experimental study of nature. 
In 1812 Mr Dance, a customer of his master, took him to hear 
four lectures by Sir Humphry Davy. P'araday took notes of 
these lectures, and afterwards wrote them out in a fuller form 
Under the encouragement of Mr Dance, he wrote to Sir H. Davy, 
enclosing tluse notes “The reply was immediate, kind and 
favourable.” He continued to work Jis a journeyman bookbinder 
till the ist of March 1813, when he was appointed assistant m 
the laboratory of the Royal Institution of Great Britain on the 
recommendation of Davy, whom he accompanied on a tour 
through France, Italy and Switzerland from October 1813 to 
April 1815. He was appointed director of the laboratory in 
1825 ; and in 1S33 he was appointed Fullenan professor of 
chemistry in the institution for life, without the obligation to 
deliver lectures. He thus remained in the institution for fifty 
four years. lie died at Hampton Court on the 25th of August 
1867. 

Faraday’s earliest chemical work was in the patks opened by 
Davy, to whom he acted as assistant. He made a special study 
of clilonne, and discovered two new chlorides of carbon. He 
also made the fiist rough experiments on the diffusion of gases, 
a phenomenon first pointed out by John Dalton, the physical 
importance of which was more fully brought to light by Thomas 
Graham and Joseph Loschmidt. He succeeded in liquefying 
several gases ; he investigated the alloys of steel, and produced 
several new kinds of glass intended for optical purposes. A 
sj)ecimen of one of these heavy glasses afterwards became 
histoiically imf)ortant as the substance in which Farada} 
detected the rotation of the plane of polarization of light w^hen the 
glass was placed in the magnetic field, and also as the substance 
which was first repelled by the pole.s of the magnet. He also 
endeavoured with some success to make the general methods 
of chemistry, as distinguished from its results, the subject of 
special study and of popular exposition. See his work on 
Chemical Manipulation. 

But Faraday’s chemical work, how^ever important in itself, 
was soon completely overshadowed by his electrical discoveries 
The first experiment which he has recorded was the construction 
of a voltaic pile with seven halfpence, seven disks of sheet zinc, 
and six pieces of paper moistened with salt water. With this 
pile he decomposed sulphate of magnesia (first letter to Abbott, 
July 12, 1812). Plenccforward, whatever other subjects might 
from time to time claim his attention, it was from among electrical 
phenomena that he selected those problems to which he applied 
jthe full force of his mind^ and which he kept persistently in view, 
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even when year after year his attempts to solve them had been 
baffled. 

His first notable discovery was the production of the con- 
tinuous rotation of magnets and of wires conducting the electric 
current round each other. The consequences deducible from 
the great discovery of PL C. Oersted (21st July 1820) were still 
in 1821 apprehended in a somewhat confused manner e\'en by 
the foremost men of science. Dr W. H. Wollaston indeed had 
formed the expectation that he could make the conducting wire 
rotate on its own axis, and in April 1821 he came with Sir H. 
Davy to the laboratory of the Royal Institution to make an 
experiment. Faraday was not there at the time, but coming in 
afterwards he heard the conversation on the expected rotation 
of the wire. 

In July, August and September of that year Faraday, at the 
request of R. Phillips, the editor of the Annals of Philosophy, 
wrote for that journal an historical sketch of electro-magnetism, 
and he repeated almost all the experiments he described. This 
led him in the beginning of September to disco\er the method 
of producing the continuous rotation of the wire round the 
magnet, and of the magnet round the wire. He did not succeed 
in making the wire or the magnet revolve on its own axis This 
first success of Faraday in electro-magnetic research became the 
occasion of the most painful, thimgh unfounded, imputations 
against his honour. Into these we shall not enter, referring the 
reader to the Life of Faraday y by Dr Bence Jones. 

We may remark, however, that although the fact of the tan- 
gential force between an electric current and a magnetic pole 
was clearly stated by Oersted, and clearly apprehended by 
A M. Ampere, Wollaston and others, the realization of the 
continuous rotation of the w'ire and the magnet round each other 
W'as a scientific puzzle requiring no mean ingenuity for its original 
solution. For on the one hand the electric current alw'ays forms 
a closed circuit, and on the other the two poles of the magnet have 
equal but opposite properties, and are inseparably connected, 
so that W'hatevcr tendency there is for one pole to circulate 
round the current m one direction is opposed by the equal 
tendency of the other pole to go round the other way, and thus 
the one pole can neither drag the other round and round the wire 
nor yet jeave it behind. The thing cannot be done unless w'e 
adopt in some form Faraday's ingenious solution, by causing 
the current, in some part of its course, to div ide into tw'o channels, 
one on each side of the magnet, in such a way that during the 
revolution of the magnet the current is transferred from the 
channel in front of the magnet to the channel behind it, so that 
the middle of the magnet can pass across the current without 
stopping it, just as Cyrus caused his army to pass dry shod over 
the Gyndes by diverting the river into a channel cut for it in 
his rear. 

\\ e must now go on to the crowning discover}^ of the induction 
of electric currents. 

In December 1824 he had attempted to obtain an electric 
current by means of a magnet, and on three occasions he had 
made elaborate but unsuccessful attempts to produce a current 
in one wiie b) means of a current in another wire or by a magnet. 
He still perscNcred, and on the 2yth of August 1831 he obtained 
the first e\idence that an electric current can induce another 
in a different circuit On the 23rcl of September he writes to 
his friend R. Phillips : “ I am busy just now again on electro- 
magnetism, and think 1 have got hold of a good thing, but can’t 
sa) . It may be a weed instead of a fish that, after all my labour, 
I may at last pull up.” This was his first successful experiment. 
In nine more clays of experimenting he had arrived at the results 
described in his first series of “ E.xperimental Researches ” read 
to the Royal Society on the 24th of November 1841. By the 
intense application of his mind he had thus brought the new 
idea, in less than three months from its first development, to a 
state of perfect maturity. 

During his first period of discovery, besides the induction of 
electric currents, Faraday established the identity of the electri- 
fication produced m different ways ; the law of the definite 
electrolytic action of the current ; and the fact, upon which he 
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laid great stress, that every unit of positive electrification is 
related in a definite manner to a unit of negative electrification, 
so that it is impossible to produce what Faraday called “ an 
absolute charge of electricity ” of one kind not related to an 
equal charge of the opposite kind. He also discovered the 
difference of the capacities of different substances for taking 
part in electric induction, Henry Cavendish had hefoie 1773 
discovered that glass, wax, rosm and shellac have higher specific 
inductive capacities than air, and had actually determined the 
numerical ratios of these capacities, but this was unknown both 
to Faraday and to all other electricians of his time, since Caven- 
dish’s Electrical Researches remained unpublished till 1879. 

The first period of Faraday’s electrical discoveries lasted ten 
years. In 1841 he found that he reejuired rest, and it was not till 
1845 he entered on his second great period of research, in 
which he discovered the effect of magnetism on polarized light, 
and the phenomena of diamagnetism. 

Faraday had for a long time kept in view the possibility of 
using a ray of polarized light as a means of investigating the 
condition of transparent bodies when acted on by electric and 
magnetic forces. Dr Bence Jones {Life of Faraday ^ vol. i. p. 362) 
gives the following note from his laboratory book on the loth of 
September 1822 : — 

Polarized a ray of lamplight by reflection, and endeavoured to 
ascertain whether any dt'polanzing action (was) exerted on it by 
W'ater placed between the poles of a voltaic lialtcry in a glass cistern ; 
one Wollaston’s tiough used , the* fluids decomposed wcic puic 
water, weak solution of sul[)!iatc of soda, and stiong sulphuric aud , 
none of them had any effect on the polarized light, either when 
out of or in the voltaic circuit, so that no particular ariangement 
of particles could be ascertained in this way '* 

Eleven years afterwards we find another entry in his notebook 
on the 2nd of May 1833 by Dr Bence Junes, vol. ii. p. 29). 
He then tried not only the effect of a steady current, but the 
effect on making and breaking contact. 

“ I do not think, therefore, that decomposing solutions or sub- 
stances will be found to have (as a consequence ot decomposition or 
arrangement for the time) any effect on the polarized rav bhouhl 
now try non-dccornposing Jiodies, as solid nitic, nitiati* of silv^cr, 
borax, glass, <!i:c , whilst solid, to sec if an> internal state induc<*d, 
which by decomposition is destroved, t e whether, when tluy can- 
not decompose, any state of electrical tension is present My borate 
of glai»i> good, and comnioa electricity better than voltaic ” 

On the 6th of May he makes further experiments, and con- 
cludes : Hence I see no reason to expect that any kind of 
structure or tension can be rendered evident, either in decom- 
posing or non-decomposing bodies, in insulating or conducting 
states.” 

At lost, in 1845, Faraday attacked the old problem, but this 
ticne with complete success. Before we descnfie this result we 
may mention that in 1862 he made the relation between magnet- 
ism and light the subject of hi^ very List experimental work. 
He endeavoured, but 111 vain, to detect any change in the lines 
of the spectrum of a flame when the flame was acted on by a 
powerful magnet. 

This long series of researches is an instance of his persistence. 
Hb energy is shown in the way in which he followed up his 
discovery m the single instance in which he w^as successful. 
The first evidence which he obtained of the rotation of the plane 
of polarization of light under the action of magnetism was on 
the 13th of September 1845, the transparent substance being 
his own heavy glass. He lK*gan to work on the 30th of August 
1845 on polarized light passing through electrolytes. After 
three days he worked with common electricity, trying glass, 
heavy optical glass, quartz, Iceland spar, all without effect, as on 
former trials. On the 13th of September he worked with lines 
of magnetic force. Air, flint, glass, rock-crystal, calcareous spar 
wer,e examined, but without effect. 

** Heavy gloss was experimented with It g.T.vo no effects when 
the same magnetic poles 01 the contrarx polos were on opposite sides 
(as respqcts the of the polarizetl i:ay), nor when the same 

polqs were on thp sapie side either witfi the constant or intermitting 
curr^t But w'hen ooptrary magnetic poles were on the same side 
ther^ was an effect produced pn the polarized ray, and thus magnetic 
pid light were pfoved to have relations to each other. This 


fact will most likely jirove exceedingly fertile, and of great value in 
the investigation of the conditions of natural foice.” 

He immediately goes on to examine other substances, but with 
“ no effect,’’ and he ends by saying, “ Have got enough for 
to-day.” On the i8th of September he docs an excellent day’s 
work.” During September he had four days of work, and in 
October six, and on the 6th of November he sent in to the Royal 
Society the nineteenth series of his “ F^xperimental Researches,” 
in which the whole conditions of the phenomena are fully speci- 
fied. The negative roLition in ferro-magnetic media is the only 
fact of importance which remained to be discovered afterwards 
(by M. E. Verdet in 1856). 

But his work for the year was not yet over. On the 3rd of 
November a new horseshoe magnet came home, and Faraday 
immediately began to experiment on the action m the polarized 
ray through gases, but with no effect. The following day he 
repeated an experiment which had given no result on the 6th of 
October, A bar of heavy glass was suspended by silk between 
the poles of the new magnet. When it was arranged, and had 
come to rest, 1 found I could affect it by the magnetic fortes 
and give it position.” By the 6th of December he had sent 
in to the Royal Society the twentieth, and on the 24th of 
December the twenty-first, series of his “ Researches,” in which 
the properties of diamagnetic bodies arc fully described. Thus 
these two great discoveries were elaborated, like his earlier one, 
in about three months. 

The discovery of the magnetic rotation of the plane of polarized 
light, though it did not lead to such important piactical applica- 
tions as some of Faraday’s earlier discoveries, has been of the 
highest value to science, as furnishing complete dynamical 
evidence that wherever magnetic force exists there is matter, 
small portions of which are rotating about axes parallel to the 
direction of that force. 

We have given a few examples of the concentration of his 
efforts in seeking to identify the apparently different forces of 
nature, of his far-sightedness m selecting subjects for investiga- 
tion, of his jiersistcnce in the pursuit of what he set before him, 
of his energy in working out the results of his discoveries, and 
of the accurac> and completeness with which he made his final 
statement of the laws of the phenomenon. 

These characteristics of his scientific spirit lie on the surface 
of his work, and are manifest to all who read his writings. But 
there was another side of lus character, to the cultivation of 
which he paid at least as much attention, and which was reserved 
for his fiiends, his family and his c^hurch. His letters and his 
conversation were always full of whatever could ifivakcn a 
healthy interest, and free from anything that might rouse ill- 
fecling. When, on rare occasions, he was forced out of the region 
of science into that of controversy, he stated the facts and let 
them make their own way. He was entirely free from pride 
and undue self-assertion. During the growth of his powers he 
always thankfully accepted a correction, and made use of every 
expedient, however humble, which would make his work more 
effective in every detail. When at length he found his memory 
failing and his mental powers declining, he gave up, without 
ostentation or complaint, whatever parts of his work he could 
no longer carry on according to his own standard of efficiency. 
When he was no longer able to apply his mind to science, he 
remained content and happy in the exercise of those kindly 
feelings and warm affections which he had cultivated no less 
carefully than his scientific powers. 

The parents of Faraday belonged to the very small and isolated 
Christian sect which is commonly called after Robert Sandeman, 
Faraday himself attended the meetings from childhood ; at the 
age of thirty he made public profession of his faith, and during 
two different periods he discharged the office of cider. His 
opinion with respect to the relation between his science and his 
religion is expressed in a lecture on mental education dchver^d 
in 1854, and printed at the end of his Researches in Chemistry 
and Physics, 

“ Before catering upon the subject, I must make one distinction 
which, however it may appear to others, is to me of the utmost 
importance. High as man is placed above the creatures around 
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him, there is a higher and far more exalted position within Ins 
view ; and the ways are inhmte in ^vhlcll he occupies Ins thoughts 
about the feais, or hopes, or cxi'iectations of a futuie lilt I lieheve 
that the truth of that future cannot be luought to his knowledge 
by any exertion of las mental ])c)weis, howe\<i exalted they may 
be ; that it is made kiiow*n to him by other teaching than his ow'n, 
and IS received through simple bi het of the testimony guen Let 
no one suppose foi an instant that tlic selt-education 1 am alx>iit to 
commend, in respect of the things of this lite, extends to any con- 
sidciations of the hope set l)(.foie us, as if man by i(a-»oning could 
find out God. It would be improper hcie to enter ujion this sul)- 
ject finther than to claim an absolute distinction between ichgious 
and ordinary bi'lief. I shall be ri'proached with the weakni'ss of 
refusing to apply those mental opciations which I think good m 
respect of high things to the vei) higlKst I am conftnt to laar 
the reproach. Yet ev^en in earthly matters T behev^e that ‘ the in- 
visible things of Him from (he creation of the woild an* clearly 
seen, being understoo<l by the things that me made, e\en Ills 
eternal power and Godhead’; and I ha\e never sien anything 
incompatible betwein those things of man which c<in be known by 
the S]nrit of man which is wuthm him .nid those higher things con- 
cerning his future, which he cannot know by that spmt.” 

Faraday gives the following note as to tins lecture : — 

** Tlies(‘ obsci vat ions were delivered as a lecture before Ills Roval 
Highness the Prince* Consort and the mennlx'rs of the Royal Insti- 
tution on the Otli ot May 1854 They an* so immediately connected 
in their nature and oiigm with my ov\n ex]Kiimcntal life, consid(*retl 
either as c.iuse or consequence, that I liavc thought the close of 
this volume not an unfit ])lacc lor their reproduction ” 

As Hr Renee Jones concludes — 

“ Ills stamlaul of duty wms supernatural It w'as not founded on 
any intuitive ideas of right and WTong, nor was it fashioned upon 
any outward experiences of time and jiluce, but it was formed 
entirely on what he held to be the revelation ot tlie will of God m 
the written word, and thioughout all his life Ins faith led him to 
act up to the very letter of it " 

PttbUshed U'er/fs Cluwiccd ^ Tn<iii uciion^ to 

Studciit'i tn Chcmistiv (i \ol , John Mini ay, ist ed 1827, 2nd 18^0, 
3rd 1842); Experimental Researches in Elect) icitv, vols. 1 and 11, 
Richard and John Edw’ard layloi, vols 1. and 11 {1844 and 1847) , 
vol 111.(1844) ; ''ol Richaid 'J avlor and William Francis (1855) ; 
Experimented Researches in Chemist) y and P/n lor «in(l 

Francis (i8‘j<>) ; Teetti)c<; on flu Chcmual Histoiy of a Candle ((di1e<l 
by W. Ctookcs) (Gnffm, Tiohn <S: Co , 1801) , On the \ aitou^ 'Ju^rce^ 
in Nature (I'dited by W Crookes) (Chatto tS: Wmclus, no date) 

BioGRM’iinis faraelay as a Discover e), by John Tyndall (Long- 
mans, 1st ed 1868, 2ncl cd. 1870) , The 1 ije and Letters of Eatadax, 
by Dr Hence Jones, secK'tary of the Royal Institution, m 2 \ols 
(Longmans, ifiyo); Michael Faiadav, by J. H Gladston<', Ph O, 
F.R S (Macmillan, 1872); Mteheiel Fenadav : his Life and 
by S, P. Tliompson (1898). (J. C. M.) 

FARAH, a river of Afghanistan, ft rises in the southern 
slopes of Siah-Koh, which forms the southern w’all of the valkyv 
of Herat, and after a south-westerly course of about 200 m. falls 
into the Seibtan Hamun. At the town of Ivirah it h<is a width 
of 150 yds. in the dry season with 2 ft. of water and a clear swuft 
stream. It is liable to floods, when it liccomes impassable for 
weeks. The lower valley of the Farah Rud is fertile and well 
cultivated. 

FARAH, a town of Afghanistan. It is situated on the river 
that bears its name on the mam road between Herat ami 
Kandahar, 160 m. S. of Herat and 225 m. W. of Kandahar. 
It is a place of some strategical importance, as it commands the 
approaches to India and Seistan from Herat. The town (2460 ft. 
above sea -level) is a square walled enclosure standing in the 
middle of the plain, surrouniled with a walled rampart. Owing 
to its unhealthiness it is now almost deserted, being only occupied 
by the Afghan regiment qnaitered there. It is a place of gre it 
antiquity, being probably the Phra mentioned by Isidore of 
Charax in the ist century a.d. It was sacked by the armies of 
Jenghiz Khan, and the survivors transported to a position 
farther north, where there are still great rums. The population 
returned to the original site after the destruction of the medieval 
city by Shah Abbas, and the city prospered again until its bloody 
siege by Nadir Shah. Subsequently under constant attacks it 
declined, and in 1837 the population amounting to 6000 was 
carried off to Kandahar. The sole industry of the town at 
present is the manufacture of gunpowder. In tlie districts east 
of Farah are to be found the most fanatical of the Durani Afghan 
tribes. 
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FARAZDA<) [Hammto ibn Ghalib ibn Sasa% known as 
al-FarazdaqJ {ra. 641-ca. 728), Aralnan pn(t, w'as bom at Basra. 
He was of the Dilnm, one of the respected divisions of 

the hani Tamim, and his mother was ol the tribe of Dabba. 
His grandfather Sa?sa was a Bedouin of grwit repute, his father 
Ghalib followed tlie same manixr of life until Basra was founded, 
and was famous for his generosity and hn^piiaiily. At the age 
of fifteen Farazdaq w\as known as a poet, and though checked for 
a short time by the advice of the caliph All to devote his attention 
to the study of the Koran, he soon returned to making verse. 
In the true Bedouin spirit he devoted his talent largely to satire 
and attacked the bam Nahshal and the l)ani Fuqaim. When 
Ziyad, a member of the latter tribe, became governor of Basra, 
the poet was compelled to flee, first to Kufa, and then, as he 
was still too near Ziy^l, to Medina, where he was well received 
hy Sa*id ibn uhAsI. Here he remained about ten years, writing 
satires on Bedouin tribes, but avoiding city politics. But he 
lived a prodigal life, and his amorous verses led to his expulsion 
by the caliph Merwan I. Just at that time he learned of the 
death of ZivivI and rcttirntid to Basra, where he secured the 
favour of Ziv^d’s successor 'Obaidollah ibn Ziyad. Much of his 
poetry was now devoted to his matrimonial affairs. He had 
taken advantage of his position a.s guardian and married his 
cousin Xawir against licr will She sought help in vain from 
the court of Basra and from \>nrioiis tribes. All feared the poet’s 
satnes At last she fled to Mecca and appealed to the pretender 
'Abdallah ibn Zobair, who, however, succeeded in inducing her 
to consent to a confirmation of the mcU*nage. Quarrels soon 
arose again. Farazdiiq took a second wife, and after her death 
a third, to annoy Naw&r Finally he consented to a divorce 
pronounced by Hasan aJ-Basri Another subject occasioned a 
long scries of verses, namely his feud with his rival Jarir (qv,) 
and his tribe the bam Kulaib. These poems aic published as 
the Neikatd of Jarir and aEFarazdaq (ed. A. A. Bevan, Ixiden, 
igo6 fl ). Tn political life Farazdaq was prevented by fear from 
taking a large part. He seems, however, to have been attached 
to the house of All. During the reign ot Moaw'iya T. he avoided 
politics, luit later gave his allegiance to 'Abdallah ibn Zobair. 

The fullest account ot his life is contained 111 J Hell’s Das Lehen 
Farazdaif naeh semen (n'dichten (Lt'ipzig, ; Aiabian stones of 

him in^iic Kdab ul-Ai>hLini ainl in Ibn Rhalhkan A portion of his 
poem> w'i> edited with Fnmch lianslalion by R Boucher (Pans, 
1870) , the n-mainder have been published by J Hell (Munich, 
I goo). (G \V T ) 

FARCE, a form of the comic in dramatic art, the object of 
which IS to excite laughter by ridiculous situations and iiuidents 
rather than by imitation with intent to ridicule, which is the 
province of burlescjue, or by the delineation of the play of 
character upon character, which is that of comedy. The history 
of the word is interesting. Its ultimate origin is the Latin farnre, 
to Stull, and with the meaning of “ stufhng ’’ or forcemeat it 
appears in old cookeiy^ books in English In medieval Latin 
farsa and jarsta were applied to the expansion of the Kyrie 
cieison in litanies, &:c , by interpolating words and phrases be- 
tween those two words ; later, to words, phrases and rhymed 
verses, sometimes in the vernacular, also interpolated in various 
parts of the service. The French faree, the foi-m to which we 
owe our word, tvas originally the “ gag ” tliat the actors in the 
medieval drama inserted into their parts, general!) to meet 
the popular demand for a lightening of humour or buffoonm^ 
It has thus been used for tlie lighter form of comic drama (see 
Dr\ma), and also figuratively for a piece of idle buffoonery, 
sham, or mockery. 

FAREHAM, a market town in the Fareham parliamentary 
division of Hampshire, England, 76 m. S.W. from London by the 
London & South Western raihvay. Pop. of urban district (1901) 
8246. It lies at the head of a creek opening into the north- 
w'cstern corner of Portsmouth harbour. The principal industries 
are the manufacture of sackings, ropes, brides, coarse earthen- 
ware, terra-cotta, tobacco-pipes and leather. Fareham has a 
considerable trade in corn, timber and coal ; the creek being 
accessible to vessels of 300 tons. Three miles E. of Fareimm, 
on Portsmouth harbour, are the interesting ruins of Porchestef 
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Castle, an extensive walled enclosure retaining its Norman keep, 
and exhibiting in its outer walls considerable evidence of Roman 
workmanship ; Professor Haverfield, however, denies that it 
occupies the site of the Roman Portus Magnus. The church of 
St Mary has some fine Norman portions. It belonged to an 
Augustmian priory founded by Henry 1 . At Titchfield, 3 m. 
W. of Fareham, are ruins of the beautiful Tudor mansion. Place 
House, built on the site of a Premonstratensian abbey of the 
13th century, of which there are also fragments. 

The fact that Fareham (Fernham, Ferham) formed part of 
the original endowment of the see of Winchester fixes its existence 
certainly as early as the 9th century. It is mentioned in the 
Domesday Survey as subject to a reduced assessment on account 
of its exposed position and liability to Danish attacks. There 
is evidence to show that Fareham had become a borough before 
1264, but no charter can be found. It was a mesne borough hold 
of the bishop of Winchester, but it is probable that during the 
18th century the privileges of the burgesses were allowed to lapse, 
as by 1835 it had ceased to be a borough. Fareham returned two 
members to the parliament of 1306, but two years later it peti- 
tioned against representation on the ground of expense. A fair 
on the 31st of October and the two following days was held under 
grant of Henry III. The day appears to have been afterwards 
changed to the 29th of June, and in the i8th century was mainly 
important for the sale of toys. It was abolished in 1871. Fare- 
ham owed its importance in medieval times to its facilities for 
commerce. It was a free port and had a considerable trade in 
wool and wine. Later its shipping declined and in the i6th 
century it was little more than a fishing village. Its commercial 
prosperity in modern times is due to its nearness to Portsmouth. 

FAREL, GUILLAUME (1489-1565), French reformer, was 
born of a noble family near Gap in Dauphinc in 1489. His 
parents meant him for the military profession, but his bent 
being for study he was allowed to enter the university of Pans. 
Here he came under the influence of Jacobus Faber (Stapulcnsis), 
on whose recommendation he was appointed professor in the 
college of Cardinal Lemoine. In 1521, on the invitation of 
Bishop Bn9onnet, he repaired to Meaux, and took part in 
efforts of reform within the Roman communion. The persecuting 
measures of 1523, from which Faber found a refuge at Meaux, 
determined Farel to leave France. Oecolampadius welcomed 
him to Basel, where in 1524 he put forth thirteen theses sharply 
antagonizing Roman doctrine. These he defended with great 
ability, but with so much heat that Erasmus joined in demanding 
his expulsion from the city. He thought of going to Wittenberg, 
but his first halt was at Strassburg, where Bucer and Capito 
received him kindly. At the call of Duke Ulrich of Wurttemberg 
he went as preacher to Montbeliard. Displaying the same 
qualities which had driven him from Basel, he was forced to 
leave Montbeliard in the spring of 1525. 

He retraced his steps to Strassburg and Basel ; and, at the end 
of 1526, obtained a preacher’s post at Aigle, then a dependency 
of Bern. Deeming it wise to suppress his name, he adopted the 
pseudonym Ursmus, with reference to his protection by Bern. 
Despite strenuous opposition by the monastic orders, he obtained 
in 1528 a licence from the authorities to preach anywhere within 
the canton of Bern, He extended his labours to the cantons 
of Neuchatel and Vaud. His vehement missionary addresses 
were met by mob violence, but he persevered #ifh undaunted 
zeal. In October 1530 he broke into the church of Neuchatel 
with an iconoclastic mob, thus planting the Reformation in that 
city. In 1532 he visited the Waldcnses. On the return journey 
he halted at Geneva, then at a crisis of political and religious 
strife. On the 30th of June 1532 the council of two hundred 
had ordained that in every church and cloister of the city “ the 
pure Gospel ” should be preached ; against this order the bishop’s 
vicar led the opposition. Reaching Geneva in October 1^32, 
Farel (described in a contemporary mona.stic chronicle as “ un 
chetif malheureux predicant, nomm 4 maistre Guillaume ”) at 
once began to preach in a room of his lodging, and soon attracted 

un grand nombre de gens qui estoient advertis de sa venue et 
d^jii infects de son h6r6sie.” Summoned before the bishop’s 
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vicar, his trial was a scene of insult and clamour, ending in his 
being violently thrust from the court and bidden to leave the 
city within three hours. He escaped with dilFiculty to Orbe by 
boat. Through the intervention of the government of Bern, 
liberty of worship was granted on the 28th of March 1533 to the 
Reformation party in Geneva. Farel, returning, achieved in a 
couple of years a complete supremacy for his followers. On 
New Year’s Day 1534 the bishop interdicted all preaching un- 
authorized by himself, and ordered the burning of all Protestant 
Bibles. This was the signal for public disputations in which 
Farel took the leading part on the Reformation side, with the 
result that by decree of the 27th of August 1535 the mass was 
suppressed and the reformed religion established. Calvin, on 
his way to Basel for a life of study, touched at Geneva, and 
by the importunity of Farel was there detained to become the 
leader of the Genevan Reformation. The severity of the discip- 
linary measures which followed procured a reaction under which 
Fare! and Calvin were Iianished the city m 1538. Farel was 
called to Neuchatel in July 1538, but his position there was 
made untenable, though he remained at his post during a visita- 
tion of the plague. When (1541) Calvin was recalled to Geneva, 
hard also returned ; but in 1542 he went to Metz to support 
the Reformation there. It is said that when he preached m the 
Dominican church of Metz, the bells were rung to drown his 
voice, ])ut his voice outdid the bells, and on the next occasion 
he had three thousand hearers. His work was checked by the 
active hostility of the duke of Lorraine, and in 1544 he returned 
to Neuchatel. No one was more frecjucntly and confidentially 
consulted by Calvin. When the trial oi Servetus was in progress 
(1553), Calvin was anxious for Farel’s presence, but he did not 
arrive till sentence had been passed. lie accompanied Servetus 
to the stake, vainly urging him to a recantation at the last 
moment. A coolness with Calvin was created by Farel’s marriage, 
at the age of sixty-ninc, with a refugee widow from Rouen, of 
unsuitable age. By her, six years later, he had one son, who 
died m infancy. The vigour and fervency of his preaching were 
unabated by length of years. Calvin’s death, in 1564, affected 
him deeply. Yet in his last year he revisited Metz, preaching 
amid great enthusiasm, with all his wonted fire. The effort was 
too much for him ; he left the church exhausted, took to his 
bed, and died at Metz on the 13th of September 1565. 

Farel wrote much, but usually in haste, and for an immediate 
purpose. lie takes no rank as a scientific theologian, being a 
man of activity rather than of speculation or of much insight. 
Ilis Sommatre was re-edited from the edition of 1534 by J. G. 
Baum in 1867. Others of his works (all in French) were his 
treatise on purgatory (1534), on the Lord’s Prayer (1543), on the 
Supper (1555). He “was remarkable for boldness and energy 
both in preaching and prayer ” (M. Young, Life of Pdeano), 
As an orator, he was denunciatory rather than suasive ; thus 
while on the one hand he powerfully impressed, on the other 
hand he stimulated opposition. A monument to him was 
unveiled at Neuchatel on the 4th of May 1876. 

Lives ot Farel arc numerous ; it may suHicc to mention C Ancillon, 
Vte de G Tavel (1O91) , the article m BayF* , M Kirchhofcr, Das 
J cben ir Fareh (18^-1833) ; Ch Schmidt, Etudes sur Farel (1834) , 
F Bevan, IV Fare/ (1893), J. J. Herzog, in Herzog-FIauck's Realency- 
klopadie (1898) (.\. Go *) 

FAREY, JOHN (1766-1826), English geologist, was born at 
Woburn in Bedfordshire in 1766. He was educated at Halifax 
in Yorkshire, and showed such aptitude in mathematics, drawing 
and surveying, that he was brought under the notice of John 
.Smeaton (1724-1792). In 1792 he was appointed agent to the 
duke of Bedford for his Woburn estates. After the decease of 
the duke, Farey in 1802 removed to London, and settled there 
as a consulting surveyor and geologist. That he was enabled 
to take this step was due largely to his acquaintance with 
William Smith {q.v.)^ who in 1801 had been employed by the 
duke of Bedford in works of draining and irrigation. The duke, 
appreciating Smith’s knowledge of the strata, commissioned 
him in 1802 to explore the margin of the chalk-hills south of 
Woburn in order to determine the true succession of the strata ; 
and he instructed Farey to accompany him. Farey has remarked 
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that Smith was his “ Master and Instructor in Mineral Survey- 
ing,” and hih subsequent publications show how well he had 
profited by the teachings he received. Farcy piepared the 
Ceneral Vtriv of the Agriculture and Minerals of Derbyshire in 
two vols. (iSi 1-1813) for the Board of Agriculture, in the first 
of these volumes (1811) he gave an able account of the upper 
part of the British scries of strata, and a masterly exposition of 
the Carboniferous and other strata of Derbyshire. In this classic 
v^ork, and in a paper published in the Phil. Mag. vol. K. 1818, 
p 173, on “Mr hmith’s (Jeological Claims stated,” he zealously 
called attention to the importance of the discoveries of William 
Smith. Farey died in London on the 6th of January 1826. 

See Biographical Notice, by W S. Mitchell, in (jeol. Mag. 1873, 
P 25. 

FARGO, WILLIAM GEORGE (1818-1881), pioneer American 
expressman, was born in Pompey, New York, on the 20th of 
May i8tS From the age of thirteen he had to support himself, 
obtaining little schooling, and for several years he was a clerk 
in groceiy stores in Syracuse. He became a freight agent for 
the Auburn & Syracuse railway company at Auburn in iSm, 
an expicss messenger between Albany and BulTalo a year later, 
and in 1843 a resident agent in Bullalo, In 1844 he organized, 
uith Henry Wells (1805-1878) and Daniel Dunning, the fir'^t 
express (ompany (VVclls & ('0. ; after 1845 Livingston & Faigo) 
t ) engage in the carrying business west of Buffalo. The lines 
of this company (which first operated only to Detnat, via 
Fleveland) were rapidly extended to Chicago, St Louis, aiui other 
western points. In March 1850, w'hen through a consolidation 
of competing lines the American Express Company was oiganized, 
Wells became jiresident and Fargo .secretary. In 1851, with 
Wells and others, he organized the firm of W'ells, Fargo & 
('ompany to conduct an express business betw^een New Voik and 
San Francisco by way of the Isthmus of Panama and on the 
Pacific coast, where it long had a virtual monopoly. In iSoi 
Wells, Fargo & Co. bought and reorganized the 0 \’erland Mail 
Co., which had been formed m 1857 to carry the United States 
mails, and of which Fargo had been one of the original promoters. 
From 1862 to 1866 he was mayor of Buffalo, and from 1868 to his 
death, in Buffalo, on the 3rd of August 1881, he was president 
of the American Express Company, with which in 1868 the Mer- 
chants Union Express ('0. was consolidated. He wms a director 
nl the New York ('entral and of the Northern Pacific railways 

FARGO, a city and the county-seat of Cass county, North 
Dakota, U S.A , about 254 m. W. of Duluth, Minnesota. Pop 
(r8oo) 5664; (i()oo) 9589, of whom 2564 were foreign-boni ; 
(1906 estimate) 13,097. It is served by the Noithein Pai ifi( , 

I lie Great Northern, and the ('huago, Milwaukee & St Paul 
railWiiys. The city is situated on the W. bank of the Red river 
L)f the North, which in 1909 had a navigaidc depth of only 
[ibout 2 ft. from Fargo to (iraiul Forks, and the navigation M 
wluch was obstructed at various places by fixi'd bridges In 
the city are Island and Oakgrove parks, the former of which 
contains a statue (erected by Noiwegians in 1908) of Henrik 
Arnold W’ergeland, the Norwegian poet Fargo is the sect of the 
North Dakota agricultural college (coeducational), founded in 
1S90 under the provisions of the Fedcial “Morrill Act” of 
1862 ; it receives both Federal and state support (the former 
under the Morrill Act of 1890), and in connexion with it 
a United States Agricultural Experiment Station is main- 
tained. In n)o‘]-n)oS the college had 988 students in the 
Tv^ular courses (including the students in the Academy), 117 
111 the summer course in steam engineering, and 68 in coiic- 
^pondence courses At Fargo, also, are Fargo College (non- 
s.xTanan, 1887 ; founded by Congregationalists), which has a 
c dlege (lepaitmcnt, a preparatory department, and a e(>nscrva- 
tory of music, and in 1908 had 310 students, of w'hom 211 
were in the conservatory of music; the Oak Grov^e Lutheran 
ladies’ seminary (1906) and the S.aered Heart Academy (Roman 
Catholic). The city is the see of both a Roman Catholic bishop 
and a Protestant Episcopal bishop ; and it is the centre of 
masonic interests in the state, having a fine masonic temple. 
There are a Dublic library and a large Y.M.C.A, building. St 
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John's hospital is controlled by Roman Catholic sisters, and 
iSt Luke’s hospital by the Lutheran Church. Fargo is m a 
rah agricultural (especially wheat) region, is a busy grain-trading 
and jobbing centre, is one of the most important wholesale 
distributing centres for agricultural implements and machinery 
m the United States, and has a number of manufactures, notably 
fl(»ur The total value of the city’s factory products in 1905 
was $1,160,832. Fargo, named in honour of W. G. Fargo of 
the Wells Fargo Express Company, was first settled as a tent 
(ity in 1871, when the Red river was crossed by the Northern 
Pacific, but was not permanently settled until after the extinction 
in 1873 of the Indian title to the reservation on which it was 
situated. It was chartered as a city in 1875. The Milwaukee 
railway was completed to Fargo m 1884. In June 1893 a large 
part of the citv was destroyed by fire, the loss being more than 
$ 3 , 000 , 000 . 

>ARIA Y SOUSA, MANUEL DE (1590-1649), Spanish and 
Portuguese historian and poet, was born of an ancient Portuguese 
family, probably at Pombciro, on the 18th of March 1590, 
attended the university of Braga for some years, and when about 
fourteen entered the service of the bishop of Oj>ort(). With the 
exception of about four years from 1631 to 1634, during which 
he was a member of the Portuguese embassy in Rome, the greater 
part of his later life was spent at Madrid, and there he died, after 
much suffering, on the 3ril of June 1649. He was a laborious, 
peaceful man , and a happy marriage with ('atharina Machado, 
the Albania of his poems, enabled him to lead a studious domestic 
life, dividing his cares and affections between his children and 
his hooks. His first important work, an Epitome de las histonas 
Portiiguezas (Madrid, 1628), was favourably received ; but some 
passages in his enormous commentary upon Os Lustadas, the 
poem of Luis de Camoens, excited the suspicion of the inquisitors, 
(aused his temporary incarceration, and led to the permanent 
loss of his official salary. In spite of the enthusiasm which is 
said to have prescribed to him the daily task of twelve folio 
pages, death overtook him before he had completed his greatest 
enterprise, a histor> of the Portuguese m all parts of the world. 
Several portions of the work appeared at Lisbon after his death, 
under the editorship of Captain Faria y Sousa . — Europa Portu- 
gueza (1667, 3 vols); A<na Portugueza (1666-1675, 3 vols.); 
Africa Portugueza (1681). As a poet Faria y Sousa w'as nearly 
as prolific ; but his poems arc vitiated by the prevailing Gon- 
gorism of his time They were for the most part collected in the 
Nothes claras ^Madrid, 1624-1626), and the Fuenle de Again pe, 
ot which four volumes were published at Madrid m 1644-1646. 
He also wrote, from information supplied by P, A. Semmedo, 
Imperio de China t ciiltura eimigelica en el (Madrid, 1642) ; and 
translated and completed the Nobiliario of the count of 
Barcellos. 

There are English translations bv" J Ste\ens of the History of 
Portugal (Loudon, i()q8 ), and of Portuguese .-1 sot (London, 1O95). 

FARIBAULT, a city and the county-seat of Rice county, 
Minnesota, I .S.A., on the Cannon river, at the mouth of the 
Straight river, about 45 m. S. of St Paul. (Pop. 1890) 6520; 
(1900) 7868, of whom 1586 w’crc foreign-bom ; (1905, state 
census) 8279. Faribault is servx’d by the Chicago Great Western, 
the Chitago, Milwaukee & St l*aul, and the Chicago, Rock Island 
6c Pacific railways. The city is attractively situated near a lake 
region widely known for its summer resorts. Faribault is the 
seat of the Minnesota institute for defective.s, embracing the 
state school for the deaf (1863), the state school for the blind 
(1874), and the state school for the feeble-minded (1879); of 
three institutions under control of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church — the Scabury divinity school (incorporated i860), 
the Shattuck school (1867 ; incorporated in 190s), a militar}' 
school for boys, and St Mary's hall (1866), a school for girls, 
founded by Bishop Whipple ; and of the Roman Catholic 
(Dominican) Bethlehem Academy for girls. In the city are 
the cathedral of our Merciful Saviour (1868-1869), the first 
Protestant Episcopal church in the United States built and used 
as a cathedral from its opening ; and the hospital and nurses’ 
training school of the Minnesota District of the Evangelical 
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Synod. The city has a public library, and owns and operates 
its own water-supply system. There is a good water power, 
and among the city’s manufactures are flour, beer, shoes, 
furniture, rattan-ware, warehouse trucks, canned goods, cane 
syrup, waggons and carriages, gasolene engines, wmd-mills, 
pianos and woollen goods Faribault, named in honour of Jean 
Baptiste Faribault, a French fur- trader and pioneer who made 
his headquarters in the region m the latter part of the 18th 
century, was permanently settled about 1848, and was chartered 
as a city in 1872. A French millwright, N. La Croix, introduced 
here, about i860, a new j^roccss of making flour, which revolu- 
tionized the industry in the United States, but his mill was soon 
destroyed by flood and he removed to Minneapolis, where the 
process was first successful on a large scale. Faribault was for 
many years the home of Bishop Henry Benjamin Whipple 
(1822-1901), the pioneer bishop (TCS59-1901) of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in Minnesota, famous for bis missionary work 
among the Indians. 

FARIDKOT, a native state of India in the Punjab. It ranks 
as one of the Cis-Sutlej states, which came under Brlti^h influence 
in 1809. Its area is 643 sq. m , and its population in 1901 was 
124,912. It is bounded on the W. and N.E. hy the British district 
of FerozepQre, and on the S by Nabha state. During the Sikh 
wars in 1845 the chief, Raja Pahar Singh, exerted himself in the 
British cause, and was rewarded with an increase of territory. 
In the Mutiny of 1857, too, his son and successor, Wazir Singh, 
did good service by guarding the Sutlej ferries, and in attacking 
a notorious rebel, whose stronghold he destroyed. The esti- 
mated gross revenue is £28,300 ; there is no tribute. The 
territory is traversed by the Rewari-Fcrozeporo railway, and also 
crossed by the Fazilka line, which starts from Kotkapura, the 
old capital. It is irrigated by a branch of the Sirhind canal. 
The town of Faridkot has a railway station, 84 m. from 
Lahore. 

FARIDPUR, or Furreedpore, a town and district ryf British 
India, in the Dacca division of eastern Bengal and Assam. 
The town, which has a railway station, stands on an old channel 
of the Ganges. Pop. (1901) 11,649 There are a Baptist mission 
and a government high school. The district comprises an area 
of 2281 sq. rn. The general aspec't is flat, tame and uninteresting, 
although in the northern tract the land is comparatively high, 
with a light sandv soil, covered w'ith water during the rainy 
season, but dry during the cold and hot weather. From the 
town of Faridpur the ground slopes, until in the south, on the 
confines of Backergunje, it becomes one immense swamp, never 
entirely dry. During the height of the inundations the whole 
district may be said to be under w\ater. The villages arc built 
on artificially raised sites, or the high banks of the deltaic streams. 
Along many of the hirgcr rivers the line of hamlets is unbroken 
for miles together, so that it is diflicult to say where one ends 
and another begins. The huts, however, except in markets and 
bazaars, are seldom close together, but are scattered amidst small 
garden plots, and groves of mango, date and betel-nut trees. 
The plains between the villages are almost invariably more or 
less depressed towards the centre, where usually a marsh, or 
lake, or deep lagoon is found. These marshes, however, are 
gradually filling up by the silt deposited from the rivers ; in 
the north of the district there now only remain two or three 
large swamps, and m them the process may be seen going on. 
The climate of Faridpur is damp, like that of the other districts 
of eastern Bengal ; the average annual rainfall is 66 in. and the 
average mean temperature 76*9® F. 

The principal rivers of Faridpur arc the Ganges, the Arial 
Khan and the Haringhata. The Ganges, or Padma as it is 
locally called, touches the extreme north-west comer of the 
district, flow^s along its northern boundary as far as Goalanda, 
where it receives the waters of the Jamuna or main stream of the 
Brahmaputra, and whence the united stream turns southwards 
and forms the eastern boundary of the district. The river is 
Jliavigable by large cargo boats throughout the year, and has an 
average breadth during the rainy season of 1600 yds. Rice is 
the great crop of the district. In 1901 the population was 


showing an increase of 6 % in the decade. The north 
of the district is crossed by the line of the Eastern Bengal railway 
to Goalanda, the port of the Brahmaputra steamers, and a 
branch runs to Faridpur town. But most of the trade is con- 
ducted by river. 

FARlD UD-DiN ‘ATTAR, or Ferto Eddtn-Athar (1119- 
1229), Persian poet and mystic, was born at Nishapur, 513 a h. 
(1119 A.D.), and was put to death 627 a. 11.(1229 a d ), thus having 
reached the age of 110 years. The date of his death is, however, 
variously given between the years 1193 and 1235, although 
the majority of authorities support 1229 ; it is also probable 
that he was born later than 1119, but before 1150. His real name 
was Abu Xalib (or Abu Hamid) Mahommed ben Ibrahim, and 
Farid ud-din was simply an honourable title e(]iiivalcnt to Pearl 
of Religion. He followed for a time his father’s profession of 
druggist or perfumer, and hence the name 'Attar (one who sold 
otto of roses ; hence, simply, dealer in drugs), whu'h he 
afterwards employed as hus poetical designation. According to 
the account of Dawlatshah, his interest in the great m>stery 
of the higher life of man was awakened in the following way. 
One day a wandering fakir gazed sadly into his shop, and, 
when ordered to be gone, replied : “ It is nothing for me to go ; 
but I grieve for thee, O diuggist, for how wilt thou be able to 
think of death, and leave all these goods of thine behind thee ^ ” 
The word was in season; and Mahommed ben Ibrahim the 
druggist soon gave up his shop and began to study the mystic 
theosophy of the Sufis under Sheik Riikncddin. So thoroughly 
did he enter into the spirit of that religion that he was before 
long recognized as one of its principal representatives. He 
travelled extensively, visited Mecca, Egypt, Damascus and India, 
and on his return was invested with the Sufi mantle hy Sheik 
Majd-ud-din of Bagdad. The greater portion of his life was spent 
in the town of Shadyakh, but he is not unfrequently named 
Nishapuri, after the city of his boyhood and youth. The story 
of his death is a strange one. Captured by a soldier of Jenghiz 
Khan, he was about to be sold for a thousand dirhems, when he 
advised his captor to keep him, as doubtless a larger offer would 
yet be made ; but when the second bidder said he would give 
a bag of horse fodder for the old man, lie asserted that he was 
worth no more, and had better he sold. 'J’hc soldier, irritated 
at the loss of the first offer, immediately slew him. A noble tomb 
was erected over his grave, and the spot acijuired a reputation 
for sanctity. Farid was a voluminous writer, and left no fewer 
than 120,000 couplets of poetry, though in his later years he 
carried his asceticism so far as to deny himself the pleasures of 
poetical composition. His most famous woik is the Manttk 
uttair, or language of birds, an allegorical poem containing a 
complete survey of the life and doctrine of the Sufis. It is ex- 
tremely popular among Mahommedans both of the Sunnite and 
Shiite sects, and the manuscript copies are consequently very 
numerous. The birds, according to the poet, were tired of a 
republican constitution, and longed for a king. As the lapwing, 
having guided Solomon through the desert, best knew what 
a king should be, he was asked whom they should choose. U’hc 
Simorg in the Caucasus, was his reply. But the way to the 
Caucasus was long and dangerous, and most of the birds excused 
themselves from the enterprise. A few, however, set out ; 
but by the time they reached the great king’s court, their 
number was reduced to thirty. The thirty birds (.92 mmg)^ wing- 
weary and hunger-stricken, at length gained access to their 
chosen monarch the .Simorg ; but only to find that they strangely 
lost their identity in his presence — that they are he, and he is 
they. In such strange fashion does the poet image forth the 
search of the human soul after absorption into the divine. 

The text of the Manttk uitaif was piiblislied by Garcin de Tassy in 
1857, a summary of its contents having already appeared as La 
Pofste philtt^ophiqiie et rehgxeuse chez Ics Per^ans in 18 50 , this was 
succeeded by a complete translation in 1863. Among Farid iid-din's 
other works may be mentioned his Pandnama (Hook of Counsel), of 
which a translation by Silvestre cle Sacy appeared m 1819 ; Bulbul 
Nama (Book of the Nightingale) \ Wa^alet Kama (Book of Con- 
junctions) ; Khtisru va Chtl (The King and the Rose) ; and Tadh'- 
ktratu 7 Awhyd (Memoirs oi the Samts) (pd. K. A. Nicholson m 
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Persian Historical Texts). Soe vSir Gore Oiiscley, Biographical Notices 
of Persian Poets (184O), p. 236 ; Von Hammer Puigstall, Geschichte 
der schonen pedekunste Per suns (Vienna, 1818), p 140, tlie Oriental 
Collections, 11. (London, 1708^, pp 84, 124, containing translations 
of patt of the Pundndma ; E II I’lilmer, Oriental M\stutsrn (1867) , 
E. G. Biowne, Literary History of Persia (i<joO). 

FARIN^ SALVATORE (1846- ), Italian novelist, was 

born in Sardinia, and after studying law at Turin and Pavia 
devoted himself to a literary life at Milan Fauna has often 
been compared as a sentimental humorist with Dickens, and his 
style of writing has given him a special place in modem Italian 
fiction. His masterpiece is 11 Signor Jo (1880), a dcliglitful 
portrait of an egoist ; Don ChtscioUino^ A more bendatOj Capelli 
biondi, Oro fiascosto, 11 Tesoro di Donnnw, Amove a cenP occhi, 
Mto figJio, 11 nunicro ij, arc some of his other volumes. 

FARINATO, PAOLO (i522-i()o6), Italian painter and archi- 
tect, was a native of Verona. He is sometimes named Farinato 
degli Uberti, as he came from the ancient Florentine stock to 
which the Ghibellmc leader Fannata degli Uberti, celebrated in 
Dante’s Commedia, belonged. He flourished at the smne time 
that the art of Verona obtained its greatest lustie in the works 
of Paolo Cagliari (J^aul Veronese), succeeded by other members 
of the Cagliari family, of whom most or all were outlived by 
Farinato. Fie was instructed by Niccolo Giolfino, and probably 
by Antonio Badile and Domenico del Riccio (Brusasorci). 
Proceeding to Venice, ho formed his style partly on Titian and 
Giorgione, though he was never conspicuous as a colourist, and 
in form he learned more from the works of Giulio Romano. His 
nude figures show knowledge of the antique; he affected a 
bronzed tone in the complexions, harmonizing with the general 
gravity of his colour, which is more laudable in fresco than m 
oihpamting. Vasari praised his thronged comjiositions and 
merit of draughtsmanship. Ilis works are to be found not only 
in Venice and principally in Verona, but also in Mantua, Padua 
and other towns belonging or adjacent to the Venetian territory. 
He was a prosperous and light-hearted man, and continually 
progressed m his art, passing from a comparatively dr>^ manner 
into a larger and bolder one, with much attraction of dr.ipery 
and of landscape. The “ Miracle of the Loaves and Fishes, ’ 
painted m the church of S. Giorgio in Verona, is accounted his 
masterpiece ; it was executed at the advanced age of seventy- 
nine, and is of course replete with figures, comprising those of 
the painter’s own family. A saloon was painted by him in 
S. Maria m Organo, 111 the same city, with the subjects of 
“Michael expelling Lucifer’’ and the “Massacre of the Inno- 
cents ” ; in Piacenza is a “ St Sixtus ” ; in Berlin a “ Presenta- 
tion in the 'rernple ” ; and in the communal gallery of Verona one 
of his piime w'orks, the “ Marriage of St Catherine.” Farinato 
executed some sculptuics, and various etchings of sacred and 
mythologic sul)jccts; his works of all kinds were much in 
request, mchuhng the wax models which he wrought a.s studies 
for his painted figures. He is said to have died at the same hour 
as his wife. His son Orazio was also a painter of merit. 

FARINELLI (1705-1782), whose real name was Carlo 
Broschi, one of the most extraordinary singers that ever lived, 
was born on the 24th of January 1705, at Naples. He was the 
nephew of CnsUano Fannelli, the composer and violinist, whose 
name he took. Having been jirepared for the career of a soprano, 
he soon acquired, under the instruction of N, A. Porpora, a 
voice of maiTcllous bcautv, and became famous throughout 
southern Italy as il ragazzo (the boy). In 1722 he made his first 
appearance at Rome m his master’s Rwnene, creating the 
greatest enthusiasm by surpassing a popular German trumpet- 
player, for whom Potpora had written an olfiigato to one of the 
boy’s songs, in holding and swelling a note of prodigious length, 
purity and power, anil m the variations, roulades and trills which 
he introduced mto the air. In 1724 he appeared at Vienna, and 
at Venice in the following year, returning to Naples shortly 
afterwards. lie sang at Milan m 1726, and at Bologna in 1727, 
where he first met and au:knj()wkdged himself vanquished by 
the singer Antonio Bernacchi (b. 1700), to whose instruction he 
was much indebted. With ever-increasing success and fame 
Earindli appeared in nearly all the great cities of Italy ; and 
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retuined a third time to Vienna in 1731. He now modified his 
slvle, it is said on the advice of Charles VL, from mere bravura 
of the Porpora school to one of pathos and simplicity. He 
visited London in 1734, arriving in time to lend his powerful 
support to the faction which in opposition to Handel had set 
up a riwil opera with Porpora as composer and Senesino as 
principal singer. But not even his aid could make the under- 
taking successful. Ills first appearance at the Lincoln's Iim 
Fields th(‘atrc was m Artasersey much of the music of which was 
by his brother, Riccardo Broschi. Ills success w'as mstantancous^ 
and the piince of Wale.-, and the court loaded him with favours, 
and prcs(‘nts. Having spent three years in England, FarincUi 
set out for Spain, staying a few montlis on the way m France^ 
w’here he sang before Louis XV. In Spain, where he had only 
meant to stay a few months, he ended by passing nearly twenty- 
five years. His vjice, employed bv the queen to cure Philip V* 
of his melancholy madness, acquired for him an influence with 
that prince which gave him e\entually the pow'er, if not the 
name, of prime minister. Ihis power he was wise and modest 
enough to use discreetly. For ten years, night after night, he 
had to sing to the king the same six songs, and never anything 
else. Under Ferdinand \T. he held a similar position, and was 
decorated (1750) with the cross of Calatrava. He utilized his 
ascendancy over this king by persuading him to establish 
an Italian opera. After the accession of Charles III. Farinelli 
retired with the fortune he had amassed to Bologna, and spent 
the remainder of his days there in melancholy splendour, dying 
on the J5th of July 1782. His voice was of large compass, 
possessing seven or eight notes more than those of ordinary 
singers, and was sonorous, equal and clear ; he also possessed a 
great knowledge of music. 

FARINGDON, properly Great Farincpon, a market town 
in the Abingdon parliamentary division of Berkshire, England, 
17 m. W.S.W'. of Oxford by road. Pop. (1901) 2900. It lies on 
tlie slope of a low range of hills which borders the valley of the 
Tliames on the south. It Is the terminus of a branch of the Great 
Western railw'ay from Ufiington. The church of All Saints is a 
large cruciform building with low central tower. Its period is 
mainly Transitional Norman and Early lOnglish, and though 
considerably altered by restoration it contains some good details, 
with many monuments and brasses. Fanngdon House, close to 
the church, w'as built by Henry James P\e (1745-1&13), poet 
laureate from 1790 to 1813, who also caused to be planted the 
Conspicuous group of fir-trees on the lull east of the town called 
Faringdon Clump, or locally (like other similar groups) the 
Folly. The trade of F'aringdon is agricultmMl. 

FARINI, LUIGI CARLO (1812-18^)6), Ilelian statesman and 
liistorian, was born at Russi, near Ravenna, on the 22nd of 
October 1812. After completing a brilliant university course 
at Bologna, which he intcmipted to take part in the revolution 
of 1831 (see Carbonari), he practised as a physician at Russi 
and at Ravenna. He acquired a considerable reputation, but 
in 1843 political opinions brought him under the suspicion 
of the police and caused his expulsion from the papal states, 
lie resided successively m Florence and Paris, and tra\^Iled 
al)out Europe as private physician to Prince Jerome Bonaparte, 
hut when Pius IX. was elected to the Holy See and began his 
reign with apparently Liberal and nationalist tendencies, Farini 
returned to Italy and was appointed secretar>^-gencral to G. 
Recchi, the minister of the interior (March 1848). But he held 
office for little more than a month, since like all the other Italian 
Liberals he disapproved of the pope's cliange of front in refusing 
to allow his troops to fight against Austria, and resigned with the 
rest of the ministry on the 29th of April. Pius, wishing to 
counteract the effect of this, policy, sent Farini to Charles Albert, 
king of Sardinia, to hand over the command of the papal con- 
tingent to him. Elected member oi parliament for Faenza, he 
was again appointed secretary to the ministry of the interior in 
the Mamiani cabinet, and later dircctor-gcneral of the public 
health department. He resigned office on the proclamation of 
the republic after the flight of the pope to Gaeta in 1849, resumed 
it for a while when Pius returned to Rome with the protection 
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of French arms, but when a reactionary and priestly policy was 
instituted, he went into exile and took up his residence at Turin. 
There he became convinced that it was only through the House 
of Savoy that Italy could be liberated, and he expounded his 
views in Cavour’s paper 11 Rtwrgtmefito, in La Frusta and II 
Piemonte y of which latter he was at one time editor. He also 
wrote his chief historical work, Lo Stato Romano dal iSij ol iSjo, 
in four volumes (Turin, 1850). In 1851 he was appointed minister 
of public instruction in the D’Azogho cabinet, an office which he 
held till May 1852. As a member of the Sardinian parliament 
and as a journalist Fanni was one of the staunchest supporters 
of Cavour (q.v,), and strongly favoured the proposal that Pied- 
mont should participate in the Crimean War, if indeed he was 
not actually the first to suggest that policy (see G. B. Ercolani’s 
letter in E. Parri’s memoir of Farini). In 1856 and 1857 he pub- 
lished two letters to Mr Gladstone on Italian affairs, which created 
a sensation, while he continued to propagate his views in the 
Italian press. When on the outbreak of the war of 1859 
Francis V., duke of Modena, was expelled and a provisional 
government set up, Farini was sent as Piedmontese commissioner 
to that city ; but although recalled after the peace of Villafranca 
he was determined on the annexation of central Italy to Pied- 
mont and remained behind, becoming a Modenese citizen and 
dictator of the state. He negotiated an alliance with Parma, 
Romagna and Tuscany, when other provisional governments 
had been established, and entrusted the task of organizing an 
army for this central Italian league to Cieneral Fanti {q,v ). 
Annexation to Piedmont having been voted by plebtmte and the 
opposition of Napoleon III. having been overcome, Farini 
returned to Turin, when the king conferred on him the order of 
the Annunziata and Cavour appointed him minister of the 
interior (June i860), and subsequently viceroy of Naples ; but 
he soon resigned on the score of ill-health. C^ivour died in 1861, 
and the following year Farini succeeded Rattazzi as premier, 
in which office he endeavoured to carry out Favour’s policy. 
Over-exertion, however, brought on softening of the brain, which 
compelled him to resign office on the 24th of March 1H63, and 
ultimately resulted in his death on the ist of August 1866. He 
was buried at Turin, but in 1878 his remains were removed to 
his native village of Russi. 

His son Domenico Farini had a distinguished political career 
and was at one time president of the chamber. 

Bibliography —Several letters from Fanni to Mr Gladstone and 
Lord John Russell were reprinted m a M inwire sur les affaires d' I talie 
(1859), and a collection of his political correspondence was pub- 
lished under the title of Leitres sur les atjaires d' Italic (Pans, 18O0) 
His histoiical ^^ork wus tianshitcd into English in part by Mr (ilad- 
stonc and m part under his superintendence. See K Parn, 

Carlo Farint (Rome, 1878) , L Caipi in II Risorgimento Italtano, 
vol IV. (Milan, 1888) ; and G Finali’s article, “II 27 Aprile 1859," 
m the Nuova Anlologia for the i6th of May 1903. (L. V.'*) 

FARM, in the most generally used sense, a portion of land ' 
leased or held for the purpose of agriculture ; hence “ farming ” 
is equivalent to the pursuit of agriculture, and “ farmer to 
an agriculturist. This meaning is comparatively modern. The 
origin of the word has perhaps been complicated by an Anglo- 
Saxon feorniy meaning provisions or food supply, and more 
particularly a payment of provisions for the sustenance of the 
king, the cyninges jeorm. In Domesday this appears as a food 
rent : firma unius metis or diet. According to the Flew English 
Dictionary there is no satisfactory Teutonic origin for the word. 
It has, however, been sometimes connected with a word which 
appears m the older forms of some Teutonic languages, meaning 
“ life.” The present form “ farm ” certainly comes, through 
the French ferme, from the medieval Lat. firma {firmuSy fixed), 
a fixed or certain payment in money or kind. The Anglo-Saxon 
jeorm may be not an original Teutonic word but an early adapta- 
tion of the Latin. The jeonuy originally a tax, .seems, as the king 
“ booked ” his land, to have become a rent (see F. W. Maitland, 
Domesday Book and After, 1897, p. 236 ff., and J. H. Round, 
Feudal England, 1895, P- io 9 '^f.)* word firma is thus used 
of the composition pai’d^Ajr the sheriff in respect of the dues 
to be collected from the jMre. From the use of the word {or the 


fixed sum paid as rent for a portion of land leased for cultivation, 
“ farm ” was applied to the land itself, whether held on lease or 
otherwise, and always with the meaning of agricultural land. 
The aspect of the fixity of the sum paid leads to a secondary 
meaning, that of a certain sum paid by a taxable person, com- 
munity, state, &c., in respect of the taxes or dues that will be 
imposed, or to such a sum paid as a rent by a contractor for the 
right of collecting such taxes. This method of indirect collection 
of the revenue by contractors instead of directly by the officials 
of the state is that known as ‘‘ farming the taxes.” The system 
is best known through the pubhcani of Rome, who formed 
companies or syndicates to farm not only the indirect taxation 
of the state, but also other sources of the state revenues, s^ch 
as mines, fisheries, &c. (see Publicani). 

In monarchical Europe, which grew out of the ruins of the 
Roman empire, the revenue was almost universally farmed, 
but the system was gradually narrowed down until only indirect 
taxes became the subject of farming. France from the i6th lo 
the 18th centuries is the most interesting modern example. 
Owing to the hopeless condition of its revenues, the French 
government was continually in a state of anticipating its resources, 
and was thus entirely in the hands of financ lers. In 1681 the 
indirect taxes were farmed collectively to a single company of 
forty capitalists {ferme generate), increased to sixty in 1755, and 
reduced to the original number m 1780. These farmcrs-general 
were appointed by the king for six years, and paid an annual fixed 
sum every year in advance. The taxes which they collected 
were the customs (douanes or traites), the gahelle or salt tax, 
local taxes or octrois {entrees, &c.), and various smaller taxes. 
They were under the management of a controller-general, who 
had a central office in Paris. The office of farmer-general was 
the object of keen competition, notwithstanding that the 
successful candidates had to share a considerable part of the 
profits of the post with ministers, courtiers, favourites, and 
even the sovereign, in the shape of gifts {croupes) and pensions. 
The rapacity of the farmcrs-general was proverbial, and the loss 
to the revenue by the system was great, while very considerable 
hardships were inflicted on the poorer contributors by the 
unscrupulous methods of collection practised by the underlings 
of the farmers. In addition, the unpopular nature of the taxes 
caused deep discontent, and the detestation in which the farmcrs- 
general were held culminated in the execution of thirty-two of 
them during the French Revolution and the sweeping away 
of the system. 

Sec also Agriculture, Dairy and Dairy-Farming, Fruit and 
F i owER Farming, dc. 

FARM BUILDINGS. The best laying out of a farm, and the 
construction of its buildings, arc matters which, from the variety 
of needs and circumstances, involve practical considerations 
and expert knowledge, too detailed in their nature for more than 
a brief reference in this work. It may be said generally that the 
best aspect for farm buildings is S. or S.S E., and with a view to 
easy disposal of drainage they should be built on a slight slope. 
The supply of water, whether it be provided from wells by engine 
or windmill power, by hydraulic rams or other means, is a prime 
consideration, and it should if possible bo laid on at different 
suitable points or at any rate the central source of supply should 
be in the most accessible and convenient place as regards stables 
and cow-sheds. The buildings should be constructed on or within 
easy distance of the public road, in order to save the upkeep 
of private roads, and should be as near as possible to the centre 
of the farm. On mixed farms of ordinary .size (200 to 500 
acres) the building may be advantageously planned in one 
rectangular block, the stock-yards being placed in the centre 
separated by the cow-sheds, and surrounded by the ( art-sheds, 
stables, stores and barn, cattle-boxes, piggeries and minor 
buildings. On farms of larger size and on (iairy farms special 
needs must be taken into account, while in all cases the local 
methods of farming must influence the grouping and arrangement 
of the steading. 

For a more detailed treatment of the subject reference may be 
made to the following works :-r-S, Taylor, Modern Homestead^ ; 
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a i t^ahse on the Designing of Farm Buildings (London, 1905); A. D 
Clarke, Modern Farm Buildings (London, 1899) ; Kobcrts, The 
Farmstead, in the “ Rural Science Series ” (New York, 1900), and 
articles m the Standard Cyclopaedia of Agriculture, vol 3, and m the 
Cyclopaedia of American Agriculture, vol 1, 

FARMER, RICHARD (1735 - 1797), Shakespearian com- 
mentator, the son of a rich maltster, was born at Leicester on 
the 28th of August 1735. He was educated at the free grammar 
school if his native town, and at Emmanuel College, Cambriflge. 
He graduated in 1757 a senior optime ; three years later he 
proceeded M.A. and became classical tutor, and in 1775 master 
of his college, in succession to William Richardson, the bio- 
grapher of the English bishops* In the latter year also he was 
appointed vice-chancellor, and three years afterwards chief 
librarian of the university. In 1780 he was appointed to a 
prebcndal stall in Lichfield, and two years later to one at Canter- 
bury ; but the second office he exchanged in 1788 for that of a 
canon residentiary of St Paul’s. Camliridge, where he usually 
resided, was indebted to him for improvements in lighting, 
paving and watching ; but perhaps London and the nation ha\e 
less reason to be grateful for his zealous advocacy of the custom 
of erecting monuments to departed worthies in St Paul's. In 
1765 he issued a prospectus fur a history of the town of Lciccstci , 
but this work, based on materials collected by Thomas Staveley, 
he never even began ; it was carried out by the learned printer 
John Nichols. In 1766 he published his famous Essay on the 
Learning of Shakespeare, in which he proved that the poet’s 
acquaintance with ancient and modern Continental literature 
was exclusively derived from translations, of which he copied 
even the blunders. “ Shakespeare,” he said, “ \vanted not the 
stilts of language to raise liim above all other men.” “ He came 
out of nature’s hand, like Pallas out of Jove’s head, at full 
growth and mature.” “ One might,” he said — by way of ridicul- 
ing the Shakespearian criticism of the day — “ with equal wisdom, 
study the Talmud for an exposition of Tristram Shandy.^' The 
essay fully justifies the author’s description of himself in the 
preface to the second edition : “ I may consider myself as the 
pioneer of the commentators ; I have removed a deal of learned 
rubbish, and pointed out to them Shakespeare’s track in the 
ever pleasant paths of nature ” Farmer died at Cambridge 
on the 8th of September 1797. He was, it appears, twice offered 
a bishopric by Pitt, but declined the preferment. Farmer was 
ifnmensely popular in his own college, and loved, it was said, 
iSSSve all other things, old fiort, old clothes and old books. 
^^ARMERS* MOVEMENT, in American political history, the 
general name for a movement between 1867 and 1896 remarkable 
for a radical socio-economic propaganda that came from what 
was considered the most conservative class of American society. 
In this movement there were three periods, populaily known as 
Crangcr, Alliance and Populist. 

The Grange, or Order of the Patrons of Husbandrv (the latter 
the official name of the national organization, while the former 
was the name of local chaptcis, including a .supervisory National 
Grange at Washington), was a secret order founded in 1867 to 
.idvance the social needs and combat the economic backwardness 
of farm life. It grew remat kably in 1873- 1874, and in the latter 
year attained a membership of perhaps 800,000. In the causes 
of its growth — much broader than those that is.sued in the 
financial crisis of i<S73-a high tariff, railway freight-rates and 
other grievances were mingled with agrieultural troubles like 
the fall of wheat piices and the intrease of mortgages. The 
condition of the farmer .seemed desperate. The original objects 
oi the Grange were primarily educational, but tlicse were soon 
overborne by an anti-middleman, co-operative movement. 
Grange agents bought everything from farm machinery to 
women’s dresses . hundreds of gram elevators and cotton and 
tobacco warehouses were bought, and even steamboat lines ; 
mutual insurance companies v»^ere formed and joint-stock stores 
Nor was co-operation limited to distributive processes ; crop- 
reports were circulated, co-operative dairies multiplied, flour- 
mills were operated, and patents were purchased, that the Grange 
might manufacture farm machinery. The outcome in some 


states was rum, and the name Grange became a reproach. 
Nevertheless these efforts m co-operation were exceedingly 
important both for the results obtained and for their wider 
significance. Nor could politics be excluded, though officially 
tabooed , for economics must be considered hy social idealists, 
and economics everywhere ran into politics. Thus it was with 
the railway question. Railways had been extended into frontier 
states : there were heavy crops in sparsely settled regions where 
freight-rates were high, so that — given the existing distributive 
system — there were “over production” and waste; there was 
notorious stock manipulation and discrimination in rates ; and 
the farmers regarded “ absentee ownership ” of railways bv 
New York capitfilists much as absentee ownership of land has 
been regarded in Ireland. The Grange officially di.selaimed 
enmity to railways ; but though the organization did not attack 
them, the Grangers — through political “ farmers’ clubs ” and 
the like— did. About 1867 began the efforts to establish 
regulation of the railways, as common-carriers, by the states 
Such laws were known as “ Granger laws,” and their general 
principles, soon endorsed (1876) by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, have become an important chapter in the laws 
of the land. In a declaration of principles in 1874 Grangers 
were declared to be “ not enemies of railroads,” and their cause 
to stand for “ no communism, no agrarianism.” To conserva- 
tives, however, co-operation seemed communism, and “ Grange 
laws ” agrarianism ; and thus in 1873-1874 the growth of the 
movement aroused extraordinary interest and much uneasiness. 
In 1874 the order was reorganized, membership being limited to 
persons directly interested m the farmers’ cause (there had been 
a millionaire manufacturers’ Grange on Broadway), and after 
this there were constant quarrels in the order ; moreover, in 
1875 the National Grange largely lost control of the state Granges, 
which discredited the organization by their disastrous co-opera- 
tion ventures. Thus by 1876 it had already ceased to be of 
national political importance. About 1880 a renascence began, 
particularly in the Middle States and New England ; this 
revival was marked by a recurrence to the original social and 
educational objects. The national Grange and state Granges 
(in all, or nearly all, of the states) were still active in 19C9, 
fespecklly in the old cultural movement and in such economic 
movements — notably the improvement of highways — as most 
directly concern the farmers. The initiative and referendum, 
and other proposals of reform politics in the direction of a 
democratic advance, also enter m a measure into their 
propaganda. 

The Alliance carried the movement farther into economics. 
The “ National Fanners’ Alliance and Industrial Union,” formed 
in 1889, embraced several originally independent organizations 
formed from 1873 onwards ; it was largely confined to the South 
and w\as secret. The “ National Farmers’ Alliance,” formed in 
1880, w’ent back similarly to 1877, was much smaller, Northern 
and non-secret. 'Ihe “ Colored Farmers’ National Alliance and 
Co-operative Union’’ (formed 1888, merged in the abo\e 
“ Southern ” Alliance in 1890) was the second greatest organiza- 
tion. With these three were associated many others, state and 
national, including an annual, non-partisan, deliberative and 
advisory Farmers’ National Congress. The Alliance movement 
reached Us greatest power about 1890, in which year twelve 
national farmers’ organizations were represented in conventions 
in St Louis, and the six leading ones alone probably had a 
membership of 5,000,000.^ 

As with the Grange, so in the ends and declarations of the 
whole later movement, concrete remedial legislation for agri- 
cultural or economic ills was mingled w’lth principles of vague 
radical tendency and with lofty idealism.-^ Among the principles 

^ Membership usually mchulecl males or females aho\e 16 years 
of ai;e 

^ Thus, the “ Southern ” Alliance in 1890 (the chief platforms were 
the one at Ocala, Florida, and that of 1SS9 at bt Ix)uis, m con- 
junction with the Knights of Laboi) declaied its principles to be 

(i) 'lo labour for the education of the aLincultural classes in the 
science of economical government in a sti icily non-partisan wav, 
and to bring about a more perfect union of such classes, (2) To 
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advocated about 1890, practically all the groat organizations 
demanded the abolition of national banks, the free coinage of 
silver, a “ sufficient ” issue of government paper money, tariff 
revision, and a secret ballot (the last was soon realized) ; only 
less commonly demanded were an income tax, taxation of 
evidence of debt, and government loans on lands. All of these 
were principles of the two great Alliances (the Northern and the 
Southern), as were also pure food legislation, abolition of land- 
holding by aliens, rcr’atnation of iimisod or unearned land grants 
(to railways, eg.), nnd cither rigid federal regulation of nnlways 
and other means of communication or government ownership 
thereof. The “ Southern ” Alliance put in tlic forefront a “ sub- 
treasury ” .scheme according to which (heap loans .should be 
made by governmeni fiom local sub-treasuru‘s on non-pcrisbahle 
farm products (such as gram and cotton) stored in government 
warehouses ; while the “ Northern ” Allianc'c demanded restric- 
tion of the h(|uor traffic and (for a short time) woman suffrage. 
vStill other issues were a mocIifi('ation of the patent laws (c.g. to 
prevent the purchase of patents to stifle competition), ])ostal 
currency exchange, the eight-hour day, inequitabk* taxation, 
the smgle-tax on land, trusts/’ educational (lualificaliori for 
suffrpge, direct popular election of federal juilg(‘s, of senators, 
and of the president, special-interest lobbying, cVc. 

In 1889-1890 the political (non-partisan) movement developed 
astonishing strength ; it taptured the Republican stronghoM of 
Kansas, brought the Democratic Party to vassalage in South 
Carolina, revolutionized legislatures even in conservative states 
like I^fassachiisctts, and seemed likely completely to dominate 
the South and West. All its work in the South was accomplished 
within the old-paity organizations, but in 1890 the demand 
became strong for an independent third party, for which various 
consolidations since 1887 had prepared the way, and by 1892 
a large part of the strength of the farm(‘rs^ organizations, with 
that of various industrial and radical orders, was united in the 
People’s Party (perhaps more generally known as the Populist 
Party), which had its beginnings in Kansas in 1890, and received 
national organization in 1892. This party emphasr/cd free 
silver, the income tax, eight-hour day, reclamaticm of land 
grants, government ownership of railways, telephones and 
telegraphs, popular election of federal senators, and the initiative' 
and referendum. In the presidential election of 1892 it cast 
1,041,021 votes (in a total of 12,036,089), and elected 22 presi- 
dential electors, the first chosen by any third party since 1856. 
In 1896 the People’s Party “ fused with the Democratic Party 
{q.v,) in the presidential campaign, and again in 1900 ; during 
this period, indeed, the greatest part of the People’s Party was 
reabsorbed into the two great parties from which its membership 
had originally been drawn ; — in some northern states apparently 
largely into the Republican ranks, but mainly into the Democratic 
Party, to which it ga\e a powerful radical impulse. 

The Farmers’ movement was much misunderstood, abu.sed 
and ridiculed. It accomplished a vast amount of good. The 
movement — and especially the Grange, for on most important 
points the later mov(^mcnts only followed where it had led — 
contributed the initial impulse and prepared the way for the 
establishment of travelling and local rural libraries, reading 
courses, lyceums, farmers’ institutes (a steadily increasing in- 
fluence) and rural free mail delivery (inaiigiirateci experimentally 
in 1896 and adopted as part of the permanent postal system of 
the country in 1902); for agricultural exhibits and an improved 
agricultural press; for encouragement to and increased profit 
from the work of agricultural colleges, the establishment (1885) 
and great services of the United States Department of Agri- 

demand equal nplits to ail, and special privileges to none. (3) To 
endorse motto . ‘In things essential, unity; in all things, 
X^harity,® ‘(4) To develop a better state, mentally, morally, socially 
and financially. - • To suppiess personal, locil, sectional and 

national prejudices " For the Southern farmer a chu f concrete evil 
was the pre-crop mortgagr'^ liy which cotton farmeis remamid m 
debt to country mn chants; in the North the farmer attacked a 
wide range of “ capitalistic ’ legislation that hurt him, he believed, 
for the benefit of other classes— notably h*gisIation nought by 
railways. 


culture, — in short, for an cxtraordinaiy lessening of rural isolation 
and betterment of the farmers’ opportunities ; for the irrigation 
of the semi-arid West, adopted as a national policy in 1902, the 
piire-food law of 1906, the interstate-commerce law of 1887, the 
railway-rate laws of 1903 and 1906, even the great Bureau of 
(ommcrce-and- Labor law of 1903, and the Anti-trust laws of 
1903 and laten The Alliance and Pojiulist movements were 
bottomed on the idea of ethical gains tlirough legislation.” 
In its local manifestations the whole movement w'as often 
m.irked by eccentric ideas, narrow prejudices and weaknesses 
in economic reasoning. It is not to he forgotten that owing 
to the movement of the frontier the United States has always 
been at once a developed country and a primitive one. The 
same politual qiustions have been put to a society advanced 
in some n'gions and undeveloped in others. . . . On specific 
political questions each economic area has reflected its peculiar 
interests ” (Prof. F. J. Turner). That this idea must not, 
however, be over-emphasized, is admirably enforced by observing 
the urcat m<is.':> of farmer laduMlism that has, since about 1896, 
become an accepted Demor ratio and Republican principle over 
the whole country. The Farmers’ movement was the beginning 
of w jdespread , effective protest against “ the menace of pri\ ilege ” 
in tlic United States. 

Anioncaii j)<'rio<hcals, csjK'ci.illy in i8()0 1H92, .m* pailiculaily 
inloiniiiig on the giowth ol the niovemint ; sii‘ F M. Drew in 
Politual Siioni Qnaiiolv (1891), \i p 282; C' \V I’lcrson m 
Pojivlvi ScKihc MotUlily (1888), xxMi. ])]i 100, 3^>‘8 ; C. S. Walker 
and F J. Fo‘^trr in -iiuuth of yl went an ylradeniy (1804), p. 790 , 
Senator W, A Pc'ttci in Cosmnfuihtan (1890), x. p, (^94; and 011 
af'nciiltural discontent, Pohlual bticncc iv. (i88g), p, 433, 

by W F Mail})!!! , v. (1S90), p 05, by J lM>unn, m (1890), pp 433, 
601, Ml. (i8<)7), p 93, and \iv (1890), p 444, by F F Kinenck; 
Piof K W. Beiuis in Jouinal of Pohht al Economy (1893), P* 193 » 
A. H. Petcis in QuaUerly Journal of Economics (1890), iv, p, 18; 
C. W. Davis in horum (1890), ix. pp. 231, 291, 348 

FARNABY (or Farnaril), THOMAS (c. i £575-1647), English 
grammarian, was thi^. son of a London carpenter , his grandfather, 
It is said, had been mayor of Truro, Ins great-grandfather un 
Italian muskian. Between 1590 and 1595 he appeals succes- 
sively as a student of Alerton (adlcge, Oxford, a pupil in a Jesuit 
college in Spain, and a follower ol Drake and ILiwkins. After 
some military service in the Low Countries he made shift,” 
says Wood, to be set on shore in tlic western part of England ; 
where, after some wandering to and fio undei tiie name of Tho. 
Bainrafe, the anagram of liis sirname, he settled at Martoeje^ 
in Somersetshire, and taught the grammar school there for some 
time with success. After he had gotten some feathers at Martock, 
he took Ins fiiglit to London,” and opened a school in Goldsmiths’ 
Rents, Cnpplegate. From tins school, which had as many as 
300 pupils, there issued, says Wood, more churchmen and 
statesmen tlian from any school taught by one man in England.” 
In the ('ourse of his London career “ he was made master of arts 
of Cambridge, and soon after incorporated at Oxon.” Such was 
his success that he was enabled to buy an estate at Otford near 
Sevenoaks, Kent, to which lie retired from London in 1636, still, 
however, carrying on his professien of schoolmaster. In course 
of time he added to his Otford estate and bought another near 
Horsham m Sussex. Li politics he was a royalist ; and, suspected 
of partjcijiation in the rising near Tunbridge, 1643, he was 
imprisoned in Ely House, Ilolborn. He died at Sevenoaks on 
the 12th of June 1647. 

The dftaiL of lus life wcic dciivcd by Anthony Wood from 
Francis, Faina])y’s son by a scu oml maiiiagc* (see Wood’s Athenae 
Oxoniensesy ed Bliss, 111 21 fl. His works chiefly consisted of anno- 
tated editions ot Latin antliors-. Juvenal, Fersius, Seneca, Maitial, 
Lucan, Vngil, Ovid and Terence, which enjoyed cxtraoidinary 
popularity, liis bystema gnimniaticiwi was pui)lishcd m Lordon 
in 1641. On the 6Ui of April 1632 Farnaby w.is presented with a 
loyal patent anting him, for the space of twenty-one years, the 
sole right of printing and publishmg certain of Ins works, 

FARNBOROUGH, THOMAS ERSKINE MAY, Baron (1815- 
1886), English Constitutional historian, was born in London 
on the 8th of February 1815 and educated at Bedford grammar 
school. In 1831 he was nominated by Manners Sutton, speaker 
of the House of Commons, to the post of assistant librarian, so 
that his long connexion with parliament began in his youth. 
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He Studied for the bar, and was called at the Middle Temple in 
1838. Ja 1844 htj pulilishcd the edition of hib Treatise on 
the Latv, Privdef'ej Proceedings and Usage of Parliament, This 
work, which has passed through many editions, is not only an 
invaluable mine ol information lor the historical student, but it is 
known as the text-book of the law i)y which parliament governs 
its proceedings. In 1846 Erskine May was appointed examiner 
of petitions for private bills, and the following year taxing- 
master of the House of Commons. He pulilished his Remarks 
to Pacilttate Public Jhisniess tn Parlicwunl in 1849; a work 
On the Consolidation of Election Laws in 1850 ; and his Rules, 
Ofdcrs and Forms of the House of Commons was printed by 
command of the House in 1854. Tn he w'as appointed cleik 
assistant at the table of the House of Commons. He rectnved 
the companionship of the Bath in 1S60 for his pai lumen taiy 
services, and hvc line a knight commander in 1866. Ills im- 
portant work. The Constitutional History of England since the 
Aicession of George Jll, (1760-1860), was published in 1861 • 
1803, and It received Irecjucnl udflitions in siibs(T|uent editions 
In 1871 Sir Erskuic l^lay Wtis aiipointcd ckik of the House ol 
Commons, His Democracy in Europe: u Ilistoiy appeared in 
1S77, but it lailed to take the same lank in critical esteem as his 
Constitutional Histoiy, He retired fioiii the post of Herk to the 
House of Commons in Apiil 18S6, having for fifteen vear'^ 
discharged the onerous duties of the ofiice with as much know- 
ltdge and energy as unlciiling tact and court oy. Shortly alter 
his retirement from ofiice he was raised to the peerage under the 
title of Baron Fariiliorough of lurnhorougli, in the county of 
Southampton, but he only survived to enjoy the dignity ior a 
few days. He died in London on the 17th of May 1886, and as he 
left no issue the title bcLaine extinct. 

FARNBOROUGH, an urban district in the Basingstoke 
parliamentary division of Hampshire, Juigland, 33 m. S.W. by \V. 
from London, on the T.ondon & South \Veslern and the South 
Eastern & Chatham railways. Bop. (tqoi) 11,500 (including 
5070 military). The church ol St Peter ranges from Early ICnghsii 
to Perpendicular m style. St MuFackb Catholic memonul 
church, erected in 1887 by the ex-empn‘ss Eugenie, contains the 
remains of Napoleon 111 . and the prince impeual. An adjoining 
abbey is occupied by Benedictine lathers ol the French congrega- 
tion ; the convent is a ladies’ boarding-school. Aldershot Nortli 
Camp is wilhm the parish. 

FARNE ISLANDS [also Pearne, Ffrn, or The Siaples], a 
group of rocky islands and leefs off the coast of Nortbumbciland, 
England, included in that county. In 1901 they had only eleven 
inhabitants. They extend in a line of some 6 m, in a north- 
easterly direction from the coast, on which the nearest villages 
are Bamborough and North Sunderland. The Pairway, m. 
across, separates the largest island, Fame, or House, from the 
mainland. Parne is 16 acres in area, and has precipitous cliffs 
up to 80 ft. in height on the east, but tlie shore is otherwise low', 
'idle other principal islets are Staple, Brownsman, North ami 
South Wajnbes, Longslone and Big Harcar. On Fame is a small 
ancient cliapel, with a square tower near it built for purposes of 
defence in tlie 15th century. The chapel is believed to occupy 
the site of St Ciithbcrt’s heimitage, whither he retireil from the 
pnory on the neighbouring Holy Island or Lindisfarne, He 
was with difficulty persuaded to Icavo it on his elevation to the 
bishopric of Lindisfarne, and returned to it to die (687). Long- 
stone rock, with its liglilhouse, is famous as the scene of the 
bravery of Grace Darling m rescuing some of the survivors of 
the wreck of the “ Forfarshire ’’ (1838), The rocks abound in 
sea-birds, including cidej: duck. 

FARNESE, the name of one of the most illustrious and powerful 
Italian families, which besides including eminent prelates, 
statesmen and warriors among its members, ruled the duchy 
of Parma for two centuries. The early history of the family is 
involved in obscurity, but they are first heard of as lords of 
Parneto or Parnesc, a castle near the lake of Bolsena, and they 
played an mqiortant part as consuls and signoii ot Orvieto. 
They seem to have always been Guclphs, and in tho civil 
broils of Orvieto they sided with the Monaldeschi faction against 


the Ghibelline Filippeschi. One Pietro P'arnese commanded 
the papal armies under Paschal 11 . (1099-1118); another 
Pietro led the Florentines to victory against the Pisans in 1363. 
Ranuccio Farnese served luigene IV. so well that the pope 
endowed him with large fiefs, and is reported to have said, “The 
Church is ours because Parncse has given it back to us.” 

The family derived further advantages at the time of Pope 
Alexander VI., who was the lover of the beautiful Giulia Farnese, 
known as Giulia JJella, and created her brother Alessandro 
a cardinal (1493). Ihe JaLler was elected pope as Ihiul 111 . in 
1534, and it is irom that moment that the great importance of 
the family dates. An iinblu lung nepotist, he alienated immense 
fiefs belonging to the Holy 8 t in favour of his natuial children. 
Of these the most lamuus v-U'. Pierluigi PFrnese (1503-1547), 
who served in the jMpal ariuy in various campaigns^ but also 
Look pait in the sack of Rome in 1527. On his fatlier's elevation 
to the papacy he was made captain gineial of the Church, and 
received the duchy of Castro in the Mareinina, besides Frascati, 
N(pi, kfontalto and other fiefs. A sharniF ss rake and a man 
of iinconl rolhible temper, his ruiissacrc of the people of Perugia 
after a relxllion in 1540 and the unspeakable oiituige he com- 
mitted on the bishop of Fano are tv pical of his (luuactcr. In 
1545 his father conferri'd on him the duchy of Paiina and 
Place n/a, wliicli likewise belonged to the Holy Sec, and his rule 
provi'd cruel and tyiannical. He dejinved the nobles of their 
piivilegi.s, and forced them to dwell in the towns, bat to soiiie 
extent he improved tiu' condition > of the lower c kisses Pierluigi 
being an uncoinproinising opyxiiunt of the emperor Charles \ , 
Don Fcrrante Gonzaga, the imperial governor of Milan, w'as 
ever on the v\atdi for a pretext to deprive him of Piaocn/a, 
which the emperor greatly coveted. When the duke proceeded 
to build a castle in that town in order to overawe its inhabitants, 
the no!)los were furiously indignant, and a plot to murder him 
was orgvini/ed by the marejuis AnguiSbola and others with the 
support both of Gonzaga and of Andrea Doria {q,v.), (diarlcs’s 
adinind, who wished to he revenged on Pierluigi for the part he 
had played m the hiesco conspiracy (see Fiesco). 'khe deed 
was (lone while, the duke was superintending the building of the 
above-mentioned citadel, and his corj)sc was flung into the street 
(December 10th, 1547). Piacenza was thereupon occupied by the 
imperialists. 

Pierluigi had several children, for all of whom Paul made 
generous provision. One of them, Alessandro (1520-1589), was 
created cardinal at the age of fourteen ; he wms a man of learning 
and artistic tastes, and lived with great splendour surrounded 
by scholars and artists, among whom were Annihal Caro, Paolo 
Giovio, Mons. Della Casa, Bembo, Vasari, &c. It was he who 
completed the magnificent Farnese palace in Rome. lie dis- 
played diplomatic ability on various nussions to foreign courts, 
but failed to get electexi to the papacy. 

Orozio, Pierluigi's third son, was made duke of Castro when 
his father liecame duke of Parma, and married Diane, a natural 
daughter of Hcniy IT. of France, Ottavio, the second son (1521- 
1586), marnecl Margaret, the natural daughter of Charles V. and 
widow of .iVlessandro de’ Mcdici, at the age of fifteen, she being 
a year older ; at first she disliked her youthful bndegroom, but 
when he returned wounded from the e.xpedition to Algiers in 
1541 her aversion was turned to affection (see Makgaret of 
Austria). Ottavio had been made lord of Caraermo m 1540, 
but he gave up that fief when his father became duke of Parma. 
When, on the murder of the lattcT in 1547, Piacenza was occupied 
by the imperialists, Paul determined to make an effort to regain 
the city; he set aside Ottavio's claims to the succession of 
l^arma, where he apyiointi'd a papal legate, giving him back 
Camerino m exchange, and then claimed Piacenza of the emperor, 
not for the Farncsi, but for the Church. But Ottavio would not 
be put off ; he attempted to seize Parma by foice, and having 
failed, entered into negotiations with Gonzaga. 'Ihib unnatural 
rebellion on the part of one grandson, coml>ined with the fact 
that iL was supporU d by the ot!u r grancis^m, Cardinal Alessandro, 
hastened the pope’s death, winch oceuned on the loth of 
Novx'mber 1549. During the interregnum tliat followed Ottavio 
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again tried to induce the governor of Parma to give up the city 
to him, but met with no better success ; however, on the election 
of Giovan Maria (’locchi (Julius III.) the duchy was conferred 
on him (1551). This did not end his quarrel with the emperor, 
for Gonzaga refused to give up Piacenza and even threatened 
to occupy Parma, so that Ottavio was driven into the arms of 
France. Julius, who was anxious to be on good terms with 
Charles on account of the council of Trent which was then sitting, 
ordered Farnese to hand Parma over to the papal authorities 
once more, and on his refusal hurled censures and admonitions 
at his head, and deprived him of his Roman fiefs, while Charles 
did the same with regard to those in Loml)ardy. A French army 
came to protect Parma, war broke out, and (ionzaga at once laid 
.siege to the city. But the duke came to an arrangement with his 
father-m-law, by which he regained Piacenza and his other fiefs. 
The rest of his life was spent quietly at home, where the modera- 
tion and wisdom of his rule won for him the affection of his people. 
At his death in 1586 he was succeeded by his son Alessandro 
Farnese (1545-1592), the famous general of Philip II. of Spam, 
who spent the whole of his reign m the Flemish wars. 

The first years of the reign of his son and successor Ranuccio I. 
(1569-1622), who had shown much spirit in a controversy with 
Pope Sixtus V., were uneventful, but in 1611 a conspiracy was 
formed against him by a group of discontented nobles supported 
by the dukes of Modena and Mantua. The plot was discovered 
and the conspirators were barbarously punished, many being 
tortured and put to death, and their estates confiscated. 
Ranuccio was a reserved and gloomy bigot ; he instituted savage 
persecutions against supposed witches and heretics, and lived 
m perpetual terror of plots. His eldest son Alessandro being 
deaf and dumb, the succession devolved on his second son 
Odoardo (1612-1646), who fought on the French side in the war 
against Spam. His failure to pay the interest of the money 
borrowed in Rome, and the desire of Urban VI IT. to obtain 
Castro for his relatives the Barberini {qv,)y resulted in a war 
between that pope and Odoardo, His son and successor Ra- 
nuccio II. (1630-1694) also had a war with the Holy See about 
Castro, which was eventually razed to the ground. His son 
Francesco Maria (1678-1727) suffered from the wars between 
Spain and Austria, the latter’s troops devastating his territory ; 
but although this obliged him to levy some burdensome taxes, 
he was a good ruler and practised economy in his administration. 
Having no children, the succession devolved at his death on 
his brother Antonio (1679-1731), who was also childless. The 
powers had agreed that at the death of the latter the duchy 
should pass to Don Carlos of Bourbon, son of King Philip V. 
of Spain by Elisabetta Farnese (1692-1766), granddaughter of 
Ranuccio II. Antonio died in 1731, and with him the line of 
Farnese came to an end. 

The Palazzo Farnese in Rome, one of the finest specimens of 
Roman Renaissance architecture, was begun under Paul III., 
while he was cardinal, by Antonio da San Gallo, and completed 
bv his nephew Cardinal Alessandro under the direction of 
Michelangelo (1526). It was inherited by Don Carlos, afterwards 
king of Naples and Spam, and most of the pictures were removed 
to Naples. It now contains the French embassy to the Italian 
court, as well as the French school of Rome. 

Bidliography — F. Odonci gives a detailed history of the family 
m P. Litta’s Famtche celehn iialiane^\o\. x, (Milan, 1868), to which 
an elaborate bibliography is appended, including manuscript 
sources ; a more recent biW|dj[raphy is S Lottici and G. Sitti, 
Bxhhografia genefale per la^fioria parmense (Parma, 1904) ; much 
information will he found in A von Reiimont’s Ge^chtchte der Stadt 
Homy vol 111 (Berlin, 1868), and m F Gregorovius's Geschichte der 
Stadt Horn (Stuttgart, 1872). (L. V.^) 

FARNESE, ALEXANDER (1545-1592), duke of Parma, 
general, statesman and diplomatist, governor-general of the 
Netherlands under Philip of Spam, was Ixim at Rome on the 
27th of August 1545, and died at the abbey of St Waast, near 
Arras, on the 3rd of December 1592. He was the son of Ottavio 
Farnese, <Sjfke of Parma, and Margaret of Austria, natural 
daughter oi Charles V. He accompanied his mother to Brussels 
when she was appointed governor of the Netherlands, and in 


1565 his marriage with the princess Maria of Portugal was cele- 
brated in Brussels with great splendour. Alexander Farnese had 
been brought up in Spain with his cousin, the ill-fated Don 
Carlos, and his uncle Don John of Austria, both of whom were 
about the same age as himself, and after his marriage he took 
up his residence at once at the court of Madrid. He fought with 
much personal distinction under the command of Don John in 
1571 at the battle of Lepanto. It was seven years, however, 
before he had again an opportunity for the display of his great 
military talents. In the meantime the provinces of the Nether- 
lands had revolted against the arbitrary and oppressive Spanish 
rule, and Don John of Austria, who had been sent as governor- 
general to restore order, had found himself helpless m face of 
the superior talent and personal influence of the prince of Orange, 
who had .succeeded in uniting all the provinces m common 
resistance to the civil and religious tyranny of Philip. In the 
autumn of 1577 Farnese was sent to join Don John at the head 
of reinforcements, and it was mainly his prompt decision at a 
critical moment that won the battle of Gemblours (1578). 
.Shortly afterwards Don John, whose health had broken down 
through disappointment and ill-health, died, and Farnese was 
appointed to take his place. 

It IS scarcely possible to exaggerate the difficulties with which 
he found himself confronted, but he proved himself more than 
equal to the task. In military ability the prince of Parma was 
inferior to none of his contemporaries, as a skilful diplomatist 
he was the match even of his great antagonist William the Silent, 
and, like most of the leading statesmen of his day, was un- 
scrupulous as to the means he employed so long as he achieved 
his ends. Perceiving that there were divisions and jealousies 
in the ranks of his opponents between Catholic and Protestant, 
Fleming and Walloon, he set to work by persuasion, address and 
bribery, to foment the growing discord, and bring back the 
Walloon provinces to the allegiance of the king. He w'as success- 
ful, and by the treaty of Arras, January IS70, he was able to 
secure the support of the “ Malcontents,” as the Catholic nobles 
of the south were styled, to the royal cause. The reply to the 
treaty of Arras was the Union of Utrecht, concluded a few weeks 
later between the seven northern provinces, who abjured the 
sovereignty of King Philip and bound themselves to use all their 
resources to maintain their independence of Spanish rule. 

Farnese, as soon as he had obtained a secure basis of operations 
in Hainaut and Artois, set himself in earnest to the task of re- 
conquering Brabant and Flanders by force of arms. Town 
after town fell into his power. Tournai, Maastricht, Breda, 
Bruges and Ghent opened their gates, and finally he laid siege 
to the great seaport of Antwerp. The town was open to the 
sea, was strongly fortified, and was defended with resolute 
determination and courage by the citizens. They were led by 
the famous Philip de Mamix, lord of St Aldegonde, and had the 
assistance of an ingenious Italian engineer, by name Gianibelli. 
The siege began in 1584 and called forth all the resources of 
Farnese's military genius. He cut off all access -to Antwerp 
from the sea by constructing a bridge of boats across the Scheldt 
from Calloo to Oordam, in spite of the desperate efforts of the 
besieged to prevent its completion. At last, on the 15th of 
August 1585, Antwerp was compelled by famine to capitulate. 
Favourable conditions were granted, but all Protestants were 
required to leave the town within two years. With the fall of 
AntwTrp, for Malines and Brussels were already in the hands 
of Farnese, the whole of the southern Netherlands was brought 
once more to recognize the authority of Philip. But Holland 
and Zeeland, whose geographical position made them unassailable 
except by water, were by the courage and skill of their hardy 
seafaring population, with the help of English auxiliaries sent by 
Queen Elizabeth, able to defy his further advance. 

In 1586 Alexander Farnese became duke of Parma by the 
death of his father. He applied for leave to visit his pateinal 
territory, but Philip would not permit him. He could not replace 
him in the Netherlands ; but while retaining him in his command 
at the head of a formidable army, the king would not give his 
sanction to his great general’s desire to use it for the reconquest 
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of the Northern Provinces. Never was there a better opportunity 
than the end of 1586 for an invading army to march through 
the country almost without opposition. The misgovernment 
and lack of high statesmanship of the earl of Leicester had 
caused faction to be rampant in the United Provinces ; and on 
his return to England he left the country without organized 
forces or experienced generals to oppose an advance of a veteran 
army under the greatest commander of his time. But Philip’s 
whole thoughts and energies were already directed to the prepara- 
tion of an Invincible Armada for the conquest of England, 
and Parma was ordered to collect an enormous flotilla of trans- 
ports and to keep Ills army concentrated and trained for the 
projected invasion of the island realm of Queen Elizabeth. 
Thus the critical period passed by unused, and when the tempests 
had finally dispersed the defeated remnants of the Great Armada 
the Dutch had found a general, in the youthful Maurice of 
Nassau, worthy to be the rival in military genius even of Alexander 
of Parma. Moreover, the accession to the throne of France of 
Henry of Navarre had altogether altered the situation of 
affairs, and relieved the pressure upon the Dutch by creating a 
diversion, gnd placing Parma and his army between hostile 
forces. The ruinous expenditure upon the Great Armada had 
also depleted the Spanish treasury and Philip found himself 
virtually bankrupt. In 1590 the condition of the Spanish 
troops had become intolerable. Farnese could get no regular 
supplies of money from the king for the payment of the soldiery, 
and he had to pledge his own jewels to meet the demand. A 
mutiny broke out, but was suppressed. In the midst of these 
difficulties Parma received orders to abandon the task on which 
he had spent himself for so many years, and to raise the siege 
of Paris, which was blockaded by Henry IV. He left the Nether- 
lands on the 3rd of August 1590 at the head of 15,000 troops. 
By brilliant generalship he outwitted Henry and succeeded 
in relieving Pans ; but owing to lack of money and supplies he 
was compelled immediately to retreat to the Netherlands, 
abandoning on the march many stragglers and wounded, who 
were killed by the peasantry, and leaving all the positions he had 
taken to be recaptured by Henry. 

Again in 1591, in the very midst of a campaign against Maurice 
of Nassau, sorely against his will, the duke of Parma was obliged 
to give up the engrossing struggle and march to relieve Rouen. 
He was again successful in his object, but was wounded in the 
arm before Caudebec, and was finally compelled to withdraw 
his armv with considerable losses through the privations the 
troops had to undergo. He himself was shattered in health by 
so many years of continuous campaigning and exposure, and 
by the cares and disappointments which had befallen him 
He died at Airas on the 3rd of December 1592, in the forty- 
seventh year of his age. The feeling that his immense services 
had not "won for him either the gratitude or confidence of his 
sovereign hastened his end. He was honoured by a splendid 
funeral at Pnisscls, but his body was interred at his own capital 
city of Parma. He left two sons, Ranuce, who succeeded him, 
and Edward, who was created a cardinal in 1591 by Pope 
Gregory XIV. His daughter Margaret married Vincent, duke 
of Mantua. 

Sec L. P, Gachani, Corre<ifyondance d' Alexandre Farnese^ Prince de 
ParynCy gouvcrncur ginnal dcs F\ivs~PaSy ai>ec Philipf>e //, 
jj;7Q (Brussels, 1850) ; Fra Pietro, Alessandro Farnese y dm a di 
Parma (Rome, 1836). 

FARNESE, ELIZABETH (1692-1766), queen of Spain, born 
on the 25th of October 1692, was the only daughter of Odoardo 
II., prince of Parma. Her mother educated her in strict seclusion, 
but seclusion altogether failed to tame her imperious and am- 
bitious temper. At the age of twenty-one (i 7 14) she was married 
by proxy at Parma to Philip V. of Spain. The marriage was 
arranged by Cardinal Alberoni {q.v)y with the concurrence of 
the Princess des Ursins, the Catyierara Mayor, On arriving at 
the borders of Spain, Elizabeth was met by the Princess des 
Ursins, but received her sternly, and, perhaps in accordance 
with a plan previously concerted with the king, at once ordered 
her to be removed from her presence and from Spain. Over the 
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weak king Elizabeth quickly obtained complete influence. This 
influence was exerted altogether m support of the policy of 
Alberoni, one chief aim of which was to recover the ancient 
Italian possessions of Spam, and which actually resulted in the 
seizure of Sardinia and Sicily. So vigorously did she enter into 
this policy that, when the French forces advanced to the Pyrenees, 
she placed herself at the head of one division of the Spanish army. 
But Elizabeth’s ambition was grievously disappointed The 
Triple Alliance thwarted her plans, and at length in 1720 the 
allies made the banishment of Alberoni a condition of peace. 
Sicily also had to be evacuated. And finally, all her entreaties 
failed to prevent the abdication of Philip, who m 1724 gave up 
the throne to his heir, and retired to the palace of La Granja 
Seven months later, however, the death of the young king recalled 
him to the throne. During his later years, when he was nearly 
imbecile, she directed the whole policy of Spain so as to secure 
thrones m Italy for her sons. In 1736 she had the satisfaction 
of seeing her favourite scheme realized in the accession of her 
son Don Carlos (afterwards Charles III. of Spam) to the throne 
of the Two Sicilies and his recognition by the powers in the treaty 
of Vienna. Her second son, Philip, became duke of Parma 
Elizabeth survived her husband twenty years, dying in 1766, 

See Mdmoires pour servir d Vhtstoire d'Espagne sous le rdgne de 
Phthppe Vy by the Marquis de St Philippe, translated by Mauclave 
(Pans, 175O) , Memoirs of Llizabeth Farnese (London, 174O) , and 
E. Armstrong, Elizabeth Farnese y the Termagant of Spam (1892). 

FARNHAM, a market town in the Guildford parliamentary 
division of Surrey, England, 37 J m. S.W. by W. from London 
by the London & South Western railway. Pop. of urban 
district (1901) 6124. It lies on the left bank of the river Wey, 
on the southern slope of a hill rising about 700 ft. above the 
sea-level. The church of St Andrew is a spacious transitional 
Norman and Early English building, with later additions, and 
was formerly a chapel of case to Waverley Abbey, of which a 
crypt and fragmentary remains, of Early English date, stand in 
the park attached to a modern residence of the same name. 
This was the earliest Cistercian house m England, founded in 
1128 by William Gifford, bishop of Winchester. The Annales 
WaverhenseSy published by Gale in his Sertptores and afterwards 
m the Record scries of Chronicles y are believed to have suggested 
to Sir Walter Scott the name of his first novel. Farnham Castle, 
on a hill north of the town, the scat of the bishops of Winchester, 
was first built by Henry dc Blois, bishop of Winchester, and 
brother of Ring Stephen ; but it was razed by Henry III. It 
was rebuilt and garrisoned for Charles 1 . by Denham, from 
whom It was taken in 1642 by Sir W. W’aller ; and having been 
dismantled, it was restored by George Morlcy, bishop of Win- 
chester (1662-1684). Farnham has a town hall and exchange 
in Italian style (1866), a grammar school of early foundation, 
and a school of science and art. It was formerly noted for its 
cloth manufacture. Hops of fine quality arc grown in the 
vicinity. William Cobbett w^as born in the parish (1766), and is 
buried in the churchyard of St Andrew's. The neighbouring 
mansion of Moor Park was the residence of Sir William Temple 
(d. 1690), and Swift worked here as his secretary. Hester 
Johnson, Swift’s “ Stella,” was the daughter of Temple's steward, 
whose cottage still stands. The town has grown in favour as 
a residential centre from the proximity of Aldershot Camp 
(3 m. N.E.). 

Though there is evidence of an early settlement in the neigh- 
bourhood, the town of Farnham (Femeham) seems to have grown 
up round the castle of the bishops of Winchester, who possessed 
the manor at the Domesday Survey. Its position at the junction 
of the Pilgrim's W'ay and the road from Southampton to London 
was important. In 1205 Farnham had bailiffs, and in 1207 it 
was def nitely a mesne borough under the bishops of Winchester. 
In 1247 ffic bishop granted the first charter, giving, among other 
privileges, a fair on All Saints’ Day. The burgesses surrendered 
the proceeds of the borough court and other rights in 1365 in 
return for respite of the fee farm rent ; these were recovered 
m 1405 and rent again paid. Bishop Wiivnfietc is said to hav*^ 
confirmed the original charter in 1.152, and in 1566 Bishop Home 
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granted a new charter by which the burgesses elected 2 bailiffs 
and 12 burgesses annually and did service at their own courts 
every three weeks, the court Icet being held twice a year. In 
resisting an attack made by the bishop in 1660 on their right of 
toil, the burgesses could only claim Farnham as a borough by 
prescription as their charters had been mislaid, but the charters 
were subsequently found, and after some litigation their rights 
were established. In the i8th century the corporation, a clo.se 
body, declined, its duties being performed by the vestry, and in 
1789 the one survn or resigned and handed over the town papers 
to the bishop. Farnham sent representatives to parliament in 
1311 and 1460, on both occasions being practically the bishop’s 
pocket boiough. In accordance with the grant of 1247 a fair 
was held on All Saints' day and also on Holy Thursday ; the 
former was afterwards held on All Souls* D«iy. Farnham was 
early a market of importance, and in 1216 a royal grant changed 
the market day from Sunday to Thursday in each week. It was 
famous in the early 17th century for wheat and oats ; hop- 
growing began in 1597. 

FARNWORTH, an urban district in the Radcliffe-cum- 
Farnworth parliamentary division of Lancashire, England, on 
the Irwell, 3 m. S.E. of Bolton by the Lancashire & Yorkshire 
railway. Pop. (1901) 25,925. Cotton mills, iron foundries, 
brick and tile works, and collieries employ the large industrial 
population. 

FARO, the capital of a district bearing the same name, in 
southern Portugal j at the terminus of the Lisbon-Faro railway, 
and on the Atlantic Ocean. Pop. (1900) 11,789. Faro is an 
episcopal see, with a Renai.ssance cathedral of great size, an 
ecclesiastical seminary, and a ruined castle surrounded by 
Moorish fortifications. Its broad but sliallow harbour is pro- 
tected on the south by the long island of Cies, and a number of 
sandy islets, which, being constantly enlarged by silt from the 
small river Femioso, render the entrance of large vessels im- 
possible. Fishing is an important industry, and fish, with wine, 
fruit, cork, Imskets and sumach, are the principal articles of 
export. Little has been done to develop the mineral resources 
of the district, which include tin, lead, antimony and auriferous 
quartz. Faro was taken from the Moors by Alphonso IlL of 
Portugal (1248-1279). It was sacked by the English in 1596, 
and nearly destroyed by an earthquake in 1755. 

The administrative district of Faro coincides with the ancient 
kingdom and province of Algarve {q.v.); pop. (1900) 255,191 ; 
area, 1937 sq. m. 

FARO (from Pharaoh, a picture of the Egyptian king appearing 
on a card of the old French pack), a game of cards, played with 
a full pack. Originally the pack was held in llie dealer’s left 
hand, but nowadays very elaborate and expensive implements 
are used. The dealer places the pack, after shuffling and cutting, 
in a dealing-box face upwards, and the cards are taken from the 
lop of the box in couples through a slit in the side. The exposed 
card on top is called soda, and the last card left in the box is 
in hoc. The implements include counters of various colours 
and values, a dealing-box, a case or frame manipulated by a 
“ case-keeper,” upon which the cards already played are arranged 
in sight, a shuffling-board, and score-sheets for the players. 
Upon the table is the “ lay-out,” a complete suit of spades 
enamelled on green cloth, upon or near which to place the stakes. 
The dealer takes two cards from the box, placing the first one 
near it and the second close beside it. Each deal of two carrls 
is called a turn, and there are twenty-five such, soda and hoc 
not counting. The players stake upon any card they please, or 
in such manner as to take in several cards, reducing the amount, 
but increasing the chances, of winning, as at roulette. The 
dealer, having waved the hand, after which no more l^ts may 
be made, deals the turn, and then proceeds to gather in the 
stakes won by him, and to pay those he has lost. The cha,nces 
as l^etween dealer and punters, or players, are equal, except 
that the banker wins half the money staked on the cards of a 
turn should they chance to be alike. Faro is jilayed considerably 
in parts of the United States, whither it is said to have been 
taken from France, where it Imd a great vogue during the reign 
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of IwOuis XIV. Owing to the dishonest methods of many 
gambling “ clubs ** the game is in disrepute. 

FARQUHAR, GEORGE (1677-1707), British dramatist, .son of 
William Farquhar, a clergyman, was born in Londonderry, 
Ireland, in 1677. When he was seventeen he was entered as 
a sizar at Trinity College, Dublin, under the patronage of Dr 
Wiseman, bishop of Dromore. He did not long continue his 
studies, being, according to one account, expelled for a profane 
joke. Thomas Wilkes, however, states that the abrupt termina- 
tion of his studies was due to the death of his patron. He became 
an actor on the Dublin stage, but in a fencing .scene in Dryden’s 
Indian Emperor he forgot to exchange his sword for a foil, with 
results which narrowly escaped being fatal to a fellow-actor. 
After this accident he never appeared on the boards. He had 
met Robert Wilks, the famous comedian, in Dublin. Though 
he did not, as generally stated, go to London with Wilks, it was 
at his suggestion that he wrote his first p\siy , Lo 7 }e and a Bottle, 
which was performed at Dmry Lane, perhaps through Wilks’s 
interest, in 1698. He received from the earl of Orrery a lieuten- 
ancy in his regiment, then in Ireland, but in two letters of his 
dated from Holland in 1700 he says nothing of military service. 
His second comedy, The Constant Couple: or a Trip to ih^ 
Jubilee (1699), ridiculing the preparations fur the pilgrimage 
to Rome in the Jubilee year, met with an enthusiastic reception. 
Wilks as Sir Harry Wildair contributed substantially to its 
success. In 1701 Farquhar wrote a sequel. Sir Harry Wildatr. 
Leigh Hunt says that Mrs Oldfield, like Wilks, played admirably 
well in it, but the original I.ady Lurewcll was Mrs Verbruggen. 
Mrs Oldfield is said to have been the Penelope ’* of Farquhar’s 
letters. In 1702 Farquhar publialied a slight volume of mis- 
cellanies — and Business; in a Collection of Occasionary 
Verse and Epistolary Prose — containing, among other things, “ A 
Discourse on Comedy in reference to the English Stage,’* in 
which he defends the English neglect of the dramatic unities. 
“ The rules of English comedy,” he says, “ don’t he in the com- 
pass of Aristotle or his followers, but in the pit, box and galleries.” 
In 1702 he borrowed from Fletcher’s Wild Goose Chase, The 
Inconstant j)r iheWayio wtnHun,\n which he followed his original 
fairly closely except m the Uist act. In 1703 he married, in the 
expectation of a fortune, but found too late that he was deceived. 
It IS said that he never reproached his wile, although the marriage 
increased his liabilities and the rest of his life was a constant 
struggle against poverty. His other plays are : The Stage Coach 
(1704), a one-act farce adapted from the French of Jean de la 
Chapclle m conjunction with Peter Motteux ; The Twin Rivals 
(Drury Lane, 1702) ; The Recruiting Officer (Drury Lane, 1706) ; 
and The Beaux' Stratagem (Ilaymarket, 1707). The Recruiting 
Officer was suggested to him by a recruiting expedition (1705) 
in Shropshire, and is dedicated to his “ friends round the Wrekin.” 
The Beaux* Stratagem is the bCsSt of all his plays, and long kept 
the stage. Genest notes nineteen revivals up to 1828. Two 
embarrassed gentlemen travel in the country disguised as master 
and servant in the hope of mending their fortune. The play gives 
vivid pictures of the Lichfield inn with its rascally landlord, 
and of the domestic affairs of the Sullens. Archer, the supposed 
valet, whose adventurous spirit secures full play, was one of 
Garrick’s best parts. 

Meanwhile one of his patrons, said to have been tVie duke of 
Ormond, had advised Farquhar to sell out of his regiment, and 
had promised to give him a captaincy in his own. Farquhar sold 
his commission, but the duke’s promise remained unfulfilled. 
Before he had finished the second act of The Beaux' Stratagem 
he knew that he was stricken with a morhil illness, but it was 
necessary to persevere and to be “ consumedly lively to the end.” 
He had received in advance £30 for the copyright from Lintot 
the bookseller. The play was staged on the 8th of March, and 
Farquhar lived to have his third night, and there was an extra 
benefit on the 29th of April, the day of his death. He left his 
two children to the care of his friend Wilks. Wilks obtained a 
benefit at the theatre for the dramatist’s widow, but he seems 
to have done little for the daughters. They were apprenticed 
to a mantuci-maker, and one of them was, as late as 1764, in 
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receipt of a pension of ^20 solicited for her by Edmund ChaJoner, 
a patron of Farqiihar. She was then described as a maidservant 
and possessed of sentiments “ fitted to her humble situation.” 

The plots of Farquhar’s comedies are ingenious in conception 
and skilfully conducted. He has no pretensions to the brilliance 
of Congreve, but his amusing dialogue arises naturally out of the 
situation, and its wit is never strained. Sergeant Kite in the 
Recruiting Officer ^ Scrub, Archer and Boniface m The Beaux' 
Stratagem arc distinct, original characters which had a great 
success on the boards, and the unexpected incidents and adven- 
tures in which they are mixed up arc represented in an irresistibly 
comic manner by a man who thoroughly understood the resources 
of the stage. The spontaneity and verve with which his ad- 
venturous heroes are drawn have suggested that m his favourite 
type he was describing himself. His own disposition seems to 
have been most lovable, and he was apparently a much gayer 
person than the reader might be led to suppose from the “ Portrait 
of Himself ” quoted by Leigh Hunt. The code of morals followed 
by these characters is open to criticism, but they are human and 
genial in their roguery, and compare far from unfavourably 
with the cynical creations of contemporary drama. The advance 
which he made on his immediate predecessors in dramatic con- 
struction and in general moral tone is more striking when it is 
remembered that he died before he was thirty. 

Farquhar’s dramatic w^orks were published in 1728, 1742 and 
1772, and by Thomas Wilkes with a biography 111 1775 They w'cre 
included in the Dramatic Works of Wycherley, Congreve, Vanbrugh 
and Fanjiihar (1849), with biogiaphical and critical notices, by Leigh 
Hunt See also The Dramatic Ivoi'As of George Farquhar, ivith Life 
and Notes, by A C Kwald (2 vols , i8<)2) ; 7 he Best Plays of George 
Farquhai (Mermaid senes, 190O), with biographical and critical 
introductions, by William Aicher ; The Beaux' Stratagem, edited 
(1898) by H Macaulay Fitzgibbon lor ‘‘ The lemple Dramatists"; 
and D Schmid, “ George Farquhar, sem Leben und seme Onginal- 
Dramen " (1904) in Wiener Bcitrdge zto engl. Philol, 

FARR, WILLIAM (t8o7-i«S 83), English statistician, was born 
at Kcnlcy, in Shropshire, on the 30th of November 1807. When 
nineteen he became the pupil of a doctor m Shrewsbury, also 
acting as dresser in the infirmary there. He then went to Pans 
to study medicine, but after two years returned to London, 
where, in 1832, he qualified as L S.A. Next year he began to 
practise, but without very brilliant results, for five years later he 
definitely abandoned the exercise of his profession on accepting 
the post of compiler of abstracts in the registrar-generars olfice. 
The commissioners for the 1841 census consulted him on se\eral 
points, but did not in every case follow his advice. For the next 
tw'o dcccnni il censuses he acted as assistant-commissioner ; 
for that of 1871 he was a commissioner, and he wrote the greater 
part of tlie reports of all. lie had an ambition to liecomc 
registrar-gcncial ; and when that post became vacant in 1879, 
he was so disappointed at the selection of Sir Brydges Henniker 
instead of himself, that he refused to stay any longer in the 
registrar’s office. He died of paralysis of the brain a year or two 
later, on the 14th of April 1883. A great part of Farr’s literar}’ 
production is to be found in the papers which, from 1839 to 
1880, he wrote for each annual report of the registrar-general 
on the cause of the year’s deaths in England. He was also the 
author of many papers on general .statistics and on life-tables 
for insurance, some read before the Royal Statistical Society, 
of which he was president in 1871 and 1872, some contributed io 
the Lancet and other periodicals. A selection from his statistical 
writings was published in 1885 under the editorship of Mr Noel 
Humphreys. 

FARRAGUT, DAVID GLASGOW (1801-1870), first admiral 
of the United States navy, w^as the son of Major (korge Farragut, 
a Catalan by descent, a Mmorquin by birth, who had emigrated 
to America in 1776, and, after the peace, had married a lady 
of Scottish family and settled near Knoxville, in 'I’ennessee ; 
there Farragut wais born on the 5th of Jul}' 1801. At the early 
age of nine he entered the navy, under the protection of his 
name-father, Captain David Porter, with w'hom he served in the 
“ Essex ” during hci cruise in the Atlantic in 1812, and afterwards 
in the Pacific, until her capture by the “ Phoebe,” in Valparaiso 
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Bay, on the 28th of March 1814. He afterwards served on board 
the “ Washington ” (74) carrying the broad pennant of Com- 
modore Chauncey in the Mediterranean, and puisued his pro- 
fessional and other studies under the instruction of the chaplain, 
Charles Folsom, with whom he contracted a lifelong friendship. 
Folsom was appointed from the Waslnngton ” as U.S. consul 
at Tunis, and obtained leave for his pupil to pay him a lengthened 
visit, during which he studied not only mathematics, but also 
French and Italian, and acquired a familiar knowledge of Arabic 
and Turkish. He is said to have had a great natural aptitude for 
languages and in after years to have spoken sev'eral fluently. 

After more than four years in the Mediterranean, Farragut 
returned to the States in November 1820. He then passed his 
examination, and m 1822 was appointed for service in what was 
called the “mosquito” fleet, against the pirates, who then 
infested the Caribbean Sea. The service was one of great exposure 
and privation ; for tw^o years and a half, Farragut wrote, he 
never owned a bed, but lay down to rest wherever he found the 
most comfortable berth. By the end of that time the joint action 
of the British and American navies had driven the pirates off 
the sea, and when they took to marauding on shore the Spanish 
governors did the rest. In 1825 he was promoted to the rank of 
lieutenant, whilst serving in the navy yard at Norfolk, where, 
with some breaks in sea-going ships, he continued till 1832 ; 
he then served for a commission on the coast of Brazil, and was 
again appointed to the yard at Norfolk. 

It is needless to trace the ordinary routine of his service step by 
step. The officers of the U S.navy have one great advantage which 
British officers are without; when on shore they are not neces- 
sarily parted from the service, but are employed in their several 
ranks in the different dockyards, escaping thus not only the private 
grievance and pecuniary difficulties of a very narrow half-pay, but 
also, w'hat from a public point of view^ is much more important, the 
loss of professional aptitude, and of that skill which comes from 
unceasing practice. On the 8th of September 1841 Farragut 
was promoted to the rank of commander, and on the T4th of 
September 1855 to that of captain. At this time he was in 
charge of the navy yard, Mare Island, California, from which 
post he was recalled in 1858, and appointed to the “ Brooklyn ” 
frigate, the command of which he held for the next two years. 
When tlie war of secession broke out in 1861, he was “ waiting 
orders ” at Norfolk. By birth and mamdge he w'as a Southerner, 
and the citizens of Norfolk counted on his throwing in his lot 
W9th them ; but professional pride, and affection for the flag 
under which he had served for more than fifty years, held him 
true to hib allegicince : he passionately rejected the proposals 
of his fellow -townsmen, and as it was more than hinted to him 
that his longer stay in Norfolk iniglit he dangerous, he hastily 
cpiitted that place, and offered his services to the government 
at Washington. These were at once accepted ; he w'as requested 
to sit on the Naval Retiring Board — a board then specially 
constituted for clearing the na\y of unfit or disloyal officers 
— and a few months later was appointed to the command of 
the “ Western Gulf Blockading Squadron,” with the rank of 
flag-officer, and ordered to proceed forthwith, in the “ Hartford,” 
to the Gulf of Mexii'o, to collect such vessels as could be spared 
from the blockade, to proceed up the Mississippi, to reduce the 
defences wdiich guarded the appro<iches to New Orleans, and to 
take and hold the city. All this Farragut executed to the letter, 
with a skill and caution that won fur him the hn e of his followers, 
and with a dash and boldness that gamed him the admiration 
of the public and the popular name of “Old Salamander” 
The passage of the ^Iississippi was forced on the 24th of April 
1862, and New Orleans surrendered on the 26th ; this was 
immediately followed by the operations against Vicksburg, from 
which, however, Farragut was compelled to withdraw, having 
relearnt the old lesson that against hca\y earthworks, crowning 
hills of sufficient height, a purely na\al attack is unavailing; 
it was not till the following summer, and after a long siege, that 
Vicksburg surrendered to a land force under General Grant. 
During this time the service on the ^fississippi continued both 
difficult and irksome; nor until the n\er was cleared could 
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Farragut seriously plan operations against Mobile, a port to which 
the fall of New Orleans had given increased importance. Even 
then he was long delayed by the want of monitors with which 
to oppose the ironclad vessels of the enemy. It was the end of 
July 1864 before he was joined by these monitors ; and on the 
5th of August, undismayed by the loss of his leading ship, the 
monitor Tecumseh,’' sunk by a torpedo, he forced the passage 
into the bay, destroyed or captured the enemy’s ships, including 
the ram Tennessee bearing Admiral Buchanan’s flag, and 
took possession of the forts. The town was not occupied till the 
following April, but with the loss of its harbour it ceased to have 
any political or strategical importance. 

With this Farragut’s active service came to an end ; for 
though in September 1864 he was offered the command of the 
force intended for the reduction of Wilmington, the state of his 
health, after the labours and anxieties of the past three years, 
in a trying climate, compelled him to decline it and to ask to 
be recalled. He accordingly returned to New York in December, 
and was received with the wildest display of popular enthusiasm. 
It was then that the Government instituted the rank of vice- 
admiral, previously unknown in the American service. Farragut 
was promoted to it, and in July 1866 was further promoted 
to the rank of admiral. In 1867, with his flag flying in the 
“ Franklin,” he visited Europe. The appointment was an 
honourable distinction without political or naval import : 
the “ Franklin ” was, to all intents, for the time being, a yacht 
at Farragut’s disposal ; and her arrival in the different ports 
was the signal for international courtesies, entertainments and 
social gaiety. She returned to America in 1868, and Farragut 
retired into private life. Two years later, on the 14th of August 
1870, he died at Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 

Farragut was twice marned, and left, by his second wife, a son, 
Loyall Farragut, who, in 1878, published a Life of his father “ em- 
bodying his journal and Letters." Another (1^02), by Captain 
A. T. Mahan, though shorter, has a greater value from the pio- 
fessional point of view, by reason of the cntical appreciation of 
Farragut's services. (J. K. L.) 

FARRANT, RICHARD, composer of English church music, 
flourished during the i6th century. Very little is known about 
him. Fitis gives 1530 as the date of his birth, but on what 
authority does not appear. He became a gentleman of the 
Chapel Royal in the reign of Edward VI., but resigned his post 
in 1564 on being appointed master of the children of .St George’s 
chapel, Windsor. In this capacity he presented a plav before the 
queen at Shrovetide 1568, and again at Christmas of the same 
year, receiving on each occasion the sum of £6 : 13 : 4d. In 
November 1569 he was reinstated as gentleman of the Chapel 
Royal. It is stated by Hawkins {History of Music, vol. iii. 279) 
that Farrant was also one of the clerks and organists of St 
George’s chapel, Windsor, and that he retained these posts till 
his death. Many of his compositions are printed in the collections 
of Barnard and Boyce. Among the most admired of them are 
a service in G minor, and the anthems “ Call to remembrance ” 
and “ Hide not thou thy face.” It is doubtful whether Farrant 
is entitled to the credit of the authorship of the beautiful anthem 
Lord, for thy tender mercies’ sake.” No copy of the music 
under his name appeared in print till 1800, although it had been 
earlier attributed to him. Some writers have named John Hilton, 
and others Thomas Tallis, as the composer. From entries 
in the Old Check Book of the Chapel Royal (edited for the 
Camden Society by Dr Rimbault) it appears that Farrant died, 
not in 1585, as Hawkins states, but on the 30th of November 
1580 or 1581. 

FARRAR, FREDERIC WILLIAM (1831-1903), English divine, 
was born on the 7th of August 1831, in the Fort of Bombay, 
where his father, afterwards vicar of Sidcup, Kent, was then a 
jnissionary. His education was received in King William’s 
J*^lfcgc, Castletown,‘^le of Man, a school whose external sur- 
‘ roundings are reproduced in his popular schoolboy tale, Eric ; 
or, Little by Little, In 1847 he entered King’s College, London. 
Through the influence of F. D. Maurice he was led to the study 
of Coleridge, whose writings had a profound influence upon his 
faith and opinions. He proceeded to Trinity College, Cambridge, 


in October 1851, and in the following year took the degree of 
B.A. at the university of London. In 1854 he took his degree 
as fourth junior optime, and fourth in the first class of the classical 
tripos. In addition to other college prizes he gained the chan- 
cellor’s medal for the English prize poem on the search for Sir 
John Franklin in 1852, the Le Bas prize and the Norrisian prize. 
He was elected fellow of Trinity College in 1856. 

On leaving the university Farrar became an assistant-master 
under G. E. L. Cotton at Marlborough College. In November 
1855 he was appointed an assistant-master at Harrow, where he 
remained for fifteen years. He was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society in 1864, university preacher in 1868, honorary chaplain 
to the queen in 1869 and Hulsean lecturer m 1870. In 1871 he 
was appointed headmaster of Marlborough College, and in the 
following year he became chaplain-in-orclinary to the queen. 
In 1876 he was appointed canon of Westminster and rector of 
St Margaret’s, Westminster. He took his D.D. degree in 1874, 
the first under the new regulations at Cambridge. Farrar began 
his literary labours with the publication of his schoolboy story 
Erie in 1858, succeeded in the following year by Julian Home 
and Lyrics of Life, and in 1862 by St Winifred's ; or the World 
of School, He had already published a work on The Origin of 
Language, and followed it up by a series of works on grammar 
and scholastic philology, including Chapters on iMnguage (1865) ; 
Greek Grammar Rules (1865); Greek Syntax (1866); and 
Families of Speech (1869). He edited Essays on a Liberal 
Education in 1868 ; and published Seekers after God in the 
Sunday Library (1869). It was by his theological works, how- 
ever, that Farrar attained his greatest popularity. His Hulsean 
lectures were published in 1870 under the title of The Witness of 
History to Christ, The Life of Christ, which was published in 
1874, speedily passed through a great number of editions, 
and is still in much demand. It reveals considerable powers of 
imagination and eloquence, and was partly inspired by a personal 
knowledge of the sacred localities depicted. In 1877 appeared 
In the Days of My Youth, sermons preached in the chapel of 
Marlborough College ; and during the same year his volume of 
sermons on Eternal Hope — in which he called in question the 
dogma of everlasting punishment — caused much controversy 
in religious circles and did much to mollify the harsh theology 
of an earlier age. There is little doubt that his boldness and 
liberality of thought barred his elevation to the episcopate. 
In 1879 appeared The Life and Works of St Paul, and this was 
succeeiled in 1882 by The Early Days of Christianity, Then came 
in order of publication the following works : Everyday Christian 
Life; or, Sermons by the Way (1887); Lives of the Fathers 
(1888) ; Sketches of Church History (1889) ; Darkness and Dawn, 
a story of the Ncronic persecution (1891) ; The Voice from Sinai 
(1892) ; The Life of Christ as Represented in Art (1894) ; a work 
on Daniel (1895); Gathering Clouds, a tale of the days of 
Chr)^sostom (1896) ; and The Bible, its Meaning and Supremacy 
(1896). F'arrar was a copious contributor of articles to various 
magazines, encyclopaedias and theological commentaries. In 
1883 he was made archdeacon of Westminster and rural dean ; 
in 1885 he was appointed Bampton lecturer at Oxford, and took 
for his subject ‘‘ The History of Interpretation.” He was 
appointed dean of Canterbury in 1895. From 1890 to 1895 he 
was chaplain to the speaker of the House of Commons, and in 
1894 he was appointed deputy-clerk of the closet to Queen 
Victoria. He died at Canterbury on the 22nd of March 1903. 

As a theologian Farrar occupied a position midway between tho 
Evangelical party and the Broad Church ; while as a somewhat 
rhetorical preacher and writer he exerted a commanding influence 
over wide circles of readers. He was an ardent temperance and 
social reformer, and w'as one of the founders of the institution 
known as the Anglican Brotherhood, a religious band with 

modem aims and objects. 

See his Life, by his son R. Farrar (1904)* 

FARREN, ELIZABETH (r. 1759-1829), English actress, was 
the daughter of George Farren, an actor. Her first London 
appearance was in 1777 as Miss Hardcastle in She Stoops ta 
Conquer, Subsequent successes established her reputation 
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and she became the natural successor to Mrs Abington when the 
latter left Drury Lane in 1782. The parts of Hermione, Olivia, 
Portia and Juliet were in her repertory, but her Lady Betty 
Modish, Lady Townly, Lady Fanciful, Lady Teazle and similar 
parts were her favourites. In 1797 she married Edward, 12th 
earl of Derby (1752-1834). 

FARREN, WILLIAM (1786-1861), English actor, was born on 
the 13th of May 1786, the son of an actor (b. 1725) of the same 
name, who played leading roles from 17S4 to 170S at Covent 
Garden. His first appearance on the stage was at Plymouth at 
the Theatre Royal, then under the management of his brother, 
in Love a la mode. His first London appearance was in 18 i8 at 
Covent Chirden as Sir Peter Teazle, a part with which his name 
is always associated. He played at Co vent Garden every winter 
until 1828, and began in 182 1 a series of summer engagements 
at the Haymarket which also lasted some years. At these two 
theatres he played an immense variety of comedy characters. 
From 1828 until 1837 he w'as at Drury Lane, where he essayed a 
wider range, including Polonius and Caesar. He was again at 
Covent Garden for a few years, and noKt joined Benjamin 
Webster at the Haymarket, as stage-manager as well as actor. 
In 1843 at the close of his perfonnance of the title-pait in Maik 
Lemon’s Old Parr^ he w\as stricken with paralysis on the stage. 
He was, however, able to reappear the following year, and he 
remained at the Haymarket ten years more, though his acting 
never again reached its former level, kor a time he managed 
the Strand, and, 1850-1853, was lessee of the Olympic. During 
his later years he confined himself to old men parts, in w'hich 
lie w\a5 unrivalled. In 1855 he made his final appearance at the 
Haymarket, as Lord Oglcby in a scene from the Clandcsttne 
Marriage, He died in London on the 2 tlh of September 1861. 
In 1825 he had married the actress Mrs. Faucit, mother of 
Miss Helena Savillc Faucit (Lady Martin), and he left tw’o 
sons, Henry (1826-1860) and William (1825-1908), both actors. 
The fonner w^as the father of Ellen [Nellie] Farren (1848-1904), 
long famous for boy’s parts in Gaiety musical burlesques. In the 
days of Edward Terry and Fred Leslie. As Jack Sheppard, and 
in similar roles, she had a unique position at the Gaiety, and 
W'as an unri\ ailed public favourite. From 1892 her health failed, 
and her retirement, coupled with Fred Leslie’s death, brought 
to an enrl the type of Gaiety burlesque associated with them. 

FARRER, THOMAS HENRYFARRER,tstBaron(i 8 i 9 -i 899 ), 
English civil servant and statistician, was the son of Thomas 
Farrcr, a solicitor in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Born in I.ondon on 
the 24th of June 1819, he was educated at Eton and Balliol 
College, Oxfoid, where he graduated in 1840. He w'as called to 
the bar at lancoln’s Inn in 1844, but retired from practice in the 
course of a few years. He entered the public service in 1850 as 
secretary to the naval (renamed in 1853 the marine) department 
of the Board of Trade. In 1865 he w'as promoted to be one of 
the joint secretaries of the Board of Trade, and in 1867 became 
permanent secretary. His tenure of this office, which he held ‘ 
for upwards of tw'cnty years, was marked by many reforms 
and an energetic administration. Not only was he an advanced j 
Liberal in politics, hut an uncompromising Free-trader of the | 
strictest school. He was created a baronet for Iiis sendees at the 
Board of Trade in 1883, and in 1886 he retired from office. 
During the same year he published a work entitled Free Trade 
versus Fair Trade y in which he dealt with an economic contro- 
versy then greatly agitating the public mind. He had already, 
in 1883, written a volume on The State in tts Relation to Trade, 
In 1889 he W'as co-opted by the Progressives an alderman of the 
London County Council, of which he became vice-chairman in 
1890. His efficiency and ability in this capacity were warmly 
recognized ; but in the course of time divergencies arose 
between his personal views and those of many of his colleagues. 
The tendency tow'ards socialistic legislation which became 
apparent was quite at variance with his principles of individual 
enterprise and responsibility. He consequently resigned his 
position. In 1893 he was raised to the peerage. From this time 
forward he devoted much of his energy and leisure to advocating 
his views at the Cobden Club, the Political Economy Club, 


on the platform, and in the public press. Especially w'ere his 
efforts directed against the opinions of the Fair Trade League, 
and upon this and other controversies on economic questions 
he wrote able, clear, and uncompromising letters, which left no 
doubt that he still adhered to the doctrines of free trade as 
advocated by its earliest exponents. In iSq8 he published his 
Studies in Currency, He died at Abinger Hall, Dorking, on the 
I ith of 0( tober 1809. He was succeeded in the title by his eldest 
son Thomas Cecil (b. 1859) 

FARRIER, and FARRIERY (from Lat. ferrarius, a black- 
smith, ferrunty iron). Farrier is the name given generally either 
to the professional shocr of horses or in a more extended sense 
to a practitioner of the veterinary art ; and farrier^' is the term 
for his business. Primarily the art of farriery is identical with 
that of the blacksmith, in so far as he makes and fixes shoes on 
hiirses (see Hokse-Shoes) ; he is liable in law for negligence, 
as one who hdlds himself out as skilled ; and he has a lien on the 
animal for his expenses. William the Conqueror is supposed to 
have introduced horse-shoeing into Jhigland, and the art had 
an important place through the middle ages, the days of chivalry, 
and the later developments of eciuitation. In modern times it 
has been closely allied w’ith the general progress in veterinary 
science, and in the knowledge of the anatomy and physiology 
of the horse’s foot and hoof. 

See Fisher, The Farrier (1893); Lnngwitz, Text-book of Horse- 
shocinff (Ji.ng. trans , 1898) 

FARS (the name Farsi sian is not used), one of the fiv'c mam- 
likais (great provinces) of Persia, extending along the northern 
shore of the Persian Gulf and bounded on the west by Arabistan, 
on the north by Isfahan and on the east by Kerman. It lies 
betw’een 49° 30' and 56° 10' E. and 26° 20' and 31® 45' N. and 
has an area of nearly 60,000 sq. m. Ears is the same word as the 
Greek Pcrsis, and, originally the name of only a part of the 
Persian empire (Iran), has become the narhe which Europeans 
have applied to the whole (see Peksis), The province is 
popularly, but not for administrative purposes, divided according 
to climate into germsir and sardsity or the W'arm and cold regions. 
The former extends from the sea to the central chain of hills 
and contains all the lowlands and many mountainous districts, 
some of the latter rising to an elevation of between 3000 and 
4000 ft. iftid the sardsir comprises the remaining and northern 
districts of the province. 

In Arrian’s relation of the voyage of Nparchus (Indicay 40), 
these two regions are well described. ** The first part of Persis 
which lies along the Persian Gulf is hot, sandy and barren and 
only the date palm thrives there. The other part comprehends 
inner Pcrsis lying northwards ; it enjoys a pleasant climate and 
has fertile and well-watered plains, gardens w ith trees of all kinds, 
rich pasturages and forests abounding with game ; with the 
exception of the olive all fruits are produced in profusion, 
particularly the vine. Horses and other draught animals are 
reared in the prov mcc, and there arc several lakes frequented 
by water-fowl, and streams of clear water flow' through it, as 
for instance the Kyros (Kur) formed by the junction of the Medos 
and Araxes.” 

The mountains of Fars may be considered as a continuation 
of the Zagros and run parallel to the shores of the Persian Gulf. 
They comprise several ranges which the roads from the sea to 
the interior have to cross at right angles, thereby rendering 
communication and transport verv' difficult. Ihe highest of 
the mountains of Pars (14,000 ft.) is tho Kuh J )ina in the north- 
western part of the province. Of the rivcis of Fars only three 
important ones flow into the sea : (i) the Mand (Arrian’s Sitakos), 
Karaaghach in its upper course ; (2) the Shapur or Khisht 
river (Granis) ; (3) the Tab (Oroatis). Some rivers, notably 
the Kur (Kyros, Araxes) which flows into the Bakhtegan lake 
east of Shiraz, drain into inland depressions or lakes. 

The capital of the province is Shiraz^ and the subdivision 
in districts, the chief places of the districts and their estimated 
population, and the number of inhabited villages in each as they 
appear in lists dated 1884 ^9^5 shown on the following 

page. 
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I go 



1 

Chief Place or Scat of 

Number of 


Name of District. 

Government 

inhabited 


Name. 

Popula- 

tion 

Villages in 
District. 


I 

Abadch-Ikli<l . . . 

Abadeh 

4,000 

33 

2 

Abadch-Tashk 

Tashk 

600 

8 

3 

Abarj 

Dashtek 

2,000 

6 

4 

Abbdsi 





(i) Bandci Abl)abi ^ 





and villa*»es 

Bander AbbSsi 

10,000 

14 


(2) Issin and Tcuian 

Issin 


b 


(3) Shanul . , 

Shamil 

1,000 

18 


(4) Moghistan 

Ziarat 


10 


(5) Mmab 

Mmab 

4,000 

23 

5 

’\lzdr 

Nimdeh 

12 

6 

'Alemrfid .... 

Sabrpushan 

1,000 

16 

7 

Arb ah (the four) 




(1) Deh Rud 3 





(2) Deh Kam t 

(3) Hcngam f 

(4) Rudbai j 

Dell Ram 

1,500 

19 

8 

ArdakSn .... 

Ardakan 

5,000 

10 

9 

Arsmjan .... 

Arsinjan 

5,000 

25 

10 

Asir 

Asir 

500 

10 

1 1 

Baiza 

Baiza 

2,000 

55 

12 

Bldshahr and Juvim . 

Bidshahr 

3j00o 

23 

13 

Bovanat .... 

Sun an 

500 

23 

H 

Ddiab 

Darab 

5,000 

62 

15 

Ddsliti 




(i) Bardislan 

Bander Dair 

1 ,000 

28 


(2) Buluk 

Bushgan 


iS 


(3) Mandistan 

Kaki 

1,500 

40 


(4) Tassui . . . 

Tang Bagh 

500 

II 


(5) Shumbeh . 

Shumbeh 


15 

i6 

Dashtistan 




(i) \ngall , . . 

Haftjfish 


10 


(2) Ahrom 

Alltom 

1 ^00 

5 


(3) Borazjan . 

Borazjan 

4,000 

19 


(4) Buvshire ^ . . . 

Bushirc 

2 5,000 

20 


(5) Dahki . . . 

Daliki 

1,500 

7 


(6) Gon&vah . 

Gonavah 

1,000 

12 


(7) Hayftt Daud . 

Bander Rig 

1,000 

6 


(8) Khurmuj 

Khiumuj 

1 ,000 

5 


( 0 ) Rud 11 illah . . 

Kelat Suklitch 


10 


(10) Shaban Karch . 

Dch KohneJi 


27 


(ii) Tangistan . 

Tangistan 

1,000 

31 


(12) Zengeneh 

Samal 

7y> 

4 


(13) Zirih . . . 

Zirah 


6 


Dizkurd .... 

Cherkes 

500 

6 

iS 

Famur 

Pagah 

300 

3 

19 

Ferrashband . . 

Ferrashliand 

1 ,000 

14 

20 

Fessa 

Fessa 

5,000 

40 

21 

Firuzabad .... 

Firuzabad 

4,000 

20 

22 

Gdlehdar .... 

Gillehdar 

1 ,000 

43 

23 

Hu meh of Shiraz . 

Zl rkan 

1 ,000 

89 

24 

Istahbanat 

Istahbanat 

10,000 

12 

23 

Jahrum .... 

Jahrum 

10,000 

33 

26 

J ireh 

l.shiayikan 


23 

27 

Kamliruz .... 

Palangeri 


34 

28 

Kamin 

Kahlck 


II 

29 

Kazemn .... 

Kazerun 

8,000 

46 


Kavar . . . 

Kav&r 


26 


Kir and Karzia 

Kir 

1,000 

23 

32 

Khafr 

Khafr 

1,000 

41 

33 

Khajeh ..... 

Zanjiran 

500 

15 

34 

Khisht 

Khisht 

2,500 

25 

35 

Khunj ..... 

Khun] 

1,500 

27 

3^ 

37 

Kongan .... 

Kuh Gilu and Beh- 

Bander Kotigau 


12 

bahan .... 

Bchbahan 

10,000 

600 

182 

38 

Kurbai 

Gavkan 

67 

30 

Kuh 1 Marreh Shikeft 

Shikeft 


41 

40 ! 

41 ! 

Kiinkun .... 
Uinslan 

Kazian 

8,000 

29 

(1) Bar .... 

Lar 

34 


(2) Bikhah Ihsham . 

Bairam 


II 


(3) Bikhah Fal . 

IshkenSn 


10 


(4) Jehanginyeh 

Bastak 

4,000 

30* 


(5) Slub Kuh 

(6) Fumistan or Gav- 

Bander ChSrak 


36 


bandi 

GSvbandi 


13 


(7) Kfwnstan . . 

Kaunst&n 


4 


(8) Lmgah ^ . 

Bander Lingah 

j 10,000 

II 


(g) Mazayijan . . ' 

Maziyuan 


6 

42 

1 Mahur Milati . 

’ 

Jemalgird 


5 


^ Arc forming separaie administrative division of “ Persian Gulf 
Ports." 



Name of District. 

Chief Place or Seat of 
Government 

Number ol 
inhabited 


Name. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Villages in 
District, 

43 

Maimand .... 

Maimand 

5,000 

14 

44 

Maliki 

Bander Assalu 

1,000 

25 

45 

Mamascnni (Shiilistan) 




fi) Bekesh ' 



8 


(2) Javidi or J5.vi 



6 


(3) Dushmanziaris 

(4) Rustann f 

Kal'ah Safid 


16 

26 


(5) Fahhan 



7 


(6) Kakan J 



5 

46 

May in 

Maym 


8 


Mervast and Herat 
Mervdasht 

Mervast 


14 


(i) Upper Khafrek j 



14 


(2) Lower Khafrek V 

Fathabad 

1,250 

If) 


(3) Mervdasht J 


22 

49 

Me^hhed MaderSuhman 

Murghdb 

800 

6 

50 

Niriz 

Niriz 

9,000 

24 

51 

Ramjird .... 

Jashian 


36 

5^ 

Rudan and Ahmedi 

Lt hbanz 


2 J 

53 

Sabah (the seven) 





fi) Biviinj (Bivancj) 

Duiz 


14 


(2) Hasanabad . 

Hasanabad 


7 


(3) Taioin . . . 

Tarun 

2,000 

L*) 


(4) Faraghan . . 

FSraghan 

1 ,500 

n 


(5) Forg .... 

Forg 

3,000 

18 


(6) Fin and Guhrah . 

Fin 


1 3 


(7) Gileh Gah (aban- 

Ziaret 

1,000 

II 


doned) 




54 

Sarchahan 




55 

Sarhad Chahar Dungeh 





(1) Dasht Ujan V 

(2) Dasht Kliosro va 





Sliirin } 

Kushk 7aid 


31 


(3) Dasht Khungasht j 

(4) Dcisht KushkZardj 




5<^ 

Sarhad Shesh Nahiyeh 





(i) Padina (foot of 





Mount Dma) . 

Khur 





(2) Henna 

Henna 





(3) Samiram . • 

Samiram 



24 


(4) Feiard . . . 

Felaid 




(5) X'ardasht , 

Cei iiiabad 





(6) Vank . . * . 

Vank 




57 

Sarvistan .... 

Sarvistan 

4.5^0 

23 

5« 

Shiraz (town) m 1884 . 


53,607^ 

. . 

59 

SiyAkh 

Dannj3ii 


13 

60 

Simkan .... 

Duzeh 


28 1 


The above sixty districts are grouped into eighteen sub- 
provinces under governors appointed by the governor-general 
of Fars, but the towns of Bushtre, Lingah and Bander Abbasi, 
together with the villages in tlieir immediate neighbourhood^ 
form a separate government known as that of the “ Persian 
Gulf Ports (Bcn^ir i Khalij i Fars), under a governor appointed 
from Teheran. The population of the province has been esti- 
mated at 750,000 and the yearly revenue it pays to the state 
amounts to about £150,000. Many districts are fertile, but 
some, particularly those in the south-eastern part of the province, 
do not produce sufficient grain for the requirements of the sparse 
population. In consequence of droughts, ravages of locusts 
and misgovemmcnt by local governors the province has been 
much impoverished and hundreds of villages are in ruins and 
deserte L About a third of the population is composed of 
turbule it and lawless nomads who, when on the march between 
their nter and summer camping grounds, frequently render 
the roi ds insecure and occasionally plunder whole districts, 
leaving the inhabitants without means of subsistence. 

The province produces much wheat, barley, rice, millet, cotton, 
but the authorities every now and then prohibiting the export 
of cereals, the people generally sow just as much as they think 
will suffice for their own wants. Much tobacco of excellent 
quality, principally for consumption in Persia, is also grown 
(especially in Fessa, Darab and Jahrom) and a considerable 
quantity of opium, much of it for export to China, is produced. 
Salt, lime and gypsum are abundant. There are also some oil 

8 Persian census m 18S4 » males, 28,.323. females^ 
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wells at Daliki, near Bushiro, but several attempts to tap the oil 
have been unsuccessful. There are no valuable oyster-banks in 
Persian waters^ and all the Persian Gulf pearls are obtained from 
banks on the coast of Arabia and near Bahrein. (A H.-S.) 

FARTHING (A,S. fedrihaj fourth, diminutive), the 

smallest English coin, equal to the fourth of a penny. It 
became a regular part of the coinage from the reign of Edward I., 
and was, up to the reign of Mary, a silver coin. No farthing was 
struck in the reign of Elizabeth, but a silver three-farthing piece 
was issued in that reign, with a profile bust of the queen crowned, 
with a rose behind her head, and inscribed “ E.D.G, Rosa sine 
spina.’^ The copper farthing was first introduced in the reign 
of James L, a patent being given to Lord Ilarmgton of Exton 
in I fir 3 for the issue of copper tokens of this denomination. It 
was nominally of six grains’ weight, hut was usually heavier. 
Properly, however, the copper farthing dates from the reign of 
Charles IT., in whose reign also was issued a tin farthing, with 
a small coppier plug in the centre, and an inscription on the edge, 
Nurnmorum famulus 168 p” No farthings were actually issued 
in the reign of Queen Anne, though a number of patterns were 
prepared (see Numismatics; medieval section^ England). In 
i860 the copper farthing was superseded by one strui k in bronze. 
In 1842 a proclamation was issued giving currency to half- 
farthings, and there were several issues, but they were de- 
monetized in 1869. In 1897 the practice was adopted of darken- 
ing farthings before issue, to prevent their being mi.staken for 
half-sovereigns. 

FARTHINGALE (from the 0 . Fr. verdagalle, or veriugallcy a 
corruption of the Spanish name of the article, verda^ado, from 
verdago, a rod or stick), a case or hoop, originally of bent rods, 
but afterwards made of whalebone, upon which were hung the 
voluminous skirts of a woman’s dress. The fashion was intro- 
duced into England from Spain in the i6th century. In its most 
exaggerated sfuqie, at the beginning of the 17th centur}^, the 
top of the f.irthingale formed a flat circular surface projecting 
at right angles to the bodice (see Costume). 

FARUKHABAD, Fakrakiiabad, or F urruckabad, a city and 
district of British India in the Agra division of the United 
Provinces. The city is near the right bank of the Ganges, 87 m. 
by rail from Cawnpore. It forms a joint municipality with 
Fatehgarh, the civil headquarters of the district with a military 
cantonment. Pop. (iQoi) 67,338. At Fatehgarh is the go\ern- 
ment gun-carriage factory ; and other industries include cotton- 
printing and the manufacture of gold lace, metal vessels and 
tents. 

The DtsiKiCT OF Farukhabad has an area of 1685 sq. m. 
It is a flat alluvial plain in the middle Doab. The principal rivers 
are : the Ganges, which has a course of 87 m. either bordering 
on or passing through the district, but is not at all times navigable 
by large boats throughout its entire course ; the Kali-nadi (84 m.) 
and the Isan-nadi (42 m.), both tributaries of the Ganges ; and 
the Arind-nadi, which, after a course of 20 m. in the south of the 
district, passes into Cawnpore. The principal products are nee, 
wheat, barley, millets, pulses, cotton, sugar-cane, potatoes, ^c. 
The grain crops, however, arc insufficient for local wants, and 
grain is largely imported from Oudh and Rohilkhand. The 
district is, therefore, liable to famine, and it was severely visited 
by this calamity six times during the 19th century— in 1803- 
1804, 1815-1816, 1825-1826, 1837-1838, i868-i86g and 1899- 
1900. Farukhabad is one of the healthiest districts in the Doab, 
but fevers are prevalent during August and September. The 
average annual mean temperature is almost 80^ F. ; the average 
annual rainfall, 29*4 in. 

In the early part of the i8th century, when the Mogul empire 
was breaking up, Maliommed Khan, a Bangash Afghan from 
a village near Kaimganj, governor of Allahabad and later of 
Malwa, established a considerable state of \Nhich the present 
district of Farukhabad was the nucleus, founding the city of 
Farukhabad in 1714. After his death in 1743, his son and suc- 
cessor Kaim Khan was embroiled by Safdar Jang, the nawab 
w»azir of Oudh, with the Rolifllas, in battle with whom he lost 
his life in 1749. In 1750 his brother, Alunad Khan, recovered 
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the Farukhabad territories ; but Safdar Jang called in the 
Mahrattas, and a struggle for the possession of the country 
began, which ended in 1771, on the death of Ahmad Khan, by 
its becoming tributary to Oudh. In 1801 the nawab wazir ceded 
to the British his lands in this district, with the tnbute due from 
the nawab of Farukhabad, who gave up his sovereign rights in 
1802. In 1804 the Mahrattas, under Holkar, ravaged this tract, 
but were utterly routed by Lord Lake at the town of Farukhabad. 
During the mutiny Farukhabad shared the fate of other districts, 
and passed entirely out of British hands for a time. The native 
troops, who had for some time previously evinced a seditious 
spirit, finally broke into rebellion on the i8th of June 1857, 
and placed the titular nawab of Farukhabad on the throne. 
The English military residents took shelter in the fort, which 
they held until the 4th of Jul> , when, the fort being undermined, 
they endeavoured to escape by the river. One boat succeeded in 
reaching Cawmpore, but only to fall into the hands of Nana. 
Its occupants were made prisoners, and perished in the massacre 
of the loth of July. The other boat w^as stopped on its progress 
down the river, and all those in it were captured or killed, except 
four w^ho escaped. 1 he prisoners were conveyed back to Fateh- 
garh, and murdered there by the nawab on the 19th of July. 
The rebels were defeated in several engagements, and on the 
3rd of January 1858 the English troops recaptured Fatehgarh 
fort ; but it was not till May that order was thoroughly re- 
established. In 1901 the population was 925,812, showing 
an increase of 8 % in one decade. Part of the district is watered 
by distributaries of the Ganges canal ; it is traversed throughout 
its length by the Agra-Cawnpore line of the Rajputana railway, 
and is also served by a branch of the East Indian system. 
Tobacco, opium, potatoes and fruit, cotton-prints, scent and 
saltpetre arc among the principal exports. 

FASCES, in Roman antiquities, bundles of elm or birch rods 
from which the head of an axe projected, fastened together by a 
red strap. Nothing is known of their origin, the tradition that 
represents them as borrowed by one of the kings from Etruria 
resting on insufficient grounds. As the emblem of official 
authority, they were carried by the lictors, in the left hand 
and on the lift shoulder, before the higher Roman magistrates ; 
at the funeral of a deceased magistrate they were carried behind 
the hier.’ The lictors and the fasces were so inseparably connected 
that they came to be used as synon>mous terms. The fasces 
originally represented the powxr o\er life and limb possessed by 
the kings, and after the abolition of the monarch), the consuls, 
like the kings, were preceded by twelve fasces. Within the 
precincts of the city the «axc was remo\ed, in recognition of the 
right of appeal {provncaito) to the people in a matter of life 
and death ; outside Rome, however, each consul re tamed the 
axe, and was preceded by his own lictors, not merely by a single 
accensus (supernumerary), as was originally the case within the 
city when he was not officiating. Later, the lictors preceded the 
officiating consul, and walked behind the other. Valerius 
Publicola, the -champion of popular rights, further established 
the custom that the fasces should be lowered before the people, 
as the real representatives of sovereignty (Liv)^ ii. 7 ; Florus 
i. 9 ; Plutarch, Puhlicola, 10) ; lowering the fasces was also the 
manner in which an inferior saluted a superior magistrate. A 
dictator, as taking the pkice of tlie two consuls, had 24 fasces 
(including the axe even within the city) ; most of the other 
magistrates had fasces varying in number, with the exception 
of the censors, who, as possessing no executive authority, had 
none. Fasces were given to tlic Flamcn Dialis and (after 42 B.c.) 
even to the Vestals. During the times of the republic, a victorious 
general, wdio had been saluted by the title of imperator by his 
soldiers, had his fasces crowned with laurel (Ciccro, Pro Ligarto, 
3). Later, under the empire, when the emperor receivwl the 
title for life on his accession, it became restricted to him, and the 
laurel was regarded as distinctive of the imperial fasces (see 
Mommsen, Romtsches .^taaisrechU i.. 1887, p 373)- 

FASCIA (Latin for a bandage or fillet), a term used for many 
objects which resemble a band in shape ; thus in anatomy it is 
applied to the layers of fibrous connective tissue which sheathe 
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the muscles or cover various parts or organs in the body, and in 
zc'ology, and particularly in ornithology, to bands or stripes of 
colour. In architecture the word is used of the bands into 
which the architrave of the Ionic and Corinthian orders is 
SL.bdi\ ided ; their origin would seem to have been derived from 
the superimposing of two or more beams of timber to span the 
opening between columns and to suppoit a superincumbent 
weight ; the upper beam projected slightly in front of the lower, 
and similar projections were continued m the stone or marble 
D- vim though in one block. In the Roman Corinthian older the 
fasciae, still projecting one in front of the other, were sulidividcd 
by small mouldings sometimes carved. The several Ivands arc 
known as the first or upper fascia, the second or middle fascia 
and the third or lower fascia. The tcim is sometimes applied 
to flat proiecting bands in Renaissance arc hit(‘Ctiire when em- 
ployed as string courses. It is aho used, though more commonly 
in the form “ facia,’’ of the band or plate over a shop-front, 
on which the name and occupation of the tradesman is written. 

FASCIN.^TION (from Lat. jascinare, to bewntch, probably 
connected with the Cr. fioirKalvuv, to speak ill of, to bewntch), 
the art of enchanting or bewitc'hing, especially through the 
influence of the “ c\ il eye,” and so properly of the exercise of an 
cmI influence ov’cr the reason or will The word is thus used 
of the supposed paral) sing attraction exercised by some reptiles 
on their victims. It is also applied to a particular hypnotic 
condition, marked by muscular contract urn, but with conscious- 
ness and powTr of remernbnmce left. In a quite general sense, 
fa^'Cination means the exercise of any charm or ''tiong attraction. 

FASCINE (from the Lat. fasds, a bundle of sticks), 

a larg'^ faggot of brushwood used in the rev etments of earthworks 
and for other purposes of military engineering. The British 
scr\ ic-j pattern of fascine is i8 ft. long ; it is tied as tightly as 
possible at ‘‘hort interv-als, and the usual diameter is g in. Similar 
bundles of wood foimed part of the foundations of the eaily 
lake-dwadlings, and in modern engineering fascines are used in 
making rough roads over marshy ground and in building river 
and sea walls and breakwaters. 

FASHION (adapted from Fr. jafon, Lat. fadio, making, faccte, 
to do or make), the action of making, hence the shape or form 
w'hich anything takes in the process of making. It is thus used 
111 the sense of the pattern, kind, sort, manner or mode in which 
a thing is done. It is particularly used of the common, or 
customary way in which a thing is done, and so is applied to 
the manner or custom prev^alent at or characteristic of a particular 
period, especially of the manner of dress, S:c., current at a 
particular period in any rank of society, for which the French 
term is modes (see Costume). 

FASHODA (renamed, 1904, Kodok), a post on the west bank 
of the Upper Nile, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, in 9° 53' N,, 32'’ 8' E., 
459 m. S., by river, of Khartum. It is the headquarters of the 
mudiria (province) of the Upper Nile. The station is built on a 
flat peninsula connected by a narrow strip of land with a ridge 
which runs parallel with the river. The surrounding countr}^ is 
mostly deep swamp and the station is most unhealthy ; mosquitoes 
are present in millions. The climate is always damp and the 
temperature rarely below 98° in the shade. The government 
offices are well-built brick structures. In front of the station 
IS a long low island, and when the Nile is at its lowest this channel 
becomes dry. Several roads from Kordofan converge on the 
Nile at this point, and near the station is the residence of the 
or king, of the Shilliik tribe, whose designation of the post 
was adopted when it was decided to abandon the use of Fashoda. 
At Lul, 18 m. farther up stream, is an Austrian Roman Catholic 
mission station. 

An Egyptian military post was established at Fashoda in 1865. 
It was then a trading station of some importance, slaves being 
the chief commodity dealt in. In 1883-1884 the place fell into 
the hands of the Mahdists. On the loth of July 1898 it was 
occupied by a French force from the Congo under Commandant 
J. B. Marchand, a circumstance which gave rise to a state of 
great tension between Great Britain and France. On the nth of 
December following the French force withdrew, returning home 


! via Abyssinia (sec Africa, § 5, and Egypt: History, and Military 
I Operations). 

FAST AND LOOSE, a cheating game played at fairs by 
sharpers. A strap, usually in the form of a belt, is rolled or 
doubled up with a loop in the centre, and laid edgew'ise on a 
table. The swindler then bets that the loop cannot be caught 
with a stick or skewer as he unrolls the As this looks to 

be ea.sy to do the bet is often taken, but the sharper unrolls the 
belt m such a manner as to make the catching of the loop 
piactically impossible. Centuries ago it was much practised by 
gipsies, a cirnimstance alluded to by Sliakcspcaic in Anthony 
and Cleopot}a (i\ . 12): 

** Like a iiglit gipsy, hath, at fast and loose, 

Beguiled rue to the liiait ot loss " 

From this game is taktn the colloquial expression “ to play fast 
and loose.’’ At the present day it is called “ prick the garter” 
or ‘‘ prick the loop.” 

FASTI, in Roman antiquities, plural of the Latin adjective 
fast us, but more commonU used as a sulistantivc, dcrivx^d from 
meaning what is binding, or alIov\al)le, bv dn me law, as 
opposed to pis, or human law. Juisti die^ tlius came to mean 
the da>s on which law business might be tiansacted without 
impiet) , corresponding to our own ” lawful days ” , the opposite 
of the dies josh were the dies 7 icjiisti, on whudi, on various 
religious grounds, the courts could not sit llie wurd josh itself 
then came to be used to denote lists or rcgistcis of vaiious kinds, 
v\hich may be divided into two great classes. 

1. Fasti Dtuuti, duided into wham and iiis/ui, a kind of 
official year-book, with dales and directions ha religious cere- 
monies, court-days, market-days, divisions of the month, and 
the like. Until 30 t p..c. the Icjrc of the culemhoia remamed the 
extlusive and lucrative monopoly of the priesthood ; but in that 
year Gnaeus Fla* ins, a pontificil secretary, introduced the 
custom of publishiui. m the foium tables containing the recjuisite 
infoimalion, be^ld('s biicl referenc'es to virtoncs, tnumphs, 
prodigies, &c. This list was the origin of the public Roman 
calendar, in whicii the days were divided into weeks of eight 
days each, and indicated liy the letteis A-IL Each day was 
marked by a certain letter to show' its nature ; tlius the letters 
F , N., N P , F P , Q Rex C.F , C , EN , stood for jastus, 
ne fast us, nefastus in some unexplained sense, fadus priorc, 
quando f ex (sacro) HI, i) eomiiiavit jastus, comiiiald and intcicistis. 
The dies inter cisi were partly ja\ti and partly nejasii. Ovid’s 
Fash is a poetical description of the Roman festiv’als of the first 
six months, written to illustrate the Fasti published by Julius 
(’aesar after he remodelled the Roman year. Upon the 
cultiv^ators few'er feasts, sacrifices, ceremomes and holidays 
were enjoined than on the inhabitants of cities ; and the rustic 
fasti contained little more than the ceremonies of tlie calends, 
nones and ides, the fairs, signs of zodiacq incTease and dec'reasc 
of the days, the tutelary gods of each month, and certain direc- 
tions for rustic labours to be performed each month. 

2. Fasti Magtsirales, Annales or Hisiorici, w'erc concerned 
with the several feasts, and everything relating to the gods, 
religion and the magistrates ; to the emperors, their birthdays, 
c^flices, days consecrated to them, with feasts and ceremonies 
established in their honour or for their prosperity. They came 
to be denominated niagni, by way of distinction from the bare 
calendar, or jasii diurni. Of this class, the jasii consular es, for 
example, were a chronicle or register of time, in which the several 
years were denoted by the respective consuls, with the principal 
events which happened during their consulates. The fasti 
triumphales and sacerdotales contained a list in chronological 
order of persons who had obtained a triumph, together with 
the name of the conquered people, and of the priests. The word 
fasti thus came to be used in the general sense of “ annals ” 
or “ historical records.” A famous specimen of the same class 
are the fasti Capitolini, so called because they were deposited 
in the Capitol by Alexander Farnese, after their excavation from 
the Roman forum in 1547. They are chiefly a nominal list of 
statesmen, victories, triumphs, &c., from the expulsion of the 
kings to the death of Augustus. A considerable number of fasti 
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of the first class have also been discovered ; but none of them 
appear to be older than the time of Augustus. The Praenestine 
calendar, discovered in 1770, arranged by the famous gram- 
marian Vcrrius Flaccus, contains the months of January, March, 
April and December, and a portion of February. The tablets 
give an account of festivals, as also of the triumphs of Augustus 
and Tiberius. There are still two complete calendars in existence, 
an official list by Furius Dionysius Philocalus (a.d. 354), and a 
Christian version of the official calendar, made by Polemius 
Silvius (a.d. 448). But some kinds of fasti included under the 
second general head were, from the very beginning, written 
for publication. The Annales Ponitfirum — different from the 
calendarta properly so called — were “ annually exhibited in 
public on a white table, on which the memorable events of the 
year, with special mention of the prodigies, were set down in 
the briefest possible manner.” Any one was allowed to copy 
them. Like the pontifices, the augurs also had their books, 
libri augurales. In fact, all the state offices had their fasti 
corresponding in character to the consular fasti named above. 

For the best text and account of the fragments of the Fasti sec 
Corpus Inscnptionum Latinarum^ 1 (2nd ed.) ; on the subject gener- 
ally, Teuffel Schwabti, Hist of Roman Literature ^ §§ 74, 75, and 
article by Bouche-Leclercq in Darcmberg and Saglio, Dictionnaire 
des antiquitis. 

FASTING (from “ fast,” derived from old Teutonic fastqan ; 
synonyms being the Gr. vt/cttcuciv, late Lat. jejunare), an 
act which is most accurately defined as an abstention from 
meat, drink and all natural food for a determined period. So 
It is defined by the Church of England, m the i6th homily, on 
the authority of the Council of Chalcedon ^ and of the primitive 
church generally. In a looser sense the word is employed to 
denote abstinence from certain kinds of food merely ; and this 
meaning, which in ordinary usage is probably the more prevalent, 
seems also to be at least tolerated by the Church of England 
when it speaks of “ fast or abstinence days,” as if fasting and 
abstineiK'e were synonymous.^ More vaguely still, the word 
is occasionally used as an equivalent for moral self-restraint 
generally. This secondary and metaphorical sense (vj/cttcvco/ 
KaKOTTjTosi) occurs m one of the fragments of Empedocles. 
For the physiology of fasting, see Dietetics ; Nutrition ; 
also Cor Pin ence. 

Starvation itself (sec also Hunger and Thirst) is of the nature 
of a disease which may be prevented by diet ; nevertheless 
there are connected with it a few peculiarities of scientific and 
practical interest. “ Inedia,” as it is called in the nomenclature 
of diseases by the London College of Physicians, is of two kinds, 
arising from want of food and from want of water. When entirely 
deprived of nutriment the human body is ordinarily capable 
of supporting life under ordinary circumstances for little more 
than a week. In the spring of 1869 this was tried on the person 
of a ” fasting girl ” in South Wales. The parents made a show 
of their child, decking her out like a bride on a bed, and asserting 
that she had eaten no food for two years. Some reckless en- 
thusiasts for truth set four trustworthy hospital nurses to watch 
her ; the Celtic obstinacy of the parents was roused, and in 
defence of their imposture they allowed death to take place in 
•eight days Their trial and conviction for manslaughter may 
be found in the daily periodicals of the date ; but, strange to 
say, the experimental physiologists and nurses escaped scot-free. 
There is no doubt that in this instance the unnatural quietude, 
the grave-like silence, and the dim religious light in which the 
victim was kept contributed to defer death. 

One thing which remarkably prolongs life is a supply of water 

’ The Fathers assembled there . . . decreed in that council that 
every person, as well in his private as public fast, should continue all 
the day without meat and dnnk, till after the evening prayer. And 
whosoever did cat or drink l>efore the evening prayer was ended 
should be accounted and reputed not to consider the punty of his 
fast. This canon teacheth so evidently how fasting w’as used m the 
pnmitivc churcli as by words it cannot be more plainly expressed 
\Of Good Works . and first, of Fasting). 

As indeed they are, etymologically ; but, prior to the Reforma- 
tion, a conventional distinction between ahstinentia and jejunium 
maturate had long been recognized “ Exceptio eduhorum quo- 
rundam portionale jejunium est '* (TertuUian). 
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Dogs furnished with as much as they wished to drink were found 
by M. Chossat {Sur Vinamtimy Pans, 1843) to live three times as 
long as those who were deprived of solids and liquids at the same 
time. Even wetting the skin with sea-water has been found 
useful by shipwrecked sailors. Four men and a boy of fourteen 
who got shut in the Tynewydd mine near Forth, in South Wales, 
in the winter of 1876-1877 for ten days without food, were not only 
alive when released, but several of them were able to walk, and 
all subsequently recovered. The thorough saturation of the 
narrow space with aqueous vapour, and the presence of drain 
water in the cutting, were probably their chief preservatives — 
assisted by the high even temperature always found m the 
deeper headings of coal mines, and by the enormous compres- 
sion of the confined air. This doubtless prevented evaporation, 
and retarded vital processes dependent upon oxidation. The 
accumulation of carbonic acid in the breathed air would also have 
a similar arrestive power over destructive assimilation. These 
prisoners do not seem to have felt any of the severer pangs of 
hunger, for they were not tempted to eat their candles. With 
the instinctive feeling that darkness adds a horror to death, 
they preferred to use them for light. At the wreck of the 
“ Medusa ” frigate in 1876, fifteen people survived on a raft 
for thirteen days without food. 

It is a paradoxical fact, that the supply of the stomach even 
from the substance of the starving individual’s body should tend 
to prolong life. In April 1874 a case was recorded of exposure 
in an open boat for 32 days of three men and two boys, with 
only ten days’ provisions, exclusive of old boots and jelly-fish. 
They had a fight in their delirium, and one was severely wounded. 
As the blood gushed out he lapped it up ; and instead of suffering 
the fatal weakness which might have been expected from the 
haemorrhage, he seems to have done well. Experiments were 
performed by a French physiologist, M. Anselmier {Archives 
gen. de medectne^ i860, vol. i. p. 169), with the object of trying 
to preserve the lives of dogs by what he calls artificial auto- 
phagy.” lie fed them on the blood taken from their own veins 
daily, depriving them of all other food, and he found that the 
fatal cooling incident to starvation was thus postponed, and 
existence prolonged. Life lasted till the emaciation had pro- 
ceeded to six-tenths of the animal’s weight, as in Chossat’s 
experiments, extending to the fourteenth day, instead of ending 
on the tenth day, as was the case with other dogs which were 
not bled. 

Various people have tried, generally for exhibition purposes, 
how long they could fast from food with the aid merely of water 
or some medicinal preparation ; but these exhibitions cannot be 
held to have proved anything of importance. A man named 
Jacques in this way fasted at Edinburgh for thirty days in 1888, 
and in London for forty- two days m 1890, and for fifty days in 
1891 ; and an Italian named Succi fasted for forty days in 1890. 

Religious Fasts. — Fasting is of special interest when considered 
as a discipline voluntarily submitted to for moral and religious 
ends. As such it is very widely diffused. Its modes and motives 
vary considerably according to climate, race, civilization and 
other circumstances ; but it would be difficult to name any 
religious system of any description in which it is wholly un- 
recognized.^ The origin of the practice is very obscure.^ In hri 
Principles of Soaology Herbert Spencer collected, from th ) 
accounts we have of various savage tribes in widely separated 

• Confucianism ought perhaps to be named as one. Zoroastnai 
ism IS frequently given as another, but hardly correctly. In the Lilx 
bad-der, indeed (Porta xxv ), we read, “ Cavendum est tibi a jejunn 
nam a mane ad vesperam nthil comedere non est bonum in rehpid 
nostra ”, but according to the P^re de Chinon (Lyons, 1671) t 
Parsee religion enjoins, upon the pnesthood at least, no few'er th 
five yearly fasts. See Hyde, I eterum Persarum leltgio, pp. 449, ‘ 
(ed 1700) 

♦ Dunng the middle ages the prevalent notion w’as that it had 
origin in paradise. The germ at least of this idea is to be founc 
Tertullian, who says ” Acceperat Adam a Deo legem non gust? 
de arl>ore agnitionis boni et mail, monturus si gustasset ; ver 
et ipse tunc in psychicum reversus . . . facihus ventri quam I 
cessit, pabulo potius quam praecepto annul t, salutem gula vendu 
manducavit denique et periit, salvus akoqum si uni arbuscid 
jejunare maluisset ” (De jefuntts, c 3). 
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parts of the globe, a considerable body of evidence, from which 
he suggested that it may have arisen out of the custom of 
providing refreshments for the dead, either by actually feeding 
the corpse, or by leaving eatables and drinkables for its use. 
It is suggested that the fasting which was at first the natural 
and inevitable result of such sacrifice on behalf of the dead 
may eventually have come to be regarded as an indispensable 
concomitant of all sacrifice, and so have survived as a well- 
established usage long after the original cause had ceased to 
operate.^ But this theory is repudiated by the best authorities , 
indeed its extreme precariousness at once becomes eviflent when 
it is remembered that, now at least, it is usual for religious fasts 
to precede rather than to follow sacrificial and funeral feasts, 
if observed at all in connexion with these. Spencer himself 
(p. 284) admits that “ probably the practice arises in more ways 
than one,” and proceeds to supplement the theory already 
given by another — that adopted by E. B. Tylor — to the effect 
that it originated in the desire of the primitive man to bring on 
at will certain abnormal nervous conditions favourable to the 
seeing of those visions and the dreaming of those dreams which 
are supposed to gi\e the soul direct access to the objective 
realities of the spiritual world. ^ Probably, if we leave out of 
sight the very numerous and obvious cases in which fasting, 
originally the natural reflex result of grief, fear or other strong 
emotion, has come to l3c the usual conventional symbol of these, 
we shall find that the practice is generally resorted to, either as 
a means of somehow exalting the higher faculties at the expense 
of the lower, or as an ar t of homage to some object of worship. 
The axiom of the Amazulu, that “ the continually stuffed body 
cannot see secret things,” meets even now with pretty general 
acceptance ; and if the notion that it is precisely the food which 
the worshipper forgoes that makes the deity more vigorous to 
do battle for his human friend be confined only to a few scattered 
tribes of savages, the general proposition that fasting is a work 
of reverence toward God ” may be said to be an article of the 
Catholic faith.^ 

Although fasting as a religious rite is to be met with almost 
everywhere, there are comparatively few religions, and those only 
of the more developed kind, which appoint definite public fasts, 
and make them binding at fixed seasons upon all the faithful. 
Brahmanism, for example, does not appear to enforce any stated 
fast upon the laity. Among the ancient Egyptians fasting 
seems to have been associated with many religious festivals, 
notably with that of Tsis (Herod, ii. 40), but it does not appear 
that, so far as the common people were concerned, the observance 
of these festivals (which were purely local) was compulsory. 
The I'Tfirrda on the third day of the Thesmophoria at Athens 
was observ<*d only by the women attending the festival (who 
were permitted to cat cakes made of sesame and honey). It is 
doubtful whether the fast mentioned by Livy (xxxvi. 37) was 
intended to be general or sacerdotal merely. 

Jewish PasU . — While remarkable for the cheerful, non-ascetic 
character of their worship, the Jews were no less distinguished 
from all the nations of antiquity by their annual solemn fast 
appointed to be observed on the loth day of the 7th month 
(Tisri), the penalty of disobedience bemg death. The rules, as 
laid down in Lev. xvi. 29-34, xxiii. 27-32 and Numb. xxix. 7-1 1, 
include a special injunction of strict abstinence (“ yc shall afflict 
your souls ” *) from evening to evening. This fast was intimately 
associated with the chief feast of the year. Before that feast 

^ Principles of Sociology ^ i pp. 170, 284, 285 Compare the passage 
in the ap|x?tirlix from lianusch, Slavtscher Mythus^ p 408. 

” Spencer, Pun. of Sociology^ i 25O, Ac.; E. B. Tylor, Primitive 
Culture^ 1 277, 402 , u. 372, &c. 

® Hooker, E P v. 72 In the We^stminstcr Assembly’s larger 
Catechism fasting js mentioned among the duties required by the 
second commandment 

* The l^rahmans themselves on the eleventh day after the full 
moon and the eleventli day after the new ** abstain for sixty hours 
from every kind of sustenance ” ; and some have a special fast every 
Monday in November. See Picart, The Religion and Manners of the 
Brahmins. 

^ rsj IS here to be taken as substantially equivalent to ” desire,” 
*' appetite,” 


could be entered upon, the sins of the people had to be confessed 
and (sacramentally) expiated. The last was a suitable con- 
comitant of that contrition which befitted the occ-asion. The 
practice of stated fasting was not in any other case enjoined 
by the law ; and it is generally understood to have been forbidden 
on Sabbath.^ At the same time, private and occasional fasting, 
bemg regarded as a natural and legitimate instinct, was regulated 
rather than repressed. The only other provision about fajAing 
in the Pentateuch is of a regulative nature. Numb. xxx. 14 (13), 
to the effect that a vow made by a woman “ to afflict the soul ” 
may in certain circumstances be cancelled by her husband. 

The history of Israel from Moses to Ezra furnishes a large 
number of instances in which the fasting instinct was obeyed 
both publicly and privately, locally and nationally, under the 
influence of sorrow, or fear, or passionate desire. See, for 
example, Judg. xx. 26 ; 1 Sam. vii, 6 (where the national fast 
was conjoined with the ceremony of pouring out water before 
the Lord) ; Jer. xxxvi. 6, 9 ; and 2 Sam. xii. 16.^ Sometimes the 
observance of such fasts extended over a considerable period of 
time, during which, of course, the stricter jejnnjum was conjoined 
with ahsimentia (^Dan. x. 2) Sometimes they lasted only for a 
day. In Jonah iii. 6, 7, we have an illustrative example of the 
rigour with which a strict fast might be obscived ; and such 
passages as Joel 11. and Isa. Iviii. 5 enable us to pictifre with 
some vividness the outward accompaniments of a Jewish fast 
day before the exile. 

During the exile many occasional fasts were doubtless observed 
by the scattered communities, in sorrowful commemoration of 
the various sad events which had issued in the downfall of the 
kingdom of Judah. Of these, four ajipear to have passed into 
general use — the fasts of the 10th, 4th, 5th and 7th months — 
commemorating the beginning of the siege of Jerusalem, the 
capture of the city, the destruction of the temple, the assassina- 
tion of Gedaliah. As time rolled on they became invested with 
increasing sanctity ; and though the j)rophct Zcchariah, when 
consulted about them at the close of the exile (Zech. viii. 19), 
had by no means encouraged the observance of them, the re- 
building of the temple does not appear to have been considered 
an achievement of sufficient importance to warrant their dis- 
continuance. It is worthy of remark that Ezekiel’s prophetic 
legislation contains no reference to any fast day ; the book of 
Esther (ix. 31), on the other hand, records the institution of a 
new fast on the 13th of the 12th month. 

In the post-exile period private fasting was much practised 
by the pious, and encouraged by the religious sentiment of the 
time (see Judith viii. 6 ; Tob. xii, 8, and context ; Sirach xxxiv. 
26 ; Luke ii. 37 and xviii. 12). The last reference contains an 
allusion to the weekly fasts which were observed on the 2nd 
and 5th days of each week, in commemoration, it was said, of 
the ascent and descent of Moses at Sinai. The real origin of 
these fasts and the date of their introduction are alike uncertain ; 
it is manifest, however, that the observance of them was volun- 
tary, and never made a matter of universal obligation. It is 
probable that the Sadducces, if not also the Essenes, wholly 
neglected them. The second book {Seder Moed) of the Mishna 
contains two tractates bearing upon the subject of fasting. 
One (Yoma, “ tlie day deals exclusively with the rites which 
were to be observed on the great day of expiation or atonement ; 
the other {Taanitk, fast ”) is devoted to the other fasts, and 

® See Judith viii. 6. ** And yet it may be a question whether they 
(the Jews) did not always fast upon Sabbath,” says Hooker {E.P, 
V 72, 7), who gives a cunons array of evidence pointing in this 
direction. He even makes use of Neh. vui 9-12, wduch might be 
thought to tell the other way. Justinian’s phrase, ” Sabbata 
Judaeorum a Mose m omne aevum jcjunio dicata ” ( 1 . xxxvi. c 2 ; 
comp. Suetonius, Augustus ^ 76) may be accounted for by the fact 
that the day of atonement is called Sabbat Sabbaton (“^a perfect 
Sabbath ”) 

^ There is, as Graf {Oesch. Biicher des A.T p. 41) has pointed out, 
no direct evidence that the fast on the loth of the 7th month was ever 
observed before the exile. But the inference which he draws from 
this silence of the historical books is manifestly a precarious one at 
best. Bleek calla Lev. xvi. ” ein deuthches Beispiel Mosaischer 
Abfassung ” {Etnleittmgf p. 31, ed. 1878). 
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'deals especially with the manner in which occasional fasting is 
to be gone about if no rain shall have fallen on or before the 17th 
day of Marcheschwan. It is enacted that in such a case the 
rabbis shall begin with a light fast of three days (Mondav, 
Thursday, Monday), i,e. a fast during which it is lawful to work, 
and also to wash and anoint the person. 'i'hCn, in the event of a 
continued drought, fasts of increasing intensity are ordered; 
and as a last resort the ark is to be brought into the street and 
sprinkled with ashes, the heads of the Nasi and Ah-bcth-din being 
at the same time similarly sprinkled ^ In no case was any 
fast to be allowed to mterfere with new-moon or other fixed 
festival. Another institution treated with consicleiablc fulness 
in the treatise Taanith is that of the {luri station s), 

who are represented as having been laymen severally represent- 
ing the twenty-four classes or families into which the whole 
commonwealth of the laity was divided. They used to attend 
the temple in rotation, and be pre-sent at the sacrifices; and as 
this duty fell to each in his turn, the men of the class or family 
which he represented were expected in their several cities and 
places of abode to engage themselves in religious exercise.*,, 
and especially m lasting. The suggestion will readily occur that 
here may be the origin of the Christian staiiones. But neither 
Tertullian nor any other of the fathers seems to have been 
aware of the existence of any such institution among the Jews, 
and very probably the story about it may have been a com- 
paratively late invention. It ought to be borne in mind that the 
Aramaic portion of the Me^illatk Taariitk (a document consider- 
ably older than the treatises in the Mishna) gives a catalogue 
only of the days on wliK h fasting was forbidden. The Hebrew 
part (commented on by Maimomdes), in which numerous fasts 
are recommended, is of considerably later date See Reland, 
Antiq, Uehr. p. iv c. 10; Derenbourg, Hut. de Palestine, p. 439. 

Practice of the Early Christian Church. -Jesus Himself dal not 
inculeatc a.scx'tKism in His teaching, and the absence of that 
distinctive element from His practice was sometimes a .subject 
of hostile remark (Matt. xi. 19). We n‘ad, indeed, that on one 
occasion He fasted forty days and forty nights; but the ex- 
pres.sion, wdiich is an obscure one, possibly means nothing more 
than that He endured the privations ordinarily involved in a 
stay in the wilderness. While wc have no reason to doubt that 
He observed the one great national fast prescribed in the W'ritten 
law of Moses, we have express notice that neither He nor IIis 
disciples were in the habit of observing the other fasts which 
custom and tr dition had established. See Mark ii. 18, wheie 
the correct reading appears to be — The discip-lcs of John, and 
the Pharisees, w^erc fasting ” (some customary fast). He never 
formally forbade fasting, but neither did He ever enjoin it. 
He assumed that, m certain circumstances of sorrow and need, 
the fasting instinct would sometimes be felt by the community 
and the individual, what He was chiefly concerned about w'as 
to warn Ills followxrs against the mistaken aims which His 
contemporaries were so apt to contemplate in their fasting 
(Matt, vi, 16-18). In one passage, indeed, He has been understood 
as practically commanding resort to the practice in certain 
circumstances. Tt ought to be noted, however, that Matt, 
xvii. 21 is probably spurious; and that in Mark ix. 29 the 
words “ and fasting ” are omitted by Westcott and Hort as 
well as by Tischendorf on the evidence of the Cod. Sinai ticus 
(first hand) and Cod. Vaticanus.- The reference to the fast ” 
in Acts xxvii. 9 has generally been held to indicate that the 
apostles continued to ohserv’c the yearly Jewish fast. But this 
infercnte is by no meiins a necessary one. According to Acts 
xiii. 2, 3, xiv 23, they conjoined fasting with prayer at ordina- 
tions, and doubtless also on some other solemn occasions; but 
at the same time the liberty of the Christian in respect of an 
holiday, or of the new moon, or of the Sabbath was strongly 
insisted on, by one of them at least, who declared that meat 
whether taken or abstained from commendeth not to God (Col. 

' TIk allusion to the oik warns us to be cautious in asbuming the 
laws of the Mishna to have been ev'er in force. 

^ The idea, howevci, h found in the CLeme>Ui*ie HomUtes. ix g. 
Compare Tertullian Dc c. 8 : “ Hocuit etiam adversua 

dinora dacmonia icjunns praeliandum.*' 
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I ii 16-23; T Cor. viii. 8; Rom. xiv. 14 22; i Tim. iv. 3-5). 
The fastings to which the apostle Paul alludes in 2 Cor. vi. 5, 
XI. 27, were rather of the nature of inevit.ihle hardships cheerfully 
endured m the discharge of his sacred (.idling. The words 

• which appear to encourage fasting in t Cor vii 5 are absent 
' from all the oldest manuscripts and arc* now' omittc'd by all 

critic's; and on the whole the precept and prai tice of the New 
Testament, w'hile recognizing the propriety ol occasional and 
' extraordinary fasts, seem to be decidedly hostile* to the imposition 
of any of a stated, obligatory and general kind. 

The usage of the Christian churc h during the earlier centuries 
was in this, as in so many other matters, influenced by traditional 
Jewish feeling, and by the force ol old habit, quite as much as 
bv any direct apostolic authority or suppcjscd divine command. 
Habitual temperance was ol course in all ca.ses regarded as an 
absolute duty , and “ the bridegroom he ing absent, the present 
life was regarded as being in a sense (»ne (ontinual “fast.” 
Fasting in the stricter sense was not unknown, hut it is certain 
I that It did not at first occupy nearlv so piominent a place in 
Christian ritual as that to which it afterwards attained. There 
are early traces of the customary observance of the Wednesday 
and Friday fasts— the dies statwnnni (Clem Alc\ Strom, vii. 
877), and also of a “ quadragesimal “ fast liefore Easter. But 
the very passage which proves the early origin of “ quadra- 
gcsima," conclusivTly shows how uncertain it was in its charac Icr, 
and how unlike the (htholic “ Lent ” Irenaeus, quoted by 
Eusebius (v. 24), informs us with leference to the customary 
V early celebration of the mystery of the resurrection of our Lord, 
that disputes prevailed not only witli respect to the day, but 
also with respect to the manner of fasting in connexion with it 
“ Por sciine think that they ought to List only one d.iy, some 
tw’o, .some more days; some compute their day as consisting of 
f&rh> hours night and da}; and this duersitv e.xisting among 
those that observe it is not a matter that has just sprung up in 
our limes, but long ago among those before us “ It was not 
pretended that the apostles had legislated on the matter, but 
I the general and natural feeling that the anniversaries of the 
crucifixion and the resurrection of Christ ought to be celebrated 
^ by Christians took expression in a varietv ol ways according to 
the differing tastes of indivaduals. No other stated fasts, besides 
I those already mentmned, can be adduced from the time before 
Irenaeus; but there w\as also a tendency— not unnatural in 
itsell, and already .sanctioned by Jewish practice -to fast by 
way of preparation for any .season of pc*« uliar privilege. Thus, 
ac'cording to Justin Martyr {Apol. ii 93), catachumens were 
^ accustomed to fast before baptism, and the church fasted with 

• them. To the same feeling the cjuadragesimal fast which (as 
I already stated) piec'edcd the jovful feast of the resurrection, 

^ IS to be, in part at least, attributed. As early as the time of 

• Tertullian it was also usual for communu'ants to prepare them- 
, selves by fasting for receiving the euohaiist But that Christian 
I fasts had not yet attained to the exaggerated importance which 

thev' afterwairds assumed is strikingly showm in the well-known 
Shepherd of Hennas (lib. iii sim v ), where it is dec'lared that 
“ with merelv outwiird fasting nothing is done for true virtue 
the believer is exhorted chiefly to abstam from evil and seek to 
cleanse himself from feelings of covetousness, and impurity, and 
revenge: “on the day that thou fastest content th}selt with 
bread, vegetables and water, and thank God lor these. But 
reckon up on this dav what thy meal would otherwise have cost 
thee, and give the amount that it comes to to some poor widow 
or orphan, or to the poor The right of bishops to ordain special 
fasts, “ ex ahqua solhcitudinis ecclesiasticae causa ” (Tertullian). 
wa.s also recognized. 

Eater Practice of the Church — According to an e.xpression 
preserved by Eusebius (H.E v 18), Montanus wa^, the first to 
give laws (to the church) on fasting. Such languccge, though 
rhetorical in form, is substantially correct The treatise of Ter- 
tullian.— 6 Pasting: against the Carnal, — written as 


un ttic manusciipt evidence the w ords 
to. must als(j he regarded as doubtful 
mann, Iregelles and Tischendorf. 


I was iastini?,"in Actsx, 
I hev are rejected by Lath- 
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it was under Montanistic influence, is doubly interesting, first 
as showing how free the practice of the church down to that time 
had been, and then as foreshadowing the burdensome legislation 
which was destined to succeed. In that treatise (c. 15) he 
approves indeed of the church practice of not fasting on Saturdays 
and Sundays (as elsewhere, De corona^ c. 3, he had expressed 
his concurrence in the other practice of observing the entire 
period between Easter and Pentecost as a season of joy) ; but 
otherwise he evinces great dissatisfaction with the indifference 
of the church as to the number, duration and seventy of her 
fasts.^ The church thus came to be more and more involved in 
diseussions as to the number of days to be observed, especially 
in “ Lent/’ as fast days, as to the hour at which a fast ought to 
terminate (whether at the 3rd or at the 9th hour), as to the 
rigour with which each fast ought to be observed (whether by 
abstinence from flesh merely, absitnentta, or by abstinence from 
lacticinia, xerophagia^ or by literal jejuntum), and as to the 
penalties by which the laws of fasting ought to be enforced. 
Almost a century, however, elapsed between the composition 
of the treatise of Tertullian (ar. 212) and the first recorded 
instances of ecclesiastical legislation on the subject. These, while 
far from indicating that the church had attained unanimity 
on the points at issue, show progress in the direction of the later 
practice of Catholicism. About the year 306 the synod of 
Illiberis m its 26th canon decided in favour of the observance 
of the Saturday fast ^ The council of Ancyra in 314, on the other 
hand, found it necessary to legislate in a somewhat different 
direction, — by its 14th canon enjoining its priests and clerks 
at least to taste meat at the love feasts.^ The synod of Laodicea 
framed several rules with regard to the observance of Lent,” 
such as that “ during Lent the bread shall not be offered except 
on Saturday and Sunday ” (can. 49), that ” the fast shall not be 
relaxed on the Thursday of the last week of Lent, thus dishonour- 
ing the whole season ; but the fast shall be kept throughout the 
whole period ” (can. 50), that ‘‘ during the fast no feasts of the 
martyrs shall be celebrated ” (can. 51), and that “ no wedding 
or birthday feasts shall be celebrated during Lent ” (can. 52). 
The synod of Hippo (393 a.d.) enacted that the sacrament of 
the altar should always be taken fasting, except on the Thursday 
before Easter. Protests in favour of freedom were occasionally 
raised, not always in a very wise manner, or on very wise grounds, 
by various individuals such as Eustathius of Sebaste (r. 350), 
Aerius of Pontus (r. 375), and Jovinian, a Roman monk (r. 388). 
Of the Eustathians, for example (whose connexion with Eusta- 
thius can hardly be doubted), the complaint was made that they 
fast on Sundays, but eat on the fast-days of the church.” They 
were condemned by the synod of Gangra in Paphlagonia in the 
following canons : — Can. 19, “If any one fast on Sunday, let 
him be anathema.” * ** Can. 20, “ If any one do not keep the fasts 
universally commanded and observed by the whole church, let 
him be anathema.” Jovinian was very moderate. He “ did not 
allow himself to be hurried on by an inconsiderate zeal to con- 
demn fasting, the life of celibacy, monachism, considered purely 
in themselves. ... He merely sought to show that men were 

* Quinam isti (adversani) sint, semel nominabo : extenores et 
intenores botuh psychicorum . . . Arguunt nos quod jejunta proprta 
custodiamus, quod stationes plerumque m vesperam ptodiicamus, 
quod etiam xerophagtas obbcrvcmub, siccantcs cibuin ab ornni came 
et omni jurulcntia et uvidionbus (^uibusque pomis,nec quid vinositatis 
vel edamus vel potemus , lavacn quoque abstmcntiam congruentem 
ando victui 

* The language of the canon is ambiguous , but this interpretation 
seems to be preferable, especially in view of canon 23, which enacts 
that jc^untt supevposxtiones are to be observed in all months except 
July and August See Hefele, Councils, 1 148 (Engl trs ). 

* Compare the 52nd [51st] of the Apostolical canons If any 
bishop or presbyter or deacon, or inde^ any one of the sacerdotal 
catalogue, abstains from flesh and wine, not for his own exercise 
but out of hatred of the things, forgetting that all things were very 
good . . . either let him reform, or let him be deprived and be cast 
out of the church So also a layman " To thus particular canon 
Hefele is disposed to ab‘.ign a very early date. 

* Compare canon 64 of the (supposed) fourth synod of Carthage 

** He who fasts on Sunday is not accounted a Cathohe " (Hefele, 11. 
4 * 5 )- 


wrong in recommending so highly and indiscriminately the life 
of celibacy and fasting, though he was ready to admit that both 
under certain circumstances might be good and useful ” 
(Neander). He was nevertheless condemned (390) both by Pope 
Siricius at a synod in Rome, and by Ambrose at another in Milan. 
The views of Aerius, according to the representations of his 
bitter opponent Epiphanius (ffaer, 75, “ Adv. Aenum ”), seem 
on this head at least, though unpopular, to have been character- 
ized by great wisdom and sobriety. He did not condemn 
fasting altogether, but thought that it ought to be resorted to 
in the spirit of gospel freedom according as each occasion should 
arise. He found fault with the church for having substituted 
for Christian liberty a yoke of Jewish bondage.^ 

Towards the beginning of the 5th century we find Socrates 
(439) enumerating (l/.E. v. 22) a long catalogue of the different 
fasting practices of the church. The Romans fasted three weeks 
continuously before Easter (Saturdays and Sundays excepted). 
In Illyria, Achaia and Alexandria the quadragesimal fast lasted 
six weeks. Others (the Constantinopolitans) began their fasts 
seven weeks before Easter, but fasted only on alternate weeks, 
five days at a time. Corresponding differences as to the manner 
of abstinence occurred. Some abstained from all living creatures ; 
others ate fish ; others fish and fowl. Some abstained from eggs 
and fruit ; some confined themselves to bread ; some would not 
take even that. Some fasted till three in the afternoon, and 
then took whatever they pleased. “ Other nations,” adds the 
historian, “ observe other customs in their fasts, and that for 
various reasons. And since no one can show any written rule 
about this, it is plain the apostles left this matter free to every 
one’s liberty and choice, that no one should be compelled to do 
a good thing out of necessity and fear.” When Leo the Great 
became pope m 440, a period of more rigid uniformity began. 
The imperial authority of Valcntmian helped to bring the whole 
West at least into submission to the see of Rome ; and ecclesi- 
astical enactments had, more than formerly, the support of the 
civil power. Though the introduction of the four hlmber seasons 
was not entirely due to him, as has sometimes been asserted, 
it is certain that their widespread observance was due to his 
influence, and to that of his successors, especially of Gregory the 
Great. The tendency to increased rigour may be discerned in 
the 2nd canon of the synod of Orleans (541), which declares that 
every Christian is bound to observe the fast of Lent, and, in case 
of failure to do so, is to be punished according to the laws of the 
church by his spiritual superior ; in the 9th canon of the synod 
of Toledo (653), which declares the eating of flesh during Lent 
to be a mortal sin ; m Charlemagne’s law for the newly con- 
quered Saxony, which attaches the penalty of death to wanton 
disregard of the holy season.® Baronius mentions that in the 
nth century those who ate flesh during Lent were liable to have 
their teeth knocked out. But it ought to be remembered that 
this seventy of the law early began to be tempered by the power 
to grant dispensations. The so-called Butter Towers (Tours de 
beurre) of Rouen, 1485-1507, Bourges and other cities, are said 
to have been built with money raised by sale of dispensations 
to eat lacticinia on fast days. 

It is probable that the apparent severity of the medieval 
Latin Church on this subject was largely due to the real strictness 
of the Greek Church, which, under the patriarch Photius in 864, 
had taken what was virtually a new departure in its fasting 
praxis. The rigour of the fasts of the modern Greek Church is 
well known ; and it can on the whole be traced back to that 
comparatively early date. Of the nine fundamental laws of that 

® Priscilhan, whose widespread heresy evoked from the synod of 
Saragossa (418) the canon, No one shall fast on Sunday, nor may 
any one absent himself from church dunng Lent and hold a fes- 
tival of his own," appears, on the question of fasting, not to have 
differed from the Encratites and various other sects of Manichean 
tendency \c. 406). 

* Cap iii pro partib Saxoniae • " St quis sanctum quadragesimale 
]ejunium pro despectu Chnstianitatis contempsent et camem 
comederit, morte moriatur. Sed tamen consideretur a sacerdote ne 
forte causa necessitatis hoc cuilibet provcniat, ut camem comedat/’’ 
See Augusti, Chrtstliche A rchdologie^ x. p. 374, 
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church (cvvea irapayykXfiara cKKA^ycrias) two are concerned 
with fasting. Besides fasts of an occasional and extraordinary 
nature, the following are recognized as of stated and universal 
obligation : — (i) The Wednesday and Friday fasts throughout 
the year (with the exception of the period between Christmas 
and Epiphany, the Easter week, the week after Whitsunday, 
the third week after Epiphany) ; (2) The great yearly fasts, viz. 
that of Lent, lasting 48 days, from the Monday of Sexagcsima 
to Easter eve; that of Advent, 39 days, from November 15 to 
Christmas eve ; that of the Theotokos {vyjania rrjs 6€ot6kov\ 
from August i to August 15; that of the Holy Apostles, last- 
ing a variable number of days from the Monday after Trinity ; 
(3) The minor yearly fasts before Epiphany, before Whitsunday, 
before the feasts of the transfiguration, the invention of the cross, 
the beheading of John the Baptist. During even the least rigid 
of these the use of flesh and lacticinia is strictly forbidden ; 
fish, oil and wine arc occasionally conceded, but not before two 
o’clock in the afternoon. The practice of the Coptic church is 
almost identical with this. \ week before the Great Fast (Lent), 
a fast of three days is observv 1 in commemoration of that of the 
Ninevites, mentioned in the bovk of Jonah. Some of the Copts 
are said to observe it by total abstinence during the whole 
period. The Great Fast continues fifty-five days ; nothing is 
eaten except bread and vegetables, and that only in the afternoon, 
when church prayers are over. The Fast of the Nativity lasts 
for twenty-eight days before Christmas ; that of the Apostles 
for a variable number of days from the Feast of the Ascension ; 
and that of the Virgin for fifteen days before the Assumption. 
All Wednesdays and Fridays are also fast days except those that 
occur in the period between Easter and Whitsunday. The 
Armenians are equally strict ; but (adds Rycaut) “ the times 
seem so confused and without rule that they can scarce be re- 
counted, unless by those who live amongst them, and strictly 
observe them, it being the chief care of the priest, whose learning 
principally consists in knowing the appointed times of fasting 
and feasting, the which they never omit on Sundays to publish 
unto the people.” ' 

At the council of Trent no more than a passing allusion was 
made to the subject of fasting. The faithful were simply en- 
joined to submit themselves to church authority on the subject ; 
and the clergy were exhorted to urge their flocks to the observance 
of frequent jejunia, as conducive to the mortification of the flesh, 
and as assuredly securing the divine favour. R. F. R. Bellarmine 
(Dc jejumo) distinguishes jejumtitn spintuale (abstinenha a 
viitis), jejufHum morale {parhimonia el temperantia cihi el potus), 
^ejumum naturale {absitnentia ah omm prorsus etbo et potu, 
quacunque ratiove sumpto), and jejumum ecclesiasitcum. The 
last he defines simply as an abstinence from food in conformity 
with the rule of the church. It may be cither voluntary or 
compulsory ; and compulsory cither because of a vow or because 
of a command. But the definition given by Alexander Halensis, 
which is much fuller, still retains its authority : — “ Jejunium 
est abstinentia a cibo et potu secundum formam ecclesiae, intuitu 
satisfaciendi pro peccato et acquirendi vitam aetemam.” It 
was to this last clause that the Reformers most seriously objected. 
They did not deny that fasting might be a good thing, nor did 
they maintain that the church or the authority might not ordain 
fasts, though they deprecated the imposition of needless burdens 
on the conscience. What they protested against was the theory 
of the opus operatum et mcritorium as applied to fasting. As 
matter of fact, the Reformed churches in no case gave up the 
custom of observing fast days, though by some churches the 
number of such days was greatly reduced. In many parts of 
Germany the seasons of Lent and Advent are still marked by 
the use of emblems of mourning in the churches, by the frequency 
of certain phrases (Kyrie eleison, Agnus Dei) and the absence of 
others (Hallelujah, Gloria in excelsis) in the liturgical services, 
by abstinence from some of the usual social festivities, and by 
the non-celebration of marriages. And occasional fasts are more 

^ See Fink’s article “Fasten" m Ersch and Gruber’s Encyclopadte ; 
Lane, Modern EgvpHan$ ; and Rycaut, Present State of the Arrytenian 
Churchy 
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or less familiar. The Church of England has retained a con- 
siderable list of fasts ; though Hooker {E,P, v. 72) had to con- 
tend with some who, while approving of fastings undertaken 
“ of men’s own free and voluntary accord as their particular 
devotion doth move them thereunto,” yet “ yearly or weekly 
fasts such as ours in the Church of England they allow no further 
than as the temporal state of the land doth require the same 
for the maintenance of seafaring men and preservation of cattle ; 
because the decay of the one and the waste of the other could not 
well be prevented but by a politic order appointing some such 
usual change of diet as ours is.’^ 

In the practice of modern Roman Catholicism the following 
are recognized as fasting days, that is to say, days on which one 
meal only, and that not of flesh, may be taken in the course of 
twenty-four hours : — The forty days of Lent (Sundays excepted), 
all the Ember days, the Wednesdays and Fridays in Advent, 
and the vigils of certiiin feasts, namely, those of Whitsuntide, 
of St Peter and St Paul, of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, of All Saints and of Christmas day. The following are 
simply days of abstinence, that is to say, days on which flesh at 
all events must not be eaten : — The Sundays in Lent, the three 
Rogation days, the feast of St Mark (unless it falls in Easter 
week), and all Fridays which are not days of fasting. In the 
Anglican Church, the “ days of fasting or abstinence ” are the 
forty days of Lent, the Ember days, the Rogation days, and all 
the Fridays in the year, except Christmas day. The evens or 
vigils before Christmas, the Purification of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, the Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin Mary, Easter day. 
Ascension day, Pentecost, St Matthias, the Nativity of St John 
Baptist, St Peter, St James, St Bartholomew, St Matthew, St 
Simon and St Jude, St Andrew, St Thomas, and All Saints are 
also recognized as “ fast days.’^ By the 64th canon it is enacted 
that every parson, vicar or curate, shall in his several charge 
declare to the people every Sunday at the time appointed in the 
communion-book [which is, after the Nicene creed has been 
repeated] whether there be any holy-days or fast-days the week 
following.” The 72nd canon ordains that “ no minister or 
ministers shall, without licence and direction of the bishop 
under hand and seal, appoint or keep any solemn fasts, either 
publicly or m any private houses, other than such as by law 
are or by public authority shall be appointed, nor shall be 
wittingly present at any of them under pain of suspension for 
the first fault, of excommunication for the second, and of 
deposition from the ministry for the third.” While strongly 
discouraging the arbitrary multiplication of public or private 
fasts, the English Church seems to leave to the discretion of the 
individual conscience every question as to the manner in which 
the fasts she formally enjoins are to be observed. In this 
connexion the homily Of Fasting may be again referred to. 
By a statute of the reign of Queen Elizabeth it was enacted that 
none should eat flesh on “ fish days ” (the Wednesdays, Fridays 
and Saturdays throughout the year) without a licence, under a 
penalty. In the Scottish Presbyterian churches days of “ fast- 
ing, humiliation and prayer ” are observed by ecclesiastical 
appointment in each parish once or twice every year on some day 
of the week preceding the Sunday fixed for the administration 
of the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. In some of the New 
England States, it has been usual for the governor to appoint 
by proclamation at some time in spring a day of fasting, when 
religious services are conducted in the churches. National fasts 
have more than once been observed on special occasions both in 
this country and in the United States of America. 

On the subject of fasting the views of Aerius are to a large 
extent shared by modem Protestant moralists. R. Rothe, for 
example, who on this point may be regarded as a representative 
thinker, rejects the idea that fasfting is a thing meritorious in 
itself, and is very doubtful of its value even as an aid to devotional 
feeling. Of course when bodily health and other circumstances 
require it, it becomes a duty ; and as a means of self-discipline 
it may be used with due regard to the claims of other duties 
and to the fitness of things. In this last aspect, however, 
habitual temperance will generally be found to be much more 
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beneficial than occasional fasting. It is extremely questionable, 
iiF particular, whether fasting be so efficient as it is sometimes 
supposed to be in protecting against temptation to fleshly sin. 
The practice has a well- ascertained tendency to excite the 
hnagination ; and in so fai as it disturbs that healthy and well- 
balanced interaction of body and mind which is the best or at 
least the normal condition for the practice of virtue, it is to 
be deprecated rather than encouraged (^Theologische Ethik^ sec. 
873 - 875 )- 

Mahommedan Fasts , — Among the Mahommedans, the month 
Ramadan, in which the first part of the Koran is said to have 
been received, is by command of the prophet observed as a fast 
with extraordinary rigour. No food or drink of any kind is 
permitted to be taken from daybreak until the appearance of 
the stars at nightfall. Extending as it does over the whole 
“ month of raging heat,” such a fast manifestly involves con- 
siderable self-denial ; and it is absolutely binding upon all the 
faithful whether at home or abroad. Should its observance at 
the appointed time be interfered with by sickness or any other 
cause, the fast must be kept as soon afterwards as possible for 
a like number of days. It is the only one which Mahommedanism 
enjoins ; but the doctors of the law recommend a considerable 
number of voluntary fasts, as for example on the tenth day of 
the month Moharram This day, called the Yom Ashoora,” 
is held sacred on many accounts : — “ because it is believed to be 
the day on which the first meeting of Adam and Eve took place 
after they were cast out of paradise ; and that on which Kouh 
went out from the ark ; also because several other great events 
are said to have happened on this day ; and because the ancient 
Arabs, before the time of the prophet, observ’ed it by fasting. 
But what, m the opinion of most rnudern Moslems, and especially 
the Persians, confers the greatest sanctity on the day of Ashoora 
is the fact of its being that on vvliK'h EhHoseyn, the prophet s 
grandson, was slam a martyr at the battleof the plain of Karbala.’’ 
It is the practice of man) Musleins to fast on this day, and some 
do so on the preceding day also Mahomet himself called fasting 
the “ gate of religion,” ancl forbade it only on the two great 
festivals, namelv , on that which immediately follow.s Ramadan 
and on that which succeeds the pilgrimage. (See Lane, Modem 
Egyptians, chaps, lii., xxiv.) 

FASTOLFf SIR JOHN (d, 145^), English soldier, has enjoyed a 
more lastmg reputation as in .some part the prototype of Shake- 
speare’s Falstafl. He was son of a Norfolk gentleman, John 
Fastolf oi Caister,is said to have been sejuire to Thomas Mowbray, 
duke of Norfolk, before 1398, .served with Thomas of Lanc^xster 
in Ireland during 1405 and 1406, and m 1408 made a fortunate 
marriage with Millicent, widow of Sir Stephen .Scrope of Castle 
Combe m Wiltshire. In 1413 he was serving m Gascony, and 
took part m all the subsequent campaigns of Henry V. m France. 
He must have earned a good repute as a soldier, for in 1423 he 
wa.s made governor of Maine and Anjou, and in February 1426 
created a knight of the Garter. But later in this year he was 
superseded m his command by John Talbot. After a visit to 
England m 1428, he returned to the war, and on the 12th of 
February 1420 when m charge of the convoy for the English 
army before Oilcans defeated the French and Scots at the 
“ battle of herrings " On the i8th of June of the same year 
an English foice under the command of haslolf and Taltxit 
sufferecl a serious defeat at Patay, According to the French 
historian Waurin, who was present, the disaster was due to 
'I'albot’s rashness, and Fas toll only fled when resistance Wiis 
hopelcs‘^. Other liccoimts charge him with c'owardice, and it is 
true that John of Bedford at first deprived him of the Garter, 
though after irujuiry he was honourably reinstated. This 
incident was made unfavourable use of by Sluikespcarc 111 Henry 
VL (pt. K act u sc 1 ) Fastolf contin-ued to serve with honour 
m France, and v\as trusted both by Bedford an<l by Richard of 
York. He only came home finally m 1440, wlien past sixty years 
of age. But the scandal against him continued, and during 
Cade’s rel^ellion m ii«;i he was charged with having l:)een the 
cause of the English disasters through minishing the garrisons 
oi> Normandy. It 1=. suggested that he had made much money 
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in the war by the hire of troops, and in his later days he showed 
.himself a grasping man of business. A servant wrote of him : — 
** cruel and vengible he hath been ever, and for the most part 
without pity and mercy ” (Paston Letters, i. 389). Besides his 
share in his wife’s property he had large estates m Norfolk and 
Suffolk, and a house at Southwark, where he also owned the 
Boar’s Head Inn. He died at Caister on the 5th of November 
1459. There is .some reason to suppose that Fastolf favoured 
Lollardry, and this circumstance with the tradition of his 
braggart cowardice may have suggested the use of his name for 
the boon companion of Prince Hal, when Shakespeare found 
it expedient to drop that of Oldcastlo. In the first two folios 
the name of the historical character in the first part of Flenry VL 
is given as “ Falstaffe ” not Fastolf. Other points ol resemblance 
]>etween the historic Fastolf and the Falstaff of ihe dramatist 
are to be found in their service under I'homas Mowbray, and 
association with a Bcmr’.s Head Jnn. But Falstaff is m no true 
sense a dramatization of the real .soldier. 

Ihe facts of Fastolf’s early career arc to be found clucfly m the 
chronicles of Monstrelet and Wauiin. Foi his Liter life there is much 
material, including a number ol his own kltei':., ni the 2 'astnn Leltcr^. 
There is a lull hie by W. 01d\s in the Ihogiaphia lintannua (ist cd , 
enlarged by Gough m Kippis’s edition) Stc also Liavvson 'I iirner’s 
Htstoty of Caistet (. Scioi^v’s Ih^tory of C astlt Cojobr,] Gairdner’s 
essay Oh the IJtsfoma/ Llenient m ShakespeeVf’ ^ /"a/s/e//, ap 'Sindtci> 
tti hngii<:h HistoiV, Sidney Le('\ article in the Oniioiuny of Naitonal 
Ihography, and 1) W. Diithic, The Case of Siy John Fastolf and other 
Htstortcal Studies ( 1907 ), ((. 1 .. K ) 

FAT (O.E. jdeii ; the word is common to Teutonic languages, 
cf. Dutch vet, Gcr. Lett, ike,, ancl may bci ultimately iclated to 
Greek ttudv and Trtapos, and Sanskrit pivan), the name given 
to certain animal and vegetable products which are oily solids 
<it ordinary temperatures, and are chemically distinguished 
as being the glyceryl esters of variou.s fatty acids, of which the 
most important «arc stearic, palmitu*, and olc'ie ; it is to be 
notic(*d that they are non-nitrogenous. Fat is a normal con- 
stituent of animal tissue, being found even before birth ; it 
occurs especially in the intra-muscular, the abdominal and 
the subcutaneous connective tissues. In the vegetable kingdom 
fats especially occur m the seeds and fruits, and sometimes m 
the roots. Physiological subjec ts concerned with the part played 
by fats in living animals are treated m the articles Connective 
Tissues; Nutrition; Corpulence ; Metabolic Diseases. 
The fats are chemically similar to the fixed oils, from which they 
are roughly distinguished by being solids and not liquids (see 
Oii.s). While all fats have received industrial a])phcations, 
foremost importance must be accorded to the fats of the domestic 
animals- the sheep, cow, ox and calf. These, whi( h are extracted 
from the bones and skins in the first operation m the manu- 
facture of glue, are the raw materials of the soap, candle and 
glycerin industries. 

FATALISM (Lat. jatum, that which is spoken, decreed), 
strictly the doctrine that all things happen according to a pre- 
arranged fate, necessity or inexorable decree It has frequently 
been confused with determinism {q.v.), which, however, differs 
from it categorically in a.ssigning a certain function to the will. 
The essence of the fatalistic doctrine is that it assigns no place 
at all to the initiative of the individual, or to rational sequence 
of events. Thus an oriental may believe that he is fated to die 
on a particular day ; he believes that, whatever he does and in 
sj>ite of all precautions he may take, nothing can avert the 
disaster. The idea of an omnipotent fate overruling all affairs 
of men is present in various forms in practically all religious 
systems. Thus Homer assumes a single fate (Mo^xa), an 
impersonal power which makes all human concerns subject to 
the gods ; it is not powerful over the gods, however, for Zeus 
is spoken of as weighing out the fate of men (//. xxii 209, viii. 
69). Hesiod has three Fates (Motpa/), daujghters of Night, 
Clotho, Lachesis and Atropos. In Aeschylus fate is po^^erful 
even over the gods. The Epicureans regarded bite as blind 
chance, while to the Stoics everything is subject an absolute 
rational law. 

The doctrine of fate appears also in what are known as the 
higher religions, e.g Christianity and Mahommedanism, In the 
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former the ideas of personality and infinite power have vanished, 
all power being conceived as inherent in God. It is recognized 
that the moral individual must have some kind of initiative, 
and yet since God is omnipotent and omniscient man must be 
conceived as in some sense foreordained to a certain moral, 
mental and physical development. In the history of the Christian 
church empliasis has from time to time been laid specially on the 
latter aspect of human life (rf. the doctrines of election, fore- 
ordination, determinism) Even those theologians, however, 
who have laid special stress on the limitations ot the human will 
have repudiated the strictly fatalistic doctrine which is character* 
istic of Oriental thought and is the negation of all human initiative 
(see Predestination; Augustine, Saint; Uill) In Islam 
fate is an absolute power, known as Kismet, or A'asib, which is 
conceived as inexorable and transcending all the physical laws 
of the universe The most striking feature of the Oriental 
fatalism is its complete indiflerence to material circumstances : 
men accept prospciity and misfortune with calmness as the ciecre(‘ 
of fate. 

FATE, in Roman mythology, the spoken word (jatum) of j 
Jupiter, the unalterable will of heaven. Ihe plural {Fata, the j 
Fates) was used for the “ destinies ” of individuals or cities, ! 
and then for the three goddesses who controlled them. Thus, | 
Fata Scribunda were the goddesses who wiotc down a man’s ' 
destiny at his birth In this (onnexion, however, kata may be 
singular, the masculine and Icminine luitus, Fata, being the usual 
forms 111 popular and ceremonial language. The Fates were 
also called Parcae, the attributes of both being the same as those 
of the Greek Moerac 

FATEHPUR, Fatiupur or Futtfiipoor, a town and district 

of British India, m the All<dial)<id division of the Unitei' Provinces. 
The town is 73 m by rail N.V\' of Allahabad. Pop (1901) 19,281 
The district has an area of 1618 s(| m It is situated in the 1 
extreme south-eastern corner of the Doab or tract of country 
between the Ganges and the Jumna, which respectively mark its 
northern and southern houndancs d'he whole distru t consists 
of an alluvial plain formed by the deposits of the ttvo great rivers. 
The central part is almost perfectly level, and consists of highly 
cultivated land interspersed with jungle and with tracts im- 
pregnated with saltpetre {mar) A ridge of higher land, forming 
the watershed of the district, runs along it from east to west at 
an average distance of about 5 m from the (hinges. Fatehpur 
therefore consists of two inc’hned planes, the one 5 m. broad, 1 
sloping down rapidly to the (hinges, and the other from 15 to 20 
m. broafl, falling gradually to the Jumna. The country near the 
banks of the two rivers is cut up into ravines and nullahs running j 
in all directions, and is almost entirely uncultivablc. Besides 
the Ganges and Jumna the only rivers of imjiortance are the 
Pandu, a tributary of the Ganges, and the Arind and Nun, 
which both fall into the jiirnna. The climate is more humid 
than in the other districts of the Doab, and although fevers are 
common, it is not considered an unhealthy district. The average 
annual rainfall is 34 in. 

The tract in which this district is comprised was conquered 
in 1194 by the Pathans ; but subsequently, after a desperate 
resistance, it was wrested from them by the Moguls. In the i8th 
century it formed a part of the ^mbaJi oi Korah, and was under 
the government of the wazir of Oudh. In 1736 it was overrun 
by the Mahrattas, who retained possession of it until, in 1750, 
they were ousted by the Pathans of Fatehpur. In 1753 it was 
reconquered by the nawab ot Oudh. In I7t>n, by a treaty between 
the East India Gompany and the naw'ab, Korah was made 
over to the Delhi emperor, who retained it till 1774, wEen it 
was again restored to the nawab wazir 's dominions. Finally in 
1801, the nawab, by treaty, reconveyed it to the Company in 
commutation of the amount w’hich he had stipulated to pay in 
return for the defence of his country. In June 1857 the district 
rose in rebellion, and the usual murders of Europeans took place 
Order was established alter the fall of Lucknow, on the return of 
Lord Clyde’s army to Cawnpore. In igoi the population was 
686,391, showing a decre.ise of 2 % in the decade. The district 
is IraYCrsed by the main line of the East Indian lailway firi T { 
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Allahabad to Cawnpore. Trade b mainly agricultural, but the 
town of Fatehpur is noted for the manufacture of ornamental 
whips, and Jafarganj for artistic curtains, d:c. 

FATEHPUR SIKRI, a town in the Agra district in the United 
Provinces of India, on the road from Agra to J aipur. Pop. (1901) 
7147. It IS a ruined city, and is interesting only from an archaeo- 
logical point of view. It was founded by Akbar in 1569 as a 
thank-offering for the liirth of a son, Selim, afterwards the 
emperor Jahangir, foretold by Selim Cliisti, a famous Mahom- 
medan saint. The principal building is the great mosijue, which 
is said by Fergusson to be hardly sui’pa.ssed by any in India. 
“ It measures 550 ft east and west by 470 ft. north and south, 
over all. The mosque itsell, 250 ft by 80 ft., is crowned by three 
domes. In its courtyard, which measures 350 ft. by 440 ft., 
stand two tombs. One is that of SlIiiu Chisti, built of white 
marble, and the w’indows with pierced tracery of the most 
exfjuisite geometrical patterns. It possesses besides a deep 
cornice of marlile, supported by brackets of the most elaborate 
design. The other tomb, that of Nawab Islam Khan, is soberer 
and m excellent taste, but quite eclipsed by its surroundings. 
Even these parts, however, are sui passed in magnificence by 
the southern gateway. As it stands on a rising ground, when 
looked at from below its appearance is nobJc beyond that of 
any portal attached to any mosque in India, perhaps in the whole 
woild ” Among other more noteworthv buildings the following 
ma> be mentioned. The palace of Jodh Bai, tlie Rajput wife of 
Akbar, consists of a courtyard surrounded by a gallerv’, above 
which rise buildings rooted with blue enamel. A rich gateway 
gives access to a terrace on whi< h are the “ houses of Birbal and 
Miriam’^; and beyond these is another courtyard, where are 
Akbar’s private apartments and the exquisite palace of the 
Turkish sultana. Here arc also the Panch Mahal or five-storeyed 
building, consisting of five galleries in tiers, and the audience 
chamber. The special feature in the architecture of the city is 
the softness of the red sandstone, which could be carved almost 
as easily as wood, and so lent itself readily to the elaborate 
Hindu embellishment, Fatehpur Sikn was a favourite residence 
of Akbar throughout his reign, and his establishm.ent here was 
of great magnificence. After Akhar's death Fatehpur Sikri 
was d(‘ser^ed within 50 \ ears of its foundation. The reason for 
this was that frequent cause in the East, la^'k of water. The 
only water obtainable was so brackish and corroding as to cause 
great mortality among the inhabitants. The buildings are 
situated within an enclosure, walled on three sides and about 
7 m. m circumference. 'I'hey arc all now more or less in rums, 
and their elaborate painting and other decoration has largely 
perished, hut some modern restoration has been effected. 

See E B llavell, ^ Handbook to Agfa and the Taj, Sxkandra, 
hat eh pur Stkn, Ax (1904) 

FATHER, the begetter of a child, the male parent. The 
word IS common to Teutonic languages, and, like the other 
words for close family relationship, mother, brother, son, sister, 
daughter, appears in most Indo-European languages. The 
0 . Eng. form is feeder, and it appears in Ger. VaUr, Dutch vader^ 
Gr. Trart'ip, Lat. patet , whence Romanic Fr. pere, Span, padre, A'C. 
The word is used of male ancestors more remote than the actual 
male parent, and of ani estois in general. Jt is applied to God, 
as the Father of Jesus Chi 1st, and as the Creator of the w'orld,- 
and IS thus the orthodi>x term for the First Person of the Tnnity. 
Of the tranvfeircd iBes of the word many have leligious reference ; 
thus it IS used of the Christian writers, usually confined to those 
of the first five centuries, the Fathers of the Church (see below), 
of whom those who llonnslied at the end of, or just alter the age 
of, the apostles arc known as the Apostolic Fathers. Gne who 
stands as a spiritual paicnt to another is his “ father,'’ eg. god- 
father, or in the title of b^hops or archbishops, Right or Most 
Reverend Father in God. The pope is, m the Roman Church, 
the Holy Father. In the Roman Church, father is strictly applied 
to a “ regular,” a member of one of the uhgious orders, and so 
alwavs in Europe, m knglish usage, often applied to a confessor, 
vvhellier regular or secular, and to .iny Roman priest, and 
sometimes used of sub-members of a ichgious society 01 fraternity 
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in the English Church. Of transferred uses, other than religious, 
may be mentioned the application to the first founders of an 
institution, constitution, epoch, &c. Thus the earliest settlers 
of North America are the Pilgrim Fathers, and the framers of 
the United States constitution are the Fathers of the Constitution. 
In ancient Rome the members of the senate are the Patrcs 
conscrtptij the “ Conscript fathers.’’ The senior member or 
doyen of a society is often called the father. Thus the member 
of the English House of Commons, and similarly, of the House 
of Representatives m the United States, America, who has sat 
for the longest period uninterruptedly, is the Father of the 
House. 

FATHERS OF THE CHURCH. The use of the word ‘‘ father ” 
as a title of respect is found in the Old Testament, where it is 
applied to patriarchs (Gen. 1 . 24 (Septuagint) ; Exod. iii. 13, 15 ; 
Deut. i. 8), priests (Judg. xvii. 10, xviii. 19), prophets (2 Kings ii. 

12, vi. 21, xiii. 14), and distinguished ancestors (Ecclus. xliv. i). 
In the time of our Lord the scribes claimed the name with an 
arrogance which He disapproved (Matt, xxiii. 9) ; in the rabbinic 
literature “ the fathers ” are the more eminent of the earlier 
rabbis whose sayings were handed down for the guidance of 
posterity. 1 The Christian Church, warned perhaps by the words 
of Christ, appears at first to have avoided a similar use of the 
term, while St Paul, St Peter and St John speak of their 
converts as spiritual children (i Cor. iv. 14 f., Gal. iv. 19, i Pet. v. 

13, I John ii. 12); they did not assume, so far as w'e know, the 
official style of “ fathers in God.’^ Nor is this title found in the 
age which succeeded to that of the apostles. When Polycarp, 
bishop of Smyrna, was martyred (a d. i 55), the crowd shouted, 
“ This is the father of the Christians ” ; but the words were 
probably prompted by the Jews, who took a prominent part in 
the martyrdom, and who naturally viewed Polycarp m the 
light of a great Christian rabbi, and gave him the title which their 
own teachers bore. In the next century members of the episcopal 
order were sometimes addressed in this manner : thus Cyprian 
is styled papas or papa by his Roman correspondents.^ The 
bishops who sat in the great councils of the 4th century were 
known as “ the 318 fathers of Nicaea, and “ the 150 fathers ” 
of Constantinople. Meanwhile the custom was growing up of 
appealing to eminent Church writers of a past generation under 
this name. Thus Athanasius writes {ad Afros vi.) : “ We have 
the testimony of fathers (the two Dionysii, bishops of Alexandria 
and Rome, who wrote in the previous century) for the use of 
the word o/xooivrtos.” Such quotations were multiplied, as 
thec'ogians learnt to depend increasingly upon their predecessors, 
until the testimony of “ our holy father ” Athanasius, or Gregory 
the Divine, or John the Golden-mouthed, came to lie regarded 
as decis’ve in reference to controverted points of faith and 
practice. 

In the narrower sense thus indicated the “ fathers ” of the 
Church are the great bishops and other eminent Christian 
teachers of the earlier centuries, who were conspicuous for 
soundness of judgment and sanctity of life, and whose writings 
remained as a court of appeal for their successors, A list of fathers 
drawn up on this principle will begin with the Christian writers 
of the ist century whose writings are not included in the New 
Testament : where it ought to end is a more difficult point to 
determine. Perhaps the balance of opinion is in favour of 
regarding Gregory the Great (d. 604) as the last of the Latin 
fathers, and John of Damascus (d. c. 760) as the last of the fathers 
of the Greek Church. A more liberal estimate might include 
John Scotus Erigena or even Anselm or Bernard of Clairvaux 
m the West and Photius in the East. The abb6 Migne carried 
his Latin patrology down to the time of Innocent HI. (d. 1216), 
and his Greek patrology to the fall of Constantinople (1453), 
but, while this large extension of the field is much to the advan- 
tage of his readers, it undoubtedly stretches the meaning of 
patrologia far beyond its natural limits. For ordinary purposes 
It IS best to make the patristic period conterminous with the life 

^ See Buxtorf, s.v, Abh, and cf. the title of the tract Pirhe Abotb 
<ed. Taylor, p, 3) 

* Polyc. Mart. 8 . 3 studta bibiica, iv. p. 273. 
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of the ancient Catholic Church. In the West the Church enters 
the medieval stage of its history with the death of Gregory^ 
while in the East even John of Damascus is rather a compiler 
of patristic teaching than a true “ father.” 

A further question arises. Are all the Christian writers of a 
given period to Y')e included among the “ fathers,” or those only 
who wrote on religious subjects, and of whose orthodoxy there 
is no doubt ? Migne, following the example of the editors of 
bibliothecae patrum who preceded him, swept into his great 
collection all the Christian writings which fell within his period ^ 
but he is careful to state upon his title-page that his patrologies 
include the ecclesiastical writers as well as the fathers and doctors 
of the Church. For a comprehensive use of the term ecclesi- 
astical writers ” he has the authority of Jerome, who enumerates 
among them * such heresiarchs or leaders of schism as Tatian, 
Bardaisan, Novatus, Donatus, Photinus and Eunomius. This 
may not be logical, but long usage has made it permissible or 
even necessary. It is often difficult, if not impracticable, to 
draw the line between orthodox writers and heterodox ; on 
which side, it might be asked, is Origen to be placed ? and in the 
case of a writer like Tertullian who left the Church in middle 
life, are we to admit certain of his works into our patrology and 
refuse a place to others ? It is clear that in the circumstances 
the terms “ father,” “ patristic,” “ patrology ” must be used 
with much elasticity, since it is now too late to substitute for 
them any more comprehensive terms. 

By the “ fathers,” then, we understand the whole of extant 
Christian literature from the time of the apostles to the rise of 
scholasticism or the beginning of the middle ages. However we 
may interpret the lower limit of this period, the literature which 
it embraces is immense. Some method of subdivision is necessary, 
and the simplest and most obvious is that which breaks the whole 
into two great parts, the ante-Nicene and the post-Nicene. 
This IS not an arbitrary cleavage ; the Council of Nicaea (a.d. 
325) is the watershed which actually separates two great tracts 
of Christian literature. The ante-Nicenc age yields priceless 
records of the early struggles of Christianity , from it we have 
received specimens of the early apologetic and the early polemic 
of the Church, the first essays of Christian philosophy, Christian 
correspondence, Christian biblical interpretation : we owe to it 
the works of Justin, Irenaeus, the Alexandrian Clement, Origen, 
Tertullian, Cyprian. In these products of the 2nd and 3r(j 
centuries there is much which in its own way was not surpassed 
by any of the later patristic writings. Yet the post-Nicene 
literature, considered as literature, reaches a far higher levcL 
Both in East and West, the 4th and 5th centuries form the golden 
age of dogmatic theology, of homiletic preaching, of exposition, 
of letter- writing, of Church history, of religious poetry. Two 
causes may be assigned for this fact. The conversion of the 
empire gave the members of the Church leisure and opportunities 
for the cultivation of literary taste, and gradually drew the 
educated classes within the pale of the Christian society. More- 
over, the great Christological controversies of the age tended to 
encourage in Christian writers and preachers an intellectual 
acuteness and an accuracy of thought and expression of vffiich 
the earlier centuries had not felt the need. 

The ante-Nicene period of patristic literature opens with the 
“ apostolic fathers,” * t.e. the Church writers who flourished 
toward the end of the apostolic age and during the half century 
that followed it, including Clement of Rome, Ignatius of Antioch, 
Polycarp of Smyrna and the author known as “ Barnabas.” 
Their writings, like those of the apostles, are epistolary ; but 
editions of the apostolic fathers now usually admit also the early 
Church order known as the Didache, the allegory entitled the 
Shepherd^ and a short anonymous apology addressed to one 
Diognetus. A second group, known as the ** Greek Apologists, 
embraces Aristides, Justin, Tatian, Athenagoras and Theophilus ; 
and a third consists of the early polemical writers, Irenaeus and 

^ In his book De vms tlluskibus 

® The term patres apostoHci is due to the patristic scholars of th* 
17 th century, see Lightfoot, St Clement of Rome, i; p. " Subr 
apostolic ” is perhaps a more accurate designation. 
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Hippolytus. Next come the great Alexandrians, Clement, 
Ongen, Dionysius ; the Carthaginians, Tertullian and Cyprian ; 
the Romans, Minucius Felix and Novatian ; the last four laid 
the foundations of a L^itin Christian literature. Even the stormy 
days of the last persecution yielded some considerable writers, 
such as Methodius in the East and Lactantius in the West. This 
list is far from complete ; the principal collections of the ante- 
Nicene fathers include not a few minor and anonymous writers, 
and the fragments of many others whose works as a whole have 
perished. 

In the post-Nicene period the literary output of the Church 
was greater. Only the more representative names can be men- 
tioned here. P'rom Alexandria we get Athanasius, Didymus and 
Cyril ; from Cyrene, Synesius ; from Antioch, Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, John Chrysostom and Theodore t ; from Palestine, 
Eusebius of Caesarea and Cyril of Jerusalem ; from Cappadocia, 
Basil, Gregory of Nyssa and Gregory of Nazianzus. The Latin 
West was scarcely less productive ; it is enough to mention 
Hilary of Poitiers, Ambrose of Milan, Augustine of Hippo, Leo of 
Rome, Jerome, Rufinus, and a father lately restored to his place 
in patristic literature, Niceta of Remesiana.^ Gaul alone has a 
goodly list of Christian authors to show : John Cassian, Vincent 
of Ivcrins, Hilary of Arles, Prosper of Aquitaine, Salvian of 
Marseilles, Sidonius Apollinaris of Auvergne, Caesarius of Arles, 
Gregory of Tours. The period ends in the West with two great 
Italian names, Cassiodorus and Pope Gregory I., after Leo the 
greatest of papal theologians. 

The reader to whom the study is new will gain some idea of the 
bulk of the extant patristic literature, if we add that in Migne’s 
collection ninety-six large volumes are occupied with the Greek 
fathers from Clement of Rome to John of Damascus, and seventy- 
six with the Latin fathers from Tertullian to Gregory the 
Great.'-* 

For a discussion of the more important fathers the student L 
referred to the articles which deal with them separately. In this 
place It IS enough to consider the general influence of the patristic 
writings upon Christian doctrine and biblical interpretation. 
Can any authority be claimed for their teaching or their exegesis, 
other than that which belongs to the best writers of every age 
The decree of the council of Trent® (tU nemo . . . contra un- 
ammum consensum pairum tpsam scripturam sacram interpretari 
audeat) is studiously moderate, and yet it seems to rule that 
under certain circumstances it is not permitted to the Church of 
later times to carry the science of biblical interpretation beyond 
the point which it had reached at the end of the patristic period. 
Roman Catholic writers,^ however, have explained the prohibition 
to apply to matters of faith only, and in that case the Tndcntine 
decree is little else than another form of the Vincentian canon 
which has been widely accepted in the Anglican communion : 
curandum est ut td teneamus quod ubique, quod semper, quod ah 
omnibus crediium est. The fathers of the first six or seven 
centuries, so far as they agree, may be fairly taken to represent 
the mam stream of Christian tradition and belief during the 
period when the apostolic teaching took shape in the great creeds 
and dogmatic decisions of Christendom. The English reformers 
realized this fact ; and notwithstanding their insistence on the 
unique authority of the canon of Scripture, their appeal to the 
fathers as representatives of the teaching of the undivided 
Church was as wholehearted as that of the Tridentine divines 
Thus the Engbsh canon of 1571 directs preachers “ to take heed 
that they do not teach anything in their sermons as though 
they would have it completely held and believed by the people, 
save what is agreeable to the doctrine of the Old and New 
Testaments, and what the Catholic Fathers and ancient Bishops 
have gathered from that doctrine.’* Depreciation of the fathers 
was characteristic, not of the Anglican reformation, but of the 

* The edUiO princeps of Nlceta's works was published by Dr A. E. 
Bum in Tooi?; 

^ The Greek patrology contains, however, besides the text, a 
Latin translation, and m both patrologies there is much editorial 
matter. 

* Sess, iv. 

* E. G. Mflhler, Symbolism (E. tr.) § 42. 
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revolt against some of its fundamental principles which was led 
by the Puritan reaction.® 

Now that the smoke of these controversies has passed away, 
it is possible to form a clearer judgment upon the merits of the 
patristic writings. They are no longer used as an armoury 
from which opposite sides may draw effective weapons, offensive 
or defensive ; nor on the other hand are they cast aside as the 
rubbish of an ignorant and superstitious age. All patristic 
students now recognize the great inequality of these authors, 
and admit that they are not free from the faults of their tunes ; 
it is not denied that much of their exegesis is untenable, or that 
iheir logic is often feeble and their rhetoric offensive to modem 
taste. But against these disadvantages may be set the unique 
services which the fathers still render to Christian scholars. 
Their works comprise the whole literature of our faith during 
the decisive centuries which followed the apostolic age. They 
are important witnesses to the text of the New Testament, to 
the history of the canon, and to the history of interpretation. 
It is to their pages that we owe nearly all that we know of the 
life of ancient Christianity. We see in them the thought of the 
ancient Church taking shape in the minds of her bishops and 
doctors ; and in many cases they express the results of the great 
doctrinal controversies of their age in language which leaves 
little to he desired.^ 

Authorities. — The earliest writer on patristics was Jerome, 
whose book De vtns illustnbus gives a brief account of one hundred 
and thirty- five Church writers, beginning with St Peter and ending 
with himself Jerome's work was continued successively by 
Gcnnadius of Marseilles, Isidore of Seville, and Ildefonsus of Toledo ; 
the last-named writer brings the list down to the middle of the 7th 
century Since the revival of learning books on the fathers have 
been nuiiierous , among the more recent and most accessible of these 
we may mention Smith and Wace’s DtcHonary of Christian Bio- 
graphy, Herzog-Hauck’s Realencyklopndte, Bardenhewer’s Pairoloete 
and Geschtchte der ahktrchhihen LUUratur, Harnack's Geschtchte aer 
alhhnstlichen Litteratur bet Eusebius and Ehraid’s Die aUchristltche 
Lxtteratur und thre Erforsthun^ A record of patristic collections 
and editions down to 1839 may be found in Dowling’s Notttta 
Sertptorum SS Patrum The contents of the volumes of Migne's 
patrologies arc given m the Catalogue ginhal des livxes de labbi 
Migne, and a useful list m alphabetical order of the w-nters m the 
Gieek Patrologia has been compiled by Dr J B Pearson (Cambridge, 
1882). Mjgn^'** texts arc not always satisfactory, but since the 
completion of his great undertaking two important collections have 
been begun on critical lines - the Vienna edition of the Latin Church 
writers,’ and the Berlm edition of the Greek writers of the ante-Nxene 
period * 

For English readers there are three senes of translat ons from the 
falheis, which cover much of the ground ; the Oxford Library of 
the Fathers, the A nte-Nxeene Christian Library and the Select Library 
of Niiene and Po^t-Nicene Fathers. Satisfactory lexicons of patristic 
Greek and Latin are still a desideratum but assistance may be 
obtained m the study ot the Greek fathers from Suicer’s 7 hesaurus, 
the Lexicon of Byzantine Gieek by E A Sophocles, and the Lexicon 
Giaecum suppletonum et dialecttcum of Van Herwerden , whilst the 
new great Latin Lexicon, published by the Berlm Academy, is calcu- 
lated to meet the needs of students of Latin patristic literature. For 
a fullei list of books useful to the reader of the Greek and Latm fathers 
see H. B. Swete’s Patristic Study (2nd ed., 1902), (H, B. S.) 

FATHOM (a word common, in various forms, to Scandinavian 
and Teutonic languages ; cf. Danish favn, Dutch vaam and 
Ger. Faden, and meaning “ the arms extended ” ; the ultimate 
origin is a root pet, seen in the Gr. Tnrawvvai, to spread), a 
measure of length, being the distance from the tip of one middle 
finger to the tip of the other, when the arms are stretched out 
to their widest extent. This length has been standardized to 
a measure of 6 ft., and as such is used mainly in soundings as 
a unit for measuring the depth of the sea. “ Fathom ” is also 
used in the measurement of timber, when it is equivalent to 6 ft. 
sq. ; similarly, in mining, a fathom is a portion of ground 
running the whole thickness of the vein of ore, and is 6 ft. in 
breadth and thickness. The verb “ to fathom,” t.e. to sound 
or measure with a fathom-line, is used figuratively, meaning to 
go into a subject deeply, to penetrate, or to explore thoroughly. 

* See J J. Blunt, Right Use of the Fathers, p. 15 ff. 

® See Stanton, Place of Authority in Religion, p, 165 f, 

’ Corpus scriptorum fcclesiasHcorum Latinorum. 

® Grtechischen christlichen Schriftstellern der ersten drei JahrhunderU* 

X. 7fl 
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FATIMITES, or Fatimides, the name of a dynasty called after 
Fatima, daughter of the prophet Mahomet, from whom and her 
husband the caliph Ali, son of Abu Tahb, they claimed descent. 
The dynasty is also called *Obaidi (I'baidI) after ‘Obaidallah, 
the first sovereign, and ‘Alawi, a title which it sh.ires with 
other dynasties claiming the same ancestry. For a list of 
sovereigns see Egypt, section History (Mahommodan period) , 
three, however, must be prefixed who reigned in north-western 
Africa before the annexation of Egypt : al-Mafidl ‘Obaidallah 
-97 (909); al'Qa’im Mahommed 322 (934); al-Mansur Ismail 

334 (945)- 

The dynasLV owed its rise to the attachment to the family of 
the prophet w’hich was widespread in the Moslem world, and 
the belief that the sovereignty was the right of one of its members 
Owing, however, to the absence of the principle of primogeniture 
there was difference of opinion as to the person uhose claim 
should be enforced, and a number of setts arose maintaining the 
rights of different branches of the family. The Fatimites were 
supported by those who regarded the sovereignt) as \ested m 
Isma*Tl, son of Ja'far al-Sadi(|, great-great-grandson of All, 
through his second son Hosam (Husain). Of this Ismail the 
first Fatimite caliph was supposed to be the great-grandson 
The line of ancestors between him and Tsmrdll is, however, 
variously given, even his father’s name being nuite uncertain, 
and in some of the pedigrees even Isma'il docs not figure 
Apparently when the family first beaime of political importanct 
their Alid descent was not disputed at Bagdad, and the poet 
al-SharIf al-Radi (d a H 406: ad. 1015), in whose family the 
office of Nacjlb ( registrar of the Alids) was hereditar>, appears 
to have acknowledged it {Duvcln^ ed. Beirut, p 972). When 
their su('cess became a menace to the caliphs of Bagdad, genealo- 
gists wc»e employed to demonstrate the falsity of the claim, 
and a considerable literature, both official and unoffiicial, rose in 
cGnsequenc(\ The founder of the dynasty was made out to be 
a scion of a family of heretics from whom the terrible Carmathian 
sect had originate 1 . later on (perhaps owing to the role played 
by Jacob, son ot Kilhs, m bringing the FutinnUs to Egypt), 
the founder w'as made out to have been a Jew, either as having 
been adopted by the heretic supposed to be his father, or as 
having he(*n made to personate the real ‘Obaiflillih, who had 
been killed 111 captivity. While the stones that make him of 
either JewTsh or Carmathian origin may be iv fleeted, as th<. 
product of malic (% the uncertainty of the gene.ilogic‘s otfered by 
their pvartisans renders any positive solution of the probka.i 
impossible. Wliat seems to be clear is that secretly within the 
Abbasid empire propaganda was aimed 011 m favour of one or 
other Ahd aspirant, and the danger which any such aspirant 
incurred by coming forward openly led to his whereabouts being 
concealed except from a very few adherents. What is known 
then is that towurcb tuc end of the 3rd Islamic century the leadei 
of the sect of Isma Hites (Assassins, q v.) wdio afterwards mounted 
a throne, liv'cd at .Salamia, near Emesa (Horns), having agents 
spread over Arabui, Persia and Syiia, and frequently receiving 
visits from pious adh'^rents, who had been on pilgrimage to the 
grave of llcjsain (Husain). Such visitors receivxd directions 
and orders such as are usual in secret societies. One of these 
agents, Abu Abdallah al-Hosain called al-vShi'T, said to have 
filled the office of censor {muhtasib) at Basra, received orders 
to carry on a mission in Ambia, and at Mecca is said to have 
made the accjuaintance of some members of the Berl^er tribe 
Kutama, south of the bay of Bougie, d hesc persons persuaded 
him to travel home with them in the character of teacher of the 
Koran, but according to some authonties the ground had already 
been prepared there fbr a political mission. He arrived in the 
Kutama countrv in June 893, hnd appears vorv'’ soon to have 
been made chu*f, thereby exciting the .suspicion of the .\ghlabitc 
ruler of Kairawan, Ibrahim b. Ahmad, whicli, however, was 
soon allayed. His success provoked a civil w'ar among the 
Berbers, but h^ was pi, electee! by a chief named Hasan b. Haiun, 
and displayed sufficient military ability to win respect. Nine 
years after his arrival he made use of the unrest following on the 
d^th of the IhrahF-' to -jforp the u Mih, 


which he took by treachery, and turned into his capital ; the son 
and successor of Ibrahim, Abud- Abbas 'Abdallah, sent his son 
al-Ahwal to deal wuth the new pow'er, and he defeated al-Shfl 
in some battles, but in 903 al-Ahwal was recalled by his brother 
Ziyadatallah, who had usurped the throne, and put to death. 

At some lime after his first successes al-Shf I sent a messenger 
(apparently his brother) to the head ot liis sect at Salamia, 
bidding him come to the Kutama country, and jilace himself at 
the head of affairs, since al-Shl'i’s followers had been taught to 
pay homage to a Mahdi who would at some time be shown them. 
It is said that ‘Obaidallah, who now held this post, was known 
to the court at Bagdad, and that on the new^s of his departure 
orders were sent to the governor of Egypt to arrest him : but by 
skilful simulation 'Obaidallah succeeded in escaping this danger, 
and with his escort reached Tripoli salely. Instructions had by 
this time reached the Aghlabite Ziyadatallah to be on the watch 
for the MahdT, who was finally arrested at Sijilmasa (Tafilalt) in 
the year a.tt 292 (\ d. 905) ; his companion, al-Shfi’s brother, 
had been arrested at an earlier point, and the Mahdi’s journey 
to the south-west must hav'c been to elude pursuit. 

The invitation to the Mahdi turned out to have been prema- 
ture ; for Ziyadatallah had sent a powerful army to oppose 
al-Shf I, which, making (‘onstantine its luvidfjuurters, bad driven 
al-Slifl into the mountains: alter six months al-Shf f secured 
an opportunity for attacking it, and won a complete victory. 
Early in 906 anotlier army was sent to deal with al-SluT, and 
an earnest appeal came from the caliph MiH]tafi (Moktafi), 
addressed to all the Mosleni.s of Afrua, to aid Ziyadatallah 
against the usurper. The operations the Aghlabite prince 
were unprodiutive of any decided result, and by September 
906 al-Sbfl had got i)ossession of the important fortress Tubna 
and some others. FurtluT forces were immediately sent to the 
fiont by Zi) a-Litallah, Init these were defeated l)y al-Shfi and 
his officers, to whom other towns capitulated, till Ziyadatallah 
found it pnident to ictire from Ai-Urbus or Harilius, which had 
been bus headquarters, and entrench himself in Raqcjada, one 
of the two capitals of his kingdom, Kairawan bcung the other 
Ziyadatallah is charged by the chroniclers witli dissoluteness and 
levity, and (‘ven cowardice: aftci his retreat the fortresses and 
towns in what now constitute the department of Constantine 
and in Tuiiisia fell fast into al-Shffs hands, and he was soon 
able to tht eaten Raqqacla itself 

By March 909 Raqqfida had become untenable, and Ziyadat- 
allah resolved to fiee from his kingdom ; taking with him his 
chief possessions, he made for Kg}’pt, and thence to Trak : his 
final fate is uncertain. The cities Raciqada and Kairawan were 
immediately occupied by Al-SliI'I, who proceeded to send 
governors to the other places of importance in wdiat had been 
the Aghlabite kingdom, and to strike new coins, wffiich, however, 
bore no sovereign’s name. Orders were given that the Shi'ite 
peculiarities should be introduced into public worship. 

In Mav 900 al-Rhfi led a tremendous army westwards to the 
kingdom of Tahcrt, where he put an end to the Rustam ite 
dynasty, and appointed a governor of his own : he thence 
proceeded to Sijilmasa where 'Obaidallah lay imprisoned, with 
the intention of releasing him and placing him on the throne. 
After a brief attempt at resistance, the governor fled, and 
al-Shl'I entered the city, released 'Oliaidallah and presented 
him to the army as the long-promised Imam. The day is given 
as the 26th of August 909. 'Obaidallah had been in prison 
more than three years. Whether his identily with the Mahdi 
for whom^al-Shri had been fighting was known to the governor 
of Sijilnuisa is uncertain If it was, the governor and his master 
the Aghlabite sovereign might hav^e lK?en expected to make u‘’6 
of their knowledge and outwit akShi'i by putting his Mahdi 
to death. Opponents of the Fatmiites assert that this was 
actually done, and that the Mahdi jirehcnted to the army was 
not the real 'Obaidallah, but (as usual) a Jevvi'sh captive, who 
had been suborned to plav the role. 

The chief command was now assumed hy'Ohnidallah, who took 
the title “ al-Malidl, (’ommandcr of the Faithful,’' thereby 
claiming the heachhi^ of the whole Moslem world: Raqq&da 
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was at the first made the seat of the court, and the Shfite 
doctrines were enforced on the inhabitants, not without en- 
countering some opposition. Revolts which arose in different 
parts of the Aghlabitc kingdom were, ho\\ ever, speedily quelled. 

The course followed by ‘Obaidallah in governing independently 
of al-Shfi soon led to dissatisfaction on the part of the latter, 
who, urged on it is said by his brother, decided to dethrone 
their Mahdi, and on the occasion of an expedition to Tones, 
which al-Shfi commanded, organized a conspiracy with that 
end. The conspiracy was betrayed to *Obaidallah, who took 
steps to defeat it, and on the last day of July 91 1 contrived 
to assassinate both al-Shfl and his brother. Thus the procedure 
which had characterized the accession of the *Abb^id dynasty 
was repeated. It has been conjectured that these assassina- 
tions lost the Fatimites the support of the organization that 
continued to exist in the East, whence the Carmathians figure as 
an independent and even hostile community, though they appear 
to have been amenable to the influence of the African caliph. 

'Obaidallah had now to face the dissatisfaction of the tribes 
whose allegiance al-Slui had won, especially the Kutama, 
Zenata and Lawata : the uprising of the first assumed formidable 
proportions, and they even elected a Mahdi of their own, one 
Kadu b. Muarik al-Mawati, who promulgated a new revelation 
for their guidance. They were finally defeated by 'Obaidallah’s 
son Abu’l-Qasim Mahommed, who took Constantine, and 
succeeded m capturing the new Mahdi, whom he brought to 
Raqcjada. Other opponents were got rid of by 'Obaidallah by 
ruthless executions. By the middle of the year 913 by his own 
and his son’s efforts he had brought his kingdom into order. 
After the style of most founders of dynasties he then selected 
a site for a new capital, to be called after his title Mahdia {q.if ), 
on a peninsula called ILunma (Cape Africa) S.S.E. of Kairawan. 
Eight years were spent in fortifying this place, which in 921 
was made the capital of the empire. 

After defeating internal enemies 'Obaidallah turned his 
attention to the iciiuiining 'Abbasid possessions m Africa, and 
his general Ilabasah b. Yusuf in the year 913 advanced along 
the northern coast, taking various places, including the impoitant 
town of Barca, his jiriigiess, it is said, being marked by great 
cruelty. He then advanced towards Egypt, and towards the 
end of July 914, being reinforced by Abu’l-Qasim, afterwaids 
al-Qa’im, entered Ah'xandria. The danger led to measures of 
unusual energy being taken by the Bagdad caliph Moijtadir, 
an army being sent to Egypt under Mums, and a special post 
being organized between that country and Bagdad to convey 
messages uninterruptedly. The Fatimite foices were defeated, 
paitly owing to tlie insubordination of the general Habu.sah, 
in the winter of 914, and returned to Barca and Kairawan with 
great loss. 

A second expedition was undertaken against Egypt in the 
year 919, and on the loth of July Alexandria was entered by 
Abii’l-Qasim, who then advanced southward, seizing the Fayum 
and Ushrnunain (Eshrnunain). He was presently reinfon*ed by 
a fleet, which, however, was defeated at Rosetta in March of 
the year 920 by a fleet despatched from Tarsus by the 'Abbasjd 
caliph Moqtadir, most of the ve.ssels being burned. Through 
the energetic measures of the caliph, who sent repeated rein- 
forcements to Fostat, Abul-Qasim was compelled in the spring 
of 921 to evacuate the places which he had seized, and return 
to the west with the remains of his army, which had sutTered 
much from plague as well as defeat on the field. On his return 
he found that the court had migrated from RaqqSda to the new 
capital Mahdia (q,v,y Meanwhile other expeditions had been 
despatched by 'Obaidallah towards the West, and Nekor (Nakur) 
and Fez had been forced to acknowledge his sovereignty. 

Tlie remaining years of 'Obaidallah’s reign were largely 
spent in dealing with iqirisings in various parts of his dominions, 
the success of which at times reduced the territory in which he 
was recognized to a small area. 

'Obaidallah died on the 4th March 933, and was succeeded 
by AbuM-Qasim, who took the title al-Qa’ira biamr allah. He 
immediately after his accession occupied himself with the 
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rcconquest of Fez and Nekor, which had revolted during the last 
years of the former caliph. He also despatched a fleet under 
Ya'qub b. Ishaq, which ravaged the coast of France, took 
Genoa, and plundered the coast of Calabria before returning 
to Africa. A third attempt made by him to lake Egypt resulted 
in a disastrous defeat at Dh&t al-Human, after winch the remains 
of the expedition retreated in disorder to Barca. 

The later years of the reign of Qa^im were troubled by the 
uprising of Abu Yazid Makhlad al-Zenatl, a leader who during 
the former reign had acipiircd a following among the tribes 
inhabiting the Jcbcl Aurcs, including adherents of the 'Ib^di 
sect. After having fled for a time to Mecca, this person returned 
in 937 to Tauzar (Touzer), the original seat of his operations, 
and was imprisoned by Qa*un’s order. Ilis sons, aided by the 
powerful tribe Zenata, succeeded m forcing the prison, and 
releasing their father, who continued to organize a conspiracy 
on a vast scale, and by the end of 943 was strong enough to take 
the field against the Fatimite sovereign, whom he drove out of 
Ktiirawan. Abu Yazid prodaimed himself a champion of Sunni 
doctrine against the Shl'is, and ordered the legal system of 
I Malik to be restored in place of that introduced by the Fatimites. 
Apparently the doctrines of the latter had as yet won little 
popularity, and Abu Yazid w’on an enormous following, except 
among the Kutama, who remained faithful to Qa’im. On the 
last day of October 944, an engagement was fought between 
Kairawan and Mahdia at a place called aI-Akhaw3.n, which 
resulted in the rout of Qa'im’s forces, and the caliph’s being 
shortly after shut up in his capital, the suburbs of which he 
defended by a trench. Abu Ya/id’s forces yTre ill-suited to 
maintain a protracted siege, and since, owing to the former 
caliph’s forethought, the capital was in a condition to hold out 
for a long time, many of them deserted and the besiegers gained 
no permanent advantage. After the siege had lasted some 
ten months Abu Yazid was compelled to raise it (Septeml)er 
945) ; the struggle, however, did not end with that event, and 
for a time the caliph and AbQ Yazid continued to fight with 
varying fortune, while anarchy prevailed over most of the 
caliph’s don.inions. On the 13th of January 946, Abu ^’aziil 
shut up Q^'im’s forces in Susa which he began to besiege, and 
attempted to take by storm. 

On the 1 8th of May 945, while Abu Yazid was besieging Susa, 
the caliph al-Qa'im died at Mahdia, and was succeeded by his 
son Isrna il, who took the title Mansur. He almost immediatelv 
relieved Susa by sending a fleet, which loining with the garrison 
inflicted a severe defeat on Abu Yazid, who had to evacuate 
Kairawan also ; but though the cities were mainly in the hands 
of Fatimite prefects, Abu Yazid was able to maintain the field 
for more than two years longer, while his followers were steadilv 
decreasing in numbers, and he was repeatedly driven into last- 
nesses of the Sahara. In August 947 his last stronghold was 
taken, and he died of wounds received in defending it. His 
sons carried on some desultory warfare against Mansur after 
their father’s death. A town called Mansura or Sabra was 
built adjoining Kairawan to celebrate the decisive victory over 
Abu Yazid, which, how^ever, did not long presence its name. 
The exhausted condition of north-west Africa due to the pro- 
tracted ciN'il war required some years of peace for recuperation, 
and further exploits are not recorded for Mansur, who died on 
the igth of March 952 

His son, Abu I’amim Ma'add, was twentv-two years of age at 
the time, and succeeded his father with the tide Mo'iz/ lidin 
afluh. His authority was acknowledged over the greater p.iii 
of the region now constituting Morocco, Algeria and Tunisia, as 
well as Sicily, and he appears to have had serious thoughts of 
endeavmunng to annex Spam. At an early period in his reign he 
made Jauhar, who had been secretary under the former caliph, 
commander of the forces, and the services rendered by this 
person to ^the dynasty made him count as its second founder 
after al-Shi i. In the years 958 and 959 he was sent westwanls to 
reduce Fez and other places where the authontv of the Fatimite 
caliph had been repudiated, and r a successful expedition 
advanced as far as the Atlantic. A:, early as 966 the plan of 
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attempting a fresh invasion of Egypt was conceived, and pre- 
parations made for its execution ; but it was delayed, it is said 
at the request of the caliph’s mother, who wished to make a 
pilgrimage to Mecca first ; and her honourable treatment by 
Kafur when she passed through Egypt induced the caliph to 
postpone the invasion till that sovereign’s death. 

In August 972 Mo*izz resolved to follow Jauhar’s pressing 
invitation to enter his new capital Cairo. With his arrival there 
the centre of the Fatimitc power was transferred from Mahdia 
and Kairawin to Egypt, and their original dominion became 
a province called al-Maghrib, which immediately fell into the 
hands of a hereditary dynasty, the Zeirids, acknowledgmg 
Fatimite suzerainty. The first sovereign was Bulukkin, also 
called Abu’l-Futuh Yusuf, appointed by Mo'izz as his viceroy 
on the occasion of his departure for Egypt : separate prefects 
were appointed for Sicily and Tripoli ; and at the first the 
minister of finance was to be an official independent of the 
governor of the Maghrib. On the death of Bulukkin in 984 he 
was succeeded by a son who took the royal title al-Man§ur, under 
whose rule an attempt was made by the Kutama, instigated by 
the caliph, to shake off the yoke of the Zeirids, who originated 
from the Sanhaja tribe. This attempt was defeated by the energy 
of Mansur in 988 ; and the sovereignty of the Fatimites in the 
Maghrib became more and more confined to recognition in public 
prayer and on coins, and the payment of tribute and the giving 
of presents to the viziers at Cairo. The fourth ruler of the 
Zeirid dynasty, called Mo‘izz, endeavoured to substitute ‘Abbasid 
suzerainty for Fatimite : his land was invaded by Arab colonies 
sent by the Fatimite caliph, with whom in 1051 Mo‘izz fought a 
decisive engagement, after which the dominion of the Zciiids 
was restricted to the territory adjoining Mahdia ; a number of 
smaller kingdoms rising up around them . The Zeirids were finally 
overthrown by Roger TI. of Sicily in 1148. 

After the death of al-Adid, the last Fatimite caliph in Egypt, 
some attempts were made to place on the throne a member of 
the family, and at one time there seemed a chance of the Assassins, 
who formed a branch of the Fatimite sect, assisting in this project. 
In 1174 a conspiracy for the restoration of the dynasty was 
organized by *Umarah of Yemen, a court poet, with the aid of 
eight officials of the government : it was discovered and those 
who were implicated were executed. Two persons claiming 
Fatimite descent took the royal titles al-Mo*tasim billah and 
al-Hamid lillah in the years 1175 and 1176 respectively ; and 
as late as 1192 we hear of pretenders in Egypt. Some members 
of the family are traceable till near the end of the 7th century 
of Islam. 

The doctrines of the Fatimites as a sect, apart from their 
claim to the sovereignty in Islam, are little known, and we 
are not justified in identifying them with those of the Assassins, 
the Carmathians or the Druses, though all these sects are 
connected with them in origin. A famous account is given by 
Maqrizi of a system of education by which the neophyte had 
doubts gently instilled into his mind till he was prepared to 
have the allegorical meaning of the Koran set before him, and to 
substitute some form of natural for revealed religion. In most 
accounts of the early days of the community it is stated that the 
permission of wine-drinking and licentiousness, and the com- 
munity of wives and projjerty formed part of its tenets. There 
is little in the recorded practice of the Fatimite state to confirm 
or justify these assertions ; and they appear to have differed 
from orthodox Moslems rather in small details of ritual and law 
than in deep matters of doctrine. 

Authorities.^ — F. Wustenfeld, Geschichte der Faiimiden Chaltfen 
(Gottingen, 1881) ; E. Mercier, Htstotre de lAfrtqite Sepientrionale 
(Pans, 1888) ; M. J. de Goeje, Mimotre sur Us Carmaihes de Bahrain 
et Us Fatimides (2nd cd., Leiden, 1886) , P. Casanova, “ Memoire 
sur Ics dernicrs Fatimides," Mim. Miss, arMologique au Catre^ 
vol. VI. ; for the lives of 'Obaidallah and AbQ YazJd, Cnerbonneau in 
the Journal Asiattque, scr iv vol 20, and s6r. v. vol 5. See also 
Egypt : History ^ sect. Mahommedan. (D. S. M.***) 

FAUBOURG, the French name for a portion of a town which 
lies outside the walls, hence properly a suburb. The name 
survives in certain pfiirts of Paris, such as the Faubourg St 


— FAUCHER 

I Antoine, and the Faubourg St Germain, &c., which have long 
since ceased to be suburbs and have become portions of the 
town itself. The origin of the word is doubtful. The earlier 
spelling faux-hourg, and the occurrence in medieval Latin of 
falsus-burgus (see Ducange, Glossanum^ s.v. “ Falsus-Burgus ”), 
was taken as showing its obvious origin and meaning, the sham 
or quasi-borough. The generally accepted derivation is from 
forSy outside (Lat. forts, outside the gates), and bourg. It is 
suggested that the word is the French adaptation of the Ger. 
Pfahlburger, the burghers of the pale, i.e. outside the walls 
but within the pale. 

FAUCES (a Latin plural word for “ throat ” ; the singular 
faux is rarely found), m anatomy, the hinder part of the mouth, 
which leads into the pharynx ; also an architectural term given 
by Vitruvius to narrow passages on either side of the tablinum, 
through which access could be obtained from the atrium to the 
peristylar court in the rear. 

FAUCHER, LfiONARD JOSEPH [L^on] (1803-1854), French 
politician and economist, was born at Limoges on the 8th of 
September 1803. When he was nine years old the family 
removed to Toulouse, where the boy was sent to school. His 
parents were separated in 1816, and L6on Faucher, who resisted 
his father’s attempts to put him to a trade, helped to support 
himself and his mother during the rest of his school career by 
designing embroidery and needlework. As a private tutor m 
Pans he continued his studies in the direction of archaeology 
and history, but with the revolution of 1830 he was drawn into 
active political journalism on the Liberal side. He was on the 
staff of the Temps from 1830 to 1833, when he became editor 
of the ConstiluUonnel for a short time. A Sunday journal of 
his own, he Bien public, proved a disastrous financial failure ; 
and his political independence having caused his retirement 
from the Constitutionnel, he joined in 1834 the Courrier f ran fats, 
of which he was editor from 1839 until 1842, when the paper 
changed hands. Faucher belonged in policy to the dynastic 
Left, and consistently preached moderation to the more ardent 
Liberals. On resigning his connexion with the Courner franfats 
he gave his attention chiefly to economic questions. He advo- 
cated a customs union between the Latin countries to counter- 
balance the German Zollverein, and in view of the impractic- 
ability of such a measure narrowed his proposal in 1842 to a 
customs union between France and Belgium. In 1843 he visited 
England to study the English social system, publishing the 
results of his investigations in a famous series of iHtudes sur 
VAngleterre (2 vols., 1845), published originally in the Revue 
des deux mondes. He helped to organize the Bordeaux associa- 
tion for free-trade propaganda, and it was as an advocate of 
free trade that he was elected in 1847 to the chamber of deputies 
for Reims. After the revolution of 1848 he entered the Con- 
stituent Assembly for the department of Marne, where he 
opposed many Republican measures — the limitation of the hours 
of labour, the creation of the national relief works in Paris, 
the abolition of the death penalty and others. Under the 
presidency of Louis Napoleon he became minister of public 
works, and then minister of the interior, but his action in seeking 
to influence the coming elections by a circular letter addresseil 
to the prefects was censured by the Constituent Assembly, 
and he was compelled to resign office on the 14th of May 1849. 
In 1851 he was again minister of the interior until Napoleon 
declared his intention of resorting to universal suffrage. After 
the coup d^etat of December he refused a seat in the consultative 
commission instituted by Napoleon. He had been elected a 
member of the Academy of Moral and Political Science in 1849, 
and his retirement from politics permitted a return to his writings 
on economics. He had been to Italy in search of health in 1854, 
and was returning to Paris on business when he was seized by 
typhoid at Marseilles, where he died on the 14th of December 

1854. 

His miscellaneous writings were collected (2 vols., 18^6) as 
MHanges d'iconomie politique et de finance, and his speeches in the 
legislatuie are printed in vol. ii. of L 6 on Faucher, biographie et 
correspondance (2 vols , 2nd ed , Paris, 1875). 
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FAUCHET, CLAUDE (1530-1601), French historian and 
antiquary, was born at Paris on the 3rd of July 1530. Of his 
early life few particulars are known. He applied himself to the 
study of the early French chroniclers, and proposed to publish 
extracts which would throw light on the first periods of the 
monarchy. During the civil wars he lost a large part of his 
books and manuscripts in a riot, and was compelled to leave 
Paris. He then settled at Marseilles. Attaching himself after- 
wards to Cardinal de Tournon, he accompanied him in 1554 
to Italy, whence he was several times sent on embassies to the 
king, with reports on the siege of Siena. His services at length 
procured him the post of president of the chambre des monnaies, 
and thus enabled him to resume his literary studies. Having 
become embarrassed with debt, he found it necessary, at the 
age of seventy, to sell his office ; but the king, amused with an 
epigram, gave him a pension, with the title of historiographer 
of France. Fauchet has the reputation of an impartial and 
scrupulously accurate writer ; and in his works arc to be found 
important facts not easily accessible elsewhere. He was, however, 
entirely uncritical, and his style is singularly inelegant. His 
principal works (1579, 1599) treat of Gaulish and French anti- 
quities, of the dignities and magistrates of France, of the 
origin of the French language and poetry, of the liberties of the 
Gallican church, &c. A collected edition was published in 1610. 
Fauchet took part in a translation of the Annals of Tacitus 
(1582). He died at Pans about the close of 1601. 

FAUCHET, CLAUDE (1744-1793), French revolutionary 
bishop, was born at Domes (Ni^vre) on the 22nd of September 
1744. He was a curate of the church of St Koch, Pans, when 
he was engaged as tutor to the children of the marquis of Choiseul, 
brother of Louis XV.’s minister, an appointment which proved 
to be the first step to fortune. He was successively grand vicar 
to the archbishop of Bourges, preacher to the king, and abbot 
of Montfort-Lacarre. The philosophic tone of his sermons 
caused his dismissal from court in 1788 before he became a 
{xipular speaker in the Parisian sections. He was one of the 
leaders of the attack on the Bastille, and on the 5th of August 
1789 he delivered an elo(|uent discour.se by way of funeral 
sermon for the citizens slain on the 14th of July, taking as his 
text the words of St Paul, “Ye have been called to liberty.” 
He ble.ssed the tricolour flag for the National Guard, and in 
September was elected to the Commune, from which he retired 
in October 1790. During the next winter he organized within 
the Palais Royal the “ Social Club of the Society of the Friends 
of Truth,” presiding over crowded meetings under the self- 
assumed title of procureur general de la vmie. Nevertheless, 
events were marching faster than his opinions, and the last 
occasion on which he carried his public with him was in a sermon 
preached at Notre Dame on the 14th of February 1791. In 
May he became constitutional bishop of Calvados, and was 
presently returned by the department to the Legislative 
Assembly, and afterwards to the Convention. At the king’s 
trial he voted for the appeal to the people and for the penalty 
of imprisonment. He protested against the execution of Louis 
XVI. in the Journal des amis (January 26, 1793), and next 
month was denounced to the Convention for prohibiting married 
priests from the exercise of the priesthood in his diocese. He 
remained secretary to the Convention until the accusation of 
the Girondists in May 1793. In July he was imprisoned on the 
charge of supporting the federalist movement at Caen, and of 
complicity with Charlotte Corday, whom he had taken to see 
a sitting of the Convention on her arrival in Paris. Of the 
second of these charges he was certainly innocent. With the 
Girondist deputies he was brought before the revolutionary 
tribunal on the 30th of October, and was guillotined on the 
following day. 

See Mimoires , . . ou Lettres de Claude Fauchet (5th ed., 1793) ; 
Notes sur Claude Fauchet (Caen, 1842). 

FAUCIT, HELENA SAYILLE (1817-1898), English actress, 
the daughter of John Saville Faucit, an actor, was born in London. 
Her first London appearance was made on the 5th of January 
1836 at Covent Garden as Julia in The Hunchback, ^^er success 
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in this was so definitely confirmed by her subsequent acting 
of Juliet, Lady Teazle, Beatrice, Imogen and Hermione, that 
within eighteen months she was engaged by Macready as leading 
lady at Covent Garden. There, besides appearing in several 
Shakespearian characters, she created the heroine’s part in 
Lytton’s Duchess de la Valltere (1836), Lady of Lyons (1838), 
Richelieu (1839), The Sea Captain (1839), Money (1840), and 
Browning’s Strafford (1837). After :: visit to Paris and a short 
season at the Haymarket, she joined the Drury Lane company 
under Macready early in 1842. There she played Lady Macbeth, 
Constance m King John^ Desdemona and Imogen, and took 
part in the first production of Westland Marston’s Patrician's 
Daughter (1842) and Browning’s Blot on the Scutcheon (1843) 
Among her successful tours was included a visit to Paris in 1844- 
1845, where she acted with Macready in several Shakespearian 
plays. In 1851 she was married to Mr (afterwards Sir) Theodore 
Martin, but still acted occasionally for charity. One of her last 
appearances was as Beatrice, on the opening of the Shakespeare 
Memorial at Stratford-on-Avon on the 23rd of April 1879. 
In 1881 there appeared in Blackwood's Magazine the first of her 
Letters on some of Shakespeare's Heroines, which were published 
in book form as On Some of Shakespeare's Female Characters 
(1885). Lady Martin died at her home near Idangollen in Wales 
on the 31st of October 1898. There is a tablet to her in the 
Shakespeare Memorial with a portrait figure, and the marble 
pulpit in the Shakespeare church — with her portrait as Saint 
Helena — was given in her memory by her husband. 

See Sir Theodore Martin’s Helena Faucit (1900). 

FAUJAS DE SAINT-FOND, BARTHfiLEMY (1741-1819), 
French geologist and traveller, was born at Mont 61 imart on the 
17th of May 1741. He was educated at the Jesuits’ College at 
Lyons ; afterwards he went to Grenoble, applied himself to the 
study of law, and was admitted advocate to the parliament 
He rose to be president of the seneschal’s court (1765), a post 
which he honourably filled, but the duties of which became 
irksome, as he had early developed a love of nature and his 
favourite relaxation was found in visits to the Alps. There he 
began to study the forms, structure, composition and super- 
position of rocks. In 1775 he discovered m the Velay a rich 
deposit of 4)ozzuolana, which in due course was worked by the 
government. In 1776 he put himself in communiLation with 
Buffon, who was not slow to perceive the value of his labours. 
Invited by Buffon to Paris, he quitted the law, and was appointed 
by Louis XVI. assistant naturalist to the museum, to w hich office 
was added some years later (1785, 1788) that of royal commis- 
sioner for mines. One of the most important of his works was the 
Recherches sur les volcans etexnts du Vivarais et du Velay, which 
appeared in 1778. In this work, rich in facts and observations, 
he developed his theory of the origin of volcanoes. In his 
capacity of commissioner for mines Faujas travelled in almost 
all the countries of Europe, everywhere devoting attention to 
the nature and constituents of the rocks. It was he who first 
recognized the volcanic nature of the basaltic columns of the 
cave of Fingal (Staffa), although the island was visited in 1772 
by Sir Joseph Banks, who remarked that the stone “ is a coarse 
kind of Basaltes, very much resembling the Giants’ Causeway 
in Ireland” (Pennant’s Tour in Scotland and Voyage topic 
Hebrides), Faujas’s Voyage en Angleterre, en icosse et aux lies 
Hebrides (1797) is full of interest — containing anecdotes of Sir 
Joseph Banks and Dr John Whitehurst, and an amusing account 
of “ The Dinner of an Academic Club ” (the Royal Society), and 
has been translated into English (2 vols., 1799). Having been 
nominated in 1793 professor at the Jardin des Plantes, he held 
this post till he was nearly eighty years of age, retiring in 1818 
to his estate of Saint-Fond in Dauphin^. P'aujas took a warm 
interest in the balloon experiments of the brothers Montgolfier, 
and published a very complete Description des experiences de la 
machine aerostatique de MM. Montgolfier ^ &c. (1783, 1784). 
He contributed many scientific memoirs to the Amides and the 
Mimoires of the museum of natural history. Among his separate 
works, in addition to those already named are — Histoire naturelle 
de la province de D(tuphini (1781, 1782) , Mtnirdogie des volcans 
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(^784); and Ess^t de geologie (1803-1809). Faujas died on I’lc 
18th of July iSiQ. 

FAULT (Mid. Kng. fauie, through the French, from the popular 
Latin use of falkre, to fail; the original I of the Latin being replaced 
in English in the 15th century), a failing, mistake or defect. 

In geology, the term is given to a plane of disloc^ition in a 
portion of the earth's crust ; synonyms used in mining are 
“ trouble,’' “ throw " and “ heav'e ” ; the German equivalent 
is Venverfung, and the French jaille. Faults on a small scale are 

sometimes sharply- 
defined planes,^ as if 
the rocks had been 
sliced through and 
fitted together again 
after being shifted 
(fig. i). in such 
cases, however, the 
harder portions of the 
dislocated rocks will 
usually be found 
“ slickensided.” More 
frequently some dis- 

Fig. i,-Scct.on of clean-cut fault. turbance has occuired 

on one or both sides 
of the fault. Sometimes in a senes of strata the beds on the side 
which has been pushed up are bent down against the fault, while 
those on the opposite side are bent up (fig. 2). Most commonly 




the rocks on both sides arc considerably broken, jumbled and 
crumpled, so that the line of fracture is marked by a belt or wall- 
like mass of fragmentary rock, fault-rock, which may be several 
yards in breadth. Faults are to be distinguished from joints 
and fissures by the fact that there must have been a movement 
of the rock on one side of the fault-plane relatively to that on the 
other side. The trace of a fault-plane at the surface of the earth 
is a line (or belt of fault-rock), which in geological mapping is 
often spoken of as a “ fault-line ” or line of fault.” Fig. 3 




Fig 3 —Plan of simple fault. 


represents the plan of a simple fault ; quite frequently, however, 
the main fault subdivides at the extremities into a number of 
minor faults (fig. 4), or the main fault may be accompanied by 



lateral subordinate faults (fig. 5), some varieties of which have 
been termed flaws or Blatts. 

“ Fault-planes” are sometimes perpendicular to the horizon,but 
more usually they are inclined at a greater or lesser angle. The 
angle made by the fault-plane with the vertical is the hade of the 

^ The fault-plane is not a plane surface in the mathematical fsense ; 
U may curve irregularly in more than one direction. 


fault (if the angle of inclination were mciisured from the liorizon, 
as in determining the ” dip ” of strata, this would be expressed 
as the dip of the fault ”), In figs, i and 2 the faults arc hading 



Fig. 5 — Plan of mam fault, with branches. 


towards the right of the reader. The amount of dislocation as 
measured along a fault-plane is the displacement of the fault 
(for an illustration of these terms see fig. t8, where they are 
applied to a thrust fault) ; the vertical displacement is the throw 
(Fr. re]ct) ; the horizontal displacement, which even with vertical 
movement must arise in all cases where the faults are not per- 
pendicular to the horizon and the strata are not horizontal, 
IS known as the heave. In fig. 6 the displacement is equal to the 
throw in the fault A ; in the fault B the displacement is more than 
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Fig 0 . — Section of a vertical and mclmed fault 


twice as great as in A, while the throw is the same in both ; the 
fault A has no heave, 111 B it is considerable. The rock on that 
side of a fault which has dropped relatively to the rock on the 
other is said to be upon the downthrow side of the fault ; con- 
versely, the relatively uplifted portion is the upthrow side. 
The two fault faces are known as the “ hanging-wall ” and the 

foot-wall.” 

The relationship that exists between the hade and the direction 
of throw has led to the classification of faults into “ normal 
faults,” which hade under the downthrow side, or in other 
words, those in which the hanging-wall has dropped ; and 
“ reversed faults,” which hade bencatli the upthrow side, that 
is to .say, the foot-wall exhibits a relative sinking. Normal 
faults are exemplified in figs, i, 2, and 6 ; in the latter the 
masses A and B are on the downthrow sides, C is upthrown. 
Fig. 7 represents a small reversed fault. Normal faults are 



so called because they are more generally prevalent than the other 
type; they are sometimes designated “drop” or “gravity*^ 
faults, but these are misleading expressions and should be 
discountenanced. Normal faults arc regarded as the result of 
stretching of the crust, hence they have been called “ tension ” 
faults as distinguished from reversed faults, which are assumed 
to be due to pressure. It is needful, however, to exercise great 
caution in accepting thi.s view except in a restricted and localized 
sense, for there are many instances in which the tw^o forms are 
intimately associated (see fig. 8), and a whole complex system 
of faults may be the result of horizontal (tangential) pressure 
alone or even of direct vertical uplift. It is often tacitly assumed 
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that most normal ami rc\erscd faults are due to simple vertical 
movements of the fra( lured crust-blocks ; but this is by no means 
the case. What is a( tually observed in examining a fault is 
the apparent direc lion of motion ; but the present position of 
the dislocated masses is the result of real motion or senes of 



FiGt 8. — Diagram of gently undulating strata cut by a fault, 
With altcrncit(‘ lluow in opjjosite directions, 

motions, which ha\e taken place along the fault-plane at various 
angles from horizontal to vertical ; frcquentl) it can be shown 
that these moveme nts have been extremely complicated. The 
striations and “ shckcnsides on the faces of a fault indicate 
only the direction of the last movement. 



Fig, 9. — Section of strata cut by step faults. 

A broad monoclinal fold is sometimes observed to pass into 
a fault of gradually increasing throw ; such a fault is occasionally 
regarded as pivoted at one end. Again, a faulted mass may be 
on the downthrow side towards one end, and on the upthrow 
side towards the other, the movement having taken place about 



an axis approximately normal to the fault-plane, the pivot 
in this case being near the centre. From an example of this 
kind it is evident that the same fault may at the same lime be 
both “ normal ’’ and “ reversed ” (sec fig. 8). When the principal 
movement along a highly inclined fault-plane has been approxi- 
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Fig. 1 1 . — Plan of a strike fault. 


mately horizontal, the fault has been variously stvded a lateral- 
shift, iranseurrcnl fault, transverse thrust or a heave fault. The 
horizontal component in faulting movements is more common 
than is often supposed. 
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A single normal fault of large throw is sometimes replaced 
by a .series of close parallel faults, each throwing a small amount 
in the same direction ; if these subordinate faults occur within 
a narrow width of ground thc'y are know'n as distribution faults ; 
if the}' are more widely separated they are called step faults 
(fig. 9). Occasionally 
two normal faults 
hade towards one 
another and intersect, 
and the rock mass 
between them has 
been let down ; this is 
descrilied as a trough 
fault (fig. 10). A fault 
running parallel to 
the strike of bedded 
rocks 13 di strike fault ] 
one which runs along 
the direction of the 
dip is a dtp fault ; a 
so-called diagonal fault takes a direction mtermcdiate between 
these two directions. Although the effects of these types of 
fault upon the outcrops of strata differ, there are no intrinsic 
differences between the faults themscUes. 

The effect of normal faults upon the outcrop may be thus 
brieffy summarized : — a strike fault that hades with the direction 
of the dip may cause beds to be cut out at the surface on the 


h 



upthrow side : if it hades against the dip direction it may repeat 
some of the beds on the upthrow” side (figs, it and 12 ). With 
dip faults the croj) is earned forw^ard (down the dip) on the 
upthrow side The perpendicular distance between the crop 
of the bed (dike or ^eln) on opposite sides of the fault is the 
“offset.^' 7 'lie offset decreases with increasing angle of dip 
and increases with increase m the throw' of the fault (fig. 13). 



Flo. 14. — Plan of strata traverbcJ by a diminishing stnke fault. 

Faults which run ohliciuely across the direction of dip, if they 
hade wuth the dip of the strata, will pruchuc offset with “ gap ” 
between the outcrops ; if they hade m the opposite direction 
to the dip, offset with “ overlap " is caused : m the latter case 
the crop mo\es forward (down dip) on the denuded upthrow' 
side, m the former it moves backward. The effect of a strike 
fault of diminishing throw is seen in fig. 14 Faults crossing 
folded strata cause the outcrops to approach on the upthrow 
side of a synchne and tend to separate the outcrops of an anti- 
cline (figs. 15, 1 6, 17). 

In the majority of cases the upthrow n side of a fault has been 
so reduced by denudation as to lca\e no sharp upstanding 
ridge; but examples are known wheie the upthrown side stil 
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exists as a prominent cliff-like face of rock, a “ fault-scarp ” ; 
familiar instances occur m the Basin ranges of Utah, Nevada, &c., 
and many smaller examples have been observed in the areas 
affected by recent earthquakes in Japan, San Francisco and 
other places. But although there may be no sharp cliff, the 
effect of faulting upon topographic forms is abundantly evident 

wherever a harder 
T senes of strata has been 

i _ brought in juxtaposi- 

j ' softer rocks. 

h By certain French 

I writers, the upstanding 

8 io' u ^ of a faulted piece 

••'1 3 — ^ ^ ground is said to 

pF* I ^^ve a regard, thus the 

I ^ a faults of the Jura 

^ Mountains have a 

“ regard franfats,'^ and 
#(r <1 in the same region it 

I ™— - observed that 

* s: in curved faults the 

^ convexity is directed 

Fig. 15 -Plan of an antichne (A) and “'e 
syncluic (S), dislocated by a fault. regard. Occasionally 

one or more parallel 

faults have let down an intervening strip of rock, thereby form- 
ing ‘‘fault valleys'* or Grahen (Grabensenken) ; the Great Rift 
Valley is a striking example. On the other hand, a large area of 
rock is sometimes lifted up, or surrounded by a system of faults, 

which have let down the 
encircling ground ; such 
// \\ a fault -block is known 

/ / \\ \ also as a }iorst ; a con- 

\ .// / ^ siderablc area of Green- 

\io* , / \\ land stands up in this 

u / / u \ \ u * 

V V '/y Vv — manner. 

\\ Faults have often an 
\\ important influence upon 

Fig. i6 -Section along the upcast side '^ater-supply by bringing 
Oithe fault m fig 15. impervious beds up 

against pervious ones or 
vice versa, thus forming underground dams or reservoirs, or 
allowing water to flow away that would otherwise be conserved. 
Springs often rise along the outcrop of a fault. In coal and metal 


Fig. 15 —Plan of an anticline (A) and 
syncluic (S), dislocated by a fault. 


mining it is evident from what has already been said that faults 
must act sometimes beneficially, sometimes the reverse. It is a 
common occurrence for fault-fissures and fault-rock to appear 
as valuable mineral lodes through the infilling or impregnation 
of the spaces and broken ground with mineral ores. 

In certain regions which have been subjected to very great 
crustal disturbance a 

type of fault is found . / 

which possesses a very ^ ^ /X.\ 

low hade—sometimes — ^ **** ^ // ~~ 

only a few degrees \\ /7 \V 

from the horizontal — 5 / / \ \ 

and, like a reversed Y*v // \\ 

fault, hades beneath X\ 

the upthrown mass • 

these are termed side of same fault. 

thrusts, overlhrusts, or 

oiferthrust faults (Fr. recouvrements, failles de chevauchemeni , 
charriages ; Ger. Vberschiebungen, Vberspruuge, Wechsel, Fallen- 
verwerfungen). Thrusts should not be confused with reversed 
faults, which have a strong hade. Thrusts play a very important 


Fig, 17. —Section along the downcast 
side of same fault. 
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Fig, 18. — Diagram to illustrate the terminology of faults 
and thrusts. 

part in the N.W. highlands of Scotland, the Scandinavian high- 
lands, the western Alps, the Appalachians, the Belgian coal region, 
&c. By the action of thrusts enormous masses of rock have been 
pushed almost horizontally over underlying rocks, in some cases 
for several miles. One of the largest of the Scandinavian thrust 
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masses is 1120 m. long, 80 m. broad, and 5000 ft. thick. 
In Scotland three grades of thrusts are recognized, maximum, 
major, and minor thrusts; the last have very generally been 
truncated by those of greater magnitude. Some of these great 
thrusts have received distinguishing names, e.g. the Moine 
thrust (fig. 19) and the Ben More thrust ; similarly in the coal 
basin of Mons and Valenciennes we find the faille de Boussu 
and the Grande faille du midi Overturned folds are frequently 
seen passing into thrusts. Bay ley Willis has classified thrusts 
as (i) Shear thrusts, (2) Break thrusts, (3) Stretch thrusts, and 
(4) Erosion thrusts. 

Dr J. E. Marr Notes on the Geology of the English Lake 
District,^’ Proc. Geol. Assoc., igoo) has described a type of fault 
which may be regarded as the converse of a thrust fault. If 
we consider a series of rock masses A, B, C — of which A is the 
oldest and undermost — undergoing thrusting, say from south 
to north, should the mass C be prevented from moving forward 
as rapidly as B, a low-hading fault may form between C and B 
and the mass C may lag behind ; similarly the mass B may lag 
behind A. Such faults Dr Marr calls “ lag faults.” A mass of 
rock suffering thrusting or lagging may yield unequally in its 
several parts, and those portions tending to travel more rapidly 
than the adjoining masses in the same sheet may be cut off by 
fractures. Thus the faster-moving blocks will be separated from 
the slower ones by faults approximately normal to the plane 
of movement : these are described as “ tear faults.” 

Faults may occur in rocks of all ages; small local dislocations 
arc observable even in glacial deposits, alluvium and loess. 
A region of faulting may continue to be so through more than one 
geological period. Little is known of the mechanism of faulting 
or of the causes that produce it; the majority of the text-book 
explanations will not bear scrutiny, and there is room for ex- 
tended observation and research The sudden yielding of the 
strata along a plane of faulting is a familiar cause of earthquakes. 

See E. dc Margerie and A Ilcim, Dtslocattons de Vicorce terrestre 
(Zurich, 1888) ; A Kothplctz, (rcotektonische Prnblctne (Stuttgart, 
1894) , B. Willis, “ The Mechanics of Appalachian Structure," j^^th 
Ann. Rep. US Geol Survey (iS^i -1^92, 1893) A prolonged 

discussion of the sul)jt‘ct is given in Economic Geology ^ Lancaster, Pa , 
U.S.A., vols. i. and 11. (i9<'^^’, iQO?)- (A. Ge. ; J. A. H.) 

FAUNA, the name, in Roman mythology, of a country goddess 
of the fields and cattle, known sometimes as the sister, some- 
times as the wife of the god Faunus ; hence the term is used 
collectively for all the animals in any given geographical area 
or geological period, or for an enumeration of the same. It thus 
corresponds to the term “ flora ” in respect to plant life. 

FAUNTLEROY, HENRY (1785-1824), English banker and 
forger, was born in 1785. After seven years as a clerk in the 
London bank of Marsh, Sibbald & Co., of which his father was 
one of the founders, he was taken into partnership, and the whole 
business of the firm was left in his hands. In 1824 the bank 
suspended payment. Fauntleroy was arrested on the charge of 
appropriating trust funtis by forging the trustees’ signatures, 
and was committed for trial, it being freely rumoured that he 
had appropriated £250,000, which he had squandered in de- 
bauchery. He was tried at the Old Bailey, and, the case against 
him having been proved, he admitted his guilt, but pleaded that 
he had used the misappropriated funds to pay his firm’s debts. 
He was found guilty and sentenced to be hanged. Seventeen 
merchants and bankers gave evidence as to his general integrity 
at the trial, and after his conviction powerful influence was 
brought to bear on his behalf, and his case was twice argued 
before judges on points of law. An Italian named Angelini 
even offered to take Fauntleroy 's place on the scaffold. The 
efforts of his many friends were, however, unavailing, and he 
was executed on the 30th of November 1824. A wholly 
unfounded rumour was widely credited for some time subse- 
quently to the effect that he had escaped strangulation by 
inserting a silver tube in his throat, and was living comfortably 
abroad. 

See A. Griffith’s Chronicles of Newgate, ii. 294-300, and Pierce 
Egan's Account of the Trial of Mr Vaimtleroy. 


FAUNUS {t.e. the ‘‘ kindly,” from Lat. favere, or the “ speaker,” 
from fan), an old Italian rural deity, the bestower of fruitfulness 
on fields and cattle. As such he is akin to or identical with 
Inuus (“ fructifier ”) and Lupercus (see Lupercalia). Faunus 
also revealed the secrets of the future by strange sounds from 
the woods, or by visions communicated to those who slept within 
his precincts in the skin of sacrificed lambs ; he was then called 
Fatuus, and with him was associated his wife or daughter Fatua. 
Under Greek influence he was identified with Pan, and just as 
there was supposed to be a number of Panisci, so the existence 
of many Fauni was assumed — misshapen and mischievous 
goblins of the forest, with pointed cars, tails and goat’s feet, 
who loved to torment sleepers with hideous nightmares. In 
poetical tradition Faunus is an old king of Latium, the son of 
Pious (Mars) and father of Latinus, the teacher of agriculture and 
cattle-breeding, and the introducer of the religious system of the 
country, honoured after death as a tutelary divinity. Two 
festivals called Faunalia were celebrated m honour of Faunus, 
one on the 13th of February in his temple on the island in the 
Tiber, the other in the country on the 5th of December (Ovid, 
Fasti, ii. 193; Horace, Odes, hi. iS. 10). At these goats were 
sacrificed to him with libations of wine and milk, and he was im- 
plored to be propit’ous to fields and flocks. The peasants and slaves 
at the same time amused themselves ith dancing in the meadows. 

FAURE, FRANgOIS FfiLIX (1841-1899), President of the 
French Republic, was born in Paris on the 30th of January 1841, 
being the son of a small furniture maker. Having started as 
a tanner and merchant at Havre, he acquired considerable 
wealth, was elected to the National Assembly on the 21st of 
August 1881, and took his scat as a member of the Left, interest- 
ing himself chiefly in matters concerning economics, railways 
and the navy. In November 1882 he became under-secretary 
for the colonies in M. Ferry’s mmislrv, and retained the post 
till 1885. He held the same post in M. Tirard’s ministry in 1888, 
and in 1893 was made vice-president of the chamber. In 1894 
he obtained cabinet rank as minister of marine in the administra- 
tion of M. Dupuy. In the January following he was unexpectedly 
elected president of the Republic upon the resignation of M. 
Casimir-Perier. The principal cause of his elevation was the 
determination of the various sections of the moderate republican 
party to exclude M. Brisson, who had had a majority of votes 
on the first ballot, but had failed to obtain an absolute majority. 
To accomplish this end it was necessary to unite among them- 
selves, and union could only be secured by the nomination of 
some one who offended nobody. M. Faure answered perfectly 
to this description. His fine presence and his tact on ceremonial 
occasions rendered the state some service when in 1896 he re- 
ceived the Tsar of Russia at Paris, and in 1897 returned his 
visit, after which meeting the momentous Franco - Russian 
alliance was publicly announced. The latter days of M. Faure’s 
presidency were embittered by the Dreyfus affair, which he was 
determined to regard as chose jugee. But at a critical moment 
in the proceedings his death occurred suddenly, from apoplexy, 
on the 1 6th of February 1899. With all his faults, and in spite 
of no slight amount of personal vanity, President Faure was 
a shrewd political observ^er and a good man of business. After 
his death, some alleged extracts from his private journals, 
dealing with French policy, were published in the Pans press. 

See E.Maillarcl, Le Prhident F. Faure (Pans, 1897) , P. Bluysen, 
FHtx Faure intime (1898) ; and F. Martm-Ginouvier, F. Faure devant 
Vhtstotre (1895). 

FAUR£, GABRIEL (1845- ), PVench musical composer, 

was born at Pamiers on the 13th of May 1845. He studied at 
the school of sacred music directed by Niedermeyer, first under 
Dietsch, and subsequently under Saint-Saens. He became 

maitre de chapelle ” at the church of the Madeleine in 1877, 
and organist in 1896. His works include a symphony in D 
minor (Op. 40), two quartets for piano and strings ( 0 pp. 15 and 
45), a suite for orchestra (Op. 12), sonata for violin and piano 
(Op. 13), concerto for violin (Op. 14), berceuse for violin, ^ 16 gie 
for violoncello, pavane for orchestra, incidental music for 
.Alexandre Dumas’ Caligula and De Haraucourt’s Shylock, 
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a requiem, a cantata, llie Birth of Venm^ produced at the Leeds 
festival in i8g8, a quantity of piano music, and a large number 
of songs. Faure occupies a place by himself among modern 
French composers. He delights m the nfiprevu, and loves to 
wander through labyrinthine harmonies. There can be no 
denying the intense fascination and remarkable originality of 
his music. His muse is essentially aristocratic, and suggests 
the surroundings of the boudoir and the perfume of the hot- 
house. 

FAURIEL, CLAUDE CHARLES (1772 1S44), French historian, 
philologist and critic, was born at bt f'ticnnc on the 21st of 
October 1772. Though the son of a poor joiner^ he receited a 
good education in the Oiatoricui tolkges of Tournoii and Lyons. 
He was twice m the army — at Perpignan in 1793, and i^'t 1796- 
1797 at JiiianyoiT as private secretai\ to General J. Servan de 
Gerbty (1741- 180S); but he prefcircd the civil service and the 
companionship of his friends and his books. In 1794 he returned 
to St Etienne, where, but uiiK for a short period, he filled a 
municipal office; and from i-jqy to 1799 he devoted hinistlf 
to strenuous study, more especially of the literature and history, 
both ancient and modern, of Greece and Italy. Having paid a 
visit to Paris in 1799, he was introduced to Fouche, minister of 
police, w ho induced him to become his private secretary. Though 
he discharged the duties of this office to Fouch^’s satisfaction, 
his strength w’as overtasked by his continued application to 
study, and he found it necessary in iSoi to recruit his health 
by a three months’ trip in the south. In resigning Ins office in the 
following year he was actuated as much by these considerations 
as by the scruples he put forward m serving longer under 
Napoleon, when tlie latter, in violation of strict republican prin- 
ciples, became consul for life. This is clearly shown l>y the frag- 
ments of Memoirs discovered by Ludo\ ic Lalanne and published 
in 1886. 

Some articles which Faurie. published in the Decade philo- 
sophique {1^00) on a work of Madame de Staefs— Dc la Utter ature 
considtftc dans ses rapports- avee les institutions led to an 

intimate frand^hip with lier. Aliuut 1802 he contracted with 
Madame de Condorcct a liaison which lasted till her death (1822). 
It w'as said of him at the time that he gave up all his energies 
to love, friendship and learning. The salon of Mme de Condorcct 
was throughout the Consulate and the first Empire a rallying 
point for the dissentient republicans. Fauricl was introduced 
by Madime de Stacl to the literary circle of Auteuil, which 
gathered round Destutt de Tracy. Those who enjoyed his closest 
intimacy wcie the phvsiologisl Cabanis (Madame de Condorcct s 
brother-m-law), the poet Manzoni, the publicist Benjamin 
Constant, and Guizot. Litter 'I'raiy introduced to him Aug. 
Thierr)^ (1821) and perhaps Thiers and Mignet. During his 
connexion with Autcuil, Eauriefs attention was naturally 
turned to philosoph), and for some years he was engaged on a 
historv of btoicism, which was never completed, all the papers 
cunnei ted with it having accidentallv perished in 1814. He also 
studied ^Arabic, .Sanskrit and the old South FTench dialects. He 
published in 18x0 a translation of the Parlhenais of the Danish 
poet Baggesen, with a preface on the various kinds of poetry ; 
m 1823 translations of two tragedies of Manzoni, with a preface 
“ Sur la theoric de I art dramaUqu^c"' ; and in 1824-1825 his transla- 
tion of the po{)ular songs of modern Greece, with a Discours 
prcliminatre ” on popular poetry. 

The Revolution of July, which put his friends in power, opened 
to him the caieer of higlur education. In 1830 he became 
professor of fore ign literature at the Sorbonuc. The Htsiotre de la 
Guide tneridionalc sous la domination des conquerants germatns 
(4 vols., 1836) was the only completed section of a general history 
of southern Ga il which he had projected. In 183O he was elected 
a member of th^^ Academy of Inscriptions, and m 1837 he pub- 
lished (with an mtroduiTion the conclusions of which would not 
now all he endorsed) a translation of a Frovcn<;al poem on the 
Albigcnsian war. He died on the 15th of July 1844. After his 
death his friend Mary Clark" (afterwards Madame J. Mohl) 
published his Hisiotre de la Utter ature priwencale (3 vols., 1846) — 
hjs lectures for 1831-1832. Fauriel was biased m this work by ^ 


his preconceived and somewhat fanciful theory that Provence was 
the cradle of the chansons de geste and even of the Round Table 
romances ; but he gave a great stimulus to the scientific study of 
Old French and Provencal. Dante ct les origmes de la langue et de 
la Utter ature italiennes (2 vols.) was published m 1854. 

Faiiriel's Mcmoires, found with Condorcct ’s pajiers, are in the 
Institute libiary. They W'cre wiitteii at latest in 1804, and include 
some interesting fragments on the close of the consulate, Moicaii, Ax 
Though anonymous, T.alanne, who published them {Les Peymers 
Jours du Consulat, 1886), proved them to be in the same Iiandwiiting 
as a letter of FavineFs iii 1803 The aaiue libiary has I'anrid's coiie- 
spondence, catalogued by Ad Regnier (1900). Benjamin Constant’s 
letters (1802-1823) were publislied b> Victor GLk hant m 1906. 
For Fami( I’s correspondence with Gmzot see Nouve/le Rev (D(x. i, 
looi, by V. Glachant), and for his lovedetters to Miss Claikc (1822 • 
1844) the Revue des dtus mouda (looS-iyoo) by D. Rod). See 
further Sainte-Beuve, Portraits contcnifwrains, 11 ; \ntoinc Cuilloi^, 
Le Salon de Mme Helvtiius (i8(>4) and La Marqimc de Condon et 
(1897) ; O’Meara, U11 Salon <l Pans : Mme Mold (undated) ; and 
J. B. Galley, Claude haurtel (1900). 

FAUST, or Faustus, the name of a magician and charlatan 
of the i6th century, famous in legend and in literatuic. The 
historical Faust forms little more than the nucleus round which 
a great mass of legendary and imaginative material gradually 
accumulated. That such a person existed there is, however, 
suflicicnt proof.^ He is first mentioned in a letter, dated August 
20, 1507, of the learned Benedictine Johann Tnthcim or Trithe- 
mius (1462-1516), abbot of Spanheim, to the mathematician 
and astrologer Johann Windung, at Hasfurt, who had apparently 
written about him. Trithemius, himself reputed a magician, and 
the author of a mystical work (published at Darmstadt in 1621 
under the title of Steganographica and burnt by order of the 
Spanish Inquisition), speaks contemptuously of P'aust, who 
called himself Magister Georgius Sabelhcus Faustus Junior, as 
a fool rather than a philosopher {fatuum mn philnsophum), a 
vain babbler, vagabond and mountebank who ought to be 
whipped, and who had lied from the city rather than confront 
him. The insane conceit of the man was proved by his boast that, 
were all the works of Aristotle and Plato blotted from the 
memory of men, he could restore them with gi cater cleganie, and 
that Christ’s miracles were nothing to marvel at, since he could 
do the like whenever and as often as he pleased ; his debased 
cluirac ter by the fact that he had ])een forced to flee from the 
school of which he had been appointed master by the discovery 
of his unnatural crimes. The same unflattering estimate is con- 
tained in the second extant notice of Faust, in a letter of the 
jurist and canon Konrad ]\ru(lt (Mutianus Rufus), of the 3rd of 
r)( tober 1513, to Heinrich Urbanus. Mudt, like 'lYithemius, 
simply regards Faust as a charlatan. Similur is the judgment of 
another contc^iporary, Philipp Begardi, wdio in the fourth 
chapter of his Index sanitatis (Worms, 1539) ranks Imiist, with 
Theophrastus Paracelsus, among the wicked, cheating, useless 
and unlearned doctors.” 

It was Johann Gast (d. 1572), a worthy Protestant jiastor 
of Basel, who like Mudt claims to have rnmc into personal 
contact with Faust, who in his Sermoncs convivale^ (Basel, 1543) 
first credited the magician with genuine supernatural qualities. 
Gast, a man of some learning and much superstition, believed 
Faust to be in league with the devil, by whom about 1525 he 
was ultimately carried off, and declared the performing horse and 
dog by which the necromancer was accompanied to lie familiar 
and evil spirits. Further information w'as given to the world 
l)y Johann Mannel or Manlius (d. 1560), councillor and historian 
to the emperor Maximilian IT , in his Lncarnm commnnium 
collectanea (Basel, undated). Manlius reports a conversation 
of Melanchthon, which there is no reason to suspect of being other 
than genuine, in w^hich the Reformer speaks of Faust as “a 
disgraceful beast and sewer of many devils,” as having been 
born at Kundhng (Kundlingcn or Knittlingcn), a little town 
near his own native town (of liretten), and as having studied 
magic at Cracow. The rest of the information given can hardly 
be regarded as historical, though Melanchthon, who, like Luther, 

^ The opinion, long maintained by some, th it he was identical 
with Johann Fust, the pnnter, is now universally rejected. 
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was no whit less superstitious than most people of his time, 
evidently believed it to be so. According to him, among other 
marvels, Faust was killed by the devil wringing his neck. While 
he lived he had taken about with him a dog, which was really 
a devil. A similar opinion would seem to have been held of 
Faust by Luther also, who in Widmann’s Faust-book is men- 
tioned as having declared that, by God’s helj), he had been able 
to ward off the evils which kaust with his sorceries had sought to 
put upon him. The passage, with the omission of Faust’s name, 
occurs word for word in Luther’s Table-talk (ed. C. K. Forstemunn, 
vol. i. p. 50). It is not improbable, then, that Widmann, in 
supplying the name of the necromancer omitted in the Table- 
talk, may be giving a fuller account of the conversation. 
Bullinger also, in his Theatrum dc benefictis (Frankf., 1569) 
mentions Paust as one of those of whom the Scriptures speak, 
in various places, calling them magiJ^ Lastly Johann Weiher, 
Wierus or Piscmarius (1515-1 i^SS) -a pupil of Cornelius Agrippa, 
body physician to the duke of (Icves and a man of enlighten- 
ment, who opposed the persecution of witches — in his De prac~ 
stigns daeinonum{\\^sQ\, 1565, &c ), speaks of Faust as a drunken 
vagabond who had studied magic at Cracow, and before 1540 
had practised ‘‘ this beautiful art shamelessly up and down 
Germany, with unspeakable deceit, many lies and great effect.” 
He goes on to tell how the magician had revenged himself on 
an unhappy parish priest, who had refused to supply him any 
longer with drink, by giving him a depilatory which removed 
not only the board but the skin, and further, how he had insulted 
a poor wrct( h, for no better reason than that he had a black 
beard, by greeting him as his cousin the devil. Of his super- 
human powers W^eih(‘r evidently believes nothing, but he ttlK 
the talc of his being found dead with his neck wrung, after the 
whole house had been shaken by a terrific dm. 

The sources above mentioned, which were but the first of 
numerous works on Faust, of more or less value, appearing 
throughout the next two centuries, give a sufficient picture of 
the man as he appeared to his contemporaries : a wandering 
charlatan who lived by his wits, cheiromantist, astrologer, 
diviner, spiritualist medium, alchemist, or, to the more credulous, 
a necromancer whose supernatural gifts were the outcome of a 
foul pact with the enemy of mankind. Whatever his character, 
Ills efforts to secure a widespread notoriety had, by the time of 
his death, certainly buc<'*c(icd. By the latter part of the 16th 
century he had become the necromancer par excell ence, and all 
that legend had to tell about the great wizards of the middle a^es, 
Virgil, Pope Silvester, Roger Bacon, Michael Scot, or the mvthic 
Xlingsor, had become for ever associated with his name. When, 
in 1587, the oldest Faust-liook was published, the Paust legend 
was, in all essential particulars, already complete. 

The origin of the mam elements of the legend must be sought 
far back in the middle ages and beyond. The idea of a compact 
with the devil, for the purpose of obtaining superhuman power 
or knowledge, is of Jewish origin, dating from the centuries 
immediately before and after the Christian era which produced 
the Talmud, the Kabbalah and such magical books as that of 
Enoch. In the mystical rites — in which blood, as the seat of dife, 
played a great part — that accompanied the incantations with 
which the Jewish magicians evoked the Satanim — the lowest 
grade of those elemental spirits (shcdim) who have their existence 
beyorkd the dimensions of time and space — we have the proto- 
types and originals of all the ceremonies which occupy the books 
of magic down to the various versions of the Hollenzwang ascribed 
to Faust. Th6 other principle underlying the Paust legend, 
the belief in the essentially evil character of purely human 
learning, has existed ever since the triumph of Christianity set 
divine revelation above human science. The legend of Theo- 
philus — a C'llician archdeacon of the 6th century, who sold his 
soul to Satan for no better reason than to clear himself of a false 
charge brought against him by his bishop — was immensely 
popular throughout the middle ages, and in the 8th century 
formed the theme of a poem in Latin hexameters by the nun 
Hroswitha of Gandersheim, who, especially in her description of 
the ritual of Satan’s court, displays a sufficiently lively and 
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original imagination. Equally widespread were the legends 
which gathered round the great name of Gerbert (Pope Silvester 
II). Gerbert’s vast erudition, like Roger Bacon’s so far in 
advance of his age, naturally cast upon him the suspicion of 
traffic with the infernal powers ; and m due course the suspicion 
developed into the tale, embellished with circumstantial and 
harrowing details, of a compact with the arch-fiend, by which 
the scholar had obtained the summit of earthly ambition at the 
cost of his immortal soul. These are but the two most notable 
of many similar stories,^ and, in an age when the belief in witch- 
craft and the ul3iquiU)US activity of devils was still universal, 
it is natural that they should have been retold in all good faith 
of a notorious wizard who was himself at no pains to deny their 
cbsential truth. The Faust legend, however, owes something of 
its peculiar significance also to the special conditions of the age 
whi( h gave it birth : the age of the Renaissance and the Refor- 
mation. The opinion that the religious reformers were the 
champions of liberty of thought against the obscurantism of 
Rome is the outgrowth of later experience. To themselves they 
were the protagonists of “ the pure Word of God ” against the 
corruptions of a church defiled by the world and the devil, and 
the sceptical spirit of Italian humanism was as abhorrent to them 
as to the Catholic reactionaries by whom it was again trampled 
under foot. If then, in Goethe’s drama, Faust ultimately de- 
velops into the type of the unsatisfied yearning of the human 
intellect for “ more than earthly meat and drink,” this was 
because the great German humanist deliberately infused into the 
old story a spirit absolutely opposed to that by which it had 
originally been inspired. The Faust of the early Faust-books, 
of the ballads, the dramas and the puppet-plays innumerable 
w'hirh grew out of them, is irrevocably damned because he 
deliberately prefers human to “ divine ” knowledge ; “ he laid 
the Holy Scriptures behind the door and under the bench, 

\ efused to be called doctor of Theology, but preferred to be styled 
doctor of Medicine.” The orthodox moral of the earliest versions 
is preserved to the last in the puppet-plays. Hie Voice to the 
right cries : ‘‘ Faust ! Faust ! desist from this proposal ! Go 
on with the study of Theology, and you will be the happiest 
of mortals.” The Voice to the left answers : “ Faust ! Faust ! 
leave the study of Theology. Betake you to Necromancy, and 
you wfll be the happiest of mortals 1 ” The Faust legend w^as, 
in fact, the creation of orthodox Protestantism ; its moral, 
the inevitable doom which follows the wilful revolt of the in- 
tellect against divine authority as represented by the Holy 
Scriptures and its accredited interpreters. Faust, the contemner 
of Holy Writ, is set up as a foil to Luther, the champion of the 
new orthodoxy, who with w’ell-directed inkpot worsted the devil 
when he sought to interrupt the sacred work of rendering the 
Bible into the vulgar tongue. 

It was doubtless this orthodox and Protestant character of 
the Faust story which contributed to its immense and immediate 
popularity in the Protestant countries. The first edition of the 
Htsiorta von D. Johann Faustetij by an unknown compiler, 
published by Johann Spies at Frankfort in 1587, sold out at 
once. Though only placed on the market in the autumn, before 
the year was out it had been reprinted in four pirated editions. 
In the following year a rhymed version was printed at Tubingen, 
a second edition was published by Spies at Frankfort and a 
version in low German by J. J. Balhorn at Liibeck. Reprints 
and amended versions continued to appear in Germany every 
year, till they culminated in the pedantic compilation of Georg 
Rudolf Widmann, who obscured the dramatic interest of the 
story by an excessive display of erudition and by his well-meant 
efforts to elaborate the orthodox moral. Widmann’s version of 
1599 formed the basis of that of Johann Nicholaus Pfitzer, 
published at Nuremberg in 1674, which passed through six 
editions, the last appearing in 1726. like Widmann, Pfitzer 
was more zealous for imparting information than for perfecting 
a work of art, though he had the good taste to lestore the episode 
of the evocation of Helen, which \Mdmanri had expunged as 
unfit for Christian readers. Lastly there appeared, about 
Many are given in Kiesewettcr's Faust^ p, 112, &c. 
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1712, what was to prove the most popular of all the Faust-books : 
The League with the Devil established by the world-famous Arch- 
necromancer and Wizard Dr Johann Faust, By a Christian 
Believer (Chrisiltch Meynenden). This version, which bore the 
obviously false date of 1525, passed through many editions, 
and was circulated at all the fairs in Germany. Abroad the 
success of the story was scarcely less striking. A Danish version 
appeared in 1588 ; in England the History of the Damnable 
Life and Deserved Death of Dr John Fausius was published some 
time between 1588 and 1594 ; in France the translation of 
Victor Palma Cayet was published at Paris in 1592 and, in the 
course of the next two hundred years, went through fifteen 
editions ; the oldest Dutch and Flemish versions are dated 
1592 ; and in 1612 a Czech translation was published at Prague. 

Besides the popular histories of Faust, all more or less founded 
on the original edition of Spies, numerous ballads on the same 
subject were also soon in circulation. OCihese the most interest- 
ing for the English reader is A Ballad of the life and death of Dr 
Faustus the great conger er, published in 1588 with the imprimatur 
of the learned Aylmer, bishop of London. This ballad is supposed 
to have preceded the English version of Spies’s Faust-book, 
mentioned above, on which Marlowe’s drama was founded. 

To Christopher Marlowe, it would appear, belongs the honour 
of first realizing the great dramatic possibilities of the Faust 
legend. The Tragi call History of D, Faustus as it hath bene 
acted by the Right Honourable the Earle of Nottingham his servants 
was first published by Thomas Bushall at London in 1604, As 
Marlowe died in 1593, the play must have been written shortly 
after the appearance of the English version of the Faust story 
on which it was based. The first recorded performance was on 
the 30th of September 1 594. 

As Marlowe’s Faustus is the first, so it is incomparably the 
finest of the Faust dramas which preceded Goethe\s masterpiece. 
Like most of Marlowe’s work it is, indeed, very unequal. At 
certain moments the poet seems to realize the great possibilities 
of the story, only to sacrifice them to the necessity for humouring 
the prevailing public taste of the age. Faustus, who in one 
scene turns disillusioned from the ordinary fountains of know- 
ledge, or flies in a dragon-drawn chariot through the Empyrean 
to search out the mysteries of the heavens, in another is made 
to use his superhuman powers to satisfy the taste of the ground- 
lings for senseless buffoonery, to swindle a horse-dealer, or cheat 
an ale-wife of her score ; while Protestant orthodoxy is concili- 
ated by irrelevant insults to the Roman Church and by the final 
catastrophe, when Faustus pays for his revolt against the Word 
of God by the forfeit of his soul. This conception, which followed 
that of the popular Faust histories, underlay all further develop- 
ments of the Faust drama for nearly two hundred years. Of 
the serious stage plays founded on this theme, Marlowe’s Faustus 
remains the sole authentic example until near the end of the 
1 8th century ; but there is plenty of evidence to prove that 
in Germany the Comedy of Dr Faust, in one form or another, 
was and continued to be a popular item in the repertories of 
theatrical companies until far into the i8th century. It is 
supposed, with good reason, that the German versions were 
based on those introduced into the country by English strolling 
players early in the 17th century. However this may be, the 
dramatic versions of the Faust legend followed much the same 
course as the prose histories. Just as these gradually degener- 
ated into chap-books hawked affairs, so the dramas were replaced 
by puppet-plays, handed down by tradition through genera- 
tions of showmen, retaining their original broad characteristics, 
but subject to infinite modification in detail. In this way, in 
the puppet-shows, the traditional Faust story retained its popu- 
larity until far into the 19th century, long after, in the sphere of 
literature, Goethe had for ever raised it to quite another plane. 

It was natural that during the literary revival in Germany 
in the i8th century, when German writers were eagerly on the 
look-out for subjects to form the matenal of a truly national 
literature, the Faust legend should have attracted their attention. 
I^essing was the first to point out its great possibilities ; ^ and 
* In the Literaturbrief oi Feb. 16, 1739. 


he himself wrote a Faust drama, of which unfortunately only a 
fragment remains, the MS. of the completed work having been 
lost in the author’s lifetime. None the less, to Lessing, not to 
Goethe, is due the new point of view from which the story was 
approached by most of those who, after about the year 1770, 
attempted to tell it. The traditional Faust legend represented 
the sternly orthodox attitude of the Protestant reformers. 
Even the mitigating elements which the middle ages had per- 
mitted had been banished by the stern logic of the theologians 
of the New Religion. Theophilus had been saved in the end by 
the intervention of the Blessed Virgin ; Pope Silvester, according 
to one version of the legend, had likewise been snatched from 
the jaws of hell at the last moment. Faust was irrevocably 
damned, since the attractions of the studium theologicum 
proved insufficient to counteract the fascinations of the classic 
Helen. But if he was to become, in the i8th century, the type 
of the human intellect face to face with the deep problems of 
human life, it was intolerable that his struggles should issue 
in eternal reprobation. Error and heresy had ceased to be 
regarded as crimes ; and stereotyped orthodoxy, to the age of 
the Encyclopaedists, represented nothing more than the atrophy 
of the human intellect. Es irrt der Mensch so long er strebt, 
which sums up in one pregnant line the spirit of Goethe's Faust, 
sums up also the spirit of the age which killed with ridicule the 
last efforts of persecuting piety, and saw the birth of modern 
science. Lessing, m short, proclaimed that the final end of Faust 
must be, not his damnation, but his salvation. This revolution- 
ary conception is the measure of Goethe’s debt to Lessing 
The essential change which Goethe himself introduced into the 
story is in the nature of the pact between Faust and Mephis- 
topheles, and in the character of Mephistophelcs himself 
I'he Mephistophelcs of Marlowe, as of the old Faust-books, for 
all his brave buffoonery, is a melancholy devil, with a soul above 
the unsavoury hell in which he is forced to pass a hopeless 
existence. Tell me,” says Faust, in the puppet-play, to 
Mephistophelcs, “ what would you do if you could attain to 
everlasting salvation ? ” And the devil answers, Hear and 
despair ! Were I able to attain everlasting salvation, 1 would 
mount to heaven on a ladder, though every rung were a razor 
edge 1 ” Goethe’s Mephistophelcs would have made no such 
reply. There is nothing of the fallen angel about him ; he is 
perfectly content with his past, his present and his future ; 
and he appears before the throne of God with the same easy 
insolence as he exhibits in Dame Martha’s back-garden. He 
IS, in fact, according to his own definition, the Spirit of Denial, 
the impersonation of that utter scepticism which can see no 
distinction between high and low, between good and bad, and 
is therefore without aspiration because it knows no ” divine 
discontent.” And the compact which Faust makes with this 
spirit is from the first doomed to be void. Faustus had bartered 
away his soul for a definite period of pleasure and power. The 
conception that underlies the compact of Faust with Mephis- 
topheles is far more subtle. He had sought happiness vainly 
in the higher intellectual and spiritual pursuits ; he is content 
to seek It on a lower plane since Mephistophelcs gives him the 
chance ; but he is confident that nothing that “ such a poor 
devil ” can offer him could give him that moment of supreme 
satisfaction for which he craves. He goes through the traditional 
mummery of signing the bond with scornful submission ; for 
he knows that his damnation will not be the outcome of any 
formal compact, but will follow inevitably, and only then, when 
his soul has grown to be satisfied with what Mephistophelcs can 
purvey him. 

“ Canst thou with lying flattery rule me 
Until self-pleased myself I see, 

Canst thou with pleasure mock and fool me, 

Let that hour he the last for me 1 
When thus I hail the moment flying : 

* Ah, still delay, thou art so fair I * 

Then bind me in thy chains undymg, 

My final ruin then declare I 

It is because Mephistophelcs fails to give him this self-satisfactioil 
* Bayard Taylor's transw 
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or to absorb his being in the pleasures he provides, that the 
compact comes to nothing. When, at last, Faust cries to the 
passing moment to remain, it is because he has forgotten self in 
enthusiasm for a great and beneficent work, in a state of mind the 
very antithesis of all that Mephistopheles represents. In the 
old Faust-books, Faust had been given plenty of opportunity 
for repentance, but the inducements had been no higher than 
the exhibition of a throne m heaven on the one hand and the tor- 
tures of hell on the other. Goethe’s Faust, for all its Christian 
setting, departs widely from this orthodox standpoint. Faust 
shows no signs of repentance ” ; he simply emerges by the 
innate force of his character from a lower into a higher state. 
The triumph, foretold by “ the Lord ” in the opening scene, 
was inevitable from the first, since, though 
** ‘ Man errs so long as he is striving, 

A good man through obscurest aspiration 
Ib ever conscious of the one true way/ 

A man, in short, must be judged not by the sins and follies which 
may be but accidents of his career, but by the character which is 
its essential outcome. 

This idea, which inspired also the kindred theme of Browning's 
PatacelsuSy is the main development introduced by Goethe 
into the Faust legend. The episode of Gretchen, for all its tragic 
interest, does not belong to the legend at all ; and it is difficult 
to deny the pertinency of Charles Lamb’s criticism, “ What has 
Margaret to do with Faust ? ” Yet in spite of all that may be 
said of the irrelevancies, and of the discussions of themes of 
merely ephemeral interest, with which Goethe overloaded 
especially the second part of the poem, his Faust remains for the 
modern world the final form of the legend out of which it grew, 
the magnificent expression of the broad humanism which, even 
in spheres accounted orthodox, has tended to replace the peculiar 
studium iheologtcum which inspired the early Faust-books. 

See Karl Engel, Zusammenstcllung der Faust - Srhrtften vom j6 
Jahrhundert hts Mitte iSS^—n second edition of the Bibliotheca 
Faustiana (1874) — (Oldenburg, 18S5), a complete bibliography of all 
published matter concerned, even somewhat remotely', with Faust , 
Goethe's Faust ^ with introduction and notes by K. J. Schroer 
(2nd ed , lleilbromi, i88b) , ('arl Kiesewetter, Faust in der Geschichte 
uyJd Tradition (Leipzig, 1893). The last book, besides being a cntic.d 
^';udy of the material for the historical and legendary story of 
Y t, aims at estimating the relation of the Faust-legend to the 
subject of occultism, ancient and modem. It is a mine of 
information on necromancy and its kindred subjects, as will 
as on eminent theurgists, wizards, crystal - gazers and the hke of 
all ages. (W. A. P.) 

FAUSTINA, ANNIA GALERIA, the younger, daughter of 
Antoninus Pius, and wife of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. She 
is accused by Dio Cassius and Capitohnus of gross profligacy, 
and was reputed to have instigated the revolt of Avidius Gissius 
against her husband. She died in 175 or 176 (so Clinton, Fasti 
torn.) at Ilalala, near Mount Taurus, in Cappadocia, whither she 
had accompanied Aurelius. Charitable schools for orphan girls 
(hence called Fausiinianae) were founded in her honour, like 
those established by her father Antoninus in honour of his wife, 
the elder Faustina. Her statue was placed in the temple of 
Venus, and she was numbered among the tutelary deities of Rome. 
From the fact that Aurelius was always devoted to her and was 
heartbroken at her death, it has been inferred that the unfavour- 
able estimate of the historians is prejudiced or at least mistaken. 

See Capitolinus, Marcus Aurelius ; Dio Cassius Ixxi. 22, Ixxiv. 3 , 
E. Renan, in Melanges d'histoire et des voyages y 169-195. 

FAVARA, a town of Sicily, in the province of Girgenti, 5 m. E. 
of Girgenti by road. Pop. (1901) 20,398. It possesses a fine 
castle of the Chiaramonte family, erected in 1280. The town 
has a considerable agricultural trade, and there are sulphur and 
other mines in the neighbourhood. 

FAVART, CHARLES SIMON (1710-1792), French dramatist, 
was born in Paris on the 13th of November 1710, the son of a 
pastry-cook. He was educated at the college of Louis-le-Grand, 
and after his father’s death carried on the business for a time. 
His first success in literature was La France diltvree par la 
Pucelle d'Orlians, a poem which obtained a prize of the Academic 
des Jeux Floraux. After the production of his first vaudeville, 
Les Deux Jumelles (1734), circumstances enabled him to relinquish 


business and devote himself entirely to the drama. He provided 
many pieces anonymously for the lesser theatres, and first put 
his name to La Chercheuse d' esprit ^ which was produced in 1741. 
Among his most successful works were Annette et Lubtn, Le 
Coq du village (1743), Ninette d la cour (1753), Les Trois Sultanes 
(1761) and V Anglais d Bordeaux (1763). Favart became director 
of the Opera Comique, and in 1745 married Marie Justine 
Benoite Duronceray (1727-1772), a beautiful young dancer, 
singer and actress, who as Mile Chantilly ” had made a success- 
ful debut the year before. By their united talents and labours 
the Opera Comique rose to such a height of success that it aroused 
the jealousy of the rival Comedie Italienne and was suppressed. 
Favart, left thus without resources, accepted the proposal of 
Maurice dc Saxe, and undertook the direction of a troupe of 
comedians which was to accompany his army mto Flanders. 
It was part of his duty to compose from time to time impromptu 
verses on the events of the campaign, amusing and stimulating 
the spirits of the men. So popular were Favart and his troupe 
that the enemy became desirous of hearing his company and shar- 
ing his services, and permission was given to gratify them, battles 
and comedies thus curiously alternating with each other. But 
the marshal, who \^as an admirer of Mme Favart, began to perse- 
cute her with his attentions. To escape him she went to Pans, 
and the wrath of Saxe fell upon the husband. A leitre de cachet 
was issued against him, but he fled to Strassburg and found 
concealment in a cellar. Mme Favart meanwhile had been 
established by the marshal in a house at Vaugirard ; but as she 
proved a fickle mistress she was suddenly arrested and confined 
in a convent, where she was brought to unconditional surrender 
in the beginning of 1750. Before the >ear was out the marshal 
died, and Mme Favart reappeared at the Comedie Italienne, 
where for twenty years she was the favourite actress. To her is 
largely due the beginnings of the change in this theatre to perform- 
ances of a lyric type adapted from Italian models, which developed 
later into the genuine French comic opera. She was also a l:x)ld 
reformer in matters of stage costume, playing the peasant with 
bare arms, in wooden shoes and linen dress, and not, as heretofore, 
in court costume with enormous hoops, diamonds and long white 
kid gloves. With her husband, and other authors, she collabor- 
ated in,a number of successful pieces, and one— La Ftlle nial gardee 
— she produced alone. 

Favart survived his wife twenty years. After the marshal’s 
death in 1750 he had returned to Pans, and resumed his pursuits 
as a dramatist. It was at this time that the abbe de Voisenon 
became intimate with him and took part in his labours, to what 
extent is uncertain. He had grown nearly blind in his last 
days, and died in Paris on the 12th of May 1792. His plays 
have been several times republished in various editions and 
selections (1763-1772, 12 vols. ; 1810, 3 vols. ; 1813; 1853). 
His correspondence (1759-1763) with Count Durazzo, director 
of theatres at Vienna, was published in 1808 as Mimotres et 
correspondance htieraire, dramatique et anecd * de C. S, Favart. 
It furnishes valuable information on the states, the literary and 
theatrical worlds in the i8th century. 

Favart s second son, Charles Nicolas Joseph Justin Favart 
(1749-1806), was an actor of moderate talent at the Comedie 
Frangaise for fifteen years. He wrote a number of successful 
plays : — LeDiable botteux (1782), Manage (1787) and, 

with his father, La Vieillesse d' Annette (1791). His son Antoine 
Pierre Charles Favart (1780-1867) was in the diplomatic service, 
and assisted in editing his grandfather's memoirs ; he was a 
playwright and painter as well. 

FAVERSHAM, a market town and river-port, member of the 
Cinque Port of Dover, and municipal borough in the Faversham 
parliamentary division of Kent, England, on a creek of the Swale, 
9 m. W.N.W. of Canterbury on the South-Eastern & Chatham 
railw’ay. Pop. (1901) 1 1,290. The church of St Mary of Charity, 
restored by Sir G. G. Scott in 1874, is of Early English archi- 
tecture, and has some remains on one of the columns of frescoes 
of the same period, while the 14th-century paintings in the 
chancel are in better preservation. Some of the brasses are very 
fine, and there is one commemorating King Stephen, as well as 
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a tomb said to be his. He was buried at the abbey he founded 
here, of which only a wall and the foundations below ground 
remain At Davington, close to Faversham, there are remains, 
incorporated in a residence, of the cloisters and other parts of 
a Benedictine priory founded in 1153. Faversham has a free 
grammar school founded in 1527 and removed to its present 
site in 1877. Faversham Creek is navigable up to the town for 
vessels of 200 tons. The shipping trade is considerable, chiefly 
in coal, timber and agricultural produce. The oyster fisheries 
are important, and are managed by a very ancient gild, the Com- 
pany of Free Dredgermen of the Hundred and Manor of Fuvci- 
sham. Brewing, brickmaking and the manufacture of cement 
are also earned on, and there are several large powder mills in 
the vicinity. The town is governed by a mayor, 4 aldermen 
and 12 councillors. Area, 686 acres. 

There was a Romano-British village on the site of Faversham. 
The town (Fauresfeld, Faveresham) owed its early importance 
to its situation as a port on the Swale, to the fertile country 
surrounding it, and to the neighbourhood of Watling Street. 
In 81 1 it was called the king’s town, and a witenagemot was 
held here under i^lthelstan. In 1086 it was assessed as loyal 
demesne, and a market was held here at this date. An abbey 
was built by Stephen in 1147, in which he and Matilda were 
buried. They had endowed it with the manor and hundred of 
Faversham ; this grant caused many disputes between the abbot 
and men of Faversham concerning the abbot’s jurisdiction. 
Faversham was probably a member of Dover from the earliest 
association of the Cinque Ports, certainly as early as Henry III , 
w'ho in 1252 granted among other liberties of the Cinque Ports 
that the barons of Faversham should plead only in Shepway 
Court, but ten years later transferred certain pleas to the abbot’s 
court. In this reign also the abbot appointed the mayor, but 
from the reign of Edward I. he was elected by the freemen and 
then installed by the abbot. The corporation was prescriptive, 
and a hallmote held in 1203 attended by a mayor and 
twelve jurats All the liberties of the Cinque Ports were granted 
to the barons of Faversham by Edward I. in 1302, and confirmed 
by Edward ITT. in 1365, and by later monarchs. The governing 
charter till t 8'^5 was that of Henry VIII., granted in 1545 and 
confirmed by Edward VI. 

FAVORINUS (2nd century A D.), Greek sophist and philosopher, 
flourished during the reign of Hadrian A Gaul by birth, he was 
a native of Arelate (Arles), but at an early age began his lifelong 
travels through Greece, Italy and the East. His oxtensne 
knowledge, combined with great oratorical powers, raised him 
to eminence both in Athens and in Rome. AVith Plutarch, wdio 
dedicated to him his treatise He/u roe r/x.iTou v^i’X/>ou, with 
Herodes iVllicus, to whom he bequeathed his library at Rome, 
with Demetrius the Cynic, Cornelius Fronto, Aulus Gcllius, 
and with Hadrian himself, he lived on intimate terms ; his great 
rival, whom he violently attacked in his later years, was Polcmon 
of Smyrna. It w^as Favorinus who, on being silenced by Hadrian 
in an argument in which the sophist might easily have refuted 
his adversary, subsequently explained that it w^as foolish to 
criticize the logic of the master of thirty legions. When the 
.servile Athenians, feigning to share the emperor’s displeasure 
with the sophist, pulled down a statue which they hatl erected 
to him, Fa\ orinus remarked that if only Socrates also had had a 
statue at Athens, he might have been sparCrl the hemlock. Of 
the very numerous works of Favorinus wc possess only a few 
fragments (unless the KopivOtaKh^ Aoyo? attributed to his 
tutor Did ('hrysostom is by him), preserved by Aulus Gcllius, 
Diogenes Laertius, Philostratiis, aiu! Suidas, the second of 
whom lioriows from his Havro^aTn] Irrofua, (miscellaneous 
historv) and his * A7ro/iv7;/xomyiaTa (memoirs) As a philosopher, 
Favorinus belonged to the sceptical school : his most important 
work in this connexion appears to have been Tlvppm'iioL rpowoL 
(the Pyrrhonean Tropes) in ten books, in which he endeavours 
to show th.it the methods of P\Trho w'cre useful to those who 
intended to practise in the law courts. 

See Philostratus, Vitae sophistarum, i R ; Siiidas, 5 v ; frags, 
ia C, W Muller, Frag. Hist. Grate. 111. 4 ; monographs by L. Legrd 
I19CX)), T. Colardcau (1903). 


FAVRAS, THOMAS DE MAHY, Marquis de (1744-1790), 
French royalist, was born on the 26tli of March 1744, at Blois. 
lie belonged to a poor family whose nobility dated from the 
T2th century. At seventetm he was a captain of dragoons, 
and saw some service in the closing campaigns of the Seven 
Years' War. In 1772 he became first lieutenant of the Swiss 
guards of the count of Provence (afterwards Louis XVIII.). 
Unable to meet the expenses of his rank, which was equivalent 
to the grade of colonel in the army, he retired in 1775. He 
married in 1776 Victoria Hedwig Caroline, princess of Anhalt- 
Bernburg-Schaumburg, whos(‘ mother, deserted by her husband 
Prince Carl Ludwig in 1749, had found refuge with her daughter 
in the house of Marshal Soubisc. After his marriage he went to 
Vienna to press the restitution of his wife’s rights, and spent 
some time in Warsaw. In 1787 he was authorized to raise a 
patriotic legion to help the Dutch against the stadtholder 
Willuim IV. and his Prussian allies. Returning to Pans at the 
outbreak of the Revolution, he became implicated in schemes 
for the escape of Louis XVI, from Pans and the dominance of 
the National Assembly. He was commissioned by the count 
of Provence through one of his gentlemen, the comte de la 
Chatre, to negotiate a loan of two million francs from the bankers 
Schaumel and wSartonus. Favras took into his confidence 
certain officers by whom he was betra> ed ; and, with his wife, 
he was arrested on Christmas Eve 17S9 and imprisoned in the 
Abba^e. A fortnight later they wen* separated, Favias being 
removed to the Chatelct. It was stated 111 a leaflet circulated 
throughout Paris that Favras had organized a plot of winch 
the count of Provence was the moving spirit. A force of 30,000 
was to be raised, La Fayette and Ikully, the mayor of Paris, 
were to be as.sassinated, and Pans was to be starved into sub- 
mission by cutting off supplies. The count hastened publicly 
to disavow Favras in a speech delivered before the commune of 
Pans and m a letter to the National Assembly, although there is 
no rcasonahlc doubt of his complicity in the plot that did exist. 
In the course of a trial of nearly two months’ duration the 
witnesses disagreed, and even the editor of the Rkwliihons de 
Pans (No. 30) admitted that the e\idcnce was insuflicic^^*' ; 
but an armed attempt of the Royalists on the C'haUlct on|®^ 
26th of January, which wa.s defeated by La Favotle, rousr/FUiv 
suspicious temper of the Parisians to iurv, and on the i8th of 
EVbiuiiry 1790, in spite of the courageous delencc of his counsel, 
Favras was condemned to be hanged He iefiis(‘d to give any 
infonnation of the alleged plot, and the sentence was earned out 
on the Place de Gr^vc the next day, to the delight of the populace, 
since it was the first instance when no distinction in the mode 
of execution was allow^ed between noble and commoner. Favras 
was generally regarded as a martyr to his refusal to implicate 
the count of Provence, and Madame dc Favras was pensioned 
by Louis XVL She left France, and her son Charles de Favras 
served in the Austrian and the Russian armies. lie received an 
allovranre from Louis XVITI. Her daughter Caroline married 
Rudiger, Freiherr von Stillfricd Rat^nir, in 1805. 

The official dossier of Favras’ s Inal for high treason against 
the nation disappeared from the Chatelct, hut its substance 
is preserved in the papers of a clerk. 

Bihliography — For particulars see A Tuctey, RlperUnre giniral 
des ^nurre^ manu^crUes de I'lnstoitc de Puns pendant la Revolution 
hran^aise (voi i , i8qo, pp 175- 177) , M. Tourneux, BiLd. de V histoid & 
de Paris pendant la Rt volution Francatse (vol j ])p 196-108, 1800). 
His brother. M. Mahy de Cormere, pu})lished a Minioue jmtipcatif m 
1790 and IS. Jubiif teat wn m 1791. See aIi>o a immoir by Eduard, 
Freilicrr y. Stillfried Ratenic (Vienna, 1881), and an article by Alexis 
de Valon in the Revue dcs deux ntondes (15111 June 1851). 

FAVRE, JEAN ALPHONSE (1815-1890), Swiss geologist, 
was born at Geneva on the 31st of March 1815. He was for 
many years professor of geology in the academy at Geneva, and 
afterwards president of the Federal Commission with charge 
of the geological map of Switzerland. One nf hi.s earliest papers 
w'as On the Anthracites of the Alps (1841), and later he gave 
special attention to the geology of Savoy anti of Mont Blanc, 
and to the ancient glacial phenomena of those Alpine regions. 
TTis elucidation of the geological structiue demonstrated that 
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certain anomalous occurrences of fossils were due to repeated 
interfoldings of the strata and to complicated overthrust faults. 
In 1867 he published RecJierches gcolo^iques dans les parties 
de la Savene, du J^jemont et de la Stitsse votstnes dti Mont Blanc. 
He died at Geneva m June 1800. 

His son Ernest Favre (b. 1845) has written on the palaeon- 
tology and geology of Galicia, Savoy and the Fribourg Alps, 
and of the Caucasus and Crimea. 

FAVRE, JULES CLAUDE GABRIEL (180Q-1880), French 
statesman, was born at Lyons on the 21st of March 1809, and 
began his career as an ad\ ocate. From the time of the revolu- 
tion of 1830 he openly declared himself a republican, and in 
political trads he seized the opportunity to express his opinions 
After the revolution of 1848 he was elected deputy for Lyons 
to the Constituent Assembly, where he sat among the moderate 
republicans, voting against the socialists When Louis Nrpoleon 
was elected President of France, Favre made himself conspicuous 
by his opposition, and on the 2nd of December 1851 he tried with 
Victor Hugo and others to organize an armed resistance in the 
streets of Paris After the coup d'etat he withdrew from politics, 
resumed his profession, and distinguished himself by his defence 
of Felice Orsini, the perpetrator of the attack against the life 
of N.ipoleori HI In 1858 he was elected deputy for Pans, and 
was one nt the “Fne” who ga\e the signal for the republican 
opposition to the Empire. In 1863 he became the head of his 
party, and dilivcrcd a number of addresses denouncing the Mexi- 
can expedition and the 0(rupation of Rome These addressee, 
el()(iuent, clear and incisi\e won him a seat in the P'rench 
Academy in 1867 With Thurs he opposed the declaration cd 
war against Prussia in 1870, and at the news of the defeat of 
Napoleon Ilf. at Sedan he demanded from the Legislative 
Assembly the deposition of the emperor In the government of 
National Defence he became \ icc-prcsident und(T General Trochii, 
and minister of foieign affairs, with the onerous task of negotiat^ 
ing peace with \ icturious Germany. He piovcd to be less adroit 
as a diploniat than he had been as an orator, and committed 
several iiiepaiable blunders Ills famous statement on the 
6tb of September 1870 that he would not yield to Germane 
an inch ol tciiitoiy nor a single stone of the fortresses” was a 
piece of oratoiv which Bismarck met on the roth by his declara- 
tion to Favre that tlie cession of Alsace and of Lorraine wms the 
indispensable condition of peace. He also made the mistake 
of not ha\ mg an assembly elected w'hich would have more regular 
powers than the go\ eminent of National Defence, and of opposing 
the removal of the government fiom Pans during the siege. In 
the peace negotiations he allowed Bismarck to get the better 
ot him, and airanged for the aimistirc of the 28th of Juno 1871 
without knowing the situation of the armies, and wdthoiit 
consulting the goveintnent at Bordeaux. By a grave oversight 
he neglected to inform Gambetta that the army of the East 
(80,000 men) was nut included m the armistice, and it was thus 
obliged to retreat to neutial territory. He gave no proof what- 
ever of diplomatic skill in the negotiations for the treatv of Frank- 
fort, and It was Ihsmank w'ho imposed all the conditions. He 
withdrew from the ministr)', discredited, on the 2nd of August 
1871, but remained in the chamber of deputies Elected senator 
on the 30th of January 1876, he continued to support the govern- 
ment of the republic against the reactionary opposition, until his 
<]eath on the 20th of January 1880. 

His works include many speeches and addresses, notably 
'La Libcrte de la Pres-^r (i8p)\ Defense de L\ Orstni (r8o6), 
Discours de reception d L Academic franfaise (1868), Discours sur 
la Itberte interieure (1869) In I.e Converjiement de la Defense 
Nationalc, 3 vols., 1871-187;, he explained his role in 1870-1871 
After his di'ath his family j)ublishcd his speeches, in 8 volumes. 

See G H.LUotaiix, TTi^tone ch la prance contcmpoiaiue (1903, &c ) , 
also E. Bcnoit-Lcvy, Jules Fane (1884) 

PAVUS (T^at fur honeycomb), a <!isease of the scalp, but occur- 
ring occasionrilly on any part of the skin, and even at times on 
mucous membranes. The uncomplicated appearance is that 
of a number of yellowish, eircular, cup-shaped crusts (scutula) 
grouped in patches like a piece of honejxomb, each about the 


size of a split pea, with a hair projecting in the centie. Th.se 
increase in size and become crusted over, so that the character- 
istic lesion can only be seen round the edge of the scab Growth 
continues to take place for several months, when scab and 
scutulum come away, leaving a shining bare patch destitute 
of hair. The disease is essentially chronic, lasting from ten to 
tw'enty years. It is caused by the growth of a fungus, and 
pathologically is the reaction of the tissues to the growTh. It 
w'as the first disease in which a fungus was discoverec^— by 
J. L. Schonlein in 1839 ; the discovery was published in a brief 
note of twenty lines m Mullers Archw for that \(ar (p. 82), 
the fungus having been subsequently named by U Kemak 
A chorion Schonleimi after its discoverer. 1 'he achorion consisis 
of slender, mycelial threads matted together, bearing oval, 
nucleated gonidia either free or jointed. The spores would 
appear to enter through the unbroken cutaneous surface, and 
to germinate mostly in and around the hair-follicle and some- 
t!me*s in the shaft of the hair. In 1892 two other species of the 
fungus were described by P G. Fnria and Frank, the Favus 
^rtseus, giving rise to greyish-) ellow «cutula, and the Favus 
sulphureus celertor, causing sulphur-yellow scutula of a rapid 
grow'th Favus is commonest among the poorer Jew^s of Russia, 
Poland, Hungary, Galicia and the Fast, and among the 
‘^ame class ot Mahommedans in I'urkey, Asia Minor, Syria, 
Persia, Egypt, Algiers, It is not rare m the southern depart- 
ments of France, in some jiarts of Italy, and in Scotland. It 
IS spread by contagion, usually from cats, often, however, from 
mice, fcnvls or clogs Lack of personal elcxinliness is an almost 
necessary factor in its de\elopment, but any one m delicate 
health, especaally if suffering from phthisis, seems especially 
liable to contract it Before treatment can be l>egun the scabs 
must he removed by means of earbolized oil, and the head 
thoroughly cleansed with soft soap Ihe cnire is then brought 
about by the judicious use of parasiticides If the nails are 
alTectecl, avulsion will j)rol)abl) be netxled before the disease can 
be reached. 

FAWCETT, HENRY (1833-1884), English politician and 
economist, was born at Salisbury on the 26th of August 1833. 
His father, William Fawxett, a native of Kirkby Lonsdale, in 
Westniorland, started life as a draper's assistant at Salisbur), 
opened a draper’s shop on his own account in the market-place 
there in 1825, married a solicitor's daughter of the citv, became 
a prominent local man, took a farm, developed his north-c'ountrv 
sporting instincts, and clispla\ ed his shrewdness by successful 
speculations in Cornish mining Ills second son, Henry, inherited 
a full measure of his shrewdness, along with his masculine energy, 
Ills straightforwardness, his perseverance and his fondness for 
fishing. The father was ai'tive in electioneering matters, and his 
wafe wars an ardent reformer. Henr}^ Fawcett was educated 
locally and at King’s College school, London, and proceeded 
to Peterhouse, Cambridge, in October 1*852, migrating in 1853 
to Trinity Hal) He was seventh wrangler in 1856, and was 
elected to a fellow'ship at his college 

He had already attained some prominence as an orator at 
the Cambridge Union. Before he left school he had formed 
the ambition of entering parliament, and, being a poor man, he 
resolved to approach the House of Commons through a career 
at the bar. He had already entered Lincoln’s Inn His prospects, 
how'cvcr, were shattered by a calamity which befell him in 
Septemlier 1858, when two stray pellets fn^m his father’s fow'lirg- 
picce passed through the glasses he was wearing and blinded 
him for life. Within ten minutes after his accident he had made 
up his mind “ to stick to his old pursuits as much as possible.” 
He kept up all recreations contributing to the enjoyment of life ; 
he fished, rowed, skated, took abundant walking and horse 
exercise, and learnt to play cards with marked parks Sotm 
after his accident he established his headquarters at Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge', entered cordially into the social life of the 
ctdlege, And came to be regarded by man\' as a typical ('airbridge 
man. He gave up mathematics (for w'hich he had little aptitude), 
and specialized in political economv. He paid ccmparati\elv 
little attention to economic histor}*, b’’t he was in the main a 
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devout believer in economic theory, as represented by Ricardo 
and his school. The later philosophy of the subject he believed 
to be summed up in one book, Mill’s Prtnaples of Political 
Economy y which he regarded as the indispensable “ vade mecum ” 
of every politician. Jle was not a great reader, and Mill probably 
never had a serious rival m his regard, though he was much 
impressed by Buckle’s History of Civilization and Darwin’s 
Origin of Species when they severally appeared. He made a 
great impression in 1859 with a paper at the British Association, 
and he soon became a familiar figure there and at various lecture 
halls in the north as an exponent of orthodox economic theory. 
Of the sincerity of his faith he gave the strongest evidence 
by his desire at all times to give a practical application to his 
views and submit them to the test of experiment. Among 
Mill’s disciples he was, no doubt, far inferior as an economic 
thinker to Crimes, but as a popularizer of the system and a 
demonstrator of its principles by concrete examples he had no 
rival. His power of exposition was illustrated in his Manual of 
Political Economy (1863), of which in twenty years as many as 
20,000 copies were sold. Alexander Macmillan had suggested 
the book, and it appeared just in time to serve as a credential, 
when, in the autumn of 1863, Fawcett stood and was elected 
for the Chair of Political Economy at Cambridge. The appoint- 
ment attached him permanently to Cambridge, gave him an 
income, and showed that he was competent to discharge duties 
from which a blind man is often considered to be debarred. 
He was already a member of the Political Economy Club, and 
was becoming well known in political circles as an advanced 
Radical. In January 1863, after a spirited though abortive 
attempt in Southwark, he was only narrowly beaten for the 
borough of Cambridge. Early in 1864 he was adopted as one 
of the Liberal candidates at Brighton, and at the general election 
of 1865 he was elected by a large majority. Shortly after his 
•lection he became engaged to Millicent, daughter of Mr Newson 
Garrett of Akleburgh, Suffolk, and in 1867 he was married. 
Mrs Fawcett (b. 1847) became well known for her social and 
literary work, and especially as an advocate, in the press and 
on the platform, of women’s suffrage and the higher education 
and independent employment of women. And after her husband’s 
death, as well as during his lifetime, she was a prominent leader 
in these movements. 

Fawcett entered parliament just in time to see the close of 
Palmerston’s career and to hail the adoption by Gladstone of 
a programme of reform to which most of the laissez-faire 
economists gave assent. He was soon known as a forcible 
speaker, and quickly overcame the imputation that he was 
academic and doctrinaire, though it is true that a certain 
monotony in delivery often gave a slightly too didactic tone to 
his discourses. But it was as the uncompromising critic of the 
political shifts and expedients of his leaders that he attracted 
most attention. He constantly insisted upon the right of 
exercising private judgment, and he especially devoted himself 
to the defence of causes which, as he thought, were neglected 
both by his official leaders and by his Radical comrades. Re- 
elected for Brighton to the parliament of 1868-1874, he greatly 
hampered the government by his persistence in urging the 
abolition of clerical fellowships and the payment of election 
expenses out of the rates, and by opposing the “ permissive 
compulsion ” clauses of the Elementary Education Bill, and the 
exclusion of agricultural children from the scope of the act. 
His hatred of weak concessions made him the terror of parlia- 
mentary wirepullers, and in 1871 he was not undeservedly spoken 
of inThe Times as the most “ thorough Radical now in the House.” 
His liberal ideals were further shocked by the methods by 
which Gladstone achieved the abolition of Army Purchase. 
His disgust at the supineness of the cabinet in dealing with the 
problems of Indian finance and the growing evil of Commons 
Enclosures were added to the catalogue of grievances which 
Fawcett drew up in a powerful article, On the Present Position 
of the Government,’^ in the Fortnightly Review for November 
1871. In 1867 he had opposed the expenses of a ball given to 
the sultan at the India office being charged upon the Indian 


budget. In 1870 he similarly opposed the taxation of the 
Indian revenue with the cost of presents distributed by the duke 
of Edinburgh in India. In 1871 he went alone into the lobby 
to vote against the dowry granted to the princess Louise. The 
soundness of his principles was not impeached, but his leaders 
looked askance at him, and from 1871 he was severely shunned 
by the government whips. Their suspicion was justified when 
in 1873 Fawcett took a leading share in opposing Gladstone’s 
scheme for university education in Ireland as too denominational, 
and so contributed largely to a conclusive defeat of the Gladstone 
ministry. 

From 1869 to 1880 Fawcett concentrated his energies upon 
two important subjects which had not hitherto been deemed 
worthy of serious parliamentary attention. The first of these 
was the preservation of commons, especially those near large 
towns ; and the second was the responsibility of the British 
government for the amendment of Indian finance. In both 
cases the success which he obtained exhibited the sterling sense 
and shrewdness which made up such a great part of Fawcett’s 
character. In the first case Fawcett’s great triumph was the 
enforcement of the general principle that each annual Enclosure 
Act must be scrutinized by parliament and judged in the light 
of its conformity to the interests of the community at large. 
Probably no one did more than he did to prevent the disafforesta- 
tion of Epping Forest and of the New Forest. From 1869 he 
regularly attended the meetings of the Commons Preservation 
Society, and he remained to tlie end one of its staunchest sup- 
porters. His intervention in the matter of Indian finance, 
which gained him the sobriquet of the “ member for India,” 
led to no definite legislative achievements, but it called forth 
the best energies of his mind and helped to rouse an apathetic 
and Ignorant public to its duties and responsibilities. Fawcett 
was defeated at Brighton in p^ebruary 1874. Two months 
later, however, he was elected for Hackney, and retained the 
seat during his life. He was promptly replaced on the Indian 
Finance Committee, and continued his searching inquiries with 
a view to promote a stricter economy in the Indian budget, and 
a more effective responsibility in the management of Indian 
accounts. 

As an opponent of the Disraeli government (1874-1880) 
Fawcett came more into line with the Liberal leaders. In foreign 
politics he gave a general adhesion to Gladstone’s views, but he 
continued to devote much attention to Indian matters, and it 
was during this period that he produced two of his best publica- 
tions. His Free Trade and Protection (1878) illustrated his 
continued loyalty to Cobdenite ideas. At the .same time his 
admiration for Palmerston and his repugnance to schemes of 
Home Rule show that he was not by any means a peace-at-any- 
price man. He thought that the Cobdenites had deserved well 
of their country, but he always maintained that their foreign 
politics were biased to e.xcess by purely commercial considera- 
tions. As befitted a writer whose linguistic gifts were of the 
slenderest, Fawcett’s English was a sound homespun, clear and 
unpretentious. In a vigorous employment of the vernacular 
he approached Cobbett, whose writing he justly admired. 
The second publication was his Indian Finance (1880), three 
essays reprinted from the Nineteenth Century^ with an intro- 
duction and appendix. When the Liberal party returned to 
power in 1880 Gladstone offered Fawcett a place in the new 
government as postmaster-general (without a seat in the cabinet). 
On Egyptian and other questions of foreign policy Fawcett was 
often far from being in full harmony with his leaders, but his 
position in the government naturally enforced reserve. He was, 
moreover, fully absorbed by his new administrative functions. 
He gained the sympathy of a class which he had hitherto done 
little to conciliate, that of public officials, and he showed himself 
a most capable head of a public department. To his readiness 
in adopting suggestions, and his determination to push business 
through instciS of allowing it to remain permanently in the 
stage of preparation and circumlocution, the public is mainly 
indebted for five substantial postal reforms :-^i) The parcels 
post, (2) postal orders, (3) sixpenny telegrams, (4) the banking 
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of small savings by means of stamps, (5) increased facilities for 
life insurance and annuities. In connexion with these last two 
improvements Fawcett, in 1880, with the assistance of Mr James 
C ardin, took great pains in drawing up a small pamphlet called 
Aids to Thrift, of which over a million copies were circulated 
gratis. A very useful minor innovation of his provided for the 
announcement on every pillar-box of the time of the “ next 
collection.’^ In the post office, as elsewhere, he was a strong 
advocate of the employment of women. Proportional representa- 
tion and the extension of franchise to women were both political 
doctrines which he adopted very early m his career, and never 
abandoned. Honours were showered upon him during his later 
years. He was made an honorary D C.L. of Oxford, a fellow 
of the Royal Society, and was in 1883 elected lord rector of 
(Glasgow University. But the stress of departmental work soon 
began to tell upon his health. In the autumn of 1882 he had a 
sharp attack of diphtheria complicated by typhoid, from which 
he never properly recovered. He resumed his activities, but on 
the 6th of November 1884 he succumbed at Cambridge to an 
attack of congestion of the lungs. He was buried m Trump- 
ington churchyard, near Cambridge, and to his memory were 
erected a monument in Westminster Abbey, a statue in Salis- 
bury market-place, and a drinking fountain on the Thames em- 
bankment. 

Jn economic matters Fawcett’s position can best be described 
as transitional. He believed in co-operation almost as a panacea 
In other matters he clung to the old latssez-fatre theorists, and 
was a strong anti-socialist, with serious doubts about free 
education, though he supported the Factory Acts and wished 
their extension to agriculture. Apparent inconsistencies were 
harmonized to a great extent by his dominating anxiety to 
increase the well-being of the poor. One of his noblest traits 
was his kindliness and genuine affection for the humble and 
oppressed, country labourers and the like, for whom hi.« sympathies 
seemed alw'ays on the increase. Another was his disposition to 
interest himself in and to befriend younger men. In the great 
affliction of his youth Fawcett bore himself with a fortitude 
which It would be difficult to parallel. The effect of his blindness 
was, as the event proved, the reverse of calamitous. It brought 
the great aim and purpose of his life to maturity at an earlier 
date than would otherwise have been possible, and it had a 
mellowing influence upon his character of an exceptional and 
beneficent kind. As a youth he was rough and canny, with a 
suspicion of harshness. The kindness evoked by his misfortune, 
a strongly reciprocated family affection, a growing capacity for 
making and keeping friends — these and other causes tended to 
ripen all that was best, and apparently that only, in a strong 
i)ut somewhat stern character. His acerbity passed away, and 
m later life was reserved exclusively for official witnesses before 
parliamentary committees. Frank, helpful, conscientious to a 
fault, a shrewd gossip, and a staunch friend, he w’as a man 
whom no one could help liking. Several of his letters to his father 
and mother at different periods of his career are preserved in 
I-^slie Stephen’s admirable Life (1885), and show a goodness 
of heart, together with a homely simplicity of nature, which 
is most touching. In appearance Fawcett was gaunt and 
tall, over 6 ft. 3 in. in height, large of bone, and massive 
m limb. (T. Se.) 

FAWCETT, JOHN (1768^1837), English actor and playwright, 
was born on the 29th of August 1768, the son of an actor of the 
same name (d. 1793). At the age of eighteen he ran away from 
school and appeared at Margate as Courtall in The Belle's 
Stratagem ; afterwards he joined Tate Wilkinson’s company 
and turned from tragedy to low comedy parts. In 1791 he 
appeared at Coven t Garden, and in 1794 at the Hay market. 
Colman, then manager of that house, wrote a number of parts 
designed to suit his talents, and two of Fawcett’s greatest 
successes were as Dr. Pangloss in The Heir at Law (1797) and as 
Dr Ollapod in The Poor Gentleman (1798). He retired from 
the stage in 1830. 

FAWKES, FRANCIS (1720-1777), English poet and divine, 
was bom at Warmsworth, near Doncaster, Yorkshire, where 
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his father was rector, and was baptized on the 4th of April 1720, 
After studying at Jesus College, Cambridge, where he graduated 
M.A. in 1745, he took holy orders, and was successively curate 
of Bramham, curate of Croydon, vicar of Orpington, and rector 
of Hayes, and finally was made one of the chaplains to the princess 
of Wales. His first publication is said to have been Bramham 
Park, a Poem, in 1745 ; a volume of poems and translations 
appeared m 1761 ; and Partridge Shooting, an eclogue, in 1764.. 
His translations of the minor Greek poets — Anacreon, Sappho, 
Bion and Moschus, Musaeus, Theocritus and Apoflonius — ac- 
quired for him considerable fame, but they are less likely to be 
remembered than his fine song, “ Dear Tom, this brown jug, 
that now foams with mild ale.” Fawkes died on the 26th of 
August 1777. 

FAWKES, GUY (1570-1606), English “gunpowder plot’" 
conspirator, son of Edward Fawkes of York, a member of a 
good Yorkshire family and advocate of the archbishop of York’s 
consistory court, was baptized at St Michael le Belfrey at York 
on the i6th of April 1570. His parents were Protestants, and 
he was educated at the free school at York, where, it is said, 
John and Christopher Wright and the Jesuit Tesimond alias 
Greenway, afterwards implicated m the conspiracy, were his 
schoolfellows. On his father’s death m 1579 he inherited his 
property. Soon afterwards his mother married, as her second 
husband, Dionis Baynbrigge of Scotton in Yorkshire, to which 
place the family removed. Fawkes's stepfather was connected 
with many Roman Catholic families, and was probably a Roman 
Catholic himself, and Fawkes himself became a zealous adherent 
of the old faith. Soon after he had come of age he disposed of 
his property, and in 1593 went to Flanders and enlisted in the 
Spanish army, assisting at the capture of Calais by the Spanish 
in 1596 and gaining some military reputation. According to 
Father Greenway he was “ a man of great piety, of exemplary 
temperance, of mild and cheerful demeanour, an enemy of 
broils and disputes, a faithful friend and remarkable for his 
punctual attendance upon religious observances,” while his 
society was “ sought by all the most distinguished in the arch- 
duke’s camp for nobility and virtue.’^ He is described as “ tall, 
with brown hair and auburn beard.” 

In 1604 Thomas Winter, at the instance of Catesby, in whose 
mind the gunpowder plot had now taken definite shape, intro- 
duced himself to Fawkes in Flanders, and as “a confident 
gentleman,” “ best able for this business,” brought him on to 
England as assistant in the conspiracy. Shortly afterwards 
he was initiated into the plot, after taking an oath of secrecy, 
meeting Catesby, Thomas Winter, Thomas Percy and John 
Wright at a house liehind St Clement’s (see Gunpowder Plot 
and Catesby, Robert). Owing to the fact of his being unknown 
in London, to his exceptional courage and coolness, and probably 
to his experience in the wars and at sieges, the actual accomplish- 
ment of the design was entrusted to Fawkes, and when the house 
adjoining the parliament house was hired in Percy’s name, he 
took charge of it as Percy’s servant, under the name of Johnson. 
He acted as sentinel while the others worked at the mine in 
December 1604, probably directing their operations, and on 
the discovery of the adjoining cellar, situated immediately 
beneath the House of Lords, he arranged in it the barrels of gun- 
powder, which he covered over with firewood and coals and with 
iron bars to increase the force of the explosion. When all was 
ready in May 1605 Fawkes was despatched to Flanders to 
acquaint Sir William Stanley, the betraver of Deventer, and the 
intriguer Owen with the plot. He returned m August and brought 
fresh gunpowder into the cellars to replace any which might 
be spoilt by damp. A slow match was prepared which would 
give him a quarter of an hour in which to escape from the ex- 
plosion. On Saturday, the 26th of October, lA)rd Monteagle 
(qv) received the mysterious letter which revealed the con- 
spiracy and of which the conspirators received information 
the following day. They, nevertheless, after some hesitation, 
hoping that the government would despise the warning, deter- 
mined to proceed with their plans, and were encouraged in their 
resolution by Fawkes, who visited the cellar on the 30th and 
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reported that nothing had been moved or touched. He returned 
accordingly to his lonely and perilous vigil on the 4th of 
November. On that day the earl of Suffolk, as lord chamberlain, 
visited the vault, accompanied by Monteagle, remarked the 
quantity of faggots, and asked Fawkes, now described as “a very 
tall and desper.ite fellow,’' who it was that rented the cellar. 
Percy’s name, which Fawkes gave, aroused fresh suspicions 
and they retired to inform the king. At about ten o’clock Robert 
Keyes brought Faw'kes from Percy a watch, that he might 
know how the anxious hours were passing, and very shortly 
afterwards he was arrested, and the gunpowder discovered, by 
Thomas Knyvett, a Westminster magistrate. Fawkes was 
brought into the king’s l 3 edchamber, where the ministers had 
hastily iisscniblc<], at one o'clock. He maintained an attitude 
of defiance and of “ Roman resolution,” smiled scornfully at 
his questioners, making no secret of his intentions, replied 
to the king, w'ho asked why he would kill him, that the pope 
had excommunicated him, that “ dangerous (lii>eases icquire a 
desperate remedy,” adding fiercely to the Scottish courtiers 
who surrounded him that “ one of his objects was to blow back 
the Scots into ScotIan< 1 .” His only regiet was the failure of 
the scheme. “ Ho carneth himself,” writes Salishuiy to Sir 
Charles Cornwallis, ambassador at Madrid, ** without any feare 
or perturbation . . . ; under all this action he is noe more 
dismayed, nay scarce any more trouliled than if he w’as taken for 
a poor robbery upon the highwa}',” declaring that he is ready 
to die, and rather wishelh 10,000 deaths, than willingly to accuse 
his master or any other.” lie refused stubbornly on the following 
days to give information concerning his accomplices ; on the 
8th he gave a narrative of the plot, but it was not till the gth, 
when the fugitive conspirators had been taken at Holbeche, 
that torture could wring from him their names. 1 1 is imperfect 
Signature to his confession of this date, consisting only of his 
Christian name and written in a faint and tremf)ling Hand, is 
probably a ghastly testimony to the seventy of the torture 
(“ per gradus ad tma ”) which James had ordered to be applied 
if he would not otherwise confess and the “ gentler tortures ” 
were unavailing, — a hoiiible practice unrecognized by the law 
of England, but usually employed and justified at this time m 
cases of treason to obtain information. He w'as trier!, together 
with the two Winters, John Grant, Aml’irosc Rokewood, Robert 
Keyes and Thomas Bates, before a special commission in West- 
minster Hall on the 27th of January 1606. In his case there 
could be no defence and he was found guilty. He suffered 
death in company with Thomas Winter, Rokewood and Keyes 
on the 31 St, being drawn on a hurdle from the Tower to the 
Parliament House, opposite which he was executed. He made 
a short speech on thv‘ scaffold, expressing his repentance, and 
mounted the ladder lust and with assistance, being weak from 
torture and illness The usual barbarities practised upon him 
after he had fK'cn cut down from the gallows were infiictcd on a 
tiodv from which all life had already fled. 

Bibliography . — Hist of Ene;lnitd^ by S R (iardmer, vol i ] 
ancl the «iame author's Whai Gunpowder Plot tvas (1807) , What was 
the Gtinpowdet Plot? by J Gerard (1897) • (runpowdet Plot, by 
D. Jardmo (1857), Calendar of btate Pajp Dorn 160^ dOio , State 
Tnals, \oi 11 , Anhaeolo^ia, xii, 200, H. \Vin\\()0(rs Memnnah , 
Notes and Querns, vi vii, 233, viii 136 , The luiwkeses of York 
in the i6th Centurv, l)y H Davies (1850) , Diet of Nat Riog and 
authoritit's cited there Ihe olticial account (untrustworthy m 
cktails) IS the 'True and Petfid Relation of the Whole Pfoaedini^t, 
against the laic most Barbarous Tiaitors (1O06), lepnnti'd by Bishop 
Barlow of Lincoln as The Gunpowder Treason (1^79) See also 
Gunpowder Piot 

Tlie lantern said to be Guy Fawkes’s is in the Bodleian library at 
Oxford (P C. V ) 

FAY, ANDRAS (1786-1864), Hungarian poet and author, 
was bom on the 30th of May 1786, at Kuhany m the county of 
Zemplin, and was educated for the law at the Protestant college 
of S 4 iospatak. His Mrsek (Fables), the first edition of which 
appeared at Vienna in 1820, evinced his powers of satire and 
invention, and won him the wcdl-mentcd applause of his country- 
men. These fables, which, on account of their originality and 
simplicity, caused Fay to be regarded as the Hungarian Aesop, 


were translated into German by Petz (Raab, 1825), and partly 
into English by E, D. Butler, IJim^arian Poems and Fables 
(London, 1877). Fdy wrote also numerous poems, the chief of 
which are to be found in the collections Bokreta (Nosegay) (Pest, 
1807), and Frts Bokreta (Fresh Nosegay) (Pest, i8rb) He also 
composed plays and romances and tales. In 1.83^ Fay was 
elected to the Hungarian diet, and was for a tunc the leader 
of the opposition party. It is to him that the Pest Savings 
Bank owes its origin, and he was one oi the chief founders 
of the Hungarian National theatre. Ik* died on too 26th of 
July 1864. His earlier works were collected at Pest (1843- 
1844, 8 vols.). The most noteworthy ot his later woiks is a 
humorous novel entitled Jdvor orvos es Bakator Amhrus szolgdia 
(Jdvor the Doctor and fits servant Ambrose Bakaioi) (Ik.-^t 1855, 
3 vols.) 

FAYAL (Fatal), a Portuguese island in the Atlantic Ocean, 
forming part of the Azores arcliipelago. Pop. (1900) 22,262 ; 
area, 63 sq. m. Fayal, i.e. “ the beech wood,” was so called 
from tlie former abundance of tlie Mvr/nf fuvo, which its dis- 
coverers mistook for beech trees, it is one of the most fi cquented 
ot the Azores, for it lies directly in the tiack of vessels crossing 
the Atlantic, and has an excellent haibour at Hnrta {(fv), a 
town of 6574 inhabitants. Gedros (3278) and Feteira (2002) 
aic the othci chief towns. The so-( ailed “ luiyal wane,” which 
was largely exported from the Azores in the igtli century, was 
really the produce of Pico, a laigcr isKiiid lying to the cast. 
The women of Fayal maniilacture line lace from the agave 
threaii. They also ex. cute carvings in snow-white fig-tree 
pith, and cairy on the liner kinds of basket-making A small 
valley, called Flemengos, perpetuates the n<une of the Flemish 
settlers, who have left their mark on the physical appearance 
of the inhabitants. (See A /ores.) 

FAYETTEVILLE, a city and the county-seat of Washington 
county, Arkansas, U S.A , about 150 in. N.W. ol J/itlle Rock. 
Poj). (i8c)o) 2942 ; (1900) 4061. Fayetteville is served by the 
St Louis & San Francisco railway. The city lies about j-|oo it. 
above the sea, m the Ozark Mountain legion. There is much 
fine scenery in the neighbourhood, there are mineral springs 
near by, and the place lias become known as a siimincr resort. 
Fayetteville is the seat ol the LTnner.sity of Arkansas (incor- 
porated 1S7T ; opened 1872 ; co-educutional), which includes 
the following departments : at Fayettoville, a college of liberal 
arts, science and engineering, a conservatory of music and art, 
a preparatory school, and an agricultuial c'ollege and agricultural 
experiment station ; at Little Rock, a medical school and a law 
school, ancl at Pine Bluff, the Branch Normal College for negroes. 
In 1908 the university had 122 instructors and a total enrolment 
of 1725 students. In Fayetteville there arc a National cemetery 
with 1236 soldiers’ graves (782 “ unknown ”) and a Confederate 
cemetery with 725 graves and a mcmunal monument. In the 
vicinity of Fayetteville there are deposits of coal ; and the city 
!s in a fine fruit-growing region, apples being the principal crop. 
Much of the surrounding country is still covered with timber. 
Among manufactures axe lumber, spokes, handles, waggons, lime, 
evaporated fruit and flour. 

The first settlement on the site of what is now Fayetteville 
was made between 1820 and 1825 ; when Washington county 
was created m 1828 the place became ibe oount>-scal, and it 
was called Washington Court-house until 1829, when it received 
its present name, 'i'he citizens of Fayetteville were mainly 
Confederate sympathizers ; P'avcttcvillc was raided by Ecderal 
cavalry on the 14th of July i«S()2, and wa.s permanently occupied 
hy Federal troops in the autumn of the same yc*ar. Con- 
federate cavalry under Bngadier-Gcnctal William Lewis Cabeil 
attacked the city on the i8th of Apiil 1863, but wcie driven oli 
The town was burned m August 1863, and shelled on tlie 3rd i»f 
November 1864, after the buttle of Jk’a Ridge, by a dclachTneiit 
of General Puce’s army. Fayetteville was mcorponned as a 
town in 1841, and in 1859 received a city charter, which was 
abolished by act of the Legislature in 1867 ; under a general law 
of 1869 the town was re-incorporatecl ; and m tqoG it became a 
city of the first class, 
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FAYETTEVILLE, a city and the county-seat of Cumberland 
county, North Carolina, U.S.A., on the W. bank of the Cape Fear 
river (at the head of steamboat navigation), about 80 m. N.W. 
of Wilmington. Pop. (1890) 4222 ; (1900) 4670, of whom 
2221 were negroes. It is served by the Atlantic Coast Line 
railway and the short Raleigh & Southport railway, and by 
steamboat lines to Wilmington. A scheme was set on foot for 
the improvement by canalization of the Cape Fear river above 
Wilmington under a Federal project of 1902, which provided for 
a channel 8 ft. deep at low water from Wilmington to Fayetteville. 
Below Wilmington the improvement of the river channel, 270 ft. 
wide and 16 ft. deep, was completed in 1889, and the project 
of 1889 provided for an increase in depth to 20 ft. Pine forests 
surround the town, and oaks and elms of more than a century’s 
growth shade its streets. Fayetteville has two hospitals (each 
with a tjaining school for nurses), and is the seat of a state coloured 
normal school and of the Donaldson military school. Several 
creeks and the upper Cape Fear rn er furnish considerable water- 
power, and in or near Fayetteville are manufactories of cotton 
goods, silk, lumber, w'ooden-warc, turpentine, carnages, wagons, 
ploughs, edge tools and Hour. Tn the earlier half of the iqth 
century hayctteville was a great inland market for the western 
part of the state, lor eastern 'lennessee and for south-western 
Virginia. There is a large vineyard in the vicinity ; truck- 
gardening is an important industry in the surrounding country : 
and Fayetteville is a shipping centre tor small fruits and vege- 
tables, espe( lally lettuce, melons and berries. The muna ipality 
owns Its water-works and its electric-lighting plant. The vicinity 
was settled between 1729 and 1747 by Iliglilanders, the settle- 
ment called ( robs (reck lying w'lthin the present limits of I’avette- 
ville. In by an a(.t of the tissembly, a town was laid out 

including Ooss Creek, and was named Campbelltown (or “ Camp- 
beltown"); but in 1784, wlien Lalayette visited the towm, Us 
name was changed m his honour to Fayetteville, though the 
name (Toss (Teek continued to be used locally for many years 
Flora McDonald, tho famous Scottish heroine, came to (^ainpbcll- 
town in Apiil 1775 with her husband and children, and here she 
seems to have lived during the remainder of that year. 'I’he 
general assembly of the state met at hayetteville in 1787, 178S 
and 17S9 (Newl)crn, 'karboro, Hillslxiro and Fayetteville all 
being nvals at this time for tlie honour of Ix'coming the permanent 
capital) ; and in 1789 the Federal constitution was here rutifiLd 
for North ('arolina. In 1831 most of the town w'as burned. 
At the outbreak ot the Civil Wai, the state authorities seized the 
United States Arsenal at Fayetteville, which contained 37,000 
muskets and a complete equipment tor a battery of light artillery. 
In March 18O5 General W. T. Sherman and his army took 
possession of the town, destroyed the arsenal, and did consider- 
able damage to property. FayettoMlle was chartered as a city 
m 1893. A serious flood occurred in August 1908. 

FAYRER, SIR JOSEPH, Bart. (1824-1907), English physician, 
was born at Plymouth on the 6th of December 1824. Alter 
studying medicine at Charing Cross hospital, London, he was 
in 1847 appointed medical oflicer ot II.M.S. “ Victoiy,’’ and 
soon afterwards accompanied the 3rd Lord Mount-Edgeumbe on 
a tour through Europe, in the course of which he saw fighting 
at Palermo and Rome. Appointed an assistant surgeon in 
Bengal in 1850, he went through the Burmese campaign of 1852 
and was political assistant and Residency surgeon at Lucknow 
during the Mutiny. From 1839 to 1872 he was professor of 
surgery at the Medical College of Calcutta, and when the prince 
of Wales made his tour in India he was appointed to accompany 
him as physician. Returning from India, he acted as president 
of the Medical Board of the India oflice from 1874 to 1893, and in 
1896 he was created a baronet. Sir Joseph Fayicr, who became 
a fellow of the Royal Society in 1877, wrote much on subjects 
connected with the practice of medicine in India, and was 
especially kiiowai for his studies on the poisonous snakes 
of that country and on the physiological effects produced by 
their virus {Thanatopludia of India, 1872). In 1900 appeared 
his Recollections of my Life, He died at Falmouth or the 21st 
of May 1907. 


FAYUM, a mudiria (province) of Upper Egypt, having an area 
of 490 sq. m. and a population (1907) of 441.583. The capital, 
Medinet el-Fayum, is 81 m. S S.W. of (!airo by rail. The Fayum 
proper is an oasis in the Libyan Desert, its eastern IxDrder being 
about 15 m. west of the Nile. It is connected with that river 
by the Bahr Yusuf, which reaches the oasis through a gap in 
the hills separating the province from the >»ile Valley. South- 
west of the Fayum, and forming part of the mudiria, is the 
Gharak depression. Another depression, entirely barren, the 
Wadi Rayan, covering 280 sq. m., lies west of the Gharak. The 
whole region is below sea-level, and save for the gap mentioned 
is encircled by the Libv an hills. I'he low^est part of the province, 
the north-west end, is occupied bv the Birket el Rerun, or Lake 
of the Horns, whose surface level is 140 ft. below that of the sea. 
The lake covers about 78 sq. m. 

Differing from the typical oasis, whose fertility depends on 
water obtained from springs, the cultivated lanrl m the Fayum 
is formed of Nile mud brought down by the Bahr Vusuf. From 
this channel, 15 m. in length from Lahun, at the entrance of 
the gap in the hills, to Medina, several canals branch off and by 
these the province is irrigated, the drainage water flowing into 
the Birket cl Rerun. Over 400 sq m. of the Fayum is cultivated, 
the chief crops being cereals and cotton. The completion of 
the Assuan dam by ensuiing a fuller supply of water enabled 
20,000 acres of land, previously unirrigated and untaxed, to be 
In ought under cultivation m the three \ears 1903-1005. 'three 
crops are obtained in twenty months. The province is noted for 
Its figs and grapes, the figs being of exceptionally good quality. 
Olives are also cultivated. Rose trees are ver}' numerous 
and most of the attar of roses of Lgypt is manufactured in 
the province. The Fayum aKo possesses an excellent breed 
of sheep. Lake Kerim abounds in fish, notaldy the btdti (Nile 
carp), of which ronsidrrable quantities are sent to Uairo. 

Medmet el-Favum (or ]\Ieclina), the capital of the province, 
IS a great agricullural centre, with a population which increased 
from 26,000 in 1882 to 37.320 m 1907, and has several large 
bazaars, mosques, baths and a much-frequented weekly market. 
I'hc Bahr Yusuf runs through the towm, its banks lined with 
houses. There are two bridges o\er the stream: one of three 
arches, %which carries the mam street and bazaar, and one of two 
arches over which is built the Kait Hey mosque. Mounds north 
of the town mark the site of Arsinoe, earlier Crocodilopolis, 
where was worshipped the sacred crocodile kept m the Lake 
of Moeris. Besides Medina there arc several other towns in the 
province, among them Seriuns and Tomia to the north of Medina 
and Senaru and Abuksa on the road to the lake, all served by rail- 
ways. 'I here are also, espcciallv m the neighbourhot)d of the 
lake, many ruins of ancient villages and cities, 'fhe Fa\nim 
is the site of the I^ke of Moeris (q v ) of the ancient Egyptians — 
a lake of which Birket el Rerun is the shrunken remnant. 

See The Favnm and Lake Moens, bv Major (Sir) R 11 . Brown, R E. 
(London, 1802), a valuable contribution to the condition of the 
province at that date, it^ coiintMOn with Lake ^loeiis and its possi- 
bilities in the luture , 7 lu Assuaii Resetvot) and I ake Moeris (London, 
IQ04), by Sir William Willcocks - -with text m English, French and 
A 1 able — a consideration ot irrigation possibilities ; The Topography 
and Oeoiogy of the Tayum Trottiuc of Egypt, by H, J. L, Ileadnull 
(Cairo, 1905), 

FAZOGLI, or Fazokl, a district of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 
cut by 1 1"" N. and bounded E. and S. by Abyssinia. It forms part 
of the foot-hills of the Abyssinian plateau and is traversed by 
the Blue Nile and its affluent the Tiimat. Immediately south is 
tho auriferous Beni Shangul country. The chief gold-washmgs 
he (in Ab\ ssinian territory) on the W’est '^lope of the hills draining 
to the W hite Nile. Here is the steep Jt*bel-l)ul, which appears 
to contain rich gold-bearing reefs, as gold is found in all the 
ravines on its flanks, 'I'he auriferous region extends into Sudanese 
teiiitory, gold dust being found m all the khors coming from 
Jebel Faronge on the S.E. frontier. The inhabitants of Fazogli, 
who are governed, under the Sudan administration, by their 
own meks or kings, are Berta and other Shangalla tribes with 
an admixture of Funj blood, the country having been con- 
quered by the Funj rulers of Sennar at the close of the 15th 
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century. There are also Arab settlements. Fazogli, the residence 
of the principal mek, is a straggling town built some 800 yds. 
from the left bank of the Blue Nile near the Tumat confluence, 
434 m. by river above Khartum and opposite Famaka, the 
headquarters of the Egyptians in this region between 1839 and 
1883. Above Famaka and near the Abyssinian frontier is the 
prosperous town of Kiri, while Abu Shaneina on the Nile below 
Fazogli is the spot where the trade route from Beni Shangul 
strikes the river. The chief imports from Abyssinia are coffee, 
cattle, transport animals and gold. Durra and tobacco are the 
principal crops. The local currency includes rings of gold, specially 
made as a circulating medium. 

FKA, CARLO (i 753-1836), Italian archaeologist, was born 
at Pigna in Piedmont on the 2nd of February 1753, and studied 
law in Rome. He received the degree of doctor of laws from 
the university of La Sapienza, but archaeology gradually ab- 
sorbed his attention, and with the view of obtaining better 
opportunities for his researches in 1798 he took orders. For 
political reasons he was obliged to take refuge in Florence ; 
on his return in 1799 he was imprisoned by the Neapolitans, at 
that time in occupation of Rome, as a Jacobin, but shortly 
afterwards liberated and appointed Commissario delle Antichitk 
and librarian to Prince Chigi. He died at Rome on the 18th of 
March 1836. 

Fea revised, with notes, an Italian translation of J. J. Winckel- 
mann's Geschichte der Kunst, and also added notes to some of G. L. 
Biancom’s works. Among his onginal writings the pnncipal are . — 
Miscellanea fi ologtca, crtttca, e anhquarta , V Iniegritd del Panteone 
rxvendicata a M Agrtppa ; Frammentt dt fasti consolart ; Iscrtztoni 
di monumentt pubbhcht ; and Descriztone dt Roma. 

FEARNE, CHARLES (1742-1794), English jurist, son of 
Charles Fearne, judge-advocate of the admiralty, was born in 
London in 1742, and was educated at Westminster school. 
He adopted the legal profession, but, though well fitted by his 
talents to succeed as a barrister, he neglected his profession and 
devoted most of his attention and his patrimony to the prosecu- 
tion of scientific experiments, with the vain hope of achieving 
discoveries which would reward him for his pains and expense. 
He died in 1794, leaving his widow and family in necessitous 
circumstances. His Essay on the Learning of Contingent Re- 
mainders and Executory Devises, the work which has made 
his reputation as a legal authority, and which has passed through 
numerous editions, was called forth by a decision of Lord Mans- 
field in the case of Perrin v. Blake, and had the effect of reversing 
that decision. 

A volume entitled Fearne' s Posthumous Works was published by 
subscription in 1797 for the benefit of his widow. 

FEASTS AND FESTIVALS. A festival or feast ^ is a day or 
series of days specially and publicly set apart for religious observ- 
ances. Whether its occurrence be casual or periodic, whether 
its ritual be grave or gay, carnal as the orgies of Baal and Astarte, 
or spiritual as the worship of a Puritan Sabbath, it is to be 
regarded as a festival or “ holy day as long as it is professedly 
held in the name of religion. 

To trace the festivals of the world through all their variations 
would be to trace the entire history of human religion and human 
civilization. Where no religion is, there can of course be no 
feasts ; and without civilization any attempt at festival-keeping 
must necessarily be fitful and comparatively futile. But as 
religion develops, festivals develop with it, and assume their 
distinctive character ; and an advancing civilization, at least in 
its earlier stages, will generally be found to increase their number, 
enrich their ritual, fix more precisely the time and order of their 
recurrence, and widen the area of their observance. 

Some uncivilized tribes, such as the Juings of Bengal, the 
Fu^ians and the Andamanese, have been described as having 
no word for God, no idea of a future state, and consequently 
no religious ceremonies of any kind whatever. But such cases, 
doubtful at the best, are confessedly exceptional. In the vast 
majority of instances observed and recorded, the religiosity 

^ “ To feast is simply to keep a festum or festival. The ety- 
mology of the word is uncertain ; but probably it has no connexion 
with lie Gr, Icridv, 


of the savage is conspicuous. Even when incapable of higher 
manifestations, it can at least take the form of reverence for the 
dead ; the grave-heap can become an altar on which offerings 
of food for the departed may be placed, and where in acts of 
public and private worship the gifts of survivors may be accom- 
panied with praises and with prayers. That the custom of ghost- 
propitiation by some sort of sacrifice is even now very widely 
diffused among the lower races at least, and that there arc also 
many curious survivals ” of such a habit to be traced among 
highly civilized modern nations, has been abundantly shown 
of late by numerous collectors of folk-lore and students of 
sociology ; and indications of the same phenomena can be readily 
pointed out in the Rig-Veda, the Zend-Avesta and the Pentateuch, 
as well as in the known usages of the ancient Egyptians, Greeks 
and Romans.^ In many cases the ceremonial observed is of 
the simplest ; but it ever tends to become more elaborate ; and 
above all it calls for repetition, and repetition, too, at regular 
intervals. Whenever this last demand has made itself felt, a 
calendar begins to take shape. The simplest calendar is obviously 
the lunar. “ The Naga tribes of Assam celebrate their funeral 
feasts month by month, laying food and drink on the graves 
of the departed.’^ But it soon comes to be combined with the 
solar. Thus the Karens, “while habitually making oblations, 
have also annual feasts for the dead, at which they ask the 
spirits to eat and drink.” The natives of the Mexican valley 
in November lay animals, edibles and flowers on the graves 
of their dead relatives and friends. The common people in 
China have a similar custom on the arrival of the winter solstice. 
The ancient Peruvians had the custom of periodically assembling 
the embalmed bodies of their dead emperors m the great square 
of the capital to be feasted in company with the people. The 
Athenians had their annual NcKuo-ta or Nc/xccrcta and the Romans 
their Feraha and Lemuraha. The Egyptians observed their 
three “ festivals of the seasons,” twelve “ festivals of the month,” 
and twelve “ festivals of the half month,” in honour of their 
dead. The Parsees, too, were required to render their afringans 
(blessings which were to be recited over a meal to which an 
angel or the spirit of a deceased person w'as invited) at each of 
the six seasons of the year, and also on certain other days.® 

In the majority of recorded instances, the religious feeling 
of the savage has been found to express itself in other forms 
besides that of reverence towards the dead. The oldest litera- 
tures of the world, at all events, whether Aryan or Semitic, 
embody a religion of a much higher type than ancestor worship. 
The hymns of the Rig-Veda, for example, while not without 
traces of the other, yet indicate chiefly a worship of the powers 
of nature, connected with the regular recurrence of the seasons. 
Thus in iv. 57 we have a hymn designed for use at the commence- 
ment of the ploughing time ; ^ and in the Attareya-Brdhmana, 
the earliest treatise on Hindu ceremonial, we already find a 
complete series of sattras or sacrificial sessions exactly following 
the course of the solar year. They are divided into two distinct 
sections, each consisting of six months of thirty days each. The 
sacrifices are allowed to commence only at certain lucky con- 
stellations and in certain months. So, for instance, as a rule, no 
great sacrifice can commence during the sun’s southern progress. 
The great sacrifices generally take place in spring, in the months 
of April and May.® In the Parsee Scriptures ® the year is divided 
into six seasons or gahanbars of two months each, concluding 
with February, the season at which “ great expiatory sacrifices 
were offered for the growth of the whole creation in the last two 
months of the year.” We have no means of knowing precisely 
what were the arrangements of the Phoenician calendar, but it 

® See Spencer, Principles of Sociology i. 170, 280, 306. 

* Hang, ParstSy 224, 225. 

* “ May the heavens, the waters, the firmament, be kind to us ; may 
the lord of the field be gracious to us. . . . May the oxen (draw) 
happily, the men labour happily ; may the traces bind happily, wield 
the goad happily ’* Wilsoms translation, iii 224) 

* See Haug*s Attareya-brdkmanam of the Rig-Veda ; Max Muller’s 
Chips from a German Workshop, i. 1 1 5. 

® Visperad. See Haug, Parsts, 192 ; Richardson's Dissertation on 
the Language, &c,, of Eastern Nations, p. 184 ; Morier'^ Journey 
through Persia. 
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is generally admitted that the worship was solar, the principal 
festivals taking place in spring and in autumn. Among the 
most characteristic celebrations of the Egyptians were those 
which took place at the a</>ai/t(r/Aos or disappearance of Osiris 
in October or November, at the search for his remains, and their 
discovery about the winter solstice, and at the date of his sup- 
posed entrance into the moon at the beginning of spring. The 
Phrygian festivals were also arranged on the theory that the 
deity was asleep during the winter and awake during the summer ; 
in the autumn they celebrated his retiring to rest, and in spring 
with mirth and revelry they roused him from his slumbers.^ 
The seasonal character of the Teutonic Ostern, the Celtic Beltein 
and the Scandinavian Yule is obvious. Nor was the habit of 
observing such festivals peculiar to the Aryan or the Semitic 
race. The Mexicans, who were remarkable for the perfection 
of their calendar, in addition to this had an elaborate system 
of movable and immovable feasts distributed over the entire 
year ; the principal festivals, however, in honour of their chief 
gods, Tezcatlipoca, Huitzilopochtli and Tlaloc, were held in 
May, June and December, Still more plainly connected with 
the revolutions of the seasons was the public worship of the 
ancient Peruvians, who, besides the ordinary feast at each new 
moon, observed four solar festivals annually. Of these the 
most important was the Yntip-Raymi (Sun-feast), which, 
preceded by a three days’ fast, began with the summer solstice, 
and lasted for nine days. Its ceremonies have been often 
described. A similar but less important festival was held at the 
winter solstice. The Cusejui-Raymi, held after seedtime, as 
the maize began to appear, was celebrated with sacrifices and 
banquets, music and dancing. A fourth great festival, called 
Citua, held on the first new moon after the autumnal equinox, 
was preceded by a strict fast and special observances intended 
for purposes of purification and expiation, after which the 
festivities lasted until the moon entered her second quarter. 

Greek Festivals . — Perhaps the annual Attic festival in honour 
of Erechtheus alluded to in the Iliad (n. 550) ought to be regarded 
as an instance of ancestor-worship ; but the seasonal character 
of the co/tiTtJ or new-moon feast in Od. xx. 156, and of the 
^akvo-ia or harvest-festival in 11 , ix. 533, is generally acknow- 
ledged. The older Homeric poems, however, give no such 
express indications of a fully-developed system of festivals as 
are to be met with in the so-called “ Homeric ” hymns, in the 
Works and Days of Ilesiod, in the pages of Herodotus, and so 
abundantly in most authors of the subsequent period ; and it is 
manifest that the calendar of Homer or even of Herodotus 
must have been a much simpler matter than that of the Taren- 
tines, for example, came to be, of whom we are told by Strabo 
that their holidays were in excess of their working days. Each 
demos of ancient Greece during the historical period had its 
own local festivals {kofnal 5 r//xoTt^at), often largely attended 
and splendidly solemnized, the usages of which, though essentially 
alike, differed very considerably in details. These details have 
in many cases been wholly lost, and in others have reached us 
only in a very fragmentary state. But with regard to the 
Athenian calendar, the most interesting of all, our means of 
information are fortunately very copious. It included some 
50 or 60 days on which all business, and especially the ad- 
ministration of justice, was by order of the magistrates suspended. 
Among these Upo^ifvlai were included — m Gamelion (January), 
the Lenaea or festival of vats in honour of Dionysus ; in 
Anthesterion (Februar>), the Anthesiena, also in honour of 
Dionysus, lasting three days (Pithoigia, Choes and Chytri); 
the Dtasia in honour of Zeus, and the lesser Eleusima , in 
Elaphebolion (March), the Pandta ( ? of Zeus), the Elaphebolta 
of Artemis, and the greater Dionysta ; in Munychion, the 
Munychta of Artemis as the moon goddess (Mowvxta) and the 
Delphtnia of Apollo ; in Thargelion (Mav), the Thargelia of 
Apollo and the Plynteria and Callynieria of Athena ; in Sciro- 
phorion (June), the Dtipolia of Zeus and the Sctrophoria of 
Athena; in Hekatombaion, hecatombs were offered to Apollo 
the summer-god, and the Cronia of Cronus and the Panathenaea 
^ Plutarch. De I side et 0 stride ; Macrobiua, Saturnaliaf i. 2i, 


of Athena were held ; in Metageitnion, the Meiageitma of 
Apollo ; in Boedromion, the Boedromia of Apollo the helper,^ 
the Nekusta or Nemeseta (the festival of the dead), and the 
greater Eleusima ; in Pyanepsion, the Pyanepsta of Ajxillo, the 
Oschophona of Dionysus (probably), the Chalkeia or Athenaea of 
Athena, the Thesmophorta of Demeter, and the Apaturia ; in 
Maimactei ion, the Maimactena of Zeus ; and in Poseideon 
(December), the lesser Dionysia, 

Of these some are commemorative of historical events, and 
one at least may perhaps be regarded as a relic of ancestor- 
worship ; but the great majority are nature-festivals, associating 
themselves in the manner that has already been indicated with 
the phenomena of the seasons, the equinoxes and the solstices.® 
In addition to their numerous public festivals, the Greeks held 
various family celebrations, also called koprral^ in connexion with 
weddings, births and similar domestic occurrences. For the 
great national 7rav7;yv/>€ts — Olympian, Pythian, Nemean and 
Isthmian — see the article Games, Classical. 

Roman Festivals. — For the purpose of holding comilia and 
administering justice, the days of the Roman year were regarded 
as being either dies fasti or dies nefasti — the dies fasti being the 
days on which it was lawful for the praetors to administer 
justice in the public courts, while on the dies nefasti neither 
courts of justice nor meetings of comitia were allowed to l^e held. 
Some days were fasti during one portion and nefasti during 
another ; these were called dies intercisi. For the purposes of 
religion a different division of the year was made ; the days 
were treated as fesii or as profesii, — the former being consecrated 
to acts of public worship, such as sacrifices, banquets and games, 
while the latter (whetlier fasti or nefasti) were not specially 
claimed for religious purposes. I'lie dies festi or fenae publicae ^ 
were either stativae, conceptivae or tmperaitvae. The staiwae 
were such as were observed regularly, each on a definite day ; 
the conceptivae were observed annually on days fixed by the 
authorities for the time being ; the imperativae were publicly 
appointed as occasion called for them. In the Augustan age the 
fenae stativae were very numerous, as may be seen from what 
we possess of the Fasti of Ovid. The number was somewhat 
fluctuating. Festivals frequently fell into desuetude or were 
revived, w<^re increased or diminished, were shortened or pro- 
longed at the will of the emperor, or under the caprice of the 
popular taste. Thus Augustus restored the Compitalia and 
Lupercalia ; while Marcus Antoninus in his turn found it ex- 
pedient to dimmish the number of holidays. 

The following is an enumeration of the stated festivals as 
given by Ovid and contemporary writers. The first day of 
January was observed somewhat as is the modern New Year’s 
day : clients sent presents to their patrons, slaves to their 
masters, friends and relatives to one another. On the 9th the 
Agonalta were held, apparently in honour of Janus. On the 
nth the Carmentalta were kept as a half-holiday, but principally 
by women ; so also on the 15th. On the 13th of February were 
the Faunalia, on the 15th the Lupercalia, on the 17th the 
Quirtnalta, on the i8th the Feralia, on the 23rd (at one time the 
last day of the Roman year) the Terminalta, on the 24th the 
Regifugtum or Fugalia, and on the 27th the Equirta (of Mars). 
On the ist of March were the Matronalia, on the 14th a repetition 
of the Equina, on the 15th the festival of Anna Perenna, on the 
17th the Liberalta or Agonalta, and from the 19th to the 23rd 
the Quinquatna (of Minerva). On the 4th of April were the 
Megalesta (of Cybele), on the i2tk the Cerealia, on the 21st the 
Paltlia, on the 23rd the Vtnalta, on the 25th the Robtgalta, 
and on the 28th the Floralta. The 1st of May was the festival 
of the Lares Praestites ; on the 9th, iith and 13th the Lemurta 
were celebrated ; on the 12th the Ludi Marticdes, and on the 15th 
those cf Mercury. June 5 was sacred to Semo Sancus ; the 
Vestaha occurred on the 9th, the Matralta on the nth, and the 

* In this month the anniversaries of the battle of Marathon, and 
of the downfall of the thirty tyrants, were also publicly celebrated. 

® See Schoemann, Grtechtsche Altertumer, 11. 439 seq. ; Mommsen, 
Heoriologte. 

* Fenae pnvaiae, such as anmversanes of births, deaths and the 
like, were obserred by separate clans, families or individuais. 
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Qmnquatrus Minusculae on the 13th. The Ludi Apollinares 
were on the 5th, and the Neptwialta on the 23rd of July. On 
the 13th of August were the Nemoraltay in honour of Diana ; 
on the iSth the Conmalia, on the 19th the Vtnalia Rustua, and 
on the 23rd the Vulcandia. The Ludt Mapii, in honour of 
Jupiter, Juno and Minerva, began on September 4. The Medt- 
irtnalta (new wine) were on the nth of October, the Faunaha 
on the 13th, and the Equina on the 15th. The Epulum Joius 
was on T3th November. The December festivals were-— on the 5th 
Fawjahay and towards the close Opaha, Saturnolta, Larentalia. 

The calendar as it stood at the Augustan age 'i\as known 
to contain many comparatively recent accessions, brought 
in under the innuence of two “ closely allied powers, the foreign 
priest and the foreign rook (Mommsen). The Megalesia) for 
example, had been introduced 204 n c. The Ludi Apdlltnares 
could not be traced farther back than 208 B.c. The Floralia 
and Cereaha had not come in much earlier. Among the oldest 
feasts were undoubtedly the Lup^rralta, in honour of Lupercus. 
the god of fertility ; the Equtnay in honour of Mars ; the Paliha ; 
the great September festival ; and the Saiurualta. 

Among the feriae conceptivae were the very ancient fenae 
Latiuaey held in honour of Jupiter on the Alban Mount, and 
attended by all the higher magistrates and the whole body of 
the senate The time of their celebration greatly depended 
on the state of affairs at Rome, as the consuls were not allowed 
to take the field until they had held the TMiiriae, which were 
regarded as days of a sacred truce. The fenae sementivae 
tvere held in the spring, and the Arnbarvalia m autumn, both 
in honour of Ceres The Paganalia of each pagus, and the 
Compitaha of each vicus were also conceptivae. Of feriae 
imperafivae, — that is to say, festivals appointed by the senate, 
or magistrates, or higher priests to commemorate some great 
event or avert some threatened disaster, — the best known is 
the Novendiale, which used to be celebrated as often as stones 
fell from heaven (Livy xxi. 62, xxv. 7, &c.) In addition to 
all those already mentioned, there occasionally occurred ludi 
voi'viy which were celebrated in fulfilment of a vow ; ludi 
funebres, sometimes given by private persons ; and ludi seculares, 
to celebrate certain periods marked off in the Etrusco-Roman 
religion. 

Feasts of the Jeivs. — By Old Testament writers a festival or 
feast is generally called either an (compare the Arabic Hadj), from 
ivt. to rejoice, or ‘lyvs, from *iic, to appoint. The words and 
c>7P Hipo are also occasionally used. In the Talmud the three 
principal feasts are called B'Sin, after Kxod. xxiii. 14. Of the 
Jewish feasts which are usually traced to a pre-Mosaic origin 
the most important and characteristic was the weekly Sabbath, 
but special importance was also attached from a very early date 
to the lunar periods. It is probable that other festivals also, of 
a seasonal Character, were observ'cd (see Exod. v. 1). In common 
with most others, the Mosaic system of annual feasts groups 
itself readily around the vernal and autumnal equinoxes. In 
Lev. xxiii,, where the list is most fully given, they seem to be 
arranged with a conscious reference to the sacred number seven 
(compare Numb, xxviii ). Those belonging to the vernal equinox 
are three in number ; a preparatory day, that of the Passover, 
leads up to the principal festival, that of unleavened bread, 
which again is follow'ed by an after-feast, that of Pentecost (see 
Passover, Pentecost). Those of the autumnal equinox are 
four ; a preparatory day on the new moon of the seventh month 
(the Feast of 'Iriimpets) is followed by a great day of rest, the 
day of Atonement (w'hich, however, was hardly a festival in the 
stricter sense of the word), by the Feast of Tabernacles, and by 
a great concluding day (Lev. xxiii. 36 ; John vii. 37). If the 
feast of the Passover be excepted, it will t)c seen that all these 
celebrations or commemorations associate themselves more 
readily with natural than with historical events.^ There was 

^ In the ** parallel passages, there is considerable variety in the 
designation and arran*^ ement of these feasts. While Ex. xii. approxi- 
mates most closely to I^v. xxiii and Num xxviii , Ex xxiii. has 
stroncfer afhnitie'^ with Dent xvi The relations of these passages are 
largely discussed by Graf, Dte geschichtltchen BUcher des A, T,, pp. 
34-41, and by other recent critics. 


also a considerable number of post-Mosaic festivals, of which 
the principal were that of the Dedication (described in i Macc. 
iv. 52-59 ; comp. John x. 22) and that of Purim, the origin of 
which is given in the book of Esther (ix. 20 seq,). It has probably 
no connexion with the Persian festival Furdigan (see Esther) 2 

Earlier Chn^ttan Festivals. — While making it abundantly 
manifest that Christ and his disciples observed the appointed 
fewish feasts, the New Testament nowhere records the formal 
institution of any distinctively Christian festival. But we have 
unambiguous evidence of the actual observance, from a very 
early period, of the first day of the week as a holy day (John 
XX. 19, 26 ; I Cor. xvi. 2 ; Acts xx. 7 ; Rev. i. 10). Pliny in 
his letter to 'Frajan describes the Christians of Bithynia as meeting 
for religious purposes on a set day ; that this day was Sunday is 
put beyond all reasonable doubt by such a passage as that in the 
Apology of Justin Martyr, where he says that on Sunday 
( Tov ■qklov X^yofikv^ the Christians living cither in the 

city or the country met together.’^ The Jewish element, m some 
churches at least, and especially in the East, was strong enough 
to secure that, along with the dies domtnica, the seventh day 
should continue to be kept holy. Thus in the Apnstohr Con- 
stitutions (ii. 59) we find the Saturday specially mentioned along 
with the Sunday as a day for the assembling of the church ; 
in V. 15 it is ordained that there shall be no fasting on Saturday, 
while in viii. 33 it is added that both on Saturday and Sunday 
slaves are to have rest from their labours. The i6th canon oi 
the council of Laodicea almost certainly means that solemn 
public service was to be held on Saturday as well as on Sunday. 
In other quarters, however, the tendency to regard both days as 
equally sacred met with considerable resistance. The 36th 
canon of the council of llhbens, for example, deciding that 
Saturday should be observed as a fast-day, was doubtless intended 
to enforce the distinction between Saturday and Sunday. At 
Milan in Ambrose’s time Saturday was observed as a festival ; 
but Pope Innocent is found writing to the bishop of Eugubiurn 
to urge that it should be kept as a fast. Ultimately the Christian 
church came to recognize but one weekly festival. 

The numerous yearly festivals of the later Christian church, 
when hi.storically investigated, can be traced to very small 
beginnings. Indeed, while it appears to be tolerably certain that 
Jewish Christians for the most part retained all the festivals 
which had been instituted under the old dispensation, it is not 
at all probable that either they or their Gentile brethren recog- 
nized any yearly feasts as of distinctively Christian origin or 
obligation. It cannot be doubted, however, that gradually, 
in the course of the 2nd century, the universal church came to 
observe the anniversaries of the death and resurrection of Christ — 
the watr^a (TTavpwrifxov and the Trao-x® avacTTao-t/aoi/, as they 
were respectively called (see Easter and Good Friday). Not 
long aftei wards Whitsunday also came to be fixed in the usage 
of Christendom as a great annual festival Even Origen (in the 
8th hook Against Celsus) enumerates as Christian festivals the 
Sunday, the irapa(TK€vrij the Passover with the feast of the 
Resurrection, and Pentecost ; under which latter term, however, 
he includes the whole period between Easter and Whitsuntide. 
About Cyprian’s time we find individual Christians commemorat- 
ing their departed friends, and whole churches commemorating 
their martyrs ; in particular, there are traces of a local and 
partial observance of the feast of the Innocents. Christmas day 
and Epiphany were among the later introductions, the feast of 
the Epiphany being somewhat the earlier of the two. Both are 
alluded to indeed by Clemens Alexandnnus (i. 340), but only 
ill a way which indicates that even in his time the precise date 
of Christ’s birth was unknown, that its anniversary was not 
usually observed, and that the day of his baptism was kept as 
a festival only by the followers of Basilides (see Epiphany). 

When we come down to the 4th century we find that, among 
the 50 days between Easter and Pentecost, Ascension Day has 

" On the whole subject of Jewish festivals see Reland, Anita. Hebr. \ 
Knobel, Lcvtitcus (c 2^) , Georjj;e, Die ^udisctwn l esiG ; Kejersheim, 
The Temple: its Mimstrv and Services \ Ewald, Altertdmer des 
Volkes Israel ; articles in Bible dictionaries. 
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come into new prominence. Augustine, for example, enumerates 
as anniversaries celebrated by the whole church those of Christ’s 
passion, resurrection and ascension, along with that of the out- 
pouring of the Holy Ghost, while he is silent with regard to 
Christmas and Epiphany. The general tendency of this and the 
following centuries was largely to increase the festivals of the 
Church, and by legislation to make them more fixed and uniform. 
Many passages, indeed, could be quoted from Clirysostom, 
Jerome and Augustine to show that these fathers had not by 
any means forgotten that comparative freedom with regard 
to outward observances was one of the distinctive excellences 
of Christianity as contrasted with Judaism and the various 
heathen systems (cximpare Socrates, H.E. v. 22). But there 
were many special circumstances which seemed to the leaders 
of the Church at that time to necessitate the permission and even 
legislative saiK tion of a laigc number of new feasts. The innova- 
tions of her(*ti('s sometimes seemed to call for rectification by 
the institution of more orthodox observances ; in other instances 
the jiropcnsiiy of rude and uneducated converts from paganism 
to cling to the festal lites of their forefathers jiroved to he in- 
vincible, so that it was seen to be necessary to seek to adapt 
the old usages to the new worship rather than to abolish 
them altogether;^ moi cover, although the empire had herome 
Christian, it was manifestly expedient that the old holidays 
should be recognized as much as possible m the new arrange- 
ments of the ealendai. Constantine soon after his conversion 
enacted th.it on the dies dommica there should be no suits or 
trials in law ; Tlu'odosius the Great added a prohibition of all 
public .shows on that day, and Theodosius the younger extended 
the prohibition to Epiphany and the anniversaries of martyrdoms, 
which at that tune included the festivals of St Stephen, and of St 
Peter and Si Paul, as also that of the Maccabees. In the 21st 
canon of the couni'il of Agde (506), besides Easter, Christmas, 
Epiphany, Ascension and l\'ntecost, we find the Nativity of 
John the Baptist alicaily mentioned as one of the more important 
festivals on which attendance at church was regarded as obli- 
gatory. To these w’ere added, in the centuries immediately 
following, the feasts of the Annunciation, the Purification, and 
the Assumption ot the Virgin; as well as those of the Circum- 
cision, of St Michael and of All Saints. 

Festivals were in practice distinguished from ordinary days 
in the following ways: all public and judicial business was 
suspended,^ as well as every kind of game or amusement which 
might interfere with devotion; the churches were specially 
decorated ; Christians were expected to attend public worship, 
attired in their best dress ; love feasts were celebrated, and the 
ri( h were accustomed to show special kindness to the poor ; 
fasting was strictly forbidden, and public prayers were said in a 
standing posture. 

Later Practice. — In the present calendar of the Roman Catholic 
Church the number of feast days is very’ large. Each is cele- 
brated by an appro{)riate ofiice, which, according to its character, 
IS either duplex, semi-duplcx or simplex. A duplex again may 
be cither of the first class or of the second, or a major or a minor. 
The distinctions of ritual for each of these are given with great 
minuteness in the gi'nei.il rubrics of the breviary ; they’ turn 
chiefly on the niimlier ol Psalms to be sung and of lessons to be 
read, on the manner in wdiich the antiphons are to be given and 
on similar details. The duplicia of the first clas.s arc the Nativit}’, 
the Epiphanv, Easter with the three precxiding and two following 
days, the Ascension, Whitsunday and the two following days. 
Corpus Christi, the Nativity of John Baptist, Saints Peter and 
Paul, the Assumption of the Virgin, All Saints, and, for each 
church, the fea.st proper to its patron or title and the feast of its 
dedication. The duplicia of the second class are the Ciraim- 
cision, the feast of the Holy Niime of Jesus, of the Holy Trinity, 
and of the Most Precious l^luod of Christ, the feasts of the Purifica- 

^ As, at a later period (Ooi), Gregory the Great instructed his 
Anglo-Scixon nussion.iru s so to Christianize the temples, fe.stivals, 
&c , of the heathen “ vi durae nicntes gradibus vel passibus, non 
autem snltibns, eleven tur ” 

* Manumission, howpyer, was lawful on any day. 
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tion, Annunciation, Visitation, Nativity and Conception of the 
Virgin, the Natalitia of the Twelve Apostles, the feasts of the 
Evangelists, of St Stephen, of the Holy Innocents, of St Joseph 
and of the Patrocinium of Joseph, of St Hiwrencc, of the Inven- 
tion of the Cross and of the Dedication of St Michael. The 
Dominicae majores of the first class are the first Sunday in 
Advent, the first in Lent, Passion Sundav, Palm Sunday, Easter 
Sunday, Dominica in Albis, Whitsunday and Trinity Sunday ; 
the Dominicae majores of the second class are the second, third 
and fourth in Advent, Septuagesima, Sexagesirna and Qumcpia- 
gesima Sundays, and the second, third and fourth Sundays in 
Lent. 

In the canons and decrees of the council of Trent repeated 
allusions are made to the feast days, and their fitness, when 
properly observed, to promote piety. Those entrusted w'lth the 
cure of souls are urged to see that the feasts of the Church be 
devoutly and religiously oKserved, the faithful are enjoined 
to attend public worship on Sundays and on the greater festivals 
at least, and parish priests are bidden to expound to the people 
on such days some of the things which have been read in the 
office for the day Since the council of Trent the practice of the 
Church with respect to the prohibition of ser\ lie work on holidays 
has varied considerably in different Catholic countries, and even 
in the same country at different times. Thus in 1577, in the 
diocese of Lyons, there w’ere almost forty annual festivals of a 
compulsory character. By the concordat of 1802 the number of 
such festivals was for France reduced to four, namely, Christmas 
day, Ascension day, the Assumption of the Virgin, and All Saints 
day. 

The calendar of the Greek Church is even fuller than that 
of the Latin, especially as regards the coprut nZv dytulv. Thus on 
the last .Sunday in Advent the feast of All Saints of the Old 
Covenant is celebrated ; while Adam and Eve, Job, Elijah, 
Isaiah, &c., have separate days. The distinctions of ritual are 
analogous to those m the Western Church. In the Coptic Church 
there arc seven great festivals, Christmas, Epiphany, the 
Annunciation, Palrn Sunday, Easter Sunday, Ascension and 
Whitsunday, on all of which the ('opts ‘ wear new clothes (or 
the best they have), feast and give alms ” (Lane). They also 
observe, as minor festivals, Maundy Thursday, Holy Saturday, 
the feast of the Apostles (nth July), and that of the Discovery 
of the Cross. 

In common with most of the churches of the Reformation, 
the Church of England retained a certain number of feasts 
besides all Sundays in the year. They arc, besides Monday and 
Tuesday both in Easter-wcek and Whilsun-week, as follows : 
the Circumcision, the Epiphany, the Con\ersion of St Paul, the 
Purification of the Blessed Virgin, St Matthias the Apostle, the 
Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin, St Mark the Evangelist, St 
Philip and St James (Apostles), the Ascension, St Barnabas, 
the Nativity of St John Baptist, St Peter the Apostle, St 
James the Apostle, St Bartholomew, St Matthew, St Michael and 
all Angels, St Luke the Evangelist, St Simon and St Jude, All 
Saints, St Andrew, St Thomas, Christmas, St Stephen, St John 
the Evangelist, the Holy Innocents. The 13th canon enjoins 
that all manner of persons within the Church of England shall 
from henceforth celebrate and keep the Lord’s day, commonly 
called Sunday, and other holy days, according to God's holy will 
and pleasure, and the orders of the Church of England prescribed 
in that behalf, that is, in hearing the W'ord of God read and 
taught, in private and public prayers, in acknowledging their 
offences to God and amendment of the same, in rcconcilmg them- 
selves charitably to their neighbours where displeasure hath been, 
in oftentimes receiving the communion of the body and blood 
of Christ, in visiting of the poor and sick, using all godl\' and sober 
conversation. (Compare Ilooker, E.P. v. 70 ) In the Directory 
jor the Public Worship of God which was drawn up by the West- 
minster Assembly, and accepted by the Church of Scotland in 
1645, there is an appendix which declares that there is no day 
commanded in Scripture to be kept holy under the gospel but 
the Lord’s day, which is the Christian i^bbath ; festival days, 
vulgarly oal|ed holy-days, l?i»ving no warrant in the W’ord of God, 
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are not to be continued ; nevertheless it is lawful and neces- 
sary, upon special emergent occasions, to separate a day or days 
for public fasting or thanksgiving, as the several eminent and 
extraordinary dispensations of God's providence shall administer 
cause and opportunity to his people. 

Several attempts have been made at various times in western 
Europe to reorganize the festival system on some other scheme 
than the Christian. Thus at the time of the French Revolution, 
during the period of Robespierre’s ascendancy, it was proposed 
to substitute a tenth day (D^cadi) for the weekly rest, and to 
introduce the following new festivals : that of the Supreme 
Being and of Nature, of the Human Race, of the French people, 
of the Benefactors of Mankind, of Freedom and Equality, of the 
Martyrs of Freedom, of the Republic, of the Freedom of the 
World, of Patriotism, of Hatred of Tyrants and Traitors, of 
Truth, of Justice, of Modesty, of Fame and Immortality, of 
Friendship, of Temperance, of Heroism, of Fidelity, of Unselfish- 
ness, of Stoicism, of Love, of Conjugal Fidelity, of Filial Affection, 
of Childhood, of Youth, of Manhood, of Old Age, of Misfortune, 
of Agriculture, of Industry, of our Forefathers, of Posterity and 
Felicity. The proposal, however, was never fully carried out, 
and soon fell into oblivion. 

Mahommedan Festivals, — These are chiefly two — the *Eed 
es-Saghcer (or minor festival) and the 'Eed el-Kebeer (or great 
festival), sometimes called ‘Eed el-Kurban. The former, which 
lasts for three days, immediately follows the month Ramadan, 
and is generally the more joyful of the two ; the latter begins 
on the tenth of Zu-l-Heggeh (the last month of the Mahommedan 
year), and lasts for three or four days. Besides these festivals 
they usually keep holy the first ten days of Moharram (the first 
month of the year), esp)ecially the tenth day, called Yom Ashoora ; 
the birthday of the prophet, on the twelfth day of the third 
month ; the birthday of El-Hoseyn, in the fourth month ; the 
anniversary of the prophet’s miraculous ascension into heaven, 
in the seventh month ; and one or two other anniversaries. 
Friday, called the day of El-Gumah (the assembly), is a day 
of public worship ; but it is not usual to abstain from public 
business on that day except during the time of prayer. 

Hindu and Buddhist Festivals. — In modem India the leading 
popular festivals are the Holi, which is held in March or April 
and lasts for five days, and the Dasahara, which occurs in October. 
Although in its origin Buddhism was a deliberate reaction 
against all ceremonial, it does not now refuse to observe festivals. 
By Buddhists in China, for example, three days in the year are 
especially observed in honour of the Buddha, — the eighth day 
of the second month, when he left his home ; the eighth day of 
the fourth month, the anniversary of his birthday ; and the 
eighth of the twelfth, when he attained to perfection and entered 
Nirvina. In Siam the eighth and fifteenth days of every month 
are considered holy, and are observed as days for rest and 
worship. At Trut, the festival of the close of the year, visiting 
and play-going are universal. The new year (January) is cele- 
brated for three days ; in February is another holiday ; in April 
is a sort of Lent, ushering in the rainy season ; on the last day 
of June presents are made of cakes of the new rice ; in August is 
the festival of the angel of the river, “ whose forgiveness is 
then asked for every act by which the waters of the Meinam 
have been rendered impure.” See Bowring’s Siam and Cam6’s 
Travels in Indo-Chtna and the Chinese Empire. Copious details 
of the elaborate festival -system of the Chinese may be found in 
Doolittle’s Social htje oj the Chinese. 

Literature — For Chnstian feasts see K. A. H. Kellner, Heorto- 
logie (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1906) , Hippolyte Deiehaye, Les 
Legendes hagiographtques (Brussels, 1905) ; J. Rendel Hams, The 
Cult of the Heavenly Twins (Cambridge, igo 6 ) ; de Rossi-Duchesne, 
Martyrologtum Hteronymtaum. 

FEATHER (0. Eng fether, Ger. Feder, from an Indo- 
European root seen also in Gr. Trepov, and irhc(r$ai, to fly), 
a horny outgrowth of the skin of birds homologous with the 
scale of the reptile. The body-covering of birds is, without 
exception, comprised of feathers, and by this character alone 
birds may be distinguished from all other animals. 

The most perfect form of feather is made up of a long, tapering 


rod, fringed on either side, for the greater part of its length, by a 
secondary series of slender and tapering rods forming a more 
or less acute angle with the central axis. This fringe is known 
as the vexillum or “vane” (fig. ifl). The central axis is divisible 
into two distinct parts, — a hollow, cylindrical, transparent 
calamus^ or “ quill,” the base of which is inserted into the skin, 
and a solid, quadrangular rhachts or “ shaft ” which supports 
the vane. At the lower end of the quill is a small hole — the 
lower umbilicus — through which the nutritive pulp passes during 
the growth of the feather : while at the upper end, where it 
passes into the shaft, a similar hole will be found, — the upper 
umbilicus — and from this the last remains of the capsules which 
contained the nutritive pulp may sometimes be seen protruding. 
If the quill is cut open a series of these capsules will be found 
fitting one into the other throughout the whole length of the 
tubular chamber. 
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Fig. I. — Diagrams of Feather-Barbs. 


Outline of a feather showing 
the relation, of the barbs and 
barbulcs to the central axis 
or shaft. 

Section across two of the barbs 
shown in a, highly magni- 
fied. 

Two barbules of the posterior 
senes — -seen only in cross- 
section in 6. 


A barbule of the anterior 
senes 

c, Section across the base of three 
antenor barbules showing 
attachment to barb. 

/, A portion of the hooklct of the 
anterior senes showing the 
method of interlocking with 
the barbules of the postenor 
senes 


The rods comprising the lateral fringe, or vane, are known 
as the rami or the “ barbs,” and will be found, on microscopic 
examination, to be lath-shaped and to taper to a point. Further, 
each barb supports a double series of smaller outgrowths known 
as the radii, or “ barbules ” ; so that each barb may be likened 
to a feather in miniature. These “ barbules,” however, differ 
markedly in structure on the two sides of the barb, those 
pointing towards the tip of the feather — the “ anterior barbules ” 
— being ribbon-shaped from the base outwards for about half 
their length, when they become cut up to form a series of long 
and very delicate booklets (fig. i d). On the opposite side of the 
barb the barbules are also ribbon-shaped for about half their 
length, but the ribbon is curved trough-fashion, so that the 
whole series of posterior barbules forms a number of deep 
valleys, and into these the booklets are thrust so as to catch 
hold of the upper edges of the troughs, which are set so that the 
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upper edge is towards the upper, and the lower edge towards 
the under surface of the feather. The manner in which this 
beautiful mechanism works may be seen in fig. i h. 

In one of the primary or “ quill ’’ feathers of the wing of a 
crane, each barb of the inner side of the vane was found to bear 
about 600 pairs of barbulcs, which would make about 800,000 
barbules for the inner web of the vane alone, or more than a 
million foi the whole feather (H. F. Gadow). It is to the agency 
of these booklets alone that the closcly-knit, clastic vanes ol the 
flight feathers and the body feathers are due. Where these 
booklets are wanting the barbs do not adhere together, resulting 
in a loose “ discontinuous ” vane such as, for example, is fouml 
in the plumes of the ostrich. 

Many feathens, in addition to the main axis, bear a second, 
generally miudi shorter axis, supporting a loose discontinuous 
vane ; this shorter branch is known as the ‘‘ aftershaft ” and 
arises from the under surface of the feather. Only in the casso- 
wary and emu among adult birds is the aftershaft as large as 
the main shaft 

There are several different kinds of feathers — contour feathers, 
semiplumcs, down - feathens, filoplumcs and powder -dov\n. 
Contour featheis, as their name implies, are those w'hich form the 
contour or outline of the body, and are all that can generally 
be seen. Those which form the “ flight feathers ” of the wing, 
and the tail feathers, are the most perfectly developed. Scmi- 
plumes arc degenerate contour feathers. The down-feathers 
f>re generally completely hidden by the contour feathers : they 
form in many birds, such as gulls and ducks, a thick under- 
clothing comparable to the under-fur of mammals such as the 
seals. In all cases they are of a loose, soft, “ fluffy ” structure, 
the barbs being of great length and slenderness, while the 
barbulcs are often long and provided with knob-hke thickenings 
answering to the booklets of the more perfectly developed 
contour feathers ; these thickenings help to “ felt ” the separate 
down-feathers together, the barbs of one down-feather inter- 
locking with those ol its neighbour. Down-feathers diffci from 
semiplumcs both m thi ir relation to contour feathers and in 
that they do not possess a mam axis, all the barbs arising from 
a common centre. 

h’ilopliimes arc degenerate structures having a superficial 
resemblance to hairs, but thc> always bear a minute vane at 
the tip They occur in all birds, in clusters of varying number, 
about the bases ot contour feathers. In some birds they attain 
a great length, and may project beyond the contour feathers, 
sometimes lurrning conspicuous white patches, as for example 
in the necks of c-ormorants In their early stages of development 
lh(*y often possess a large aftershaft made up of a number of 
baibs, but these (|ui(kly disappear, leaving only the degenerate 
main shaft. The eyelashes and bristles round the mouth found 
m many birds appear to be akin to filoplumcs. 

Pcjwdcr-dow'n feathers arc degenerate down-feathers which 
appear to secrete a dry, waxy kind of powder. This powder 
rapidly disintegrates and becomes distributed over the plumage, 
adding thereto a quite peculiar bloom. In birds of the heron 
tribe powder-down feathers have reached a high degree of 
development, forming large patches in the breast and thighs, 
w'hile in some hawks, and m the parrots, these mysterious 
feathers are scattered singly over the greater part of the body. 

The nature of the covering of nestling birds is of a more 
complex chtuacter than has hitherto been suspected. The 
majority of >oung birds, as is well known, either 
emerge from the egg clothed in down-teathers, or they 
develop these within a day or two afterwards But 
this covering, though superficially similar in all, may, as a 
matter of fact, differ widely in its constitution, even in closely 
related forms, while only in a very few species can the complete 
history of these feathers be made out. 

The brown or tawny owl {Syrnium aluco) is one of these. 
At hatching, the young of this species is thickly clad in white, 
woolly down-feathers, of the character known as umbelliform — 
that is to say, the central axis or main shaft is wanting, so that 
the barbs all start from a common centre. These feathers 
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occupy the position of the ultimate contour feathers. Ihey arc 
shortly replaced by a second down-1 ike covering, superficiall) 
resembling, and generally regarded as, true down. But the\ 
differ in that their barbs spring from a central axis as in typical 
contour feathers. Feathers of this last description indeed have 
now made their appearance in the shape of the “ flight ” or quill 
feathers (remtges) and of the tail feathers. Ihis plumage is 
worn until the autumn, when the downy feathers gi\e place to 
the characteristic adult plumage. The down feathers which 
appear at hatching-timc are known as prc-pcnuae,ijr pre-phitnidae ^ 
as the case may be ; the first generation of prc-pcnnac, in the 
case of the tawny owl for example, is made up of protoptvles, 
while the succeeding plumage is made up of niesoptvles, and 
these in turn give place to the ielcoptylc^ or adult feathers. The 
tw'o forms of nestling plumage — pre-pennae and pre-plumulac — 
may be collcctnclv called “ ncossopt) les,*’ a term coined b\ 
IL F. Gadow to distinguish the plumage of the nestling from 
that of the adult — the “ teleoptyle ” plumage 

As a rule the nestling develops but one of these generations 
of ncossoplyles, and this generally answers to the mcsopivlt 
plumage, though^ this is of a degenerate t}pe. In some bird‘’, 
as in the Megapodes, the “ protoptyle ’’ or first of these two 
generations of pre-pennae is developed and shed while the chid, 
ih yet m the shell, so that at hatching the mcsopt> Ic plumage 

well developed. But in the majority of birds, probabK, the 
mes()pt\le plumage only is dcvclopetl, while the earliu, and 
apparently more degenerate, dress is suppressed. In the penguins 
both ol lliesti nestling plumages aie devt loped, but the nicsopt^ie 
dress has degenerated so that umbelliform feathers now take the 
place of feathers having a central axis. 

The Anatidae show traces of the earlier, first generation of 
feathers in one or two species only, eg, Cloephaga rubidiceps. 
In all the remaining species mesoptyles only occur. And this 
Is true also of the game-birds. In both the 'finamous, the duck- 
tiibc and the game-birds this mesoptyle plumage shows, in 
different species, every gradation between feathers having a 
well-dc\ eloped main shaft and aftershaft, and those which are 
mere umbelliform tufts. 

As development jirocecds and the contour feathers make their 
appearance they thru>t the mesoptyle featlicrs out of their 
follicles — ^Ihc pockets in the skin in which they w'crc rooted — 
and these will often be found adhciing to the tips of the contour 
feathers for many weeks after the bird has left the nest. This 
occurs because the development of the contour feather begins 
betore that of the mesopt) les has completed. 

The plumage in nc stling birds is still further complicated by the 
fac't that it may lx' almost, or entirely, composed of prc-plumulac ; 
that is to say, of down-feathers which are later succeeded by 
adult dozen- feathers. This is the case among the accipitrine 
birds for example, and thereby it differs entiridy from that of 
the ow’ls, which develop neither pre-plumulae nor adult down. 
The cormorants are, so far as is known, the only birds which 
have a nestling plumage composed entirely of prc-plumulae. 

Jn variety and bnlh.inc) the colours of birds are not surpassed 
by those of any other group of animals. Vet thc‘ pigments to 
which theM‘ colours arc due are but few in number, 
while a large number of the most resplendent hues The 
cire produced bv structural peculiarities of the 
colourless horny surface of the feathers, and hence 
are known rs subjex ti\c or optical colours. 

The principal c-olour pigments are {a) mdanin pigments, 
derived possibly from the haemoglobin of the blood, but more 
probably from the blood plasma, and (//) Irpoihfomc or “ fat** 
pigments, which arc regarded rc'servc products ; though in the 
case of birds it is exceedingly doubtful whether they have this 
significance. 

The melanin pigments (zoomelantn) o^air m the form oi 
granules and give rise to the black, brown and grey tones 
or they may combine with those of the lipochromo scries. 

The lipochrome pigments {zoonerythrtn and zooxanthin) tend 
to be diffused throughout the substance of the feather, and give 
rise respectively to the red and >ellow' colours. 
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In addition to these must be reckoned turaciUj a reddish- 
)urple pigment consisting of the same elements as zoomelanin, 
)ut remarkable for the fact that it contains from 5 to 8 % of 
opper, which can be extracted by a weak alkaline solution, such 
,s ammonia, and with the addition of acetic acid it can be 
iltered off as a metallic red or blue powder. The presence of 
netallic copper is indicated by the green flame of these red 
eathers w hen burnt. Turacin was discovered by Sir A. H . Churdi 
n the quill-f Gathers of the wings of Touracocs or “ plantain 
aters.^’ These feathers, he sliowed, lose their colour after they 
lave become wet, but regain it on drying. But turacin is not, 
s was supposed, confined to the feathers of the plantain eaters, 
ince it has been obtained from a cuckoo, Dasyhphus stiperaltosns. 

What effect food may have on coknir in birds in a wikl state 
ve have no means of knowing, but il is significant that flamingoes 
nd linnets in confinement never regain their bright hues after 
heir first moult in captivity. If cayenne pepper be mixed with 
he food of certain strains of ciinaries, from the time the b^rds 
re hatched onwards, the yellow colour of the feathers Ix'comcs 
itensified, till it takes on a deep orange hue. Bullfinches, if fed 
n hemp-seed, turn black. According to Darwin, the natives of 
he Amazonian region feed the common green parrot on the fat 
if large Siluioid fishes, and «as a result the feathers become beauti- 
ully variegated with red and yellow. Similarly, in the Malay 
Archipelago, the natives of Gilolo change the colours of another 
•arrot. 

With but rare exceptions bright colours arc confined to the 
xposed pfirtions of the plumage, but in some of the Bustards the 
own is of a bright pink colour. 

Structural colours include all metallic or prismatic colours, 
iluc, green, w'hite, some yellows, and, in part, glossy bkek. 
iructurai ^^*^‘dlic feathers the radii (barbules) are modified 
oJourl * various ways, frequently to form flattene<l, over- 
lapping plates or tiles, while the surfac*t*3 of the plates 
re either smooth, finely striated or pitted But, save only 
1 the case of white feathers, beneath this colourless, glazed outer 
oat there is ahva}'s a layer of pigment. 

The only green pigment kno^vn to occur in feathers is ftrra- 
averdin, found in the feathers of the plantain eaters ; it contains 

relatively large amount of iron, but no copper. In all other 
ascs the green colour of feathers is due to yellow, orange or 
reyish-lirown pigment occurring with a special superstructure 
onsisting of narrow ridges, as in some parrots and pittas (ant- 
firushes), or the surface of the barbs and barbulcs is smooth and 
ransparent, while between it and the pigment there exists a 
lyer of small polygonal, colourless bodies liaving highly rc- 
ractor}", and often striated, surfaces. 

Blue is unknown as a pigment in feathers. Blue feathers 
ontain only orange or brownish pigment (Gadow), the blue 
olour being caused by the combination of pigment corpuscles 
nd colourless striated polygonal bodies, as in green feathers. 

While in many birds the coloration takes the foim eHher of 

uniform hue or of bands and patches of colour more or less 
irilliant, in others the coloration is sombre, and made up of 
ark longitudinal stripes or transverse bars on a lighter ground, 
’he latter is the more primitive, and there seems good reason 
ji believe that longitudinal stripes preceded transverse bars. 
Iiis is indicated by the fact that the nestlings of the more 
rimitive groups are longitudinally striped, and that young 
awks in their first plumage are so striped, while the adults are 
arred. 

There is also evidence to show that the evolution of brilliant 
ilumagc began wdth the males, and has, in many cases, been more 
r less perfectly acquired by the females, and also by the young, 
s for example in the kingfishers, where parents and offspring 
»’car the same livTr>\ Often, where the parents are alike in 
►lumage, the young wear a djAEWAt and duller livery, ns in the 
ase of the common starling {iturnus vulgaris). But where the 
‘male differs from the male in coloration the young resemble 
he female parent. 

I'he physiological explanation of complete disappearance of 
ligmcnt in adult life, e.g. gannet, is not yet apparent. 


At least once annually birds renew (heir feathers completely 
by a process known as a moult. Until the new feathers have 
attained at least half their full length they arc invested 
in a soft sheath, and, as development proceeds, the 
she-ttth breaks up from the lip of the feather downwards, so lhai 
for a time the new feathers hav^e almost a brush-hke appearance 
Generally this replacement takes place gradually , new and old 
feathers occurring ^.ide bv side, and on this account it is not 
ahva}s possilde to sec whether a moult is proceeding without 
raising the old feathers. 

The “ quill ” feathers of the wing and tail are renewed in pairs, 
so that flight is httlc, if at all, impaired, the chcange taking 
place in the wing from the region of the wrist inwards, as to the 
primaries, and from the body outw^ards, towards the tip of the 
wing, as to the secondaiies. In certain birds, however, as in 
the duck tribe and the rails, foi example, all tlie quill-feathers 
of the wing are shed at once, so that for some time fligiit is 
impossible. 

in the penguins this simultaneous method of moulting is 
carried still further. That is to say, the old feathers covering 
the body are not replaced gradually, but en masse. This method 
of eedysis is, however, still further remarkable in that the old 
feathers do not drop out, to lie succeeded by spine-like stumps 
wliich, later, split at the tij), liberating the barbs of the new 
feathers. 'They are, on the contrary, thrust out upon the tips 
of the new feathers, the barbs of which arc never enclosed within 
an envelope such as that just deecrilxd. When their growdh 
has practically completed, and not till then, the old feathers are 
removed in Urge patches by the aid of the bird's beak ; ex- 
posing thereby n perfectly dcvclopcil plumage . In the cassowary , 
and emeu, the old feathers similarly adhere for a timi* to the lips 
of the new^ ; but in these birds the feathers are moulted singly 
as in other birds. 

Some birds moult twice within the year, the additional moult 
taking place in the spring, as in the case of the “wai biers’^ 
(Sylviidae) and LimicoUc, for example. But when this is the 
case the spring moult is only partial, since the quill feathers 
of the wings ami the tail feathers are not renew^ed. 

At this spring moult a special “ mij)tial " plumage is often 
assumed, as for example in many of tlie Linucolae, c.g. godvMts, 
knots, dunlin, ruff. 

The .sequel to this habit of assuming a nuptial dress is an 
interesting one. Briefly, this plumage, at first afisiinied at the 
mating period by the males only, and doffed soon after the young 
appear, has become retained for longer and longer periods, 
so that the succeeding plumage, often conspicuously dull com- 
pared with the nuptial dress, is worn only for a few we(‘ks, instead 
of many montlis, as in the ease of many of the ducks, for example ; 
wherein the males, as soon as the young are hatched, assume 
what C. Waterton has aptly called an “ eclipse dress. This, 
instead of being worn till the following spring, as in the waders, 
is shed again ki the autumn and replaced by what answers to 
the waders* “ nuptial ” dress. In the game-birds but a trace 
of this oelip«e plumage remains ; and this, apparently, only 
in jungle-fowl, the common grey partridge (Perdtx ctncrca) and 
the blackcock (Lyrnrus), in whose the head and neck for 
a short period following the breeding .season are clothed only 
by dull feathers Further, tliis more highly developed plumage 
becomes transferred, first to the female, then to the young, so 
that, in many groups, the dull phase of plumage is entirely 
eliminated. 

But the assumption at the breeding season of a conspicuously 
brilliant plumage is not always due to a moult. In many birds, 
notably many Passerines, this change is brought about by 
shedding the lips of the feathers, which are of a duller hue than 
the rest of the feather. In this way the bright rose pink of the 
linnet’s breast, the blue and bhick head of the chaffinch, and the 
!)lack throat and chestnut-and 4 ;lack markings of the back of 
the sparrow, are assumed — to mention but a few instances. 
These birds moult but once a year, in the autumn, when the 
new feathers have broad brown fringes ; as the spring advances 
these drop off, and with them the barbicels from the barbulcs 
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of the upper surface of the feather, thus revealing the hidden 
tints. 

According to some authorities, however, some birds acquire 
a change of colour without a moult by the ascent of pigment 
from the base of the feather. The black head assumed by many 
gulls in the spring h, for c\’ ample, said to be gained in this w'ay. 
Th^re is, however, not only no good evidence in support of the 
contention, but the whole structure of the feather is against 
the probability of any such change taking place. 

Foatlicrs correspond with the scales of reptiles rather than with 
the hairs of mammals, as is shown by their development They 
make their first appearance in the developing chick at 
velon^’ i sixth day ol incubation, m the shape of small 

rtf/. papillae. In section fach pa])iU.i is found to be made up 

ta e «. ^ cluster of dermal r('lls —that is to say, of cells of tlic 
deeper layer of the skin (ap[)(d by cells of the epidoimis These 
last lorm a single superficial liyer of llattened cells — tlu* epitnchium — 
overlaying the cells ot the Maljughian layer, which are cylindrical 
I'l shape and rapuily increase to lorm several lasers As de\Llu}'>- 
iiiLiit proceeds the papillae assume a cone-sha^a* with its apix 
directed backwatds, wliile th'^ b\sc of this cone sinks down into the 
skin, or rather is earned down by the prowth of tlic ISlalpighian cells, 
so that the cone H now sunk in a dc< p pit Tin icby thesi Malpighian 
cells become divided into two poitions. (1) those taking part m the 
formal ion of the walls cf the ])it or “ feather follicle ” and (2) those 
enclosed within the cone These last surround the central mass or 
(ore foimed by the dermis. Tins mass constitutes the nutiitive 
pulp for the development ol the plowing feathei, end is highly 
vascular. Ihc cells ot the Malpighian layer within the cone now 
bet OHIO difft ifutiatetl into thiee layers (i) An inner, exttcincly 
Him, forming a dcht ate sheath for the pulp, and found in tiie fully 
d(‘velopcd feather in the lorm of a senes of hollow, tiansparent caps 
cnclostxl within Die calamus; ( >) a thick layer which forms the 
leather itsell , and (t) a Ihiii Uyei wliu h forms the investing sheath 
of the featht 1 It is this sheath which gives the cuiious spiue- 
covered character to many nestling birds and birds in moult As 
growth proceatls Di< cells of this middle layer tiiiange themstUes in 
longitiKlinal lows to foim the barbs, while th(‘ barbiiles am formed 
by a secondary .splitting At their bases these ludimentary barbs 
ine*et to lorm tlie calamus Finally the lips of the barbs break 
througli Die iiwcsting sheath and the fully formed down-feather 
emerges 

A pait of the pulp and Malpighian cells remains over after the 
comjikle prowdh ol the down-feathci, and from this succeeding 
geneialions of feather-, are de\elo|H(l The process of this develop- 
ment (hlfeis ftorn that just outlined chiefly m this that of the 
longitudinal row's -w'hich in the down-fevither form the baibs, two 
on the dorsal juiel two on the ventral aspect of the mtenoi of tlie 
cylinder become stronger than tlic lest, ( ombming to form the main- 
aiid after-shill L ri'spis. lively The remamdei ol the rods form the 
barbs and barbuh's as in the down-feather. 

Ihe icgirodiKtive power of the feathoi follicle appears to be almost 
inexhaustible, since it is not diminished appreciably by age, noi 
restneted to definite inonlting penods, as is .shown b> the ciucT and 
now obsolete custom of plucking geese alive, no less than three limes 
Annually, for the sike of their feathers The growth of tlic leathers 
IS, howevci, ccitainly affected by the general healUi of the bird, 
inal-nuliition causing the appc'.Lrance of peculiar transverse V- 
shaped piooves, at more or less logular intervals, along the whole 
length of the feather. These are known as “ hunger-marks," a 
name giv'en by falconers, to wdiom this d»*fcct w'as W'cll ktiowrn 

it would seem that wlule the feathei geim may be artificially 
stimulated to produce Ihreo siiccossivo gcuiei aliens of featheis within 
a year, it may, on the other hand, l>e induced artificially to maintain 
a conlmuous activity cxteiiclmg over long pcjiod.s. That is to ba>, 
the norm^il quiescent pciiod, and periodic moult, may be susjx'nded, 
so that the feathei maintains a steady and continuous growth till it 
attains a Icngtli ot several fc'ot Tlie only known instance of this 
kind IS that furnished by a domesticated bieed of jungle-fowl kiunvn 
as» Ukj “ Japanese long-tailed fowls, " or ab " Yokohamas " In tla, 
breed the upper tail coveits arc in some w'ay, as yet unknown to 
Europe nis, induced to go on growing until they ha\e attained a 
lenglli of from T2 to 18 or even 20 It I lu this abnormal growth the 
“ hackles " of Hie low^cr part of the IjacJc abo share, though they 
do not attain a similar length 

Ihc fealhorb of birds are rot uniformly distubuted over the 
body, Init grow only along certain definite tracts know'n as ptmlac, 
leaving i)iire apices or apfoia. These pterylae differ consictentblv 
in their conformation in different groups of birds, and bonce are of 
service jn sy‘>temalic ornithology. 

The principal plciylae arc as follows : — 

(1) The head tract (/•/ capitis), w-lffch embraces the head only. 

(2) The spinal tract {pf spiuahs), which extends the whole length 
of the vertical column. It is one of thu rvwTst v.wiable in its moditica* 
tionfi, especially m so far as the region from the base of the neck to 
the tail is concerned. In its simplest form it runs dow'n the back 
m the form of a band of almost uniform width, but generally it 


expands considc^rably in the lumbar icgion, as in Pas cres Fie 
quentlv it is divided into two portions , an upper, terminating in 
the region of the middle of the back in a fork, and a lower, which 
comnunces eithei as a lork, e g plover, barhet, or as a median band, 
e.g hwallow' \ eiy commonly liie dorsal k\ioii of thib tract enclost s 
a more or less cxtensiv'e feathciless sj ace {apto ion), c g sw'ift, ank. 
While, as a rule, the dorsal region o^" this tr.ict is relatively narrow, 
it IS in some of f r ^at lueadth, r g grebe, ju ^eon, colv 

(3) Ihe vcntial liact (pt ventrahs), which jiri'sents almost as 
many van iti ).i . a . Hu spinal tract 

In its simplf’^ form it run-- fiorn the throet backwards m the 
form of a mccM ui band a- fai as the base of the neck where it dividers, 
sending a branch to each side 
of tlie breast 'i his biauch 
commonly ag'ixin c’lvidcs into 
shoit, brc>cid oiitci brunch 
which lodges the “ fiank " 
feathers, and a long, nairow, 
miiei branch which runs 
backwards to jom its fellow 
of the O])po'='ite ‘-ide in front 
ot tlie clorical aperture Tins 
blanch lodges tin abdominal 
leatlioib Ihe median spivce 
whi.h divuks the inuci 
branches ol Hu* tract may be 
contmufd foi wards a.s far as 
Hie middle of the neck, or even 
up to the tliroat, c g plov r 

Only 111 a lew ca^cs is the _ t . r , , 

neck continuously covered by 2. Pter}’Iosis of the plover* 

the fusion of (he dorsal and 

ventral tiacts, c g fi.unmgo, Anscics, Ciconidao, IVgopodes 

For convtiuencc sake the cerviuvl portions ot tiie .sjnnal and 
ventral tracts aio generally leicauhd as stpaiate tiacts, the />/. co//t 
dorsalis and />/ adli vtutrahs iccspcctively 

(0 'J he humeial tiact {JH hutneialis), which gives rise to the 
" scapular " feathers 

(5) i'lu. Icmoral tiact (/>/ fcmoicilis), which foims an oblique band 
acroso the thigh 

(0) i he ciuird tract (/>/ ctumln), which clothes the rest of the leg. 
(7) The tail trict \pi caudaln), including the tail feathers and 
their coveits , and 

(S) Tlie wing tract {pt alarts). The wmg tract presents many 
])ccaliar features Each segment— arm, loreaun and hand — bears 
leatheis essential to flight, ami these aie divided into utnigcs, 01 
" quill " feathers, and cm " covcTts." 

The rcmiges ot the aim, moie ( ommonly described as " terti.ines," 
are, teclmically, collectivelv known as the parapUion and hypopirron^ 
and are coyiposed respective!) of long, (juiiMike Icalhirs forming a 
double Senes, the fount 1 ananged along the upper, and the latter 
along the lower aspect of the humeius They serve to fill up the 
gap which, III long-winged ]>irds, would otherwise occui diinng flight 
between the (juill-feallicis of the forearm and the body, a gap which 
would make flight impossible In short -winged birds these two sciies 
are exticmely reduced. 

The lemiges range in number from 16, as in humming-birds, to 48 
as in th(' aliiatro , acconlmg, 111 ‘hort, to tlie length of the wing 
Hut these numerical difference, depend, m flying birds, rather upon 
the length ol the foieaim, since the quilis ol the hand never exceed 
12 and never fall below 10, though the tenth may be reduced to a 
mere vestige. 

T ho quills ot the forearm are known as " se(a>ndancs," those of the 
hand as " pnmancs " The lormci aic attached I»v then bases at 
iclatively Wide distances apait to the ulna, while tlu juimaiies are 
crowded close togellier and attached to the skeleton of the hand. 
The SIX or seven wfiuch lest upon the fused mctacarpals II -III arc 
known as " mctacarjials *' The next succeeding feather js borne by 
the phalanx of digit 111. and hence is known as the addigital 
ITvalaiix 1. of digit 11. always suppoits two cjuills, the " middigitals," 
while tlio remaining feathens— one 01 two— aic borne by the last 
piialaiix of digit II and are known as prt -digit ils, while the whole 
bciies of jwimanos are known as the nietacarpo-dr itals 

in their relation one to anothci the reinigcs, it must be noted, 
aie always so plated tliat they ovtilap one anollici, the free edge of 
c,u:h, when the wing is seen from its upper surface, being turned 
towards the tip of tlie wmg 'Ihus, m the an passes through 

the wmg as it is laised, while m the downstroke the feathers arc forced 
togelhei to fonn a homogeneous sui lace. 

liiids whith fly much have the outci primaries of guMt lengfli, 
giving the wmg a jxniited shajic, as in s wilts, while m species which 
liy but little, ot fr<x.juenl thickets, the outer pnmancs are v'cr v '-hoit, 
giving the wing a rounded appearance T his adaptation to environ- 
ment is commonly lost siglit of by taxonomers, who not mfretjuently 
use the fonn of the wing as a factor m classifiuition 

The tectnccs, or covet t foathers of the wmg, arc arranged m 
several series, decreasing in size from behind fonvards. The nun’be 
of rows on the dorsal aspect find the method of thar overlap, afford 
characters of general importance m classification. 
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The first rov. of the senes is formed by the }:^a}or co ^erh ; those, 
like tb^ priinin-.'^, have tb ir Irv'e-edgcs clirectoci towards the tip ot 
the will % a.id hence are said to have a distal overlap The next row 
is lornu'd bv tlic median lovetis These, on tlie foiearm, commonly 
o\ e lap as to the outer hall ot the row distally, and as to the inner 
h lit pioximally Uii the li lud tins senes is incomplete Beyond the 
m 'di in are lour or five lows of coverts knowai as the minor coverts 
Thc^c may liav c either a proximal 01 a distal o\ erlap Tlie remaminf? 
rows of sm<ill leatheis aie known as the maiginal coverts^ and they 
ahva>s have a distal o\ erlap 

Tlie three or four laigc qiiill-hko feathers borne by the thumb 
form what is knowm as the “ bastard-wing,” ala <iptnin 

The coverts of the under follow an arrangement similar to that of 
the upper surface, but the minor coverts arc commonlv' but feebly 
developed, lca\mg a more or less baic space which is co\crcd by the 
great elongation of the maiginal series 

One noteworthy fact about the coverts of the under side of the 
Wing is that all save the major and median coverts have w'hat answers 
to the dorsal surfaces of the featluu turne«l tow'ards the body, and 
what answers to the ventral suiface of the feather turned towards 
the under surface of the wing In the major and median coverts, 
howexer, the \entral surfaces of these feathers are turned vential- 
wards, that is to say, m the extended wing they, like the rcmiges, 
have the ventral surfaces turned downwards or towaids the body 
in the closed wing. 

But the most remarkable fact in connexion with the pterylosis 
of the wing is the fact that in all, save the Passerine and Galliform 
types, and some few other isolated exceptions, the secondary senes 
of rcmiges appears always to lack the fifth remex, counting from the 
vvri’.t mwMnK, inasmuch as, when such wings are examined, there is 
tilways found, m the place of the fifth remex, a pair ol majoi coverts 
only, w lnle throughout the rest of the scries cacli such pair of coverts 
Lunbr.u es a quill 

This cxtraordinaiy fact was first discovered by the French 
aaturalist Z Gerbc, and was latei rediscovered by R S Wray 
Neithi'r of these, howxxer, W'as able to oiler any explanation thereof 
This, b iwever, has since lu'en attemjited, simultaneously, by P C 
Milclh 11 and W P Pycratt Ihe former has aptly coined the woid 
'has* ua\ir to denote the gap in the senes, and eutaxic to denote 
sulIi wings as ha\e an uninterrupted senes of quills. While both 
author-^ agree that there is no evidence ol any loss in the number 
3f the (juills m diastataxic wings, they difler m the interpretation 
IS to which ol the two conditions is the more primitive and the 
means by which the gap has been brought about 

According to Mitchell the diastataxic is the more primitive 
condition, and he has conclusiv'ely shown a way in which dia->tatavic 
may become eutaxic P> craft on the other hand contends 
LhcTt tb. diastataxic wbng has been denvc'd from the eutaxic type, 
ind bis producc'd evidence showing, on the one hand, the method 
r>v w’hi b this transition is effected, and on the other that by which 
the di islataxic wnng may again iccovcr the eutaxic condition, 
though m this last particulir the evidence adduced by Mitchell is 
iiuicli more comj^letc. The matter is, however, one of consider.ible 
Irficul'.y, but is well worth further investigation. 

Tlie wings of struthious birds differ from those of the Carinatae, 
u t d scnljcd, in many W’ays All arc ilcgenerate and quite useless 
IS organs of flight. In some cases indeed they have become reduced 
Lo iiu vestiges. 

Those of the ostrich and Rhea arc the least degraded. 

In the ostrich ankylosis has prevented the flexion of the hand at 
he WTist joint so that the quills— primaries and secondancs — form 
111 unbroken seiu's of about forty in number Of these sixteen 
> long to the primary" or metacarpio-digital series, a number exceeding 
hat of any other bird What the significance of this may be with 
'egard to the pnmitiv't* wing it is impossible to say at present- The 
ov erts, HI tlicir disposition, bear a general resemblance to those of 
"ann.itt' w ings ; but they differ on account of the great length of the 
^eath 'm .and Die absence of ciny definite overlap. 

lae wing ot the South American Rhc-a more nearly resembles 
that of birds since the hand can be flexed at the wrist joint, 

md the pi unarics are twelve m number, as in grebes, and .some storks, 
lor ex-'i apl'‘ 

Th <-o\Lits, as m the African ostrich, are remarkable for their 
] iigtli, those representing the major senes being as long as the 
-jmig s, .1 f'lct probably duo to the shortening of the latter They 
ir* rio^, brjwf^ver, arranged in quincunx, as is the rule among the 
r.aruiiitc, but m parallel, transverse rows, in which respect they 
resemble the owls. 

In both osttieli and Rhea, as well as m all the other struthious 
birds, thr' under surface of the wing is entirely bare. 

The wing of the cassowary, emeu and apteryx has undergone 
complete degentM-ation ; so much so that only a vestige of the hand 
i cm dins 

Remigcs in the cassowary are represented by a few spinc-hke 
'jhaft three piimati(‘s and two .secondaries. These are really 
hv'pe’*trophicd calami This is shown by the fact that in the nestling 
th ^se remigos ha\'e a normal calamus, rhachis and vane ; but as 
d >velopmcnt proceeds the rhachis with its vane sloughs off, while the 
rjF.mus b.'co'uvs enormously lengthened and solid. 

In the emeu the wnng is less atrophied than in the cassowary. 


but is not yet completely degenerate. Altogether seventeen rcmiges 
are icpresented, of which seven correspond to primaries, huico, 
however, these feathers have each an afteishaft as long as the imiui 
shaft like the rest of the body feathers- -it may be that they answci 
not to remiges, but to major coverts. 

The wing of apteryx, like that of the cassowary, has become 
extremely reduced Uhe lemiges are thirteen m number, four ol 
which answei to primaries These feathcis are specially mteresliiig, 
inasmuch as they retain throughout life a stage cot icspondmg to 
that seen m the very young cassowary, the calamus being greatly 
swollen, and supporting a very degenerate rhachis and vane 

The penguins affoid aiiotlier obji'ct -lesson in degeneration of this 
kind. Here the wing has become liansfoimcd into a paddle, clothed 
on both sides with a covering of small, closc-sct feathers. A jiollcx 
IS wanting, as in the cassow'aiy, emeu and apteryx, while it is 
impossible to say w hether remiges are represented or not 

Authoui rii s — The following authois should be consulted for 
further details on this subject — 

For General Refetetne as to StriutmCy Colom ^ Devrlopmenl and 
Pterylosis. — H. Gadow', m Newton’s Dtcltonary of Buds (1896) ; 
W V, Fycralt, ” The Interlocking ot the Barbs of Feathers,” Natural 
Science (i8<)3) 

On the Colours of Peathos — J L Bonhote, ” On Moult and Colour 
Change m Buds,” Ihi<i (1900) , A H. Church, ” Researches on 
Turacm, an Animal Pigment containing Copper,” Phil Trans. 
clix (1870), pt n,H Cl a( lov\ , “The Coloiatiou of Feathers as affected 
by Slructuie," Pioc Zool Sue (1882) , Newbegin, Colour in Nature 
(1898) , R M. Stiong, ” The Development of Color in the Definitive 
Feather,” iii/// I\lvs Zool 1 i a) vard College ^ \o\ xl 

On Moulting — J Dwight, ” The Setjuenccs of Plumage and 
Moults of the Passcimc Buds of New Yoik,” Annals N V Acad Set , 
vol xiii (it)e»o) , \V K De W mton, ” On the Moulting of the King 
I’cnguin,” l*ioc Zool Soc (1808 -i8()9) , W 1’ l^jcralt, “On some 
Points m the An.itomy of the Emperor and Adelie Ik'ngums,'’ Report 
National Antal rill Expedition, \o\ 11 

On Dcuclupment of Lmbiyonic, RcsHing and Adult 1 caiher ^, — T. H. 
Stnder, ” Die Ent wick lung clci Federn,” inaug -Dtss (Bern, 1873) , 
” Beitragc zur Enlw'irlvl del Fcdei,” / wiss Zoo/ , Bd xxx ; 

J T. Cimuingham, ” Observations and Experiments on Jimanese 
Long- tailed Fowls,” Prod Zool Soc (1903); H R Davies, ” Beitis^ 
2U1 Entvvicklung der Feder,” il/o//?// fahrb xiv (1888), xv (1889)7 
\V 1* Fycralt, “ A Contribution towards our Knowledge of the 
Morphology ot the Owls,” P; on.'; Jauh 5od:. (1898) , \V P Pycraft, 
‘‘ A Coiitiibuiioii towaids oui Knowledge of the Pierytograjiliy o£ 
the Megcwinxlii,” Report 11 illcy's Zoological Results, jit iv (1900) ; 
W. P Pycrafl, ” Ne'sthng Birds and some of the Ihoblems they 
Present,”* Prd/s/i Birds (1907) 

On Pterylosis — H (xadow, ” Rem.irks on the Numbers and on the 
Phylogenetic DevclopuKuit of the Remiges of Buds,” J^roi . Zool. Soc. 
(1888) , Z Cierbe, “ Sur les j^luines du vol cl leur nine,” Bull Soc 
Zool Tiancc, vol 11 (1877) , ] G Goodchilel, ” Ihe C'libital Coverts 
ol the Enornithae in relation to Tavonoiny,” Proc Roy Phys 
hdtnh vol x (i8<}o-i89i ) , Meijere, ” tJber die Fi'dern der Vogel,” 
Morphol. Jahib. xxm (1895) , 1’. C Mitchell, ” On so-called ‘ Quiiito- 
cubitahsm ’ in the Wing of Birds,” Journ Jinn Soi Zool. vol. 
xxvii. (1899) , “On the Anatomy of tlie Kmgtisluus, with special 
icfcrcncc lo the Conditions known as Eutaxy and Diastataxy,” 
Ilns (1901), C L Nitzsch, ” Ptcrytogiaphy,” Ray Soc. (1867) ; 
W P. l^ycraft, “ Some Facts concerning the so-c.dled ‘ Aejuinto- 
cubitalisin ' of the Bird’s Wing,” Journ Ltnn. Sue. vol xxvii. ; 
C. J. Sundevall, ” On the Wings of Birds,” Ibis (1886) , R S. Wray, 
” On some Points m the Morphology of the Wmgs of Buds,” Proc. 
Zool. Soc. (1887). (W. P. P) 

Commercial AppHcattous of Feathers. — The chief purposes for 
which feathers become commercially valuable may be compre- 
hended under four divisions : — (i) bed and upholstery feathers ; 
(2) quills for writing ; (3) ornamental feathers ; and (4) mis- 
cellaneous use.s of feathers. 

Bed and Upholstery Feathers . — The qualities which render 
feathers av’^ailable for stuffing beds, cushions, &c., are lightness, 
elasticity, freedom from matting and softness. These arc 
combined in the most satisfactory degree in the feathers of the 
goose and of several other allied aquatic birds, whose bodies 
arc protected with a w'arm downy covering. Goose feathers 
and down, when plucked in spring from the living bird, are most 
esteemed, being at once more elastic, cleaner and less liable to 
taint than those obtained from the bodies of killed geese. The 
down of the eider duck. Anas molltssima, is valued above all 
other substances for lightness, softness and elasticity ; but it 
has some tendency to mat, and is consequently more used for 
quilts and in articles of clothing than unmixed for stuffing beds. 
'Fhe feathers of swans, ducks and of the common domestic fowl 
are also largely employed for beds ; but in the case of the latter 
bird, which is of course non-aquatic, the feathers are harsher 
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and less downy than arc those of the natatorial birds generally. 
Feathers which possess strong or stiff shafts cannot without 
some preliminary preparation be used for stuffing purposes, as 
the stiff points they present would not only be highly uncomfort- 
able, but would also pierce and cause the escape of the feathers 
from any covering in which they might be enclosed. The barbs 
are therefore stripped or cut from these feathers, anrl when so 
prepared they, m common with soft feathers and downs, undergo 
a careful process of drying and cleaning, without which they 
would acquire an offensive smell, readily attract damp, and 
harbour vermin. The drying is generally done in highly heated 
apartments or stoves, and subseijuently the feathers are smartly 
beaten with a stick, and shaken in a sieve to separate all dust 
and small debris. 

Qtulh for Writing - The earliest period at which the use of 
quill feathers for writing purposes is recorded is the 6th century ; 
and from that time till the introduction of steel pens in the earl) 
part of the 19th century they formed the pnruipal w'riting 
implements of civilized communities. It has always bien 
from the goose that quills have been chiefly obtained, although 
the swan, crow, eagde, owl, haw^k an<l tiirkiy aU have more or 
less been laid under contribution. Sw.in quills, indeed, arc 
!)ctter and more costly than arc those from the goose, and for 
fine lines crow quills have been much employed. Only the 
five outer wing feathers of the goose arc useful for writing, and 
of these the second and third are the best, while left-wing quills 
are also generally more esteemed than those of the right wing, 
from the fact that they curve outward and av^ay from the 
writer using them Quills (^btiuned in S[)ring, by plucking or 
otherwise, from living birds are by far the best, those tak( n 
from dead geese, more especially if fattened, being eomparativci\ 
worthless. 'I'o take away the natiual greasiness, to remove the 
superficial and inti'rnal pellicles (d skin, and to give the necessary 
cjualities of hardness and elasticity, (pulls require to undergo 
some processes of preparation The essenti.il opiTation consists 
in heating them, generally in a fine sand-bath, to from 130*^ to 
180° V. according to ( ircumslanei^s, .ind scraping them under 
pressure wlnle still soft from heat, whc'reby the outer skin is 
removed and the inniT shrivelled up. If the heating has been 
properly efft'cted, the i|uills are found on cooling to have become 
liard, elastic and somcw'h.it brittle. While the quills are soU 
and hot, lozenge-shajied patterns, ornanu'nt.d designs, and names 
are easily and permanently impressed on them by pressure 
with suitable instruments or designs in metal stamps. 

Ornamental Feathers — Feathers do not ajipear to have been 
much used, in luin/pe at least, for ornamental pui poses till the 
close of the T3th centurv They aic haind in the (onicnl caps 
worn in England during the reigns of Edward 111 . and Richard 
II.; but not till the period ol Henry V did thev take th(ir 
ydacc as a part of military costume. I'owards the close of the 
15th century the fashion of w'canng feathers in both civil and 
niilitary life was carried to an almost ludicrous excess. In the 
time of llenrv VIII they first appeared in th(' bonnets of ladies ; 
vind during Elizabeth’s reign feathers began to occupy an impor- 
tant place as head-dress (ornaments of w(^men From that 
time down to the present, feathers ot endleis variety have con- 
tinued to be leading articles of ornamentation in female head 
.iltirc ; but, ex('ept for nuliUry plumes, they have long ceased 
to be worn in ordinary male costume. At the present day, the 
feathers of numerous birds are, in one way or another, turned 
to account by ladies for tlie purpose of personal ornament. 
Ostrich feathers, however, hold, as thev have always held, a 
pre-eminent position among ornamental feathers ; and the* 
ostrich is the only bird which may be said to be reared exclusively 
for the sake of its feathers. Ostrich farming is one i>{ the estab- 
lished industries of South Africa, is also practised in Kordofan 
and other semi-desert regions of North Africa, in Argentina, 
and in Arizona and California in North America. The feathers 
are generally plucked from the living animal— a process w'hicli 
does not appear to cause any great inconvenience In tlie mali 
bird, the long feathers of the rump and wings are white, and the 
short feathers of the body arc jet bhcl; ; while the rump and 
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wing feathers of the female are white tinged with a dusky grey, 
the general body colour being the latter hue. The feathers 
of the male are consequently much more valuable than those 
of the female, and they are separately dassified in commerce. 
The art of the plumassier embraces the cleaning, bleaching, 
dyeing, curling and making up of ostrich and other plumes and 
feathers. White feathers arc simply w’ashed in bundles in hot 
soapy water, run through pure warm water, exposed to sulphurous 
fumes for bleaching, thereafter blued with indigo solution, 
rinsed in pure cold water, and hung up to dry. \\ hen dry the 
shafts are pared or scraped dowm to give the feathers greater 
flexibility, and the barbs aic (.urled by drawing them singly 
over the face of a blunt knife c.r by the cautious apiplication of a 
heated iron. Diill-cidourcd feathers are usually dyed black. 
Feathers which aic dyed light colours are first bleached by 
exposure in the open air. Much ingenuity is displayed in the 
making up of plumes, with the general result of producing 
the appearance of full, rich, and lung feathfis from infeiior 
varieties and from scraps and fragments of ostrich feathers ; 
and .so dexterously can factitious plumes be pit pared that 
only an experienced person is a!)le to detect the fabncation. 

In addition to those of the ostrich, the feathers of c'ertam 
other birds form ai tides of ste.idy commercial demand. Among 
these arc the featliers of the South American ostrich, Rhea 
um(rica)ia^ the maralioiit fc.ithers of India ohlairied from 
Le/^/optilo<* ari'jila and A. pwanu'a^ the aigrettes of the heron, 
the leathers of the various spi'cu's of binb, (ff paradise, and of 
numerous species of humming-birds. Swan-down and the skins 
of various penguins and erebes and of the albatross are used, 
Uk<‘ fur, for muffs and collarettes 

The Clunc'se excel in the preparation of artificial flowers and 
other ornaments fruni liright nalural-( oknircd or dyed feathers ; 
and the Frenrh also skilfully w'ork fragments of leathers into 
bouquets of ariifK'ial flowers, imitation butterflies, &c. 

J\liuellaneouii Appluattons of Feathen — Quills of various 
sizes are extensively employed as holdcis for the sable and 
('amcl hair brushes used by aitists, &c. lu^athcr brushes and 
dusters are made from the wing-fcalhers of the domestic fowl 
and other birds ; those of a superior (juality, under the name 
of vultune dusters, being really made of American oslruh 
feathers. A minor afiplication of feathers is found m the dress- 
ing of artiflc lal fly-houks for fishing. As steel pens tame into 
general use it l)ccame an object of considerable iiiiportance 
to find applications for the supfilanted goosc-quills, and a large 
field of employment for them was found m the preparation ( f 
toothpicks. (J. 1>A ; W P P ! 

FEATHERSTONE, an urban district in the Osgoldcu ss 
parliamentary division of the \\ (‘st Riding of Yorkshire, England, 
6 m. E. of Wakefield on the Lancashire Yorkshire railwav'. 
Pop. ( I ()oi) 12,003 The industiial population is employed in 
large collieries in the vicinity ; and here, on the 7th of September 
1893, Jscnous riots during a stiike resulted in the desti action 
of some of the colliery w'orks belonging to Li^rd Masham, and 
were not quelled without military intervention and some bloc^d- 
shed. 

FEATLEY (or Faircioi'oh) DANIEL (1582-1645), English 
divine, was born at Charlton, Oxfordshire, on the T5th of March 
1582. He was a scholar of (orpus C'hristi College, Oxford, and 
probationer felkav in 1602, after which he went to France as 
(haplam to the English ambassador. For some years he was 
domestic chaplain to Cicorge Abbot, anlibishop of Canterbury, 
and held also the rectories of Lambeth (1619), Allhallovvs, Bread 
Street {c. 1622), and Acton (1O27), this last after leaving the 
arthbishop’s service in 1625. Ills varied activutics included a 
“ scholastick duel ” with James I. in 1625, and the publicath'n 
of (1) the report of a conference with some Jesuits in 1624, ( 1) 
a devotional manual entitled AneiUa Pietatis (1626), (3) Mystten 
CJainSy a Key opening divers Difficult Texts of Sdipture in 70 
Sermons (1636). He was appointed provost of Chelsea College 
in 1630, and in 1641 was one of the sub-committee ‘‘ to settle 
religion.’^ In the course of*this work he had a disputation with 
four Baptists at Southwark which he commemorated in his book 
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KaTaftaitTuTTal haraTTvcrrol^ The Dippers dipt or the Anabaptists 
duckt and pluns,cd 07 >er head and ears (1645). He sat m the 
Westminster Assembly 1615, and was the last of the Kpisco{)al 
members to remain. Fur revealing its proceedings he ^\as 
expelled and imprisoned. He died at Chelsea on the 17th of 
April 164 c:. 

FEBRONIANISM, the name given to a powcrfid movement 
within the Roman (\».thu]ie Church in Germany, in the latter 
part of the 18th century, directed towards the “ nationalizing 
of Catholicism, the restriction of the monarchical pow'cr usurped 
by the papacy at the expense of the episcopate, and the reunion 
of the dis^^ident churelich with Catholic ( hnstendom. It was 
thus, in its main tendencies, the cqin\alent of what in Franco 
is known as Gallicanism {q,v,). The name is derived from 
the pseudonym of “ Justinns Febroniiis ” adopted by Johann 
Nikolaus von llontheim (<7 v.), coadjutor bishop of 'PrCN es ('IVier), 
in publishing his WT>rk Pe statu ealesiae et Ugitima polestaie 
Romani ponti/icis. This book, which roused a va^t amount of 
excitement and controversy at the time, exercised an immense 
influence on opinion within the Roman Catholic ( liiirch, and the 
principles it proclaimed were put into practice by the rulers ot 
that Churdi m various countries dining the latter pari ot the 
i8th and the beginning of the K^th century. 

The mam pn>pn-.iti(ms detended by “ Febronlus ” w^re as 
follows. The ronstitiuion of the Church is not, by Christ's 
institution, monarchic al, arnl the pope, though cnbtled to a 
certain primacy, is siiiiordinate to the univcrsiil C hutch. Though 
as the “ centre of unity ’’ he may be regarded as tlv' guaidiaii 
and champion of the ecclesiastical law, and though lie nuiv 
propose laws, and send l('g«ites on the aflairs of his piimacy, his 
sovereignty {princi pains) over the (huuh is not one of jmiahc- 
tion, but of order and collaboration {orduiis cl consociaiionis) 
The Roman (ulti amontano) ductiiiie of pap<d itifallibilily is not 
a(re[)ted tlv' other C^itholic ( luirches and, morcovtr, 

“has no practical utility.” 'J’he (hunh is based on the ore* 
episcopacy common to all luslmps, the pope being only piimus 
inter pares. It tollows tiiat the p»ope is sl bject to gcneial counciF, 
in winch the bisiiops arc his colleagues {confudices), not merely 
his consultors ; nor has hz the extJusne rig.ht to summon such 
councils Ihe decrees of gemial comic ils need not be confirmed 
by the pope nor can they be altered by him ; on the otlier hand, 
appeal ria/ i>o made from jiaptd dc( isions tv) a general eouiud 
As for th^ rights ot the pope's in sucii matter^ as appeals, reserva- 
tions, the confirmation, translation and deposition of bishops, 
these belong properly to the bishops in piovincial synods, and 
w'cre usurped by the papacy gradually as the result of a variety of 
causes, notably ot the False necretaN, Imr the health of the 
('hurch it is therefore necessary to restore matters to their condi- 
tion before the False Decretals, and to give to the episcopate its 
due authority. The main obstacle to this is nut the pope himseK, 
but the Curia, and this must be fought by all po-^siblc means, 
especially by thorough popular education (pni.ium adcinus 
abusum eedesiasticae putestatis remedium)^ and by the assembling 
of national and provincial synods, the neglect of which is the 
mam cause of the Church’s woL^. 11 the pope will not move 
in the matter, the princes, and notably the emperor, must act m 
co-operation with the bishops, summon national councils even 
against the pope's will, defy his ex< ommunication, and in the 
last resort refuse obef hence m those matters over which the 
papacy has usurped juris liction. 

It will be seen that the views of Febronius had but little 
ongimility. In the main thev were those that predominutcfl 
in the groat general co’muiF of Constance and llasel in the 15th 
century ; but they w'ere backed Iw him with such a w'caltli of 
learning, and they fitted so well into the intellectual and political 
conditions af the lime, that they found a widespread acccplrrue. 
The h)ook, Indeed, was at once condemned at Rome (February 
1764), and by a brief of the 21st of May the pope commanded 
all the bishops of Germany to suppress it. The papal condemna- 
tion met wdth a very mixed reception ; in some dioceses the order 
to prohibit the book was ignored, in others action upon it wa.s 
postponed Tv*nding an independent examination, in yet others 


(nine in all) it was at once obeyed “ for political reasons,” 
though even in these the forbidden book became the “ breviary 
of the governments.” The Febronian doctrine, in fact, exactly 
fitted the \ lew's of the German bishops, which were by no mean*- 
clisintcrested. It must be remembered that the bishops were 
at this time great secular princes rather than Catholic prelates 
with raio exceptions, they made no pretence of carrying ou< 
their spiritual duties ; thc) .shared to the full in the somewhat 
shallow “ enlightenment ” of the age. As princes of the Empire 
they had asserted their practical independence the cmpeior 
they were iikcd by what they considered the unjuslifiaMi 
iiiteilcrcnce of the C uri.i with thch" sovereign prerogatives, and 
wished to establish their ludc'pcndencc cl the pope also. In 
the ranks of the hiciaichv, then, selfish motiv'cs combined 
with others more respectable to secure the acreplante ol tlK 
Febronian position. Among secular rulers the wck'i'mc given 
to it was even less equivxxrd. Even so dev out a so\(M(’un 
Maria Theresa refused to allow “bcbioniiis” to be l^a-b'^l-len 
111 the Ifabshurg durniiuons ; her son, the emperor Joseph II. 
applied the Echionian principles with ren orsek'-s thuiuiighness, 
In Venice, in Tuscany, in Na[)ks, in TiTtug. 1 , they in^fured 
the vugorous efforts ot “enlightened dt'ptUs” to relorm the 
Chinch liom above ; and tliev gave a Ircsh impetus to the movC' 
nieiiL agaiiust the Jesuits, which, under pusstno of thv3 .scaulai 
govetnmonts, culminated in the suppression of the Society 
by Pope riement XIV. in 1773 “ Fehionius,’^ loo, inspired 

the piocerdings of two notable ecclesiaslical assemblies, both 
hold in the year i7vS6. 1'hc rclorming synod winch iill at 
Ihkiaa under the presidency of the hislrp, Seipiune de’ Riccij 
is dealt with elscwhcie (see PisroiA). hhe other was the so- 
called congress of Ems, a meeting ot the delegates of the foui 
Gciman anhlashops, wliK'h le-sullcd, on the 25th of August, 
in the celebrated “ Rune tation of Ems,” suhscciuently ratified 
and issued by the archbishujis, 'bins doi uinent was the outcome 
of sevcial years of controveisy^ between the archbishops and 
the papal nuncieis, aroused by what was ronsidered the iin- 
justiiiahle intcriciencc of the latter in llie affiUrs of the Ci'iman 
dioceses. In 1769 the three arch bishop -electors of MainZj 
Cologne and Treves (Trier) had dr.iwii up in thirty aiticlc] 
their complaints against the C'uiia, and after submitting them 
to the emperor Joseph If, had forwarded them to tl.e new 
pope, Clement XIV, These ai ticks, though “ Febronius ’ was 
prohibited in the archdioceses, w'ere wholly Ih'bronian in tone ; 
and, in(l(‘ed, Rishop von TIontheim himself took an active part 
in the diplomatic negotiations wfiuch vv(‘ie their outcome. In 
drawing up the “ Functalion ” he took no active pari, but it 
was wholly inspired by his pnncipks. It consisted (d XX 11 1, 
articles, whicli may be summarized as follows. Jhshops have, 
in virtue of their God-guven powers, full authority wntbin their 
dicxeses in all matters of dispensation, patronage and the like ; 
papal hulls, briefs, &c , and the derrecs ot the Roman Cungicga- 
tions are only of binding lorce in each diocese when .sanctioned 
by the bishop ; nunciatures, as hithcito conceived, are to cease ; 
the oath of allegiaru'C to the pope demanded of bishops .since 
Ciregory VH ’s time is to lx* alteicd so as to bung it into 
c'onformity with eiiiscopal rights ; annates and the fees payable 
for the pallium and confinnation arc to lx* lowered and, 111 the 
event of the pallium or confirmation being rclused, ('erman 
archbishops and bishops are to be free to exercise tlicir office 
under the protection of the emperor ; with the ( hurch Inhunali 
of fiist and second instance (episcopal end metropolitan) the 
nuncios are not to interfere, and, though appeal to Rome is 
allowed under certain “ national ’’ safe-guords, the opinion is 
expressed that it would be belter to set up in each auhdioccse 
a final coiut of appr il rcprcscntirifr the piovincuil synod ; finally 
the emperor is prayed to use his inlluence with the pujic to secure 
the assembly of a national council m order to remove the giiev- 
nnees left unredicssed Lv the council of Trent. 

Whether this manifesto would have led to a reconstitution 
of the Roman Catholic Church on pcrmnncntly Febronian lines 
must for ever remain doubtful. 'Ihe French Revolution iiiter- 
vened ; the German Chuich went dowm in the storm; and in 
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1803 the secularizations carried out by order of the First Consul 
put an end tothe tcmpoialambilionsof itsprelates. Febronianism, 
indeed, survived. Karl Theodor von Dalbcrg, prince primate of 
the Corifederulion of the Rhine, upluild its principles throughout 
the Ndpole<>nvc ejDoch and hoped to estabksli them in the new 
Germany ^0 be created Uy the coirgress- of Vienna, lie sent 
to this assembly, as r<±pre.senUUive of the (kiman Chur<.h, 
Bishop von \Vessenl:)erg, who m his diocese of ( onstauce had 
not hesitated h; apply Febronian principle.^ in reforming, cm 
his oval authority, the services and discipUnc of tlie Church. 
But the times weia not favourable for sucii e^periIllents. The 
tide of reaitioji after the Revoliitionaiy tuiraoil was settine 
strongly in the direction of traditional authority, in religion ab 
m politics ; and that ultiamontanc movement which, before 
the centuiy was endtd, Wccs to doiniiiato the C luirch, \v<is already 
showini^ signs of vigorous life Moi cover, llie great national 
(icnnan ('hunh of \vlin.h Dalbcig had a vision — witli liimsclf 
as primate — did nut a}>p(al to tlic German princes, tenacious 
of thill newly accjuired status as Juiropean powers. One by 
one these entered mlo concordats with Rome, and tVbronianism 
from an aggressive polu y sul^sided into a spcnilative opinion. 
As .siuli It survived strongly, tspeiially m the universities (Bonn 
cspeei ill)' had been, from its foundation m 177^, vi.ry hrbronian), 
and It leasseited itself vigorously in th(' altitiuU'. of many (if 
the most Ujriu‘(l German prelates and prof(‘ssors towards the 
(}Ucstion of the dvrmition ot the dogma ut papal inlallibility in 
1070. It was, in fact, ageunst the Febroiiian position that the 
decrees of the \ atican Council were dihberaUl^ dir(.(.ted, and 
their promulgation maiked the tiiumph of the ultramontaru* 
view (see Vaiic.i^m ('uuncil, I liTvVMOniamsw, Pabai-y). In 
German), ineUed, the struggle against the papal monarchy was 
carried on for u while by the governnuaUs on the so-called 
KuUurka^nfii, the Old Catholics repiesenting iiuhUnl Felironian- 
isni. Till' latter, liuwever, since Bismank “went to Canossa,’’ 
have sunk into a respec. table but (comparatively oUsdue sect, and 
lu'bronianism, though it still has some hoM on opinion within llic 
Church 111 the chapters and unn crsilies of the Rhine provinces, is 
jiraotK ally extinct m (Germany. Its ic\ ival under the gutsc ot so- 
called Modernism drew from Pope Pius X, in 1908 the scathing^ 
condemnation embodied in the cnc'vc Heal Pascendi tyc'j/s'. 

Authorities —See Justiiuis Fobroniu-^, De statu ecdr.siac et 
Irijiiina Roniant poulifni. (I julluiiii, 17O5), '■tcdiKl and 

enlu'-’/d cdiluni, with new podates addu'sstsl to Pope Clcnu nt 
Xni , to ( linstMii loTi'C’ and princes, to the hi -.hops of the Cattuslic 
(’hurcli, and to doctor^ ol theology and canon law , three additional 
volunu*., pnhJiihed in 1770, 1772 and 177 \ at Fiankfoit, aie dcvotid 
V indication^, ot the oiigind vvuik a^ain^t the ciiLi<s Tu tlie 
(/'’s ch ii\ uhaidas for Jnly loo ^ (tome xm ]> 2ft()) is an inP'resl- 
mg artu i(' nndt r the n[ “ L' \ Ik nia'’n<‘ CatlioIujiK*," in>ni th<' 

papal point of vk'w, bv' Cieoit^es Goyau For the ( ongress of Fans 
se(j HerzoipHauck, Reutmi yklujutdte (fa'ipzig, 1S98), sv " Hinscr 
Kongicsj.” Fuither refeiences are given in the aiticic on llontheim 
iq.V.). (W A.P) 

FEBRUARY, the second month of the modern calendar. 
In urdmary ycais it contains .38 days; but in bisiextile or leap 
year, by the addition of the intercalary day, it consists of 39 days. 
This month was not in the Romuhaii calendar. In th« reign of 
Numa two inontlxs were added to the year, namely, January 
at the beginning, and February ut the end , and this arrange- 
ment was continued until 452 B c , when the decemvirs placed 
February after January. The ancient name of Pcbmaniis was 
derived ftom jehmaye, to purify, or from Fcbnutj the Roman 
festival of general expiation and lustration, which was ccicbiatcd 
during the latter pint of this month. In Fi'bniary also the 
Luperealia werc held, and w'omen weic purified by the priests 
of Pan Lyceuii at that festival. The Anglo-Saxons called this 
month Sprout-Kale fiom the sprouting of the cabbage at this 
season. Later it was known as Solnwnatli, because of the return 
of the sun from the low latitudes. The most generally noted days 
of February arc the following i— the end, Candlemas day, one 
of the fi vcd quaiter da)s used in Scotland ; the iqth, St V4len“ 
tine’s day ; and the 24th, St Matthias. The church foslival of 
SL Matthias was formerly observed on the 25th of February in 
bissextile ) ears, but it L njw invariably celebrated (?n the 24th 
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FEBVRE, ALEXANDRE FRfiDfiRIC (1835- ). Ucnch 

actor, was. born, in Paris, and after the usual apprenticeship in 
tlie provinces and in several Parisian theatres m small parts, 
was (idled to tlie (dniedie Fram^aise in 1866, where he made his 
debut US Philip II. in Don Juan d'Auiriche, He soon became 

1 he most popular Icad^ing man in Pans, not only m the classical 
repel t(^i!c, but m contemporary novelties. In 1894 he toured 
the principal titles of Furope, end, in 1S95, Ameiica. IIo 
was also a composer of light music for the piano, and published 
several Iwks of var)uig mcriL lie mairied Mdllc llarvillf', 
daughter of one of his [m dcccssors at the Comedic Fran^aisi^ 
herself a well-known a( tress. 

FfiCAMP, a siaport and bailiing resort of northern France, 
m the department of Seine-] iilerieure, 38 m. N.N.E. of Havio 
on the \\esteiri railway. Pop. (i9"X)) 15,872. The town, whuh 
H situated on the Isiiglish Channel at tlaj mouth of the small 
rivci ln'cam[), coi.nsti almijst cnliivl) of one street upwards of 

2 m. in knglh. IL oeeiipie'* the bottom and sides of a narrow 
valley opening out towai U the sea bi.twt en high ehffs. The must 
important buiiding is the abbey ehuteh of Lx Trinite, dating 
lor the most part fn'in 1175 to 1225. The cential tower and 
the south portal (igtii center)) aie the chief features of Us 
simple exterior, m tl.e mltiior, the dLCcratne w'oik, noUbly 
the chupi^l-seicens .iml si-ine iiw stanud glass, is remaikablc. 
The hotcl-dc-ville whh a mnnu ipal museum and library ot^'upy 
the icmains of the ablxy buildingo (i8lh centurv). The church 
ot St Eutnne (10th centur\) and the Benedictine h(|ueur 
distiller) ain(..dLrn building whu.li also eonlains a museum, are 
of some mteu ;>t. .\ tiibunal and chambei of commerce, a b(jard 
of tiade-aibitialurs and a nautical school, are among the public 
institutions. The peil (.(Xisis<s of an catraace chaniKl nearly 
400 >ds. long li'ading to a tidal harbour and docks capable of 
recei\mg ship’* diaumg 2b ft at spnng-tidc, 19 ft. at neap-tide. 
PTslnng lor litrrmg cukI ^ucker^.l is carried on and tlie town 
ecjuips a lajgc tk.l fen the codbanks ol Newfoundland and 
Iceland. The ebiel exports an* oil-take, flirt, cud and Bcmdic- 
tiue iKiueur. Iinpoi ts iiKludc co d, timber, tar and hemp. Steam 
.•>awing, mctal-iuimdin';, lisla-salting, slnpbutlding and repairing, 
and the manufacture ul slnp's-biseuits and fislmig-nets are among 
the industries 

The town of Fecamp grew up round the nunnery founded in 
658 to guard the relic of the True Blood which, according to the 
legend, was found in the trunk of a faptree drifted from Palestine 
to this spot, and whuh still remain.^ the most pn'( ions treasure 
of the church. The oiiginal convent was deslro) ed by the North- 
men, but was re-established by Duke William Longsword as a 
h(jiise of canoiij regular, which shortly aftei wards W’as com erted 
mto a Beni;dietine monastery. King Riehaid I greatly enlarged 
this, and rebuilt the chuich. The town achieved some prospeiity 
under the dukts of Noimandy, who improved its harbour, but 
after the annexation of Noi maiuly to France it was u\ ershadow ed 
by the lising port of Havre. 

FECHNER, GUSTAV THEODOR (180x^1887), German experi- 
mental psychologist, was burn on the 19th of April xSqi at 
Gros>-Sarehon, near Mtnkau, in Lower Lusatia, wTicre hi^ father 
was pastor. He was eduealed ai Sorau aud Dresden and at the 
uruver.'.ity of J.oipzig, in which city he spent the rest of his life. 
In 1S34 he was ajqv int. d professor of physics, but in 1839 
contracted an adectiim ol the eyes while stud) mg the phenomena 
of colour and v 1 .ion, and, after much sufTeriiig, resigned. Subse- 
(|uently recoveimg, h** turned to the stud) of mmd and the 
relations between body and mind, gi\ing public lectures on the 
subjecto of which his books treat He died at Leipzig on the i8th 
of November 1887. Among his works may be mentioned : 
Das Piiililein vom J eben nnch dem Texic (1836, 5th ed , i903)> 
which has been tuxaslated mto English; Nanna, odtr libcr das 
SccLiilcben der Pf.avzcn (^848, 3rd cd., 1903); ZcudavcsUij odcf 

^ The Ikpieur is said to have been m.vnufacturo<l l>v the Bencxlietm j 
monks of the abbey as tar back as 1510, sun e the Revolution 
it has been produced commercially b\ a secidir company. The 
fanninu: le^^erul D O At {Deo Opiimo Maximo) on the bottles preservei 
tlio uH'inory pt oiigmal maUci'.. 
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uber die Dtnge des Himmels und des Jcnseits (1851, 2nd ed. 
by Lass\\itz, 1901); Vber die physikalische und philo^ophtsche 
Atnmenlchre (1853, 2nd ed., 1S64); Elemente der Psychophystk 
(1S60, 2nd ed , 1889); Vorschnle der Asthetik (1876, 2nd ed., 
189S); Die Tagesansicht gegenuher der Nachtans'icht (iSygV 
He also pul dished chemical and physical papers, and translated 
chemical works by J. B. Biot and L. J. Th^nard from the French. 
A different but essential side of his character is seen in his 
poems and humorous pieces, such as the Vergleichende Anatomre 
der Engel (1825), written under the pseudonym of “ Dr Mises.” 
Fcchner’s epoch-making work was his Elemente der Psychophysik 
(18C0). He starts fiom the Spinozistic thought that bodily 
kets and conscious facts, though not reducible one to the other, 
are different sides of one reality. His originality lies in trying 
to disco\er an exact mathematical relation between them. 
'I'he most famous outcome of his inf|uiries is the law known 
as Weber’s or Fechner’s law which may lie expressed as follows : — 
“ In order that the intensity of a sensation ma\ im rease in antli- 
mctical progression, the stimulus must increase m geometrical 
progression ” Though holding good witlun certain limits only, 
the law has Iwn found immensel} useful. Unfortunately, from 
the tenable theory that the intensity of a sensation increases by 
definite additions of stimulus, Fcchner w'as led on to postul.itc 
a unit of sensation, so that any sensation s might be regardid 
as composed of n units. Sensations, he argued, thus being 
representable by numbers, psychology mav become an “ exact '* 
science, susceptible of mathematical treatment. His general 
formula for getting at the number of units in any sensation is 
s = c log R, where s stands for the sensation, r for the stimulus 
numeiically estimated, and c for a constant that must be separ- 
ately determined by experiment in each particular order of sensi- 
bility. This reasoning of Fechner’s has given rise to a great mass 
of controversy, but the fundamental mistake in it is simple 
'fhough stimuli are composite, sensations are not. “ hvery 
sensation,” sa\ s Professor James, “ presents itself as an indivisible 
unit ; and it is quite impossible to read any dear meaning into 
the notion that they are masses of units combined ” Still, tlic 
idea of the exact measurement of sensation has been a fruitful 
one, and rriainK through his influence on Wundt, Fechner was 
the father (d that “new ” psv('hology of laboratories whidi 
in\cstigatcs human faculties with the aid of exact scientifa 
apparatus. 'I hough ho lias had a \ast influence in this .spc( ’al 
department, the disciples of his gener.d philosophy arc few. Ills 
w^oild-coaception is higlily animidit. He feels the thrill of life 
cvcryw'hcre, in ];lants, earth, stars, the total universe. ]\Ian 
stands midw'ay Ix’twTcn the souls of plants and the souls of stars, 
who arc angels (lod, the ‘oul of the uni\eise, must be ceaiecued 
as having an existence analogous to men. Natuial laws are 
just the modes of the unfolding of (iod's perfection In Ins last 
work Fechner, aged but full of hope, conliasts tins jo\ous 
“daylight \iew ” of llie world with the dead, dreary “night 
view ’ of materialism. Fecliner’s work in aesthetics is also 
important. He conducted experiments to show that certain 
abstract hirms and proportions are naturally pleasing to our 
senses, and gave some new' illustrations of the working of aesthetic 
association Fechner’s position in reference to predecessors 
and contemporaries is not verv sharply defined. He wa'> 
lemotcly a disciple of .Schell ing, learnt much from Herbart 
and Wcissc, and decidedly lejectcd Hcgcl and the monadism 
of Lot/c 

Sec \V Wundt, G. Th Pethner (I.cip/ig, igoi) ; A Elsas, “ Zum 
Amlenken G Th Fechners,” m (jienzhole, 1888 , J. E Kiintze, 
G. 1 h 1 cihuer (Leipzig, 1892), Karl Lasswitz, G Ih Fechner 
(Stuttgart, 1896 and 1902), E B Titclicncr, l^,\pcnmental Psy^ 
chology (New York, 1905) ; G F Stout, Manual of Psyiholnqy 
(1898), bk. II ch. Ml , K Falckenbcrg, of Mod Pint (Eng. 

trans , 1895), pj) Ooi foil , H Hoffdmg, nUt of Mud Phil (Eng. 
trans , 1900), vol 11 pp 524 foil. , laebo, Feihnets Metaphysik, tm 
Ctf^tss dargestelit (i 90^ (H St) 

'iTOHTER, CHARLES ALBERT (1824-1879), Anglo-French 
ictpr^, was born, probably in Lpndon, on the 23rd of October 
i824^iji^l*ench parents, although |»l%|nother was of Piedmontese 
ani hiST«||ther of German extracron. The boy would probably 


have devoted himself to a sculptor’s life but for the accident 
of a striking success made in some private theatricals. The 
result w'as an engagement in 1841 to play in a travelling company 
that was going to Italy. The tour was a failure, and the com- 
pany broke up ; whereupon Fechier returned home and worked 
assiduously at sculpture. At the same time he attended classes 
at the Conservatoire with the view of gaining admission to the 
Comedie Fran^aise. Late in 1844 he won the grand medal of 
the Academie des Beaux-Arts with a piece of sculpture, and was 
admitted to make his d(^but at the Comedie Fran^aise as Seide 
m Voltaire’s Mahomet and Valdrc in Moli^re’s Tartufje. He 
acquitted himself with credit ; but, tired of the small parts he 
found himself condemned to play, returned again to his sculptor’s 
studio m 1846. In that year he accepted an engagement to 
plav with a French company in Berlin, where he made his first 
decisive success as an actor. On his return to Paris in the 
following year he married the actress Elconore Hahut (d. 1895). 
Previously he had appeared for some months in London, in a 
season of PTench classical plays given at the St James’s theatre. 
Jn Paris for the next ten years he fulfilled a series of successful 
engagements at varuius Iheaties, Ins chief triumph being his 
creation at the Vaudeville on the 2nd of P'ehruary 1852 ol the 
jxirt of Armand Duval in La Dame aux camelias. For nearly 
two years (1857-1858) Fediler was manager of the Odeon, 
where he produced Tariiiffe and other classical plays Hav ing 
icceived tempting offers to ad in I^aiglish at the Princess's 
theatre, London, he made a diligent study of the language, and 
appeared there on the 27th of October i860 m an JCneli^h 
version of Victor Hugo’s Puv Bias. 'Phis was followed by The 
Corsican Brothers and Don Cesar de Bazan ; and on tlie 20th of 
March 186 1 he first attempted Hamlet. 'Fhe result was an 
extraordinary triumph, the play running for 115 nights. This 
was followed by Othello^ in which he played alternately the Mo(t 
and lago. In 1863 he became lessee of the Lyceum theatre, 
which he opened with The Duke's Motto: this was foll(n\(d 
by The Kings Butterfly^ The Moiintebanh (in which his son J*aul, 
a hoy of .seven, appeared), The Roadside Inn, The Master of 
Ravenswood y The Corsican Brothels (in the original French version, 
in which he had created the parts of Louis and Ibiljian del 
]'Van(hi) and The Lady of Lyons. After this be appeared at 
the Adelphi (i8()(S) as Obenrei/xr m No Thoroughfare, by ( hailcs 
Dickens and Wilkie Gollins, as iMimond Dantes in Monte Cnsto, 
and as Count de Leyrac in Blaik and II Jute, a play in which the 
actor himself collahoialcd wath Wilkie Collins In 1870 he 
vMted the United States, where (with the exception of a visit 
to London in 1872) he remained till Ills death. His fiist appear- 
aiue in New York was at Niblu’s Garden in llie title lolt of 
Ab/v Bias. He played in the United States between 1870 and 
1876 in most of the parts in which he had w^m his chief triumphs 
in Ivngland, making at various times attempts at manageanent, 
larcly successful, owing to his ungovTi nable temper. The last 
three ycais of his life were spent in .seclusion on a farm whidi 
he had bought at Rocklanrl (Tntre, near Qiiakertown, Pcnnsyl- 
vanivi, where he died on the 5lh of August 1879. A bust of the 
actor i)y himself is in the Garrick ('lub, London 

FECKENHAM) JOHN (e. 1515-1584), English ecclesiastic, 
list ahliot of AW'stminstcr, w’us 1 orn at Feckeiiham, Worcestcr- 
.shire,of ancestor who, by tlu'ir wills, seem to have been substantial 
yeomen The lamily name was How'man, but, according to 
the English custom, Fcekenham, on monast’c profession, changed 
it for the territorial name bv whuh he is always known. learn- 
ing his letters first from the parr h priest, he was sent at an 
early age to the claiistral school at Fvesliam and thence, m his 
eighteenth year, to Gloucester Hall, Oxfoid, as a Benedictine 
student. After taking his degree in arts, lie returned to the 
abbey, where he was professed ; but he wa.s at the university 
again in 1537 and took his B.l) on the ulh of June 1539. 
Returning to Evesham he was there when the nbl)ey was sur- 
rendered to the king (27th of January 15^0) ; and then, with a 
pension of ^10 a year, he once more went back to Oxford, but 
soon after became chaplain to Bishop Bell of Worcester and 
then served Bonner in that same capacF'" from 1543 to i5^9v 
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In 1544 Bonner gave him the living of Solihull ; and Feckenham 
estaWished a reputation as a preacher and a disputant of keen 
intellect but unvarying chanty. About 1549 Cranmer sent 
him to the Tower of London, and while there “ he was borrowed 
out of prison ” to take part in seven public disputations against 
Hooper, Jewel and others. Released by Queen Mary (5th of 
September 155,3), he returned to Bonner and became prebendary 
of St Baurs. rectf)r of Finchley, then of (Ircenford Magna, 
chaplain and conbssor to the queen, and dean of St Paul’s 
(loth of March IS54). He took part, with much charity and 
miblness, in the Oxford disputes against ('ranmer, Latimer and 
, hut ho had no liking lor the fierce bigolrv and bloody 
iTiv'^^is'i) «‘s then in force against Pn)tf‘«tants. Feckenham used 
all \\]> innucnce with Mary “ to procure pardon of the faults or 
mitigation c'l the punishment for poor I*rotestantb ” (Fuller), 
and ho was sent by the ()ueen to prepare Lady jane Grey for 
(loath When Eli/aheth was sent to the Tow'er (18th of Manh 
1 3^4), Feckenham inten'cdcd for her life and liberty, even at 
tlx* cost ul displeasing the queen. 

T'he loyal abbey ol W'estrninster ha\ ing been restored to its 
primitive use, Feckenham was appointed ablxit, and the old 
lile began again within its hallow'ed walls on the 21st of November 
1556, The abbey school was reopened and the shrine of St 
l^dwarcl restoied On the accession of Elizabeth Feckenham 
consistently opposed all the legislation for changes in religion, 
and, when the hour of tiuil came, he refused the oath ol 
supremacy, rejecting also Elizabeth's offer to remain with his 
monks at Westminster if he would conform to the new laws, 
'i’he ahbev W’as dissolved (T2th ol Julv 1550), and within a year 
Jx‘ckcnham w'as sent i>y Aichbisle.p Barker to the Tow'er (20th 
of ^lav 15^)0), according to jc wi‘l, “ for has ing obstinately icfused 
altendanc'c on public woi^hip and every wiuTe declaiming and 
railing aL''ainst that iclieion which we now profess” (Barker 
Society, first series, p. yg) TTcncclorth, except for some brief 
pciiods when he w'as a prisoner at laige, Feckenham spent the 
lest of his life in confincxnent either m some lec'ognizod prison, 
or in the more distasteful and ec[unliy rigorous keeping of the 
bishops of Winchester and Ely. After fourteen yt‘ars' confine- 
ment, he W'as released on bail and li\cd m llolliorn, where his 
benevolence was shown by all manner of works of charity 
“ lie relieved the poor wheresomer ho came, so that flies Hock 
not thicker to spilt honey than bc'gg.irs constantly crowd abc'ut 
him ” (Fuller). He set up a public aqueduct in llolborn, and a 
hospice for the jioor at Bath : he doTiihntcd every day to the 
sick the milk of tw'elv e cow s, took care of orphans, and encouraged 
manly sports on Sundavs among the youth of J.ondon by giving 
prizes In 1577 he was committed tr> the c .irc^ of Cox of Eh' 
with strict rules for his treatment ; and the bishop (1578) could 
find no fault with him except that “he was a gentle person 
iviit in the popish religion too, too obstinate.” In 1580 he was 
remov'ed to Wisbeac h Castle, and there exercised such an influence 
of charity and peace amc^ng his fellow-prisoners that was re- 
membered when, m after years, the notorious Wisbeach Stirs 
broke out under the Jesuit Weston. Even here Feckenham 
found a means of doing public good ; at his own cost he repaired 
the road and set up a market ctoss in the town. After twenty- 
four years of suffering for his conscience he died in prison and 
was buried in an unknow’n grave in the parish church at Wi-s^ 
beach on the i6th of October 1584 

The fullest account of Feckenham is to be found in E. Taunton’s 
English Black Monks of St Benedict (London, 1897), vol 1 pp, 
160-222. (E. Tn ) 

FEDCHENKO, ALEXIS PAVLOVICH (1844-1S73), Russian 
naturalist and traveller, well known for his explorations in 
central Asia, was born at Irkutsk, in Siberia, on the 7th of 
February 1844 ; and, after attending the gymnasium of his 
native town, proceeded to the university of Moscow', for the 
study more especially of zoology and geology. In 1868 he 
travelled through Turkestan, the district of the lower Syr-Darya 
ind Samarkancl : and shortly after his return he set out for 
Khokand, w'here he visited a large portion of territory till then 
unknown. Soon after his return to Europe he perished on Mont 
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Blanc wliile engaged in an exploring tour in Switzerland, on the 
i^^th of September 1873 

Accounts ol the explorations and discovtnos of Fedchenko have 
l)ecn by flu- Russian povt-rnmont, his Journey’; tn 

Tutkestan in i»74, 77/ the Khanat of KhoKiDui in 1875, and Botanical 
Discoveries m 1876. See Petermann’s MtUheilungen (1872-1874). 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT (Lat. foedus, a league), a form of 
government of which the essential principle is that there is a 
union of two or more states under one central body for certain 
permanent common objects. In the most perfect form of 
federation the states agree to delegate to a supreme federal 
government certain powers or functions inherent in themselves 
in their sovereign or separate capacity, and the federal govern- 
ment. in turn, in the extmc ise of those specific powers acts direc tly, 
not only on the communities making up the federation, but on 
each individual citizen. So far as concerns the residue of powers 
unallotted to the central or federal authority, the separate states 
rrtain uniirifiaired their individual sovereignty, and the citizens 
of a federation consecjuenlly owe a double allegiance, one to 
the state, and the other to the federal government Ihev live 
under two sets of laws, the laws of the state and the laws of tE 
federal government (J. Bryce, Studies tn History and Juris- 
prudence, 11. 490). The w'ord ” confederation,” as distinct m 
“federation” has been sometimes, though not univ , 
used to distinguish from such a federal state {Bundes^taat) 
a mere union of states (Slaa/enhund) for mutual aid, and the 
promotion of interests common to all (sec ('onflijeratiox). 

The history of federal government practically begins with 
Greece. This, howcvxr, is due to the fart that the (ireck federa- 
tions are the only ones of which we have any detailed information 
The obvi(3iis importance, especially to scattered vilUiges or tribes, 
of systematic joint action in the face of a common danger makes 
It reasonable to infer that fedeiation in its elementary forms 
was a widespread dc' i('e. This view’ is strengthened by what we 
can gather of the conditions obtaining m such distrk U as Actoha, 
Acarnania and Sarnnium, as in modern times among primitive 
peoples and tribes. 'Ihe relativelv' detailed information which 
w’c possess concerning the federal governments of Greece makes 
il necessary to pay special attention to them. 

In ancient Greece the most striking tendency of political 
development was the maintenance of separate city states, ra( h 
striving for absolute autonomy, though all spoke practically 
the same language and shared to some extent in the same 
traditions, interests and dangers, 'i'his centrifugal tendency is 
most marked in the cases of the more important states, Athens, 
bparta, Argos, Corinth, but Greek history is full of examples of 
small states deliberately sacrificing what must have been oh\ kjus 
commertial advantage for the sake of a precarious autonomx 
Such examples as existed of even semi-federal union were ver\ 
loose in structure, and the selfishness of the component units 
was the predominant feature Thus the Spartan hegemony in 
the Peloponnese was not really a federation except in the broadest 
sense The states did, it is true, meet occasionally fur discussion, 
but their relation, which had no real existence save in case^ yf 
immediate common danger, was really that belw'een a paramount 
leader and unwilling and suspicious allies. The Athenian empire 
again w'as a thinly disguised autocracy. The synod (see Delian 
League) of the “ allies ” soon degenerated into a mere form ; 
of comprehensive united policy there was none, at all events after 
the League had achieved its original purpose of expelling the 
Persians from Europe. 

None the less it is possible, even in the early davs of poliliixil 
development in Greece, to find .some traces of a tenclcncy towards 
united action. Thus the unums of individual villages, known as 
synoecisms, such as took plac'e in Attica and Elis in early times 
were partly of a federal character : they resulted in the establish- 
ment of a common administration, and no doubt in some degree 
of commercial and military unity. On the other hand, it is likely 
that these unions lacked the characteristic of federation in that 
the units could hardly be described as ha\’ing any sovereign 
power * at the rnost they had some municipal autonomy as in the 
case of the Cleisthenic demes. The union was rather national 
than federal. Again the Amphictyonic unions had one of the 

X. 8a 
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chanicteristic elcmentj; of federation, nnmelv that they were free 
sovereign stales combining for a parliciilar purpose with an 
elaborate system of representation (see Amphtciyony) But 
these unions, at all events in Iiistoi ic times, were mainly concerned 
with religion, and the authority of the councils did not seriously 
affect the autonomy of the individual states. 

Thus among the citv-states as well as among scattered villages 
the principle of cohesion was not unknown. On the other hand 
the golden mean between an easily dissoluble relationship, more 
like an alliance than a federation, and a national s\ stem resulting 
from synoocism w^as practically never attained m early Greek 
lu^tory. There arc, however, exampk^s in Greece proper, and 
one, Lycia, iri Asia Minor, of real federal unions. The chuf 
tireck iedcrations were those of 'lhes‘,aly, Boeotia, Acarnania, 
Olvnlhus, Arcadia, ActoUa, Acliaea, the most important as well 
as the most complete in respect ol organization being the Aetohan 
League and the Achaean I.caRue. 

1. The 'Fhessalian League originated in the deliberate choace 

by Village aristocrai les ot a single monarch who Ix'longed Irom 
time to time to se\cral of tdie so-cnll>efl HiTaclcid famihos. .Soon 
after the Tersian War this monarchy (dxnastv of the Aleuadae, 
Herod, V. 6g and \ii. 6) disappeared, an<l in 424 we iind Atlums 
in alliance with a sent ot drmocTatic federal council representing 
TO Koivov OiTra)^C)v {( f. 'J'huc 1, 102, 11. 22, IV. 78), ami pnoliably 
composed of delegates from the towas. 'j he local feudal nobles, 
ho\ve\ er, seem to have [»ul an end to this government bv council, 
and a dictator was appointed, with authontv over tlie 

whole military lorce of the fe<]erdtion. Three such odicers, 
Lycophron, Jason and Al(‘xandcr, all of Pherae, endeavoured 
vainly to administer the collective affans of the federation, the 
last l)v means of a revived republican founcil. The final failure 
of this scheme coincided with the disap[)earance of I'hessaly 
as a sovereign state (sec Thessat y). 

2. The lorin and the history of the Bociotiaii federation 
are tretited fully under Boeotia Ojv). Jt may probably have 
originated in religious associations, hut tlie guiding power 
throughout w’as the imperial policy of llicbes, espeemUy during 
Its short-lived supremacy after 379 H c, 

3. The federation of Acarnania is 01 peculiar inlcfest as being 
formed liy scattered villages or tribes, without settled, still less 
fortified, habitation. In the early part of the 4th ccnuiry a 
Koii'hy Tioy *A/<apiai'(au met at .Siraius (Xen. //c// iv 6 4) Late 
in the same century towns began to form, without, however, 
disturbing the federation, which cxLteil tas late as the 2nd century 
B.C., governed by a representative council (fSovXd), .and a common 
assembly (Koiror) at wdilch any citizen migfit be present. 

4. The loundation of the Ohathian iederation was due to 
the need of protection against the norlhern invaders (see Ojyn- 
THU^) It was in many lespccts based on liberal principles, but 
Ohnthus did not hesitate to exercise force against recalcitrants 
such as Acanthus. 

5. The 4th century Arcadian league, which was no doubt a 
fevival of an older federation, was the result of the struggle for 
supremacy between Thebes and Sparta. The defeat of Sparta 
at Leuctra removed the pressure which had kept .separate the 
Arcadian tribes, and tu Kotvhy rCtv ’Ap^aowj/ w'as established m 
the new city, Megalopolis (g.?;., also Arcadia) 

6 and 7. The Aetohan and Achrtean leagues (sec Aktolia, 
and Achaean League) were in ail reupiects inore importaiit tlmti 
the jireceding and conslilute a epoch in Luropcan politics. 
Both belong to a period in (ireek history when the great city 
states had exhauslCHl themselves in the futile struggle against 
Maccdo'i and Rome, and lx:)th rejiroent a conscious popular 
determiiiiUon in the direction of systematic government. This 
characteristic is curious in the Aetolian tribes which were famous 
ii all time for habitual Ijrigandagc ; there was, howTver, amonsr 
them the strong link of a racial feeling. The governing council 
(tu Koti'ue T( 3 r AiVfoXwi') was the permanent rcprc.scnLitive 
body ; there was also a popular assembly (TraeatrojAtKoe), 
partly of a primary, partly ('f a representative kind, any one 
being attend, but Cd^h state having only one ofiicul 

xeprese native and one vote. Of all the federal governmenbJ Oif 


Greece, this league w^as the most certainly democratic in coiW-titiif* 
tion. There was a complete system of federal oHicens, at the head 
of whom was a Strait gus entrusted with powers both military 
and civil. This ofheet was annually clorted, and, though the chief 
executive authority, was stnctly limited in the federal delibera- 
tions to presidential functions (of. Livy xxxv. 25, ‘‘ ne praetor, 
quum de hello consuluisset, ipse sententiam diceret '’). The 
Achaean League was likewise highly organized; joint action 
W'as fell icily limited, and the individual cities had sovereign 
power over internal affans. 'j’heie were federal ollicers, all the 
military fortes of the cities wore controlled by the league, and 
feJeml finance w'as quite separate from cit\ finance. 

8. Of the Lynan lodeiation, its oiigin and duration, practically 
nothing IS known. \Vc know of iL in lSS-i 68 n.c. as dependent on 
Ivliodes, and, from 168 idl the time when the emptior ( Liudius 
absoilx?d It m the provincial svstom, as an indt pendent stat^ 
under Roman protection, 'i'he f "delation was a lemmkable 
example ctt a Ujneal Lellemc development among a non-llellemc 
people. Strabo (p. (^(>3) intonns us that the ledcialion, composed 
of twenty - thr(‘e rite's, was gowrned by a couiticil (kou-O' 
(rvy^dpiov) which assembled Irom time to time at that citv which 
was most convenient for the pin pose m haynd. The cities wRie 
icpiesmtcd accoixiing to si/c b\ one, two 01 three ck legates, 
aiid boro pi oportionate .shares in fnancial responsiluhty The 
Lyc'ian league was, theroforc, 111 this reflect rather national than 
lcd( ral. 

Of aitclont federal goveinmcnt outside Greece w'C know very 
little. The history of Italy supplies a few examples, of wdiieh the 
chief IS perhaps the league ot I he ( icics of Latium (c/.7t ; see also 
fOkniRia). 

See K A. Fi'-t mnn, Fedeuil (ronamnienf in (ttcece atid Tionie (2nd 
ccl , J Ii. Bury), ami vvoiks quoted in the special ai tides. 

yXrnong the later Luropcan con lederations the Swiss republic 
is one ot the must interesting. As now (ons'tiluttd it consists 
of twenty-two sovereign states or cantons. 'J'lie government 
IS vested in two legislative chambers, a senate or council of 
slate (Manirrat)^ and a naiionsil council {Naiiartalrai), consti- 
tuting unitedly the federal assembly. 1 he cxccuticc council 
{Bundesiat) of seven members elects the president and vicc- 
prestdent for a term of three years (see Switzi kland: Govern- 
mcnl). Before the Lrcnch Revolution the German empire was ii 
compK-x coni edc ration, with the .states divided into electoral 
colleges, consisting — (1) of tlit ccck'siasUeal eleclois and of the 
secular eledors, including the king of Bohemia; (2) of the 
spiritual and temporal princes of the empire next in rank to the 
electors ; and (3) of the free imperial cities The, cmjieror w'as 
elected by the first college alone, dins imposing conlederation 
came to an c;nd Ijv the coiujucsts of Napoleon , and the ( onledera- 
lion of the Rhiire was (^ta!bllshe(l m j8c/) with the French 
emperor as piotcclor. But m 1815 the Gc*rmamc cunterk lation 
{Dcrttscher JiTotd) was estaldishod liy the rongrejs of \honna, 
winch m its turn hzts been displaced \y)’ tlie present (kjrnvan 
empire. This, hi its new oiganizalion, conferred cm (Tcrmany the 
long-coYetetl unity and coherence the lack of which had been a 
scnirce of Weakness, The constitution dates, In its latent h>rm, 
from the treaties entered iirto at Versadlea in 1871, A ^deration 
was then organized with tlie kmg of Prussia as president, uinkr 
the hcredititry titlb of Gorman emperor. Delegates of the various 
fedciatcd governments form the Bimdesrath ; the Reichstag, or 
popular assembly^, is directly chosen by the people by univeisal 
suffrage ; and the two assemblies constitute the federal parlia- 
ment. Ihis body has power to legislate fur the whole empire m 
reference to all matters connected with tlx* army, navy, postal 
.service, customs, coinage, &c., all political laws aftecling citizens, 
and all general questions of commerce, navigation, passtxirts, &:c. 
'J'hc emperor represents the federation in all international 
relations, with the chanecllor as first minister of the empire, and 
has pow'cr, with consent of the Bundesrath, to declare war in 
name of the empiro. 

The United States of America more nearly resemblos the Swiss 
confederacy, though retaining marks of its Fnglish origin. The 
original thirteen states wcie colonies wh(dly mdependeilt of cadi 
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other. By the Articles of Confederation and Perpetual Union 
adopted by the Continental Congress in 1777, and in efTcct in 
1781-1789, the states Ixiund themselves in a league of common 
d'"fence. By the written Constitution, drafted in 1787 and in 
operation since 1789, a stronger and moie centralized union was 
established — in theory a federal republic formed by the voluntary 
combination of sovereign states. A common citizenship was 
recognized for the whole union , but the federal government was 
to exercise only siu h powers a.s were expressly delegated to it 
(Amendment of 1791). The powers of the central government 
aie entrusted to three distinct authorities — executive, legislative 
and judicial. The president, elected lor a t(‘rm of four years by 
electors chosen for that purpose* by each state, is the executive 
head of the republic, 'ihe vice-president, cx ofjiao president 
o\ the Senate, iissumes the presidency in case of resignation or 
(h*ath. 3 legislative power is vested in a C ongress, consisting of 
two Houses : a Senati*, compeisexl ol two members elected by each 
.^late for a term of six veers ; end a House of Rcpresenlativi s, 
eons'.sting of repiesi niatias in numbers pioporlioiuite to the 
jx^pulation of each stat^, holding their scats for I no years. The 
supreme judicial authoiity is vested in a Supreme ( ourt, whieh 
consists of a chit f justice and eight assomate justice s, all appo.ntcd 
fur hie by the president, subjt'ct to coniirmation by the Senate. 

'l'h»^ extension of res]>onMMe const iluLional gtAcrnn'icnt bv 
Orent P>ritain to her chief colonies, under a governor or vicercgrd 
representative of the crown, has been followed in British North 
America by the union of the Canadian, maritime and I^uific 
provinces under a h'drial gr>\ ernment — with a senate, the 
menilnas of which are nominated by the crown, and a house of 
("'■nmons dee led by the different proMoccs according to their 
r litive population Th(* gcw'ernoi -geraTal !■«. aj pouiti. d 1>\ the 
eiown for a t(Tm of five \ears, and represents tlie* sovcician in all 
matters of fedeial governm(*nt. 'I'ho Iieutcnant-govcinois of the 
provinces are nonunalcd 1)\ liiiu ; and all loial hyi^latnn h 
carried on bv tla* piovincial parij'nants d'he renhukdde 
feder.ition of the Dominion ('f ( anada win h v^a'> thus ori’pnatcd 
presented the uni(}ue [(vitiiie of a fcileral union of piovinces 
jir.uticallv cxcrcNing scA’crcign ii'dits in telatnn to all loeal 
self-government, Pxid sustaining a constitutional autonomv, 
while chciishing the (olonid reUlnnsluj) to duat Hritai 1 

The Common wealth of Australia ((/v ), proclaimed in 1901, is 
another intcic sting cxanifiD ai si^lt-govemiiig states fodcrati 'g 
into a uniled whole T'heic is, howcvei , a striking ddference to be 
( bscrved in the powxis of the ledeial governments (^f ('eavida and 
Australia The federal pailiamcnt of Caiaida has jurisdiction 
over all maUejs not sjK'dally assigned to the local legidatures, 
while the federal parliament of Australia has only such ]uris- 
diction as is cxjire.s^ly vested m it or is not cxprcx'.slv withdiavvn 
from the local legislatures. This jiii isdiction is undouhtccllv 
extensive, comprising among others, power to legislate eoncnnmg 
trade* and industry, criminal law, taxation, cjuaiantine, inaiTiagc 
and divorce, w’cights and measures, legal Umdor, cop\ rights and 
j'^at^nits, and naturalization and aliens. There was also an caily 
attempt to federate the South African colonics, and an act was 
passed for that purpose (Scnith Alnc'an Act 1877), but it expired 
cm the iSth of August iS82,wnthout having been hrouxht into 
effect by the sovereign in council ; in 1908, however, the Closer 
Union movement (see South Africa) iipened, and m 1909 a 
federating Act was successfully passed. 

Sec also Blunlschli, TJir 1 hcoiy of the State ; W. Wilson, The State , 
Whcalon, International LaiV, 

FEDERALIST PARTY, in American politics, the paity that 
organized the national govTrnmcnt of the Ignited States under 
the constitution of 1787. It may be regarded as, in vari nis 
imiiortant respects, the lineal predecesbcjr of the American \\ hig 
and Republican parties. The name Federalists (sec Anti- 
Fi.n£RAUSTs) was first gmm to those who championed the 
adoption of the Constitution. They brought to the support of 
that instrument “ the areas of intercourse and wealth ” (Libby), 
the influence of the commercial towns, the greater planters, the 
army officers, creditors and iiroperty-holdcrs generally,— m short, 
of interests that had felt the* evils of the weak pDvernment of the 


Confederation,— and also of some few true nationalists (few, 
because there was as yet no general national feeling), actuated by 
political principles of centralization independently of motives of 
expediency and self-mterest. Most of tlic Federalists of 1787- 
1788 became members of the later Ferleralist Party. 

The federalist Party, which may be regarded as definitely 
organized practically from 1791, was led, leaving Washington 
aside, by Alexander Hamilton {q.v,) and John Adams. A 
nationalization of the new central government to the full extent 
warranted by a broad construction of the powers granted to it by 
the constitution, and a correspondingly strict construction of the 
powers reserved to the states and the citizens, were the basic 
principles ot Hamilton’s poll* v 1 he fnrnds of indwidiml liberty 
and local government naturally found in the assumption by the 
central government of even the nui.imum of its gi anted powers 
constant stimuhis to Ihcir fe.irs (see Dr.MucRA'iic Party); 
while the financial measures of Hamilton —wliosc wash for 
extreme ccntrah/alion was rnvvuc satisfied by the government 
acluallv created in 17S7- were calculated to force an immediate 
and llrni assum])tion b\ th.it government, to the limit, of ev’ery 
power it could he held to j'ossess. do the Repui Feans (Demo- 
cictlic Ucpul)licans') tbev seemed intended to i:.iuse a nsurjvition 
of powers ungranted. Jicnte these measures became the issues 
on uhieh the' tistAmeiicnn paitKb were funned, dhcii eflcet 
w.is sujiplcmentt d by the division into French and Biitish 
sympathi/eis , the K (‘publicans appioving the aims and condem- 
iiig the excc.sscs cF the French Revolution, the Federalists siding 
with Bntuh rea( lion against Ircnch clcmoc racy The federalists 
rontrv)]l(*d the giaernnienl until 1801 They, having the great 
oj giortunitv ol inilutivc, organized it in all its branches, giving 
It an adnuiuslraiiv c n.aehincty that in the mam endures to-day ; 
established the ductruu* of national ncutralit) tow aid Fuiopean 
conflicts (.ilthoiigh thevaname of I'cdemlist and Republican 
(*j)inion on this point was laigeb factitious); end fixed the 
jaauficccF a liberal construction of the ('onstiLulionJ not only 
bv Congress, but abova all bv the United States Supreme C'ouit, 
wbuh, under the liaid of Jobn Hbushall (who bad been appcinlcd 
( hk Fjiisliee by Pics John .\d«inis), impressed encliinnLlv on the 
national svsb'iii large ] ortions of the f edcialist doctime. d'hese 
are the grt^al daims ol the paity to momorv . -'Ftei 1801 it 
never r(*gaincd power. In attempts to do so, alike in natiomd 
end in state politic s. it imj>aircd il^ morale by internal ehs'seiision, 
bv intrigues, and bv iiicon.^istent f .ctioiisopposition to 1 )enK)eralic 
measures on groands ol ulti-a-sliiet coiisiruction. It took up, 
to<'), the Demf;( ratic wckiixm ol states' rights, and m New Ivngland 
earned sec'tionaliMii dangciously near secession in ibo8, and m 
ibi2-T8i4,durink the naw ement. in (jppi^sition to the war of iSi2, 
vdueh culminated m the llaitiord Convcnlion (see Hartford). 
It lost, more and more, Us mfiiienee and usefulness, and by 1S17 
was pracUcallv dead as a national party, although m Massa- 
chusetts it Inmered in pow er until 182^^ It is sometimes said that 
I'ederalisTiQ died because the' RcpulFacans took over Us piineiples 
of nationality. Rather u ft 11 lecausc Us great leaders, John 
Adams and Alexander Hamilton, became bitter enemies; 
Ixciusc neither wa.s even dist \ntly comparalde to leflerson as a 
]){irly leadei , because the ])arty could not hold the support of 
Us original commercial. ntanufacUiring imd general business 
cliincnts; because the parly oppos(‘d sc‘ctionahsm to a growing 
nationalism on the issues tliat ended in the war of 1812 ; and, 
ahov'c all, beiausc the principles of the party's leaders (c.g. of 
Hamilton) were out ol haimonv, in various respects, with 
Amciican ideals. Their con.'^crvatism became incrcasinglv a 
leactiemary fear of dcmociacy , indeed, it is not a strained 
cunslriiclion of the times to icgmcl the entile Federalist pcnixl 
fiom the Ameiican point of view as reactionary --a reaction 
against the doctrines of natural rights, individualism, and stales’ 
nrhls, and the financial looscaiess of the period cF the W ar of 
Independence and the' succeeding years of the ( on federation. 
Tlie FederalLsts were charged by the Republicans with being 
aiistocrats and monarchists, and it is ceitain that their leaders 

’ Even the Demociatic party has gcnc'nilly bee‘n libeial ; alUiovigh 
less so 111 Iheoiv (luiidly less so m pt.i' tiee) tlian its oppouent i. 
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(who were really a very remarkable body of men) distrusted 
democratic government ; that their Sedition Law was outrageous 
in itself, and (as well as the Alien Law) bad as a party measure ; 
that in disputes with Great Britain they were true English Tories 
when contrasted with the friendly attitude toward America held 
by many English Liberals ; and that they persisted in New 
England as a pro-British, aristocratic social-cult long after they 
lost effective political influence. In short, the country was already 
thoroughly demon atic in spirit, while E'ederalism stood for 
obsolescent social ideas and was infected with political “Tory- 
ism fatally against the times. 

Besides the standard general histones see O G. Libby, Geographical 
Dtsiribution of the Vote of the Thirteen States on the Tederal Conshtu- 
tion, 17SJ yS'S (Maflison, Wis , 189,1) . the Memoirs of Oliver 
Wolcott (vd by Gibbs) , C O Ila/on, Content porarv American 
Optnwnof the French Revolution (“J H U Studies," Baltimore, 1897) , 
Henry Adams, Documents rclatuu^ to New England Federalism^ jSoo- 
/S/s (Boston, 1878) ; A K Mori,e, The hederahst Party in Massa- 
chusetts (Unnccton, N J , 1909) ; and the biographies and wntings 
of George Cabot, Fisher Ames, Goiiverneur Morns, John Jay, Rufus 
King, Timothy Pickering, Theodore Sodgwick, C C. Pinckney and 
J A Bayard. 

FEDERICI, CAMILLO (1749-1802), Italian dramatist and 
actor, was horn at Garcssio, a small town in Piedmont, on the 
9th of Api )1 1 749. His real name was Giovanni Battista VTassolo, 
and that b)’ wliRh he is now knowm and which he transmitted 
to his children was taken from the title of one of his first pieces, 
Camilla e Federico. He was educated at Turin, and showed 
at an early age a great fondness for literature and especially 
for the theatre. The praises bestowed on his early attempts 
determined his choice of a career, and he obtained engagements 
with several companies both as writer and actor. He made a 
happy marriage in 1777, and soon after left the stage and 
devoted himself entirely to composition. He settled at Padua, 
and the H*piitation of his numerous comedies rapidly spread in 
Italy, and for a time seemed to eclipse that of his picdecessors 
Most of his pieces wcrt‘ of the melodramatic class, and he too 
often resorted to the same means of exc iting interest and curiosity. 
He caufrht, howe\Tr, something of the new spirit which was 
manifesting itself in German dramatic literature in the works 
of Schiller, Ifhand and Kot'!'(‘hu(‘, anfl the moral tone of his 
plays is generally healtln Fortune did not smile upon him ; 
Init he found a helpful friend in a wc«slthy merchant of Fadna, 
Francis Barisan, for whose pri\’alc theatre h(‘ wTote many pieces. 
He W'as attacked in 1791 wath a daiv/' ious malady which dis- 
abled him for several years ; and he the misfortune to see 
his works, in the al^sence of any copyright law, published by 
others without his permission. At length, m 1802, he undertook 
to prepare a collected edition ; but of this four volumes only 
w’ere completed w^h('n he w 's again attacked with illness, and 
died at Padua (Decern h' r 24) 

The publication of his works was coimilctcd in i \ volumes m iSif> 
Anotlier (*di1ion in 2O vol’iincs was jHibhshed at Florence in 181O- 
1827 A hiogiaphical mcanoii of Fedorici by Ncymar appeared at 
Venice in 1838. 

FEE, an estate in land held of a superior lord on condition 
of the performance of homage or service (see Ekudalism). In 
English law “ fee ’’ signifies an estate of inheritance (t.e. an 
estate descendable to the heirs of the grantee so long as there 
are any m existence) as opposed to an estate for life. It is 
divisible into three species : (i) fee simple ; (2) conditional fee ; 
(3) fee tail. (See Esia'ik ) A fee farm rent is the rent reserved 
on granting a fee farm, t.e. land in lee simple, to be held by the 
tenant and his heirs at a yearly rent. It is generally at least 
one-fourth of the \aliie of the land at the time of its reservation. 
(See Rent.) 

The word “ fee ’’ has also the sense of remuneration for services, 
especially the honorarium paid to a doctor, lawyer or member 
of any other profession. It is also used of a fixed sum paid for 
the right to enter for an examination, or on admission to member- 
ship of a university or other society. This sense of the word is 
taken by the New English Dictionary to be due to a use of “ fee ” 
in its feudal sense, and to represent a sum paid to the holder 
of an office “ in fee ” 


The etymology of the Med. Lat. feudumy feodum or feum, of 
its French equivalent fiej^ and English “ fee,” in Scots law “ feu ” 
{q.v.\ is extremely obscure. (See the New English Diciionaryy 
s.v. “ Fee.”) There is a common Teutonic word represented 
in Old English as feoh or fhy in Old High German as fehUy 
meaning property in the shape of cattle (cf. modern Ger. Vieh, 
Dutch vee). The old Aryan peku gives Sanskrit paguy Lat. 
pecusy cattle, whence pccumOy money. The O. Eng. feohy in 
the sense of money, possibly survives in “ fee,” honorarium, 
though this IS not the view of the New English Dictionary, The 
common explanation of the Med. Lat. feiidum or feodum, of 
which Ducange (Glossartum, s.2k) gives an example from a 
constitution of the emperor Charles the Fat of the year 884, is 
that It IS formed from the Teutonic fehu, property, and od, 
wealth (cf. Allodium and Udal). This would apparently 
restrict the (jriginal meaning to movable property, while the 
early applications of feudum are to the enjoyment of something 
granted in return for scivicc (beneficiiim) Another theory 
takes the origin to be fehu alone, in a particular sense of wages, 
payment for services. 'I'his leaves the d- of feudum unexplained. 
Some have taken the origin to be a verbal form feudare-feum 
dare. Another theory fincls the source m the O. High Ger. fehon, 
to eat, feed upon, " take for one’s enjoyment.” 

FEHLING, HERMANN VON (1812 1885), German chemist, 
was born at Liibcck on the 9th of June 1885. With the intention 
of taking uj) pharmacy he entered Heidelberg University about 
1835, graduating went to Giessen as preparateur to 

Lichig, with whom lie elucidated the composition of paraldehyde 
and metaldehyde. In 1839 on Liebig’s recommendation he was 
appointed to the (hair of chemistry m the polytechnic at Stutt- 
gart, and held it till within three yc'ars of his death, which 
happened at Stuttgart on the ist of July 1885. His earlier 
work included an investigation of succinic acid, and th(‘ pre- 
paration of phenyl cyanide' (iH'n/onitrili'), the simplest nitrile 
of the aiomatu' series ; but Uler his time was mainly occupied 
with (jiiestions ol technolog, y and public health rather than with 
pine chcmisUy Among the analytical rnetliods worked up by 
him the iiest known is that for the estimation of sugars by 
“ Fehliiig’s solution,” wliRh consists of a solution of cupric 
sulplialc mixed with alkali and potassiiim-soduim tartrate 
(Rochdle salt). He was a contributor to the Handworierbuch 
of Liebig, Wohler and Poggendorff, and to the Giaham-Otto 
Textbook of Chemislry, and for many years was a member of the 
committee ot revision of the Phaimacopoeia Gcrmamca. 

FEHMARN, an island of Germany, belonging to the Prussian 
province of Schleswig-Holstein, in the Baku, sejmralcd Irom 
the north-cast cornei of Holstein by a strait known as the 
Fehmarn-Sund, less than a quarter of a mile in breadth. It is 
a gently undulating tract of country, about 120 sq. m. m area, 
bare ol forest but containing excellent pasture-land, and rears 
cattle in considerable numbers. Pop. 10,000. 

FEHMIC COURTS (Ger. F ew ger i elite, or Vehmgerichte, of 
disputed origin, but probably, according to J, Grimm, from 
O. High Ger. feme or fame, a court of justice), certain tribunals 
which, during the middle ages, exercised a powerful and some- 
times sinister junsdiction in (uamany, and more especially in 
^Uestphaha. Their origin is uncertain, but is traceable to the 
time of Charlemagne and m all probability to the old Teutonic 
free courts. They were, indeed, also known as free courts 
{Fretgeri elite), a name due to the fact that all free-born men 
were eligible for membership and also to the fact that they 
claimed certain exceptional liberties Their jurisdiction they 
owed to the emperor, from whom they received the power of 
life and death (Blutbann) which they exercised in his name. 
The sessions were often held in secret, whence the names of 
secret court {hetmhehes Gericht, Sttllgericht, &c.) ; and these 
the uninitiated w’cre forbidden to attimd, on pain of death, 
which led to the designation forbidden courts {verboteiie Gerichte). 
Legend and romance have combined to exaggerate the sinister 
reputation of the Fehmic courts ; but modern historical research 
has largely discounted this, proving that tney never employed 
torture, that their sittings were only sometimes secret, and that 
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their meeting-places were always well known. They were, in 
fact, a survival of an ancient and venerable German institution ; 
and if, during a certain period, they exercised something like a 
reign of terror over a great part of Germany, the cause of this 
lay in the sickness of the times, which called for some powerful 
organization to combat the growing feudal anarchy. Such an 
organization the Westphalian free courts, with their discipline 
of terror and elaborate system of secret service, were well cal- 
culated to supply. Everywhere else the power of life and death, 
originally reserved to the emperor alone, had been usurped by 
the territorial nobles ; only in Westphalia, called “ the Red 
Earth ” because here the imperial blood-ban was still valid, 
were capital sentences passed and executed by the Fehmic courts 
in the emperor's name alone. 

The system, though ancient, began to become of importance 
only after the division of the duchy of Saxony on the fall of 
Henry the Lion, when the archbishop of Cologne, duke of West- 
phalia from 1180 onwards, placed himself as representative of 
the emperor at the head of the Fchme. The organization now 
rapidly spread. Every free man, horn in lawful wedlock, and 
neither excommunicate nor outlaw, was eligible for membership. 
Princes and nobles were initiated ; and in 1429 ex cn the emperor 
Sigismund himself became “ a true and proper Frcischoffe of th(‘ 
Holy Roman Empire.’* By the middle of the t |th century these 
Fretschoffen (Latin scabtm), sworn associates of the Fchme, were 
scattered in thousands throughout the length and breadth of 
Germany, known to each other by secret signs and pass-words, 
and all of them pledged to serve the summons ot the secret 
courts and to execute their judgment. 

The organization of the Fchme was claboiate. The head of 
each centre of jurisdiction {Freistiihl), utten a secular or spiiitiial 
prince, sometimes a civic (ommuriity, was known as the StuhF 
herr^ the archbishop of Cologne licing, as stated abovT, supreme 
over all {Oherslstuhlherr) I'he a( tual j)r(‘sident of the court xvas 
the Freigraf (free count) chosen for Iilc by the Stuhlhetr from 
among the Frn^rhnffcii, who formed the great body ol the 
initialed Of ih^'M* th«' ’owest rank were the Ftotthoien or Fret- 
franen, charged with the maintenance of order in the courts and 
the duty of carrying out the commands of the Fragraj. The 
immense development of the Fehme is explained by the privilege^, 
of the Freisciwffcn ; hir they were subject to no jurisdiction but 
those of the Westphalian courts, whether as accused or accuser 
they had access to the secret sessions, and they shared in the 
discussions of the general chapter as to the policy of the society 
At their initi ition these swore to support the Fehme with all their 
powers, to guard its secrets, and to bring before its tribunal 
anything within its competence that they might discovei 
They were then initiated into the secret signs by which mcmbcis 
recognized each other, and were presented with a rope and with 
a knife on which were engraved the mvstic letters S.S.G.G., 
supposed to mean Stricky Stein, Gras, (h un (rope, stone, gras^, 
green). 

The procedure of the Fchmic courts waj practically that of 
the ancient German courts generally. The place of session, 
known as the Freistuhl (free seat), was usually a hillock, or 
some other well-known and acc'essiblc spot. The Freigraf and 
Schbffen occupied the bench, bcfcrc which a table, w'lth a sword 
and rope upon it, was placed. The couit was held by day and, 
unless the session was declared secret, all freemen, whether 
initiated or not, were admitted The accusation was in the old 
German form ; but only a Freisciwffe could act as accuser. 
If the offence came under the competence of the court, t e was 
punishable by death, a summons to the accused was issued under 
the seal of the Freigraf, This was not usually served on him 
personally, but was nailed to his door, or to some convenient 
place where he was certain to pass. Six weeks and three days’ 
grace were allowed, according to the old Saxon law, and the 
summons was thrice repeated. If the accused appeared, the 
accuser stated the case, and the investigation proceeded by the 
examination of witnesses as in an ordinary court of law. The 
judgment was put into execution on the spot if that was possible. 
The secret court, from whose procedure the whole institution 
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has acquired its evil reputation, was closed to all but the initiated, 
although these were so numerous as to secure quasi-publicity , 
any one not a member on being discovered was instantly put 
to death, and the members present were bound under the same 
penalty not to disclose what took place. Crimes of a serious 
nature, and especially those that were deemed unfit for ordinary 
judicial investigation— such as heresy and witch( raft —fell 
within its jurisdiction, as also did appeals by persons condemned 
in the open courts, and likewise the cases before those tribunals 
in which the accused had not appeared. The accused if a 
member could clear himself by his own oath, unless he had re- 
vealed the secrets of the Fehme If he were one of the uninitiated 
it was necessary for him to bring forward witnesses to his inno- 
cence from among the initiated, whose number varied according 
to the number on the side of the accuser, but twenty-one in favour 
of innocence necessarilv secured an accjuittal. The only piini.sh- 
ment which the secret court could mlhct was death. If the 
accused appeared, the sentence was carried into execution at 
once ; if he did not appear, it was quickly made known to the 
whole body, and the Freischoffe who was the first to meet the 
condemned was bound to put him to death. This was usually 
done by hanging, the nearest tree serving for gallows. A knife 
with the cabalistic letters was left beside the corpse to show that 
the deed was not a murder. 

That an organization of this character should have outlived 
its usefulness and issued in intolerable abuses was inevitable. 
With the growing power of the territorial sovereigns and the 
giadual improvement of the ordinary jiroccss of justice, the 
functions of the Fchmic courts were superseded. By the action 
of the emperor Maximilian and of other German princes they 
were, in the i6th century, once more restricted to Westphalia, 
and here, too, they were brought under the jurisdiction of the 
ordinary courts, and finally confined to mere police duties. 
With these functions, however, but with the old forms long 
since robbed of their impressiveness, they survived into the 
19th century. They wore finally abolished by order of Jerome 
Bonaparte, king of Westphalia, in 1811. The last Freigraf died 
in 1835. 

Autiiorities — r Wigand, Das Femqcncht Westfalens (Hamm, 
1825, 2nd ed , Halle, i8y^) , L T ross, Sammlung meikwurdtger 
VthundeiUiir dte Gesihichte der Fcwgenchte (Il.inover, 1820) , F P 
Usener, Dte iret- tind hetmhehen Gerichte If esifalens (Frankfort, 
1832), K G von tichXi^Y^ Beih age zur dt utschen Gesih , iwihesunderc 
. . . des deutsthefi i>irafreihth (Tiil)in,i^en, 1845), O Wachter, 
Femgenchie und Hexeiiprozesse tn Deutschland (Stuttgart. 1882) , 
T landncr. Die Feme (Munstci and Paderbom, 1888). F Thudi- 
chuin, Femgetnht und I nifuisition (Giessen, i88()), whose theory 
couccrniag the origin of the hchme is combated m T Lindner’s 

I Der angebltche Ur sprung der Femgenchie aus der Inquisition (Pader- 

, bom, 1890). E'or works on individual aspects see further Dahlniann- 
Waitz, Quellenkunde (cd Loqizig, 1906), p. 401 ; also tb, supple- 
mentary vol, (1907), p 78 

FEHRBELLIN, a town of Germany, in the kingdom of Prussia, 
on the Rhine, 40 m. N.W. from Berlin on the railway to Ncu- 
Kuppin. Pop. (1905) 1602. It has a Protestant and a Roman 
Catholic church and some small industries, among them that 
of wooden shoes Fehrbcllin is memorable in history as the scene 
of the famous victory gained, on the 18th of June 1675, by the 
great elector, Frederick William of Prussia, over the Swedes 
under Field-Marshal Wrangel. A monument was erected in 
1879 on the field of battle, near the village of Hakenberg, to 
commemorate this great feat of arms. 

See A von Witzleben and P Hassel, Zum ^oo jdhrtgen Gedenktag 
von Fehrbelltn (Berlin, 1875) , G. Scllo, “ Fehrbellin,'' in Deutsche 
Zeitschrift fur Geschuhtswissenschaften^ vii , M Jahns, ‘'Der Grosse 
Kurfurst bei Fehrbelhn, &c in Hohenzollern Jahrbuch, i. 

FEUdO Y MONTENEGRO, BENITO JERONIMO (1676-1764), 
Spanish monk and scholar, was born at Santa Maria de Melias, 
near Orense, on the 8th of October 1676. At the age of twelve 
he entered the Benedictine order, devoted himself to study, 
and w'aged war against the superstition and ignorance of his 
countrymen in the Teatro crittco (1726-1739) and the Cartas 
eruditas (1742-1760). These exposures of a retrograde system 
called forth embittered protests from narrow-minded patriots 
like Salvador Jos6 Maner, and others ; but the opposition was 
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futile, and Fei^6)’s services to the cause of knowledge were French, under Oudinot and Masstna, were driven back by the 
universally recognized long before his death, which took place Austrians under Hotze and Jeliachich. It is a picturesque little 
at Oviedo on the 26th of September 1764. lie uas not a great town, overshadowed by the old castle of Schatlenburg (now u 
genius, nor a writer of transcendent merit ; his name is con- poor-house), built about 1200 by the count of Montfort, whese 
nected with no important discovery, and his style is undis- descendant in 1375 sold it to the Habsbuigs, 1 he town contains 
tinguished. But he uprooted many popular errors, awakened an many administrative offices, and is the residence of a suffragan 
interest in scientific methods, and is justly regarded as the bishop, w'ho acts as vicar-general of the diocesan, the bishop of 
initiator of education^J reform in Spain. Brixen. Among the principal buildings are the parish church, 

FEITH, RHIJNVIS (1753-1824), Dutch poet, was born of an dating from 1487, and possessing a “ Descent from the Cross ” 
aristocratic family at Zwufle, the capital of the province Over- (1521), which has been attributed to Holbein, the great Jesuit 
ijssel,on the 7tJi of Februar>' 1753. He wa^ educated at Harder- educational establishment called “Stella Matutma,’’ and a 
wijk and at the university of Leiden, where he took his degree in Capuchin convent and church. I’here is a considerable amount 
1770. In 1772 he .settled at his birthplace, and married. In 1780, of transit trade at Feldkirch, which by rail is ii m. from Bucks 
in his twenty-seventh year, he became burgomaster of Zwolle (Switzerland), through the principality of Licditenstein, 24 m. 
He built a luxurious villa, which he named Boschwnjk, in the out- from Bregenz, and qoj m. from Innsbruck by tunnel beneath 
skirts of the town, ami tliere he lived in the greate.st comfort, the Arlberg Pass. The town also possesses numerous industrial 
Hisfirstiraportantproduclioii was /f/ha, in 1783, a novel written establishments, such as factories for coLton-.spmmng, weaving, 
m emulation of Wt rih^r, and steeped n WJi chmerz a^<l despair bell-founding, dveing, &c. (W. A. B. C ) 

Thus was foil'jw -1 1 y the Iragody of 7 hi)\a (1784) ; Fiuiin^nd FfiLIBIEN, ANDRfi (1610-1695), sicurdes.^vaux ct do Javcicy, 
and Constantia (178s), another Weriher novel ; and The Patriot French architect and historiographer, was born at Chartres in 
(1784), a tragedy. Bilderdijk and other writers attacked hi> May 1619. At the age of fourteen he went to Parih to continue 
morbid mclanchiiv, and Johannes Kmkcr (1764-1845) parodied his studies , and in 1647 he was sent to Rome in the cajiacily 
his novels, but hes vogue continued. In 1791 he published a of secretary of onibass)' to the Marquis dc Munieil His resi- 
tragctly of Lady Jane (jrey : in 1792 a didactic poem. The Grave, dcnce at Rome he turned to good account by diligent study of its 
in four cantos ; ui 1793 Inez de CasUo , in 1796 to 1814 five ancient monuments, by examination of the litcraiy treasures of 
volumes of Odes and MtsceUaneous Poem^ ; and in 1802 Old .fgc, Us libraries, and by cultivating the acquaintance of men r mincnt 
in six cantos. He died at Zwolle on the 8th oi February 1824. m literature and in art, with whom he was brought uito i tjpl . ' 

His works were coUected (Rottordnm, ii vob ) m 1824, with a through his translation of (ardinal Barbel infs life of Pius V. 
biogiaphical notice by N G van K am pen. Among his friends wa. Aidiolas Poussin, whose counsels were 

FEJ£R,GY 0 HGY (1766-1851), Hungarian author, w'as horn on cf great value to him. On his icturn to Frani c he married, and 
the 23rd of April 1766, at Kesztheh , in the county of Zaki H«' was ultimately induced, in the hope of employment and honours, 
studied philosophy at Pest, and theology at Pressburg ; cventu- to settle in I^ans. Both Fouquet ard Colbert in their turn recog- 
ally, in 1808, he obtained a theological professorship at Pest nizcd his abilities ; and he was one of the fust members (1603) 
Umv’ersity. Ten years later (i8j 8) he became chief director of the* the Academy oi Inscriptions. 1 luce } cars later Collx.‘rt procurcci 
educalional circle of Raab, and in 1824 was appointed librarian him the appoirUmcnl of lustoriographer to the king. In 1671 
to the university of Pest. Fejer’s w'orks, which are nearly all lie was named secretary to the newly-founded Academy of 
WTitten either in Latm or Hungarian, exceed one hundred and Architecture, and in 1673 keeper ot the cabinet of antiques in 
eighty in nuinl)er. most impoitant work. Codex dt plmialicih the palace cl Bnon. To these offices w-as aftciw'ards added by 
Hun^ivriae ecclesiai^ticiis ar etviUs, published from 1829 to 1841, T.ouvois that of deputy controllcr-gcncial of roads and bridges, 
in eleven so-called tomes, really exceeds forty volumes. Ir F^libien found time in the midst ol his official duties for study 
consists of old documents and charters from a.d. 104 to the end and research, and produced many Iitcraiy woiks. Among these 
of 1439, and funns an extraordinary monument of patient in- the best and the most gcnci ally known is tho Entrctiens snr /e? 
dustry. This work and many others relating to Hungarian vte^ d siit les des plus exeellcnls' peintres anaens el 

national histfW have placed Fcjer in tlie foremost rank of Hun- nwderncs, which appeared in .successive livraisons, tlie first in 
garirn libtoi'ans. He died on the 2nd of Julv' 1851. Ills latest i 660 , and the fifth in 1688. It was republished with several 
woiks wore A Kunok eredete {The Dr/g/;; oi the Httns), and A addiiio’is at Amsterdam in 1706, and agmn at Trevou.x in 1725. 
poliiikai iorradalmak okai {The <>/ Poll: ad Revrduitons), Felihi^^n wiotc also Online, de la pciniiuc (1660), Puna pcs de 

Ixith puldishecl in 1(850. The latter pmcluclKin, Oii account ot I arihiteclure, de la sculpture^ de la pcjitufc, (1676- 1O90), 
its li])i‘ial tendencies, was suppressed bv the Austrian guver;;- and descriptions of Vcisaillcs, of La Irappc, and of the pictuics 
men! and stcilues of the royal rcMclenccs. iVinung other literary works. 

See Mu^y^r /r< Ii • Clctiajz-gvujtcuunv (PcJ^t, 1850), and A magyar he edited the Confhetucs of the Academy of Painlina, and trans- 
nemzcti t.^ udUmtiOttret vddata (Pcot, 1801). Kited the Castle nj the Soul from the wSpanish ol St 'Iheresa. lii., 

FELANHX, -r f- LAXi^iiy, a 1 js, - K p.. in, in the soulh-Ct’sl personal character commanrUd the highest esteem, agreeing 
of the is] md of Majurci, Balearu Ti.KhkK^ , about 5 m. inland with the motto whidi he aelfiptecl — Bene faccre cl vera dicoe, 
from its hiibour, Pueito Colon Poj) (19 J 11,294. range He died in Pans on the nth of June 1695, 

of low hills intervenes between Fclannx ai d the Aretlitcrranean . His sen, Jean Idancpns Telihien (r. i()5S-] 7 -^3), was also an 
upon one su’ninil, the Puig ej'* San Sihj'>tian, stands a MoorI^ll architect who left a number ol works on his subject, and a 
castle with a rcinaikabh* senes ot suhluianean vaults. From >e)unecr son, Michel Fcdibien {( 1666-1710), was a Benedictine 

the 3rd ('enliii V n r , and p 'ssibly foi alongoi period, carlhenwc'''* ot ^2^lL t-iirnaimdes ihe> whose fume resi^ on his Ilisioire dc 
watei-co jIlLs and olinr p /itciy lia\e IscJi manufat lured in tl - ' l\v'b(u\' royede de S. Dcnyi> at France, and a’so L'lltsiotre 
town, and many oi the ipr.'d :col ere nolcwuitli) for ilu ii | d' la vide d: I'ar.s in 5 voL., a W'oik indispensable . the student 

beauty (d foim and autKpjitv o^ dosicn. There is a thiiviia' | oi Pan 

tr.ei m vvum, fruit, catC-‘, ' leu-’e, chalk ami soap. I'ELiX, the name of Lve popes. 

FELDKIRCH, a snail tmro ii. tbe .N'stdan pn>\ipee of In* IeuxI ,pof)e frcni Jaiiuaiy 269imal hiscIeatUin junuaiy 27 
Vorarlb_; , nmo jo m. S oi ih-. t ed d e Lake ot ( (*r>stan( (' He li is Lee t claimed as a mai iv G iis such lu-. name is aivcn m 
It n iitu 111 d in o op* Ml h< \r>x, on ti r ]’] 1 vci , between the tv • the Human calendar and elsewheie, but his title to tins honour is 
nar.*')”' i-xkv g-m • n tlinni' li uhiili ii i’oa^ out into the lane* hv no means proved, and he lias been prubalily ( onfused with 

v’allc' of the<|khi.i(' Ifcnee, tliouuii < ('I'taming only abou aiiothcr bishup oi the .same name, t le appeals m coimeMun with 

4 203 I (( ( rpua sipeakev and romaent), tin tow’» tb*' di-putc in the church ot Antiodi between Paid ol Sainusatu, 

.iSLOl n e it nutitstfy imp aUnec, ^mce :'l c irnmaud v the putianc. who had been deprived of his bnhopric by a council ot bishops loi 
ittto 'liroPfrom the we^t, o',er the Ar'bere Pa^ii (-912 ft \ an^! j heresy, ind his successor Domnus. Paul refused to gi\ c way, and 
his been rT mny condicts, the last in 1790^ when th. | m 272 the emperor Aurelian w\as asked to decide between the 
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rivals. He ordered the church building to be given to the bishop 
who was “ recognized by the bishops of Italy and of the city of 
Rome (Fehr). See Eusebius, Htst. Ecc. vii. 30. 

Felix II., arnipope, was in 356 raised from the archdeaoonate 
of Rome to the papal chair, when Liberius was banished by the 
em|)eror Constantins for refusing to subscribe the sentence of 
L jiidemnation ag«iirist Athanasius. His election was contrary to 
the wishes both oi th clergy and of the people, and the consecra- 
tion ceremony was performed by certain prelates belonging to the 
court. In 357 Constantins, at the urgent request of an iniEiential 
deputation of Roman ladies, agreed to the release.of Liberius on 
condition that he signed the semi-Arian creed. Constantius also 
issued an edict to the effect that the two bishops should rule 
conjointly, but Liberius, on his entrance into Rome in the follow- 
ing year, was received by all classes with so much enthusiasm 
that Feli.x found it necessary to retire at once from Rome. 
Regarding the remainder of his life little is known, and the 
accounts handed down are contradictory, but he appears to have 
spent the most ol it m retirement at his estate near Porto. He 
died in 36:^. 

Femx lir., pope, was descended from one of the most in- 
fluential families of Rome, and was a direct ancestor of Gregory 
the Great. He succeeded SuTiplic lus in the papal chair on the 
2nd of ^larch 483. His first act was to repudiate the llenoticon, 
a deed of union, originating, it is supposed, with Acaciiis, 
patriarch of Constantinople, and published by the emperor Zeno 
with the view of allaying the strife between the Monophy sites 
and their opponents in the Eastern church. He also addressed a 
letter ol remonstr.inee to Acacius , but the latter proved rc- 
frcictoi*>\ and sentence ol deposition was passed against him. As 
Acacius, however, had the supfiort of the emperor, a schism 
arose between the Eastern and Western churches, winch lasted 
for 3t years. Felix died in 492. 

Felix IV., pope, a native of Beneventum, was, on the death of 
John in ^2f), raised to the papal chair by the emperor Theodorit 
m opposition to the wishes of the clergy and people. Ills election 
was followed bv serious riots, 'i'o prevent a recrudescence of 
these, Fc-lix, on his death-bed, thought it eidvisable to nominate 
Ins own successor. His choice fell upon the archdeacon Bonilace 
t'pope as Uonilacc IL). But tins proceeding wa> contrary to all 
tiaditiou and roused \ery serious opposition. Out ot two old 
])ui]dings atlapted hy him to Christian w'orship, P'tlix made the 
church of SS Cosinio and Damiano, near the Vu Sacra. He died 
in September 530 

Fslix V , th(' nime taken by Amadeus (1383-1451), duke of 
Savoy, when he was elected pope in opposition to Eugeniiis I\\ in 
143c). Amadeus was born at C hambei v on the qtli ol December 
T383, and succeeded his father, Amadeus Vii , as count of Sa\o\ 
111 1391. HaMiig added largeU to his palnmonial possessions he 
became very powerful, and in 141b the German king Sigismund 
eicctvi^l Savoy into a diu liy ; aflei this elevation iVmadciis added 
Liedmont to hi, dominions 'ihcn suddcnlv, in i>}34, the duke 
retired to a heimitage at Kipaille, near 'Fhonon, rtsigmng ins 
duchy to his son Louis (d. iqhs). .ilthough he seems to ha\ e taken 
some pait in its suliseijiient adjinnistraiion. It is said, but some 
liistcaians doubt the slorv, thit, insUsid ot leading a life ol 
asceticism, he sp^nl hi. x'e\euae^ in furthLiing hjj. oun ln\iu' 
and enjoynvciil. In i|.y),wntn Roj'*^ Eiigemus l\h Wtis <le|>>se'l 
hy the eoiiiujl of Ba>e], AmacLus, althougdi not m uidtis, \\ s 
( hosen as lu^ suc'cssct, and was crowned m the tollmMUL vt u . . 
Felix \h In the siormv coiitlict b\.(wa’en the iival j'Ojj. , wha.. 
fullowed, the German kinir, hiedeiidc IV . aitei some he^ihiUon 
shiul with Fii'’cniu3, and ha\ mg otcadilv lo..t groiiud I'cnx 
renounced In, durn to the puntirnati’ m 1410 m Jaxoai (I 
Nkholas V., who had been elected on tin* (U alh ol iiujenm 
He mdiiccd Ax holas, however, to apuoint him as a[k ^umc 
Mca. -general m tMVov, ]h(slmout and other pail^ (1 h-*^ Ov\n 
dominions, and to make linn a caidinal. Ama lexi;. dud .it 
Gene\a on the 7th of January t4st. 

FELiK, a musionary bishop Irorn BurgundN , lent into least 
Angtia bv H moriiis of Canterbury (630-031). I inler Ring 
Sigebert hw rnis.smn was successful, and he became fust bi.diup of 


East Anglia> with a see at Dunwich, where he died and was 
buried, 647-648. It is notewortliy that the Irish monk Furseus 
preached in East Anglia at the same time, and Bede notices the 
admiration of Felix for Aldan. 

See I3cdc, llist Eccl. (Plummer), li. 15, lii. 18, 20, 25; Saxon 
Chronicle (Earle and Plummer), s a. 636. 

FELIX, of Frgclla (fl. 8th century), Spanish bishop, the friend of 
Elipandus and the propagator of his views in the great Adoptian 
Controversy (see Adoptianism). 

FELIX, of Valois (1127-1212), one of the founders of the 
monastic order of IVinitariails or Redcmptioni.sts, was bom in 
the district of Valois, France, on the 19th of April 1127. In early 
manhood he became a hermit in the forest of Galeresse, where he 
remained till his sixty-first >car, when his discirle Jean de Matha 
(1160 1213) suggested to him Ine idea of establishing an order of 
inonts wlio should devote their lives to the redemption of Chris- 
tian captives from the Saracens. They ji'urneyed to Rome about 
the end of 1197, obtained the sanction of ilw' pope, and on theif 
return to France founded the monastery of ( crfroi in Picardy. 
Felix remained to gov’orn and propagate tlie order, while Jean 
de Matha supe* intended the h'uign journejs. A suLordinate 
e>tahlishmenl was also founded by Felix in Pans near a chapel 
dedhated to St Mathurin, im whii h account his monks were also 
called St Mathurins. He died at Ccrfroi on the 4th of November 
1212, and w'as canonized 

FELIX, ANTONIUS, R Oman procurator of Judaea (a.d. 52--60), 
in succession to Vtmtidius Cnmaniis. He w'as a freedmati either 
of the emperor CLiudius — according to which theory^ Josephus 
{Anttq XX 7) calls liim ( laiidins Fch\ — or more probably of the 
empress .Vntonia On entering his procinie he induced Drusilla, 
wife of A/izus of Homs (h’mesa), to ka\c her husband and live 
with him as his wife. His crutltv and licentiousness, ccmpled 
with his accessibility to bribes, led to a great increase of crime in 
Judaea. To put clown the Zealots he favoured an even more 
violent sect, the Sicaiu (*‘ Jkiggcr-mcn ‘). hy whose aid he 
contrived the murder of the high-pncsl Jonathan. The period of 
his rule was marked by intt rna1 feuds and di^^tuibances, w^hich he 
put clown with sewenty. 'I'he a})Ostlr Paul, after being appre- 
hended m Jcnisaltmi, was sent to be judged before Felix at 
Gaesarea, and kept in custialv for two \cars f.^cts ^yiv ) On 
retiiining to Rome, Felix was accused of having taken ad\antage 
of a (hspidc between the Jew's and Svtians of ( acsarea to slav and 
plunder the mlvibitants, but tlirough the intc ires'll m of h ^ 
lirothcT, the frecMlman Pallas, who had great inikicncL with the' 
empeioi Xc'U), he c'seaped unnunisherl 

S^e Tacitus, Jm/a/s, \ 51, lint ^ 0 . Suetonius, Clattduis^ 28; 
I£ SchuiLi, Unfary of tri finish PeoHi (i8<)o iHiol , article la 
lnastii\>^s' Dili of the /j/LV ( V has! t rt on), coraini ntaru on Uia 
Acts ot llie .X-po-ytics , :su W M 6/ i\nu iLn 1 rai ellQT ; 

Carl V Wcizsackcr, A/)L>5/e/.c Agi (luia turn., itLjg) , ait Jews. 

FfiLIX, LIA (1630^ ), I1.-.LU actit^s, w 's the third 

sister and Uie pujul ox the giea JLitlicJ. .vlie i'.id hardly been 
given am tiial wncii, b\ chann*, sue was ud'ni on to cuatc the 
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exported for use as manure. The neighbouring village of Walton, 
a short distance inland, receives many visitors. The vicinity 
has yielded numerous Roman remains, and there was a Roman 
fort m the neighbourhood (now destroyed by the sea), forming part 
of the coast defence of the Lit us Saxonicum in the 4th century. 

FELL, JOHN (1625-1686), English divine, son of Samuel Fell, 
dean of Christ Church, Oxford, was born at Longworth in Berk- 
shire and received his first education at the free school at Thame in 
Oxfordshire. In 1636 he obtained a studentship at Christ Church, 
and in 1640 he was specially allowed by Archbishop Laud on 
account of his “ known desert,’’ when wanting one term’s resi- 
dence, to proceed to his degree of B.A. He obtained his M,A. in 
1643 and took holy orders (deacon 1647, priest 1640). During 
the Civil War he bore arms for the king and held a commis.sion 
as ensign. In 1648 he was deprived of his studentship by the par- 
liamentary visitors, and during the next few years he resided 
chiefly at Oxford with his brother-in-law, Dr T. Willis, at 
Nvhose house opposite Merton ('ollege he and his friends Allcstrec 
and Dolben kept up the service of the Church of England 
through the Commonwealth. 

At the Restoration Fell was made prebendary of Chichester, 
canon of Christ Church (July 27, 1660), dean (Nov. 30), master 
of St Oswald’s hospital, Worcester, chaplain to the king, and 
D.D. He filled the office of vice-chancellor from 1666 to t66o, 
and was consecrated bishop of Oxford, in 1676, retaining his 
deanery %n commendam. Some years later he declined the 
primacy of Ireland. Fell showed himself a most capable and 
vigorous administrator in his various high employments, anej 
a worthy disciple of Archbishop Laud He icstorcd in the 
university the good order instituted by the archbishop, which 
in the ('ommonwealth had given place to anarchy and a general 
disregard of authority. Uc ejtxled the intruders from lus 
college or else “ fixed them in loyal principles.” “ He was the 
most zealous man of his time for the Church of England,” says 
Wood, ‘^and none that 1 yet know of did go beyond him in the 
performance of the rules belonging thereunto.” ITc attended 
chapel four times a day, restored to the services, not without some 
opposition, the organ and surplice, and insisted on the propcT 
academical dress which had fallen into disuse. He w^as active 
in recovering church property, and by Ins directions a children’s 
catechism was drawn up by Thomas Marshall for use m his 
diocese. “ As he was among the first of our clergy,” says 
Burnet, “ that apprehended the design of bringing in popery, 
so he was one of the .most zealous against it.” He was forward 
in making converts from the Roman Catholics and Noncon- 
formists. On the other hand, it is iccordcd to his honour that 
he opposed successfully the incorporation of Titus Oates as 
D.D. in the university in October 1670 ; and according to the 
testimony of William Nichols, his .secretary, he disapproved 
of the Exclusion Bill, He excluded the undergraduates, whose 
presence had been irregularly permitted, from convocation. 
He obliged the students to attend lectures, instituted reforms 
in the performances of the public exercises in the schools, kept 
the examiners up to their duties, and himself attended the 
examinations. He encouraged the students to act plays. He 
entirely suppressed courstttgj^ t.e crisputalions in which the 
rival parties “ ran down opponents in arguments,” and which 
commonly ended in hlow's and disturhani'es. He was an excellent 
disciplinarian and possessed a special talent for the education of 
young men, many of whom he received into his own family and 
watched over their progress with paternal care. Tom Browne, 
author of the Dialogues of the Dead, about to he expelled from 
Oxford for some offence, was pardoned by Fell on the condition 
of his translating extempore the 33rd epigram from Martial : — 

Non amo tc, Sahidi, nec possum dicere ouare ; 

Hoc tantum possum diccic, non amo te 

To which he immediately replied with the w'cll-known lines : — 
“I do not love you, Dr Fell, 

But why, I cannot tell, 

But th’s I know full well, 

I do not love you, Dr Fell " ' 

* J. T. Browne, Works (gth eC J. Drake), iv 99-100 ; T. Fordc, 
Virtus redtviva (1661), lC>6. 
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Delinquents, however, were not always treated thus mildly 
by Fell, and Acton Cremer, for the crime of courting a wife 
while only a bachelor of arts, was set as an imposition the 
translation into English of the whole of Scheffer’s history of 
I^apland. As vice-chancellor, Fell himself visited the dunking 
taverns and ordered out the students. In the university elec- 
tions he showed great energy m suppressing corruption. 

Fell’s building operations almost rivalled the plans of the 
great ecclesiastical architects of the middle ages. In his own 
college he completed in 1665 the north side of Wolsey’s great 
cjuadranglc, already begun by his father but abandoned during 
the Commonwealth ; he rebuilt in 1672 the east side ol the 
Chaplain’s quadrangle “ with a straight passage under it leading 
from the cloister into the field,” occupied now by the new 
Meadow Buildings ; the lodgings of the canon of the 3rd stall 
in tlie passage uniting the Tom and Peckwater (juadrangles 
{c. 1674) , a long building joining the ('haplain’s (juadrangle 
on the east side in 1677-1678 , and lastly the great tower gate, 
begun m June 1681 on the foundation laid by VVolsey and 
finished in November 1682, to which the bell “gieat Tom,” 
after being recast, was transferred from the cathedral m 1683. 
In 1670 he planted and laid out the Broad Walk. He spent large 
sums of his own on these works, gave f^oo for the restoration 
of Banbury church, erected a church at St Oswald’s, Worcester, 
and the parsonage house at Woodstock at his own (‘xpense, and 
rebuilt ('uddesdon palace. P'cll disapproved of the use of St 
Mary’s church for secular purposes, and promoted the building 
of the Sheldonian theatre by Archbishop Sheldon. He was 
treasurer during its construction, pre‘^lded at the formal opening 
on the ()tli of July i66q, and was nominated with Wren curat ( r 
in July 1670. In the theatre was placed the University Press, 
the establishment of which had been a favourite project of Laud, 
which now engaged a large share of Fell's energy and attention, 
and which as curator he practically controlled. “ Were it not 
you ken Mr Dean extraordinarily well,” wTites Sir L. Jenkins 
to J. Williamson 111 1672, “ it were impossible to imagine how 
assiduous and drudging he is about his pres^ - He sent for 
type and printers from Holland, declaring that ” the foundation 
of all success must he laid in doing things well, which J am sure 
will not be done with English letters ” Many works, including 
a Bible, editions of the classics and of the early fathers, were 
produced under his direction and editing, and his press became 
noted not only in England hut abroad. He publislied annually 
one work, geneially a classical author annotated by himself, 
which he distributed to all the students of his college on New 
Year’s day. On one occasion he surprised the Press m printing 
suircptitiously Arctino’s Postures, when he sei/.ed and destroyed 
the plates and impressions Ever “ an eager defender and 
maintainer of the university and its piivilcges,” he was hostile 
to the Royal Society, w^hich lie regarded as a possible iival, and 
in 1686 he gave an absolute refusal to Ohadiah ^\'alkcT, after- 
wards the Roman Catholic master of Ihincrsilv College, though 
licensed by James IL, to print books, declaring he would as soon 
” part with his bed from under him ” as his press. He conducted 
It on strict business principles, and to the criticism that more 
great works were not produced replied that they would not sell. 
He was, however, not free from fads, and his new spelling (of 
which one feature was the substitution of i for y in such words 
as etes, dates, maiesi) met with great disapproval. 

Fell also did much to encourage learning in the university 
While still a young man at Christ Church he had shown both his 
zeal and his charity by reading gratuitously with the poor and 
neglected students of the college. He bore himself a high 
reputation as a Grecian, a Latinist and a philologist, and he found 
time, in spite of his great public employments, to bring out with 
the collaboration of others his great edition of St Cyprian in 
1682, an English translation of The Unity of the Church in 1681, 
editions of Nemestus of Emesa (1671), of Atatus and of Eratc^ 
sthenes (1672), Theocritus (1676), Alctnous on Plato (1677), 
St ClemenCs Ept^lles to the Cortnihtans (1677), Athenagoras (1682), 
Clemens Alexandrtnus (1683), St Theophtlus of Antioch (1684), 

® Cal. of State Pap. Dorn.. 1672, p. 47^. and 1670, p. 26. 
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Grammaiica ratioms sive institutiones logtcae (i 6 j^ and 1685), 
and a critical edition of the New Testament in 1675. The first 
volumes of Rerum Aughcarum scnpiores and of Hisionae 
Brtlanmcae, &c. were compiled under his patronage m 1684. 
He had tlie MSS. of St Augustine in the Bodleian and other 
libraries at Oxford generously collated for the use of the Bene- 
dictines at Pans, then preparing a new edition of the father. 

Fell spent such large sums in his building, in his noble patron- 
age of learning, and in chanties, that sometimes there was little 
leh for his private use. Occasionally in his schemes he showed 
greater zeal than prudence. He was the originator of a mission 
to India which was warmly taken up by the East India Company. 
He undertook himself to tram as missionaries four scholars at 
Oxford, procured a set of Arabic types, and issued from these 
the Gospels and Acts in the Malay language in 1677. But this 
was scarcely the best method of communicating the gospel to 
the natives of India, and the mission collapsed. He affected 
to despise public opinion, and was masterful and despotic m 
his dealings with others, especially with those upon whom he 
was conferring favours. Having generously undertaken at his 
own charge to publish a Latin version of Wood’s History and 
Antiquities of the University of Oxford, with the object of present- 
ing the history of the university m a manner worthy of the great 
subject to European readers, and of extending its fame abroad, 
he arrogated to himself the right of editing the work. “ He 
would correct, alter, dash out what he pleased. ... lie was a 
great man and earned all things at his pleasure.’’ In particular 
he struck out all the passages which Wood had insertecl m praise 
of Hobbes, and substituted some disjiaraging epithets. He 
called the philosopher’s Leviathan “ monstrosissimus ” and 
“ publico damno notissimus.” To the printed remonstrance of 
Hobbes, Fell inserted an insulting reply in the History to “ irri- 
tabile illud et vanissimum Malmesburicnse animal,” and to the 
complaint of Wood at this usage answered only that Hobbes 
was an old man, had one foot in the grave , that he should mind 
his latter end, and not trouble the w'orlcl any more with his 
papcis ” In small things as m great he loved to rule and direct 
‘‘ Let not Fell,” writes R. South to R. Bathurst, “ have the 
fingering and altering of them {i,e, his Latin verses), for 1 think 
that, bating the want of siquidems and quinetiams, they are as 
good as his Worship can make ” Wood styles him a valde vult 
person,’’ He was not content with ruling his own college, but 
flesired to govern the whole university. He prevented Gilbert 
Ironside, who “ was not pliable to his humour,” from holding 
the office of vice-chancellor He “ endeavoured to carrv all 
things by a high hand ; .scorn'd m the least to court the Masters 
when he had to have anything pass’d the convocation. Severe 
CO other colleges, blind as to his owm, \ery partiall and with 
good words, and flatterers and tell-tales could get anything out 
of him.” According to Bishop Burnet, who praises his char- 
acter and his administration, Fell was ” a little too much heated 
*n the matter of our disputes wath the di'^senters.” “ He had 
much zeal for reforming abu.ses, and managed it perhaps wath 
too much heat and in too peremptory a way.” “ But,’’ he adds, 
“ we have so little of that among us that no wonder if such men 
are censured by those who love not sik h patterns nor such severe 
task-masters.” And Wood, whose adverse criticism must be 
discounted a little on account of the personal dispute, -after 
declaring that Fell “ was exceeding partial m his government 
even to corruption ; went thro’ thick and thin ; grasped at all 
yet did nothing perfect or effectually ; cared not what people 
said of him, was in many things very rude find in most pedantic 
and pedagogical,” — concludes with the acknowledgment, “ yet 
still aimed at the public good.” Roger North, wdio paid Fell 
a visit at Oxford, speaks of him in terms of enthusiasm - 
The great Dr Fell, who was truly great in all his circumstances, 
capacities, undertakings and learning, and above all for his 
superabundant public spirit and goodwill. ... 0 the felicity of 
that age and place when his authority swayed ! ’’ 

In November 1684, at the command of the king. Fell deprived 
Locke, who had incurred the royal displeasure by his friendship 
with Shaftesbury, and was suspected as the author of certain 
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j seditious pamphlets, of his studentship at Christ Church, sum- 
marily and without hearing his defence. Fell had in former 
years cultivated Locke’s friendship, had kept up a correspond- 
ence with him, and in 1663 had written a testimonial in his 
favour ; and the ready compliance of one who could on occasion 
offer a .stout resistance to any invasion of the privileges of the 
university has been severely criticised. It must, however, be 
remembered m extenuation that the legal status of a person on 
the foundation of a collegiate body had not then been decided 
in the law-courts. With legard to the justice of the proceeding 
Fell had evidently some doubts, and he afterwards expressed 
his regret for the step which he was now compelled to take. 
But such scruples, however strong, would, with a man of Fell’s 
political and religious opinions, yield immediately to an order 
from the sovereign, who possessed special authority m this case 
as a visitor to the college ; and such subservience, however 
strange to modern notions, would probably only be considered 
natural and proper at that period. 

Fell, who had never married, died on the loth of July 1686, 
worn out, according to Wood, by his overwhelming public 
duties. He was buried in the divinity chapel m the cathedral, 
below the seat which he had so often 0( cupied when living, where 
a monument and an epitaph, now moved elsewhere, were placed 
to his memory. “His death,’’ writes John Evelyn, “was an 
extraordinary losse to the poore church at this time ” ; but for 
himself Fell was fortunate in the time of his departure ; for a 
few months more of life would have necessitated a choice, most 
painful to a man of his character and creed, between fidelity 
to his sovereign and to his churc'h. With all his fauits, which 
were the defects which olten attend eminent cjuahtics such as 
his, Fell was a great man, “ the greatest go\ernor, ' according 
to Speaker Onslow, “ that has ever been since his time m cither 
ol the universities,” and of his own college, to which he left 
se\eral exhibitions for the maintenance of poor schohtrs, he 
was a second founder. He was a worthy upholder of the I.aiidian 
tradition at Oxford, an enlightened and untiring patron of 
learning, and a man of exemplary morals and gieat piety which 
remained unsullied in the midst of a busy life and much contact 
with the world. A sum of money w'as left by John Cross to 
perpetuate Fell’s memory bv an annual speech in his praise, but 
the Felih laitdes have been (hscontinued since 1866. There are 
tw'O interesting pictures of Fell at Christ Church, one where he 
IS represented with his two friends Allestree and Dolben, and 
another by Vandyck. The statue placed on the N K. angle of 
the Great Quadrangle bears no likeness to the bishop, who is 
described by Hearne as a “ thin grave man.’’ 

Besides the learned works already mentioned Fell wrote the 
lives of his friends Dr Henry Hammond (1661), Richard Allestree, 
prefixed to his edition of the latter’s sermons (1684), and Dr 
Thomas Willis, in Latin. His Seasonable advice to Piotcsiants 
s/mcing the ncccisitv of maintaining the Established Religion tn 
opposition to Poperv was published in 1688 Some of his sermons, 
w'hidi E\elyn found dull, w’cre printed, including Character of 
the Last Daics, preached before the king, 1671;, and a Sermon 
preached before the House of Peers Dec. 22^ ibSo. The Interest 
of England stated (ibi^o), advocating the restoration of the king,^ 
and The Vanity of Scoffing (1674), are also attributed to him 
Fell probably had some share in the composition of The Whole 
Duty of Man, and in the subsequent works published under the 
name of the author of The Whole Duty, which included Reasons 
of the Decay of Christian Piety, The J adies Calling, The Gentle- 
man s Calling, The Government of the Tongue, The Art of Content- 
ment, and The Lively Oracles given us. a’l of which were published 
in one volume with notes and a [ircfacc by E'ell m 1684. 

.\uTMORiTiRs — W^ood’s Athenae Oxomenses and Fasti (ed Bliss) ; 
Wood’s Life and Times, cd by A Clark , Buinct’s Hist of Hts Oiin 
lime, cd. 1833, J Wolcli, Alumni Westmonastcrienses , Thoma.s 
Hearne, Collections, cd by C E Doblc and others , History of the 
I'niv of Oxford (1814) , Christ Church, by Rev^ H L Thompson 
Fortnightly Review, lix 08y (May i8qC) , Macmillan's Magazine 
(Aug 1875) ; A Specimen of the several sorts of Letter given to the 

* F Mascres, Tracts of the Civil War, ii, 673. 
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Umverstiy by Dr f F(cll) (1695); Nc^es and Queries, ser vi 2, and 
9tx, vii 166; Calendars of State Papers, Dorn Series (1600^1675). 
Fell’s books and papejb were bequeathed l)y his nephew Henry Jones 
to the Bodkian library. A few ut l.is letteis aie to be found m 
Add ^fSS Bnt Mus Ii04r), and some arc pnntcd m Lt/e of 
James ft., by CU. J. Fox, Appendix, Gent. May>. 77, p. 635 ; 
Ac 9 deviy,S^^ 141 ; Athenaeum lor 1887 (2), p. 311; J Gutch, 
Colleirianea Curiasa, u 269 , and in CaL of State Papers, Doni. 
Soies. (t\C. Y.) 

FELL, (i) (Through the 0. Fr. fel, from Low Lit. fello, felon), 
savage, ruthless, deadly ; only used now in po^t^}^ (2) (Of 
S^ndinavian origin, cf. Danish f]fldy probably connected with 
a Teutonic root appearing in German fels, rock), a hill, as in 
tlie nam^s of mountains in the Lake District in England, e.g. 
Scawfdl ; also a lofty moorland down. (3) (A word common 
to Teutonic languages, cf. (ler. fell, and Dutch vel, cognate with 
Lat, pellia, skin), the pelt or hide of an animal, witii the hair 
or wool and skin ; also used of any thick shaggy covering, like 
a matt(*fl fleece. (4) 'Fo cause to “ fall,” a waird common to 
Teutonic languages and akin to the root of the Lat. fallere and 
Crr. <rtfidX\eiv, to c^uso to stumble, to deceive. As a substantive 
“ fell ” is used of a Hat seam laid level with the surface of the 
fabric ; also, in weaving, of the end of the web. 

FELLAH (pi. Felkihin), Arabic for ploughman ” or “ tiller,” 
the word used in .Vrabic- speaking countries to designate 
peasantry. It is cmployerl especially of the peasantry of Egypt, 
“ Fellahin ” m modern English usage being almost equivalent 
to “ Egv’ptians In Egypt the name is applied to the peasantr}' 
as opposed to the Arabs of the desert (and even those who have 
.settled on the FukF, the Turks and the townsfolk. Fellah is 
used by the Arabs as a term of reproach, somewhat like the 
Eivdish “boor,” iDut rather implying a slavish disposition; 
the lehalun, however, are not ashamed of the name and may 
prid3 tbeinseKes on beinir of good fellah descent, as “a fellah 
of a fellah.” lliey may be classified as Ilamito-Semites, and 
preserve to some extent the blood of the ancient Egyptians. 
I'hey form the bulk of the population of Egypt and are mainly 
Mahonimedan, though some villages in Upper Egypt are almost 
exclusively Copt (( hrisiian) 'I’lv'ii* h\bric!ism is well showm by 
their great di\erg('nre of colour, ijllahin in tlie Delta being 
sometimes lighter than Arabs, while in Upper Egypt the pre- 
vaihng coniplOMf n is dark brown. 'Ihe aveiago fellah is some- 
what abo\ e niedunn height, hig-boned, of clumsy hut powerhil 
binid, with head and lace of line oval shape*, cheek-bones high, 
forehead broad, short llattish nose with wide nostrils, and black 
but not woolK' hair. Thci eyebrows are alwavs straight and 
smooth, nr\(.i bushy The mouth is thick-lipped and large but 
well fermed. Ihe e/es are large and black, and are remarkable 
for the closeness oi the cvclashes. 'the women and girls are 
parlk’ularly iv'ted fer their gracciul and slender fr/ures and 
their fin^ r .'r-n a*’, d"-* to th^-* cMi-^lom ul carryinrr burden^, especi- 
ally watci-Mi", on tlieir heads 'the mc*n s hc*ads are iisinllv 
shaved The vornen are not as a rul-'* clo^dv veded thiy 
generally paint tlu^ lips a chip bine, and tattoo a F' nd (k-* ue 
on the chin, sienntii.ai on tlj** fcache’d and othei piiU of l»ie 
bod) All l;ut tuj poorest wa.ir luckkue, (d clicap pe-irb, 
c\yins LT "’It disl s d k.e men \vear a lilue or bKAvn cfitton shut, 
knen dicwcr, and a plain skiil-cap, or (-n occd ion th.- tnil'ush 
or fe/, lo’ dt ’,!■ h sometinic . a turban is woi i-d , the w. iUen 
wear a m ' d" daion siuo^ k. 'ihe common fei) > ho'>u> 1, ^ 
mt're n id h'lt. r oi <\ with d.ni.i '■ti.'W In id^' e," a F w 
a sh(s p )im bci J:el) vUa! s.yine t irtlicnv’cre and uo'Ten \« sA 
iie Iuvln ei n- t Lutncly cn v d.t.ibles, no]]. ♦ preacl, bi in., 
lentil', (1 1’' o .] 01 "on- IhU S'.u'l of lid i! ...e wee.lLln , 

and ha\ ' Im e tn built of ruuie Lii i: and whitewashed with 
lime, wii'’ c>i’i!v.in', uuuiy .;pai lin'd it:> and good fuiUitnre 
'Fh" fell 'i J . 1 O' , in t' . ink' , and ai.* inm.iu ^ abstov e iiom 
hd ore ili'dk, Ai.i.’i . "O' means lo , (.f m(aie\ to him 
..r.jiie c 1 t’d (Id oneiUil plan w.d I oth iiunoin and 
di ta.t 'f' I to 1 :m , Ik ' ic*. VLlunUuj, riiiitihu '.1, to avoic^ coii- 
sc pjt o 1 wei^c formerly CLumou and the ingraiiicd firejudice 
ai 31 1 ■ ijjIutRry ‘service rciiKUu 'Funned b) Ihul^h officers 
ti' ' f Ibdiin ni'd however, excelhnt soldiers, as was proved in 


the Sudan campaigns of 1896-9B. The fellah is intelligent, cheer- 
ful and solder, and as hospitable as his poverty allows. (See 
Copts and EoYFr ) 

FELLENBERG, PHILIPP EMANUEL VON (1771-1844), 
Swiss educationist, was Ixirn on the 27th of June 1771 at Bern, 
in Switzerland. His father was of patrician family, and a man 
of importance in his canton, and his mother was a grand- 
daughter of the Dutch admiral Van Tromp. From his mother 
and from Pfeflel, the blind poet of Colmar, he received a better 
education than falls to the lot of most boys, while the intimacy 
of his father with Pestalozzi gave to his mind that bent which 
it afterw'ards followed. In 1790 he entered the university of 
Tubingen, where he distinguished himself by his rapid progress 
in legal studies. On account of his health he afterwards uiidei- 
look a walking tour in Switzerland and the adjoining portions 
of France, Sv abia and Tirol, visiting the hamlets and farm- 
houses, mingling in ihe labours and occupations of the peasants 
and mechanics, and partaking oi their rude fare and lodging. 
After the downfall of Robespierre, he w^ent to Pans and remained 
there long enough to be assured of thc^ storm impending over 
his native country. This he did his best to avert, but his warn- 
ings w^ere disregarded, and .Swilzeiland was lost before any 
efTicicnt means could be taken for its safety Fcllcnbcrg, who 
had hastily raised a levy eii masse, was proscribed , a price was 
set upon his head, and he was compelled to fly into Germany. 
Shortly ciftcrw\ards, however, he was recalled by his countrjmen, 
and sent on a mission to Paris to remonstrate against the rapacity 
and cruelty of tlie agents of the French republic. Put in this 
and other diplomatic offices wdiich he held for a short time, he 
w’as witness to so much corruption and intrigue that his mind 
lev^olted from the idea of a political life, and he returned home 
wuth the intention o** devoting himself wholly to the education 
of the young. With this resolution he purchased in T79C) the 
estate of Hofwyl, near Bern, intending to make agruailture the 
basis of a new system which he had projected, for elevating the 
lower and rightly training the higher orders of the stale, and 
welding them together in a closer union than had IntherLo been 
deemed attainable. For some time he earned on his labours in 
conjunction wnth Pestaloz/i, but incompatibility of disposition 
soon induced tiiem to separate. The sclieme of Fellenberg at 
first excited a large amount of ridicule, hut gradually it began 
to attract the notice of foreign countries , and pupils, some of 
them of the highest rank, began to flock to him from every 
country m Europe, both lor the purpose of studying agri- 
culture and lo proFt by the high moral training which he 
a-?sociatcd with hi^. educational system. For forty-live years 
kcllcnlxig, assisted by his wile, continued his educational 
labours, and finally raised his institution to the highest point 
of prosperity and usefulness. lie died on the 21st of Novemlxr 
1844 

Sec* Hamm, IwUenhct ^'s Lehen und Wnken (Bern, 1845) ; and 
Schoni, J)ei Stijter von Hofivyl, Ltocn und U t kei PcHenhu) s. 

FELLER, FRANgOIS XAVIER DE (1735 180"), Belgian 

author, was horn at Lrusstls on the i8th ot August 1735. 

17^2 he entered a scliool oi the Jesuits at Reims, wheic he 
u’ Hiilested a gteal aptitude f(’r mathematics and physical 
ai uce. He cijmn ens» d lus iVATiate tw^o years aittrwards, 
’’^d I’l t' stimonv of his admiration lor the apostle <d India added 
Xcivxi lo bx surname. On the ex[)ii) ol his novit'-iie he became 
])r()tess.T at Lu^emh ang, and afteiwsuds at I lege, in 17(^1 he 
w is appointed to the | rede vsoi ship (jI theoloo) at 'Fyriuui 111 
Mungaiy, i)Ut in 1771 hi returned to BeFjj'iiii and < - /lUinueel to 
li>(^harg * bis piofessori d diilios at Lie;’,e till the sitj>[>rc‘ssion of 
d’L* Jesuits m 1773. 'liv remainder of bis life lie dewoUd to study, 
') ivcl and literature. On tlie invasion ot JJelgium by the Erench 
n 1704 lie went h) iknicibcjrn, and umained theie two year*, 
mh •* \jiiLli lie tool; U't luj UHiUiice at KiLtislieai, ub' le lie died 
' 1 the r pd ol Jd... i. 02. 

FtlF‘i’s uoik. e-v^ff'ct 120 \oliaii'-r In 177 1 ke pul ih -.I hhI, under 
the assumecl uauie FIumc r do Jd\od {in 0 lao.iain of XaMor de 
E-'I'i), I’l. i iftnliroiij , a.i I hi? o.inein.d work, 

0 . hi'Aoaqiid Ot liitDaiu (juihlbhod i!i i)8i ot J 1(30 in 8 

‘/oliinies, and afterward 5 sevor'^1 times U’piinted' and continued 
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down to 1848), appeared under the same name. Among his other 
works the most impoitant ate Cmirs de morale chr/tienne et de htt/ra- 
tine religiense and his Coaf) d'a^il sur congri'^% d'hms The Journal 
hiUortque et hltcratre^ published et Luxembourg and Liege from 
1774 to 1794 in 70 volumes, was edited and in great part wntten by 
him. 

FELLING; tin urban district in (he Jarrow parliamentary 
division of Durham, England, forming an eastern suburb ot 
Gateshcvul. Pop. (1901) 22,467, Its large industrial [xjpulation 
is employed in the neighbouring collieries and the various 
attendant manufactures. 

FELLOE; the outer rim of a wheel; to which the spokes are 
attached. The word ih sometimes spelled and usually pronounced 
“ felly.” It is a Teutonic word, in O. Eng. /c/g, cngjgiatc witJi 
Dutch velgCy Gtr. Frige ; the original Teutonic rO(d from which 
these are dcnvcfl jmibahly meant “ to fit together,’’ 

FELLOV/, properly and by origin a paitiui or associate, hence 
a companion, comrade or mate, as in “ fellow-man/’ “ fellow- 
countryman,” The word from the 15th century has also 
been applied, generally and colloquial!) , to any male person, 
often in a contemptuous or pitying .sense. The Old Enghdi 
feolage meant a partner in a business, i c. one who la\ s (lag) 
money or property (/A;//, fee) together for a common purpose 
'I'he word was, ihciefore, the natural equivalent for .son us ^ a 
member of the founclation of an incorporated college, as Eton, or 
a college at <a universil). In the earlier history of univensitus 
both the senior and junior members of a collcg(‘. were known us 
“ s( holars/’ but later; as now^ “ scliolar ” w'as icJatncted to those 
members of the foundation still ui slain pujnllart^ mid “fellow'” 
to those .senior graduate members who have been electcil to the 
fouivlation by the corporate body, sharing m tloe government and 
receiving a fixed emolument out of the revenues of the college. 
It is in this sense that “ fellow ” is used at the universities of 
Oxfunl and Cambridge and Trinity; Dublin. At these universities 
the college hvu limg is pcifoimed by those fellows who arc also 
“ tutui‘'. ’ At otlui universities the term is applied to the 
mcmbcis of the govinming body or to tlie holders of certain .sums 
of money for a fixed number of ycai's to be devoted to special 
study or research. By analogy the word is also used of the 
membci.5 of vaiious learned societies and iiustitutiuns 

FELLOWS, SIR CHARLES (1709-1^60); British aichaeologist; 
w'us bom in August 1799 at Nottingham, where his family luul 
an estate. Wlven fourteen he drew sketches to illustrate a trip to 
the rums of X(w\slead Abbiy, which ailctwuids appeared on tlic 
litle-pago of Moore’s Life of Lo/d Ih'roa, In 1S20 he settled in 
London, where ho Letarne an acti\e member of tlic Ihnish 
Assot uiK/U. In 1S27 he discovered the mudcin ascent of Mont 
BUiic. AftoT the death of his mother in 1S32 he passed the 
greater porti jn ot his time in Italy, Cie(‘ce and the Lc\ant. 
The nuivcrous sketches he executed W'eie. hirgely used in illustrat- 
ing (.7/ .'Ah’ Ihiivld. In i<S 3 S he W(.nt to Asia ]\Iinur, making 
Smyrna ins headquarters Ills cxpleialions 111 the interior and 
t)u' led him to di .tiicls pruetieally unknown! to Europeans, 

and hr thus (]i.eo\rn.d luirs of a niiiiiber of ancient ( itax^. lie 
eiUoud Tgeia andi e\j)]f)n(] tlie Xanthus from the mouth at 
P.itara u[)v,ta ds. Nine mil(‘s from Pataia he rlistuv ered the r uin^ 
of Xanthus, tiie ancient capite.l oi Lveia, findv situated on hills; 
ancl alxiuiidin;; in UMgrifiei nt r<.uu:ir'‘,. A1 out m. faither up 
lie came up ^n tlv’ rums of IT'' .Viler ivJ.mg .s!:ett hes of the 
most mt.i oImu 1 > and co; \ ir.g a nun ^ ..i ol ins:ii| licms, 1^'’ 
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a number of works of art for England, and in the fourth and 
most famous expedition (1844) twenty-seven cases of marbles 
were despatched to the British Museum. His chief discoveries 
w’cre at Xanthus, Pinara, Patara, 'llos, Myra and Olympus. In 
184^ he presented to the British Museum his portfolios, accounts 
of his expeditions, and specimeas of natural history illustrative 
of Lycia. In 1845 knighted “ as an acknowdedgment 

of his services in the removal of tlie Xanthian anticjuities to 
this country.” He paid liis own expenses in all his journeys and 
received no public reward. Fellows was twice marnod. He 
died in London on the 8lh of November 1860. 

In addition to the works above mentioned, Fellows published the 
following — 77 /<’ Xanthian Marbles; their Aigut^ttion and lians- 
vnssinn Ln-giand (184 <), a refutation of false statements th.it bad 
been publiohcd ; A n Account of the Ionic Trophy Mfommert exeat ale I 
at Xanthus (1848) , a cheap edition of In’s tv/o Journals^ entitkd 
liaich and F< ^euiclu s in Asia Mdiky^ patiicitlarly tn the Pninu* 
of Lvcia (1852), and C(Hn<; ( f Ancunl Lviia before the Feii^n of 
Alexander , iinth an Essav ov the Felathe Dates of the I yctan Monu- 
ments in the Futi<;h jMuseum (185s) See C iJrowii'o Lives uf Notting- 
hamshire Worthies (1882), pp 352-353, ‘itid Journ. of R<yy. Geog 
h>oe., 1801. 

FELO DE SE (M L a felon, / e. murderer, of him^cll), one v\hn 
commits murder upon himself. The tcchnual conditions of 
murder apply to this crime ; e.g , “ if one commLs any unlawful 
malicious act, the coni»equcncc of which is his own death, as if 
attempting to kill another he runs upon his anUiguiiist’s sword, 
or shooting at another the gun bursts and kills himself,” he is a 
jelo Si\ d he horror inipucd by this enmc Jed to the revolting 
punishment of an “ ignominiiais burial on the higliway, with a 
sUike driven through the body.” This w:us abolished by an act of 
1823, which ordered tlie burial of the body of a pei-son found to be 
f^'lo de se witliin 24 hours after the coroner's incjuist, between the 
hours of 9 and 12 at night, and without Christian rites of sepulture. 
This act was agam superseded m 1882 b> the Interments (Felo 
de se) Act, vihich permits the interment of any filj de se in the 
churchyard or other burial ground of the parish or place m 
v\Juch by the law or custom of England he might have been 
interred but for the verdict. The interment is carried out in 
acconUrue with the Bunal Laws Amendment Act 1880 (see 
Blkial and Burial Acts). The act does not authorize the 
performan(.c of any of the ntes of Christian burial^ but a specul 
form of service may be used. Formerly the goods and diottels, 
but not tire land, of a frlo de se were IorferLe 4 to the crown, but 
such forfeitures were abolished by the Forfeiture Act 1870 
(^"ee also Suicide ) 

FELONY (O. Er. felon le, from fdon, a word meaning “ wicked,” 
common to Rc-munic languages, cf. Italian /e/;o, ftllouCy the 
ultimate oiigin c{ whuh is obscure, but is pustiuly coniicclcd 
either with Lat fcl, gall, or falLre, to deceive 'I he Enelish 
” fell ” cruel or farce, d also ('onnectid , and the Crsek 
an impostor, has also been suggested). Legal w nters hai 0 sui glit 
to thiow light on the nature ol felony bv examining the supposed 
etyruok>gy of the wouJ. Luke sa} s it is cnmni uino.o jiFo per 
potiaiuui [a Clime (ornmitt''il with lualieious or c\j 1 intent {(tc 
l'hv)\ bp'Ti.aa cannccls it with the w(Td fn^ signifying luf 
rv feud; and ielune in this way would be etjunalent to pri whi 
fi uJtj an u I lor whi- h .1 m.in «>r ga\ < up h.s L . (^ee SIcjElii's 
Coointodin iCs, vul. iv j> 7) Au.tl acU in\ ol\ ing furlLiturc were 
shied hh.iues in feudal liw, aithougli the' leal nothing ol <i 
tiJD »n.al !• I ah(eat tht m A ItlvuIi d it/ mi the pail 

of lie va.NihiV'a<L (i Sell ue, del i\ in s:ihiig in\ estite.r.', 
. ”(1 the 11 . ef* id' lilies . so w<.io mjuiu > h^ tl e lord aceoii.l 
ll ‘ v.'> a’ ”t’od.u'n writers UiO now diq;osed t) acecpt C nine’s 
d> hi o' In JYigh ii lav, enrncs aic usual'} i!..osifaJ as 
tK < .1, h! mg niid.niwiU' '1 i and suimuar} ol’T 
wntei ^ — ai'di with o-nno ju ti* e — Irt'al tnasou incrJa a> a grvWe 
f«'.m Cl kI'v 11} and it d o d'.att with in the Jura - 1 \ti ats'ii Ai I 
ih'i^ Lilt o\d’i to L, ’elation lu and mae ti e tin'e oi W illiam 
e d *den, the po-'di-ie for the tiial (d nio^t f iU's xA tuac^on 
dl‘Il'D^ jiom tint ed ic'lon) . The expression si nimaiy olNneo 
i-> ambiguous. Many offences w'Iik li aie at lomiv.on law or hy 
stetuto felonies, ur misdemeanours indictable at cutnmou law 
c r by sUitutc, may under certain condi lions be tiled l)y a couit 
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of summary jurisdiction {q.v.), and many merely statutory 
offences which would ordinarily be punishable summarily may 
at the election of the accused be tried by a jury on indictment 
(Summary Jurisdiction Act 1879, s. 17). 

The question whether a particular offence is felony or mis- 
demeanour can be answered only by reference to the history 
of the offence and not by any logical test. For instiince, killing 
a horse in an unlicensed place is still felony under a statute of 
1786. But most crimes described as felonies are or have been 
capital offences at common law or by statute, and have also 
entailed on the offender attaint and forfeiture of goods. A few 
felonies were not punishable by death, eg. petty larceny and 
mayhem. Where an offence is declared a felony by statute, 
the common law punishments and incidents of trial attach, 
unless other statutory provision is made (Blackstone, Com- 
mentaries^ IV. 94), 

The chief common law felonies are : homicide, rape, larceny 
(i e. in ordinary language, theft), robbery {i.e. theft with violence), 
Ixirglary and kindred offences Counterfeiting the coin has 
been made a felony instead of being treason ; and forgery of 
most documents has been made a felony instead of being, as it 
was at common law, a misdemeanour. At the beginning of the 
19th century felony was almost equivalent to cdfiital crime ; 
but during that century capital punishment was abolished as to 
all felonies, except wilful murder, piracy with violence (7 W. IV. 
& I Vict r. 88, s, 2) and offences against the Dockyards, 
&c., Protection Act 1772 ; and by the Forfeiture Act 1870, a 
felon no longer forfeits land or goods on conviction, though 
forfeiture on outlawry is not abolished. The usual punishment 
for felony under the present law is penal servitude or imprison- 
ment with or without hard lal)o ir. “ Every person convicted 
of any felony for which no punishment is specially provided by 
the law in hirce for the time being is liable upon conviction 
thereof to be sentenced to penal servitude for any period not 
exceeding seven years, or to be imprisoned with or without 
hard labour for any term not exceeding two years (Stephen, 
Dig. Cr. Law (6th ed ), art 18, Penal Servitude Act 1891). A 
fejon may not be fined or whipped on conviction nor put under 
recognizance to keep the peace or be of good behaviour except 
under statutory provision. (See Offences against the Person Act 
1861, ss. 5. 71.) 

The result of legislative changes is that at the present time 
the only practical distinctions between felony and misdemeanour 
are : — 

1. That a private person may arrest a felon without judicial 
authority and that bail on arrest is granted as a matter of discre- 
tion and not as of right. Any one who has obtained a drove 
of oxen or a flock of sheep by false pretences may go quietly 
on his way and no one, not even a peace officer, can apprehend 
him without a warrant, hut if a man offers to sell another a bit 
of dead fence supposed to have been stolen, he not only mav 
but is required to be apprehended by that person (dreaves, 
Criminal Law Consolidation Acts). (See Arrest, B 

2. That on an indictment for felony counts may not he joined 
for different felonies unless they form part of the same transaction. 
(See Indictment.) 

3. That on a Inal for felony the accused has a right peremp- 
torily to challenge, or object to, the jurors called to try him, up 
to the number of twenty. (See Jury.) 

4. That a felon cannot he tried in absentia^ and that the jury 
who try him may not separate during the trial without leave of 
the court, which may not be given in cases of murder. 

5. That a special jury cannot be empanelled to try a felony. 

6. That peers charged with felony arc tried in a special manner 
fSee Peerac.e.) 

7. That the costs of prosecuting all felonies (except treason 
felony) are pai(J’put of public funds : and that a felon may be 
condemned to the costs of his prosecution and to compen- 
sate up to £100 for any loss of property suffered by any person 
through or by means of the felony. In the Criminal Code Bills 
of 1878-1880 it was proposed to abolish the term felony alto- 
gether : and in the Queensland Criminal Code 1899 the term 


“ crime ” is substituted, and within its connotation are included 
not only treason and piracy but also perjury. 

8, That a sentence of a felon to death, or to penal servitude 
or imprisonment with hard labour or for over twelve months, 
involves loss of and disqualification for certain offices until the 
sentence has been served or a free pardon obtained. (Forfeiture 
Act 1870.) 

It is a misdemeanour (i.) to compound a felony or to agree 
for valuable consideration not to prosecute or to show favour 
in such prosecution ; (li.) to omit to inform the authorities of a 
felony known to have been committed (sec Misprision), and, 
(iii.) not to assist in the arrest of a felon at the call of an officer 
of the law. (See Criminal Law; Misdemeanour; Misprision.) 

FELSITE, in petrology, a term which has long been generally 
used by geologists, especially in England, to designate fine- 
grained igneous rocks of aeid (or subacid) composition. As a 
rule their ingredients arc not determinable by tlie unaided eye, 
but they are principally felspar and quartz as very minute 
particles. 7 'he rocks arc palc-colourcd (yellowish or reddish as 
a rule), hard, splintery, much jointed and occasionally nodular. 
Many felsites contain porphyritic crystals of clear quartz in 
rounded blebs, more or less idiomorphic felspar, and occasionally 
hiotite. Others are entirely fine-grained and micro- or crypto- 
ciystallinc. Occasionally they show a fluxional handing ; they 
may also be spherulitic or vesicular. Those which carry porphy- 
nlic quartz are known as qiiartz-felsiles ; the term sorla-felsites 
has been applied to similar finc-giained rocks rich in soda-ielspar. 

Although there are few objections to the employment of 
felsite as a field designation for rocks having the al)ove char- 
acters, it lacks definiteness, and has been discarded by many 
petrologists as unsuited for the exact description of rocks, 
especially when thtir microscopic characters are taken into con- 
sideration. The felsites accordingly are broken up into granite- 
porphvries,” “ orthophyres ’’ and “ orthoclase - porphyries/’ 
“ felsiiic-rhyolitcs,” “ keratu[)hyres,” “ granophyn*s,” “ micTo- 
granites,’* (It. But felsite or microfelsite is still the generally 
accepted designation for that vcTy fine-grained, almost cryplu- 
crvstalline substam e which forms the ground-mass of so many 
rhyolites, dacites and porphyries. 

In the hand specimen it is a dull, lustreless, stony-looklng 
aggregate. Under the microscope even with high powers and 
the very thinnest modern sections, it often cannot be resolved 
into its components. In places it may contain determinable 
minute crystals of quartz ; less commonly it may show grams 
w'hich can be proved to be felspar, but usually it consists of an 
ultra-microscopic aggregate of fibres, threads and grains, which 
recK't to polarized light in a feeble and indefinite manner. 
Spherulitic, spotted, streaky and fluidal structures may appear 
in It, and many different varieties have been established on such 
characters as these but without much validity. 

Its association with the acid rocks, its hardness, method of 
weathering and chemical composition, indicate that it is an 
intermixture of quartz and acid felspar, and the occasional 
presence of these two minerals in well-defined grains confirms 
this. Moreover, in many dikes, while the ground-mass is 
microcrystalline and consists of quartz and felspar near the centre 
of the mass, towards the margins, \/hcre it has been rapidly 
chilled by contact with the cold surrounding rocks, it is felsitic. 
The very great viscosity of acid magmas prevents their molecules, 
especially when cooling takes place suddenly, from arranging 
themselves to form discrete crystals, and is the principal cause 
of the production of felsitic ground-masses. In extreme cases 
these conditions hinder crystallization altogether, and glassy 
rocks result. Some rocks are felsitic m parts but elsewhere 
glassy ; and it is not always clear whether the felsite is an original 
substance or has arisen by the devitrification of primary glass. 
The presence of pcrlitic structure in some of these felsites points 
to the latter conclusion, and the results of an examination of 
ancient glasses and of artificial glass which has been slowly 
cooled are in accordance with this view. It has been argued that 
felsite is a eutectic mixture of quartz and felspar, such that when 
solidification takes place and the excess of felspar (or quartz) has 
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crystallized out it remains liquid till the temperature has fallen 
to Its freezing point, and then consolidates simultaneously. 
This may be so, but analyses show that it has not always the 
same composition and consequently that the conditions which 
determine its formation arc not (juite simple. Fclsitic rocks arc 
sometimes silinfied and have their matrix replaced by granular 
aggregates of cloudy quartz (j. s. F.) 

FELSPAR, or Fkldspar, a name applied to a group of mineral 
silicates of much importance as rock-constitucnts. The name, 
taken from the Ger P'eldspathj was originally written with a 
“ d but in T794 it was written “ felspar by R. Kirwan, on the 
assumption that it denoted a mineral of the “ fels rather than 
of the “ field,'’ and this corrupted form is now in common use in 
F^rigland. By some of the earlier mineralogists it was written 
“ foltspar,” from the Swedish form Jallspat, 

The felspar - group is divided into two subgroups according 
to the symmetry of the crystals. Although the (rystals of all 
felspars present a general resemblance in habit, tluy are usually 
regarded as belonging to two systems, some felsjiars Ix^irig mono- 
clinic and otliers anorthic. Figures of the crystals arc gi\en in 
the ai tides on the different species 'Iwo cleavages are gener- 
ally well marked. In the monodinic or monosymmetne fel- 
spars these, being parallel to the basal pinacoid and clino- 
pinacoul, necessarily make an angle of whence the n.irne 
orthodasc apiilicd to these minerals ; whilst in the anorthic 
or iisNinmctnc felspars the corrci^ponding angle is never exactly 
cjo^j and from this obliquity of the principal cleavages they are 
termed plagioclase (see ORniocLASE and Pi \gioclase). Ihere 
are consecjuently two series of felspars, one termed orthodastic 
or orthotomous, and the other piagiix'lastic or dinotomous. 
I". F Mallard suggested that all felspars aie really asymmetric, 
and that oithoclasc presents only a pseudo-monosymmetne 
habit, due to twinning. Twin-crystals are very common in all 
the lelspais, as cxphimed under their respective headings. 

The two th\isions of the lelsp<ir-gr()Up founded on differences 
of crystalline symmetry arc subdivided according to chemical 
composition. All the felspars arc silicates containing aluminium 
witii some other nieUdhc liase or bases, generally potassium, 
sodium or calcium, rarely barium, but never magnesium or iron. 
The monridmic series includes common potash-lelspar or oitho- 
clase (KAlSi/.)^) and hyalophane, a rare felspar containing 
barium (K.2BaAljSiy()o^) The anorthic series includes at one 
end the soda-felsyiar albite (NaAlSKO^) and at the other ex- 
tiemity the limc-hlspar anorthite (('aAloSi^Oj,). It was sug- 
gested by G. Tsdiermak in 1864 that tlie other plagioclastic 
feKpars are isomorphnus mixtures in various propoition of albitc 
(Ab) and anorthite (An). These intermediate membeis are the 
lime-s(/(ia felspars known as oligoclasc, andesme, labradoritc and 
bytownitc. There are also placed in the anorthic class a potash- 
felspar called microchnc, and a lare soda-potash-felspar known 
as anoithoclasc. 

The specific gravity of the felspars has been shown by G. 
Tscheiinak and V. Goldschmidt to vary according to their 
chemical coiiifiosition, rising steadily from 2*57 in orthoclase to 
2‘75 in anorthite. All the felspars have a hardness of 6 to 6*-:, 
being theiefore latlier less haid than quartz. Pure felspar is 
colourless, but the mineral is usually white, yellow, red or green 
Certain felspars are used as ornamental stones on account of 
their colour (see Amazon Stone). Other felspars are prized lor 
their pearly opalescence (see ^Ioonstone), or for their play ot 
iridescent colours (see LABRADORirK), or for their spangled 
appearance, like aventunne (see Si n-sione). 

Felspar is much used in the manufadure of porcelain by reason 
of its fusibility. In England the material employed is mostly 
orthoclase from Scandinavia, often known as “Swedish spar.” 
The high translucency of “ ivory porcelain ” dey^ends on the 
iarge proportion of felspar in the body. The mineral is also 
an important constituent of most ceramic glazes. The melting 
points of felspars have been investigated by Prof. J. Joly, Prof. C. 
A. Doelter y Cistench and especially by A. L. Day and K. T. 
Allen in the Geophysical Laboratory of the Carnegie Institute at 
iVashington. 
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Among the applications of felspar is that of pure orthoclase 
in the manufacture of artificial teeth. 

Felspar readily suffers chemical alteration, yielding kaolin {q.v.). 
The turbidity of orthoclase is usually due to partial kaolinization. 
Secondary mica is also a common result of alteration, and among 
other products are pinite, epidote, saussurite, chlorite, wollas- 
lonite and various zeolites. 

Sec Ai BITE, Amazon Stone, Andesine, Anorthite, Bytownite, 
Ladraooriil, MiriuxLLiNi., Moonsionl, Oligoclasu, OKrUOCLASE, 
Plagioclase, Sun-stone. 

FELSTED, or Fkisikm), a village of E^sex, F.ngland, between 
Dunmow and Braintree, and 10 m. from Chelmsford ; with a 
station on the Great Eastern railway. Felsted is only note- 
worthy by reason of its important public school, dating back to 
Its foundation as a grammar school in 1564 by Richard ist 
Baron Rich, who as lord chancellor and chancellor of the court 
of augmentations had enriched himself with the spoil of the 
adjoining abbey and pnoiy^ of Little Leez at the dissolution 
of the monasteries. It became a notable educational centre for 
Puritan families in the 17th centurv^ numbering a hundred or 
more pupils, under Martin Holheach (1600-1670), headmaster 
from 1627 1640, and his successors C. Glasscock (from 16^0 to 
1690), ami Simon lAdiatt (1690 to 1702). John Wallis and 
Isaac Borrow' w'crc educated here, and also four sons of Oliver 
Cromwell, Robert, Oliver, Richard (the Protector), and Henr\' 
Another era of prosyicnty set in under the headmastership of 
William 'I rivett (» 745-1 between 177S and 1794 ; but under 
his successors W’. J (\uless (from 1794 to 1813) and E. .Squire 
(from 1813 to 1820) the numbers dwiniHed. As the result of the 
discovery by T. Surndge (headmaster 1(835-1850), from research 
among the records, that a larger income was really due to the 
foundation, a reorganization took plac'e by act of parliament, 
and in 1851, under the headmastership 0^ Rev. A. II. Wratislaw, 
the «"rhool was put under a new governing body (a revised scheme 
coming into operation m 1876V The result under Re\. W. S. 
Gngnon (1823 1007), the headmaster from 1856 to 1875, who 
may be rorLudcrccl almost the second foundiT, was the ra|)id 
development of Felsted into one of the regular piiblu schools 
of the modem English type. Xcw' buddings on an elaborate 
scale arose, the number^ increased to more than 200, and a 
complete transformation took place, wLidi was carried on under 
his successors D, S. Inuram (from 1875 to 1890), H. A Dalton 
(to 1906), and F Stephenson, under v horn large tstcnsions to 
the buildings and jda\ ire-helds weie ma(h* 

See John Sargeaunt, jv e/ Ft'hted Si hoof (t 88<)) ; and Alumni 
I'elstediensts^ by K. J lit l\ or, F 1 Robeits and otheis (lytM) 

FELT ( cognate with (ler. /hL, Du. iiU. Swed and Dan pit \ 
the root is unknown; the v/ord has given Med. Eat. fiUrmn, 
“ filter "), a fabric produeed by the “ mailing “ or “ felling “ 
together of fil.^rous materials such as wools, hairs, furs, &c. M()^t 
textile fibres (sec Fibres) possess the quality of matting to some 
extent, but wools, furs and some few hairs arc tlie only fibres 
w'hich can be felted satisfactorily. Jl is probable that the quality 
of telling must be attributed to the scale structure and waviness 
of the wools, furs and hairs referred to. \\ hen it is desired 
to incorporate non -felting fibres in felt cloths, wool must be 
cm})loved to “ cany “ them. 

'Ihcrc are two distinct classes of felts, viz. woven or “ thread- 
structure ” felts, and “ fibre ” or true felts. In the manufacture 
ot thread-structure felts, woeds possessing the quality of felling 
in a high degree are naturally selected, carefullv scoured so that 
the felting quality is not seriously damaged, spun into woollen 
yarn possessing the necessary fibre arrangement and twist, 
woven into cloth of sik h a character that subsequently satis- 
f.K'tory shrinking or felting mav be effected, and scoured, 

milled in the stocks of machine of both, dyed and finished on the 
lines of an ordinary wov en fabric. The lighter st\ les of woven 
fells may be composed of a single cloth only, but for the heavier 
styles two or more cloths are woven, one on the top of the other, 
at one and the same time, arrangements being made to stitch 
the cloths together during the weaving operation. 

Fibre felts are exceedingly interesting from the historical 
point of view. It is now generally admitted that the art of 
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weaving preceded that of spinning, and it must further he con- 
ceded that the art of felting preceded that of weaving, so that the 
felt fal>ric is probably one of the olde&t of the various styles of 
recognized fabrics. The inhabitants of the middle and northem 
regions of Asia seem to have employed felt from time immemorial, 
as clothing and also as a covering for their habitations. Most 
of the classical writers refer to it and some of them actually 
desctiiK* its manufacture. Felt was also largely employed by 
the ancients for their hats, outer garments, and sometimes as 
a species of armour 

lubre felts may be divided into three classes, viz. ordinary 
fells ; lut felts ; and impregnated fells. As all felts arc based 
upon the ordinary f^lt, the y^rocess of manufacture of this will 
first be described. Ot the woolb employed the principid arc : — 
East Indian, German or mid -European, New Zealand cross- 
breds, and Australian., Cape and Buenos Aires mermos. Vege- 
table fibres and sdk are also employed, but wool must be used to 
** carry ” them , thus a good felting wool may be made to cairy 
its own weight of cotton, hemp, &e. Hairs and furs arc princi- 
pally used m the hat felts The average loss upon the wtioI from 
the raw state to the finished felt is 40 to 50^0- fhe Older of 
the manufacturing processes is as follow's : — mixing, willowang, 
teasing, scnbl^ling and cauhng. It is interesting to note that 
It IS not usual to scour felting w^ools This is not bc'caube they 
arc really clean -some arc dirty— but because the felting pio- 
perty ib Ihible to be interfcicd with in the scouring oyicration. 
Some wools, how’ever, must be scoured to ensure satisfactory 
wuikmg 11 the iiiachinc>s. From the CvU'd the W'ool is delivered 
as a go'>saiaei-hke film from 50 to 60 m. wide on to an endless 
sheet from 30 to 60 yds. long, upon which the felt is built up 
film upon film until the required thickness — perhayjs 4 in — is 
obtained. To harden this somewhat tender sheet of felt it is 
now passed through an ironing process, effected by eitlicr steam- 
heated rollers —to which a rotatory and vibratory motion is given 
— playing upon the cuntinuallv dtawn-tlirough cloth ; or a huge 
vibrating llat-iron, to which the cloth is automatically fed, held 
in y)ositif)u and then wound up while the following kngth to be 
treated is drawn under the iron. Soaping, fulling or “ felting " 
and the orthnarv finishing operations -including dyeing and 
printing if desirable — now follow, so that ultimatclv a strong 
firm fabiic is turned out. It must be udmitLcd, howewer, that 
the strength is nuu h greater lengthwise than ctoss-wlse, owing 
to the parallelization of the fibres induced in the scribbling and 
caiding oyicrations. Of course, the true felting or contraction 
orctiis in the fulling or felting stock, the fabric being pcr}>etually 

hammered ” m the presence of fulling agents such as »oiip, 
fuller’s earth, &c., for a considerable time. The reduction in 
width, length and thickness remaikable. This may Ixi con- 
trolled within certain limits. The principal .styles of ordinaiy 
fibre-felts are — linings for coats, furniture and nibhcr shoes ; 
saddlery ; seatin^s for carriages and pews ; carpets, surrounds 
and undcr-fclts for carpets ; mantles, dresses and table-cloths ; 
felt-ghppers j mattress felts ; chest-preservers, and shoulder- 
pads ; steam-engine packing, motor-car and anti-vibration 
felts, shipbuilding felts; drawing - roller felts and gun-wad 
felts. 

Hat felts may be divided into two classes, viz those made from 
wool and fur respectively. Wool bodi s ’’ used for the lower 
quality hats are manufactured in the same ivay as ordinary felts, 
but the “ shape ” upon w^hich the film issuing from the carder n 
built up takes the form of a double cone and thus approximates 
to the shape of the tw^o hats ultimately formed. The shape is 
farther controlled and developed in the fulling or felting opera- 
tion. In the fur hat felts an air-blast is employed to c^rry the 
finely separated fibres on to the shape required, upon which 
shape the fibres are held in position by suction until the required 
thickness i.s obtained The structure is then further developed 
and “ stiffened,” z.<?. impregnated with certain stiffening agents 
according to requirements. If desirable the exterior fibres blown 
on to any shape may be of a different material from the body 
fabric. 

Impregnated felts are simply felts made in the ordinary way 
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hut subsequently impregnated with certain auents vdiich give 
a special quality to the fabric. Me.ssrs McNeill & Co,, of London, 
were the originators of “ asphaltcd-fclt ” for roofing and, airnwig 
other .styles, place on the market sheathing felt, inodorous felt, 
dry hair felt, foundation felt, See , See, A later development, 
however, is the impregnated iron-felt manufactured by Messrs 
AhtclvcdLs, Ashworth, Stansfield tS: ( 0., of Wateriool, near Maiv- 
Chester, who not only produce from 70 to 80 of the oidimuv 
felts manufactured in Great ihitain, but also place on the 
market several specialities of which this “ iron-felt ” is largel) 
used in the tonstiucliuri of bridges, Sec , and as a substitute for 
rubbci, It being apparently more dm able. {\ h' H ) 

FELTHAM, or Fi U'I'Uam, OWEN (d. 166S), Engh'^h moralist, 
wMS the sonof d'homas heUham or Felltham of Mutfont in Sultolk 
d'he (lat( of his birth is given variously ns 1602 and iboo lie is 
f.imous chielly a,s the author ol d volume entitled Nr^olrc'', I KviJn , 
Moral and FoUinal, containing one hundred short and j>itln 
essays. To later issues of the Resnhes Fcllham appended 
Lusoria, a roller lion of foitv poems. JJanlly anythimr is J nown 
of his hie except that T. Fanrlolph, the adr)p1c'T] “ son " ot B n 
Jonson, addressed a poem of comjiliment to hiia, and Ix'ceme his 
inend, and that ludtham attacked lien Jonson in an ode shorCv 
before the aged poet's death, but contributed a ffatleniig c i(‘gv to 
the /opisonu^ VvJaies in 1638. K,.rl\ in lif^ ludth.an Malted 
hTmdeis, and published oljservalions m under the title of 
ji Uriel ChaiiuUr of the l.ow CounU'cs. Hr v\as a stud high* 
(hiirchman and a royalist; ho oven descTibccl ( haries L as 
“ ('hn^'t the Second” JIallam stigmatized Fcllham a-, one of 
our worst writers He has not, indeed, the eleoanre of Baevm. 
whom he emulated, and he is often obscure and allcdc*cl ; but 
his copious imagery and genuine pendnition gi\e his u-Ocs lions 
a certain rhann. To the middle classes of the lydi ceuturv 
he seemed a hcviven-sent philosopfier and guide, and was only 
less pcipulnr than hrancis Quail^s the poet. 

KIo\'en < (hti'ms of tho hrsn/rc^ njipcrood lu'fon' 17^^ J.atcr 
<‘<htion'> bv ]<inu‘s C.umniin'< (1 ojidon, iniuli p.nbtd, h.'is 

cK count ol I t lih«un i hlc and v.'iiiuigs), and 0 . ...aicaltju 111 ‘ Ttm^ Ic 
Claovacs *’ sviu's (London, 

FELTON, CORNELIUS CONWAY (7807-186.^), American 
classical .scholar, was horn on the 6th of November iSo;, in West 
Newbury, Massaebusetts. He givaduated at Harvard ( rllcge m 
1827, having taught school in the winter \acations ol bis s >})ho- 
more and junior years. After teaching in the Livingstone high 
school of Geneseo, New York, foi two years, he became tutor at 
Harvard in 1829, university professor ol Greek in 1832, and 
Eliot profes-»or of (ircek hierature in 1834, In j86o he sur reeded 
James Walker as jiresident of Harvard, which i)osiiion he hchl 
until his death, at ( hester, Pennsv Ivania, on the c(Ah uf i'ebrua! y 
1862. Dr Felton edited many classical ti'xts. llis annotations 
on Wolf’s text of the Jhad (1833) are esjxTially valuable. 
GrcccCj Ancient and Modern (2 vols , 1867), foity-mne lectures 
before the Ix)wcll Institute, is scholarly, able and .suggestive of 
tb.e author’s personality. Among his miscellaneous pnldicalions 
atv’ the American edition of Sir William Smith’s History of 
Gwee (1855) ; Iranslation.s of Menzel’s German Liicraiurc (1840), 
of Munk’.s Metres of the Greeks and Romans (1844), and of Guyot’s 
F.arth and Man (1849) ; and PamiJtar Letters from Rurope (1865). 

FELTON, JOHN (c 1595-1628), assassin of the ist duke of 
Buckingham, was a member of an old vSuffolk family established 
at Play ford. The date of his birth and the name of his father are 
unknown, but his mother was Eleanor, daughter of William 
Wright, mayor of Durham. He entered the army, and serv'cd 
as lieutenant in the exjiedltion to Cadiz commanded by .Sir 
Jsdward Cecil in 1625. His career seem.s to have lieen ill-starrcd 
and unfortunate from the beginning. His left hand was early 
disabled by a wound, and a morose temper rendered him un- 
popular and prevented his advancement. Every application made 
to Buckingham for his promotion was refused, on account of an 
enmity, according to Sir Simonds D’Ewes, which existed between 
lAdton and Sir Henry Hungate, a favourite of Biickinoham. To 
his personal application that he could not hvc without a captaincy 
lluckinehani lephed harshly “ that he might hang.” Whether he 
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took part in th« expedition to Rh6 in 1627 is uncertain, but there 
is no doubt that he continued to be refused promotion, and 
that even his scanty pay earned during the Cadiz adventure was 
not received. Exasperated by his ill-treatment, his discontent 
sharpened by poverty, and his hatred of liuckingham intensified 
by a study of the Commons “ Remonstrances of tl>e previous 
June, and by a work imbhshed by ]''gk*sham, the physician of 
James I., in which Biickinobam was accused of poisoning the king, 
Felton determined to ertoct his assassination He bought a 
tenpenny knife on Tower Hill, and on his wav through Flut 
Street he left his name in a church to be prayed for as “ a man 
much discontented in mind.” Ife arrived at Portsmouth at 
Q o’clock in the morning of the e^^rd of August i62cS, and immedi- 
ately proceeded to No, 10 High Street, where Buckingham was 
lodged Here mingling with the crowd of applicants and un- 
noticed he stabbed the duke, who immediately fell dead. Though 
escape would have lieen easy he confessed the deed and was 
seized and conveyed to the Tower, his journey thither, such was 
the unpopulanty of the duko, l>eing acc(>mpanie<l by cries (^f 

Cod l)Iess thee ” from the people ( harles and Laud desired he 
should be nuked, hut the illegal torture was presented by the 
judges. He was tried before the king’s bench on the 27th of 
November, pleaded guilty, and wa^ hanged the next dajG his 
body being expoiycd hi eliains ^iibsiTjimnlly at Porthmontb. 

FELTRE, MORTO DA, Italian painter of the Venetian school, 
W'ho woiked at the close of the 15th cetilnry and beginning of the 
ihth. His renl mme appears to have been Pietro Luzro ; he is also 
known by tlie n^inie Zar^to or Ztirollo, either from the place of his 
death or because hw father, a surg(‘on, was in Zv^ra dndng the 
son’s childhootl : whether he was termed Morto (/feadj from Ins 
joyless tem|X'minf fit is a disputed point. Tie may |.)rolmKIy 
have studied ptnnfiiTg first in Venice, hut under what master is 
uncertain At an oarlv age lie w’cnt to Kome^ and inve^tijralcd 
the ancient, esjieciallv the subterranean remains, and thence to 
Pozznoli, where he painted fnjm the dceoiatiors of anticfue cr\'p1s 
or grotte ” d'he style of fanciful araliesque wliK h he fumed for 
himself fiom these studies gained the name of ‘‘ giottesdu*," 
whence comes the term “grotesque ” ; not, indeed, that Morto 
tvas tlie first ])ainlct of ara]u‘S(|uc in the Italian Renaissance, for 
art of this kind had,np{Ut from his influence, been fullv developed, 
both m painting and in scuhpture, towards t j8o, but he may have 
powerfully aalcd its diflusujo southwards. IIis works were 
rccoited with much ku'our in JLmie. He afterw^ards w'cnt to 
Idnreiue, and painted some fine gn'otesquos in the Pt^lazzo 
Piihblico. Rctinning to Venice tov\ards 1505, lie assisted 
Giorgione in painting the Eoudaco dei Terleschi, <ind seems to 
have remained \rilh him till 1511 If we may \vm\ Ridolfi, 
;^^orlo eloped with the mistitbS of Gioigionc, who‘ie giicf at this 
transaction brought him to the grave , the allegation, however, 
is hardly reconcilahle t\ith other accounts It may have burn 
in 1515 that Aforto reUifiicd to his native Feltre, then in fi very 
Kiinous condition from the ravages of tvar in igCK). llicre he 
excdited vaiious wwks, including some frescoes, still partly 
cxiant, and considered to he ftlmost worthy of the hand of 
Kaplui'l, in the loggia Ixjsrcle San .Stefano Towards the ag^ of 
forty-five, Morto, unquiet and dissatisfied, afoaivloncd painting 
and took to soldicniag in the irirMce of the \ enetian republic. 
He was made captain of a troop of two hundred irnen : and fighting 
valorously, h^ is said to hare died at Z^rain Dalmatia, in X5tf>. 
This slurv, and especially the date of it, arc questionable : there 
is Ssorne reaFon to think that Morto was painting as late as 1522. 
One of his pictures is in the Bcilin museum, an allegorical subject 
of “ Ikxice and War ” Andrea Feltrini was his pupil and assistant 
as a decoi alive ]>amt.er. 

FELTRE (anc. h'ellna), a town and cpiscop il see of Vcnetia, 
Italy, in the ]>fovince of Helluno, 20 m. \\ .S.W. of it by rail, 
situated on an isoktcd hill, 885 ft. above sea-kvcl. Pop. (1901) 
r><1.68 (town), 15,243 (commune) The cathedral has a fine poly- 
gonal apse of the 16th century. The Palazzo del Consiglio, now 
a theatre, is attributed to Palladio, At one end of the chief 
square of the town, the Piazza ^faggiore, b the cistern by which 
the town is supplied with water, and a Urge fountain. There 
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are some remains of the medieval castle. The ancient Feltria, 
which lay on the roa<l (Via Glaudia) from Opuergiurn to Triden- 
tiim, does not seem to have been a f»)arc of any importance under 
the Romans. Vittorino fki RamhAMoui da Ikltre (1378-1446) 
was a famous educator and jihilosojdicr of his time. 

FELUCCA (an Italian word , in forms like the Span faluca, 
Fr. jelou^ue^ it appears in odicr lanpy nges ; k is piobalily of 
Arabic origin, cf. fulk^ a ship, and jirhika, to lie round ; the 
modem Arabic form is faWf^ah), a t\ rd m^-scI used m the 
Mediterranean for coasters or fishii'g-I oats It is a long, low 
and narrow' undecked V£..scl, built ffjr ‘-p^cd, and propelled by 
oars or sails, 'ihe sails aic lateen-shaped and carried on one or 
two masts pli'ccd far forward fsee Boat) 

FEMALE, the correlative id “ mrlc,” the sfx which p( rlorms 
the function of conceiting and beamier es oj>postd to the b.'get- 
ting of young, 'the word in Middle 1 n*'hsh is iepullc, adopted 
fiom the Flench from the* J.at. fefreU^,, whK’h is a diminutive, 
and in classical Latm us^jd strictly as oi jompa, a woman, 
'flie present lenn^Hmalion in Firglfsh is due to a connexion in 
kkas with “ male." In ranons imvhanical deters, where two 
corresfn^ndin"^ ports work wnihin tlw* olhvr, the rcf'citing ]*art is 
often known as tlu* “ Lmalc," .is for c vanijik* in the “ male ” 
and “female screw ” The O Kr rn>r^tTn le, (xri.rs in 
legal phrosc^ologv’ m feme a innned vyoman, ic one 

proli'cted or covered by ^ husband, .lOd m feme sole, one not so 
prote( tefl, a widor#/ eft (^-ee rmd \xr* 

Wife) 

FEMfiRftLL, ps'operly Fvvfrfii O Fr fitrr ere file. 

Lat fnmm, srnokt), the okl Knghdi t»‘rm to tlio lant^r^ 

in the ndge of a hall roof for the purpose c f letting cut t hr* sinuke 
of (Vie fire kindled on a central hearth. 

FENGINQ. If hr “ fenring tl>c rrt of knee, . r rf defence 
or ofienro — ^tvere ruemt generally the ('< i s-- ( 1 the sword, 

the subject would be wade mderd ; as w-ide, m fa< t, cs the liHtory 
of (he stvord (^/r) ns<dt. But, nt its rruvkrn cerrntation, th** 
meaning of th'* word has l>f*comc tonsiderelly re^t noted Ihv 
scope ed iiit f stigaticn must therefore l>e ronTined to one kind of 
swordsmans] up only : to that which deqrends on th? regulated, 
artificial rondilKms of “ single combat ” Il is indfcd this play, 
hemmed m bv many resiiictions, v/hvii we hate cemc (u mean 
more ‘pi.y'iully |y\' “fiming" It differs, of rr-ors.q in many 
respects, from xHi i! may be called the aft of fig'htmg m the light 
of nature. But as its restrictions are r mong vfi\ ckmtnls 
which work to the ix^rfection (d the p 4 n-, it is undoubtedly in 
(he hktOiT of sw.tTi ipmnnshrp f*yrr>h^c\ to dufUiog (see Din) 
that we shall trace the higlwi devekpment of the a’*i. 

It mat l>c send that the Imlory of tent ing thetefiu-', would 
taut'imount to the histotp^ of pnv.atv' duGh N(a\, this is an 
ethical iiubjcCt ; <mo. again, which would rar'v the mvesligation 
too far; rmd it need not be taken up farth.r buk than the 
mv!d]<r. of the ifith contifAp wlk?n, on the <'h«t'<;e of tlx’ medieval 
WfUg'^r erf hxitk, the practice of ih'fUnv;, lv£*<vai to take 

an ass wed footing in a warlike sooeiy It is ciinoi s to mark 
th4i'. the fimt culinatton cf fefintd cunning in fence dates from 
that petiod. which corresponds chrtmologicallv with tlu* general 
dwusc ot annoui, both in battle and in more private ( neounters. 
It ifl still more cunous to note that, in order to fit him^lf lo 
meet what was an illegal but aristocratic ohligjitiOii, tlie gallant 
of those days liad to iippcial to a claw; of rn<.n hidierto little 
comidefed : to those plclKnan ade]Ws, in fact, who f(^r generations 
had cultivated skill m the use of Iinnd wc.’pons on foot and 
without armour. Thus it came to pa^^s (hat the eirlit«^t mastri-s 
of fence in all countries, namclv, the masprs of the nt cf (on- 
ducting skilfully what was essentially considered as on homa'iable 
encounter, were almost invariably to found .aiva>ng a some- 
what dishonoured gcmlrv— gladiators, free companions, pro- 
lersional champions, more or less openly rcvovmzcd, or bravoes 
of the most uncompromising charartcr. 

In Germany, whu.h may be considered the cradle of systematic 
swordsmansiup, tliesc tcaciiers of the sw'cnl had, as early as the 
15th century, formed themselves into giids ; among whkh the 
best known w’ere the Martbruier, or thz Associates ot St Marcus 
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of Lowenberg, who had their headquarters at Frankfort, and 
branches m all the more important towns. Similarly, in Spain 
and m northern Italy, professional swordsmen were at various 
limes allowed to form themselves into recognized or at least 
tolerated associations. 

In England “ swordmen ” had been looked upon with especial 
disfavour by the powers that were, until Henr)’^ VIII., who 
was a great lover of all manly exercises, found it likewise 
advisable to turn their obnoxious existence to a disciplined and 
profitable channel by regularizing their position The most re- 
doubtable masters were allowed to form themselves into a 
company, with powers to increase their numbers wuth suitable 
and duly tried men, in imitation of the world-famed German 
Marxbruder or Marcushriider. Unclei these conditions they 
were granted the lucrative monopoly of t-'achintr the art of fight 
in England. The enormous privileges that the king, in course of 
time, conferred on his Corporation of Masters of Defence very 
soon enabled it to put down or absorb all the more ferot lous of 
independent swashbucklers, and thereby to impart to the pro- 
fession a moderate degree of respectability under the coat of 
arms granted by the royal heralds : gules a sword pendant 
argent 

It was in the midst of such corporations and in the fighting 
dens of inilependent swordsmen, therefore, that sprouted the 
first buds of systematic swordsmanship. Among the pro- 
fessional fencers, curiously and happily for the historian, there 
seem to hive l>een a few with a literary turn of mind 

The oldest manuscripts of fence belong to Italy and Germany. 
They deal with the methods of carrying out single combats on 
foot, with any of the most generally accepted weapons— long 
sword and short sword, dagger and every kind of knives, mace, 
long and short staff, axes, &c., — and with the tricks of wrestling 
recommendable therefor. Among the most comprehensive in 
their scope may be mentioned 11 Ftor dt haliaglia di Maesito Fioyc 
dei Liben da Prcmariaro \ a work which, although illustrated 
with truly Italian taste and grace, shows, as far as its fighting 
style IS concerned, unmistakable marks of German influence. 
The text of the MS. bears the date 1410, but the writer was known 
to be flourishing as a master of fence as early as 1383. A reprint 
of this invaluable codex has been pulilishcd, under the care of 
Francesco Donati, by the Utituto 1 (aha no d' Arh Graficht' 
Another is the better known ThaUwjerA Fechl Bitch, gerichlhchc 
und andeie Ziveykampfe darstdlcnd (14O7), a reprint of which, 
with its 268 plates in facsimile, was brought out by Gustave 
Hergscll in Prague. The oldest printed book is likewise German: 
Ergrwidung der ritlerlicher Kunsl der Fechteret, von Andreas 
Paurnjeindty Freifechter zu Wien (1516). This work, which is 
exceedingly rare, is a very complete exponent of the ways of 
wielding long and short blades to the utmost of their lethal 
capacity. It was reproduced (under various titles, very confus- 
ing to the bibliographer) in Frankfort, Augsburg, Strassburg, 
and finally done into French under the name of La Noble science 
des joueurs d'epee, published in Pans and Antwerp, 1535. 

Following the Germans, the oldest printed books of fence are 
Italian. The first French book on the sword is known to be a 
translation from the German. Curiously enough, the second, and 
one of the most notable, Le Traile de I'epee seule^ mere de ioutes 
anneSy of the Sieur de St Didier, published in Pans in 1573, can 
be shown to be a transparent adaptation of two Italian treatises, 
the Traltalo dt setenza dl arme of Camillo Agrippa, and Grassi’s 
j^^giorc dt adoperar sicuramenie V arme, <&c. 

IS about this time, namely, the latter half of the i6th century, 
that swordsmanship pure and simple may be said to find its 
origin ; for then a great change is perceptible in the nature and 
tendency of fence books : they dissociate themselves from 
indecorous wrestling tricks, and approximate more and more 
to the consideration of what we understand by swordsmanship. 
The older works expounded the art of fighting generally ; taught 
the reader a number of valuable, if not “ gentlemanlike,” 
dodges for overcoming an adversary at all manner of weapons : 
now the lucubrations of fence-masters deal almost exclusively 
ivith the walking sword, that is, the duelling weapon— with the 


rapier in fact, both with and without its lieutenant, the 
dagger. 

It must be remembered that at this period private duelling 
and cavalier quarrelsomeness amounted to a perfect mania. 
The fencing master was no longer merely a teacher of efficacious, 
if rascally, tricks ; he was becoming a model of gallant deport- 
ment ; in many cases he was even a recognized arbiter on 
matters of honour. He was often a gentleman himself : at all 
events he posed as such. 

Although the (iermans were always redoubtable adepts at 
the rougher games of swordsmanship, it is in Italy that is to be 
found development of that nimbler, more regulated, more 
cunning, better controlled, kind of play which wc ha\ e learned 
to associate with the term leni'ing ” It was from Italy that 
the art of fence first spread over Europe : not from Spain, a 5 
It has been asserted by many writers. The Italians - il w’c tal.e 
their early books as evidence, and the fai't that their phraseology 
was adopted by all Europe — were the first to perceive (as soiui 
as the problem of armour-breaking ceased to be the most im- 
portant one in fight) the superior efficiency of the point. Ihey 
accordingly reduced the breadth of their sword, modified the 
hilt portion thereof to admit of readier thrust action, and 
relegated the cut to cpiite a secondary position in their system 
With this ligtiter w'eapon they devised in course of lime that 
brilliant cunning play known as rapier fence. 

The rapier was ul Innately adopt t‘d everywhere by men of 
courtly habit : but, in England at least, it was not accepted 
without murmur and vituperation from the older fighting elass of 
swoidsmen, especially from the members and admirers ot the 
English Corporation of Defence Masters. As a body Englishmen 
were as conservative then as they are now. They knew the 
value of what they had as their own, and distrusted innovations, 
especially from foreign quartcis. 'i'he old swoid and tlu* buckler 
W’ere reckoned as your true English weapons : they always w^ent 
together - in fact sword and buckler play in the lOth century was 
evidently held to be as national a game as boxing ( ame to be in a 
later age. Many are the allusions in contcmjiorary dramatic 
literature to this characteristic national distrust of continental 
innovations, 'i’here is the well-knowm passage in Porter’s play, 
llie Two Angry Women of Abingdoiij for instance : “ Sword and 
buckler fight," says a stindy Briton (in much the same tone ul 
disgust as a Biitish lover of fisticuffs might now assume when 
talking of a French “ Mounsecr's ” toil play), “ begins to grow 
out of use, I am sorry for it. I shall never see good manhood 
again. Jf it be once gone, this poking fight with rajiier and dagger 
will come up. Then the tall man (that is, a courageous man and 
a good sworcl-and-buckler man) will be spitted like a cat or a 
rabbit ! 'The long-sword, that is, the two-hander, was also an 
essentially national weapon It was a right-down pleasing and 
sturdy implement, recalling in good steel the vernacular quarter 
staff of old. It recpiired thews and sinews, and, incidcn tally, 
much beef and ale. The long-sword man looked perhaps with 
even greater disfavour than the smaller swashbuckler upon the 
new-fangled “ bird-spit.” “ Tut, man,” says Justice Shallow, 
typical laudator of the good bygone days, on hearing of the 
ridiculous Frenchman’s skill with his rapier, “ 1 could have told 
you more. In these times you stand on distance, your passes, 
stoccadoes, and I know not what , Tis the heart, Master Page ; 
Tis here, His here. I have seen the time, with my long-sword, 1 
would have made you four tall fellows skip like rats,” 

Now, sword-and-bucklcr and long-sword play was no doubt a 
manly pursuit and a useful. But, as an every-day companion, 
the long-sword was incongruous to a fastidious cavalier ; and, 
again, the buckler, indispensable adjunct to the broad swashing 
blade of home production, was hardly more suitable. In 
Elizabethan days it soon became obvious that the buckler was 
inadmissible as an item of gentlemanly attire. It was act ording^y 
left to the body attendant ; and the gallant took kindly to the 
fine rapier of Milanese or Toledan make. On the other hand, it is 
not difficult to understand the rapid popularity gained among the 
gentry by this nimble rapier, so much reviled by the older fighting 
men. The rapier, in fact, came in with the taste for “ cavaliero ” 
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Style, and may be looked upon as its fit outward symbol already 
in the days of Queen Mary. In Elizabeth’s reign it was firmly 
established as your only gentlemanlike weapon. 

The rapier was decidedly a foreigner ; yet it suited the 
1^1 izahe than age, for it was decorative as well as practical. Its 
play was picturesque, fantastic — almost euphuistic, one might 
say — in comparison with the matter-of-fact hanger of older days. 
Its phraseology had a quaint, ndi, southern smack, which 
connoted outlandish experience and gave those conversant with 
Its intricate distinctions that marvellous character, at once 
prec'ious and ruffling, which was so highly appreciated by the 
cavalier youth of the time. The rapier in its heyday was an 
admirable weapon to look at, a delicious one to wield. And, 
besides, in proper hands, it was undoubtedly one that was most 
conclusive. It was, in short, as elegant and deadly as its prede- 
cessors were sturdy and brutal. 

By the time that the most perfect, namely, tlic Italian, rapier 
fence came to be generally taught in Kngland — that is, during the 
last third of Elizabeth’s reign — the theory ol swordsmanship, as 
applied to single combat, after having passed through many 
phases of imperfection, was already tolerably simple and practical, 
rrhe exact story of its e\()lution may be found m a woik now 
ihcluded m Bohn’s Libraries, Schools and Marios of Fence ) 
What may be considered as one of the cardinal actions of regu- 
lated sword-play on foot, namely, the lunge, had iilready been 
(lis( overed. Although a great many mov( meats which, according 
to modern notions, 'would be considered not only unnecessary but 
actually pernic lous, still formed part ot the system, it may be 
doubted whether, considering the character of the weapon, 
anything very much better could be devised, even m our present 
state of knowledge. 

For it must be remembered that the evolution of the forms of 
the sword and of the theories concerning its most efflcient use 
are closely (onncctcd. It is, m frut, sometimes difficult to 
decide whether the change in the shape of the weapon was the 
result of a development of a theory ; or whether new theories 
were clalioratcd to fit alterations m these shapes due to fashion or 
anv other reason. 

When systematic fence came ov(‘r to England it was already 
much simyihficd (it should be noted that improvement in the 
art, from its earliest days down to the present time, seems always 
to have been 111 the direction of simplification) ; yet, for more 
than a lentury from the appearance of the first real treatise, 
simplifitation never reached that point which would render 
impossible a belief m the undoubted cfficai’y of those “ secret 
thrusts,’^ of that “ iiniveisal parry, of those ineluctable passes, 
whii'h every master professed to teach. 'I’hesc precious secrets 
remain long, among a certain shady class of swainlsmen, an object 
of untiring study, carried on with much the same faith and zest 
as the quest of the alchemist for his powder of projection, or of the 
Merchant Adventurer for El Dorado. There can, of course, be no 
such thing as an insuperabU* pass, a secret thrust or parry ; every 
attack can be parried, ev'ery parry can he deceived by suitable 
movements. Yet there was some justification for the belief in 
the existence of secrets of swordsmanship m days when, as a rule, 
lessons of fence were given in jealous privacy ; constant practice 
at one particular pass, especially with the long rapier, which 
required a great deal of muscular strength, might render any 
jieculiarly fierce, sudflen and audacious stroke excessively 
dangerous to one who did not liappen to have opposed that stroke 
before. Undoubtedly there was little in Elizabethan fcncing- 
schools of what we understand in modern days by loose-play 
between the pupils ; practice was almost invariably conducted 
between scholar and teacher in private ; and thus the 
opportunities for watching or testing any particular fencer's play 
w’ere few. Such an opportunity would, as a rule, only occur on 
occasions of an earnest fight ; and the possessor of a speiaally 
handy thrust (if it came off at all) would of course take good care 
that his opponent should not live to ponder over the secret. 
The secret, such as it was, remained. In tins guise it was 
inevitable that an almost superstitious belief in “ secret fovnes/* 
in the hotte secfite of certain practised duellists, should arise. 


Be that as it may, there is no doubt that towards the end of 
the i6th century there were many free-lances in the field of arms 
who professed to teach, in exchange for much gold, strokes that 
Were not to he parried. From one truculent personage, whom 
Branlome mentions, 'I'appa the ^Iilancsc, you could learn how to 
cut (if it so took your fancy) both eyes out of your adversary’s 
face with a rinverso iondo, or circular reverse of the point.” 
Kiom C'ai/o, another Italian teacher, at one time much favoured 
by the French court, lessons WTre to be had in the speiaal art of 
ham-stringing. Caizo’s hotte secrete seems to have been nothing 
more nor less than a faho manco, that is, a left-handed drawang 
cut, at the inside of the knee. But, as practised and taught by 
him, it was infallible. This stroke has come down to us as le 
coup de Jarnac — a stroke, be it said, which, notwithstanding its 
bad name, was quite as fair as any m rapier fence. One Le 
Flamand, a l^reni h master in Pans, was reputed the inventor of a 
jerky limc-thrnst at the adversary’s brow s, which w'as a certainly 
This sp(‘(idl foyne, whudi was mciely an imbrocafa at the head, 
has become legendary m the fencing world as la hotte de W'lrrs 
English fencers have their own legends about “ tlie very butcher 
of a silk button,” and this brings us to the first writer on the 
rapier in ICngland, Vincen/10 Saviolo, the great expounder of that 
It'ilianated fence which was so obnoxious to the old niasUrs, 
withal M) much admired uf Elizabethan courtiers ; the man, m 
shoit, who — there seems to l^ie much internal evidence to show it 
-wa^ Shakespeare's fencing master 

Vincenzio was not the only loreign master of note established 
in Lc^ndon during the latter part of Elizabeth's reign. One, 
Signor Rocco, had, wc hear, a \er\ gorgeously appointed 
academy in Warwak Lane, ne.ir St Pauls, where he coined 
money nipidly at the expense of gulls and gallants alike. But 
this man < ame to grief ultimately m an encounter wath the long- 
sw'ord with an old-iashioned Knglish master of defence. Another 
popular teacher was a certain “ Cieronimo *’ ; but he also met 
with a me lane holv and premature end by the hands of one ('heefe, 
“ a tall man m his fight and natur.il English,” says George Silver, 
the ( harnpion ot the* ( (jqiuralion of Masters of Defence. Saviolo, 
however, seems to h.ive remained unconquered. In his work 
{Vitnoiiio Saviolo, hi'i praclii^c, tn luo bookes, the first vitreaiin^ 
of the use of the Rapier and the second of Honor and 

honorable^ qunirels, London Printed by John Wolfe, 150c) 
are expounded in a most typical manner the principles ot rapier 
pkiv. 

The fencing phraseology of Elizabethan times is highly 
pirturesc[Lie, but with difficulty intelligible in the absence of 
practical demonstration Without going into technical details 
It inav lie jimnted out that the long Eli/abelhan rapier, however 
admirably balanced it might othtiwise be, was still too heavy to 
admit ot (jiiick parries with the blade itself. Thrusts, as a rule, 
had to be «i\’oidcd by bodv nio\ernents, by ducking, or bv a 
vault aside (incartata), or beaten away wath the left hand, the 
hand being protc^cted with a gauntlet or armed with a dagger. 
In fact, one may say that the chief chaiactenstic of Elizabethan 
sword-j)lay was the concerted action of the left hand parrvang 
while the right delivered the attack Benv olio's description ol 
Tv bait's fight IS grajihic — 

“ With ])KTCing steel tio tilts at bold Mcrcutio’s breast, 

Who, all as hot, luiiis deadly point 10 point, 

And with a martial scorn, with one hand beats 
Cold (loath aside, and with the other 
Sends it back to Tybalt, whose dexterity 
Retorts it . • 

Of these body movements, in Saviolu's days, the most approved 
W’ere : the incartata, just mentioned ; the pass (the “ passado,’' 
in the ruffling Anglo-Italian jargon), that is, the passing of one 
foot in front of the other whilst delivering the attack ; the botta 
lutigay or lunge ; and the cartcadOy which was a far-reaching 
combination of the two. Of systematic sword movements there 
were six: s/ora/a, a thrust delivered with nails upwards ; imbrocata, 
with nails down; punta-reversa, any thrust delivered from the 
left side of the body ; mandnitOy a cut from the right ; rinverso, 
one from the left ; siramazone, a right-down blow with the point 
of the sword. 
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The neiv art of fence, as systematized by tlie princ^les of 
rapier play, was on the whole already accepted ui England 
during tlie last decade of tlie i6th century, and was, as we know, 
destined to endure. Nevertheless, tliere were still many partisans 
of thi older school : lovers of tl>e national sliort-sword and the 
buckler. Tlreir tenets are to be found emlxidied, in very strenu- 
ous Lingungv', by the George Silver mentioned above, a member, 
it would seem, of the now dwindling company of Masters of 
Defence, in hk small l^ork: Paradoxe of Defence, wherein 
proved the true ^rowid of figkl to be in the short amienl weapons, etc. 
Printed in Loivlon, 1590, (The work has been reprinted by 
Messrs George Bell & Sons.) 

The Italians were undoubtedly the Icvaders m sword-play ; 
but, towards the beginning of the 17th century, the SpanianK 
develojxMl a peculiar bchool of their own, whkh tor a short while 
was all the mode m England as well ab in France. The last trace, 
be it stated, of that sclnxd is now extinct. Yet the Sp.iniard (i 
cavalier days was undoubtedly a formidable duellist ; that was 
no doubt owing to the (jiiality of the man, not of his art. Ihe 
Italian’s fence was arli^lie ; the Spaniard’s dexU rity was essen- 
tiilly scientific. In Spam were to be founrl typically those 
“ Captains of Complements,” who not only understood m thtir 
most intiiccite in izes the proper “dependencies ” for the cartel, 
but albO the mathcinaticjU certainties for the “ reason demon- 
strative.’’ These Spanish books are marvellously pedantic; 
one nijy as well say it, frankly ridiculous. Spanish masters in- 
structed their scholars on mathematical lines, with the help of 
diagrams drawn on the floor wnthin a (irrle, the radius of which 
bore certain cryptic pro|X)rtions to length oi human arms and 
Spanish swords. The circle was inscribed m scjuarcs aivl inter- 
sected by sundry chords bearing occult but, it was held, incon- 
trovertible relations to probabilities of strokes and parries. 
The scholar was to step from certain intersections to certain 
others. If thw stepping was correctly done the result was a foro- 
goiie victory. “ A villain,” exclaims Mercutio, indignantly, 
“ who fights by the Ixiok of aiithmelic ’’ Eli/alxthan comedies 
bring us many an echo of its great ex])ounder of mathematical 
s\YonIsrnan5hip, the magnificent ( arranza, Uie primer inventor 
de la Ctencta de las Annas, the wuler of treatises so abstruse on 
“ the first and second cause,” in questions of honour ami sword- 
ing, that they have never bt^en quite understood to this day. 

Perhaps the most curious matter m conixxion with the 
Spanish fence ii that the most splendid treatise ot the sword 
published m the Fiendi language is in reality purely Spanish 
(wo have seen that the first was German, and the second an 
adaptation of Italian treatises). Tlds tlurd work, Acadanie de 
I' epee de Girard ThtbauU, d' Anvers, etc , is inrloed a monument ; 
one of the biggest books ever printed, aixl beyond compare tlie 
biggest book of fence. It was issued in 1628 by the J.eiden 
Elzevirs, and took fifteen years to complete. Nine reigning 
princes and a vast numlxir of private gentlemen subscribed to 
meet Us stupendous expenses. 

This work was spoken of as a ” monument.” It may, in some 
respects, be looked upon as the funeral monument of the old 
rapier fence ; for soon after that period rose an entirely new 
S'-hool, one adapted to the use of a less portentous weapon, the 
small-sword of French pattern ; a school destined to endure, 
and to lead to the perfection of our modem escrime. 

The evolution of this new school is an instance of the influence 

fashion upon the shape of the sword, and hence upon theories 
concerning its use. The French school of fencing may be said 
to owe its origin to the adoption, under Louis XIV., of the short 
court-sword in place of the over-long widc-hiUed rapier of the 
older style. With a weapon of such reduced dimensions, of such 
reduced weight, the arl vantage of the dagger us a fencing adjunct 
at once ccoswl to l^e felt. The dagger, last Gotfiic remnant, 
disappeared accordingly ; and there arose rapidly a new system 
of play, in which most of the defensive actioivs were performed 
by the blade alone ; in which, at the same time (the reduction 
m the size and weight of the weapon rendering the efficiency of 
the edge almost nugatory in comparison with that of the point), 
*•111 cutting action was ultimately discarded. 


It is from that date, namely, from the last third of the 17th 
century, that the sword, as a fighting implement, becomes 
differentiated into two very different directions. The military 
weapon becomes the back-sword or sabre ; the walking com- 
panion and duelling weapon becomes what we now understand 
by tl>c small-sword. Two utterly different kinds of fence are 
practised: one, tliat of the back-sword; tlie other, what we 
would now call foil-play. 

The nuignificent old cut and thrust rapier still flourished, it 
is true, in parts of Italy and Spain ; but by the end of the 17th 
century it had already become an object of ridicule in the 
eyes of all persons adclicted to bm ton — and it must be 
remembered that boH ton, on the Continent everywhere and 
even in England, at that time, was French ton. The walking 
sword, fit lor ageiulcman's side, was therefore the small-sw'ord 
of W'rsaillcs pattcTH. Its use had to be learnt from French 
masters of deportment ; the old magniloquent Italo-Spanisli 
rapier jargon was forgotten; French terms, barbarized into 
cuile, iii^ce, sui^oon, fhuiquoiuule, and so foith, were alone iindci- 
stood. In fact, French fencing became as indispensable an 
accomplishment to the Georgian gentlemen as the fine Italianaled 
foyning had l^iecn to the Elizabethan. 

The new French sword-play was, it must lx? owned, very ncal, 
quiet, precise, and, if anything, even moio deadly than the old 
ferxe. It was perfect as a decorous mode ul fight, and as will 
suited to the lace ruffles, to the high perruque and the red heels 
ot the “ beau ” as the long cup-iiilted rapier had been to the 
booted and spurred “ cavalier.” The essence of its play was 
nirableness of wrist ; it required quickness of spirit rather th.in 
muscular vigour. It is to be noted, however, that the same soi I 
of popular Opposition met the invasion of Fiench fencir.g, m 
post--Kestr;ration days, that had been offered to the new^-fanglcd 
Italian rapier a century earlier. During U>e Farhamentary 
fveriod the ra^iier and its attendant dagger liad practically dis- 
appeared ; they were not true wailiko weapons, their chief 
virtue was for duelling or sudden encounters. But the stout 
Englibh back-sword survived ; and with it a very definite school 
of back-sword play. Under ( hailes II , the amusement of stage 
or prize-fighting with swords had iK'como d In nuxle. Courteous 
H>hHults at many weapons, of cour.se teUilcd, had Ixx'n frequent 
functions under the auspices ot the Corporation of Master', of 
IXTence during the second half of the i6tK century ; it is (he it 
remarked) m such sword-rnatches on the scaffold that wo find 
the origin of our modern jnize- fights at fisticuffs. The fust 
instance known of a challenge at sharps on the fighting stage is 
seen in a caitel sent liy George Silver and Toby his son, as 
champion.s of tlie Corporation of Masters of Defence, to the ob- 
noxious Signors ” Saviolo and Geronimo. As a matter of fact, 
the latter, having apparently no wish to improve their excellent 
soaal position or to risk forfeiting it, declined this invitation to 
a public trial of skill. But the idea was right martial and pleasing 
to the English mind, and the fashion of prize-fighting took the 
firm hold It retaineil on English minds till stringent legislauoii, 
not so very long ago, was brought to bear upon it. Be it as it 
may, this prize-fightiivg with swords endured until middle 
Georgian days ; when, under the impetus given to fistic displa> s 
then by tlie renowned Figg (who was at one and the same time 
the most formidable of English fencers and the first on the long 
list of English pugilistic champions), back-swording became 
lelegated to the provinces, and ultimately dwindled into our 
bastard “ singk-stick.” 

Fencing, in Us restricted sense of purely tlirusting play, was 
always an “ academic ” art in England. Tho first groat advocate 
and exponent of the new small-sword fence, os taught by the new 
French school, was Sir William IIo{>e of Balcomy, at one time 
deputy governor of Edinburgh Castle, who wrote a great number 
of quaint treatises of great interest to the “ operative ” as well as 
to the “ speculative ” fencer. Yet, oddly enough, Sir William 
Hope was instrumental in endeavouring to push through parlia- 
ment a bill for the establishment of a court of honour, the office 
of which was to loave been the deciding of honourable quarrels, 
whenever possible, without appeal to fencing skill. The House, 
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however, being at the lime excited and on the question 
of the union of Scotland and England, the bill never became act 

To resume : since it began to be practiced as a regulated art 
one may say broadly that sword play ha^ alreidy passed through 
four main phases. The first belongs tv) the early Tudor days 
of sword and buckler encounters, wliereof, if the best theoretical 
treatises nppi'nred in Italy, the sturdiest practical exponents 
were most piobably found in the British Isles, Then came the 
age of the' rapier, coeval with the genend disuse of the buckler. 
Thcu'c may b^* discernc'd the dawn of fencing proper, which will 
fully aris? when, in Caroline times, the outrageous length of 
the tuck ' will at last be sudkiently reduced no longer to recpiire 
the dagger as a ludj)male. Tla* third was the age of the small- 
sword. With its Iiglil, elegant and deadly practice we enter a 
new afmospliero, so to spcaik, on fencing ground. Suppleness ol 
wrist and precision of fingering replace the ramping and traver- 
sing, the lKM\y foicing pla\ , of th(‘ Elizjbetlian. If the rapier 
age was well c\cinpliriLd by Vincent baMolo, thb one w,is 
typified, allxil perhnj)'. at a lime when it was already somewhat 
on tlie A\an(', l)y the admirable Anf;cIo Tremamondo Male\oltJ. 

In the early da}s of the small-sword age men still fenced in 
play as (hey fou<;ht m earnest. But presently there appeared 
(,-n the s( ene (during th<‘ last years of the i 8 th ccntiirv) an imple- 
ment destined to rc\ whitioni/e the art and hop^dessly to divide 
the pra( la 0 of the schial liom that ot the field : th.it was the 
fencing mask. ik!uro thu invention, suhill-sword play^ in the 
makei’s room v;as pcrforv''e coir pa natively cautions, correct, 
sun' and a])ovc nil deli] vu ah'. The lontr, excUed, argumentative 
phrases of modern assaults were unknovvn , and so was the 
almost inevitably ronw'fgicnl smeiniage But under the pro- 
tection of the f' u< ing Iliads a new st hool of foil piny’ was evolved, 
one in whirh swiltness and inveteracy of attack and parrvy of 
riposte, rrmisi\ (oniiie^ riposte and w prise, assumed an all im- 
pel tant ( haractcr. With the nc'w style began to assort itself 
that utter rcrklc'ssncss of ‘‘ rliance hits'’ which in our d.vys s) 
maikedly difftTentiatr ^ foil-juactico from actuad (hiolling. And 
this bungs us to tlx' fv»iirth phase, the Icncing art, to vvhal may 
1)0 called the age of th' ful. 

If an\ thing \\vr.‘ re iuucd to demonstrate that foi]-p]ay has 
nowMilavs pi-^ied int ) ilv: state of what m.iy be called fine art 
in athleticism, iL would bo found in the of the method which 
Ercncli masters pnitu ulari/c as Je jen dn icrrani, as duelling pkiy 
la fart , a play which ditTcrs as complete ly ftvmi academic foil- 
fencinj^ as rross-( outil ry tiding in an unknown district from 
tlie haul-' of hoiscman.,hip in the manege. By fencing, 

nowadays, that is by ftal-play, Vso have coiik’ tv) mean not simjtly 
dgbting f()r liils, but a stiictly logulated game wliich, being quite 
conventional, dvies not tako* accidental Inis into consideration 
ai all. 'Flus game requires for i(s jicrfcct display a combination 
()f artificial c in uin''tanccs, Mich as cvto floors, fcatJiorw eight 
weapons, and an uiK'ondilional acceptance of a number of 
traditional conventions. Nowg for the more utilitarian purposes 
ol diudlina, the major pait of the toil fencer’s special achievement 
and brilliancy has to l)o uncompromisingly sacrificed in the pres- 
ence of the Ivrutal fact that thrusts in the fare, or below the waist, 
da c'ount, insomuch as they may kill ; th.it accideiiiat hits in the 
arm or the leg cannot be di.^regardod, lor they may, and generally 
do, j)ul a piematurc stop to the lion I . The “ rub on the i/rccn " 
nuLit be accepb'd, perforce, and indeed often plays .as important 
a pvirt ill the issue of the game as the playei’s skill Th"^ fict, 
however, that in earnest encounters all conventionalities which 
di'tcrminc the vaaluc of a hit vanish, rloe«:^ not in any way justify 
tlio notion, prevalent among many, that a sucrcbslnl hit justifies 
any method of planting the same ; and that th:; mere discarding 
of all convent ioii in practical sword-play is sufficient to convert 
a bad fencer into a dangerous duellist. 

It is the recognition of this fact (which, oddly enough, only 
came to be generally admitted, and not without reluctance, 
by the masters of the art during the last quarter of the 19th 
century) which has led to the elaboration of the modified system 
of small-sword fence now known as epee play. The new system, 
after passing through various rather extravagant phases of its 
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own, gradually returned to the main principle of sound fifil-play 
hut shorn of all futile conventions as to the rt lativ c vmlucs of hits. 
In eph play a hit is a hit, whether correctly delivered c-r reckless, 
whether intentional or the result of mere clumcc, and must, at 
the cost of much caution and i>atienre, be guarded against. 

Percoftira the elaboration by the dev otees of the c/tv cf a really 
practif'ftl system of fence^ that is, one applicable to trials m 
(‘arnest, has reacted upon the leaching of foil-play hy the best 
masters of the present day — a teacliing wdub, without ceasing 
to be academical up to a certain poinl, lakes now cognisance of 
the nece'iSily of defimding eve;y part of the lindy as seilulously 
as the taiget of thv' bncisl, moreover, cf aiding the many 
possibilities of chance hits in evvireievipi. 

In both plays— in the highly refined, complicated and brilliant 
fepce of the fust class “ foil,’’ as v edl as in the simpler ard more 
cautious ogeialions of the pmctiwd (hiellist — the one geldm rule 
renviins, that one so quaintly expn^sstd. be Jocnkin's 
nU'i re d'armes in Mefuk'ey core dy : “ Te t K s< ere t dc s anre s no 
consiste qu’en deux fh' s< s, a dormer rt .1 ne \ omt recc\oir ’ 

'I he point most lu.u'dly lost siglit of by sM.uinc aral self- 
reliant scorners ot con', c ntioncdiiics is that, ahlaigh witlr the 
sword it may be comparatively i asy at any time to ‘in e,’’ it is 
by no m^ans easy to make sairc of “giving without xtc ning.’^ 
'ihe mutual simultaneous hit— the coitp-douMr— in iact, the 
dread pitfall of afi sword-jilay. For this reason, u) coutUous 
bouts, a hit has no reed \alue, not only w!ku it is acUi.dly 
cancelled liy a counter, but when it is delivered in such a v,.iy as 
to admit of a counter la slu)jt, tiv' experience 1 1 egi s and the 
careful consideration of prolvibile ics have given birth to the 
various rnctke-belu'v'ov and rest ru lions that go to moko sound 
foil play. Ihcse restrictions are devlintd to ait in the same 
direction as the warning presence of a sharp point instead of «a 
button ; and thus, as l.cr as possilhy to prevent those* iniilual 
hits - the coidJiUn p^ d the old m.utii^ — whuh mar tlie greater 
number uf assault'*. Tlie proper obscrv ance of th.o^e coriVTUtions, 
othei things bcung equal, di^einguishe'^ the good fumv the* in- 
dific'rent la.urdsrnan, thj m 10 who u ^'5 lus iK.al iiom him who 
rushes blindly where angclb fear to tread. So much for foil- 
pkivv 

In modern sword-play, on the other hand, is seen the usual 
tendency* of arts which have rcac lied tluir chmax of conqiliration 
to return to comp.n.ituc .simplicity. V, ith reference to actual 
duelling, it is a recognized thiiig that it would bt' the height of 
folly to attempG sw’ord in hand, the complex attacks, the fiill- 
lengih liin‘/C'>, ihe neat but somewhat weak parries of the fml , so 
muc II so, tiiat many hav c* been led to lussert that, for its ultimate 
piuctual purpose (wliic'h Ic gically i^ that of duelling), the 
refined art of the foil, requiring so many ycvvrs of assiduous and 
methodical work, is next to useless. It is alleged, as a proof, that 
many successful duellists hvivc happened to he indificient 
performcis cm the fencing floor. Some i vc'n maintain that a few 
weeks’ spctul work in that restricted-very restricted— play, 
which alone can he considered sale on the field of honour, will 
produce Oi, good a practical swordsman as any who have walked 
the sciiools for years. Nothing can be further from the trutli : 
were It but on the ground that the greater includes the less ; that 
the foil-fencer of standing who c.an jvtadorm with ease and 
at lu racy all the intricate movements of the assault, who has 
trained his hand and eye to the lightmcig speed ot the W’ell- 
hvndlcd foil, must logically prove more* than a match for the more 
purely praitical but less trained devotee > of the r/-cv dc combat. 
Iho only ditferonc'C for him in the (wo plav s is that the latter is 
incomparably slower in action, simpler : That it demands alove 
all things patience and cmition , and especially that, instead (>{ 
protecting his breast only, the epee fencer must beware oi the 
wily attack, or the chance hit, at e^'cry part of his body, especially 
at his sword-hand. 

The difference vvhiih still exists between the French and 
Italian schools of small-sword fence— by no means so wide, in 
point of theory, as popularly supposed— is mainly due to the 
dissimilarity oi the weapons favoured by the two coimtiies. 
The quillons, which arc retained to this day In the Italian 
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fioretto and spaddy conduce to a freer use of wrist-play and a 
straight arm. The French, on the other hand, having long ago 
adopted the plain grip both for flcuret and epee, have come to 
rely more upon finger-play and a semi-bcnt arm. Both schools 
have long laid claims to an overwhelming superiority, on theo- 
retical ground, over their rivals —claims \\hich were unwarrant- 
able. Indeed, of later days, especially since the evolution of a 
special “ duelling play,’’ the two schools show a decided tendenc\ , 
notwithstanding the difference in the grip of the weapons, towards 
a mutual assimilation of principles. 

As a duelling weapon — as one, that is to say, the practice of 
which under the restrictive inffuence of conventions could 
become elaborated into an art — the sabre (see Sabre-fencing) 
returned to favour in some countries at the close of the 
Napoleonic wars. Considered from the historical point of view, 
the modern sabre, albeit now a \er>^ distant cousin of the .small- 
sword, IS as direct a descendant as the latter itself of the old cut- 
and-thrust lapier. It is curious, therefore, to note that, just as 
the pra( ticc of the “ small ” or thrusting sword gave rise to two 
rival schools, the French and the Italian, that of the sabre or 
cutting sword (it can hardly he called the broadsword, the blade, 
for the puq)oses of duelling play, having been reduced to 
slenderest proportions) became split up into two main systems, 
Italian and German. And furtlier it is remarkable that the 
leading characteristics of the latter should still be, in a manner, 

seventy ” and steadfastness ; and that the former, the Italian, 
should rely, as of yore, specially upon agility and insidious 
cunning. 

Concerning the latter-day evolution of that special and still 
more conventional system of fence, the Schlagcr or llan-rapie) 
play favoured by the German student, from that of the ancestral 
rapier, the curious will find a ciitical account iii an artich‘ 
entitled “ SchhigercL which uppearecl in the Satin day Rcvuk\ 
5th of December iS<S5. 

.See also the separate articles on ('we-Iexcing (canue) , 
CoMBAi j loiL- F enc ING , .'s\bke-Fi:\cixo ; and 
Sin 01 K-snck 

AiJiiioKiriES. — The bil)]ioji:raphy of haciii-^ is a copious subject ; 
but it has been very completely dealt witii in the follow incj w'orks 
Bibhiithecii dimicaloyui^ in the “ Flului'n Doxing and Wiestling" 
volume of tlio Badminton librarv (I.on‘nnen-) , A lUhltt^^iafyhv of 
J'eyirtu^ a>hi D'ullntL', \)y L iiri \ 'I lnium ( John Lam ) Poi Fitneh 
woiks moic es))(eiallv Aa de I'ts n.n(^ bv \ i^c.int 

(Pans, '\IotlLfoz) , ind Ma ( olLiiioi d’l'in.ne, 1 >> Hr* sini«* (P.iri>, 
Ouantm) bor ftaliin books Ihidioi’j ujui d'l/a Sihcinia, 

by Gelli (Fiienza, Niccolai) For Spain and l’otiiR»ai Ltbfos 

ae iSf^rima fades v fhirtuiiucses, by Lemma (.Madiid, T.os 
Hue llano-)) Both M ant 1 and Ca\ Gclii'i woiks (Lai with 

the siiliject gcnei.illy ; hut tluir entiles am only ciilical, or e\cii 
tok’i.ibly aLCurate, in rase' ol luKjks lx loncjin'^ to IIrmi own 

countries Gonecinmy the history of tlie at I, Keerton Castle’s 
bi/nds and Masters of Boice (Gcorqe JLll), Hutton’s 1 he bi<U}Yd 
and thi; ( eahines (Giant Rieh.irds) , and I .ctamt ui it i-Fiadiii’s Lts 
Joucios d\p/e d travLts ks cii^ls (i\uis Flammanon) co\ei the ground, 
tcLhnic'Hv and (.thically As typical cNponLiits of the French an(l 
Italian sdiools resjx'ctiv'cly may be meiitioned hen** I.a 1 Imnic dc 
I es'^rihii', lie Prevost (P.iris, de Brimhol) (this is the W'ork which w.is 
adopUvi m the Badminton ^olume on lone mg), and 1 ratiuto teuruo- 
pratico della scherma, by Parise (Rome, Voghera). (H Ca ) 

FENDER, a metal guard or defence (whence the name) for a 
fire-place. When the open hearth with its logs burning upon dogs 
or andirons was replaced by the closed grate, the fcnrL*r w'as 
devised as a finish to the smaller fire-places, and as a safeguard 
against the dropping of cinders upon the w^ooden floor, which was 
now much nearer to the fire. Fenders are usually of steel, brass 
or iron, solid or pierced. Those made of brass in the latter part of 
the 1 8th and the earlier part of the 19th centuries are by far the 
most elegant and artistic. They usually had three claw feet, and 
the pierced varieties were often cut into arabesques or con- 
ventional patterns. The lyre and other motives of the Empire 
style were much used during the prevalence of that fashion. The 
modern fender is much lower and is often little more than a kerb , 
it IS now not infrequently of stone or marble, fixed to the floor. 

,yi|NELON, BERTRATOJE SALIGNAC, seigneur de la Mothe 
(1523-1589), French di|BQ|^^ist, came of an old family of 
P^rigord. After serving in (he army he was sent ambassador to 


England in 1568. At the request of Charles IX. he endeavoured 
to excuse to Elizabeth the massacre of St Bartholomew as a 
necessity caused by a plot which had been laid against the life (»f 
the king of France. For some time after the death of Charles IX 
Fenelon was continued in his office, but he was recalled in 1575 
when Catherine de’ Medici wished to bring about a marriage 
between Elizabeth and the duke of Alenyon, and thought that 
another ambassador w ould have a better chance of succt ss 111 the 
negotiation. In 1582 Fcmelon was charged with a new' mission to 
England, then to Scotland, and returned to Frarae in 15^3 He 
opposed the Protestants until the end of the reign of Ihnqv III , 
hut e.spouscd the cause of Henry IV. He died in 1580. His 
nephew in the sixth degree was the celebrated aiclibuhop ol 
Cambrai. 

Fenelon is the author of a number of wiitingq, nmon" which 
those of general impoitance arc Memoues lorn bant I'Aa^kinre ct 
la buissc, ou Somtnuirc de la nfgoitataai fade cu AiiidAnre, I' ait 
ij;?! (contaminj? a number of the letteis of Gluiiles and lii-^ iv.othrr, 
relating to ()ue<‘n Elizabeth, Oneeii IMarv and tiu' Baitholomew 
massacie), published m the Mnuoues ol C astt’lnaii (Faii^, lO^o) , 
KtgoLiatioits de la Mothe I'lncdon et de MuJiel^ steiii de M{n{n^sh k\ eu 
Angletciic , and Ihf>Lihrs de J\I de la j\Iotla 1 (Uib)i\ 1 us(: in t a ots av 
steur de la Mauvissa re, botli contained m the edition of ( a* t( In.ui’s 
McmoireSy published at Brussids in 17^1 dlic coiiesponiLiicc ol 
Fenelon was published at Pans in 18 m 7 vols 8\ n 

S(‘e Lettres di* ('.itheiine d(‘’ Hcdlicis,’' edited liy He(.toi dc l.i 
Fernere (1880 sl(j ) m the LolUition dc doi iimcnfs nudtts sin rittstoirt 
de hramc, 

FfiNELON, FRANCOIS DE SALIGNAC DE LA MOTHE (1651 
1715), French wiiler and archbishop of Cambrai, was born at 
the chateau of Fenelon in Perigord on the 6th of August 1651 
Ills father, Pons, (omte de Fenelon, was a country gentleman ol 
ancient lineage, large family and small estate. Owing to his 
delicate health the lioy's early eduealioii was carried on tit home . 
though he was able to spend some lime at the neiglibiAiring 
university of Cahurs In t ()66 he came to Pans, undu charg<’ 
of his father’s brother, Antoiru*, inaripiis de Inielon, a ntired 
soldier of distinction, well known foi his religious zial. 'ihree 
years later he entered the famous IheologUtd college (.n Saint 
Sulpicc, Here, while imbibing the somewhat mystir.d jjicty 
of the house, he had an e\( client chance ol carrying on hi, 
beloved dassual studi(‘s ; indited, at one lime he proposed to 
couple sacred and piofa^'^o together, and go on a iPB^ionary 
journey to the J.e\ant “There 1 sludl om'c more male the 
Apostle's voice heard in the ( hurch of Corinth. J shall stand 
on that Areopagus where St Paul preaf lied to the sagi s of this 
world an iinknowm God. Jkit I do nut scorn to desc ei d tl.'pK 
to the Piraeus, where Socrates skitclud the plan of his n |r hlic 
I shall mount to the double summit of P.irnassus ; i shall ie\il 
in the joys of TernjxN’’ Family opjiosition, howiwxr, pot an end 
to this atlractixc piospcct. Fenelon remained at Saint Sulpiie 
till 1679, when he was made “ superior ” of a “ >awv (atholic “ 
sisterhood in Pads — an institution (l(‘Voled to the conceiai'n of 
Huguenot ladles. Of his work here nothing is known for ctitain 
Presumably it was succissful; since in the winter ol 168-, just 
after the revocation of the c^lii t of Nantes, Fenelon w.as put 
at the head of a number of priests, and sent on a mhsion to the 
Protestants of Saintongc, the district immediately around the 
famous Huguenot citadel of La Rochelle. To Fenelon sue it 
employment was clearly uncongenial ; and if he was rather 
too ready to employ unsavoury methods — such as bnbeiy and 
espionage — among his proselytes, his general conduct was kindly 
and statesmanlike in no slight degree. But neither in his actiors 
nor in his writings is there the least traee of that belief in liberty 
of conscience ascribed to him by 18th-century philosophers. 
Tender-hearted he might be in practice ; but toleration he declares 
synonymous with “ cowardly indulgence and false compassion.” 

Meanwhile the marquis de Fenelon had introduced his nephew 
into the devout section of the court, dominated by I\Innc de 
Mamtenon. He became a favourite disciple of Bossuct, and at 
the bishop’s instance undertook to refute certain metaphysical 
errors of Father Malebranchc. Followed thereon an independent 
philosophical Treatise on the Existence of God, w'herein Ft!*nclon 
rewrote Descartes in the spirit of St Augustine. More important 
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were his Dialogues on Eloquence^ wherein he entered an eloquent 
plea for greater simplicity and naturalness in the pulpit, and 
urged preachers to take the scriptural, natural style of Bossuet 
as their model, rather than the coldly analytic eloquence of his 
great rival, Bourdaloue. Still more important was his Treatise 
on the Education of GirU, being the first systematic attempt 
ever made to deal with that subject as a whole, licnre it was 
probably the most influential of all Fcnelon's books, and guided 
French ideas on the question all through the i8th century. It 
hold> a most judicious balance between the two opposing parties 
oi tii: time. On the one side were the Inecieme^y enthiis’iists 
for the “ higher ” education of their sex ; on the other were 
the Iv^avy Philistines, so often portrayed by Moli6n*, who 
thouglit that the less girls knew the better they were likely to 
be Fenelon sums up in f.woiir of the cultivated house-wife ; 
his fi^st object was to persuade the mothers to take charge of 
their girls themselves, and fit them to become wives and mothers 
in their tii.n. 

The book brought its author more than literary glory. In 
ib8o I’cnLlon was gazetted tutor to the duke of Burgundy, 
eldest son of the dauphin, and eventual heir to the crown. The 
character of this strange prince has been drawn once for all by 
Saint-">imon. Shortly it mav be said that he was essentially a 
mas^ o'i CO iti adu't lolls —brilli in L, passionate to the point of mania, 
but uUcrlv weak and imaiblc, capable of developing into a 
saint «n* a niooslcr, l)ut (iiiitc incapal)le i)f becoming an ordinary' 
huni.ui bjing Fern don assailed him on the religious side, and 
mana£;eil to tiansforin lum into a devotee, exceedingly affection- 
ate, earnest and uligious, but woefully lacking in tart and 
common sense. In justice, how'eser, it shoiihl be added that 
his ly'altli ivas Ivung steadily undermined by a mysterious 
internal complaint, and that henelon’s tutorship came to an end 
on his disgrace in 1607, before the jiupil was fifteen. The abiding 
result ol liij tutorship is a (’ode of cnrefiilly graduati'd moral 
lessons -tho hahlcs, the Dialogues of the Dead (a series of imagin- 
ary Conversations b(‘tvNcen departed heroes), and finally Tele- 
iwiarc, wdiere the adventures of the son of I, lysses in soanh of 
a father are made into a political novel with a purpose. Not, 
indeed, that Fenelon meant his book to bo the literal paper 
('onsiitulion some of his contemporaries thought it. Like other 
Utopias, It is an e iy\ -going ( ornpromisc between dreams and 
possibilities. Its one object was to broaden Burgundy's mind, 
and e^er kc'cp before his e) es the great and holy maxim that 
kings e\i^t for the sake of their subjects, not subjects for the sake 
of king-) ” Here and there Fchielon carries his jihilanthropy to 
length'* curiou'.ly prophetic of the ago of Rousseau — fer\id 
dcnunc lation of wur, belief in nature and fraternity of nations 
And h(‘ has a truly iStlxTiitury belief m the all-cfli( icniy of 
institutions. Mentor proposes to ‘‘ changt^ the tastes and habits 
of the whole people, and build up again from the very found- 
ations ” F(*nclon IS on firmer ground when he hvicls a reaction 
againsi- the mercantile system ” of Uolbcrt, wit'n Us crushing 
reslra tions on trade , or when he sings the praises of agriculture, 
in the ho()-* of bringing bark labour to the land, and thereby 
ensuring the jdiysK il efliciency of the race. Valuable and far- 
sighted a^ '..TO the-,? ideas, they fitted but ill into the scdicmc 
of a romance. Seldom was Voltaiic wider of the mark than when 
he (’Ul 'd TPcnaqiic a (Jreek jioem in Freut Ii prose. It is too 
motkh\ to ) full of ingenious contrivances, to be really Urcek. 
As, Li ]'-'melorfs own opinion, the girat mcni of Homer v as his 

amiabh^ simplicity,” so the great merit of Telemaque is the art 
that gi\ es to each adventure Us liidden m(3ral, to each scene 
some slv reflection on Versailles. Under stress of these pre- 
occupations, how'ever, organic unity of structure went vciy' miicli 
to the wall, and Telhnaque is a grievous offender against its 
author's own canons of htcrai*}^ taste. Not that it altogether 
lost thereby, d'here is a curious richness in this prose, so full 
of rhythm and harmony, that breaks at every moment into 
verse, as it drags itselt along its slow' and wcaiw^ 'vay, half- 
fainting under an c^vciload of epithets. And although no single 
feature of the book is Greek, there hangs round it a moral 
fragranr3 only to be called lorth by one who had fulfilled the 
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VOW' of his youth, and learnt to breathe, as purely as on “ the 
double summit of Parnassus,” the \ery essence of the antique. 

Telemaque was published in ificyj Four years before, F(§nelon 
had been appointed archbishop of Cambrai, one of the richest 
benefices in France. \'ery soon afterwards, howaver, came the 
great calamity ot his life. In the early days of his tutorship he 
had met the Quietist apcjstle, Mmc Guyon (q.v.)j and had been 
much struck by some of her ideas. 1 hese he de\ eloped along lines 
of his own, where C hristian Neoplatonism curiouslv mingles with 
theories of chivalrv' and disinterestedness, borrowed from the 
prccieuses of his own time. His iti> stical principles are set out 
at length in his Maxims of the Saints^ published in ibcjy (see 
Quietism). Here he argues that the more love we have for 
ourselves, the less wc can s])vire for our Maker. Perfection lies 
in getting rid of self-hood altogether— in nev'cr thinking of our- 
selves, or even ot tlie relation in which God stands to us. 'Ihe 
saint docs not love C'hrist as Ins Reclecmer, but only as the 
Redeemer of the human rare. Bossuet {q v ) attacked this position 
as inconsistent with Christianity. Fenelon promptly appealed 
to Rome, and after two years of bitter controversy liis book was 
condemned by Innocent XII in 1699 As to the merits of the 
controversy opinion will always be divided. On the point of 
doctrine all good judges agree that Fcmelon was wrong ; though 
many still welcome the obiter dictum of Pope Innocent, tha^ 
Fenelon erred by loving God too much, raid Bossuet by loving 
his ne ighbour too hlllc Of Lite years, howev'er, Bossuet liav 
found powerful defenders ; and if they liave not cleared hb 
character from reproach, they have certainly managed to prov 0 
that Fenelon's methods of controversy were not much better 
than his. One of the resulls of the quairel was I'Vnelon’s banish- 
ment from court ; fur Louis XIV. had ardently taken Bossuct's 
side, and brought all the batteries of French influence to bear on 
the pope. Immediately on the outbreak of the controversy, 
FtWlon was exiled to his diocese, and during the last eighteen 
years of his life he was C 3 iilv onre allowed to leave it 

To Cambrai, accordingly, all his energies were now directed. 
Even Saint-Simon allows that his episcopal duties were perfectly 
performed. Tours of inspection, repeated several limes a vear, 
brought him into touch with every coFiier of his diocese It wa:> 
administered with great strlctnc^s, and vet on broad and liberal 
lines. There was no bureaucratic fussiness, no seeking after 
popularity ; but eve • y man, whether grcait or small, was treated 
exactly as became liis station in the world. And Saint-Simon 
bears the same wit ness to his government of his palace. There he 
lived with all the piety of a true jiastor, v ct with all tlie dignity of a 
great nobleman, who was still on evctllcnt terms with the world 
But his magnitkence made no one angrv, for it w'as kept up 
chiefly lor the sake of otheis, and was exactly propoitionate to 
his place. With all its luxuncs and courtly case, his house 
remained a true bishop's p.ilace, breathing the strictest discipline 
and restraint. And of all this chastened dignity the arclibishop 
was himself the ever-picscnt, ev er-inimitable model — in all that 
he did the pcrlcct churchman, in all the high-bred nob’e, in all 
things, also, tlie author of 1 elemaque. 

The one great blot on this ideal existence was his persecution of 
the Jansenists (sec Jansenism). His ihcoiics of life were ver)' 
different from theirs ; and thev had taken a strong line against 
his Maxims of the Saints^ holding that visionary theories of 
perfection were ill-fitted for a world where even the holiest could 
scarce be saved, 'lo suppress them, and to gam a better market 
for his own ideas, he was even ready to strike up an alliance with 
the Jesuits, and lorce on a rchjctant Fiance the doctrine of papal 
inlallihilitv Ills time wais much better emplo)ed in fitting his 
old pupil, Burgundv, for a kingship that nev er came. Louis XIV. 
seldom allowed them to meet, but for years they corresponded ; 
and nothing is more vadmirable than the mingled tact and firmness 
with wdiich Fenelon spoke his mind about the piincc’s faults. 
This exchange of letters became still more fitqucnt in 1711, 
when the wretched dauphin died and left Burgundy heii 
apparent to the throne Fenelon now' w rote a sci ics ot memorable 
criticisms on the government of Louis XI accompanied by 
projects of reform, not always quite so wise. For his practical 
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political service was to act as an alarm-bell. ^luch more clearly 
than most men, he saw that the Bourbons were tottering to their 
fall, but how to prevent that fall he did not know. 

Not that any amount of knowledge would have availed. In 
1712 Burgundy died, and with him died all his tutor s hopes of 
reform. From this moment his health began to fail, though he 
mustered strength enough to write a remarkable JMter to the 
French Academy in the autumn of 1714. This is really a series of 
general reflections on the literary movement of his time. As in 
his political theories, the critical element is much stronger than 
the constructive fu'nelon w'as feeling his way away from the 
rigid standards of I^oileau to ** a Sublime so simple and familiar 
that all may understand it.” But some of his methods were 
remarkably erratic ; he was anxious, for instance, to abolish 
verse, as unsuited to the genius of the I'rench. In other respecli», 
however, he was far before his age. 'J'he 17 th ccntuiy^ had treated 
literature as it treated politics and religion ; each of the three 
was cooped up in a water-tight compartment by itsdf. Fenelon 
was one of tlie first to break down these partition- walls, and 
insist on viewing all three as products of a single spirit, seen at 
different angles. 

A few weeks after the Letter was written, Fenekm met with a 
carriage-accident, and the sliock pro\’ed too much for his en- 
feebled frame. On Uie 7th of Januaiy 1715 he died at the age of 
63. Ever since, his cltaracter has been a rnuch-discAissed enigma. 
Bossuet can only be tho\*ght of as Uie high-priest of autlK>rity 
and common-sense ; but F^ndon has been made by turns into a 
sentimentalist, a mystical smnt, an iSth-century philosophe, 
an ultramontane churchman and a hysterical hypocrite. And 
each of tliese views, except tlie last, contains an element of taith. 
More than most men, F^ndon wanders between two worlds — 
one dead, the other powerleas to he born.” He came just at a 
time when the charactt^rrittc ideas of the 17th ccntuiA^— the ideas 
of Louis XIV., of Bossuet and Boilcau-— fuid lost their savour, 
and before another creed could arise to take their place. Hence, 
like most of those who break away from an established order, he 
seems by turns a revolutionist and a reactionary. Such a man 
expresses his ideas much better by word of mouth than in the 
cold formality of print ; and Fonclon’s contemporaries thought 
far more highly of his conversation than his books. That 
downright, gossiping German princess, the duchess of Orleans, 
cared little for the A 4 axtm ^ ; but she \n<\s enraptured by their 
author, and his ugly face, ah skin and bone, though he laughed 
and talked quite nnaffect^ly and easily.” An observt^r of very 
different mettle, the great law}-er d’Aguesseau, dwells on the 
“ noble singularity, that gave him an almost pn^phetic air. V'ct 
he was neither passionate nor masterful. Though in reality he 
governed other&, it was always by seeming to give way ; and he 
reigned in society as much by the attraction of his manners as 
by the superior virtue of his parts. Under his hand the most 
trifling subjects gained a new importance ; yet he treated the 
gravest with a toiKh so light that he seemed to have invented the 
sciences rather than learnt them, for he was always a creator, 
always original, and himself was imitable of none,” Still better is 
Saint-Simon's portrait of Fenelon as he appeared about tlie time 
of his appointment to Camhrai— -tall, thin, well-built, exceedingly 
pale, with a great nose, eyes from which fire and genius poured in 
torrents, a face curious and unlike any other, yet so striking and 
attractive that, once seen, it couM not be forgotten. There were 
to be found the most contradictory qualities in perfect agreement 
with each other— gravity and courtliness, earnestness and gaiety, 
the man of learning, the noble and the bishop. But all centred in 
an air of high-bred dignity, of graceful, polished seemliness and 
wit — it cost an effort to turn away one’s eves. 

Authorities — The best complete edition of Fenelon was brought 
out by the abl>e Gossc^m of Saint Sulpice (10 vols , Pans, 1850* 
Gosselin abo edited the Ihsiotrc de Fhielnn^ by Cardmal Bausset 
{4 volb , Pans, 185,0) Modern authorities arc Fdnchn d Camhrat 
(Pans, 1 88s), by Emmanuel de Broshe , Fhiclon, bv Paul Janet 
(Pans, 1802) ; Bossii0'tt Fdnelon, bv L Crousle (2 vols , Pans, 1894) ; 
J . I^emaitrc, Finelon (i^ o) In English there are Flnelnn^ Aii Friends 
and Enemies^ by Sanders (igoi) , and Francois de Phielon^ 

by Lord St Cyres (190CA ; see also the Quavtcrly Review for January 
1902 anf M Masson, Fenelon et Madame Giiyon {t 0 ^ 7 ) (St. C) 


FENESTELLA, Roman historian and encyclopaedic writer 
flourished in the reign of Tiberius. If the notice in Jerome b( 
correct, he lived from 52 b c to \ D. 19 (according to others 35 r>.C.- 
A n 36). Taking \'arro for his model, kenestella was one of the 
chief representatives of the new style of historical wilting which, 
in the place of the brilliant descriptive jiictures of Livy, discussed 
curious and out-of-the-w ay incidents and custtinis of political and 
social life, including literary^ histoiy. He was the author of an 
A finales ) probably from the earliest limes down to his own days. 
The fragments indiciUe the great variety of subjects discussed : 
the origin of the appeal tx) the people (proimcaiio ) ; the use of 
elephants in the circus games ; the wearing of gold rings ; the 
introduction of the oln’e tree ; the material for making the toga j 
the cultivation of the soil ; ccrt.iin details as to the lives of Cicero 
and Terence. The w'ork was vcr\* much used (mention is made of 
an abridged edition) by Pliny the elder, Asconius Pedianus (the 
commentator on Cicero), Nonius, and the j)hilolv)gi&ts. 

Fragments m II Peter, iroruin Romanoritm fiagmcnta 

(1883) ; sec also monogiaplis by L Mercklm {1844) and J Poeth 
(1840), M Sclmwz, (iCSihu hte dn 10m J itt l <1 2 (igoi) , Tenffel, 
JIni of Roman 1 .ita aiuK’^ n 2 59 A work published Under the name of 
L Fcncstella (/>e magntraiihm et saierdotn^ Romamutm^ 1510) is 
really by A 1 ) Fiocclu, canon and papal secretary, and was subse- 
qirently published a-s by him (unclci the latmi/ed foim of his name, 
rli>ccuh), edited by Aegidius WiLsius (1561) 

FENESTRATION (from 0 . Fr. jencAre, modern fenetre, L^at. 
fenestra, a window, connected w’ith Gr. (/iatVetr, to show), an 
architectural term applied to the arrangement of windows on the 
front of a building, more especially when, in the absence of 
columns or pilasters separating them, they constitute its chief 
architectural embellishment. The term “ feneslral ” is given to a 
fran^e or chassis ” cm which oiled paper or thin cloth was 
strained to keep out wind and ram when the windows were not 
glazed. 

FENIANS^ or Fenian P>kotheriiood, the name of a modern 
Irish- .^nerican revolutionary secret society, founded in America 
by John O’Mahony (i8iC)-itS77) m 1858. The name was derived 
from an anglicized \'erbion of //«//«, fhnne^ the legendary band 
of warriors m Ireland led by the hero Find Mac Cumaill (see 
Finn Mac Cocit. ; and Celt : Celtic lAtcralure : Irish ) ; and it 
was given to his organizatwjn of conspirators by O'Mahony, who 
was a Celtic scholar and had IraiLslated KeaU rig’s Tfts'lory of 
Ireland in 1857. After the collapse of Vv’ilhmn Smith O’Brien’s 
attempted rising in 1848, O’Mulionv, who was concerned in it, 
escaped abroad, and since had been Indng in New York. 
James Stephens, another of tlie “ men of 184S,” had established 
himself in Pans, and was in correspondence with O’Mahony 
and other disaflectcd Irishmen at home and abroad. A club 
called the Phoenix National and Literary bocicty, with Jeremiah 
Donovan (afterwanls known as O’Donovan Rossa) among its 
more jxominent members, had recently been formed at bkib- 
bereon ; and under the influence of Stephens, who visited it in 
May 1858, it became the centre of preparations for armed re- 
bellion. About the same time O’Maliony in the United States 
establislued the “ Fenian Brotherhood,” whoso members bound 
tliemsclves by an oath of “ allegiance to the Irish Republic, now 
virtually established,” and swore to take up arms vhen ciJIcd 
upon and to yield implicit obedience to the commands of their 
superior officers The object of Stephens, O’Maliony and other 
leaders of the movement was to form a great league of Irishmen 
in all parts of the world against British rule in Ireland. The 
organization was modelled on that of the French Jacobins at the 
Revolution ; there was a “ Ckimmittec of Public Safety ” in 
Paris, with a number of subsidiary committees, and affiliated 
clubs ; Its operivtions were conducted secretly by unknown and 
irresponsible leaders ; and it had ramifications in every part of 
the world, tlie Fenians,” as they soon came to be generally 
called, being found in Australia, South America, Canada, and 
above all in the United States, as well as in the large centres 
of population in Great Britain such as Ixmdon, Manchester 
and Glasgow. It is, however, noteworthy that Fenianism 
never gained much hold on the tenant-farmers or agricultural 
labourers in Ireland, although the scurrilous press by which it 
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was supported preached a savage vendetta against the land- 
owners, who were to be shot down “as we shoot robbers an<l 
rats/’ 1 The movement was denounced by the priests of the 
Catholic Church, 

it was, however, some few years after the foundation of the 
Fenian J^rotherhood before it made much headway, or at all 
events before much was heard of it outside the organization 
ils.dt, though It is probable that large* nurnliers of recruits had 
enrolled themselves in its “ circles.” The Phoenix ( liib con- 
spiracy in Kerry was easily crushed by the government, who 
hiJ accurate knowledge from an informer of wliat was going on 
Some twenty ringleaders were put on trial, including Donovan, 
an 1 wii('n tb»'’^ jileaded guilty were, with a single exception, 
treated with t unspicuous leniency. Jiut after a convention Ivld 
at C hu ago under O'Mahony’s presidency in November 1863 
the movement began to show signs of hie. Al>out the same time 
th3 Irish Ptoflc, a revolutionary journal of extreme violence, was 
.started m Dublin liy Stephen.*;, and for two years was allov^ed 
Without mo]L^tallon by the government to advocate armed 
rebellion, and to ajipeal for aid to Irishmen who had had military 
training in the Amc nc-an Ci\ il W ar. At the close of that war in 
1865 numbers of Irish who had Ijome arms Hocked to Ireland, 
and the plans for a rising matured 7 Iv govenimcnt, ell served 
as usii.d by informers, now took adion. In September 1865 tlw* 
Jnsh Pto/dc \vns sMp])ressed, and several of the more prominent 
E'enians wcie s<mtcnLed to terms of penal servitude ; Stephens, 
through the connivance of a prison tvarder, escaped to France. 
The Ilabe.is ( orjius Art was suspended in the beginning of 1866, 
anrl a consi<lcrsible number of ])ersons were arrested. Stephens 
issued a bornbasUc prodamation in America announcing an 
imminent neral rising in Ireland ; but he was himself soon 
afterwaids deposed by his confederates, among \\hom dissension 
had broken out. A few Insh-American officers, vho landed at 
Cork in the expexlatiun of commanding an army against England, 
W'oic locked up in gaol; some petty disturbances in Limcnck 
and iverry weic easily suppressed by the police. 

In the United States, however, the Fenian l^rotherliood, now 
under tile presidency of W. K. Roberts, continuc’d plotting. 
'I'hey raised money by the issue of bonds in the ruirae of the 

Iiisli Republic,” which were bought by the credulous in the 
expectation of their being honoured when irekmd should be 
“ a nai ion om <* again ” A 1 trge quantity of arms was purch ised, 
and preparations were openly made for a raid into Canada, which 
the lJnitt*<l States government took no steps tt) prevent. It was 
indeed believed that 17 esiclcnt Andrew Johnson uas not indis- 
posed to tiiin the movement to account in the settlement of the 
Alabama claims The J^'enian “ secretary for war ” was General 
T. W. Sweeny (1820-1892), who temporarily (Jan. 1865-Nov. 
1866) was struck ofT the Aincncaii army list. I'he command 
of Iho expedition was entrusted to John O'Neill, who cTossed the 
Niigara river at the head of some 800 men on the ist of June 
i86v), and captured Fort Erie. Rut large numbers of his men 
deserted, and at Ridgeway the Fenians w'ere routed by a battalion 
of Canadian volunteers. On the 3rd of June the remnant sur- 
rendered to the American warship “ Michigan ” ; and the tardy 
issue of President Johnson’s proclamation enforcing the laws 
of neutrality brought the raid to an ignominious end ; the 
prisoners were released, and the arms taken front the raiders 
wore, according to llenri Le Caron, ‘‘returned to the Fenian 
organization, only to be used for the same purpose some four 
years later.” In December 1867, John O'Neill became president 
of the Brotherhood in America, which in the follow mg year held 
a great convention in Philadeiphio attended by over 400 properly 
accredited delegates, while 6000 Fenian soldiers, armed and in 
uniform, paraded the streets. At this convention a second in- 
vasion of C'anada was determined upon : while the news of the 
Clerkcnvvcll cx])losion in London (see below) was a strong in- 
centive to a \ igorous policy. Le Caron (^7 v ), who, while acting 
as a secret agent of the English government, held the position 
of “ inspector-general of the Irish Republican Army/’ asserts 
that ha “ dislribiited fifteen thousand stands of arms and almost 
3 O’Connor Morris, Ireland p. 195. 
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three million rounds of ammunition in the care of the many 
trusted men stationed between Ogdensburg and St Albans,” in 
preparation for the intended raid. It took place m April 1870, 
and proved a failure not less rapid or complete than the attempt 
ol 1866. The 1 enians under O’Neill’s c^immand crossed the 
CanadiwXn frontier near Franklin, Vt , but were dtspcrsecl by a 
single volley from Canadian volunteers: while O’Ntill himself 
was promptly arrested l»v the United States authorities acting 
under the orders of President Grant. 

Meantime in Ireland, after the suppression of the Insh People, 
disaffection had continued to smoulder, and during the latter 
jiart of 1866 Stephens endeavoured to raise funds in America 
tor H fresh rising planned for the foll(/wmg }x*ar. A bold move 
on the part of the Fenian ‘‘cirdcs^’ in J.anciishire had been 
com cried in co-oi)cu:ation with the movement in Ireland. An 
attack was to Ijc made oa Chester, the arms stored in the castle 
were to be st'ized, tlic telegraph wires cut, the roJluvg stock on 
the railway U) be appropmted for transport to Holyhead, where 
shipping was to be sciz<‘(l euid a dcsccmt made on Dublin IxTorc the 
authorities should hav'e time to mterfere. 'ihK schcroe was 
frustrat€M:l by information given to the government by tlie in- 
former John Joseph Corydon, one of Stephens's most trusted 
agents. Some insignificant outbreaks in the south and west of 
Ireland lorought “ the rebellion of 1S67 “ to an ignominious close. 
Most of the ringk*aders were arrested, but although some of them 
were sentenced to death none was executed. On the iilh of 
Septemlxr 1867, Cnlonel Tliomas J. Kelly, “ deputy central 
organizer of the Irish Rtpuldic,’’ one of the most dangerous of 
the Pieman coaspir«itors, vnos arrested in Manchester, whither 
he had gone from J>)iibhn to attend a council of the English 
“ centres,” together with a companion, Captain Deasy. A plot 
to effect the rescue of these prisoners was hatched by Edward 
Ok\Ie:ihrr Condon with other Manchester Fenians ; and on the 
i8th of September, while Kelly and Deas) were being conveyed 
through the city from the court-house, the prison van was 
attacked by Femans armed with rev’olvers, and in the scuffle 
police-sergeant Brett, who was seated inside the van, was shot 
dead. Condon, Allen, 3 ..arkin, Maguire and O'Brien, who had 
taken a prominent jurt in the rescue, were arrested. All five 
were sentenced to death ; but Condon, who was an American 
citizen, vCas respited at the request of the United States govern- 
ment, lus senlcnro Ixing commuted to pen.vl servitude for life, 
and Maguire was granted a pardon. Allen, Larkin, and O’Brien 
were hanged on the 23rd of November for the murder of Brett. 
Attempts were made at the time, and have since been repeated, 
to show that these men were unjustly sentenced, the contention 
of ihcir sympathizers being, first, that as “ political offenders ” 
they should not have been treated as ordinary murderers , and, 
secondly, that as they had no deliberate intention to kill the 
police- sergeant, the shot that caused lus death having been fired 
for the purpose of breaking open the lock of the van, the crime 
was at worst that of manslaughter. But even if these pleas rest 
on a correct statement of the facts they have no legal validilv . 
and they afford no warrant for the title of the “Manchester 
martyrs ” by which these criminals arc remembered among the 
more extreme nationalists in Ireland and America. Kelly and 
Deasy escaped to the United States, where the former obtained 
employment in the New York custom-house. 

In the same month, November 1867, one Richard Burke, who 
had been employed by the Pcnians to purchase arms in Birming- 
liam, was arrested and lodged m C lerlvcnwell prison in London. 
\\ hile he was awaiting trial a wall of the prison was blown down 
by gunpowder, the explosion causing the death of twelve persons, 
and the maiming of some hundred and twenty others. This 
outrage, for which Michael Barrett suffered the death penally, 
povvcTfully influenced \V E. Gladstone in deciding tliat the 
Protestant Church of Ireland should be disestablished as a con- 
cession to Irish disaffection. In 1870, Michael Davitt (q*v.) was 
sentenced to fifteen years’ penal servitude for participation in 
the Fenian conspiracy ; and before he w'as released on ticket of 
leave the name P'enian had become practically obsolete, though 
the ‘‘ Irish Republican Brotherhood ” and other organizations 
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m Ireland and auroad cairied on the same tradition and pursued 
the same policy in later years. In 1879, John Devoy, a member 
of the Fenian Brotherhood, promoted a “ new departure ” in 
America, by which the “ physical force party allied itself with 
the “ constitutional movement ” under the leadership of C. S. 
Parnell (q.v.) ; and the political conspiracy of the Fenians was 
combined with the agrarian revolution inaugurated by the Land 
League. 

See William O'Connor Morris, Ireland from jygS to jSqS (London, 
1898) , Two Centura's of Irish History ^ i 6 i)i-iiiyOy edited by R. Barry 
O'Brien (London, 1907) ; Henri Le Caron, TwentV’five Years tn the 
Secret Service (London, 1892) ; Patrick J. P. Tynan, The Irish National 
Invincihles and their Times (I^ondon, i8qO) , Justin M'Carthy, A 
History of our own Times (4 vols , London, 1880). (R. j. M.) 

FENNEL, Foenicidinn vulgar e (also known as h\ capillaceum)y 
a perennial plant of the natural order Hmbelliferae, from 2 to 
3 or (when cultivated) 4 ft. in height, having leaves three or four 
times pinnate, with numerous linear or awLshaped segments, 
and glaucous compound umbels of about 15 or 20 rays, with 
no involucres, and small yellow flowers, the petals incurved at 
the tip. The fruit is laterally compressed, five-ridged, and has a 
large single resin-canal or “ vitta ” under each furrow. The plant 
appears to be of south European origin, but is now met with in 
various parts of Britain and the rest of temperate Europe, and 
in the west of Asia. The dried fruits of cultivated plants from 
Malta have an aromatic taste and odour, and are used for the 
preparation of fennel water, valued for its carminative properties. 
It is giv'en in doses of i to 2 oz., the active principle being a 
volatile oil which is probably the same as oil of anise. The 
shoots of fennel arc eaten blanched, and the seeds are used for 
flavouring. The fennel seeds of commerce are of several sorts. 
Sweet or Roman fennel seeds arc the produce of a tall perennial 
plant, with umbels of 25-30 rays, which is cultivated near Nismes 
in the south of France ; they are elliptical and arched in form, 
about I in. long and a quarter as broad, and are smooth exter- 
nally, and of a colour approaching a pale green. Shorter and 
straighter fruits are obtained from the annual variety of F. 
vul^are known as F. Fanmorium (Panmuhtm) or Indian fennel, 

’ id are employed in India in curries, and for medicinal purposes. 
Other kinds arc the Orman or Saxon fruits, brownish-green in 
colour, and between J and \ in m length, and the broader but 
smaller fruits of the wild or bitter fennel of the south of France. 
A variety of fennel, F. dulce, having the stem compressed at the 
base, and the umbel 6-8 rayed, is grown in kitchen-gardens for 
the sake of its leaves. 

Giant fennel is the name applied to the plant Ferula communis y 
a member of the same natural order, and a fine herbaceous plant, 
native in the Mediterranean region, where the pith of the stem 
IS used as tinder. Hog’s or sow fennel is the species Peucedamim 
officinale, another member of the Dm belli ferae. 

FENNER, DUDLEY {c, 1558 1587), English puritan divine, 
was born in Kent and educated at (ambriilge University, 
d’here he became an adherent of Thomas Cartwright (1535 -1603), 
and publicly expounded his prcsbyterian views, with the result 
that he was obliged to leave Cambridge without taking his degree 
For some months he seems to have assisted the vicar of Cran- 
brook, Kent, but it is doubtful whether he receiv^ed ordination 
He next followed Cartwright to Antwerp, anrl, having received 
ordination according to rite of the Reformed church, assisted 
Cartwright for several years m preaching to the English con- 
gr^g^tion there. The lenienev shown bv Archbishop Grindal to 
puritans encouraged him to return to England, and he became 
curate of Cranbrook in 1583 In the same year, howevTr, he was 
one of seventeen Kentish ministers suspended for refusing to sign 
an acknowlerlgmcnt of the queen’s supremacy and of the .authority 
of the Prayer Book and articles. He v/as imprisoned for a time, 
but eventually reamed his liberty and spent the remainder of 
his life as chaplain in the Reformed church at Middleburgh. 

list of his authentic works is given in Cooper’s Athcnae Canta- 
bri^ien^e<i (Cambridge, 1858-1861) They rank among the be.st 
expositions of the jpj^ciplcs of puntanism. 

FENNY STRA^ORD, a market town in the Buckingham 
parliamentary division of Buckinghamshire, England, 48 m. 


N.W. by N. of London on a branch of the London & North- 
Western railway. Pop. of urban district (1901), 4799. It lies 
in an open valley on the west (left) bank of the Ouzel, where the 
great north-western road from London, the Roman Watling 
Street, crosses the stream, and is i m. E. of Bletchley, an im- 
portant junction on the main line of the North-Western railway. 
The church of St Martin was built (c. 1730) on the site of an older 
church at the instance of Dr Browne Willis, an eminent antiqiiar) 
(d. 1760), buried here; but the building has been greatly enlarged. 
A custom instituted by Willis on St Martin’s day (November 
nth) includes a service in the church, the firing of some small 
cannon called the “ Fenny Poppers,” and other celebrations. 
The trade of the town is mainly agricultural. 

FENRIR, or Fenrls, in Scandinavian mythology, a water- 
demon in the shape of a huge wolf. He was the offspring of Loki 
and the giantess Angurboda, who bore two other children, 
Midgard the serpent, and Hel the goddess of death. Jumi ir grew 
so large that the gods were afraid of him and had him chained np. 
But he broke the first two chains. The third, however, was 
made of the sound of a cat’s footsteps, a man’s beard, the roots 
of a mountain, a fish’s breath and a bird’s spittle. This magic 
bond was too strong for him until Ragnarok (Judgment Day), 
when he escaped and swallowed Odin and was in turn slam by 
Vidar, the latter’s son. 

FENS,^ a district in the east of England, possessing a distinctive 
history and peculiar characteristics. It lies west and south of 
the Wash, in Lincolnshire, Huntingdonshire, Cambridgeshire and 
Norfolk, and extends over more than 70 m. in length (Lincoln to 
Cambridge) and some 35 m. m maximum breadth (Stamford li) 
Brandon in Suffolk), its area being considerably over half a 
million acres. Although low and fiat, and seamed by innumerable 
water-courses, the entire region is nut, as the Roman name oi 
Melans Aestiiarium would imply, a river estuary, but a bay of the 
North Sea, silted up, of which the Wash is the last remaining 
portion. Hydrographically, the bens emlirace the lower parts 
of the drainage-basins of the rivers Witham, Welland, Nene 
and Great Ouse , and against these streams, as against the 
ocean, they arc protected l)y earthen embankments, 10 to 15 ft. 
high. As a rule the drainage water is lift(‘d off the Eons into 
the rivers by means of steam-pumps, formerly by windmills. 

General History. - According to fairly ci edible tradition, llie 
first systematic attempt to drain the Fens was made by the 
Romans, They dug a catchwatcr dram (as the artificial fcnland 
water-courses are called), the Caer or Car D>kc, from Lincoln to 
Ramsey (or, according to Stukcley, as far as Cambridge), along 
the western edge of the Fens, to carry off the preeipitation of the 
higher districts which border the fenland, and ('onstructed 
alongside the Welland and on the seashore earthen embankments, 
of which some 150 m. survive. Mr S. H Miller is disposed to 
credit the native British inhabitants of the Fens with having 
executed certain of these works. The Romans also carried 
causeways over the country. After their departure from 
Britain m the first half of the 5th century the J’cns fell into 
neglect ; and despite the preservation of the woodlands for the 
purposes of the chase by the Norman and early Plantagcnet 
kings, and the unsuccessful attempt which Richard de Rulos, 
chamberlain of William the Conciucror, made to drain Deeping 
Fen, the fenland region became almost everywhere waterlogged, 
and relapsed to a great extent into a stale of nature. Tn addition 
to this it was ravaged by serious inundations of the sea, for 
example, in the years 1178, 1248 (or 1250), 1288, 1322, 1335, 
1467, 1571. Yet the fenland was not altogether a wilderness ot 
reed-grown marsh and watery swamp. At various spots, mote 
particulaily in the north and in the south, there existed islands of 
firmer and higher ground, resting generally on the boulder clays ot 
the Glacial epochs and on the inter-Glacial gravels of the Palaeo- 
lithic age. In these isolated localities members of the monastic 

' The word “ fen," a general term for low mar'ihy land or bog, is 
common to Teutonic languages, cf, Dutch ven or vlch^ Cjcf Tenney 
Fehriy Goth, faniy mud , the Indo-European root is seen in C.r. trrfKos, 
mud, Uat. paluSy marsh. The word “ bog ” is from the Irish or 
Gaelic bogachy formed from Celtic bogy soft, and meaning theiefore 
soft, swampy ground 
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orders (especially at a later date the Cistercians) began to settle 
after about the middle of the 7th century. At Mcdeshampstcad 
{i,e, Peterborough), F 3 ly, Crowland, Ramsey, Thorney, Spald- 
ing, Peakirk, Svvinobhcad, Tattershall, Kirkstcad, Bardney, 
Sempringliam, Bourne and numerous other places, they made 
settlements and built churches, monasteries and abbeys. In 
spite ot the inc ursions of the predatory Northmen and Danes in 
the 9th and loth centuries, and of the disturbances consequent 
upon the establishment of the Camp of Refuge by Hereward the 
Wake in the fens of the Isle of Ely in the nth century, these 
scattered outposts continued to shed rays of civilization across 
the lonely Fenland down to the dissolution of the monasteries in 
the reign of Henry VI II. Then they, too, were partly overtaken 
by the fate which befell the rest of the Fens ; and it was only in 
the end of the 18th and the beginning of the 19th century that the 
complete drainage and reclamation of the Fen region was finally 
effected. Attempts on a considerable scale were indeed made to 
reclaim them m the 17th century, and the work as a whole forms 
one of the most remarkable chapters of the industrial history of 
England. Thus, the reclamation of the Witham Fens was taken 
up by Sir Anthony Thomas, the earl of Lindsey, Sir William 
Killigrcw, King C harles L, and others in 1631 and succeeding 
years ; and that of the Deeping or Welland Fens in 1638 by Sir 
W. Ayloff, Sir Anthony Thomas and other adv^enturers,” after 
one Thomas Lovell had ruined himself in a similar attempt in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. The carl of Lindsey received 24,000 
acres for his work. Charles L, declaring himself the “ under- 
taker ” of the Holland Fen, claimed 8000 out of Us 22,000 acres 
as his share. 

A larger work than these, however, was the drainage of the 
fens of the Nenc and the Great Ouse, comprehending the wide 
tract known as the Bedford level. This district took name from 
the agreement of Francis, earl of Bedford, the principal land- 
holder, and thirteen other adventurers, with Charles 1. in 1634^ to 
drain the level, on condition of receiving 95,000 acres of the 
reclaimed land. A partial attempt at drainage had been made 
(1478-1490) by John Morton, when bishop of Ely, who constructi d 
Morton’s Learn, from Peterborough to the sea, to carry the 
waters of the Nene, but this also proved a failure. An ai't was 
passed, moreover, in 1602 for effecting its reclamation , and Lord 
Chief- Justice Popham (whose name is preserved in Popham’s 
Eau, S.E. of Wisliech) and company of J.ondoners began the 
work in 1605 ; but the first effectual attempt was that of 1634. 
The work was largely directed by the Dutch engineer Cornelius 
Vermuyden, who had begun work in the Fens in 1621, and w^us 
knighted in 1628. 

Three years after the agreement of the earl of Bedford and his 
partners with the king, after an outlay of £100^000 on the 
part of the company, the contract was annulled, on the fraudu- 
lent plea that the works were insufiicient ; and an offer was 
made by King Charles to undertake its completion on condition 
of receiving 57,000 acres in addition to the amount originally 
agreed on. This unjust attempt w^as frustrated by the breaking 
out of the civil war ; and no further attempt at drainage was 
made until 1649, when the parliament reinstated the carl of 
Bedford’s successor in his father’s rights. After an additional 
outlay of £300,000, the adventurers received 95,000 acres of 
reclaimed land, according to the contract, wIiilIi, however, fell 
far short of repaying the expense of the undertaking. In 1664 a 
royal charter was obtained to incorporate the company, which 
still exists, and carries on the concern under a governor, 6 
bailiffs, 20 conserv^ators, and a commonalty, each ot whon must 
possess 100 acres of land in the level, and has a voice in the election 
of officers. The conserv'ators must each possess not less than 280 
acres, the governor and bailiffs each 400 acres. The original 
adventurers had allotments of land according to their interest of 
the original 95,000 acres; but Charles 11., on granting the 
charter, took care to secure to the crown a lot of 12,000 acr(‘S out 
of the 95,000, which, however, is held under the directors, 
whereas the allotments are not held in common, though subject 
to the laws of the corporation. The level was divided in 1697 into 
three parts, called the North, Middle, and South Levels — the 
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second being separated from the others by the Nene and Old 
Bedford rivers. 

These attempts failed owing to the determined opposition of 
the native fenrnen (“ stilt-w’alkers ”), whom the drainage and 
appropriation of the unenclosed fenlands would deprive of 
valuable and long-i njoyed rights of commonage, turbarv^ (turf- 
cutting), fishing, fov, ling, &c. Oliver Cromwell is said to have put 
himself at their head and succeeded m stopping all the ojierations. 
When he became Protei tor, however, he sanctioned Vermiiydcn’s 
plans, and Scottish prisoners taken at Dunbar, and Dutch 
prisoners taken by Blake in his victor}^ over Van IVomp, were 
employed as the w'orkers. Vermuyden’s system, however, was 
exclusively Dutch ; and while perfectly suited to Holland it did 
not meet all the necessities of East Anglia. He confined his 
attention almiist exclusivTly to the inland draining and embank- 
ments, and did not provide sufficient outlet for the waters them- 
selves into the sea. 

Holland and other Fens on the west side of the V’itham w'ere 
finally drained in 1767, although not without much rioting and 
lawlessness ; and a striking account of the wonderful improve- 
ments effected by a generation later is recorded in Arthur \ oung’s 
General View of the Agriculture of the County of Lincoln (Londf)n, 
1799)* The East, West and Wildmore Fens on the east side of the 
Witham w'ere drained in 1801-1807 by John Rennie, who carried 
off the precipitation whic h fell on the higher grounds by catch- 
water drams, on the principle of the Roman Car Dyke, and 
improv^ed the outfall of the ri\ er, so that it might the more easily 
discharge the Fen water which flowed or was pumped into it. 
The Welland or Deeping Fens were drained in 1794, 1801, 1824, 
1837 and other years. Almost the only portion of the original 
wild Fens now remaining is Wicken Fen, which lies east of the 
river Cam and south-east of the Isle of Ely. 

The Fen Rivers - The preservation of the Fens depends in an 
intimate and essential manner upon the preservation of the 
rivers, and especially of their banks. The Witham, known 
originally as the Grant Av^on, also called the Lirulis by Leyland 
{Itinerary y vol. mi p 41), and in Jean Ingelow’s High Tide on the 
Lincolnshire CoaAy is some 80 m. long, and drains an area of 1079 
sq. m. It ow'es its present condition to engineering works carried 
out in the yeans 1762-1764, 1865, 1881, and especially in 1880- 
1884. In 1 500 the riv'er was dammed immediately above Boston 
by a large sluice, the effect of which w'as not only to hinder free 
navigation up to Lincoln (to which city sea-going vessels used to 
penetrate in the i4lh and 15th centuries), but also to choke the 
channel below Boston with .sedimentary matter The sluice, or 
rather a new' structure made in 1764-1766, remains ; but the 
river below Boston has been materially improved (1880-1884), 
first by the construction of a new outfall, 3 m. m length, whereby 
the channel was not only straightened, but its current carried 
directly into deep water, without haMng to battle against the 
often shifting .sandbanks of the Wash ; and secondly, by the 
deepening and regulation of the river-bed up to Boston. The 
\V ciland, which is about 70 m. long, and drains an area of 760 sq. 
m., was made to assume its present shape and direction in 1620, 
1638, 1650, 1794, and 1835 and following years. The most 
radical alteration took place in 1794, when a new outfall was 
made from the confluence of the Glen (30 m. long) to the Wash, a 
distance of nearly 3 m. The Nene, 90 m. long, and draining an 
area of some 1077 sq m., was first regulated Iw Bishop Morton, 
and it was further improved in 1631, 1721, and especially, under 
plans by Rennie and Telford, in 1827-1830 and 1832. Ihe work 
done from 1721 onward consisted in straightening the lower 
reaches of the stream and in directing and deepening the outfalL 
The Ouse {q.v.) or Great Ouse, the largest of the fenland rivers, 
seems to have been deflected, at some unknown period, from a 
former channel connecting via the Old Croft river with the Nene, 
into the Little Ouse below Littleport ; and the courses of the two 
streams are now linked together by an elaborate network of 
artificial drains, the results of the great engineering works 
carried out in the Bedford Level in the 17th century. The old 
channel, starting from Earith, and known as the Old West river, 
carries only a small stream until, at a point above Ely, it joins the 

X, 9 
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Cam. The salient features of the plan executed by Vermuyden ^ 
for the carl of Bedford in the yeiu-s 1632-1653 were as follows: 
taking tlic division of the area made in 1697-1698 into (i.) the 
North Level, between the ri\er Welland and the river Xene ; (ii ) 
the Middle Level, between the Xene and the Old Bedford river 
(which was made at this time, ue 1630) ; and (111.) the South 
Level, from the Old Bedford river to the south-eastern border of 
the fenland. In the North Level the tt'elland was embanked, the 
New South Eau, PeaJvirk Drain, and Shire Drain made, and the 
existing main drains deepened and regulated. In the Middle 
Level the Xene was embanked from Peterborough to Guyhirn, 


^Iso the Ouse from Karith to Over, both places at the south-west 
edge of the fenland; the New Bedford ri\er was made from 
Earith to Denver, and the north side of the Old Bedford river and 
the south side of the New Bedford river were embanked, a long 
jiarrow wash,’' or overflow basin, being left between them ; 
several large iced ing-d rains were dug, including the Forty Foot or 
Vermuyden’s Drain, the Sixteen Foot river, Bevill’s river, and the 
Twenty Foot river ; and a new outfall was made for the Ncne, 
4iad Denver sluice (to dam the old circuitous Ouse) constructerl. 
In the South Level Sam’s Cut was dug and the rivers w’erc 
embanked. Since that period the mouth of the Ouse has been 
•straightened .above and below King’s Lynn (1795-1821), a new 
^straight cut made between Ely and Littleport, the North T^vcl 
Mam Drain jnd the Kiddle Level Drain constructed, and the 

^ Tlie apon which he proceeded are set forth in his 

^SQours$ito^(^^H$ of ike Otmt Formes {1O42), reprinted j 

in Fenlan^Notes and Queries (1898), pp. 26-38 and 81-87. 


meres of Ramsey, Whittlesey (1851-1852), &c., drained and 
brought under cultivation. A considerable barge traffic is 
maintained on the Ouse below St Ives, on the Cam up to Cam- 
biidge, the Lark and Ljttlc Ouse, and the network of navigable 
cuts between the New Bedford River and Peterborough. The 
Xene, though locked up to Northampton, and connected from 
that point with the Grand Junction canal, is practically unused 
above Wansford, and traffic is small except below Wisbech. 

The cffc'ct of the drainage schemes has been to lower the level 
of the fenlancLs generally by some 18 in., ow'ing to the shrinkage of 
the peat consequent upon the extraction of so much of its 
contained water ; and this again has tended, rin the one 
hand, to diminish the speed and eiosive jiower of the 
fenland riv'ers, and, on the otlier, to choke up their 
respective outfalls with the sedimentary matters which 
tliey theniseh es sluggishly roll seawards. 

the Wash. — From this it will be plain that the Wash 
(</ V ) is being silted up by liv^cnne detritus. The forma- 
tion of new dry land, known at first as “ marsh,” goes 
on, however, hut slowly During the centuries since 
the Romans are believed to hav(‘ ( onstruc ted the sea- 
banks which shut out the ocean, it is computed that 
an aica of not more than 60,000 to 70,000 acres has 
been won from the Wash, embanked, diained and 
brought more 01 less under cultivation The greatest 
gam has been at the direct head of the hay, between 
the Welland and the (h*eat Ouse, where the average 
annual accretion is estimated at to to tt lineal feet. 
On the Lincolnshire coast, farthir north, the av^orage 
annual gain has been not (juite 2 ft ; whilst on the 
opposite Norfolk coast it has been little more than 6 in 
annually. On the whole, some' 35,000 ac r(‘s were enclosed 
in the 17th centiir>", about ic),ooo ac res during the 18th, 
and about 10,000 acrc^s during the 19th century. 

The first comprehensive scheme for regulating the 
outfall channels and controlling the currents of the 
Fen rivers seems to be that proposed by Nathaniel 
Kinderley in 1751. His idea - was to link the Nene with 
the Ouse by means of a new' cut to be made through the 
marshland, and guide the united stream through a 
further new cut “ under Wotten and Wolverton 
through the Marshes till over against Inglcsthorp or 
Snetsham, and there discharge itself immediately into 
the Deeps of Lyn Channed.” In a similar way the 
Witham, ‘‘ when it has received the Welland from 
vSpalclliig,” was to be carried ” to some convenient place 
over against Wrangle or Friskney, Where it may be dis- 
chargee! into Boston Deeps.” This scheme was still 
further improved upon by Sir John Rennie, who, in a 
report which he drew up in 1839, recommended that the 
outfalls of all four rivers should be directed by means 
of fascinecl channels into one common outfall, and that 
the land lying between them should be enclosed as 
rapidly as it consolidated. By this means lie esti- 
mated that 150,000 acres would be won to cultivation. 
But beyond one or two abortive or half-hearted attempts, 
€.g. by the Lincolnshire Estuary Company in 1851, and in 
1876 and subsequent years by the Norfolk Estuary Company, 
no serious effort has ever been made to execute either of these 
schemes. 

CUmaU . — ^The annual mean temperature, as observed at Boston, 
in the period 1864-1885, is 48’7'' F. ; January, 36*5° ; July, 
62*8^; and as obsei-ved at Wisbech, for the period 1861-1875, 
49*1°. The average mean rainfall for the seventy-one years 
1830-1900, at Boston, was 22-9 in. ; at Wisbech for the fifteen 
years 1860-1875, 24*2 in., and for the fifteen years 1866-1880, 
26*7 in.; and at Maxey near Peterborough, 21*7 for the nine- 
teen years 1882-1900. Previous to the drainage of the Fens, 
ague, rheumatism, and other ailments incidental to a damp 

* Set forth in The Present State of the Navigation of the Towns of 
Lyn, Wubifach, Spalding and Boston (2nd ed , London, 1851), pp. 82 
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climate were widely prevalent, but at the present day the Fen 
country is as healthy as the rest of England ; indeed, there is 
reason to believe that it is conducive to longevity. 

Historical Notes — d'he earliest inhabitants of this region of 
whom wc have record were the British tribes of the Iceni con- 
federation ; the Romans, who subdued them, called them 
Concern or Coritani. In Saxon times the inluibitants of the 
Fens were known (c g. to Bede) as Gyrvii, and are described as 
traversing the country on stilts. Macaulay, writing of tl*ie year 
1689, gives to them the name of Breedlings, and dcscnlx's them 
as “a lialf-savage population ... who led an amphibious hie, 
sometimes vvadmg, sometimes rowing, from one islet of firm 
ground to another.” In the end of the i8th century those who 
dwelt in the remoter parts were scarcely mure civilized, being 
known to their neiglibours by the expressive term of “ Slodgers.” 
These rude fen-dwellers hevc in all ages been animated by a 
tenacious love of liberty. Boadicea, queen of the Iceni, the 
worthy foe of the Romans ; Hcreward the Saxon, who defied 
William the Cbnqueior; Cromwell and his Ironsides, are repre- 
sentative of the lenman’s spirit at its liest. The fen peasantr) 
showed a stubborn defence of their rights, not only when they 
resisted the encroachments and selfish appropriations of tlu* 
“ adventurers ” m the 17th century, in tlie Bedford Level, m 
Deeping Fen, and in the Witlixim hVns, and again in the i8th 
amtury, when Hollund Fen was finally enclosed, but also m the 
Peasants’ Rising of 1381, and in the PiJgrimage of Gnice in the 
reign of Henry VUI, So long as the Fens were unenclosed and 
thickly studded with immense “ forests ” of reeds, and innumer- 
able marshy pools and “ rows ” (channeL connecting the pools), 
they abounded in w'lld fowl, being regulaily frequented by various 
species of wild duck and gai-ganies, polchards, shov'clers, 

teals, widgeons, peewits, terns, grel>es, coots, water-hens, water- 
rails, red-shanks, lapwings, god-wits, whimbrcls, cranes, bitterns, 
herons, sw^ans, ruffs and reeves. Vast numbers of these were 
taken in decoys ^ and sent to the Ivondon markets At the .same 
time e<iually vast quantities of tanR‘ geese were reared in the 
Fens, and driven byroad - to London to be killed at J^lidiaelmas. 
Their down, feathers and quills (for i>enb) were also a considerable 
source of profit. The Fen waters, too, abiiundcd in fre.sh-water 
fish, es])ecially pike, perch, bream, temh, rud, dace, roach, eels 
and sticklebacks. Tlie Witham, on whose banks so many 
monasteries stood, was particularly famous for its pike ; us 
were certain of the monastic waters in the southern part of the 
Fens for their eels. 'I’he soil of the reclaimed Fens is of excep- 
tional fertility, being almost ev^ery where rich m humus, which is 
capable not only of producing verv^ heavy crops of wheat and 
other corn, but also of fattening live-stock with peculiar ease. 
Lincolnshire oxen were famous m Elual^ieth's tunc, and are 
specially singled out by Artiiur Young, ^ the breed being the 
shorthorn. Of the crops peculiar to the region it must sulfice to 
miention the old British dyc-plant woad, w hich is still grown on a 
small scale in two or three parishes immediately south of Boston , 
hemp, which was extensively grown in the i8Lli century, l)ut is 
not now planted ; and peppermint, which is occasionally grown, 
e.g. at Deeping and Wisbech. In the second half of the ipUi 
century the Fen country ao<.]uired a certain celebrity in the world 
of sport from the encouragement it gave to speed sJeating 
Whenever practicable, clmmpionship and other racing meetings 
arc held, chiefly at lattleport and Spalding. The little v illagc 
of Welney, between Ely and Wisbech, has produced some of the 
most notable of the typical Fen skaters^ e.g, “ Turkey ” Smart 
and “ Fish ” Smart. 

Apart from fragmentary ruins of the former monastic buildingb 
of Crowland, Kirkstead and other places, the Fen country ot 
Lincolnshire (division of Holland) is especially remarkable for 
the size and beauty of its parish churches, mostly built of 
Barnaok rag from Northamptonshire. Moreover, in the posses- 

1 For desenptions of these see Oldfield, Appendix, pp. 2-.4, of 
A Topographical and HiHoncal Account of Wainfieet (London, 18^9) ; 
and Miller and Skcrtchly, The Fenland, pp. 369-375. ^ ^ 

See De Foe’s account m A Tour through the astern Counties ^ 
jyss (1724-1725). 

General view, pp. 174- 194 and 288-304, 


sion of such buildings as Ely cathedral and the parish church 
of King’s Lynn, other parts of the Fens must be considered 
only less rich in ecclesiastical archiKeture. Using these fine 
opportunities, the Fen folk have long cultivated the science 
ol c^ompanologv. 

Dialed.— 0 \\\x)g to the comparative remoteness their 
geographical situation, and the relatively late period at which 
the Fens were definitely enclosed, the Fenmen hav'c preserved 
several dialectal features of a distinctive diaracttr, not the least 
interesting being their close kirujhip with the d<i>sical English 
of the present iLiy Professor E. E. Freeman {Longman's 
Magazine, 1875) reminded modern Ivnghshmen that it was a 
nativ'c of tlie Fens, ‘‘a Boiune man, who gave the English 
language Us present shape.” 'Ihis was Robert I^Ianning, or 
Robert of Brunno, wh(j in or about 1303 wrote The Handlyngc 
Synne. Tennyson's duileet poems, The NoitJurn Fanner, 8:c., 
do not reproduce the pure Fen dialect, but rather the dialect of 
the Wold (listrut of mid Linculndiire. 

Ai rHCjJunis hir William oj hnhanhnig and 

cd , Loiulon, 1 77 0 , \V El-'toMi, \ Ih'^toiXLal Account 
of the Gicdt I n rl (Lvnn, 17', W ('linpnian, I (Kfs a>i(i Femaxks 
relatu e to the il vlmm and tiu \i elland (Loston, j8ckj) , .S W*ells, 
and Dxainace of the Gnat Ltvil of th( i tn^ ^2 \oL , London, 
1828 ,111(1 iS^o), T Tlionip->C)ii, }lii,ioi\ of Tt (Xiostun, 1856), 
Baldwin Latiiam, F’apin> o)i ilii Dtainagi Ac / n ad l)Lloit the 
SocKtv ot Engmc<.rs, pd 1802 , N <>nd CExHlinan, 

Haudltook of Fen SKaGne (I-ondon, 1882^ , Moure, Assodated 
Axckitcctuud Socvetits* ittpvG^ and Fapeii> {it’^q, Fenluiid 
and QuaicSy and Lnuojn^hnc and passim; W H 

WheeJcT, 1 Jlistoiv of the Fins 0/ South LunoJashm , j)^) 223 et H‘q 
(2nd c*<X , Boston, 1897) A’arions phases ol Ei n life, mostly of the 
past, aic df'seubed m ('buries Kinj^slev's hhnxvard the Wake (Cam- 
bivdgc, 1800) , Baring Gould’s Cheap-Jaih Zita (London, 1893); 
Manvillt !■'( nil's Dnk o’ the X (London, 1887) , and J T Bcalb> 's 
A Daughter of the Fen (T.ondoii, 189b), (J. T. Be.) 

FENTON, EDWARD (d. 1603), English naeigator, son of 
Henry Fenton and brother of Sir Geoffrey Fenton ((j. 7 s), was a 
native of Nottinghamshire. In 1577 he sailed, in command of 
the “ Gabriel,” with Sir Maitin Frobishci a second expedition 
for the discovery of the north-west passage, and in the folluvMng 
year he look part as second in command in P'robisher’s third 
expeiiition, his ship being tlie “ Judith. ’ He was then employed 
m Ireland fur a tunc, but m 1582 he was put m charge of an 
expedition which was to sail round the Cape of Good Hope to the 
Moluccas and China, his instructions being to obtain any know^- 
Icdgc of the north-west passage that was possible without 
hindrance to his trade On this unsuccessful voyage he got 
no fartlicr than Brazil, and throughout he was engaged m 
quarrelling vvitii his officers, and especially with his lieutenant, 
William Hawkins, the nephew' of Sir John Hawkins, vNhom he had 
m irons when he arrived back in the Thames. Jri 1588 he had 
command of the Mary Rose,” one of the ships of the fleet that 
was formed to oppose the Armada. He died fifteen years after- 
wards. 

FENTON, ELIJAH (1683-1730), English poet, was born at 
Shelton near Newcastle-under-Lyme, of an old Staffordshire 
family, on the 25tli of May 1683. lie graduated from Jesus 
College, Caimbndpe, m 1704, but was prevented by religious 
scruples from taking orders. He accompanied the earl of Orrery 
to Flanders as private secretary , and on returning to England 
became assistant in a school at Headley, Suircy. being soon 
afterwards appointed master of the free grammar school at 
Sevenoaks in Kent. In 1710 he resigned his aj)pointm(mt in the 
expectation of a place from Lord Bohngbroke, but was dis- 
appointed. He then became tutor to Lord Brt)ghiU, son his 
patron Orrery. Fenton is remembered as the coadjutor of 
/Vlexander Pope in his translation of the Odyssey. He was re- 
sponsible for the first, fourth, nineteenth and twentieth books, for 
w'hich he received £300- He died at East Hampstead, Berkshire, 
on the i6lh of July 1730 He w'us buried in the parish church, 
and his epitaph was written by Pope. 

Fenton also published Oxford and Catnhndyc Misccttany Poems 
(1707) , Miscellaneous Poems (1717) , Manamne, :i tragedy (1723) ; 
an edition (1725) of Milton's poems, and one of Waller (17219) with 
elaliorate notes. See W. W. Lloyd, hU/ah Fenton, hiS Poetry and 
Fnendb 
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FENTON, SIR GEOFFREY {c, 1539-1608), English writer and 
politician, was the son of Henry Fenton, of Nottinghamshire. 
He was brother of Edward Fenton the navigator. lie is said 
to have visited Spain and Italy in his youth ; possibly he went 
to Paris m Sir Thomas Hob> ’s tram in 1566, for he was living 
there in 1567, when he wrote Ceriaine iragicall discourses wriUen 
oute of Frenche and iMfnt. I’his book is a free translation of 
Francois de Belleforcst’s French rendering of Matteo Bandello’s 
Novelle. Till iS7Q Fenton continued his literary labours, 
publishing Monophylo in 1572, Golden epistles gathered out of 
Guevarae's workes as other authors . . , i575; ^arlous re- 
ligious tracts of strong piotestant tendencies. In 1579 appealed 
the Historic of Guicitardint, translated out of French by G, F. 
and dedicated to Elizabeth. Through Lord Burghley he ob- 
tained, in 1580, the post of secretary to the new' lord deputy of 
Ireland, Lord Grey de Wilton, and thus became a fellow worker 
with the poet, Edmund Spenser. From this time Fenton 
abandoned literature and became a faithful if somewhat un- 
scrupulous servant of the crown. He was a bigoted protestant, 
longing to use the rack against “ the diabolicall secte of Rome,” 
and even advocating the assassination of the queen’s most 
dangerous subjects. He won Elizabeth’s confidence, and the 
hatred of all his fellow-workers, by keeping her informed of 
every one’s doings in Ireland. In 1587 Sir John Perrot arrested 
Fenton, but the queen instantly ordered his release. Fenton 
was knighted in 1589, and in 1590-1 591 he was m London as 
commissioner on the impeachment of Perrot. Full of dislike 
of the Scots and of James VI. (which he did not scruple to utter), 
on the latter’s accession Fenton’s post of secretary was in danger, 
but Burghley exerted himself in his favour, and in 1604 it was 
confirmed to him for life, though he had to share it with Sir 
Richard Coke. Fenton died in Dublin on the 19th of October 
1608, and was buried in St Patrick’s cathedral. He married m 
June 1585, Alice, daughter of Dr Robert Weston, formerly 
lord chancellor of Ireland, and widow of Dr Hugh Brady, bishop 
of Meath, by whom he had two children, a son, Sir William Fenton, 
and a daughter, Catherine, who in 1603 married Richard Boyle, 
1st earl of Cork. 

Bibliography — Had. Soc. publications, vol. iv , Visitation of 
Nottinghamshire, 1871 , Roy. Hist MSS. Comm. (particulcirl> 
Hatfield collection) , Calendar of State papers, Ireland (very fvdl), 
domestic, Carew ^lapers . Lismore papers, ed A B Giosatt (188O- 
1888) , Ceriaine hagtcall Discourses, cd. R. L. Douglas {2 vols., 
1898), Tudor Translation senes, vols. xix., xx. (introd.). 

FENTON, LAVINIA (1708-1760), English actress, was prob- 
ably the daughter of a naval lieutenant named Beswick, but 
she bore the name of her mother’s husband. Her first appear- 
ance was as Monimia in Otway’s Orphans, in 1726 at the Hay- 
market. She then joined the company of players at the theatre 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where her success and beauty made her 
the toast of the beaux. It was in Gay’s Beggar's Opera, as Polly 
Peachum, that Miss Fenton made her greatest success. Her 
pictures w'ere m great demand, verses were w'ritten to her and 
books published about her, and she was the most talked-of person 
in I^ndon. Hogarth’s picture shows her in one of the scenes, 
with the duke oif Bolton in a box. After appearing in several 
comedies, and then in numerous repetitions of the Beggar's Opera, 
she ran away with her lover ('hades Paulet, 3rd duke of Bolton, 
a man much older than herself, who, after the death of his wife 
in 1751, married her. Their three children all died young. The 
duchess survived her husband and died on the 24th of January 
1760. 

FENTON, a town of Staffordshire, England, on the North 
Staffordshire railway, adjoining the east side of Stoke-on-Trent, 
in which parliamentary and municipal borough it is included. 
Pop. (1891) 16,998 ; (1901) 22,742. The manufacture of earthen- 
ware common to the district (the Potteries) employs the bulk 
of the large industrial population. 

FENUGREElt, m botany, Trigonella F oenum-graecum (so 
callecj fepm the name given to it by the ancients, who used it as 
fodcinw cattle), a member of a genus of leguminous herbs very 
singJBlFiJi habit and in most of their characters to the species of 
thi -genus Medteago. The leaves are formed of three obovate 


leaflets, the middle one of which is stalked ; the flowers are 
.solitary, or in clusters of two or three, and have a campanulate, 
5 -cleft calyx ; and the pods are many-seeded, cylindrical or 
flattened, and straight or only slightly curved. The genus is 
widely diffused over the south of Europe, West and Central 
Asia, and the north of Africa, and is represented by several 
species in Australia. Fenugreek is indigenous to south-eastern 
Europe and western Asia, and is cultivated in the Mediterranean 
region, parts of central Europe, and in Morocco, and largely 
in Egypt and in India. It bears a sickle-shaped pod, containing 
from 10 to 20 seeds, from which 6 % of a fetid, fatty and bitter 
oil can be extracted by ether. In India the fresh plant is em- 
ployed as an esculent. The seed is an ingredient in curry 
powders, and is used for flavouring cattle foods. It was formerly 
much esteemed as a medicine, and is still in repute in veterinary 
practice. 

FENWICK, SIR JOHN (r, 1645-1697), English conspirator, 
was the eldest son of Sir William Fenwick, or Fenwicke, a 
member of an old Northumberland family. He entered the army, 
becoming major-general in 1688, but before this date he had been 
returned in succession to his father as one of the members of 
parliament for Northumberland, which county he represented 
from 1677 to 1687. He was a strong partisan of King James II., 
and in 1685 was one of the principal supporters of the act of 
attainder against the duke of Monmouth ; but he remained in 
England when William III. ascended the throne three years 
later. He began at once to plot against the new king, for which 
he underwent a short imprisonment m 1689. Renewing his 
plots on his release, he publicly insulted Queen Mary in 1691, 
and it is practically certain that he was implicated in the schemes 
for assassinating William which came to light in 1695 and 1696. 
After the seizure of his fellow-conspirators, Robert Charnock 
and others, he remained in hiding until the imprudent conduct 
of his friends in attempting to induce one of the witnesses against 
him to leave the country led to his arrest in June in 1696. To 
save himself he offered to reveal all he knew about the Jacobite 
conspiracies ; but his confession was a farce, being confined to 
charges against some of the leading Whig noblemen, which were 
damaging, but not conclusive. By this time his friends had 
succeeded in removing one of the two witnesses, and in these 
circumstances it was thought that the charge of treason must 
fail. The government, however, overcame this difficulty by 
introducing a bill of attainder, which after a long and acrimonious 
discussion passed through both Houses of Parliament. His wife 
persevered in her attempts to save his life, but her efforts were 
fruitless, and Fenwick was beheaded in London on the 28th of 
January 1697, with the same formalities as were usually observed 
at the execution of a peer. By his wife, Mary (d. 1708), daughter 
of Charles Howard, ist earl of Carlisle, he had three sons and one 
daughter. Macaulay says that “ of all the Jacobites, the most 
desperate characters not excepted, he (Fenwick) was the only 
one for whom William felt an intense personal aversion ” ; and 
it IS interesting to note that Fenwick’s hatred of the king is said 
to date from the time when he was serving in Holland, and was 
reprimanded by William, then prince of Orange. 

FEOFFMENT, in English law, during the feudal period, the 
usual method of granting or conveying a freehold or fee. For the 
derivation of the word see Fief and Fee. The essential elements 
were livery of seisin (delivery of possession), which consisted in 
formally giving to the feoffee on the land a clod or turf, or a 
growing twig, as a symbol of the transfer of the land, and words by 
the feoffor declaratory of his intent to deliver possession to the 
feoffee with a “ limitation ” of the estate intended to be trans- 
ferred. This was called livery in deed. Livery tn law was made 
not on but in sight of this land, the feoffor saying to the feoffee, 
“ I give you that land ; enter and take possession.” Livery in 
law, in order to pass the estate, had to be perfected by entry by 
the feoffee during the joint lives of himself and the feoffor. It 
was usual to evidence the feoffment by writing in a charter or 
deed of feoffment ; but writing was not essential until the 
Statute of Frauds ; now, by tne Real Property Act 1845, a 
conveyance of real property is void unless evidenced by deed, and 
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thus feoffments have been rendered unnecessary and superfluous. 
All corporeal hereditaments were by that act declared to be in 
^rant as well as livery ^ i.e, they could be granted by deed without 
livery, A feoffment might be a tortious conveyance, ix. if a 
person attempted to give to the feoffee a greater estate than he 
himself had in the land, he forfeited the estate of which he was 
seised. (See Conveyancing ; Real Property ) 

FERDINAND (Span. Fernando or Hernando ; Ital. Ferdt- 
nando or Ferranie ; in 0 . II. Ger. Uertnand, ix. brave in the 
host,’^ from O. H G. Heri, army,” A.S. here, Mod. Ger. Heer, and 
the Goth, nan^jan, “ to dare ”), a name borne at various times by 
many European sovereigns and princes, the more important of 
whom are noticed below in the following order : emperors, kings 
of Naples, Portugal, Spain (Castile, Leon and Aragon) and the 
two Sicilies ; then the grand duke of Tuscany, the prince of 
Bulgaria, the duke of Brunswick and the elector of Cologne. 

FERDINAND I. (1503-1564), Roman emperor, was born at 
Alcald de Henares on the loth of March 1503, his father being 
Philip the Handsome, son of the emperor Maximilian I., and his 
mother Joanna, daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, king and 
queen of Castile and Aragon. Philip died in 1506 and Ferdinand, 
educated in Spain, was regarded with especial favour by his 
maternal grandfather who wished to form a Spanish-Italian 
kingdom for his namesake. This plan came to nothing, and the 
same fate attended a suggestion made after the death of Maxi- 
milian in 1519 that Ferdinand, and not his elder brother Charles, 
afterwards the emperor Charles V., should succeed to the imperial 
throne. Charles, however, secured the Empire and the whole of 
the lands of Maximilian and Ferdinand, while the younger 
brother was perforce content with a subordinate position. Yet 
some provision must be made for Ferdinand. In April 1521 the 
emperor granted to him the archduchies and duchies of upper 
and lower Austria, Cannthia, Styria and Carniola, adding soon 
afterwards the county of Tirol and the hereditary possessions of 
the Habsburgs in south-western Germany. About the same time 
the archduke was appointed to govern the duchy of Wurttemberg, 
which had come into the possession of Charles V. ; and in May 
152T he was manied at Linz to Anna (d 1547), a daughter of 
Ladislaus, king of Hungary and Bohemia, a union which had been 
arranged some years before by the emperor Maximilian. In 1521 
also he was made president of the council of regency {Reichi>~ 
regiment), appointed to govern Germany during the emperor's 
absence, and the next five years w^ere occupied with imperial 
business, in wdiich he acted as his brother’s reprcscntati\ e, and in 
the government of the Austrian lands 

In Austria and the neighbouring duchies Feidinand sought at 
first to .suppress the refoimers and their teaching, and this was 
possibly one reason why he had some difficulty in quelling 
risings in the districts under his rule after the Peasants’ War 
broke out m 152^ Ihit a new field was soon opened for his 
ambition. In August 1526 his childless brother-in-law, Louis II., 
king of Hungary and Ikihemia, w’as killed at the battle of 
Mohacs, and the archduke at once claimed both kingdoms, both 
by treaty and by right of his wife. Taking advantage of the 
divisions among his opponents, he was chosen king of Bohemia in 
October 1526, and crowned at Pi ague in tlie following February, 
but in Hungaiy he was less successful, John /apolya, supported 
by the national party and soon afterw'ards by the 'I'urks, offered 
a sturdy resistance, and althouglt Ferdinand was chosen king at 
Pressburg in December 1526, and after defeating Zapolya at 
Tokay WTis crowned at Stuhlwcissenburg in November 1527, he 
was unable to take possession of the kingdom. The Bavarian 
Wittelsbachs, incensed at not securing the Bohemian tlirone, v\crc 
secretly intriguing with his foes ; the French, after assisting 
spasmodically, made a formal alliance with Turkey in 1535 ; ancl 
Zapolya was a very useful centre round which the enemies of the 
Habsburgs were not slow to gather. A truce made in 1533 w'as 
soon broken, and the war dragged on until 1538, when by the 
treaty of Grosswardein, Hungary was divided between the 
claimants. The kingly title was given to Zapolya, but Ferdinand 
was to follow him on the throne. Before this, in January 1 531, he 
had been chosen kins of the Romans, or German king, at Cologne, 
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and his coronation took place a few days later at Aix-la-Chapclle. 
He had thoroughly earned this honour by his loyalty to his 
brother, whom he had represented at several diets. In religious 
matters the king was now inclined, probably owing to the Turkish 
danger, to steer a middle course between the contending parlies, 
and in 1532 he agreed to the religious peace of Nuremberg, 
receiving in return from the Protestants some assistance for the 
war against the Turks. In 1534, however, his prestige suffered a 
severe rebuff. Philip, landgrave of Hesse, and his associates had 
succeeded in conquering Wurttemberg on behalf of its exiled 
duke, Ulrich {q^v,), and, otherwise engaged, neither Charles nor 
Ferdinand could send much help to their lieutenants. They 
were consequently obliged to consent to the treaty of Cadan, 
made in June 1534, by which the German king recognized 
Ulrich as duke of Wurttemberg, on condition that he held his 
duchy under Austrian suzerainty. 

In Hungary the peace of 1538 was not permanent. When 
Zapolya died in July 1540 a powerful faction refused to admit 
the right of Ferdinand to succeed him, anil put forward his young 
.son John Sigismund as a candidate for the throne. The cause of 
John Sigismund was espoused by the Turks and by Ferdinand’s 
other enemies, and, unable to get any serious assistance from the 
imperial diet, the king repeatedly sought to make peace with the 
sultan, but his envoys were haughtily repulsed In 1544, 
however, a short truce was made. I'his was followed by others, 
and in 1547 one w'as concluded for five years, but only on con- 
dition that Ferdinand paid tribute for the small part of Hungary 
which remained in his hands. The struggle was renewed in 1551 
and was continued in the same desultory fashion until 1562, when 
a truce was made which lasted during the remainder of Ferdinand’s 
lifetime. During the v\ar of the league of Schmalkalden in 1546 
and IS47 king had taken the field primarily to protect 
Bohemia, and after the conclusion of the war he put down a 
rising in this country with some rigour. He appears during 
these years to havx governed his lands with v igour and success, 
but in imperial politics he was merely the re])resentativ"e and 
spokesman of the emperor. About 1546, however, he began to 
take up a more independent position Although Charles had 
crushed the league of Schmalkalden he had refused to restore 
Wurttemberg to Ferdinand; and he gave further offence by 
seeking ty secure the succession of his son riiili]), cifterw«ards kin^ 
of Spain, to the imperial throne Ferdinand naturally objected, 
but in 1551 his reluctant consent was obtained to the plan that, on 
the proposed abdication of Charles, Philip should be chosen king 
of the Romans, and shoiihl succeed Ferdinvind himself as emperor. 
Subsequent events caused the scheme to be dropped, but it had a 
somewhat unfortunate secjuel for Charles, as during the short war 
between the emperor and Maurice, elector of Saxony, in 1552 
Ferdinand’s attitude was rather that of a sjiec tator and mcdiati'r 
than of a partisan. There seems, howevTr, to be no truth in the 
suggestion that he acted treacherously towards his brother, and 
was in alliance with his foes. On liehalf of Charles he negotiated 
the treaty of Passaii with Maoriee in 1552, and m iS55 after the 
conduct of imperial business had v irtually been made over to him, 
and harmony liad been restored between the brothers, he was 
rcs|)onsiblc for the religious peace of Augsburg. Early in 1558 
Chalks carried out his intention to abdicate the imperial throne, 
and on the 24th of March Ferdinand was crowned as his successor 
at Frankfort. Pope Paul IV. would not recognize the new 
emperor, but his successor Pius IV. did so in 1559 through the 
mediation of Philip of Spain d'he cmptior's short reign was 
mainly spent in seeking to settle the leligioiis differences of 
(Germany, and in efforts to prosecute the Turkish war more 
Mgoiouslv. hopes at one time centred rounel the council of 
Trent which resumed its sittings in 1562, but he was unable to 
induce the Protestants to be represented. Although he held 
firmly to the Roman Catholic Church he soiiglit to obtain 
tangible concessions to her opponents ; but he refused to 
conciliate the Protestants by abrogating the clause concerning 
ecclesiastical reservation in the peace of Augsburg, and all his 
efforts to bring about reunion w^ere futile. He did indeed secure 
the privilege of communion in both kinds from Pius IV. for the 
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laity in Bohemia find in various part<i of German v, but the hearty 
support which he gave the Jesuits shows that he nad no sympathy 
with Protcbtantibrn, and was only anxious to restore union in the 
Ghurch In No\'ember 1562 he olitained the election of his son 
Maximilian as king of the Romans, and having arranged a 
partition of his lands among his three surviving sons, died in 
Vienna on the 25th of July 1564. His family had consisted of 
six sons and nine daughters. 

In spite of constant and harassing engagements Ferdinand was 
fairly successful both as king and emperor. He sought to 
consolidate his Austrian lands, reformed the monetary system in 
Germany, and reorganized the Aulic council {Rcichshofrat) 
Less masterful but more popular than his brother, \^hosc 
character ()\erbhadows his own, he was just and tolerant, a good 
Catholic and a conscientious ruler 

See the cirticl(‘ on Charles V and the bibllograptiy appended 
thereto Also, A Dlloa, Vita del potentissimo e chnsitamsstmo 
tmperalore herdnuindo pnmo (Venice, 1563) ; S Schard, l.piUmii 
rerum tn vartts oibis p(irtil)ii<t a rouptmaitone Fodinandi / (Basel, 
1574). F B von ButhoUz, Cic^thichtc dcr Ferdinands 

(V'lenna, iH 1838), K OhQr\<^\tne>T^ d'iterreichs Finanzen 
und Krte^swesen nnter Ferdinand / (Vienna, 185c)) , A Rezek, 
Geschtchte der Reffiernng Ferdinands I iti Bohmen (Prague, 1878) , 
E. Rosenthal, Du Behordenor^anisation Kaiser Ferdinands I. 
(Vienna, 1887) ; and \V Bauei, Die Anfungc Ferdinands /. (Vienna, 

1907). 

FERDINAND 11. (r57‘'^-Tf>37), Roman empefof, w^as the eldest 
son of Charles, archduke of Stvria (d 1500), and his wife Maria, 
daughter of Albert TV., duke of Bavaria, and a grandson of the 
emperor Ferdinand I. Born at Gratz on the 9th of July 1578, he 
was trained by the Jesuits, finishing his education at the university 
of Ingolstadt, and became the pattern prince of the counter- 
reformation. In 1596 he undertook the government of Styria, 
Carinthia and Carniola, and after a visit to Italy began an 
organized attack on IVotestantism which under his father’s rule 
had made great progress in these archduchies ; and although 
hampered by the inroads of the Turks, he .showed his indifference 
to the material welfare of his dominions by compelling many of 
his Protestant subjects to choose between exile and conversion, 
and by entirely suppressing Protestant worship. He was not, 
however, unmindful of the larger interest of his family, or of the 
Empire which the Habsburgs rcgardi'd as belonging to them by 
hereditary' right. In 1606 he joined his kinsmen in recognizing 
his cousin Matthias as the head of the family in place of the 
lethargic Rudolph II. ; but he shrank from any proceedings 
which might lead to the deposition of the cm|>eror, whom he 
represented at the diet of Regensburg in t6o 8 ; and his conduct 
was somewhat ambiguous during the subsequent quarrel between 
Rudolph and Matthias. 

In the first decade of the 17th century' the house of Habsburg 
seemed overtaken by senile decay, and the great inheritance of 
Charles V. and Ferdinand T.to be threatened with disintegration 
and collapse. The reigning emperor, Rudolph II., was inert and 
chi’dless ; his survnving brothers, the archduke Matthias (after- 
wards emperor), Maximilian (1558-161.8) and Albert (1559-162T), 
all men of mature age, were also wdthout direct heirs , the racial 
differences anaing its subjects were increased by' their religious 
animosities ; and it appeared probable that the numerous 
enemies of the Habsburgs had only to wait a few years and then to 
divide the spoil In spite of the recent murder of Henry IV'. of 
France, this issue seemed still more likely when Matthias suc- 
ceeded Rudolph as emperor in 1612. The Habsburgs, how'cver, 
were not indifferent to the danger, and about 1615 it was agreed 
that Ferrlinand, who already had two sons by his marriage with 
his cousin Maria Anna (d. 1616), daughter of William V , duke of 
Bavaria, should be the next emperor, and should succeed Matthias 
in the elective kingdoms of Hungary and Bohemia. The obstacles 
which impeded the progress of the scheme w'ere gradually' over- 
come by the energy' of the archduke Maximilian The elder 
archdukes renounced their rights in the succession ; the claims of 
Philip III. and the Spanish Habsburgs were bought off by^ a 
promise^ of Alsace ; and the emperor consented to his super- 
cession in Hungary and Bohemia. Tn 1617 Ferdinand, who was 
just concluding a war with Venice, was chosen king of Bohemia, 


and in t6i8 king of Hungary ; but his election as German king, 
or king of the Romans, delayed owing to the anxiety of Melchior 
Klcsl {qv,) to conciliate the protestant pnnees, had not been 
accomplished when Matthias died in March 1619. Before this 
event, however, an important movement had begun in Bohemia. 
Having been surprised into choosing a devoted Roman Catholic as 
their king, the Bohemian Protestants suddenly realized that their 
religious, and possilily their civil liberties, w'ere seriously menaced, 
and deeds of aggression on the part of Ferdinand’s representatives 
.showed that this was no idle fear. Gaining the upper hand they 
declared Ferdinand deposed, and elected the elector palatine of 
the Rhine, Frederick V., m his stead ; and the struggle between 
the rivals w'as the beginning of the Thirty Years’ War. At the 
same time other difficulties confronted Ferdinand, who had not 
y'ct secured the imperial throne Belhlen Gabor, prince of 
Transylvania, invaded Hungary, while the Austrians rose and 
joined the Bohemians ; but having seen his foes retreat from 
Vienna, Ferdinand hurried to Frankfort, where he was chosen 
emperor on the 28th of August 1619. 

To deal with the elector palatine and his allies the new emperor 
allied himself with Maximilian T., duke of Bavaria, and the 
Catholic T.cagiie, who drove Frederick from Bohemia in 1620, 
while Ferdinand’s Spanish allies devastated the Palatinate. 
Peace having been made with Betlilen Gabor in December 1621, 
the first period of the war ended in a satisfactory fashion for the 
emperor, and he could turn his attention to completing the work 
of crushing the Protestants, which had already begun in his 
archduchies and in Bohemia. Tn 1623 the Protestant clergy 
W'cre expelled from Bohemia ; in 1624 all worship save that of 
the Roman Catholic church was forbidden ; and in 1627 an order 
of banishment against all Protestants was issued. A new con- 
stitution made the kingdom hereditary in the house of Habsburg, 
gave larger powers to the sovereign, and aimed at destroying the 
nationality of the Bohemians. Similar measures in Austria 
led to a fresh rising w’hich w'as put down by the aid of the 
Bavarians in 1627, and Ferdinand could fairly claim that in 
his hereditary lands at least he hud rendered Protestantism 
innocuous. 

The rcnew'al of the Thirty Years’ War in T625 was caused 
mainly by the emperor’s vigorous championship of the cause 
of the counter-reformation in northern and north-eastern 
Germany. Again the imperial forces were victorious, chiefly 
owing to the genius of Wallenstein, who raised and led an army 
in this service, although the great .scheme of securing the 
southern coast of the Baltic for the Habsburgs was foiled partly 
by the resistance of Stralsund. In March 1629 Ferdinand and 
his advisers felt themselves strong enough to take the important 
step towards which their policy m the Kmpire had been steadily 
tending. Issuing the famous edict of restitution, the emperor 
ordered that all lands which had been seeularized since 1552, the 
date of the peace of Passaii, should be restored to the church, 
and prompt measures were taken to enforce this decree. Many 
and pow'erful interests were vitally affected by this proceeding, 
and the result was the outbreak of the third period of the war, 
which was less favourable to the imperial arms than the preced- 
ing ones. This comparative failure w’as due, in the initial 
stages of the campaign, to Ferdinand’s weakness in assenting 
in 1630 to the demand of Maximilian of Bavaria that Wallen- 
stein should be deprived of his command, and also to the genius 
of Guslavus Adolphus ; and in its later stages to his insistence 
on the second removal of Wallenstein, and to his complicity in 
the assassination of the general. This deed was follow'ed by the 
peace of Prague, concluded in 1635, primarily with John 
George I., elector of vSaxony, hut soon assented to by other 
princes ; and this treaty, which made extensive concessions to 
the Protestants, marks the definite failure of Ferdinand to crush 
Protestantism in the Empire, as he had already done in Austria 
and Bohemia. It is noteworthy, however, that the emperor 
refused to allow the inhabitants of his hereditary dominions to 
share in the benefits of the peace. During these years Ferdinand 
had also been menaced by the secret or open hostility of France. 
A dispute over the duchies of Mantua and Monferrato was 
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«nded by the treaty of CherOvSCo in 1631, but the influence of 
France was employed at the imperial diets and elsewhere in 
thwarting the plans of Ferdinand and in weakening the power 
of the Hkbsburgs The last important act of the emperor was 
to secure the election of his son Ferdinand as king of the Romans. 
An attempt in 1630 to attain this end had failed, but m December 
1636 the princes, meeting at Regensburg, tiestowcd the co\eted 
dignity upon tlixj younger Ferdinand. A few weeks afterwards, 
on the 15th of February 1637, the emperor died at Vienna, 
leaving, in addition to the king of the Romans, a son Leopold 
William (1614-1662), bishop of Passau and Strassburg. Fer- 
dinand’s reign was so cm cupied with the Thirty Years’ War and 
the struggle with the Protestants that he had little time or 
inclination for other business. It is interesting to note, however, 
that this orthodox and ('athohe emperor was constantly at 
variance with Pope Urban VIII. The quarrel was due princi- 
pally, but not entirely, to events in Italy, where the pope sided 
with Prance in the dispute over the succession to Mantua and 
Monferrato. The succession question was settled, but tlie 
enmity remained ; Urban showing his hostility by preventing 
the election of the younger Perdinand as king of the Romans 
in 1630, and by turning a deaf ear to the emperor’s repeated 
requests for assistance to prosecute the war against the heretics. 
F'erdinancl’s character has neither individiuility nor interest, 
but he ruled the Empire during a critical and important period. 
Kind and generous to his dependents, his private life ^\as simple 
and hlamele.ss, but he was to a great extent under the influence 
•of his confessors 

Bun loc.KAPHY.— Tho chief authoiities foi Fetdinand's life and 
reign au‘ P" C Kh(‘venhillci, Annales I'ctdtnandci (Regi.nsbur£?, 
1O40-1O46) , P'. van Iliutei, Geschuhic Kaiser Fefdtiiands 11 

(SchalThaiisfii, 1850- 1855) , Kuiie^fxmdenz haistr htuiituinds IT 
mxt P Becanus uml P iV" Lamotmatrn, edited by B Dudik (Vienna, 
1848 lol ) , and ¥ Stieve, m tlie All»enieine dcutsche Bio{i>af^hu\ 
Band vi (Ixuprig, 1877) Se(‘ «d'>o tlie olaboratt' bibliography m the 
Cambridge Modern Jitstoiv, \ol iv. (Cambridge, jyoO). 

FERPINAND IIL (1608-1657), Roman emperor, was the 
elder son of tlie emperor Ferdmatid II., and was born at Grat/ 
on the 13th of July 1608. Educated by the Jesuits, he was 
crowned king of Plungary in December 1625, and king of Bohemia 
two years later, and soon began to take part in impcTial business 
Wallenstein, however, refused to allow him to hold a command 
in the imperial army ; and henceforward reckoned among his 
enemies, the young king was appointed the successor of the 
famous general when he was dcpo.scd in 1634 , and as commander- 
in-chief of the imperial troops he was numinalK responsible for 
the rapture of Regensburg and Donauworth, and the defeat of 
the Swedes at Nonllingen. Having been elected king of the 
Romans, or German king, at Regensburg in December 1636, 
Ferdinand became emperor on his father's death in the following 
February, and showed himself anxious to put an end to the 
Thirty Years’ War. He persuaded one or two princes to assent 
to the terms of the treaty of Prague ; but a general peace was 
delayed bv his reluctance to giant religious liberty to the 
Protestants, and by his anxiety to act m unison with Spam 
In 1640 he had refused to entertain the idea of a general amnesty 
suggested by the diet at Regensburg ; but negotiations for 
peace were soon begun, and in 1648 the emperor assented to the 
treaty of Westphalia This event belongs rather to the general 
history of Pmrope, but it is interesting to note that owing 
to Ferdinand’s insistence the Protestants in his hereditary 
dominions did not obtain religious liberty at this settlement. 
After 1648 the empeior was engaged in carrying out the terms 
of the treaty and ridding Germany of the foreign soldiery. In 
1656 he sent an ermy into Italy to assist Spain in her struggle 
with France, and he had just concluded an alliance with Poland 
to check the aggressions of Charles X. of Sweden when he died 
on the 2n(l of April 1657. Ferdinand was a scholarly and cul- 
tured man, an excellent linguist and a composer of music. 
Industrious and popular m public life, his private life was 
blameless ; and although a strong Roman Catholic he w'as less 
fanatical than his father. His first wife was ^laria Anna (d 
1646), claugliLcr of Pliilip III. of Spain, by whom he had three 
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sons : FetcHnand, who was chosen king of the R,omai>a in 16^, 
and who died in the following year , Leopold, wlio succeeded 
his father on the imperial throne ; and Charles Joseph (d. 1664), 
bishop of Passau and Breslau, and grand-master of the Teutonic 
order. The emperor \s second wife was his cousin Maria (d. 1649), 
daughter of the archduke Leopold ; and his tlnrd wife was 
Eleanora of Mantua (d. 1686). His musical works, together with 
those of the ernperois Leopold I and Joseph L, have been 
published by G. Adler (Vienna, 1892-1^^03). 

See M. Koch, (jesihiihtc dcs deutscheu Petches unter dcr Regterung 

Ferdinands III. (Vienna, 1805-186O). 

FERPINAND I. (1793-187^), emperor of Austria, eldest son 
of Francis 1 . and of Maria I'heresa of Naples, w'as born at Vienna 
on the iQth of April 1703. In his boyhood he suffered from 
epileptic fits, and could therefore not receive a regular education. 
As his health improved with his giowih and with travel, he was 
not set aside from the succession. In 1830 his father caused him 
to be crowned king of Hungary, a pure formality, which gave 
him no power, and was designed to avoid possible trouble in the 
future. In 1831 he w'as m.irned to Anna, daughter of Victor 
Emmanuel I. of Sardinia. The marriage was barren. When 
Francis I died on the 2nd of M.irch 1835, Ferdinand w'as recog- 
nized as his successor. But his incapacity w^as so notorious that 
the conduct of affairs wms entrusted to a council of state, consist- 
ing of Prince Metternich iqv) with other ministers, and two 
archdukes, Louis and Francis Charles. They composed the 
StaQtscofijeretiz, the ill-( onstructed and informal regency which 
led the Austrian dominions to the rcvoluHonar)' outbreaks of 
1846-1849. (See AusTRiA-HuNf.AKY ) ihe emperor, who was 
subject to fits of actual insanity, ami in his lucid interv^als was 
weak and confused in mind, w'as a political nullity. His personal 
amiability earned him the affectionate pity of his subjects, and 
he became the hero of popular stones which did not tend to mam- 
tam the dignity of the crown. 1 1 w as commonly said that having 
taken refuge on a lainy da\ in a farmhouse he was so tempted 
by the smell ot the dumplings which the farmer and his familjr 
w'ere eating for dinner, that ne insisted on having one. His 
doctor, who knew them to he mdigestiblo, objected, and there- 
upon Ferdinand, in an imperial rage, made the answer : — 
“ Kaiser bin 1’, und Knudcl muss V liaben ” (| am emperor, and 
will have Uie dumpling) — which has become a Viennese proverb. 
His popular name ot Der Ouli^e (the gocul sort of man) e^vprossed 
a.s much derision as affection. Ferdinand had good taste for 
art and music. Some modification of the tight-handed rule of 
his father was made by the Siaatsconfereuz during his reign. Ip 
the presence of the revolutionai*)^ troubles, which began wjth 
agrarian riots m Galicia m 1846, and then spread over the w'hc\le 
empire, he was personally helpless, He was compelled to escape 
fiom the disorders of Vienna to Innsbruck on the 17th of May 
1848. He came back on the invitation of the diet on the 12th 
of August, but soon had to escape once more from the mob of 
students and w'orkmen who w'ere in possession of the city*. On 
the 2nd of December he abdicated at Olnuitz m favour of his 
nephew, Francis Joseph He In^ed under supervision by doctors 
and guardians at Prague till his death on the 29th of June 

See Krones von Marchland, Grundriss dcr osterreichischen 
Geschichte (Vienna, i88i), which gives an ample bibliography; 
Count F Hartn^, Gemsis de* Revolution %n (Leipzig, 

1850), — an enlarged English tiansULon wrill Ix' found m the 4tli 
\olume ot W. CoxeS llonsc of Ausfna (London, 1802). 

FERDINAND I. (1423-1494), also called Don Fcrrantc, king 
of Naples, the natural son of Alphonso of Aragon and I. of 
Sicily and Naples, was born in 1423 In accordance with his 
father's will, he succeeded him on the throne of Naples in 1458, 
but Pope Calixtus HI. declared the line of Aragon extinct ancl 
the kingdom a fief of the chinch. But although he died before 
he coukl make good his claim (August 1458), and the new Pope 
Pius IL recognized Ferdinand, John of Anjou, piofiting by the 
discontent of the Neapolitan barons, decided to iry to regain 
the throne conquered by his ancestors, and inAaded Naples. 
E'erdinand W'as severel) defeated by the Angevms and the rel^ejs 
at Sarno iij July 1460, but with the help of Alessandro Sforza 
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and of the Albanian chief, Skanderbeg, who chivalrously came 
to the aid of the prince whose father had aider! him, he triumphed 
over his enemies, and by 1464 had re-established his authority 
in the kingdom. In 1478 he allied himself with Pope Sixtus TV. 
against Lorenzo de* Mcdici, but the latter journeyed alone to 
Naples when he succeeded in negotiating an honourable peace 
with Ferdinand. In 1480 the Turks captured Otranto, and 
massacred the majority of the inhabitants, but in the following 
year it was retaken by his son Alphonso, duke of Calabria. His 
oppressive government led in 1485 to an attempt at revolt on 
the part of the nobles, led by Francesca Coppola and Antonello 
Sanseverino and supported by Pope Innocent VIII. ; the rising 
having been crushed, many of the nobles, notwithstanding 
Ferdinand s promise of a general amnesty, were afterwards 
treacherously murdered at his express command. In 1493 
Charles VIII. of France was preparing to invade Italy for the 
conquest of Naples, and Ferdinand realized that this was a greater 
danger than any he had yet faced. With almost prophetic 
instinct he warned the Italian princes of the calamities m stom 
for them, but his negotiations with Pope Alexander VI. and 
Ludovico il Moro, lord of Milan, having failed, he died in 
January 1494, worn out with anxiety. Ferdinand was gifted 
with great courage and real political abilitv, but his method of 
government was vicious and disastrous IIis financial adminis- 
tration was based on oppressive and dishonest monopolies, and 
he was mercilessly severe and utterly treacherous towards his 
enemies. 

Authorities — Codice Aragonese, edited by F Tiinchcra (Naples, 
1866-1874) , P. Giannonc, Istorta Civile del Regno di Napoli , J 
Alvim, De gestis regum Ncapol ah Aragonta (Naples, 1588) , S de 
Sismondif Htstoire des r^publiques ttaliennes, vols v and vi (Brussels, 
1838) , P. VilUri, Machiavelli^ pp 60-64 transl , London, tHu2) , 

for the revolt of the nobles m 14^5 see Camillo P01210, La C ngnoa 
dei Bavoni (first published Rome, 1565 ; many subsequent editions), 
wntten m the Royalist interest (L V *) 

FERDINAND II. (1469-1496), king of Naples, was the grand- 
son of the preceding, and son of Alphonso II. Alphonso finding 
his tenure of the throne uncertain on account of the approaching 
invasion of Charles VIII. of France and the general dissatis- 
faction of his subjects, abdicated in his son’s favour in 1495, 
notwithstanding this the treason of a party in Naples rendered 
it impossible to defend the city against the appioach of 
Charles VTTI. Ferdinand fied to Kchia ; but when the French 
king left Naples with most of his army, in conse(|uence of the 
formation of an Italian league against him, he r(*turned, defeated 
the French garrisons, and the Neapolitans, irritated by the 
conduct of their conquerors during tlie occupation of the city, 
received him back with enthusiasm ; with the aid of the great 
Spanisli general Gonzalo de Cordova he was able completely to 
rid his state of its invaders shortly before his death, whicii 
occurred on the 7th of September iqob. 

For authorities see under Ferdinand I of Naples ; for the 
exploits of (hmzcilo de Cordo\.i see H 1 * del Pulpar, ( n uica del 
gran capitano don Conzalo de tofdoha (new ed , Madrid, 18^4). 

FERDINAND IV. (1751-1825), king of Naples (Ill.'of Sicily, 
and I. of the Two Sicilies), third .son of Don Carlos of Bourbon, 
king of Naples and Sicily (afterwards Charles III. of Spam), 
was born in Naples on the 12th of Januaiy 1751. When his 
father ascended the Spanish throne in 1759 Ferdinand, in accord- 
ance with the treaties forbidding the union <jf the two crowns, 
succeeded him as king of Naples, under a regency presided over 
by the Tuscan Bcrnaido Tanurci, The latter, an able, ambitious 
man, wishing to keep the government as much as possible in his 
own hands, pur[> • My neglected the >oung king’s education, 
and encouraged him in his love of pleasure, his idleness and lus 
excessive devo mn to outdoor sports. Pcrclinand grew up 
athletic, but ignorant, ill-bred, addicted to the lowest amuse- 
ments ; he delighted in the company of the lazzaroni (the most 
degraded class of the Neapolitan people), whose dialect and 
habits he affected, and he even sold fish in the market, haggling 
over the price. 

His minority ended in 1767, and his first act was the expulsion 
of th^esuits. The following year he married Maria Carolina, 
dEugM^ of the empress Maria Theresa. By the marriage con- 


tract the queen was to have a voice in the council of state aft 
the birth of her first son. and she was not slow to avail hers< 
of this means of political influence. Beautiful, clever ai 
proud, like her mother, but cruel and treacherous, her ambiti( 
was to raise the kingdom of Naples to the position of a gre 
power ; she soon came to exercise complete sway over her stup 
and idle husband, and was the real ruler of the kingdom. Tanuc 
who attempted to thwart her, was dismissed in 1777, and t 
Englishman Sir John Acton (1736), who in 1779 was appoint 
director of marine, succeeded in so completely winning t 
favour of Maria Carolina, by supporting her in her scheme 
free Naples from Spanish influence and securing a rapprocheme 
with Austria and England, that he became practically and aft( 
wards actually prime minister. Although not a mere graspii 
adventurer, he w'as largely responsible for reducing the interr 
administration of the country to an abominable system 
espionage, corruption and cruelty. On the outbreak of t 
French Revolution the Neapolitan court was not hostile to t 
movement, and the queen even sympathized with the rcvol 
tionary ideas of the day. But \/hen the French monarchy w 
abolished and the royal pair beheaded, Ferdinand and Caroli 
were seized with a feeling c- fear and horror and joined the fii 
coalition against France in 1793. Although peace was ma 
with France in 1796, the demands of the Fren'h Directoi 
whose troops occupied Rome, alarmed the king once more, ai 
at his wife's instigation he took advantage of Napoleon’s absen 
in Egypt and of Nelson’s victories to go to war. He march 
with his army against the French and entered Rome (29th 
November), but on the defeat of some of his columns he hum 
back to Naples, ani! on the approach of the French, fled on boa 
Nelson’s ship the “ Vanguard ” to Sicily, leaving his capital 
a state of anarchy. The French entered the city in spite of t 
fierce resistance of the lazzaroni y who were devoted to the kir 
and with the aid of the nobles and bourgeois established t 
Parthenopaean Republic (January 1799) When a few wee 
later the PVcnch troops were recalled to the north of Ita 
Ferdinand sent an expedition composed of Calaiinans, brigan 
and gaul-birds, under C’ardinal Ruffo, a man of real abilil 
great devotion to the king, and by no means so bad as he h 
been painted, to reconquer the mainland kingdom. Ruffo w 
completely successful, and reached Naples in May. His arn 
and the lazzaroni committed nameless atrocities, which 
honestly tried to prevent, and the Parthenopaean Repub 
collapsed. 

The savage punishment of the Neapolitan Republicans 
dealt w ith in more detail under Naples, Nelson and Caracciot 
but It IS necessary to say here that the kin" and above all t 
queen, were particularly anxious that no mercy slioiikl be sho\ 
to the rebels, and Maria Carolina made use of Lady Hamiltc 
Nelson’s mistress, to induce him to execute her owm spite] 
vengeance. Her only excuse is that as a si- ter of M irie Antoi 
ettc the very name of Repuhluan or Jiuohin filled her wi 
locithinjr. The king returned to Naples so.)n atUa wards, ai 
ordered wholesale arrests and executions of snpiiosed Libera 
which continued until the French .successes forced him to agr 
to a treaty in whkh amnesty for members of the Ficnch par 
was included. When war broke out between France and Austi 
in 1805, Ferdinand signed a treaty of neutrality with the form< 
but a feve days later he allied himself with Austria and allow 
an Anglo-’Uissian force to land at Naples. The French victo 
at AusterliU enabled Napoleon to despatch an army to southe 
Italy. Ferdinand with his usual precipitation lied to Palerr 
(23rd of January 1806), followed soon after liy his wife and sr 
and on the iqth of February the hTcnch again entered Naph 
Napoleon declared that the Bourbon dynasty had forfeited t 
crown, and proclaimed his brother Joseph king of Naples ai 
Sicily. But Ferdinand continued to reign over the latter kin 
dom under British protection. Parliamentary institutions of 
feudal type had long existed in the island, and Lord Willia 
Bentinck (q v.), the British minister, insisted on a reform of tl 
constitution on English and French lines. The king inde< 
practically abdicated his power, appointing son Franc 
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regent, and the queen, at Bentinck’s instance, was exiled to 
Austria, where she died in 1814. 

After the fall of Napoleon, Joachim Murat, who had succeeded 
Joseph Bonaparte as king of Naphes in 1808, was dethroned, and 
Ferdinand returned to Naples. By a secret treaty he had bound 
himself not to advance further in a constitutional direction than 
Austria should at any time approve ; but, though on the whole 
he acted in accordance with Metternich’s poliry of preserving 
the stains quo, and maintained with but slight change Murat's 
laws and administrative system, he took advantage of the 
situation to abolish the Sicilian constitution, in violation of his 
oath, and to pioelaim the union of the two states into the king- 
dom of the I'wo Sicilies (December 12th, 1816). He was now 
completely subservient to Austria, an Austrian, Count Nugent, 
being even made commander-in-chief of the army ; and for four 
years he reigned as a despot, every tentative clTort at the ex- 
pression of liberal opinion being ruthlessly suppressed. The 
result was an alarming spread of the influence and activity of 
the secret society of the Carbonari iq.v,), which in time affected 
a largo part of the army. In July 1820 a military revolt broke 
out under General Pepe, and Ferdinand was terrorized into 
subscribing a constitution on the model of the impracticable 
Spanish constitution of 1812. On the other hand, a revolt in 
Sicily, in favour of the recovery of its independence, was sup- 
pressed by Neapolitan troops. 

The success of the military revolution at Naples seriously 
alarmed the poweis of the Holy Alliance, who feared that it 
might spread to other Italian states and so lead to that general 
European conflagration which it was their main preoccupation 
to avoid (sec Europe : History). After long diplomatic negotia- ! 
tions, it was decided to hold a congress ad hoc at Troppau 
(October 1820). The main results of this congress w'ere the issue 
of the famous Troppau Protocol, signed by Austria, Prussia 
and Russia only, and an invitation to King Ferdinand to attend 
the adjourned congress at Laibach (1821), an invitation of 
which Great Britain approved “ as implying n(‘g()tiation ” (see 
Troppau, Laiuacii, Congresses of). At Laibach Ferdinand 
played so sorry a part as to provoke the contempt of those whose 
policy it was to re-establish him in absolute power. He had 
twice sworn, with giatuitous solemnity, to maintain the new 
constitution; but he was hardly out of Naples before he re- 
pudiated his oaths and, in letters addressed to all the sovereigns 
of Europe, declared his acts to have been null and void. An 
attitude so indecent threatened to defeat the very objects of the 
reactionary powers, and Gentz congratulated the congress that 
these sorry protests w'ould be buried in the archives, offering 
at the same time to write for tlie king a dignified letter in which 
he should express his reluctance at having to violate his oaths 
in the face of irresistible force ! But, under these circumstances, 
Metternich had no dilPiculty in persuading the king to allow an 
Austrian army to march into Naples “ to restore order.” 

The campaign tint followed did little credit either to the 
Austrians or the Neapolitans. The latter, commanded by 
General Pepe (q^v.). who made no attempt to defend the dilTicult 
defiles of the Abruzzi, WTre defeated, after a half-hearted struggle 
at Rieti (March 7th, 1821), and the Austrians entered Naples. 
The parliament was now dismissed, and Ferdinand inaugurated 
an era of savage persecution, supported by spies and informers, 
against the Liberals and Carbonari, the Austrian commandant 
in vain protesting against the savagery which his presence alone 
rendered possible. 

Ferdinand died on the 4th of January 1825. Few sovereigns 
have left behind so odious a memory. His whole career is one 
long record of perjury, vengeance and meanness, unredeemed by 
a single generous act, and his wife was a worthy helpmeet and 
actively co-operated m his tyranny. 

Bibliography.— The standard authority on Ferdinand's reign is 
Pietro Collctta’s Slona del Reame dt Napoh (2nd ed , Florence, 1048), 
which, although heavily written and not free from party pa.ssion, 
is reliable and accurate \ L Conforti, Napoh nel lygq (Naples, 1886) ; 
G. Pepe, Memorte (Paris, 1847), a most valuable book , C. Auriol, 
La France, VAn^leterre, et Naples (Paris, 1906) ; for the* Sicilian 
period and the British occupation, G, Bianco, La Stcilta durante 
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Voccupazione luglese (Palermo, 1902), which contains many now 
documents of importance ; Freiherr A. von Hclfcrt has attempted 
the impossible task of whitewashing (^ueen Carolina *11 his Kdmgtn 
Karolina von Neapel und Sictlien (Vienna, 1878), and Marta Karohna 
von Orsterreuh (Vienna, i<^4) , he has also written a useful life of 
Fabrtzio Ruffo ('ta)ian edit , Florence, iK , for the Sicilian 
revolution of 1^20 see G Bianco’s La Riiiolunntie tn Stcilia del iSsC 
(Florence, 1905), and M. Amari’s Carle^gto (Tin in, 1896) (L. V.*) 

FERDINAND L, king of Portugal (1345-1383), sometimes 
referred to as el Genftl (the Gentleman), son of Pedro I. of 
Portugal (w^ho is not to be confounded with his Spanish con- 
temporary Pedro the Cruel), succeeded his father m 1367. On 
the death of Pedro of Castile in 1369, Ferdinand, as great- 
grandson of Sancho IV. by the female line, laid claim to the 
vacant throne, for which the kings of Aragon and Navarre, and 
afterwards the duke of Lancaster (married in 1370 to Constance, 
the eldest daughter of Pedro), also became competitors. Mean- 
while Henry of Trastamara, the brother (illegitimate) and con- 
queror of Pedro, had assumed the crown and taken the field. 
After one or two indecisive campaigns, all parties were ready ta 
accept the mediation of Pope Gregory XL The conditions of th® 
treaty, ratified in 1371, included a marriage between Ferdinand 
and Leonora of Castile. But before the union could take place 
the former had become passionately attached to Leonora Tellez, 
the wufe of one of his own courtiers, and having procured a 
dissolution of her previous marriage, he lost no time in making 
her his queen. This strange conduct, although it raised a serious 
insurrection in Portugal, did not at once result in a war with 
Henry ; but the outward concord was soon disturbed by the 
intrigues of the duke of Lancaster, who prevailed on Ferdinand 
to enter into a secret treaty for the expulsion of Henry from his 
throne. The war which followx*d was unsuccessful ; and peace 
was again made in 1373. On the death of Henry in 1379, the 
duke of Lancaster once more put forward his claims, and again 
found an ally m Portugal ; but, according to the Continental 
annalists, the English proved as offensive to their companions 
in arms as to their enemies in the field ; and Ferdinand made 
a peace for himself at Badajoz in 1382, it being stipulated that 
Beatrix, the heiress of Ferdinand, should marry King John 
of Castile, and thus secure the ultimate union of the crowns. 
Ferdinand left no male issue when he died on the 22nd of October 
138^, and the direct Burgundian line, which had been in possession 
of the throne since the days of Count Henry (about 1112), became 
extinct. The stipulations of the treaty of Badajoz were set 
aside, and John, grand-master of the order of Aviz, Fenlinand’s 
illegitimate brother, was proclaimed. This led to a war w’ ich 
lasted for several \ ears. 

FERDINAND I., FJ Magno or the Great ” king of Castile 
id. 1065), son of Sancho of Navarre, was put in possession of 
Castile m 1028, on the murder of the last count, as the heir of his 
mother Elvira, daughter of a previous count of Castile. He 
reigned with the title of king. He married Sancha, sister and 
hcirc.ss of BciTiiudo, king of Leon. In 1038 Bermudo w’as killed 
m battle with Ferdinand at Tamaron, and Ferdinand then took 
possession of Leon by right of his wife, and was recognized in 
Spam as emperor. The use of the title was resented by the 
emperor Henry IV. and by Pope Victor 11 . in 1055, implying 
a claim to the headship of Christendom, and as a usurpation 
on the Holy Roman Empire. It did not, however, mean more 
than that Spam wits independent of the Empire, and that the 
sovereign of Leon was the chief of the princes ol the peninsula. 
Although Ferdinand had grown in power by a fratricidal strife 
with Bermudo of Leon, and though at a later date he defeated 
and killed his brother Garcia of Navarre, he ranks high among 
the kings of Spain who have been counted religious. To a large 
extent he may have owed his reputation to the victories over 
the Mahommedans, with w hich he began the period of the great 
rcconquest. But there can be no doubt that Ferdinand was 
profoundly pious. Towards the close of his reign he sent a special 
embassy to Seville to bring back the body of Santa Justa. The 
then king of Seville, Motadhid, one of the small princes who 
had divided the caliphate of Cordova, was himself a sceptic and 
poisoner, but he stood in wholesome awe of the power of the 
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Christian king. lie favoured the embassy in every way, and 
when the body of Santa Justa could not be found, helped the 
envoys who were also aided by a vision seen by one of them in 
a dream, to discover the body of Saint Isidore, which was 
reverently carried away to Leon. Ferdinand died on the feast 
of Samt John the Evangelist, the 24lh of June 1065, in Leon, 
with many manifestations of ardent piety — having laid aside 
his crown and royal mantle, dressed in the frock of a monk and 
lyjng on a bier, covered with ashes, which was placed before the 
oJtar of the church of Saint Isidore. 

FEBDINAND II., king of Leon only (d 1188), was the son 
of Alphonso VJI. and of Bcrcnguela, of the house of the countb 
of Barcelona. On the division of the kingdoms which had 
obeyed his father, he received Leon. His reign, of thirty years 
was one of strife marked by no signal success or reverse. He 
liad ^ » contend with his unruly nobles, several of whom he put 
to death. During the rainorit> of his nephew Alphonso VIII. of 
Castile he endeavoured to impose himself on the kingdom as 
regent. On the west he was m more or less constant strife with 
Bortugal, which was in }>rocess of becoming an independent 
kingdom. IIis relations to the Portuguese house must have 
suffered by Ins repudiation of his wife Urraca, daughter of 
.Uphonso 1 . of Portugal. Though he took the king of Portugal 
prisoner in 1180, he made no political use of his success. IIc 
extended his dominions southward in Estremadura at the ex- 
pense of the Moors. Ferdinand, who died m it 8«S, left the 
reputation of a good knight and hard fighter, but did not display 
pobtical or organizing faciillv. 

FERDINAND IIL, El Saiito or the Saint,” king of Castile 
(1199-1252), son of Alphonso IX. of Leon, and of Berengaria, 
daughter of Alphonso VIII. of Castile, ranks among the greatest 
of the Spanish kings. The maiTiage of his parents, who were 
second cousins, was dissolved as unlawful b> the pope, but the 
legitimacy of the children was recognized. Till 1217 he lived 
with his father in Leon. In that year the >oung king of Castiic, 
Henry, was killed by accident. Berengaria sent for her son 
w'lth such speed that her messenger reached Leon before the news 
of the death of the king of Castile, and when he came to her she 
1 enounced the crown m his favour. Alphonso of Leon consiclered 
himself tric'ked, and the young king had to begin his reign by a 
W'ar against his father and a faction of the Castilian nobles. 
His own ahilit} and the remarkable capacity of his mother 
proved too much for the king of Leon and his Castilian allies. 
Ferdmajid, w'ho showeel himself docile to the influence of Beren- 
garia, so long as she lived, married the w’lfe she found fur him, 
Ileatnce, daughter of the emperor Philip (of Hohenstaufen), and 
followed her advice both m prosecuting the war against the Moors 
and in the steps which she took to secure his peaceful succession 
ti; Leon on the death of his father in 1231. After the union of 
Castile and Leon m that year he began the series of campaigns 
which ended by reducing the Mahommedan dominion'5 in Spain 
to Granada. Cordova fell in 1236, and Seville in 1248. The 
king of (iranada did homage to Ferdinand, and undertook to 
attend the cortes when summoned. The king was a severe 
persecutor of the Albigcnscs, and his formal canonization was 
due as much to his orthodoxy as to his crusading by Pope 
Qeanent X. in 1671. He revived the university first founded 
by his grandfather AJphonso VIIT , and placed it at Salamanca. 
By his second marriage with Joan (d. 1279), daughter of Simon, 
of Dammartin, count of Pontlneu, by right of his wife Marie, 
Ferdinand was the father of Eleanor, the wife of Edw^».rd I. of 
England 

FERDINAND IV., El Emplazado or “ the Summoned,” king 
of Castile (cf. 1312), son of Sandio El Bravo, and his wife 
Maria de Molina, is a figure of small note in Spanish history. 
His strange iitk is given him in the chronicles on the strength 
of a story that he put two brothers of the name of Carvajal to^ 
death tyrannically ,^imd w'as glv en a time, a plazo, by them in 
which to answer for ms crime in the next world. But the tale 
is not contemporaiy, and is an obvious copy of the story told 
o^Jaoques de Molay, grapi-m aster of the Temple, and Philippe 
Lt Bel. Ferdinand IV. sntceeded to the throne when a boy of 
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SIX. His minority was a time of anarchy. He owed his escape 
from the violence of competitors and nobles, partly to the tact 
and undaunted bravery of his mother Maria de Molma, and 
partly to the loyalty of the citizens of Avila, who gave him 
' refuge within their walls. As a king he pn v ed ungrateful to his 
I mother, and weak as a ruler. He died suddenly m his tent at 
Jaen when preparing for a raid into the Moorish territory of 
[ Granada, on the 7th of September 1312. 

FERDINAND I., king of Aragon (1373-1416), called of 
Antequera,” was the son of John I. of Castile by his wife Eleanor,, 
daughter of the third marriage of Peter IV, of Aragon. His 
surname “ of Anteqiiera ” was given him because he was besieg- 
ing that town, then in the hands of the Moors, when he was told 
that the cortes of Aragon had elected him king in succession to his 
uncle Martin, the last male of the old line of Wilfred the Hairy* 
As infante of Castile Ferdinand had played an honourable part. 
When his brother Henry III died at Toledo, in 1406, the cortes 
was sitting, and the nobles offered to make him king in preference 
to his nephew John. Ferdinand refused to despoil his brother’s 
infant son, and even if he did not act on the moral ground he 
alleged, his sagacity must have shown him that he would be at 
the mercy of the mem who had chosen him in such circumstances. 
As co-regent of the kingdom with Cathcime, widow of Henry IIL 
and daughter of John of Gaimt by his marriage with Constance, 
daughter of Peter the Cruel and Maria de Radilla, P'erdinancl 
proved a good ruler. He restrained the follies of his sister-in-law, 

I and kept the realm quiet, by firm government, and by prosecuting 
tJie war with the floors. As king of Aragon his short reign of 
two years left him little lime to make his mark. Having been. 

* bred m Castile, where the royal authonl) was, at least in theory, 

I absolute, he showed himself impatient under the checks imposed 
on him by the fue>oi>, the chartered rights of Aragon and Cata- 
lonia. He particularly resented the obstinai y of the Ikircclonese, 
who compelled the members of his household to pay municipal 
taxes. Ills most signal act as king was to aid in closing the 
Great Schism in the CLiiirch by agn'eing to the deposition of the 
antipope Benedict XIV., an Aragonese. He died at Ygualada 
in ('ataloma on the 2nd of April 1416. 

FERDINAND V. of Castile and Leon, and IT. of Aragon 
(1452-1516), was the son of John I of Aragon by his second 
marriage with Joanna Hcmiqucz, of the family of the hereditary 
grand admirals of Castile, and was born at Sos in Aragon on the 
i6th of March 1452. Under the name of the Catholic ” and 
a=, the husband of Isabella, queen of Castile, he pinyrd a great 
part in Europe. TIis share in establishing the royal authority 
in all parts of vSpain, in expelling the Moors from Granada, in the 
concjiiest of Navarre, in forwarding the voyages of Columbus, 
and in contending with France for the supremacy in Italy, is 
dealt with elsewhere (see Spain : History). In personal char- 
acter he had none of the attractive qualities of his wile. It may 
fairly be said of him that he was purely a politician. Ills marri- 
age in 1469 to his cousin Isaiiella of Castile was dictated by the 
desire to unite his own claims to the crown, as the head of the 
younger branch of the same family, with hers, in case Henry IV. 
should die childless. When the king died in 1474 he made an 
ungenerous attempt to procure his own proclamation as king 
without recognition of the rights of his wife. Isabella asserted 
her claims firmly, and at all times insisted on a voice in the 
government of Castile. But though Ferdinand had sought a 
selfish political advanUi^e at his wife’s expense, he was well aware 
of her ability and high character. Their married life was dignified 
and harmonious ; for Ferdinand liad no common vices, and 
their views in government were identical The king cared for 
nothing but dominion and political power. His character 
explains the most ungracious acts of his life, such as his breach 
of his promises to Columbus, his distrust of Ximencz and of the 
Great Captain. He had given wdde privileges to Columbus on 
the supposition that the discoverer would reach powerful king- 
doms. When islands inhabited by feeble savages were dis- 
covered, Ferdinand appreciated the risk that tliey might become 
the scat of a power too strong to be controlled, and took 
measures to avert the danger. He feared that Ximinez and the 
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Great Captain would become too independent, and watched 
them in the interest of the royal authority. Whether he ever 
boasted, as he is said to have boasted, that he had deceived 
'Louis XII. of France twelve times, is very doubtful ; hut it is 
certain that when Ferdinand made a treaty, or came to an 
understanding with any one, the contract was generally found 
to contain implied meanings favourable to himself which the 
other contracting party had not expected. The worst of his 
character was prominently shown after the death of Isabella 
in 1504. lie endeavoured to lay hands on the regency of Castile 
in the name of his insane daughter Joanna, and without regard 
to the claims of her husband Philip of Habsburg. I hc hostility 
of the Castilian nobles, by whom he was disliked, baffled him 
for a time, but on Philip’s early death he reasserted his authority. 
His second marriage with Germaine of Foix in 150^^ was appar- 
ently contracted in the hope that by securing an h( ir male he 
might punish his Habsburg son-in-law. Aragon did not recog- 
nize the right of women to reign, and would have been detached 
together with Catalonia, Valencia and the Italian slates if he 
had had a son. 'I'his w\as the only occasion on which Ferdinand 
allowed passion to obscure his political sense, and load him into 
acts which tended to undo his work of national unification. As 
king of Aragon he abstained from inroads on the liberties of his 
subjects which might have provoked rebellion. A few acts of 
illegal violence arc recorded of him — as when he invited a notoiious 
demagogue of Saragossa to visit him m the palace, and caused 
the man to be executed without form of trial. Once w^hen presid- 
ing over the Aragonese rortes he found himself sitting in a 
thorough draught and ordered the window to be shut, adding 
in a lower voice, ^Mf it is not against the ///crev.” But his ill-will 
did not go beyond such sneers. He was too intent on building 
up a great state to tompbeate his ditTiculties by internal troubles 
His arrangement of the convention of Guadalupe, which ended 
the fierce Agrarian conflitts of Catalonia, was wi.-.e and profitable 
to the country, though it was probably dictated mainly by a wish 
to weaken the landowners by taking awav tht'ir feudal rights 
Ferdinand died at Madrigalcjo in Estremadura on the 23rd of 
February 1516. 

The lives of the kings of this name before Ferdinand V. arc con- 
tained m the chionicles, and m the Annies de Ainf^on oi Zunta, and 
the History of Sp.im by ALiridna l^*oth d(‘al <it length with the 
life of Fetdmand V I’rcscott’s II i slot v of (he Jieign of radmand 
and Isabella^ in any of its numerous editions, gives a full life of him 
with copious relerenros to authorities 

FERDINAND VL, king of Spain (1713-1750), second son of 
Philip V., founder of the Bourbon d\ nasty, bv liis first marriage 
with Maria Louisa of Savoy, was born at Madrid on the 23rd 
of September 1713. PI is youth was depressed. His father's 
second wife, Elizabeth Farnese, was a managing woman, who 
had no affection except for her own children, and v/ho looked 
upon her stepson as an obstacle to their fortunes The hypo- 
chondria of his father left Pflizabeth mistress of the palace*. 
Ferdinand was married in 172c) to Maria Magdalena Barbara, 
daughter of John V. of Portugal. The vety'' homely looks of his 
wife were thought by observers to cause the prince a visi])le 
shock when he was first presented to her. Vet he became deeply 
attached to his wife, and proved in fact nearly as uxorious as his 
father. Ferdinand was by temperament melancholy, shy and 
distrustful of his own abilities. When complimented on his 
shooting, he replied, “ It would be hard if there were not some- 
thing I could do.” As king he followed a steady policy of neu- 
trality between France and England, and refused to be tempted 
by the offers of either into declaring war on the other. In his 
life he was orderly and retiring, averse from taking decisions, 
though not incapable of acting firmly, as when he cut short the 
dangerous intrigues of his able minister Ensenada by dismiss- 
ing and imprisoning him. Shooting and music were his only 
pleasures, and he was the generous patron of the famous singer 
Farinelli (<7.7^.), whose voice soothed his melancholy. The death 
of his wife Barbara, who had been devoted to him , and who care- 
fully abstained from pofltical intrigue, broke his heart. Between 
the date of her death in 1758 and his own on the loth of August 
1759 be fell a state of prostration in which he would not 


even dress, but wandered unshaven, unwashed and in a night- 
gown about his park. The memoirs of the count of Fernan 
Nunez give a shocking picture of his death-bed 

A good account of the reign and cliaricter of Ferdinand VI. will 
be found in vol iv of Coxe’s Memmts of the Kings of Spain of the 
House of Bourbon (London, 181.5) Sec. also Vuia de Carlos ///., by 
the count ol Ftrnan Nuiicz, cd. M Morel Fa-Uo and Don A. Paz y 
Mcha (1898). 

FERDINAND VII,, king of Spain (t 784-1833), the eldest son 
of Charles IV., king of Spain, and of his wife Maria Louisa of 
Parma, was bom at the palace of San Ildefonso near Balsain in 
the Somosicrra hills, on the 14th of October 1784. The events 
wnth w’hich he was connected wTre many, tragic and of the widest, 
European interest. In his } outh he occupied the painful position 
of an heir apparent who was carefully excluded from all share in 
government by the jealousy of his parents, and the prevalence 
of a royal favourite. National discontent w'lth a feeble govern- 
ment produced a revolution in r8o8 by which he passed to the 
throne by the forced abdication of his father. Then he spent 
years as the prisoner of Napoleon, and returned in 1814 to find 
that w'hilc Spain was fighting for independence in his name a new 
w’orld had been bom of foreign invasion and domestic revolution. 
He came back to assert the ancient doctrine that the sovereign 
authority resided in his person only. Acting on this principle he 
ruled frivolously, and wuth a wanton indulgence of whims. In 
1820 his misrule provoked a revolt, and he remained in the hands 
of insurgents till he w'as released by foreign intervention in 1823. 
Vk hen free, be revenged himself with a feronty which disgusted 
his allies. In his last years he prepared a change in the order of 
succession established by his dynasty in wSpain, which angered 
a large part of the nation, and made a civil war inevitable. 
We have to distinguish the part of Ferdinand VII. in all these 
transactions, m which other and better men -were concerned. 
It can confidently be said to have been uniformly base. He had 
perhaps no right to complain that he w'as kept aloof from all 
share in government while only heir apparent, for this was the 
traditional practice of his family. But as heir to the throne 
ho had a right to resent the degradation of the crown he was to 
inherit, and the powder of a favourite who W’as his mother’s lover, 
ff he had put himself at the head of a populai rising he would 
have been followed, and would have had a good excuse. His 
course* w'a^ to enter on dim intrigues at the instigation of his first 
w'lfe, Maria Antonictta of Naples. After her death in 1806 he 
was diawn into other intrigues by flatterers, and, in October 
1807, was arrested for the conspiracy of the Escorial. The 
conspiracy aimed at securing the help of the emperor Napoleon. 
When detected, Ferdinand betrayed his associates, and grovelled 
to Ins parents. When his father's abdication w^as extorted by a 
popular not at Aranjiiez in March 1808, he ascended the throne — 
not to lead his people manfully, but to thrown himself into the 
hands of Napoleon, in the fatuous hope that the emperor would 
support him. He was in his turn forced to make an abdication 
and imprisoned in France, w'hile Spam, with the help of England, 
fought for Its life. At Valan^ay, where he was sent as a prisoner 
of state, he sank contented!) into vulgar vice, and did not scruple 
to applaud the French victories over the people who were suffer- 
ing unutterable misery m his cause. When restored in March 
1814, on the fall of Napoleon, he had just cause to repudiate the 
impracticable constitution made by the cortes without his 
consent. He did so, and then governed like an evil -disposed 
boy— indulging the merest animal passions, listening to a small 
raniartUa of low^-born favourites, changing Ins ministers every 
three months, and acting on the impuFe of w'hims which were 
sometimes mere bllffooner^^ but were at times lubricous, or 
ferocious. The autocratic poweis of the Grand Alliance, though 
forced to support him as the representative of legitimacy in Spain, 
watched his proceedings with disgust and alarm. “Ihe king,*’ 
wrote Gentz to the hospodar Caradja on the 1st of December 
1814, “himself enters the houses of his first ministers, arrests 
them, and hands them over to their cruel enemies ’’ ; and again, 
on the 14th of January 1815, “The king has so debased himself 
that he has become no more than the leading police agent and 
gaolc^ of his country.” When at last the ine\ liable revolt came 
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in 1820 he grovelled to the insurgents as he had done to his parents, 
descending to the meanest submissions while fear was on him, 
then intriguing and, when detected, grovelling again. When at 
the beginning of 1823, as a robiilt of the congress of Verona, the 
French invaded Spain,^ “ invoking the (jod of St Louis, for the 
sake of preserving the throne of Spam to a desccndiinl of Henry 
IV., and of reconciling that line kingdom with Europe," and m 
May the revolutionai v party cairicd Ferdinand to Cadiz, he 
continued to make piomiscs of amendment till he uas ficc. 
Then, in violation of lub oath to giant an amnebls , he ie\enged 
himself for three years of coercion by killing on a stale which 
revolted his ‘‘ rescuers,” and against which tlie duke of 
Angoulemc, powerless to interfere, protested b\ refusing the 
Spanish decorations ofTered him lor his services. During his 
last ycais Ferdinand s energy was abated. He no longci changed 
ministers every few months as a sport, and he allowed some of 
them to conduct the current business of government. His habits 
of life w'crc telling on him. He became torpid, bloated and 
horrible to look at. After his fourth marriage in 1S20 with Alana 
Christina of Naples, he was persuaded by his wife to set nsi le 
the law of succession of Philip V., which gave a preference to all 
the males of the familv m Spam over the females. Ills m«irna;e 
had brought him only two daughters. When w'cll, he consented 
to the change under the influence of lus wile When ill, he was 
terri^ed by priestly advisers, who were partisans of his brother 
Don Carlos. What his final decision was is perhapb doubttiil. 
His wife was mistress by his death-bed, and she could put the 
words she chose into the mouth of a dead man — and ('ould move 
the dead hand at her will. Ferdinand died on the 29tb ol Sep- 
tember 1833 It had been a frecjuent saying with the more ze.ilous 
royalists of Spain that a king must be wiser than his ministers, 
for he was placed on the throne and directed by God Since 
the reign of Ferdinand VTI no one has maintained this un- 
qualified version of the great doctrine of divine right. 

King Ferdinand \Tl kept a diaty during the troubled years 
1820 1823, which has been publisheil by the count dc Casa \ diene la 

FERDINAND II. (i8ro- 185^), king of the Two Sicilies, son of 
Francis I , was born at Palermo on the 12th of January 1810. 
In his early years he w'as credited with Liberal ideas and he was 
fairly popular, his free and easy manners having endearc-l him 
to the lazzaroni. On succeeding his father in 1830, he publibhed 
an edict in which he promised to “ give his most anMous atten- 
tion to the impartial administration of justice,’’ to rctorm the 
finances, and to “ use every effort to heal the wounds which had 
afflicted the kingdom for so many years ” ; but the.se promises 
seem to have been meant only to lull discontent to sleep, for 
although he did something for the economic development of 
the kingdom, the existing burden of taxation was only slightly 
bghtened, corruption continued to flourijh in all departments 
of the administration, and an absolutism was finally cstaMi;>hcd 
harsher than that of all his predecessors, and supported by even 
more extensive and arbitrary arrests. Ferdinand was n.iuu ally 
shrewd, but badly educated, grossly superstitious and possC'.sed 
of inordinate self-esteem. Though he kept the machiner\ of 
his kingdom fairly efiiiient, and vvas a patriot to the extent of 
brooking no foreign interfetcncc, he made little account ol the 
wishes or welfare of his subjects. In 1832 he m irricd (‘i^tina, 
daughter of Victor Emmanuel I , king of Sardinia, and shortly 
after her death in 1836 he took for a second wife Maria Thercba, 
daughter of archduke Charles of Austria. After his Aii^tiiari 
alliance the bonds of despotism were more closely tightened, and 
the increasing discontent of his subjects was manifested by 
various abortive attempts at insurrection; in 1837 there was a 
rising m Sicily m conse<|uence of the outbreak of cholera, and in 
1843 the Young Italy Society tried to organize a general rising, 
which, however, only manifested itself in a series of isolated out- 
breaks. The expedition of the Bandiera brothers {q i) ) in 1S44, 
although it had no practical result, aroused great ill-feeling owing 
to the cruel sentences passed on the rebels. In January 1848 
a rising in Sicily was the signal for revolutions all over Italy and 
Europe ; it was followed by a movement in Naples, and the king 
^ Louis XVTII.'s speech from the throne, Jan 28, 1823. 


granted a constitution which he swore to observe. A dispute, 
however, arose as to the nature of the oath which should be taken 
by the iiiernbcis of the chamber of deputies, and as neither the 
king nor the deputies w'ould yield, serious (lL'>lurbanccs bioke 
out in the streets of Naples on the 15th ol May , so the king, 
making these an excuse for withdrawing his promise, dissolved 
the national parliament on the i3lh of Maich 1849. ITc retiied 
to Gaeta to confer with various deposed di^spots, and vvheii the 
news of the Austrian victory at Novara (March 1849) reached 
him, he determined to return to a reactionaiy pi-iny. Sicily, 
whence the Royalists had been expelled, was subjugated by 
General Filangieii (i/.zO, and the chief citus were bombarded, 
an expedient wdiich won for k'erdnumd the epithet of “ King 
Bomba” During the last vears of his leigii espionage an(l 
aihitiary airest-> pi evented all serious manifestaliuns of dis- 
cimtcnt among his subjects. In 1S51 the political piisnncrs of 
Naples wcie cah nlated by Mi Gladstone in his lotteis to Lord 
Aberdeen (1851) to number 15,000 (probably the real figure was 
ncaici 40,000), and so great was the scandal created by the pre- 
vailing reign of tenor, and the abominable treatment to which 
the pusoners were subjected, that in 1856 France and England 
made diplomatic representations to induce the king to rnitigale 
his rigour and proclaim a gcncial amnest) , but without sucee»s. 
An attempt was made by a soldier to assassinate Ferdinand in 
1856. He died on the 22nd of May 1856, just after the declara- 
tion of war by Fiance and Piedmont against Austria, which was 
to result in the collapse of his kingdom and his dynasty. He 
was bigoted, cruel, mean, treacherous, though not w'lthout a 
certain bouhomte ; the only exinise that can be maile for him 
is that with Ins heredity and education a different result could 
scarcely be expected 

See Coiu'bpondeiuc respcciing ike Affairs of Naples and Sicily, 
ptesenled to bath JJoii'iC'^ of PaiUanient by Command of 
Her Majesty, ^th May i84() , Tivo Letters io the Earl of Aberdeen, by 
the Right Hon \V. K Gladstone, 1st t'd , 1851 (an edition })ubhshed 
in 1852 and the subsequent editions contain an h \amination of the 
Ojpcial Reply of the Neapolitan bovet nment) , N N isto, herdinando JI 
il (Nai>l<*s, t88|) , H Riunscn Whitehou'-e, The Collapse of 

the Kinj^dom of Naples (Nlvv Yoik, i8<i9), R de Cesan*, La Ladnta 
d' un Ref^no, vol 1 (('itta di ('astello, looo), which lontains a gnsit 
deal of Iresh infoiination, but is badly aiiangcd and not always 
reliable. (L. V.*) 

FERDINAND III, (1769 1824), grand duke of Tuscany, and 
anhduke of Austria, second son of the cmpeior Leopold IL, 
was born on the fith of May 1769. On his father becoming 
cmpcior m 1790, he succeeded him as grand duke of Tuscany. 
Fcidinand was one of the first sovereigns to enter into diplomatic 
relations with the French republic (1793) ; and although, a few 
months later, he was compelled by England and Russia to join 
the coalition against Fiance, he concluded peai'e with that 
power in 1795, and by obsciving a strict neutrality saved his 
dominions from invasion by the ITeni h, except lor a temporary 
occupation of Livorno, till 1799, when he was compelled to vacate 
his throne, and a provisional Republican government was estab- 
lished at Floreni'e. Shortly afterwards the French aims suffered 
s(‘vere reverses in Italy, and Ferdinand was restored to Ins 
territories; but in 1801, by the peace of Lunev file, Tuscany 
was converted into the kingdom of Etruiia, and he was again 
compelled to return to Vienna. In lieu of the sovereignty of 
lusuiny, he obtained m 1802 the electorship of Salzburg, winch 
he exchanged by the peace of Pressburg in 1805 for that of Wurz- 
burg. In 1806 he was admitted as giand duke of Wurzburg to the 
confederation of the Rhine. He was resLoied to the throne of 
Tuscany after the abdication of Napoleon in 1814 and wao re- 
ceived with enthusiasm by the people, but had again to vacate 
his capital for a short time m 1815, when Murat proclaimed war 
against Austria. The final overthrow of the Fiench supremacy 
at the battle of Waterloo secured him, however, in the un- 
disturbed possession of his grand duchy during the remainder 
of his life. The restoration in Tuscany was not accompanied bv 
the reactionary excesses which characterized it elsewhere, and 
a large part of the French legislation was retained. His 
prime minister was Count V. Fossombroni {q.v ). The mild 
rule of Ferdinand, his solicitude fdr the welfare of his subjects. 
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his enlightened patronage of art and science, his encouragement 
of commerce, and his toleration render him an honourable ex- 
ception to the generality of Italian princes. At the same lime 
his paternal despotism tended to emasculate the Tuscan char- 
acter. He died in June 1824, and was succeeded by his son 
Leopold II. {q.vX 

Bibi lOGRAPHY — A von Reumont, Gesihtchte Toscanas (Gotha, 
1877) ; and “ Federico Manlrcdini e Ja i>olitica Toscana nei pnmi 
anni di Ferdmando III " (m the Aidnuio Stortco Italtano, 1877) , 
Emmer, Erzherzog Ferdinand III , Giosshcvzog von Tnskana (Salz- 
burg, 1871) , C. Tivaroni, L' Italia durante il dominio francese^ 11 1-44 
(Turin, 1 88c;), and L' Italia durante 1/ domxnw austriaco, 11 1-18 

(Tunn, i 8 q^) vSee also under Fossombroni , VirioRio, and 
Capponi, Gino. 

FERDINAND, MAXIMILIAN KARL LEOPOLD MARIA, 

king of Bulgaria (1861- ), fifth and youngest son of Prince 

Augustus of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, was born on the 26th of 
February 1861. Great care was exercised in his education, and 
every encouragement given to the taste for natural history which 
he exhibited at an early age. In t<S7q he travelled with his 
brother Augustus to Brazil, and the results of their botanical 
observations were published at Vienna, 1883-1888, under the 
title of Itinera Prinaptim S. Coburgi. Having been appointed 
to a lieutenancy in the 2nd regiment of Austrian hussars, he 
was holding this rank when, by unanimous vote of the National 
Assembly, he was elected prince of Bulgaria, on the 7th of July 
1887, in succession to Prince Alexander, who had abdicated on 
the 7th of September preceding. He assumed the government 
on the 14th of August 1887, but Russia for a long tunc refused 
to acknowledge the election, and he was accordingly exposed to 
frequent military conspiracies, due to the influence or attitude 
of that power. The firmness and vigour with which he met all 
attempts at revolution were at length rewarded, and his election 
was confirmed in March 1896 by the Porte and the great powers. 
On the 20th of April 1893 he married Mane Louise de Bouilwn 
(d 1899), eldest daughter of Duke Robert of Parma, and in May 
following the Grand Sobranye confirmed the title of Royal High- 
ness to the prince and his heir. The prince adhered to the 
Roman Catholic faith, but his son and heir, the young Prince 
Boris, was received into the Orthodox Greek Church on the 
14th of February 1896. Prince Boris, to whom the tsar 
Nicholas III. became godfather, accompanied his father to 
Russia in 1898, when Prince Ferdinand visited St Petersburg 
and Moscow, and still further strengthened the bond already 
existing between Russia and Bulgaria. In 1908 Ferdinand 
married Eleanor (b. 1860), a princess of the house of Reuss. 
Later in the year, in connexion with the Austrian annexation 
of Bosnia-Herzegovina and the crisis with Turkey, he proclaimed 
the independence of Bulgaria, and took the title of king or tsar. 
(See Bulgaria, and Europe : History.) 

FERDINAND, duke of Brunswick (1721 -1792), Prussian 
general field marshal, was the fourth son of Ferdinand Albert, 
duke of Brunswick, and was born at Wolfenbuttel on the 12th 
of January 1721. He was carefully educated with a view to a 
military career, and in his twentieth year he was made chief of a 
newly-raised Brunswick regiment in the Prussian .service. He 
was present in the battles of Mollwitz and Chotusitz. In suc- 
cession to Margrave Wilhelm of Brandenburg, killed at Prague 
(1744), Ferdinand received the command of Frederick the 
(treat’s Leibgarde battalion, and at Sohr (1745) he distinguished 
himself so greatly at the head of his brigade that PVetlenck 
wrote of him, le Prince Ferdinand s’est surpass^/^ The height 
which he captured was detended by his brother Ludwig as an 
officer of the Austrian service, and another brother of Duke 
Ferdinand was killed by his side in the charge. During the ten 
years’ peace he was in the closest touch with the military work 
of Frederick the Great, who supervised the instruction of the 
guard battalion, and sought to make it a model of the whole 
Prussian army. Ferdinand was, moreover, one of the most 
intimate friends of the king, and thus he was peculiarly fitted 
for the tasks which afterwards fell to his lot. In this time he 
became successively major-general and lieutenant-general. In 
the first campaign of the Seven Years’ War Ferdinand com- 
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manded one of the Prussian columns whuh converged upon 
Dresden, and in the operations v^'hich led up to the surrender of 
the Saxon army at Pirna (1756), and at the battle of I^obositz, 
he led the right wing of the Prussian infantry. In 1757 he was 
present, and liistinguished himself, at Prague, and he served also 
in the campaign of Rossbach. Shortly after this he was ap- 
poinud to command the allied forces which were being organized 
for the war in western Germany. He found this army dejected 
bv a reverse and a capitulation, yet within a week of his taking 
up the command he assumed the offensive, and thus began the 
career of vutory which made his European reputation as a 
soldier. His conduct of the five campaigns which followed (see 
Seven Years’ War) was naturally influenced by the teachings 
of Frederick, whose pupil the duke had been for so many years. 
Ferdiiiand, indeed, approximateil more closely to Frederick m 
his method of making war than any other general of the time. 
Yet his task was in many respects far more (htricult than that of 
the king. Frcdfnck was the absolute master of his own homo- 
geneous army. Ferdinand merely the commander of a group of 
contingents, and answerable to several princes for the troops 
placed under his control. The French were by no means despi- 
cable opponents m the field, and their leaders, if not of the first 
grade, were cool and experienced veterans. In 1758 he fought 
and won the battle of Crefeld, several marches beyond the 
Rhino, hut so advanced a position he could not well maintain, 
and he fell back to the Lippc. He resumed a bold offensive in 
i7S9» only to be repulsed at Bergen (ne.ir Frankfort-on-Mam). 
On the I St of August of this year Ferdinand won the brilliant 
victory of Minden {qv). Vellinghausen, Wilhelmsthal, War- 
burg and other victories attested the increasing power of E'erdi- 
nand m the following campaigns, and Frederick, hard pressed m 
the eastern theatre of war, owed much of his success in an almost 
hopeless task to the continued pressure exerted by Ferdinand m 
the west. In promoting him to be a field marshal (November 
i7s 8) EVedenck acknowledged his debt in the words, ‘‘Jen’ai 
fait que ce que je dois, mon cher Ferdinand ” After Minden, 
King George IL gave the duke the order of the Garter, and the 
thanks of the British parliament were voted on the same occasion 
to the “ Victor of Minden.” After the war he was honoured by 
other sovereigns, and he received the rank of field marshal and 
a regiment from the Austrians. During the War of American 
Independence there was a suggestion, winch came to nothing, of 
offering him the command of the British forces. He exerted 
himself to compensate those who had suffered by the Seven 
Years’ War, devoting to this purpose most of the small income he 
received from his various offices and the rewards given to him 
liy the allied princes. The estrangement of E'redenck and 
Ferdinand in 1766 led to the duke's retirement from Prussian 
service, but there was no open breacTi between the old friends, 
and E'erclmand visited the king in 1772, 1777, 1779 and 1782. 
After 1766 he passed the remainder of his life at his castle of 
Vcschelcle, where he occupied himself in building and other im- 
provements. and became a patron of learning and art, and a 
great benefactor of the poor. He died on the 3rd of July 1792. 
The merits, civil and military, of the prince were recognized by 
memorials not onlv in Prussia and Hanover, but also in Denmaik, 
the states of western Germany and England. The Prussian 
mcmoiials include an equestrian statue at Berlin (1863). 

See E V I. Knesebeck, Feidinand^ Heizog von Hraunschwetg und 
Luaebutg, wain end des Stebenpihngen Kriegs (2 vols , Hanover, 
i8*>7-iSs8) , \ on Westphalen, Ge^chuhte dev Etldzuge des Herzogs 
riiainanas ion E ) aunsthioeigd unebuig (5 \ols , Berlin, 1859-1872) ; 
V cl Osttn^ 1 a gebuch des Herzogl Gen Adfutnntenv 7 \Vf/rM (Hamburg, 
1805) ; V Schafer, Vie m litatre dii markhal Prime heidinand 
(Mcigdelnirg, 179O , Nuremberg, 1798) , also the Outvies of Ficdenck 
the Great, passi > n ^ and authoiilics for the Seven Yi ars’ War. 

FERDINAND (1577-1650), elector and archbishop of Cologne, 
son of AV illiam V., duke of Bavaria, was born on the 7th of 
OcUdier 1577. Intended for the church, he was educated by the 
Jesuits at the university of Ingolstadt, and in 1595 became 
coailjutor archbishop of Cologne. He became elector and arch- 
bishop in i6i 2 on the death of his uncle Ernest, whom he aKo 
succeeded as bishop of Li^ge, Munster and Hildesheim. He 
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endeavoured resolutely to root out heresy in the lands under his 
rule, and favoured the’ teaching of the Jesuits m every possible' 
way. He supported the league founded by his brother Maxi- 
milian L, duke of Bavaria, and wished to involve the leaguers 
in a general attack on the Protestants of* north Germany. The 
cool political sagacity of the duke formed a sharp contrast to 
the impetuosity of the archbishop, and he refused to accede to 
his brother’s wish ; but, in spite of these temporary differences, 
Ferdinand sent troops and money to the assistam'e of the league 
when the Thirty Veiirs’ War broke out in 1610. The elector’s 
alliance with the Spaniards secured his territories to a great 
extent from the depredations of the war until the arrival of 
the Swedes in Germany m 1630, when the extension of the area 
of the struggle to the neighbourhood of Cologne induced him 
to enter into negotiations for peace. Nothing came of chese 
attempts until 1647, when he joined his brother Maximilian in 
concluding an armistice with France and Sweden at Ulm. The 
elector’s later years were marked by a conflict with the citizens 
of Ti4^ge ; and when the peace of VVestphalia freed him from his 
enemies, he was able to crush the citizens and deprive them of 
many privileges Ferdinand, who had held the bishopric of 
Paderborn since 1618, died at Arnsberg on the T3th of September 
1650, and was buried in the cathedral at Cologne. 

See L Ennen, Ffauktetch und drr Nirdnrhein oder Gesihichfe von 
Sladtund Kurstadt Koln sett detn jojahn^en Kticge^ Band 1. (Cologne, 
1855^-1850). 

FERENTINO (anc. Ferentinim, to be distinguished from 
Ferentum or Ferentinum in Etruria), a town and episcopal see 
of Italy, in the province of Rome, from which it is 48 m. 
E S E. by rail. Pop (1901) 79S7 (town), 12,270 (commune) It 
is picturesquely situated on a lull 1290 ft. above sea-level, and 
still possesses considerable remains of ancient fortifications. 
The low'er portion of the outer walls, which probably did not 
stand free, is built of roughly hewn blocks of a limestone which 
naturally splits into horizontal layers ; above this in places is 
walling of rectangular blocks of tufa. Two gates, the Porta 
Sanguinana (with an arch with tufa voussoirs), and the Porta 
S. Maria, a double gate constructed entirely of rectangular blocks 
of tufa, are preserved. Outside this gate is the tomb of A. 
Quinctilius Priscus, a citizen of Ferentinum, with a long inscrip- 
tion cut in the rock. See Th. Mommsen m Corp. Insatp, Lat. x. 
(Berlin, 1883), No. 5853. 

Tlie highest part of the town, the acropolus, is fortified also ; 
it has massive retaining walls similar to those of the lower town. 
At the eastern corner, under the present episcopal palace, the 
construction is somewhat more careful. A projecting rectan- 
gular terrace has been erected, supported by walls of quadri- 
lateral blocks of limestone arranged almost honzontally ; while 
upon the level thus farmed a building of rectangukr blocks of 
local travertine was raised. The projecting cornice of this 
building bears two inscriptions of the period of Sulla, recording 
its construction by two censors (local officials) ; and in the in- 
terior, which contains several chambers, there is an inscription 
of the same censors over one of the doors, and another over a 
smaller external side door. The windows lighting these chambers 
come immediately above the cornice, and the wall continues 
above them again. The whole of this construction probably 
belongs to one period (Mommsen, op. at. No. 5837 seq,). Ihe 
cathedral occupies a part of the level top of the ancic nt acropolis ; 
it was reconstructed on the site of an older church in 1099-1118 ; 
the interior was modernized m 1693, restored to its 

original form m 1902. It contains a fine canopy m the “ Cosma- 
tesque ” style (see Relazwne dei lavort ese^uitt dalt tiffuio teemeo 
per la conservazione dei monitmenit dt Roma e provinnaj Rome, 
1903, 175 seq ). The Gothic church of S. Maria M ggiorc, in the 
lower town (i3lh-i|th centur>"), has a very fine exterior; the 
interior, the plan of which is a perfect rectangle, has been spoilt 
by restoration. There are several other Gothic churches m the 
town. 

Ferentinum was the chief towm of the llernici ; it was captured 
fr )m them by tlie Romans in 364 b c and took no part in the 
rising of 306 B c. The inhabitants became Roman citizens after 


195 B.C., and the place later became i a* It lay just 
above the Via Latina and, being a strong pjace, served for the 
detention of hostages. Horace praises its quietness,' and it does 
not appear much la later history. (T. As.) 

See fiutLer Ashby, Rum. xxiv. (1909). 

FERENTUM, or Fereniinum, an ancient town of Etruria, 
about 6 m. N. of Viterbo (th ancient name of which is unknown) 
and 3i m. F. of the Via Cassia. It was the birthplace (32 a.d.) of 
the emperor Otho, was destroyed m the nth century, and is now 
entiicly deserted, though it retains its ancient name. It occupied 
a ridge running from east to west, with deep ravines on three 
sides. There are some remains of the city walls, and of vanous 
Roman structures, but the most important rum is that of the' 
theatre. The stage front is still standing ; it is pierced by seven 
openings with flat arches, and shows traces of reconstruction*, 
The necropolis was on the hill called Talone on the north-east. 

Soc G Dennis, CiUes and Cemeteries of Etmria (London, 1S83), 
1, 156 , Notiste degh soavi, 1900, 401 ; 1902, 84 ; 1905, 31, 

FERETORY (from Lat. feretrum, a bier, from ferrey to bear), 
in architecture, the enclosure or chapel within which the 
“ fercter ” shrine, or tomb (as in Henry VII. ’s chapel), was 
placed. 

FERGHANA, or Fergana, a province of Russian Turkestan, 
formed in 1876 out of the former khanate of Khokand. It is 
bounded by the provinces of Syr-darya on the N. and N.W., 
Samarkand on the VV., and Semiryechensk on the N.E., by 
Chinese Turkestan (Kashgaria) on the E., and by lk)khara and 
Afghanistan on the S. Its southern limits, on the Pamirs, were 
fixed by an Anglo-Russian commission in t88c;, from Zor-kul 
(Victoria Lake) to the Chinese frontier , and Shignari, Roshari 
and Wakhan were assigned to Bokhara in exchange for part of 
Darvaz (on the left bank ol the Panj), which was given to 
Afghanistan. The area amounts to some 53,000 sq. m , of which 
17,600 sq III. arc on the Jkmirs. The most important part of 
the province is a rich and lertile valley (1200-1500 ft.), opening 
towards the S.W. Thence the province stretches northwardis 
across the mountains of the Tian-shan system and southwards 
across the Alai and drans-Alai Mts., whudi reach their highest 
point in Peak Kaufmann (23,000 ft.), m the latter range. The 
valley owes its fertility to two rivers, the Naryn and the Kara- 
darya, which unite within its confines, near Namangan, to form 
the Syr-darya or Jaxartes. These streams, and their numerous 
mountain aflluents, not only supply water for irrigation, but 
also bring down vast quantities of sand, which is deposited 
;iJongsidc their courses, more especially alongside the Syr-darya 
where it cuts its way through the Khojent-Ajar ridge, forming 
there the Karakchikum. This expanse of moving sands, cover- 
ing an area of 750 sq, m., under the influence of .south-west winds, 
encroaches upon the agricultural districts. The climate of this 
valley is dry and warm, in March tlic temperature reaches 
68*^ F., and then rapidly rises to 95® In June, July and August. 
During the five months following April no ram falls, but it begms 
again in October. Snow and frost (down to - 4° F.) occur in 
December and J \nuary. 

Out of some 3,000,000 acres of cultivated land, about two- 
thirds are under constant irngation and the remaining third 
under partial irrigation. The soil is admirably cultivated, the 
principal crops lieing wheat, rice, barley, maize, millet, lucerne, 
tobacco, vegetables and fruit. Gardening is conducted with a 
high degree of skill and success. Large numbers of horses, 
cattle and sheep are kept, and a good many camels are bred. 
Over 17,000 acres are planted with vines, and some 350,000 
acres are under cotton. Nearly 1,000,000 acres are covered with 
forests. 'Phe government maintains a forestry farm at Marghclan, 
from which 120,000 to 200,000 young trees are distributed free 
everv >ear amongst the inhabitants of the province. 

Silkworm breeding, formerly a prosperous industry, has 
decayed despr the encouragement of a slate farm at New 
Marghelan. Cxial, iron, s.-iphur, gypsum, rock-salt, lacustrine 
salt and naphtha are all known t6 exist, but only the last two 
arc extracted. Some seventy or eighty factories are engaged 
lit- cotton cleaning ; wlule leather, saddlery, paper and cutlery 
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ai;e the principal, products of the domestic industries. A con- 
siderable trade is carried on with Russia ; raw cotton, raw silk, 
tobacco, hides, sheepskins, fruit and cotton and leather goods arc 
exported, and manufactured wares, textiles, tea and sugar are- 
imported and in part re-exported to Kashgana and Bokhara. 
The total trarle of -Fergliana reaches an annual value of nearly 
£3,500,000. A new impulse was given to trade by the extension 
(1899) of the Transcaspian ndlway into Ferghana and by the 
opening of the Orenburg-Tashkent railway (1906). The routes 
to Kashgariu and the Pamirs are mere bndle-paths over the 
mountains, crossing them I^y lofty passes. For instance, the 
passes of Kara-kazyk (14,400 ft.) and Tenghiz-bai (n,2oo ft), 
both passable all the year round, leail from Marghelan to Kara^ 
teghin and" the Pamirs, while Kashgar is reached via Osh and 
Guicha, and then over the passes of Terek-davan (12,205 ft. , 
open all the year round), Taldyk (11,500 ft.), Archat (i 1,600 ft.), 
and Shart-davan (14,000 ft.). Other passes leading out of the 
valley are the Jiptyk (12,460 ft ), S. of Khokaml ; the Isfairam 
(12,000 ft.), leading to the glen of the Suikhab, and the Kavuk 
(13,000 ft ), across the Alai Mts. 

The population numbered 1,571,243 in 1897, and of that number 
707,1,32 were women and 286,369 were urban. In 1906 it \\as 
estimated at 1,796,500. Two-thirds of the total are Sarts and 
Uzhegs (of Turkic oiigin). They live mostly in the valley , 
while the mountain slopes above it are oc( iipied by Kirghiz, 
partly nomad and pastoral, partly agricultural and seitlul 
The other races are Tajiks, Kashgarians, Kipchaks, Jews and 
Gypsies. The govermng classes are of course Russians, who 
constitute also the merchant and arlizan classes. Put the 
merchants of ^Vest Turke.stan are called all over central Asia 
Ar.dijanis, from the tovsn of Andijan in Ferghana. The gieat 
mass of the population are Mussulmans (1,039,115 in 1897) 
The province ls divided into five districts, the chief tpwns of 
which are New Margh(‘lan, capital of the province {^8977 in- 
habitants in i 8()7), Andijan (49,682 in 1900), Khok.ind (86,704 
in 1900), Namangan (61,906 in 1897), and Osh (37,^97 
1900); but Old Marghelan (42,855 in 1900) and Chust (13,686 
in 1897) are also towns of importance. For the historv, see 
Kiiokand. (P A K , J T. Be ) 

FERGUS FALLS, a city and the county-seat of Otter Tail 
county, Minnesota, LkS.A., on the Red river, 170 m N.W. of 
^Minneapolis. Pop. (i<S9o) 3772 ; (1900) 6072, of whom 2131 
were foreign-born; (1905; state census), 6692. A large part 
of the poj)ulation is of Scandinavian birth or descent. Fergus 
Falls IS served by the Great Northern and the Northern Pacific 
railways. Situated in the celebrated “ park region ” of the state, 
the city possesses great natural beauty, which has been enhanced 
by a system of boulevards and well-kept private lawn.s. Lake 
Ahce^ m the residenti«il district, adds to the city’s attractions. 
The city has a public library, a county court hou.se, .St Luke's 
hospital, the G. B Wright memorial hospital, and a city hall. 
It is the seat of a state hospital for thejmsane (1887) with about 
1600 patients, of a business college, of the Park Region Luther 
College (Norwegian Lutheran, 1892), and of the Norlh-\NesLcrn 
College (Swedish Lutheran; opened in 1901). It has one of 
the finest water-powers m tire state. Flour is the principal 
product ; among others are woollen goods, foundry’ and machine- 
shop products, wooden ware, ssush, doors and blinds, caskets, 
shirts, wagons and packed meats. The city owns and operates 
its water-works and its electnc-lighting plant. Fergus Falls was 
settled about 1859 and was incorporated in 1863. 

FERGUSON, ADAM ( 1723-1816), Scottish philosopher and 
historian, was born on the 20th of June 1723, at Logierait, 
Perthshire. lie was educated at Perth grammar school and the 
university of St Andrews. In 1745, owing to hks knowledge of 
Gaelic, he was appointed deputy chaplain of the 43rd (afterwards 
the 42nd) regiment (the Black Watch), the licence to preach 
being granted him by special dispensation, although he had not 
completed the required six years of theological study. At the 
battle of Fontenoy ( 1 745) Ferguson fought in the ranks through- 
out the day, and refused to leave the field, though ordered to 
do so by his colonel. lie continued attached to the regiment till 
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J754; when, disappointed at not obtaining a hVing, he abandoned 
the clerical profession and resolved to devote himself to literary 
pursuits. In January 1757 he succeeded David Hume as 
librarian to the faculty of advocates, but soon relinquished this 
oflice on becoming tutor in the family of Lord Bute, 

In 1759 Ferguson was appointed professor of natural philo^ 
Sophy in the university of Edinburgh, and in 1764 was trans- 
ferred to the chair of “ pneumatics ’’ (mental philosophy) “ and 
moral philosophy.’' In 1 767, against Hume’s advice, he published 
his Essay on the HUtory of Civil Society^ which was well received 
and translated into several European languages. In 1776 
appeared his (anonymous) pamphlet on the American revolution 
in opposition to Dr Price's Observations on the Nature of Civil 
Tjberty^ m which he sympathized with the views of the Bntish 
legislature. In 1778 Ferguson was appointed secretary^ io the 
(ornmission which endeavoured, hut w’lthout success, to 
negotiate an arrangement with the revolted colonies. In 1783 
appeared his History of the Progress and Tirmination of the 
Roman Republic ; it was very popular, and went through several 
editions. Ferguson was led to undertake this work from a con- 
viction that the history of the Romans during the period of their 
greatness was a piactical illustration of those ethical and political 
doctrines which were the object of his special study The history 
IS written in an agreeable style and a spirit of impartiality, and 
gives evidence of a conscientious use of authorities. I'he in- 
llucnce of the author’s military expern^nce shows itself in certain 
portions of the narrative. Finding himself unequal to the labour 
of teaching, he resigned his professorship in 1785, and devoted 
himself to the revision of his lectures, which he published (1792) 
under the title of Principles of Moial and Political Science. 

Wh( n in his seventieth year, Ferguson, intending to prepare 
a new’ edition of the history, visited Italy^ and some of the prin- 
cipal cities of Europe, vvh<Te he was received with honour by 
learned societies. From 1795 he resided successively at the old 
(astle of Neidpath near Peebles, at Hallyards on Manor Water 
and at St Andicws, where he died on the 22nd of Fcbiuarv 1816 

In his ethical system Ferguson treats man throughout as a 
social being, and illustrates his doctrines by political examples 
As a believer in the progression of the human race, he placed the 
princijde of moral approbation in the attainment of perfection. 
His speculations were carefulR cnticizxd hy Cousin (see his 
Cours d'htsUnre de la phtlosophie morale an dix-hiutieme stecle, 
pt ii , 1839-1840) We find in his method the wisdom and 
circumspection of the Scottish school, with something more 
masculine and decisive 111 the results. The principle of perjeciion 
is a new one, at once more rational and comprehensive than 
benev’olcnce and sympathy, which in our v’iew places Ferguson 
as a moralist above all his predecessors.” By this principle 
Ferguson endeavours to reconcile ail moral systems. With 
Ilobbcs and Home he admits the power of self-mterest or utility, 
and makes it enter into morals as the law of self prcserv^ation. 
Hutcheson’s theory of universal benevolence and Smithes idea 
oC sympathy he combines under the law of socaetv. But, a^ tliese 
laws arc the means rather than the end of human destiny, they 
are subordinate to a supreme end, and this supreme end is per- 
fection. In the political part of his system Ferguson follows 
Montesquieu, and pleads the cause of well-regulated liberty and 
tree government. His contemporaries, with tlvc exception of 
I lume, regarded his writings as of great importance; in point of 
fact they are superficial. The facility of their style and the 
frequent occuirence of would-be weighty epigrams blinded his 
critics to the fact that, in spite of his recognition of the impojt- 
ance of observation, he made no leal contribution to political 
theory (sec Sir Leslie Stephen, English Thought in the Eighieoith 
Century y x. 89-90). 

The chiOi* authority for Fergusoa’s life is the Biogtaphual Shetah 
by john Sm.iU (1864) , see also Public ChuKicUos (1799-18CX)) ; 
(jeniicmaus Magazine, \ (i8i6supp), W.R 10 graphic aP 

Dn tuniaiv of Rminent Siot<smcn , memoir bv Pnneipal Lee in carlv 
cthtions of the Encvclopucdta Bntanmca , J MacCosh, The Scottish 
Philosophy (1875) , articles in DutiOHiUv of National BiograpJip and 
L'Utnbuigh Review (januajry 1867) , Lord llcury Cockburn, Meinwttals 
of his Tunc (1856), 
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FERGUSON, JAMES (1710-1776), Scottish mechanician and 
astronomer, was born near Rothiemay in Banffshire on the 25th 
of April 1710, of parents in very humble circumstances. He 
first learned to read by overhearing his father teach his elder 
brother, and with the help of an old woman was able,’* he says 
in his autobiography, “ to read tolerably well before his father 
thought of teaching him.” After receiving further instruction 
in reading from his father, who also taught him to write, he was 
sent at the age of seven for three months to the grammar school 
at Keith. His taste for mechanics was about this time accident- 
ally awakened on seeing his father making use of a lever to 
raise a part of the roof of his house — an exhibition of seeming 
strength which at first “ excited his terror as well as wonder.” 
In 1720 he was sent to a neighbouring farm to keep sheep, where 
in the daytime he amused himself by making models of mills 
and other machines, and at night in studying the stars. After- 
wards, as a servant with a miller, and then with a doctor, he met 
with hardships which rendered his constitution feeble through 
life. Being compelled by his weak health to return homo, he 
there amused himself with making a clock having wooden wheels 
and a whalebone spring. When slightly recovered he showed 
this and some other inventions to a neighbouring gentleman, 
who engaged him to clean his clocks, and also desired him to 
make his house his home. He there began to draw patterns for 
needlework, and his success in this art led him to think of 
becoming a painter. In 1734 he went to Edinburgh, where he 
began to take portraits in miniature, by which means, while 
engaged in his scientific studies, he supported himself and his 
family for many years. Subsequently he settled at Inverness, 
where he drew up his Astrotwmical Rotula for showing the 
motions of the planets, places of the sun and moon, &c., and in 
1743 went to London, which was his home for the rest of his life. 
He wrote various papers for the Royal Society, of which he 
became a fellow in 1763, devised astronomical and mechanical 
models, and in 1748 began to give public lectures on experimental 
philosophy. These he repeated in most of the principal towns 
in England. Ilis deep interest in his subject, his clear explana- 
tions, his ingeniously constructed diagrams, and his mechanical 
apparatus rendered him one of the most successful of popular 
lecturers on scientific subjects. It is, however, as the inventor 
and improver of astronomical and other scientific apparatus, 
and as a striking instance of self-education, that he claims a 
place among the most remarkable men of science of his country. 
During the latter years of his life he was in receipt of a pension 
of £50 from the privy purse. He died in London on the 17th of 
November 1776. 

Ferguson's principal publications are Astronomical Tables (1763) ; 
Lectures on Select Subjects (ist ed , 1761, edited by Sir David Brewster 
in 1805) ; Astronomy explained upon Sir Isaac Newton’s Principles 
H756, edited by Sir David Brewster in 1811) , and Select Mechanical 
Exercises^ with a Short Account of the Life of the Author ^ written 
by himself (1773). This autobiogiaphy is included in a Life by E 
Henderson, LL D. (isted ,1867, 2nd, 1870), which also contains a full 

description of Ferguson’s principal inventions, accompanied with 
illustrations Sec also The Story of the Peasant-Boy Philosopher^ by 
Henry May hew (1857). 

FERGUSON, ROBERT (c. 1637-1714), British conspirator 
and pamphleteer, called the Plotter,” was a son of William 
Ferguson (d. 1699) of Badifurrow, Aberdeenshire, and after 
receiving a good education, probably at the university of Aber- 
deen, became a Presbyterian minister. According to Bishop 
Burnet he was cast out by the Presbyterians ; but whether this 
be so or not, he soon made his way to England and became vicar 
of Godmersham, Kent, from which living he was expelled by 
the Act of Uniformity in 1662. Some years later, having gamed 
meanwhile a reputation as a theological controversialist and 
become a person of importance among the Nonconformists, he 
attracted the notice of the earl of Shaftesbury and the party 
which favoured the exclusion of the duke of York (afterwards 
King James 11 .) from the throne, and he began to write political 
pamphlets just at the time when the feeling against the Roman 
Catholics was at its height. In 1680 he wrote “ A Letter to a 
Person of Honour concerning the ‘ Black Box/ ” in which he 


supported the claim of the duke of Monmouth to the crown 
against that of the duke of York ; returning to the subject after 
Charles If. had solemnly denied the existence of a marriage 
between himself and Lucy Walters. He took an active part in 
the controversy over the Exclusion Bill, and claimed to be the 
author of the whole of the pamphlet “ No Protestant Plot 
(1681), parts of which arc usually ascribed to Shaftesbury. 
Ferguson was deeply implicated m the Rye House Plot, although 
he asserted that he had frustrated both this and a subsequent 
attempt to assassinate the king, and he fled to Holland wdth 
Shaftesbury in 1682, returning to England early in 1683. For 
his share in another plot against Charles II. he was declared an 
outlawq after which he entered into communication with Argyll, 
Monmouth and other malcontents. Ferguson then took^ a leading 
part in organizing the rising of 1685. Having overcome Mon- 
mouth’s reluctance to take part in this movement, he accom- 
panied the duke to the west of England and drew up the manifesto 
against James II., escaping to Holland after the battle of Sedge- 
moor. He landed in England with William of Orange in 1688, 
and aided William’s cause with his pen ; but William and his 
ad\ iscrs did not regard him as a person of importance, although 
his services were rewarded with a sinecure appointment in the 
Excise. Chagrined at this treatment, Ferguson was soon in 
correspondence with the exiled Jacobites. He shared in all the 
plots against the life of William, and after his removal from 
the Excise in 1692 wrote violent pamphlets against the govern- 
ment. Although he was several times arrested on suspicion, he 
was never brought to trial. He died in great poverty in 1714, 
leaving behind him a great and deserved reputation for treachery. 
It has been thought by Macaulay and others that Ferguson led 
the English government to believe that he was a spy in their 
interests, and that his frequent escapes from justice were due 
to official connivance. In a proclamation issued for his arrest 
in 1683 he is described as “a tall lean man, dark brown hair, 
a great Roman nose, thm-jawed, heat in his face, speaks m the 
Scotch tone, a shaip piercing eye, stoops a little in the shoulders.” 
Besides numerous pamphlets Ferguson wrote: History of the 
Revoliitiou (1706) ; Qualifications requisite in a Minister of State 
(1710); and part of the History of all the Mobs, Tumults and 
Insurrections in Great Britain (London, 1715) 

See James Ferguson, Robert Ferguson, the Plotter (Edinburgh, 1887), 
which gives a favourable account of Ferguson 

FERGUSON, SIR SAMUEL (1810-1886), Irish poet and anti- 
quary, was born at Belfast, on the loth of March 1810. He 
was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, was called to the Irish 
bar in 1838, and was made Q.C. in 1859, but in 1867 retired 
from practice upon his appointment as deputy-keeper of the 
Irish records, then in a much neglected condition. He was 
an excellent civil servant, and was knighted m 1878 for his 
services to the department. His spare time was given to general 
literature, and in particular to poetry. lie had long been a 
leading contributor to the Dublin University Magazine and to 
Blackwood, where he had published his two literary master- 
pieces, “ The Forging of the Anchor,” one of the finest of modem 
ballads, and the humorous prose extravaganza of “ Father Tom 
and the Pope.” He published Lays of the Western Gael in 1865, 
Poems in 1880, and in 1872 Congal, a metrical narrative of the 
heroic age of Ireland, and, though far from ideal perfection, 
perhaps the most successful attempt yet made by a modern Irish 
poet to revivify the spirit of the past in a poem of epic propor- 
tions. Lyrics have succeeded better in other hands ; many of 
Ferguson’s pieces on modern themes, notably his “ Lament for 
Thomas Davis ” (1845), are, nevertheless, excellent. He was an 
extensive contributor on antiquarian subjects to the Transactions 
of the Royal Irish Academy, and was elected its president in 
1882. His manners were delightful, and his hospitality was 
boundless. He died at Howth on the 9th of August 1886. His 
most important antiquarian work, Ogham Inscriptions in Ireland, 
Wales, Scotland, was published in the year after his death. 

See Sir Samuel Ferguson tn the Ireland of his Day (1896), by his 
wife, Mary C. F'erguson ; also an article by A. P. Graves in A Treasury 
of Irish Poetry %n the English Tongue (1900), edited by Stopford 
Brooke and T. W. Rollcston, 
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FERGUSSON, JAMES (1808-1886), Scottish writer on archi- 
tecture, was born at Ayr on the 22nd of January 1808. His 
father was an army surgeon. After being educated first at the 
Edinburgh high school, and afterwards at a private school at 
Hounslow, James went to (Calcutta as partner in a mercantile 
house. Here he was attracted by the remains of the ancient 
architecture of India, little known or understood at that time. 
The successful conduct of an indigo factory, as he states in his 
own account, enabled him in about ten years to retire from 
business and settle in London. The observations made on 
Indian architecture were first embodied in his book on The 
Rock-cut Temples oj India, published in 1S45. The task of analys- 
ing the historic and aesthetic relations of this type of ancient 
buildings led him further to undertake a historical and critical 
comparative survey of the whole subject of architecture in The 
Handbook of Architecture, a work which first appeared in 1855. 
This did not satisfy him, and the work was reissued ten years 
later in a much more extended form under the title of 2'he History 
of Architecture. The chapters on Indian architecture, which had 
been considered at rather disproportionate length in the Hand- 
book, were removed frpm the general History, and the whole of 
this subject treated more fully in a separate volume, The History 
of Indian and Eastern Architecture, which appeared in 1876, and, 
although complete in itself, formed a kind of appendix to The 
History of Architecture. Previously to this, in 1862, he issued 
his History of Modern Architecture, in which the subject was 
continued from the Renaissance to the present day, the period 
of “ modern architecture ” being distinguished as that of re- 
vivals and imitations of ancient styles, whicli began with the 
Renaissance. The essential difference between this and the 
spontaneously evolved architecture of preceding ages Fergusson 
was the first clearly to point out and characterize, llis treatise 
on The True Principles of Beauty tn Art, an early publication, 
IS a most thoughtful metaphysical study. Some of his essays 
on special points in archaeology, such as the treatise on The 
Mode tn which Light was introduced into Greek Tcmpla, included 
theories which have not received general acceptance. His real 
monument is his History of Architecture (later edition revised by 
R. Phen^ Spiers), which, for grasp of the whole subject, compre- 
hensiveness of plan, and thoughtful critical analysis, stands 
quite alone in architectural literature. He received the gold 
medal of the Royal Institute of British Architects m 1871 
Among his works, besLles those already mentioned, arc : A 
Proposed New System of Fortification (1849), Palaces of Nineveh 
and Perse polls restored (1851), Mausoleum at Halicarnassus 
restored (1862), Tree and Serpent Worship (1868), Rude Stone 
Monuments tn all Countries (1872), and The Temples of the Jews 
and the other Buddings in the Haram Area at Jerusalem (1878). 
The sessional papers of the Institute of British Architects in- 
clude papers by him on 'The History of the Pointed Arch, 
Architecture of Southern India, Architectural Splendour of the 
City of Bee ja pore. On the Erechtheum and on the Temple of 
Diana at Ephesus. 

Although Fergusson never practised architecture he took a 
keen interest in all the professional work of his time lie was 
adviser with Austen Layard in the scheme of decoration for the 
Assyrian court at the Crystal Palace, and indeed assumed in 
1856 the duties of general manager to the Palace Company, a 
post which he held for two years. In 1847 Fergusson had pub- 
lished an “ Essav on the Ancient Topography of Jerusalem,” in 
which he had contended that the “ Mosque of Omar '' was the 
identical church built by Constantine the Great over the tomb 
of our Lord at Jerusalem, and that it, and not the present church 
of the Holy Sepulchre, was the genuine burial-place of Jesus. 
The burden of this contention was further explained by the 
publication in i860 of his Notes on the Site of the Holy Sepulchre 
at Jerusalem ; and The Temples of the Jeivs and the other Buildings 
tn the Haram Area at Jerusalem, published in 1878, was a still 
completer elaboration of these theories, which are said to have 
been the origin of the establishment of the Palestine Exploration 
fund. His manifold activities continued till his death, which 
took place in London on the 9th of January 1886. 


FERGUSSON, ROBERT (1750-1774), Scottish poet, son of Sir 
William Fergusson, a clerk in the British Linen Company, was 
born at Edinburgh on the 5th of September 1750. Robert w'as 
educated at the grammar school of Dundee, and at the university 
of St Andrews, where he matriculated in 1765. His father died 
while he was still at college ; but a bursary enabled him to com- 
plete bis four years of study. He refused to study for the church, 
and was too nervous to study medicine as his friends wished. 
He quarrelled with his uncle, John Forbes of Round Lichnot, 
Aberdeenshire, and went to Edinburgh, wheie he obtained 
employment as copying clerk in a lawyer’s office. In this humble 
occupation he passed the remainder of his life. While at college 
he had written a clever elegy on Dr David Gregory, and m 1771 
he began to contribute verses regularly to Ruddiman's Weekly 
Magazine. He was a member of the Cape Club, celebrated by him 
in his poem of “ Auld Reekie.” “ The Knights of the Cape ” 
assembled at a tavern in Craig’s Close, in the vicinity of the 
Cross ; each member had a name and chariu ter assigned to him, 
which he was required to maintain at all gatlieiings of the order. 
David Herd (1732-1810), the collector of the classic edition of 
Ancient and Modem Scottish Songs (1776), was sovcieign of the 
Cape (in which he was known as “ Sir Scrape ”) when Fergusson 
was dubbed a knight of the order, wath the title of “ Sir Pre- 
centor,” in allusion to his fine v'Oice. Alexander Runciman, the 
historical painter, his pupil Jacob More, and Sir Henry Raeburn 
wore all members. The old minute books of the club abound 
w'lth pencilled sketches by them, one of the most interesting of 
which, ascribed to Runtiinan's pencil, is a sketch of P'ergusson 
in his character of “ Sir Precentor.” 

Fergusson’s gaiety and wit made him an entertaining com- 
panion, and he indulged too freely in the convivial habits of the 
time. After a meeting with John Brown of Haddington he 
became, however, very serious, and w’ould read nothing but his 
Bible. A fall by which his head was severely injured aggravated 
symptoms of mental aberration w’hich had begun to show 
themselves ; and after about two months’ confinement in the 
old Darien Plouse — then the onl> public as>lum in Edinburgh — 
the poet died on the i6th of October 1774. 

Fergusson’s poems were collected in the year before his death. 
The influence of his wTitings on Robert Burns is undoubted. 
His “ Lcilti Races ” unquestionably supplied the model for the 
“ Holy Fair.” Not only is the stanza the same, but the Mirth 
wLo pla\s the part of conductor to P'eigus^'on, and the Fun w'ho 
renders a like ser\ice to Burns, arc manifestly conceived on the 
same model. “ The Mutual Complaint of Plainstancs and 
Causey ” probably suggested ” The Brigs of Ayr ”, ‘‘On seeing 
a Butterfly in the Street ” has reflections in it which strikingly 
correspond with ” To a Mouse ” ; nor will a comparison of “ The 
Farmer’s Ingle ” of the elder poet with ” The Cottar’s Saturday 
Night ” admit of a doubt as to the influence of the city-brcd 
poet’s muse on that exquisite picturing of homelv f>easant life. 
Burns was himself the first to render a geneious tribute to the 
merits of P^rgusson ; on hit* visit to Edinburgh in 1787 he sought 
out the poet’s grave, and petitioned the authorities of the 
Canongate burying-ground for permission to erect the memorial 
stone which is preserved in the existing monument. The date 
there assigned for his birth differs from the one given above, 
which rests on the authority of his younger sifter Maigarct. 

The first edition of Fergiisson’s poems \\as published l)v Ruddiman 
at Edinburgh in 1773, and a supplement containing .idditional poems, 
III 1 770 A second edition apjieared m 1 785 There are later editions, 
by Robert Chambers (1850) and Dr A. B Grosart (1851) A life of 
Fergusson is included in Dr David Irvmtj’s Lives of the Scottish Poets. 
and 111 Robert Chambers’s Ltve^ of Jllusinoiis and Distingunlud 
Scotsmen. 

FERGUSSON, SIR WILLIAM, Bart. (1808-1877), British 
surgeon, the son of James P'ergusson of Lochmaben, Dumfries- 
shire, w’as born at Prestonpans, East Lothian, on the 20th of 
March 1808. After receiving his early education at Lochmaben 
and the high school of Edinburgh, he entered the university 
of Edinburgh with the view of studying law% but soon after- 
wards abandoned his intention and became a pupil of the 
anatomist Robert Knox (1791-1862), whose demonstrator he was 
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appointed at the age of twenty. Ih 1836 he succeeded Robert 
Liston as surgeon to the Edinburgh Royal Infirmary, and coming 
to London in 1840 as professor of surgery in King’s College, 
and surgeon to King’s College Hospital, he acquired a command- 
ing position among the surgeons of the metropolis. He revived 
the operation for clcft-palatc, which for many* years had fallen 
into disrepute, and invented a special mouth-gag for the same. 
He also devised many other surgical instruments, chief among 
which, and still in u^c to-day, are his bone forceps, lion forceps 
and vaginal speculum. In 1866 he was created a baronet. 
He died in London on the loth of February 1877. As a surgeon 
Fergusson’s greatest merit is that of having introduced the 
practice of “ conservative surgery,” by which he meant the 
excision of a joint rather than the amputation of a limb. He 
made his diagnosis wuth almost intuitive certainty ; as an 
operator he was characterized by self-possession in the most 
critical circumstances, by minute attention to details and by 
great refinement of touch, and he relied more on his mechanical 
dexterity than on complicated instruments. He was the author 
of The Progress of Anatomy and Surgery in the Ntnetecnih Century 
(1867), and of a System of Practical Sitrgery (1842), w’hich went 
through several editions 

FERINGHI, or Feringiiee, a Frank (Persian, Fatangi). This 
term for a European is very old m Asia, and was originally used 
in a purely geographical sense, but now generally carries a hostile 
or contemptuous significance. The combatants on either side 
during the Indian Mutiny called each other Feringhies and 
Pandies. 

FERISHTA, MAHOMMED KASIM (c. iS7o-c. i6ir), Persian 
historian, was born at Astrahad, on the shores of the Caspian 
Sea While he was still a child his father was summoned away 
from his native country into Ilindostan, where he held high office 
in the Deccan ; and by his influence the young Ferishta received 
court promotion. In 1589 Ferishta removed to Bijapur, w'here 
he spent the remainder of his life under the immediate protection 
of the shah Ibrahim Adil II , who engaged him to write a history 
of India. At the court of this monarch he died about i6tt. In 
the introduction to his w'ork a resume is given of the history of 
Hindostan prior to the times of the Mahommedan conquest, and 
also of the victorious progress of the x\rabs through the Fast 
The first ten books arc each occupied with a history of the kings 
{)f one of the provinces ; the clevTnth book gives an account of 
the Mussulmans of Malabar ; the tw'clfth a history of the Mussul- 
man saints of India ; and the conclusion treats of the geography 
and climate of India. Ferishta is reputed one of the most trust- 
worthy of the Oriental historians, and his work stiH maintains 
a high place as an authority. Several portions of it have been 
translated into English ; but the best as w ell as the most com- 
plete translation is that published by General J. Briggs under 
the title of The History of the Rise of the Mahometan Poiaer in 
India (London, 1829, 4 v^ols. 8vo). Several additions were 
made by Briggs to the original w'ork of Ferishta, but he omitted 
the whole of the twelfth book, and various other passages which 
had been omitted m th'^ copy from which he translated. 

FERMANAGH, a county of Ireland, in the province of Ulster, 
bounded N.W. by Donegal, N E. by Tyrone, E. by Monaghan 
and S.W. by Cavan and Leitnm The area is 457, 36<) acres or 
about 715 sq. m I'he county is situated mostly in the basin 
of the Erne, which divides the county into two nearly equal 
sections. Its surface is hilly, and its appearance (m many parts) 
somewhat sterile, though m the main, and especially in the 
neighbourhood of Lough Erne, it is picturesque and attractive. 
The climate, though moist, is healthy, and the people are gener- 
ally tall and robust. The chief mountains are Cuilcagh (2188 ft.), 
partly m Leitrim and Cavan, Belmore (1312), Glenkeel (1223), 
North Shcan (1135), Tappahan (mo), Cammore (1034) 
Tossett or Toppid and Turaw mountains command extensive 
prospects, and forrn striking features in the secnerj^ of the county. 
But the most distinguishing features of Fermanagh are the 
^pper and Lower Loughs Erne, which occupy a great extent of 
iti^ surface, stretchili|tfor about 45 m from S.E. to N.V^. These 
lakes are expansiorJPof the river Erne, which enters thfc county 


from Cavan at Wattle Bridge. It passes B^lturbet, thb Loughs 
Erne, Enniskillen and Bellteek, on its way to the Atlantic, into 
which it descends at Ballyshannon. At Belleek it forms a con- 
siderable waterfall and is here well known to sportsmen for its 
good salmon fishing. Trout are taken in most of the loughs, 
and pike of great size m the Loughs Erne. There arc several 
mineral springs m the county, some of them' chalybeate, others 
sulphurous. At Belcoo, near Enniskillen, there is a famous well 
called Daragh Phadric, held in repute by the peasantry for its- 
cure of paralytic and other diseases ; and 4 m. N.W. of- the samei 
touTi, at a place called “ the Daughton,” are natural caves of 
considerable size. 

This county includes in the north an area of the gneiss that is 
discussed under county Donegal, and, west of Omagh, a meta** 
morphic region hat stretches in from the central axis of Tyrone. 
A fault divides the latter from the moss of red-brown Old Red 
Sandstone that spreads south nearly to Enniskillen. Lower 
Carboniferous .sandstone and limestone occur on the north of 
Lower Lough Erne. The limestone forms fine scarps on the- 
southern side of the lake, capped by beds icgardecl as the 
Yoredale senes. The scenery about the t\vo Loughs Macnean 
is carved out in similarly scarped hills, rising to 2188 ft. in Cuil- 
cagh on the south. The “ Marble Arch ” cave near Florence- 
courl, vith its emerging riv^r, is a characteristic example of 
the suhteirancan waterways m the limestone. Upper Lough 
Erne a typu'al meandering lake ot the limestone lowland, with 
outliers of higher Carboniferou.s strata forming highlands north- 
cast and south-west of it 

With the exception of the jxittcry w'orks at Bellock, where 
iridescent w-are of good (piahty is produced, Fermanagh has no 
distinguishing tnanufai turcs It is chiefly an agricultural 
county. The proportion of tillage to pasture is roughly as i to 
2\. ('attle and poultry are the principal classes of live stock. 
Oats and potatoes are the crops most extensively cultivated. 
The north-western division of the Great Northern railway passes 
through the most populous portion of the county, one branch 
connecting Enniskillen with Clones, another connecting Ennis- 
killen with Londonderry via Omagh, and a third connecting- 
Bundoran Junction with Bundoian, in county Donegal. The 
Sligo, Leitrim & Northern Counties railway connects with the 
Great Northern at Enniskillen, and the Clogher Valley light 
lailway connects southern county Tyrone with the- Great 
Northern at Maguiresbridge. 

The population (74,170 in 1891 ; 65,430 in 1901 ; almost 
wholly rural) shows a decrease among the most serious of the 
county populations of Ireland. It includes 55 % of Roman 
Catholics and about 35 % of Protestant Episcopalians. Ennis-- 
killen (the county town, pop. 5412) is the only town of import- 
ance, the rest being little more than villages. I'hc principal are 
Lisnaskea, Irvinestown (formerly Lowq hers town), Maguircsbridge, 
Tempo, Newtownbutler, Belleek, Deriw'gon nelly and Kesh, at 
which fairs are held Garrison, a fishing station on the wild 
Lough Melvin, and Pettigo, near to the lower Lough Erne, are 
market villages. Fermanagh returns two mcmbcis to parlia- 
ment, one each for the north and south duiMons. Tt comprises 
eight baronies and nineteen civil parishes. 'I’he assizes are held 
at Enniskillen, quarter sessions at Enniskillen and Newtown- 
butler. The headquarters of the constabulaiy are at Enniskillen. 
Ecclesiastically it belongs to the Protestant and Roman 
Catholic dioceses of Clogher and Kilmore. 

By the ancient Irish the district was called Feor-magh-Eanagh, 
or the ** country of the lakes ” (lit. “ the mountain-valley marsh 
distnct ”) ; and also Magh-uire, or “ the country of the waters.’^ 
A large portion was occupied by the Gtiarn^ the ancestors of the 
MacGuires or Maguires, a name still common in the district. 
This family was so influential that for centuries the county was 
called after it Maguire’s Country, and one of the towns still 
existing bears its name, Maguiresbndge. Fermanagh was 
formed into a county on the shiring of Ulster m 1585 by Sir 
John Perrot, and was included in the well-known scheme of 
colonization of James L, the Plantation of Ulster. In 1689 
battles weic fought between William Ill.’s army and the Irish 
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under MAcarthy (fot James II.X X-isnaskca (26th July) and 
Newtownbutler (30th July). The chief place of interest to the 
antiquary is Devenish Island in Lough Erne, about 2 J m. N.W. 
from Enniskillen (^.2?.), with its ruined abbey, round tower and 
cross. In various places throughout the county may be seen the 
ruins of several ancient castles, Danish raths or encampments^ 
and tumuli, in the last of which urns and stone coffins have 
sometimes been found. The round tower on Devenish Island 
is one of the finest examples in the country. 

FERMAT, PIERRE DE (1601-1665), French mathematician, 
was bom on the 17th of August 1601, at Beaumont-dc-I^magne 
near Moiitauban, While still young, he, along with Blaise 
Pascal, made some discoveries in regard to the properties of 
numbers, on which he afterwards built his method of calculating 
pnibabilities. He discovered a simpler method of quadrating 
parabolas than that of Archimedes, and a method of finding the 
greatest and the smallest ordinates of curved lines analogous 
to that of the then unknown differential calculus. His great 
work De mcmmis et minimis brought him into conflict with Rend 
Descartes, but the dispute was chiefly due to a w'ant of ex- 
plicitness in the statement of Fermat (see Infinitesimal Cal- 
culus). His brilliant rese*.u-chcs in the theory of numbers entitle 
him to rank as the founder of the modern theory. They origin- 
ally took the form of marginal notes in a copy of Bachet^s 
Dtophantiis, and were publishe<l in 1670 by his son Samuel, who 
incorporated them in a new edition of this Greek writer. Other 
theorems were published in his Opera V ana ^ and in John Wallis’s 
Comyneremm cpisUyln.uin(i 6 ^S). ITe died in the belief that he had 
found a relation which every prime number must .satisfy, namely 
2^'^ + !- a prime. This w^as afterwards disproved by Leonhard 
Euler for the case when FtrntaC<i Theorem, if p is prime 

and a is prime to p then - i is divisible by p, ivas first given 
in a letter of 1640. Fermat's Problem is that -f is im- 

possible for integral values of x, y and z when n is greater than 2. 

Fermat was for some time coumnllor for the parliament of 
Toulouse, and m the- discharge of the duties of that office he was 
distinguished both for legal knowdedge and for strict integrity 
of conduct. Though the sciences were the principal objects of 
his private studies, he was also an accomplished general scholar 
and an excellent linguisU lie died at Toulouse on the 12th of 
January 1665. lie left a son, Samuel de Fcimat (1630-1690) 
who published translations of several Greek authors and wrote 
certain bcwiks on law in addition to editing his father’s works. 

The Opera mathematiia of Fermat were published at Toulouse, irt 
2 vols. folio, 1O70 and 1679 The fust contairus the “ Arithmetic 
of Diophantus," witli notes and additions Tlu* second includes a 
“ Metliod tor the Quadrature of Parabolas,” and a treatise ” on 
Maxima and Minima, on Tangents, and on Centres of Gravity/' 
containing the same solutions of a variety of problems as were after- 
wards mcorponited into the more extensive mithod of fluxions by 
Newton and Leibnitz. In the .same volume arc tiealises on ‘Hieo- 
metne T.oci, or Spherical Tangencies," and on tlie “ Rectification ot 
Curv'cs/’ besides a restoration of ” Apullunius’s Plane Loci,” together 
with the author's correspondence addressed to Descartes, I’ascal, 
Roberval, Huygens and others The ot Fermat have been 

re-edited by P Tannery and C HciiTy (Pans, 1891-1804). 

Sec l*aui Tannery “ Siir la date des piincipales d(.'cou\ ertes de 
Fermat,” m the Bulletin Darbouv (1883) , and “ Les Manusents dc 
Fermat,” in the Annates de la facultS des letties de Bordeaux. 

FERMENTATION. The process of fermentation in the pre- 
paration of wine, vinegtir, beer and bread was known and 
practised in prehistoric times. The alchemists used the terms 
fermentation, digestion and putrefaction indiscriminately ; any 
reaction in which chemical energy was displayed in some form 
or other— such, for instance, as the effervescence occasioned by 
the addition of an acid to an alkaline solution — was descrilTod 
as a termentatbn (T.at. fervere, to boil) ; and the idea of the 

Philosopher’s Stone ” setting up a fermentation in the common 
metals and developing the essence or germ, which should trans- 
mute them into silver or gold, further complicated the concep- 
tion of fermentation. As an outcome of this alchemical doctrine 
the process of fermentation was supposed to have a purifying and 
elevating effect on the bodies which had been submitted to its 
influence. Basil Valentine wrote that when y^east was added to 
wort “ an internal inflammation is communicated to the liquid. 
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so that it raises in itself, and thus the segregation and separation 
of the feculent from the clear takes place.” J^harrn Becher, 
in 1669, first found that alcohol was formed during the fermenta- 
tion of solutions of sugar ; he distinguished also between 
fermentation and putrefaction. In 1697 Georg Stahl admitted 
that fermentation and putrefaction were analogous processes, 
but that the former was a particular case of the latter. 

Tlie beginning of definite knowledge on the phenomenon of 
fermentation may be dated from the time of Antony Leeuwen- 
hoek, who in 1680 designed a microscope sufficiently powerful 
to render yeast cells and ba( tena visible ; and a description of 
these organisms, accompanied by diagrams, W'as sent to the 
Royal Society of London. This investigator just missed a great 
discovery, for he did not consaler the spherical forms to be living 
organisms but compared them with starch granules\ It was not 
until 1803 that L. J. Th^mard stated that yeast was the cause of 
fermentation, and hold it to be of an animal nature, since it con- 
tained nitrogen and yielded ammonia on distillation, nor was 
it conclusively proved that the yeast cell was the originator of 
fermentation until the resean hes of C. Gagniard de la Tour, 
T. Schwann and F. Kutzing from 1836 to 1839 settled the point. 
These investigators regarded yeast as a plant, and Meyer gave 
to the germs the systematic name of “ Saccharomyces ” (Migar 
fungus). In 1839-1810 J. v’on Liebig attacked the doctrine that 
fermentation was cause<l by micro-organisms, and enunciated 
his theory of mechanical deconq)osition. He held that ewery 
fermentation consisted of molecular motion which is transmitted 
from a substance in a state of chemical motion— that is, of de- 
composition — to other substances, the elements of which are 
loosely held together. It is clear from Liebig’s publications 
that he first regarded yeast as a lifeless, albuminoid mass ; but, 
although later he considered they were living cells, he would 
never admit that fermentation was a ph\ siological process, the 
chemical aspect being paramount in the mind of this distinguished 
investigator. 

In 1857 Pasteur decisively proved that fermentation was a phy- 
siological process, for he showed that the yeast which produced 
fermentation was no dead mass, as assumed by Liebig, hut 
consi'jted of living organisms capable of growth and multiplica- 
tion. Hi% own words are : “ The chemical action of fermenta- 
tion is- essentially a correlative phenomenon of a vital act, 
liegmning and ending with it. I think that there is never any 
alcoholic fermentation without there being at the same time 
arganrzation, development and multiplication of globules, or 
the continued consecutive life of globules already formed.’' 
Fermentation, according to Pasteur, was caused by the growth 
and multiplication of unicellular organisms out of contact with 
free oxygen, under which circumstance they acquire the pow’er 
of taking oxygen from chemical compounds in the medium in 
which they are growing. In other words fermentation is life 
without air, or life without oxygen.” This theory of fermenta- 
tion was materially modified in 1892 and 1894 by A. J. Brown, 
who descril'ied experiments which were in disagreement with 
Pasteur’s dictum. A. J. Brown writes: “If for the theory 
‘ life without air ’ is substituted the consideration that yeast cells 
can use oxygen in the manner t)f ordinary aerobic fungi, and 
probably do require it for the full completion of their life- 
history, but that the exhibition of their fermentativ'c functions 
IS indej^endent of their environment with regard to free 
oxygen, it wall be found that there is nothing contradictory 
in l^asteur’s experiments to such a hypothesis ” 

Liebig and Pasteur were in agreement on the point that fer- 
mentation is intimately ronnceto(f with the presence of yeast 
in the fermenting liquid, but their explanations concerning the 
mechanism of fermentation were quite opposed. According to 
M. Traube (1858), the active cause of fermentation is due to the 
action of different enzv'mes contained in yeast and not to the 
veast cell itself. As will be seen later this theory w'as confirmed 
by subsequent resec rches of E. Fischer and K Buchner. 

In i879r C. Nagdi formuIate<l his well-known molecular- 
physical theory, which supported Liebig’s chemical theory on 
the one hand and Pasteur’s pln^^iological 1 ypo thesis on the 
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other : “ Fermentation is the transference of the condition of 
motion of the molecules, atomic groups and atoms of the various 
compounds constituting the living plasma, to the fermenting 
material, in consequence of which equilibrium in the molecules 
of the latter is destroyed, the result being their disintegration.’* 
4 e agreed with Pasteur that the presence of living cells is essen- 
jial to the transformation of sugar into alcohol, but dissented 
^rom the view that the process occurs within the cell. This 
mvestigator held that the decomposition of the sugar molecules 
takes place outside the cell wall. Li 1894 and 1895, Fischer, in a 
remarkable senes of papers on the influence of molecular structure 
upon the action of the enzyme, showed that various species of 
yeast behave very differently towards solutions of sugars. For 
example, some species hydrolyse cane sugar and maltose, and 
then carry on fermentation at the expense of the simple sugars 
(hexoses) so formed. Saccharomyces Marxianus will not hydro- 
lyse maltose, but it does attack cane sugar and ferment the pro- 
ducts of hydrolysis. Fischer next suggested that enzymes can 
only hydrolyse those sugars which possess a molecular structure 
in harmony with their own, or to use his ingenious analogy, 
“ the one may be sai<l to fit into the other as a key fits into a 
lock.” The preference exhibited cy yeast cells for sugar mole- 
cules is shared by mould fungi a'ld soluble enzymes in their 
fermentative actions. Thus, Pasteur showed that Pentnlltum 
plaucum, when grown in an aqueous solution of ammonium 
racemate, decomposed the dextro-tartrate, leaving the laevo- 
tartrate, and the solution which was originally inactive to 
polarized light became dextro-rotatory. Fischer found that 
the enzyme “ invertase,” which is present in yeast, attacks 
methyl-i-glucoside but not methyl-/-glucoside. 

In 1897 Buchner submitted yeast to great pressure, and 
is)lated a nitrogenous substance, enzymic m character, which 
he termed “ zymase.” This body is being continually formed 
in the yeast cell, and decomposes the sugar which has diffused 
into the cell. The freshly-expressed yeast juice causes concen- 
trated solutions of cane sugar, glucose, laevulose and maltose to 
ferment with the production of alcohol and carbon dioxide, but 
not milk-sugar and mannose. In this respect the plasma 
behaves in a similar manner towards the sugars as does the 
living yeast cell Pasteur found that, when cane sugar was 
fermented by yeast, 49-4 % of carbonic acid and 51*1 % of 
alcohol were produced ; with expressed yeast juice cane sugar 
yields 47 % of carbonic acid and 47*7 % of alcohol. According 
to Buchner the fermentative activity of yeast-cell juice is not 
due to the presence of living yeast cells, or to the action of living 
yeast protoplasm, bu^ it is caused by a soluble enzyme. A. 
Macfadyen, G. H. Morn and S Rowland, in repeating Buchner’s 
experiments, found that zymase possessed properties differing 
from all other enzymes, thus : dilution with twice its volume 
of water practically destroys the fermentative power of the yeast 
juice. These investigators considered that differences of this 
nature cannot be explained by the theory that it is a soluble 
enzyme, which brings about the alcoholic fermentation of sugar. 
The remarkable discoveries of Fischer and Buchner to a great 
extent confirm Traube's views, and reconcile Liebig’s and 
Pasteur’s theories. Although the action of zymase may be 
regarded as mechanical, this enzyme cannot be produced by 
any other than living protoplasm. 

Pasteur’s important researches mark an epoch in the technical 
aspect of fermentation. His investigations on vinegar-making 
revolutionized that industry', and he showed how, instead of 
waiting two or three months for the elaboration of the process, 
the vinegar could be made in eight or ten days by exposing the 
vats containing the mixture of wine and vinegar to a tempera- 
ture of 20°" to 25® C., and sowing with a small quantity of the 
acetic organism. To the study of the life-history of the butyric 
and acetic organisms we owe the terms “ anaerobic ” and 
“ aerobic.” His researches from i860 and onwards on the 
then vexed question of spontaneous generation proved that, 
in all cases where spontaneous generation appeared to have 
taken place, some defect or other was in the experiment. Al- 
though the direct object of Pasteur was to prove a negative, 


yet it was on these experiments that sterilization as known to 
us was developed. It is only necessary to bear in mind the great 
part played by sterilization m the laboratory, and pasteuriza- 
tion m the fermentation industries and m the preservation 
of food materials. Pasteur first formulated the idea that bacteria 
are responsible for the diseases of fermented liquids ; the corol- 
lary of this was a demand for pure yeast. He recommended that 
yeast should be purified by cultivating it in a solution of sugar 
containing tartaric acid, or in wort containing a small quantity 
of phenol. It was not recognized that many of the diseases of 
fermented liquids are occasioned by foreign yeasts ; moreover, 
this process, as was shown later by Hansen, favours the develop- 
ment of foreign yeasts at the expense of th^ good yeast. 

About this time Hansen, who had long been engaged in re- 
searches on the biology of the fungi of fcrmcntaLion, demon- 
strated that yeast free from bacteria could nevertheless occasion 
diseases in beer. This discovery was of great importance to the 
zy mo- technical industries, for it showed that bacteria are not 
the only undesirable organisms which may occur in yeast. 
Hansen set himself the task of studying the properties of the 
varieties of yeast, and to do this he had to cultivate each variety 
m a pure state. Having found that some of the commonest 
diseases of beer, such as yeast turbidity and the objectionable 
changes in flavour, were caused not by bacteria but by certain 
species of yeast, and, further, that different species of good 
brewery yeast would produce beers of different character, Hansen 
argued that the pitching yeast should consist only of a single 
species — namely, that best suited to the brewery in question. 
These views met with considerable opposition, but m 1890 
Professor E. Duclaux stated that the yeast question as regards 
low fermentation had been solved by Hansen’s investigations 
He emphasized the opinion that yeast derived from one cell was 
of no good for top fermentation, and advocated Pasteur’s 
method of purification. But in the course of time, notwith- 
standing many criticisms and objections, the reform spread from 
bottom fermentation to top fermentation breweries on the 
continent and in America. In the United Kingdom the employ- 
ment of brewery yeasts selected from a single cell has not come 
into general use ; it may probably be accounted for in a great 
measure by conserv^atism and the wrong application of Hansen’s 
theories. 

Pure CulUvatton of Yeasts. — The methods which were first 
adopted by Hansen for obtaining pure cultures of yeast were 
similar in principle to one devised by J. Lister for isolating a 
pure culture of lactic acid bacterium. Lister determined the 
number of bacteria present in a drop of the liquid under examina- 
tion by counting, and then diluted this with a sufficient quantity 
of sterilized water so that each drop of the mixture should con- 
tain, on an average, less than one bacterium. A number of flasks 
containing a nutrient medium were each inoculated with one 
drop of this mixture ; it was found that some remained sterile, 
and Lister assumed that the remaining flasks each contained 
a pure culture. This method did not give very certain results, 
for it could not be guaranteed that the growth in the inoculated 
flask was necessarily derived from a single bacterium. Hansen 
counted the number of yeast cells suspended in a drop of liquid 
diluted with sterilized water. A volume of the diluted yeast 
was introduced into flasks containing sterilized wort, the degree 
of dilution being such that only a small proportion of the flasks 
became infected. The flasks were then well shaken, and the yeast 
cell or cells settled to the bottom, and gave rise to a separate 
yeast speck. Only those cultures which contained a single yeast 
speck were assumed to be pure cultivati(>ns. By this method 
several races of Saccharomyceies and brewery yeasts were 
isolated and described. 

The next important advance was the substitution vif solid for 
liquid media ; due originally to Schrotcr. R. Koch subsequently 
improved the method. He introduced bacteria into liquid 
sterile nutrient gelatin. After being well shaken, the liquid 
was poured into a sterile glass Petrie dish and covered with a 
moist and sterile bell-jar. It was assumed that each separate 
speck contained a pure culture. Hansen pointed out that this 
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was by no means the case, for it is more difficult to separate the 
colls from each other in the gelatin than in the hcjuid. To obtain 
an absolutely pure culture with certainty it is necessary, even 
when the gelatin method is employed, to start from a single cell. 
To effect this some of the nutrient gelatin containing yeast cells 
is placed on the undcr-surfacc of the cover-glass of the moist 
chamber. Those cells are accurately marked, the position of 
which is such that the colonics, to which they give rise, can grow' 
to then full size without coming into contact with other colonies. 
The growth of the marked cells is kept under obserxation for 
thicc 01 four days, by whidi time the colonies will be largv 
enough to be taken out of the chamber and placed in flasks 
"i'he contents of the flasks can then be introduced into large; 
flasks, and finally into an apptiratus suitable for making enough 
)east fur technical purposes. Such, m brief, are the method > 
de\ised by that brilliant investigator IlanHni ; and the^e 
methods have not only been the basis on which our modem 
knowledge of the Sacchnromyicteb is founded, but aie the i 
means ut attack which the present-day observer has at his 
disposal. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the term fermentation 
has now a much wuder signifa'ance than when it was applied 
to such changes as the decomposition of must or w'ort witli the 
production of carbon dioxide and alcohol. Fermentation now 
includes all changes in organic compounds brought about by 
ferments elaboiated in the living animal or vegetable cell There 
aie two distinct types of fermentation : (i) those brought about 
by living organisms (organized ferments), and (2) those brought 
about by non-liMug or unorganized ferments (enzymes). The 
first class include such changes as the alcoholic fermentation 
of sugar solutions, the acetic acid fermentation of alcohol, the 
1 ictK and fermentation of milk sugai, and the putrefaction of 
animal and vegetable nitrogenous matter. The second class 
im lude all changes brought about by the agency of enzymes, 
such as the action of diastase on starch, invertase on cane sugar, 
glucase on maltose, &c. The actions are essentially hydrolytic. 

Biological Aspcit of Ycasl. — The Saccharomycetes belong to 
that division of the 'J’hallophyta called the lUphomycetes or 
fningi (;/ t > ). Two great dnisions are recognized m the Fungi : 
(1 ) the Phvcomvccles or Algal Fungi, which retain a definitely 
sexual method of rcprv>duction as well as asexual (vegetative) 
methodi, and (11 ) the Mycooiycctes, characterized by extremely 
rodiued or very doubtful sexua> reproduction. The Mycomy- 
cf'tes may be divided as follows * (A) forms bearing both 

sjxjrangia and conidia (see Flnoi), (11 ) forms bearing conidia 
only, e the common mushroom. Division A comprises (a) 
the true .hcomviftes, of which the moulds Kurotium and Peni- 
cillium arc examples, and (h) the Hemrasci, whah includes the 
> easts. The gradual disappearance of the sexual method of 
reproduction, as we pass upwards in the fungi from the points 
ot their departure liom the Algae, is an important fact, the last 
traces ot sexuality apparently disappearing in th(’ ascomycctc'^. 

With ccTtiin laic exceptions the Saccharoni) cctes have thicc 
methods of asexual reproduction : — 

T. The most ('ommon. — The formation of biah' wliirh separate 
to form new' cells A portion of the nucleus of the parent cell 
makes its way through the extremely nairow neck into the 
daughter cell. This method obtains when yeabl is vigorously 
fermenting a saccharine solution. 

2. A division by jis^ion follow'ed by Endogenous spore 
foimation, characteristic of the Schizosaccharoiii) cetes. Some 
species show fermentative powei. 

3. Emiospnre formation, the conditions for which arc as 
follows: (i) suitable temperature, (2) presence of air, (:;) 
presence ol moisture, (4) young and vigorous cells, (5) a food 
supply in the case of one species at least is necessary, and is in 
no case prejuduial In some ca^es a sexual act would appear 
to precede spore formation. 1 n most ca^es four spores are formed 
within the cell by free cell foimation. These may readily be 
seen after appropiiate staining. 

In some of the true Ascomycetes, such as Penicillium glaucum, 
the conidia if grown in saccharine solutions, which they have 
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the pow'cr of fermenting, develop single cell yeast-like forms, 
and do not —at any rate for a lime — produce again the char- 
actfiibtic branching mycelium. This is known as the Toriila 
condition. It is supposed by some that Saccharomyces is a very 
degraded Ascomyecte, in which the Torula condition has become 
fixed. 

The yeast plant and its allies are saprophytes and form no 
chlorophyll Their extreme reduction in foim and loss of 
sexuality may be correlated with the sapr(*ph\ tic habit, the 
protcids and other organic material required for tlic growth and 
reproduction being appropriated ready synthesized, the plant 
having entirely lost the pow'er of forming them for itself, a.s 
evidenced by the absence of chlorophyll. The beer >east 
S, ccrcinsiac, is never found wild, but the wine yeasts occur 
abundantly in the soil of vineyard, and so are alwa) s present on 
the fru‘t, ready to ferment e\[)rcssed juice. 

Chemical Aspect ol Altuf'olic FernooiUhimi . — Lavoisier w’as 
the fit^l mvestigitor to study fermentation fiom a quantitative 
standpinnt. lie dclci mined the percentages of carbon, hydrogen 
and oxvgcn in the sugar and in the products of fermentation, and 
concluded that sugar in fermenting breaks up into alcohol, 
carbonic ai id and acetic acid. The elementary composition of 
sugar and alcohol was fixed m 1815 b). anahses made i)y Cay- 
Lussac. Thenard and dc Saussure. The first-mentioned chemist 
proposed the following formula to represent the change which 
takes place when sugar is fermented -- 

CJIJ\ ' = 2CO> 4 2 C,H„ 0 . 

Sugar Carbon dioxide Alcohol 

This formula substantially holds good to the present day, 
although a number of definite bodies other than carbon dioxide 
and alcohol occur in small and varv ing quantities, according 
to the conditions of the fermentation and the medium fermented 
Prominent among these arc glycerin and succmic acid. In this 
connexion Pasteur showed that 100 parts of cane sugar on in- 
version gav'c 105*4 parts of invert sugar, which, when fermented, 
yielded 51-1 parts alcohol, 40*4 carbonic acid, 0*7 succmic acid, 
3*2 glycerin and t o unestimated. .\ P>echamp and E. Duclaux 
found that acetic acid is formed in small quantities during 
fermentation ; aldehyde has also been detected. The higher 
alcohols such as propvl, isobutyl, amyl, eapr>l, ocnanthyl and 
caproyl, have been identified . and the amount of these vary 
accoiding to the different conditions, of the fermentation A 
number of esters arc also produced The characteristic flavour 
and odour of wines and spirits is dependent on the proportion of 
higher alcohols, alilehvclcs and ester:s which may be produced. 

Certain yeasts exercise a reducing action, forming sulphur- 
etted hvdrugen, when sulphur is picsent. The “stinking fer- 
mentations ’’ occ'asionally cxperi'aiced in breweries probable 
arise from this, the free sulphur being derived from the hops. 
Other \ casts are .stated to foim sulphurous acid in must and 
wort. Another fat t of consideiable technical importance is, 
that the various races of ye.i'^t show considerable differences in 
the amount and proportion of fermentation products other than 
ethvl alcohol and (arhonic acid which they produce. From 
these rernaiks it will be clear that to emplov the most suitable 
kind of )cast for a given alcoholic fermentation is of funda- 
mental importance in certain indiistiics. It is beyond the scope 
of the present article to attempt to desenbe the different forms 
of budding fungi (Saccharomyi'es), naaild fungi and bacteria 
which arc capable of feimenting sugar solutions. Thus, six 
species isolated by Ilanscn, Sacihaiomyces ceiei'isiar, S. Pas- 
i^itmuiiis I ,MI , III , and S. eUipu)i(leii^, contained invertase 
and malta',c, and can inv'crt and SLlh^eIp^ently ferment cane sugar 
and m^llto^c^ S. exigutis and S, Lud eigti contain only inv’crtase 
and not malLise, and there fi>re ferment canc sugar but not 
maltose S, apicitlatus (d common wine vea'^t) contains neither 
of these enzvmes, and only ferments solutions ot glucose or 
lacvulosc 

Prev lously to Hansen’s work the only wav of differentiating 

^ H.insvn found there were three specie'* of spore-bc.inng Saccharo- 
mycetes aid tliat these could be s ihdivukd into varieties. Thus, 
5 cc)t\isiac I , 5 cetLi ’^lac II , 5 Pcoitcio lanus I , &c. 
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yeasts was by studying morphological differences with the aid 
of the microscope. Max Reess distinguished the species accord- 
ing to the appearance of the cells thus, the ellipsoidal colls were 
designated Saccharomyces ellipsoideus, the sausage - shaped 
Saccharomyccs Pasicitrianus, and so on. It was found by 
Hansen that the same species of yeast can assume different 
shapes ; and it therefore became necessary to determine how 
the different varieties of yeast could be distinguished with 
certainty. The formation of spores in yeast (first discovered 
by T. Schwann in 1S39) was studied by Ilaiisen, who found that 
each species only developed spores between certain definite 
temperatures. The time taken for spore formation varies greatly; 
thus, at 52° F., S. cerevistae takes 10, S, Pasteurianus I. and II. 
about 4,6’. Pa^tetinafuis IIT. about 7, and S. elhpsoideus about 
4i days. The formation of spores is used as an analytical 
method for determining whether a yeast is contaminated with 
another species, — for example: a sample of yeast is placed on a 
gypsum or porcelain block saturated with water; if in ten days 
at a temperature of 52° F no spores make their appearance, the 
yeast in question may be regarded as S. ccrc 7 nsiaej and not 
associated with S, Pa^fcutianus or S eUipsotdeus. 

The formation of films on fermented liquids is a well-known 
phenomenon and common to all micro-organisms. A free still 
surface with a direct access of air arc the necessary conditions. 
Hansen showed that the microscopic appearance of film cells 
of the same species of Saccharomycetes varies according to the 
temperature of growth ; the limiting temperatures of film for- 
mation, as well as the time of its appearance for the different 
species, also vary. 

In the zymo-technical industries the various species of yeast 
exhibit different actions during fermentations. A well-known 
instance of this is the “ top ’’ and “ bottom ’’ brewery fermen- 
tations (sec Brew’IX(») Tn a top fermentation — typical of 
English brew’erics — the yeast rises, in a bottom fermentation, 
as the phrase implies, it settles in the vessel. Sometimes a 
bottom yeast may for a time exhibit signs of a top fermentation. 
It has not, how'e\ er, been possible to transform a typical top yeast 
into a permanent typical bottom yeast. There appear to be 
no true distinctive characteristics for these two types. Their 
selection for a particular purpose depends upon some special 
quality which they possess ; thus for brewing certain essentials 
are demanded as regards stability, clarification, taste and smell ; 
w'hereas, m distilleries, the production of alcohol and a high 
multiplying pow’cr in the yeast are required. Cultuic yeasts 
have also been successfully employed in the manufai ture of wine 
and cider. By the judicious .selection of a type of yeast it is 
possible to improve the bouquet, and from an inferior must 
obtain a belter wine or cider than w'ould otherwise be produced. 

Certain acid fermentations are of common occurrence. The 
Bacienum andi lacti described by Pasteur decomposes milk 
sugar into lactic acid. Banllus anivlohaclcr usually accom- 
panies the lactic acid organism, and decomposes lactic and other 
higher acids with formation of butyric acid Moulds have been 
isolated which occasion the formation of citric acid from glucose. 
The production of acetic acid from alcohol has received much 
attention at the hands of investigators, and it has an important 
technical aspect in the manufacture of vinegar. The pheno- 
menon of nitrification (see Bacterioi ogy, Agriculture and 
Manure), i.e. the formation of nitrites and nitrates from am- 
monia arkl its compounds in the soil,w’as formerly hold to be a 
purely chemical process, until ?>( hlocsing and Muntz suggested 
in 1S77 that it W’as biological. It is now known that the action 
takes place in two stages ; the ammonium salt is first oxidized 
to the nilnte stage and subsequently to the nitrate. (J. L. B ) 

FERMO (anc. Ftnnum Piceniivi), a town and arcldepiscopal 
sec of the Marches, Italy, in the proMnee of Ascoli Piceno, on a 
hill w’ith a fine Mew', 1046 ft. above sea-lev cl, on a branch from 
Porto S Giorgio on the Adriatic coast railway. Pop. (1901) 
town 16,577, commune 20,542. The summit of the hill w'as 
occupied by the citadel until 1446. It is crowmed by the 
cathifehltl, reconstructed in 1227 Oiorgio da Como ; the fine 
campanil? this period still remain, and the side 


portal is good ; the beautiful rose-window over the main door 
dates from 1348, la the porch are several good tombs, including 
one of 1366 by Tura da Imola, and also the modern monument 
of Giuseppe Colucci, a famous writer on the antiquities of 
Picenum. The interior has been modernized. The building is 
now surrounded by a garden, with a splendid view. Against the 
side of the hill was built the Roman theatre ; scanty traces of 
an amphitheatre also exist. Remains of the city wall, of rect- 
angular blocks of hard limestone, may be seen just outside the 
Porta S Francesco ; whether the walling under the Casa Porti 
belongs to them is doubtful. The medieval battlemented walls 
superposed on it are picturesque. The church of S. Francesco 
has a, good tower and choir in brickwork of 1240, the rest having 
been restored in the 17th ceiituiy. Under the Dominican 
monastery is a very large Roman reservoir in two storeys, belong- 
ing to the imperial period, divided into many chambers, at least 
24 on each level, each 30 by 20 ft , for filtration (see G. de Minicis 
in Annali deW Istituto, 1S46, p 46; 1858, p 125). The piazza con- 
tains the Palazzo Comunale, restored in 1446, with a statue of 
Pope Sixtus V. in front of it. The Bibliotcca Comunale contains 
a collection of inscriptions and antiquities. Porto S. Giorgio 
has a fine castle of 1269, blocking the valley which leads to 
Fermo. 

The ancient Firmum Picenum was founded as a Latin colony 
in 264 n.r , after tlic conquest of the Picentes, as the local liead- 
quarters of the Roman power, to which it remained faithful. 
It was originally governed by five quaestors. It was made a 
colony witli full rights after the battle of Philippi, the 4th legion 
being settled there. It lay at the junction of roads to Pausulae, 
Urbs Salvia and Asciilum, being connected with the coast road by 
a .short branch road from Castcllum Firmanum (Porto S. Giorgio). 
In the loth century it became the capital of the Marchta Ptrmana. 
Tn 1199 it became a free city, and remained independent until 
1550, when it became subject to the papacy. (T As ) 

FERMOY, a market towm in the cast riding of (o. Cork, 
Ireland, m the north-cast parliamentary division, 21 m. by 
road N.E. of Cork, and 14 m. K. of Mallow by a branch of the 
Great Southern cS: Western railway. Pop. of urban district 
(iQoi) 6126. It is situated on the river Blackwater, which 
divides the town into two parts, the larger of which is on the 
southern bank, and there the trade of the town, which is chielly 
in flour and agnciiltiiral pioduce, is mainly earned on. The 
town has several good streets and some notcw'oithy buildings. 
Of the latter, the most prominent arc the military barrai'ks on 
the north bank of the river, the Protestant ( hurch, the Roman 
Catholic cathedral and St Colman’s Roman Catholic college. 
P\*rmoy rose to importance only at the beginning of the 19th 
century, owing entirely to the devotion of John Anderson, a 
citizen, on becoming landlord. The town is a centre for salmon 
and trout fishing on the Blackwater and its tributary the 
Funshion. The neighbouring scenery is attractive, especially 
in the Glen of Araglin, once famed for its ironworks. 

FERN (from (). Fng. a word common to teutonic 

languages, rf. Dutch varc 7 ij and Ger. Farn ; the Indo-European 
root, seen in the Sanskrit pnrnay a feather, shows the primary 
meaning; cf. Gr. irripovy feather, TTre/a's, fern), a name often 
used to denote the whole botanical class of Pteridophytes, 
including both the true ferns, Filicalcs, by far the largest group 
of this class in the existing flora, and the fern -like plants, 
Equisetales, Sphenophy Hales, Ly copod lalcs (see Pieridophyta). 

FERNANDEZ, ALVARO, one of the leading Portuguese ex- 
plorers of the earlier 15th century, the age of Henry the Navi- 
gator. He was brought up (as a page or esquire) in the household 
of Prince Henry, and while still “ young and audacious ” took 
an important part in the discovery of ‘‘ Guinea.’’ He was a 
nephew of Joao Gonial vez Zarco, who had rediscovered the 
Madeira group in Henry’s service (1418-1420), and liad become 
part-governor of Madeira and commander of Funchal ; when 
the great expedition of 1445 ‘tailed for West Africa he was 
entrusted by his uncle w'ith a specially fine caravel, under par- 
ticular injunctions to devote himself to discovery, the most 
cherished object of his princely master, so constantly thwarted. 
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Fernandez, asapioneer^ outstripped all other servants of the prince 
at this time. After visiting the mouth of the Senegal, rounding 
Cape Verde, and landing in Gorce (?), he pushed on to the “ Cape 
of Masts ” (Cabo dos Matos, or Mastos, so called from its tall 
sprndlc-palms), probably between Cape Verde and the Gambia, 
the most southerly point till then attained. Next year (144b) he 
returned, and coasted on much farther, to a bay one hundred 
and ten leagues “ south (t.e. S S.E.) of Cape Verde, perhaps 
in the neighbourhood of Konakry and the Los Islands, and but 
little short of Sierra Leone. This record was not broken till 
1461, when Sierra Leone was sighted and named. A wound, 
received from a poisoned arrow in an encounter with natives, 
now compelled h'ernandez to return to Portugal, where he was 
received with distinguished honour and reward by Prince Henry 
and the regent of the kingdom, Henry’s brother Pedro. 

See (iomes Eannes do Aznrara, Chronica de . w • Gtttn^y chs. 
Ixxv., Ixxxvii. ; Joao de Barros, Asia^ Decade L, bk. 1. chs. xiii , xiv. 

FERNANBEZ, DIEGO, a Spanish adventurer and historian 
of the i6th century. Born at Palencia, he was educated for the 
church, but about 1545 he embarked for Peru, where he served 
in the royal army under Alonzo de Alvarado. Andrea Hurtado 
de Mendoza, marquess of Cahete, who became viceroy of Peru m 
1655, bestowed on Fernandez the office of chronicler of Peru ; 
and in tins capacity he wrote a narrative of the insurrection of 
Francisco Hernandez Giron, of the rebellion of Gonzalo Pizarro, 
and of the administration of Pedro de la Gasca. The whole -work, 
under the title Primera y segunda parte de la HisUma del Ptru, 
was published at Seville in 1571 and was dedicated to King 
Philip 11 . It is written in a clear and intelligible style, and with 
more art than is usual in the compositions of the time. It gives 
copious details, and, as he had access to the correspondence 
and official documents of the Spanish loaders, it is, although 
necessarily possessing bias, the fullest and most authentic record 
existing of the events it relates. 

A notice of the work will be found in W. H. Prescott's History of 
the Conquest of Peru (new cd , London, 1902). 

FERNANDEZ, JOHN {Jodo, Joam), Portuguese traveller of the 
I5lh century. He was perltaps the earliest of modern explorers 
in the upland of West Africa, and a pioneer of tlie European 
slave- and gold-trade of Guinea. Wc first hear of him (before 
1445) as a captive of the Barbary Moors in the western Medi- 
terranean ; while among these lie accjuired a knowledge of 
Arabic, and probably conceived the design of exploration in the 
interior of the continent whose coasts the Portuguese w'ere now 
unveiling. In i fKS he volunteered to stay in Guuiea and gather 
what information he could for Prince Ilenrv the Navigator; 
with this object he accorajianied Antam Gonealvez to the 

River of Gold ” (Rio d'Ouro, Rio de Oro) in 2/ .jo' N., where 
he landed and went inland wdth some nati\e shepherds. He 
stayed seven months in tlie countr}', wdiich lay just within 
Moslem Africa, slightly north of Pagan Ncgrohuid (W^ Sudan); 
he was taken oH again by Antam Gon^xih ez at a point farther 
down the coast, near the “ Cape of Ransom ” (Cape Mrik), m 
19" 22' 14" ; and his account of hu experiences proNed of gicat 
interest and value, not only as to the natural features, climate, 
fauna and flora of the south- \ ^stern Sahaia, but also as to the 
racial alTmities, language, script, religion, nomad habits, and 
trade of its inhabitants. Tliese peu])le — though Maliommedans, 
maintaining a certain trade in slaves, golil, &c , with the Bar- 
bary coast (especially wnth Tunis), and classed as “ Arabs,” 

Berbers,” and “ Tawny Moors ” — did not then write or speak 
Arabic. In 1446 and 1447 John Fernandez accompanied other 
expeditions to the Rio d'Ouro and other parts of West Africa 
in the service of Prince Henry. lie w\as personally known to 
Gomes Eamies de Azurara, the historian of this early period of 
Portuguese expansion ; and from Azurara’s language it is clear 
that Fernandez’ revelation of unknowm lands and races was fully 
appreciated at home. 

See Azuiaia, Chtonica de , ^ ^ Gutnl, chs. xxix , xxxii , xxxlv., 
XXXV , Ixxvii , Ixxvnii , xc , xci , XClll 

FERNANDEIZ, JUAN (fl c. 1570), Spanish navigator and dis- 
coverer. While navigating the coasts of South America it 
occurred to him that the south winds constantly prevailing 
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near the shore, and retarding voyages between . Peru and Chile, 
might not exist farther out at sea His idea proved correct, and 
by the help of the trade winds and some currents at a distance 
from the roast he sailed with such rapidity (thirty days) from 
Callao to Chile that he was apprehended on a charge of sorcery. 
His inquisitors, how^ever, accepted his natural explanation of 
the marvel. During one of his voyages in 1563 (from Lima to 
Valdivia) Fernandez discovered the islands which now bear his 
name. He w’as so enchanted with their beauty and fertility that 
he solicited the cemcession of them from the Spanish government. 
It w'as granted in 1572, but a colony which he endeavoured to 
establish at the largest of them (Isla Mas-a-Ticrra) soon broke 
up, leaving behind the goats, whose progeny w'ere hunted by 
Alexander Selkirk. In 1574 Fernandez discovered St Felix and 
St Ambrose islands (in 27° S., 82® 7' W.) ; and in 1576, while 
vmyaging in the southern ocean, he is said to have sighted not 
only Easter Island, but also a continent, which w'as probably 
Australia or New Zealand if the story (rejected by most critics, 
but with rcserv^ations as to Easter Island) is to be accepted. 

See J. L. Alias, Memmr recommending to (he king the conversion 
of the new discovered islands (m Spanish, iOoq; Knnj trans , 1773) ; 
X)i\oa., Jielai ton del \'iajc,hk.u ch iv'. ; Alexander Dalrymple, /I « 
Histoiical Collection of the seicral ]\e^'ag€s and Discoveries tn the 
South Pacific Ocean (London, 1769-1771) ; Frev’iUe, Voyages cie la 
Mer du Sud par les Espagnols 

FERNANDEZ, LUCAS, Sprinish dramatist, was born at Sala- 
manca about the middle of the 15th centurv’ Nothing is knowm 
of his life, and he is represented by a single v^olume of plavs, 
Farsas y eglogas al modo y cslilo paslonl (1514). In his secular 
pieces — a comedia and two farsas — he introduces few' personages, 
employs the simplest possible action, and burlesques the lan- 
guage of the uneducated class ; the secular and devout elements 
arc skilfully internungled in liis two Fa)sa<; del nasetmtento de 
Nucslro Senor jesumsto. But the best of his dramatic essays 
is the Anio dc la Pasiotty a devout play intended to be given on 
Maundy Thursday. It is wTittcn in tlie manner of Enema, with 
less spontaneity, but with a sombre force to which Encina 
scarcely attained. 

Fernandez' plays were reprinted by the Spanish .Academy in 1867, 

FERNANDINA, a city, a port of entry, and the county-scat of 
Nassau county, Florida, U.S.A , a winter and summer resort, 
in the NJL. part of the state, 36 m. N E. of Jacksonville, on 
Amelia Island (about 22 m. long and from \ vn. to ij m. wide), 
w'hich IS separated from the mainland by an arm of the sea, known 
as Amelia riv'cr and bay. Pop (1900) 3245 ; (1905, state census), 
4959, of whom 2957 were negroes. Fcrnandinii is scrvxd by the 
Seaboard Air line railway, and by steamship lines connecting 
with domestic and foreign ports; its harbour, which has the 
deepest water on the E coast of Florida, opens on the N. to 
Cumberland Sound, which was improved by the F'cdcral gov’ern- 
ment. beginning in 1870, reducing freight rates at Fernandina 
by 25 to 40 Fnder an act of 1907 the channel of Fernandina 
harbour, 1300 ft. wid(‘ at the entrance and about 2 m long, was 
dredged to a deptli of 20 to 24 ft. at mean low water W’lth a 
Width of 400 to 600 ft. The ^'inside” water-route between 
Savannah, Georgia and Fcmiandina is improved by the Federal 
government (1892 sqq ) and has a 7-ft channel. The principal 
places of interest are “ Amelia Beach,” more than 20 m long 
and 200 ft wide, connected with the city by a compart shell road 
nearly 2 m. long and by electric line ; the Amelia Island light- 
house, in the N. end of the island, established in 1836 and re- 
built in i8(So ; Fort Clinch, at the entrance to the harbour; 
Cumberland Island, in Georgia, N. of Amelia Island, where land 
w'as granted to General Nathanael (ireene after the War of 
American Independence by the state of Georgia ; and Dunge- 
ness, the estate of the Carnegie family. Ocean City, on Amelia 
Beach, is a popular pleasure resort. The principal industries 
are the manufacture of lumber, cotton, palmetto fibres, and 
cigars, the canning of oysters, and the building and repair of 
railway cars. The foreign exports, chiefly lumber, railw'ay ties, 
cotton, phosphate rock, and nav'al stores, were valued at 
$9,346,704 m 1907 ; and the imports in 1907 at $116,514. 

The harbour of Fernandina was know n to the early explorers 
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of Florida, and it was here that Dominic dc Gourgaes landed 
when he made his expedition against the Spanish at San Mateo 
in 1568. An Indian mission was established by Spanish priests 
later in the same centur}', but it w^as not successful. When 
Georgia was founded, (General James Oglethorpe placed a mihtai^’ 
guard on Amelia Fland to prevent sudden attack upon his 
c by tlv‘ Spanish, and the first blood shed m the petty 

warfare between Gevecii eaid M.^rida was the murder of two 
unarmed members of the guard by a troop of Spanish soldiers 
and Indians in 17.59 The first permanent settlement was made 
by the Spanish in iSoS, at what is now the village of Old Fcinan- 
dina, about 1 m from the city. The island was a centre for 
smuggling dming the period of the embargo and nun-importation 
acts preceding the wMr of 1812. This was the pretext for General 
George Matthews (1738-1812) to gather a band of adventure is 
at St Mar)*’s, Georgia, invade the island, and capture Fcrnandina 
in 1812. In the following year the American forces were with- 
drawn. In 1817 Gregor MacGregor, a filibuster who had aided 
the Spanish provinces of South America in their result against 
Spain, fitted out an expedition in Baltimore and seized Fcr- 
nandina, but departed soon after. Later in the same year 
Louis Aury, another adventurer, appeared with a small force 
from Texas, and took possession of the place in the name of the 
Republic of Mexico In the following }ear Aury w^as expelled 
by United States troops, who held Fernandma in trust for 
Spain until Plorida was finally ceded to the United States in 
1821. Fcrnandina was first incorporated in 1859. In 1861 
Fort Clinch wxis seized by the Confederates, and Fernandma 
harbour w'as a centre of blockade running m the first two ) ears 
of the Civil War. In 1862 the place wxis captured by a Federal 
naval force from Port Royal, South Carolina, commanded by 
Commodore S. F, Du Pont. 

FERNANDO DE NORONHA [Fmino de N,], an island in the 
South Atlantic, 125 m from the coast of Brazil, to wdiich country 
it belongs, in 3^ 50' S., 32® 25' W. It is about 7 m. long and ij 
wide, and some other inlets he adjacent to it. Its surface is 
rugged, and it contains a number of rocky hills from 500 to 
720 ft. high, and one peak towering to the height of 1089 ft. It 
is formed of basalt, trach) te and phonolite, and the soil is very 
fertile. The climate is healthy. It is defended by forts, and 
serves as a place of banishment for criminals from Brazil, 'Fhe 
next largest island of the group is about a mile in circumfcicncc, 
and the others arc small baircn rocks. The population is about 
2000, all males, including some 1 po cnminals, and a garrison 
of 150. Communication is maintained fiy steamer with Pernam- 
buco. The island takes name from its Portuguese disco\ercr 
(1503)1 the (onnt of Noronha 

FERNANDO PO, or Ferxvndo Ikio, a Spanish island on the 
west coast of Africa, in the Bight of Biafra, about 20 m. from 
the mainland, m 3® 12' N. and 8° 48' E. It is of volcanic origin, 
related to the Cameroon system of tlic adjacent mainland, is the 
largest island in the Gulf of Guinea, is 44 m. long fiom N.N.E. 
to S.S.W., about 20 m. broad, and has an area of about 780 sq. m. 
Fernando Po is noted for its beautiful aspect, .seeming from a 
short distance to be a single mountain rising from the sea, its 
sides c()\ered wnth luxuriant vegetation. The shores are steep 
and rocky and the coast plain narrow. This plain is succeeded 
by the slopes of the mountains which occup) the rest of the 
island and culminate in the magnificent cone of Clarence Peak 
or Pico de Santa Isabel (native name Owassa). Clarence Peak, 
about 10,000 ft. high,^ is in the north-central part of the island. 
In the south Musolo Mt attains a height of 7400 ft. There are 
numerous other peaks between 4000 and 6000 ft. high. The 
mountains contain craters and crater lakes, and are covered, most 
of them to their summits, with forests. Down the narrow inter- 
vening valleys rush torrential streams which have cut deep beds 
through the coast plains. The trees most characteristic of the 
forest are oil palms and tree ferns, but there are many varieties, 
including ebony, mahogany and the African oak. The under- 
growth is very dense ; it includes the sugar-cane and cotton 
and indigo plants. The fauna includes antelopes, monkeys, 
* The heights given by explorers vary from 9200 to 10,800 ft. 


lemurs, the civet cat, porcupine, pythons and green tree-snakes, 
crocodiles and turtles. The climate is very unhealthy in the 
I lower districts, where malarial fever is common. The mean 
temperature on the coast is 78® Fahr. and vanes little, but in 
the higher altitudes there is consideiable daily variation. The 
rainfall is very heavy except during November- January, which 
is considered the dry season 

The inhabitants number about 25,000. In addition to abc^ut 
500 Europeans, mostly wSpaniards and Cubans, they are of two 
classes, the Bubis 01 Bube (foimcrly also calk'd Ediya), who 
occupy the interior, and the coast dwellers, a mixed Ncgio race, 
largely descended from slave anc'cstors with an admixture of 
Poitugucsc* and Spanish blood, and known to the Bubis as 
“Poitos” — a corruption of Portuguese. The Bubis are of 
Bantu stock and carU immigrants from the mainland. Physic- 
ally they arc a finely developed race, extremely jealous of their 
independence and unwilling to take scrvuce of any kind with 
Europeans. They go unclothed, smearing their bodies witli a 
kind of pomatum. They stick pieces of wood in the lobes of their 
eais, wear numerous armlets made of ivory, beads or grass, and 
always wear hats, generally made of palm leaves. Their weapons 
are mainly of w'ood ; stone axes and knives were m use as late 
as 1858. They have no knowledge of working iron. Their 
villages are built in the densest parts of the forest, and care is 
taken to conceal the approach to them. 'Fhe Bubis are .sports- 
men and fishermen rather than agriculturists. The staple foods 
of the islanders generally arc millet, rice, yams and bananas. 
Alcohol is distilled from the sugar-cane. The natives possess 
numbers of sheep, goats and fowls. 

The principal settlement is Port Clarence (pop. 1500), called 
by the Spaniards Santa Isabel, a safe and commodious harbour 
on the north coast. In its graveyard are buried Richard Lander 
and sevcial other explorers of West Africa. Port Clarence is 
unhealthy, and the scat of government has been removed to 
Basile, a small town 5 m. from Port Clarence and over 1000 ft. 
above the sea. On the west coast arc the bay and port of San 
Carlos, on the east coast Concepcion Bay ancl town. The chief 
inclustry until the close of the 19th century was the collection of 
palm-oil, but the Spaniards have since developed plantations 
of cocoa, coffee, sugar, tobacco, vanilla and other tropical plants. 
Tlie kola nut is also cultivated. The cocoa plantations arc of 
most importance. The amount of cocoa exported m 1905 was 
1800 tons, being 370 tons above the average export for the pre- 
ceding five years. 7 ’hc total j of the trade of the island 
(i^ JO-1905) was about £250,000 a year. 

History , — The island was discovered tow’ards the close of the 
15th century by a Portuguese navigator called Fernao do Po,who, 
struck by its beauty, named it Formosa, but it soon came to be 
called by the name of its discoverer.**^ A Poitugiiese colony was 
estaldishcd in the island, wduch together with Annobon was 
ceded to Spain in 1778. The fiist attempts of Spain to develop 
the island ended disastrously, and in 1827, with the consent of 
Spain, the administration of the island was taken over by Great 
Pritain, the British “ superintendent having a Spanish com- 
mission as governor. By the British Fernando Po was used as 
a naval station for the ships engaged in the suppression of the 
slave trade. The British headquarters were named Port Clarence 
and the adjacent promontory Cape William, in honour of the 
duke of Clarence (William IV.). In 1844 the Spaniards reclaimed 
the island, refusing to sell their rii>hts to Great Britain. They 
did no more at that time, however, than ho»st the Spanish flag, 
appointing a British resident, John Beecroft, governor. Bcccroft, 
who was made British consul in 1849, died in t8s 4 During the 
British occupation a considerable number of Sierra Leonians, 
West Indians and freed slaves settled in the island, and English 
became and remains the common speech of the coast peoples. 
In 1858 a Spani-)h governor was sent out, and the Baptist 
missionaries who had laboured in the island since 1843 were 
compelled to withdraw. They settled in Ambas Bay on the 

® Som2 authorities maintain that another Portucfucsc seaman^ 
I.opes Gonsalves, was the discovcier pf the island The years 1469, 
1471 and i486 arc variously given as those ol the date of the discovery. 
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neighbouring mainland (see Cameroon). The Jesuits who suc- 
ceeded the Baptists were also expelled, but mission and educa- 
tional work is now earned on by other Roman Catholic agencies, 
and (since 1870) by the Primitive Methodists. In 1S79 the 
Spanish government recalled its officials, but a few years later, 
when the partition of Africa was being effected, they were re- 
placed and a number of Cuban political prisoners were deported 
thither. Very little was done to develop the resources of the 
island until after the loss of the Spanish colonies in the West 
Indies and the Pacific, when Spain turned her attention to her 
African possessions. Stimulated by the succ'ess of the Portu- 
guese cocoa plantations in the neighbouring island of St Thomas, 
the Spaniards started similar plantations, \Mth some measure of 
success. The strategical importance and commercial possi- 
bilities of the island caused Germany and other powers to ap- 
proach Spam with a view to its acquisition, and in 1900 the 
Spaniards gave France, in return for territorial concessions on 
the mainland, the right of pre-emption over the island and her 
other West Afiican possessions. 

The administration of the island is in the hands of a governor- 
general, assisted by a council, and responsible to the ministry 
of foreign affairs at Madrid. The governor-general has under his 
authority the sub-governors of the other Spanish possessions 
in the Gulf of Guinea, namely, the Muni River Settlement, 
Corisco and Annobon (see those articles) None of these 
possessions is self-supporting. 

Sfo E d' Almonte, “ Somcras Notas . . . de la isl.i do Fernando 
Poo y do lei (iumca continental cspanola,” in Bol Real Sac (ico^ ol 
Madiid (igoj!) , and a fuither article m the Rw Geog. Col of Madrid 
(i()u8) , E. L \"iIchos, " Fernando IV)0 y la Guinea espanola," in 
till' liol Real S<K Geog (1001) , San Javici, Ties .-iros en rernando 
Poo (Madtid, 1875), O Paumann Line afit< anisrhe Iropinin'^el 
Fernando P60 und die Buhe (Vienna, 1SS8) , Sir H If Johnston, 
George Grenfell and the Congo . and Notes on Fanando Po 
(London, igc)8) , Mary II Kingsley, Tiavels in li e<^t Afuca^ ch 111 
(London, i8(j 7) , 'I' J. Hutchins n, sometime Hntish Consul at 

Fernando Po, hnfiressions of IlVs/eiu Afina, chs mi and Mil 
(London, 185H), ami Ten Yeais'' ll anderings among the Ethiopians^ 
chs xvii an<l xviii (London, 1801) For tlie Bubi language see 
J Clarke*, The Adc(A'ah Vocabnlaiv (1841), and hUiodtution to the 
Fcrnandian fongne (i8|8) Consult cdso II aiidoings in W cst Afiica 
(186^) and other books wntton b> Sir Ku h<ird Rmton as the result 
of his consuKhip at Fernando Po, 1801-1863, and tlic works cilcd 
under Muni River Settlemenis. 

FERNEL, JEAN FRANCOIS (1497-1558), French physician, 
was born at Clermont in 1407? ^i^d after receiving his early 
education at his native town, entered the college of Saintc-Baibe, 
Paris. At first he devoted himself to mathematical and astro- 
nomical studies , his Co^inotluoria ( 152S) rc( ords a determination 
of a degree of the mciidian, which he made bv counting the re- 
volutions of his Ciirriagc wheels on a journey between Pans and 
Amiens. But from i =554 he ga\ e himself up entirely to medicme, 
in wdiich he giaduated in 15^0. His extraoidinary general 
erudition, and the skill and su(cess with w'hich he sought to 
revi\c the htiid\ uf the old Greek ph)sicians, gained him a great 
reputation, ancl ullimatcly the office of ph\sician to the court 
lie pradised with g'cat success, and at his death in lelt 
behind him an immense fortune. He al>o wrote Monalo- 
sphantum, sire asUoJahn genus, geneinhs' hmarii slruetura ct 
usus J)e pyopcAnvnhus (152S); Dc eracuauiB raiione 

(1515); Dc aluhlis anuii causi^ (1548), and Medicina ad 
Henri eiim II, ( i ^5 l). 

FERNIE, an important (utv in the east Kootenay distiict of 
British ColumlMa Pop. about 4000. It is situated on the Crow’s 
Nest branch of the Canadian Padfic railway, at the junction of 
Coal Creek with the Flk river, and owes its importance to the 
extensive coal mines in its vicinity. Theie are about 500 coke 
ovens in operation at Fernie, which supply most of the smelting 
plants in southern British Columbia witli fuel. 

FERNOW, KARL LUDWIG (1763-1808), German art-cntic 
and archaeologist, was born in Pomerania on the iplh of 
November 1763. His father was a servant m the household of 
the lord of Blumcnhagen. At the age of twelve he became 
clerk to a notary, and was afterwards apprenticed to a druggist 
While serving his time he had the misfortune accidentally to 
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shoot a young man who came to visit him ; and although through 
the intercession of his master he escaped prosecution, the un- 
toward event weighed heavily on hn mind, and led him at the 
close of his apprenticeship to (juit his nati\ e place. He obtained 
a situation at Liibeck, where he had leisure to cultivate his 
natural tast^ for drawing and pielry. Having formed an 
acquaintance with the painter Cars tens, whose influence was an 
important stimulus and help to him, he renounced his trade of 
druggist, and set up as a portrait-painter and drawung-master. 
At Ludwigslust he fell in love with a young girl, and followed 
her to Weimar ; but failing in his suit, he went next to Jena. 
There he wms introduced to Professor Reinhold,and m his house 
met the Danish poet Baggesen. The latter in\ ited him to accom- 
pany him to Switzerland and Italy, a proposal which he eagerly 
accepted (1794) for the sake of the opportunity of furthering his 
studies in the fine arts. On Baggesen’s return to Denmark, 
Fernow, assisted by some of his friends, \ isited Rome and made 
some stay there. He now renewed his intercom sc with Carstens, 
who had settled at Rome, and applied himself to the study of 
the history and theory of the fine arts and of the Italian language 
and literature. Making rapid progress, he was soon qualified to 
give a course of lectures on archaeology, which was attended 
by the principal artists then at Rome. Ha\ mg married a Roman 
lady, he returned in 1802 to Germany, and was appointed in the 
following year professor extraordinary of Italian literature at 
Jena. In 1804 he accepted the post of librarian to Amelia, 
duchess-dowager of Weimar, w’hich gave him the leisure he 
desired for the purpose of turning to account the literary and 
archaeological researches in which he had engaged at Rome. 
His most valuable work, the Romtsche Sitidieii, appeared in 3 
\ols. (1806-1808). Among his other works are — Das Lebcn 
ties Kunsilers Carstens (1806), Ariosto's Lebendauf (1809), and 
Francesco Pelrarca (181S). Fernow died at \\ eirnar, December 4, 
1808. 

A memoir of his life by Johanna Schojn uhaucr, mother of the 
philosopher, Arthur Schoj^eiihauci, appeared m 1810, and a complete 
edition of his works in 1829 

FEROZEPUR, or Firozpur, a towui and district of British 
India, in the Jullundur division of the Punjab. 'Hie town is a 
raihvay junction connecting the North-Western and Raiputana 
railways, !ind is situated about 4 m. from the present south 
bank of the Sutlej. Pop. (1901) 49,341. 'Ihc arsenal is the 
largest in India, and Ferozepur is the headquarters of a brigade 
in the 3rd diMsion of the northern army (orps British rule was 
first established at Ferozepur in 1835, when, on the failure of 
heirs to the Sikh family who possessed it, a small territory 86 m. 
in extent became an escheat to the British go\ernment, and the 
present district has been gradually formed around this nucleus. 
The strategic importance of Fciozepur was at this time very 
great; and when, in 1839, Captain (altcrw'anls Sir llenrv) 
Lawrence took dnirge of the station as pcilitital olncei , it was the 
outpost of British India m the dir(*(iion of the Sikh pow'ci*. 
Fciozepur accordinglv liccame the scene of operations during the 
first Sikh War. The Sikhs crossed the Sutlej m December 184*, 
and were defeated successively at Mudki, Feiozcpiir, Aliw.d and 
Sobraon ; after which they withdrew^ into their own teintor), 
and peace was concluded at J.ahoie. At the tune of the nuitiav 
Ferozepur Ctinlunmcnts contained two rci^iuient^ <»! nativ’e 
infantry and a regiment of native cavxilry, to;eiht'r with the 6ist 
Foot and two companies of European .irtilkr}'. One of the 
nature regiments, the 57111, was di^ainied, but the other, the 
45th, broke into mutiny, and, after an unsuccessful attempt 
to seize the magazine, which was licld by the Europeans, pro- 
ceeded to join the rebel forces in Delhi. ThrougliouL the mutiny 
Ferozepur remained m the hands of the English. 

Feru'^enur has rapidlv advanced m material jirospcrity of late 
years, and is now a very important sciit of c ommcrce, ti ade being 
mainlv m grain. The mam streets of the citv are wide and well 
paved, and the whole is enclosed by a low brick wall. Great im- 
provements have been made in the surroundings of the city. 
The cantonment lies 2 m. to the south of the city, and is con- 
nected with it bv a good metalled road. 
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The District of Ferozepur comprises an area of 4302 sq. m. 
The surface is level, with the exception of u few sand-hills in the 
south and south-east. The country consists of two distinct tracts, 
that liable to annual fertili/ing inundations from the Sutlej, 
known as the bhet, and the rohi or upland tract. The only ri\^er 
is the Sutlej, which runs along the north-western boundary. 
The princip^ crops are wheat, barley, millet, gram, pulses, oil- 
seeds, cotton, tobacco, &c. The manufactures are of the 
humblest kind, consisting chiefly of cotton and wool-weaving, 
and are confined entirely to the supply of Icx'al wants. The 
Lahore and Ludhiana road runs for 51 m. through the district, 
and forms an important trade route. The North-Western, the 
Southern Punjab, and a branch of the Rajputana-Malwa rail- 
ways serve the district. The other important towns and seats 
of commerce are Fa/alka (pop. 8505), Dharmkot (6731). Moga 
(6725), and Muktsar (63S9). Owing principally to the dryness 
of Its climate, Ferozepur has the reputation of being an exc'ep- 
lionally healthy district. In Scptemlier and October, however, 
after the annual rains, the people suffer a good deal from remit- 
tent fever. In 1901 the population was 95^^,072. Distributaries 
of the Sirhind canal water the whole district. 

FEROZESHAH, a village in the Punjab, India, notable as the 
scene of one of the chief battles in the first Sikh War. The battle 
immediately succeeded that of Mudki, and w'as fought on the 
2ist and 22nd of Decemlx?r 1845. During its course Sir Hugh 
Gough, the British commander, was overruled by the governor- 
general, Lord Hardinge, who was acting as his second in com- 
mand (see Sikh Wars). At the end of the first day’s fighting 
the British had occupied the Sikh position, but had not gamed 
an undisputed victory. On the following morning the battle 
was resumed, and the Sikhs were reinforced by a second anny 
under Tej Singh ; but through cowardice or treachery Tej Singh 
withdrew at the critical moment, leaving the field to the British. 
In the course of the fight the British lost 694 killed and 1721 
wounded, the vast majority being British troops, while the Sikhs 
lost 100 guns and about <5000 killed and wounded. 

FERRAND, ANTOINE FRANQOIS CLAUDE, ( omte (1751- 
1825), French statesman and political writer, was horn in Pans 
on the 4th of July 1751, and became a member of the parlement 
of Paris at eighteen. He left France with the first party of 
emigrants, and attached himself to the prince of Conde ; later 
he was a meml>er of the council of regency formed by the comte 
de Provence after the death of Louis XVI. He lived at Regens- 
burg until 1801, when he returned to France, though he .still 
sought to serve the royalist cause. In 1814 Fcrrand was made 
minister of state and postmaster-general. He countersigned 
the art of sequestration of Napoleon’s property, and introduced 
a bill for the restoration of the property of the emigrants, 
establishing a distinction, since become famous, between royalists 
of la lis^ne drotte and those of la hgne courbe. At the second 
restfiration Ferrand w'as again for a short time postmaster- 
general. He was also made a peer of France, member of the 
privy council, grand-officer and secretary of the orders of Saint 
Michel and the Saint Esprit, and in 1816 member of the Academy. 
He continued his active support of ultra-royalist views until his 
death, which took place in Pans on the 17th of Janiiar\ 1825. 

Besides a large mimber of political pamphlets, Ferrand is the 
authoi of J,* EspyU de I histoire, on Lethes d'un pf>e d sou fih shv la 
fnauicre d'Hxuher IhisUnre (4 vols , 1802), winch reachc-d seven 
editions, the last number m 1826 having; prelixcd to it a biographical 
bkctch of the author by his nephew Ilcncart de Thury , Jlloqe 
ht^toftqur dr Mndnmr Elnaheth dr France (1814) ; Qiuvres drama- 
iiqnes (1817) , Throne des rhxdultons japprochh dcs ertnemenis qni 
en out rU I'ongtne^ le dit'clc^ppement, on la ^inie (4 vols , 1817) ; and 
Histoire des Oon dimemfuemeuts dc la Pologne, pour fane suite a 
ITItsiotre de Vanarchie de Polognc par Uulhidrc (j vols , 1820). 

FERRAR, NICHOLAS (1592-1637), English theologian, w'as 
bom in London in 1592 and educated at Clare Hall, Cambridge, 
graduating in 1610. He w'as obhgeil for some years to travel for 
his health, but on returning to England in 1618 became actively 
connected with the Virgin i.i Company. When this company 
was deprived of iu^fiftent in 1623 Ferrar turned his attention 
to politics, and wa^ieitcted to parliament. But he soon decided 


to devote himself to a religious life ; he purchased the manor 
of Little Gidding m Huntingdonshire, where he organized a 
small religious community. Here, in 1626, he was ordained a 
deacon by Laud, and declining preferment, he lived an austere, 
almost monastic life of study and good works. He died on the 
4th of Deceml>er 1637, and the house was despoiled and the 
community broken up ten years later, ff’herc are extant a 
number of “ harmonies ” of the Gospel, printed mid bound by 
the community, two of them by Ferrar himself. One of the 
latter was made for Charles 1. on his request, after a visit in 
1633 to see the “ Arminian Nunnery at Little Gidding,” which 
had been the subject of some scandalous— and undeserved — 
criticism. 

FERRAR, ROBERT (d. 1555)^ bishop of St David’s and 
martyr, born about the end of the 15th century of a Yorkshire 
family, is said to have been educated at Cambridge, whence he 
proceeded to Oxford and became a canon regular of St Augustine. 
He came under the intluencc of Thomas Gerrard and Lutheran 
theology, and was compelled to bear a faggot with Anthony 
Dalaber and others in 1528. He graduated B D. in 1533, accom- 
panied Bishop Barlow on his embassy to Scotland in 1535, and 
was made prior of St Oswald’s at Nostell near Pontefract. At 
the dissolution he surrendered his pnory without compunction 
to the crown, and received a hbcial pension. Fur the rest ot 
Henry’s reign his career is obscure ; perhaps be tied abroad on 
the enactment of the Six Articles. He certainly married, and 
is said to have been made CTanmer’s chaplain, and bishop of 
Sodor and Man ; but he was never conscciatcd to that see. 

After the accession of Eilward VE, Ferrar was, probably 
through the influence of Bishop Barlow, appomtecl chaplain to 
Protector Somerset, a royal visitor, and bishop of St David’s 
on Barlow’s translation to Bath and Wells m 1548. He was 
the first bishop appointed by letters patent under the act passed 
in J547 w'ithout the form ot capitular election ; and the service 
performed at his consecration was also novel, being in English ; 
he also preached at St Paul’s on the uth of November clad 
only as a priest and not as a bishop, and inveighed against vest- 
ments and altars. At St David’s he had trouble at once with his 
singularly turbulent chapter, who, finding that he was out of 
favour at court since Somerset’s tall in 1549, brought a long list of 
fantastic charges against him. He had taught his child to whistle, 
dined with his servants, talked (^f “worldly things such as bak- 
ing, brewing, enclosing, ploughing and mining,” preferred walking 
to riding, and denounced the debasement of the coinage. He 
seems to have been a kindly, homely, somewhat feckless person 
like many an excellent parish priest, who did not conceal his 
indignation at some of Northumbei land’s deeds. He had voted 
against the act of November 1549 for a reform of the canon law, 
and on a later occasion his nonconformity brought him into 
conflict with the Council ; he was also the only bisliop wLo 
satisfied Hooper’s lest of sat ramental orthodoxy. The Council 
accordingly listened to the accusations of Terrar’s chapter, and 
in 1552 he was summoned to London and imprisoned on a charge 
of praemunire incurred by omitting the king's authority in a 
commission whith he issued for the visitation ol his diocese. 

Imprisonment on such a charge under Noi tlnimberland might 
have been expected to lead to liberation under Mary. But PYrrar 
had been a monk and was married Even so, it is difficult to see 
on w'hat legal ground he was kept in the (jiieen’s bench prison 
after July 1553 ; for Mai*)^ herself Avas n’pudiating the royal 
authority in religion. P’eirar’s marriage accounts lor the loss 
of his bishopric in March 1554, and his opinions tor his further 
punishment. As soon as the heresy laws and eoclesiastical 
jurisdiction had been re-established, Ferrar was examined by 
Gardiner, and then Avith signal indecency sent down to be tried 
by Morgan his successor 111 the bishopric of St David’s. He 
appealed from Morgan’s sentence to Pole as papal legate, but in 
vain, and was burnt at Caermartben on the 3olh of March 1555^ 
It w'as perhaps the most wanton of all Mary’s ai is ol persecution ; 
P'errar had been no sucii protagonist of the Reformation as 
Cranmer, Ridley, Hooper and Latimer ; he had had nothing 
to do with Northumberland’s or Wyatt’^^ ''o^.^piracy. He had 
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taken no part in politics, and, so far as is known, had not said a 
word or raised a hand against Mary. He was burnt simply 
because he could not change his religion with the law and would 
not pretend that he could ; and his execution is a complete 
refutation of the idea that Mary only persecuted heretics because 
and when they were traitors 

See Dictinnarv of National Bm^t'aphw xvni 380- 382, and authorities 
there cited Also Arts of the Privy Council (1550-1554). HAL. 
Fisher, Pohiual History of En^land^ vol. vi. (A. F. P ) 

FERRARA, a city and archiepiscopal see of Emilia, Italy, 
capital of the proAince of Ferrara, 30 m, N.N.E. of Bologna, 
situated 30 ft. above sea-level on the Po di Vomano, a branch 
channel of the main stream of the Po, which i^ 3^ m. N. Pop 
(iQoi) 32,968 (town), 86,392 (commune). The town has broad 
streets and numerous palaces, which dale from the i6th century, 
when it was the seat of the court of the house of Este, and had. 

It IS said, 100,000 inhabitants. 

The most prominent building is the square castle of the house 
of Este, in the centre of the town, a brick building surrounded 
by a moat, with four towers. It was built after 1385 and partly 
restored in 1554; the pavilions on the top of the towers date 
from the latter year. Near it is the hospital of S. Anna, where 
Tasso was confined during his attack ol insanity (1579-1586). 
The Palazzo del Municipio, rebuilt in the iSth century, was the 
earlier residence of the Este family. Close by is the cathedral 
of S. Giorgio, consecrated in 1135, when the Romanesque lower 
pait of the main fat^ade and the side fa(;ades were completed. 
It was built by (juglielmo dcgli Adclardi (d 1146), w'ho is buried 
in it. The upper part of the main fac^ade, with arcades of pointed 
arches, dates from the 13th century, and the portal has recum- 
bent lions and elaborate sculptures abovT. The' interior was 
restored in the baroque style in 1712. The campanile, in the 
Renais.sancc style, dates from 1451-1493, but the last storey was 
added at the end of the 16th century. Opposite the cathedral 
IS the Gothic Palazzo della Ragione, in brick (1315-1326), now* 
the law-courts. A little way off is the university, which has 
faculties of law', medicine and natural science (hardly loo 
.students m all) , the library has valuable MSS , including part 
of that of the Orlando Funo^o and letters by Tasso. The other 
churches are of less interest than the cathedral, though S 
Francesco, S. Benedetto, S Maria m Vado and S. Cristoforo are 
all good early Renaissance buildings. The numerous early Re- 
naissance palaces, often with good terra-cotta decorations, form 
quite a feature of Ferrara ; few' tow'ns of Italy have so many 
of them proy^ortionately, though they are mostly comparatively 
small in size. Among them may be noted those in the N 
quarter (especially the four at the intersection of its two mam 
streets), whi( h w'as added by Eraile (Hercules) 1 in 1492 1505, 
from the plans of Biagio Rossetti, and hence called the “ Addizionc 
Erculca ” The finest of tliese is the Palazzo de’ Diamanti, so 
called from the diamond points into which the blocks of stone 
with which it Is faced arc cut. It contains the municipal picture 
gallery, with a large number of pictures of artists of the school 
of Ferrara, 'riiis did not acquire prominence until the latter 
half of the T5th centuiyq when its best masters w'crc Cosimo 
Tura (1432-1495), Francesco Cossa (d. 1480) and Krcole doi 
RoberU((l. 1496). To this period are due famous frescoes m the 
Palazzo Schifanoia, wdiu h was built by the Este family ; those of 
the lower row* depict th(‘ life of Borso of Este, m the central 
row are the signs of the zodiac, and in the upper are allegorical 
representations of the months. The vestibule was decorated 
with stucco mouldings by Domenico di Pans of Padua. The | 
building also contains fine choir-books with miniatures, and a 
collection of coins and Renaissance medals. The simple house 
of Ariosto, erected by himself after 1526, in which he died in 
1532, lies farther west. The host Ferrarese masters of the 16th 
century of the Ferrara school were Lorenzo Costa (1460-1535), 
and Dosso Dossi (1470 1542), the most eminent of all, while 
Benvenuto Tisi (Garofalo, 1481-1559) is somewhat monotonous 
and insipid. 

The origin of Ferrara is uncertain, and probabilities are against 
the supposition that it occupies the site of the ancient Forum 


Alien!. It was probably a settlement formed by the inhabitants 
of the lagoons at the mouth of the Po. It appears first in a 
document of Aistulf of 753 or 754 as a city forming part of the 
exarchate of Ravenna. After 984 w'c find it a fief of Tcdaldo, 
count of Modena and Canossa, nephew of the emperor Otho I. 
It afterwards made itself independent, and m 1101 was taken 
by siege by the countess Matilda. At this time it w'as mainly 
dominated by several great families, among them the Adelardi. 

In 1146 Guglielmo, the last of the Adelardi, died, and his 
property passed, as the dow'ry of his niece Marchesella, to 
Azzolino d’ Este. 'Phcrc was considerable hostility between the 
newly entered family and the Salinguerra, hut after considerable 
struggles Azzo Novello was nominated perpetual podest^i in 
1242 ; m 1259 he took Ezzelino of Verona prisoner in battle. 
His grand.son, Obizzo IT (1264 1293), succeeded him, and the 
pope nominated him captain-general and defender of the states 
of the Church , and the house of Este was from henceforth 
settled in Ferrara. Niccolo III (13(13-1441) received several 
popes with great magnificence, especially Eugene IV., who held 
a council h(.Te m 1438 His son Borso received the fiefs of 
Modena and Hcggio from the emperor Frederick HI as first 
duke in 1452 (in which y ear Girolamo Savonarola was born here), 
and in 1470 was made duke of Ferrara by Pope Paul TT. Frcolc I. 
(1471-1505) earned on a war with Venice and increased the 
magnifitence of the city. Ills son Alphonso I married Lucrezia 
Borgia, and continued the war with Venice with success. In 
1509 he was excommunicated by Julius 11 , and attacked the 
pontifical army m 1512 outside Ravenna, which he took. Gaston 
dc Foix fell in the battle, in \\hich he v\as supporting Alphonso. 
With the .sueceeding popes he was able to make peace. He was 
the patron of y\riosto from 1518 onwards His son Ercole II. 
married Renata, daughter of Louis XII of France ; he too 
c'mhcllished Fcriara during his reign (1534-1559). His son 
Alphonso TI. married Barliara, sister of the emperor Maxi- 
milian II. He raised the glory* of Ferrara to its highest point, 
and W'as the patron of Tasso and Guarini, f'^vourmg, as the 
princes of his house had always done, the arts and sciences. He 
had no legitimate male heir, and in 1597 Ferrara vsas claimed as 
a vacant ficf by* Pope Clement VUI., as was also Coraacchio. 
A fortress , W’as constructed by him on the site of the castle of 
Tcdaldo, at the W. angle of the town. The town remained a 
p.irt of the states of the Church, the fortress being occupied by 
an Austrian garrison from 1832 until 1859, when it became part 
of the kingdom of Italy* 

A considerable area within the v\alls of Ferrara is unoccupied 
by buildings, especially on the north, where the handsome 
Renai'>sancc church of S. Cristoforo, with the cemetery, 
stands ; but modern times have brought a rene\Nal of industrial 
activ'ity*. Ferrara is on the main line from Bologna to Padua 
and Venice, and has branches to Rav enna and Poggio Rusco 
(lor Suzzara) 

See G Aq^iK'Ui, Fennin r Pompo^in (Bcieamo, 1902) ; E G Gardner, 
Dukes and Poti<; rf henaia (1 ondon, 1904) 

FERRARA-FLORENCE, COUNCIL OF (1438 ff.) The council 
of Ferrara and Florence was the culmination of a series of futile 
mediev*al attempts to reunite the Greek and Roman churches. 
The emperor, John VI. Palaeologus, had been advised by his 
experienced lather to avoid all serious negotiations, as they had 
mvariably resulted in increased bitterness ; but John, in view^ 
of the raj>id dismemberment of his empire bv the Turks, felt 
constrained to seek a union. The situation vgis, however, com- 
plicated by the strife which broke out between the pope (Eugeni us 
T\ .) and the oecumenical count il of Jkisel Both sides sent 
embassies to the emperor at ('onstantinopie, as both saw the 
importance of gaining the recognition and support of the East, 
for on this practically depended the v'lctory* in the struggle 
between papacy and council for the supreme juriS(iiction over 
the church (see Counctts) The Greeks, fearine: the domination 
of the papacy*, were at first more favourably inclined toward 
the conciliar party ; but the astute diplomacy of the Roman 
representatives, w’ho have been chargtxl by certain Greek writers 
with the skilful use of money and of lies, won over the emperor. 
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With a retinue of about 700 persons, entertained in Italy at the 
pope's expense, he reached Ferrara early in March 1438. Here 
a council had been formally op^^ned in January by the papid 
party, a bull of the previous year having promptly taken advan- 
tage of the death of tlie Emperor Sigismund by ordering the 
removal of the council of Basel to Ferrara ; and one of the first 
acts of the assemblage at Ferrara had been to excommunicate 
the remnant at Basel A month after the coming of the Greeks, 
the Union Synod was solemnly inaugurated on the 9th of April 
1438. After SIX months of negotiation, the first formal session 
was held on the 8th of October, and on the 14th the real 
issues were reached. The time-honoured question of the filtoque 
was still in the foreground when it seemed for several reasons 
advisable to transfer the council to Florence : Ferrara was 
threatened by condotlieri, the pest was rtiging ; Florence 
promised a welcome subvention, and a situation further inland 
would make it more difficult for uneasy Greek bishops to flee 
the synod. 

The first session at Florence and the seventeenth of the union 
council took place on the 26th of February 1430 ; there ensued 
long debates and nc'gotiations on the filtoque j in which Markos 
Eugenikos, archbishop of Ephesus, spoke for the irreconcilables ; 
but the Greeks under the leadership of Bessarion, archbishop 
of Nicaea, and Isidor, metropolitan of Kiev, at length made a 
declaration on the filtoque (4th of June), to which all save Markos 
Eugenikos subscribed. On the next topic of importance, the 
primacy of the pope, the project of union nearly suffered ship- 
wreck ; but here a vague formula was finally constructed which, ^ 
while acknowledging the pope’s right to govern the church, 
attempted to safeguaid as well the rights of the patriarchs. 
On the basis of the above-mentioned agreements, as well as of 
minor discussions as to purgatory and the Eucharist, the decree 
of union was draw'ii up in Latin and in Greek, and signed on the 
5th of July by the pope and the Greek emperor, and all t!ic 
members of the synod save Eugenikos and one Greek bishop 
who had fled ; and on the following day it was solemnly pub- 
lished in the cathedral of Florence. The decree explains the 
filtoque in a manner acceptable to the Greeks, but does not 
require them to insert the term in their .symbol . it demands 
that celebrants follow the custom of their own church as to the 
employment of leavened or unleavened bread in the Eucharist. 
It states essentially the Roman doctrine of purgatory, and asserts 
the world-wide primacy of the pope as the “ true \icar of Christ 
and the head of the whole ('hurch, the Father and teacher of all 
Christians " ; but, to satisfy the Greeks, inconsistently adds that 
all the rights and priMleges of the Oriental patriarchs aic to be 
maintained unimpaired. After the consummation of the union 
the Greeks remained in Floreni'e for several weeks, discussing 
matters such as the lituri^y, tlic administration cf the sacraments, 
and divorce j and they sailed fiom Venice to ConsLanLincple 
in October. 

The council, however, ae^irous of negotiating unions wuth the 
minor churches of the East, icmained in session for scwcral years, 
and seems never to ha\e reached a formal adjournment. 'Ihe 
decree for the Armenians was published on the 22nd of November 
1439; they arc(‘pied the filtoque and the Athanasian creed, 
rejected Munojffivsitism and Monothelitism, agreed to the de- 
veloped scholastic dot trine conceruing the sevui sac laments, 
and conformed their calendar to the WT’stern in ceitain points. 
On the 26th of Ajail 14^1 the pope announced that the synod 
would transferred to the I.ateiau ; but before leaving Florence 
a uniott was ncgotialed,with the Oriental Christians known as 
Jacobites, through a monk named Andreas, who, at least as 
regards Abyssinia, acted 111 excess of his powers. The Decretim 
pro Jacobili'i, published on the 4th of February 1442, is, like 
that for the Armenians, of high dogmatic interest, as it summar- 
izes the doctrine of the great medieval scholastics on the points 
*n controversy. The decree for the Syrians, published at the 
Lateran on the 30th of Septeml^er 1444, and those for the 
Chaldeans (Nestorians) and the Maronites (Monothelites), pub- 
lished at the last known session of the council on the 7th of 
August 1445, nothing of doctrinal impf3rtance. Though 


the direct results of these unions were the restoration of prestige 
to the absolutist papacy and the bringing of Byzantine men of 
letters, like Bessarion, to the West, the outcome was on the 
whole disappointing. Of the complicated history of the 
“ United " churches of the East it suffices to say that Rome 
succeeded in securing but fragments, though important frag- 
ments, of the greater organizations. As for the Greeks, the union 
met with much opposition, particularly from the monks, and was 
rejected by three Oriental patriarchs at a synod of Jerusalem 111 
1443 y ^^d after various ineffective attempts to enforce it, the 
fall of Constantinople in 1453 Ptit an end to the endeavour. As 
Turkish interests demanded the isolatiiin of the Oriental 
Christians from their western brethren, and as the orthodox 
Greek nationalists feared Latmization more than Mahommedaii 
rule, a patriarch hostile to the union was chosen, and a synod 
of Constantinople in 1472 formally rejected the decisions of 
Florence. 

Authorities — H ardoiim, vol g; Mansi, vols. 31 A, 31 B, 35; 
Sylvester S^uropulus (properly Syroj)ulus), Vera hi^tona Umonts, 
tiansl R Creyghton (Hague, lOOo) , ('ecconi, Studi stonct sul 
conctho di Fuenze (Florence, i80g), (appciiclix) , J Zhishman, Die 
Unumsvnhaiidlnnfien . . hi^ zum Concil von Fenata (Vienna, 
1858) ; Goiski, of Moscow, 1847, The Jhstory of the Council cf 
Florence^ trans. iiom tlic Russidri by Basil Popoff, ctl by J. M. 
Neale (London, 1861) , C J von Ilefclc, Concilieneesihichtey vol. 7 
(Freiburg i B , 1874), ^50-701, 71^3 If , 814 ff , H Vast, Le Cardinal 
(Pans, 1878), 5piM, A Warscliauer, Oher die Quellen 
zur Gesrhuhte des Florentin r Coniils (Breslau, 1881), (Dissertation); 
M Creighton, A Hi’itorv of the Papacy during the Period of the Refer- 
mation, \'ol 2 (I-ondon, 1882), 173- 194 (vivid) , Knopfler, in Wetzer 
and Wilte’s Kinhcnlexikon^ vol 4 (znd cd , Freiburg 1 B , 1885), 
1380 (instructive), L Pastor, History of the Popes, vol i 
(London, 1891), 3 1 5 if , F Ktittenhu'^ch, Lehrburh der vergUuhenden 
Confessionskunde, vol 1 (Freiburg \. B , 1892), 128 ff ; N. Kalogeras, 
archbishop of Palias, “Die Verhandliingen zwischen der oithodox- 
Icathohschen Kiiche und dem Konzil von Basel uber die Wieder- 
vereinigung der Kirchen " {Internationale Theologtsche Zettschnfi), 
vol. I (Bern, 1893, 39-57) ; P. Ischackert, in Hcrzog-Hauck, Reap 
encyklopadie, vol 6 (jid ed., Leipzig, iSgg), 45-48 (good biblio- 
gr.ipliy) , Waltci Norden, Das Papsttimi und Byzunz Die Ttennung 
del beiden Maihte und das Pioblem ihrer Wiedervereintgung bis 
(Beihn, 1903), 712 It. (W W. R *) 

FERRARI, GAUDENZIO (1484-1549), Italian fiainter and 
sculptor, ol the Milanese, or more strictly the Piedmontese, 
school, was born at Valduggia, Piedmont, and is said (very 
dubiously) to have learned the elements of painting at Vercelli 
from (iirolamu Giovenone. He next studied in Milan, in the 
school of Scot to, and some s^iy of Luini ; towards 1504 he 
proceeded to Idorence, and afterwards (it used to l)c alk'ged) to 
Rome. His pictorial style may be considered as derived mainly 
from the old Milanese school, with a considerable tinge of the 
influence of Da Vinci, and later on of Raphael , m his personal 
manner there was something of the demonstrative and fantastic. 
The gentler qualities chminislied, and the stronger intensified, 
as he piogrcssed. By 1324 he was at Varallo in Piedmont, and 
heic, in the chapel of the Sacio Monte, the .sanctuary ot the 
Piedmontese pilgrims, he executed his most memorable vvoik. 
This IS a fresco of the Crucifixion, with a multitude of figuies, 
no less than tvvcnty-six of them being miHlellcd in actual relief, 
and coloured; on the vaulted ciuhng arc eighteen lam^'niing 
angels, poweiful in expression. Other leading examples tic tlic 
following. In the Royal Gallery, Turin, a “ Pieta." an able early 
w'ork. in the Brera Gallery, Milan, “St Katharine rnirxculoiisly 
preserved from the Torture of the Wheel," a very character Plic 
example, hard and foriiblc in colour, thronged in composition, 
turbulent in emotion ; aLo several frestoes, chiefly from the 
chinch of Santa Maria della Pace, three of them being fiom the 
history of Joachim and Anna. In the cathedral of Vercelli, the 
choir, the “Viigm with Angels and Saints under an Orange 
Tree." In the refectory of San Paolo, the “ Last Supper." In 
the church of San Cristoforo, the transept (m 1532-1535), a 
senes of paintings in which Ferraii’s scholar Lanini assisted him ; 
by Feriari himself are the “ Birth of the Virgin," the “ Annun- 
ciation," the “ Visitation," the “ Adoration of the .Shepherds 
and Kings,” the “ Crucifixion," the “ Assumption of the Virgin," 
all full of life and decided character, though somewhat mar’^ered. 
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In the T otivre, “ St Paul Meditating.” In Varallo, convent of the 
Minoruc:, a.“ Presentation in the Temple,” and “ Christ 

among the Doctors,” and (after 1510) the History of Christ,” 
in twenty-one subjects ; also an ancona m six compartments, 
named the “ Ancona di San Gaudenzio.” In Santa Maria di 
Loreto, near Varallo (after 1527X an “ Adoration.” In the 
church ol Saronno, near Milan, the cupola (iS 35 )i n “ Glory of 
Angels,” in which the beauty of the school of Da Vinci alternates 
with bravura of foreshortenings in the mode of Correggio. In 
Milan, Simta Maria delle Grazie (1542), the “ Scourging of t'hnst,” 
an “ Kcce Homo” and a “ Crucifixion.” The ” Scourging,” or 
else a “ Last Supper,” in the Passione of Milan (unfinished), is 
regarded as Ferrari ’s latest work. He was a very prolific painter, 
distinguished by strong expression, animation and fulness of 
composition, and abundant invention ; he was skilful in painting 
horses, and his decisive rather hard colour is marked by a 
partiality for shot tints in drapery. In general character, his 
work appertains more to the 15th than the ibth century. His 
subjects weie always of the sacred order. Ferran’s death took 
place in Milan. Besides Lamm, alieady mentioned, Andrea 
Solario, Giambattista della Cerva and Fermo Stella were three 
of his principal scholars. He is represented to us as a good man, 
attached to his country and his art, jovial and sometimes 
lacetious, but an enemy of scandal. The reputation which he 
enjoyed soon after his death was very great, but it has not fully 
stood the test of lime. Lornazzo went so far as to place him 
seventh among the seven prime painters of Italy. 

See G. Bordiga, two works conccinin^ Gaudenzio Ferrari (1821 and 
1835); G. Colombo, Vita ed apere di Gaudenzio Ferrari (1881), 
Ethtl Halsey, Gaudenzio Ju'naii (in the strips Great Masters^ 100.1) 
There was another painter nearly contemporary with (iaudcnzio, 
Ditendentc Ferraii, also of the Loinbaid school His celebrity i-s by 
no means equal to that of Gaudenzio ; but Kugler (1887, as edited 
by T.ayard) pionounti'fl him to 1k‘ “ a good and original colourist, 
and the best aitist that Piedmont has produced " (W. M R ) 

FERRARI, GIUSEPPE (1812-1870), Italian philosopher, 
historian and politician, was born at Mdan on the 7th of March 
1812, and died in Rome on the 2nd of July 1876. He studied law 
at Pavia, and took the degree of doctor in 1831. A follower of 
Romagnosi (d. 1835) and Giovan Battista Vko (</ ^^), his first 
works were an article in the Bihlioiera 1 tali ana entitled “ Mente 
di Gian Domenu'o Romagnosi ” (1835), and a complete edition 
of the works of \aco, prefaced by an appreciation (1835). Find- 
ing Italy uncongenial to his ideas, he went to France and, in 
1830, produced m Paris his Vtco et VI tali c, followed by La 
Nouvelle Religion de Campanelhi and La Theo^te de Verrettr. 
On acc'ount of these works he was made Docteur-es-Iettre» of the 
Sorbonne and professor of philosophy at RcK'hefort (1840). His 
views, however, |)n)voked antagonism, and in 1842 he was 
appointed to the chair of philosophy at Strassburg. After fresh 
trouble with the clergy, he returned to Pans and published a 
defence of liis theories in a work entitled Idees iur la polituiue 
de Platon et d'Arisinle, After a short connexion w’ith the college 
at Bourges, he devoted himself from 18^9 to 1858 exclusively to 
writing. The works of this period are J,es Philosophes Salaries^ 
Machiavel juge des revolutions de noire temps (1849), La Federa- 
zione repubblicana (1851), La Filosofia della rwoluzione (1851), 
U italia dopo il colpo di Stato (1852), Histoire des revolutions, ou 
Guelfe^ et Gihehns (1858; Italian trans., 1871-1873). In 1859 
he returned to Italy, where he opposed Ca/our, and upheld 
federalism against the policy of a single Italian monarchy. In 
spite of this opposition, he held chairs of philosophy at Turin, 
Milan and Rome m succession, and during several administrations 
represented the college of Gavirate in the chamber. lie was a 
member of the council of education and was made senator on the 
15th of May 1876. Amongst other works may be mentioned 
Histoire de la raison d'etat. La China et V Kuropa, Corso d' tstoria 
degli senttori ^ politici italiarn. A sceptic in philosophy and a 
revolutionist in politics, rejoicing in controversy of all kinds, he 
was admired as a man, as an orator, and as a writer 

See Marro Macclii, Annuario istorico italiano (Milan, 1877); 
Mazzoleni, Gutseppe Fenan ; Werner, Die ital. Phtlosophte des jq. 
Jahrh. vol. 3 (Vienna, 1885) , Uberweg, History of Philosophy (Eng. 
trans. ii. 461 foil.). 
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FERRARI, PAOLO (1822-18S9), Italian dramatist, was born 
at Modena. After producing some minor pieces, in 1852 he 
made his reputation as a playwright with Goldoni e le sue sedici 
commedie. Among numerous later plays his (omedy Fartm c 
la satira (1837) had considerable success. Fciran may be 
regarded as a follower of GoJdoni, modelling himself on the 
French theatrical methods. His collected plays were published 
in 1877-18S0. 

FERREIRA, ANTONIO (1528-1569), Portuguese poet, vas a 
native of Lisbon ; his father held the post of escrivUo de jazenda 
in the house of the duke of Coimbra at Setubalj so that he must 
there have met the great adventurer Mendes Pinto. In i'547“ 
1548 he went to the university of Coimbra, and on the 16th of 
July 1551 took his bachelor's degree. The Sonnets forming the 
First Book in his collected works date from 1552 and contain the 
history of his early love for an unknown lady. They seem to 
hive been written in Coimbra or during vacations in Lisbon ; 
and if some are dry and stilted, others, like the admirable 
No. 45, arc full of feeling and tears. The Sonnets in the Second 
Book were inspired by D. Maria Pimentel, whom he afterwards 
married, and they are marked by that chastity of sentiment, 
seriousness and ardent patriotism which characterized the man 
and the writer. Ferreira’s ideal, as a poet, was to win “ the 
applause of the good,” and, in the preface to his poems, he says, 

1 am content with this glory, that I have loved my land and 
my people.” He was intimate with princes, nobles and the most 
distinguished literary men of the time, such as the scholarly 
Diogo de Teive and the poets Bernardes, Caminha and Corte- 
Real, as well as wuth the aged Sa dc Miranda, the founder of the 
classual school of which Ferreira became the foremost repre- 
sentative 

The death in 1554 of Prince John, the heir to the throne, drew 
from him, as from Camoens, Bernardes and Caminha, a poetical 
lament, which consisted of an elegy and two eclogues, imitative 
of Virgil and Horace, and devoid of interest. On the 14th of 
July 1555 he took his doctor’s degree, an event which was cele- 
brated, according to custom, by a sort of Roman triumph, and 
he stayed on as a professor, finding Coimbra with its picturesque 
environs congenial to his poetical tastes and love of a country 
life. The year 1557 produced his sixth elegy, addressed to the 
son of tne great Albuquerque, a poem of noble patriotism 
expressed m eloquent and sonorous verse, and in the next year 
he married. After a short and happy married life, his wife died, 
and the ninth sonnet of Book 2 describes her end in moving 
words. This loss lent Ferreira's verse an added austerity, and 
the independence of his muse is remarkable v;hen he addresses 
King Sebastian and reminds him of his duties as well as his 
rights. On the 14th of October 1567 he became Dtsembargador 
da Casa do C tvel, and had to leave the quiet of Coimbra for Lisbon. 
His verses tell how he disliked the change, and how the bustle of 
the capital, then a great commercial emporium, made him sad 
and almost tongue-tied for poetry. The intrigues and moral 
tw'ists of the courtiers and traders, among whom he was forced 
to live, hurt his fine sense of honour, and he felt his mental 
isolation the more, because fiis fi lends were few and scattered 
in that great city which the discoveries and conquests of the 
Portuguese had made the centre of a world empire. In 1569 a 
terrible epidemic of carbunculous fever broke out and carried 
off 50,000 inhabitants of Lisbon, and, on the 2Qth of November, 
Ferreira, who had stayed there doing his duty when others fled, 
fell a victim. 

Horace was his favourite poet, erudition his muse, and his 
admiration of the classics made him disdain the popular poetry 
of tne Old School (Escola Vclha) represented by Gil Vicente. 
His national feeling wor.ld not allow him to write m Latin or 
Spanish, like most of his contemporaries, but his Portuguese is 
as Latinized as he could make it, and he even calls his poetical 
works Poemas Lusitanos. S 4 de Miranda had philosophized in 
the familiar redondtlha, introduced the epistle and founded the 
comedy of learning. It was the beginning of a revolution, which 
Ferreira completed by abandoning the hcndecasyllable for the 
Italian decasyllable, and by composing the noble and austere 
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Roman poetry of his letters, odes and elegies. It was all done 
of set purpose, for he was a reformer conscious of his mission 
and resolved to carry it out. The gross realism of the popular 
poetry, its lack of culture and its carelessness of form, offended 
his educated taste, and its picturesqueness and ingenuity made 
no appeal to him. It is not surprising, however, that though 
he earned the applause of men of letters he failed to touch the 
hearts of his countrymen. Ferreira wrote the Terentian prose 
comedy Brisio, at the age of twenty-five (155^), and dedicated 
it to Prince John m the name of the univeisity. It neither 
a comedy of character nor nuinnera, but its vis comtia lies in its 
plot and situation . The Cioso, a later jiroduct, may almost 
be called a comedy of character. Castro is Ferreira’s most con- 
siderable work, and, in date, is the first tragedy m Poituguese, 
and the second in modern Fairopean literature. Though 
fashioned on the great models of the ancients, it has little plot or 
action, and the characters, except that of the prince, arc ill- 
d^signcd. It IS really a splendid [x>em, with a chorus which 
sings the sad fate of ignez m musical odes, rich in feeling and 
grandeur of expression. Her love is the chaste, timid affection 
of a wife and a vassal rather than the strong passion of a mistress, 
but Pedro is really llie man history describes, the loye-fettcred 
prince w’hom the tragedy of Igncz’s death converted into the cruel 
tyrant. King Vlfonsu is little more tli<in a shadow, and onI\ 
meets Ignez once, his son ne\er ; while, stranger still, Pedro and 
Ignez never come on tlie stage together, and their love is merely 
narrated. Ncvcrthelesi., Ferreira mcTits all praise for choosing 
one of the most dramatic episodes in Portuguese history for his 
suhjert, and though it has since bc'cn handled by poets of renown 
in many different languages, none lias been able to surpass the 
old master. 

The Castro \vn^ fist f)rinte(l in Tasbon in 1587, and it is included in 
Ferreira's published m 1 51)8 l)v his son It lias been tians- 

Jated by ^lusgiave (Lon<lon, 1825), and the clioius of Act I appeared 
again in English m the Savoy loi July iSgO It has also been done* 
into French and German The Btisto and C loso first appeared 
with the comedies of Sd dc Miranda in Lisbon in 1622 Tliero is 
a good modern edition of the Complete Works of Feireira (2 
Nols, Pans, 18(15) See Castilho’s Antomo Ferreira (3 vols , Rio, 
1865), wluch contains a iuU biogiapUical and ciitical study with 
extracts. (E. Pr.) 

FERREL*S LAW, m physical geography. “ If a body moves 
in any direction on the eu,rth’s surface, there is a deflecting force 
arising from the earth’s rotation, which deflects it to the right 
m the northern hemisphere and to the left in llie soutliern hemi- 
sphere.' ’ This law applies to every body that is set in motion 
upon the surface of the rotating earth, but usually the duration 
of the motion of any body due to a single impulse is so brief, 
and there are so many frictional disturbances, that it is not easy 
to observe the results of this deflecting force. The movements 
of the atmosphere, however, are upon a scale large enough to 
make this oliservation easy, and the simplest evidence is obtaineil 
from a study of the direction of the air movements in the great 
wind systems of the globe. (See MErLOROLOGv.) 

FERRERS, the name of a great Norman- English feudal house, 
derived from Ferri^res-St-Hilaire, to the south of Bemay, in 
Normandy. Its ancestor Walkelin was slain in a feud during 
the Conqueror’s minority, leaving a son Henry, who took part 
m the Conquest. At the tune of the Domesday survey his fief 
extended into fourteen counties, but the great bulk of it was m 
Derbyshire and Leicestershire, especially the former. He him- 
self occurs in 'Worcestershire as one of the royal commissioners 
for the survey. He established hts chief seat at Tutbury Castle, 
StaEcxrdbhire, on the Derbyshire border, and founded there a 
Cluniac p^ry. As was the usual practice with the great Norman 
houses, his eldest son succeeded to Fern^res, and, accoi^ding to 
Stapleton, he was ancestor of the Oakham house of Ferrers, 
whose memory is preserved by tlie horseshoes hanging in the hall 
of their castle. Robert, a younger son of Henr}% inherited his 
vast Engksh fief, and, for his services at the battle of the Standard 
created earl of Deri ^ by Stephen. He appears to 
have year after. 

the title and tho arms of the earls have been the subject 


of much discussion, and they seem to have been styled indiffer- 
ently carls of Derby or Nottingham (both counties then forming 
one shrievalty) or of Tutbury, or simply (de) Ferrers. Robert, 
the 2nd earl, who founded Me revale Abbey, was father of WiUiani, 
the 3rd carl, who began the oppo .ition of his house to the crown 
l)y joining in the great revolt of 1173, when he fortified his castles 
ot Tutbury and Duflield and plundered Nottingham, which was 
held for the king On his subsequent submission his castles 
were razed. D> ing at the .siege of Acre, iigo, he was succeeded 
by his son \ViIliam, who attacked Nottingham on Richard’s 
behalf m iiqq, hut whom King John favunrccl an<l confirmed 
in the earldom of Derb) , iiqt). A claim that he was heir to the 
honour of l\vcral of Nottingham, which has puzzled genealo- 
gists, was compromised wath tlie king, wliorn the earl thenceforth 
sLoutlv supported, being with him at his death and witnessing 
his will, with his brother-in-law' the earl of Chester, and with 
William Marshal, eail of Pembroke, whose daughter married 
his son With them also he acted in securing the succession 
of the young llenr) , joining m the siege ol Mouiitsorrel and the 
battle of Lincoln But he was one oi those great nobles who 
looked with jealousy on tlie rising power of the king's lavountes. 
In 1227 he was one of the earls who ruse against him on behalf 
ol his brother Richard and made him restore tlie finest charters, 
and 111 1237 he was one ot the three cuLinsellor:^ ioiced on the king 
by the barons. His influenc'c kid by this time been further 
increased by the death, m 1232, of the carl of Chester, whose 
sKier, his wife, inluntcd a vast estate between the Ribble and 
the Mersey. On his death m 1247, his son William succeeded 
as £;tli earl, and inherited through his wife her share of the great 
possessions of the Marshals, earls of Pembroke. I 5 y his second 
wifi*, a d.uigliter of the earl of Winchester, he was father of 
Robert, 6th and last earl. Succeeding as a minor in 1254, 
Robert had been secured by the king, as early as 1249, as a 
husband for his wife s nicce, ]\Iaiie, daughter of Hugh, count of 
Angouleme, but, in spite of this, he joined the opposition m 
1263 and distinguished himsell by his violence lie was one 
of the five carls suminontd to Simon dc Montfort’s parliament, 
though, on taking the earl of Gloucester’s part, he was arrested 
by Simon. In spite of this he was (ompclled on the king’s 
triumph to forfeit his castles and seven years’ revenues. In 
1266 he broke out again in revolt on his own estates in Derby- 
shire, but was utterly defeated at Chesterfield by Henry “ of 
Almain,” deprived of his earldom and lands and imprisoned. 
Eventually, in 1269, he agreed to pay £50,000 for restoration, 
and to pledge all his lands save Chartley and Holbrook for its 
payment. As he was nut able to find the money, the lands passed 
to the king’s son, Edmund, to whom they had been granted on 
his forfeiture. 

The carl's son John succeeded to Chartley, a Staffordshire 
estate long famous for the wild cattle in its chase, and was sum- 
moned as a baron m 1299, though he had joine^! the baronial 
opposition in 1297 Ori the death, in 1450, of the last Ferrers 
lord of Chartley, the barony passed with his d'^ughter to the 
Devereux family and then to the Shirleys, one of whom was 
created Earl Ferrers in 17 ii. The barony has been in abeyance 
since iJ^55. 

The line of Ferrers of Groby was founded by William, younger 
brother of the last earl, who inherited from his mother Margaret 
dc Quinci her estate of Groby in Leicestershire, and some Ferrers 
manors from his father. His son was summoned as a baron in 
1300, but on the death of his descendant, William, Lord Ferrers 
of Groby, in 1445, the barony passed with his granddaughter 
to the Grey family and was forfeited with the dukedom of Suffolk 
in 1554. A younger son of William, the last lord, married the 
heiress of Tamworth Castle, and his line was seated at Tamworth 
till 1680, when an heiress carried it to a son of the first Earl 
Ferrers From Sir Hcnr>q a younger son of the first Ferrers of 
Tamworth, descended Ferrers of Haddeslcy Clinton, seated there 
in the male line till towards the end of the i9tb century. The 
line of Ferrers of Wemme was founded by a younger son of 
Lord Ferrers of Chartley, who married the heiress of Wemme, 
Co. Salop, and was summoned as a baron in her right ; but it 
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ended with their son. There are doubtless male descendants 
of this great Norman house still m existence. 

Iligluim FciTers, Northants, and VVoodham Ferrers, Essex, 
take I heir names from this family. It has been alleged that they 
bore horseshoes for their arms m allusion to Fern^rcs {i.e, iron- 
works) ; but when and why they were added to their coat is a 
moot point 

Sco Dii,7dalc’s Baronaf;e , J R Planche's The Conqueror and his 
Companions , G E C(okayiic)’s Complete Peerage, Chronicles 
and Memorials (Rolib Senes), i. Std,pletoii’s Rotuli Scad an i Wjv- 
mannie, (J IL R.) 

FERRERS, LAURENCE SHIRLEY, 4x11 Karl (1720 1760), 
the last nobleman m England to suffer a felon's death, was bom 
on the i8th of August 1720 There was insanity m lus family, 
and from an early age Ins Ik liaviour seems to htivc Ix^en eccentric, 
and his temper \iolent, though he was quite capable of manag- 
ing his business affairs. In 1758 his wife obtained a separation 
from him lor cruelty. The Feirer.s estates were then vested 
in trustees, and Earl Ferrers secured the appointment of an old 
family steward, Johnson, as receiver of rents. This man faith- 
fully performed his duty as a servant to the trustees, and did 
not prove amcnahk* to Ferrer’s personal wishes. On the 18th 
of Janiiar\ 1760, Johnson called at the earl’s mansion at btaunton 
Harold, I.eic(‘stershirc, by appointment, and was direi ted to his 
lordship's study. Here, after some busincs.s coinersation, Lord 
Ferrers shot him. fn (he following April Ferrers was tried for 
murder by hu peers in Westminster Hall. Ills defence, which 
he conducUMl in person with great ability, was a plea of insanit} , 
and it was supported by considerable e\ idcnce, but he was found 
guilty He subsequently said that he had only pleaded insanity 
to oblige his family, and that he had himself always been ashamed 
of such a defence. On the 5lh of May 1760, dressed in a light- 
coloured suit, einbioidcrcd with siher, he was taken in his own 
carriage from tlu* Towel of London to T\ burn and there hanged 
It has been said that as a concession to his order the rope used 
was of silk. 

See Peter Burke, Cdeloatcd Trials connected xoith the An^toaacy 
%n the Relations of PiieaU Life (Loudon, 1849), Lclwaol W.dford, 
Talcs of om Creat hamilus (London, 1877) , Howell's State Trials 
(1816), xi\. 885-980. 

FERRET, a domesticated, and frequently albino breed of 
quadruped, derived from the wild polecat (Pufortus foetid us, 
or P. putorius), which it closely resembles in size, form, and 
habits, and with which it interbreeds. It differs in the colour of 
its fur, which is usually ycllowish-white, and of its eyes, which 
are pmky-rcd. The “ polccat-ferrct ’' is a brown breed, appar- 
ently the product of the above-mentioned cross. The ferret 
attains a length of about 14 m , exclusive of the tail, which 
measures 5 in. Although exhibiting considerable tameness, it 
seems incapable of attachment, and when not properly fed, or 
when irritated, is apt to give painful evidence of its ferocity. 
It IS chiefly employed in destroying rats and other vermin, and 
in driving rabbits from their burrows. The ferret is remarkably 
prolific, the female bringing forth two broods annually, each 
numbering from six to nine young. It is said to occasionally 
devour its young immediately after birtli, and in this case 
produces another brood soon after. The ferret was well known 
to the Eomans, Strabo stating that it was brought from Africa 
into Spam, and Pliny that it was employed m his time in rabbit- 
hunting, under the name Vwerra; the English name is not 
derived from this, but from Fr. furet, Late Lat. furo, robber. 
The date of its introduction into Great Kritain is uncertain, 
but It has been known in England for at least 600 years. 

The ferret should be kept in dry, clean, well-ventilated hutches, 
and fed twice daily on bread, milk, and meat, such as rabbits’ 
and fowls’ livers. When used to hunt rabbits it is provided with 
a muzzle, or, better and more usual, a cope, made by looping 
and knotting twine about the head and snout, in order to prevent 
it killing its quarry, in which case it would gorge itself and go 
to sleep in the hole. As the ferret enters the hole the rabbits 
flee before it, and are shot or caught by dogs as they break 
ground. A ferret’s hold on its quarry is as obstinate as that of 
a bulldog, but can easily be broken by a strong pressure of 
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the thumb just above the eyes. Only full-grown ferrets are 
“worked to” rats. Several are generally used at a time and 
without copes, as rats arc fierce fighters. 

See Ferrets, by Nicholas Everitt (London, 1897). 

FERRl, GIRO (1634-1689), Roman painter, the chief disciple 
and successor of Pietro da Cortona. He was born in the Roman 
territory, studied under Pietro, to wdiom he became warmly 
attached, and, at an age a little past thirty, com])leted the paint- 
ing of the ceilings and other internal decorations begun by his 
instructor m the Pitti palace, Florence. He also co-operated 
in or finished several other works by Pietro, Ixith in Florence 
and in Rome, approaching near to his style and his particukr 
merits, hut with less grace oi design and native vigour, and m 
espcnal falling short of him m colour. Of his owm independent 
productions, the chief is an cx'tcnsK c scries of scriptural frescoes 
in the church of S. Maria Maggiorc in Bergamo ; also a painting 
(rated as Ferri’s l^st work) of .St Ambrose healing a sick person, 
the principal altaqfiece m the church of S. Ami irogio della Massima 
in Rome. 'Fhe paintings of the cupola of S. Agnese in the same 
capital might rank even higher than these ; but this labour 
remained uncompleted at the death of Fern, and was marred by 
the performances of his successor Corbellini. He executed also 
a large amount of miscellaneous designs, such as etchings and 
frontispieces for books , and he was an an'hitect besides. Fern 
was appointed to direct the Florentine students in Rome, and 
Gabbiani was one of his leading pupils. As regards style, Fern 
ranks as cliief of the so-called Machinists, as opposed to the 
school founded by Sacchi, and continued by Carlo Maratta. 
He dud m Rome— his end being hastened, as it is said, 
mortification at his recognized infenority to Bacciccia m colour. 

FERRI, LUIGI (1826-1895), Italian philosopher, was bom at 
Bologna cm the 15th of June 1826. His education was obtained 
mainh at the I'icole Normalc m Pans, where his father, a painter 
and architect, was engaged in the construction of the Theatre 
Italicn. From his twenty-fifth year he began to lecture in the 
colleges of Evreux, Dieppe, Blois and Toulouse. Later, he was 
lecturer at Annecy and Casal-Montfcrrat, and became head of 
the education department under Mamiani in i860. Three years 
later he was appointed to the chair of philosophy at the Istituto 
di Perfezionamento at Florence, and, in 1871, was made professor 
ot philo^phy in the university of Rome. On the death of 
Mamiani m 1885 he became editor of the Filosofia delie scuole 
italianc, the title of which he changed to Rivtsta tialtana di 
filosofia. He wrote both on psychology and on metaphysKs, but 
is known especially as a historian of philosophy. Ills original 
work is eclectic, combining the psycholog>^ of lus teachers, Jules 
Simon, vSaisset and Mamiani, with the idealism of Rosmini .'incl 
Gioberti, Among his works may be mentioned Studn stdla 
coscitnza ; 11 Fenomeno nelU sue relationt con la sensazione ; 
Della idea del vero ; Della filosofia del dintto presso AristoUle 
(1885) ; 11 Gento dt Aristotile ; La Pstcologia dt Fteiro Pomponazzi 
(1877), and, most unportant, Essat sur rhstotre de la phtlosophte 
eu Itahe au XIX* slide (Pans, 1869), and La Fsychologte de 
^association depuis Hobbes fusqu^a nos tours, 

PERRIER, ARNAUD DU (r. 1508^1585), French jurisconsult 
and diplomatist, was born at Toulouse about 1508, and practised 
as a lawyer first at Bourges, afterwards at Toulouse. Councillor 
to the parlcment of the latter town, and then to that of Rennes, 
he later became president of the parlement of Pans. He repre- 
sented Charles IX., kmg of France, at the council of Trent in 
1563, but liad to retire xn consequence of the attitude he had 
adopted, and was sent as amb^sador to Venice, where he 
remained till 1567, returning again in 1570. On his return to 
France he came into touch with the Calvinists w-hose tenets 
he probably embraced, and consequently lost his place in the 
council and part of his fortune. As compensation, Henr>% 
king of Navarre, appointed him his chancellor. He died in the 
end of October 1585. 

Sec also E. Fr6my, Un Ambassadeur Hb^al sous Charles IX et 
Henri 11 L Armud dis Feru^r (Pans, 1880), 

FERRIER, JAMES FREDERICK (1808 1864), Scottish 
metaphysical writer, was bom in Edinburgh on the of 
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June 1S08, the son (;i John Ferricr, writer to the signet. His 
mother was a sistei of John Wilson (Christopher North) He was 
educated at the university of Edinburgh and Magdalen College, 
')\ford, and subsequently, Ins metaphysical tastes hviving 
been fostered by his intimate friend, Sir William Hamilton, 
spent some time at Heidelberg studying German philosophy, 
in 1842 he was appointed professor of civil history in Edinburgh 
University, anfl in 18 js professor of moral philosophy and political 
economy at St Andre>N s He was twice an unsuccessful candidate 
for chairs in Edinburgh, for that of moral philosophy on Wilson's 
resignation in 1852, and for that of logic and metaphysics in 
1856, after Hamilton's death He remained at St Andrews till 
his death on the nth of June 1864. He married his cousin, 
Margaret Anne, daughter of John Wilson. He had live children, 
one of whom became the w ife of Sir Alexander Grant. 

Perrier's first contribution to metaphysics was a series of 
articles in Blackwood's Magazine (1838-1839), entitled An 
Introduction to the Philosophy of Consciousness. In these he 
condemns previous philosophers for ignonng in their psycho- 
logical investigations the fact of consciousness, which is the 
distinctive feature of man, and confining their observation 
to the so-called “ states of the mind.” Consciousness comes 
into manifestation only when the man has used the word “ 1 
with full knowledge of what it means. This notion he must 
originate within himself. Consciousness cannot spring from 
the states which arc its object, for it is in antagonism to them. 
It originates in the wull, which in the act of consciousness puts 
the “ I ” in the place of our sensations. Morality, conscience, 
and responsibility are necessary results of consciousness. These 
articles were succeeded by a number of otliers, of which the 
most important were The Crisis of Modern Speculation (1841), 
Berkeley and Ideahm (1842), and an important examination 
of Hamilton's edition of Rcid (1847), which contains a vigorous 
attack on the philosophy of common sense. The perception of 
matter is pronounced to be the ne plus ultra of thought, and 
Reid, for presuming to analyse it, is declared to be a representa- 
tionist m fact, although he professed to be an intuitionisl. A 
distinction is made bettveen the “ perception of matter ” and 
“ our apprehension of the pcrcejition of matter.” Psychology 
vainly tries to analyse the former. Mctaphy.sic shows the 
latter alone to be analysable, and separates the subjective 
element, “ our apprehension,'’ from the objective element, 
^ the perception of matter,” — not matter per se, but the percep- 
tion of matter is the existence independent of the individual’s 
thought. It cannot, however, be independent of thought. It 
must belong to some mind, and is therefore the property of the 
Divine Mind. There, he thinks, is an indestructible foundation 
for the a prion argument for the existence of God. 

Perrier’s matured philosophical doctrines find expression in 
the Institutes of Metaphysics (1854), in which he claims to have 
met the twofold obligation resting on every system of philosophy, 
that it should be reasoned ancl true. His method is that of 
Spinoza, strict demonstration, or at least an attempt at it. 
All the errors of natural thinking and psychology must fall under 
one or other of three topics : — Knowing and the Known, Ignor- 
ance, and Being. These are all-comprehcnsive, and are therefore 
the departments into which philo.sophy is divided, for the sole 
end of philosophy is to correct the inadvertencies of ordinary 
thinking. 

The problems of knowing and the known are treated in the 
“ Epistemology or 'Iheory of Knowing.” The truth that ” along 
with whatever any intelligence knows it must, as the ground 
or condition of its knowledge, have some cognizance of itself,” 
is the basis of the whole philosophical system. Object + subject, 
thing -I- me, is the only possible knowable. This leads to the 
conclusion that the only independent universe which any mind 
can think of is the universe in synthesis with some other mind 
or ego. 

The ileitiing contradiction which is corrected in the ” Agnoi- 
olofffior Theory of Ignorance ” is this : that there can be an 
that of which there can be no knowledge. Ignorance 
is a But there is no defect in not knowing wna*, cannot 


be known by any intelligence {e.g. that two and two make five), 
and therefore there can be an ignorance only of that of which 
there can be a knowledge, t.e, cf somc-objcct-/>//< 5 -some-subjcct. 
The knowable alone is tlie ignorable. Perrier lays special claim 
to originality for this division of the Institutes. 

The ” Ontology or Thcor)' of Being ” forms the third and 
final division. It contains a discussion of the origin of knowledge, 
in which Ferncr traces all the perplexities and errors of philo- 
sophers to the assumption of the absolute existence of matter. 
The conclusion arrived at is that the only true real and inde- 
pendent existences are minds-together-with-that-which-they- 
apprehend, and that the one strictly necessary absolute existence 
IS a supreme and infinite and everlasting mind in synthesis with 
all things. 

Ferrier’s works are remarkable for an nnnsnal charm and sim- 
plicity of style 'I hese (jualitics arc ospeti.illy noticeable m the 
Lectures on Greek Philosophy, one of the best introductions on the 
subject m the Kngliah lanpua<^e A complete edition of his philo- 
sophical writings was luiblishccl m 1875, with a mcmoii by E. L. 
laibhmgton , see also monograph by E. S. Haldane in the Famous 
Scots Senes. 

FERRIER, PAUL (1843- ), French dramatist, was born 

at Montpellier on the 2gth of March 1843. He had already 
produced several comedies when in 1873 he secured real success 
with two short pieces, ChczVavocat anrl Les Incendies dr Masson- 
lard. Others of liis numerous plays are Les Compensations (1876) ; 
I.Wri de iromper les femmes (1890), with M. Najar. One of 
Perrier’s greatest triumphs was the production with Pabricc 
Carr^ of Josephine vendue par ses sceurs (1886), an npha houffe 
with music by Victor Roger. His opera libretti inilude Im 
M arocaine (1879), music of J. Offenbach ; Le Chevalier d'Har- 
mental (1896) after the play of Dumas pdre, for the music of 
A. Messager ; La Fille de Tabann (1901), with Victonen Sardou, 
music of Gabriel Pierne. 

FERRIER, SUSAN EDMONSTONE (T782-18S4), Scottish 
novelist, born in Edinburgh on the 7tli of September 1782, was 
the daughter of James Perrier, for some years factor to the duke 
of Argyll, and at one time one of the clerks of the court of session 
with Sir Walter Scott. Her mother was a Miss Coutts, the 
beautiful daughter of a Forfarshire farmer. James Frederick 
Perrier, noticed above, was Susan Ferrier’s nephew. 

Miss Perrier’s first novel, Marriage^ w'as begun in concert with 
a friend. Miss Clavering, a niece of the duke of Argyll ; but this 
lady only wrote a few pages, and Marriage, completed by Miss 
Perrier as early as 1810, appeared in 1818. It was followed in 
1824 by The Inheritance, a better constructed and more mature 
work ; and the last and perhaps best of her novels, Destiny, 
dedicated to Sir Walter Scott (who himself undertook to strike 
the bargain with the publisher Cadell), appeared in 1831. All 
these novels were published anonymously ; but, with their 
clever portraiture of contemporary Scottish life and manners, 
and c\en recognizable caricatures of some social celebrities of 
the day, they could not fail to become popular north of the Tweed. 

Lady MacLaughlan ” represents Mrs Seymour Darner in dress 
and Lady Frederick Campbell, whose husband, Lord Perrier, 
was executed in 1760, in manners. Mary, Lady Clark, well 
known in Edinburgh, figured as ” Mrs Fox ” and the three maiden 
aunts were the Misses Edmonstone. Many were the conjectures 
as to the authorship of the novels. In the Nodes Ambrosianae 
(November 1826), James Ilogg is made to mention The In- 
heritance, and adds, “ which I aye thought was written by 
Sir Walter, as weel’s Marriage, till it spunked out that it was 
written by a leddy.” Scott himself gave Miss Ferner a very 
high place indeed among the novelists of the day. In his diary 
(March 27, 1826), criticizing a new work which he had been 
reading, he says, “ The women do this better. Edgeworth, 
Perrier, Austen, have all given portraits of real society far 
superior to anything man, vain man, has produced of the like 
nature.” Another friendly recognition of Miss Perrier is to be 
found at the conclusion of his Tales of my Landlord, where Scott 
calls her his “ sister shadow,” the still anonymous author of 
“ the very lively work entitled MarriageP Livelv, indeed, all 
Miss Ferrier’s works are,— -written in clear, brisk English, and 
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with an inexhaustible fund of humour. It is true her books 
portray the eccentricities, the follies, and foibles of the society in 
which she lived, caricaturing with terrible exactness its hypocrisy, 
boastfulness, greed, affectation, and undue subservience to public 
opinion. Yet Miss Ferrier wrote less to reform than to amuse. 
In this she is less like Miss Edgeworth than Miss Austen. Miss 
Edgeworth was more of a moralist ; her wit is not so involuntary, 
her caricatures not always so good-natured. But Miss Austen 
and Miss Ferrier were genuine humorists, and with Miss Ferrier 
especially a keen sense of the ludicrous was always dominant. 
Her humorous characters are always her best. It was no doubt 
because she felt this that in the last year of her life she regretted 
not having devoted her talents more exclusively to the service of 
religion. But if she was not a moralist, neither was she a cynic ; 
and her wit, even where it is most caustic, is never uncharitable. 

Miss Ferrier’s mother died in 1797, and from that date she 
kept house for her father until his death in 1829. She lived 
quietly at Mormngside House and in Edinburgh for more than 
twenty years after the publication of her last work. The 
pleasantest picture that we have of her is in l.oekhart’s de- 
scription of her visit to Scott in May 1831. She was asked there 
to help to amuse the dying master of Abbotsford, who. when 
he vvas not writing Count Robert of Parts, would talk as brilliantly 
as ever. Only sometimes, before he had reached the point in a 
narrative, “ it would s(‘em as if souio internal spring had given 
way.” He would pause, and gaze blankly and anxiously round 
him. 1 noticed,” says Lockhart, “ the delicacy of Miss Ferrier 
on such occasions. Her sight was bad, and she took care not to 
use her glassC'* when he was sfieaking ; and she affected to be also 
troubled with deafness, and would say, ‘ Well, 1 am getting as 
dull as a post , T ha\c not heard a word since you said so-and- 
so,^ — being sure to mention a circumstance behind that at which 
he had really halted. He then took up the thread with his 
habitual smile of courtesy — as if forgetting his case entirely in 
the consider.ation of the lady's infinnil) ” 

Miss Ferrier died on tli(‘ 5th of November 1854, at her brother\s 
house in Edinburgh. She left among her papers a short un- 
published article, entitled “ Recollections of Visits to Ashcsticl 
and Abbotsford.” Tins is her own \er) interesting account of 
her long friendship with Sir Walter Scott, from the date of her 
first visit to him and Lady Scott at Ashc^ticl, where she went 
with her father in tlic autumn of 1811, to her last sad vi*it 
to Abbotsford in 1S31. It contains some impromptu versed 
WTittcn l)y Scott in hei album at Ashcsticl. 

IVli'iS Fcrriei’s Ictteis to her sister, which contained nuicli intcicsting 
biographical matter, were dcstioyecl at her particulai request, Init a 
volume of her correspondence with a memoir by her grand-nephew, 
John Fcnici, was pubhslied in 1898 

FERROL \Kl Ferrol], a seaport of north western Spain, in 
the province of Corunna ; situated 12 m. N.E. of the city of 
Corunna, and on the BsHv of Ferrol, an inlet of the Atlantic Ocean. 
Pop. (1900) 25,281. Together with San Fernando, near Cadiz, 
and Cartagena, Ferrol is governed by an admiral, with the 
special title of captain- general ; and it ranks beside these two 
ports as one of the pirincipal naval stations of Spain, The town 
is beautifully situated on a headland overlooking the bay, and 
is surrounded by ro^‘ky hills which render it invisible from the 
sea. Its harbour, naturally one of the best in Europe, and the 
largest in Spain except those of Vigo and Corunna, is deep, 
capacious and secure ; but the entrance is a narrow strait about 
2 m. loner, which admits only one vessel at a time, and is com- 
manded by modern and powci fully armed forts, while the neigh- 
bouring heights are also crowned by defensive works. Ferrol is 
provided with extensive dockyards, quays, warehouses and 
an arsenal ; most of these, wnth the palace of the captain-general, 
♦b.e bull-ring, theatres, and other principal buildings, were built 
or moderni/cd between 1875 and 1905. The local industries are 
mainly connected with the shipping trade, or the refitting of 
warships. Owing to the lack of railway communication, and 
the competition of Corunna at so short a distance, Ferrol is not 
a first-class commercial port ; and in the early years of the 20th 
century its trade, already injured by the loss to Spain of Cuba 
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and Porto Rico in 18^, showed little prospect of improvement. 
The exports are insignificant, and consist chiefly of wooden 
staves and beams for use as pit-props ; the chief imports are 
coal, cement, timber, iron and machinery. In 1904, 282 vessels 
of J 55,88 1 tons entered the harbour. In the same year the con- 
struction of a railway to the neighbouring town of Betanzos 
was undertaken, and m 1909 important shipbuilding operations 
were begun. 

Ferrol was a mere fishing village until 17 52, when Ferdinand VL 
began to fit it for becoming an arsenal In 1799 the British 
made a fruitless attempt to capture it, but on the 4th of 
November 1805 they defeated the French fleet in front of the 
town, which they compelled to surrender On the 27th of 
January 1809 it was through treachery delivered over to the 
French, but it was vacated by them on the 22nd of July. On 
the 1 5th of July 1823 another blockade was begun by the French, 
and Ferrol surrendered to them on the 27 th of August. 

FERRUCCIO, or Ferrucci, FRANCESCO (1489-1530), 
Florentine captain After spending a few years as a merchant's 
clerk he took to soldiering at an early age, and serxed m the 
Bande Nere in various parts of Italy, earning a reputation as a 
daring fighter and somewhat of a swashbuckler. When Pope 
Clement VTT. and the emperor Charles V decided to rc-inslate 
the Medici in Florence, they made war on the Florentine republic, 
and Ferruccio was appointed Florentine military commissioner 
at ICmpoli, where he showed great daring and resource by his 
rapid marches and sudden attacks on the Imperialists. Early 
in 1530 Volterra had thrown off Florentine allegiance and 
had been occupied by an Imperialist garrison, but Ferruccio 
surprised and recaptured the city During his absence, however, 
the Imperialists captured Empoli by treachery, thus cutting 
off one of the chief avenues of approach to Florence, Ferruccio 
projxised to the government of the republic that he should 
march on Rome and terrorize the p!)pc by the threat of a sack 
into making peace with Florence on favourable terms, but 
although the war committee appointed him commissioner- 
general for the operations outside the cilv, they rejected his 
scheme as too audacious. Ferruccio then decided to attempt 
a diversion by attacking the Imperialists in the rear and started 
from Volterra for the Apennines. But at Pisa he was laid up 
for a month*wath a fever —a misfortune which enabled the enemy 
to get wind of his plan and to prepare for his attack. At the end 
of July Ferruccio left Pisa at tlie head of about 4000 men, and 
although the besieged in Florence, knowong that a large part 
of the Imperialists under the prince of Orange had gone to meet 
Ferruccio, wished to co-operate wuth the latter by means of a 
sortie, they were prevented from doing so by their own traitorous 
commandcr-in-chief, Malatestii Baglioni. Ferruccio encountered 
a much larger force of the enemy on the 3vd of August at Gavi- 
nana ; a desperate battle ensued, and at first the Imperialists 
were driven back by Ferruccio’s fierce onslaught and the prince 
of Orange himself was killed, but reinforcements under Fabrizio 
Maramaldo having arrived, the Florentines were almost annihil- 
ated and Ferruccio was wounded and captured. Maramaldo 
out of personal spite despatched the wounded man with his own 
hand This defeat sealed the fate of the republic, and nine days 
later Florence surrendered. Ferrucfio was one of the great 
soldiers of the age, and his enterprise is the finest episode of the 
last days of the Florentine republic. See also under Florence 
and Meuici. 

Bibliography —F. Sassetti, Vita di Ffauresco Fetrucci, written 
in the i()tU century and published in the Aichtvio stonco, \ol iv. 
pt ii (Florence, 185^), with an introduction by C. Monzani ; E 
Aloisi, La Battaglia dx Gavmana (Bologna, 1881) , cf P Villan’s 
criticism of the latter work, “ Ferruccio e Maramaldo,” m his Arte, 
storia, e filosofia (Florence, 1884) , Gino Capponi, Stona della re- 
pnbblica di Firenze, vol 11 (Florence, 1875). 

FERRULE, a small metal cap or ring used for h iding parts 
of a rod, &c., together, and for giving strength to weakened 
materials, or especially, when attached to the end of a stick, 
umbrella, &c., for preventing wearing or splitting. The w^ord 
is properly verrel or verril, in which form it was used till the 
i8th century, and is derived through the 0. Fr. virelle, modern 
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virol^i from a latin diminutive viriola of vmae^ bracelets, The 
form in which the word is now known is due to the influence 
of Latin ierrum^ iron. Ferrule ” must be distinguished from 
“ ferule ” or “ ferula,” properly the Latin name ot the giant 
fennel." From the use of the stalk of this plant as a cane or 
rod for punishment, comes the application of the word to many 
instruments used in chastisement, more particularly a short 
flat piece of .wood or leather shaped somewhat like the sole of a 
boot, and applied to the palms of tlie hand. It is the common 
form of disciplinary instrument in Roman Catholic schools ; 
the pain inflicted is exceedingly sharp and immediate, but the 
effects are momentary and leave no chance for any dangerous 
results. The word is sometimes applied to the ordinary cane as 
used by schoolmasters. 

FERRY, JULES FRANCOIS CAMILLE (1&32-1893), French 
statesman, was born at Saint Die (V'osges) on the 5tli of April 
1832. He studied law, and was called to the bar at Fans, but 
sootn went mto politics, contrilniting to various newspapers, 
particularly to the Tetnps, He attacked the ]:anpire with great 
violence, directing his opposition especially against Baron 
Haussmann, prefect of the Seme. Elected republican deputy 
for Paris i 1869, he proteste I against the declaration of war 
with Germany, and on the 6th of September 1870 was appointed 
prefect of the Seine by the government of national defence. 
In this position he had the difficult task of administering Paris 
during the siege, and after the Commune was obliged to resign 
(5th of June 1871). From 1872-1873 he was sent by Thiers 
as minister to Athens, but returned to the chamber as deputy 
for the Vosges, and became one of the leaders of the republican 
party. When the first republican ministry was formed under 
VV. H. Waddington on the 4th of February 1879, he was one of 
Its members, and continued in the ministry until tho 30th of 
March 1885, except for two short interruptions (from the loth of 
November i88x to the 30th of January 1882, and from the 29th 
of July 1882 to the 2rst of February 1883), first as minister 
of education and then as minister of foreign affairs. He was 
twice premier (i88o-iS8i and 1883- 1885). Two important 
works are associated with his administration, the non-clerical 
organization of public education, and the beginning of the 
colonial expansion of France. Following the republican 
programme he proposed to destroy the influence of the clergy 
in the university. He reorganized the committee of public 
education (law of the 27th of February 1880), and proposei’ 
a regulation for the conferring of university degrees, which, 
though rejected, aroused violent polemics because the 7th 
article took away from the unauthorized religions orders the right 
to teach. He finally succeeded in passing the great law of the 
28th of March 1882, which made primary education m France 
free, non-clcrical and obligatory. In liigher education the 
number of profe.ssors doubled under his ministry. After the 
military defeat of France by Germany in 1870, he formed the 
idea of acquiring a great colonial empire, not to colonize it, but 
for the sake of economic exploitation. He directed th^ negotia- 
tions which lod to the establishment of a French protectorate 
in Tunis (1881), prepared the treaty of the 17th of December 
X8S5 for the occupation of Madagasuir ; directed the exploration 
of the Congo and of the Niger region ; and above all he organized 
the conquest of Indo-China. The excitement caused at Paris 
by an unimportant reverse of the French troops at I^g-son 
caused his downfall (30th of March 1885), but the treaty of 
peace with China (9th of June 1885) was his work. He still 
remained an influential member of the moderate republican 
party, and directed the opposition to General Boulanger. After 
the resignatioii ^Ij^Presidcnt Gr^vy (2nd of December 1887), 
he was a candidafeior the presidency of the republic, but 
radicals refused to lupport nim, and he witlidrew in favour of 
Sadi Carnot. The violent polemics aroused against him at this 
time caused a madman to attack him with a revolver, and he 
died frorn the wound, on the 17th of March 1893, The chamber 
of deputies voted him a state funeral, 

S«|,Bdg. Zevoft, de la UeoxiUm Ax 

•erry (Paris, 1903), 


i FERRY (from the same root as that of the v^rb “ to fare/’ 

I to journey or travel, common to Teutonic languages, cf. Ger4 
fahten \ it is connected with the root of Gr. way, and 

Lat. porUire, to carry), a place where boats ply regularly across 
a river or arm of the sea for the conveyance of goods and persons^ 
The word is also applied to the boats employed (ferry boats)^ 
In a car-ferr\^ or train-ferry railway cars or complete trains are 
conveyed across a piece of water in vessels which have railway 
lines laid on their decks, so that the vehicles run on and off them 
on then own wheels. In law the right of ferrying persons or 
goods across a particular river or strait, and of exacting a reason- 
able toll for the service, belongs, like the right of fair and market, 
to the class of rights known as franchises. Its origin must be 
by statute, royal grant, or prescription. 1 1 is wholly unconnected 
with the ownership or occupation of land, so that the owner 
of the ferry need not be proprietor of the soil on either side of 
the water over which tlic right b exercised. He is bound to 
maintain safe and suitable boats ready for the use of the public, 
and to employ fit persons as ferrymen. As a correlative of 
this duty he has a right of action, net only against those who 
evade or refuse payment of toll when it is due, but also against 
those who disturb his franchise by setting up a new ferr}’, so 
as to diminish his custom, unlcs j a chiingp of circumstances, such 
as an increase of population near the ferry, justify other means 
of passage, whetlier of the same kind or not. See also Water 
Rights. 

FERSEN, FREDRIK AXEL, Count von (1719-1794), 
Swedish politician, was a son of Lieutenant-General Hans 
Reinhold Fersen and entered the Swedish Life Guards in 1740, 
and from 1743 to 1748 was in the French service (Roy>al’Snedois), 
where he rose to the rank of brigadier. In the Seven Years’ War 
Fersen distinguished himself during the operations round Use- 
doni and Wollin (1759), when he inflicted serious loss on the 
Prussians. But it is as a politkian that he is best known. At 
the diet of 1 755-1 756 he was elected landlmankulk, or marshal 
of the diet, and from henceforth, till the revolution of 1772, 
led the Hat party (see Swfuen : Ihifcry), In 1756 he defeated 
the projects of the court for incrcasiig the royal power ; but, 
after the disasters of the Seven Years’ W’ar, gravitated towards 
the court again and contributed, by his energy and eloquence, to 
uphold the tottering Hals for several years. On the accession of 
the Caps to power in 1766, Fersen assisted the court in its 
struggle with them by refusing to employ the Guards to keep 
order in the capital when King Adolphus Frederick, diiven to 
desperation by the demands of the Caps, publicly abdicated, and 
a seven days’ interregnum ensued. At the ensuing diet of 1769, 
wlicn the Hats returned to power, Fersen was again elected 
marshal of tfie diet ; but he made no attempt to redeem his 
pledges to the crown prince Gustavus, as to a very necessary 
reform of the constitution, which he had made before the clec-^ 
tions, and thus involuntarily contributed to the subsequent 
establishment of absolutism. When Gustavus III. ascended 
the throne in 1772, and attempted to reconcile the two factious 
by a composition which aimed at dividing all political power 
between them, Fersen said he despaired of bringing back, in a 
moment, to the path of virtue and patriotism a people who 
had been running riot for more than half a century in the wilder- 
ness of political licence and corruption. ^Nevertheless he con- 
sented to open negotiations with the Caps, and was the principal 
Hat representative on the abortive composition committee. 
During the revolution of August 1772, Fersen remained a passive 
spectator of the overthrow of the constitution, and was one of 
the first whom Gustavus summoned to his side after his triumph^ 
Yet his relations with the king were never cordial. The old 
party-leader could never forget that he had once been a power 
in the state, and it is evident, from his fJtstonska Skrifterj how 
jealous he was of Gustavus’s personal qualities. There was a 
slight collision between them as early as the diet of 1778 ; but 
at the diet of 1786 Fersen boldly led the opposition against the 
kind’s finOcncial rp^asures (see Gustavus III.) which were conse- 
quently rejected ; while in private interviews, if bis own account 
Qf them >s to be trusted, be addresied his sovereign with 
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outrageo'us insolence. At the diet of lyS^Fersen marshalled the j 
nobility around' him' for a combat ouiraiic^ against the throne j 
and that, too, at a time when Sweden was involved in two | 
dangerous foreign wars, and national unity was absolutely | 
indispensable. This tactical blunder cost him his popularity | 
and materially assisted the secret operations of the king. Ob* 
struction was Fersen’s chief weapon^ and* he continued to post- i 
pone the granting of subsidies by the house of nobles for some ! 
weeks. But after frequent stormy scenes in the diet, which were 
only prevented from becoming melees by Fersen’s- moderation, 
or hesitation, at the critical moment, he and twenty of his friends 
of the nobility were arrested (17th February 1789) and the 
opposition collapsed. Person was speedily released, but hence- 
forth kept aloof from politics, surviving the king two years. 
He was a man of great natural talent, with an imposing presence, 
and he always bore himself like the aristocrat he was. But his 
haughtiness and love of power are undeniable, and he was j)erhaps 
too great a party-leader to be a great statesman. Yet for seven- 
teen years, with very brief intervals, he controlled the destinies 
of Sweden, and his influence in France was for sometime pretty 
considerable. Ilis Htstomka Skrtfter, y huh are a record of 
Swedish history, mainly autobiographical, during the greater 
part of the i8th century, is excellent as literature, but somewhat 
unreliable as an historical document, especially in the later 
parts. 

See C. G. Malmstrom, Sveri^es pohtiska Histona (Stockholm, 
1855--1865) , R. N. Bam, Gastavus III (London, 1895) ; C. T. 
Odhner, Sven^c^ politii^ka Ilislofia under Gustaf Ill’s Negoinff 
'(Stockholm, 1885, &c ) ; F. A Fersen, Historiska Shviftef (Stockholm, 
1867^1872). (R N B.) 

FERSEN, HANS AXEL, Count von (1755-1810X Swedish 
statesman, was carefully educated at home, at the Carohnum 
at Brunswick and at Turin. In 1779 he entered the French 
military servdcc (Royal- Baviere)^ accompanied General Rocham- 
beau to America as his adjutant, distinguished himself during 
the war with England, notably at the siege of Yorktown, 1781, 
and in 1785 was promoted to be colonel proprietatre of the 
regiment Royal-Suedois, The young nobleman was, from the 
first, a prime favourite at the Frcnc'h court, owing partly to 
the recollection of his father’s devotion to France, but princi- 
pally because of his own amiable and brilliant qualities. The 
queen, Marie Antoinette, was especially attracted by the grace 
and wit of le beau Ferbcn, who had inherited his full share 
4)f the striking handsomeness which was hereditary in the 
family. 

It is possible that l^^ersen w'ould have spent most of his life at 
Versailles, but for a hint from his own sovereign, then at Pisa, 
that he desired him to join his suite. He accompanied Gustav us 
III. in his Italian tour and returned home with him in 1784. 
When the war with Russia broke out, in 1788, Fersen accom- 
panied his regiment to Finland, but in the autumn of the same 
year was sent to France, where the political horizon was already 
darkening. It was necessary for Gustavus to have an agent 
thoroughly in the confidence of the French royal family, and, at 
the same time, suflTicienlly able and audacious *to help them in 
their desperate straits, especially as he had losti all confidence 
in his accredited minister, the barort de Stael. With his Usual 
acumen, he fixed upon Fersen, who was at his post early in 1790. 
Before the end of the year he was forced to admit that the cause 
of the French monarchy was hopeless so long as the king and 
queen of France were nothing but captives in their oWn capital, 
at the mercy of an irresponsible mob. He took a leading part 
in the flight to Varennes. He found most of the requisite funds 
at the last moment. He ordered the construction of the famous 
carriage for six, in the name of the baroness voU Korff, and kept 
it in his hotel grounds, rue Matignon, that all Paris might get 
accustomed to the sight of it. He was the coa'chmati of the ilacre 
which drove the royal family from the Carrousel to the Porte 
Saint-Martin. He accompanied them to Bondy, the first stage 
ot their journey. 

In August 1791, Fersen was sent to 'Vienna to induce the em*- 
'pefor Leopold id accede to a CoiditioU against iidvolutidnary 
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France, but he soon c^pe to the conclusion that the Austrian- 
court meant to do nothing at all. At his own request, therefore, 
he was transferred to Brussels, where he could be of more service 
to the qu^n of France. In Febrtiary 179;?,. at his own 
mortal pdiih he once more succeeded m reaching Paris with 
counterfeit credentials as minister plenipotentiary to Portugal. 
On the i^th he arrived, and the samcev'ening contrived to steal 
an interview with the queen unobserved. On the follow ing day 
he was with the royal family front six o’clock in the eveUiflg till 
six a’clock the next morning, and Convinced himself that a second 
flight was physically impossible. On the afternoon of the 21st 
he succeeded in paying a thinl visit to the Tuileries, stayed 
there till midnight and succeeded, with great dilflcnlfy, irt 
regaining Brussels on the 27th. This perilous expedition, a 
monumental instance of courage and loyalty, had no substantuil 
result. In 1797 Fersen was sent to the (ongfess of Rastatt i s 
the Swedish delegate, but in consequence of a p^ott^t from the 
French government, was not permitted to tilce part in it. 

During the regency of the duke of Siidcrmania (i792-t7(;r)) 
Fersen, like all the other Gustav Ians, W’as in disgrace ; but, cn 
Gustavus lY. attaining his majority in 179^, he w'as wcicorrcd 
back to court with open arms, and reinstated in all his off '( s 
and dignities. In 1801 he was appointed Riksmarskalk ( — e. r!- 
marshal). On the outbreak of the war with Nape Ilhju, Fers 'n 
accompanied Gustavus IV. to Germany to assist him in gainiiig 
fresh allies. He prevented Gustavus from invading Prussia iii 
revenge for the refusal of the king of Prussia to declare war 
against France, and during the rest of the reign was in scud- 
disgrace, though generally a member of the gc)\crnment when 
the king was abroad. 

Fersen stood quite aloof from the rev olution of 1809. (^ee 
Sweden: History.) His sympathies w’cre entirely with Prime 
Gustavus, son of the unfortunate Gustavus IV. j and lie was 
generally credited with the desire to see him king When the 
newly elected successor to the throne, the highlv popular prii.re 
Christian .Augustus of Augustcnbiirg, died suddenly in Sk^ .e 
in May 1810, the report spread that he had been poisoned, a .d 
that Fersen and his sister, the countess Piper, were accessorks. 
The source of this equally absuid aiid infamous libel has nev *r 
been discovcj*cd. But it w'as eagerly taken up In* the anrl- 
Gubtavian press, and popular suspicion w’as especially arous- cl 
by a fable called “ The Foxes ” directed against the Fcrsci s, 
which appeared in Nya Posten. When, then, on the 20th of 
June 1810, the prince’s body was conve)cd to .Stockholm, ai cf 
Fersen, in his oflicial capacity as Riksmarskalk, received it at t>.c 
barrier and led the funeral cortege into the city, his flnecarriage 
and his splendid robes seemed to the people an open derision 
of the general grief The crowd began to murmur and picscntly 
to fling stones and cry “ murderer ! ’’ He Svmght refuge in a 
hoii.se in the Riddarhus Square, but the mob rushed after him, 
brutally maltreated him and tore his robes to pieces. To quiet 
the people and save the unhappy v ictim, two officers v olunteered 
to conduct him to the senate house and thcie place him in arrest. 
But he had no sooner mounted the steps leading to the entran 'C 
than the crowed, which had followed him all the way beating him 
with sticks and umbrellas, made a rush at him, knocked him down, 

I and kicked and trampled him to death. This horribk outrage, 
which lasted more than an hour, happened, too, in the piescncc 
of numerous troops, drawn up in the Riddaihus Square, who 
made not the slightest effort to rescue the Riksmarskalk from 
his tormentors. In the circumstances, one must needs adopt 
the opinion of Fersen’s contemporary, Baron Gustavus Armfcit, 
“ One is almost tempted to say that the government wainted to 
give the people a victim to play with, ju'-t as when one throws 
something to an irritated wild beast to distract its attention. 
The more I consider it all, the more I am certain that the mob 
had the least to do wuth it. . . , But in God’s name what were 
the troops about ? How could such a thing happen in broad 
daylight during a procession, when troops and a military escort 
I were actually present ? The responsibility certainly rests 
i with the government of Charles XTTT., which apparently in- 
I tended to* intimidate the Gustavians by the removal of one ot 
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their principal leaders. Armfelt escaped in time, so Fersen fell 
the victim. 

See R. M. Klinckowstrom, Le Comte de Per$en ei la couf de Prance 
(Paris, 1877 ; Eng. ed., London, 1902) , Histona om Axel von 
Fersens mord (Stockholm, 1844) ; R. N. Bain, Gustavus IIL, vol. 11. 
(London, 1895) ; P. Gaulot, Un Amt de la retne (Pans, 1892) ; F. F. 
Flach, Grefve Hans Axel von Fersen (Stockholm, 1896) ; E. Tegncr, 
Gustaf Mauntz Armfelt ^ voL lii. (Stockholm, 1883-1887). (R. N. B.) 

FESCA, FREDERIC ERNEST (1789-1826), German violinist 
and composer of instrumental music, was born on the 15th of 
February 1789 at Magdeburg, where he received his early musical 
education. He completed his studies at Leipzig under Eberhard 
Muller, and at the early age of fifteen appeared before the public 
with sevTral concert! for the violin, which were received with 
general applause, and resulted in his being appointed leading 
\iolinist of the Leipzig orchestra. This position he occupied till 
j 8 o 5 , when he became concert-master to the duke of Oldenburg. 
In 1808 he was appointed solo-violmist by King Jerome of West- 
phalia at Cassel, and there he remained till the end of the French 
occupation (1814), when he went to Vienna, and soon afterwards 
to Carlsruhe, having been appointed concert-master to the grand- 
duke of Baden. His failing health prevented him from enjoying 
the numerous and well-deserved triumphs he owed to his art, 
and in 1826 he died of consumption at the early age of thirty- 
seven. As a virtuoso Fesca ranks amongst the best masters 
of the German school of violinists, the school subsequently of 
Spohr and of Joachim. Especially as leader of a quartet he is 
said to have been unrivalled with regard to classic dignity and 
simplicity of style. Amongst his compositions, his quartets for 
stringed instruments and other pieces of chamber music are the 
most remarkable. His two oper.is, Cantemt} a and Omar and Leila y 
were less successful, lacking dramatic power and originality. 
He also wrote some sacred compositions, and numerous songs 
and vocal quartets. 

FESCENNIA, an ancient city of Etruria, which is probably 
to be placed immediately to the N. of the modern Corchiano, 
6 m. N.W. of Civita Castellana (see Falkiui). The Via Amerina 
traverses it. G. Dennis {Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria , London, 
1883, i. 1 15) proposed to place it at the Riserva S. Silvestro, 
3 m, E. of Corchiano, nearer the Tiber, where remains of Etru»can 
walls exist. At Corchiano itself, however, similar w^alls may be 
traced, and the site is a strong and characteristic one — a triangle 
between two deep ravines, with the third (west) side cut off by 
a ditch. Here, too, remains of two bridges may be seen, and 
several rich tombs have been excavaitcd. 

Sec A Buf^honc, “ Conte di Monale," in Romische Muteilungen 
(1887), p, 21 scq. 

FESCENNINE VERSES {Fescennina carmina), one of the 
earliest kinds of Italian poetry, subsequently developed into 
the Satura and the Roman comic drama. Originally sung at 
village harvest-home rejoicings, they made their way into the 
towns, and became the fashion at religious festivals ancl private 
gatherings — especially weddings, to which in later times they 
were practically restricted. They were usually in the Saturnian 
metre and took the form of a dialogue, consisting of an inter- 
change of extemporaneous raillery. Those who took part in them 
wore masks made of the bark of trees. At first harmless and 
good-humoured, if somewhat coarse, these sop.j.^ gradually out' 
stripped the bounds of decency ; malicious attacks w'cre made 
upon both gods and men, and the matter became so serious that 
the law intervened and scurrilous personalities were forbidden 
by the Twelve Tables (Cicero, De re publica^ iv. 10). Specimens 
of the Fescennmes used at weddings are the Epithalamium of 
Manlius (Catullus, Ixi. 122) and the four poems of Claudian in 
honour of the marriage of Honorius and Maria ; the first, how- 
ever, is di>tmguis!»ed by a licentiousness which is absent in the 
latter. Ausoiuus in his Cento nuptiahs mentions the Fescennincs 
of Annianus Fali'^cus, who lived in the time of Hadrian. Various 
derij^jons have been proposed for Fescennine, According to 
Festu^^\they were introduced from Fescennia in Etruria, but 
laete ,is no reason to assume that any particular town was 
/pecially devoted to the such songs. As an alternative 

Festus suggests ^ connexion with fascinum, either because the 
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FeseChninA were regarded as a protection against evil influences 
(see Munro, Criticisms and Elucidations of Catullus, p. 76) or 
because fascinum {-phallus), as the symbol of fertility, would 
from early times have been naturally associated with harvest 
festivals. H. Nettleship, in an article on The Earliest Italian 
Literature {Journal of Philology, xi. 1882), in support of 
Munro’s view, translates the expression “ verses used by 
charmers,” a.ssuming a noun fescennus, connected with fas fan. 

The locns classiLtis in ancient literature is lloiacc, Episile^^ 11 
1 139 ; see also Virgil, Georgies, 11 385 ; Tibullus 11. i 55 ; E. 
Hoffmann, " Die Fescennmen," m Rheimsches Museum, h. p. 320 
(1896) ; art. Latin LirKRAXURB. 

FESCH, JOSEPH (1763-1839), cardinal, was born at Ajaccio 
on the 3rd of January 1763. His father, a Swiss officer in the 
service of the Genoese Republic, had married the mother of 
Laetitia Bonaparte, after the decease of her first husband. 
Fcsch therefore stood almost in the relation of an uncle to the 
young Bonapartes, and after the death of Lucien Bonaparte, 
archdeacon of Ajaccio, he became for a time the protector and 
patron of the family. In the year 1789, when the French 
Revolution broke out, he was archdeacon of Ajaccio, and, like 
the majority of the Corsicans, he felt repugnance for many of 
the acts of the French government during that period ; in parti- 
cular he protested against the application to Corsica of the act 
known as the “ Civil Constitution of the ('lergy ” (Jnlv 1700). 
As provost of the “ chapter ” in that city he directly felt the 
pressure of events ; for on the suppression of religious orders 
and corporations, he was constrained to retire into pru’ate life 

Thereiifter he shared the fortunes of the Bonaparte family 
in the intrigues and strifes which ensued. Drawn giadually 
by that family into espousing the French cause against Paoli 
and the Anglophiles, he was forced to leave Corsica and to 
proceed with Laetitia and her sons to Toulon, in the early part 
of the autumn of 1793. Failing to find clerical duties at that 
time (the period of the Terror), he entered civil life, and served 
in various capacities, until on the appointment of Napoleon 
Bonaparte to the command of the French “ Army of Italy ” 
he became a commissary attached to that army. This part of 
his career is obscure and without importance. His fortunes 
rose rapidly on the attainment of the dignity of Fiist Consul 
by his former charge, Napoleon, after the coup d'etat of Brumaire 
(November 1799). Thereafter, when the restoration of the 
Roman Catholic religion was in the mind of the First Consul, 
Fesch resumed his clerical vocation and tot an active part 
in the complex negotiations which led to the signing of the 
Concordat with the Holy Sec on the 15th of July 1801. II is 
reward came in the prize of the archbishopric of Lyons, on the 
duties of which he entered in August 1802. Six months later 
he received a still more signal reward for his past servicc.s, being 
raised to the dignity of cardinal. 

In 1804 on the retirement of Cacault from the position id 
French ambassador at Rome, Fcsch received that important 
appointment. He was assisted hy Chateaubriand, but soon 
sharply differed •with him on many (juestions. Towards the 
close of the year 1804 Napoleon entrusted to Fesch the diflicult 
task of securing the presence of Pope Pius VIL at the fi^rth- 
coming coronation of the emperor at Notre Dame, Paris (Dec. 
2ad, 1804). His tact in overcoming the reluctance of the p('pe 
to be present at the coronation (it was only eight months alter 
the execution of the due d’Enghien) received further recognition. 
He received the grand cordon of the Legion of Honour, became 
grand-almoner of the empire and had a seat in the French 
senate. He was to receive further honours. In 1806 one of the 
most influential of the German clerics, Karl von Dalbcrg, then 
prince bishop of Regensburg, chose him to be his coadjutor 
and designated him as his successor. 

Events, however, now occurred which overclouded his pros- 
pects. In the course of the years 1806-1807 Napoleon came 
into sharp collision with the pope on various matters both 
political and religious. Fcsch sought in vain to reconcile the 
two potentates. Napoleon was inexorable in his demands, 
and Pius VIL refused to give way where the discipline and 
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Vital interests of the church seemed to be threatened. The 
emperor on several occasions sharply rebuked hesch for what 
he thought to be weakness and ingratitude. It is clear, however, 
that the cardinal went as far as possible in counselling the 
submission of the spiritual to the civil power. For a time he 
was not on speaking terms with the pope ; and Napoleon re- 
called him from Rome. 

Affairs came to a crisis in the year 1809, when Napoleon 
issued at Vienna the decree of the 17th of May, ordering the 
annexation of the papal states to the French empire. In that 
year Napoleon conferred on Fesch the archbishopric of Paris, 
but he refused the honour. He, however, consented to take 
part in an ecclesiastical commission formed by the emperor 
from among the dignitaries of the Gallican C'hurch, but in 1810 
the commission was dissolved. The hopes of Fesch with respect 
to Regensburg were also damped by an arrangement of the year 
1810 whereby Regensburg was absorbed in Bavaria. 

In the year 1811 the emperor convoked a national council 
of clerics for the discussion of church affairs, and 

Fesch was appointed to preside over their deliberations. Here 
a^^ iin however satisfy the inflexible emperor and 

was dismissed 'to his Th® friction between uncle and 

nephew I.erame more acute in following year In June 
iSn, Pius VII. was brought from hk fir?t ° ® 

Savona, to Fontainebleau, wheic he was kept under gtlfVClHanv.^ 
in (lie hope that he would give way in certain matters relating 
to the C'oncordat and in other clerical affairs. Fesch ventured 
to write to the aged pontiff a letter which came into the hands 
of the emperor. TIis anger against Fesch was such that he 
stopped the sum of 150,000 florins which had been accorded 
to him. Tlie disasters of the years iSin-1813 brought Napoleon 
to tn\it Pius VII. with more lenity and the position of Fesch 
thus became for a time loss diflicult. On the first abdication 
of Napoleon (April nth, 1814) and the restoration of the Bour- 
bons, he, however, retired to Rome tvhere he received a welcome. 
J'lie events of the Hundred Days (March-June, iSn;) brought 
liim back to France ; he resumed his archiepiscopal duties at 
F.yons and was further named a member of the senate. On 
the second abdication of the emperor (June 22nd, 1815) Fesch 
retired to Romo, wdiere he spent the rest of his days in dignified 
ease, surrounded by numerous masterpieces of art, many of 
which he bequeathed to the city of Lyons. He died at Rome 
on the 13th of May 1839. 

See J B Monseigiieur T.yonnet, Le Caulindi Fesch (2 vols., Lyons, 
1841), Ri( ard, Le Caidinal FcslIi (l\'ins, iBg^) ; H. Welschint^er, 
Le Pape ct remf>ciciir (Pans, 1905) , F. Masson, NapoUon et sa 
famillc (4 vols , Pans, 1897-1900). 


FESSA, a town and distrii't of Persia in the province of Fars. 
The town is situated in a fertile plain in 29° N. and go m. from 
Shiraz, and has a population of about 5000. The district has 
forty villages and extends about 40 m. north-south from Runiz 
to Nassirabad and 16 m. east-west from \'asilabad to Deh 
Dasteh (Dastajah) ; it produces much grain, dates, tobacco, 
opium and good fruit. 

FESSENDEN, WILLIAM PITT (1806-1869), American states- 
man and financier, was born in Boscawen, New Hampshire, 
on the i6th of October 1806. After graduating at Bowdoin 
College in 1823, he studied law, and in 1827 w'as admitted to 
the bar, eventually settling in Portland, ]\Iaine, where for tw'o 
years he was associated in practice with his father, Samuel 
Fessenden (1784-1869), a prominent lawyer and anti-slavery 
leader. In 1832 and in 1840 Fessenden was a representative in 
the Maine legislature, and in 1841-1843 w^as a Whig member of 
the national House of Representatives. When his term in this 
capacity was over, he devoted himself unremittingly and with 
great success to the law. He became well known, also, as an 
eloquent advocate of slavery restriction. In 1845-1846 and 
1853-1854 he again served m the state House of Representatives, 
and in 1854 was chosen by the combined votes of Whigs 
and Anti-Slavery Democrats to the United States Senate, 
Within a fortnight after taking his seat he delivered a speech 
in opposition to the Kansas -Nebraska Bill, which at once 


made him a force in the congressional anti-slavery contest- 
P'rom then on he was one of the most eloquent and frequent 
debaters among his colleagues, and in 1859, almost without 
opposition, he was re-elected to the Senate as a member of the 
Republican party, in the organization of which he had taken 
an influential part. lie was a delegate m 1861 to the Peace 
Congress, but after the actual outbreak of hostilities he insisted 
that the war should be prosecuted vigorously. As chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Finance, his services were second 
in value only to those of President Lincoln and Secretary Salmon 
P. Chase in efforts to provide funds for the defence of the Union ; 
and in July 1864 P'essenden succeeded Chase as secretary of 
the treasury. The finances of the country in the early summer 
of 1864 were in a critical condition ; a few days before leaving 
office Secretary Chase had i)t‘en compelled to withdraw from 
the market $32,000,000 of 6% bonds, on account of lack 
of acceptable bids ; gold had reached 285 and was fluctuating 
betw^een 225 and 250, while the value of the paper dollar had 
sunk as low as 34 cents. It was Secretary Fessenden’s policy 
to avoid a further increase of the circulating medium, and to 
redeem or consolidate the temporary obligations outstandirg. 
In spite of powerful pressure the paper currency w^as not ihrreasC'* 
a dollar during his tenure of the office. As the sales of bonds acd 
treasury notes w'cre not sufficient for the needs of the Treusun’, 
intcrest-beanng certificates of indebtedness were issued to 
covcf deficits; but when these began to depreciate tlu 

secretary, following the example of his predecessor, engaged 
the services of the Philadelphia banker Jay Cooke {qv) and 
secured COil*^cnl of Congress to raise the balance of the 
$400,000,^000 loan .■"ithorircd on the 30th of June 1864 by the 
sale of the so-called “ seven-w*:.’''*-.'' ” fcasury notes {i.e. notes 
bearing interest at 7-3 % payable in curre.^^ years (jr 

convertible at the option of the holder into 6 % 5-20*) car gold 
bonds). Through Cooke’s activities the sales became enormous ; 
the notes, issued in denominations as low' as appealed to 
the patriotic impulses of the people who could not subscribe 
for bonds of a higher denomination. In the spring of 18( 5 
Congress authorized an additional loan of S6oo,oco,oco to I e 
raised in the same manner, and f(^r the first time in four yeais 
the Treasury \vas able to meet all its obligations. After thus 
securing ample funds for the enormous e\})enditurcs of llie 
war, Fessenden resigned the Treasury portfolio in March i80s, 
and again look his seat in tlie Senate, serving till his death. 
In the Senate he again became chairman of the finance com- 
mittee, and also of the joint committee on reconstruction. 
He was the author of the leport of this last committee (1866), 
in which the Congressional plan of reconstruction was set fortli 
and VNhith has been considered a state paper ui remaikabl-^ 
power and cogency. lie was not, howev'er, entirely in auord 
with the more radical members of his own partv, and this 
difference was exemjffificd in his opposition to the impeachment 
of President Johnson and subsequently m his \ oting for Johnson s 
acquittal. He bore with calmness the storm of reproach from 
his party associates which followed, and lived to regain the 
esteem of those who had attacked him. He died at Portland, 
Maine, on the 6th of September 1860 

Soe Francis Fessenden, Life and Public Seritces of Willtain Pitt 
Fessenden (2 vols,, Boston, 1907), 

FESSLER, IGNAZ AURELIUS (i 756-1 S39), Hungarian 
ecclesiastic, historian and freemason, was born on the iSth uf 
May 1756 at the village of Zurdny m the county of Moson. 
In 1773 joined the order of Capuchins, and in 1779 
ordained priest. He had meanwhile continued his classical 
and philological studies, and his liberal views brought liim into 
frequent conflict with his superiors. In 1784, while at the 
monastery of Modling, near Vienna, he wrote to the emperor 
Joseph II., making suggestions for the better education of tlie 
clergy and drawing his attention to the irregularities of the 
monasteries. The searching investigation which followed 
raised up against him many implacable enemies. In 1784 he 
was appointed professor of Oriental languages and hermeneutics 
in the university of Lemberg, w'hen he took the degree of doctor 
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bf dwinity ; ffnd aftelrwards he wfts released from his 

monasi^ic Vow^ on the inftei^'ention of the emperor. In 1788 he 
])rou[?ht out his tragedy df S^tihiey, an exposS of the t3n‘anny of 
James II. and of the fanaticism of the papists in Kngland. This 
was attacked so violently as profane and revolutionary that he 
was compelled to resign his office and seek refuge in Silesia. 
In Breslau he met with a cordial reception from G. W. Kom 
the puhlisher, and was, moreover, sulisequently employed by 
the prince of Carolalh-Schbnaich as tutor to his sons. In 1791 
Fessler was con\’erted to Lutheranism and next year contracted 
an unhappy marriage, which was dissolved in 1802, when he 
itiarried again. In 1706 he went to Berlin, where he founded 
a humanitarian society, and was commissioned by the free- 
masons of that city to assist Fichte in reforming the statutes 
and ritual of their lodge. He soon after this obtained a govcni- 
ment appointment in connexion with the newly-acquired 
Polish provinces, hut in Consequence of the battle of Jena (1806) 
he lost this oftice, and remained in very needy circumstances 
until 1809, when he was summoned to St Petersburg by Alexander 
I., to fill the post of court councillor, and the professorship of 
Oriental languages anil philosophy at the Alexander-Nevski 
Academy. This oifice, however, he w*as soon obliged to resign, 
owing to his alleged atheistic tendencies, but he w^is subsequently 
nominated a. member of the legislative commission. In 1815 
he went with his family to Sarepta, where he joined the Moravian 
community and again became strongly orthodox. 'Ihis cost 
him the loss of his salary, but it was restored to him in 1817. 
In November 1820 he was appointed consistorial president of 
the evangelical communities at Saratov and subseijucntly 
became chief superintendent of the Lutheran communities in 
St Petersburg Fcssler‘s numerous works arc all WTitten m 
German. In recognition of his important services to Hungar)^ 
as a historian, he w'as in 1831 elected a corresponding member 
of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences. He died at St Petersburg 
on the 15th of December 1830. 

Fessler was a voluminous writer, and during his life exercised 
great influence ; but, with the possible exception of the history 
of Hungary, none of his books has any value now. He did not 
pretend to any critical treatment of his materials, and most 
of his historical works are practically historical novels. He did 
much, howTver, to make the study of history popular. His 
most important works are — Die Gcischtchien der Ungarn und 
tJirer Land^assen (10 vols. Leipzig, 1815-1825); Marcus 
Aurelius (3 vols., Breslau, 1790-1792 ; 3rd edition, 4 vols., 1799) ; 
Aristides und Themistoklcs (2 vols., Berlin, 1792 ; 3rd edition, 
1818); Afhla, Kontg der Ilumten (Breslau, 1794); Mathias 
Connnus (2 vols , Breslau, 1793-1794); and Die drei grossen 
Konige der H ungarn aus dem Arpadibchen Stamnie (Breslau, 
1808). 

See Fessler’s 'Rxichbhcke auf ^eine siebjztgjahttge Pilgerschaft 
(Breslau, 1824 ; and edition, Leipzig, 1851). 

FESTA, CONSTANZO (r. 1495-1545), Italian singer and 
musical composer, became a member of the Pontifical choir in 
Rome in 1517, and soon afterwards maestro at the Vatican. 
His motets and madrigals (the first book of which appeared in 
1537) excited Dr Burney’s w^arm praise m his History of Music ; 
and, among other church music, his Te Dcum (published in 
1596) is still sung at important services in Rome. His madrigal, 
called in English “ Down in a flow’ry vale,” is well known. 

FESTINIOG (pr PT^stixiog), a town of Merionethshire, 
North Wales, the head of the Festiriiog valley, 600 ft. above 
the sea, in thef midst of rugged scenery, near the stream Dwyryd, 
31 m. from Conway. Pop. of urban district (tgoi), 11,435. 
There are many large slate quarries in this parish, especially 
at Blaenau p'estiniog, the junction of three railways, Lohdon & 
North Western, Great Western and Fesliniqg, a narrow-gauge 
line between Portmadoc and Durfws. This light railway nins 
at a considerable elevation (some 700 ft.), commanding a view 
across the valley and lake of Tan y Bwkh. Lord llyttclton’s 
letter to Mr Bower is a well-known panegyric on Festipiog. 
Hiousapds of workmen are employed in the slate quarries. 
The CjWael falls are famous. Near are Beddau gwyr ArMdwy 


(the graves of 'the men x>f Ardudwy), memorials of a fight to 
recover women of tire Clwyd valley from the men of Ardudwy. 
Near, too, is a rock named “ Hugh Lloyd’s pulpit ” (Lloyd lived 
in the f/ime of Charles I., Cromwell and Charles II.). 

FESTOON (from Fr, fesim, lVA\. >festone,irom a Late Lat. fesUr, 
originally a “lOsUl garland,” Lat. jestum, feast), a wreath or 
garland, and so in architecture a conventional arrangement of 
flowers, foliage or fruit bound together and suspended by ribbons, 
either from a decorated knob, or held in the mouths of lions, 
or suspended across the back of bulls’ heads as in the Temple 
of Vesta at Tivoli. The “motif” is sometimes known as a “swag.” 
It was largely employed both by the Greeks and Romans and 
formed the principal decoration of altars, friezevS /and panels. 
The ends of the ribbons aie sometimes formed into bows or 
twisted curves ; when in addition a croup of toliage or flowers 
is suspended it is called a “ drop.” Its origin is probably due 
to the representation in stone of the garlands of natural flowers, 
&rc., which were hung up over an entrance doorway on fete days, 
or suspended round the altar. 

PESTUS (? Rufus or Rufius), one of the Roman writer^ of 
hrevtana (epitomes of Roman history). The reference to the 
defeat of the Goths at Noviodunum (aj). 3O9) by the emperor 
Valens, and the fact that the author is unaware of the constitution 
of Valentia lis a province (which took place in the same year) 
are sufficient indication to fix the date of composition. IMommsen 
identifi(‘s tlic authoi wath Rufius Festus, proconsul of Achaea 
(366), and both with Rufius Festus Avienus {q>v.)^ the translator 
of Aralus. But the absence of the name Rufius in the best 
is against this. Others take him to be Festus of Tridentum, 
magister memoriae (secretary) to Valens and proconsul of Asia, 
where he was sent to punish those implicated in the conspiracy 
of Theodorus, a commission which he executed witli such 
merciless severity that his name became a byword. The work 
itself (Breviarnim lerum gcAarim popuU Romani) is div filed 
into two parts — one geographical, the other historical. The 
chief authorities used are Bivy, Eutropius and Florus. It is 
extremely meagre, but the fact that the last part is based on the 
writer’s personal recollections makes it of some value for the 
lu\tory of the 4th century. 

Editions l)y W. Forster (\'ieuna, 1875) and C. Wagener (Prague; 
1886); see also K Jacobi, /> Fati hrcviaxii fontibm (Bonn, 1874)^ 
and II Peter, Die geschichtliche Litt Uher die romi^che Kaiserzeil^ ix, 
p 133 (1897), where the epitomes ol l-cstus, Aurelius Victor and 
Eulroiiuis arc comjjared. 

FESTUS, SEXTUS POMPEIUS, Roman grammarian, probably 
flourislied in the 2nd century a.d. He made an epitome of the 
celebrated work De verhorum stgnrficatUj a valuable treatise 
alphabetically arranged, written by M. Verrius Flaccus, a 
freedman and celebrated grammarian W'ho flourished in the 
reign of Augustus. Festus gives the etymology as well as the 
meaning of every word ; and his work throws considerable light 
on the language, mythology and antiquities of ancient Rome. 
He made a few alterations, and inserted some critical remarks 
of his own. He also omitted such ancient Latin w’ords as had 
long been obsolete ; these he discussed in a separate work now lost, 
entitled Priscorum verborum cum exemphs. Of Flaccus’s work 
only a few fragments remain, and of Kestus’s epitome only one 
original copy is in existence. This MS., the Codex Festi Fame- 
sianus at Naples, only contains the second half of the work 
(M-V) and that not in a perfect condition. It has been published 
in facsimile by Thewrewk de Ponor (1890). At the close ol 
the 8th century Paulus Diaconus abridged the abridgment. 
FVom his work and the solitary copy of the original attempts 
have been made with the aid of conjecture to reconstruct the 
treatise of Festus. 

Of the early editions the best are those of J. ScaUgcr (1565) and 
Fulvuis Ursinus (1581) ; m modpiii times, those of C. O. Muller 
(1839, reprinted 1880) and de Ponor (1889) ; see J. Saudys, 
History of Classical Scholarship ^ vol. 1. (l 5)06) I 

FET 1 S| FRANCOIS JOSEPH (1784-1871), Belgian composer 
and writer on muplc, was b9rn at Mons in Belgium qn the, 25th 
of March 17^4, arid wqs tramed, as a musician by his father, wha 
followed the s^e (falling. talent for composition mannes^ea 
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itself at the age of seven, and at nine years old he was an organist 
at Sainte-Waudru. In 1800 he went to Paris and completed his 
studies at the conservatoire under such masters as Boieldieu, 
Rey and Pradher. In 1806 he undertook the revi-.ion of the 
Roman litutgical chants in the hope of discovering and estab- 
lishing their original form. In this year he married the grand- 
daughter of the Chevalier de Keraho, and also began his 
Biographie unwer^elle des must dens, the most important of his 
works, which did not appear until 1S34. In 1821 he was 
appointed professor at the conservatoire. In 1827 he founded 
the Revue musicale, the first serious paper in France devoted 
exclusively to musical matters. F^tis remained in the French 
capital till in 1833, at the request of I.eopold L, he became 
director of the conservatoiie of Brussels and the king’s chapel- 
master. He also was the founder, and, till his death, the con- 
ductor of the celebrated concerts attached to the conservatoire 
of Brussels, and he inaugurated a free series of lectures on 
musical history and philosophy. He produced a large quantity 
of original compositions, from the opera and the oratorio down 
to the simple dinnson. But all these are doomed to oblivion. 
Although not without traces of scholarship and technical ability, 
they show total absence of genius. More inifiortant are his 
WTitings on music. They are partly historical, such as the 
Curiosith historiques dc la musiqiie (Pans, 1850). and the 
unvveruRe de mu^ique (Paris, i86q- 1876) ; partly theoretical, 
sucJi as the Methode des miihodes de piano (Paris, 1837), written 
in conjunction with Moscheles. Fetis died at Brussels on the 
26th of March 1871. TTis valuable library was purchased by 
the Belgian government and pn'sented to tlic Brussels con- 
servatoire. His work as a musical historian was prodigious 
in quantity, and, in spite of many inaccuracies and some pre- 
judice revealed in it, there can be no question as to its value for 
the student. 

FETISHISM, an ill-defined term, used in many dlfTerent 
senses: (a) the worship of inanimate objects, often regarded 
as peculiarly African ; (h) nc‘gro religion in gencTal ; (c) the 
worship of inanimate objects concei\ ed as the residence of spirits 
not in'>eparably bound up with, nor originally connected with, 
such ohjei'ts , (d) the doc’tiine of spiiits embodied m, or attached 
to, or conveying influence through, certain material objects 
(Tyloi) , {e) the use of charms, which are not worshipped, but 
derive their magical power fiom a god or spirit , (/) the use as 
charms of objects regarded as magic<i]ly potent in themselves. 
A further extension is gi\en by some writers, w'ho use the term 
as synonymous with the religions of primitive peojiles, including 
under it not only the worship of inanimate objects, such as the 
sun, moon or stars, hut even such phases of primitive philosophy 
as totemism. Comte applied the term to denominate the view 
of nature more commonly termed animism. 

Dertvatton — Tho word fetish (or fetich) w^as first used in 
connexion with Africa by the Portuguese discoverers of the last 
half of the 15th century ; relics of saints, rosaries and images 
were then abundant all over Fairope and were regarded as 
possessing magical virtue ; they were termed by the Portuguese 
feiticos (i,e. charms). Early voyagers to West Africa ajiplied 
this term to the wooden figures, stones, &c., regarded as the 
temporary residence of gods or spirits, and to charms. There 
is no reason to suppose that the word fcitico w'as applied either to 
an animal or to the local spirit of a river, hill or forest. Feitico 
is sometimes interpreted to mean artificial, made by man, but 
the original sense is more probably “ magically active or artful.'^ 
The word was probably brought into general use by C. de Brosscs, 
author of Du culte des dieusi fetiches (1760), but it is frequently 
used by W. Bosman in his Description of Guinea (1705), in the 
sense of the false god, Bossum ” or Bohsum,^' properly a 
tutelary deity of an individual. 

Definitton , — The term fetish is commonly understood to mean 
the worship of or respect fur material, inanimate objects, con- 
ceived as magically active from a virtue inherent in them, 
temporarily or permanently, which does not arise from the fact 
that a god or spirit is believed to reside in them or communicate 
virtue to them. Taken in this sense fetishism is probably a 
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mark of decadence. There is no evidence of any such belief in 
Africa or elsewhere among primitive peoples. It is only after 
a certain grade of culture has been attained that the belief in 
luck appears ; the fetish is essentially a mascot or object carried 
for luck. 

Ordinary Usage , — In the sense in which Dr Tylor uses the 
term the fetish is (i) a “ god-house ” or (2) a charm deriv^ed from 
a tutelary deity or spirit, and magically active in virtue of its 
association with such deity or spirit. In the first of these senses 
the word is applied to objects ranging from the unworked stone 
to the pot or the wooden figure, and is thus hardly distinguishable 
from idolatry, (fr) The boh sum or tutelary deity of a particular 
section of the community is demed from the local gods through 
the priests by the peiformancc of a certain scries of rites Ihe 
priest indicates into what object tbe bohsutn will enter and 
proceeds to tlie abode of the local god to procure the object in 
question. After making an offering the object is carried to an 
appropriate spot and a “ fetish ” tree set up as a shade for it, 
which is sacrerl so long as the bohsutn remains beneath it. The 
fall of the tree is believed to mark the departure of the spirit 
A bohsutn may also be procured through a dream ; but in this 
case, too, it IS necessary to apply to the priest to decide whi^ther 
the dream was veridical, (b) The sidiman or tutelar}^ deity of 
an individual is not an object selected at landom to be the 
residence of the spirit. It is only procurable at the residence 
of a Sasabonsum, a malicious non-human being. Various 
ceremonies arc performed, and a spirit connected with the 
Sasahonsiim is finally asked to enter an object. This is then 
kept for three da} s ; if no good fortune results it is concluded 
either that the spirit did not enter the olijcct selected, or that 
it is disinclined to extend its protection. In either case the 
ceremonies must he commenced afresh. Otherwise offerings and 
even human sacrifices in exceptional cases are made to the suhtnan. 
It is commonly believed that the negro claims the power of 
coercing his tutelary deity This is denied by Colonel Ellis. 
It is certain that coercion of deities is not unknown, but further 
evidence is reijuired that the negro uses it when his deity is 
refractor}\ 

The suhman can, it is believed, communicate a part of his 
powers to various objects in which he does not dwell ; these are 
also iQnxiCit suhman by the natives and may have giv*en rise to 
the belief that the practices commonly termed fetishism arc not 
animistic. These chaims are many in number : offerings of 
food and drink are made, 1 e. to the portion of the power of the 
suhman which resides in tliem. These charms can only be made 
by the possessor of tbe sidtman. 

On the Guinea Coast the spirit implanted in the object is 
usually, if not invariably, non-human. Farther south on the 
Congo the “ fetish ” is inhabited by human souls also. The 
priest goes into the forest and cuts an image ; when a party 
enters a wood for this purpose they may not mention the name 
of any hvnng luu’ng unless they wish him to die and his soul to 
enter the fetish. The right person having been selected, his name 
is mentioned ; and he is believed to die within ten days, his 
soul passing into the nktssi. It is into these figures that the nails 
are driven, in order to procure the vxmgeance of the indwelling 
spirit on some enemy. 

In many cases the fetish spirit is believed to leave the god- 
house ” and pass for the time being into the body of the priest, 
who manifests the phenomena of possession (<7 v ). It is a 
common error to suppose that the whole of /Vfrican religion is 
embraced in the practices connected wnth these tutelary deities; 
so far from this being the case, belief in higher gods, not neces- 
sarily accompanied wnth worshij) or propitiation, is common 
in many parts of Africa, and there is no reason to suppose that 
it had been derived' in every case, perhaps not in anv case, from 
Christian or Mahommedan missionaries. 

See A B Ellis, Tshi-speaktng Peoples, chs vii , mii and xii ; 
Waita, Anthropologie dee Naturvolher, ii 174 ; R K Dinnett in 
holhlore, vol xvi. ; R. H. Nassau, FeHchtsm in HV57 Afnca (1004): 
also Tylor, Primitive Culture, ii. 14^, and M. H. Kingsley, li es/ 
Afnian Studies (2nd ed., JQOj), where the tcim is used in 'a more 
extended sense. (N. W. T ) 
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FETTERCAIRN, a burgh of barony of Kincardineshire, 
Scotland, 4J m. N.W. of Laurencekirk. Pop. of parish (1901) 
1390. The chief structures include a public hall, library and 
reading-room, and the arch built to commemorate the visit 
of Queen Victoria in 1861. The most interesting relic, however, 
is the market cross, which originally belonged to the extinct 
town of Kincardine. To the S.W. is Balbegno Castle, dating 
from 1509, and planned on a scale that threatened to ruin its 
projector. It contains a lofty hall of fine proportions. Two 
miles N. is Fasque, the estate of the Gladstones, which was 
acquired in 1831 by Sir John Gladstone (1764-1851), the father 
of W. E. Gladstone. The castle, which stands in beautiful 
grounds, was built in iSog. Sir John Gladstone’s tomb is in the 
Episcopal church of St Andrew, which he erected and endowed. 
In the immediate vicinity are the ruins of the royal castle of 
Kincardine, where, according to tradition, Kenneth III. was 
assassinated in 1005, although he is more generally said to have 
been slain in battle at Monzievaird, near Crieff in Perthshire. 

FETTERS AND HANDCUFFS, instruments for securing the 
feet and hands of prisoners under arrest, or as a means of punish- 
ment. The old names were manacles, shackbolts or shackles, 
gyves and swivels. Until within recent times handcuffs were of 
two kinds, the figurc-8 ones which confined the hands close 
together either in front or behind the prisoner, or the rings from 
the wrists were connected by a short chain much on the model 
of the handcuffs in use by the police forces of to-day. Much 
improvement has been made m handcuffs of late. They are much 
lighter and they are adjustable, fitting any wrist, and thus the 
one pair will serve a police officer for any prisoner. For the 
removal of gangs of convicts an arrangement of handcuffs con- 
nected by a light chain is used, the chain running through a ring 
on each letter and made fist at both ends by what are known 
as end-locks. Several recently invented appliances are used as 
handcuffs, c". snaps, nippers, twisters. They differ from 
handcuffs in being iiiteiuled for one wrist only, the other portion 
being held by the cajitor In the snap the smaller circlet is 
snapped to on the prisoner’s wiist. The nippers can be instantly 
fastened on the wrist. The twister, not now' used in England as 
being liable to injure piisoners senousl}/, is a chain attached to 
two handles ; the chain is put round the wrist and the tw'o 
handles twisted till the chain is tight enough. 

Leg-irons are ankl<'ts of steel connected by light chains long 
enough to permit of the wearer walking with short steps. An 
obsolete form was an anklet and chain to the end of which was 
attached a hea\y weight, usually a round shot. 'J'he Spanish 
used to secure prisoners in bilboes, shackles round the ankles 
secured by a long bar of iron. This form of leg-iron was adopted 
in Engl.ind, and was much employed in the services during the 
17th and 1 8th centuries. An ancient example is preserved in 
the Tov\cr of London. The Ficnch marine still use a kind of 
leg-iion of the bilbo type. 

FEU, in Scotland, the ci^mmoncst mode of land tenure. The 
w'ord is the Scots variant of “ fee ” (q.v ). The relics of the 
feudal system still dominate Scots conveyancing. That system 
has recognized as many as seven forms of tenure — ward, socage, 
mortification, feu, blench, burgag(‘, booking. Ward, the original 
military holding, was abolished in 1747 (20 G. II. c. 20), as an 
effect of the rising of 1745. Socage and mortification have long 
since disappeared. Booking is a conveyance peculiar to the 
borough of Paisley, but does not differ es.sentially from feu. 
Burgage is the system by which land is held in royal boroughs. 
Blench holding is by a nominal payment, as of a penny Scots, or 
a red rose, often only to be rendered upon demand. In feu 
holding there is a substantial annual payment in money or in 
kind in return for the enjoyment of the land. The crown is the 
first overlord or superior, and land is held of it by crown vassals, 
but they in their turn may “ feu ” their land, as it is called, to 
others who become vassals, whilst they themselves are 
mediate overlords or suipferiors ; and this process of sub-infeuda- 
tion n>ayb6 repeated to an indefinite extent. The Conveyancing 
Act renders any clause in a disposition against stib- 

infeudWon null and void. In England on the other hand, since 


1290, when the statute Quta Emplores was passed, sub-infeuda- 
tion is impossible, as the new holder simply effaces the grantor, 
holding by the same title as the grantor himself. Casualties, 
which are a feature of land held in feu, are certain payments 
made to the superior, contingent on the happening of certain 
events. The most important was the payment of an amount 
equal to one year’s feu-duty by a new holder, whether heir or 
purchaser of the feu. The Conveyancing Act of 1874 abolished 
casualties in all feus after that date, and power was given to 
redeem this burden on feus already existing. If the vassal does 
not pay the feu-duty for two years, the superior, among other 
remedies, may obtain by legal process a decree of irritancy, 
whereupon Un^el or forfeiture of the feu follow’s. Previously to 
1832 only the vassals of the crown had votes m parliamentary 
elections for the Scots counties, and this made in favour of sul> 
infeudation as against sale outright. In Orkney and Shetland 
land is still largely possessed as udal property, a holding derived 
or handed down from the time when these islands belonged 
to Norway. Such lands may be converted into feus at the will 
of the proprietor and held from the crown or Lord Dundas. At 
one lime the system of conveyancing by which the transfer 
of feus was effected was curious and complicated, requiring the 
pre.sence of parties on the land itself and the symbolical handing 
over of the property, together with the registration of various 
documents. But legislation since the middle of the igth century 
has changed all that. The system of feuing in Scotland, as 
contrasted wdth that of long leaseholds in England, has tended 
to secure greatiT solidity and firmness in the average buildings 
of the northern country. 

Sue Erskme’s Piuinplc'i’, Bell’s Pumtplcs' Rankiuc, Law of 
Landowut) ship in Scotland 

FEUCHERES, SOPHIE, Baronne de (1795-1S40), Anglo- 
French adventuress, was born at St Helens, Isle of Wight, in 
T795> the daughter of a drunken fisherman named Dawes. 
She grew up in the workhouse, w'cnt up to London as a .servant, 
and became the mistress of the due de Bouibon, afterwards 
prince de Conde. She W'as ambitious, and he had her well 
educated not only m modern languages but, as her evercisc 
books — still extant -show, in Greek and Latin. lie took her 
to Pans and, to prevent seandal and to (jualify her to be received 
at court, had her married in 1818 to Adrien \fictor de Feui litres, 
a major in the Ro\al Guards. The prince provided her dowiy, 
made her husband his aidc-dc-camp and a baron. The baroness, 
pretty and clever, became a person of conserjuenre at the court 
of Louis XVIII. De Eeiichercs, however, finally disi'ovcred 
the relations between his wife and Conde, whom he had been 
assured w'as her father, left her — he obtained a legal separation 
in 1827- and told the king, who thereupon forbade her appear- 
ance at court. Thanks to her influence, however, Conde was 
induced in 1829 to sign a wall bequeathing about ten million 
francs to her, and the rest of his estate- more than &ixty-si-\ 
millions — to the due d’Aumale, fourth son of Louis Iffiilippe. 
Again she was in high favour. Charles X. received her at court, 
Talleyrand visited her, her niece married a marquis and her 
nephew was made a baron. Conde, wearied by his mistress’s 
importunities, and but half pleased by the advance's made him 
by the government of July, hud made up his mind to leave 
France secretly. When on the 27th of August 1830 he was 
found hanging dead from his window, the baroness was suspected 
and an imjuiry was held, but the evidence of death being the 
result of any crime appearing insufficient, she was not prosecuted. 
Hated as she was alike by legitimatists and republicans, life 
in Paris was no longer agreeable for her, and she returned to 
London, where she died in December 1840. 

FEUCHTERSLEBEN, ERNST, Freiherr von (1806-1849), 
Austrian physician, poet and philosopher, was born in Vienna 
on the 29th of April 1806 ; of an old Saxon noble family. He 
attended the “ Theresian Academy ’’ in his native city, and in 
1825 entered its university as a student of medicine. In 1833 
he obtained the degree of doctor of medicine, settled in Vienna as 
a practising surgeon, and in 1834 married. The young doctor 
kept up his connexion with the university, where he lectured, and 
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in 1844 was appointed dean of the faculty of medicine. He 
cultivated the acquaintance of Franz Gnllparzer, Heinrich 
Laube, and other intellectual lights of the Viennese world, 
interested himself greatly m educational matters, and in 1848, 
while refusing the presidency of the ministry of education, 
accepted the appointment of under secretary of state in that 
department. His health, however, gave way, and he died at 
Vienna on the 3rd of September 1849. He was not only a 
clever physician, but a poet of fine aesthetical taste and a 
philosopher. Among his medical works may be mentioned : Uber 
Htppokratische erste Buck von der Dial (Vienna, 1835), 
Arzfe und Publicum (Vienna, 1848) and Lehrbuch dcr drziltchen 
Scelenkmide His poetical works include (.Stutt. 

1836), among which is the well-known beautiful hymn, which 
Mendelssohn set to music, “ Es ist besUmmt tn Goites RatP 
As a philosopher he is best known by his Zur Diateitk dcr Seele 
[Dietetics of the soul] (Vienna, 1838), which attained great 
y3opularity, and the tendency of which, in contrast to Hufeland’s 
Makrobiotik (On the Art of Prolonging Life), is to show the true 
^vay of rendering life haimonious and lovely. This work had 
by 1906 gone into fifty editions. Noteworthy also is his Beitrdge 
zur Ltleratur-, Kunst^ und Lebenstheone (Vienna, 1837-1841), and 
an anthology, Gent der deulschen Klasstkef (Vienna, 1851 ; 
3rd ed. 18O5-1866) 

His colloctod works (with the exception of the purely medical ones) 
weic published in 7 vols. by Fi. Hebbel (Vienna, 1851-1853) Sec 
M. Neckei, “ Ernst von Feuchtcrsleben, der Freund Gnllparzcrs,” 
in the Jahrbnch der Gnllpa) zer Ga^elhchaft, vol 111 (Vhenna, 1893). 

FEUD, animosity, haired, especially a peimanent condition of 
h(/stihties between persons, and hence applied to a state of private 
vvarlare between tribes, clans or families, a “vendetta.’^ The word 
appears in Mid. Kng. as fede, which came through the 0 . Fr. 
from the O. High fehidOj modern Fehde. ddie 0 . teutonic 
fathoj an adjective, the source of feliida, gives the O. Eng. fdh, 
foe. “ Fiend,” originally an enemy (cf. Ger. Feind)^ hcncc the 
enemy of mankind, the devil, and so any evil spirit, is probably 
ciyimecled with the same source. The word fede was of Scottish 
Uidge, but 111 the ibth century took the form foode, jewd in English 
The New English Dichonarv points out that “ feud, fee (Lat. 
jcnduin) couhl not have influenced the change, for it appeals 
filly years later than the first instances of foodcy &c., and w'as 
only used by writers on feudalism.” Fur the etymology ot 

feud ” (feudmn) see Fee, and for its historv sec Feudalism. 

FEUDALISM (from I .ate Lat. feodum or feud urn, a fee or 
fiel ; see Fee). Jn every case of institutional growth in history 
t-so things are to be clearly distinguished from the beginning 
fov a correct understanding of the process and its results. One 
of these IS the change of conditions in the political or social 
environment which made growth necessary. The other is the 
already existing institutions which began to be transtornied to 
meet the new needs. In studying the oiigin and growth ot 
political feudalism, the distinction is easy to make. The .all- 
j)re vailing need of the later Roman and early medieval society 
w'as protection — protection against the sudden attacks of 
invading tribes or revolted peasants, against oppressive neigh- 
bours, against the unwarranted demands of government ofllcers, 
or even against the legal but too heavy exactions of the govern- 
ment itsclt. In the days of the decaying empire and of the 
( haotic German settlement, the weak freeman, the small land- 
owner, was exposed to attack in almost every relation of life 
and on every side. The protection which normally it is the 
business of goveniment to furnish he could no longer obtain. 
He must seek protection elsewhere wdierever he could get it, 
and pay the price demanded for it. This is the great social fact-- 
the failure of government to pcrfoim one of its most primary 
duties, the necessity of finding some substitute m private life — 
extending in greater or less degree through the w'hole formative 
period of feudalism, which explains the transformation of 
institutions that brought it into existence. Similar conditions 
have produced an organization which may be called feudal, in 
various countries, and in widely separated periods of historv'. 
While these different feudal systems hav^e shown a general 
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similarity of organization, there has been also great variation 
in their details, because they have started from different institu- 
tions and developed in different ways. The feudal system 
with which history most concerns itself is that of medieval 
western Europe, and it is that which will be here described. 

The institutions which the need of protection seized upon 
when it first began to turn away from the state were twofold. 
They had both long existed m the private, not public, 
relations of the Romans, and they had up to thn time origin. 
shown no tendency to grow. One of them related to 
the person, to the man himself, without reference to property, 
the other related to land. There are thus distinguished at the 
beginning those two great sides of feudalism which remained t'» 
the end of its history more or less distinct, the personal relation 
and the land relation. The personal institution needs little 
description. It was the Roman patron and client relationshin 
which had remained in existence into the days of the empire, 
in later times less important perhaps legally than socially, ard 
which had been rcintorced m Gaul bv ver) similar practices m 
use among the Celts before their conquest. The description of 
this institution which has come down to us from Roman sources 
of the days when feudalism was beginning is not so detailed 
as we could wish, but wc can see plainly enough that it met a 
frecpient need, that it was called by a new name, the patrocviium, 
and that it was firmly enough entrenched in usage to surMve 
the German comjuest, and to be taken up and continued In 
the conquerors. In its new use, alike in the later Roman and the 
early German state, the landless freeman who could not support 
himself went to some powerful man, stated his need, and offered 
his services, those proper to a freeman, in return for shelter uikI 
support. This transaction, which was called commendation, ga\ e 
rise in the German state to a written contract wduch related the 
facts and provided a penalty for its violation It created a 
relationship of protection and support on one side, and of free 
service on the other. 

The other institution, relating to land, was that known to the 
Roman law as the precanum, a name derived from one of its 
essential features through all its historv% the prayer of the 
suppliant by which the relationship was begun. The precanum 
was a fom^ of renting land not intended primanl\' for income, 
but for use when the lease was made from friendship for example, 
or as a reward, or to secure a debt. Legally its cliaractcristic 
feature w'as that the lessee had no right of any kind against 
the grantor. The owner could call in his land and terminate 
the relation at any time, for any reason, or for none at all 
Even a definite understanding at the outset that the lease might 
be enjoyed to a specified date was no protection ^ It followed 
of course that the heir had no right in the land which his father 
held in this way, nor was the heir ol the donor bound by his fathei s 
act. The legal character of this transaction is summed up in a 
well-known passage in the Digest : — Interdictum de precants 
merito iniroductum est, quia nulla (O nomine ptn^ civths actio 
esiet, inagis emm ad doiiationes et benefun causaniy quam ad 
negoiit conlracli spectat precarti condilio? This may be para- 
phrased as follows ; — The precanum tenant may employ the 
interdict against a third party, because he cannot use the 
ordinary’ civil action, his holding being not a matter of business 
but rather of favour and kindness. It should be nr red that from 
its very beginning the land relationship of feudalism was not 
created primarily for the grantor's income, but that it emphasized 
in the most striking w’ay his continued ownership. 

As used for protection in later Roman days the precanum 
gav^e rise to what was called the commendation of lands, patro- 
cinnim fundorum. The poor Jandowmer, likely to lose all that 
he had from one kind of oppression or another, w'cnt to the great 
landowmer, his neighbour, whose position gave him immunity 
from attack or the powder to prevent official abuses, and begged 
to be protected. The rich man answered, I can only protect nn 
own. Of necessity the poor man must surrender to his powerful 
neighbour the ownership of his lands, which he then received 
back as a precanum — gaining protection during his lifetime 
^ Di^esfy xhn 26. 12. * xlni 26 14, and cf 17. 
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at the cost of hist children, who were left without legal Claim and 
compelled to make tlie best terms they could. ^ Applied to this 
use the precartum found extensive emploment in the last age 
of the cmpiie. The government looked on the practice with 
great disfavour, because it transferred large areas from the easy 
access of the state to an ownership beyond its reach. The laws 
repeatedly forbade it under increasing {penalties, but clearly 
it CQukl nt)t be stopped. The motive was too strong on both 
sides — the need of protection on one side, the natural desire to 
increase large possessions and means of self-defence on the other. ■ 

'fhese practices the Frankish conquerors of Gaul found in ' 
full possession of society w^hen they entered into that province. 

They seem to have undersood them at once, and, like 
much else Roman, to have made them their own with- 
meatT‘ material c hange. The patroammn they were made 
ready to understand by the existence of a somewhat 
similar institution among themselves, the comitaluSj descril^cd 
by Tacitus. In this institution the chief of the tribe, or of some 
plainly marked division of the tril'ie, gathered about himself a 
band of chosen WMinors, who formed a kind of private military 
force and body-guard. The special features of the institution 
WTi'c the strong tic of faith and service which bound the man, 
the supjiort and rcw'ards given by the lord, and the pride of 
both in the relationship. The palrocntutni might well seem to 
the Cicimnn only a form of the comilniu*!, but it was a form which 
presented certain ad\antages in hi.b actual situation. The chief 
of these was perhaps the fact th it it was not confined to king or 
tribal chief, but that every noble was gblc m the Roman practice ' 
to surround himself w'ilh his orgam7cd private army. Probably 
this fact, together with the more general fact of the absorption 
in most things of tlie Ckiinan m the Roman, accounts for the 
substitution of the pairoantiim for the comitatHS which took 
place under the Alcrovingians. 

This change did not occur, however, without some modification 
of the Roman customs. The conn tat ns made contributions of 
its own to future feudalism, to some extent to its institutional 
side, largely to the ideas and spirit w^hich ruled in it. Probably 
the ceremony which grew into feudal hfimage, and the oath of 
fealty, certainly the honounible position of the vassal and his 
pride in the relationship, the strong lie which bound lord and 
man together, and the idea that faith and service w^ere due on 
both sides in equal measuR% we may trace to German sources. 
But we must not forget that the origin of the vassal relationship, 
as an institution, is to be found on Roman and not on German 
.soil. The comitaius developed and modified, it tlid not originate. 
Nor was the feudal svstem established in any sense by the settle- 
ment of the iomilaiwj group on the conquered land. The uniting 
of the personal and the land sides of feudalism came long after 
the conquc'‘t, and m a different way. 

To the prccarium German institutions oflfered no dose parallel. 
Tlie advantages, however, which it afforded were obvious, and 
this side Of feudalism developed as rapidly after the conquest 
as the personal. The new German noble was as eager to extend 
the size of his lands and to increase the numbers of his dependants 
as the Roman liad been. The newv German government furnished 
no better protortion from local violence, noi was it able any more 
eflectivcl}’ to chock the practices W'hich were creating feudalism ; 
indeed for a long lime it made no attempt to do so. Precartum 
and patron mum easily passed from the Roman empire to the 
I'rankish kingdom, and liccame as firmly rooted in the new 
society as they had ever been in the cdd. Up to this point we 
have seen only tlie small landowner and the landless man enter- 
ing into these relations. Feudalism could not he established, 
however, until the great of the land had adopted them for 
th< msclves, and had begun to enter the clientage of others and 
to hold lands b\ the prccarjinn tenure. Thv^ first step towards 
this result was easily and quickly taken. The same class con- 
tinued to furnish the king’s men, and to form his household and 
body-guard w'hether the relation was that of the pairncintum or 
the comitaius, and to be mndc noble liy entering into it. It was 
later that they Ixx'ame clients of one another, and in part at 
’ Sal\ lan, />!* Ihi^v 8, ed Halm, p 62, 


least .as a iresult of their adoption of the precariwn tenuie. In 
this latter step the influence of the Church rather than of the king 
seems to have been effective. The large estates winch ,piou|^ 
intentions had bestowed on the Church it was not allowed to 
alienate. It could most easily make them*^ useful to. gain the 
influence and support which it needed, and to provide for the 
public functions which fell to its share, by employing tlie fre^ 
carium tenure. On tlie otlicr side, the great men coveted the 
wide estatc.s of bishop and abbot, and were ready without 
persuasion to annex portions of them to their own on the easy 
terms of this tenure, not always indeed deserved by the holder,, 
or able to be enforced by the Church. The employment of the 
ptecarium by the Church seems to ha\e been one of the surest 
means by which this form of landholding was carried over 
horn the Romans to the Frankish period and developed into 
new forms. It came to be made by degrees the subject of 
written contract, by which the rights of the holder were more 
definitely defined and protected than had liecn the case in 
Roman law. The length of time for which the hoUhng should 
last came to be specified, at first for a term of years and then fur 
life, and some payment to the grantor was provided for, not 
pretending to represent the economic value of the land, but only 
to serve as a mark of his continued ownership. 

Thc.se changes characterize the Mero\ ingmn age of Frankish 
history. That period had practically ended, however, before 
these two institutions showed any tendency to join together 
as they were joined in later feudalism. Nor had the king up 
to that time exerted any appaient influcnre on the processes 
that were going forward. Grants of land of the Merovingian 
kings had earned with them ownership and not a limited right, 
and the king’s patrvcinium had not widened in extent in the 
direction of the later vassal relation. It was the advent of the 
Carolingian princes and the difficulties which they had to over- 
come that carried these institutions a stage further forward. 
Making their way up from a position among the nobility to 
be the rulers of tlie land, and finally to supplant the kings, the 
'Carolingians had especial need of resources from which to 
purchase and reward faithful support. This need was greatly in- 
creased when the Arab attack on southern Gaul forced them to 
transform a large part of the old Frankish foot army into cavalr)\- 
The fundamental principle of the Frankish military .system, that 
the man served at his own expense, was still unchanged. It 
had indeed begun to break down under the strain of frequent 
and distant campaigns, but it was long before it was changc’d as 
the recognized rule of medieval service. If now^ in addition 
to his own expenses, the soldier must provide a liorse and its 
keeping, the system was likely to break down altogether. It 
was this problem which led to the next step. To solve it the 
early Carolingian princes, especially Charles Martel, who found 
the royal domains exhausted and their own inadequate, gra.sjied 
at the land of the Church. Here was enough to endow an arm\, 
if some means could be devised to permit its use. This means 
was found in the ‘tenure. Keeping alive, as it did, the 

fact of the grantor’s ownership, it did not in form deprive the 
Church of the land. » Recognizing that ownership by a small 
payment only, not corresponding to the value of the land, it 
left the larger part of the income to meet the need which had 
arisen. At the same time undoubtedly the new holder of the 
land, if not already the vassal of the prince, was Obliged to 
become so and to assume an obligation of service with a mounted 
force when called upon.® This expedient .seems to have solved 
the problem. It gave rise to the numerous ptreariae verho regis, 
of the Church records, and to the condemnation of ('harles 
Martel in the visions of the clergy to worse difficulties in the 
future life than he had overcome in this. The most important 
consequences of the expedient, however, were not intended or 
[ perceived at the lime. It brought together the two sides of 
feudalism, vassalage and benefice, as they were now commonly 
called, and from this age their union into what is really a single 

® H. Brunner, Zeitsthr. der sav. Sti/t fur Rechtsge^chichte, Germ. 
Abtli vin T-38 (1887) Also in his Porschitngen, 39-74 {1804). 

* See F Hahn, KCm^ge der Gemian^n, \iii 2, gaff 
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/mstitutioa MW it emphasiz^ed tnilitary service as m' 

•essential abligatioa^f the vassal j. and ^t spread the vassal 
relation between iintlidual prjopuetors and (the sovereign widety' 
over rtbue stiite. ^ i 

In the -period thahUowed, the reign of Charlemagne and the 
later Garolingian .agicontinned necessities, military and civil, 
forced rthe kings to ^ognbe these jnew institutions more fully, 
even when slanclinim a 'position between tlie government 
and the subject, iutcepting the public duties of the latter. 
The incipient feudal konihad not been slow ito take, advantage 
of the break -^down othe old German military system. As in 
the last days of the Rtian empire the poor landowner had found 
his only refuge from he exactions of the government in the 
protection of the sena|r, who could in some way obtain exemp- 
tioiis, so the poor could escape the ruinous demands of 
military service only h^iubmitting himself and his lands to .the 
count, Who did not hes^tc on his side .to force such submission. 
Charlemagne legislated ith vigour against this tendency, trying 
to make it easier for th^qr freeman to fulfil his miUtary duties 
directly to the state, an to forbid the misuse of power by the 
rich, but he was not moiTBuccessful than the Roman government 
had been in a like attnpt. Finally the king found himself 
compelled to rcpgnize listing facts, to lay upon the lord the 
duty of producing his i)jn in tlic field and to allow him to 
appear as their comm«and^ This solved the difliculty of military 
service apparently, but wit decisive consequences. It completed 
the transformation of tin army into a vassal army ; it com- 
pleted the recognition of fudalism !)y the state, as a legitimate 
relation between different imks of tlie people ; and it recognized 
the transformation in a gri^t number of cases of a public duty 
into a private obligation. ^ 

In the meantime anothei institution had grown up in this 
Franco-^Roman society, whth probably began and certainly 
assisted in another transfomalion of the same kind. This 
is the immunity, Suggestei probably by Roman practices, 
possibly developed directly from them, it received a great 
extension in the Merovingiaiiperiod, at first and especially in 
the intere.st of the Churdi, butsoon of lay land^^holders. By the 
grant of an immunity to a proptetor the royal ofiicers,thc count 
and his representative^?, were brbidden to enter bis lands to 
exercise any public function thetj. The duties which the count 
shoukl perform passed to the pi'^prietor, who now jrepresented 
the government for all his tenaiiti free. and unfree. Apparently 
no modification of the royal nghns was intended by this 
arrangement, but the beginning df a great change had ,really 
been made. The king might still .receive the same revenues 
and the same services from the district held by the lord as 
formerly, but for their payment a prvate person in his capacity 
as overlord was now responsible. Iln the course of a long 
period characterized by a weak central government, it was 
not difficult to enlarge the rights which the lord thus 
obtained, to exclude even the king's personal authority from the 
immunity, and to translate the duties and payments which the 
tenant had onoe owed to the stat(‘ into obligations which he 
owed to his lord, even finally into iiiciccnts of his tenure. The 
most important public function whose transformation into a 
private possession was assisted by the growth of the immunity 
was the judicial. This. process had probably already begun m.a 
small way in the growth of institutions which belong to the 
economic side of feudalism, the organization of agriculture 
on the great estates Even in Roman days the proprietor had 
exercised a jurisdiction over the disputes of his unfree tenants. 
Whether this could by its own growth liave been extended .over 
his free tenants and carried so far as to absorb a! local court, 
like that of the hundred, into private possession, is not certain. 
It seems probable that it could. But in any case, the (immunity 
easily carried the development of private jurisdiction through 
these stages. The lord’s court took the place of the public 
court in cixdl, and even by degrees m criminal cases. The 
plaintiff, oven if he were under another lord, was obliged to sue 
in thC' court of the defeaidant’sdord, ;an(l the portion of the fine 
* F, Daim, \Ki>Htge dcr Gcrman&n, viii, z, 197. 


fpr a breach of the peace wlpch should have gone to the state 
.went .in the end to the lord. 

The transfer of the judicial process, and of the financial and 
administrative sides of the government as well, into private 
possession, was .not, however, accomplished entirely by the road 
of the immunity. As governim-nt wxakcncd after the stroqg 
days of Charlemagne, and disorder, invasion, and the difficulty 
of intercommunication tended to throw the locality more and 
more upon its own resources, the officer who had once been the 
means of centralization, the count, found success in the effort 
for independence which even Charlemagne had scarcely overcome. 
Hje was able to throw off responsibility to any central authority, 
and to exercise the powers which had been committed to him as 
an agent of the king, as if they were his own private possession. 
Nor wa.s the king’s aid lacking to this method of dividing up the 
royal authority, any more than to the immunity, for it became 
a vfrequent practice to make the administrative office into .a 
fiof, and to grant it to be held in ll\at form of property by the 
count. In this way the feudal county, or duchy, formed itself, 
corresponding in most cases only loughly to the old administra- 
tive diyisioas of the state, for within the bounds of the county 
there had often formed prhate feudal possesi»iQns too powerful 
to be ;forced into dependence upon the count, sometimes the 
vice-comes had followed the count’s example, and often, on the 
other hand, the count had attached to his county like private 
possessions of lus own lying outside its boundaries. In time 
the private lord, who had nexer been an uffiier of the state, 
assumed the old .administrative titles and called himself count 
or viscount, and perhaps with some sort of right, for his pasition 
in ,his territories, through the development of the immunity, 
did not differ from that now held by the .man who had bpen 
originally a count. 

In these two w'ays then the feudal system xvas formed, and 
took possession of the state tcmtorially, and of its functions in 
govcrnn>ent. *Its earliest stiige of growth was that of the prix^te 
possession only. Under a go\ eminent too weak to preserve 
order, the great landowner foimcd his estate into a little territory 
which could defend itself. Ills smaller neighbours xvho needed 
protection came to him for it. lie forced them to become his 
dependants jn return under a, great variety of forms, hut especially 
developing thereby the precar mm land tenure and the pa^ocimum 
personal service, and organizing a private jurisdiction oxer his 
tenants, and a private army for defence. Finally he secured 
from the king an immunity which excluded the royal officers 
from his lands and made him a (juasi-rcpresentative of the state. 
In tlie meantime his neighbour the count had been following 
a similar process, and , in addition he had enjoyed considerable 
advantages of his own. His right to, exact military, financial 
and judicial duties for the state he had used to force men to 
liecpme .his dependants, and then he liad ^tood between them 
and the slate, freeing them from burdens which he threw* with 
increased weight upon those xvho still stood outside his personal 
protection. In ignorance of their dvanger, and later in despair 
of getting pubhe servues adequately performed in any .other 
way, the kings first adopted for themselves some of the forms 
and practices which 1 had thus grown up, and by degrees recog- 
nized them as legally proper for all classes. It proved to be 
easier to hold the lord responsible for the public duties of all 
his dependants l^ecause he was the king's x'assal and by attachbg 
them as conditions to the benefices which he held, than to 
enforce them directly upon every subject. 

When tbii stage was reached the formative age of feudalism 
may be considered at an end. When the government of the 
state had entered into feudalism, and the king was as much 
senior king; when the vassal relationship was ictogni/cd 
as a proper and legal foundation of public duties ; when the two 
separate sides of early feudalism were united as the almost 
iinbersal rule, so that a man received a fief because he owed a 
vassal’s duties, or looked at in the other and finall}* prevailing 
way, that he owed a vassals duties because he had received a 
fief ; and finally, when the old idea of the temporary character 
of the precartum tenure was lost sight of, and the right of the 
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vassal’s heir to receive his father^s holding was recognized as the 
general rule — then the feudal system may be called full grown. 
Not that the age of growth was really over. Feudal history 
was always a becoming, always a gradual passing from one stage 
to another, so long as feudalism continued to form the main 
organization of society. But we may say that the formative 
age was over when these features of the system had combined 
to be its charactenst ic marks. What follows is rather a perfection 
of details in the direction of logical completeness. To assign 
any specific date to the end of this formative age is of course 
impossible, but meaning by the end what has just been stated, 
we shall not he far wrong if we place it somewhere near the 
beginning of the loth century. 

Before we leave the history of feudal origins another word is 
necessary. We have traced a definite line of descent for feudal 
institutions from Roman days through the Merovingian and 
Carolingian ages to the loth century. That line of descent can 
be made out with convincing clearness and with no particular 
difficulty from epoch to epoch, from the precanum and the 
patrocimuniy through the benefice and commendation, to the 
fief and vassalage. But the definiteness of this line should not 
cause us to ov-erlook the fact that there was during these centuries 
much confusion of custom and practice. All round and about 
this line of descent there was a crowd of varying forms branching 
off more or less widely from the main stem, different kinds of 
commendation, different forms of precanum, some of which 
varied greatly from that through which the fief descends, and 
some of which survived in much the old character and under the 
old name for a long time after later feudalism was definitely 
established.^ The variety and seeming confusion which reign 
in feudal society, under uniform controlling principles, rule also 
in the ages of beginning. It is easy to lose one’s bearings by 
over-emphasizing the importance of variation and exception. 
It IS indeed true that what was the exception, ^he temporary 
offshoot, might have become the main line. It would then have 
produced a system which would have been feudal, in the wide 
sense of the term, but it would have been marked by different 
characteristics, it would have operated in a somewhat different 
way. The crowd of varying forms should not prevent us from 
seeing that we can trace through their confusion the line along 
which the characteristic traits and institutions of European 
feudalism, as it actually was, were growing constantly more 
distinct.- That is the line of the origin of the feudal system. 
(See also France : T,aw and Institutions ) 

The growth which we have traced took place within the 
Frankish empire. When we turn to Anglo-.Saxon England we 
Reauita ia ^ different situation and a different result. There 
Baztand* and patroamum were lacking. Certain 

forms of personal commendation did develop, certain 
forms of dependent land tenure came into use. These do not 
show, however, the characteristic marks of the actual line of 
feudal descent. They belong rather in the varying forms around 
that line. Scholars are not yet agreed as to what would have 
been their lesult if their natural development had not been cut 
off by the violent introduction of Frankish feudalism with the 
Norman conquest, whether the historical feudal system, or a 
feudal system in the general .sense. To the writer it seems clear 
that the latter is the most that can be asserted. They were forms 
which may rightly be called feudal, but only^n the wider meaning 
in which we speak of the feudalism of Japan, or of Central Africa, 
not in the sense of 12th-century European feudalism; Saxon 
commen<ldtion may rightly be called vassalage, but only as 
looking I rack to the early Frankish use of the term for many 
varying forms of practice, not as looking forward to the later 
and more definite usage of completed feudalism ; and such use 
of the terms feudal and vassalage is sure to be misleading. It 
is better to sav that European feudalism is not to he found in 
EiSfland before the Conquest, not even in its beginnings. If 

' G. Waitz, Deutsche, y^rfassuufis^eschuhte^ vi 112 ff (1896). 
Most fully dcscnbcii m GjScehgrr, Die soziale u polttxsche Bedeutung 
d. Gruudherrschaft tm friViereo Alittelalter '{njo^), 

^ F Dahn, Kontge, vni 2, 8f)-9o ; 95. 


these had really been in existence it woi require no argumeiK 
to show the fact. There is no trace of t distinctive marks of 
Frankish feudalism in Saxon England not where military 
service may be thought to rest upon tMapd, nor even in the 
rare cases where the tenant seems to somto be made responsible 
for It, for between these cases as they arecscribed in the original 
accounts, legally interpreted, and the Idal conception of the 
vassal’s military service, there is a greatulf. 

In turning from the origin of feudalis to a description of the 
completed system one is inevitably remded of the words with 
which de Qumccy opens the second pi: of his essay 
on style. He says: “It is a naturaJ’esource that 
whatsoever we find it difficult to iiestigate as a 
result, we endeavour to follow as a ^)wth. Failing 
analytically to probe its nature, historilly we seek relief to our 
perplexities by tracing its origin. . . Thus for instance when 
any feudal institution (be it Gothic, orman, or Anglo-Saxon) 
eludes our deciphering faculty from imperfect records of its 
use and operation, then we endcavo" conjecturally to amend 
our knowledge by watching the cirimstances in which that 
institution arose.” The temptation tusc the larger part of any 
space allotted to the history of fcilalism for a di.scussion of 
origins does not arise alone from grcjer interest m that phase of 
the subject. It is almost impossib even with the most dis- 
criminating care to give a brief accunt of completed feudalism 
and convey no wrong impression. We use the term “ feudal 
system ” for convenience sake, hutvith a degree of impropriety 
if it conveys the meaning “ systcmtic.” Feudalism in its most 
flourishing age was anything but /slematic. It was confusion 
roughly organized Great divcsity prevailed Everywhere, 
and we should not be surprised J find some different fact or 
custom in every lordship. AnglaVorman feudalism attained a 
logical comfficteness and a unilojnity of practice which, m the 
feudal age proper, can hardly b found elsewhere through so 
large a territory ; hut in Anglo-Iorman feudalism the exception 
holds perhaps as large a place asdie regular, and the uniformity 
itself was due to the most scriois of exceptions from the feudal 
point of view — centralization unier a powerful monarchy. 

But too great emphasis upoi variation conveys also a wrong 
impression. Underlying all tie apparent confusion of fact tuid 
practice were certain fundanental principles and relationships, 
which were alike everywhen, and which really gave shape to 
everything that was feudal, no matter what its form might be. 
The chief of these are the fc-llowing ; the relation of vassal and 
lord ; the principle that every holder of land is a tenant and not 
an owner, until the highest rank is reached, sometimes even the 
conception rules in that rank ; that the tenure by which a thing 
of value is held is one of lionourable service, not intended to be 
economic, but moral and political in character ; the principle 
of mutual obligations of loyalty, protection and service binding 
together all the ranks of this society from the highest to the 
lowest ; and the principle of (5Dntract between lord and tenant, 
as determining all richts, controlling their modification, and 
forming the foundation of all law. There was actually in fact 
and practice a larger uniformity thayi this short list implies, 
because these principles tended to express themselves in similar 
forms, and because historical derivation from a common source 
in Frankish feudalism tended to preserve some degree of uni- 
formity in the more important u.sages. 

The foundation of the feudal relationship proper was the fief, 
which was usually land, but might be any desirable thing, as an 
office, a revenue in money or kind, the right to collect a toll, 
or operate a mill. In return for the fef, the man became the 
vassal of his lord ; he knelt I'^efore him, and, with his hands 
between his lord’s hands, promised him fealty and service ; he 
rose to his feet and took the oath of fealty which bound him to 
the obligations he had assumed in homage ; he received from 
his lord ceremonial investiture with the fef. The faithful 
performance of all the duties he had assumed in homage con- 
stituted the vassal’s right and title to his fief. So long as they 
were fulfilled, he, and his heir after him, held the fief as his 
property, practically and in relation to all under tenants as if 
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he were the owner, the ceremony of homage and investiture, 
which is the creati^ contract of feudalism, the obligations 
assumed by the twqarties were, as a rule, not specified m 
exact terms. They fe determined by local custom. What 
they were, however, ts as well known, as capable of proof, 
and as adec|uate a elk on innovation by either party, as if 
committed to wntinaln many point? of detail the vassal’s 
service-i differed wid^n different parts of the feudal world. 
We may say, howevethat they fall into two classes, general 
and specific. The gcntl included all that might come under 
the idea of loyalty, j^ing the lord s interests, keeping his 
secrets, betiaymg the jiis of his enemies, protecting his family, 
&c. The specific servic|ire capable of more definite statement, 
and they usually receiv exact definition in custom and some- 
times in written docun^ts. The most characteristic of these 
was the military scr\ii which included appearance in the 
field on summons with a'l tain force, often armed in a specified 
way, and remaining a spified length of time. It often in( luded 
also the duty of guardin^he lord's castle, and of holding one’s 
own castle subject to thelans of the loid for the defence of his 
fief. Hardly less characto^tic was couit service, winch included 
the duty of heljiing to fcii the court on summons, of taking 
one’s own cases to that nrt instead cf to some other, and of 
.submitting to its judgmenl The duty of giving the lord advice 
was ()ft< n demanded and .1 filled in sessions of the court, and 
m these feudal courts theibligations of lord and vassal weic 
enforced, with an ultimat appeal to war. Under this head 
may be enumerated also le financial duties of the vassal, 
though these w'ere not regared by the feudal law as of the nature 
of the tenure, /.c. fnliire to pg them did not lead to confiscation, 
but thev were coll(‘ctcd bysuil and distraint like any debt. 
They <Ik 1 not have their oiigi m economic considerations, but 
were either intended to man the vassal’s tenant relation, like 
the relief, or U) be a part of js service, like the aid, that is, he 
was held to come to the aid { Ins lord in a case of financial as 
of military neccss’ty. The r^cf was a sum paid by the heir 
for the lord's recognition of hi suet c^sion. 1'hc aids were paid 
on a few octasions, dctctmineUiy (ustoin, whete the lord was 
put to unusual expense, as lor ransom when raiituretl by the 
f'nemy, or for ^hc knighting of us eldest son There was great 
variety regarding the occasion aid aniounl of these payments, 
.ind in some parts of the feudal Vorld they did not exist at all. 
'fhe most lunative of tiie lorj s rights veic waidship and 
marriage, but the feudal theory tJi aKo w.is non-economit. 
The fief fell into the hantL^ ol the lord and he cpjox ed its re\ enues 
(luiing the minority ot the heir, Ivcaifi^c the minor could not 
perform the duties by which it wis ludd. 'Ihe heirc'^s must 
marry as the lord wished, because Le had a rigid to know that 
the holder of the fief could meet the obligations resting upon 
it. ^ Both wardship and marriage wrre, however, valuable lights 
which the lord could exorcise himwlf or Svdl to otheis. These 
were bv no means the only I'fghts ami duties which could be 
de.scrihed as existing in feudalism, but thi y are the most char- 
acteristic , and on them, or some of them, as a foimdalion, the 
whole structure of feudal obligation w.is Imilt, however detailed. 

Ideafiy regarded, leudalnm covered Burcjpc with a network 
of these fiefs, rising in graded ranks one above the other from 
the smallest, the knight's fee, at the bottom, to the king at the 
top, who wa? the supreme landowner, cr who held the kingdom 
from Goci .\ctuallv not even in tlici most regular of feudal 
countries, like England or Gerniany, \<as there anv fixed grada- 
tion of rank, titles or size. A knight might hold directly of the 
king, a count of a viscount, a bishop of an abbot, or the king 
himself of one of his own vassals, or even of a vassal’s vassal, 
and in return his vassahs vassal miehl held another fief directly 
of him. The case of the count of ('hampagne, one of the peers 
of France, is a famous example. His great territorv was held 
only in small part of the king of France He held a portion of 
a foreign sovereign, the emperor, and other portion? of the duke 
of Burgundy, of two archbishops, of four bishops, and of the abbot 
of St Denis. Frequently did great lay lords, as in this case, 
hold lauds by feudal tenure of ecclesiastics. 
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It is now possible perhaps to get some idea of the way in which 
the government of a feudal country was operated. The early 
German governments whose chief functions, military, judicial, 
financial, legislative, were earned on by the freemen of the nation 
because they were members of the body politic, and were per- 
formed as duties owed to the community for its defence and 
sustenance, no longer existed. New forms of organization had 
arisen in which indeed these ciinceptions had not entirely 
disappeared, but in which in the vast majority of cases a wholly 
different idea of the ground of service and obligation prevailed. 
Superficially, for example, the feudal court differed hut little 
from Its Teutonic predecessor. It was still an assembly court. 
Its procedure was almost the same as the earlier. It often 
included the same classes of men. Saxon W itenagemot and 
Norman Curia rev^n seem very much alike. But the members 
of the feudal couit met, not to fulfil a duty owed to the com- 
munity, but a private obligation whuh they had assumed in 
return for the fiefs they hokl, and in the history of institutions 
It IS differences of this sort which are the determining principles. 
The feudal slate was one in which, as it has been said, pn\ate 
law had usurped the place ot public law. Public duly had become 
private obligation. 'J’o undei stand the feudal stale it is essential 
to make clear to one's mind that all sorts of services, whah men 
ordinarilv owe to the public or to one another, w'cre tianslaled 
into a form of rent paid for the use of land, and defined and 
cnf()’*cc*d by a pi ivatc contract. In cv er^ feudal count i y, liowev er, 
something of the earlier conception siii vi\ cd. A general military 
levy was occasionally made. Something like taxation occasionally 
or( urred, though the government was usually sti‘'tdincd by the 
scanty feudal payments, by the proceeds of justice and by the 
income of domain manors. Ai)out the ollice of king mc^re of 
this earlier conception gathered than elsewhere m the state, 
and giadually grewv, aided not merely by traditional ideas, but 
by the a(ti\e mfiuen(e of the Bible, and soon of the Roman law. 
The kmgshipi' foimed the nucleus of new governments as the 
feudal system passeil away. 

Actual government m tlie feudal age was primitive and un- 
differentiated. Its chief and aim()>t only organ, for kingdom 
and barony alike, was the cima a cniirl formed of the \a^^a!s. 
This acted at once and without any consuoinness of difference 
of function,* as iiuhnarv, as legislatuie, m sk) fu' as there wa^ 
any in the feudal period, and as council, ami il cxen ised final 
supervision and c<*ntiol oNcr revTuue and administration. 
Almost all the institutions of modem states go Icicle to the 
curia rci^is, branching off from it at dittcrent dates as the growing 
complexity of busini^s forced differentiation of function and 
personnel. In action it wat* an assembly court, deciding all 
questions by discussion and the w^eight of opinion, though it" 
decisions obtained their l(*gal \alidit\ by the formal pronuncia 
tion of the presiding member, : c. oi the loid whose court it was, 
It can readily be seen that in a government of this kind the 
essential ojierative element was the baton. So long as th( 
government remained dependent on the banai, it lemainec 
feudal in its charactei . W hen conditions so changed that govern 
ment could free itself from its dependence on the baron, fctidalisn 
disappeared as the organization of six lely ; when a professiona 
class arose to form the judiciary, w'hcn the increased cirdilatioi 
of money made regular taxation possible and enabled the govern 
ment to buy military and other service^, and when better mean 
of intercommunication and the growth of (ommon ideas mad 
a wide centralization possible and likely to be permanent 
Feudalism had performed a great service, during an age c 
disintegration, bv maintaining a general framework of govern 
ment, while allowing the locality to protect and care for irsell 
When the function of protection and local supervision could b 
resumed by the general government the feudal age ended. I 
nearly all the states of Europe this end was reached during, c 
by the close of, the 13th century. 

At the moment, however, when feudalism was disappcann 
as the organization of society, it gave rise to results which in 
sense continued it into after ages and even to our own d.i> 
One of these results was the system of law which it crcatcc 
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As feudalism passed fr6m its agfe of suprtmacy ifttiO ite* aigc 
of decline, its ctiStoms tended to crystalliJse into fixed forms. 

At the same time ii class of men arose interested in 
these forms for their own sake, professional lawyers 
BUfvhMi, jtidges, who wrote clown for their own and others^ 
use the feudal usages with which they were familiar. 
The great age of these codes was the T3th century, and especially 
the second half of it The codes in their turn tended still further 
to harden these usages into fixed forms, and we may date from 
the end of the ijih century an age of feudal law regulating 
especially the holding and transfer of land, and much more 
uniform in character than the law of the feudal age proper. 
This was particularly the case in parts of France and Germany 
where feudalism continued to regulate the property relations 
of lords and vassals longer than elsewhere, and where the under- 
lying economic feudalism remained in large part unchanged. 
In this later pseudo-feudalism, however, the political had given 
way to the economic, and (u stems which had once had no 
economic significance came to ha\e that only. 

Feudalism formed the starting-point also of the later social 
nobilities of Europe. They drew from it their titles and ranks 
and many of their regulative ideas, though these were formed 
into more definite and regular systems than ever existed m 
feudalism proper. It was often the policy of kings to increase 
the social privileges and legal exemptions of the nobility while 
taking away all political power, so that it is necessary in the 
history of institutions to distinguish sharply between these 
nobilities and the feudal baronage proper. It is only in certain 
backward parts of Europe that the terms feudal and baronage 
in any technical sense can be used of the nobility of the T5th 
century. (g B A ) 
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institutions pobtiques do Vantienne France {Les Ortgines du sysUme 
feodal, 1890, Les Transformations dc la royauU pindant Vfpoque 
carolingiennc, 1892) , A T.uclvairc, Histoire des institutions nwnar- 
chtques de la France sous les premiers CapHiens, gSj-iiSo (2nd ed , 
i8<^) , and Manuei des institutions fran^aises • p 4 riode des CapHiens 
directs (1892) , J Flach, Lts Ongines de I'anaenne France (188G- 
1893) , Paul Viollet, Droit public Ht<:toires des institutions polittques 
ct administratives de la Trance (i 890-1 S98) ; and Henri S^e, Les 
classed furales et le rfgime domanial (1901) 

For Gennany see G Waitz, Deutsche VerfassungsgescJnchte (Kiel 
and Berlin, 1H44 foil.) ; H. Brunner, GrundzUge der deutschen 
Recktsgeschichte (I^cipzig, 1901) , V. Meuzcl, Die Entstehvmg des 
Lehenswesens (Beilin, 1890) , and G, L. von Maurer's w'orks on the 
early institutions of the Germans 

FEUERBACH, ANSELM (uS^q-iSSo), German painter, born 
at .Spires, the son of a w’cll-known archaeologist, was the leading 
classicist painter of the German i9th-ccntufy school. He was 
the first to reali/e the danger arising from contempt of technique, 
that mastery of craftsmanship was needed to express even the 


lofddst ideas, and that an' ill-drawn coVod cartoon can xwver' 
be the stfpireme achievement in art. Afthaving parsed through' 
tdie art schools of Dusseldorf and Mun;, he went to Antwerp 
and subsequently to Paris, w'hcre he b^hted by the teaching 
of ('nature, and produced his first marpiece, Hafiz at the 
Fountain ” in 1852. He subsequcntlworkcd at Karlsruhe, 
Venice (where he fell under the spell 1 the greatest school of 
colourists), Rome and Vienna. Ile^as steeped in classic 
knowledge, and his figure conipOsitis have the statuesque 
dignity and simplicity of Greek artklisappointcd with the 
reception given in Vienna to his defn of “ 'J'he Fall of the 
Titans for the ceiling of the Museuitf Modelling, he went to 
live in Venire, where he died in t88o. <is works are to be found 
at the leading public galleries of Geiany ; Stuttgart has his 
“ Iphigenia ; Karlsruhe, the “ Dantat Ravenna ” ; Munich, 
the “ Medea ; and Berlin, “ The Ccert,’' his last important 
picture. Among his chief works arclso The Battle of the 
Amazons,” ‘‘ PieU\,” “ The Svmpo«?m of Plato,” “ Orpheus 
and Eurydice ” and Ariosto in the ark of Ferrara.’’ 

FEUERBACH, LUDWIG ANDRES (1804-1872), German 
jihilosopher, fourth son of the eminenfurist (sec below), was born 
at Landshut in Bavaria on the 28thi July 1804. lie matricu- 
lated at Heidelberg wuth the inlentiopf pursuing an ecclesiastical 
career. Through the influence oFrof. Daub he w’as led to 
an interest in the then prcdominal jihilosophy of ITcgel end, 
in spite of his father’s opposition, ^♦lt to Berlin to study under 
the master himself. After two ye^’ disciplcship the ll(‘gclian 
influence liegan to slacken. “ Thoogy,” he wrote to a Iriend, 

“ I can bring myself to study no ^ore. 1 long to take nature 
to my heart, that nature Indore vosc depth the faint-hearted 
theologian shrinks back ; and wh nature man, man in his 
entire quality.” These w'ords arC' key to Feuerbach’s develop- 
ment. He completed his educatiP at Erlangen with the study 
of natural science. His first bok, published anonymously, 
Gedanken uber Tod und U nsierhchkeit (1830, 3rd cd. 1876), 
contains an attack upon personahminortality and an advocacy 
of the Spmozistic immortality o£*eabsorption in nature. These 
principles, combined wdth his imbaiTassed manner of public 
speaking, debarred him from academic advancement. After 
some years of struggling, duringyhich he published his Geschichte 
der neueren Phtlosophie (2 voW, 1833-1837, 2nd ed. 184.1), and 
Ahdlard und Helotse (1834, 3ri ed. 1877), he married in 1837 
and lived a rural existence it Bruckberg near Nuremberg, 
supported by his wife’s share n a small porcelain factory. In 
two works of this period, Pie're Bayle (1838) and Philosophic 
und Christentum (1839), which deal largely with theolog)", he 
held that he had proved “that Christianity has in fact long 
vanished not only from the reason but from the life of mankind, 
that It is nothing more thani a fixed idea ” in flagrant contra- 
diction to the distinctive Jea^ures of contemporary civilization. 
This attack is followed up in his most important work, Das 
JVesen des Chruteniums > (1841), which was translated into 
English {The Essence of Ruligiony by George Eliot, 1853, 2nd ed. 
1881), French and Russian. Its aim may be described shortly 
as an effort to humanize theology. He lays it down that man, 
so far as he is rational, is to himself his own object of thought. 
Religion is consciousnets of the infinite. Religion therefore 
is “ nothing else than tlie consciousness of the infinity of the 
consciousness ; or, in the consciousness of the infinite, the 
conscious subject has fo’* his object the infinity of his own 
nature.” Thus God is nothing else than man : he is, so to speak, 
the outward projection of man’s inward nature. In part 1 of 
his book he develops what he calls the “ true or anthropological 
essence of religion.” Treating of God in his various aspects 
“ as a being of the understanding,” “ as a moral being or law,” 
“ as love ” and so on, Feuerbach shows that in every aspect God 
corresponds to some feature or need of human nature. If 
man is to find contentment in God, he must find himself in Clod.” 
In part 2 he discusses the “ false or theological essence of religion,” 
t.e. the view which regards God as having a separate existence 
over against man. Hence arise various mistaken beliefs, such 
us the belief in revelation which not only injures the moral 
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sense, but also poisons, nay destroys, the diyinost feeling, in 
xnan, the sense of ti'uth,” and the belief in sacraments siuch as 
tlie Lord’s Supper, a piece of religious materialism of which “ the 
necessary consequences ‘are superstition and immorality/’ 
In spite of many admirable qualities both of style and matter 
the Es^ice of Christtanily has never made much impression 
upon British thought. To treat the actual forms of religion 
as expressions of our various human needs is a fruitful idea 
wJjich deserves fuller development than it has yet received ; 
but Feuerbach's treatment of it is fatally vitiated by his sub- 
jectivism. Feuerbach denied that he was rightly called an 
atheist, but the denial Is merely verbal ; what he rails “ tlicism ” 
is atheism in the ordinary sense. Feuerbach labours under the 
same difficulty as Fichte ; both thinkers strive in, vain to rc- 
roiicilc the religious consciousness with subjectivism. 

Iiuring the troubles of 1848-1849 Feuerbach's attack upon 
orthodoxy made him something of a hero with the revolutionary 
party , but he never threw himself into the political movement, 
and indeed liad not the qualities of a popular leader. During the 
pc nod of llic dirt of Frankfort he had given public leclurrs on 
religion at 1 fcidelberg. When the diet closed he withdrew to 
Bnickber^ and occupied himself partly with scientific study, 
partly with the composition of his The-o^onie (1857). In i860 he 
vvu.s compelled by the f.iilure of the porcelain factory to leave 
BruddMug, and he would have suffered the extremity of want 
but for the assistance of friends supplemented by a public 
subscription. His last book, Goitheil, Freiheit nnd Unslctblulikcil, 
aymcvired in x366 (2nd ed., 1890). After a long period of decay he 
died on the 13th of .Srptcinber 1872. 

lAuerbach’s influence has beiii greatest upon the «anti- 
Fhnsliaii theologitins such as D. F Strauss, the author of the 
Lt'hen Jesu, and Bruno Bauer, who like Feuerbach himself had 
passed t)ver from Hegelianism to a form of naturalism. But 
many of his id(Ms were taken up by those who, like Arnold Ruge, 
had entered into the struggle between church and state m 
<>'rmany, and tho.se who, like F. Engels and Karl Marx, were 
leaders in the revolt of labour against the power of capital. Ills 
w'oik was too deliberately unsystematic (“ keine Philosophic ist 
me me Philosophic ") ever to make him a power in philosophy. 
He expressed in an eager, disjointed, but condensed and laboured 
lashion, ceitaiu deep-lying convictions -that philosophy must 
come back from unsubstantial mctaphysic s to the solid facts of 
h liman nature and natural science, that the human body was no 
1' fth important than the human .spirit Der Menseh ist was er 
issL ”) and that Christianity was utterly out of harmony with the 
age. His convictions gained weight from the simplicity, upright- 
ness and diligence of his character ; Irut they need a more 
•eiTeclive justification than he was able to give them. 

Ihs works appe.irod in 10 vols (Leipzig, 1846-1866) ; bis corre- 
‘ipondencc lias beim (‘ditod with an indiftercnt biography by Karl 
tirun (i'‘^74) Set* A Levy, La Philosnphte de Feuerbach (1004) ; 
M IMeyvr, L Feuerbach' s Moral philosophie (Borlui, 1899) ; E v. 
Hartmann, GeschiclUe d, Metaphvsik (Ixipzig, 1899-1900), 11, 4^7- 
444 , F Kiigt L, L. Feuerbach and d, A ns^aug d. class, deutsoh. Philos. 
(2nd ed , 1895), (II. St.) 

FEUERBACH, PAUL JOHANN ANSELM, Ritter vox (1775- 
1833), German jurist and writer on criminal law, was born at 
Jlainichen near Jena on the i4tliof November 1775. He received 
his early education at Frankfort on Mam, whither his family had 
removed soon after his birth. At the age of sixteen, however, 
he ran away from home, and, goin^ to Jena, was helped by 
relations there to study at the university. In spite of poor health 
and the most desperate poverty, he made rapid progress. He 
attended the lectures of Karl Leonhard Reinhold and Gottlieb 
Hufeland, and soon published some literary essays of more than 
orflinary merit. In 1795 he took the degree of doctor in philo- 
sophy, and in the same year, though he only possessed 150 
thalers (£22 : los ), he married. It was this step which led him 
to smccess and fame, by forcing him to turn from his favourite 
studies of philosophy and history to that of law, which was 
repugnant to him, hut which offered a prospect of more rapid 
acfvanccment. His success in this new and uncongenial sphere 
was soon assured. In 1796 he published Kritik des natUrlichen 
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Refills aJs Propadeutik zu einer Wissenschajt der naiuihchen 
Reekie j which was. followed, in 1798, by AfiiFtTobbeSj odcr uber die 
Grenzen der burgerhehen Gnvali, a dissertation on the limits of the 
civil power and the right of resistance on the part of subjects 
again.st their rulers, and by PhtlosopJnsehey jtmshsehc Unler- 
snehungen Uber das Verbreclien des Hochverraths. In 1799 he 
ohUuned the degree of doctor of laws. Feuerbach, as the founder 
of a new theory of penal law, the so-called “ ps}ThologicaI- 
coercivc or intimidation theorv',” occupied a prominent place in 
the history of criminal science. His vuews, which he first mrde 
known in his Revision der Grundsaize nnd Grtindbcgnffe des 
posihven peinlichen Reehis iipY)), were further elucidated end 
expounded in the Bilhoihck jur die peniliehe Reehis^vissenschaft 
(1800-1801), an encyclopaedic w urk produced in conjunction v. ith 
Karl L. W. G. Grolmann and Ludwig Harschcr v on Almendingcn, 
and in hl.s famous Lchhiick des genie men vi Deutschland geltenden 
peinlichen ReeJifs (1801) These works were a powerful protest 
against vindictive punishment, and did much tow aids the 
reformation ol the German criminal law', dhe Carolina (the 
]K‘nal code of the emperor Cliorlcs V ) had long since cca^xd to be 
respected. \\ hat in 1532 was an inestimable blessing, as a check 
upon the arbitrariness and violence of the cfU'te German pro- 
cedure, had in the course of tim.c outlived Us usefulness and 
become a source of evils similar to those it was enneted to 
combat. It availed nothing that, at the commencement ( 1 the 
18th century, a freer and more sc leiilific spii it had been l.u athed 
into Roman law ; it failed to reach the criminal lawa The 
administration of justice was, before Feuerbach's tinic, c speci- 
ally distingiiished by two characteristics : the supcrioiity ol the 
judge to all law', and the blending of the judicial and executive 
oflices, with the result that the indiNidual was practicallv at the 
mercy of his prosecutors. Ihis state of tilings Feuerbrch set 
huTiself to reform, and using as his chief weapon the Revision dir 
Grundbegriffe above referred to, w’a.s succcscsful in his task His 
achiev'ement in the struggle may be summed up as • nullum 
crimen, nulla poena sine lege (no wrong and no punishment 
without a remed)). In iSoi I'eticrbach was appointed extra- 
ordinary professor of law witliout salary, at tlie uni\ci^ity of 
Jena, and in the following year accepted a chair at Kiel, where he 
remained tw’o years. In 1S04 he removed to the university of 
Landshiit ; but on being commanded by King ^Maximilian 
Joseph to draft a penal code for Bavaria {Slrajgeseizbuch jur 
das Konigreieh Bayern), he removed in 1805 to Munich, where he 
was given a high appointment in the miiiislr) of justice and was 
ennobled in 1808. Meanwhile the practical reform of penal 
legislation in Bavaria was begun under his influence in i8c6 by 
the abolition of torture. In 1808 appealed the first V'oliime of his 
Merksvurdige Crtmmaljdlle, completed in i8ii— a work of deep 
interest for its application of psychological considerations to cases 
of crime, and intended to illustrate Uic inevitable imperfection of 
human laws in tlieir application to individuals. In his Be track- 
tungen uber das Gcschworencngcrichi (1811) Feuerbach declared 
against trial by jury, maintaining tliat the verdict of a jury' was 
not adequate legal proof of a crime. Much controversy was 
aroused on tlie subject, and the author’s view w'as subseciuently 
to some extent modified. The result of his labours was promul- 
gated m 1813 as the 33avarian penal code. Hie influence of this 
code, the embodiment of Feuci bach’s enlightened views, was 
immense. It w'as at once made the basis for new codes In 
Wurttemberg and Saxe-W’eimar ; it was adopted in its entirety 
in the graml-cluchy of Oldenburg; and it was translated into 
Swedish by onler of the king. Seveud of the Swiss cantons 
reformed their codes in conformiu with it. Fcucibath had also 
undertaken to prepare a civil code for Bavaria, to be founded on 
the Code Napoleon. This was afterwards set aside, and the 
Codex Maximilianus adopted as a basis. But the projec t did not 
become law. During the w ar of liberation ( 1 8 1 3- 1 8 14) Feuerbach 
showed himself an ardent patriot, and published several political 
brochures which, from the writer’s position, had almost the 
weight of state manifestoes. One of these is entitled Vher 
deutsch-e Freiheit und Vertretnng deuischer Vblker durih Land- 
stdnde (18x4). In 1814 Feuerbach was appointed second presi* 
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dent of the court of appeal at Bamberg, and three years later he 
became first president of the court of appeal at Anspach. In 
1821 he was deputed by the government to visit France, 
Belgium, and the Rhine provinces for the purpose of investigat- 
ing their juridical institutions. As the fruit of this visit, he 
published his treatises BctracJitungcn uher Offenthchheit und 
Mundtgkctt der Gercchligkettspflege {i?i2i) and Vber dtc Gerichts- 
vcifahsung und das gerichtlichc Verfahren Frankretchs (1825). In 
thc'NC he pleaded unconditionally fur publicity in all legal pro- 
cecilings. In his later years he took a deep interest in the fate of 
the strange foundling Kaspar Hauser {q v ), which had excited so 
much attention in Europe ; and he w'as the first to publish a 
critical summary of the ascertained facts, under the title of 
Kaspar Hauser, ein Beisptel eines Vethreehen'^ am Seelenlehcn 
(^1832). Shortly before his death appeared a collection of his 
Kh'ine Schrijlcn (1833). Feuerbach, still in the full enjoyment of 
his intellectual powers, died suddenly at Frankfort, while on his 
way to the baths of Schwalbach, on the 2yth of May 1833. In 
1853 was published the Lehen und W irken Ans, von Feuerbachs, 
2 v^ols., consisting of a selection of his letters and journals, with 
occasional notes by his fourth son Ludwig, the distinguished 
])hilosopher. 

Sec also, for tan estimate of Feuerbach’s life and woik, Mar- 
rjuardtsen, m Allgctncine dculsihe Biographic, \ol vi ; and an “ m 
inonioritim ” notice in Die aligtrucinc Aeitung { Vuej'^bur^), 15th Nov 
1875, by Professor Dr Karl Binding of Leipzig University. 

FEUILLANTS, CLUB OF THE, a political association which 
played a prominent part during the French Revolution. It 
W’as founded on the 16th of July 1791 by several members of 
the Jacobin Club, who refused to sign a petition presented by 
this liody, demanding the deposition of Louis XVL Among the 
dissident members w^re B. Barc^re and JL J. Sicyes, wFo were 
later joined by other politicians, among them being Dupont de 
Nemours. The name of Fcuillants was popularly givTii to this 
group of men, because they met in the fine buildings which had 
lieen occupied by the religious order bearing this name, in the rue 
Saint-llonorc, near the Place Vendome, m Palis. The members 
of the dub preserved the title of . imts de la Con^iiiution, as being a 
sufficient indif ation of the line they intended to pursue. This con- 
sisted in opposing everything not contained in the Constitution ; 
in their opinion, the latter was in need of no modification, ancl 
they hated alike all those who were opposed to it, whclhei emigres 
or Jacobins ; they affected to avoid all political discussion, and 
called themselves merely a “ conservative assembly.” 

This attitude they maintained after the Constituent Assembly 
had been succeeded by the Legislative, but not many of the new 
deputies became members of the club. With the rapid growth of 
extreme democratic ideas the Feuillants soon began to be looked 
upon as reactionaries, and to be classed w'ith “ aristocrats.” 
They did, indeed, represent the aristocracy of wealth, for they 
had to pay a subscription of four louis_, a large sum at that time, 
besides six hvres for attendance. Moreover, the luxury with 
which they surrounded themselves, and the restaurant which 
they had annexed to their club, seemed to mock the misery of the 
half-starved proletariat, and added to the suspit'ion with which 
they were viewed, especially after the popular triumphs of the 
20th of June and the 10th of Augu'^t 1792 (see French 
Revolution). A few days after the insurrection of the loth of 
August, the papers of the Feuillants were seized, and a list was 
published containing the names of 841 members proclaimed as 
suspects. This was the death-blow of the club. It had made an 
attempt, though a w’cak one, to oppose the forward march of the 
Revolution, but, unlike the Jacobins, had never sent out branches 
into the provinces. The name of Fcuillants, as a party designa- 
tion, survivx’d the club. It was applied to those who advocated 
a policy of^ “ cowardly moderation,” and feuillantisme was 
associated w’ith arisiocratie in the mouths of the sansculottes. 

The act of separation of the Feuillants from the Jacobins was 
published m a pamphlet dated the 16th of July 1791, lieginnmg with 
the words, Les Membres de I'assemhUe natumale . . (Pans, 1791). 

The statutes of the club w’crc also published in Pans See also 
A Aulard, Hxstotre politique de la Revolution frangaise (Paris, 
1903), 2nd ed., p. 153 


FEUILLET, OCTAVE (1821-1890), French novelist and 
dramatist, was born at Saint-L6, Manche, on the iith of August 
1821. He was the son of a Norman gentleman of learning anrl 
distinction, who would have played a great part in politics “sans 
ses diables de nerfs,” as Guizot said. This nervous excitability 
was inherited, though not to the same excess, by Octave, whose 
mother died in his infancy and left him to the care of the hyper- 
sensitive invalid. The boy was sent to the lycee Louis-le-Grand, 
in Paris, where he achieved high distinction, and was destined for 
the diplomatic service. In 1840 he appeared before his father 
at Saint-L6, and announced that he had determined to adopt 
the profession of literature. There was a stormy scene, and the 
elder Feuillet cut off his son, who returned to Paris and lived as 
best he could by a scanty journalism. In company with Paul 
Bocage he began to write for the sBige, and not without success; 
at all events, he continued to exist until, three years after tlie 
quarrel, his father consented to forgive him. Enjoying a liberal 
allowance, he now lived in Pans in comfort and independence, 
and he published his early novels, none of which is quite of 
sufficient value to retain the modern reader. The health and 
spirits of the elder M. Feuillet, however, having still further 
declined, he summoned his son to leave Paris and bury himscdt 
as his constant attendant in the melanrholy chateau at Saint-1 o 
'Phis was to demand a great sacrifice, but Octave Feuillet chcei- 
fully obeyed the summons. In 1851 he married his cousin. 
Mile Valerie Feuillet, who helped him to endure the mournful 
captivity to which his filial duty bound him. Strangely enough, 
in this exile — rendered still more irksome by his father’s mama 
for solitude and by his tyrannical temper — the genius of Octa\c 
Feuillet developed. His first definite success was gained in tl.e 
year 1852, when he published the novel Beliak and produced the 
(omedy La Crise. Both were reprinted from the Revue des deux 
moudes, where many of his later novels also appeared He 
wrote books wliicli have long held their place, T a Petite C(imtes'.e 
(1S57), Az/z/rt (1857), and in particular that univer^.i! favounto, 
Le Roman d'un jeune homme paitvie (1858). He him sc It 101 
into a nervous state in his “ prison,” but he was sustained by 
the devotion and intelligenie of his wife and her mother. In 
1857, having been persuaded to make a play of the novel of 
Dalila, he lirought out this piece at the Vaudeville, and enjoyed 
(i brilliant success , on this occasion he positive ly brcike through 
the consigne and went up to Pans to sec his play rehearsed. 
His father bore the shock of his temporary absence, and the 
following year Octave ventured to make the same exixu-iiTicrt 
on occasion of the performance of Un Jciine Homme paimc. 
To his infinite chagrin, during this brief absence his father dud, 
Octav^e was now, however, tree, and the family immediat'Jv 
moved to Paris, where they took part in the splendid social 
existence of the Second Empire. The elegant and distingu’ski^d 
young novelist became a favourite at court; his pieces vvcie 
performed at Compiegne before they w^ere giv^en to the jmblir, 
and on one occasion the empress Eugenic deigned to pla\ the 
part of ]\Imc de Pons in Les Portraits de la Marquise. Feuillet 
did not abandon the novel, and in 1862 he achieved a gie..L 
success with Sibylle. Ilis health, how’cver, had by this lime 
begun to decline, affected by the sad death of his eldest son. 
He determined to quit Paris, where the life was far too exciting 
for his nerves, and to regain the quietude of Normandy. ITe 
old chateau of the family had been sold, but he bought a home' 
called Les Paillcrs ” in the suburbs of Saint-1.6, and there he 
lived, buried in his roses, for fifteen years. He was elected to 
the French Academy in 1862, and in 1868 he was machi librarian 
of Fontainebleau palace, where he had to reside for a month 
or two in each year. In 1867 he produced his masterpiece ot 
Monsieur de Cantors, and in 1872 he wrote Julia de Tiecauu, 
which is hardly less admirable. His last years, after the sale 
of “ Les Paillers,” were passed in a ceaseless wandering, the 
result of the agitation of his nerves. He was broken by sorrow 
and by ill-health, and when he passed away in Paris on the 29th 
of December 1890, his death was a release. His last book was 
Honneur d" artiste (1890). Among the too -numerous writings 
of Feuillet, the novels have lasted longer than the dramas ; 
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of the former three or four seem destined to retain their charm 
as classics. He holds a place midway between the romanticists 
and the realists, with a distinguished and lucid portraiture of 
life which is entirely his own. He drew the women of the world 
whom he saw around him with dignity, with indulgence, with 
extraordinary penetration and clairvoyance. There is little 
description in his novels, which sometimes seem to move on an 
almost hare and colourless ‘'lage, but, on the other hand, the 
analysis of motives, of emotions, and of the fine shades ” has 
rarely been carried further. Few have written Freni h with 
greater purity than Fcuillcl, and his style, reserved in form and 
never exc'essive in ornament, but full of wit and delicate anima- 
tion, is in admirable uniformity with his subjects and his treat- 
ment. It is piobably in Sihylle and in Julia de Trhesur that he 
(an now be studied to most advantage, though Monsieur de 
gives a greater sense of power, and though Le Roman 
d'un jeiine homme janvre still preserves its popularity. 

See also Saiiite-IR‘uvo, Nouveaux Lundis, vol v. , F. Brimcti^re, 
Nouueativ sor la litthatiire contempO} ainc (1895). (E* ^ ) 

FEUILLETON (a diminutive of the Fr. f on diet ^ the leaf of a 
])0()k), originally a kind of supplement attac hed to the political 
portion of French newspapers. Its inventor was Hcrtm the 
elder, editor of the Dchais. It was not usually printed on a 
separate sheet, but men ly se{)arated from the political part of the 
newspaper by a line, and printed in smaller type. In French 
newspapers it consists chiefly of non-political news and gossip, 
literature and aiL cnticisni, a chronielc of the fashions, and 
epigiams, charades and other literary trifles; and Us general 
characteristics are lightness, grace and sparkle. The /cw/Z/don in 
its French sense has never been adopted by English newspapers, 
though m various modern journals (in the United States especi- 
ally) the sort of mattc*r represented by it is now included. But 
the term itself has come into Englisli use to indicate the instal- 
ment ot a serial story piinted in one part ol a newspaper. 

FEUQUiftRES, ISAAC MANASSES DE PAS, Makquis dk 
(1 64 d), French soldier, came of a distinguishecl family of 

w’luch many members held high command m the c'ivil wars of 
the tGLIi centuiy. He cntcTcd the Roval army at the age of 
thirty, and soon acliieved distin< lion. In 1626 he served m the 
Valtellinc,and in TG28- 1620 at the celebrated siege of La Rochelle, 
where he was taken prisoner. In 1629 he was made Maieehal 
de Camp, and served in the* fighting on lh(‘ southc'rn frontiers 
of i'Vancc. Aft^r occupying vaiious military positions in 
Loriainc*, he w^as sent as an ambassador into GcTmanv, where 
lie rendered important services in negotiations with ^^\a^lenstcln. 
In 1636 he eommanded the French corps operating with the 
duke of Weimar’s forces (afterwards Turenne’s “ Army of 
Weimar ”) With these troops he served in the campaigns of 
1637 (in which he l)Lramc lieutenant-general), 1638 and 1639 
At the siege of Thionville (Diedenhofen) he received a mortal 
wound. His lettres incditcs appeared (ed. Gallois) in Paris in 
1845. 

Ills son Antoine J^Ianass^^s de Pas, Marquis de Fcuqul^res 
(1648 1711), was born at Paris m 1G48, and entered the army 
at the age of eighteen. His conduct at the siege of Lillc in 1667, 
where he was wounded, wain him promotion to the rank of 
captain. In the campaigns of 1672 and 1673 he served on the 
staff of Marshal Luxemburg, and at the siege of Oudenarde 
HI the following year the king gave him command of the Royal 
Tilarinc regiment, which he held until he obtained a regiment 
of his own in 1676. In 1688 he served as a brigadier at the sic'gc 
of Philipsburg, and afterw^ards led a ravaging expedition into 
south Germany, where he acquired much booty. Promoted 
Marechal de Camp, he serv'ed under Catinat against the 
Waldenscs, and in the course of the war won the nickname of 
the “ Wizard.” In 1692 he made a brilliant defence of Speierbach 
against greatly superior forces, and was rewarded with the rank 
of lieutenant-general. He bore a distinguished part in Luxem- 
burg’s great victory of Neerwinden or Landen in 1693. Marshal 
Villeroi impressed him less favourably than his old commander 
Luxemburg, and the resumption of war in 1701 found him in 
disfavour in consequence. The rest of his life, embittered by 
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the refusal of the marshal’s baton, he spent in compiling his 
celebrated memoirs, which, coloured as they were by the personal 
animosities of the writer, were yet considered by Frederick the 
Great and the soldiers of the i8th century as the standard work 
on the art of war as a whole. He died in 1711. The Memoires 
sur la guerre appeared in the same year and new editions were 
frequently published (Pans 1711, 1725, 1735, &c., London 1736, 
Amsterdam subsequently). An English version appeared in 
London 1737, under the title Memoirs of the Marquis de Feu- 
quieres, and a German translation {Feuqnieres geheime Nach’ 
richten) at Leipzig 1732, 1738, and Berlin 1786. They deal in 
detail with every branch of the art of war and of military" scr\ k e 

F6VAL, PAUL HENRI CORENTIN (1817-1887), French 
novelist and dramatist, was born on the 27th of September 1817, 
at Rennes in Brittany, and much of his liest work deals with the 
historv' of his native province. He was educated for the bar 
but after his first brief he went to Pans, where he gained a foolini. 
by the publication of his “ Clui) dcs phoques ” (1841) in 
Revue de Pans. The Mysteres de Londre^ (1844), in which .in 
Irishman tries to avenge the wrongs of his countrv’inen bv 
seeking the annhilation of England, was published under the 
ingenious pseudonym Sir Francis Trolopp.” Others of 
novels are : I.e FtU du diahlc (1846) ; Lcs Compapwns du sdentc 
(1857); Le Bos^u (1858), Lc Poisson d'or (iS('3) , Les Hah' s 
noirs' (1863); Jean le diable (1868), and Les Compaguon^ an 
tremor (1872) Some of his novels A\ere dramatized, Le j 
(18G3), in whic'h he had I^I. Victorien Sardou for a collaborate’, 
being especially successful m dramatic form His chronicles 
of (Time exercised an ev'il influence, ev entually reroginzed b\ 
the author himself. In his later years he became an ardtnl 
Catholic, and occupied himself in revising his earlier w'orks from 
his new standpoint Zind in writing religious pamphlets. Rcv'eri*es 
of fortune and consequent overwork undermined his mental 
and bodily healtli, and he died of par.ilysis in the monastery C'f 
the Brothers of Saint John in Pans on the 8th of March 1887. 

His son, P\UL Fev\e (dSgo- ), became well known as a 
novelist and dramat^t. Among his works are JSouveUes (tSq?), 
Marta Laura (1S91), and Chantcpic (iSc/i) 

FEVER l[T.at. febns, connected with fcivere. to burn), a 
generally used tc^ include all conditions in v\hidi the noirwl 
temperature of the animal bodv is markedly exceeded for anv 
length of time. When th(‘ temperature reaches as hieh a ])opH 
as 106® the term hvperp\ rexia (excessive fevei) is appliech 
and IS reg.irdcd as indicating a condition of danger, while, if 
It exceeds 107° or 108'' for anv length of lime, death almost 
ahvavs results. The diseases which are emailed specihc fever^-, 
because of its being a predominant factor in them, arc discui-^cd 
separately under theur ordinarv* names Oc ('asionally m certain 
specific fevers and febrile diseases the tempcTature may attain 
the elevation of 110^-112° prior to the fatal issue. For tut 
treatment of fev'cr in general, see Tiier \pei lies. 

Pathology — Every rise of temperature is due to a disturbarre 
m the heat-regulating mechanism, the chief variable in wliuli 
IS the action of the skin in eliminating heat (see Anim \l Hi \i) 
Although for all practical purposes this mechanism works satis- 
factorily, it is nut by any means perfect, and mam ph\ siological 
conditions cause a transient rise of temperature , e g. sev ere 
musculvir exercise, in which the cutaneous eliminating mcchaniNin 
IS unable at once to dispose of the increased amount of heat 
produced m the muscles. Pathologically, the heat-regulatmir 
mechanism may be disturbed in three different wavs: 1st, by 
mechanical interference with the nerv^ous system : 2nd, bv* 
interference with heat elimination ; 3rd, by the action of various 
poisons. 

I. In the human subject, fev'er the result of mechanical inter- 
ference w ith the nervous system rarely occurs, but it can readily 
be produced m the lower animals by stimulating certain parts of 
the great brain, e.g the anterior portion of the corpus striatum 
This leads to a rise of temperature with increased heat production 
The high temperature seems to cause dist integration of cell 
protoplasm and increased excretion cT nitrogen and of carbonic 
acid. Possibly some of the cases oi high temperature recorded 
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injuries to the nervous system may be caused in Uiia way ; 
but some may also be due to stimulation of vaso-constiictor 
fibres to the cutaneous vessels diminishing heat elimination, 
ho far the pathology of this condition has not been studied with 
the same caie that has been devoted to tlie investigation of the 
third type of fever. 

2. Fever may readily be produced by interference with heat 
(hmincUion. lliis lias been done by submitting dogs to a 
Ic'inperature slightl) below that of the rectum, and it is seen m 
man in Sumtroke, The typical nervous symptoms of fever 
are thus produced, and the rate of chemical cliange in the tissues 
is accelerated, as is shown by the increased excretion of curljonic 
acid. The protoplasm is also injured and the proteids are broken 
down, and thus an increased excretion of nitrogen is produced 
and the cells undergo degenerative changes. 

3. The products of various micro-organisms have a toxic 
action on the protoplasm of a large number of animals, and 
among the symptoms of this toxic action one of the most frequent 
IS a rise in temperature. W'hilc tins is by no means a necessary 
accompaniment, its occurrence Ls so general that the term Fever 
has lieen ai)plied to the general reaction of the organism to the 
miciobial poison. Toxins wliuh cause a nnuked use of tempera- 
ture in men may cause a fall in other animals. Tt is not the 
alteration of temperature which is the great index of the severity 
of the struggle between the host and the parasite, but the death 
and remo\al to a greater or lesser extent of the piotoplasm of 
the host. In tins res|.K‘cL fever resembles poisoning wn'th phos- 
phorus and arsenic and other simiKir substances. 'Hie true 
measure of the intensiU of a fever is tlie extent of disintegration 
of protoplasm, and this may be estimated by the amount of 
nitrogen excreted in the urine. The increased disintegration 
of protoplasm is also indicated by the rise in the excretion of 
sulphur and phosphorus and by the appearance in the urine of 
acetone, aceto-acctic and / 5 -oxybutvnc acids (see Nutrition). 
Since the temperature is generally proportionate to the intensity 
of the toxic action, its height is usually proportionate to the 
excretion of nitrogen. But sometimes the rise of tempeiaturc 
is not marked, while the excretion of nitrogen is vei*}' decidedly 
increased. When the tcmpeiature is sufficiently elev^ated, the 
heat has of itself an injurious action on lire protoplasm, and 
tends to increase disintegration just as when heat elimination 
IS experunentally retarded. But the increase due to rise of 
temperature is small compared to that produced by the de- 
structive action of the microbial products. In the beginning 
of a fever the activity of the metabolism is not increased to any 
marked extent, and any increase is necessarily largely due to 
the greater activity of the muscles of the heait and respiratory 
mechanism, and to the muscular contractions which produce 
the initial rigors. Thus the cxciction of carbon dioxide — the 
great measure of the activity of metabolism — is not usually 
increased, and there is no evidence of an increased combustion. 
In the later stages the increiised temperature may brii^ about 
an acceleration m the rate of chemical change ; but this is 
comparatively slight, less in fact than the increase observed on 
taking muscular exerci.se after rest. The rise of temperature 
IS primarily due to diminished heat elimination. This 
diminished giving off of heat was demonstrated by means of 
the calorimeter by I. Rosenthal, while E. Maragliano showed 
that the eutancous vessels are contracted. Even in the later 
stages, until defervescence occurs, heat elimination is inadequate 
to get rid of the heat produced. 

The toxic action is manifested not only by the increased 
disintegration of protoplasm, but also by disturbances in the 
functions of the various organs. The activity of the digestive 
glands is diminislied and appetite is lost. Food is therefore not 
taken, altliough when taken it appears to be absorbed in un- 
dirainished quantities. As a result of this the patient suffers 
from inanition, and lives largely on his own fats and proteids, 
and for this reason rapidly emaciates. The functions of the 
Iwer are also diminished in activity. Glycogen is not stored 
in the cells, and Uie bile secretion is modified, the essential 
constituents dUappearmg almost entirely in some cases. The 


production of urea is also interfered witli, and the proportjoa 
of nitrogen in the urine not in the urea increases. This is in part 
due to the increased disintegration of proteids setting free 
sulphur 'and phosphorus, which, oxidized into sulphuric and 
phosphoric acids, combine with the ammonia which would other- 
w ise have been changed to urea. Thus the proportion of ammonia 
in the urine is increased. Concurrently with these alterations 
m the functions of tl\c livcr-ccUs, a condition of granular degenera- 
tion and probal")!)" a state of fatty degeneration makes its ap- 
pearance. That the functional activity of the hdneys is modified, 
IS shown by the frequent appearance of proteoses or of albumen 
and globulin in the uiinc. Frequently the toxin acts very 
markedly on the protoplasm of the kidney cpilhclinrr, and 
causes a shedding of the cells and sni-nctimcs innammatory 
reaction. The mnsdes are weakened, but so far no satisfactory 
study has been made of the inllucncc of microbial poisons on 
muscular contraction. A gianular and fatly degeneration super- 
venes, and the fibres waste. The nervous strudHrc'i, especially 
the reive-cclls, are acted upon, and not only is their lunctional 
activity modified, but they also undergo stiuctural changes of a 
chromutolylic nature. The blood shows two impoi tant changc.s — 
first, a fall in the alkalinity due to the piodiu ts of disintegration 
of piotoplasm; and, secondl), an increase 111 the uunibci of 
leucocytes, and chiefly in the polymorpho-nuclcar variety. his 
IS best marked in pni'umoni.i, v\here the normal number is of'.en 
increased twofold and sometimes more than tenfold, while it is 
altogctlicr absent in enteiic fever. 

An interesting general modification in the mclal)olism is the 
enormous fall in the excretion of chlonne, a fall far in e .cess 
of what could he amounted for by inanition, and out t f all 
proportion to the fall in the sodium and potassium with which 
the chlorine is usually combined in the urine. Tlie fevered 
animal in fact stores chlorine in its tissues, though in what 
manner and for what reason is not at present known 

Authorities Von Noorden, Lehhuut dev Pathologic des Staff- 
tvcchsel*: (Berlin, 1803) , Metabolism and Praitual MeduniCy vol 11 , 
article “ Fever ” by F Kraus (1907) , Dr A Rabe, Jhe modvincn 
Ficbcrtheorien (Berlin, 1894); Di G B. Ughetti, Fiehei^ liaiis. 
by Dr R 'ItMischer (Jena, 1895) , Dr M Lovit, “ Die Lchit von 
Ficber," Voilesungcn uhci allgcmcinc Pathologic, erstes Heft (fena, 
1897) , Loins Giiinon, “ De la fidi'ie,” in Boncliard's Traiti de 
pathologic gendrale, t 111 2nd partie (Pans, 1899) , Sir J B Sander 
son, “ '1 he Doctrine ol Fe\er,” in Allbutt’s System of Mcdicme, \ol. 1, 
p. 139 (Loudon, 1896). (D N. P.) 

FEYDEAU, ERNEST-AIMfi (1821 1873), French authoi, v.as 
born in Paris, on the i6tli of Man h 1821. lie began his litciary 
career in 1844, by the publicatijii of a volume of poetry, 1 cs 
Nalionales, Either the partial failure of this literary eflort, or 
his marriage soon afterv/ards to a daughter of the cconcmvist 
Blanqui, caused lum to devote himself to finance and to 
archaeology. He gained a great success with his novel Fanny 
(1858), a success clue chiefly to the cleverness with which it 
depicted and excused tlie corrupt manners of a certain portion 
of French society. This was followed in rapid succession by a 
.scries of fictions, similar in character, but wanting the attraction 
of novelty ; none of them enjoyed the .same vogue as Fanny, 
Besides hi.s novels Feydeau wrote several plays, and he is also 
the author of Histotre ^euerale des usages fimebres et des sepultures 
des peuples anciens (3 Vols., iSsy-iSbi); Le Secret dti houhetir 
(sketches of Algerian life) (2 vols., 1864); and VAllemagne en 
1S71 (1872), a clever caricature of German life and manners. He 
died in Paris on the 27tli of October 1873. 

Sec Saintc - Bouve, Canserics du lundi, vol, xiv., and Barbey 
d’Aurevilly, Le$ (Luvres et les homines au XIX* sthle. 

FEZ {fds)j the chief city of Morocco, mto w^hich empire it 
was incorporated in 1548. It lies in 34° 6' 3" N,, 4® 38' is'" W., 
about 230 m. N.E. of Marrakesh, 100 m. E. from the Atlantic 
and 85 m. S. of the Mediterranean. It is beautifully situated 
in a deep valley on the Wad FSs, an affluent of the Wad Sebu, 
which divides the town into two parts — the ancient town, FSs 
cl Bali, on the right bank, and the new, Fas cl Jadid, on the left. 

Like many other Oriental cities, Fez from a cfetance appears 
a very attractive place. It stretches out between low hills, 
crowned by the ruins of ancient fortresses, and though there 
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i8> nothing imposing, there is something particularly impressive 
in the sight of that white-roofed conglomeration of habitations, 
broken only by occasional mosque towers or, on the outskirts, 
by luxuriant foliage. Except on the south side the city is sur- 
rounded by hills, interspersed with groves of orange, pomegranate 
and other fruit trees, and large olive gardens. 

From its peculiar situation Fez has a drainage superior to that 
of most Moorish towns. When the town becomes very dirty, the 
water is allowed to run down tho streets by opening lids for the 
purpose in the conduits and closing the ordinar)’’ exits, so that 
t overflows and cleanses the pavements. The Fasis as a rule 
prefer to drink the muddy river water rather than that of the 
pure springs which abound in certain quarters of the town. But 
the assertion that the supply and drainage system are one is a 
libel, since the drainage system lies below the level of the fresh 
river water-, and was organized by a French renegade, under 
Mohammed XVT., about the clo'^c of the i8th century. The 
general dampness of the town renders it unhealthy, however, 
as the pallid faces of the inhabitants betoken, but this is con- 
sidered a mark of distinction and is jealously guarded. 

Most of the streets are exceedingly narrow, and as the houses 
are high and built in many cases over the thoroughfares these 
are often very dark and gloomy, though, since wooden beams, 
rough stoms and mortar are used in building, there is less of 
that ruined, half-decayed appearance so common in other 
Moorish towns where mud concrete is the material employed. 

As a commercial town Fez is a great depot for the trade of 
Barbary and wares brought from the east and south by caravans. 
The manufactures still earned on are those of yellow slippers 
of the famous Morocco leather, fine white woollen and silk haiks, 
of which it is justly proud, women’s embroidered sashes, various 
coarse woollen cloths and blankets, cotton and silk handkerchiefs, 
silk cords and braids, swords and guns, saddlery, brovss trays, 
Moorish musical instruments, rude painted pottery and coloured 
tiles. Until recent times the city had a monopoly of the manu- 
facture of Fez caps, for it was supposed that the dye which 
imparts the dull crimson hue of these caps could not be procured 
elsewhere; they are now, however, made both in Prance and 
Turkey. The dye is obtained from the juice of a berry which 
grows in large quantities near the town, and is also used in the 
dveing of leather. Some gold ornaments arc made, the gold 
being brought from the interior by caravans which trade regularly 
with Timbuktu. 

As in other capitals each trade has a district or street devoted 
chiefly to its activities. Old Fez is the business portion of the 
town, new Fez being occupied principally by government 
quarters and tlie Jews’ melkih. The tradesman usually sits 
cross-legged in a corner of his shop with his goods so arranged 
that he can reach most of them without mov ing. 

In the early days of Mahommedan rule in Morocco, Fez was 
the seat of learning and the empire’s pride. Its .schools of 
religion, philosophy and astronomy enjoyed a great reputation 
in Africa and also in southern Europe, and were even attended 
by Christians. On the expulsion of the Moors from Spain, 
refugees of all kinds flocked to Fez, and brovight with them 
some knowledge of arts, sciences and manufactures, and thither 
flocked students to make use of its extensive libraries. But 
its glories were brief, and though still “ the university town ” 
of Morocco, it retains but a shadow of its greatness. Its liln*ary, 
estimated by Gerhard Rohlfs in ivS6ii to contain 5000 volumes, 
is open on Frixiays, and any Moor of knowrt respectability may 
borrow- volumes on getting an order and signing a receipt for 
them. There arc about 1500 students who read at the Karueein. 
They pay no rents, but buy tho keys of the rooms from the 
last occupants, selling them again on leav'ing. 

The’ Kamccin is celebrated as the largest mosque in Africa, 
but it is by no means- the most magnificent. On account of 
the vast area covered, the roof, supported by three hundred 
and sixty-six pillars of stone, appears very low. The side chapel 
fbr services for the dfead contains twenty-four pillars. All 
these columns! support horse^shoe arches, on which the roof 
is built, long vistas of arches being seen from each of the eighteen 
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doors of the mosque. The large lamp is statedito weigH 1763 ft 
and to have 509 lights, but it is very seldom lit. Tlie total 
number of lights in the Karueein. is given as seventeen 
hundred, and they are said to require 3J cwt. of oil for one 
filling. The mosque of Mulai Idris, built by the founder of Fez 
about the year 810, is considered so sacred that Uie streets 
which approach its entrance are forbidden to Jcw>s, Christians 
or four-footed beasts. The sanctity of the shrine in particular 
is esteemed very great, and this accounts, for the crowds which 
daily flock to it. The Tumiat door leading to it was once very 
fine, but is now much faded. Opposite to it is a refuge for friend* 
less sharifas — the female descendants of Mahomet— built by 
Mohammed XVH. 

It is believed tliat the foundation stone of Fez was laid in 
808 by Idris II. Since then its history has been chequered, 
as it was successfully besieged no fewer than eight times in the 
first five hundred ycais of its existence, yet only once knew 
foreign masters, when in 1554 the Turks look posseh*.ion of it 
without a siege and held it for a short time Fez became the 
chief residence of the Filali dynasty, who obtained possession 
of the town in 1649 (see further Morocco : History). 

The population has been very var}*ingly estimated ; probably 
the inhabitants number under one hundred thousand, even when 
the court is in residence. 

See H. Gaillard, Um ViUe (ta VIslam h'ds (Paris, 1905) ; C Rcn^- 
Leclcrc, “ Le commerce el I'lndustne a Fez" in Rcnsetqnenients col. 
comitc afrique jran^atse (1905). 

FEZZAN (the ancient Phazama, or country of the Gara- 
mantes), a region of the Sahara, forming a “ kaimakanilik ” 
of the Ottoman vilayet of Tripoli {q v.). Its frontieis, ill-defined, 
run from Bonjem, within 50 m. of the Mediterranean on the 
north, south-westward to the Akakus range of bilks, which 
separates Fezzan from Ghat, thence eastwani for over 400 m., 
and then turn north and west to Bonjem again, embracing an 
area of about 156,000 sq m. 

Physical Features. — Ihe general form of the country is 
determined by the ranges of hills, including the Jebel-es-Suda 
(highest peak about 4000 ft), the Ilaruj-el-Aswad and the 
Haruj-el-Abrad, which betw'een 14° and uf E. and 27^ and 29° X. 
form the northern edge of a broad desert plateau, and shut off 
the noithern region draining to the Mediterranean from the 
depressions in which he the oases of Fez/an proper in the south. 
The central depression of Hofra (“ ditch ”)^ as it is called, lies 
in about 26® N. It does not form a continuous fertile tract, 
but consists of a monotonous sandy expanse somewhat more 
thukly studded with oases than the surrounding wastes. The 
Hofra at its lowest part is not more than 600 ft. abov^e the sea- 
level, and in this hollow is situated the capiul Murzuk. It has 
a general east to west direction. North-west of the Hofra is 
a long narrow valley, the Wadi-el-Gharbi, which trends north- 
east and IS tl^ie most fertile district of Fezzan. It contains several 
perennial springs and kike-likc basins. One of these basins, the 
saline Bahr-el-Dud (“ Sea of VV^orms ”), has an extent of 600 
sq. m., and is in places 26 ft, deep. Southwards the Hofra rises 
to a height of 2000 ft., and in this direction lies the oasis of 
Gatron, followed by Tejerri on the verge of the desert, which 
marks' the southern limit of the date and the northern of the dum 
palm, l^eyond I'ejem the Saharan plateau rises continuously 
to the Tibesti highlands. (See further Tripoli.) 

Climate. — ^The average temperature of Murzuk was found 
by Rohlfs to be 70® F. Frost is not uncommon- in the winter 
months. The climate is a very regular one, and is in general 
healthy, the dryness of the air in summer making the heat more 
bearable than on tho sea coast. An almost perpetual blue 
sky overhangs the desert, and the people of Fezzan- are so 
unaccustomed to and so ill-prepared for wet weather that, 
as in Tuat and Tidikelt, they pray to be spared from 'rain. 
Water is found almost everywhere at small depths. 

Floru and Fauna. — The date-palm^ is the characteristic tree 
of Fezzan, and constitutes the chief wealth of the land. Many 
different kinds of date-palms are found in the oases : ia that 
of Murzuk alcne more than 30 varieties are counted,. the most 
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esteemed being named the Tillis, Tuati and Auregh. In all 
Fezzan the dale is the staple food, not only for mtn, but for 
camels, horses and dogs. Even the stones of the fruit are 
softened and given to the cattle. The huts of the poorer classes 
are entirely made of date-palm leaves, and the more substantial 
habitations consist chiefly of the same material. The produce 
of the tree is small, 100 full-grown trees yielding only about 
40 cwt, of dates, besides the date there are numerous olive, 
fig and almond trees. Various grains are cultivated. Wheat 
and barley are sown m winter, and m spring, summer and autumn 
several kinds of durra, especially ksob and gafoli. Cotton 
flourishes, is perennial for six or seven years, and gives large pods 
of moderate length of staple 

There are no large carnivora in Fez/an. In the uninhabited 
oases gazelles and antelopes are occasionally found. The most 
important animal is the camel, of which there arc two varieties, 
the Tebu or Sudan camel and the Araluan, differing very much 
in size, form and capabilities. Horses and cattle are not 
numerous. Among birds arc ostriches, falcons, vultures, 
swallows and ravens ; in summer wild pigeons and ducks are 
numerous, but in winter they seek a warmer climate. There are 
no remarkable insects or snakes. A species of Ariemta or brine 
shrimp, about a quarter of an inch in length, of a colour 
resembling the bright hue of the gold fish, is fished for with 
cotton nets m the “ Sea of Worms,” and mixed with dates and 
kneaded into a paste, which has the taste and smell of salt 
herring, is considered a luxury by the people of Fezzan. 

Inhabitants — The total population is estimated at between 
50,000 and 80,000 Ihe inhabitants are a mixed people, derived 
from the surrounding Teda and J^ornu on the south, Tuareg of 
the plateaus on the west, Berbers and Arabs from the noith. 
'rhe primitive inhabitants, called 1 )\ their Aral) conquerors 
BerSuna, are believed to have been of Negro origin 'I hey no 
longer persist as a distinct people In colour the present 
inhabitants vary from black to white, but the prevailing hue of 
skin is a MaLiy-like yellow', the features and woollv hair being 
Negro The chief languages are the Kanuri or Bonui language 
and Arabic. Many understand Targ!>h, the Teda and the* Hausa 
tongues. If among such a mixed peojile there cun be said to lie 
any national language, it is that of Burnu, which is mo>t widely 
understood and spoken The people cd Sokna, north of the Jcbel- 
es-Suda, have a peculiar Bcib^r dialect which Rohlfs found to 
he very closely allied to that of (Jhadamts. The men wear a haik 
or barakan like those of Tripoli, and a fez ; short hose, and a 
large loose shirt called mansaria, wuth red or yellow slipficrs, 
( ornplete their toilet. Yet one often secs the large blue or white 
tohe of Bornu, and the hthaui or shciwl-rnnPler of the Tuareg, 
wound round the mouth to keep out the blown sand of the 
desert. 'I'he women, who so long as they arv^ >onng have very 
plump forms, and ^vh^ are generally small, are more simply 
dressed, as a rule, in the barakan, wound round their liodies , 
they seldom w'car shoes, but generofly have sandals made of 
palm leaf. I>ikc the Arab women they lo.id arms and legs with 
heavy metal rings, which are of sib er among the more wealthy. 
The hair, thickly greased with butter, soon catching the dust 
which forms a crust ov’cr it, is done u\j in numberless little plaits 
round the head, in thf‘ same fashion as in Bornu and the Hausa 
c'ountnes. Children run about naked until they attain the age 
of puberty, which comes \erv early, for mothers of ten or twelve 
years of age are nut uncommon. The Fezzani are of a gay 
disposition, much given to music and clanc ing. 

Towns and Trade — Murzuk, the present capital, which is 
in telegraphic communication with the town of Tripoli, lies in 
the western corner of the Hofra depression, in 25"^ 55' N. and 14° 
10' E. It was founded about 1310, about which time the kasbcJi 
or citadel was built. The Turks repaired it, as well as the town- 
wall, which has, however, again fallen into a ruinous condition. 
Murzuk, which had m 1006 some 3000 inhabitants, is rut m two 
by a wide street, the den dal. The citadel and most of the houses 
are built of salt- saturated dried mud. Sokna, about midway 
between Tripoli and Murzuk, situated on a great gravel plain 
north of the Suda range, has a population of about 2500. 


Garama ( Jerma-el-Kedima), the capital under the Garamantes 
and the Romans, was in the Wadi-el-Gharbi. It was a flourishing 
town at the time of the Arab conquest but is now deserted. 
Among the rums is a well-preserved stone monument marking 
the southern limit of the Roman dominions in this part of Africa. 
The modern Jerma is a small place a little north of the site of 
Garama. Zuila, the capital under the Arabs, lies in a depression 
called the Shcrguia cast of Murzuk on the most direct caravan 
route to tearca and Egypt. Of Traghen, the c«ipital under the 
Nesur dynasty, which was on the same caravan route and 
between Zuila and Murzuk, little besides the ruined kasbah 
remains. 

Placed roughly midway between the countries of the central 
Sudan and Tripoli, Fezzan .serves as a depot for cara\ ans crossing 
the Sahara ; its commerce is unimportant. Its most important 
export IS that of dates. Slave dealing, formerly the nnist luciatix e 
occupation of the people, is moribund owing to the stoppage of 
slave raiding by the European governments in their Sudan 
territories. 

Ili^toiy . — The country formed part of the teiiitnry of the 
Garamantes, described by Herodotus as a very powerful pi'ople 
Attempts have been made to identify the Garamantes with the 
l^crauna of the Arabs of the 7th century, and to the period of 
the Garamantes I)uve\rier assigns the remains of rernarkalDle 
hydraulic w'orks, and certain tombs and rock sculptures — 
indications, it is held, of a Negro civilization ol ancient date 
which existed in the northern Sahara. The Garamantes, whether 
of Lib\an or Negro origin, had certainly a considerable degree 
of civilization when in the year tq n.c. thev w'ere ront]ueicd by 
the proconsul L. ('ornelius Ballnis Minor and thi ir country added 
to the Roman empire, l^y the Rornuins it was called Pha/ama. 
whence the present name Fezzan. After the Vandal irnasion 
Phazania appears to have regained independence and to have 
been ruled by a Berauna dynasty. At tins time the people wcio 
Christians, but in 666 the Arabs ('onquered the country and all 
tiaces of Christ lanilv seem speedily to have disappeared. Snbjci t 
at first to the caliphs, an independent Arab dynasty, that of the 
Beni Khattab, obtained power early in the loth cenlurv . In 
the T^th century the country came under the rule of the king of 
kanem (Bornu), but .soon aflcrw'ards the Nesur, said to have 
1 leen a native or i^erauna dynasty , w ere m powi r M i^re probabb 
the Nesur w'ere hereditary governors oiiginally appoinled^w 
the rulers of Kanem. In the i^th century the Nesur weie 
conquered and dethroned by an Arab tribe, that of Khoiman, 
w ho reduced the people of Fezzan to a state of slavery, a position 
from whidi they were rescued about the middle of tlie i6ih 
century by a sbenf of Moroc'co, MorUasir-b.-Mahommed, who 
founded the dynasty of P>eni Mahommed. This dynasty, which 
came into fre(|uent conflict with the 'i'nrks, who had about the 
same time that ^lontasir secured Fezzan established themseb es 
in Tripoli, gradually extended its boiilers as far as Sokne m the 
north. It w'as the Beni Mahommed who chose JMmzuk as then 
capital. They became intermittently tributary to the pash:i. 
of Tripoli, but withm Fezzan the power of the sultans was 
absolute. They maintained a Ixidyguard of inamelukcs, inostlv 
Europeans — Greeks, Genoese, or their immediate descendants. 
The annual tribute was paid to the pasha cither in monev or 
in gold, senna or slaves. The last of the Beni Mahommed sultans 
was killed m the vicinity of Traghen in 1811 by El-Mukkem, 
one of the lieutenants ot Yusef Pasha, the last sovereign i)ut one 
of the independent Karamanli dynasty of d'lipoli. El-Mukkeni 
now made him.self sultan of Fezzan, and became notorious by 
his slaving expeditions into the central Sudan, m wduch he 
advanced as far as Bagirmi. In 1831, Ahd-cl-Jelil, a chief of the 
Walid-Sliman Arabs, usurped the sovereign authority. After a 
troublous reign of ten years he was slain in battle by a 1 urkish 
force under Bakir Bey, and P>zzan was added to the Turkish 
empire. Towards the end of the igth century the Turks, alarmed 
at the increase of French influence in the neighbouring countries, 
reinforced their garrison in Fezzan The kaimakamlik is said 
to yield an annual revenue of £6000 only to the Tripolitan 
treasury. 
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Authorities — The most notable of the European travellers who 
liave visited Fezzan, and to whose works reference should be made 
fur more detailed information regarding it, arc, taking them in the 
oidi r ot date, as follo^vs F. Hornemaiin, 1798 , G. F. Tyon, 1819 ; 
I) Denham, H Clapperton and W. Oudney, 1822 ; J. Richardson, 
1845 ; H. Barth, 1850-1855 ; E. Vogel, 1854; H. Duveyner, 1859- 
1861; M. von Benrmann, 1862; G. Rohlfs, 1865; G Naclitigal, 
18O9; P. L. Moiiteil, i8y2 , H. Vischcr, 1906. Nachtigal’s Sahara 
tiud Sudan j vol 1 (Berlin, 1879), gathers up much of the information 
in earlier works, and a list ot the Beni Mahommed sovereigns is 
given m A M U J Stokvis, Manuel d'hisioxre^ vol 1 (Leiden, 1888), 
p. 471. Miss Tinne (</ 'vho travelled with Nachtigal as far as 
Murzuk, was shortly afterwards murdered at the Sharaba wells 
on the road to Ghat. 

F1ACRE,$A1NT (Celt. Ftachra),2^n anchorite of the 7th century, 
of noble Irish descent. We have no information concerning his 
life in his native country. His Acta^ which have scarcely any 
historical value, relate that he left Ireland, and came to France 
with his companions. He approached St Faro, the bishop of 
Meaux, to whom he made known his desire to live a life of 
solitude in the forest. St Faio assigned him a spot called 
Prodilus (Brodoliiim), the modern Brcuil, in the province of Brie. 
Tiiere St Fiacre built a monastery in honour of the Holy Virgin, 
and to it added a small house for guests, to which he himself 
withdrew. Here he received St Chillen Killian), who was 
leturning from a pilgrimage to Rome, and here he remained until 
his death, having acquired a great reputation for miracles 
ills remains rested for a long time in the place w’hich he had 
sanctified. In 1568, at the time of the religious troubles, they 
were transferred to the cathedral of Meaux, where his shrine 
may still be seen m the sacristy. Various relics of St Fiacre wTre 
given to princes and great personages. His festival is celebrated 
on the 30th of August. He is the patron of Brie, and gardeners 
invoke him as their protector. French hackney-coaches received 
the name of fiacre from the Hotel St Fiacre, in the rue St Marlin, 
Paris, where one Sauvage, wdio was the first to provide cabs for 
lure, kept his vehicles. 

Soe Alta Sam tofum, Augusti m 598-620, j. O’Hanlon, Lives of 
ih( Saint'i,\m 421-447(1)01)1111,1875-1001); J C O’Meagher, 
“ Saint Fiacre de la Bne," in Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy^ 
3rd scucs, 11. 1 73- 1 70. (H. De ) 

FIARS PRICES, in the law of Scotland, the average prices of 
each of the different sorts of grain grown in each county, as 
fixed annually by the shenfT, usually after the verdict of a jury ; 
they serve as a rule for ascertaining the value of the grain due to 
feiid.d superiors, to the clergy or to lay proprietors of teinds, to 
landlords as a part or the whole of their rents and in all cases 
where the price of grain has not been fixed by the parties. It is 
not known when or how the practice of “ striking the fiarsf ’ as it 
Is called, originated. It probably was first used to determine the 
value of the gram rents and duties payable to the crown. In 
c unfit matioii of this view it seems that at first the duty of the 
sheriffs w’as merely to make a return to the court of exchequer of 
ihe praes of grain within their counties, the court itself striking 
Ihe liars ; and from an old case it appears that the fiars were 
struck above the true prices, being regarded rather as punish- 
ments to force the king’s tenants to pay their rents than as the 
proper equivalent of the grain they had to pay. Co-existent, 
iiow'ever, with these fiars, which were termed sheriffs’ fiars, there 
was at an early period another class called commissaries’ fiars, by 
w'hich the values of teinds were regulated. 'I'hey have been 
traced back to the Reformation, and were under the managem(*nt 
of the commissary or consistorial courts, which then took the 
place of the bishops anil their officials. They have now been long 
out of use, but they were perhaps of greater antiquity than the 
sheriffs’ fiars, and the model upon which these were instituted. 
Jn 1723 the court of session passed an Act of Sederunt for the 
purpose of regulating the procedure in fiars courts. Down to 
that date the practice of striking the fiars was by no means 
universal ov'er Scotland ; and even in those counties into which 
It had been introduced, there was, as the preamble of the act puts 
It, “ a general complaint that the said fiars are struck and given 
out by the sheriffs without due care and inquiry into the current 
and just prices.” The act in consequence provided that all 
sheriffs should summon annually, between the 4th and the 20th 
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[ of February, a competent number of persons, living in the shire, of 
experience in the prices of grain within its bounds, and that from 
these they should choose a jury of fifteen, of whom at least eight 
were to be heritors ; that witnesses and other evidence as to the 
price of grain grown in the county, especially since the 1st of 
November preceding until the day of inquiry, were to he brought 
before the jury, who might also proceed on “ their own proper 
knowledge ” ; that the verdict was to be returned and the 
sentence of the sheriff pronounced by the 1st of March , and 
further, where custom or expediency recommended it, the sheriff 
was empowered to fix fiars of different values according to the 
different qualities of the gram. It cannot be said that this act 
has remedied all the e\ ils of which it complained. The propriety 
of some of its provisions has been questioned, and the competency 
of the court to pass it has been doubted, even by the court itself. 
Its authority has been entirely disregarded in one county — 
Haddingtonshire — where the fiars arc struck by the sheriff alone, 
without a jury ; and w hen this practice was i ailed in question the 
court declined to interfere, observing that the fiars were better 
struck in Haddingtonshire than anywhere else. The other 
sheriffs have in the mam followed the ai t, hut with much variety 
of detail, and in many instances on principles the least calculated 
to reach the true average prices. Thus in some counties the 
averages arc taken on the number of transactions, without regard 
to ihe quantities sold. In one case, in 1838, the evidence was so 
carelessly collected that the second or inferior barley fiars were 
2s qd higher than the fiist. Formerly the price was struck h\ 
the boll, commonly the Tmhthgowshirc boll ; now the imperi.d 
(juarter is always used. 

The oiigin of the jilural word fiars (feors, feers, ficis) is uncertain 
Jamieson, in his Dnttonary, says that it comes from the Icclanchc 
/r, wealth , P.iterson derives it from an old French w'ord feur^ an 
average , others connect it wath the I.atin forum {t e market) 
The New English Dictionary accepts the tuo latter connexions. On 
the general subject of bars prices see Patei son’s Historical Account 
of the Eiais in Scotland (Edin , 1852) , Connell, On Tithes ; Huntci ’s 
Landlord and I enant 

FIBRES (or Fibers, in iVmcrican spelling; from Lat. fib) a, 
apparently connected either with filuntj thread, or finderc, tc» 
.split), the general term for certain structural components of 
animal affd vegetable tissue utilized in manufactures, and in 
respect of such uses, divided for the .sake of classification into 
textile, paper-making, brush and miscellaneous fibres. 

I. Textile Fibres arc mostly products of the organic w’orld, 
elaborated in their elongated form to subserve protective functions 
in animal life (as wool and epidermal hairs, &c.) or as structural 
components of vegetable tissues (tlax, hemp and wood cells) 
It may be noted that the inorganic world provides an exception to 
this general statement in the fibrous mineral asbestos (</ ?'.), 
whu h is spun or twisted into coarse textiles. Other silicates are 
also transformed by artificial processes into fibrous forms, such 
as “glass,” which is fused and drawm or spun to a continuous 
fibre, and various “slags,” which in the fused state are trans- 
formed into “slag wool.” Lastly, we note that a number of 
metals are drawn down to the finest dimensions, in continuous 
lengths, and these are woven into cloth or gauze, such metallic 
cloths finding valuable applications in the arts. Certain metals 
in the form of fine wire arc woven into textile fabrics used as 
dress materials. Such exceptional applications are of insignifi- 
cant importance, and will not he further considered in this article. 

The common characteristics of the various forms of matter 
comprised in the widely diversified groups of textile fibres are 
those of the colloids. Colloidal matter is intrinsically devoid of 
structure, and in the mass may he regarded as homogeneous ; 
w'hcrcas crystalline matter in its proximate forms assumes 
definite and specific shapes which express a complex of internal 
stresses. The properties of matter w’hich condition its adaptation 
to structural functions, first as a constituent of a living individual, 
and afterwards as a textile fibre, are homogeneous continuit) of 
substance, with a high degree of interior cohesion, and associated 
with an irreducible minimum of elasticity or extensibility. The 
colloids show an infinite diversity of variations in these essential 
properties ; certain of them, and n«'i.)hl\' cellulose (^.r.), maintain 
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these characteristics throughout a cycle of traiasformations 
such as permit of their being brought into a soluble plastic form, 
in Which condition they may be drawn into filaments in con- 
tinuous length. The artificial silks or lustra-cellulosos are 
produced in this way, and have already taken an established 
position as staple textiles. For a more detailed account of these 
products see Cem.ulo'^e. 

The animal fibres are composed of nitrogenous colloids of 
which the typical representatives are the albumens, fibrines and 
gelatines. They are of highly complex constitution and their 
characteristics have only been generally investigated. The 
vegetable fil>re substances are celluloses and denvatives of 
celluloses, also typically colloidal bodies. The broad distinction 
between the two groups is chiefly evident in their relationship to 
alkalis. The former group are attacked, resohed and finally 
dissolved, under conditions of action by no means severe. The 
celluloses, on the other hand, and therefore the vegetable fibres, 
are extraordinarily resistant to tlie action of alkalis. 

The animal fibres are lelatively few in number but of great 
industrial importance. They occur as detached units and arc of 
varying dimensions; sheep’s wool having lengths up to 36 in., 
the fleeces being shorn for tex'tlle uses at lengths of 2 to 16 in.; 
horse hair i.s used in lengths of 4 to 24 in., v^hereas the silks 
may be considered as being produced in continuous length, 

reeled silks’’ having lengths measured in hundreds of yards, 
but “spun silks'’ arc composed of silk fibres purposely broken 
up into short lengths. 

The \egetable fibres are extremely numerous and of very 
diversified characteristics. They arc individualized units only in 
the case of seed hairs, of which cotton is by far the most important; 
with this exception they are elaborated as more or less complex 
aggregates. The bast tissues of dicotyledonous annuals furnish 
such staple materials as flax, hemp, rhea or ramie and jute. The 
bast occurs in a peripheral zone, external to the wood and 
beneath the cortex, and is mechanically separated from the stem, 
usually after steeping, followed by drving 

The commercial forms of these fibres are elongated filaments 1 
composed of the elementary bast cells (ultimate fibres) aggregated 
into bundles. The number of these as any part of the filament j 
may vary from 3 to 20 (see figs ). Tn the processes of refinement 
preparatory to the spinning (hackling, scutching) and in the 
spinning process itself, the fibre-bundles are more or less sub- , 
divided, and the divisibility of the bundles is an element in the 
textile value of the raw material. But the value of the material 
is rather determined by the length of the ultimate fibres (for, 
although not the spinning unit, the tensile strength of the yarn is 
ultimately limited by the cohesion of these fibres), qualified by 
the important factor of uniformity. 

Thus, the ultimate fibre of flax has a length of 2 5 1035 mm. ‘ 
on the other hand, 2 to 3 mm.; and this disparity is an ess*ential 
condition of the diflerence of values of these fibres. Rhea or 
ramie, to cite another typical instance, has an ultimate fibre of 
extraordinary length, but of equally conspicuous variability, 
viz. from 50 to 200 mm. The variability is a serious impediment 
in the preparation of the material for spinning, and this defect, 
together with low drawing or spinning quality, limits the applica- 
tions of this fibre to the lower counts or grades of yarn. 

The monocotyledons yield stih more complex fibre aggregates, 
which are the fibro- vascular bundles of leaves and stems. These 
complex structures as a class do not yield to the meihanical 
treatment by which the bast fibres are suIkIiv ided, nor is there 
any true spinning quality such as is conditioned by bringing the 
ultimate fibres into play under the drawing process, which 
immediately precedes the twisting into yarn. Such materials arc 
therefore only used -for the coarsest textiles, such as string or 
rope. An exception to be noted in parsing is to be found in the 
pine apple (Anaftassa Sativa) the fibres of which arc worked mto^ 
yarns anrp^th of the finest quality, live more important fil>res 
of this class are nranila, sisal, phormitim. A heterogeneous mass, 
of still mare complex fibre aggregates, in many ca<?es the entire 
stem (cer&l straws, esparto), in addition to being used in plaited 
form, in hats, chairs, mats, constitute the staple raw material 


for paper manufacturers, requiring a severe chemical treatment 
for the separation of the ultimate fibres. 

In this glass we must include the woods which furnish wood 
pulps of various classes and grades. Chemical processes of two 
types, (a) ,acid .and (i) alkaline, are also employed in rcsoh ing 
the wood, and the resolutiwi not, only efiects a complete isolation 
of the wood cells, but, by attacking the hydrolysable constituents 
of the wood sul)stance (lignocellulose), the cells are obtained 
in the rform of cellulose. These cellulose pulps arc known in 
commerce as sulphite pulps ” and “ soda pulps ” respectively. 
In addition to these raw materials or half stuffs,” the paper- 
maker employs the rcjccta of the vegetable ami textile industries, 
scutching, spinning and cloth wastes of all ‘kinds, which are 
treated by chemical (boiling) and mechanical means (beating) 
to separate the ultimate fibics and reduce them to the suitable 
dimensions (o*5-2-o mm.). These papermaking fibres have also 
to be reckoned with as textile raw materials, in view of a new 
and growing industry in “ pulp yarns ” {Papiersio-ffgatn), a 
coarse textile obtained by treating paper as delivered in narrow 
strips from the paper machine; the strips are reeled, dried to 
ret.ain 30-40 % moisture, and in this condition subjected to the 
twistii-ig operation, which confers the cylindrical form and adds 
considerably to the strength of the fibrous strip. The following 
arc the essential characteristics of the economically important 
fibres. 

AmmaL — A. Silk, {a) The true silks arc produced by the 
Bohibyx Morij the worm feeding on the leaves of the mulberry. 
The fibre is extruded as a viscous liquid from the glands of the 
worm, and solidifies to a cylindrical thread. The cohesion of 
these threads in pairs gives to raw silk the form of a dual cylinder 
(Plate I. fig 2). For textile purposes the thread is reeled from 
the cocoon, and several units, five and upwards, are brought 
together and suitably twi.stcd. (h) The “ Wild ” silks arc pro- 
duced by a large variety of insects, of which the most important 
arc the various species of Anthcrca, which yield the Tussore 
silks. These silks differ in form and composition from the true 
silks. While they consist of a “ dual ” thread, each unit of 
these is comjffex, being made up of a number of fibrillae. This 
unit thread is quadrangular in section, and of larger diameter 
than the true silk, the mean breadth being 0*052 mm., as com- 
pared with o-oi^^, the mean diameter of the true silks. The 
variations in structure as well as in dimensions are, however, 
very considerable. 

B. Epidermal hairs. Of those (a) wool, the epidermal 
protective covering of sheep, is the most important The 
var>ing species of the animal produce wools of characteristic 
qualities, varying considerably in fineness, m length of staple, 111 
composition and in spinning quality. Hence the classing of 
the fleeces or raw wool followed by the elaborate processes 
of selection, tiC, “ sorting ” and preparation, which precede the 
actual spinning or twisting of the yarn. These consist in entirely 
freeing the fibres and sorting them mechanically (combing, &c.), 
thereafter forming them into continuous lengths of parallelized 
units. This is followed by the spinning process which consists 
in a simultaneous drawing and twisting, and a continuous produc- 
tion of the yarn with the structural characteristics of worsted 
yarns. The shorter staple — from 5 to 25 % of average fleeces— 
k prepared by the “ carding ” process for the spinning opera- 
tion, in which drawing and twisting are simultaneous, the 
length spun being then wound up, and the process being conse- 
quently intermittent. This section of the industry is known 
us woollen spinning ” in contrast to the former or “ worsted 
spinning.” 

{b) An important group of raw material closely allied to the 
wt)ols are the epidermal hairs of the Angora goat (mohair), 
the llama, aipaca Owing to their iorm and the nature of the 
substance of which they are composed, they possess more 
lu.stre than the wools. They present structural differences 
from sheep wools which influence the processes by which they 
are prepared or spun, and the character of /the yams; but the 
•differences are only of subordinate moment. 

{c) Various animal hairs, such as those of the eow, camel 
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and rabbit, ate also employed ; the latter is largely worked 
into the class oi fabrics known -as felts. In these the hairs arc 
compacted together by taking advantage of the peculiarity of 
structure which causes the imbrications of the surface. 

{d) Horse hair is employed in its natural form as an individual 
filament or monofil.^ 

Ves^etable Fibres . — The subjoined scheme of classification sets 
out the morphological blruclural cliaractcristics of the vegetable 
fibres 

ProducLtl fiom 

Dicotyledo w 9 . / 0 nocot yledo ns . 

A. Seed hairs D Fibio-va^cuUr bundles. 

B Bast fibies. E Entuc leaves and stems. 

C Bast agf^rugate^i 

In the list of the more important fibrous raw materials subjoined, 
the capital letter imme«imtely following the name refeis the 
individual to its position in this classification. In reference to 
the important question of chemical composition and the actual 
nature of the fibre substance, it may be premised that the 
vegetable fibres arc composed of cellulose, an important repre- 
sentative of the group of carbohydrates, of which the cotton 
fibre substance is the chemical prototype, mixed and combined 
with vaiious derivatives l^elonging to the subgroups, (a) 
Carbohydrates. (/;) Unsaturated compouncls of bonzcnoid and 
furfuroid constitutions (e) “ Fat and wax ” derivative's, 1 r. 
groups belonging to the fatty series, and of higher molecular 
dimensions — of such compound celluloses the following are the 
prototypes : — 

(fl) Cellulose combined and mixed with pcctic bodies 
(i e peoto-celluloses), flax, rhea 
{b) Cellulose combined with unsaturated groups or ligno- 
celluloses, jute and the woods 
Cellulose combined and mixed with highei fatty acids, 
alcohols, ethers, cuto-celluloses^ protective epidennal 
covering of leaves. 

The letters a, b, c in the table below and following the capital', 
which have reference to the structural basis of classification, 


indicate the main characteristics of the fibre substances. (See 

also CULIiULOSE.) 

Miscellaneous species of the family Palmaccae 
yield fibrous products of value, of wliioh mention must be made 
of the following. Raffia^ epidermal strips of the leaves of 
Raphta rwffia (Matlagascar), R. taedi^era (Japan), largely em- 
ployed as binder twine in horticulture, replacing the “ bast ” 
(linden) formerly employed. Coir^ the -fibrous envelope of the 
fruit of the Cocos nucif^a, extensively used for matting and 
other coarse textiles. Carludovtca pahnata (Central America) 
yields the raw material for Panama hats, tlie Corypha australis 
(Australia) yields a similar product. The leaves of the date 
palm, Phoenix dactvhjcra^ arc employed locally in making baskets 
and mats, and the fibio-x^ascular bundles are isolated for working 
up into coarse twine and rope ; similarly, the leaves of the 
Elans pnneensis, the fruit of which yields the “ palm oil ” of 
commerce, yield a fibre which finds employmertt lociiUy (Africa) 
for special purposes. Chamaerops humtlts, the dwarf palm, 
yields the well-known “ Crin d’Afrique.*’ Locally ^(Algiers) 
it is twisted into ropes, but its more general use, in Europe, 
IS in upholstery as a stuffing matcnLil. The cereal straws are 
used in the form of plait in the making of hats and mats. Esparto 
grass is also used in the making of coarse mats. 

The processes /by which the fibres are transformed into textile 
fabrics are in the mam determined by their structural features. 
The following arc the distinctive types of treatment. 

A. The fibre is in virtually continuous lengths. The textile 
yarn is produced by assembling together the unit threads, which 
are wound together and suitably twisted (silk ; artificial silk) 

B. The fibres in the form of units of variable short dimensions 
are treated by more or less elaborate processes of scutching, 
hackling, combing, mth the aim of producing a mass of free 
parallelized units of uniform dimensions ; these «^re then laid 
together and drawn into continuous bands of sliver and roving, 
which am finally drawn and twisted into yarns. In this group 
are comprised the larger number of textile products, such as 



Botariic.iI Identity 
Cienus and Order, 

Country of Origin 

Dimensions of Ultimate 

Textile Uses. 

Cotton, \ a , 

Cossypium 

Tiopical and subtropical 

12 40 lAm. 0-019 

Universal Also a. a raw material 


Malvaceae 

countiies 

Av. 28 mm 

in chemical industries, notably 
explosives, celluloid 

Flax, B a . 

Lin urn 

Temperate (and subtropical) 

( 3 -60 mm. 0-011-0-025 

General bpecial elfects in lustre 


Tanaccac 

countries, clutily European 

Av 28 mm 

damasks In India and America 
plants grown for seed (linseed) 

Hemp, B rt 

Cannabis 

Temperate countries, cliieflv' 

5 S5 mm o»oiC-o 050 

Coarsf r textilCvS, sail-cloth, rope and 

Cannabineae 

Europe 

Av. 22 mm. Av. 0-022 

twine 

Ramie, B a 

Boehmona 

Tropical countiirs (sonic 

0q-2oo mm. 0-05-0 08 

Coarse textiles Cost of picparation 


Urticaccac 

torn pel ate) 

\\ 120 mm .\v 0-050 

for fine textiles prohibiti\c 

Jute, B.t . . . 

Corchorub 

Tiopieal countries, chieflv 

1*5 5 mm. 0-0200-025 

Coarse textiles, chief! v “ Hessians ** 

Tiliaccac 

India 

Av. 2-5 mm. Av. 0-022 

and sacking " Line " spun yarns 
used m cretonne and furniture 
te'xtiles 

B/> . . . 

Crotalaria 

Ecgutninosau 

India 

4*0 12-0 0-025 0'05'^- 

Av 75 A\ 0-022 

Twine .''nd rope. Coarse textiles. 

Hibiscus, B b 

Hibiscus 

Tioptcal, chiefly India 

2*6 mm. 0-0140-033 

A\ 4 mm. \\ 0-Q2I 

Coarse textiles. H. Elafns has been 
extensively used in making mats 

Sida, Bfc . . . 

Sida 

Malvaceae 

Tropical and subtropical 

I *5 4 mm 0-013 002 
\v 2 mm Av 0-015 

Coarse textiles .^ppca^s capable of 
substituting jute 

Lime or Luulen, 

Tilia 

Euiopcan countries, chiefly 

I 5 mm. 0 0x4-0 020 

Matting and bmder twine 

Cb 

Tiliaceae 

Russia 

Av 2 mm A\ 0-016 

Mulberry, C . 

Monocotyledons — 

Broussonctia 1 

Moiacoao 

1 

Far East 

5-31 mm 0*02-0-04 

Av. 15 mm. Av. 0-03 

Paper and paper cloths 

Manila, D . 

Musa 

Tiopical countries, chiefly 
l'*hilippine Islands 

3-12 mm. 0-016 0-032 

Twine and ropes. Produces papers , 


Musacrae 

Av 6 mm Av 0-024 

of special quality 

Sisal, D 

AgaN c 

Tropical countries, chiefly 

1-54111111. 0-020-0-032 

Tw’ine and ropes j 

i 


Amarylhdeae 

Central America 1 

A\ 2-5. Av. 0-024 


Y ucca 

Lihaceao 

do. 

0-5-6 nun. 0-01-0-02 

do. 1 


Sansc\ icria 
Liliaceae 

East Indies, Ceylon, East 
Africa 

1*5-6 mm. 0-0150026 
Av. 3 mm Av. 0-020 

do. j 

Phormuini, T> . 

Pliormium tenox , 
laliaccao 

New Zealand 

5 0 15 mm. o-oio-o 020 
Av. 9 mm. Av. o-oi6 

Twine and ropes. Distinguished by 
high yield of fibre from green leafj 

Piue-applo, D . 

Ananassa 

Tiopical East and West 

'3-090 mm 0 004 0-008 

Textiles of remarkable fineness.| 

Bromeli.iceae 

Indies I 

1 Av. 5. Av. 0 006 

Exceptional fineness of ultimate 
ilhre 1 


See «Uso Alpaca, Frcr, Moiiaib, Shoddy and Wool. 
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cotton, wool, flax and jute, and it also includes at the other 
extreme the production of coarse textiles, such as twine and rope. 

C The fibres of still shorter dimensions are treated in various 
ways for the production of a fabric in continuous length. 

The distinction of type of manufacturing processes in which 
the relatively short fibres are utilized, either as disintegrated 
units or comminuted long fibres, follows the lines of division 
into long and short fibres ; the long fibres are worked into yarns 
by various processes, whereas the shorter fibres are agglomerated 
by both dry and wet processes to felted tissues or felts. It is 
obvious, however, that these distinctions do not constitute rigid 
tlividmg lines. Thus the principles involved in felting are also 
applied in the manipulation of long fibre fabrics. For instance, 
woollen goods are closed or shrunk by milling, the web being 
subjected to a beating or hammering treatment in an apparatus 
known as “ the Stocks,” or is continuously run through squeezing 
rollers, m weak alkaline liquids. Flax goods are ” dosed ” by 
the process of beetling, a long-continued process of hammering, 
under which the ultimate fibres are more or less subdivided, and 
at the same time welded or incorporated together. As already 
indicated, paper, which is a web composed of units of short 
dimensions produced by deposition from suspension in water 
and agglomerated by the interlacing of the component fibres in 
all planes within the mass, is a species of textile. Further, 
whereas the silks are mostly worked up in the extreme lengths 
of the cocoon, there are various systems of spinning silk wastes 
of variable short lengths, which are similar to those required for 
spinning the fibres which occur naturally in the shorter lengths. 

The fibres thus enumerated as commercially and industrially 
important have established themselves as the result of a struggle 
for survival, and each emlxidies typical features of utility. There 
are innumerable vegetable fibres, many of which are utilized m 
the locality or region of their production, but are not available 
for the highly specialized applications of modern competitive 
industry to qualify for which a very complex range of require- 
ments has to be met. These include primarily the factors of 
production and transport summed up in cost of production, 
together with the question of regularity of supply ; structural 
characteristics, form and dimensions, including uniformity of 
ultimate unit and adaptability to standard methods of preparing 
and spinning, tosrether with tenacity and elasticity, lustre. 
Lastly, composition, w'hich determines the degree of resistance to 
chemical disintegrating influences as well as subsidiary questions 
of colour and relationship to colouring matters. The quest for 
new fibres, as well as modified methods of production of those 
already known, require critical in\ estigation from the point of 
view of established practice. The present perspective outline 
of the group will be found to contain the elements of a grammar 
of the subject. But those who wish to pursue the matter will 
require to amplify this outlined picture by a study of ilie special 
treatises which de<d with general principles, as well as the separate 
articles on the various fibres. 

Analysis and IdenttftcaUon , — For the analysis of textile fabnes 
and the identification of component fibre, a special treatise must 
be consulted. The following general facts are to be noted as of 
importance. 

All animal fibres arc effectively dissolved by 10 solution 
of caustic potash or soda. The fabric or material is boiled m 
this solution for 10 minutes and exhaustively washed. Any 
residue will be vegetable or cellulose fibre. It must not be for- 
gotten that the chemical properties of the fibre substances are 
modified more or less by association in combination with colour- 
ing matters and mordants These may, in many cases, be 
removed by treatments which do not seriously modify the fibre 
substances. 

Wool is distinguished from silk by its relative resistance to the 
action of sulphuric acid. The cold concentrated acid rapidly 
dissolves sik as well as the vegetable fibres. The attack on wool 
is slow, and the epidermal scales of wool make their appearance. 
The true silks are distinguished from the wild silks by the action 
of concentrated hydrochloric acid m the cold, which reagent 
dissolves the former, but has only a slight effect on Tussore 


silk. After preliminary resolution by these group reagents, 
the fabric is subjected to microscopical analysis for the final 
identification of its component fibres (see H. Schlichter, Journal 
Soc, Chem, Ind,, 1890, p. 241). 

A scheme for the commercial analysis or assay of vegetable 
fibres, originally proposed by the author,^ and now generally 
adopted, includes the following operations : — • 

1. Determination of moisture. 

2. Determination of ash left after complete ignition. 

3. Hydrolysis : 

(fl) loss of weight after boiling the raw fibre with a i 
caustic soda solution for five minutes ; 

(^) loss after boiling for one hour. 

4. Determination of cellulose : the white residue after 

{a) boiling for five minutes with i % caustic soda, 

{h) exposure to chlorine gas for one hour, 

(c) boiling with basic sodium sulphite solution. 

5. Mercerizing: the loss of weight after digestion with a 

20 ^,0 solution of sodium hydrate for one hour in the cold 

6. Nitration: the weight of the product obtained after 

digestion with a mixture of equal volumes of sulphura 
and nitric acids for one hour in the cold. 

7. Acid purification: tieatment of the raw fibre with 20^;,, 

acetic acid for one minute, the product being wvished 
with water and alcohol, and then dried. 

8. Determination of the total carbon by combustion. 

II. Papermahing, — The papermaking industry (see Paper) 
employs as raw materials a large proportion of the vegetable 
fike products already enumerated, and, for the reasons incident- 
ally mentioned, they may be, and arc, employed in a large variet ; 
of forms: in fact any fibrous material containing o\er 30 

“ cellulose ” and yielding ultimate fibres of a length exceeding 
r mm. can be used in this industry. Most important staples aie 
cotton and flax ; these arc known to the paper-maker as ” rag " 
fibres, rags, i e, cuttings of textile fabrics, new and old, being 
their mam source of supply. These are used for writing ami 
drawing papers. In the class of printings ” two of the mos: 
important staples are wood pulp, prepared by chemical treatment 
from both pine and foliage woods, and in England esparto cellu- 
lose, the cellulose obtained from esparto grass by alkali treat- 
ment ; the cereal straws are also used and are resolved into 
cellulose by alkaline boiling followed by bleaching, in the 
of “wrappings” and miscellaneous papers a large number of 
other materials find -.->0, such as various residues of manulac till- 
ing and preparing processes, scutching wastes, ends of rovings 
and yarns, flax, hemp and inanila rope waste, adansonia bast, 
and jute w’astes, raw fcuttings) and manulactured (bagging) 
Other materials have been experimentally tiled, and would no 
doubt come into use on their papermaking merits, but as a matter 
of fart the actually suitable raw materials are comprised in the 
list above enumerated, and arc limited in number, through th.e 
influence of a number of factors of value or utility, 

III. Brush Fibres j ^c. — In addition to the textile industiies 
there arc manufactures which utilize fibres of both animal and 
vegetable character. The must important of these is brush- 
making. The familiar brushes of everyday use are extremely 
diversified m form and texture. The supplies of animal fibres 
are mainly drawn from the badger, hog, bear, sable, squirrel and 
horse. These fibres and bristles cover a large range of effects. 
Brushes required for cleansing purposes are composed of fibres 
of a more or less hard and resilient character, such as horse hairs, 
and other tail hairs and bristles. For painting work brushes 
of soft quality arc employed, graduating for fine work into the 
extreme softness of the “ camel hair ” pencil. Of vegetable 
fibres the following are used in this industry. The Caryoia iireus 
furnishes the Kittul fibre, obtained from the base of the lea. 
stalks. Piassava is obtained from the Attalea funtfera, also from 
the Leopoldtna ptassaha (Brazil). Palmyra fibre is obtained 
fiom the Borassus flabelltier. These are all members of th.( 
natural order of the Palmaceae. Mexican fibre, or Istlc, is 
obtained from the agave. The fibre known as Whisk, largely 

^ Col Iiid Exhibition, 1886, Mtscflhneous Reports 
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used for dusting brushes, is obtained from various species 
of the Gramineae ; the “ Mexican Whisk ” from Epicampeas 
macYoura ; and “ Italian Whisk from Andropogon. The coir 
fibre mentioned above in connexion with coarse textiles is also 
extensively used in brush-making. Aloe and Agave fibres in their 
softer forms are also used for plasterers’ brushes. Many of the 
whitewashes and cleansing solutions used in house decoration 
are alkaline in character, and for such uses advantage is taken 
of the specially resistant character of the cellulose group of 
mateii.ils. 

Stuffing and UphoLtery , — Another important use for fibrous 
materials is for filling or stufting in connexion with the seats and 
cushions in upholstery. In the large range of effects required, 
a corresponding number and variety of products find employ- 
ment. One of the most important is the floss or seed-hair of the 
Kriodendron anjractuoswn, known as Kapok, the use of which 
in Europe was created by the Dutch merchants who drew their 
supplies from Java. The fibre is soft, silky and elastic, and 
maintains its elasticity in use. Many fibres when used in the 
mass show, on the other haml, a tendency to become matted 
and compressed in use, and to restoie them to their original 
state the fibre recjuires to be removed and subjected to a teasing 
or carding process. This defect limits the use of other ‘‘flosses” 
or sf‘ed hairs in competition with Kapok. Horse hair is exten- 
bi\ely used in this industry, as are abo wool flocks and other 
short animal haiis and wasies. 

Iliifs and Matting , — For these manufactures a large range 
of the fibrous products above described arc employed, chicflx 
in their natural or raw state. 

Bihliograpiiv. — T he list of voiKs appended compiiscs only a 
snivill f’‘.Lct!on of tlie standard liteiatiirc of the snl)j(Cl, hut they an* 
sniliciaitiy reineseutative to enable t!ic specialist, by loferrmg to 
them, to co\tT the subject-matter. F II. Bowman, "T/zc Strut tute 
of the li ool J'doe (i8Ss), The ^tiuctme r»/ Cotton bibre (1882) ; Cross, 
Bevan and Kim,% Iiufiah J docs and FiLoous Suh^tumes fl.ondon, 
18S7) ; C F (boss, Fcpofl on MisctllauLous Tdoe^, Colonial Indian 
K\hil)ilion, i88b (London, 1887); Cro.s and I 3 e\an, CellHlrsc, 
he^ on Ccllitfos':, 1 and 11 (London, 1805-1005) , (' R Dodge, 
A DcsLUptii e Cafaloftuc of Csefid Fdjcr Plants of the World (Report 
No o, F S Dept of Apicultuu', WbiNlungloii, i8<)7) ; von Hohmel, 
iKc M /h>osh(>pH' di) tn hoisch vaiocndctcn 1 asetsloffc (Leipzig, 1005I . 
I ] Iluiiimel, 7 /fc '>/ FeW/V (London, 1885) ; J .M 

ISIarlhev.s, 7 he Textile J'dois, then PhysiiaP Mk tosropical and 
Che, meal Propcities (New Yoik, i<)<q) ; H Muller, Die Pllanzcnfaser 
(Hiau ischweig, 1877) , H Sclihcntf r, “ 'Ihe Examination ot Textile 
lubres and Fahiics ” (/’ezz; Sor Chen 7 ;zzf , 1890, 241) ; M Vetillail, 
Dltides Siir les fihns iiQ/Udcs textihs (Pans, 1876); Sir T. H 
W’ardl'*, Sdh and H ild Silh^, origin il memons in connexion \Mth 
( ol Ind ICx , j88o, Jubike Kx Manclicstc i , 1887; Sir G Watt, 
Dnlionuix' of Fhououk Pioducts of India (T.ondon, j8<)i) ; Wiesner, 
Dn Rohst'dje des l^iUoncni ch},s (Leijizig, 187 A , Ci N itt, (. hc- 
nii>(!,r 7 c h.iolo'pje del Ge^pinnstfascin (Ih'aiinschw t rg 1888); Keiv 
IhdUiin) 7 he Joitnial of the Impeual Institute] The Journal of the 
t''Oci(tv of Arts ] W I. H.innam, The Textile Tibics of Co,ntnehe 
(London, ifioz) ; J Jackson, Comnieinal Pofany ; J. Zijiser, ])if 
Tcxtilcn Rohmatenahen (Wien, i8<j5) ; F Zetzsche, Dzf zlK hti^sfen 
J'asc) stofjc der eiiropaischcn Industne (Leij)zig, 1895) (C. F C ) 

FIBRIN, or Fibrine, a protein formed by the action of the 
so-called fibrin-ferment on fibrinogen, a constituent of the blood- 
plasma of all vertebrates. This change takes place when blood 
leaves the arteries, and the fibrin thus formed occasions the 
clotting which ensues (see Blood), To obtain pure coagulated 
fibrin It is best to heat blood-plasma (prcferabl) that of the horse) 
to 50° C. The usual method of beating a blood-clot with twigs 
and removing the filamentous fibrin which attaches itself to 
them yields a very impure product containing haemoglobin and 
much globulin ; moreover, it is vei v diflicult to purify. Fibrin 
is a very voluminous, tough, strongly elastic, jelly-like substance ; 
when denaturalized by heat, alcohol or salts, it behaves as any 
other coagulated albumin. 

FICHTE, IMMANUEL HERMANN (originally Hartmann) 
VON (i797“i87q), German philosopher, son of J. G, Fichte, 
was born at Jena on the 18th of July 1797. Having held educa- 
tional posts at Saarbrucken and Diisseldorf, in 1836 he became 
extraordinary professor of philosophy at Bonn, and in 1840 full 
professor. In 1842 he received a call to Tubingen, retired in 
1867, and died at Stuttgart on the 8th of August 1879. The 
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most important of his comprehensive writings are i System der 
Ethik (1850-1853), Anthropologte (1856, 3rd ed. 1876), Psychologte 
(1864-1873), JDie iheisitsche Weltansicht (1873). In 1837 he had 
founded the Zeitschrifi fur Phtlosophte as an organ of his viex\s, 
more especially on the subject of the philosophy of religion, 
where he was in alliance with C. H. Weisse ; but, whereas Weisse 
thought that the Hegelian structure was sound in the main, and 
that Its imperfections might be mended, Fichte held it to he 
incurably defective, and spoke of it as a “ masterpiece of 
erroneous consistency or consistent error.” Fichte’s gencial 
views on philosophy seem to have changed considerably as he 
advanced in years, and his influence has been impaired by certain 
inconsistencies and an appearance of eclecticism, which lo 
strengthened by his predominantly historical treatment of 
problems, bis desire to include divergent systems within bis own, 
and his conciliatory tone. His philosophy is an attempt to 
rec(>ncilc monism (Hegel) and individualism (Herbart) by mcar> 
of theism (Leibnitz). He attacks Hegelianism for its pantheism, 
Its low Cling of human personality, and imperfect recognition ot 
the demands of the moral consciousness. God. he says, is to 1 c 
regarded ntT as an absolute but as an Infinite Person, W'host' 
nature it is that he should realize himself in finite person*^ 
These persons are objects of God’s love, and he arranges the 
w'orld fur Iheir good. The direct connecting link between Gt.c 
and man is the “ genius,” a higher spiritual indn iduality existing 
in man by the side of his lowTr, earthly individuality. Fichte, 
m short, advocates an etliical theism, and his arguments migk.t 
easily be turned to account by the apologist of Christianity. In 
his conception of finite personality he recurs to something like 
the monadism of I.eihnitz. His insistence on moral experienc ' 
IS connected with his insistence on personality. One of the te-^t'* 
by w'hich Fichte dDcriminatcs the value of previous .systems is 
tlie adequateness witli which they interpret moral experience 
'File .same reason tliat made him depreciate Hegel made him 
praise Krau^^c (panentheism) and Schlcicrmacher, and speak 
respectfully of English piulosopliy. It is characteristic of Fichtc'v 
almost excessive naeptiveness that in his latest published work, 
Der neuire Spiriiiialt sinus (1878), he supports his position by 
arguments of a somewhat occult or theosophu al cast, not unlike 
those adtipted by F. W. H Mvers. He also edited the comi)lete 
w'orks and literary correspondence of his fathei, including 
life. 

See R Eucken, Ziir Icnnimrnn!^ I II F in Zeitsehrift f r 
Philosohhic, Q\ (1S07); (' (' Die G ojodehic vt>}i I H F 

(iqoz) ; aiticlc by K.irl Hartmann n\ All;:enei,ie ucu'^i he Riof^taphn, 
xhiii (1904) Some of ]us woiks \>ere trar.J-ULd by D. Mort 11 
under the title of Conti ibutions to Mental Philosophy (iooo). 

FICHTE, JOHANN GOTTLIEB (1762-18x4), (lerman philo- 
sopher, was born at Rammenau in Upper I.usatia on the 19th 
of May 1762. His father, a ribbon- weaver, was a descendant of 
a w^w'edish soldier who ('in the service of Gustavus Adolphus^ 
w’os left wounded at Rammenau and settled there. Tlie familv 
was distinguished for piet v, uprightness, and solidity of character. 
With these qualities Fichte himself combined a certain im- 
petuosity anil impatienc'" probably derived from his mother, 
a w'oman of a somewhat querulous and jealous disposition. 

At a very early age the boy showed remarkable mental vigour 
and moral independence. A fortunate accident which brouglit 
him under the notice of a neighbouring nobleman, Freiherr von 
Miititz, vva.s the means of procuring him a more excellent educa- 
tion than his father’s circumstances would have allowed. He 
w'as placed under the care of Pastor Krebel at Niederaii. After 
a short stay at Meissen he was entered at the celebrated 
school at Pforta, near Naumhurg. In 1780 he entered the 
university of Jena ns a student of theology. He supported 
himself mainly by private teaching, and during tlie years 1784- 
1787 acted as tutor in v arious families of Saxony. In 1787, after 
an unsuccessful application to the consistory for pecuniary assist- 
ance, he seems to have been driven to miscellaneous literary work. 
A tutorship at Zurich was, however, obtained in the spring of 
1788, and Fichte spent in Switzerland two of the happiest 
years of his life. He made several valuable acquaintances. 
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among others Lavater and his brother-in-law Hartmann Rahn, 
to whose daughter, Johanna Maria, he became engaged. 

Settling at Leipzig, still without any fixed means of livelihood, 
he was again reduced to literary drudgery. In the midst of 
this work occurred the most important event of his life, his 
introduction to the philosophy of Kant. At Schulpforta he had 
read with delight Lessing’s Anti-Goeze, and during his Jena days 
had studied the relation between philosophy and religion. The 
outcome of his speculations, Apkorismen uber Rchgion und 
Detsmus (unpublished, date 1790 ] Werke^ i. 1-8), was a species 
of Spinozistic determinism, regarded, however, as lying alto- 
gether outside the boundary of religion. It is remarkable that 
even for a time fatalism should h^ve been predominant in his 
reasoning, for m character he was opposed to such a view, and, 
as he has s.ud, “ according to the man, so is tho system of 
philosophy he adopts.” 

Fichte’s Letters of this period attest the influence exercised 
on him by the study of Kant. It effected a revolution in his 
mode of thinking ; so completely did the Kantian doctrine of 
the inlrercnt moral worth of man harmonize with his own 
character, that his life becomes one elToit to perfect a true 
philosophy, and to make its principles practu'al maxims. At 
first he seems to have thought that the best method for accom- 
plisliing his object would be to expound Kantianism in a popular, 
intelligible form. He rightly felt that the reception of Kant’s 
doctrines was impeded by their phraseology. An abridgment 
of the Krittk tier Vriheihhrajt was begun, but was left unfinished. 

Fichte’s cirLumstances had not improved. It had been 
arranged tliat he should leturn to Zurich and be married to 
Johanna Rahn, but the plan was o\erthrown by a commercial 
disaster wLish vifiectcd the fortunes of the Rahn family, Fichte 
accepted a post as private tutor in Warsaw, and proceeded on 
foot to that town, 'i'he situation proved unsuitable; the lady, 
as Kuno Fischer says, required greater submission and better 
French ” than Fichte could yield, and after a fortnight’s stay 
Fichte set out for Konigsberg to sec Kant. His first interview^ 
was disappointing ; the coldness and formality of the aged 
philosopher checked the eiUhusiasm of the young disciple, 
though It did not diminish his reverence. He resolved to bring 
himself before Kant’s notice by submitting to him a work in which 
the principles of the Kantian philosophy should be applied. 
Such was tlie origin of the w'ork, written in four weeks, the 
Vcrsuch ctner Kniik oiler Offenbarimg (Essay towards a Critique 
of all Revelation). The problem which Fichte dealt with in 
this essay was one not yet handled by Kant himself, the relations 
of which to the critical philosophy furnished matter for surmise. 
Indirectly, indeed, Kant had indicated a very definite opinion 
on theology : from the Critique of Pure Reason it wa>.s clear that 
for him speculative theology must be purely negative, while the 
Antique of P) actual Reason as clearly indicated the view that 
the moral law is the absolute content or substance of any religion. 
A critical investigation of the conditions under which religious 
belief was possible was still wanting. Fichte sent his essay to 
Kant, who approved it highly, extended to the author a warm 
reception, and exerted his influence to procure a publisher. 
After some delay, consequent on the scruples of the theological 
censor of Halle, who did not like to see miracles rejected, the 
book appeared (Easter, 1792). By an oversight Fichte’s name 
did not appear on the title-page, nor was the preface given, in 
which the author spoke of himself as a Ix'ginner in philosophy. 
Outsiders, not unnaturally, ascribed the work to Kant. The 
Allgemeine Literatur-Zeitung went so far as to say that no one 
who had read a fine of Kant’s writings could fail to recognize 
the eminent author of this new work. Kant himself corrected 
the mistake, at the same time highly commending the work. 
Fichte’s reputation was thus secured at a stroke. 

The Critique of Revelation marks the culminating point of 
Fichte’s Kantian period. The exposition of the conditions under 
which Tfsvealed religion is possible turns upon the absolute 
requireipent'j of the moral law in human nature. Religion itself 
is in this moral law as divme, and such belief is a 

practwrai'^stulate, necessary in order to add force to the law. 


It follows that no revealed religion, so far as matter or substance 
is concerned, can contain anything beyond this law 7 nor can 
any fact in the world of experience be recognized by us as super- 
natural. The supernatural element in religion can only be tlie 
divine character of the moral law. Now, the revelation of this 
divine character of morality is possible only to a being in whom 
the lower impulses have been, or are, successful in overcoming 
reverence for the law\ In such a case it is conceivable that a 
revelation might be given in order to add strength to the moral 
law. Religion ultimately then rests upon the practical reason, 
and expresses some demand or want of the pure ego. In this 
conclusion we can trace the prominence assigned by Fichte to 
the practical element, and the tendency to make the requirements 
of the ego the ground for all judgment on reality. It was not 
po:)Sible that having reached this point he should not press 
forward and leav'o the Kantian position. 

This success was coincident with an improvement in the 
fortunes of the l^ahn family, and the marriage took place at 
Zurich in October 179^ The remainder of the year he spent 
at Ziiiich, slowly perfecting his thoughts on the fundamental 
problems left for solution in the Kantian philosophy. During 
this fxeriod he published anonymously two remarkable pilitical 
works, Zuruckforderung dcr Denkfreiheit iHin dm Fursten Europas 
and Petti age ztir Baichtiguug der Vrtheile dcs Publicunu uber die 
frambstsche Revolution. Of these the latter is much the more 
important. 'Ihe Irene h Revolution seemed to many earnest 
thinkers the one great outcry of modern limes for the liberty 
of thought and action wEich is the eternal heiitage of every 
human lieing. Unfortunately the political condition of Germany 
was unfavourable to the formation of an unbiassed opinion on 
the great movement. 'Jhc principles involved in it were lost 
sight of under the mass of spurious maxims on social older 
which had slowly grown up and stiffened into system. To 
diiect attention to the true nature of 1 evolution, to demonstrate 
how inextricably the right of liberty is interwoven with the v(ry 
existence of man as an intelligent agent, to point out the inlierent 
progressiveness of state arrangements, and the consequent 
necessity of reform or amendment, such are the main objects 
of the Beitragc ; and although, as is often the case with Fichte, 
the arguments are loo formal and the clistmctions too wire- 
drawn, yet the general idea is noblv conceived and earned out 
As in the Critique of Revdaiion so here the rational nature of 
man and the conditions necessary for its manifestation or realiza- 
tion become the standard fur critical judgment. 

Towards the close of 1793 Fichte received an invitation to 
succeed K. L. Rcinhold as extraordinary professor of philosophy 
at Jena, Thus chair, not in the ordinary faculty, had become, 
through Reinhold, the most important in the universitv , and 
great deliberation was exercised in selecting liis successor. It 
w'as desired to. secure an exponent of Kantianism, and none 
seemed so highly qualified as the author of the Critique of Revela- 
tion, Fichte, while accepting the call, desiicd to spend a year 
in preparation ; but as this was deemed inexpedient he rapidly 
drew’ out for his students an introductoiy outline of his system, 
and began his lectures in May 1794. His success was instantaneous 
and complete. The fame of his predecessor was altogether 
eclipsed. Much of this success was due to Fichte’s rare power 
as a lecturer. In oral exposition the vigour of thought and 
moral intensity of the man were most of all apparent, while 
his practical earnestness completely captivated his hearers. 
He lectured not only to his own class, but on general moral 
subjects to all students of the university. These general 
addresses, published under the title Bestimnmng des Gehhitni 
(Vocation of the Scholar), were on a subject dear to Fichte’s 
heart, the supreme importance of the highest intellectual culture 
and the duties incumbent on those who had received it. Their 
tone is stimulating and lofty. 

The years spent at Jena were unusually productive ; indeed, 
the completed Fichtean philosophy is contained in the writings 
of this period. A general introduction to the sys-tem is given 
in the tractate t)ber dm Begnff der Wissenschaftskhre (On the 
Notion of the Theory of Science), 1794, and the theoretical 
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poi-tion IS worked out in the Grundlage det gesatnviten Wtsani’ 
schajislvhre (Foundation of the whole Theory of Science, 1794) 
and Grundnss des Eif^enthUmlichen d. Wissefiachajislehre (Outline 
of what is peculiar in the Theory of Science, 1794)* Tp these 
were added in ^797 a Eirst and a Second IntrodhtcHm to the 
Th40ty of Science, and an Essay towards a new Ey^posikon of ike 
Theory of Science. The lniroducti(>ns are masterly expositions. 
The practical philosophy was given in the Gnindlage des 
NaturrcchU (179^) and System der Sttt€ 4 ilehre (1798). The last 
is probably the most important of all Fichte’s works \ apart 
from it, his theoretical philosophy is unintelligible. 

During this period Fichte’s academic career had been troubleil 
bv various starms, the last so violent as to put a close to his 
professorate at Jena. The first of them, a complaint against the 
d livery of his general addresses on Sundays, was easily settled. 
The second, aiising from Fichte’s strong desire to suppress the 
T andsmannschajten (students’ orders), which were productive 
of much harm, w'as more serious. Some misunderstanding 
caused an outburst of ignorant ill-feeling on the part of the 
stiirlents, wlio proceeded to such lengths that Fichte was com- 
pelled to reside Oiit of Jena. The tliird storm, liowevcr, was 
the most violent. In 1798 Fichte, who, with F. J. Niethammer 
(1766-1848), had edited the PJnlosophtcal Journal since 1705, 
loeeived from his friend F. K Forherg (1770-1848) an essay 
on the “ Development of the Idea of Religion.” With much 
of the essay he entirely agreed, but he thought the exposition 
in so many ways defective and calculated to create an erroneous 
impression, that he prefaced it with a short paper On the Grounds 
oj our Belief in a Divine Government of the I inverse, ui which 
God is defined as the moral order of the universe, the eternal 
law' of right which is the foundation of all our being. The erv' 
of atheism w^as raised, and the electoral government of Saxony, 
followed by all the German states except Prussui, suppresscid 
the Journal and confiscated the copies found in their universities 
Pressure was put by the German powers on Charles Augustus, 
grand-duke of Saxc-Weiniar, in whose dominions Jena univTrsity 
was situated, to repiovc and dismiss the oficnders Fichte's 
dehmccs (Aj)prllaiion an das Puhlfcum gegen die Anhlage des 
Athetsinus, and Gerichtluhe Verantwortung der Herausgeber der 
phiL ZeUschrtfi, 1799), though masterly, did not make it easier 
for the liberal-minded graud-duke to pass the matter over, and 
an unfortunate letter, in which he threatened to resign in case 
of reprimand, turned the scale against him. The grand-duke 
accepted his threat as a request to resign, passed censure, and 
extended to him permission to withdraw' from his chair at Jena ; 
nor would he alter his decision, even though Fichte himself 
endeavoured to explain away the unfortunate letter. 

Berlin was the only town in Germany open to him. Hi:? 
residence there frpm 1:799 to 1806 w’as unbroken save for n 
course of lectures during the summer oJ 1805 at Erlangen, where 
he had been named professor. Surrounded by friends, including 
Schlegel and Schleiermacher, he continued his literary work, 
perfecting the Wissen^chafislehre, The most remarkable pf the 
works from this period are — (i) the Besiimmung des J\ienschen 
(Vocation of Man, 1800), a book which, for beauty of style, 
richness of content, and deviation of thought, may be rajikcd 
with the Meditations of Descartes ; (2) Der geschlossene Ilandds- 
staat, 1 800 ('I'he Exclusive or JsuJated Commercial State), a very 
remarkable treatise, intensely socialist in tone, and inculcating 
organized protection ; (3) Sonnenhla/er Bericht an das grb^^ere 
Publicum liber die ncuesie Philosophic, 1801. In 180 j was also 
written the DarsicUung der Wissenschaftslehie, which was not 
published till after his death. In 1804 a set of lectures on the 
Wissenschaftshhre was given at Berlin, the notes of which were 
published in the Nachgelassene Werhc, vol ii. In 1804^ were 
also delivered the nolile lectures entitled Grundzuge des gegen- 
wdrtigen Zeitalters (Characteristics of the Present Age, 1804), 
containing a most admirable analysis of the Aufkldrung, tracing 
the position of such a moyernent of thought in the r)iatural 
evolution of tlie general hufqpji poascipusness, poin,tjug out 
its inherent defects, and indicating as the ultimate go^ of progress 
the life of reason in its highest as^ct a belief ip t^e divine 
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order oJ the universe. The philosophy of history sketched in 
this work has something of value with much that is fantastic. 
In and 1806 appeared the Weaen des Qelchrten (Nature of 
the Scholar) and the Anweisung znm seligen Lehen oder Pehgions- 
lehre (Way to a Blessed Life), the latter the most important 
work of this Berlin period, lu it the union betw'cen the finite 
self-cousciousness and the infinite ego or God i.s handled in an 
almost mystical mamier. The knowledge and love of God is 
the end of life ; by this means only can we attain blessedness 
(Sdiglieit), for in God alone have w'e a permanent, enduring object 
of desire. Jhe infinite Cod is the all ; the world of indepuvdtnt 
objects is the res»ult of r^fl ction or self-consciousness, by which 
the infinite unity is broken up. God is tluis ovei and above the 
distinction of subject and object ; our knowledge is but a uficx 
or picture of the infinite essence, Being is not thought. 

The disasters of Prussia in 1806 drove Fichte from Beihn, 
Ho retired first to Stargard, then to Konigsherg (wheie he 
lectured for a time), then to Copenhagen, whence he returned 
to the capital in August 1807. From this time his published 
writings are practical in character ; not till after the appear^ me 
of the Nachgelassene W erke w’as it known in v.h.it shape his final 
speculations had been thrown out. Wc may here note the (Tder 
of these posthumous writings as being of importance for tracing 
the dev'elopment of Fichte’s thought. Frorp the \ear 1806 we 
have the rem.Hrkable Bericht uber die WtssenschafiPehre (\V cihc, 
vol Mil.), vMth its sharp critique of Schelling ; from 1810 we 
hav^ the Thatsachen des Bewtt^siseyns, publi.shcd m 1817, of 
w'hidi another treatment is given in lectures of 1813 (Xadigel. 
Werhc, vol. i.). Of the IVtssenschaftslelire we hav e, in i8i2-i«8i3, 
four separate treatments contained in the Naehgel. Wake. As 
these consist mainlv of notes for lectures, couched m ui couth 
phraseology, they cannol be held to throw much light on I ichte’s 
view's. Perhaps the most interesting are the lectures of 1812 
on Tfanscen dental Logt( (\ach Werhe, 1. 106-400). 

From 1812 WT have notes of two courses on practical philosophy^ 
Rechtdehre (Nach. Wethc, vol. ii ) and Siitenlehre (ib. vol lu.), 
A finished work in tlve same department is the Staatslehre, 
published in 1820. ITns gives the Fichtean utopia organized 
on principles of pure reason ; in too many cases the pioposals 
arc ider^ical v\ith principles of pure despotism. 

During these years, how'ever, Fichte was mainly occupied 
with public affairs. In 1807 he drew up an elalxirate and 
minute plan for the proposed new' university of Berlin. In 
1807-^808 he delivered at Berlin^ amidst danger and discourage- 
ment, his noble addresses to the German people {Reden an die 
deutsche Nation). Even if we think that m these pure reason 
IS sometimes overshadowed by patriotism, we cannot but recog- 
nize the immense practical v^lue of what he recommended as 
the only true foundation for national prosperity. 

In 1810 he was elected rector of the new university founded 
in the previous year. This post he resigned in 1812, mably on 
account of the difficulties he experienced in his endeavour to 
reform the student hfe of the university. 

In 1813 began the great effort of Germany for national in- 
dependence. Debarred from taking an active part, Fichte 
made his contribution by way of lectures. The addresses on 
the idea of a true war (Vber den Begriff eines ivahihaiten Kricgs, 
forming part of the Staatslehre) contain a very" subtle contrast 
between the positions of France and Germany in the war. 

In theautump of iSijthe hospitals of Berhn were filled with 
sick and wounded from Uie campaign. Among the most devoted 
in her exeibions was Fichte’s wife, who, in January 1814, was 
attacked with a virulent ho.spital fever. On the day after she 
was pronounced gut of danger Fichte was struck down. He 
fingered fpr some days ia an almost unconscious state, and died 
on the 27th of January 1814. 

The philosopJiy of Fichte, w'orked out in a senes of writings, 
and falling chronDlpgit.iUy into, two disUnct periods, that of Jena 
and that of Berlin, seemed' in the cour^^e 01 its development to 
und<jrg9 a change sQs fppdapicntal that many critics have sharply 
separi^tedr and opposed to one another an earlier and a later phase. 
The ground of the xpodification, further, has been sought and 
apparently found ip quit 9 cxtjernaJ yiUucaces, principally that of 
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Bchelling’s Naiurphtlosoph^i, to some extent that of Sclilcierifiachor. 
But as a rule most of those who have adopted this view have done 
So without the full and patient examination which the matter 
demands ; they have been misled by the difference in tone and 
Style between the earlier and later wntin »s, and have concluded that 
underlying this was a fundamental difference of philosophic con- 
ception. One only, Erdmann, m his Entwtchlung d, dent. Speft. 
seit Kaniy § 29, seems to give full references to justify his opinion, 
and even he, in his later work, Orundnss der Gesch. der Phtlos. 
(ed. 3), § 311, admits that the difference is much less than he had 
at the first imagined. He certainly retains his former opinion, 
but mainly on the ground, in itself intelligible and legitimate, that, so 
far as Fichte's philosophical reputation and influence are concerned, 
attention may be limited to the carher doctrines of the 
schaftslehre. This may be so, but it can be admitted neither that 
Fichte’s views underwent radical change, nor that the WxssensLhafts- 
lehre was ever regarded as in itself complete, nor that Fichte was 
unconscious of the apparent difference between his earlier and later 
utterances. It is demonstrable by various passages in the works 
and letters that he never looked upon the Wtssenschafhlehre as con- 
taining the whole system , it is clear from the chronology of his 
writings that the modifications supposed to be due to other thinkers 
w'cic from the first implicit in his theory, and if one fairly tiaces 
the course of thought in the early writings, one can see how he 
was inc\ itably led on to the statement of the later and, at first sight, 
divergent mows. On only one point, the position assigned in the 
Wtssenschaftslehye to the absolute ego, is there any obscurity ; but 
the relative passages arc far from decisive, and from the eaily work, 
Keue Dafstellung der Wtssenschaft^Uhve^ unquestionably to he in- 
cluded m the Jena period, one can sec that from tlie outset the 
doctrine of the absolute ego was held in a form ditfciing only m 
stat'^ment from the later theory. 

Fichte’s system cannot be compressed with mtelli%dbility. \Vc 
shall here note only three points - («) the origin in Kant ; [b) the 
iundamental piinciple and method of the Wissenschaft^lehre , (<) the 
connexion with the later wntings. The most important woiks for 
[a) are the '* Review of Xoncsidemus," and tlie Sec(md Introduction 
to the Wissenschafhlche , for [h) the great treatises of the Jena 
period , for (c) the That^ac hen des ncu'U'>bt 5 cvn^ of 1810 

(a) The Kantian system had for the first time opened up a truly 
fruitful line of philosophic speculation, the transcendental con- 
sideration of knoaledge, or the analysis of the conditions under 
which cognition is posniile To Kant the fundamental condition 
W’as given in the synthetical unity of consciousness The primitive 
fact under which might be gathcTcd the special conditions of tliat 
synthesis which wc call cognition was this unity Hut by Kant 
there was no attempt made to show that tlie said special conditions 
were necessary from the very nature of consciousness itsdt '1 heir 
necessity was discovered and prov'cd m a manner which might be 
called empirical Moreover, while Kant m a cpiitc similar mannci 
pointed out that intuition had special conditions, space and time, 
he (lid not show any link of connexion betw( < n those and the piimi- 
tive conditions of pure cognition. Clos(’ly connected with this 
remarkable defect in the Kantian view — Ivnig, indeed, at the founda- 
tion of it — was the doctrine that the matter of cognition is altogether 
or tluown into the fonn of cognition from without. So 
strongly was this doctrine emphasized by Kant, that he seemed to 
refer the matter of Knowledge to the action upon us of a non-ego 
or Ding-an-sichf alisolutely beyond consciousness. While thc^c 
hints towards a completely intelligible account of cognition were 
given by Kant, they were not reduced to system, and from the way 
m which the elements of cogmlion w'ere 1 elated, could not be sc; 
reduced. Only in the sjiherc of practical reason, w here the intelligible 
nature prescribed to itself its own laws, was there the possibility of 
systematic deduction from a single principle. 

The peculiar position in which Kant had left the theory of cog- 
nition was assailed from many different sides and by many writers, 
specially by Schiiltze (A.cnesidemus) and Maimon To the criticisms 
of the latter, in particular, Fichte owed much, but his own activity 
went far beyond what they supplied to him. To coinjilete Kant’s 
w’ork, to demonstrate that all the necessary conditions of knovvli'dgc 
can be deduced from a single jirinciplc, and consequently to expound 
the complete system of reason, that is the business of the Wtsseii- 
schafi^lchie. By it the theoretical and practical reason shall be 
shown to coincide ; for w’hilc the categories of cognition and the 
whole system of pure thought can be expounded from one principle, 
the ground of this principle is scientifically, or to cognition, in- 
explicable, and is made conceivable only m the practical philosophy. 
The ultimate basis for the activity of cognition is given ny the will. 
Even in the practical sphere, however, Fichte found that the contra- 
diction, insoluble to cognition, was not comjdetcly suppressed, 
and he was thus driven to the higher view, which is explicitly stated 
in the later writings though not, it must be confessed, with the 
precision and scientific clearness of the Wissenschaftslehre. 

{h) What, then, is this single principle, and how does it work 
itself out into system ? To answer this one must bear in mind 
what Fichte intended by designating all philosophy Wtssenschafis- 
lehre^ or theory of science. Philosophy is to him the rethinking’ of 
actual cognition, the theory of knowledge, the complete, systematic 
cxpQSdtkO of the principles which lie at the basis of all reas^med 


tognition. It traces the necessary acts hy which the cognitive 
consciousness comes to be what it is, both in form and in content 
Not that it IS a natural history, or even a phenomenology of coil- 
sciousncss , only m the later writings did Fichte adopt eVeii the 
genetic method of exposition , it is the complete statement of the 
pure principles of the understanding m their laticynal or necessary 
Older. But if complete, this Wtsseyischaftslehre must be able to 
deduce the whole organism of cognition from certain fundamental 
axioms, themselves unproved and incapable of proof ; only thus 
can we have a s\stem of reason Fiom these primary axioms the 
whole body of necessary thoughts must be developed, and, as 
Socrates w’ould say, the argument itself will indicate the path of 
the development. 

01 such primitive principles, the absolutely necessary conditions 
of possible cognition, only three arc thinkable — one perfectly un- 
conditioned both in form and matter ; a second, unconditioned in 
form but not m matter ; a third, unconditioned m matter but not 
m foim. Of these, evidently the first must be the fundamental ; to 
some extent it conditions the other two, though these cannot bo 
deduced from it or pioved by it. The statement of these principles 
lorms the introduction to H xssenschaftslehre. 

The method which Fichte first adopted for stating these axioms 
IS not calculated to thiovv full light upon them, and tends to ex- 
aggerate the apparent ainncss and unsubstantiahty of his deduction 
They may be explained thus The primitive condition of all m- 
tclligence is that the ego shall jiosit, aifirm or be aware of itself 
The ego IS the ego ; such is the fust pure act of conscious intelligence, 
that by wlncli alone consciousness can come to be wiiat it is. It 
IS what Fichte called a Deed-act [Thathandlung) , wt cannot be 
awaic of the process, -the ego is not until it has alfiimed itsclt, — 
but we are aware of the result, and can see the necessity of the* m t 
bv which it IS brought about The ego then posits itself as ilvI 
What the ego posits is real. But m consciousness there is cijually 
given a pniiiitivc act of op-positmg, or contra-positing, foimally 
(iistmct fiom the act of positioi*, but materially determined, m so 
fai as what is op posited must l)e the negative of that which was 
posited The non-ego not, be it noticed, the world as we know 
it IS op-posed m consriousncss to the ego. I'lic ego is not the 
non-ego How this act of op positing is possible and necessary, 
only becomes dear m the practicul philosojihy, and even thcie the 
inherent difficulty Ic.ids to a liight'r vk'w But third, W'C have now 
an absolute antithesis to om oiiginal tlicsis. Only tlu^ ego is real, 
but the non-t'go posited in the ego. The contradiction is solv’d! 
in a higher synthesis, winch takes up into itself the two opposites 
The ego and non-ego limit one another, 01 d( Uimiiie one another , 
and, as limitation is negation of part of a divisible quantum, in tlid 
third act, the divisible ego is op-i)Obed to a divisible non-e-(0. 

From this point onwards the coiiisc piocceds by the method 
idready made de.ir. We piogrcss by making explicit the oppositions 
contained in the fundamental synthesis, by Uiiiting these opposites, 
analysing the new symthesis, and so on, until wc re.ich an ultimate 
jKiir. Now, in the sy’nflu -iis of the third aet two piincipKs may be 
distinguished. — (i) the non-ego dctcimmcs the ego; (2) the ego 
detcimines the lU'm-ego. As detei mined the ego is thcoietical, 
determining it is practical ; ultimately the oppo-^ed pnmiplcs iiui^t 
be united by’ show mg how' the ego is botli detei inming and deliTmined 

It IS impossible to ent^r heie on tlie steps by which the theo- 
retical ego IS shown to develop into the comjilclc sy^-stc'm of cogniliv e 
c.O’egone'', or to ti.ee the deduction oi the jrroces-.es (pioduct iv •• 
imagination, intuition, stmsation, understanding, judgment, reason) 
by which the quite indefinite non-ego comes to assume the appe.ir 
ance of definite objects in the forms of time and space All this 
evolution IS the necessary consecjucnce of the dctcimination ot 
the ego by the non-ego. But it is clear that the non-e;.o cannot 
really determine the ego. There is no rcdity beyond the ego itscdf 
The contradiction can only be suppressed il the ego itscll opjroscs 
to itself the non-c'go, places it as an Anstos^ or plane on winch its 
own activity breaks and from which it is reflected. Now, this op- 
positing of the Ansioss is the necessaiy condition of the jrractical ego, 
of the will. If the ego be a stiivmg power, then ol iicccT.sity a 
limit must be set by winch its stiivmg is manifest But how can 
the infinitely active ego j'losit a limit to its own activity ? Heie 
we come to the ctux of Fichte’s system, winch is only partly cleared 
up ill the Rechtskhre and Siiteulehre If the ego be jnire activity, 
free activity, it can only become aware ot itself by positing some 
limit. We cannot possibly hav^e any cognition of how such an act 
IS possible. But as it is a free act, the ego cannot be detci mined 
to it by anything beyond itself ; it cannot bo awaie of its own free- 
dom otherwise than as determined by other free egcjs. Ihus m the 
Rechtslehie and Sittenlehre^ the multijilicity of egos is deduced, and 
with this deduction the first form of the \Vt<;<icnschaftslehte appeared 
to end. 

{c) But in fact deeper questions remained. We have spoken of 
the ego as becoming aware of its own freedom, and have sliown how 
the existence of other egos and of a world in which these cgo.s may 
act are the necessary conditions of consciousness of freedom. But 
all this is the work of the ego. AH that has been expounded follows 
if the ego comes to consciousness. We have therefore to consider that 
the absolute ego, from which spring all the individuai egos, is not 
subject to these conditions, but freely determines itself to them. 
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How is this absolute ego to be conceived ? As early as 1797 Fichte 
had begun to see that the ultimate basis of his system was the 
absolute ego, m which is no difference of subject and object ; m 1800 
the Besiimmung des Menseken defined this absolute ego as tlie 
mfimtc moral will of the universe, God, m whom are all the in- 
dividual egos, from whom they have sprung. It lay in the nature 
of the thing tliat more precise utterances should be given on this 
subject, and these we find in the 2 hatsachen ds& Vewusstseyns and m 
all the later lectures. God in them is the absolute I.ife, the absolute 
One, who becomes conscious of himself by ‘Jelf-cliremption into the 
individual egos. The individual ego is only possible as opposed to a 
non-ego, to a world of the senses ; thus God, the infinite vill, mam 
tests himself m the individual, and the individual has over against 
him the non-ego or thing The individuals do not make part of 
the being of the one life, but aro a pure form of its absolute freedom." 

The iiuhvidual is not conscious of himself, but the Life is conscious 
c! itself in individual form and as an individual " In order that 
the Life may act, though it is not necessary that it should act^ in- 
dividualization IS necessary. “ Thus," says Fichte, " we reach a 
final conclusion. Knowledge is not mere knowledge of itself, but 
of being, and of the one being that truly is, viz God. . • ■ This one 
possible object of knowledge is never known m its j urity, but ever 
broken into the various forms of knowledg-^ which are and can be 
shown to be necessary The demonstration of the necessity of these 
forms IS philosophy or Wisseyischaftslehre " (Thais, des Bewuss , 
Werke^ ii 685) This ultimate view is expressed throughout the 
lectures (m the Nachgcl Werke) in imcoulli and mystical language. 

It will escape no one (i) how the ulea and method of the Wissen 
schaftslehrc prepare the w’ay foi the latei Hegelian dialectic, and 
(i) how completely tlie whole philosophy of Schopenhauer is con- 
t<imed m the later writings of Fichte It i- not to the credit ot 
historians th<it Schopenhauer’s debt should have been allowed to 
pass with so little notice. 

Biiii-iOGRAriiY. — Fichte’s complete w’orKs were published by his 
son J. H Fichte, Samnithchc 11 ',fke (8 vols , Beilm, i845-i8-j( ), 
with Nach^eiassene Wcfhe (3 voF , Bonn, iT. 34- 183 5) ; also Leben 
uvd Bytcfwcrh^cl (2 vols, t8^o, ca 18O2) Among translations arc 
those of William Smith, Popular Writiufjs of Fichte, with Memoir 
(2 vols , London, 1848-1840, 4th ed 1880) ; A. E Kroeger, poitions 
of the Wtssensihaftslehye (Science of Ktuwledge, Piiiladelphia, 1808 , 
cd London, i88y), the Naiurteihl (Snetue of Rights, 1870; cj 
London, 1889) , of the Voilesungen u d Bestimmung d Gelehrici^ 
(7 he Vocation of the Scholar, by W. Smith, 1847) ; Destination of Man, 
by Mrs P Sinnett , Distours <} la nation alUmande, Frencli by Leon 
Philippe (1895), preface by F. Picavct, and a biographical 

memoir. 

Ihe number of critical works is very large. Besides the hutoncs 
of post-Kantian philosophy by Icrdmann, Fortlagc (whose account 
IS remaikably good), Michelet, Biedeimann and otheis, see Win. 
Busse, F.chte und scute Bezichung ziir Gegenwatt des dcutschen Volkes 
(Halle, 1848-1049) , J H T.owe, Die Philosophic Fichtes (Stuttgait, 
i86c) ; Kuno Fischer, Oesclnchte d neucren Phihsophie (1869, 1884, 
1890) ; Ludwig Noack, Fichte nach seineni Leben, Lehen und Wtrken 
(Leipzig, 1862) ; R. Adamson, Tichtc (1881, m Knight’s *' Philo- 
sojihical Classics ") , Oscar Benzow, Zu FuhUs LcJuc von Nuht-Ich 
(Bern, 1G98) ; E O. Burmann, Die 'Ti ansi endentalphilosophie 
Fichtes und Schelluigs (Upsala, 1890-1892) ; M Camdre, Fuhtes 
Geistesentwickeliing in die Rcden uber d Bestimmung des Gelehften 
(1894) ; C C. K\crctt, Fichte's Science of Knowledge (Chicago, 1884) , 
O l^fieiderer, J. 0 . Tichtes Lebensbild etnes dcutschen Denkers und 
Fatriotcn (Stuttgait, 1877) , T. Wotschke, Fichte und Engena 
(1896) ; W Kabitz, Studicn zur Entwichclun^-geschichte der Fichte- 
'schen Wisscnschaftslehte aus der Kanttsrhen Philosophie (1902) ; 
E. Lask, Fichtes Ideeilismus und die Geschichtc (1902), X Leon, 
La Philos de Tichtc (1902) ; M. Wiener, /. Q. Tichtes Lehte vom 
llVscn und Inhalt dcr Geschichtc (1906). 

On FKhte’.s social philosophy sec, eg, F. Schmid t-Warneck, 
Die Sociolngtc Fichtes (Berlin, 18G4) ; W Windelband, Fichtes Idee 
des dcutschen Staates (1890) ; M. Weber, Fu htes Soziahsmus und sent 
Verhaltms zur Mai P schen Doitnn (kjoo) ; S. II. Gutman, J, O. 
Fichtes Sozialpddagogih (1907) ; H. Lmdau, Johann C hichte und der 
ncucrc Socialtsmus (1900), (R. Ad. ; X.) 

FICHTELGEBIRGE, a mountain group of Bavaria, forming 
the centre from which various mountain ranges proceed, — the 
Elstergebirge, linking it to the Erzgebirge, in a N.E., the Frankcn- 
wald m a N.W., and the Bohmerwald in a S.E. direction. The 
streams to which it gives rise flow towards the four cardinal 
points , — e g. the Eger eastward and the Saale noi thward, both 
to the Ellie ; the Weisser Main westward to the Rhine, and the 
Naab southward to the Danube. The chief points of the mass 
are the Schneeberg and the Ochsenkopf, the former having a 
height of 344S, and the latter of 3356 ft. The whole district 
is pretty thickly populated, and there is great abundance of 
wood, as well as of iron, vitriol, sulphur, dopper, lead and many 
kinds of marble. The inhabitants are employed chiefly in the 
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iron mines, at forges and blast furnaces, and in charcoal burning 
and the manufacture of blacking from firewood. Although 
surrounded by railways and crossed by the lines Nuremberg- 
Eger and Regensburg-Oberkotzau, the Fichtelgebirge, owing 
principally to its raw climate and bleakness, is not much visited 
by strangers, the only important points of interest being Alex- 
andersbad (a delightfully situated watering-place) and the 
granite labyrinth of Luisenburg. 

See A. Schmidt, Puhrer durch das Fichtelgebirge (1899) ; Daniel, 
Deutschland ; and Meyei, Conversations-Lcxikon (1904). 

FICINO, MARSILIO (1433-1499), Italian philosopher and 
writer, was born at Figline, in the upper Arno valley, in the year 
1433. His father, a physician of some eminence, settled in 
Florence, and attached himself to the person of Cosimo de" 
Medici. Here the young Marsiho received his elementary 
education in grammar and Latin literature at the high school 
or studio pubblico. While still a boy, he showed promise of 
rare hteraiy gifts, and distinguished himself by his facility in 
the acquisition of knowledge. Not only literature, but the 
physical sciences, as then taught, had a charm for him ; and he 
is said to have made considerable progress in medicine under 
the tuition of his father. He was of a tranquil temperament, 
sensitive to music and poetry, and debarred by weak health 
from joining in the more active pleasures of his fellow-students. 
When he had attained the age of eighteen or nineteen years, 
Cosimo received him into his household, and determined to make 
use of his rare disposition for scholarship in the development 
of a long-cherished project. During the session of the council 
for the union of the Greek and Latin churches at Florence in 
1439, Cosimo had made acquaintance with Gemistos Plcthon, 
the Keo-Platonic sage of Mistra, whose discourses upon Plato 
and the Alexandrian mystics so fascinated the learned society 
of F'lorencc that they named him tl.e second Plato. It had been 
the dream of this man’s whole life to supersede both forms of 
Christianity by a semi-pagan theosophy deduced from the 
v.ritings of the later Pythagoreans and Platonists. Wlien, 
therefore, he percei\ed the impression he had made upon the 
first citizen of Florence, Gemistos suggested that the capital 
of modern culture would be a fit place for the resuscitation of the 
once so famous Academy of Athens. Cosimo t )ok this hint. 
The second half of the 15th centiir}’ was destined to be the age 
of academies in Italy, and the regnant passion for antiquity 
satisfied itself with any imitation, ho^\ever grotesque, of Greek 
or Roman institutions. In order to found his new academy 
upon a firm basis Cosimo resolved not only to assemble men of 
letters for the purpose of Platonic disputiition at certain regular 
intervals, but also to appoint a hierophant and official expositor 
of Platonic doctrine. He hoped by these means to give a certain 
stability to his projected institution, and to avoid the sjpei- 
ficiality of mere enthusiasm. The plan was good; and with 
the rare instinct for character which distinguished him, he 
made choice of the right man for his purpose in the young 
Marsilio. 

Before he had begun to learn Greek, Marsilio entered upon tl:e 
task of studying and elucidating Plato. It is known that at 
this early period of his life, while he was yet a no\ ice, he w rote 
voluminous treatises on the great philosopher, which he after- 
wards, however, gave to the flames. In the year 1459 John 
Argyropoulos was lecturing on the Greek language and literature 
at Florence, and Marsilio became his pupil. He was then about 
twenty-three years of age. Seven years later he felt himself a 
sufficiently ripe Greek scholar to begin the translation of Plato, 
by which his name is famous in the history of scholarshin, and 
which is still the best translation of that author Italy can boast. 
The MSS. on which he worked were supplied by his patron 
Cosimo de" Medici and by .^Vmerigo Benci. While the translation 
was still in progress Ficino from time to time submitted its 
pages to the scholars, Angelo Poliziano, Cristoforo Landmo, 
Demetrios Chalchondylas and others ; and since these men 
were all members of the Platonic Academy, there can be no 
doubt that the discussions raised upon the text and Latin 
version greatly served to promote the purpose of Cosimo’s 
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fouskdation. At last the book appeared In 1482, the expetises of 
the press beiilg defrayed by the rloble Florentine, Filippo Valcin. 
Aboiit the satne time Marsdid completed and prublished his treatise 
on the Platonic doctrine of immortality {TJteolof^d Plaiom^^ 
de immortalUaie amtnae\ the ^v^^k by which his claims to take 
rank as a philosopher must be estimated. This was shortly 
fallo\Ncd by the translation of Plotinus into Latin^ and by a 
voluminous commentary, the former finished in i486, the latter 
in 1491, artd both published at the cost of Ix)renzo de’ Medici 
just one month after his death. As a supplement to these 
labours in the field of Platonic and Alexandrian philosophy, 
Marsilio next devoted his energies to the translation of Dionysius 
the Areopagite, whose work on the celestial hierarchy, though 
recognized as spurious by the Neapolitan humanist, Lorenzo 
\^alla, had supreme attraction for the mystic and uncritical 
intellect of ficiix). 

It is not easy to value the services of Marsilio Ficino at their 
proper worth. As a philosopher, he can advance no claim to 
originality, hia laborious treatise on Platonic theology being 
little better than a mass of ill-digested erudition. As a scholar, 
he failed to recognize the distinctions between different periods 
of antiquity and various schools of thought. As an exponent 
of Plato he suffered from the fatal error of confounding Plato 
with the later Platonists. It is true that m this respect he did 
not differ widelv from the mass of his contemporaries. Lorenzo 
Valla and Angelo Poliziano, almost alone among the scholars of 
that age, shewed a true critical perception. For the rest, it was 
enough that an author should be ancient to secure their admira- 
tion The whole of sjitiquity seemed precious in the eyes of its 
discoverers ; and cv’cn a thinker so acute as Pico di Miraiidola 
dreamed of the possibility of extracting the essence of philo- 
sophical truth b)’ mfliscfiminate collation of the most divergent 
doctrines Ficmo was, moreover, a firm believer in planetary 
influences. Ha could not separate his philosophical from his 
astrological studies, and caught eagerly at any fragment of 
antiquity which seemed to support his cherished deUtsions 
It may here be incidentally mentioned that this superstition 
brought him into trouble with the Roman Church. In 14S9 
he was accused of magic before Pope Innocent VIII., aind had to 
secure the good oflTicfs of Francesco Soderini, Ermolao Barbaro, 
and the archbishop Rmaldo Orsim in order to purge himself of 
a mostpenlous imputation. What Ficino achieved of really solid, 
was his translation. The value of that work cannot be denied’ ; 
the impulse which it gave to Platonic studies in Italy, and through 
them to the formation of the new philosophy in Europe, is 
indisputable. F'lcino differed from the majority of his contempor- 
aries m this that, while he felt the influence of antiquity no less 
strongly than they did, he never lost his faith in Christianity, 
or contaminated hjs morals by contact with paganism. For him, 
as for Petrarch, St AngusCme was the model of a Christiart student. 
The cardinal point of his doctrine was the identity of religion and 
philosophy. He held that phiiVisophy consists m the study of 
truth and wisdom, and that God alone is truth and wisdom, — 
so that philosophy is but religion, and true religion is genuine 
philosophy Religion^ indeed, is common to all men, but its 
pure form is that revealed through Christ; and the teaching 
of Christ sufficient to a man m all circumstances of life. Yet 
it cannot be expected that every man should accept the faith 
without reasoning ; and here Ficmo found a place for Platonism. 
He maintained that the Platonic doctnne was providentially 
made to harmonize with Chnstianity, in order that by its means 
speculative intellects might be led to Christa The transition 
from this point of view to an almost superstitious adoration 
of Plato was natural ; and Ficino, we know, joined in the hytnns 
and celebrations with which the Florentine Academy honoured 
their great master on the day of his Inrth and death. Those 
famous festivals m' which Lorenzo de’ Medici delighted had 
indeed a pagan tone appropriate to the sentiment of the Re- 
nai^ance ; nor were all the worshippers of the Athenian sage so 
trt® ^Christianity as his deVoted student. 

Ofr^ino’s personal life there is hut little to be said. In order 
that lie might have leisure for unintemipted study, Cosimo de’ 


Medici gave him a house near S. Maria Nuova in Florence, and 
a little larni at Montevecchio, not far from the villa of Careggi* 
Ficino, like neatly all the scholars of thdt age in Italy, delighted 
in country life. At Montevecchio he lived contentedly among 
his books,, in the neighbourhood of his two friends, Pico at 
Quefreeto, and Poliziano at Ficsole, cheering his solitude by 
playing on the lute, and corresponding with the most illustrious 
men of Italy. His letters, extending over the years 1474--1494, 
have been published, both separately and in his collected works. 
From these it may be gathered that nearly erverv living scholar 
of note was included in the list of his friends, and that the 
subjects which interested him were by no means confined to 
his Platonic studies. As instances of his close intimacy with 
illustrious Florentine families, it may be mentioned that he 
held the young Francesco Guicciurdmi at the font, and that 
he helped to cast the horoscope of the Casa Strozzi in the Via 
Tornabuoni. 

At the age of forty Ficino took orders, and was honoured 
with a canonry of S. Lorenzo. He was henceforth assiduous 
in the performance of his duties, preaching in his cure of Novoli, 
and also m the cathedral and the church of the Angeli at Floicnce. 
He used to say that no man was better than a good priest, and 
none worse than a bad one. His life corresponded 111 all points 
to his pfirinples. It was the life of a sincere i hTistian and a real 
sage, — of one who found the best fruits of philosophy in the 
practice of the Christian virtues. A more amiable and a more 
harmless man never lived ; and this was much in that age of 
discordant passions and lawless licence. In spite oi his weak 
health, he' Was rndefatigably industrious. Ilis tastes were of the 
simplest ; and while scholars like f ilelfo were intent on ex- 
tracting money from their patrons by flattery and threats, he 
remained so poor that he owed the publication of all his many 
works to private munificence. For his old patrons of the house 
of Medici Ficino always cherished sentiments of the liveliest 
gratitude. Cosimo he called his second father, .saying that Ficino 
had given him life, but Cosimo new birth, — the one had devoted 
him to Galen, the other to the divine Plato, — the one was physician 
of the lx)dy, the other of the soul. With Lorenzo he lived on 
terms of familiar, affectionate, almost parental intimacy. He had 
seen the young prince grow up in the palace of the Via Largely 
and had helped in the development of his rare intellect. In latet 
years he did not shrink from uttering a word of warning and 
advice, when he thought that the master of the Florentine 
republic was too much inclined to yield to pleasure. A character- 
istic proof of his attachment to the house of Medici was furnished 
by a yejlrly custom which he practised at his farm at Monte- 
vecchio. He used to invite the contadini who had served 
Cosimo to a banquet on the day of Saints Cosimo and Damiano 
(the patron saints of the Mcdici), and entertained them with 
music and singing. This affectiort was amply returned'. Cosimo 
employed aimo.st the last hours 01 his ife in listening to Ficino ’s 
reading of a treatise on the highest good ; While Lorertzo, in 
a poem on true happiness, described him as the mirror of the 
world, the nursling of sacred muses, the harmonizer of wisdom 
and beauty in complete accord. Ficino died at Florence in 
1409. 

Besides the works already noticed, Ficino composed a treatise 
on the Christian religion, which Was first given to the world in 
1476, a translation into Italian of Dante’s De monanhia, a life 
of Plato, and numerous essays on ethical and semi-phllosophical 
subjects. Vigour of reasoning and originality of view were not 
his characteristics as a writer ; nor will the student who has 
raked these dust -heaps of miscellaneous learning and old- 
fashioned mysticism discover more than a few sentences of 
genuine enthusiasm and simple-hfearted aspiration to repay his 
trouble and reward his patience. Only in familiar letters, 
prolegomena, and prefaces do we find the man Ficino, and learn 
to know his thoughts and sentiments linclouded by a mist of 
citations ; these minor compositions have therefore a certain 
permanent value, and will continually he studied for the light 
they throw upon the learned circle gathered round Lorenzio in 
the golden age of humanism^ 
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The sttjdeut tna^ be referred for further ififormation to th^ follow* 
ing works .^Marsiht Ftctm apcva (Ba«ileae, 1376) ; Marstlit Ftcini 
vita, auctore Corsio (ed. Bandmi, Pisa, 1771) ; Roscoe's Life of 
Lotenzo de' Medtci ; pasquale Villan, La Storia di Gtrolanto Savo~* 
narola (Firenre, Lc Mourner, 1859); Von Reumont, Lotemo de’ 
Medici (Leipzig, 1874). (J. A. S.) 

FICKSBURG, a town of Orange Free State iro m. by rail 
E liy N. of Bloemfontein. Pop. (1904) 1954^ of whom 1021 were 
whites. The town is situated near the north bank of the Caledon 
river and is the capital of one of the finest agricultural and stock- 
raising regions of the province. It has direct railway communica- 
tion with Natal and an extensive trade. In the neighbourhood 
are petroleum wells and a diamond mine. In the fossilized ooze 
of the Wonderkop, a table mountain of the adjacent Wittebergen, 
arc quantities of petrified fish. 

FICTIONS, or legal fictions, in law, the term used for false 
averments, the truth of which is not permitted to lie called in 
question. English law as well as Roman law abounds in fictions. 
Sometimes they are merely the condensed expression of a rule 
of law , — e g.j the fu tion of English law tliat husband and wife 
were one person, and the fiction of Roman law that the wife 
was the daughter of the husband. Sometimes they must be 
regarded as reasons invented in order to justify a rule of law 
according to an implied ethical standard. Of this sort seems to be 
the fi( tion or presumyition that every one knows the law, which 
reconciles the rule that ignorance is no excuse for crime with 
the moral commonplace that it is unfair to punish a man for 
violating a law of whose existence he was unaware. Again, 
some fictions are deliberate falsehoods, adopted as true for the 
purpose of establishing a remedy not otherwise atUimible. Of 
this sort are the numerous fictions of English law by which the 
<hfFerent courts obtained jurisdiction in private busine.ss, removed 
inconvenient restrictions in the law relating to land, &c. 

What to the scientific jurist is a stumbling-block is to the older 
writers on English law a beautiful device for reconciling the strict 
letter of the law with common sense and justice. Blackstone, 
in noticing the well-known fiction by which the court of king's 
bench established its jurisdiction in common pleas (viz. that the 
defendant was in custody of the marshal of the court), says, 
These fictions of law, though at first they may startle the 
student, he will find upon further consideration to be highly 
beneficial and useful ; especially as this maxim is ever iirv’ariably 
observed, tlmt no fiction shall extend to work an injury ; its 
proper operation being to prevent a mischief or remedy an 
inconvenience that might result from the general rule of law. 
So true it is that in fichone juris semper subsistit aequitasF 
Austin, on the other hand^ while correctly assigning as the 
cause of many fictions the desire to combine the necessary 
reform with some show of respect for the abrogated law% makes 
the follow'ing harsh criticism as to others : — Why the plain 
meanings which I have now stated should be obscured b}'' the 
fictions to which I have just adverted I cannot conjecture. 
A wish on the part of the authors of the fictions to render the law 
as nncognoscihJe as may l^ie is probably the cause which Mr 
Bcntham would assign. I judge not, I confess, so uncharitably ; 

I rather impute such fictions to the sheer imbecility (or, if you 
will, to the active and sportive fancies) of their grave and vene- 
rable authors, than to any delilx^rate design, good or evil 
Bentham, of course, saw in fictions the instrument by which 
the great object of his abhorrence, judiciary laWy was produretl. 
It was the means by which judges usurped the functions of 
legislators. A fiction of law,” he says, may be defined as 
a wilful falsehood, having for its object the stealing legislative 
powers by and for hands which could not or durst not openly 
claim it, and but for the delusion thus produced could not 
exercise it.” A partnership, he says, was formed between the 
kings and the judges against the interests of the people. 

“ ^lonarchs found force, lawyers fraud ; thus was the capital 
found ” {Htstoncal Preface to the second edition of the Fragment 
on Govermnent)} 

^ In the same essay Bentham notices the comparative rarity of 
fictions in Scots law. A.s to fiction in particular, compared with the 
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Sir II. Maine {Ancient Law) supplies the historical element 
which Is always lacking in the explanations of Austin and 
Bentham. Fictions form one of the agencies by which, in pro- 
gressive societies, positive law is brought into harmony with 
public opinion. The others are equity and statutes. Fictions 
m this sense include, not merely the obvious falsities of the 
English and Roman systems, but any assumption which conceals 
a change of law h\ retaining the old formula after the change has 
been made. It thus includes both the case law of the English and 
the Respoma Priidentum of the Romans, “ At a particular stage 
of social progress they are invaluable expedients for overcom- 
ing the rigidity of law ; and, indeed, without one of them, the 
fiction of adoption, which permits the family tic to be artificially 
created, it is difficult to understand how society would ever have 
escaped from its sw’addling clothes, and taken its first steps 
towards civilization.” 

The bolder remedial fictions of English law have been to a 
large extent removed hy legislation, and one great obstacle to 
any" reconstruction of the legal system has thus been partially 
remov'ed. WIktc the real remedy' stcxid in glaring contrast to 
the nominal rule, it has liccn openly ratified by statute. In 
ejectment cases the mysterious sham litigants have disappeared. 
The liond of entail can be broken without having recourse to 
the collusive proceedmgs of fine and recovery. Fictions have 
been almost entirely banished from the procedure of the 
courts Hie action for damages on account of seduction, which 
IS .still nominally an action by the father for loss of his 
daughter’s services, is perhaps the only fictitious action now 
remaining. 

Fictions which appear in the form of principles are not so 
easily dealt with by legislation. To expel them formally from 
the system w'ould require the re-enactment of vast portions of 
law. A change m legal modes of speech and thought w'ould be 
more cffcctit e. The legal mind instinctively* seizes upon concrete 
aids to abstract reasoning. Many hard and revolting fictions 
must luve begun their career as metaphors. In some cases the 
history* of the change may still almost be traced. The conception 
tliat a man-of-war is a floating island, or that an ambassador’s 
house is beyond the territorial limits of the country" in which he 
resides, w;js originally* a figure of .speech designed to set a rule 
of law" in a striking light. It is then gravely accepted as true 
in fact, and other rules of law* are deduced from it. Its beginning 
is to be compared with such phrases as an Englishman’s house 
is his castle,” which have had no legal offshoots and still remain 
mere figures of speech. 

Constitutional law* is of course honeycombed with fictions. 
Here there is hardly* ever an\"thing like direct legislative change, 
and yet real change is incessant. The rules defining the sovereign 
power and fixing the authority of its various members are in most 
points the same as they were at the last revolution, — in many 
points tliey have been the same since the beginning of parlia- 
mentary government. But they have long ceased to be true in 
fact ; and it w uuld hardly be too much to say that the entire 
.senes of formal propositions called the constitution is merely a 
scries of fictions. The legal attributes of the king, and even of 
the House of Lords, are fictions. If we could suppose that the 
effects of the Reform Acts had been brought about, not by legisla- 
tion, but by the decisions of law* courts and the practice of House 
of Commons committees — by such assumptions as that freeholder 
includes lease-holder and that ten means twenty — we should 
have in the legal constitution of the House of Commons the same 
kind of fictions that we find in the legal statement of the attributes 
of the crow’n and the House of Lords. Here, too, fictions have 
been largely resorted to for the purpose of supporting particular 

work done bv it in English law’, the ust made of it bv the .Scottish 
la'wy^ers is next to nothinf^ No need have they had of any such 
clnmbv instrument. They have tw*o others “ of their own making, 
bv which things of the same sort have been done with much less 
trouble. Nobile Officium gives them the creative power of legislation : 
this and the word desuetude together the annihilative " And he 
notices aptlv enouzh that, while the Fncli^ih law'vers deelarf^l that 
Tames IT. had abdicated the throne (which c\cr\bodv knew to * ^ 
thfi Scottish lawyers lx>ldly sard he had forfeited it, 
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theories,— popular or monarchical, — and such have flourished 
even more vigorously than purely legal fictions. 

FIDDES, RICHARD (1671-1725), English divine and historian, 
was born at Hunmanby and educated at Oxford. He took 
orders, and obtained the living of Halsham in Holderness in 
1696. Owing to ill-health he applied for leave to reside at 
Wickham, and in 1712 he removed to London on the plea of 
poverty, intending to pursue a literary career. In London he 
met Swift, ^vho procured him a chaplaincy at Hull. He also 
became chaplain to the earl of Oxford. After losing the Hull 
chaplaincy through a change of ministry in 1714, he devoted 
himself to writing. His best book is a Life oj Cardinal Wohey 
(London, 1724), containing documents which are still valuable 
for reference ; of his other writings the Prefatory Epistle contain- 
ing some remarks to be published on Homer s Iliad (London, 1714), 
was occasioned by Pope’s proposed translation of the lltad, 
and his Theologia speculativa (London, 1718), earned him the 
degree of D.D. at Oxford. In his own day he had a considerable 
reputation as an author and man of learning. 

FIDDLE (O. Eng. fithele, fidel^ &r., Fr. vikc^ viole, vtolon ; 
M. H. Ger. videle, mod. Ger. Ftedel), a popular term for the violin, 
derived from the names of certain of its ancestors. The word 
fiddle antedates the appearance of the violin by several centuries, 
and m England did not always represent an instrument of the same 
type. The word has first been traced in 1205 in Layamon’s Brut 
(7002), of harpe, of salteriun, of fithele and of coriun.” In 
Chaucer’s time the fiddle w’as evidently a well-knowm instrument: 

** For him was lever have at his beddes lied 
A tw’cnty bokes, clothed in black or red, 

Of Aristotle and his Philosophic, 

Than robes nche or fidcl or sautrie 

(Prologue j V. 298.) 

The origin of the fiddle is of the greate.st interest ; it will be 
found inseparable from that of the violin both as regards the 
instruments and the etymology of the words ; the remote 
common ancestor is the ketharah of the Assyrians, the parent of 
the Greek cithara. The Romans arc responsible for the w’ord 
fiddle, having bestowed upon a kind of cithara — probably then 
in Its first transition — the name of fidtculac {\x\ox^ rarclv fiduula), 
a diminuti\e form of fides. In Alain de Lille’s De planctu 
naturae against the word lira stands as equivalent viocly with 
the definition “ Lira est quoddam genue citharae vel fitola 
alioquin de reot. Hoc instrumentum est multum vulgarc.” 
This is a marginal note in writing of the 15th century.^ 

Some of the transitions from fidtcula to fiddle are made evident 
in the accompanying table : 

Latin hdiculac 

Medieval Latin . . . vitula, fitola. 

French .... vi^le, vielle, viole. 

Provencal .... viula 

Spanish .... vigucU, vihucla, vigolo. 

Old High German . . fidula. 

Middle High German vidclc. 

German .... ficdd, violine. 

Italian .... viola, violino. 

Dutch .... vedel 
Danisli .... fiddcl. 

Anglo-Saxon . . . fithclc 

Old English . . . fithclc, fythal, fithel, 

fythylie, fidel, 
fidyllc, (south) vithele. 

For the descent of the guitar-fiddle, the first bowed ancestor 
of the violin, through many transitions from the cithara, see 
Cithara, Guitar and Guitar-P'iddle. 

In the minnesinger and troubadour fiddles, of w'hich evidences 
abound during the 12th, 13th and 14th centuries, are to be 
observed the structural characteristics of the violin and its 
ancestors in the course of evolution. The principal of these are 
first of all the shallow sound-chest, composed of belly and back, 
almost fl^t, connected by ribs (also present in the cithara), 
with incurvations more or less pronounced, an arched bridge, 
a fingeW>oard and strings (varying in number), vibrated by means 

SeaC. E. H. de Coussemaker, MSmoire sur Huchald (Paris, 1841). 


of a bow. The central rose sound-holes of stringed instruments 
whose strings are plucked by fingers or plectrum have given 
place to smaller lateral sound- 
holes placed on each side of 
the strings. It is in Germany,^ 
where contemporary drawings 
of fiddles of the 13th and 14th 
centuries furnish an authorita- 
tive clue, and in France, that 
the development may best be 
followed. The German minne- 
singer fiddle with sloping 
shoulders was the prototype of 
the viols, whereas the guitar- 

fiddle produced the violin F.om Juliu. Ruhlmann's 

through the intermediary of the Bo^emnsttuvientc 

Italian bowed l.yra. Minnesinger Fiddle Gennanv, 

The fiddle of the Carolingian 
epoch, — such, for instance, as 

that mentioned by Otfrid of Weissenburg in his Harmony oj ihr 
Gospels (c. 868), 

“ Sih tliar ouch al ruarit 
This organo fiiarit 
Lira ]oh fidula &c., — 

was in all probability still an instrument whose strings wore 
plucked by the fingers, a rithara in transition. (R 

FIDENAE, an ancient town of Latium, situated about 5 m. 
N. of Rome on the \'ia Salana, which ran between it and the 
Tiber. It was for some while the frontier of the Roman territory 
and was often in the hands of Vcn. It appears to have fallen 
under the Roman sway after the capture of this town, and is 
spoken of by classical authors as a place almost deserted m tlieir 
time. It seems, however, to have had some importance as a post 
station. The site of the arx of the ancient town is probably to be 
sought on the hill on which lies the Villa Spada, though no traces 
of early buildings or defeiK es are to be seen : pre-Roman tombs 
are to be found in the cliffs to the north. The later village lay at 
the foot of the hill on the eastern edge of the high-road, and 
Its curiOy with a dedicatory inscription to M. Aurelius by the 
Senatus Fidenatium, was excavated in 1889. Remains of other 
buildings may also be seen. 

See T Ashby in Papers of the Bntish School at Rome, iii 17. 

FIDUCIARY (l.at. fidunanu^y one in whom trust, fiducia, is 
reposed), of or belonging to a position of trust, especially of one 
who stands in a particular relationship of confidence to another. 
Such relationships arc, in law, those of parent and child, guardian 
and ward, trustee and cestui que trust, legal adviser and client, 
spiritual adviser, doctor and patient, &c. In many of these the 
law has attached special obligations in the case of gifts made to the 
“ fiduciary,” on whom i.s laid the onus of proving that no “ undue 
influence ” has been exercised. (vSee Contract ; Children, 
Law Relating to ; Infant ; Trust.) 

FIEF, a feudal estate m land, land held from a superi(/r (sec 
Feudalism). The word is the French form, w’hich is represented 
in Medieval Latin as feudum or feodum, and in Pmglish as “ fee ” 
or “ feu ” (see Fee). The A.Fr. f coffer, to invest with a fief or fee, 
has given the English law terms “feoffee” and “ feoffment ” {q v.). 

FIELD, CYRUS WEST (1819-1892), American capitalist, 
projector of the first Atlantic cable, was born at Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts, on the 30th of November 1819. He was a brother 
of David Dudley Field. At fifteen he became a clerk in the store 
of A. T. Stewart & Co., of New York, and stayed there three 
years ; then worked for two years with his brother, Matthew 
Dickinson Field, in a paper-mill at Lee, Massachusetts ; and in 
1840 went into the paper bu.siness for himself at Westfield, 
Massachusetts, but almost immediately became a partner in 
E. Root & Co., wholesale paper dealers in New York Citv, who 
failed in the following year. Field soon afterwards formed w'Hh a 

' Sec the Manesse MSS. reproduced in part by F H von dcr 
Hagen, Heldenbtlder (Leipzig and Berlin, 185^) and Bildersaal. 
The fiddles are reproduced in J Ruhlmann's Geschichte der Bogen^ 
instrumente (Brunswick, 1882), plates. 

* See Schiller's Thesaurus antiq. Teut. vol. i. p 379. 
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rother-in-law the firm of Cyrus W. Field & Co., and m 1853 had 
xumulated $250,000, paid ofT the debts of the Root company 
id retired fnim active business, leaving his name and $100,000 
ith the concern. In the same year he travelled with Frederick 
. Church, the artist, through South America, In 1854 he 
:came interested, through his bi other Matthew, a civil engineer, 
the project of Frederick Newton Gisborne (1824-1802) for a 
legraph across Newfoundland ; and he was attracted by the 
ea of a trans-Atlantic telegraphic cable, as to which he con- 
iltcd S. F. 13 . Morse and ^latthew F. Maury, head of the National 
bscrvatory at Washington. With Peter Cooper, Moses Ta>lor 
806-1 SS2), Marshall Owen Roberts (t8t ^-1880) and Cliandler 
^hitc, he formed the New York, Newfoundland & London 
elegraph Company, which procured a more favourable charter 
un Gisborne’s, and had a capital of $1,500,000. Having 
cured all the practicable landing rights on the American sicle 
the ocean, he and John W. Brett, who w'as now' his principal 
)ll('ague, approached Sir Charles Bright (<7 v ) in London, and in 
ecember 1856 the Atlantic Telegraph Company was organized 
them in Great Britain, a government grant being secured of 
[4,000 annually for goxernment messages, to be reduced to 
[0,000 annually when the cabh* .should pay a 6 yearly 
vidcnd ; similar grants were made by the Lhiitcd States 
n'cinment. Unsuccessful attempt'! to lav the calde were made 
August 1S57 and m June 185S, but the complete cable was 
id betwecMi the 7th of Juiv and the 5th of August 1858 ; foi a 
me messages were transmitted, but in October the cable became 
jclcss, owing to the failuie of its electrical insulation. Fiehb 
;w'ever, did not abandon the cMiterpnse, and finally in July 
$66, after a futile attempt m the jircMous year, a cable was 
id and brought successfully into use. From the ( ongiess of the 
nitedStates he received a gold medal and a \ ote of thanks, and he 
ccivcd many ol her honours both at home and abroad. In 1877 he 
wight a controlling interest in the New' York Elevated Railroad 
mipany, controlling the Third and Ninth Avenue lines, of 
Inch he was president m 1877 18S0. lie worked with Jay 
OLild for the completion of the Wabash line, and at the time of 
s greatest stock activity bought The 'Sciv York Evening Express 
id The Mad and combined them as The Mad and Express, 
Inch he controlled for si\ \ears. In 1879 Field suffered 
lanrially by Samuel J Tilden’s heavy sales (during Field's 
jscncc in Europe) of “ Elevated stock, which forced the price 
)wn from 200 to 164 ; but Field lost much more in the great 
Manhattan squeeze of the 24th of June 1887, w'hcn Jay 
ould and Rmssell Sage, who had been supposed to he his 
ickcrs in an attempt to bring the Elevated stock to 200, 
rsook him, and the price fell from 156 J to 114 in halt an hour, 
ield died in New York on the 1 2th of July 1892. 

See tiic* biography by his claughtei, Isabella (Field) Jiidson, Cvtus 
Field, Jli'i l.ifi and 11 oik (New York, 1896) , H M Field, //is/erv 
the .Itlaiitii Tch’^faph (New York, i8bo) , and Charles Bright, 
he Stoi V' 0/ the .itlantu Cable (New York, 1903). 

FIELD, DAVID DUDLEY (1805-1894), American lawyer and 
w reformer, was born in Haddam, Connecticut, on the 13th 
February 1805. He was the oldest of the four sons of the 
ev. David Dudley Field (1781-1867), a well-known American 
ergyman and author. He graduated at Williams College in 
$25, and settled in New York City, where he studied law', was 
imitted to the bar in 1828, and rapidlv won a high position in 
s profession. Becoming convinced that the common law m 
mericn, and particularly in New York state, needed radical 
langes in icspect to the unification and simplification of its 
‘ocedure, he visited Europe in 1836 and thoroughly investigated 
le courts, procedure and codes of England, France and other 
>untries, and then applied himself to the task of bringing about 
the United States a codification of the common law procedure, 
ar more than forty years every moment that he could spare from 
s extensive practice was devoted to this end. He entered upon 
s great work by a systematic publication of pamphlets and 
tides in journals and magazines in behalf of his reform, hut 
ir some years he met with a discouraging lack of interest. He 
speared personally before successive legislative committees, and 


in 1846 published a pamphlet, “ The Reorganization of the 
Judiciary,” w'hich had its influence in persuading the New York 
State Constitutional Convention of that year to report in favour of 
a codification of the laws. Finally in 1847 he was appointed as the 
head of a state commission to revise the practice and procedure. 
The first part of the commission’s work, consisting of a code of 
civil procedure, was reported and enacted in 1848, and by the ist 
of January 1850 the complete code of civil and criminal procedure 
W'as completed, and was subsefpiently enacted by the legi.datuic. 
The basis of the newv system, which W'as almost entirely Field’s 
work, was the abolition of the existing distinction in forms of pro- 
cedure between suits in lav and equity requiiing s( paiatc ecUuns, 
and their II niflcation and simplihcation in a single action. E\cntu- 
ally the ci\ il code with some changes was adopted m twenU -four 
states, and the triminal code in eighteen, and the whole formed 
a basis of the refoim in procediin* in England and several of her 
colonies. In 1857 Field became chaimian of a state commission 
for the reduction into a written and sssteniatic code of the 
whole body of law of tlie slate, exceplmg tlio^e poitions already 
repoited upon h)' the C omiTiissioiu rs of iY.i( lu • and Pltadings. 
In this work he personally prepared almost the whole oi the 
jKilitic al and ci\ il codes. The codification, which was c oiupleted 
in February 1865, was adopted only in small pari b\ the state, 
but It has si rved as a model after which most ot the law codes of 
the United States haw been construclcd. In 1866 he proposed 
to the British National Association for the Tromotion of Social 
Science a rc\ ision and codification of the laws of all nations. For 
' an international commission of lawyers he prepared DiajtOiiF 
I hues of an Into national Code (1S72), the submission cT which 
I resulted m the organization of the international Association for 
the Reform and ('odification of the Laws of Nations, of which he 
became |)rcsident. In politic s Field was originally an anti-slavcr}' 
Demociat, and he suj)purte(l \’an Buren in the Free Soil campaign 
of i8q8 He gave his suj)port to the Rei)uhlican party m 1856 and 
to the lancoln administration througdiuut the Civil War. After 
1876, however, he leturncd to the Democratic party, and from 
Januarv to Marc h 1877 serv'ed out in Congress the uncxpired term 
of Smith Flv, elected mayor of New York City. During his 
brief ('ongressional career he delivered six speeches, all of which 
attracted at^entlon, introduced a bill m regard to the presidential 
succession, and appeared before the Electoral Commission in 
Tilden’s interest. He died in New York City on the 13th of 
April 1804. 

Part of his numerous pamphlets and addresses were collected in 
his Speethes, Aigumcnis and Miscellaneous Papers (3 \ols, 1884- 
1890). See also the Life of David Dudley Field (New Y’ork, 1898), 
by Rev Henry Martyn Field 

FIELD, EUGENE (1850-1895), American poet, was born at 
St Louis, Missouri, on the 2ncl of September 1850. He spent 
his boyhood in Vermont and Massachusetts ; studied for short 
periods at Williams and Knox Colleges and the University of 
Missouri, but without hiking a degree ; and w'orked as a jour- 
nalist on various papers, finally becoming connected with the 
Chicago AVre?. A In tile Book of Profitable Tales appeared in 
Chicago in i88q and m New' York the next year; but Field’s 
place in later American literature chiefly depends upon his poems 
of Chnstmas-time and childhood (of which “ Little Boy Blue 
and ** A Dutch Lullaby ” are most widely known), because of 
their union of obvious sentiment with fluent lyrical form. His 
principal collections of poems are : A Little Book of Western 
Verse (1889); A Second Book of Verse (1892); With Trumpet 
and Drum (1892) ; and Love Songs of Childhood (1894). Field 
died at Chicago on the 4th of November 1895. 

Iks works were collected m ten \olumes (1896), at New York. 
His prose Love-affairs of a lUohoniamac (1896) contains a ^lemoir 
bv his brother Roswell Martin Field (b 1851) See also Alason 
Thompson, Eugene Field : a study tn heredity and contradictions 
(2 vols , New York, 1901) 

FIELD, FREDERICK (1801-1885), English divine and biblical 
scholar, was born in London and educated at Christ’s hospital 
and Trinity College, Cambridge, where he obtained a fellowship 
in 1824. He took orders in 1828, and began a close study of 
patristic theology. Eventually he published an emended and 
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^nnot;i?(ted text of Chiysostpm*$ lipmiliae in Maithatnm (Cam- 
bridge, (ind $QQ)e ye^ifs later he co^\tribu.ted to Pii$ey’s 
Bibliotheca Bqtrnfn (O^fprd, a treated text 

of Chr) ^o'iito^m’s bprnilies on raurs epistles. Ti)e scholarship 
displayc,d of the^e critical editions is of a very high order. 

In 18^9 l^e h^d ^c^cepted ,the living of Great Saxham, in Su^Eolk, 
and in 1842 he \y^s presented by bis college to the rectory of 
^eepham in J^or/olft. He resigned in 1S33, j^nd settled at 
Norwich, ip order to ejevot^ lys whole time to stydy. 'iV'elvc 
years later he complet(?d the Qn^enis Hexaploxuift qmf supersunt 
(Oxford, 1867-1875), now\yell kpown asf Field's Hexaplci, a text 
reconstructed from the extapt fragments of Origen^s work of 
that n^ime, together ^ith materials drawn from the Syr^-hexapJ/ir 
version and the S^ptuaj^iiit of Hojmes and Parsons (Oxford, 
1798-1827). Field appointed a member of the Old Testa- 
ment revision conip^ny Jp 1870. 

Fli^LD^ MApTYN (1822-1907), Arnerican author 

an.d clcrgyipap, brother of Cyrus Field, was horn at Stockbridge, 
l^a^sachiisetts, op the 3rd of April 1822 ; he graduated at 
Williams Cgll^ge ?n 185^ and was pastor of a Presbyterian 
church in St Loi^is, ^issQuri, from 1842 tp 1847, and qf a Con- 
gregatipoal chqrch in Wcs|l Spripgheld, Massachusetts, from 
1850 to 1854. Xhe interval betwpen his two pastorales he spent 
in Furope. From 1,854 tp 1898 he was editor and for many years 
he was also sole proprietor of The Evangelist, a New York 
periodical devoted to the iptereHSts of the Presbyterian church. 
He spent the last ygars of his life in retirement at Stock- 
bridge, MPvSS., where he died on the 26th of January 1907 
He was the author qf a series of books of travel, which achieved 
popglarity. His two volumes descriptive of a trip 
round tbj? 'yqrJ,(J, in 18^^-1876, entitled Ftom the Lakes of Ktl- 
larn£y ip i)\e Gplif^t Uprn (1874) aqd From E^'pt to Japan (1877), 
are alHXost ql4§s)c ip their way, apd have passed through more 
than twenty cdjljoijs. Among his other publications are The 
Irish Confederates an 4 Hie pebfllton of 17QS (1850), The 
JJistory of the Atlaciittc Telegraph (1866), Faith or Agnosticism ? 
the Fuld-Jnf'erspl/ Btscu^sian (1888)^ Old Spam and Sew Spcfm 
(r888), a^ad Life of David Dudley Fiefd (1898). 

He is nqt tp be confused with another Henry Martyn Field, 
the g)'najecologifet, whq was born in 1837 at Brighton, Mass , and 
gradtigtcd at Harvard in 1859 and at the College of Physiciafts 
and Surgeons in New York City in i<S62 ; he was professor of 
Materia Medica and tjierapcutiqs at Dartmouth from 1871 to 
1^7 and of tliprapeutics from ^887 tq 1853. 

Fl^iD, JOHN (1782-^8^7), English musical qpinposer and 
pianist, was born at Dublin in i782>. He came of a musical 
family, his father being a yibUnist, and his g35£>pd^2kthiM- the 
organist in one of the churches of Dublin. From the laUqr the 
boy received his first musical education. When a fpw ye^s 
later the family settled ifi London, Field became the favourite 
pupil of the celebr^ed Clmentj, wiuom he acewpep^d to 
Paris, and later, in 1802, on liis great concert tour thr^High France, 
Germany and Russia Under the auspices fif hi^ nSfaster Field 
appeared ip public in most of the great European capitals, 
especially in St Petprsburg, and in that city he remained when 
Clementi returned to Engird. During his stay wrth the great 
pianist Field hod to suffer many privations owing to Clcmenti’s 
ail but unexampled parsimony ; but wheit the latter left Ru,s^a 
his splendid connexion amongst the highest circles of the capital 
became Field’s inheritance^ His marriage witli a French Ipdy 
of tho name of Charpentieo* was anything but happy, and had 
soon to be dissolved. Field made frequent concert tours to the 
obipf oitips of Russia, and in 1820 settled permanently in Mq^ow, 
In he came to England for a short time, and for die npxt 
four years Ipd a migratory life in France, Germany and Italy, 
exciting the admiration of amateurs wherever he appeared in 
pnWic, In W fell seripuslv ill, aiuf lay SQvergl months in 

thp hospital, W a Russian family discovered hipi and brought 
hf^ to KoscoWt There he Hngere^l for severaj yqats till 
hi^ (teeth on the rifb of January 1837. Field’s training and the 
4»st of ^ gqnius wepp, nqt qf a kina to ^enable hirp to excel in 
tile larger forms of instrumental music, and his seven concerti 


for the pianoforte arc n,ow forgotten. Neither do his quartets 
for strijjigs and pianoforte hojcl their own by the side of those 
of the ^eat n^a&ters. Bqt his “ nocturne§,^’ a form of music 
highly developed if not actually created by him, remain aH but 
unrivalled for their tenderness and dreaminess of conception, 
cornbjned with ^ continuous flow of beautiful melody. They 
were indeed Chopin'‘s models. Pleld’s execution on the pianoforte 
was nearly allied to the nature of his compositions, beauty and 
poetical charm of touch being one oj the chief characteristics 
of hia style. Moscbeles, whp heard Field in 1831, speaks of his 

enchanting legato, hi? tenderness and ejegance and his beautiful 
tqueh.^* 

FIpLQ,^ MARl^HALL (1835-1906), American merchant, was 
born at Conway, Massachusetts, on the i8th of August 1835. 
Reared on a farm, he obtained a common school and academy 
education, and at the of seventeen became a clerk in a dry 
goods .store at Pittsfieltf Ma^?. In 1856 he removed toC'hicago, 
where he became a clerk in the large mercantile establishment 
of Cooley, Wadsworth & Company. In i860 the firm was re- 
Qrganizad as Cooley, Farwell & Company, qnd he was admitted 
to a junior partnership. In 1865, with Potter Palmer (1826- 
1902) and Levi %. Lcjtcr (1834-1904), he orgapij^ed the firm of 
Field, Palmer & Leifer, which subsequently became Field, 
Leitcr & Company, and jn t88t on the retirement of Leiter 
became Marshall Field & Copipany. Under Field’s management 
the annual business of the firm increased from 812,000,000 in 
1871 to more than $40,000,000 in 1895, when it ranked as one of 
the two or three largest mercantile establishments in the world. 
He died in New York city on the 16th of January 1006, He had 
married, for the second time, in the previous year. Field’s 
public benefactions were numerous ; nptablc among them being 
his gift of kind valued at $300,000 and of $100,000 in cash to the 
University of Chicago, an endowment fund of $1,000,000 to 
support the Fiqld Columbian Museum at Chicago, and a bequest 
of $8,000,000 to this museum. 

NATHAN {1 ^^ 7 -l(> 7 ^^\ Fnglish dramatist and actor, 
wa? baptized on the J7th of October 1587. His father, the 
rector of Cripplcgatp, was a Puritan divine, author of a Godly 
Exhortation directed against play-acting, and his brother 
Thcophilus became bishpp of Herefqrd Nat Field early 
became one of the children of Queen Elizabeth’s chapel, and m 
that capacity he played leqdiqg part*^ in jlen Jonson’s Cynthia's 
Revels (in 1600), in the Pqetaster (in 1601), and in Eptcoene (in 
t6o8), and the title role jn Chppman*s Bussy d'Ambois (in 1606). 
Ben Jon^on wp,s his dramatic model, and may have helped his 
career, 'fhe two plqys of which be was author were probably 
both written before i6;i. They arc bpisterous, but well-con- 
structed comedies of contemporary London life ; the earlier 
one, A Wopicni ts a Weathercock (printed 1610), dealing with the 
inconstancy of woman, while tne second, Amends for Bodies 
(printed 1618), written with the intention, as the title 
indicates, of retracting the charge, From Henslowe’s papers 
it appears that Field collaborated with Robert Dabprne apd 
with idiilip Massipgqr, one letter from aJl three authors bring a 
joint money tp free them from prison. Jn 1A14 

Field received for playipg before the king in Bartholomnv 
Faitj a play in which Jonson records his reputation as an actor 
in the words “ which your Burbadge now ? . . . Your best 
actor, your Field ? ” Hq joined' the King's Players some tjipe 
bqforc 1619, and hjs namq comqs seventeenth on the list prefixed 
to the Shakespeare folio of 1623 of the ‘‘ principal actors in all 
these plays." He retired from the stage before 1625, and died 
oq the 20th of February 1633. Field was part author with 
Massinger in the Fatal Dowy (printed 1632), and he prefixed 
commendatory verses to Fletcher’s Faithful Shepherdess. 

ri^H twptpkiy^ wer^rfiprinlt^ed in J. P. Collier's Five Old Plays (1833), 
in Hazljtt s edition di Dodslpy's Old Plays, and in Nero and other 
Mays (Mermaid series, 1888), with an introduotion by Mr A. W. 
Verityw 

Ffl!Ll>, STEPH|!N JOHNSOK (18x6-1890), American jurist, 
was bpni at Haddam, Connecticut, on the 4th of November 
1816. He was the brother of David Dudley Field, Cyrus W. 
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Field and Henry M. Field. At the age of thirteen he accom- 
pLinied his sister Emilia and her husband the Rev. Josiah Brewer 
(the parents of the distinguished judge of tlie Supreme Court, 
David J. Brewer) to Smyrna, Turkey, for the purpose of studying 
Oriental languages, but after three years^ he returned to the 
United Stales, and in 1837 graduated at Wiliams College at tlie 
head of his class. He then studied law in his elder brother's 
office, and in 1841 he was admitted to the New York bar. He 
was associated in practice there with his brother until 1848, 
and early in 1849 removed to California, settling soon afterward 
at IVIarysviTlc, of whicli place, in 1850, he became tlie first alcalde 
or mayor. In the same year he was chosen a member of the first 
state legislature of California, in which he drew up ami secured 
the enactment of two bodies of law knowui as the Civil and 
Criminal Practices Acts, based on the similar codas prepared 
by his brother David Dudley for New York. In the former 
act he embodied a provision regulating and giving authority 
to the peiuliar customs, usages, and regulations voluntarily 
adopted by the miners in various districts of the state for the 
adjudication of disputed mining claims. This, as Judge Field 
truly says, “ was the foundation of the jurisprudencii respecting 
mines in the country," having greatly influenced legislation upon 
thi? subject in other states and in the Congress of the Unitetl 
States. lie was elected, in 1857, a justice of the California 
Supreme Court, of which he became chief justice in 1859, on the 
resignation of Judge David S. I'erry to fight the duel with the 
United States senator David C. Broderick which ended fatally 
for the latter. Field held this position until 1863, when he was 
appointed by Prosidcnt Lincoln a justice of the United States 
Supreme Court. In this capacity he was conspicuous for feailess 
independence of thought and action in his opinion in the test 
oath case, and in his dissenting opinions m the legal tender, 
conscription and .slaughter house " cases, whidi displayed un- 
usual legal learning, and gave powerful expression to his strict 
constructionist theory of the implied powers of the Federal 
constitution. Originally a Denunrat, and always .i bclie\er 
in states’ rights, his strong Union sentiments caused him never- 
theless to accept Lincoln’s doctrine of coercion, ami that, together 
with his anlLslavery sympathies, led him to act with the R( - 
publi(.an party during the period of the C\\ il War. lie was a 
member of the commission which revised the California code 
in 1873 and of the Jdectoral Commission in 1877, voting in favour 
of Tilden In tSSo he received si.\ty-fi\e votes on the first 
ballot for the presidential nomination at the Democratic National 
Convention at Cincinnati. In August 1889, as a result of a ruling 
in the course of the Sharon-Ilill litigation, a notorious conspirai.y 
case, he was assaulted m a California railway station by Judge 
David S. Terry, wLo in turn was shot and killed by a United 
States (U'puty marslkdl appointed to dcfcml Justice Field against 
the carrying out of Terry’s often-expressed threats. He retired 
from the Supreme Court on the ist of DecemlxT 1897 after a 
service of thirty-foiir years and six months, the* longest in the 
court’s history, and died in Washington on the Qth of April 1899. 

His Personal Remtnt'nenus of Earlv Di’^s tn Cafiforntu, ongmalh 

g rivalcly j)rmtc(I in 1^78, was iopii])lishcd in 1893 ^^ith George C. 
orham^s Story of the Attemf^ted A^smstrtation nf Jvstice Pield 

HELD, WILLIAM VENTRIS FIELD, Baron (1813-1CJ07), 
English judge, second son of Thomas Flint Field, of Fieldcn, 
Bedfordshire, was born on the 21st of August 1813, He was 
educated at King’s school, Bruton, Somersetshire, and entered 
the legal profession as a solicitor. In 1843, kowevtr, he ceased 
to practise as such, and entered at the Inner Temple, being called 
to the bar in 1850, after having practised for some time as a 
special pleader. He joined the Western circuit, but soon ex- 
changed it for tlie Midland. He obtained a large business as u 
junior, and became a queen’s counsel and bentlicr of his inn in 
1864. As a Q.C. he had a very extensive common law practice, 
and had for some time been the leader of U>e Midland circuit, 
when in February 1S75, on the retirement of Mr Justice Keating, 
he was raised to the bench as a justice of the queen's bench. 
Mr Justice Field was an excellent puisne judge of tho type that 
attracts but little public attention. He was a first-rate lawyer, 
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had a good knowledge of commercial matter.'*, great shrewdness 
and a quick intellect, wlule he was also painstaking and scrupu- 
lously fair. When the rules of the Supreme Court r883 
into force in the autumn of U'ut year, Mr Justice Field was so 
well recognised an authority upon all questions of practice that 
the lord chancellor selected hiai to sit continuously at Judgeb' 
Chambers, in order that a oumsistent practice under Uie new 
rules might as far as possible be eslablisheiL Thu he did for 
nearly a year, and hu name will always, to a large extent, be 
assoaated with the settling of tlie details of the new procedure, 
w'liicli finally did away with the former elaborate system of 
“ special pleading.’* In 1890 he retired frxim the bench and was 
raised to tho peerage as Baron Ideld of Bakeham, becoming at 
the same time a member of the pri\7 council. In the House of 
Lords he at first took part, not infrequently, in the hearing of 
appeals, and notably delivered a carefully -reasoned judgment 
in the aise of the Bank of England v. Vagliano Brothers (5Ui<of 
March 1891), in which, with Lord Bramwell, he differed from the 
majority of his brother peers Before long, however, deafness 
and advancing years rendered his attencances less frequent. 
Lord Field died at Bognor on the 23rd of January 1907, and as 
he left no i.ssue the peerage became cxtincL 

FIELD (a word common to many West German languages, cf. 
Ger* Ecldy I)utch mldy possibly cognate w ith O. E. folde^ the earth, 
and ultimately wdth rout of tlu' Gr. TrAurds, broad), open country 
as opposed to woodland or to the town, and particularly land for 
cultu’ation divided up into separate portions by hedges, banks, 
stone walls, tS^c. ; also used in combination with words denoting 
the crop grown on such a jMirtion of land, .such as corn-fitUi, 
turnip-field, &c. The word is similarly applied to a region witli 
particiiUr reference to its products, as oil-field, gold-field, Sic. 
For the “ open or “ cornrntm field " s>stcm of agriculture in 
\ illage communities sec Commons. Generally w ith a reference to 
their “ wild ’’ as opposed to tlieir “ domcsitic ” nature “ field " is 
applied to many ammaU, sucli os the “ field-mouse." There are 
many applicatiom of the word , thu.s from the use of tlie term for 
the platoi w’heie a battle is fought, and widely of the wliole 
theatre of war, cx)me such phrases as to “ take Uie field " for the 
opening of a campaign, “ in the field " of tro(4is that are engaged 
in tile operations of a tampaign. It is frequently u«ed figuia- 
tiiel) in this- sem.sts of tlie subject nmtter of a controversy, and 
also appears in military usage, in fie ki- fortification, field-day and 
tlic like. A “ field-officer " is one who ranks above a captain and 
below a general (see Okhceks) ; a field marshal is the higheet 
rank of general ofiVer in the British and many Eurupean- armies 
(see M-\kshal). ‘‘ Fiebl " is used m many ganu's, parth with the 
idea of an enclosed space, partly with the idea of the ground of 
military operations, for the ground in whidi such games as 
cricket, foulball, baseball and the like arc played. Hence it is 
applied to those players in cricket and baseball who are not in/’ 
and " to field " is to perform the functions c>f svub a player— to 
stop or CvUch the ball jilaycd by the “ in *' side. “ Tlie field ’’ is 
j used m hunting, &c., for those taking part in the sport, and in 
racing for all the horses entered for a race, and, in sucli ex- 
pressions us “ to baok the field." is confined to all the horses with 
the exception of the “ favourite." A common application of tlie 
word is to a surface, more or Ic.ss wide, as of the sky or sea, or of 
such physical phenomena as ice or snow, and particularly of tbe 
ground, of a “ tincture," on which armorial bearlngfk>are 

display cd (see HERALnav) , it is thus used also of the “ ground " 
of a flog, thus tlic white ensign of the British navy has a red St 
George's cross on a white “ field." In scientific usage the w’ord is 
also used of the spliere of observation or of operations, and has 
come to be almost cqui\ alcnt to a depai tment of knowledge. In 
physics, a particular application is that to tlve area which is 
influenced by some agent, as in the magnetic or electric field. 
The field of observation or view is the luea witliin w hich objects 
can be seen through any optical instrument at aii) one position. 
A field-glass " is the noinc given to a binocular glass used in the 
field (.see Binocular Instrumenu) ; the older form of field-glass 
was a small achromatic telescope with joints. This term is also 
applied, in>an astronomical telescope oi comjjound microscope, to 
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that one of the two lenses of the eye-piccc ” which is next to the 
object-glass ; the other is called the “ eye-glass/’ 

FIELDFARE (O.E. fealo-for ^isiWoyf-iaTQr)^ a large species of 
thrush, the Tutdus ptla)ii> of Linnaeus — well known as a regular 
and common autumnal \ isitor throughout the British Islands and 
a great part of Europe, besides western Asia, and even reaching 
northern Africa. It is the Veldjahker and Velddyster ( . the Dutch, 
the W achholderdrossvl and Kramiszwgel of Germans, the I.itorne ol 
the French, and the Cesena of Italians. This bird is of all 
thrushes the most gregarious m habit, not only migrating in large 
bands and keeping in flocks during the winter, but even commonly 
breeding in society — 200 nests or more ha\’ing been seen within a 
very small space The birch-forests of Norway, Sweden and 
Russia are its chief resorts m summer, but it is known also to 
breed sparingly in some di'^tiicts ot Germany. Though its nest 
has been many times reported to have been found in Scotland, 
there is perhaps no record of ^uch an incident that is not open to 
doubt ; and unquestionabh' the missel-thrush (T. vtscivonis) has 
been often mistaken loi the fieldfare by indifferent ob^LT\ers. 
The head, neck, uppiT part of the back and the rump are grey 
the wungs, wing-coNcrts and middle of the back are rich hazel- 
brown, the thioat IS ochraceous; and the breast reddish-brown — • 
both being streaked or spotted with black, while the belly and 
lower wing-coverts are white, and the legs and toes very dark- 
brow’n The nest and eggs resemble those of the blackbird 
{T. mcrida), but the formci is usually built high up in a tree. 
The fieldfare’s call-note is harsh and loud, sounding like fehat- 
fehat : its song is low, tv\ lUcring and poor. It usually arm es in 
Britain about the middle or end of October, but sometimes earlier, 
and often remains till the middle of May before departing for its 
northern breeding-places In hard w’cather it throngs to the 
beny^- bearing bushes which then afford it sustenance, but in open 
wunters the flocks spread o\ or the fields in search of animal food 
worms, slugs and the lar\ ac of insects. In very severe seasons it 
will altogether leave tlie country , and then return fer a shorter 
or longer time as spring <ipproachcs. From Wtlltam of Palernc 
(translated from the French c. 1350) to the writers of our own day 
the fieldfare has occasionally been noticed by British poets with 
varying propriety. Thus Chaucer’s association of its name with 
frost is as happy as true, w hile Scott was more than unlucky in his 
well-known reference to its “ lowly nest ” in the Highlands. 

Structurally very like the fieldfare, but differing greatly in 
many other respects, is the bird known in North America us the 
“ robin ’’—-its ruddy breast and familiar habits reminding the 
early British settlers in the New' World of the household favourite 
of their former homes. This bird, the Turdus nngratonii^ of 
Linnaeus, has a wide geographical range, extending from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and from Greenland to Guatemala, and, 
except at its extreme limits, is almost everywhere a very abundant 
species. As its scientific name imports, it is essentially a migrant, 
and gathers in flocks to pass the winter in the south, though a few 
remain in New England throughout the year. Yet its social 
instincts point rather in the direction of man than of its own kind, 
and It IS not known to breed in companies, while it affects the 
homesteads, villages and even the parks and gardens of the large 
cities, where its fine song, its attractive plumage, and its great 
services as a destroyer of noxious insects, combine to make it 
justly popular. (A N ) 

FIELDING, ANTHONY VANDYKE COPLEY (lySy-i^SS), 
commonly called Copley Fielding, English landscape painter (sun 
of a portrait painter), became at an early age a pupil of John 
Varley. He took to wotcr-colour painting, and to this he con- 
fined himself almost exclusively., In 1810 he became an associate 
exhibitor in the Water-colour Society, in 1813 a full member, and 
in 1831 president of that body. He also engaged largely in 
teaching the art, and made ample profits. His death took place at 
Worthing m March 1855 ( oplcy Fielding was a painter of much 

elegance, taste and acccmplishmcnt, and has always been highly 
populM with purchasers, v, ithout reaching very high in originality 
of p^lpose or of style Ik painted in vast number all sorts of 
views (occasionally in oil colour) including marine subjects in 
large proportion. Specimens of his work are to be seen in the 
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water-colour gallery of the Victoria and Albert Museum, of dates 
ranging from 1829 to 1850. Among the engraved specimens of 
his art is the Annual of British Landscape Scenery^ published 
m 1*830. (W M R ) 

FIELDING, HENRY (1707-1754), English novelist and play- 
wright, was born at Sharpham Park, near Glastonbury, Somerset, 
on the 22nd of April 1707. His father was Lieutenant Edmund 
Fielding, third son of lohn Fielding, wLo was canon of Sahsbuiy 
and fifth son of the earl of Desmond. The earl of Desmond 
belonged to the younger branch ot the Denbigh family, who, 
until lately, were supposed to be connected with the Habsburgs. 
To this claim, now cliscreditcd by the researches of Mr J. Horace 
Round {Studies in Peerage, 1901, pp. 216-24^), is to be attiibutecl 
the famous passage m Gibbon’s Autobiography w'hich predicts for 
Torn Jones—"" that exquisite picture of human manners 
a diuturnity exc'eedmg that of the house of Austiia. Henry 
Fielding’s mother was Sarah Gould, dauglMcr of Sii Iknt\' 
Gould, a judge of the king’s bench, ft is probable that the 
marriage was not approved by her ftithei, since, though she 
remained at ‘Sharpham Park h)r some lime alter that event, 
his will provided that her husband should have nothing to do 
with a legacy of £3000 left her in 1710. About this date the 
Fieldings moved to Fast Stour in Dorset Two girls, Cathcimc 
and Lrsula, had apparently been born at Sharpham Jknk , 
ami three more, together with a son, Edmund, lollowed a1 least 
Stour. Sarah, the third of the daughters, bom November 
1710, and afterwards the author of David Simple and other 
works, survived her brother. 

Fielding’s education up to his motherN death, wLidi took 
place in April 1718 at East Stour, seems to have been tnlnisled 
to a neighbouring clergyman, Mr (Jhver of MoUombe, in whom 
tradition traces die uncouth limsaments of “ Paison Tiullibcr ” 

I in Joseph Andrezv^, But he must have cuntnved, nevertheless, 
to prepare his [lupil for Eton, to vvliu h pku e Fielding went about 
this date, piobably as an oppidan. Little is known of his school- 
days. The 1C IS no record of his name in the college lists ; but, 
if we may believe his first biographer, Arthur Murphy, by no 
means an unimpeachable autliority, he left “ uncommonly 
versed in the Greek authors, and an early master of the Latin 
classics, ”--a statement which should peihaps he qualified by 
his own words to Sir Robert Walpole m 1730 : - 

“ Tuscan and French arc in my lic'ad ; 

Latin 1 write, and Greek — I icad ” 

But he certainly made friends among his class-fellows— some of 
whom continued friends for life. Winnington and Hanbiiry- 
Williams were among these. The chief, however, and the most 
faithful, was George, afterwards Sir George, and later Baron 
Lyttelton of Frankley. 

When Fielding left Eton is unknown. But in November 172'; 
we hear of him definitely in what seems like a characteristic 
escapade. He was staying at Lyme ^in company with a trusty 
retainer, ready to “ beat, maim or kill ” in his young masttu N 
behalf), and apparently bent on carrying off, if necessary by force, 
a local heiress. Miss Sarah Andrew, whose fluttered guardians 
promptly hurried her away, and married her to some one else 
{Athenaeum, 2nd June 1883). Her baffled admirer consoled 
himself by translating part of Juvenal’s sixth satire into verse 
as '‘all the Revenge taken by an injured Lover” After this 
he must have lived the usual life of a young man about town, 
and probably at this date improved the acquaintance of his 
second cousin, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, to whcim he in- 
.scribed his first comedy, Love in Several Masques, prodiK'ed at 
Drury Lane in February 1728. The moment was not particularly 
favourable, since it succeeded Cibber’s Provok'd Husband, and 
was contemporary with Gay’s popular Beggar's Opera, Almost 
immediately afterwards (March i6th) Fielding entered himself 
as “ Stud. Lit.” at Leiden University. He was still there in 
February 1729. But he had apparently left before the annual 
registration of February 1730, when his name is absent from 
the books {Macmillan' s Magazine, April IQ07) ; and in January 
1730 he brought out a second comedy at the newly -opened 
theatre in Goodman’s Fields. Like its predecessor, the Temple 
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Beau was an essay in the vein of Congreve and Wycherley, 
though, in a measure, an advance on Love in Several Masques, 

With the Temple Beau Fielding’s dramatic career definitely 
begins. His father had married again ; and his Leiden career 
had been interrupted for lack of funds. Nominally, he was 
entitled to an allowance of £200 a year ; but this (he was 
accustomed to say) any body might pay that would.” Young, 
handsome, ardent i.nd fond of pleasure, he began that career as 
a hand-to-mouth playwright around which so much legend has 
gathered — and gathers. Jiaving — in his own words — no choice 
but to be a hackney coachman or a hackney writer, he chose the 
pen ; and his inclinations, us well as his opportunities, led him 
to the stage. From 17,30 to 1736 he rapidly brought out a large 
number ot pieces, most of which had merit enough to secure their 
being acted, but not sufllcient to earn a lasting reputation for 
their author. His chief successes, from a critical point of view, 
the Author s Farce (1730) and Tom Thumb (1730, 1731), were 
burlesques ; and he also was fortunate in two translations from 
Moherc, the Mock Doctor (1732) and the Mi^er (1733). Of the 
re'>t (with one or two exceptions, to be mentioned presently) 
the names need only be recorded. They are The Coffee-House 
Politician, a comedy (^73^) ; The Letter Writers, a fane (1731) : 
The Ciub-Stieet Opcui, a burlesque (1731) ; The Lottery, a farce 
(1732); 'The Modern Husband, a comedy (1732); The Covent 
Carden Tragedy, a burlesijue (1732); The Old Debauchees, a 
comedy (1732) ; Deborah : or, a Wife for you all, an after-piece 
(1733) ; The Jntiif^unK^ Chambermaid (from Regnard), a two-act 
comedy (1731) , and Don Quixote in England, a comedy, which 
had been partly sketched at Leiden. 

Don Quixote was produced in 1734, and the list of plays may 
be here interrupted by an c\cnt of which the date has only 
recently l.'iccn ascertained, namely, Fielding’s first marriage. 
This took place on the 28th of November 1734 at St Mary, 
Charlcombe, near Bath {Macmillan s Magazine, April IQ07), 
the lady being a Sahsburv beauty, Miss C'harlottc Ciadock, of 
whom he had been an admirer, if not n suitor, as far back as 
1730. This is a fact which should be taken into consideration 
in estimating the exact Bohemian ism of his London life, for 
there is no doubt that he was devotedly attached to her. After 
a fresh farce entitled An Old Man taught Wisdom, and the com- 
parative failure of a new comedy. The Universal Gallant, both 
produced early in 1735, he .seems lor a time to have retired with 
his bride, who came into £1500, to his old home at Fast Stour. 
Around this lural s(*(’lusion fiction has freely accreted. He is 
suj)pf)sed to have h\ ed for three years on the footing of a typical 
iSth-century country gentleman ; to have kept a pack of 
hounds; to have put his servants into impossible yellow liveries, 
and generally, by profuse hospitality and reckless cx'pcnditiire, 
to have made rajiid diu'k and drake of Mrs Fielding’s modest 
legacy. Something of this is di'monstrahly false ; much, 
grossly exaggerated. In any case, he was in London as late as 
February 1733 (the date of the “ Preface” to The Universal 
Gallant) ; aiul early in March 1 736 he was back again managing 
the Ilaymarket theatre with a so-called “ Great Mogul s Company 
of English Comedians.” 

Upon tins new entcipiisc fortune, at the outset, seemed to 
smile. The first piece (produced on the 5th of March) was 
Pasqtiin, a Diamatuk Satire on the Tunes (a piece akin in Us 
plan to Btu'kingham's Rehearsal), whK'h contained, in addition 
to much admirable builcs(|ue, a good deal of verv direct criticism 
of the shameless polilual roiruptinn of the Walpole era. Its 
success wv\s unmistakable ; and when, after bringing out the 
remarkable T'atal Curiosity of George Lillo, Us author follow'ed 
up Pasqiiin by the Hisioiical Register for the Year 1736, of wdiich 
the effronlery was even more daiing than that (T Us predecessor, 
the mi istry began to bethink themselves that matters weic 
going too far. How thev actually effected their object is obscure ; 
but grounds were speedily concocted for the Licensing Act of 
1737, which restricted the number of theatres, rendered the lord 
chamberlain’s licence i n indispensable preliminary to stage 
representation, and — in a word— effectually put an end to 
Fielding’s career as a dramatist. 


Whether, had that career been prolonged to its maturity, 
the result would have enriched the theatrical repertoire with 
a new species of burlesque, or reinforced it with fresh variations 
on the “ wit-traps ” of W'ycherley and Congreve, is one of those 
inquiries that are more academic than profitable. What may 
be affirmed is, that Fielding’s plays, as we have them, exhibit 
abundant invention and ingenuity ; that they are full of humour 
and high spirits ; that, though they may have been hastily 
written, they were by no means thoughtlessly constructed ; 
and that, in composing them, their author attentively considered 
either managerial hints, or the conditions of the market. Against 
this, one must set the fact that they arc often immodest ; and 
that, whatever their intrinsic merit, they have failed to rival 
in permanent popularity the work of inferior men. Fielding’s 
own conclusion was, “ that he left off wTiting for the stage, when 
he ought to have begun ” — which can only mean that he himself 
regarded his plays as the outcome of imitation rather than 
experience. They probably taught him how to construct Tom 
[ones ; but whether he could ever have written a comedy at 
the level of that novel, can only be established by a comparison 
which It IS impossible to make, namely, a comparison with 
Tom Jones of a comedy written at the same age, and in similar 
circumstances. 

Tumble -Doum Dick; or. Phaeton in the Suds, Eurydtee and 
Eiirydice hissed are the names of three occasional pieces which 
belong to the last months of Fielding’s career as a Haymarket 
manager. By this date he was thirtv, with a wife and daughter. 
As a means of support, he reverted to ihc profession of his 
maternal grandfather; and, in November 1737. be entered the 
Middle Temple, being described m the bool.s of the society as 

of Fast Stour m Dorset,” That he set himself strenuously to 
master his new profession, is admitted ; though it is unlikely 
that he had entirely discarded the irregular habits which had 
grown upon him m his irresponsible bachelorhood. He also 
(lid a good deal of literary work, the best known of which is 
contained in the Champion, a “ News-Journal ” of the Spectator 
type undertaken w’lth James Ralph, wliose poem of “ Night” 
IS made notorious in the Dunciad. That the Champion w\as not 
without merit is undoubted ; but the essay-U pe was for the 
moment out»worn, and neither Fielding nor his coadjutor could 
lend it fresh vitality. Fielding contributed papers from the 
13th of November 1730 to the i()th of June 1740. On the 20th 
of June he was called to the her, and occupied chambers in 
Pump Court. It is further related that, in the diligent pursuit 
of his calling, he travelled the Western Circuit, and attended 
the Wiltshire sessions. 

Although, with the Champion, he professed, for the time, 
to have relincjuished periodical literature, he still wTote at 
intervals, a fact w’hich, taken in ('onncxion with his past reputa- 
tion as an effective satirist, probably led to his being ” unju«itly 
censured ” for much that he never produced. But he certamlv 
w rote a poem “ Of True Greatness *’ (1741); a first book of a 
burles(jiie epic, the Vernomad, prompted bv Vernon’s expedition 
of 1730 ; a vision ('ailed the Opposition, and, perhaps, a pohtu'al 
sermon entitled the Crisis (1741). Another piece, now kno\v,i 
to have been attributed to him by his contemporaries {Hist, 
MSS Comm , Rept. 12, App. Pt. ix., p. 20^), is the pamphlet 
entitled An Apology for the Life of Mis Shamela Andrnos, a clever 
hut coarse attack upon the prurient side of Richardson’s Pamela, 
which had been issued m 1740, and was at the height of its 
popularity. Shamela followed early in 1741. Richardson, who 
was well acquainted w’ith Fielding’s four sisters, at that date 
his neighbours at Hammersmith, confidentlv attributed it to 
Fielding (Corr. 1804, iv. 286, and unpub.hshed letter at South 
Kensington) ; and there are suggestive points of internal evidence 
(such as the transformation of Pamela s “ Mr B ” into ” Mr 
Booby”) which tend to connect it with the future Joseph 
Andrews. Fielding, however, never acknowledged it, or referred 
to It : and a great deal has been hid to his ' barge that he never 
deserved (” Preface ” to Miscellanies, 174 

But whatever mav be decider] in regird to the authorship of 
Shamela, it is quite possible that it pro- opted the more memorable 
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fitsepH Ak^vs', which made its appearance in Febcaary 1742, 
and’ concermiij^ w^hwh there is na questioifu Professing, on his 
t® imitate Cervantes, Fiddmg eetout txxwer Pamela 
with Homene ridicufe by transferring the heroine^ embarrass* 
inents to a hero, supposed to tee tew brother. Allied to this 
pwrpose was a cotlatcval attack upon the slipshod Apology of the 
|T^lay!wright Coltey Obljar, with whom, for obscure reasons, 
FWfding had' long ])een at war. But the avowed object of the 
book £dl speedily into tl\e l^ackground as rts author warmed 
to his ttleme Mis secondary speedily became his primary 
chaipaeters, and Lady Boobv and bivSeph Andrews do not interest 
US' now as much as Mrs Slipvsfop and Parson Adams— the latter 
im iiii\*entiori that ranges in literature with Sterne’s Uncle 
Toky ** and Gokl^muth’s Vioar.” Yet more thaw these and 
oehers eqtaaily adsmarabk m then round vx^nunitv, is the wnter’s 
penetrating outlook upon Uhc frailties and faihires of human 
nature. By the time he had reached his second' volume, ho had 
convinced hoimsoW that had inaucju rated a new fasiwon of 
ftetum ; and m a Prelace of exceptional abuliit>', he announced 
Im dwoovery. Postulating that the epic migiht be “ 
or tragk,’’’ prose or verse, he claimed to have ajchum ed what 
he tjermed the “ Contic Kpoh in Prose,” of which tlie action was 
“ ludicrous ” Kither than sublime,” and tl\e personages 
selected from stxiietv at large, ratht‘c tluui the restricted ranks 
ol conventional high life. His plan, it mil ho observed, was 
Imjipily adapted to his gifts of humour, satire, and above all, 
irony. That it was matured when it began may perhaps be 
fkuibted, but it was certainh' matured when it ended. Indeed, 
(‘lOGtpt for the plot, which, in his picoresque first idea, had not 
proceded- the conception, Joseph An(knv$ has all the character* 
istics of Tom JoneSy ewen (in part) to the initial chapters. 

J^plt Athdrem had considerable success., and the exat-t sum 
paid for it l)y Andrew Millar, the publisher, according to the 
assignment now at South Kensington, was £183 . ns., one of 
the Witnesses being th(‘ author’s friend, William \'oung, popularly 
supposed to lx; the original of Parson Adams, It was w'lth Young 
that Fielding undertook what, ivith excejition of a very small 
share” in the farce of Miss Lucy m Town (1742), constituted 
his next work, a translation of the Plutus of' Aristophattes, 
which never seems to have jtislified any similar exf>enments, 
-\nothor of hw minor works was a Vtndteatton oj the Dowager 
Duchess of' Marlborough (1742), then much before the public 
\iy reason of the Account of her Life wLk h she had ra'entlv put 
forth. Later in the s:une >ear, Garrick applied to Fielding 
for a play : and a very early effort, The Wedding Day, was 
hastily patched together, and produced at Ehairy Lane m 
Fohruary 1743 wiHi no great success It was, howerver, included 
m Fielding’s nc\i: imptntant publication, the three volumes of 
MisceMames issued by subscription m the succeeding April. 
These also comprised some estrly poems, some essays, a Lucianic 
fragment cntiUwi a Journey frmn this World to the Next^ and, 
Ust but not least, occup> mu the entire final volume, the remark- 
able perfonnance entitled the History of the Life of the late Mr 
JmicUhan WM the Great. 

It is probable that, in itsc<impasition, Jonathan Wild preceded 
Joseph Andrews. At all OAcnts it s(v?ms unlikely liiat J^'ielding 
wouUl have followed up a success in a ruew line by an effort so 
entirely different in character. 'I’aking for his ostensible hero 
a well-known thief- taker, who had been hanged m 1725, he 
proceeds to illustrate, by a mock-heroic account of his progress 
to Tyburn, tho general proposition tliat greatness without 
goodness is no better than Imdness. He will not go so far as to 
say that all “ Human Nature is Newgate with llie Mask on ” ; 
but he evidently regards the description as fairly applicable to 
a good many so-callcd great people. Irony (and especially Irony 
neat) is not a popular form of rhetoric ; and the remorseless 
pertinanty with which hielding pursues hU demonstration is 
to many readers discomforting and even distasteful. Yet — in 
spi^ of ‘Scott— Wild has its softer pages ; and as a 
put^y intelle'-tual conception it is not surpassed by any of the 
works. 

ilia actual biography, both before and after Jonathan Wtld^ 


is obscure. Ihere ar® evidences that he laboured diligently 
at his profession:; tlwc are also evidences of sickness and 
cmbarrassraemit. He had become oarJy a mart^T to the malady 
of hits aonttjury— gout, auui the uncentamties of a precarious 
livelihood toid igarievously upon his beautiful wife, who, eventually 
died of fe\»er in his arms, kan ing hira for tine time so stunned and 
bewildered by griel that hts> frrcndB feared for his reason. For 
some years his published productions wucct imimportant. He 
wrote “‘Prefaces ” to the Dceind Simple of his sister Sarah in 
1744 and 1747; and, in 11745-1746 and 1747^-1748, produced 
two newspiaiiers in the ministerial interest, the True Patriot 
cind the JacobiiPs Journaly both of which are oormec'ted with, 
or derive from, the rebelhon of 1745, and were doubtless, when 
they ceased, the preterit of a pension from the piabhc service 
money { Jour mil of a Voyage to Ltsbiaiy “ bitnuduction ”). In 
NovembtT 1747 he manied his wife’s maid, Mary Daniel, at St 
Bene’t'iv, Paul’s \Vh?trf ; and m December 1748, by the interest 
of bis oldsobooLfeliow, Lyttelton, he wasemadfi a pruncipal justa e 
of peace for Middfesex luul Westnanrster, An olhoe winch put him 
in possession of a. house in linnv Stuoet, and 3^30® per aiinuni 
“ of the dirtiebt money upon earth ” {ipul ), winch might have 
beon more had Ire condescended to Ix^amic wl^t was known as 
cl “ trading ” magiblrato. 

For some tune prc\’ioiLsiy, while at Balli, Salisbury, Twicken- 
ham and othei* temporary resting-places, he had intermittently 
occupied himself m composing hisisccond great nox el, Tom Jona, ; 
or, the Histoty of a Fomdhng. For this, in June 1748, Millar had 
paid him 3^600, to which he added £iqo nioic m 1749. In the 
lA'briiary oi the latter year it was iHil)iished with a dedication 
to Lyttekon, to whose pecunnw afJSiSrtaace to due author during 
the oomposition it plainly bears witness. In Tom Jones Fielding 
systciruiticaliy dt^^•cl^ped the “ new Province oi Writing ” he 
had discjtrv'ened mcidentaily in. J>oseph Andrews. Hjc paid closer 
attention to the construction and evolution of tlie plot ; he 
elaborated the initial essays to each book which he had partly 
employed before, and he compressed into Ins work the flower 
luad fruit of his forty years' cxpenence of life. He has, indeed, 
no charaotcT quite up to tlic Icvctl of Parson Adams, but his 
Westerns and Partridges, his Allwortiiys and Blihls, have the 
inestimable giltof life. Hemakes no pretence to produce ” models 
of perfection,” but pictures of ordinary huxnanit}’, rather perhaps 
m the rough than tlic polished, the natural than the artificial, 
luid hLs desire is to do this with absolute truthfulness, neither 
extenuating nor disguising defects and shoi tcomings. One of the 
results of this unvaruLshed naturalism has been to attract more 
attention to certain of the episodes than their inventor e\'ei 
intended But that, in the manners of his tunc, he had chapti^r 
luid verse for every tiling he drew is dear. His sincere purpose 
was, he dedared, “to recommend goodness and innocence,” 
luid hib obvious aversions are vanity and hypocrisy. I'he 
methods of fic tioii have grown more sophisticated since his day, 
and other forms of literary egotism liave taken the place of his 
once famous introductory essays, but the traces of Tom Jones 
are sUU discernible in most of.our, manher modern fiction. 

Meanwhile, its author was showing considerable activity 
in hb irs^istetMal duties lirMny 1740, he was chosen chairman 
of quarter sessions for Westminster; and in June he dciivcied 
himself of a weighty charge to the grand jury. Besides otiic; 
pamphlets, he produced a careful and still readable hnquiry into 
the Causes of the laU Increase of RobberSy ike. ( 1751), which, arnony 
its other merits, was not ineffectual in helping on the famon:. 
Gm Act of that year, a practical result to which the ” Gin Lane 
.md “ Beer Street” of his friend Hogarth also materially con- 
tributed. These duties and preoccupations hdt their mark on 
his next fiction, Amelia (1752), which is rather more taken up 
with social problems and jiopular grievances than its forerunners. 
But the loading personage, in whom, a>s in the Sophia Westf-rn 
of Tom Jones, he reproduced the traits of his fust wife, is (’ertainly, 
as e\ en Johnson admitted, “ the most pltasing heroine of all tho 
romances.” The minor characte^rs, too, especially Dr Harrison 
and Colonel Bath, are equal to any in Tom Jones. The book 
nevertheless shows signs, not of failure but of fatigue, perhaps 
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of haste — a circumstance heightened by the absence of those 

prolcgomcnous ” chapters over which the author had fingered 
so lovingly in tofn Jones. In 1749 he had been dangerously 
ill, and his health was visibly brealcing. tlie £1000 which MHlar 
is said to have given for Amelia must have been painfully 
earned. 

Early in 1752 his still indomitable energy prompted him to 
start a third newspaper, the Covent Garden Journal, ^^lhich ran 
from the 4th of January to the 2-5th of November. It is an in- 
teresting contemporary record, and throws a good deal of light 
on Ids Bow Street duties. But it has no great literary value, 
and it unhappily involved him in harassing and undigniTied 
hostilities with Smollett, Dr John Hill, Bonncll Thornton 
md other of his contemporaries. To the following year belong 
pamphlets on “ Provision for the P(X)r,” and' the case of the 
strange impostor, Elizabeth Canning (1734-1773)*^ By 1754 
his own case, as regards health, had' grown desperate ; and he 
made matters uorse by a gallant atid successful attempt to break 
up a “gang of \illains and cut-tliroats,” who had beiomc the 
terror of the metropolis. This accomplished, he resigned his 
ofiico to his half-brocher John (arkrvv«ird,s Sir Jolin) Fielding. 
But it was now too late. After fruitless essay bblh of Dr Ward^^s 
specifics and the tar- water of Bishop Berkeley, it was felt that 
his sole chance of prolon^ng life lay in removal to a warmer 
climate. On the 2blh of June 1754 he accordingly left his little 
country house at Fordhook, Ealing, for Lisbon, in the Queen 
of Portugal,’' Richard Veal master. Tlie ship, as often, was 
tediously wind-bound, and the protracted discomforts of the suk 
man and lus family are narrated at length in the touching 
posthumous tract entitled the Jou^’>itil of a Fova/^e to I tshon, 
which, with a fragment of a comment on Bolingbrokc's then 
recently issued essaysS, was pudilished m February 1755 “ for the 
Benefit of Irts [hieUling’s] Wife and Children." Reaching Lisbon 
at last in August 1754, he died there two months later (8th 
October), and was buried in the English ('cmeterv, where a 
monument was erected to him in 1830. Luget Ihitannia gremto 
non dan ftnure )iati(m i«r msenbed upon it. 

His estate, including the proeex^ds of a fair library, only 
covercxl his just debts {Athenaeum, 25th Nov. 1905), but his 
family, a cUughle-r by his first, and two boys and a girl by his 
second wife, weie faithfully cared for by his brother John, and 
by his friend Ralph Allen of Prior Park, Bath, the Squire 
All worthy of Tom Janes, His will (untkted) was printed in 
the Athenaeum for the ist of Fcbruaiy 1890. Tliere is liut one 
a 4 :)Solutely authontu portrait of him, a familiar outline by 
Hogarth, oxe<ute<l from memory for Andrew Millar’s edition 
of his w'orks m 1762. It is the likeness of a man l)rukcn by ill- 
health, and affords but faint indication of the handsome Harry 
!''ielding W'ho in his salad days “ warmed both hands before 
1 he fire of hie.” Far t(M> much stress, it now licld, has been laid 
by his first Inographers upon the unworshipfiil side of his early 
career. Tiiat lie was ahvays profuse, sanguine and more or less 
improvident , \s <is probable as that he was always manly, generous 
and sympalhe-lic. But it is also plain that, in his later years, 
he did much, as fatlier, friend and mxgistrate, to redeem the 
errors, real and imputed, of a tiK>-youUilul }outh. 

As a playwright and essayist his rank is not clc\atcd. But 
as a novelist his place is a definite one. If the Spreialor is to be 
credited W'ith foreshadowing the characters of the noi el, Defoe 
with ks earliest form, and Richai'dson with its first experiments 
in .sentimental analysis, it is to Henry Fielding that we owe its 
first accurate delineation of contemporary manners. Neglecting, 
or practically neglecting, sentiment as unmanly, and rel>ing 
chicfiy on humour and ridicule, he set out to tkaw' life pre- 
cisely as he saw it around him, without blanks or dashes. 
He was, it may be, for a judicial morv^list, too indulgent to some 
of its frailties, Init he was merciless to its meaner via's. For 
reasons which have been already given, his bigh-WiUer mark is 
Tom Jones, which has remained, and r'emams, a model in its way 
of the kind ho m augural ed. 

^ For a full account of this colebiatcd case see How ell, State 2 nah 

(1813), VOl MX. 
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An essay on Fielding’s life and writings is prefixed to Arthur 
MtrrphyV c»difioh 6f his works (1762), itnd j^hort h^graphies havo 
heoA written l>y WaHUir Sbott and VviiiiaM Rosoor. There are a ho 
lives by WabiOn (1807), Lawrence (1833^^ Aiisrtln Dobson (“ Men ot 
Letters, " 1883, 1907) and G M. Godden (jgog). An annotated 
edition of the Journal of a Voyage to Li^oort is included in the 
“ World’s Classics " (rgfb^). (A; D.} 

^’lELDING, WlLLIABlf StSJVEMS (1848 ), Camdiittl 

journalist and .statesman, W'as bom lA’ Halifax, Kova Scoti'a, on 
the 24th of November 1848. ftbm 1864 to if^4 he Was one of 
the siaff of the Morning Chronicle, the chref Liberal paper of the 
province, and worked at all departments of newspaper Hfe. In 
1882 he entered fhe local legisiatufe as Libtrral member for 
Halifax, and from 1884 to 1896 w'as premier and provincial 
sotretary of the pirovincc, but m the latter year became finance 
minister in the Dominion administration of Sir Wilfrid Laurur, 
and Wets elected to the House of Commons for Shelburne and 
QueenS county. He opposed Confederation in i864-r867, and as 
late as 1886 won a provincial election on llic promise to advocate 
the repeal of the British North America Act. His administration 
as finance minister of Canada was important, bince in 1897 he 
introduced a new larifT, granting to the manufactures of Great 
P>ritain a preference, subsequently increased ; and later he 
imposed a spei lal siutax on German imports owing to unfriendly 
tariff legislation bv tliat country. In 1902 he represented Canatla 
at the Colonial Conference in London. 

FIELD-MOtrSE, the popular designation of such mouse-hk^ 
Bnlhh rodents as arc not true or “ house ^ mice. The terru 
thus includes tlie long-tailed field mouse, Mi'is {Mic 7 omys) 
^vlvatKUs, easily recognized by its white belly, and sometimes 
railed the w'ood-mouse , and the two species of short-taile 1 
field-mice, Miootns agristi^ and Evotomy^ g)arroh(s, together wath 
iheir representatives m Skorner island and the Orknev^s (see 
Moi sE and Vole). 

FIELD OF THE CLOTH OF GOLD, the French Carnp du drop 
(fo), the name given to the place between Gulucs and Ardres 
where Henry VIII. of England met Francis 1 of France m June 
1520. The most elaborate arrangements Were made for the 
accommodation of the two monarch's and' their large retinues ; 
and on Henry’s part espexdaJly no efforts were spared to make a 
groat impression m Europe by this meeting. Birfore the castle of 
Guines a temporary palace, covering an area of nearly 12,000 
sq. yds, was cicctcd for the reception of Hie English' king It 
W’as decorated in the most sumptuous fashion, and like the 
chapel, served by thirty-five priests, was furnished w’ith a 
profusion of golden orn.iments. Some idea of the size of Henry’s 
following ma) be gathered from the fact that in one month 
2200 sheep and other viands in a similar proportion were con- 
sumed. In the fields be>ond the castle, tents to the number of 
2vSoo were erected for less distinguished visitors, and the whole 
scene was one of the greatest animation. Ladies gorgeousl\' 
(lad, and knights, showing by their dress and bearing their 
anxiety to revive tlic glories and the follies of the age of chivalry, 
jostled mountebanks, mendicants and v’endors of all kinds. 

Journeying from Calais Henry reiched his headquarters at 
Guiucs on the 4th of Jiin^" 1520, and Francis took up his residence 
at Ardres. After Caulinal Wolsey with a splendid tram had 
\isiLed the French king, the two monarchs met at the Val I>oie, a 
spot midway between the two places, on the 7th The iollowing 
days were taken up with tournaments, in which both kings took 
part, banquets and other entertainments, and after Wolsey had 
said ni<i>s the two sovereigns separated on the 24th. This 
meeting made a great impre.', uon on conlcmporaries, but its 
p(;iiLie.d results were vciy small. 

The Oidonnance for tlie Field n printed by ]. S. Drew or in the 
Ciilcuda) of State Papeis, Henv VI 1 1 vol 111, (1867). See also 
J S ^^^'c\vvT, Rcfgn of Hemy VITT (1884) 

FIELDS, JAMES THOMAS (1817-1881), Anvrican publisher 
and author, was born in Portsmouth, New Hampshire, on the 
3ibt of December 1817 At the age of seventeen he went to 
Boston as clerk in a bookseller's shop. Afterwards he wTote 
for the newspapeis, and in 1835 he read an annivei*sarv poem 
eiititled “ Commerce ” before the Boston Mercantil: Library 
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Association. In 1839 he became junior partner in the publishing 
and bookselling firm known after 1846 as Ticknor & Fields, and 
after 1868 as Fields, Osgood & Company. He was the publisher 
of the foremost contemporary American writers, with whom he 
was on terms of close pers()nal friendship, and he was the 
American publisher of some of the best-known British writers of 
his time, some of whom, also, he knew intimately. The first 
collected edition of D.‘ Qinnccy’s works (20 vols., 1850-1855) was 
published by his firm. As a publisher he was characterized by a 
somewliat rare combination of keen businesh acumen and sound, 
discriminating literary taste, and as a man he was known for his 
geniality and charm of manner. In 1862-1870, as the successor 
of James Russell Lowell, he edited the Atlavtic Monthly. In 1871 
Fields retired from business and from his editorial duties, and 
dev’oted himself to lecturing and to wTiting. Of his books the 
chief w'crc the collection of sketches and essays entitled Vndet- 
brush (1877) and the chapters of reminiscence composing YcAo- 
days with Authors (1S71), in which he recorded his personal 
friendship w'lth Wordsworth, Thackeray, Dickens, Hawthorne 
and others. He died in Boston on the 24th of April 1881. 

His second wife, Awie Adams Fields (b. 1834), whom 
he married in 1S54, published Under the Olive (1880), a book 
of verses; James T. Fields: Biographual Notes and Personal 
Sketches (1882), Authors and Friends (i8c)6) ; The Life and 
Letters of Hornet Beecher Stour (1897) ; and Orpheus (igoo). 

FIENNES, NATHANIEL {c. 1608-1669) English politician, 
second son of William, 1st Viscount .Sa\e and Sole, by Elizabeth, 
daughter of John Temple, of Stow^ in Buckinghamshire, was born 
in 1607 or 1608, and educated at Winchester and at New College, 
Oxford, where as founder's kin he was admitted a perpielual 
fellow' in 1624. After about five > cars' residence he left without 
taking a degree, travelled abroad, and in Switzerland imbibed or 
strengthened those religious principles and that hostility to the 
Laudian church which were to be the chief motive in his future 
political caicer. He returned to .Scotland in 1639, and estaldished 
communications with the Covenanters and the Opposition m 
England, and as member for Banbury in both the Short and 
Jamg Parliaments he took a prominent part tn the attacks upon 
the church. lie spoke against the illegal canons on the 14th of 
December 1640, and again on the 9th of February t6|i on the 
occasion of the reception of the London petition, when he argued 
against episcopacy as constituting a political as well as a rehuious 
danger and made a great impression on the House, his name being 
added immediately to the committee afipointcd to deal watli 
church affairs. He took a leading part in the examination into 
the army plot ; was one of the commissioners appointed to attend 
the king to Scotland m August 1641 ; and was nominated one 
of the committee of safet) in July 1642. On the outbreak of 
hostilities he took arms immediately, commanded a troop of 
horse in the arm> of Lord Essex, was present at the relief of 
Coventry' in August, and at the fight at Worcester in September, 
where he distinguished himself, and subsequently at Kdgehill. 
Of the last two engagements he wrote accounts, viz. True and 
Exact Relation of both the Battles fought by . . . Ear] of Essex . . . 
against the Bloiidy Cavaliers (1642). (See also A Nairative of the 
Late Battle before Woiccstcr taken by a Gentleman of the Inns of 
Court fiom the month of Master Fiennes^ 1642). Tn February 
1643 Fiennes was sent down to Bristol, arrested Colonel Essex 
the governor, cxci ’itjd tie* two leaders of a plot to deliver up the 
city, and received a commission himself as governor on the ist 
of May 1643. 0 the arrival, how’ever, of Prince Rupert on the 
22nd of Juiy tiu* place was in no condition to resist an attack, 
and Fienn-s capitulaterl He addressed to Essex a letter in his 
defence ( Thomason Tracts E. 65, 26), drew up for the parliament 
a Relation concerning the Surrender . . . (1643), answ^ered by 
P’-ynne and Clement Walker accusing him of treachery and 
cowardice, to which he oppe^sed Col. Fiennes hn Reply. . . . He 
was tried at St Albans b> the council of war in December, was 
pronounced guilty of ha\ mg surrendered the place improperly, 
and sentenced to death lie was, however, pardoned, and the 
facility with which Bristol subsequently capitulated to the 
parliam^mtary army indi’^'od Cromwell and the generals to | 
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exonerate him completely. His military career nevertheless now 
came to an end. lie w ent abroad, and it was some time before he 
reappeared on the political scene. In Septei' ber 1647 he was 
included in the army committee, and on the 3rd of January 1648 
he became a member of the committee of safety. He was, 
however, in favour of accepting the king's terms at Newport in 
December, and in consequence was excluded from the House by 
Pride’s Purge. An opponent of church government in any form, 
he was no friend to the rigid and tyrannical Presbyteriani.sm of 
the day, and inclined to Independency and Cromwell’s party. 
He was a member of the council of state in 1654, and in June 
1655 he received the strange appointment of commissioner for 
the custody of the great seal, for which he was certainly m no way 
fitted. In the parliament of 1654 he was returned for Oxford 
county and in that of 1656 for the university, while in Jnnnarv 
1658 he was included in CVomwclTs House of Lords. He was in 
favour of the Protector's assumption of the royal title and urged 
his acceptance of it on several occasions. His public career 
closes with addresses delivered in his c*apacity as chief com- 
missioner of the great seal at the beginning of the sessions of 
January 20, 1658, and January 2, 1659, in vvhieh the religious 
basis of Cromwell's government is especially insisted upon, the 
feature to which Fiennes throughout his career had attached most 
value. On the reassemliling of the Long Parliament lie was 
superseded ; he took no part in the Rcstoiation, and died at 
Newton Tony in Wiltshire on the i6th of Deecmher i66(\ 
iMonncs married (i), Elizabeth, daughter of the famous parlia- 
mentarian Sir John Eliot, by whom he had one son, aftcnvaids 
3rd Viscount Save and Sele ; and (2), Frances, daughter of 
Rithard Whitehead of Tudcrlcy, Hants, by whom he had thiec 
<laiiLrhi(Ts. 

Besides the pamphlets already cit(’(l, a number of his speeches and 
othi'r ]H)litKnl touts were ])ul)hslic(l (see Gen. Catalogue, Biitish 
Museum) Wood also attiiluitcd to liim Monarchv Asserted (lOOo) 
(icpnrited in Somtis Tiacts, vi ^40 [('cl S(.o 4 ]), but there seems no 
reason to .iscnbc to him with Clement Walkei tlie authoiship of 
bpngge's Anglia Rcdivivn 

FIERI FACIAS, usually abbreviated fa. (Eat. “ that you 
cause to be made ^’), in English law, a writ of execution after 
judgment obtained in action of debt or damages It is addressed 
to the sheriff, and commands him to make good the amount 
out of the goods of the person against whom judgment has been 
obtained. (Sec Exect’ttox ) 

FIESCHI, GIUSEPPE MARCO (1790-1836), the chief con- 
spirator in the atternjit on the life of Louis Philippe in Jiih' 
1835, was a native of ]\Iurato in Corsica. He served und'^r 
Murat, thi'n returned to Corsica, where he was condemned to 
ten years’ imprisonment and perpetual surveillance by tlu* 
police for theft and forgerva After a j)enod of vagahonda^ he 
eluded the police and obtained a small post in Pans by means 
of forged papers; but losing it on account of his suspuiors 
manner of living, he resolved to revenge himself on societ\ . 
He took lodgings on the Boulevard du Temple, and there, with 
tw'o members of the SocEdd des Droits dc T Homme, Morey and 
INpin by name, contrived an “ infernal machine,” constuicted 
with tw'cnty gun barrels, to be fired simultaneously On the 
28th of July 1835, as Louis Philippe was passing along the boule- 
vard to the Bastille, accompanied by bis three sons and a 
numerous staff, the machine was exploded. A ball grazed the 
king’s forehead, and his horse, with those of the duke ot Nemours 
and of the prince de Joinville, was shot ; Marshal Morticr was 
killed, with seventeen other persons, and many were woundid , 
hut the king and the princes escaped as if by miracle Eic^chi 
himself w'as severely wounded by the discharge of his machine, 
and vainly attempted to escape. The attentions of the most 
skilful physicians were lavished upon him, and his life w.is saved 
for the stroke of justice. On his trial he named his accomplices, 
displayed much bravado, and expected or pretended to expiit 
ultimate pardon. He was condemned to death, and was ginl’o- 
tincd on the 19th of February 1836. Morey and Pepin were 
also executed, another accomplice was sentenced to twenty 
years’ imprisonment and one was acquitted. No less than 
seven plots against the life of Louis Philippe had been discovered 
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by the police within the year, and apologists were not wanting 
in the revolutionary press for the crime of Fieschi. 

See ProUs de Ftescht, de sa vte pnv6e, sa condamnatwn par 

la Cour de<i Pairs et cellos de scs (omplicei (2 vols , 1H36) , also 1 *. 
Thiiu ciu-Daiigni, Iftsi. de la monarchie de Jiiillet (vol iv. cli. xii , 
1884) 

FIESCO (de’ Fieschi), GIOVANNI LUIGI (<-. 1523-1547), 

count of Lavcigna, was descended from one of the greatest 
families of Liguria, first mentioned in the loth century Among 
his ancestors were two popes (Innocent IV. and Adrian V ), 
many cardinals, a king of Sicily, three saints, and many generals 
and admirals of Genoa and other states. Sinibaldo Ficsco, 
his father, had been a close friend of Andrea Doria (<77;.), «snd 
had rendered many important services to the Genoese republic 
On his death in 1532 Giovanni found himself at the age of 
nine the head of the family and possessor of immense estates 
Tfe grew up to be a handsome, intelligent youth, of attrac- 
tive manners and very ambitious. lie married Eleonora Cibo, 
marchioness of Massa, in 1540, a woman of gieat beauty and 
family influence. There were many reasons which inspired his 
hatred of the Doria family ; the almost absolute power wielded 
bv the aged admiral and the insolence of his nephew and heir 
Giannettino Doria, the commander of the galleys, were galling 
to mm as to many other Genoese, and it is said that Giannettino 
was the lover of Fiesco's wife. Moreover, the Fiesco belonged 
to the French or popular party, while the Doria were aristocrats 
and Imperialists. When Fiesco determined to conspire against 
Dona he found friends in many quarters. Pope Paul III. was 
the first to encourage him, while both Pier Luigi Farnesc, duke 
of Parma, and Francis 1 . of France gave him much assistance 
and promised him many advantages. Among his associates m 
Genoa were his brothers Girolamo and Ottobuono, Verrina 
and R. Sacco. A number of armed men from the lAesco fiefs 
were secretly brought to Genoa, and it was agreed that on the 
2nd of January 1547, during the interregnum before the election 
of the new doge, the galleys m the port should be seized and the 
city gates held The first part of the programme was easily 
carried out, and Giannettino Dona, aroused by the tumult, 
rushed down to the port and was killed, but Andrea escaped 
from the city in time. The conspirators attempted to gain 
])ossession of the government, but unfortunately for them 
Gio\'anni Luigi, while crossing a plank from the quay to one 
of the galleys, fell into the water and was drowned. The news 
.spread consternation among the Fiesco faction, and (iirolamo 
F'lesi'o found few adherents. They came to terms with the 
senate and wxre granted a general amnesty. Doria returned 
to Genoa on the 4th thirsting for revenge, and in spite of the 
amnesty he confiscated the Fiesco estates , Girolamo had shut 
himself up, with Verrina and Sacco and other conspirators, in 
his castle of Montobbia, which the Genoese at Dona's instiga- 
tion licsieged and captured. Girolamo Ficsco and Verrina were 
tried, tortured and executed ; all their estates w'cre seized, some 
of whi(‘h, including Torriglia, Doria obtained for himself. Otto- 
buono Fiesco, who had escaped, was captured eight years after- 
wards and put to death by Dona’s orders. 

There arc many accounts of the conspiracy, of which perhaps the 
best IS contained m E Petit's Andr^ Dona (Pans, 1887), chs xi 
tind \ii , where all the chief authorities aic quoted , ‘see also Calligaii, 
La ( ongiuta del Fiesco (\ enicc, 1892), and Cjav<az/o, Ntioi’t dot ament i 
sulla congiura del enufe hiesco (Genoa, t 886) ; E Bernal xVBrea, in his 
Sulla congtura dt Giovanni Lutgt Fieschi^ jHiblishes many important 
documents, while L Capelloni's Congtura del Fiesco, edited by 
Olivicii, and A. Mascardi’s Congiura del conte Giovanni Luigi de’ 
Fiesthi (Antwerp, 1O29) may be commended among the earlier 
works The Ficsco conspiracy has been the subject ot many poems 
and dramas, of which the most famous is that by Schiller See also 
under Doria, Andrea ; Farnese. (L. V.*) 

FIESOLE (anc. FaesulaCy q.v.), a town and episcopal sec 
of Tuscany, Italy, in the province of Florence, from which it 
is 3 m. N.EL by electric tramway. Pop. (1901) town 4951, 
commune 16,816. It is situated on a hill 970 ft. above sea-level, 
and commands a fine view. The cathedral of S. Romolo is an 
early and simple example of the Tuscan Romanesque style ; 
It is a small basilica, begun in 1028 and restored in 1256. The 
picturesque battlemented campanile belongs to 1213. The 
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tomb of the bishop Leonardo Salutati (d. 1466), with a beautiful 
portrait bust by the sculptor Mino da kiesole (i43i--i484), 
K fine. The 13th-century Palaz/o Prctorio contains a small 
museum of antiquities. The Franciscan monaster) commands 
a fine view. The church of S. Maria Pnmerana has some works 
of art, and S. Alessandro, which is attributed to the 6th century, 
contains fifteen ancient columns of cipullino The inhabitants 
of Ficsolc arc largely engaged in sti aw -plaiting. 

Below Fiesole, between it and Idorcnce, lies San Domenico 
di Fiesole (485 tt.) , m the Dominican monasteiy the painter, 
Fra Giovanni Angelico da Fiesole (1387 1455), Ined until he 
went to S Marco at Idorcnce. Here, too, is the Badia di Fiesole, 
founded in 1028 and re-erected about 1456-1466 by a follower 
of Bruiielkschi. It is an irregular pile of buildings, in fine and 
simple early Renaissance style , a small part of the original 
fa(;'a(le of 102S in black and white marble is preserv'ed. The 
interior of the church is decorated with sculptures by pupils of 
Desiderio da Scttignano. Ihe slopes of the hill on which kiesole 
stands are covered with fine ^ illas. To the S E. of Fiesole lies 
Monte Ccceri (14^3 ft), with quarries of grey ptelra serena, 
largely used m klorence for buililing. 'I'o the E ot this lies the 
14th-century castle of Vincigliata restored and fitted up in the 
medieval style. 

FIFE, an eastern county of Scotland, bounded N. by the 
h'lrth of Tay, E. by the North Sea, S. by the Firth of Forth, 
and VV. by the shires of Perth, Kinross and ('lackmannan. The 
Isle of May, Inchkeith, Inchcolm, Inchgarvie and the islet of 
Oxcar belong to the shire. It has an area of 322,844 acres or 
504 .sq. m. Its coast-line measures 108 m The Lomond Hills 
to the S. and S.^V. of Falkland, of which West Lomond is 1713 ft. 
high and East Lomond 1471 ft , Saline Hill (1178 ft ) to the N.W. 
of Dunfermline, and Benarty (1131 ft.) on the confines of Kinross 
are the chief heights. Of the rivers the Eden is the longest ; 
formed on the borders of Kinross-shire by the confluence of 
Beattie Burn and Carmore Burn, it pursues a wandering course 
for 25 m. K E., partly through the Howt, or Hollow of kife, and 
empties into the North Sea. 'I'here is good trout fishing in its 
upper waters, but weirs prevent salmon from ascending it. 
The Leven drains the loch of that name and enters the Forth 
at the towqj of Leven after flowing eastward for 15 m There 
are numerous factories at various points on its banks. The 
Ore, rising not far from Roscohie Hills to the north of Dunferm- 
line, follows a mainly north-easterly course for 15 m till it joins 
the Leven at Windygatcs. Ihc old loch of Ore which was an 
expansion of its water was long ago reclaimed Molray Water 
finds Its source m the parish of Kilmany, a few' miles W. by N. 
of ('upar, makes a hohl sweep towards the north-cast, and then, 
taking a southerly turn, enters the head-waters of St Andrews 
Bay, after a course of 12 m. The princijial lochs are Loch 
Fittv, Loch Geliy, Loch Glow and Loch Lindores ; they are 
small but afford some sport for trout, perch and pike. “ Fresh- 
water mussels ” occur in Loch Fitty. There are no glens, and the 
only large valle\ is the fertile Stratheden, which supplies part 
of the title of the combined baronies of Straiheiien (created 
1836) and Campbell (created 1841). 

Geology — Between Damhi'wd and TayjKirt on the northern side of 
the low-IyinR Howe of Fife the hij;h(‘r cioiind is formed of Lower Old 
Ked Sandstone \olcanic rocks, consisting of red and pm pic por- 
ph)iites and andesites and some coar'^e agglomeiatc s, which, in the 
neighbourhood of Aiichtcrmuchty, aie rounded and conglomeratic 
These rocks ha\e a gentle dip towards the S S K They are overlaid 
imconlormahly bv the .soft red sandstones of the Fpper Old Red 
senes which underlie the Howe ot File from Loch Le^cn to llie 
coast The quarries m these rocks in Dura Den au* famous for 
lossil fishes Following the Old Red rocks conformabh aic the 
Carboniferous formations which occupy the remainder ot the county, 
and arc well exposed on the coast and m the numeious tpianies 
The Carboniferous rocks include, at the base, the Cakiteious Sand- 
stone senes ol dark shales with thin limestones, saiuKtoiu s and coals 
They arc best developed around Fife N(*ss, between Sf Andrew^s and 
Elie. and again around Burntisland betw'een Kiikcaldy and Inver- 
keithing Bay. In the Carboniferous Limestone senes, which conies 
next m upward succession, arc the valuable eas-coals and ironstones 
worked in the coal-fields of Dunfoimlmc, ‘inline, Oakley, Torrybiim, 
Kirkcaldy and Markinch. The true Coal Mea^sures he in the nistrict 
i around pysart aiad Leven, East Wenuss and Kmglassie, and they 
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afe separated frofn the coal-bearirig Carlxmiferous Limestone series 
by the sandstones and conglomerate^j of the Millstone Gnt. Fourteen 
seams of coal arc found m the Dysart Coal Measures, associated 
with sandstones, shales and clay iionstones. Fife is remaikably rich 
in evidences dr former volcanic activity. Besides the Old Red 
Sandstone volcanic rOCkS previously mentioned, there aic many beds 
of contempomneous basaltic lavas and tutfs m the Carboniferous 
rocks : Safple HiH and Knock IIill were the sites of vents, winch at 
that time threw out ashes , these intcrbcdded rocks are well exposed 
on the shore bet \s eon Burntisland and Seafield Tower There were 
also many intrusive sheets of dolente and basalt forced into the 
lower Carboniferous rocks, and these now play an impoitant part 
in the scenery of the county. They form the summits of the I,.omond 
Hills and Benarty, and they may be followed from Cult Hill l)y the 
Clcish Hills to Blairaclam ; and again near Dunfermline, Burntisland, 
Torryburn, Anchtertool artd St Andrews. Tester, in Permian times, 
eastern File was the seat of further volcanic action, and groat numbers 
of “ necks ” or vents picrcc the Carboniferous rocks ; Largo Law is a 
striking example. In one of these necUs on the shore at Kincraig 
Point IS a fine example of columnar basalt ; the “ Rock and Spindle ” 
near St Andrews is another. Last of all m Tertiary times, east and 
west rifts in the Old Red Sandstone were tilled by basalt dikes 
Glaciaji deposits, ndges of gravel and sand, boulder clay, S.c , brought 
liom the X W , cov er much of the older rocks, and traces of old 
raised beaches are found round the coast and in the Howe of t^ife 
In the 25-ft. bCctch m the East Neuk of Fife is an island sea-cliff with 
small caves. 

Climate and Agriculture . — Since the higher hills all lie in the 
west, most of the county is exposed to the full force of the east 
winds from the North Sea, which often, save in the more sheltered 
areas, check the progress of vegetation. At an elevation of 500 or 
600 ft. above the sea harvests are three or four weeks later than 
m the valleys and low-lying coast-land. The climate, on the 
whole, is mild, proximity to the sea qualifying the heat in summer 
and the cold in winter. The average annual rainfall is 31 in., 
rather less m the East Neuk district and around St Andrews, 
somewhat more as the hilL are approactied^ late summer and 
autumn being the wet sc.xson. The avcnige temperature for 
January is 38"^ F., for July 50*5®, and for the ytiir 47*6®. Four- 
fifths of the total area is under cultivation, and though the 
acreage under gram is smaller than it was, the yield of each crop 
IS still extraordinarily good^ oats, barley, wheat being the order 
of acreage. Of the green crops most attention is given to turnips. 
Potatoes also do well. The acreage under permanent pasture 
and wood i.s very considerable. Cattle are mainly kept for feed- 
ing purposes^ and dairy farming, though attracting more notice, 
has never been followed more than to supply local markets. 
Sheep-furming, howev^cr; is on the increase, and the raising of 
liorses, e.specially farm horses, is an important pursuit. Tliey 
are strong, active and hardy, with a large admixture, or purely, 
of Clydesdale blood. The ponies, hunters and carnage horses so 
bred are highly esteemed. The strain of pigs has been improved 
by the introduction of Berkshires. Noriii of the Eden the soil, 
though generally thin, is fertile, but the sandy waste of Tents 
Moor IS beyond redemption. From St Andrews .southwards all 
along the coast the land is very productivx. That adjacent to 
the East Neuk consists chiefly of clay and rich Idam. From 
Leven m Inverkeithmg it vanes from a light sand to a rich 
clayey loam. Excepting Stratheflen and Strathleven, which are 
mostly rich, fertile loam, the interior is principally cold and stiff 
clay or thin loam with strong clayey subsod. Part of the Howe of 
Fife IS light and shingly and covered with heather. Some small 
peat mosses still exist, and near T.ochgolly there is a tract of 
waste, partly moss and partly heath. The character of the farm 
management may be judged by its results. The best methods arc 
pAirsued, and houses, steadings and cottages arc all in good order, 
cdhimbdious and comfortable. Rabbits, hates, pheasants and 
partridges are common in certain districts ; roe deer arc occasion- 
ally seen ; wild geese, ducks and teal haunt the lochs ; pigeon- 
houses are fairly numerous ; and grOuse and bkickaick are 
plentiful on the Lomond moors. The shire is well suited for 
fox-hunting, and there are packs in both the eastern ahd the 
western division of Fife. 

Mining , — Next to Lanarkshire, Fife is the largest coal- 
pToduciMliJbtinty in Scotland. The coai-field may roughly be 
divideA\®o' Dunfermline basin (including fafalbeath, Loch- 
gdly ana Kclty), where the principal house opa&are founds ajod 


the VVemyss or Dysart basin (including Methil and the hint 
Lind), where gas-coal of the best quality is obtained. Coal is a 
extensively worked at Culross, Carnock, Falfield, Donibrisi 
Ladybank, Kilconquhar and elsewhere. Beds of ironsto 
limestone, sandstone and shale lie in many places contiguous 
the coal. Blackband ironstone is worked at Lochgelly a 
Oakley, where there are large smelting furnaces. Oil shale 
worked at Burntisland and Airdrie near Crail. Among 1 
principal limestone quarries are those at Charlestown, Bur 
island and Cults. Freestone of superior quality is quarried 
Strathmiglo, Burntisland and Dunfermline. Whinstone 
unusual hardness and durability is obtained in nearly ev( 
(listru t. Lead has been worked in the Lomond Hills and copj 
and zinc have been met with, though not in paying quaiititi 
It is of interest to note that in the trap tufa at Klie there hi] 
been found pyropes (a variety of dark-red garnet), which \ 
regarded as the most valuable of Scottish precious stones a 
are sold under the name of Ehe rubies. 

Other Indtistriesv — The staple manufacture is linen, rangi 
from the finest damasks to the coarsest ducks and sackings, 
chief seats are at Kirkcaldy and Dunfermline, but it is carried or 
many of the inland towns and villages, especially those situal 
near the Eden and Leven, on the banks of which rivers, as well 
at Kirkcaldy, Dunfermline and Ceres, arc found the bleachii 
greens. Kirkcaldy is famous for its oil-clolh and lirioleu 
Most of the leading towns possess breweries and tanneries, a 
the largest distilleries are at Cameron Bridge and Burntislai 
Woollen cloth is made to a small extent in several towns, a 
fishing-net at Kirkcaldy, Largo and West Wemyss. Paper 
manufactured at Guardbridge, Markinch and Leslie ; cartlic 
ware at Kirkcaldy ; tobacco at Dunfermline and Kirkcald 
engineering works and iron foundries are found at Kirkcaldy a 
Dunfermline ; and shipbuilding is earned on at Kingho] 
Dysart, Burntisland, Inverkeithmg and 7 'ayport. From Jnv 
keithing all the way round the coast to Newburgh iliere £ 
harbours at different points. They are mostly of modert 
dimensions, the principal port being Kirkcaldy. The larg( 
salmon fisheries are conducted at Newburgh and the chief scat 
the herring fishery is Anstruthcr, but most of the coast tow 
take some part in the fishing either off the shore, or at static 
farther north, or in the deep sea. 

CommuntcalwHS. — 'Fhc North British railway possesses 
monopoly m the shire. FTom the F'orth Bridge the main h 
follows the coast as far as Dysart and then turns northwards 
Ladybank, where it diverges to the north-east for Cupar and t 
Tay Bridge. From Thornton Junction a branch runs to Du 
fermline and another to Melliil, and here begins also the co£ 
line for Leven, Crail and St Andrews, which touches the main li 
again at Leuchars Junction : at Markinch a branch runs 
Leslie ; at Ladybank there arc branches to Mawcarse Junctic 
and to Newburgh and Perth ,* and at Leuchars Junction a kx 
line runs to Tayport and Newport^ joining the main at AVorm 
From the Forth Bridge the system also connects, via Dunfen 
line, with Alloa and Stirling in the W. and with Kinross ai 
Perth in the N. Fmm Dunfermline there is a branch to Chark 
town, wliich on that account is sometimes called the port 
Dunfermline. 

Population and Government . — The population was 190,31 
in 1891J and 218,840 in 1901, when 844 persons spoke Gael 
and English and 3 Gaelic only. The Chief towns are ti 
AnstrutherS (pop. in 1901, 42^3), Buckhaven (8828), Burntislai 
(4846), Cowdenbeath (7908), Cupar (45ii)> Dunfermline (25,25c 
Dysart KeRy Kirkcaldy (34,079), Leslie (358^ 

Leven (5577), Lochgelly (5472), Lumphinnans {^o)i)y Newpo 
(2869), Andrews. (762.1), Tayp^t (3325) and Weanyss (252^ 
For parliamentary purposes Fife is divided into an eastei 
and a western division, each returning one member. It al: 
includes the Kirkcaldy district of parliamentary burghs (cor 
prising Burntisland, Dysart, Kinghorn anti Kirkcaldy), and tl 
St Andrews district (the two Anstruthers, Grail, Cupar, Kilrenn 
Pittcnweem arid St Andrews); while Culross, Dunfermlii 
and Inverkeithing ar^ grouped with the Stirling district. J 
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regards education the county is under school-board jurisdiction, 
and in respect of higher education its equipment is effective. 
St Andrews contains several excellent schools ; at Cupar there is 
the Bell-Baxter school ; at Dunfermline and Kirkcaldy there are 
high schools and at Anstruther there is the Waid Academy. 

History. — In remote times the term Fife was applied to the 
])eninsula lying between the estuaries of the Tay and Forth 
and separated from the rest of the mainland by the Ochil Hills. 
Its earliest inhabitants were Piets of the northern branch and 
their country was long known as Pictavia. Doubtless it was 
owing to the fact that the territory was long subject to the rule 
of an independent king that Fife itself came to be called distinct- 
ively The Kingdom, a name of which the natives are still proud. 
The Romans effected no settlement in the province, though it is 
probable that they temporarily occupied points here and there. 
In any case the Romans left no impression on the civilization of 
the natives. With the arrival of the missionaries — especudly 
St Serf, St Kenneth, St Rule, St Adrian, St Monan and St Fillan — 
the conversion of the Piets went on apace. Interesting memorials 
of these devout missionaries exist in the numerous coast caves 
between Dysart and St Andrews and in the crosses and sculptured 
stones, some doubtless of pre-Christian origin, to be seen at various 
places. The word Fife, according to Skene, seems to be identical 
with the Jutland Fibh (pronounced Fife) meaning ‘‘forest,’^ 
and was probably first used by the Frisians to describe the country 
l^ehind the coasts of the Forth and Tay, where FrLsuin tribes are 
supposed to have settled at the close of the 4th century. The 
next immigration was Danish, which left lasting traces in many 
place-names (such as the frequent use of law for hill). An 
ancient division of the Kingdom into life and Fothrif survived 
for a period for erclebiastical purposes. The line of demarcation 
ran from Leven to the east of Cults, thcncc to the west of Col'lcssie 
and thence to the cast of Auchtermuc hty. To the east of this 
line lay Fife proper. In 1426 the first shire of Kinross was 
formed, consisting' of Kinross and Orwell, and was enlarged to 
its present dimensions by the transference from Fife of the 
parishes of Portmoak, Clcish and Tulhebole. Although the 
county has lain outside of the mam stream of Scottish history. 
Its records are far from dull or unimportant. During the reigns 
of the earlier Stuarts, Dunfermline, Falkland and St Andrews 
were often the scene of solemn pageantry and romantic episodes. 
Out of the seventy royal burghs m Scotland no fewer than 
eighteen are situated in the shire. However, notw'ithstandmg 
the marked preference of the Stuarts, the Kingdom did not 
hesitate to play the leading part in the momentous dramas of 
the Reformation and the Covenant, and by the iSth century the 
people had ceased to regard the old royal line with any but 
sentimental interest, and the Jacobite risings of 1715 and 1745 
evoked only the most lukewarm support. 

See Sir Robert SibbaUl, History of the Sheriffdoms of Fife and 
Kimos^ ; Rev. J. W. Taylor, Historical Anttm 4 Uics of Fife (1875) , 
A. H. Millar, i’V^> Pk tonal and Histoncal (Cupar, 1895) ; SheriU 
Aeneas Mackay, sketch of the History of h'lfe (Edinburgh, 1890) , 
History of Fife and Kinross (Scottish County History senes) (Edin- 
burgh, 1890) ; John Gcddie, The Fringe of Fife (Edinburgh, 1894). 

FIFE (Fr. fifre ; Med. Ger. Schwciterpfetff, Feldpfetff ; Ilal. 
oiiavino), originally the small primitive cylindrical transverse 
flute, now the small Bb military flute, usually conoidal in bore, 
used in a drum and fife band. The pitch of the fife lies between 
that of the concert flute and piccolo. The fife, like the flute, is 
an open pipe, for although the upper end is stopped by means 
of a cork, an outlet is provided by the embouchure which is 
never entirely closed by the lips. The six finger-holes of the 
primitive flute, with the open end of the tube for a key-note, 
gave the diatonic scale of the fundamental octave ; the second 
octave was produced by overblowing the notes of the funda- 
mental scale an octave higher ; part of a third octave was 
obtained by means of the higher harmonics produced by using 
certain of the finger-holes as vent-holes. The modern fife has, 
in addition to the six finger-holes, 4, 5 or 6 keys. Mersenne 
describes and figures the fife, which had in his day the compass 
of a fifteenth.^ The fife, which, he states, differed from the 

^ Harmonic umverselle (Pans, 163O), bk, v. prop. 9, pp. 241-344. 
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German flute only in having a louder and more brilliant tone and 
a shorter and narrower bore, was the instrument used by the 
Swiss with the drum. The sackbut, or serpent, was used as its 
bass, for, as Mersenric explains, the bass instrument could not 
lie made long enough, nor could the hands reach the holes, 
although some flutes were actually made with keys and had the 
tube doubled back as m the bassoon.- 

The words pfe and the Fr. pfre were undoubtedly derived from 
the Ger. Pfeuff^ the hfo being called by Prac tonus * Schwcizerpjei^ 
and Feldpfeiff^ while M.irtm Agncola,^ writing a century earlier 
(1529), mentions the transverse flute by the names of Querchpfstft 
or SLhweizerpfeiff^ which Sehasti.m Vinlung*^ writts Zn'eichpfeiff 
The Old English spelling was phifr, phiphe or ffvffc The hfe was in 
use in Enghand in the middle of the lOth century, for at a muster of 
the citizens of London m 1540. dioumes and ffyffesare mentioned. 
At the battle of St Quentin (1557) the list ot the English army*’ 
employed btatei> that one trumpet was allowed to each cavalry tioop 
of 100 men, and a drum and fife to each hundn*d of foot. A dnimme 
and phifc weie also employed at one shilling per die m for the " Tiayne 
of Aitillery." ^ 'Ihts w'a,s the nucleus of the UKulem military baind. 
and may be icgarded as the first stc]> m its foimation. In England 
the adoption of the fif(‘ as a military instrument was due to the 
initiative of Henry \ Hi , w ho s< nt to Vienna lor trii good diums 
and as many hhts” Ralph Smith ^ givts rules for drummers and 
lifers who, in addition to the duty of giving signals in peace and war 
to the company, were expected to be brave, secret and ingenious, 
and masters of several languages, for they w'cre oft sent to parley 
With the enemy and were entrusted with honourable but dangeious 
missions. In 1585 the drum and fife formed part of the furniture 
for wai among the companies of the city of London Quten 
Elizabeth (according to Michaud, Biogr. umverselle^ tome xiii p. 60) 
had a peculiar taste for noisy music, and during meals had a concert 
of twelve trumpets, two kettledrums, with fifes and drums. The 
fife became such a favounte military instrument during the i6th 
and 17th centuries m England that it displaced the bagpipe ; it 
w’as, however, m turn superseded earlv m the 18th century by the 
hautboy ($ee OboE), introduced from France. In the middle of the 
i8th century the fife was reintioduced into the Biitish army band 
by the duke of Cumberland in the Guaids m 1745, commemorated 
by William Hogarth’s picture of the “ M.irch of the Guards towsirds 
Scotland in 1745,*’ m which are seen a drummer and filer ; and by 
Colonel Bed^'ord into the royal regiment of artillery m 1748, at the 
end of tho war, when a Hanoverian filer, John Ulnch, was brought 
o\er from Flanders as mstructor In 1747 the 19th regiment, 
known as Giccn How’ards, also had the advantage of a Hano\enan 
filer as teacher, a youth presented by his colonel to Lieutenant- 
Colonel Williams commanding the regiment at Tk>is-le-Duc Drum 
and file banfls m a short time became common m all infantry regi- 
ments, while among the cavalry the trumpet pre\ ailed 

For the acoustics, construction and origin of the fife see Flute. 
Illustrations of the fife may be seen m Cowdray’s picture of an en- 
c.impment at Portsmonth in 1548 ; m Sandfonis “Coronation 
Procession of James 11 and in C. R. Day's Descriptive Catalogue^ 
pi. 1 (F) (description No. 42, p. 27), (K. S ) 

FIFTH MONARCHY MEN, the name of a Puritan sect in 
England which for a time supported the government of Oliver 
Cromwell in the belief that it was a preparation for the “ fifth 
monarchy,” tliat is for the monarchy which should succeed the 
Assyrian, tlic Persian, the Greek and the Roman, and during 
which Christ should reign on earth with Ills saints for a liiousand 
years. These sectaries aimed at bringing about the entire aboli- 
tion of the existing laws and institutions, and the substitution 
of a simpler (ode based upon the law of Moses. Disappointed 
at the delay in the fulfilment of their hopes, they soon began 
to agitate against the government and to \ilify Cromwell ; but 
the arrest of their leaders and preachers, Christopher I'eake, 
John Rogers and others, cooled their ardour, and they w’ere, 
perforce, content to cherish their hopes in secret until after the 
Restoration. Then, on the 6th of January i66i, a band of fifth 
monarchy men, headed b} a cooper named Thomas Venner, 

^ For an illustration of one oL these bass flutes seo article Flute, 
fig. 2. 

^ Syntagma musimm (WolfcnbuUcl, 1618),^ pp. 40-41 of RcprmL 

-* .yfusica instrument alts (Wittenberg, 1529). 

Mustta getutscht und aussf^esogen (Basel, 1511). 

** See Sir S. D. Scott, The British Army, vol. li p. 306. 

" See H, G, Farmer, J/emotis of ike Royal ArtiUny Band (London, 
1904). 

“ id * Id, Stowt s Chionicles, p. 702, 

Gtosq, Military A nit^ui ties {Tonc^on, 1801), vol 11 
See Colonel P. Forbes Macbean, Mcmons of the Royal Regiment of 
Artillery^ 
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who was one of their preachers, made an attempt to obtain 
possession of London. Most of them were either killed or taken 
prisoners, and on the 19th and 21st of January Venner and ten 
others were executed for h^h treason. From that time the 
special doctrines of the sect either died out, or became merged 
in a milder form of millcnarianism, similar to that which exists 
at the present day 

For the proceedings of the sect sec S R Gardiner, History of 
the Commonwealth and protectorate, passim (London, 1804-1001) ; 
and for an account of the rising of lOOi see Sir John Keresby, 
Memoirs, 1634-168^, edited by j J. Cartwright (T.ondon, 1875). 

FIG, the pjp iLir name given to plants of the genus Ficus, an 
extensive group, included in the natural order Moraceae, and 
characteri/cCil by a re narkalde development of the pear-shaped 
receptacle, the edge of which curves inwards, so as to form a 
nearly closed cavit\', bearing the numerous fertile and sterile 
flowers mingled on its surface. The figs vary greatly in habit, — 
some being low trailing shrubs, others gigantic trees, among the 



Figure i. — Fruiting Branch of Fig, Ficus Carica, about } nat. size. 

I Unripe fruit cut lengthwise, about i nat size 2 Female 
flower taken from i , enlarged. 3 Ripe fiuit cut lengthwise; about 
^ nat. size. 

mo:5t striking forms of those tropical forests to which they are 
chiefly indigenous. They have alternate leaves, and abound in a 
milky juice, usually acrid, though in a few instances sufficiently 
mild to be used for allaying thirst. This juice contains caout- 
chouc in large quantity. 

Ftcus Canca (figure i), which yields the well-known figs of 
commerce, is a bush or small tree — rarely more than 18 or 20 ft. 
high, — with broad, rough, deciduous leaves, very deeply lobed in 
the cultivated varieties, hut m the wild plant sometimes nearly 
entire. The green, rough hranc'hes bear the solitary, nearly 
sessile receptacles in the axils of the leaves. The male flowers are 
placed chiefly in the upper part of the cavity, and in most 
varieties arc few in number. As it ripens, the receptacle enlarges 
greatly, and the numerous single-seeded pericarps or true fruits 
become imbedded in it. The fruit of the wild fig never accfuires 
the succulence of the cultivated kinds. The fig seems to he 
indigenous to Asia Minor and Syria, hut now occurs in a wild 
state in most of the countries around the Mediterranean. From 
the ease with which the nutritious fruit can he preserved, it 
was probably one of the earliest objects of cultivation, as may 
be inferred from the frequent allusions to it in the Hebrew 


Scriptures.^ From a passage in Herodotus the fig would seem to 
have been unknown to the Persians m the days of the first Cyrus ; 
but it must have spread in remote ages over all the districts 
around the Aegean and Levant. The Greeks are said to have 
received it from Cana (hence the specific name) ; but the fruit so 
improved under Hellenic culture that Attic figs became celebrated 
throughout the East, and special laws were made to regulate 
their exportation. From the contemptuous name given to in- 
formers against the violation of those enactments, (rvKO(f>dvTaL 
(o-pKor, ipati'o)), our word sycophant is usually derived. The 
fig was one of the principal articles of sustenance among the 
Greeks ; the Spartans especially used it largely at ihcir publie* 
tables. From Hellas, at some prehistoiic period, it was trans- 
planted to Italy and the adjacent islands Pliny enumerates 
many variclios, and alludes to those fiom Ebusus (ihc modern 
Iviza) as most esteemed by Roman epicures ; while he describes 
those of home growth as furnishing a large portion ol the food of 
the slaves, particularly those employed in agriculture, by whc>m 
great quantities were eaten in the fresh state at the periods of 
fig-harvest. In Latin myths the plant plays an important part. 
Held sacred to Bacchus, it was employed in religious ceremonies ; 
and the fig-tree that overshadowed the twin founders of Rome in 
the wolf’s cave, as an emblem of the future prosperity of the race, 
testified to the high value set upon the fruit by the nations of 
antiquity. The tree is now cultivated in all the Mediterranean 
countries, hut the larger portion of our supply of figs comes from 
Asia Minor, the Spanish Peninsula and the south of France. 
Those of Asiatic Turkey are considered the best. The varieties 
are extremely numerous, and the fruit is of various colours, from 
deep purple to yellow, or nearly white. The trees usually bear 
two crops, — one in the early summer from the buds of the lust 
year, the other m the autumn from those on the spring growth ; 
the latter forms the chief harvest. Many of the immature 
receptacles drop off from imperfet t fertilization, which circum- 
stance has led, from very ancient times, to the practice of 
caprificationr Branches of the wild fig in flower arc placed over 
the cultivated bushes. Certain hymenopterous insects, of the 
genera Blastophaga and Sycophaga, which frequent the wild fig, 
enter the minute orifice of the receptacle, apparently to deposit 
their eggs ; conveying thus the pollen more completely to the 
stigmas, they ensure the fertilization and consecjiicnt ripening of 
the fruit. By some the nature of the jiroccss has been questioned, 
and the better maturation of the fruit attributed merely to the 
stimulus given by the puncture of the insect, as in the case of the 
apple ; but the arrangement of the uncsexual flowers m the fig 
renders the first theory the more probable. In some districts a 
straw or small twig is thrust into the receptacle with a similar 
object. When ripe the figs arc picked, and spread out to dry m 
the sun, — those of better quality being much pulled and extended 
by hand during the process. Thus prepared, the fruit is packed 
closely in barrels, rush baskets, or wooden boxes, for commerce, 
'rhe best kind, known as elemi, are shipped at Smyrna, where the 
^ Of these the case of the Baircn Fig-tree (Mark. xi. 12-14, '20>2i . 
compare Matt. xxi. 18-20), which Jesus cursed and which then 
withered away, has been much discussed among theologians The 
difficulty IS in Mark xi 13 . “ And seeing a fig-lrec afai off luiving 
leaves, he came, if haply he might find anything thcieon , and wlicn 
he came to it he found nothing but leaves, lor the time of figs was 
not yet.” These last words obviously raise the question whether 
the expectation of Jesus of finding figs, and his cuising of the tree 
on finding none, were not imrcasonalde Many ingenious solutions 
have been propounded, by suggested emendations ol the text and 
otherwise, for which consult M'Clmtock and Strong’s Cyclopaedia 
of Biblttal Literature [sub ” Fig ”) and the Lncyclopaedia Btblica 
(” Fig-tree ”) ; the foimcr demurs to the iinieasonablcncss, and 
contends that the appearance ol the leaves at this season (Maich) 
indicated a pretentious precocity in this.-particulai fig-tiec, so that 
Jesus was entitled to expect that it would also have fruit, even 
though the season had not arrived . the Lncy Btblua, on the other 
hand, supposes that some ” earlv Christian,” confounding jiarable 
with history, has misunderstood the parable in Luke xiii 6-9, and, 
forgetting that the season was not one for figs, has tr.insformed it 
here into the narrative of an act of Jesus The probability seems to 
be that the w'ords ” for the time of fig.s was not yet " are an un- 
intelligent gloss bv an earlv reader, which has made its way into the 
text For authorities sec the works mentioned above, 

2 From Lat. capnficus, a wild fig ; O. Eng laprifig^ 
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pulling and packing of figs form one of the most important 
industries of the people. 

This fruit still constitutes a large part of the food of the natives 
of western Asia and southern Europe, lioth in the fresh and dried 
state. A sort of cake made by mashing up the inferior kinds 
serves ih parts of the Archipelago as a substitute for bread. 
Alcohol is obtained from fermented figs in some southern 
countries ; and a kind of wine, still made from the ripe fruity 
was known to the ancients, and mentioned by Pliny under the 
name of sycites. Medicinally the fig is emplo3Td as a gentle 
laxative^ when eaten abundantly often proving useful in 
chronic constipation ; it forms a part of the well-known “ con- 
fection of senna.” The milky juice of the .stems and leaves is 
very acrid, and has been used in some countries for raising 
blisters. The wood is porous and of little value; though a piece, 
saturated with oil and spread with emery, is in France a common 
substitute for a hone. 

The fig is grown fur its fresh fruit (eaten as an article of dessert) 
in all the milder parts of Europe, and in the United States, with 
protection in winter, succeeds as far north as Pennsylvania 
The fig was introduced into England by Cardinal Pole, from 
Italy, early in the ifith cemtury. It lives to a great age, and 
along the southern coast of England bears fruit abundantly as a 
standard ; but in Scotland and in many parts of England a south 
wall is indispensable for its successful cultivation out of doors. 

Fig tri'os aic piopagated by cuttings, which should be put into 
pots, and plac(‘d m a gentle liotbed. 'I'hcy may be oi)tain(‘(l moic 
speedily liom laveis, which sliould consist of two oi thiee \eais old 
shoots, and tlicsc, w'hi n looted, will lorni plants read> to Ixsir truit 
tlie iirsi oi second year .itter planting The liest soil foi a hg holder 
IS a Itiable lo.iin, not too tteh, but w’t'll draiiKd , a ch.dk\ subsoil 
IS cong(‘nial to the tie*', and, lo collect the tc'iwkncN to o\«. i-luxuri' 
an( e ot growth, the roots sliould be confined within spaces surroundtd 
by a wall enclosing an aiea of about scjuaic yard The sand> soil 
Ol Aigentcuil, near Pans, suits the hg rtiiiaikably wdl , but the last 
trees arc tIios(* wMiu ii grow in old quarries, wlicre then roots are Ircc 
from st.igriant watt'r, and wlieio tliey are slultcied from cold, while 
exposed to a v<'rv liot sun, w'luch npt*ns the Iruit pctlertlv' 1 he fig 
succeeds well planted m a paved court against a building with a 
south aspect. 

The lig tree natuially produce's two sets of slioots and two ctops 
of fiLiit 111 the se<is()Ti Tlie lust shoots gencially slunv young figs 
in July and \ugust, but tliese iii the climate of England \eiv seldom 
ripen, and sliould thcK'fon' be rubbed oft 'I lie laic oi midsumnuT 
shoots likewise pul toith fruit-buds, which, however, do not develop 
themselves till the following spring , and these form the only crop of 
figs on whicli the Biitisli g.irdcnei can dep('ncl 

The tig tree grown as a standard should get very little pruning, 
the clfcct of cutting being to stimulate the buds to push shoots too 
vigonms lor beat mg When giuwn against a wall, it lias Ix'en 
recomnu'iided that a single stem should be trained to the height of 
a foot Above this a slioot should be tiamed to the light, and 
another to the left, from these princijials two other subdivisions 
should be encouraged, and trained 15 m. apart , and along these 
branches, at distances ol about 8 in , .shoots foi bearing, as neaily 
as possible of equal vigour, should be encouraged The bi'anng shoots 
produced along the leading branches should be trained m at full 
length, and in autumn cvciy alternate one should be cut back to 
one eye. In the following summer the tiamcd shoots should beat 
and ripen Iruit, and tlien be cut back in autumn to one eye, w'hile 
shoots fiom the bases ol those cut back the picvuous autumn should 
1)C trained for succession In tins way ev^ery leading branch will 
be furnished alternah'ly with hearing and successional shoots 

When protection is necessary, as it may be in severe wintcis, 
though it IS too often piovided in excess, spruce branches have been 
fouiul to aiiswei llu' purpose* exceedingly well, owing lo the fact 
that their leaves drop off gradually when the weather becomes 
milder m spring, and when the trees require less protection and 
more light and air The' principal part requiiing protection is the 
mam stem, which is more tender than the young wood. 

In forcing, the fig req lines mon* heat than the vine to bung it 
into leaf. It may lie subjected to a tempcTalure of 50'" at night, 
and from 60° to 65° m the day, and this sliould afterwards be in- 
creased to 60® and Os'’ by night, and 70° to 75° by day, or c\en 
higher by sun heat, giving plenty of air at the same time In this 
temperature the evaporation from the leaves is very gieat, and this 
must 1)0 replaced and the wants of the swelling fruit supplied by 
daily watering, by syringing the foliage, and by moistening the 
floor, this atmospheric moisture being also necessary to keep down 
the red spider. When the crop begins to ripen, a moderately dry 
atmosphere should be maintained, with abundant ventilation when 
the weather permits 

The fig tree is easily cultivated in pbts, and by introducing the 
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plants into heat in succession the fruiting season may be consider- 
ably extended. The plants should be potted m tuily loam imxeil 
with charco<d and old mortar rubbish, and in summer top-dressings 
of rotten manure, with manure watci two or three times a week, 
will be beiK final While the fruit is swelling, the pots should be 
plunged m a bed of fermciUmg leaves. 

The following are a few of the best tigs , those marked F. are good 
forcing sorts, and those marked W suitai)le for walls - 

Ageii browmsh-grecn, turbinate 

Browm Ischia, F'. chestnut-coloured, roundish-turbinate 

Brown Turkey (T.ee’s Perpetual), F' , W. purplish-brown, tur- 
binate. 

Brunswick, W. • brownish-green, pyriform. 

Col di Signora Blanca, F' . greenish-yellow, pyriform. 

Col di Signora Nero dark chocolate, pyriform 

Early Violet, F. brownish-purple, roundish. 

Grizzly Bourjassotte chocolate, round. 

Grosse Monsticusc de Lipaii pale chestnut, turbinate. 

Negro Largo, F' black, Jong pyriform. 

White Ischi.L, F greenish-yellow, rounilish-obo\ ate. 

White Marseilles, F , W. . pale green, roundish-obovatc. 

The sycamore fig, Ficus Sycomorus, is a tree of large size, with 
heart-shaped leaves, which, from their fancied resemblance to 
those of the mulberry, gave origin to the name ^vKofiopos. FTom 
the deep shade cast by its .spreading branches, it is a favourite 
tree m Egypt and Syria, being often planted along roads and 
near houses. It bears a sweet edible fruit, somewhat like that of 
the common fig, but produced in racemes on the older boughs. 
The apex of the fruit is sometimes removed, or an mcision made 



Figure 2. — India-rubber Tree, Ficus elastica^ showing spreading 
woody roots. 


in it, to induce earlier ripening. The ancients, after soaking it m 
water, preserved it like the common fig. The porous wrood is only 
fit for fuel. 

The sacred fig, pcepiil, or bo. Ficus reltgiosa, a large tree with 
heart-shaped, long-pointed leaves on slender footstalks, is much 
grown m southern Asia. The leaves arc u.scd for tanning, and 
afford lac, and a gum resembling caoutchouc is obtained from the 
juice ; hut in India it is chiefly planted with a religious object, 
being regarded as sacred by both Brahmans and Buddhists. 
The former believe that the last avatar of \’ishnu took place 
beneath its shade. A gigantic bo, described by Sir J. Emerson 
Tennent as growing near Anarajapoora, in Ceylon, is, if tradition 
may be trusted, one of the oldest trees in the w'orld. It is said to 
have been a branch of the tree under which Gautama Buddha 
became endued with his div ine powers, and has always been held 
in the greatest veneration. The figs, however, hold as important 
a place in the religious fables of the East as the ash m the myths 
of Scandinavia. 

Ficus elastica, the India-rubber tree (figure 2), the large, 
oblong, glossy leaves, and pink buds of which are so familiar in 
our greenhouses, furnishes most of the caoutchouc obtained 
from the East Indies. It grows to a large size, and is remarkable 
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for the snake-like roots that extend in contorted masses around 
the base of the trunk. The small fruit is unfit for food. 

Funs hmgalensis, or the Banyan, wild in parts of northern 
India, but generally planted throughout the country, has a woody 
stem, branching to a height of 70 to 100 ft. and of vast extent 
with hetirt-shaped entire leaves terminating in acute points. 
Every branch from the main body throws out its own roots, at 
first in small tender fibres, several yards from the ground ; but 
these continually grow thicker until they reach the surface, 
when they strike in, increase to large trunks, and become parent 
trees, shooting out new branches from the top, which again 
in time suspend their roots, and these, swelling into trunks, 
produce other branches, the growth continuing as long as the 
earth contributes her sustenance. On the banks of the Nerbudda 
Stood a celebrated tree of this kind, which is supposed to be that 
described by Ncarchus, the admiral of Alexander the Great. 
This tree once covered an area so immense, that it was known 
to shelter no fewer than 7000 men, and though much reduced in 
size by the destructive power of the fioods, the remainder was 
described by James Forbes (1749-1810), in his Oriented Memoirs 
(1813-1815), as nearly 2000 ft. in circumference, while the trunks 
large and small exceeded 3000 in number. The tree usually 
grows from seeds dropped by birds on other trees. The leaf-axil 
of a palm forms a frequent receptacle for their growth, the palm 
becoming ultimately strangled by the growth of the fig, which 
by this time has developed numerous daughter stems which 
continue to expand and cover ultimately a large area. The 
famous tree in the Royal Botanic Gardens, Calcutta, began its 
^owth at the end of the 18th century on a sacred date-palm. 
In too 7 It had nearly 250 aerial roots, the parent trunk was 
42 ft. in girth, and its leafy crown had a circumference of 857 ft ; 
and It was still growing vigorously. Both this tree and F. reli^iosa 
cause destruction to buildings, especially in Bengal, from seeds 
dropped by birds germinating on the walls. The tree yields an 
inferior rubber, and a coarse rojte is prepared from the bark and 
from the aerial roots. 

FIGARO, a famous dramatic character first introduced on the 
stage by Beaumarchais in the Barbier de Shtlle, the Manage 
de Figaro^ and the Fnlle Jouruce. The name is said to be an old 
Spanish and Italian \\ord for a wigmaker, connected with the 
verb cigarrar, to roll m paper. Many of the traits of the character 
are to be found in earlier comic types of the Roman and Italian 
stage, but as a whole the conception was marked by great 
originality ; and Figaro soon seized the popular imagination, 
and became the recognized representative of daring, clever and 
nonchalant roguery and intrigue. Almost immediately after its 
appearance, Mozart chose the Marriage of Figaro as the subject 
of an opera, and the Barber of Seville was treated first by Paisiello, 
and afterwards in 1816 by Rossini. In 1826 the name of the 
witty rogue was taken by a journal which continued till 1833 
to be one of the principal Parisian periodicals, numbering among 
Its contributors such men as Jules Janin, Paul Lacroix, Leon 
Gozlan, Alphonse Karr, Dr Veron, Jules Sandcau and George 
Sand. Various abortive attempts were made to restore the 
Figaro during the next twenty years ; and in 1854 tlve efforts of 
M. de Viliemessant were crowned with success (see Newspapers : 
France). 

See Marc Monnier, Les A xeux de Figaro { 1 8(18) ; 11 de Vjlleiiicasant, 
Me^ntotres d'un journahste (1867). 

FIGEAC, a town of south-western France, capital of an 
arrondis semen t in the department of Lot, 47 m. E.N.E. of 
Cahors on the Orleans railway. Pop. (1906) 4330. It is enclosed 
by an amphitheatre of wooded and vine-dad hills, on the right 
bank of the Cele, which is Itere crossed by an old bridge. It is 
ill-built and the streets are narrow and dirty ; on the outskirts 
shady boulevards have taken the plat e of the ramparts by which 
it was surrotmded. The town is very rich in old houses of the 
13th and 14th centuries ; among them may be mentioned 
the Hotel do Balene, of the i4tii century, used as a prison. 
Another house, dating from the 15th century, was the birthplace 
of the Egyptologist J. F. Champollion, m memory of whom the 
tx>wn has erected an obelisk. The principal church is that of 


St Sauveur, which once belonged to the abbey of Figeac. It 
was built at the beginning of the 12th century, but restored 
later ; the fagade in particular is modern. Notre-Dame du Puy, 
m the highest part of the town, belongs to the 12th and i^th 
centuries. It has no transept and its aisles extend completely 
round Uic interior. The altar-screen is a fine example of carved 
woodwork of tlie end of the 17 th century. Of the four obelisks 
which used to mark the limits of the authority of the abbots 
of Figeac, those to the south and the west of the town remain. 
Figeac IS the scat of a subprefect and has a tribunal of first in- 
stance, and a communal college. Brewing, tanning, printing, 
cloth- weaving and the manufacture of agricultural implements 
are among the industries. Trade is in cattle, leather, wool, plums, 
walnuts and grain, and there are zinc mines in the neighbour- 
hood. 

Figeac grew up round an abbey founded by Pippin the Short 
in the 8th century, and throughout the middle ages it was the 
property of the monks. At the end of the i6th century the lord- 
ship was acquired by King Henry IV. ’s minister, the duke of 
Sully, who sold il to Louis XIII. in 1622. 

FIGUEIRA DA FOZ, or Figuejra, a seaport of central 
Portugal, m the district of foirnbra, formerly included in the 
province of Bcira ; on the north bank of the river Mondego, 
at its mouth, and at the terminus of the Lisbon-Figueira and 
Guarda-Figueira railways. Pop. (1900) 6221. Figueira da Foz 
is an important fishing-station, and one of the headquarteis of 
the coasting trade in gram, fruit, wine, olive oil, cork and coal ; 
but owing to the bar at the mouth of the Mondego large ships 
cannot enter. Glass is manufactured, and the c ity attracts many 
visitors by its excellent climate and sea-bathing. A residential 
suburb, the Bairru Novo, exists ehiefiy for their accommodation, 
to the north-west of the old town. Figueira \h connected by 
a tramway running 4 m. N.W. with Buarcos (pop. 5033) and 
with the coal-mines of Cape Mondego. Lavos (^xip. 7939), on 
the south bank of the Mondego, was the principal landing-place 
of the British troops which came, in t8oS, to lake part in the 
Peninsular War. F igucira da Foz received the title and privileges 
of city by a decree dated the 20th of Sejitember i<S82. 

FIGUERAS, a town of north-eastern Spam, in the province 
of Gerona, 14 m. .S. of the French frontier, on the Barcelona- 
Peipignan railway. Pop. (1900) 10,714. Figueras is built at 
the foot of the Pyrenees, and on the northern edge of El 
Ampurdan, a fertile and we 11 -irrigated plain, which produces wine, 
olives and rice, and derives its name from the seaport of Ampurias, 
the ancient Emporiac. The castle of San Fernando, i m. N. W., is 
an irregular pentagonal structure, built by order of Ferdinand VL 
(1746-1759), on the site of a Capuchin convent. Owing to its 
situation, and the rocky nature of the ground over which a 
besieger must advance, it is still serviceable as the key to the 
frontier. It affords accommodation for 16,000 men and is well 
provided with bomb-proof cover. In 1794 Figueras was sur- 
rendered to the French, but it was regained in 1795* During 
the Peninsular War it was taken by tlie French in 1808, re- 
captured by the Spaniards in 1811, and retaken by the French 
in the same year. In 1823, after a long defence, it was once more 
captured by the French. An annual pilgrimage from Figueras 
to the chapel of Nuestra Senora de Requesens, 15 m. N., com- 
memorates the deliverance of the town from a severe epidemic 
of fever in 1612. 

FIGULUS, PUBLIUS NIGIDIUS (r. 98-45 b.c.), Roman 
savant, next to Varro the most learned Roman of the age. He 
was a friend of Cicero, to whom he gave his support at the time 
of the Catilinarian conspiracy (Plutarch, Cicero ^ 20 ; ( 4 cero, 
Pro Stdla, xiv. 42). In 58 he was praetor, sided with Poinpey 
in the Civil War, and after his defeat was lianished by Caesar, 
and died in exile. According to Cicero (Trmaeuf, i), I’^igulub 
endeavoured with some success to revive the doctrines of Pytha- 
gorcanism. With this was included mathematics, astronomy 
and astrology, and even the magic arts. According to Suetonius 
{Augustus, 94) he foretold the greatness of the future emperor 
on the day of his birth, and Apuleius {Apologia, 42) records 
that, by tlie ^mploymcnGof “ magic boys ” {magici pueri), he 
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hdped to find a sum of money that had been lost. Jerome (the 
authority for the date of his death) calls him Pythagoricus ei 
mantis. The abstruse nature of his studies, the mystical character 
of his writings, and the general indifference of the Romans to 
such subjects, caused his works to be soon forgotten. Amongst 
his scientific, theological and grammatical works mention may 
be made of De dtis, containing an examination of various cults 
and ceremonials ; treatises on divination and the interpretation 
of dreams ; on the sphere, the winds and animals. His Commen- 
iarii grammattci in at least 29 books was an ill-arranged collection 
of linguistic, grammatical and antiquarian notes. In these he 
expressed the opinion that the meaning of words was natural, 
not fixed by man. He paid especial attention to orthography, 
and sought to differentiate the meanings of cases of like ending by 
distinctive marks (the apex to indicate a long vowel is attributed 
to him). In etymology he endeavoured to find a Roman ex- 
planation of words where possible (according to him fraler was 
=fere alter), Quintilian {InsUt. orat. xi. 3. 143) speaks of a 
rhetorical treatise De ^estu by him. 

Soe Giccro, Ad Fan?, iv. , scholiast on Lucan i 630 ; several 
references in Aulus Gelhus ; Teuftel, Hist of Roman Literature ^ 170 ; 
iM Hettz, De N. F. studiis atqiie openhus (1H45) , Quaestiones 
Ntgidiauae (18(^0), and edition of the fragineiits (18.80) h> A Swoboda 

FIGURATE NUMBERS, in mathematics. If we take the sum 
of n terms of the scries i + 1 + 1 -f . . ., n, as the ;ith term of 
a new senes, we obtain the scries 1 + 2 + 3+ . . ., the sum 
of 71 terms of which is i Taking this sum as the 7/lh 

term, we obtain the scries 1 + 3 + 6 + 10+ . . ., ^vhKh has 
for the sum of 71 terms n {71 + 1)(« + 2)/3!^ This sum is taken as 
the ;7th term of the next series, and proceeding in this way we 
obtani senes having the following nth terms : — 

I, n, n(n + i)/2 I, «(«+ i) (w + 2)/3 1 , ...n(;j+ i) ... (n + r - 2)l{r - j)\ 
The nuinliers obtained by giving 7 t any value in these exj^ressions 
are of the first, second, third, ... or fth order of figurate 
numbers. 

Pascal treated these numbers in his Traite du triangle aiitli- 
metique (1665), using them to develop a theory of combinations 

and to solve pi*oblcms m proba- 
bility, His table is here shown 
in Its simplest form. It is to be 
noticed that each number is the 
sum of the numbers immediately 
above and to the left of it ; and 
that the numbers along a line, 
termed a base, which cuts off an 
equal number of units along the 
top row and column are the co- 
ellkients in the binomial ex- 
pansion of (i+.r)^"^, where r represents the number of units 
cut off. 

FIJI (Fiti), a Rritjsh colony consisting of an archipelago in 
the Pacific Ocean, the most important m Polynesia, between 
15*^ and 20*^ S., and on and about the meridian of 180°. The 
islands number about 250, of which some 80 are inhabited. 
The total land area is 7435 sq. m. (iJius roughly e(jualling that 
of Whales), and the population is about 121,000. The principal 
island is Viti Levu, 98 m. in length (E, to VV.) and 67 in extreme 
breadth, with an area of 4112 sq. m. Forty miles N.E. lies 
Vanua Levu, measuring 117 m. by 30, witli an area of 2432 sq. m. 
Close off the south-eastern shore of Vanua Levu is Taviuni, 
26 m. in length by 10 in breadth ; Kandavu or Kadavu, 36 m. 
long and very narrow, is 41 m. S. of Viti Levu, and the three 
other main islands, lying east of Viti Levu in the Koro hea, are 
Koro, Ngau or Giiu, and Ovalau. South-east from Vanua Levu 
a, loop of islets extends nearly to 20® S., enclosing the Koro Sea. ' 
North-west of Viti Levu 1 k‘s another chain, the Yiisawa or 
western group ; and, finally, the colony includes the island of 
RoUimah (q 7 > ), 300 m. N.W. by N. of Vanua Levu. 

Ihe formation of the larger islands is volcanic, their surface 
rugged, tlieir vegetation luxuriant, and their appearance very 

» Thonotntior denotes the product i . 2 . 3 it, and is termed 

factorial w.” 
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beautiful ; their hills rise often above 5000, and^ in the ease of fL 
few summits, above 4000 ft., and they contrast strongly >yith the 
low coral formation of the smaller members of the group. There 
jLs not much level country, except in the coral islets, and certain 
rich tracts along the coasts of the two large islands, especially 
near the mouths of the nvers. The large islands have a con- 
siderable extent ot undulating country, dry and open on their 
lee sides. Streams and rivers arc abundant, the latter very 
large m proportion to the size of the islands, affording a waterway 
to the rich districts along their banks. These and 3 ie extensive 
mud Ikts and rlejtas at their moutlis are often flooded, by which 
their fertility is increased, though at a heavy cost to the culti- 
vator. The Rewa, debouching through a wide delta at the 
south-east of Viti Levu, is -navigable for small vessels for 40 m. 
There are also m this island the Navua and Sigatoka (flowing S.), 
the Nandi (W.), and the Ba (N.W.). The llreketi, flo\Mng W., 



IS the chief stream of Vanua Levu, It breacl^s the mountains 
in a fine valley ; for this island consists practically of one long 
range, whereas the mam vallt) s and ranges separating them in 
\ iti Le\'u radiate for the most part from a common centre. 
With few exceptions the islai>ds are surrounded by barriers 
of coral, broken by openings opposite the mouths of streams. 
Viti Levu is the most miportant island not only from its size, 
but from its fertility, \ariety of surface, and jxipulation, which 
is over one-third of that of the w hole group. I'he town -of Suva 
lies on an excellent harbour at the south-east of the island, and 
has been tJie capital of the colony since 1S82, containing the 
government buildings and other offices. Vanua Levu is less 
lertile than Viti Levu ; it has good anchorages along its entire 
southern coast. Of the other islands, Taviuni, remarkable for 
a lake (presumably a crater-lake) at the top of its loftv central 
ridge, is fertile, but exception^dly devoid of harbours ; ' whereas 
the well-timbered island of Kandavu has an excellent one. On 
the eastern shore of Ovalau, an island w’hich contains in a small 
area a remarkable series of gorge-hke vallc) s between command- 
ing hills, is the town of Levuka, the capitaruntil 1882. It stands 
partly upon the narrow shore, and partly climbs the rockv slope 
behind. The chief islands on the west of the chain enclosing 
the Koro Sea are Koro, Ngau, Moala and Tot^ya, all pioducti\e, 
affording good anchorage, elevated and picturesciue. The 
eastern islands of the cliain are smaller ai d more numerous, 
Vanua Batevu (one of the Exploring Grouj ) being a centre of 
trade. Among others, Mago is remarkable for a subterranean 
outlet of the waters of the fertile n alley in its midst. 

The land is of recent geological formation, the principal 
ranges being composed of igneous rock, and showing traces of 
much volcanic disturbance. Tliere are boiling springs in Vanua 
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Levu and Ngau, and flight shocks of earthquake are occasionally 
felt. The tops of many of the mountains, from Kandavu m the 
S.VV., through Nairai and Koro, to the Ringgold group in the 
N.E., have distinct craters, but their activity has long ceased. 
The various decomposing volcanic rocks — tufas, conglomerates 
and basalts — mingled with decayed vegetable matter, and 
abundantly watered, form a very fertile soil. Most of the high 
peaks on the larger islands are basaltic, and the rocks generally 
are igneous, with occasional iipheaved coral found sometimes 
over looo ft. above the sea; but certain sedimentary rocks 
observed on Viti Levu seem to imply a nucleus of land of con- 
siderable age. Volcanic activity in the neighbourhood is further 
shown by the quantities of pumice-stone drifted on to the south 
coasts of Kandavu and Viti Levu ; malachite, antimony and 
graphite, gold in smaU quantities, and Sf)e('ular iron-sand occur. 

Climate . — The colony is beyond the limits of the perpetual 
S.E. trades, while not within the range of the N.W. monsoons. 
From April to November the winds are steady bctwTcn S.E. and 
E.N.E., and the climate is cool and dry, after which the weather 
becomes uncertain and the winds often northerly, this being the 
wet warm season. In February and March heavy gales are 
frequent, and hurricanes sometimes occur, causing scarcity by 
destroying the crops. The rainfall is much greater on the wincl- 
ward than on the lee sides of the islands (about no in. at Suva), 
but the mean temper<iturc is much the same, \iz., about F. 
In the hills the temperature sometimes falls below^ 50°. The 
climate, especially from November to April, is somewhat enervat- 
ing to the Englishman, but not unhealthy. Fevers are hardly 
known. Dysentery, which is common, and the most serious 
disease in the inlands, is said to have been unknown before the 
advent of Eiiroprans. 

Fauna — Resides the dog and the pig, vs hich (with the domestic 
fowl) must have been introfluct’d in caily times, the onlv land 
mammals arc ceitain s]h'cu's of rats ami bats Insects are numeioiis^ 
but the specus fi*vv He('s have been introduced 'I'he avifauna n> 
not remarkable Birds of prey are lew ; the parrot and pigeon tubes 
are better represcntctl Fishes, of an Indo-Malay type, are numerous 
and \ ailed . .Mollusca, especially maiine, and Crustaceae aie also 
very numerous Th(‘se three lorm an impoitant clement in the food 
supply 

Flora — The v('g(‘tation is mostly of a tropical Indo-Malav^an 
character -thick jungle with great trees covered with creepers and 
epiphytes '1 he lee sides of the larger islands, how’cvcr, lia\e grassy 
plains suitable foi grazing, with scattered trees, chiefly l*andanus, 
and ferns The flora has also some Australian and New Zealand 
affinities (resembling hi this lespect tlie New Caledonia and New 
Hebrides groups), shown especially m those \^cstor^ districts hy the 
Pandanus, bv certain acacias and others At an elevation of about 
iiooo ft the vegetation assumes a more mountainous type Among 
the many valuable tiinlier trees are the vcsi {Afzelia hijuga) ; the 
clilo {C(il<>f>hvllam Inophvllum), the oil from its stxds being much 
used m the islands, as m India, m the treatment of rheumatism ; 
the dakua (Dammara Vitiensis)^ allied to the New Zealand kauri, 
and others. The dakua 01 Fiji pine, however, has become scarce 
Most of the fruit trees arc also valuable as timber. The native cloth 
(masi) IS beaten out from the bark of the paper mulberry cultivated 
for the purpose. Of the jialms the cocoaniit is by far the most 
important. The yasi or sandal-wood was formerly a valuable 
product, but is now rarely found. There arc various useful drugs, 
spices and perfumes , an<l many plants are cultivated for their 
beauty, to which the natives arc keenly alive. Among the plants 
used as pot-herbs arc several ferns, and two or thicc Solaniims, 
one of which, 5. anthropofyhaf^nrum, was one of certain plants always 
cooked with human flesh, winch was said to be otherwise difficult of 
digestion The use of the kava rfiot, here called yanggona, from 
which the well-known national beverage is made, is said to h«ive been 
introduced from Tonga Of fruit trees, besides the cocoanut, there 
may be mentioned the many varieties of the bread-fruit, of bananas 
and plantains, of sugar-cane and of lemon ; the wi {Spondtas dukis)^ 
the kavika {Euaema malnccensis)^ the ivi or Tahitian chestnut 
{Inocarpus <v/u/is), the jnne-apple and others intioduccd m modern 
times. Edible roots are especially abundant The chief staple of 
life is the yam, the names of several months in the calendar having 
reference to its cultivation and ripening The natives use no grain or 
pulse, but make a kind of bread (mandrai) from this, the taro, and other 
roots, as well as from the banana (which is the best), the bread-fruit, 
the ivi, the kavika, the arrowroot, and in times of scarcity the 
mangrove This bread is made by burying the materials for months, 
till the mass is thoroughly fermented and homogeneous, when it is 
dug up and cooked by baking or steaming. This simple process, 
applicable to such a variety of substances, is a valuable security 
against famine. 


People. — The Fijians are a people of Melanesian (Papuan) 
stock much crossed with Polynesians (Tongans and Samoans). 
They occupy the extreme east limits of Papuan territory and 
are usually classified as Melanesians ; but they are physically 
superior to the pure examples of that race, combining their dark 
colour, harsh hirsute skin, crisp hair, which is bleached with lime 
and worn m an elaborately trained mop, and muscular limbs, 
with the handsome features and w^ell-proportioned bodies of the 
Polynesians. They arc tall and well built. The features are 
strongly marked, but not unpleasant, the eyes deep set, the beard 
thick and bushy. The cliiefs are fairer, much better-looking, and 
of a less negroid type of face than the people. This negroid type 
IS especially marked on the west coasts, and still more in the 
interior of Viti Levu. The Fijians have other characteristics of 
both Pacific races, eg. the (juick intellect of the fairer, and the 
savagery and suspicion of the dark. They wear a minimum of 
covering, hut, unlike the Melanesians, arc strictly decent, while 
they are more moral than the I^olyncsians. They arc cleanly and 
particular about their personal appearance, though, unlike other 
Melanesians, they care little for ornament, and only the women 
arc tattooed. A partial circumcision is practised, which is 
exceptional with the Melanesians, nor have these usually an 
elaborate political and social system like that of Fiji. The status 
of the women is also somewhat better, those of the upper class 
having considerable freedom and influence. If less readily 
amenable to civili/ing infiuences than their neighbours to the 
eastward, the Fijians show greater force of character and in- 
genuity. Possessing the arts of both races they piactise them 
with greater skill than cithci. 'J'hcy understand the pimciplc of 
div ision of labour and production, and thus of ( ominerrc. They 
are skilful (ultiv'ators and good boat-biiilders, the carpenters 
being an hereditary caste ; there are also tribes of fishermen and 
sailors ; their mats, baskets, nets, cordage and other fabrics 
are substantial and tasteful \ their pottery, made, like many of 
the above articles, by women, is far superior to any other in 
the .South Seas ; but many native manufactures have been 
sup[)lantt‘d hy European goods. 

The Fijians were formerly notorious for ( annihalism, which 
may have had its origin in religion, but long before the first 
contact with Europeans had degenerated into gluttony The 
Fijian’s chief table luxury was human flesh, euphemistically 
called by him “ long pig," and to satisfy his appetite he would 
sacrifice even friends and n‘latives. The Fijians combined with 
this greediness a savage and merciless nature. Human sacrifices 
were of daily occurrence. On a chief’s death wives and slaves 
were buried alive with him. When building a chief's house a 
slav'c was buried alive in the bole dug for each foundation post. 
At the launching of a war-canoe living men were tied hand and 
foot between two plantain stems making a human ladder over 
which the vessel was pushed down into the water. The people 
acquiesced in these brutal customs, and willingly met their deaths. 
Affection and a firm belief in a future state, in which the exact 
condition of the dying is continued, are the Fijians’ own explana- 
tions of the custom, once universal, of killing sick or aged 
relatives. Yet m spite of this savagery the Fijians have always 
been remarkable for their hospitality, opcn-handeclness and 
courtesy. They arc a sensitive, proud, if vindictive, and boastful 
people, with good conversational and reasoning powers, much 
sense of humour, tact and perception of character. Their code of 
social etiquette is minute and elaborate, and the graduations of 
rank well marked. These are (i) chiefs, greater and lesser ; (2) 
priests ; (3) Mata ni Vanua (lit., eyes of the land), employes, 
mcs.scngcrs or counsellors ; (4) distinguished warriors of low 
birth ; (5) common people j (6) slaves. 

The family is the unit of political society. The families arc 
grouped in townships or otherwise {qali) under the lesser chiefs, 
who again owe allegiance to the supreme chief of the maianttu or 
tribe. The chiefs are a real aristocracy, excelling the people m 
physique, skill, intellect and acquirements of all sorts ; and the 
reverence felt for them, now gradually diminishing, was very 
great, and had something of a religious character. All that a man 
had belonged to his chief. On the other hand, the chief’s property 
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practically belonged to his people, and they were as ready to give 
as to take. In a time of famine, a chief would declare the 
contents of the plantations to be common property. A system 
of feudal service-tenures {lala) is the institution on which their 
social and political fabric mainly depended. It allowed the chief 
to call for the labour of any district, and to employ it in planting, 
house or canoe-building, supplying food on the occasion of another 
chief’s visit, &c. This power was often used with much discern- 
ment ; thus an unpopular chief would redeem his character by 
calling for some customary service and rewarding it liberally, or a 
district would be called on to supply lal'iour or produce as a 
punishment. The privilege might, of course, be abused by needy 
or unscrupulous chiefs, though they generally deferred somewhat 
to public opinion ; it has now, with similar customary exactions 
of cloth, mats, salt, pottery, &c. been reduced within definite 
limits. An allied custom, solevu, enabled a district in want of any 
particular article to call on its neighbours to supply it, giving 
labour or something else in exchange. Although, then, the chief 
is lord of the soil, the inferior chiefs and individual families have 
ecjually distinct rights in it, subject to pcayment of certain dues ; 
and the idea of permanent alienation of land by purchase was 
never perhaps clearly realized. Another cAinous custom was that 
of vasu (lit. nephew). The son of a chief by a woman of rank had 
almost unlimited rights over the propcTty of his mother’s family, 
or of her people. In time of war the chief claimed absolute 
control over life and properly. Warfare was earned on with 
many courteous formalities, and considerable skill was shown in 
the lortilications. There were vvell-delined degrees of dependence 
among the different tribes or distiicts : the first of these, bait, is 
an alliance between two nearly ecjiial tribes, but iniplying a sort 
of inferiority on one side, tickuowledged by military serv ice ; the 
second, qali, implies greater subjection, and payment of tnlnite. 
'riuis A, being bati to J3, might hold C' in (jah, in which case C w.is 
also reckoned subject to B, or might be protected by B for 
political purposes. 

'Pho former religion of the Fijians was a sort of ancestor- 
worship, had much in common with the creeds of Polynesia, and 
included a belief in a future existence. There were two classes of 
gods— the first immortal, of whom Ndengei is the greatest, said 
to exist eternally in the form of a serpent, but troubling himself 
little with human or other alTairs, and the others had usually only 
a local recognition. The second rank (who, though far above 
mortals, are subject to their passions, and even to death) com- 
prised the spirits of chiefs, heroes and other ancest<;rs. The 
gods entered and spoke through their priests, who thus pro- 
nounced on the issue of ev’ery enterprise, l)ut they were not 
represented by idols ,* certain groves and trees were held sacred, 
and stones which suggest phallic associations. The priesthood 
usually was hereditary, and their influence great, and they had 
generally a good understanding with the chief. The institution 
of Taboo exihted in full force. The inhure or temple was also the 
council chamber and place of assemblage for various purposes. 

The weapons of the Fijians are spears, slings, throwing clubs 
and hows and arrows. Their houses, of which the framework is 
limber and the rest lattice and thatch, are ingeniously con- 
structed, with great taste in ornamentation, and are well 
furnished with mat'?, mosquito-curtains, baskets, fans, nets and 
c'ooking and other utensils. Their canoes, sometimes more than 
TOO ft. long, are well built. Ever excellent agriculturists, their 
implements were formerly digging sticks and hoes of turtiebone 
or flat oyster-shells. In irrigation they showed skill, draining 
their fields with built watercourses and bamboo pipes. Tobacco, 
maize, sweet potatoes, yams, kava, taro, beans and pumpkins, 
are the principal crops. 

Fijians arc fond of amusements. They have various games, 
and dancing, story-telling and songs are especially popular. 
Their poetry has well-defined metres, and a sort of rhyme. 
Their music is rude, and is said to be always in the major key. 
They are clever cooks, and for their feasts preparations are some- 
times made months in advance, and enormous waste results 
from them. Mourning is expressed by fasting, by shaving the 
head and face, or by cutting off the little finger. This last is 
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sometimes done at the death of a rich man in the hope that his 
family will reward the compliment ; sometimes it is done vicari- 
ously, as when one chief cuts off the little finger of his dependent 
m regret or m atonement for the death of another. 

A steady, if not a very rapid, decrease in the native population 
set in after 1875. A terrible epidemic of measles in that year 
sw'ept away 40,000, or about one-third of the Fijians. Sub- 
sequent epidemics have not been attended by anything like this 
mortality, but there has, however, been a steady decrease, 
principally among young children, owing to whfMiping-cough, 
tuberculosis and croup. Every Fijian child seems to contract 
yaws at some time in its life, a mistaken notion existing on the 
part of the parents that it strengthens the child’s physique. 
Elephantiasis, influenza, rheumatism, and a skin disease, tJwko, 
also occur. One per cent of the nativ es are lepers. A commission 
appointed in 1891 to inquire into the causes of the native de- 
crease collected much interesting anthropological information 
regarding native customs, and provincial insj)ectors and medical 
ofiicers were specially appointed to compel the natives to carry 
out the sanitary reforms recommended by the commission. 
A considerable sum w'as also spent in la) ing on good water to the 
native villages. The Fijians show no disposition to intermarry 
with the Indian coolies. The European half-(astes are not 
prolific inter se, and they are subject to a scrofulous tauit. The 
most robust cross in the islands is the offspring of the African 
negro and the Fijian. Miscegenation with the Micmnesians, 
the only race in the Pacific which is rapidly increasing, is regarded 
as the most hopeful manner of preserving the native Fijian 
population. There is a large Indi.in immigrant population. 

Ttade, AJmnusttaiinn, trc . — The princijial indcstrit s are the 
cultivation ot sugar and fruits and llic manufacture of sugar and 
copra, and these three aie the chief articles of export trade, 
which is carried on almost entirely with Australia and New 
Zealand. The fruits chiefly exported aie bananas and pine- 
apples. There are also exported maize, vanilla and a vaiiety 
of fruits m small quantities ; pearl and other shells and bCdie- 
de-mer. There is a manufacture of soap from coconut oil ; a fair 
quantitv' of tobacco is growm, and among other indiistnes may 
be included boat-building and saw -milling. Regular steamship 
communications are maintained with Sydney, Aucklaml and 
Vancouv’cr. Good bridle-tracks exist m all the laiger inlands, 
and there are some macadamized roads, principally in \ iti J.evu. 
There is an overland mail serv ice by native runners. The export 
trade is valued at neaily ;f6oo,ooo annually, and the imports at 
£500,000. The annual revenue of the colony is about £140,000 
and the expenditure about £125,000. The currency and weights 
and measures arc Biitish. Besides the customs and stamp 
duties, some £18,000 of the annual revenue is raised from nativ'e 
taxation. The seventeen provinces of the colony (at the head of 
which is either a European or a roko iui or native official) are 
assessed annually by the legislative council for a fixed tax in kind. 
The tax on each province is distributed among districts under 
oflinals called ^////^, and further among villages wuthin these 
districts. Any surplus of produce over the assessment is sold to 
contractors, and the money rcccivxd is returned to the natives. 

Under a reconstruction made in 1904 there is an executive 
council consisting of the governor and four olTicial members. 
The legislativT council consists of the governor, ten oflicial, six 
elected and two native members. I'he native chiefs and pro- 
vincial representatives meet annually under llie presidency of 
the govTrnor, and their recommendations are submitted for 
sanction to the legislature council. Suva and Levuka have each 
a municipal government, and there are native district and 
village councils. There is an armed native constabulary ; and 
a volunteer and cadet corps in Suva and Levruka. 

The majority of the natives are Wesleyan Methodists. The 
Roman Catholic missionaries hav^e about 3000 atlhcrents ; the 
Church of England is confined to the Europeans and kanakas 
in the towns ; the Indian coolies are divided between Mahom- 
medans and Hindus. There are public schools for Europeans 
and half-castes in the towns, but there is no provision for the 
education of the children of settlers in the out-districts. By an 
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(Mrdinance of 1890 provision was made for the constitution of 
school boards, and the principle was first applied m Suva and 
Levuka, The misbions have established sch^ls in every native 
village, and most natives are able to read and write their own 
language. The government has established a native technical 
school for the teaching of useful handicrafts. The natives show 
themselves very slow in adopting European habits in food, 
clothing and house-building. 

History. — A few islands in the north-east of the group were 
first seen by Abel Tasman m 1643. The southernmost of the 
group, Turtle Island, was discovered by Cook in 1773. Lieutenant 
Bligh, approaching them in the launch of the “ Bounty,” 1789, 
had a hostile encounter with natives. In 18^7 Dumont d’Urville 
in the “ Astrolal^e ” surveyed them much more accurately, but 
the first thorough survey was that of the United States exploring 
expedition in 1840. Up to Uiis time, owing to the evil reputation 
of the islanders, European intercourse was very limited. The 
labours of the Wesleyan missionaries, however, must always have 
a prominent place in any history of Fiji. They came from Tonga 
in 1835 and naturally settled first in the eastern islands, where 
the Tongan element, already familiar to them, preponderated. 
They perhaps identified themselves too closely with their Tongan 
friends, whose dissolute, lawless, tyrannical conduct led to much 
mischief ; but it should not be forgotten that their position was 
difficult, and it was mainly through their efforts that many 
terrible heathen practices were stamped out. 

About 1804 some escaped convicts from Australia and runaway 
sailors established themselves around the east part of Viti Jjevu, 
and by lending their services to the neighbouring chiefs probably 
led to their preponderance over the rest of the group. Na 
Ulivau, chief of the small island of Mbau, established before 
his death in 1829 a sort of supremacy, which was extended by 
his brother Tanoa, and by Tanoa’s vson Thakombau, a ruler 
of considerable capacity. In his time, however, difficulties 
thickened. The Tongans, who had long frequented Fqi (especi- 
ally for canoe-build mg, their own islands being deficient m 
timber), now came m larger numbers, led by an able and am- 
bitious chief, Maafu, who, by adroitly taking part in Fijian 
quarrels, made himself chief in the Windward group, threatening 
Thakombau's supremacy. He w as harassed, too, by an arbitrary 
demand for /9000 from the American government, for alleged 
injuries to their consul. Several chiefs who disputed his authority 
were crushed by the aid of King George of Tonga, w'ho (185 j;) 
had opporUintdy arrived on a visit ; but lie afterwards, taking 
some offence, demanded £u,ooo for his serviiocs. At last 
Thakomlxiu, disappointed in the hope tliat his acceptance 
of Christianity (1854) would improve his position, offered tl^ 
sovereignty to Great Britain (1859) with the fee simple of 100,000 
acres, on aindition of her paying the American claims. Colonel 
Smythe, R.A., was sent out to report on the question, and 
decided against annexation, but advised that the Jfritish consul 
should be invested w'lth full magisterial powers over his country- 
men, a step which would have averted much subsequent difficulty. 

Meanwhile Dr B. Seemann’s favoiirable report on the 
capabilities of the islands, followed by a time of depression in 
Australia and New Zealand, led to a rapid increase of settlers — 
from 200 in i860 to 1800 in 1669. This produced fresh complica- 
tions, and an increasing desire among the respectable settlers 
for a competent civil and criminal jurisdiction. Attempts 
were made at self-government, and the sovereignty was again 
offered, conditionally, to England, and to the United States. 
Finally, in 1871, a “ oonstitutionol government” was formed 
by certain Englishmen under King Thakombau ; but this, 
after incurring heavy debt, and promoting the welfare of neither 
whites nor natives, came after three years to a deadlock, and 
the British government felt obliged, in the interest of all parties, 
to acjcept the unconditional cession now offered (1874). It had 
besides long been thought desirable to possess a station on the 
route Ix^tw'cen Australia and Panama ; it was also felt that the 
Polynesian labour traffic, the abuses in which had caused much 
indignation, could only be effectually regulated from a point 
contiguous to the recruiting field, and the locality where that 


labour was extensively employed. To this end the governor of 
Fiji was also created “ high commissioner for the western 
Pacific.” Rotumoh was annexed m |88i. 

At the time of the British annexation the islands were suffering 
from commercial depression, following a fall in the price of cotton 
after the American Civil War. Coffee, tea, cinchona and sugar 
were tried m turn, with limited success. The coffee was attacked 
by the leaf disease ; the tea could not compete with that grown 
by the cheap labour of the East ; the sugar machinery was too 
antiquated to withstand the fall m prices consequent on the 
European sugar bounties. In 1878 the first coolies were im- 
ported from India and the cultivation of sugar began to pass 
into the hands of large companies working with modern 
machinery. With the introduction ot coolies Uie Fijians began 
to fall behind m the development of their country. Many of the 
coolies chose to remain in the colony after the termination of 
their indentures, and began to displace the European country 
traders. With a regular and plentiful supply of Indian coolies, 
the recruiting of kanaka labourers practically ceased. The 
settlement of European land claims, and the measures taken 
for the protection of native institutions, caused lively dissatisfac- 
tion among the colonists, who laid the blame of the commercml 
depression at the door of the government ; but with returning 
prosperity this feeling began to disappear. In 1900 the govern- 
ment of New Zealand made overtures to absorb Fiji. The 
Aborigines Society protested to the cclonial ofi'ice, and the 
imperial government refused to sanction the proposal. 

See Smyth, Ten Month’s vn the T%jt Islands (London, 1864) , 
B Seemanii, Flora } 'Utens'is {London ^ 1865), and Viii . Accottnl of 
a Oovctnmenl Mission in the V itian or Tijiun Islands ( i 80 o - j 80 j ) , 
AV. T, Pntchaid, Polynesian Pcniinisccnies (London, 1866) , H 
Forbes, Two Years in Juji (T.ondon, 1^75) , ('ommodoit Goodcnongli, 
Journal (London, 1876) ; JT N Mosi'lcy, Notes of a Naturalist m the 

Challenger ” (London, 1879) ; Sir A. H Gordon, Stoiy of a Little 
11 ar (E{Jinl)urgh, privately printed, 1879) , J W. Anderson, Ltji 
and New Caledonia (London, 1880) , C F Goidon-Cumming, At 
Home in Fiji (Edinburgh, 1881); Jolm llorrn*, A Year in Fiji 
(Ixindon, 1881) , H. S ('^oper. Our New Colony^ Tijt (London, 
1882) ; S. E. Scholes, hiji and the hnendly Islands (London, 1882) ; 
Pimccs Albeit Victor and George ol Wales, Cruise of ILiM.S. “ iJac- 
Lhanie ” (London, 1886) ; A. Agassiz, The Islands and Coral Reefs of 
Fiji (Cambridge, Mass , TJ S , 1899) , H. B Guppy, Observations of 
a Naturalist m the Paitfir (1896-1899), vol 1 ; Vatina Levu, Fiji 
(Phys. Geog. and Geology) (London, 1903) ; Lornner Fison, Tales 
ftoni Old I'lji (lolL lore, (lx ) (London, 1904) , 13. TUoxusua, The 
Fijians (London, 1908). 

FILANDER, the name by which the Aru Island wallaby 
{Macro pus brmui) was first described. It occurs in a translation 
of C. de Ikuyn’s Travels (n. loi) published in 1737. 

FILANGIERI, CARLO (1784-1867), prince of Satriano, 
Neapolitan soldier and statesman, was the son of Gaetano 
Filangieri (1752-1788), a celebrated philosopher and jurist. 
At tlie age of fifteen he decided on a military career, and having 
obtained an introduction to Napoleon Bonaparte, then first 
consul, was admitted to the Military Academy at Pans. In 
1803 he received a commission in an infantry regiment, and 
took part in the campaign of 1805 under General Davoust, first 
in the Low Countries, and later at Ulm, Maria Zell and Austcrlitz, 
where he fought with distinction, was wounded several times 
and promoted. He returned to NaplcvS as captain on Massena’s 
staff to fight tjie Bourbons and the Austrians in i8o6, and 
subsequently went to Spain, where he followed Jerome Bona- 
parte m his retreat from Madrid. In consequence of a fatal 
duel he was sent back to Naples ; there he served under Joachim 
Murat with Uie rank of general, and fought against the Anglo- 
Sicilian forces in Calabria and at Messina. On the fall of 
Napoleon he took part in Murat’s campaign against Eugene 
Beauharnais, and later in that against Austiia, and was severely 
wounded at the battle of the Panaro (1815) On the restoration 
of the Bourbon king Ferdinand IV. (I.), Filangieri retained his 
rank and command, but found the army utterly disorganized 
and impregnated with Carbonarism. In the disturbanctjs of 
1820 he adhered to the ronslilutionalist party, and fought 
under General Pepe {q,v.) against the Austrians. On the re- 
establishment of the autocracy he was dismissed from the 
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service, antd retired to Calabria where he had inherited the 
princely title and.estates of Satriano. In 1831 he was recalled 
i)y Ferdinand IL and entrusted with various military reforms. 
On the outbreak of the troubles of 1848 FiUngieri advised the 
king to grant the constitution, which he did in February 1848, 
but when the Sicilians formally seceded from the Neapolitan 
kingdom Filangieri was given the command of an armed force 
with which to reduce the island to obedience. On the 3rd of 
September he landed near Messina, and after very severe fighting 
captured the city. He then advanced southwards, besieged 
and took Catania, where his troops committed many atrocities, 
and by May 1849 he had conquered the whole of Sicily, though 
not without much bloodshed. He remained in Sialy as governor 
until 1855, when he retired into private life, as he could not 
carry out the reforms he desired owing to the hostility of (iiovanni 
Cassisi, the minister for Sicily. On the death of Ferdinand II. 
(22nd of May 1859) the new king Francis il. appointed Filangieri 
premier and minister of war. He promoted good relations 
with France, then fighting with Piedmont against the Austrians 
in Lombardy, and strongly urged on the king the necessity of 
an alliance with Piedmont and a constitution as the only means 
whereby the dynasty might be saved. These proposals being 
rejected, Filangieri resigned office. In May i860, Francis at 
last promulgated the constitution, but it was too late, for Gari- 
baldi was in Sicily and Naples was seething with rebellion. 
On the advice of Liborio Romano, the new prefect of police, 
Filangieri was ordered to leave Naples. He went to Marseilles 
with his wife and .subset juently to Florence, wLcrc at the instance 
(>l General La Marmora he undertook to waite an accx)unt t>f 
the Italian army. Although lie adhered to the new government 
he refused to accept any dignity at its hands, and died at his 
villa of San Giorgio a Cremano near Naples on the 9th of October 
3867. 

hilangieri was a very distinguished soldier, and a man of 
great ability ; although he changed sides several times he 
became 1 rally attached to tlie P»ourbori d) nasty, which he hoped 
to save by freeing it from its reac tionary tendencies and infusing 
a new spirit into it. His conduct in Sicily was severe and harsh, 
hut he was not without feelings of humanity, and he tvas an 
honest man and a good administrator. 

His biography lias been wiilten by bis daughter Teresa Filangieri 
Fie‘,clu-Kavaschicri, dl CencraU Cailn I'tlangicn (Milan. iyo2), an 
mteiestiiig, tilthoiigh somewhat too laudatory \olume based on the 
gc'niTal’s ow^n unpublished memoirs ; for tln^ Sinhan expedition see 
\ Fmocchiaio, La liivoluzunie ncilxana dtl (Catania, looO, 

with bibliography), in whuh FiUngien is bitUnly attacked , see also 
under Naples ; Fekdinano IV. ; FKA.Ncih I, , Fj-kdimakd TI. ; 
Francis 11 . (L. V.») 

FILANGIERI, GAETANO (1752-178S), Italian publicist, was 
born at Naples on the i8tli of August 1752. His father, Caesar, 
{)rincc of Arianiello, intende<l him fof a military career, which he 
( (mimenced at the early age of seven, but soon abandoned for the 
study of the law. At the bar his knowledge and eloquence cail\ 
secured his success, while his defence of a royal decree reforming 
abuses in the administration of justice gained him the favour ot 
the king, Chailcs, afterwards Diaries IIL of Spain, and leil to 
several honourable appointments at courL The first two books ol 
his great work, La Scioiza ielki le^ii>laziom% appealed in 1780. 
Tl>e first book contained an exposition of the rules on which 
legislation in general ought to proceed, while the second was 
devoted to economic questions, ^icse tw'o books showed him an 
ardent reformer, and vehement in denouncing the abuses of his 
time. He insisted on unlimited free trade, and the abolition of the 
medieval institutions which impeded production and national 
well-beir^. Its success was great and immediate not only in 
Italy, but throughout Europe at large. In 1783 he marrietf, re- 
signed his appointments at court, and retiring to Cava, devoted 
himself steadily to the completion of his work. In the same }'ear 
appeared the third hook, relating entirely to the principles of 
criminal jurisprudence, Ibe suggestion which he made in it as to 
tJic need for reforna in the Roman Catholic church brought upon 
him the censure of the ‘ecclesiastical authorities, and it wiis 
condemned by the congregation of the Index in 1784. In 1785 he 
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published three additional volumes, making the fourth book of 
the projected work, and dealing with education and morals. In 
1787 he was appointed a member of the supreme treasury' council 
by Ferdinand IV., but his health, impaired by close study and 
over-work in his new office, compelled his withdrawal to the 
country at Vico Equense. He died somewhat suddenly on the 
2ist of July 1788, having just completed the first part of the 
fifth book of his Seteaza. He left an outline of the remainder Of 
the work, which was to have been completed in six books. 

La Sitenza iUUa lef^islazwne has gone through many editions, and 
has been translated into most of the languages of Euiopc. The 
best Italian edition is in 5 vols 8\ o (1807) Tin* Milan edition (1822) 
contains the Opuuuli scelti and a life by Donato Tommasi A French 
translation aj)pearecl in Pans in 7 \ols 8vo (178^)^1708) ; it was 
republished m 1822-1824, with tlie addition of the Opustles and 
notes by Bf njamin Constant The Science of Legislation was trans- 
lated into English by Sir R. Clayton (London, 1806). 

FILARIASIS, the name of a disease due to the nematode 
Filaria sanguinis hvniinis. A milky appearance of the urine, due 
to the presence of a substance like chyle, which forms a clot, had 
been observed from time to time, especially in tropical and 
subtropical countries ; and it was proved by Dr Wucherer of 
Bahia, and by Dr Timothy Lewis, that this peculiar condition is 
uniformly associated with the presence in the blood of minute 
ccl-likc worms, visible only under the microscope, bring the 
embryo forms of a Filana (see Nematoda). Sometimes the 
dii>chargc of lymph takes place at one or more points of the 
surface of the body, and there is in other cases a condition of 
naevoid elephantiasis of the scrotum, or lymph-scrotum. More 
or less of blood may occur along with the chylous fluid in the 
urine. Both the t hylnria and the presence of filanac in the blood 
are curiously intermittent ; it may happen that not a single 
fikria is to be seen during the daytime, wnile they swarm in mt 
blood at night, and it has been ingeniously shown by Dr S, 
Mackenzie that tliey ma\' be made to disappear if the patient sits 
up aJl night, reappearing while he sleeps through the day. 

Sir P. Manson proved that rnoscjuitoes imbibe the embryo 
filariae from the blood of man ; and that many of these reach full 
development within the mos(iuil(), aa;|uiring their freedom when 
the latter resorts to water, where it dies after depositing its eggs. 
Mosquitoes would thus be the intermediate host of the filariae, 
and their mtroduclion into the human body w’oiild be through the 
medium of water (see Parasitic Disk \ses). 

tildes, sir LUKE (1844- ), English painter, was born at 

Liverpool, and trained m the South Kensington and Royal 
Acadcni} schools. At first a highly successful illustrator, he took 
rank later among the ablest English painters, with “ The Casual 
Ward ’’ (187 1), The Widower ’^(1876), The Village Wedding ’’ 
(1S83), “An Al-fresco Toilette*’ (1889); and “The Doctor’^ 
(1891), now in the National Gallery of British Art. He also 
painted a number of pictures of N enetian life and many notable 
portraits, among them the coronation portraits of King Edward 
VIL and Queen Alexandra, lie was elected an associate of the 
Royal Academy in 1879, and academician in 1887 ; and was 
knighted in igo6. 

vSee David Cioal Thomson, The Life and Tl’orA of LuLe Fildes, R A, 

(1895)- 

FILE. I. A bar of steel having sharp teeth on its surface, and 
used for abraditig or smoothing hard surfaces. (The 0 . Kng. word 
is jeolj and cognate forms appear in Dutch vtjL Ger. Fetle, &c. ; 
tljc ultimate source is usually taken to be an Indo-European root 
meaning to mark or scratch, and seen in the Lat. pingere, to 
paint ) Some unch ibzcd tribes polish their weapons with such 
things as rough stones, pieces of shark skin or fishes’ teeth. 
The operation of filing is recorded in i Sam. xiii. 21 ; and, among 
other tacts, the similarity of the name for the filing instrument 
among various European peoples points to an early practice of 
the art. A file differs Ih'ia a ra<:p (which is rhiefi\ used for 
working wood, horn and the like) in having its teeth cut with a 
chisel whose straight edge t xtends across its surface, while the 
teeth o'i the rasp are formed by solitary indentations of a pointed 
cliLel. According to the fin'in of their teeth, files may be single- 
cut or ^auhU-cui ; the former have onI\ one set of parallel ridges 
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(either at right apgleq or at some other angle with the length) ; 
the latter (and more common) have a second set cut at an angle 
with the first. The double-cut file presents sharp angles to the 
filed surface, and is better suited for hard metals. Files are 
classed according to the fineness of their teeth (see Tool), and 
their shapes present almost endless varieties. C'ommon forms 
are — the flat file, of parallelogram section, with uniform breadth 
and thickness, or tapering, or “ bellied ” ; the fimr-sqnare file, of 
square section, sometimes with one side safe,'^ or left smooth ; 
and the so-called tlirec-square file, having its cross section an 
equilateral triangle, the haJj-round file, a segment of a cinle, the 
round or raHatl file, a ciiclc, w'hich are generally tapered. The 
float file is like the fiat^ but single-cut. There are many others. 
Files var>^ in length from three-quarters of an inch (watchmakers’) 
to 2 or 3 ft. and ufiwards (engineers'). The length is reckoned 
exclusively of the spike or tang which enters the handle. Most 
files are tapered ; the Iduut are nearly parallel, with larger section 
near the middle ; a few' are parallel. The nffler^ of sculptors and 
a few other files are cur\ ilinear in their central line. 

In manufacturing files, sted blanks arc forged from bars which 
have been sheared or rolled as nearly as possible to the sections 
required, and after being carelully annealed are straightened, if 
necessary, and then rendered clean and accurate by grinding or 
filing. The process of cutting them used to be largely performed 
by hand, but machines arc now w'idcly employed. The hand- 
cutter, holding in his left hand a short chisel (the edge of which is 
wider than the width of the file), places it on the blank with an 
inclination from the perpendicular of 12° or 14"^, and beginning 
near the farther end (the blank is placed w'lth the tang or handle 
end towards him) strikes it s]iarply with a hammer. An indenta- 
tion Is thus made, and tbe steal, sliglilly tin own up on the side 
next the tang, forms a ridge. The chisel is then transferred to the 
uncut surface and slid aw\ay from the operator till it encounters 
the ridge just made; the position of the next cut being thus 
determined, the chisel 13 again struck, and so on. The workman 
seeks to strike the blow's as uniformly as possible, and he will 
make 60 or 80 cuts a rninule. If the file is to be single-cut, it is 
now ready to be hardened, but if it is to be double-cut he pro- 
ceeds to make the second scTies or course of cuts, which are 
generally somewhat finer than the first. Thus the surface is 
covered with teeth inclined towards the point of the file. If the 
file IS flat and is to be cut on the other side, it is turned over, and a 
thin plate of pewter placed below it to protect the teeth. Tri- 
angular and other files are supported in grooves in lead. In 
cutting round and half-round files, a straight chisel is applied as 
tangent to the curve. The round face of a half-round file requires 
eight, ten or more coursc'i to complete it. Numerous attempts 
were made, even so far l)ack as the i 8 th century, to invent 
machinery for cutting files, but little success was attained till the 
latter part of the 19th century. In most of the machines the 
idea was to arrange a metal arm and hand to hold the chisel with 
a hammer to strike the blow, and so to imitate the manual 
process as closely as possible. The general principle on which the 
successful forms are constructed is that the blanks, laid on a 
moving table, are slow'ly traversed forward under a rapidly 
reciprocating chisel or knife. 

The filing of a flat surface perfectly true is the test of a good 
filer ; and this is no easy matter to the beginner. The piece to be 
operated upon is generally fixed about the level of the elbow, 
the operator standing, and, except in the case of small files, 
grasping the file with both hands, the handle with the right, 
the farther end with the left. The great point is to be able to 
move the file forward with pressure in horizontal straight lines ; 
from the tendency of the hands to move in arcs of circles, the heel 
and point of the file are apt to be alternately raised. This is 
partially compensated by the bellied form given to many files 
(which also counteracts the frequent warping effect of the harden- 
ing process, by which one side of a flat file may be rendered 
concave and useless). In bringing back the file for the next 
thrust it is nearly lifted off the work. Further, much delicacy 
and skill are required in adapting the pressure and velocity, 
ascertaining if foreign matters or filings remain interposed 


between the file and the work, &c. Files can be cleaned with 
a piece of the so-called cotton-card (used in combing cotton wool) 
nailed to a piece of wood. In draw-filings which is sometimes 
resorted to to give a neat finish, the file is drawn sideways to 
and fro over the work. New files arc generally used for a time 
on brass or cast-iron, and when partially worn they are still 
available for filing wrought iron and steel. 

2. A string or thread (through the Fr. fil and ///c, from Lat. 
filum, a thread) ; hence used of a device, oiiginally a cord, wire 
or spike on which letters, receipts, papcr‘«, i&c., may be strung 
for convenient reference. The term has been extended to 
embrace various methods for the preservation of papers in a 
particular order, such as expanding books, cabinets, and in- 
genious improvements on the simple wire file which enable any 
single document to be readily found and withdrawn without 
removing the whole series. From the devices used for filing the 
word is transferred to the documents filed, and thus is used of a 
catalogue, list, or collection of papers, &c. File is also employed 
to denote a row of persons or objects arranged one behind the 
other. In military usage a “ file ” is the opposite of a rank,” 
that is, it is composed of a (variable) number of men aligned from 
front to rear one behind the other, while a rank contains a number 
of men aligned from right to left abreast. Thus a British infantry 
company, in line two deep, one hundred strong, has two ranks 
of fifty men each, and fifty “ files ” of two men each. Up to 
about 1600 infantry companies or battalions were often sixteen 
deep, one front rank man and the fifteen “ coverers ” forming a 
file. The iiLirnber of ranks and, therefore, of men in the file 
diminished first to ten (1600), then to six (1630), then to Ihicc 
(1700), and finally to two (about i8o8 in the British army, 188S 
in the German). Denser formations when employed have been 
foimed, not by altering the order of men within the unit, but by 
placing several units, one closely behind the other (“ doubling ” 
and “trebling” the line of battle, as it used to be called). In 
the T7th century a file formed a small command under the “ file 
leader,” the whole of the front rank consisting therefore of old 
soldiers or non-commissioned officers. This use of the word to 
express a unit of command gave rise to the old-fashioned term 
“ file firing,” to imply a species of fire (equivalent to the modern 
“ independent ”) in which each man in the file fired in succession 
after the file h'uder, and to-day a corporal or sergeant is still 
ordered to take one or more files under his charge for independent 
work. In the above it is to be understood that the men are facing 
to the front or rear. If they arc turned to the right or left so 
that the company now stands two men broad and fifty deep, it 
is spoken of as being “ in file.” From this come such phrases as 
“ single file ” or “ Indian file ” (one man leading and the rest 
following singly behind him).^ The use of verbs “ to file ” and 
“ to defile,” implying the passage from fighting to marching 
formation, is to be derived from this rather than from the re- 
semblance of a marching column to a long flexible thread, for 
in the days when the word was first used the infantry company 
whether in battle or on the march was a solid rectangle of men, 
a file often containing even more men than a rank. 

FILE-FISH, or Trigger-fish, the names given to fishes 
of the genus Balistes (and Monacanthus) inhabiting all tropical 
and subtropical seas. Their body is compressed and not covered 
with ordinary scales, but with small juxtaposed scutes. Their 
other principal characteristics consist in the structure of their 
first dorsal fin (which consists of three spines) and in their peculiar 
dentition. The first of the three dorsal spines is very strong, 
roughened in front like a file, and hollowed out behind to receive 
the second much smaller spine, which, besides, has a projection 
in front, at its base, fitting into a notch of the first. Thus these 
two spines can only be raised or depressed simultaneously, in 
such a manner that the first cannot be forced down unless the 
second has been previously depressed. The latter has been com- 
pared to a trigger, hence the name of Trigger-fish, Also the 

* This may also be understood as meaning simply “ a single file,” 
but the explanation given above is more probable, as it is essentially 
a marching and not a fighting formation that is expressed by the 
phrase, 
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generic name Balistes and the Italian name of “ Pesce balistra'' 
refer to this structure. Both jaws are armed with eight strong 
incisor-hke and sometimes pointed teeth, by which these fi^^hes are 
enabled, not only to break off pieces of m.^dreporcs and other 
corals on which they feed, but also to chisel a hole into the hard 
shells of Mollusca, in order to extract the soft parts. In this way 
they destroy an immense number of molluscs, and become most 
injurious to the pearl-fisheries. The gradual failure of those 
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fisheries in Ceylon has been ascribed to this cause, although 
evidently other agencies must have been at work at the same 
time. The Monacanthi are distinguished from the Balis'ies in 
having only one dorsal spine and a velvety covering of the skin. 
Some 30 different species are known of Batistes and about 50 
of Mouacanthiis. Two species {B. maculatu^ and (apusms). 
common in the Atlantic, sometimes wander to the British 
coasts. 

FILELFO, FRANCESCO (1398-1481), Italian humanist, was 
born in 1398 at Tolentino, in the March of Ancona. When he 
appeared upon the scene of human life, Petrarch and the students 
of Florence had already brought the first act in the recovery of 
classic culture to conclusion. They had created an eager appe‘tite 
for the anti(|ue, had disinterred many important Roman 
authors, and had freed Latin scholarship to some extent from 
the barbarism of the middle ages. Filelfo was destined to carry 
on their work in the field of Latin literature, and to be an im- 
portant agent in the still unaccomplished recovery of (keek 
culture. His earliest studies in grammar, rhetoric' and the Latin 
language were conducted at Padua, where he a('(]uired so great 
a reputation for learning that in 1417 he was invited to teach 
eloc|uence and moral pliilosophy at Venice According to the 
custom of that age in Italy, it now became his duly to explain the 
language, and to illustrate the beautic.s of the principal i^atin 
authors, Cicero and Virgil being considered the chief masters of 
moral science and of elegant diction. Filolto made his mark 
at once m Venice. He was admitted to the society of the first 
scholars and the most eminent nobles of that city ; and in 1419 
he received an appointment from the state, which enabled him 
to reside as secretary to the consul-general {havlo) of the Venetians 
in C'onstantinofde. This appointment was not only honourable 
to Ihlelfo as a man of trust and general al)ility, but it also gave 
him the opportunity of acquiring the most coveted of all posses- 
sions at that moment for a scholar — a knowledge of the Greek 
language. Immediately after his arrival in Constantinople, 
Filelfo placed himself under the tuition of John Chrysoloras, 
whose name was already vvx ‘11 known in 1 taly as relative of Manuel, 
tlie first Greek to profess the literature of his ancestors m Florence. 
At the rof ommcndation of Chiysoloras he was employed in sev’eral 
diplomatic missions by the emperor John Palaeologiis. Before 
very long the friendship between Filelfo and his tutor was 
cemented by the marriage of the former to Theodora, the 
daughter of John Chrysoloras. He had now acquired a thorough 
knowledge of the Greek language, and had formed a large 
collection of Greek manuscripts. There was no reason why he 
should not return to his native country. Accordingly, in 1427 he 
accepted an invitation from the republic of Venice, and set sail for 
Italy, intending to resume his professorial career. From this 
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time forward until the date of his death, Filelfo’s history consists 
of a record of the various towns in which he lectured, the masters 
whom he served, the books he wrote, the authors he illustrated, 
the friendships he contracted, and the wars he waged with rival 
sell )lars. He was a man of vast physical energy, of inexhaustible 
mental activity, of quick passions and violent appetites ; vain, 
restless, greedy of gold and pleasure and fame ; unable to stay 
qjiet in one place, and perpetually engaged in quarrels with his 
compeers. 

When Filelfo arriv'ed at Venice with his family in 1427, he 
found that the city had almost been emptied by the plague, 
and that his scholars would be few. He therefore removed to 
Bologna; but here also he was met with drawbacks. The 
city was too much distuibcd with political dissensions to attend 
to him , so Filelfo crossed the A}>eniiiiies and soltli d in Florence. 
At Florence began one of the most l^iiiinnl and eventful periods 
of his life. During the week he left’ d to large audiences of 
young and old on the principc! Cireek and Latin authors, and on 
Sundays he explained Dante to the people in the Duomo. In 
addition to these labours fjf the chair, ho found time to translate 
portions of Aristotle, Plutarch, Xenophon and Lysias from the 
Greek. Kor was he dead to the claims of society. At first he 
seems to have liv^ed with the Florentine scholars on tolerably 
good terms ; but his temper was so arrogant that Cosimo de’ 
Medici’s friends were not long able to put up with him. Filelfo 
hereupon broke out into open and violent animosity ; and when 
(’osimo was exiled by the Albi/zi party in 1433, he urged the 
signoria of Florence to pronounce upon him the sentence of 
death. On the return of Cosimo to Florence, Inlelfo's position 
in that city was no longer tenable. His life, he asserted, had 
been already once attempted by a cut-throat in the pay of the 
Medici ; and now he readily accepted an mv itation from the 
state of Siena. In Siena, howev^er, he was not destined to remain 
more than four years. His fame as a professor had grown great 
in Italy, and he daily received tempting offers from princes and 
republics. The most alluring of these, made him by the duke 
of Milan, Fihppo Maria Visconti, he decided on accepting ; and 
m 1440 lie was received with honour by his new master in the 
capital of Lombardy. 

Filelfo’s life at Milan curiously illustrates the multifarious 
importance of the scholars of that age in Italy. It was his duty 
to celebrate his princely patrons m panegyrics and epics, to 
abuse their enemies in libels and inv’cctiv'es, to salute them with 
encomiastic odes on their hirthdav s, and to compose poems on 
their fav’ouritc themes. For their courtiers he wrote cpithalamial 
and funeral orations ; ambassadors and v isilurs from foreign 
states he greeted with the rhetorical lucubrations then so much 
in vogue. The students of the university he taught in daily 
lectures, passing in review the weightiest and lightest authors 
of antiquity, and pouring forth a flood of miscellaneous erudition. 
Not satisfied VMth these outlets for lus mental energy, Filelfo 
went on translating from the Greek, and prosecuted a paper 
warfare with his enemies in Florence. He wrote, moreover, 
political pamphlets on the great cv’ents of Italian history ; and 
when Constantinople was taken by the Turks, he procured the 
liberation of his wafe’s mother by a message addressed in his own 
name to the sultan. In addition to a fixed stipend of some 
700 golden florins yearly, he was continually in receipt of special 
payments for the orations and poems he produced ; so that, 
had he been a man of frugal habits or of moderate economy, 
he might havx amassed a considerable fortune. As it was, he 
spent his money as fast as he received it, living in a style of 
splendour ill befitting a simple stholai, and indulging his taste 
for pleasure in more than questionable amusements. In con- 
sequence of this prodigalitv, he was always poor. His letters 
and his poems abound in impudent demands for money from 
patrons, some of them couched in language of the lowest adula- 
tion, and others sav’ouring of literary brigandage 

During the second year of his ^Iilanesc residence Filelfo lost 
his first wife, Theodora. He soon married again ; and this time 
he chose for his bride a young ladv of good Lombard family, 
called Orsina Osnaga. Wlien she iJied he took in wxdlock for 
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the third time a woman of Lombard birth^ piura Magiohni. To 
all his three wives, in spite of numerous infidelities, be seems 
to have been warmly attached ; and this is perhaps the best 
trait in a character otherwise more remarkable for arrogance 
and heat than for any amiable qualities. 

On the death of Filippo Maria Visconti, Filelfo, after a short 
hesitation, transferred his allegiance to Francesco Sforza, the 
new duke of Milan ; and m order to curry favour with this 
parvenu, he began his ponderous epic, the Sforzuui, of which 
1 2,800 lines were written, but w'hich was never pubbshed. When 
Francesco Sforza died, Filelfo turned hLs thoughts tow^ards 
Rome. He was now an old man of seven ty-seven years, honoured 
with the friendship of princes, recognized as the most distin- 
guished of Italian humanists, courted by ponUlTs, and decorated 
with the laurel wreath and the order of knighthood by kings. 
Crossing the Apennines and piussing through Florence, he reached 
Rome in the second week of 1475. terrible Sixtus IV. now 
ruled in the Vatican ; and from this pope Filelfo had received 
an invitation to occupy the chair of rhetoric wdth good emolu- 
ments. At first he was vastly pleased with the city and court 
of Rome ; but his satisfaction ere long turned to discontent, 
and he gave vent to his ill-humour in a venomous satire on the 
pope^s treasurer, Milliardo Cicala. Sixtus himself soon fell 
under the ban of his displeasure ; and when a year had passed 
he left Rome never to return. Filelfo reached Milan to find that 
his w'ife had died of the plague in his absence, and was already 
buried. His own death followed speedily. For some time past 
he had been desirous of displaying his abilities and adding to 
his fame in Florence. Years had healed the breach between 
him and the Medicean family ; and on the occasion of the Pazzi 
conspiracy agamst the life of Lorenzo de’ Medici, he had sent 
violent letters of abuse to bis papal patron Sixtus, denouncing 
his participation in a plot so dangerous to the security of Italy 
Lorenzo now invited him to profess Greek at Florence, and 
thither Filelfo journeyed in 1481. But tw^o weeks after his 
arrival he succumbed to dysentery, and was buried at the age 
of eighty-thrcc in the church of the Anminziata. 

Filelfo dcserv es commemoration among the greatest humanists 
of the Italian Renaissance, not for the beauty of his style, not 
for the elevation of his genius, not for the accuracy of his learning, 
but for his energy, and for his complete adaptation to the times 
in which he lived. His erudition was large but ill-digested ; 
his knowledge of the ancient authors, if extensive, was superficial ; 
his style wa.s vulgar ; he had no brilliancy of imagination, no 
pungency of epigram, no grandeur of rhetoric. Therefore he 
has left nothing to posterity w^hich the world would not very 
willingly let die. But in his own days he did excellent service 
to learning by his untiring activity, and by the facility with 
which he used his stores of knowledge. Itwas an age of accumula- 
tion and preparation, when the world was still amassing and 
cataloguing the fragments rescued from the wrecks of Greece 
and Rome. Men had to receive the very rudiments of culture 
before they could appreciate its niceties. And in this work of 
collection and instruction Filelfo excelled, passing rapidly from 
place to place, stirring up the zeal for learning by the passion 
of his own enthusiastic temperament, and acting as a pioneer 
for men like Poliziano and Erasmus. 

All that IS woith knowing about Filolfo is contained m Carlo dc' 
Rosmmi's admiiablc Vita dt I'llelfo (Milan, 1808) , sec also W. 
Roscoe*s L'tfe of Lorenzo de' Medict^ Vespasiano’s \ ite di uotntni 
tlliisttty and J. A. Symonds's Renaissance in Italy (1877). 

(J A S) 

A complete edition of FilelfoS Greek letters (based on the Codex 
Treviilzianus) was j)ublished for the first time, with French transla- 
tion, notes and commentam s, by E Logrand in iStjz at Pans (C xii 
of PxtblicaUons de I'dcole des lang. orient). For fuither references, 
especially to monopiaphs, &c , on Filclfo’s life and work, sc'c Ulysse 
Chevalier, Repo tone des sources hist , hiu-biblio^raphte (Pans, 1905), 
b V. PhtlelphCy Ficni^uis. 

FILEY, a seaside resort in the Buckrose parliamentary 
division of the East Riding of Yorkshire, England, 9J m. S.E. of 
Scarboroi^ by a branch of the North Eastern railway. Pop. of 
urban ^istrict (iqoi) 3003. It stands upon the slope ^nd 
the cliffs above Filey Bay, which is fringed by a fine 


sandy beach. The northern horn of the bay is tomed by Filey 
Brigg, a narrow and abrupt promontory, continued seaward by 
dangerous reefs. The coast-line sweeps hence south-eastward to 
the finer promontory of Flamborough Head, beyond which w the 
watering-place of Bridlington. The church of St Oswald at 
Filey is a fine cruciform buikling with central tower, Transitional 
Norman and Early English m date. There are pleasant 
promenades and good golf Iwiks, also a small &pe w bach has fallen 
into disuse. Filey is in favour with visitors who desire a quiet 
resort without the accompaniment of entertainment common to 
the larger watering-placea. Roman remains have been dis- 
covered on the cliff north of the towui ; the site was probably 
important, but nothing certainly known about it. 

FILIBUSTER, a name originally given to the buccaneers 
(q.v,). The term is derived most probably from the Dutch 
buttery Ger. Freibeutefy Eng. freebooter ^ the word changing first into 
frihusiiety and then into Ft. fltbusitery Span, filibusiero. Fit- 
bustier has passed into the French language, and filtbustero into 
the Spanish language, as a general name for a pirate. The term 
“ filibuster ” was revived in America to designate those 
adventurers who, after the termination of the war between 
Mexico and the United States, organized expeditions within th(‘ 
United States to take part in West Indian and Central American 
revolutions. From this has sprung the modern use of the word 
to imply one who engages in private, unauthorized and irregular 
warfare against any state. In the United States it is colloquially 
applied to legislators who practise obstruction. 

FILICAJA, VINCENZO DA (1642-1707), Italian poet, sprung 
from an ancient and noble family of Florence, was born in that 
city on the 30th of December 1642. From an incidental notice 
in one of his letters, stating the amount of house rent paid during 
his childhood, his parents must have been in easy circumstances, 
and the supposition is confirmed by the fact that he enjoyed all 
the advantages of a liberal education, first under the Jesuits of 
Florence, and then in the university of Tisa. 

At Pisa liis mind became stored, not only with the results of 
patient study in various branches of letters, but with the great 
historical associations linked with the former glory of the Pisan 
republic, and with one remarkable institution of which Pisa was 
the scat. To the tourist who now visits Pisa the banners and 
emblems of the order of St Stephen arc mere matter of curiosity, 
but they had a serious significance two hundred years ago to the 
young Tuscan, who knew that these naval crusaders formed tlie 
main defence of his country and commerce against the Turkish, 
Algerine and Tunisian corsairs. After a five years’ residence m 
Pisa he returned to Florence, where he married Anna, daughter of 
the senator and marquis Scipione Gapponi, and withdrew to a 
small villa at Figline, not far from the city. Abjuring the thought 
of writing amatory poetry in consequence of the premature death 
of a young lady to whom he had been attached, he occupied 
himself chiefly with literary pursuits, above all the composition of 
Italian and Latin poetry. His own literary eminence, the 
opportunities enjoyed by him as a member of the celebrated 
Academy Della Criisca for making known his critical taste and 
classical knowledge, and the social relations within the roach of a 
noble Florentine so closely allied with the great house of Cappom, 
sufficiently explain the mtimale terms on which he stood with 
such eminent men of letters as Magalotti, Menzini, Gori and Redi 
The last-named, the author of Bacchus tn Tuscany ^ was not onl> 
one of the most brilliant poets of his time, and a safe literary 
adviser ; he was the court physician, and his court influence was 
employed with zeal and effect in his friend’s favour. Filicaj«a’s 
rural seclusion was owing even more to his straitened means than 
to his rural tastes. If he ceased at length to pine in obscurity, the 
change was owing not merely to the fact that his poetical genius, 
fired by the deliverance of Vienna from the Turks in 1683, pourecl 
forth the right strains at the right time, but also to the influence of 
Redi, who not only laid Filicaja’s verses before his own sovereign, 
but had them transmitted with the least possible delay to the 
foreign princes whose noble deeds they sung. The first recom- 
pense came, however, not from those princes, but from Ghristma, 
the ex-queen of Sweden^ who, from her circle of savants and 
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courtierb at J<oine, bpontaneously and generously announced to 
Filicaj«a her wish to bear the expense of educating his two sons, 
enhancing her kindness by the delicate request that it should 
remain a secret. 

The tide of Filicaja’s fortunes now turned. The grand-duke of 
Tuscany, Cosmo III., conferred on him an important office, the 
commissioncrship of official balloting. He was named governor 
of Volterra m i6q6, where he strenuously exerted himself to raise 
the tone of public morality. Both there and at Pisa, where he 
was subsequently governor in 1700, his popularity was so great 
that on his removal the inhabitants of both cities petitioned for 
his recall. He passed the close of his life at Florence ; the grand- 
dukc raised him to the rank of senator, and he died in that city on 
the 24th of Sc ptember 1707. lie was buried in the family vault in 
the church of St Peter, and a monument was erected to his 
memory by his sole surviving son Scipione hilicaja. In the six 
celebrated odes inspired by the great victory of Sobieski, Filicaja 
took a lyrical flight whicJi has placed him at moments on a level 
with the greatest Italian poets. They are, however, unequal, 
like all his poetry, reflecting in some passages the native vigour of 
his genius and purest inspirations of his tastes, whilst in others 
they are deformed by the affectations of the SetcenUsH, When 
thoroughly natural and spontaneous — as in the two sonnets 
“ Italia, Italia, 0 tu cui feo la sorte and “ Dov’ e, Italia, il tuo 
braccio Pea che ti serve ; ” in the verses “ Alla beata Vergine,” 

A 1 chvino amorc ; ” in the sonnet “ Sulla fede nelle disgrazic 
— the truth and beauty of thought and language recall the verse 
of Petrarch. 

Besides the poems pubhshed m the complete Venice edition of 
1762, several other pieces appeared for the first time in the small 
Florence edition lirought out by lUrbera 111 1864 

FILIGREE (formerly written filtgrain or filigratie; the Ital. 
filigrana, Fr. fihgrafie, Span, filtgram, Gcr. Drahlgeficchi), 
jewel work of a delicate kind made with twisted threads usually 
of gold and silver. The word, which is usually derived from the 
Lai. filumj thread, and granum^ is not found in Ducange, 

and is indeed of modern origin. According to Proh Skeat it is 
derived from the SpsiU. filtgrana,iTom ''filar, to spin, and grafw, 
the grain or principal fibre of the material.” Tliough filigree has 
become a special branch of jewel work in modern times it was 
anciently part of the ordinary work of the jeweller. Signor A. 
Castelliini states, in his Memoir on the Je^vellery oj the Ancients 
(1861), that all the jewelry of the Etruscans and Greeks (other 
than that inteni’ed for the grave, and therefore of an unsub- 
stantial character) was made by soldering together and so building 
up the gold rather than by chiselling or engraving tlie material. 

The art may be said to consist in curling, twisting and plaiting 
fine pliable threads of metal, and uniting them at their points of 
contact with each other, and with the ground, by means of gold 
or silver solder and borax, b) the help of the blowpipe. Small 
grains or beads of the .same metals are often set m the eyes of 
volutes, on the junctions, or at intervals at whicli they will set 
off the wire-work effectn ely . The more delicate w'ui k is generally 
protected by framework of stouter wire. Brooches, crosses, 
earrings and other personal ornaments of modern filigree are 
generally .surrounded and subdivided by bands of square or fiat 
metal, giving consistency to the filhng up, which would not other- 
wise keep its proper shape. Some w riiers of repute have hud equal 
stress on the filum and the gramm, and have extended the use of 
the term filigree to include the granulated work of the ancients, 
even where the twisted wire-work is entirely wanting. Such a 
wide application of the tcim is not approved by current usage, 
according to which the presence of the twisted threads is the 
predominant fact. 

The Egyptian jewellers employed wire> both to lay down on a 
background and to plait or otherwise arrange d jour. But, with 
the exception of chains, it cannot be said tliat filigree work was 
much practised by them. Their strength lay ratlier in their 
cloisonne work and their moulded ornaments. Many examples, 
however, remain of round plaited gold chains of fine wire, such 
as arc still made by the filigree workers of India, and known 
as Trichmopoly chains. From some of these are hung smaller 
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chains of finer wire with minute fishes and other pendants 
fastened to them. In ornaments derived from Phoenician sites, 
such as Cyprus and Sardinia, patterns of gold ware are laid 
down with great delicacy on a gold ground, but the art was 
advanced to its highest perfection in the Greek and Etruscan 
filigree of the 6th to the 3rd centuries B.c. A number of earrings 
and other personal ornaments foimd in central Italy are pre- 
served m the Louvre and in the British Museum. Almost all 
of them are made of filigree w’ork. Some earrings are in the 
foim of flow'ers of geometric design, bordered by one or more 
rims each made up of minute volutes of gold wire, and this kind 
of ornament is varicxl by slight differences in the w’ay of disposing 
the number or arrangement of the volutes. But the feathers 
and petals of modern Italian filigree are not seen m these ancient 
designs. Instances occur, but only rarely, in which filigree 
devices in wire are self-supporting and not applied to metal 
plates. The museum of the Hcrmittige at St Petersburg contains 
an amazingly iich collection of jewelry fr<im the tombs of the 
Crimea. Many bracelets and necklaces m that collection are 
made of twisted wire, some in as many as seven rows of plaiting, 
with clasps in the shape of heads of animals of beaten work. 
Others arc strings of large beads of gold, decorated with volutes, 
knots and other patterns of wire soldered over the surfaces. 
(Sec the Anliquites dti Bosphore Ctmmerten, by Gille, 1854 ; 
reissued by S. Reinach, 1892, in which will be found careful 
engravings of these objects.) In the Britisn Museum a sceptre, 
probably that of a Greek priestess, is co\ercd with plaited and 
netted gold wire, finished with a sort of Corinthian capital and 
a boss of green glass. 

It IS probable tliat in India and various parts of central Asia 
filigree has been worked from the most remote period without 
any change in the design.s. Whether the Asiatic jewellers were 
influenced by the Greeks settled on that continent, or merely 
trained under traditions held in common with them, it is certain 
that the Indian filigree workers retain the same patterns as those 
of the ancient Greeks, and w'ork them m the same way, down to 
the present day. Wandering W'orkmcn are giv en so much gold, 
coined or rough, which is weighed, healed in a pan of charcoal, 
beaten into wire, and then worked in the court) ard or verandah 
of the employer's house according to the designs of the artist, 
who weighs the complete work cm restoring it and is paid at a 
spc'cificd rate for his labour. Very fine grains or beads and 
spines of gold, scarcely thicker than coarse hair, projecting 
from plates of gold are methods of ornamentation still used. 

Passing to later times we may notice in many collections of 
medieval j<*wcl work (such as that m the South Kensington 
Museum) reliquaries, covers for the g(KS|3els, &c., made either 
m Constantinople from the 6th to the 12th centuries, or in 
monasteries in Europe, in which Bv/antine goldsmiths' work 
was studied and imitated. These objects, besides being enriched 
w’lth precious stones, polished, but nut cut into facets, and with 
enamel, arc often decorated with filigree. Large surfaces of gold 
are sometimes covered with scrolls of filigree soldered on; and 
turner pieces of the borders of book cavers, or the panels of 
reliquaries, are not unfrcqucntly made up of complicated pieces 
of plaited work alternating with spaces encrusted with enamel. 
Byzantmc filigree work occasionally has small stones set amongst 
the curves or knots. Examples of such decoration can be seen 
in the South Kensington and British Museums. 

In the north of Europe the Saxons, Britons and Celts were 
from an early penod skilful in several kinds of goldsmiths' work. 
Admirable examples of filigree patterns laid down in wire on 
gold, from Anglo-Saxon tombs, may be seen in the British 
Museum — notably a brooch from liover, and a sword-hilt from 
Cumberknd. 

The Irish filigree work is more thoughtful in design and more 
\ aried in pattern limn that of any penod or country that could 
be named. Its highest perfection must be placed in Ilia loth 
and nth centuries. The Royal Irish Academy m Dublin 
contains a number of reliquaries and personal jew'els, of which 
j filigree is the general and most remarkable ornament. The 
1 Tara ” brooch has been copied and imitated, and the shape and 
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decoration of it are well known. Instead of fine curls or volutes 
of gold thread, the Irish filigree h varied by numerous designs 
ill which one thread can be traced through curious knot^ and 
complications, which, disposed over large surfaces, balance one 
another, but always with special varieties and anangements 
difficult to trace with the eye. The long thread appears and 
disappears without breach of continuity, the two ends generally 
worked into the head and the tail of a serpent or a monster 
The relKjiiarv containing the “ ikdl of St Patrick ” is covered 
with knell'll u'>.k in many varieties. A two-handled chalice, 
called the Aidagh cap/’ found near Limerick in 1868, is 
ornamented with work of this kind of extraordinary fineness. 
Twelve placjiics on a band lound the body of the vase, phujiies 
on each handle .“^nd round the foot of the vase have a senes of 
different designs of characteiistic patterns, in fine filigree wire 
work wTought on the front of the repousse giound. (See a paper 
by the ^rd earl of Dunraven in Ttansaciions of Royal lush 
Academy, '\i\ . pt. in. 187^^ ) 

Much oi the medieval iewel work all over Fairope down to 
the rsth centarv, on reliquaries, crosses, cro/iers and other 
ecclesiastical goebmilhs' work, is set off with bosses and borders 
of filigree. Filigree work in silver was practised by the Moors 
of Spam during the middle ages with great skill, and was intro- 
duced by them and established all over the Peninsula, whence 
It was earned to the Spanish colonics in America. The Spanish 
filigree work of the 17th and i8ch centuries is of extraordinary 
complexity (examples in the Victoria and Albert Museum), and 
silv'er filigree ]ew'elry of delicate and artistic design is still made 
in considerable quantities throughout the country. The manu- 
facture spread over the Rale«aric Islands, and among the popula- 
tions that border the Mediterranean. It is still made all over 
Italy, and in Malta, Allmnia, the Ionian Islands and many 
other paits of (irccce. That of the Greeks is sometimes on a 
large scale, with several thicknesses of wires alternating with 
larger and smaller bosses and beads, sometimes set with 
turquoises, kc , and mounted on convex plates, making rich 
ornamental headpieces, belts and breast ornaments. Filigree 
bilver buttons of wire-work and small bosses are worn by the 
peasants in most of the countries that produce this kind of 
jewelry. Silver filigree brooches and buttons are also made 
in Denmark, Norway and Sweden. Little chains and pendants 
are added to much of this northern work. 

Some very curious filigree work was brought from Abyssinia 
after the capture of Magdala — arm-guards, slippers, cups, Ike , 
some of which are now in the South Kensington Museum. 'Lhey 
aie made of thin plates of silver, over which the wire-work is 
soldered. The filigree is subdivided by narrow borders of simple 
pattern, and the intcrv'ening spaces are made up of many 
patterns, some with grains set at intervals. 

A few words must be added as to the granu.ave^ work which, 
as stated above, some writers have classed under the term of 
filigree, although the twisted wires may be altogether wanting. 
Such decoiation consists of minute globules of gold, soldered 
to form patterns on a metal surface. Its use is rare in Egypt. 
(See J. de Morgan, Foutlles a Dahehout, 1894-1895, pi. xii ) 
It occurs in Cyprus at an early period, as for instance on a gold 
pendant in the Rritish Museum from Enkomi m Cyprus (10th 
century b r.) The pendant is in the form of a pomegranate, 
and has upon it a pattern of triangles, formed by more than 
3000 minute globules separately soldered on. It also occurs on 
ornaments of the 7th century B.c. from Camirus m Rhodes. 
Bat these globules are large, compaied wnth those which are 
found on Etruscan jewelry. Signor Castellani, who had made 
the antique jewelry of the Etruscans and Greeks his special 
study, with the intention of reproducing the ancient models, 
found it for a long time impossible to revive this particular 
yirocess of delicate soldering. He overcame the difficulty at 
last, by the discovery of a traditional school of craftsmen at 
St Angelo in Vado, by whose help his well-known reproductions 
were executed. 

For examples of antique work the student should examine the 
gold oiTiamcnt rooms of the British Museum, the Louvre and the 


collection m the Victoria and Albert Museum. The last contains a 
large and very varied assoitment ot modern Italian, Spanish, Gieek 
and other jeweliy made foi the peasants of vaiious eountiies It 
also possesses interesting examples of the modem work m granulaUxl 
gold hy Castellani and Giuhano '1 lie Celtic work is well represented 
lii the Royal Irish Academy in Dublin. 

FILLAN, SAINT, or Fall AN, the name of the two Scottish 
saints, of In.sli origin, whose lives are of a purely legendary 
character. I’he St Idllan whose feast is kept on the 20th of June 
had churches dedicated to his honour at Ballyheyland, Queen’s 
county, Ireland, and at Loch Ivarn, Pcrthshiie. d'he other, 
who is commemorated on the 9th of January, was specially 
venerated at Cluain Alavscua, Co. Westmeath, Ireland, and so 
early as the 8th or 9th century at Strathfillan. Pci thshire, Scotland, 
where there was an cancient monastery dedicated to him, which, 
like most of the religious houses of early limes, was afterwards 
seculari/ed. The lay -abbot, who was its superioi m the icign 
of W'llliam the Lion, held high rank m the Scottish kingdom. 
This monastery was restored in the reign of Robert Brute, and 
liecame a cell of the abbey of canons regular at Inchaffray. 
The new foundation received a grant from King Robert, in grati- 
tude for tlie aid which he was supposed to have obtained from a 
relic of the saint on the cvt of the great victory of Bannockburn 
Another relic was the saint’s staff or crozier, whidi became 
known as the coygerach or quignch, and was long m the posses- 
sion of a family ul the name of Jore or Dewar, who were its 
hereditary guardians. They certainly had it in their custody 
in the year 1428, and their right was formally recognized by 
King James HI. in 1487. 'I’he head of the cro/ier, winch is of 
silver-gilt with a smaller crozier of bronze inclosed within it, is 
now deposited in the National Museum of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland. 

The legend ol the second of these saints is given in the Bollandist 
Acta N.S (164P, (>t]i ot Jiinutiry, 1 504-5<j5 , A. P. Foibes, KaUudars 
of Scottish Saints {Ediiibuigh, 1872), jip 341-34^ , D O’Hanloii’s 
Lives of Irish Saints (Dublin), n d pp 13P144 Sec also Histornal 
Notices of St Ftllan’s Croziei, by Dr John Stuait (Abeidcen, 1877). 

FILLET (through Fr. filet, from the m(‘d. Lat. fileiiuvt, diminu- 
tive of filum, a thread), a band or ribbon used for tying the hair, 
the Lat. vitia, which was used as a sacrificial emblem, and also 
worn by vestal virgins, brides and poets. The word is thus 
applied to anything in the shape of a band or strip, as, m coining, 
to the metal ribbon from which the blanks are punched. In 
architecture, a “ fillet ” is a narrow flat band, sometimes called 
a “Irstel,” which is used to separate mouldings one from the other, 
or to terminate a suite of mouldings as at the top of a cornice. 
In the fluted column of the Ionic and Corinthian Orders the fillet 
is employed between the flutes. It is a very important feature 
in Gothic work, being frequently worked on large mouldings , 
when placed on the front and sides of the moulding of a nb it 
has been termed the “ keel and wings ” of the rib. 

In cooking, “ fillet ” is used of the “ undercut ” of a sirloin of 
beef, or of a thick slice of fish or meat ; more particularly of a 
boned and rolled piece of veal or other meat, tied by a “ fillet ** 
or string. 

FILLMORE, MILLARD (1800-1874), thirteenth president of 
the LInited States of America, came of a family of English stock, 
which had early settled in New England. His father, Nathaniel, 
in 1795, made a clearing within the limits of what is now the town 
of .Siimmcrhill, Cayuga county, New York, and there Millaid 
Fillmore was born, on the 7th of February 1800. Until he was 
fifteen he could have acquired only the simplest ludiments ot 
education, and those chiefly from his parents. At that age he 
was apprenticed to a fuller and clothier, to card wool, and to dv^e 
and dress the cloth. Two years before the dose of his term, with 
a promissory note for thirty dollars, he bought the remainder 
of his time from his master, and at the age of nineteen began to 
study law. In 1820 he made his way to Buffalo, then only 
a village, and supported himself by teaching school and aiding 
the postmaster while continuing his studies. 

In 1823 he was admitted to the bar, and began practice at 
Aurora, New York, to which place his father had removed. 
Hard study, temperance and integrity gave him a good reputa- 
tion and moderate success, and in 1827 he was madj an attorney 
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and, in 1829, counsellor of the supreme court of the state. 
Returning to Buffalo in 1830 he formed, in 1832, a partnership 
with Nathan K. Hall (1810-1874), later a member of Congress 
and postmaster-general in His cabinet. Solomon G. Haven (1810- 
1861), member of Congress from 1851 to 1857, joined them in 
1836. The firm met with great success. PVom 1829 to 1832 
Fillmore served in the state assembly, and, in the single term 

1833-1835, in the national House of Representatives, coming 
in as anti- Jackson, or in opposition to the administration. From 
1837 to 1843, when he declined further service, he again repre- 
sented his district in the House, this time as a member of the 
Whig party. In Congress he opposed the annexation of Texas 
as slave territory, Wtis an advocate of internal improvements and 
a protective tariff, supported J. Q. Adams in maintaining the 
right of offering anti-slavery petitions, advocated the prohibition 
by Congress of the slave trade between the states, and favoured 
the exclusion of slavery from the District of Columbia. His 
speech and tone, however, were moderate on these exciting 
subjects, and h(3 claimed the right to stand free of pledges, and 
to adjust his opinions and his course by the development of 
( ircumstcinces. The Whigs having the ascendancy in the Twenty- 
Seventh Congress, he was made chairman of the House Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means. Against a strong oppo'.ition he 
( arned an appropriation of $30,000 for Morse’s telegraph, 
and rcpoitcd from his committee the Tariff Bill of 1842. In 
1844 he was the Whig candidate for the governorship of New 
York, but was defeated. In Novernlier 1S47 he was elected 
('omptrollcr of the state of Nc'w Yoik, and in 184S he was 
(‘IcM ted vi< e-president of the Ignited States on the ticket with 
/achary Taylor as president. Fillmore presided cner the senate 
during the exciting debates on the “ Compromise Measures of 
18^0.” 

President Taylor died on the ()th of July 1850, and on the next 
day Fillmore took the oath of office as his successor The cabinet 
which he called around him containccl Daniel Webster. Thomas 
Corwin and John J. Cntte ide 1. On the death of Webster in 
18^2, Edward Everett became sccietary of stale. Unlike* Taylor, 
Fillmore favoured the “ Compromise Measurers,'" and his signing 
one of them, the Fugitive Slave Law, in spite of the Mgorous 
piotosts of anti-slav(*ry men, lost him much of his {)(>pularity 
m the North. Few of his opponents, however, questioned his 
own full persuasion that the Compromise Mcsisurcs w'crc \ itally 
n(‘(essary to pa( ify the nation. In he interposed promptly 
but ineffectiv elv in thwarting the projects of the “ rihbu'>ters/' 
under Naiciso Lopez for the invasion of Cuba. Commodore 
Matthew Cidbraith P(ii)’s expedition, which opened up diplo- 
n.itic relations with Japan, and the exploration of the v.illc) 
of the Amazon by Lieutenants William L. Herndon (1813-1857) 
and Lardncr (jibbon also occiuied during his term. In the 
autumn of 1852 he w’as an i nsiiccessful candidate for nomination 
lor the presidency by the Whig National Con\ ention, and he went 
out of olfice on the ( f M.ncb 1853 In February 1856, while 
he was travelli ig al road, he w'as nominated for the presidcnc} 
by the Amc’*it\in or Know Nothing party, and later this nornnui- 
tiori was also accepted by the Whigs; hut m the ensuing pre- 
sidential election, the last in which the Know Nothings and the 
Wings as such took any part, lie received the electoral votes of 
only one state, Mai) land. Thereafter he took no public Miare 
m political affair^. Fillmore was twice manned* in 1826 to 
Abigail PowTrs (who died in 1853, leaving him with a sem and 
(laughter), and in 1858 to Mrs Caroline C. ^Iclntosh. He died 
at Buffalo on the Sth of March 1874. 

In i<)o7 the RuPalo Ilistoiical Society, of winch Fillmore was one 
of the foundeis and tlio fust president, published the MiUaid Fillmore 
Pa(ycr^ (2 \ols, vol x and m of the Society's publications , edited 
by F H Seveiaucc), coiitainint; mi^ccdlaneous wiilingsand speeches, 
and officuil and pi iv ate correspondence "Most of his corresnonclence, 
however, was destroyed in pursuance of a direciiorn m his son’s will, 

FILMER, SIR ROBERT (d. 1653), English political writer, was 
the son of Sir Edward Filmer of East wSutton in Kent. He 
studied at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he matriculated in 
1604. Knighted by Charles I. at the beginning of his reign, he 
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was an ardent supporter of the king’s cause, and his house is said 
to have been plundered by the parliamentarians ten times. He 
died on the 26th of May 1653. 

Filmer was already a middle-aged man when the great contro- 
versy between the king and the Commons roused him into literary 
activity. His writings afford an exceedingly curious example of 
the doctrines held by the most extreme section of the Divine 
Right party. Filmer’s theory is founded upon the statement that 
the government of a family by the father is the true original and 
model of all government. In the beginning of the w orld God gave 
authority to Adam, who had complete control over his descend- 
ants, even as to life and death From Adam this authority was 
inherited by Noah; and bilmcr quotes as not unlikely the 
tradition that Noah sailed up the ^leditcrranean and allotted the 
three continents of the Old World to the rule of hib three sons. 
From Shem, Ham and Japheth the patriarchs inherited the 
absolute power which they exercised over their families and 
servants ; and from the patriarchs all kings and governors 
fw’hcther a single monarch or a governing as^c mbK ) derivT their 
authority, which is therefore ahsolute, and founded upon divine 
right. The difficulty that a man “ by the secret will of God may 
unjustly ” attain to power which he has not inhci itcd appeared to 
Filmer in no way to alter the nature of the power so obtained, 
for there is, and always shall be continued to the end of the 
world, a natural right of a supreme father iwcr every multitude.” 
'I'ho king Is perfectly free from all human contiol He cannot be 
bound by the acts of his predecessors, for which ho is not re- 
sponsible , nor hv hi* own, f(>r “ impossible it i^ in nature that a 
man should give a law unto himself ’’ - a lav, must be imposed by 
another than the person bound by it. \\ ith regard to the English 
(.onstitution, ho asserted, in his Freeholder' s Giaiul Inquest 
touching our Sovereign Lord the King and his Fatlianieni (1648), 
that the Lords onl> give ( ounsel to the king, the Commons only 
“ perform and consent to the ordinances of parliament,” and the 
king alone is the maker of laws, which proceed purely from his 
will. It Is mopstroiis that the people shcaild judge or depose 
their king, for they would then be judges m their own cause. 

The most complete expression of Filmcr's opinions is given in 
the PatriarchOy which was pulilished in lO.So, main years after his 
death. Ills position, Iv'wever, was sufiicicntb’ indicated by the 
works whicli he published during his lifetime* • the /uiareliy of a 
Limited and Mixed Monaichy (1048), an attai k upon a tieatisc on 
monarchy by Philip Himton (160.3 ^-1682), who maintained that 
the king's prcrogativT is not superior to the .authority of the 
houses of parliament ; the pamphlet entitled 7 he Power of Kings y 
and in partuuhv of the King oj England (iti4h\ first pubhshecl 
in 1680; and his Observations upon Mr Hobbes Leviathan, Mr 
Mtlhm against Sahnamis, end H. Groiius Dc uuc bdli ct pacts, 
concenihig the Onginall of Government Filmer’s the('»rv\ 

owing to the circumstances of the time, obtained a recognition 
whicli It is now difficult to understand. Nine vears alter the 
publication of the Pairiarcha, at the time of thc^ Rrv’olution which 
banished the Stuarts from the throne, Locke singled out Filmer 
as the most remarkable of the advocates of Divnne Right, and 
thought It worth vvlule to attack him expressly in the first part of 
the Treatise on Geiveniment, going into all his arguments soiatiniy 
and especially pointing out that ev'cn if the first steps of his 
argument be granted, the rights of the eldest luirn lia\ e been so 
often set aside that modern kings can claim no such inheritance of 
authority as he asserted. 

FILMY FERNS, a general name for a group of ferns with 
delicate miich-divaded leaver and often moss-like gTowth, 
belonging to the genera Hvmcnophvllum, Todea and TrieJu mahis. 
They require to be kept in close cases in a cool fernery, and the 
stemes and moss amongst which they are grown miut in* kept 
continually moist so that the evaporated water condenses on ihc^ 
verv numerous divisions of the leaves. 

FILON, PIERRE MARIE AUGUSIIN (1841- ), French man 

of letters, son of the historian ('hades Auguste Desire Fiicn 
(1800-1875), was bom in Paris in 1841 His lather becarre 
professor of history at Douai, and eventually “ tnspecieur 
eLacaeUmie ” in Pans ; his principal works were Hisioire com par ee 
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de France et de lAnglelerre (^832), Htsioire de VEurope an 
XV F Steele (1838), La Dtplomatte fran^aise sous Louts XV 
(1843), Htstoire de t Italic mnidionah (1849), Ilistoire du senat 
romain (1850), Htsiotre de la democratic aihemenne (1854). 
Educated at the ficole normale, Augustin Filon was appointed 
tutor to the prince imperial and accompanied him to England, 
where he remained for some years. lie is the autlior of Guy 
Pattn, sa vie, sa correspondance (1862) ; Nos grands-peres (1887) ; 
Prosper Mhtmee (1894), Sous la tyrannic (1900). On English 
subjects he lias written chiefly under the pseudonym of Ihcrrc 
Sandric, Les Manages de Loridres (1875) ; llistoucde la htteratuic 
anglatse (^ 883 ) ; Le Theatre anglais {iS() 6 )y and La Caricature 
en AngJeterre (1902). 

FILOSA (A. Lang), one of the two divisions of Rhizopoda, 
characterized by protoplasm granular at the surface, and fine 
pseudopodia branching and usually acutely pointed at the tips. 

FILTER (a word common in various forms to most European 
langu^es, adapted from the medieval Lat. fillrunt, felt, a 
material used as a filtering agent), an arrangement for separating 
solid matter from liquids. In some cases the operation oi 
filtration is performed for the sake of removing impurities from 
the filtrate or liquid filtered, as in the purification of water for 
drinking purposes ; in others the aim is to reco\er and collect 
the solid matter, as when the chemist filters off a precipitate from 
the liquid in which it is suspended. 

In regard to the purification of water, filtration was long looked 
upon as merely a mechanical process of straining out the solid 
particles, wliereby a turbid water could be rendered clear. In 
the course of time it was noticed that certain materials, such as 
charcoal, had the power to some extent also of softening hard 
water and of removing organic matter, and at the beginning of 
the 19th century^ charcoal, both animal and vegetable, came into 
use for filtering purposes. Porous carbon blocks,, made by 
strongly heating a mixture of pow'dered charcoal with oil, resin, 
&c., were mtroduced about a generation later, and subsequently 
various preparations of iron (spongy iron, magnetic oxide) found 
favour. Innumerable forms of filters made with these and other 
materials were put on the market, and were extolled as removing 
iiwpurities of every kind from- water, and as affording complete 
protection against the communication of disease. But whatever 
merits they had as clarifiers' of turbid water, the advent of 
bacteriology, and the recognition of the fact that the bacteria of 
certain diseases may be water-borne, introduced a new criterion 
of effectiveness, and it was perceived that the removal of solid 
particles', or even of organic mipurities (which were realized to be 
important not so much bc(’ause they are dangerous to health 
per se as because their presence affords grounds for suspecting 
that the water m which they occur has been exposed to circum- 
stances permitting contamination with infective disease), w^is not 
sufficient , the filter must also prevent the passage of pathogenic ' 
organisms, and so render the water sterile bacteriologically. 
Examined from this pouit of view' the majority of domestic 
filters were found to be gravely defective, and even to be wort-e 
than useless, since unless they were frequently and thoroughly 
cleansed, they were liable to become favourable brcechng-places for 
microbes. The first filter which was more or less completely 
impermeable to bacteria wus the Pastcur-Chamberland, winch 
w’as devised in Pasteur’s laboratory, and is made of dense biscuit 
porcelain. The filtering medium in this, as in other filters of tlie 
same kind, takes the form of a hollow' cylinder or “ candle, ’’ 
through the w'alls of which the water has to pass from the out'iide 
to the inside, the candles often bemg arranged so that they may 
be directly attached to a tap, whereby the rate of flow, which is 
apt to be slow, is accelerated by the pressure of the main. Bnt 
even filters of Uiis type, if they are to be fully relied upon, must be 
frequently cleaned and sterilized, and great care must lie taken 
that the joints and connexions ai-e w'atertight, and that the 
candles are without cracks or flaws. In cases where the water 
soipply IS known to be infected, or even w'here it is merely 
doubtful, it is wise to have recourse to sterilization by boiling, 
rather than trust to any filter Various machines have been 
constr^fted to perform this operation, some of them specially 
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designed for the use of troops m the field j those in whkh 
economy of fuel is studied have an exchange-heater, by means of 
which the incoming cold water receives heat from the outgoing 
h^t w’ater, which thus arrives at the point of outflow at a 
temperature nearly as low as tliat of the supply. Chemical 
metiiods of sterilization have also been suggested, (lepcnding on 
the use of iodine, chlorine, bromine, ozone, potassium pei- 
manganate, copper sulphate or chloride and other substances. 
For the sand-filtration of water on a large scale, in which the 
presence of a surface film containing zooglaca of bacteria is an 
essential feature, see Water Supply, 

Filtration in the chemical la'boratoiy. is commonly effected 
by the aid of a special kind of unsized paper, which in the more 
expensive varieties is practically pure cellulose, impurilus like 
feric oxide, alumina, lime, magnesia and silica having been re- 
moved by treatment with hyclrochlorie and hyclrufluoric acids. 
A circular piece of this paper is folded twice upon itself so as to 
form a quadrant, one of the folds is pulled out, and the cone thus 
obtained is supported in a glass or porcelain funnel hating an 
qiical angle of 60''. The liquid to be filtered is ptiurcd into the 
cone, picferably down a glass rod upon the sides of llw' funnel 
to prevent splashing and to preserve the apex of the filter-paper, 
and passes through the paper, upon whuh the solid matter is 
retained. In the case of lujuicls conlaining strong acids or 
alkalis, which the paper cannot withstand, a plug of I'arefully 
puiificd asbestos or glass-wool (spun glass) is often employed, 
contained in a bulb blown as an enlargement on a naiTow “ filter- 
tube.’’ To accelerate the rate of filtration \arious devices arc 
resorted to, such as lengthening the tube below the filtenna 
material, increasing the pressure on the liquid being filtered, 
or decreasing it in the receiver of the filtrate. R. W. Bunsen may 
he regarded as the originator of the second method, and it was he 
who clew ised the small cone of platinum foil, sometimes replaced 
by' a cone of parchment perforated with pinholes, arranged at 
the apex of the funnel to serve as a support for the paper, which 
Is apt to buist under the pressure differences. In the so-called 
“Buchner funnel,” the filtering vessel is cylindncai, and the 
paper receives support by being laid upon its flat perforated 
bottom In filtering into a vacuum the flask receiving the filtrate 
should be connected to the exhaust through a second flask. 
The suction may be derived from any f'^un of air-pump , a form 
often employed where water at fair picssurc is available is 
the jct-piimp, which in consequence is known as a filter-pump. 
Another method of filtering into a vacuum is to immerse a porous 
jar (“ Bukall cell ’’) in the liquid to be filtered, and attach a 
suction-pipe to its interior. A filtering arrangement devised 
by F. C. Gooch, which has come into common use in quant italive 
analysis where the solid matter has to be submitted to h( ating 
or ignition, consists of a crucible hin ing a perforalcd bottom. 
By means of a piece of stretched rubber tubing, this trudble 
IS supported in the mouth of an ordinary' funnel which is con- 
nected with an exhausting apparatus; and w'ater holding in 
suspension fine scrapings of asbestos, purified by boiling w'llh 
strong hydrochloric acid and washing wuth w'atcr, is run llirough 
It, so that the perforated bottom is cinered with a layer of felted 
asbestos. The crucible is then removi'd from the riil)l)er support, 
w'cighcd and replaced ; the liquid is filtered through in the 
ordinary' wxiy; and the crucible with its contents is uguiii removed, 
dried, ignited and weighed. A perforated cone, similarly coated 
with asbestos and fitted into a conical funnel, is sometimes 
employed. 

In many processes of (hemical tcclinology filtration plays an 
important part. A crude method consists of straining the liejuid 
through cotton or other cloth, cither stretched on wooden frames 
or formed into long narrow liags (“ bag-fillers ”). Occasionally 
filtration into a vacuum is piactiscd, but more often, as m filler- 
presses, the lujLiid is forced under pressure, either hydrostatic 
or obtameil from a force-pump or compressed air, into a series of 
chambers partitioned off by cloth, which arrests the solids, but 
permits the passage of the liquid portions. For separating 
liquids from solids of a fibrous or crystalline chaiactfr “ hydro- 
extractors” or centrifugals ” are frequently employed. The 
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material is placed in a perforated cage or “ basket,” which 
18 enclosed in an outer casing, and when the cage is rapidly 
rotated by suitable gearing, tiie liquid portions arc forced out 
into the external casing. 

FIMBRIA, GAIUS FLAVIUS (d 84 b.c.), Roman soldier and 
a violent partisan of Marius. He was sent to Asia m 86 b.c. 
as legate to L. Valerius /Flaocua, but qfuarrclled with him and was 
dismissed. Taking advantage of the absence of Flaccus at 
Fhalcedon and the discontent aroused by his avarice and severity, 
Fimbria stirred up a revolt and blew Fiaccus at Nicomedia. 
He then assumed the comiBn^iJ of the army arni ol>tained several 
suQcesbeii against Mithradatea, whom he shut up in Pitane on 
the coast of Aeolis, and would undoubtedly have captured him 
ha^ Lueullus co-operated wiUi the fleet. Firnbria treated most 
cruelly all the i>eople of Asia who had revolted from Rome or 
sided with Stilla. Having gained a^lmission to Ilium by declaring 
tliat, as a Roman, he was friendly, he massacred the inhabitants 
and! burnt the place to the ground- But in 84 Sulla crossed over 
from Greece to Asia, made peace with Mithradates, and turned 
his arms against Fimbria, who, seeing that there was no chance 
of escape, committed, ainckle. His troops were made to serve in 
Asia tiU the end of the third Mithradatic War. 

Sec Roaiu : Hnktory ; and arts, on S-ulla and Marius. 

FIMBRIATE (from Lat. fimbriae^ fringe), a zoological and 
botanical term, meaning fringed. In heraldry, “ fimbriate ” 
or fimbriated ’’ refers to a narrow edge or border running round 
a bearing. 

FINALE (ltd. for end ”), a term in music for the concluding 
moveiner^t in an instrumental composition, whether symphony, 
concerto or sonata, and, m dramatic music, the concerted pie( e 
which eiid'T each ax;t. Of InstrumenUl finales, the great choral 
finale to lieethioveii’s qtli, symphony, and of operatic finales, 
that of Mioaart’a N^incs di Ft^iro, to the second act, and to the 
last act of Verdi’b Fodsiaff may be mentioned. In the Wagnerian 
opera the fiaaie has no jllacc. 

FINANCE. The term “ finance,” which comes into English 
through Ficnch, in its original meaning denoted a payment 
(fiHaiio). In the later middle ages, especially in Germany, it 
acquired the sense of usurious or oppressive dealing with mone) 
and capital. The specialized use of the word as equivalent to 
tlie management of the public expenditure and receipts first 
becajTie prominent in France during the i()th century and quickly 
spread to other countriesv The plural form (Les Fmances) was 
particularly reserved for this appheadon, while tlie .singular 
came to denote business activity in respect to monetar}' dealings 
(as in the expression la haiAtt^ flttan-ce). For the Ciennans the 
phrase ‘^science of finance” (FiHaneicHssruschajt) refers ex- 
clusively to the economy of the state. English and American 
writers are less ilefinite in their employment of the term, which 
varies w'lUi the convenience of the author. 

A work on “ finance ” may deal with the Mone>' Market or the 
Stock Exchange ; it may treat of bunking an<l credit organiza- 
tion, or It may be devoted to state revenue and expenditure, 
which IS on the wliole the prevailing sense. The expressions 
“science of finance” and “public finance” have been suggested us 
suitable to delumt the last mentioned apphaition. At all e\ ent.s, 
the broad sen'jC is quite uitelhgible. “ Fnuvnci.al ” means what is 
concei'iied with business, and the idea of a balance between 
effort and return is also prominent. In the present article 
attention wnll be directed to “ public finance *' ; for the other 
aspects of the subject reference may be made (ifder alia) to tlie 
following: — B\nks and Bvn-kinc; Company; ExeiiAXOii: , 
Markki’ ; SiocK. Exchange. See also I’ngu.sh Finance, 
and the sections on finance under headings of countries. 

Finance, regarded as state house-keeping, or “ political 
economy ” (see Economics) m the older sense of the term, deals 
with (i) the expcMichture of the state; (2) state revenues; (3) 
the balance betw'een expenditure and receipts ; (4) the organizvi- 
tion which adlects and applies the public funds, luu'h of these 
large divisions presents a series of problems of which the practical 
treatment is illustrated in the financial history of the great nations 
of the world. Thus the amount and character of public ex- 
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penditure necessarily depends on the functions that the state 
undertakes to perform — national defence, the maintenance of 
internal order, and the efficient equipment of tivc .state organiza- 
tion ; such are the ta^s that all governments have to di.scharge, 
and for their cost due provision has to be made. The widenmg 
sphere of state activity, so marked a characteristic of modern 
civilization, involves outlay for what mav^ l)e best described 
as “ developmental ” services. F^ducation, relief of distress, 
regulation of kilxiur and trade, are duties now in great part 
pKjrformed by public agencies, and tlieir increasing prominence 
involves augmented expense. The first probWm uu tins side of 
expenditure is the due balancing of outlay by income. The 
financier luis to “ cover ” his outlay. There is, further, the duty 
of establishing a proper proportion between the several forms of 
expenditure. Nut only has there to be a strict control over the 
total national expense ; superv ision has to l^e carried into each 
department of the state. No one branch of public activity is 
(‘ntitlcd to make unlimited calls on tb( state’s revenue. The 
claims of the “ expert ” require to be airHull> scrutinized. The 
great finam iers hav'c made their reputation quite as much by 
rigorous control over extravagance in expenditure as by dexterity 
I in devising new forms of revenue. Unfortunatelv they have not 
been able to reduce their methods to rule. As yet no more definite 
principle has been discov'ered thiin the somewhat obvious one of 
niea.suring the proposed items of outlay (1) against each other, 
(2) against the saLrifice that additional taxation involves. Of 
almost equal importance is the rule that the utmost return is to 
he obtained for the given outlay. The canon of economy is as 
fundamental m regard to public expenditure as it will appear, 
later, to be in respect to revenue. Just application of the outlay 
o-f the state, so that no class receives undue advantage, and the 
use ol public funds for “ reproductive,” in preference to un- 
productive ” objects, arc e\ ident general principles wFose 
diHicuity lies in theur application to the arcumstances of each 
particular case. 

Far greater progress has been made in the formulation of 
general canons as to the nature, growth and tre.atmcnt of the 
public revenues. Historically, there is, first, the tendency 
towards increase in .state income to balance the adv'anee in outlav . 
A second general feature is the ridative decline of the receipts 
from state property and industries m contrast to the expansion 
. of ta.xation. Regarded as an organized system, the body of 
receipts has to be made conformable to certain general conditions. 
Thus tlierc should be revenue sufficient to meet the public re- 
quirements. Otherwise the financial organization has failed in 
one of its essential purposes. In order contmuously to attain 
this end, the revenue must be flexible, or, as is often said, elastic 
enough to vary in response to pressure. Frecpicntly recurring 
deficits are, in themselves, a condemnation of the methods 
under which they arc found. Again, the rule of “ economy ” 
in raising revenue, or, in other wonl.s, taking as little as possible 
from the contributors over and above what the state receives, 
holds good for the whole and for each part of puldic rev’enue. 
In like manner the principle of formal justice lias the same claim 
in respect to rev('nue as to expenditure. No class of person should 
bear more than his or its projar share. In fact the special maxims 
usu.illy plai'ed under the head of taxation have umIIv a wider 
stope as governing the whole financial .svsUm. The recognition 
of even the most elementary rules has been a v erv slow process, 
as the course of financial histoiy abundantly proves. Until the 
18th centurv no scientific ticatment of financial problems was 
attained, though there lud been great advances on the admini- 
strative side. 

A brief description of the historical evolution of the earlier 
financial forms will be the most cfTective illustration of this 
'Statement. The theory of well-organized jiublic finance is also 
discussed under Tvxaiion and Xational Debt 

The earliest forms of public revenue aie tliose obtained 
from the propeTtv- of the chief or ruler. J.and, cattle and slaves 
are tlie principal kinds of wealth, and thc\' ore all constituents 
of the king's revenue ; enforced work contributed by members of 
tlie community, and the furnishing commodities on requisition,, 
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further aid in the maintenance of the primitive state. Financial 
organization makes its earliest appearance in the great P^astern 
monarchies, in which tribute was regularly collected and the 
oldest and most general form of taxation — that levied on the 
produce of land — was established. In its normal shape this 
impost consisted in a given proportion of the yield, or of certain 
portions of the yield, of the soil ; one-fourth as in India, one- 
fifth as in Egypt, or two separate levies of a tenth as in Palestine, 
are examples of what may from the last instance be called the 
“ tithe ” system. Dues of various kinds were gradually added 
to the land revenue, until, as in the later Egyptian monarchy, 
the forms of revenue reached a bewildering complexity. But 
no Eastern state advanced beyond the condition generally 
characterized as the patrimonial,” i.e, an organization on the 
model of the household The part played by money economy 
was small, and it is noticeable that the revenues were collected 
by the monarch’s servants, the farming out of taxes being 
completely unknown. Tribute, however, was paid by subject 
communities as a whole, and was collected by them for trans- 
mission to the conquerors. 

A much higher stage was reached in the financial methods 
of the Greek states, or more correctly speaking of Athens, the 
best-known specimen of the class. Instead of the 
comparatively simple expedients of the barbarian 
monarchies, as indicated above, the Athenian city 
state by degrees developed a rather complex revenue system. 
Some of the older forms are retained. The city owned public 
land which W'as let on lease and the rents were farmed out by 
auction. A specially valuable property of Athens was the 
possession of the silver mines at Laurium, which were worked on 
lease by slave labour. The produce, at first distributed amongst 
the citizens, w'as later a part of the state income, and forms the 
subject of some of the suggestions respecting the revenue in 
the treatise formerly ascribed to Xenophon. I'he reverence 
that attached to the precious metals caused undue exaltation 
of the services rendered by this property. 

One of the characteristics of the ancient state was its extensive 
control over the persons and property of its citizens. In respect 
to finance this authority was strikingly manifested in the 
burdens imposed on w^ealthy citizens by the requirements of the 
“ liturgies ” (Aftroepytat), which consisted in the provision of 
a chorus for theatrical performances, or defraying the expenses 
of the public games, or, finally, the equipment of a ship, “ the 
trierarchy,” whit'h was economically and politically the most 
important. Athenian statesmanship in the time of Demosthenes 
was gravely exercised to make this form of contribution more 
effective. The grouping into classes and the privilege of exchang- 
ing property, granted to the contributor against any one whom 
he believed entitled to take his place, arc marks of the defective 
economic and financial organization of the age. 

Amongst taxes strictly so called were the market dues or tolls, 
which in some cases approximated to excise duties, though in 
their actual mode of levy they w'cre closely similar to the octrois 
of modern times. Of greater importance were the customs 
duties on imports and exports. These at the great period of 
Athenian history were only 2 %. The prohibition of export 
of corn was an economic rather than a financial provision. In 
the treatment of her subject allies Athens was more rigorous, 
general import and export duties of 5 % being imposed on their 
trade. The high cost of carriage, and the need of encouraging 
commerce in a community relying on external sources for its 
food supply, help to explain the comparatively low rates adopted. 
Neither as financial nor as protectiv e expedients were the custom 
duties of classical societies of much importance. 

Direct taxation received much greater expansion. A special 
levy on the class of resident aliens (/x€tolkiov)j probably 
paralleled by a duty on slaves, w^as in force. A far more important 
source of revenue was the general tax on property (etV</>o/}a), 
which according to one view existed as early as the time of Solon, 
made it a part of his constitutional system. Modern 
inquiry, however, tends towards the conclusion that it was under 
the stress of the Peloponnesian War that this impost was intro- 


duced (428 B.C.). At first it was only levied at irregular intervals ; 
afterwards, in 378 B.c., it became a permanent tax based on 
elaborate valuation under which the richer members paid on a 
larger quota of their capital ; in the case of the wealthiest class 
the taxable quota was taken as one-fifth, smaller fractions being 
adopted for those belonging to the other divisions. The assess- 
ment (TifxrjfjLa) included all the property of the contributor, 
whose accuracy in making full returns was safeguarded by the 
right given to other citizens to proceed against him for fraudulent 
under-valuation. A further support was provided in the reform 
of 378 B.c. by the establishment of the symmories, or groups 
of tax-paying citizens ; the wealthier members of each group 
being responsible for the tax payments of all the members. 

The scanty and obscure references to finance, and to econornic 
matters generally, in classical literature do not elucidate all the 
details of the system ; but the analogies of other countries, e g. 
the mode of levying the iaille m i8th-centiiry France and the 
“ tenth and fifteenth ” in medieval England, make it tolerably 
plain that in the 4th century B c the Athenian state had developed 
a mode of taxation on property which raised those questions of 
just distribution and effective valuation that present themselves 
in the latest tax systems of the modern world. Taken together 
with the liturgies, the “ eisphora ” placed a very heavy burden 
on the wealthier citizens, and this financial pressure accounts 
in great part for the hostility of the rich towards the democratic 
constitution that facilitated the imposition of graduated taxation 
and super-taxes — to use modern terms —on the larger incomes 
The normal yield of the properly tax is reported as 60 talents 
(£14,400); but on special occasions it reached 200 talents 
(£48,000), or about onc-sixth of the total receipts. 

On the administrative side also remarkable advances were 
made by the entrusting of military expenditure to the “ generals,” 
and in the 4th century b.c. by the appointment of an admini- 
strator whose duty it was to distribute the revenue of the state 
under the directions of the assembly. The absence of settled 
public law and the influence of direct clemocracy made a complete 
ministry of finance impossible. 

The Athenian “ hegemony ” in its earlier and later phases 
had an important financial side. The confederacy of Delos 
made provision for the collection of a revenue (</>o^jos) from the 
members of the league, which was employed at first for defence 
against Persian aggression, but aftcTwards was at the disposal 
of Athens as the ruling state. The annual collection of 460 
talents (£110,400) shows sufficiently the magnitude of the league. 

Too little is known of the financial methods of the other 
Greek states and of the Macedonian kingdoms to allow of any 
definite account of their position. In the latter, particularly 
in Egypt, the methods of the earlier rulers probably survived. 
Their finance, like their social life generally, exhibited a blending 
of Hellenic and barbarian elements. The older land-taxes were 
probably accompanied by import dues and taxes on property. 

In the infancy of the Roman republic its revenues were of 
the kind usual in such communities. The public land yielded 
receipts which may indifferently be regarded as rents 
or taxes ; the citizens contributed their services or 
commodities, and dues were raised on certain articles coming 
to market. With the progress of the Roman dominion the 
financial organization grew m extent. In order to meet the 
cost of the early wars a special contribution from property 
(trihutum ex censu) was levied at times of emergency, though it 
was m some cases regarded as an advance to he repaid when 
the occasion of expense was over. Owing to the great military 
successes, and the consequent increase of the other sources of 
revenue, it became feasible to suspend the inbuiiim in 167 B.c , 
and it was not again levied till after the death of Julius Caesar. 
From this date the expenses of the Roman state “ were un- 
disguisedly supported by the taxation of the provinces.” 
Neither the state monopolies nor the public land in Italy afforded 
any appreciable revenue. The other charges that affected Italy 
were the 5 % duty on manumissions, and customs dues on sea- 
borne imports. But with the acquisition of the important 
provinces of Sicily, Spain and Africa, the formation of a tax 
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system based on the tributes of the dependencies became possible. 
To a great extent the pre-existing forms of revenue were retained, 
but were gradually systematized. In legal theory the land of 
conquered communities passed into the ownership of the Roman 
state ; in practice a revenue was obtained through land taxes 
in the form of cither tithes {decumae) or money payments 
{stipendia). To the latter were adjoined capitation and trade 
taxes (the iribuitim capttis:). For pasture land a special rent 
was paid In some provinces {e g. Sicily) payment in produce 
was preferred, as affording the supply needed for the free 
distribution of corn at Rome. 

The great form of indirect taxation consisted in the customs 
dues (portoria), which were collected at the provincial boundaries 
and varied in amount, though the maximum did not exceed 5 %. 
Under the same head were included the town dues (or octrois). 
Further, the local administration was charged on the district 
concerned, and requisitions for the public service were frequently 
made on the provincial communities. Supplies of grain, ships 
and timber for military use were often demanded. 

The methods of levy may be regarded as an additional tiix. 

Vexation,” as Adam Smith rcniarks, though not strictly 
speaking expense, is certainly equivalent to the expense at which 
every man would be willing to redeem himself from it ” ; and 
the Roman system was extraordinarily vexatious. From an 
early date the collection of the taxes had been farmed out to 
companies of contractors {societates vcctigales)^ who became a 
by-word for rapacity. Being hound to pay a stated sum to the 
public authorities these pubheant naturally aimed at extracting 
the largest possible amount from the unfortunate provincials, 
and, as they belonged to the Roman capitalist class, they were 
able to influence the provincial governors. Undue claims on the 
part of the tax collectors were aggravated by the extortion of 
the public ofik lals. The defects of the financial organization 
were a serious influence in the complex of causes that brought 
about the fall of the Republic. 

One of the reasons that induced the subject populations 
to accept with pleasure the establishment of the Empire was the 
improvement in financial treatment that it secured. The corrupt 
and uneconomical method of farming out the collection of the 
revenue was, to a groat extent, replaced by collection through 
the officials of the imperial household. The earlier Roman 
treasury {acrariiim) was formally retained for the receipt of 
revenue from the senatorial provinces, but the officials were 
appointed by the Princeps and became gradually mere municipal 
officers. The real centre of finance was the jiscus or imperial 
treasury, which was under the exclusive control of the ruler 
(“ res fiscalcs,” says Ulpian, quasi propri.ie ct privatac principis 
sunt ”), and was administered by officials of his household. 
Under the Republic the Senate had been the financial authority, 
with the Censors as finance ministers and the Quaestors as 
secretaries of the treasury. Never very precise, this system in 
the 1st century n.c. fell into extreme decay. By means of his 
freedmen the emperor introduced the more rigorous economy 
of the Roman household into public finance. The census as a 
method of valuation was revived ; the important and productive 
land taxes were placed on a more definite footing ; while, above 
all, the substitution of direct collection by state officials for the 
letting out by auction of the tax-collection to the companies 
of publtcam was made general. Thus some of the most valuable 
lessons as to the normal evolution of a system of finance arc to 
he learned in this connexion. Of equal, or even greater moment 
is the failure of the administrative reforms of the Empire to 
secure lasting improvement, a result due to the absence of 
constitutional guarantees. I'he close relation between finance 
and general policy is most impressively illustrated in this failure 
of benevolent autocracy. 

Viewed broadly, the financial resources of the earlier Empire 
were obtained from (i) the public land alike of the state and the 
Princeps ; (2) the monopolies, principally of minerals ; (3) the 
land tax ; (4) the customs ; (5) the taxes on inheritances, on 
sales and on the purchase of slaves {vecitgalia). One result 
of the establishment of the Principate was the consolidation of 
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the public domain. The old public land ” in Italy had nearly 
disappeared; but the royal possessions in the conquered provinces 
and the private properties of the emperor became ultimately 
a part of the property of the Iiscus. Such land was let either 
on five-year leases or in perpetuity to coloni. Mines were also 
taken over for public use and worked by slaves or, in later times, 
by convict labour. The tendency towards state monopoly 
became more marked in the closing days of the Empiie, the 4th 
and sth centuries a d. Perhaps the most comprelu nsive of the 
fiscal reforms of the Empire was the reconstRU tion of the land 
tax, based on a census or (to ti^e the krench tcim) cadastre, in 
which the area, the modes of culti\cilion and the estimated 
productiveness of each holding w'cre stated, the average of ten 
preceding years being taken as the standard. After the recon- 
struction imder Diodelian at the end of the 3rd eentiii*)' A.i)., 
fifteen years (the iiiditho ) — though probably used as early as 
the time of Hadrian — was recognized as the period for revalua- 
tion. With the growing nee^ds of the state this taxation beiatne 
more rigorous and was one of the great giic\anres of the po|)ula- 
tion, es[)ee Lilly of the sections tliat weie declining in status and 
passing into the condition of \ illenage. '\ he portoria. or customs, 
received a better oiganization, though tlie varMug latcs for 
different provinies continued. By degrees the older maximum 
of 5 was exceeded, until in the 4tli century 12!^),, was in 
some cases lexied. lAen at this Higher late the iacilities for 
trade were greater than in medie\al or (until the revolution in 
transport) modern times. In spite of certain prejudices against 
the import of luxiiru's and the export of gold, thcic is little 
indication of the influence of meraintilist or protectionist ideas. 
'J'he nearest apf)roach to excise was the duty of i all sales, 
a tax that in Cjihbon’s words “has eser been the occasion of 
clamour and discontent.” The higher charge of 4^0 on the 
purchase of slaves, and the still hea^ icr 5 % on successions after 
death, were likewise established at the beginning of the Empire 
and specially applied to the full citizens. Escheats and lapsed 
legacies (caduca) were further miscellaneous sources of gain to 
the state. 

Taken as a whole, the financial system of Imperial Rome 
shows a very high elaboration m form. The palnmomum, 
the irihuia ^iid the vcctigaha are divisions parallel to the domatney 
the contributions direcies and the contributions tndirecies of 
modern French administration ; or the English “ non-tax 
revenue, inland revenue and “customs and excise.” The 
careful regulations given in the Codes and the Digest show the 
observ^ance of technical conditions as to assessment and account- 
ing. In substance and spirit, howc\cr, Roman finance W'as 
essentially backward. Without altogether accepting Merivale’s 
judgment that “their principles of finance were to the last rude 
and unphilosophical,” it may be granted that Roman states- 
men never seriously faced the questions of just distribution and 
maximum productiveness in the tax system. Still less did they 
perceive the connexion between these two aspects of finance 
Mechanical unitormity and minute regulation are inadequate 
substitutes for obscrv^ancc of the canons of equality, certainty 
and economy in the operation of the tax svstem. Whether 
(as has been suggested) an Adam Smith in pow’er could have 
sav^ed the Empire is doubtful ; but he would certainly have 
remodelled its finance. The most glaring fault was plainly 
the undue and increasing pressure on the productive classes. 
Each century saw heavier liurdens imposed on the actual workers 
and on their employers, while expenditure was chiefly devoted 
to unproductive purposes. The distribution was also unfair as 
between the different territorial divisions. The cajiital and 
certain provincial tow'iis were favoured at the expense of the 
provinces and the country districts. Again, the cost of collection, 
though less than under the famning-out system, was far too 
great. Some alleviation was indeed obtained by the apportion- 
ment of contributions amongst the districts liable, leaving to 
the community to decide as it thought best between its members. 
The allotment of the land-tax to units (juga) of equal value 
whatever might be the area, was a contrivance similar in 
character. 
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The gradual way in which the several provinces were brought 
under the general tax system, and the equally gradual extension 
of Roman citi/enship, account further for iJie irregultirity and 
increased weight of the taxes , as the absence of publicity and 
the growth of autocracy explain the sense of oppression and the 
hopelessness of resistance so vividly indicated ui tlie literature 
of the later Empire. I’ixemptu ns at first granted to the 
citizens were remoi ed, while the cost of local government which 
continually increosefl was placed on the middle-class of the 
towns as represented by the decurwnes, or members of the 
municipalities. 

The fact that no ingenuity of modern research has been able 
to construct a real budget of expenditure and receipt for any 
part of the long centuries of the Empire is significant as to the 
secrecy that surrounded the finances, especially in the later 
period For at the beginning of the pnncipatc Augustus seems 
to have aimed at a complete estimate of tlie financial situation, 
though this may be regarded as due to the influence of the freer 
republican ttailitions which the reverence that soon attached 
to the emperor’s dignity completely extinguished. 

In addition to its value as illustrating the difificulties and 
defects that beset the development of a complex financial 
organization from the simpler forms of the-city and the provmce, 
Roman finance is of specitU importance in consequence of ite 
place as supplying a model or rather a guide for the administrar 
tion of the states that arose on its ruins. The barbarian invaders, 
though they were accustomed to contributions to their chieib 
and to the payment of commodities as tributes or as penalties, 
had no aicquaintance with tlie working of a regular syvStem of 
taxation. The more astute rulers utilued the machinery that 
they inherited from the Roman govecoment. Under the Franks 
the land-tax and the provinciiil customs continued as forms of 
revenue, while beside them the gifts, and court fees of Teutonic 
origiii took their place. Similar conditions.appeor in Theodoric's 
administration of Italy. Ihe maintenanee of Roman forms and 
terms is prominent in fiscal administration* But institutions 
that have lost their life and animating spirit can Imrdly be 
preserved for any length of time. All over western Europe the 
elaborate devices of the aetisus and tlie stations for the collection 
of customs crumbled away ; taxation as such disappeared, 
through the hostility of the clergy mid the exemptions accorded 
to powerful subjocte. This process of disintegration spread out 
over centuries. The efforts made fisom time to time by vigorous 
rulers to enforce the clianges that remained legally due, proved 
quite inesffectual to restore the older fiscal system. The final 
result was a complete transformation of the ingredients of 
revenue. The cliaracter of the change may be best indicated 
as a substitution of private claims for public righte. Thus, the 
land-tax disvcpi^ors in the 7th century and only comes into 
notice in the <)th century in the shape of private customary 
dues. The customs duties become the tolls and transit cliarges 
levied by local potentates on the diminishing trade of tlie earlier 
middle ages. This revolution is in accordance with — indeed it 
is one side of — the movement towards feudoliwn which was the 
great feature of this period. Finance is esseatkilly a ^Mtoifublu 
law and adininietr«^tion. It oould, therefore, hold no prominent 
place in' a condition of society which hardly recognized the state, 
as distinct from the meml^rs of the community, united by feudal 
ties* The same conception may be expressed in another way, 
nr. by the stiStement that the kingdoms which succeeded the 
Roman Empire were organized on the patrimonial basis {^,e. the 
revenues p^sed into the handa of the king w, rather, his domestic 
officials), and thus in fact returned to the condition of pro- 
classical times. Notwithstanding the differing features in the 
several countries, retrogression is the common characteristic 
of European history from the 5th to the loth century, and it 
was from the ruder state that this decline created that the re- 
building of social and political organization had to be accom- 
plished* On the financial aide the work, as already suggested, 
was aided by the ideas and institutions inherited from the ^mim 
Empiire. This-iniluence was common to all the continental states 
and indirectly was felt even in England. Each of the great realms 


has, however, worked out its financial system on lines suitable 
to Its own particular conditions, which are best considered in 
connexion with the separate national histories. 

Running through the different national systems there are 
some common elements the result not of inheritance merely but 
still more of necessity, or at the lowest of similarity in environ- 
ment. Over and above the details of financial development 
there is a thread of connexion which requires treatment under 
Finance taken as a whole. As the great aim of this side of public 
activity is to secure funds for the momtcnance of the state’s life 
and working, the administration which operates for this end is the 
true nucleus of all national, finance. The first sign of revival 
from tlie catastrophe of the invasions is the reorganization of the 
Imperial household under Qmrlemagne with the intention of 
establishing a more exact collection of revenue. The later 
German empire of Otto and the Frederics ; the French Cai>etian 
monarchy and, in a somewhiit different sphere, the medieval 
Italian and German cities show the same movement. The 
treasury is the centre towards which the special receipts of the 
ruler or rulers should be brought, and from it the public wants 
should be supplied. Feudalism, as the antithesis of this orderly 
treatment, had to lie overthrown before national finance could 
become established Tlie development can be traced in tlie 
finiincial history of England, France and the German states , 
hut the advance in the French financial organization of the i5tli 
and 16th centuries affords the best illu.stration. The gradual 
unification operates on all the branches of finance, — expenditure, 
revenue, debt and methods of control. In respect to tlie first 
head there is a well-marked “ integration ” of the modes for 
meeting the cost of tlie public services. What were scmii-private 
iluties become public tasks, which, with the growing importance 
of ‘‘ money-economy,’’ have to be defrayed by state payments. 
Thu&, the creation of tlie standing army in France by diaries VII. 
marks a financial cliange of the first order. The English navy, 
though more gradually developed, is an equally good illustration 
tlie movement. All outlay by the state is brought into due 
co-ordination, and it becomes possible for con.stitutional govern- 
ment to sfupcrvise and direct it. This improvement, due to 
English initiative, has been adopted amongst the essential forms 
of financial administration on. the continent. The immense im- 
jHirtance of this view of puliUc expimditore as representing the 
consumption of tlie state in its unified condition is obvious , 
itiias affected, ior the most part unconsciously, the conception of 
all modern j>eQple5 as to the functions of the state and the right 
of tlie people to direct them. 

On the side of receipts a similtir unifying process has been 
accomplished. The almost universal separation between 
ordinary ” and “ extraordinary ” receipts, taxation being put 
under the latter hea^l, has completely ceased. It was, how- 
ever, the fundamental division for the early French writers on 
finance, and it survives for England as late as Blackstonc's Com- 
imniaries, 7 'he idea that the ruler possessed a normal iru’ome 
in certain rents and dues of a quasi-private character, which on 
emergency lie miglU supplement by calls on the revenues of his 
subjects, was a bequest oi feudalism, wliich gave way before the 
increasing power of the state. In order to meet the unified 
public wants, an equally unified public fund was requisite. The 
great economic changes which depreciated the value of the 
king’s domain contributed towards the result. Only by well- 
adjusted taxation was it possible to meet the public necessities. 
In respect to taxation also there has been a like course of re- 
adjustment. Separate charges, assigned for distinct purposes, 
have been taken into the national exchequer and come to form 
a part of the general, revenue. There has been— taking long 
periods— a steady absorption of special taxes into more general 
categories. The replacement of the four direct taxes by the 
income tajc in Franco,, as proposed in 1909^ is a very recent 
example. Equally impiortant is the growth of “ direct ” taxa- 
tion. As tax contributions have taken the places of the revenue 
from land and fees, so, it would seem, are the taxes cm com- 
modities likely to be replaced or at least excecded by the imposts 
levied on income as suchj in the shape either of income taxes 
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proper or of charges on accumulated wealth. The recent history 
of the several financial systems of the world is decisive on this 
point. A clearer perception of the conditions under which the 
effective attainnient of revenue is possible is another outcome of 
financial development. Security, and in particular the absence 
of arbitrary impositions, combined with convenient mode^^ of 
collection, have ajmc to be recognized as indispensable auviliarics 
in financial administration which further aims at the selection of 
really productive forms of charge. Unproductiveness is, accord^ 
ing to modern standards, the cardinal fault of any particular tax. 
How great has been the progress in these aspects Is best illustrated 
in the case of English finance, but both French and German 
fiscal history can supply many instructive examples. 

In a third direction the co-ordination of finance has been just 
as remarkable. Financial adjustment implies the conception of 
a balance, and this should be found in the relation of outlay and 
income. Under the pressure of war and other emergencies it has 
been found impossible to m«aintain tliis desirable equilibrium. 
But the use of the system of credit,. and the generui establishment 
of constitutional government, hav^a enabled tlic difficulty to be 
surmounted by the creation on a vast scale of national debts. 
Apart from the special problems that this sy^item of borrowing 
raises, there is the general one of its aid in making national 
finance continuous arul orderly, D/^tfioits can be transferred to 
tho capital account, aJid the country’s resources employed most 
usefully by repaying liaJ^ibLie^ Gontraeted in times of extreme 
need. 'I’ha growth of thia department, parallel with the general 
progress of finnnee, is significant of ita function. 

FitmUy, m^alLcountries though with diversitics^due to national 
peculiarities, the modes gf account anil.control have been brought 
into a more efectivo condition. Previous legislative sanction for 
both expenditure and receipts in. all their particular forms is 
absolutely necessary ; so is thorough scrutiny of tho actual 
application of the funds provided. Either by administrative 
survey or by judicial oxaminatioii care is taken to htm that tlicre 
has been no improper diversion from tho dssigned purpriscs. It 
is only when the varied systoms of financial organization are 
studied in their general beaiing, and with regard to wlmt may be 
called their frame-work, tliat their osacmrial resGroblaamc is 
thoroughly realized. Such a real underlying unity is the reason 
ancl juilification for regeu*ding public finance” as a dihtiuct 
subject of study and as an indapaudent division of pghUcal 
science. 

Local FimncBi’-^-rOxio of most ramaxkable features of 
modern financial development has beon the growth of the com- 
plementaiy system of local finance, which in extunt and complica- 
tion bids fair to rival that of the central auUxonty. Under the 
constraining power of tlia Blomaa- E.^ire the older city :>Utes 
were reduced to the position pf municipalities, and their financial 
administration l^iecame dependent on the control of Ure Empenor 
—as is abuiidantly illustrated in the norrespondence of Pliny and 
Trad an. After tlio foil of the Western Jianpire, a p*\rtiail< revival 
of city life, particularly ixt Italy and Gormaay, gave some scape 
for a return tfo the type of financa preaejuted by the Athenian 
state* FloPpnoe affords an instructive specimen; but the 
passage from foudaUsm to tho national state under the authority 
of moniwehy made the cities and country district^ piinta of a 
larger whole. It is m this conditiou ofs subordination that the 
finance of loqabties has boon framed and effectively organized. 
Though each state has adapted its- own methods, innuenced 

by historical eircumsUnoGs and by ideas of policy, there arc 
general rosemblanees that furnish material far scientific treat- 
ment and allow of isnpQBtoid.generalizationabeiug made. 

Amongst thyse the fir&t w be noticed is the essential suhQr4tm- 
Hon of local finanaq. Alike m expenditure, in forms of receipt, 
and in method^ of adninistratiow. tha contra! government has 
the right of directing and supervising tho wofik of municipal and 
provincial agencies. The modes employed are various,, but they 
all rest on tlije sovereignty of the state, whether 0Kercjsed»by the 
central officials or by the courts. A second characteristic is the 
predominance of the economic element rtt the several ta*?ks that 
local administrations have to perform, and the consequent , 


tendency to treat the charges of local finance as payments for 
services rendered, or, m the usual phrase, to apply the ” benefits ” 
prmcjple, in contrast to that of ** ability,” which rightly prevails 
in national finance. Over a great part of municipal administra- 
tion— particularly that engaged in supplying the needs of the 
individual citizens— the finance may he assimilated to that pf tl\e 
joint-stock company, with of course the necessary differences, 
viz. that the association is compulsory ; and that dividends ace 
paid, not in money, hut in social advantage. The great expansion 
m recent yeans of what is known as Municipal Trading has 
brought this aspect of local finance into prominence. Water 
supply, transport and lighting have become public services, 
requiring careful financial management, and still retaining traces 
of their earlier private character. 

Corresponding to the mainly economic nature of local ex- 
penditure there is the further limitation imposed on the side of 
revenue. Unlike the state in this, localities are limited in respect 
to the amount and form of their taxation. Several distinct 
influences combine to produce this result. The needs of the 
central government lead to its retention of the more profitable 
modes of procuring revenue. No modern country can surrender 
tluc chief direct and indirect taxes to the local ailministrations. 
Another luuiting condition is found in the practical impossiljiiiity 
of levying by local agencies such imposts as tho customs and the 
income-tax in their modern forms, llie elaborate machinery 
that ib requisite for covering tlie national area and secunng the 
revenue against loss caji only be provided by an authority that 
can deal with the whole terrrtor}\ Hence the very general 
limitation of local revenues to certain tj’pical forms. Though in 
some cases municipal taxation is imposed on commodities in the 
form of octrois or entr\^ duties — as ib notably the case in France — 
yet the prevailing tendency is towards the levy of direct charges 
on immovable property, which cannot escape by removal outside 
the tax junsiliction. Jn addition to these “ land ” and “ house ” 
taxes, the employment of licence duties on trades, particular!^' 
thobc tlut are m special need of supcixnsion, is a favourite 
method. Closely akin are the payments demanded for privileges 
to industrial undertakings gu'en as franchises,” very often m 
connexion with monopolies, e,g. gas-works and tramways. 
Over and above the peculiar revenues of local bodies there is the 
further resource — which emphasizes the subordinate position of 
local finance— of obtaining supplemental revenue from rite 
central treasury, either by taxes additional to the charges of the 
state, and' collected at the same time ; or by donations from its 
funds, in the shape of grants for special services, or assignments of 
certain parts of the state’s receipts. Great Britam, France and 
Prussia furnish good examples of these different modes of 
preserving local administration from financial collapse. 

The broad resemblance bebveen the bvo parts of the entire 

E ' m.of public finance is seen m another direction. To national 
there has been added a great mass of municipal and local 
indebtcdriess, which seems likely to equal, or even exceed in 
magnitude the liabilities of the central governments. But here 
aEo the essential limitations of the ncuer form are easily per- 
ceptible. The sovereignty of tlie state enables it to deal as- it 
thinks best with ll've puhfic creditor. In its methods of borrowing, 
in its plans for repayment, or, in extremity, in its po^ve^ of 
repudiation it is independent of external control. Local' debt on 
rite other hand can only be contracted under the sanction of the 
appropriate administrative organ of the state. The creditor has 
tho right of claiming the aid of the law against the defaulting 
municipality ; and the amounts, the terms, and the time of 
duration of local debt are supervised in order to prevent injustice 
to particular persons or improvidence with regard to the revonue 
and property of the local units. The chief reason fbr contracting 
local debt being the establishment of works that are, directly or 
indirectly^ reproductive, the governing conditions are evidently 
tobefound inthe character and probable yield ofithose businesses 
The principles of company investments are fuHy applicable: the 
creation of sinking-funds, the fi.xing the term of each loan to the 
time at which the return from its employment ceases, and the 
avoidance of flie formation of fictitious capi till; -become guiding 
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rules from u\is part of finance, and indicate the connexion with 
what the common lal world calls “ financial operations.” 

Finally, there is the same set of problems in respect to account- 
ing and control in local as in central finance. Though the 
materials are simpler, the need for a well-prepared budget is 
existent m the case of the (ity, county or department, if there is 
to be clear and iiccunitc financial management. Perhaps the 
greatest weakness of local finance lies in this direction. The 
public opinion that affects the national budget is unfortunately 
too often lacking 111 the most important towns, not excluding 
those in which political life is highly developed. 

BiBLioGRArnv — The English literature on finance is rather un- 
satisfactory . for ])iil)lic finance the availal)U‘ text-books are . 
Adams, S(iiiiiL' of I'niaiuc (New York, 1S98) , Bast.ible, Public 
Ftnamc (London, iS()2 , srd ed , igo^) , Daniels, Public Ftnanre 
(New Yoik, 18(10), aiul Plehn, Publu / luaiuc (3rd ed , New York, 
I9<;9). In Fiench, Leroy-Beaulieu, Trait' de la sneuce dcs finances 
(1S77 , 3rd td , 1 ()(j8), Is the standard woik. Tin Gciinan literature 
IS abundant Rowdier, *jth ed (edited by Geilacid, igoi , Waj^ner 
(4 volh ), iiKomplLte , Cohn (i88i>) and Elicl)cr^ (qth ed , igoS) 
ha\e piibhsbi'd voiks entith^d Fiaanzivis^enschait, dealing with 
all the asjiects ot st.ite finance F^or Greek financial Iii'»toiy lloikh, 
StaalshausluiUun’; dn AtJiaun (ed Frankcl, 1SS7), i^ still a standard 
work For Rome, Miojuinlt, Romi<iclie Staat^ceiivaltuni^^ \ol 11, 
and Hiimboi I, Ac 9 F ira 'ua ct la cowfitahihti^ fiitblKpic chc 7 la Pornain^^ 
are valuable CLoiiai;»‘''aii, Ih^toire de Vinifiot en Fiance (1876), 
gives the earlier de%{loomcnt ot Ficnch finance R 11 Patterson, 
Science of htnaiue (I omlon, 1S68), C S. I^Ieade, 7 Vics/ Finamc (1003), 
and E. Carroll, Pn.nifila and Piactice of Tinance^ deal with finance 
in the wider sense ot business transactions (C. F, B.) 

FINCH, FINCH-HATTON. This old English family has had 
many notable members,, and has contribuled in no small degree 
to the peerage. Sir 'ihomas Finch (d. 15^3), who was knighted 
for his share m suppi losing Sir T. Wyatt's insurrection against 
Queen ]Mary, w<is a sc'ldier of note, and was the son and heir of 
Sir William Fiiuh, who was knighted in 1513. He was the 
father of .Sir 3[o\ le Lmdi (d. 1614), w'ho was created a baronet 
m 1611, and whose widow Elizabeth (daughter of Sir Thomas 
Heneage) was created a peeress as countess of ^Maidstone in 1623 
and countess of W inchilsca in 1628 ; and also of Sir Henry 
Finch (1558-1625), whose son John, Baron Finch of Fordwich 
(1584-1660), Is separately noticed. Thomas, eldest son of Sir 
Moyle, succeeded his mother as first earl of W'mchilsca ; and 
Sir Heneage, the fourth son (d. 1631), was the speaker of the 
House of Commons, whose son Heneage (1621-1682), lord 
chancellor, was created earl of Nottingham m 1675. The latter's 
second son Heneage (164Q-1719) w’as created carl of Aylesford 
in 1714. The caildoms of Winchilsea and Nottingham became 
united in 1729, when the fifth earl of Winchilsea died, leaving 
no son, and the title passed to his cousin the second carl of 
Nottingham, the earldom of Nottingham having since then been 
held by the earl of W’liu hilsea. In 1826, on the death of the ninth 
earl of Winchilsea and fifth of Nottingham, his cousin George 
William Finch-Hatton succeeded to the titles, the additional 
surname of Hatton (since held in this line) having been assumed 
in 1764 by his father under the will of an aunt, a daughter of 
Christopher, Viscount Hatton (1632-1706), whose father was 
related to the famous Sir Christopher Hatton. 

FINCH OF FORDWICH, JOHN FINCH, Baron (1584-1660), 
generally knovsn as Sir John Finch, English judge, a member 
of the old family of Finch, was born on the 17 th of September 
1584, and was called to the bar in 1611. He was returned to 
parliament for Canterbury in 1614, and became recorder of the 
same place in 1617. Having attracted the notice of Charles L, 
who visited Canterbury in 1625, and was received tvith an address 
by Finch in his capacity as lecorder, he was the following year 
appointed king’s counsel and attorney-general to the queen and 
was knighted. In 1628 he was elected speaker of the House of 
Commons, a post which he retained till its dissolution in 1629. 
He was the speaker who was held down in his chair by Holies 
and others on the occasion of Sir John Eliot’s resolution on 
tonnage ancl poundage. In 1634 he was appointed chief justice of 
the courtop common pleas, and distinguished himself by the active 
zeal with which he upheld the king’s prerogative. Notable 
also was thetjjp^^lity which characterized his conduct as chief 


justice, particularly in the cases of William Pr>mne and Johi 
Langton. He presided over the trial of John Hampden, wh^ 
resisted the payment of ship-money, and he was chiefly rc 
sponsible for the decision of the judges that ship-money wa 
constitutional. As a reward for his services he was, in 1640 
appointed lord keeper, and was also created Baron Finch o 
Fordt\ ich. He had, however, become so unpopular that one 0 
the fiist acts of the Long Parliament, which met in the saiTi< 
year, was his impeachment. He took refugi' m Holland, but hac 
to sutler the sequestration of his estates. When he was allow e( 
to return to England is uncertain, but in 1660 he W'as one of th( 
commissioners fur the trial of the regicides, though he docs no 
appear to have taken much part in the proceedings. He die( 
on the 27th of November 16O0 and w^as buried in St IVlartin’ 
church, near Canterbury, his peerage becoming extini t. 

See Foss, Lives of the Judges ; Campbell, Lives of the Chief Justue^ 

FINCH (Gcr. Fink^ Lat. Frnn^illa), a name ajifilied (bu 
almost ahvays in composition — as bull finch, chafilnch. goldfindi 
hawfinch, Szc ) to a great many small buds of the order Passens 
and now pretty generally accepted as that of a group or famil) - 
the Frtngillidae of most ornithologists. Vet it is one the exten 
of which must be regarded as being imrertain. I\Iany waiter 
have included in it the buntings (Emhei nrclac), though the^( 
seem to be quite distinct, as well as the larks {Alaitdidac), th 
tanagers (Taiiagrn/ac), and the weaver- birds (Ploceidac) 
Others have separated from it the crossbills, under the title 0 
LoxiidaCy but without due cause. The difficulty which at thi 
time presents itself in regard to the limits of the Fung/ll/da^ 
arises from our ignorance of the anatomical features, especially 
those of the head, possessed by many exotic forms. 

Taken as a whole, the finches, concerning which no reasonabf 
doubt can exist, are not only little birds with a hard bill, aclaptec 
in most cases for shelling and eating the various seeds that forn 
the ( hi(‘f portion of their diet when adult, but they appear to h 
mainly forms which predominate m and are highly characteristK 
of the Palaearctic Region ; moreover, though some are founc 
elsewhere on the globe, the existence of but very few' in the 
Notogacan hemisphere can as yet be regarded as certain. 

But even with this limitation, the separation of the iindoubtei 
FnngilUdae ^ into groups is a dilficulL task. Were we merely 
to consider the superficial character of the form of the bill, th( 
genus Loxta (in its modern sense) would be easily divided no 
only from the other finches, but from all other birds. Ihe bird 
of this genus — the crossbills- when their other characters an 
taken into account, prove to be intimately allied on the one hanc 
to the grosbeaks (Pimcola) and on the other through the redpoll 
[Aegioihus) to the linnets {Ltnoia) — if indeed these two can bi 
properly separated. The linnets, through the genus Leucositde 
lead to the mountain-finches (Monttlmigtlla), and the n'dpoll 
through the .siskins {Chrysomitns) to the goldfinches (Carduclis) 
and these last again to the hawfinches, one group of whid 
{Coccothraustcs) is apparently not far distant from the diaffinche- 
{Fringtlla proper), and the other {Hes peri phono) seems to b( 
allied to the greenfinches (Ligurinns). Then there is the groiq 
of serins {Sermus), to which the canary belongs, that one is ir 
doubt whether to refer to the vicinity of the greenfinches or lha 
of the redpolls. The mountain-finches may be regarded a: 
pointing first to the rock-sparrows (Petronia) and then to thi 
true sparrows (Passer) ; while the grosbeaks pass into many 
varied forms and throw out a very well marked form — tin 
bullfinches (Pyrrhula). Some of the modifications of the family 
are very gradual, and therefore conclusions founded on then 
are likely to be correct ; others are further apart, and the linki 
which connect them, if not altogether missing, can but be 
surmised. To avoid as much as possible prejudicing the casi' 
we shall therefore take the different groups of Fringilltdae whicl 
it is convenient to consider in this article in an alphabet ica 
arrangement. 

Of the Bullfinches the best known is the familiar bird (Pyrrhxdt 

^ About 200 species of these have been described, and perhaps 1 5c 
may really exist. 
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europaea). The varied plumage of the cock— hii> bright led 
breast and his grey back, set off by his coal-black head and quills 
— naturally attractive; while the facility with which he 
i^ tamed, with his engaging disposition in confinement, makes 
him a popular cage-bird, — to say nothing of the fact (which 
in the opinion of so many adds to his charms) of his readily 
learning to “ pipe a tunc, or some bars of one. By gardeners 
the bullfinch has long been legardcd as a deadly enemy, from its 
undoubted destruction of the buds of fiuit-trees in sfiring-time, 
though whether the destruction is really so much of a detriment 
is by no means so undoubted. Northern and eastern Europe 
is inhabited by a larger form (P. majnr)^ which diJers in nothing 
but size and more \ivid tints from that which is common in the 
British Isles and western Europe. A very distinct species (P. 
vuirDia), remarkalilc for its dull coloration, is pc'culiar to the 
Azores, and several others are found in Asia from tlie Himalaya'^ 
to Japan. A bullfinc h (P. rassnn) has been cliscov erc'd in Alaska, 
being the first iccognition of this genus in the New World. 

The (Anary (Serinus cunanus) is indigenous to the islands 
V'hcnce it takes its name, as well, apparently, as to the neighbour- 
ing groups of the Madeiras and Az(jres, in all of which it abounds. 
It Stems to have been imported into ivurope at least as early 
as the first half of the i^th centurv,^ and has since become the 
cc/mmonesf of cage-birds. The wild stock is of an olive-green, 
mottled with dark brow'n above, and greenish-yellow beneath. 
All the bi ighl-hued examples wc now see in captivity have been 
induced l)y carefully breeding from any ciiance varieties that 
have shown themselves ; and not only the colour, hut tlic build 
and statiiie of the bird hav'c in this manner beem greatly modified. 
The ingenuity of “ the fanc'v,” which might seem to have ex- 
hausted itself in the pioductiun of topknots, feathered feet, 
and so forth, has brought about a still further change from the 
original type. It has bexm found that by a partic'ular treatment, 
in which the mixing of large quantities of vegetable colounng 
agents with the food plays an important part, the ordinary 
“ canary yellow ” may be intensified so as to verge upon a 
more or less brilliant flame colour.^ 

Very nearly resembling the canary, but smaller in size, is the 
Serin {Serinus Jinriidafiiis), a species which not long since was 
very local in Europe, and chiefly known to inhabit the countries 
bordering on the Mediterranean. It has pushed its way towards 
the north, and has even been several times taken in England 
(Yarrell’s Brit. Birds, ed. 4, ii. pp. 111-116). A closely allied 
species {S. canomeus) is peculiar to Palestine, 

The Chaflinches arc regarded as the type-form of Friugilltdae. 
The handsome and sprightly FringiUa codebs ^ is common 
throughout the whole of Europe, Conspicuous by his v ariegated 
plumage, his peculiar call note and his glad song, the cock is 
almost everywhere a favmurite. In Algeria the British chaflrinch 
is replaced by a closely allied spei ies {F. spodogema), while in 
the Atlantic Islands it is represented by two others {F. iiniillon 
and F. teydea) — all of which, while possessing the general appear- 
ance of the European bird, are clothed in soberer tints.''’ Another 

^ The earliest published description seems to be that of Gesner in 
1555 [Out, p 234), but he had not seen the bud, an account of which 
vv.is communicated to him by Raphael Seiler ot Augsburg, undei the 
name of Suckcruo^eU. 

“ See also The Canary Book, by Robert L Wallace , Canaries and 
Cage DttUs, by W. A. Blackston , and Darwin’s Animats and Plants 
undei Domestu ation, vol i p. 295. An excellent monograph on tlie 
wild l)ird 1*=! that by Dr Carl Hollo {Jouin fill Oiiu, 185S, pp 1 25-151) 

This fancitul trivial name was given bv Emnaciis on the sup- 
position (which later obsers ations do not entimlv confirm) that m 
Swctlcn llie hens of the species migrated southw.ard m autumn, 
leaMUg the cocks to lead a celibate hie tiU spung It is certain, 
hovvvvcr, that in some localities the sexes live apart diuine the 
vvintoi 

■* call-note, which to many cars sounds like “ pink " or 

“ spmk,” not only giv'es the bird a name in manv parts of Rntain, 
but is also obviously the origin of the German 1 'ink and tlu’ English 
Finch Ihe i-imilar Celtic form Pmr is said to ha\'C given rise to the 
T,o\v Latin Puuia, and thence come the Italian Phicione, the Spanish 
Pinson, and the French Pinion 

This is ('specially the ease with F tc\Hlea of the Canarv’’ Islands, 
which fioin Its dark colouim" and large size forms a kind of parallel 
to the Azoican Pyrrhula murina. 
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species of true Fringilla is the brambling (F. montifrmgilla), 
which has its home ui the birch forests of northern Europe and 
Asia, whence it yearly proceeds, often in flocks of thousands, 
t(j pass the winter in more southern countries. This bird is 
still moie beautifully coloured than the chaffinch — especiallv- 
in summer, when, the brown edges of the feathers lx?ing shed, it 
presents a rich combination of black, white tand orange. Even 
in winter, however, its diversified plumage is suflicientlv sinking. 

With the exception of the single species of bullfinch alrcarly 
noticed as occurring in Aki^ka, all the above forms iT finches 
are peculiar to the Ikalacaidir Region. (\ N ) 

FINCHLEY, an urban district in the Hornsey parliamentaiv 
div ision of Middlesex, England, 7 m. N.W . of St Paul's cathedral. 
London, on a branch of the Gieat Northern raihva). Poi) 
(1891) 16,647 ; (1901) 22,120. A pait, adjoining IJighgatc on 
the north, lies at an cU'vation between 300 and 400 ft., w'hilc a 
portion in the Church End district lies lower, in the vallcv of 
the Dcjllis Brook. Ihe pkxisant, health) situaticm has caused 
Finchlev to become a populous residential district Fmchlev 
Common was formerly one of the most notorious resorts of higli- 
waymen near London ; tlie Great Xc^rth Road crossed it, and 
It was a haunt of Dick Turpin and Jack Sheppard, and was 
still dangerous to cross at niglit at the close of the iSth centurv . 
Sheppard was captured in this neighliourhood in 1724. The 
Common has not been preserved from the builder. In 1O60 
George Monk, marching on Londc.'ii iinincdiately lx fore the 
Restoration, made Ins camp on the Common, and in 1745 a 
regular and v’oluntccr force encamped here, prepared to resist 
the Pretender, who was at Derbv . 'ihe gathering of this force 
inspired Hogarth's famous picture, the “March of the Guards 
to Finchlev/’ 

FINCK,' FRIEDRICH AUGUST VON (1718-1766), Prussian 
soldier, was born at Streliu in 1718. He first saw' active serv ire 
in 1734 on the Rhine, as a member cM the suite of Duke Anton 
Uhicli of ikunswirk-Wolfenbuttel. Soon after this he trans- 
ferred to the Austrian scrv ice, and thence went to Russia, where 
he served until the fall of his patron Marshal Munnich put an end 
to his prospects of advancement. In 1742 he went to Berlin, and 
Frederick the Great made him his aide-de-camp, with the rank of 
major. Good^service brought him rapid promotion in the Seven 
Years’ War, After the battle of Kolin (June i8th, 1757) he was 
made colonel, and at the end of 1757 major-general. At the 
beginning of 1759 Finck l:>ecame lieutenant-general, and in this 
rank commanded a corps at the disastrous battle of Kunersdorf, 
where he did good service both on the field of battle and 
(Frederick having in despair handed over to him the command) 
m the rail) mg of the beaten Prussians. Later in the year he 
fought in concert with General Wunsch a widespread combat, 
called the action of Korbitz (Sept. 21st) in which the Austrians and 
the contingents of the minor states of the Empire were sharply 
defeated. For this action Frederick gav e Finck the BLk k Eagle 
(Seyfarth, Beilagen, ii. 621-630). But the subsequent catastrophe 
of Maxen (see Seven Years' War) aiiruptly put an end to Finck’s 
activ’c career. Dangerously exposed, and with inadequate forces, 
Finck received the king's positiv e order to march upon Maxen 
(a village in the Pirna region of Saxony). Unfortunately for 
himself the general dared not disobey his master, and. cut off by 
greatly superior numbers, wab forced to surrender with some 
11,000 men (21st Nov. 1759). After the peace, Frederick sent 
him before a court-martial, which sentenced him to be cashiered 
and to suffer a term of imprisonment in a fortress. At the expir}’’ 
of this term Finck entered the Dani.sh service as general of 
infantry. He died at Copenhagen in 1766. 

He loft a work called Cidanhcn id n mihidiische Ccgcnstdnde 
(Berlin, 1788) Soo Denkwdidieknfcn dcr mihtaii^chcn (iCsrHnhaft, 
vol ii (Berlin, 1802- 180s), and the leport of the Finck coin! maitial 
in Zntschnit fih Kuv*tt, ]\'i<^enseh<ift and Gc^chichir dn. Kneges, pt. 
Si (Berlin, 1851) There cs a hie of Fmck m MS. in the library 
of the Groat General Staff 

FINCK, HEINRICH (d. r. 1519), German niusical composer, 
was probably horn at Bamberg, but nothing is certainly known 
cither of the place or date of his Inrth Between 1492 and 1506 
he was a musician in, and later possibly conductor of the court 
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orbhestm of successive kings of Poland at Warsaw. He held the 
'post of conductor at Stuttgart from 1510 till about 1519, in 
which year he probably died. His works, mostly part songs and 
other vocal compositions, show great musical knowledge, and 
amongst the early masters of the German school he holds a high 
position. They are found scattered amongst ancient and modern 
collections of son^s and other musical pieces (see R. Eitncr, 
BihL der Miisiksammeliverhe des j6. uvd ly. Jahrh.j Berlin, 1877). 
The library of Zv ickau posbcsses a work cbntaining a collection of 
fifty-five songs by Finck, printed about the middle of the i6th 
century. 

FINCK, HERMANN (1527-1558), German composer, the 
great-nephew of Heinrich Finck, was born on the 21st of March 
1527 in Pirna, and died at Wittenberg on the 28th of December 
1558. After 1553 he lived at Wittenberg, where he was organist, 
and there, in 1555, was published his collection of “ wedding 
songs.'’ Few details of his life have been preserved. His 
theoretical writing was good, particularly his obsciwations on the 
art of singing and of making ornamentations in song. His most 
celebrated work is entitled Praettea musica^ cxcnifda vartontin 
signornm, proportionumy et cannnum, judicium de toms ar quaedam 
de arte suaviter et artificiosc caniaudi cantiuens (Wittenberg, 
1556)* of great historic ^’alue, but very rare. 

FINDEN, WILLIAM (1787-1852), English line engraver, was 
bom in 1787. He served his apprenticeship to one James Mitan, 
but appears to have owed far more to the inlluence of James 
Heath, whose works he privately and earnestly studied. His 
first employment on his own account vas engra\ing illustrations 
for books, and among the most noteworthy of these early plates 
were Smirke’s illustrations to Don Quixote. His neat sl}le and 
smooth finish made lus pictures \ery attractuc and popular, and 
although he executed several large plates, his chief ivurk through- 
out his life was book illustration. His younger brother, Eduard 
Finden, worked in conjunttion uith him, and so much demand 
arose for their productions that ultimately a company of 
assi:)tants was engaged, and plates were produced in increasing 
numbers, their quality as works of art declining as their quantity 
rose. The largest plate executed by William Finden was the 
portrait of King George IV. seated on a sofa, after the painting b}' 
Sir Thomas Taiwrence. For this work he received two thousand 
guineas, a sum larger than had ever before been paid for an 
engraved portrait. Finden ’s next and happiest works on a large 
scale were the ‘‘Highlander’s Return" and the “Village Festival," 
after Wilkie. Later in life he undertook, in co-nperalion with his 
brother, aided by their numerous staff, the publication as well a^ 
the production of various galleries of engra\ings. The first of 
these, a senes of landscape and portrait illustrations to the life 
and works of Byron, appeared in 1833 and follo\Ving years, and 
was very successful. But by his Gallery of British Aft (in fifteen 
parts, 1838-1840), the most costly and best of these ventures, he. 
lost the fruits of all his former suipess. Finden ’.s lak undertaking 
was an engraving on a large scafc of Hilton's “ Crucifixion." The 
plate was bought by the Art Union for £1470. He died in London 
on the 20th of .September 1852. 

FINDLATER, ANDREW (1810-1885), Scottish editor, Was 
born in 1810 near Aberdour, Aberdeenshire, the son of a small 
farmer. By hard study in the evening, after his day’s work on 
the farm was finished, he qualified himself for entrance at 
Aberdeen University, and after graduating as M.A. he attended 
the Divinity classes with the idea of entering the ministry. In 
^^53 he began that Connexion with the finn of W. & R. C'hambers 
Which gave direction to hib subsequent activity. His first 
engagement was the editing of a revised edition of their Informa- 
tion far the In this capacity he gave evidence of 

qualities analfcquirements that marked him as a suitable editor 
for Chamber Enrvclopaedia, then projected, and his w'as the 
directing mind that gave it its character. Many of the more 
important articles \vere written by him. This work occupied him 
till 1868, an^ he afterwards edited a revised edition (1874). He 
also had cliarge of other publications for the same firm, and wrote 
regularly for the Scotsman, In 1864 he was made LL.D. of 
Aberdeen University, In 1877 he gave up active work for 


Chambers, but his .services were retained as consulting editor. 
He died in Edinburgh on the ist of January 1885. 

FINDLAY, SIR GEORGE (18^9-1893), English railway 
manager, was of pure Scottish descent, and was born at Rainhill, 
in Lancashire, on the 18th of May 1829. For some time he 
attended Halifax grammar school, but left at the age of fourteen, 
and began to learn practical masonry on the Halifax railway, 
upon which his father was then employed. Two years later he 
obtained a situation on the Trent Valley railway works, and 
when that line was finDhed in 1847 went up to London. There 
he was for a short time among the men employed in building 
locomotive sheds for the London & North-Western railway at 
Camden Town, and years afterwards, when he had become 
general manager of that railway, he w'as able to point out stones 
which he had dressed w'ith his own hands. For the next two or 
three years he was engaged in a higher capacity as supervisor 
of the mining and biickw^ork of the llarccastlc tunnel on the 
North Staffordshire line, and of the Walton tunnel on the 
Birkenhead, Lancashire Cheshire Junction railway. In 1850 
the charge of the construction of a section of the Shrewsbury 
& Hereford line was entrusted to him, and when the line was 
opc'ned for tralTic Brassey, the contra( tor, having determined 
to work it himself, installed him as manager. In tlie course 
of his duties ho w as brought for the first time into oflu lal relations 
with the London North-Western railway, which had under- 
taken to vork the Newport, Abergavenny k Hereford line, 
ancl he ultimately passed into the .scr\ ite of that company, when 
in 1862, jnintly with the Gicat Western, it leased the railway 
of which he was manager. In 1864 he was moved to Eiistun as 
geneial goods manager, m 1872 he became chief trafiic manager, 
and in 1880 he was appointed full general manage: ; this lust 
post he retained until his death, which c)C(Airre(l on the 26th 
of Manh 1893 at Edgware, Middlesex. He was knighted in 
1892. Sir George Eimllay was the author of a bt>ok on the 
Wot king and Matiagcmcni of an English Railway (London, i88c;), 
W'hirh eonlains a gicat deal of information, some of it not easily 
accessible to the general puldic, as to English railway practice 
about the year 1890. 

FINDLAY, JOHN RITCHIE (1824-1898), Scottish newspaper 
owner and philanthropist, was born at Arbroath on the 2isl of 
October 1824, and was educated at Edinlmrgh Universit\ . 
He entered first the publishing ofiice and then the editorial 
defiartmenl of the Siotsmany liccame a partner in the paper 
in 1868, and in 1870 inherited the greater part of the property 
from his great uncle, John Ritchie, the founder. The large 
increase in the influence and circulation of the paper was in 
a great measure due to his activity and direction, and it bi ought 
him a fortune, which he spent during his lifetime in public 
benefaction. He presented to the nation the Scottish National 
Portrait Gallery, opened in Edinburgh in 1889^ and costing 
over £70,000 ; and he contributed largely to the collections of 
the Scottish National Gallery. He held numerous ofiices in 
antiquarian, educational and charitable societies, showing his 
keen interest in these matters, but he avoided political office 
and refused the offer of a baronetcy. The freedom of Edinburgh 
was given him in 1896. He died at Aberlour, Banffshire, on the 
16th of October 1898. 

FINDLAY, a city and the county-seat of Hancock county, 
Ohio, U.S.A., on Blanchard’s Fork of the Auglaize river, about 
42 m. S. by W, of Toledo. Pop. (1890) 18,553 ; (1900) 17,613, 
of whom 1051 were foreign-born. It is serv^ l3y the Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St Louis, the Cincinnati, Hamilton & 
Dayton, the Lake Erie & Western, and the Ohio Central railways, 
ancl by three interurban electric railways. Findlay lie.s about 
780 ft. alx)ve sea-level on gently rolling ground. The c ity is the 
seat of Findlay College (co-ediicational), an institution of the 
Church of God, chartered in 1882 and opened in 1886; it has 
collegiate, preparatory, normal, commercial and theological 
departments, a school of expression, and a conservatory of 
music, ancl in 1907 had 588 students, the majority of wffiom were 
in the conservatory of music. Findlay is the centre of the 
Ohio natural gas and oil region, and lime and building stone 
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abound in the vicinity. Among manufactures are refine<l 
petroleum, flour and gnst-mill products, glass, boilersS, bneks, 
tile, pottery, bridges, ditching machines, carriages and furniture. 
The total value of the factory product in 1905 was S2, 92 ‘5.309, an 
increase of 73-6 % since 1900. I'he munK ipalify owns and 
operates the watcr*works. Findlay was laid out as a town in 
1821, was incorporated as a village in and was chartered 
as a city in 1890. The city was named in honour of Colonel 
James Findlay (r. 1775^1835), who built a fort here during the 
war of 18x2 , he served m this war under General VVillium 
Hull, and from 1825 to 1833 was a Democratic representati\e 
in Congress. 

FINE, a word which in all its senses goes back to (he Lat 
fiiiire, to bring to an end Thus m the common 

adjectival meanings of elegant, thin, subtle, excellent, reduced 
in si/e, &c., it is in origin equivalent to “ finished.” In the 
various substantival meanings in law, with W'hicli this article 
deals, the common idea underlying them is an end or final 
settlement of a matter. 

A fine, m the ordinary sense, is a pecuniary penalty inflicted 
for the less serious offences. Fines arc necessarily discretionary 
as to amount; but a maximum is generally fixed when the 
penalty is imposed by statute. And it is an old constitutional 
maxim that fines nui .1 not be umeasonaljle. In Magna Carta, 
c. TIT, it is ordained Liber homo non ameraeixtr pro parvo 
deluio msi hecundiim modum ipbius ddictt^ et pro magno deheto 
secundum magniiiuhnem dchcliJ^ 

The term is also applied to jkiyments made to the lord of a 
manor on the alienation of land held at cording to the custom 
of the manor, to ptiymcnts made by a lessee on a renewal of a 
lease, and to other similar pavments. 

Fine also denotes a fictitious suit at law, which plaved the 
jiart of a corweyaiue of landed property. “A fine,*’ Siivs 
Jilackstone, “ may lie desnibed to lie an amicable composition 
or agreemtMit of a suit, either actual or fictitious, by leave of 
the king or his justices, whereby the lands in (question become 
or are acknowledged to lie the right of one of the paities. In 
its original it was founded on an actual suit commenced at law 
for the recovciy of the pos:>tssion of land or other hereditaments ; 
and the possession thus gained by such composition was found 
to be so sure and effectual that fictitious actions were and 
continue to be every dav c'ommcnced tor the sake of obtaining 
the same security.” Freehold (‘states could thus be transferrecl 
from one jierson to another without the formal delivery of 
possession which was generally netrssary to a feolfment This 
is one of the oldest de\ ues of the law. A statute of 18 Fdw^ard 
I. describes it as the most solemn and satisfactory of securities, 
and gives a reason for Us name — “ Qui (piidcm finis sic \ocatur, 
CO (juod finis et consummatio omnium placitorum esse dehet, 
ct hac de causa providebatur.” The action was supposed to 
be founded on a breach of covenant ; ' the defendant, owning 
himself in the wTong,^ mak«s overtures of compromise, whicli 
are authonzed by the hcentia conenrdandi ; then followed the 
concord, or the compromise itself. These, then, w^ere the essential 
parts of the performance, which became efficient as soon as 
they were complete ; the formal parts were the noie^, or abstract 
of the proceedings, and the font of the fine, whic^ recited the 
final agreement. Fines were ,said to be of four kinds, according 
to the purpose they had in view, as, foi instance, to convey lands 
in pursuance of a covenant, to grant reversionary interest only, 
&c. In tiddition to the formal record of the proceedings, various 
statutes required other solemnities to be observed, the great 
object of whicIi was to give publicity to the transaction. Thus 
by statutes of Kichar<l I IT. and Henry VII. the fine had to be 
opimly read and proclaimed in court no less than sixtf'cn times. 
A statute of Elizabeth required a list of fines to be exposed m the 
court of common pleas and at assizes. The reason for these 
formalities was the high and important nature of the conv eyance, 
which, according to the act of Kdwanl I. above mentioned, 
‘‘ precludes not only those whicli are parties and privies to the 

^ Hcncc called coguizor ; the other party, the purchaser, is the 
cognuee^ 
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fin^‘ and their heirs, but all other persons in the world who are 
of full age, out of prison, of sound memory, and within the four 
seas, the day of the fine levied, unless they put in their rlmni 
on the foot of the fine within a year and a day ” This barring 
by fion-clatfn was abolished in the reign of Edward III., but 
restored with an extension of the time to fiv^e yc^ars in the reign 
of Henry VII. The (fleet of this statute, int(oitional according 
to lUackstone, unintended and brought about by judicial 
construction according to others, was that a tcniant-in-tail 
( oiild bai his issue by a fine. A statute of Henry VH I expressly 
ele( lares tins to be the law. Fines, along with th(‘ kindred 
fiction of rccov'cncs, w'cre abolished by the Fines and Recov'crics 
Act 1833, which substituted a deed enrolled in the court of 
chancery. 

Fines are so generally associated in legal phraseology wdth 
recoveries that it may not be inconvenient to desciibe tlie 
latter in the piesent place. A recovery was employed as a means 
for evading the strict law' of entail. The purchaser or alienee 
brought an action against the tenant-in-tail, alleging that he had 
no legal title to the land. The tenant-in-tail brcjught a third 
person into court, dedanng that lie had warranted his title, 
and praying that he might ])c ordered to defend the action 
This jierson was cafled the vouchee^ and he, after bav mg appeared 
to defend the action, takes himself out of the way. Judgment 
for the lands is given m favour of the* plaintiff ; and judgment to 
recover lands of equal value from the vouchee w'as given to the 
defendant, the tenant-in-lail. In a real action, such lands when 
rec'ovcred w'ould have fallen under tint settlement of entail ; 
but in the fictitious recovery the vouchee was a man of straw, 
and nothing w'as really recovered from him, while the lands 
of the tcnant-imtail vm re elTcctually conveycal to the successful 
plaintiff. A re^'overv (hffered from a fir(‘, as to form, in being 
an action earned through to the cr.d, wbdc a fine w'as settlecl 
by eompromis(‘, and r,s to rffert, hv f>arnng .dl reversions and 
remairdrrs in est ites tcil, wlnlc a fine harr.d thi issue only of 
the tenant, ('^ee aK(^ Fiio t vfxt , Pkoclam miox ) 

FINE ARTS, the name given to a whole group of human 
activities, which hav'e for their result wliat is collectively known 
as Fine Art Ihe arts which constitute the group arc the 
fiv’c greater arts of andutecturc, sculpture, jiainting, music and 
poetry, with a number of minor or subsidiarv arts, of which 
dancing and the drama are anions' the most ancient and universal. 
In antiquity the fine arts were not cx'phcitly named, nor even 
distinctly recognized, as a separate class In other modern 
languages besides English they are called by the equivalent 
name ot the beautiful arts (bd/c arh, beaux arts, sdibnc Kunsfc). 
The fine or beautiful arts then, it is usually ‘^aid, arc those amimg 
the arts of man which minister, not primarilv to his material 
necessities or conveniences, but to his love of beauty ; and it 
any art fulfils both these puqioscs at once, still as fulfilling the 
latter only is it called a fine art. Thus architecture, in so far as 
it provu’dcs shelter and arcomiiiodation, is one of the useful or 
mec'hanical arts, and one of the fine arts only in so far iis its 
stiuctuics impress or give pleasure by the aspect of strength, 
fitness, hamiony and proportion of paits, by disposition and 
contrast of light and shade, bv colour and enrichment, by vaiicty 
and relation of contouis, surfaces and interv^als. But this, 
the commonly accepted account of the matter, docs not reallv 
cover the ground. The idea conveyed by the words ‘^lo\e of 
beautv,” even stretthed to its widest, can hardly be made to 
indude the low of caricature and the grotesque ; and these arc 
admittedly inodes of fine art. Even the terrible, the painful, 
the squalid, the degraded, in a word cv’cry variety of the signifi- 
cant, can be so handled and interpreted as to be brought within 
the province of fine art. A juster and more inclusivT, although 
clumsier, account of the matter might put it IhcVt the fine arts 
are those among the arts of man which spnng from his impulse 
to do or make certain things in certain ways for the sake, fiist, 
of a special kind of pleaMiie, independent of direct utility, which 
it gives him so to do nr moke them, and next for the saEe of the 
kirnlred pleasure which he derives from witnessing or contem- 
plating them when thiw arc so done 01 made by others. 
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The nature of this impulse, and the scveial grounds of these 
pleasures, are subjects which have given rise to a formidable 
body of speculation and discussion, the chief phases of which 
will ire found summarized under the heading AESXHErich. 
In the present article wo have only to attend to the concrete 
processes and results of the artistic activities of man ; in other 
words, we shall sul^nit (i) a definition of fine art in general, 
(2) a definition and classification of the principal fine arts 
severally, (3) some obserwrtions on their historical development. 

I. Of Fine Art in General. 

According to the popular and established distinction between 
art and nature, the irlea of Art {q.v ) only includes phenomena 
Premedi- ^vhi^h man is deliberately the cause; while the 
tatioa idea of Nature includes all phenomena, both in man 
essential and in the world outside him, which take place without 
to art. forethought or studied initiative of liis own. Ait, 
accordingly, means every regulated operation or dexterity where- 
by we pursue ends w'hich we know’ beforehand , and it means 
nothing but such operations and dexterities. \\ hat is true of 
art generally is of course also true of the special group of the 
fine arts. One of the essential qualities of all art premedita- 
tion ; and w’hen Shelley talks of the sk\ lark's profuse strains 
of ^^unpremeditated ait,” he m effect lays cmphasi^> on the 
fact that it only by a metaphor that he uses the word art in 
this case at all ; he calL attention to that which (if the songs of 
birds are as instinctive as we suppose) precisely makes the 
difference between the skylark's outpoui mgs and his own. Wc are 
slow to allow the title of fine art to natural eloquence, to charm 
or dignity of manner, to delicacy and tact in social intercourse, 
and other such graces of life and conduct, since, although in any 
given case tliey may have l)een deliberately cultivated in early 
life, or even through ancestral generations, they do not produce 
their full effect until they are so ingrained as to have become 
unreflecting and spontaneous When the exigencies of a philo- 
sophic scheme lead some writers on aesthetics to include such 
acts or traits of beautiful and expressive behaviour among 
the deliberate artistic activities of mankind, we feel that an 
essential distinction is being sacrificed to the exigencies of a 
system. That distinction common parlance very justly observes, 
with its opposition of “ art to “ n.iture ” and its phrase of 
‘‘second nature” for those graces which have become so habitual 
as to seem instinctive, whether originally the result of discipline 
or not. When we see a person in all whose ordinary movements 
there are freedom and beauty, we put down the charm of these 
with good reason to inherited and inbred aptitudes of which 
the person has never thought or long since ceased to think, and 
could not still be thinking without spoiling -the charm by self- 
consciousness; and we call the result a gift of neture. But 
when we go on to notice that the same person is beautifully 
and appropriately dressed, since we know that it impossible 
to dress without thinking of it, we put down the charm of this 
to judicious forethought and calculation and call the result a 
work of art. 

The processes then of fine art, like those of all arts properly 
so called, are premeditated, and the property of cvciy fine art 
Ybe active person exercising it a special kind ol 

gad the active pleasure, and a special kind of passive or 

passive receptive pleasure to the person witnessing the results 

^tflae^art exercise. This latter statement seems to imply 

’ that there exist in human societies a separate cLxss 
producing works of fine art and another class enjoying them. 
Such an implication, m regard to ad\Mnccd societies, is near 
enough the truth to be theorclically admitted (like the analogous 
assumption in political eionomy that there exist separate 
< classe^i of producers and consumers). In developed communities 
gifts and calling of the artist constitute in fact a separate 
pMession of the crealiMS or purveyors of fine art, w’hile the rest 
oq^e community are its enjoyers or recipients. In the most 
primitive societies, apparently, this cannot have been so, and we 
can go back to an original or rudimentary stage of almost every 
fine art at which the separation between a class of producers 


or performers and a class of recipients hardly exists. Such an 
original or rudimentary stage of the dramatic art is presented 
by children, who will occupy themselves for evei with mimicry 
and make-believe for their own satisfaction, with small regard 
or none to the presence or absence of witnesses. The original 
or rudimentary type of the profession of imitative .sculptors or 
painters is the cave-dweller of prehistoric ages, who, when he 
lested from his day's hunting, first took up the bone handle ol 
his weapon, and with a Hint either carved it into the shape, 
or on its SLiiface sciatchcd the outlines, oi the animals of the 
chase. The original or rudimentary type of the architect, con- 
sidered not as a mere buildci but ns an aitist, is the savage 
who, when his tribe had taken to live in tents or huts instead 
ol caves, first ariangecl the skins anil timbeis of his tent or hut 
III one way becau'^e it pleased Ills eve, rather than in some othei 
way which was as good fur shelter. The original tvpe of the 
aitificer 01 adoiner of implerneiils, considcied in the same light, 
was the other sav’age who first took it into his licad to fashion 
his club or spear in one way rathei than another for the ploasuic 
1)1 Liu* 1)^0 only and not for «iiiy piartical rexuon, and to (ananicnt 
it with tufts or markings. In none of these case?, it would 
stem, can the primitive artist have hail much reason loi pleas- 
ing anybody but himsell. Again, the original or rudimentary 
type of lyric song and dancing arose when the first reveller 
clapped hands and stamped or shouted 111 time, in honour ol his 
goci, in commemoiation of a victor), or m mere obedieme to the 
blind stirring of a rhythmic impulse vvithm him. To some very 
remote and solitary ancestral savage tlie presence or absence 
of witnesses at such a display may m like manner have been 
indifferent ; but very early in the histoiy of the race the primitiv c 
dancer and singer joined hands and v’oicis with others of his 
tribe, while others again sat apart and looked on at the perform- 
ance, and the rite thus became both choral and soi lal. A 
primitive type of the instrumental musician is the shepherd who 
first notched a reed and drew sounds from it while his shcej) 
vvcic cropping. The father of all artists in dress and personal 
adornment was the first wild man who tattooed himsell or be- 
deckeil himself with shells and plumes. In both of these latter 
instances, it may be taken as certain, the primitive artist had the 
motive of pleasing not himself only, but his mate, or the female 
whom he desired to be his mate, and in the last instance of all 
the further motive of impressing his fellow-tribesmen and striking 
awe or envy into his enemies. The tendency of recent specula- 
tion and research concerning the origins of art has been to 
asciibc the primitive artistic activities of man less and less to 
individual and solitary impulse, and more and more to social 
impulse and the desire of sharing and communicating pleasure. 
(The writer who has gone furthest in developing this view, 
and on grounds of the most careful study of evidence, has 
been Dr Yrjo Him of Helsingfors.) Whatever relative parts the 
individual and the social impulses may have in fact played at 
the outset, it is clear that what any one can enjoy or admire by 
himself, whether in the way of mimicry, of rhythmical movements 
or utterances, of imitative or ornamental carving and drawing, 
of the disposition and adornment of dwelling-places and utensils 
— the same things, it is clear, others arc able also to enjoy 01 
admire with him. And so, with the growth of societies, it came 
about that one class of persons separated themselves and became 
the ministers or producers of this kind of pleasures, while the rest 
became the persons ministered to, the paitic]j)alors in or recipi- 
ents of the pleasures. Artists are tho^c members of a society 
who are so constituted as to feel more acutely than the rest 
certain classes of pleasures which all can feel m their degree. 
By this fact of their constitution they arc impelled to devote 
their active powers to the production of such pleasures, to the 
making or doing of some of those things which they enjoy so 
keenly when they are made and done by others. At the same 
time the artist docs not, liy assuming these ministering or 
creative functions, surrender his enjoying or receptive functions. 
He continues to participate m the pleasures of which he is 
himself the cause, and remains a conscious member of his own 
public. The architect, sculptor, painter, are able resi>ei‘3:ively 
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to stand off from and appreciate the results of their own labours ; 
the singer enjoys the sound of his own voice, and the musician 
of his own instrument ; the poet, according to his temperament, 
furnishes the most enthusiastic or the most fastidious reader 
for his own stanzas. Neither, on the other hand, does the person 
who is a habitual recipient from others of the pleasures of fine 
art forfeit the privilege of producing them according to his 
capabilities, and of becoming, if he has the power, an amateur 
or occasional artist. 

Most of the common properties which have been recognized 
l)y consent as peculiar to the group of fine arts will be found on 
Pleasures (*xamination to be implied in, or deduciblc from, 
of fine art the one fundamental character generally claimed for 
them, namely, that they exist independently of direct 
interested, pi-^ctical necessity or utility. Let us take, first, a 
point relating to the frame of mind of the recipient, as distin- 
guished from the producer, of the pleasures of fine art. It is 
an observation as old as Aristotle that such pleasures differ 
from most other pleasures of experience in that they arc dis- 
interested, m the sense that they are not such as nourish a man's 
body nor add to his riches ; they are not such as can gratify 
him, when he receives them, by the sense of advantage or 
superiority over his fellow-creatures ; they are not such as one 
human being can in any sense receive exclusively from the 
object which bestows them. Thus it is evidently characteristic 
ol a beautiful building that its beauty cannot be monopolized, 
hut can be seen and admiied by the inhabitants of a whole city 
and b) all visitors for all generations. The same thing is true 
of a picture or a stitue, except m so far as an individual possessor 
may ('hoosc to ke(‘p such a possession to himself, in which case 
his priile in exclusive ownership is a sentiment vvholl) independent 
of his pleasure m artistic contemplation. Similarly, music is 
composed to be sung or played for the enjoyment of many at a 
time, and for such enjoyment a hundred years hence as much as 
to-day. Poetry is written to be read by all readers for c%cr 
who care for the ideas and feelings of the poet, and can apprehend 
the meaning and melody of his language. Hence, though we 
can speak of a class of the producers of fine art, we cannot 
speak of a class of its consumers, only of its recipients or 
enjoyers. If we consid(T other pleasures which might seem to be 
an dogoiis to those of line art, but to which common consent 
)et declines to allow that character, we shall see that one reason 
Is that such [iIcasLirei^ arc not m their nature thus disinterested. 
Thus the senses of smell and taste have pleasures of their own 
like the senses of sight and hearing, and pleasures neither less 
poignant nor very much less capable of fine graduation and 
discrimination than those. Why, then, is the title of fine ait not 
(lairned for any skill in arranging and combining them ? Why 
arc there no recognized arts of savours and scents corresponding 
m rank to the arts of forms, colours and sounds — or at least 
non^^ among Western nations, for in Japan, it seems, there is a 
recogni/ed and finely regulated social art of the combination 
and succession of perfumes ? An answer commonly given is 
that sight and hearing are intellectual and therefore higher 
senses, that through them we have our avenues to all knowledge 
and all ideas of things outsifle us ; while taste and smell are 
unintcllcetual and therefore lower senses, through which f(wv 
such impressions find their way to us as help to build up our 
knowledge and our ideas. Perhaps a more satisfactory reason 
wdiy there are no fine arts of taste and smell — or let us in deference 
to Japanese modes leave out smedl, and say of taste only — is this, 
that sav ours yield only private pleasures, which it is not possible 
to build up into separate and durable schemes such that every 
one may have the benefit of them, and such as cannot be mono- 
polized Ol used up. If against this it is contended that what the 
programme of a performance is in the musical art, the same is 
a menu in the eiilinarv, and that practically it is no less possible 
to serv'C up a thousand limes and to a thousand different com- 
panies the same dinner than the same symphony, W'e must fall 
luck upon that still more iundamental form of the distinction 
between the aesthetic and non-acsthetic liorlily senses, upon 
which the physiological psychologists of the English school lay 
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stress. We must say that the pleasures of taste cannot be 
pleasures ef fine art, because their enjoyment is too closely 
associated with the most indispensable and the most strictly 
personal of utilities, eating and drinking. To pass from these 
lowTf pleasures to the highest ; consider the nature of the delight 
derived from the contemplation, by the person who is their 
object, of the signs and manifestations of love. That at least 
is a beautiful experience ; why is the pleasure which it affords 
not an artistic pleasure cither ? Why, in order to receive an 
artistic pleasure from human signs and manifestations of this 
kind, arc w^e compelled to go to the theatre and see them exhibited 
in favour of a third person wdio is not really their object any 
more than onr^^clves ? 'This is so, for one rt*ason, evidently, 
because of the difference between art and nature. Not to art, 
but to nature and life, belongs love where it is really felt, with its 
attendant train of vivid hopes, fears, ptissions and contingencies. 
To art belongs love displayed wLere it is not really felt ; and in 
this sphere, along with reality and spontaneousness of the 
display, and along with its momentous bearings, there disappear 
all those elements of pleasure in its contemplation which are 
not (lisintcrestcd^~the elements of personal exultation and 
sclf-congratulation, the pride of exclusive possession or accept- 
ance, all these emotions, in short, which are summed up in the 
lover's triumphant monosyllable, “ Mine.'’ Thus, from the 
low'est point of the scale to the highest, w'c may observe that 
the clement of personal advantage or monopoly in human grati- 
fications seems to exclude them from the kingdom of fine art. 
The pleasures of fine art, so far as concerns their passive or 
receptive part, seem to define themselv'es as pleasures of gratified 
contemplation, but of such contemplation only when it is 
disinterested — which is simply another w'a) of saying, when it is 
unconcerned with ideas of utility. 

Modern speculation has tended in some degree to modify and 
obscure this old and established view^ of the pleasures of fine 
art by urging that the hearer or spectator is not after 
all so free from sclf-intercst as he seems ; that m the obiectiom 
act of artistic contemplation he experiences an enhance- its 
ment or expansion of his being w'hich is in truth a •"*'*'**''• 
gain of the egoistic kind ; that m witnessing a play, for instance, 
a large part of bis enjoyment consists in sympathetically identify- 
ing himself with the successful lover or the virtuous hero. All 
this may be true, but docs not re.illy affect the argument, since 
at the same time he is well aware that every other spectator 
or auditor present ma\ be similarly engaged with himself. At 
most the objection only recpiires us to define a little more 
closely, and to say that the satisfactions of the ego excluded 
from among the pleasures of fine art arc not these ideal, sym- 
pathetic, indirect satisfactions, which every one can share 
together, but only those which arise from direct, priv^ate and 
incommunicable ad\ antage to the indn idual. 

Next, let us consider another generally accepted observation 
concerning the nature of the line arts, and one, this time, relating 
to the disposition and state of mind of the practising 
artist himself. \\ hile for success in other arts it is only cannot be 
necessary to learn their rules and to apf)ly them until practised 
practice gives facility, in the fine arts, it is commonly t»yrut^ 
and justly said, rules and their application will carry 
but a little way towards siic( ess. All that can depend 
on rules, on knowiedgo, and on the application of knowledge 
by practice, the artist must indeed acquire, and the acc^uisition 
IS often very complicated and laborious. But outside of and 
beyond such acquisitions he must trust to what is called genius 
or imagination, that is, to the spontaneous w’orking together 
of an incalculably complex group of faculties, remmiscerues, 
preferences, emotions, instincts in his constitution. This thar- 
aetenstic of the activities of the artist is a direct consequence 
or corollary of the fundamental fact that the art he practises 
u independent of utilitv. A utilitarian cn<l is necessarily a 
determinate and prescribed end, and to every end which is 
determinate and prescribed tliere nu’^t be one road which is 
the best. Skill in any useful art mean- knowing practicallv, by 
rules and the application of rule-^, the !“st road to the pirlicular 
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end» of that art. Thus the farmer, the engineer, the carpenter, 
the builder so far as he is, not concerned with the look of his 
buildings, the weaver so far as he is not concerned with the 
designing Qf> the patterns which he weaves, possesses each his 
peediar skill, but a skill to which fixed problems are set, and 
which, if it indulges in new inventions and combinations at all, 
ran indulge tliem only for the sake of an improved solution of 
those particular problems. The solution once found, the inven- 
tion once made, its rultis can be written down, or at any rate 
Its practice can be imparted to others who will apply it in their 
turn. Whereas no man can write down, in a way that others 
(’an act upon, how Beethoven conquered unknown kingdoms 
m the world of harmony, or how Rembrandt turned the aspects 
of gloom, squalor and affliction into pictures as worthy of con- 
templation as those into which the Italians before him had 
turned the aspects of spiritual exaltation and shiulowless day, 
The reason why the operations of the artist thus differ from the 
operations of the ordinary craftsman or artificer is that his ends, 
Ixdng ends other than useful, are not determinate nor fixed as 
theirs are. He has large liberty to choose his own problems, and 
may solve each of them in a thousand different ways according 
to the prompting of liis own ordering or creating instincts. 
'Fixe musical composer has the largest liberty of all. Having 
learned w'hat is learnable m his art, having mastered the compli- 
t.Ucd imd laborious rules of musical form, having next deter- 
mined the particular class of the work which he is about to 
compose, he has then before him the whole inexhaustible world 
of appropriate successions and combinations of emotional sound. 
He IS merely directed and not fettered, in the case of song, 
cantata, oratorio or opera, by the sense of the words which he 
has to set. The value of the lesult depends absolutely on his 
possessing or failing to possess powers which can neither be 
trained in nor communicated to any man. And this double 
freedom, alike from practical service and from the representation 
of definite objects, is what makes music ia a certain sense the 
typical fine art, or art of arts. Architecture shares one-half of 
this freedom. It has not to copy or represent natural objects ; 
for this service it calls in sculpture to its aid ; but architecture 
IS without the other half of freedom altogether. The architect 
has a sphere of liberty in the disposition of his masses, lines, 
colours, alternations of light and shadow, of plain and orna- 
mented surface, and the rest ; but upon this sphere he can only 
enter on condition that he at the same time fulfils the strict 
practical task of supplying the required accommodation, and 
obeys the strict mechanical necessities imposed by the laws of 
weight, thrust, support, resistance and other propcitics of 
solid matter. The sculptor again, the painter, the poet, has 
each in like manner his sphere of necessary facts, rules and 
conditions corresjionding to the nature of his Uisk. The sculptor 
must be intimately versed both in the surface aspects and the 
inner mechanism of the human frame alike in rest and motion, 
and in the rules and conditions for its representation in solid 
foim ; the painter in a much more extended range of natural 
fa('ts and apjxarances, and the rules and conditions for repre- 
senting them on a plane surface ; the poet’s art of w’ords has its 
own not inconsiderable basis of pcxsitivc and disciplined a<^(iuisi- 
tion. So far as rules, precepts, formulas and other ( ommunicable 
laws or secrets can carry the artist, so far also the s[)ectator 
can account for, analyse, and, so to speak, tabulate the effects 
ot his art. But the essential tharacUr of the artist’s operation, 
Its very bloom and virtue, hes in those parts of it which fall 
outside this range of regulation on the one hand and analysis 
on the other. His merit varies accordinj^ to the feliidty witli 
w’hich he is able, in that region, to exercise his free choice and 
frame his indnalual ideal, and according to the tenacity with 
which he strives to grasp and realize his choice, or to attain 
perfection according to that ideal. 

in this connexion the question naturally arises, In what way 
do the progress and expansion of mechanical art affect the power 
and province of fine art ? The great practical movement of 
the world in our age is a movement for the development of 
mechanica^.JtJ^p vent ions and multiplication of mechanical pro* 
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ducts. So far as these inventions are applied to purposes purely 
useful, and so far as their products do -not profess to offer any- 
thing delightful to contemplation, this movement in 
no way concerns our argument. But there is a vast ‘ 

multitude of products which do profess qualities of mmebin^ 
pleasantness, and upon which the ornaments intended 
to make them pleasurable are bestowed by machinery; m 

and in speaking of these we are accustomed to the 
phrases art-industry, industrial art, art manufactures and the 
like. In tlxese cases the industry or ingenuity which directs the 
machine is not fine art at al), since the object of the machine 
IS simply to multiply iis easily and as perfectly as possible a 
definite and presciibed impress or pattern. This is equally 
true wh(3ther the machine is a simple one, like the engraver’s 
press, for producing and multiplying impressions from an 
engraved plate, or a highly complex one, like the loom, m which 
elaborate patterns of cxirpet or curiam arc; set fur weaving. In 
both cases there exists behind the mechanical industry an 
industry which is one of fine ait m its degicc. In the case of the 
engraver’s press, there exists behind the industry of the printer 
the art of the engraver, which, if tlie engraver is also the free 
inventor of the design, is then a fine art, or, if he is but the 
interpreter of the invention of another, is then m its turn a 
semi-incchanieal skill applied in aid of the fine art of the first 
inventor. In the case of the weaver’s loom there is, behind the 
mechaniail industry which diiccts the loom at its given task, the 
fine art, or what ought to be the fine art, of the designer who has 
contrived the pattern. In the case of the engraving, the mechani- 
cal industry of printing only exists for the sake of bringing out 
and disseminating abroad the fine art employed upon the design. 
In the ca.se of the carpet or curtain, the fine art is often only 
called in to make the product of the useful or mechanical industry 
of the loom acceptable, since the eye of man is so constituted 
as to receive pleasure or the reverse of pleasuic from whatever 
It rests upon, and it is to the interest of tlic manufacturer to 
have his product so made as to give pleasure if it can. Whether 
the machine is thus a humble servant to the artist, or the artist 
a kind of humble purveyor to the machine, the fine art in Ihc 
result Is due to the former alone ; and in any case it reaches 
the recipient at second-hand, having been put in circulation by 
a medium not artistic but mechanical. 

Again, W'lth refeicncc not to the application of mechanical 
contrivances but to their invention ; is not, it may be inquired, 
the title of artist due to the inventor of .some of the 
astonishingly complex and astonishingly effleient maobiaes: 
machines of modem times? Does he not spend sls are they 
much thought, labour, genius as any sculptor or 
musician in. perfecting his con.struction according to 
his ideal, and is not the construction when it is done — so finished, 
so responsive in all its parts, so almost human — is not that 
worthy to be called a work of fine art ? The answer is that the 
inventor has a definite and practical end befoic him , his ideal 
is not jree ; he deserves all credit as the pcrfcctor of a particular 
instrument for a prescribed function, hut an artist, a fiee follower 
of the fine arts, he is not ; although we may perhaps have to 
concede him a narrow sphere for the pl.iy of something like an 
artistic sense when he coixtrives the proportion, arrangement, 
form or finish of the several parts of his machine in one way 
rather than another, not because they w'oik better so but simply 
because their hxok pleases him better. 

Returning from digression, let us consider one common 
observation more on the nature of the fine arts. They are 
activities, it is said, which were put forth not because pioearts 
they need but because tlicy like. They have the called a 
activity to spare, and to put it forth in this way pleases of 
tliem. Fine art is to mankind what play is to the 
individual, a free and arbitrary vent for energy winch is not 
needed to be spent upon tasks concerned with the conservation, 
perpetuation or protection of life. To insist on the superfluous 
or optional cliaracter of the fine arts, to call them the play or 
pastime of the human race as distinguished from its inevitable 
and sterner tasks, is obviously only to reiterate our fundamental 
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distinction betvveen t}lc fine arts and the useful or necessary. 
But the distinction, as expressed in this particular form, has been 
interpreted in a great variety of ways and followed out to an 
infinity of conclusions, conclusions regarding both the nature 
of the activities thcmscl"es and the character and value of their 
results. 

For instance, starting from this saying that the aestnetic 
activities are a kind of play, the English psychology of association 
goes back to the spontaneous cries and movements 
of children, in which their superfluous energies find a 
worAcdou/ vent. It thcii enumerates pleasures of which the 
by the human constitution is capable apart from direct 

English advantage or utility. Such are the primitive or 

Vonists organic pleasures of sight and hearing, and the second- 
ary or derivative pleasures of association or unconscious 
reminiscence and inference that soon become mixed up with 
these. Such arc also the pleasures derived from following any 
kind of mimicry, or representation of things real or like reality. 
The association psychology describes the grouping within the 
mind of predilections based upon these pleasures ; it shows 
how the growing organism learns to govern its play, or direct 
its superfluous energies, in obedience to such predilections, 
till in mature individuals, and still more in mature societies, a 
highly regulated and accomplished group of leisure activities are 
habitually emplo}ed in SLip[)lying to a not less highly cultivated 
group of disinterested sensibilities their appropriate artistic 
pleasures. It is by Herbert Spencer that this Mew has been 
most fully and systematically w’orked out. 

Again, m the vi^wvs of an ancient philosopher, Plato, and a 
modern poet, Schiller, the consideration that the artistic activities 
B piaio nature of play, and the manifestations m 

^ ^ which they result independent of realities and utilities, 
has led to judgments so differing as the following. Plato held 
that the daily realities of things in experience arc not realities 
indeed, but only far-ofT shows or reflections of the true realities, 
that IS, of certain ideal or essential forms w'hic'h can be appre- 
hended as existing by the mind. Holding this, Plato saw' in 
the works of fine art but the reflections of reflections, the show 5 
of show’s, and depreciated them according to their degree of 
rcmiotcnc'ss from the ideal, typical or scnsc-transccnding exist- 
ences. He sets the arts of medicine, agriculture, shoemaking 
and the rest abov'e the fine arts, inasmuch as they produce 
something serious or useful (irtrov^aUw ti). Fine art, he says, pro- 
duces nothing useful, and makes onl) semblances (c/ScoAottouk?}), 
whereas what mechanical art produces are utilities, and even in 
the' ordinary sense realities (aiVoTrotT/riKi/). 

In another age, and thinking according to another system, 
.Schiller, so far from holding thus cheap the kingdom of play 
and show’, regarded his sovereignty ov er that kingdom 
Schiller noblest prerogative of man. Schiller wrote his 

famous Tj'iiers ou the Aei>ihclic Edueatum of Man in 
order to throw into popular currency, and at the same time 
to modify and follow* up in a particular chredion, certain meta- 
physical doctrines which had lately been launc'hed upon the 
schools by Kant. The spirit of man, said SchillcT aftc*r Kant, 
is placed betvveen two worlds, the physical woild or world of 
sense, and the moral w’orld or w’orld ot will. Both of these are 
worlds of constraint or necessity. In the sensible world, the 
spirit of man submits to constraint from without ; in the moral 
world, it imposes constraint from within. So far as man yields 
to the importunities of sense, in so far he is Ixiund and passive, 
the subject of outward shocks and victim of irrational forces. 
So far as he asserts himself by the exercise of wall, imposing upon 
sense and outward things the dominion of the moral law’ wnthin 
him, in so far he is free and active, the rational lord of natme 
and not her slave. Corresponding to these two worlds, he has 
w’ithin him two conflicting impulses or impulsions of his nature, 
the one driving him towards one w’ay of living, the other towards 
another. The one, or sense impulsion {Sioflirieb)^ Schiller 
thinks of as that w’hich enslaves the spirit of man as the victim 
of matter, the other or moral impulsion {Formirteh) as that 
which enthrones it as the dictator of form. Betw’een the two 


the conflict at fiht seems inveterate. The kingdom of brute 
nature and sense, tjie sphere of man’s subjection and passivity, 
wages war against the kingdom of will and moral law, the sphere 
of ins activity and control, and every conquest of the one is an 
encroachment upon the other. Is there, then, no hope of truce 
between the two kingdoms, no ground vdierc the two contending 
impulses can be reconciled ? Na>T the answer comes, there 
such a hope ; such a neutral territory there exists. Between 
the passive kingdom of matter and sense, where man is compelled 
blindly to feel and be, and the active kingdom of law and reason, 
where he is compelled sternly to will and act, there is a kingdom 
where both sense and will may have their w’a}’, and where man 
may giv'c the rem to all his powers. But this middle kingdom 
does not lie in the sphere of practical life and conduct. It lies 
in the sphere of those activities vvhich neither subserve any 
necessity of nature nor fulfil any moral duty. Tovyards activ ities 
of this kind wc arc driven by a third impulsion of our nature not 
less essential to it than the other tw*o, the impulsion, as Sihiller 
calls it, of Play (Spielt? icb) Relatively to real life and conduct, 
play is a kind of harmless show ; it is that which we are free to 
do or leave undone as we please, and vvhich lies alike outside the 
sphere of needs and duties. In play wc may do as we like, and 
no mischief will come of it. In this sphere man may put forth 
all his pow’cr^ without risk of conflat, and may invent activities 
which will give a complete ideal satisfaction to the contending 
faculties of sense and will at once, to the impulses vvhich bid him 
feel and enjoy the shocks of physical and outward things, and 
the impulse which bids him master such things, control and 
regulate them. In play you may impose upon Matter what 
Form you choose, and the two will not interfere with one another 
or clash. The kingdom of Matter and the kingdom of Form 
thus harmonized, thus reconciled by the activities of play and 
.show, will in other words be the kingdom of the Beautiful. 
Follow the impuKion of play, and to the beautiful you will find 
\ our road ; the activ ities } ou w’lll find \ ourself putting forth 
will be the activities of aesthetic creation — you will have dis- 
cov’cred or invented the fine arts. “ Midw ay " - these are Schiller's 
own W’ords*—“ midway betvveen the formidable kingdom of 
natural forces and the hallowed kingdom of moral Taws, the 
impulse of aesthctii' creation iMiilrls up a third kingdom uii- 
perceiv'cd, the’gladsome kingdom of play and show, w^herein it 
emancipates man from all compulsion alike of physical and of 
moral forces ” Schiller, the poet and enthusiast, thus making 
Ins own application of the Kantian metaphysics, goes on to set 
forth how the fine aiH, or activities of play and show, are for 
him the typical, the ideal activities of the race, since in them 
alone is it possible for man to put forth his whole, that is his ideal 
self. “ Only when he plays is man really and truly man.’^ 
“ Man ought only to play with the beautiful, and he ought to 
play with the beautiful only.’’ “ Education in taste and beauty 
has for its object to train up in the utmost attainable harmony 
the whole sum of the powers both of sense and siiiiit ” And the 
rest of Schiller's argument is addressed to show how the activities 
of artistic creation, once invented, react ujion other departments 
of human life, how the e.xerci^e of the play impulse prepares 
men lor an existence in which the inevitable collision of tlie two 
other impulses shall be softened or averted more and more. 
That harmony of the powcis which clash so violently in man’s 
prmiilive nature, hav ing first been found possible in the sphere 
ol the fine arts, reflects itself, in his judgment, upon the w’holc 
composition of man, and aUnnes him, as an aesthetic lieing, into 
new capabilities for the conduct of liH social existence. 

Our reasons for dwelling on this wide and enthusiastic formula 
of Schiller's are both its importance in the histoiA’ of reflection — 
it lemaincd, indeed, for nearly a century a formula 
almost classical — and the measure of positive value strong 
which it still retains. The notion of a sphere of paints of 
voluntary activity for the human spirit, m which, 
under no compulsion of necessity or conscieiK c, we 
order matters as we like them apart from anv practical end, 
seems coextensive vv-iih the wiliest conception of fine art and the 
fine arts as they exist m civilized and clev< loped communities. 
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It insists on and brings into the light the free or optional character 
of these activities, as distinguished from others to which we are 
compelled by necessity or duty, as well as the fact that these 
activities, sujxjrfliious as they may be from the points of view' of 
necessity and of duty, spring nevertheless from an imperious 
and a saving instinct of our nature. It does justice to the part 
which is, or at any rate may he, filled in the world by pleasures 
which are apart from profit, and by delights for the enjoyment 
of which men cannot quarrel. It claims the dignity they deser\e 
for those shows and pastimes in which w^e have found a way to 
make permanent all the transitoi*)' delights of life and nature, 
to turn even our griefs and yearnings, by their artistic utterance, 
into sources of appeasing joy, to make amends to ourselves for 
the confusion and imperfection of reality by conceiving and 
imaging forth the semblances of things clearer and more complete, 
since in contriving them we incorporate with the expeiienccs 
we have had the better experiences we have dreamed of and 
longed for. 

One manifestly weak point of Schiller's theory is that though 
it asserts that man ought only to play with the beautiful, and 
that he IS his beat oi ideal self onl) when he does so, 
points^ yet it docs not sulTiciently indicate what kinds of 
play are beautiful nor why we arc moved to adopt 
them. It does not show how the delights of the eye and spiiit 
in contemplating forms, colours and mo\ements, of the ear and 
spirit in apprehending musical and \erbal sounds, or of the whole 

mind at once in following the comprehensive current of images 
called up by poetry—it does not clearly show how delights 
like these differ from those yielded by other kinds of play or 
pastime, which are by common consent excluded from the 
sphere of fine art. 

The chase, for instance, is a play or pastime which gi\ cs scope 
for any amount of premeditated skill , it has pleasures, foi 
Kinds of l^ose who take part in it, which are in some degree 
pi^y analogous to the pleasures of the artist; wc all know' 
wbieb the claims made on belialf of the noble art of venerie 
^tlaenri true medicnal firecedent) by the knights 

and w'oodmen of Sir W’altcr Scott's romances. It is an 
obvious reply to say that though the chase is play to us, who in 
civilized communities follow it on no pica of necessity, yet to a 
not remote ancestry it w'as earnest , in primitive societies 
hunting does not belong to the (lass of optional activities at all, 
but IS among the most pres'»ing of utilitarian needs. But this 
reply loses much of its force since we ha\e learnt how' many of 
the fine arts, how'ever emancipated from direct utility now', 
have as a matter of history been c\oi\cd out of a<tivitics 
primarily utilitarian. It would be more to the point to remark 
that the pleasure^ of the sportsman are the only pleasures 
arising from the chase ; his exertions afford pain to the yictim, 
and no satisfaction to any class of recipients but himself ; or 
lit least the sympathetic pleasures of the lookers-on at a hunt 
or at a battue are hardly to be counted as pleasures of artistic 
contemplation. The issue which they witness is a real issue , 
the skilled endeavours with which they sympathize are put 
forth for a definite practical result, and a result disastrous to one 
of the parties concerned. 

What then, it may be asked, about athletic games and sports, 
which hurt nobody, liave no connexion with the chase, and 
give pleasure to thousands of spectators ? Here the difference 
In, that the event whi^h excites the spectator’s interest and 
pleasure at a race or match C)r athletic contest is not a wholly 
unreal or simulated event ; it is less real than life, but it is more 
real than art. The contest has no momentous practical conse- 
quences, but It is a contest, an aOko<i, all the same, in which 
competitors put forth real strength, and one really wins and 
others are defeated. .Su^h a struggle, in w'bich the exertions 
are real and the issue uncertain, we follow with an excitement 
and a suspense different in kind from the feelings with which 
we contemplate a fictitious representation. For example, let 
the reader recall the feelings with which he may have watched 
a rc?al fencing bout, and compare them with those with which 
he watches tbp simulated fencing lx>ut in Shakespeare’s Hamlet- 
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The instance is a crucial one, because in the fictitious case the 
excitement is heightened by the introduction of the poisoned 
foil, and by the tremendous consequences which we are aware 
will turn, m the representation, on the issue. Vet because the 
fencing scene in Hamlet is a representation, and not real, we fin^ 
ourselves w'atching it in a mood quite different from that in 
which vve watch the most ordinary real fencing-match with 
vizors and blunt foils ; a mood mcjre exalted, if the rcpresenla-* 

, tion is good, but amid the aesthetic emotions of vvhicli the 
! fluctuations of strained, if trivial, suspense and the eagerness of 
sympathetic participation find no place. “Thcdelight of tragedy,’' 
says Johnson, “ proceeds from our consciousness of fiction ; 
if we thought murders and treasons real, they would please no 
more ” So docs the peculiar cpiahty of our pleasure in watching 
the fencing-match in Hamlet, or the wrestling-match in As You 
Like It, depend on our consciousness of fiction : if we thought 
the matches real they might please us still, but please us in a 
different way. Again, of athletics in general, they arc puisuit> 
to a considerable degree definitely utilitarian, having for thf'ir 
specific end the training and strengthening of indiv'idual human 
bodies. Nevertheless, in some systems the title of fine art^.. 
has been consistently claimed, if not for athletics technically 
so called, and inv’olving the idea of competition and defeat, at 
any rate for g)mnastics, regarded simjdy as a display ot the 
physical frame of man cultivated by exercise — as, fijr inslaiiLc, 
It was cultivated by the ancient Greeks — to an ideal perfection 
of beauty and strength. 

But apart from criticisms like thc.se on the theory of Schiller, 
the Kantian doctrine of a metaphysical opposition between 
the senses and the reason has for most minds of to-day 
lost Its validity, and with it falls away wSchiller’s theory fn 
derivative theory of a Stoljtrieh and a Formiiieh the ifjrht 
contending like enemies for dominion over the human ofanthro- 
spirit, with a neutral or reconciling Spieltrieb standing 
betw'ccn them. Even taking the existence of the 
Spieltrieb, or play - impulse, by itself as a plain and in- 
dubitable fact in human nature, the theory that this impulse 
is the general or universal source of the artistic activ itics of the 
race, which seemed adequate to thinkers .so far apart as Schiller 
and Herbert Spencer, is found no longer to Jiold water, llic 
tendency of recent thought and study on these subjects has been 
to abandon the abstract or dialec tical method in favour of the 
methods of historical and anthropological inquiry. Jn the 
light of these methods it i.s claimed that the arti.stic activities 
of the race spring in point of fact from no single source but from 
a number of different sources. It is admitted that the play- 
impulse is one of these, and the allied and overlapping, but not 
identical, impulse of mimicry or imitation another. But it is 
urged at the .same time that these tw'in impulses, rooted as they 
both arc amc^ng the primordial faculties both of mem an(1 animals^ 
arc far from existing merely to provide a v'cnt whereby the 
superfluous energies of sentient beings may discharge themselves 
at pleasure, but are indispensable utilitarian instincts, by which 
the young are led to practise and rehearse in sport those activities 
the exercise of which in earnest will be necessary to their pre- 
servation in the adult state. (The rcscarche.s of Professor Jxarl 
Groos in this field seem to be conclusive.) A third impulse 
innate in man, though sc.arcely so prim(wdial as the other two, 
and one which the animals cannot share with him, is the impulse 
of record or commemoration. Man instinctively desires, alike 
for safety, use and pleasure, to perpetuate and hand on the 
memory of his deeds and experiences whether by words oi by 
works of his hands contrived for permanence. This impulse 
of record is the most stimulating ally of the impulse oi minuciy 
or imitation, and perhaps a large part of the arts usually put 
down as springing from the love of imitation ought rather to 
be put down as springing from the commemorative or re( or ding 
impulse, using imitation as its necessary means. Granting the 
existence in piiinitive r'an of these three allied impulses of play, 
of mimicry, and of record, it is urged that they are so many 
distinct though contiguous sources from which \\I)(;le groups of 
the fine arts have sprung, and that all three in theii origin 
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served ends primarily or in great part utilitarian. Examining 
any of the rudimentary artistic activities of primitive man already 
mentioned : the decoration of the person with tattooings or 
strings of shells or teeth or feathers had primarily the object 
of attracting or impressing the opposite sex, or terrifying an 
enemy, or indicating the tribal relations of the person so adorned ; 
some of the same purposes were served by the scratches and 
tufts and markings on weapons or utensils ; the graffiti or outline 
drawings of animals incised by cave-dwellers on bones are 
surmised to have sprung in like manner from the desire of con- 
veying information, combined, probably, sometimes with that of 
obtaining magic power over the things represented ; the erection 
of memorial shrines and images of all kinds, from the rudest 
upwards, had among other purposes the highly practical one of 
propitiating the spirits of the departed ; and so on through the 
whole range of kindred activities. It is contended, next, that 
such activities only take on the character of rudimentary fine 
arts at a certain stage of their evolution. Before they can 
assume that character, they must come under the influence 
and controJ of yet another rooted and impeiious impulse in 
mankind. That is the impulse of emotional self-expression, 
the instinct which compels us to seek relief under the stimulus 
of pent-up feeling ; an instinct, it is added, second only in 
power to those which drive us to seek food, shelter, protection 
from enemies, and satisfaction for sexual desires. According 
to a law of our constitution, the argument goes on, this need for 
emotional sclf-expression finds itself fully satisfied onl> by 
certain modes of activity ; those, namely, which either have 
in themselves, or impress on their products, the property of 
rhythm, that is, of regular interval and recurrence, flow, order 
and proportion Leaping, shouting, and clapping hands is the 
liuman animal’s most primitive way of seeking relief under the 
pressure of emotion , so soon as one such animal found out 
that he both cxpiessed and relieved his emotions best, and 
communicated them best to his fellow's, when he moved m regular 
rhythm and shouted in regular lime and with regular changes 
of pitch, he ceased to be a mere excited savage and became a 
primitive dancer, singer, musician — in a word, artist. So soon 
as another found himself taking pleasure in certain qualities of 
regular interval, pattern and arrangement of lines, shapes 
and colours, apart from all cpiestions of purpose or utility, 
in his tattooings and self-adornments, his decoration of tools 
or weapons or structures for shelter or commemoration, he in 
like manner became a primitive artist in ornamental and 
imitative design. 

The special qualities of pleasure felt and communicated by 
doing things in one way rather than another, independently 
of direct utility, which wc indicated at the outset as characteristic 
of the whole range of the fine arts, appear on this showing to 
be dependent primarily on the response of our organic sensibilities 
of nerve and muscle, eye, ear and brain to the stimulus of rhythm 
(using the word m its widest sense) imparted either to our own 
actions and utterances or to the works of our hands. Such 
pleasures w'ould seem to have been first experienced by man 
directly, in the endeavour to find relief with limbs and voice 
from states of emotional tension, and then incidentally, as a 
kind of by-product arising and affording similar relief in the 
development of a wide range of utilitarian activities. Into the 
nature of those organic sensibilities, and the grounds of the 
relief they afford us when gratified, it is the province of physio- 
logiciil and psychological aesthetics to inquire : our business 
here is only with the activities directed towards their satisfaction 
and the results of those activities in the works of fine art. On 
the whole the account of the matter yielded by the method of 
anthropological research, and here very briefly summarized, 
may be accepted as answering more closely to the complex 
nature of the facts than any of the accounts hitherto current , 
and so wc may expand our first tentative suggestion of a defini- 
tion injo one more complete, which from the nature of the case 
cannot be very brief or simple and must run somehow thus : 
Pine art ts everything which man does or makes in one way rather 
than another, freely and with premeditation, in order to express 
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and arouse emotion, in obedience to laws of rhythmic movement 
or utterance or regulated design, and with results ir dependent of 
direct uitltiy and capable of affording to many permanent and 
disinterested delight. 

IT. Of the Fine Arts severally. 

Architecture, sculpture, painting, music and poetry are by 
common consent, as ha^ been said at the outset, the fiv e principal 
or greater fine arts practised among developed com- 
munities of men. It is possible in thought to group 
these five arts in as many different orders as there are ny^ 
among them different kinds of relation or affinity, grester 
One tliinker fixes his attention upon one kind of rela- 
tions as the most important, and arranges his group classifUd. 
accordingly ; another upon another , and each, when 
he has done so, is very prone to claim for his arrangement tlie 
\drtue of being the sole essentially and fundamentally true. 
For example, we may ascertain one kind of relations bctv.een 
the arts by inquiring which is the simplcbl or most limited in 
its effects, which next simplest, which another degree less 
simple, which least simple or must complex of them all. This, 
the relation of progressive complexity or comprehensiveness 
between the fine arts, is the relation upon w'hich Auguste Comte 
fixed his attention, and it yields in his judgment the following 
order : — Architecture lowest in complexity, because both of the 
kinds of effects which it pioduces and of the material conditions 
and limitations under which it works ; sculpture next ; painting 
third ; then music j and poetry highest, as the most complex 
or compreliensive art of all, both in its own special effects and 
in its resources for ideally calling up the effects of all the otIicT 
arts as well as all the phenomena of nature and experiences of 
life. A somewhat similar grouping was adopted, though from 
the consideration of a wholly different set of relations, by HegtI. 
Ilegcl fixed his attention on the varying relations borne by the 
idea, or spiritual clement, to the embodiment of the idea, or 
material element, m each art. J.eaving aside that part of his 
doctrine which concerns, not the phenomena of the arts them- 
selves, but their place in the dialectical world-plan or scheme oi 
the universe, Hegel said in effec t something like this. In certiim 
ages and aipong certain races, as m Egypt and Assyria, and 
again in the Gothic age of Europe, mankind has only dim ideas 
for art to express, ideas insufficientlv diseng.iged and realized, 
of which the expression cannot be complete or lucid, but only 
adumbrated and impel feet , the c haractcristic art of those 
ages is a symbolic art, with its material element predominating 
ov’er and keeping down its spiritual ; and such a symbolic a**t 
is architecture. In other age^, as m the Greek age, the ideas 
of men have come to be definite, disengaged, and clear; the 
characteristic art of such an age will be one in which the spiritual 
and material elements arc in equilibrium, and neither predomi- 
nates over nir keeps down the other, but a thoroughlv realized 
idea is expressed m a thoroughly adequate and lucid form , 
this IS the mode of expression called tlas.sic, and the classic aii 
is sculpture. In other ages, again, and such are the modern 
ages of Europe, the idea grows in power and becomes importuj'..ai* , 
the spiritual and material elements are no longer in ecjuilibrnau, 
but the spiritual element predominates ; the character.siic 
arts of such an age will be those in which thought, passioa, 
sentiment, aspiration, emotion, emerge in freedom, dealing with 
material form as masters or cieclinmg its shackles altogether, 
this is the romantic mode of expression, and the romantic arts 
are painting, music and poetry*. A later systematizer, Lutze, 
fixed his attention on the relative degrees of freedom or independ- 
ence which the several arts enjoy — their freedom, that is, from 
the necessity of cither imitating given facts of nature or minister- 
ing, as part of their task, to giv en practical uses. In his grouping, 
instead of the order architecture, sculpture, painting, music, 
poctiy*, music comes first, because it has neither to imitate any 
natural facts nor to serve any practical end ^ architecture next, 
because, though it is tied to useful ends an^matcrial conditions, 
yet it is free from the task of imitatiQi>«f«id pleases the eye in 
its degree^ by pure form, light and shA^ and the rest, as music 
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pleases the t*'u by puio sound j then, as arts all tied "to the task 
of imitation, sculpture, painting and poetry, taken in progressive 
order according to the progressing comprelicnsivcness of tlieir 
several resources. 

The thinker on these subjects luas, moreover, to consider the 
enumeration and classification of the lesser or subordinate fine 
pjmco of clusters or families of these occur to the 

the minor mind at once, such as dancin^y an art subordinate 
or sub- to music, but quite different in kind , acting, an art 
ordinate auxiliaiy to poetry y from which in kind it differs no 
tine arts, . cloquehcc m all kinds, so far as it is studied and 
not merely spontaneous ; and among the arts which fashion or 
dispose material objects, embriridety and the weaving of patterns, 
poiierv, glassmaktng, goldsmith's work and jewelry y joiner s worky 
gardening (according to the claim of some), and a score of other 
dexterities and industries which are more than mere dexterities 
and industries because they add elements of beauty and pleasure 
to elements of serviceablencss and use. To decide whether any 
given one of these has a right to the title of fine art, and, if so, 
to which of the greater fine arts it should be thought of as 
appended and subordinate, or between which two of them 
intermediate, is often no easy task. 

The weak point of all classifications of the kind of which 
we* have above given examples is that eacli is intended to i:)e 
No one ^^il, and to serve instead of any other. The truth 
classffica- is, that the relations between the several fine arts are 
tioa final much too complex for any single classification to bear 
this character. Every classification of the fine arts 
* ^ • must necessarily be provisional, according to the 

particular class of relations which it keeps in view. And for 
practical purposes it is requisite to bear in mmd not one classificti- 
tion but several. Fixing our attention, not upon complicated 
or problematical relations between the various arts, but only 
upon their simple and undisputed relations, and giving the first 
place in our consideration to the fiv'e greater arts of architecture, 
sculpture, painting, music and poetry, we shall find at least 
three principal modes in which every fine art either resembles 
or differs from the rest. 

The Shaping and the Speaking Arts {or Arts of Form and Arts of 
Utterance^ or Arts of Space and Arts of Time) -Each of the greater 
_ arts either makes something or not which can be seen and 

^ handled. The arts wluch make something which can be 
tlM^* tbV handled are architecture, sculpture and painting 

ahaol r products or results of all these arts external matter 

and the some way or another manually put together, fashione<l 

aotakJwr disposed. But music and poetry do not produce any 

atia ^ results of tins kind. What music produces is something 
that can be heard, and what poetry produces is something 
that can be either heard or read -which last is a kind of ideal hearing, 
having for its avenue the eye instead of the ear, and for its material, 
written signs for words insdead of the spoken words themselves. 
Now what the eye* see^s liom any one point of view, it sees ail at once , 
in other words, the parts of anything we sec fill or occupy not tune 
but space, and icach us from various points m space at a single 
simultaneous p<-rcept)on If we arc at the proper distance we see 
at one glance a house from the ground to the chimneys, a statue from 
head to foot, and in a picture at once the foreground and background, 
and cverythmg that is within the four corners of the frame There 
IS, indeed, this distinction to be drawn, that in walking round or 
through a temple, church, house or any other building, new parts 
and proportions of the building unfold themselves to view ; and the 
same thing Iiappens m walking round a statue or turning it on a turn- 
table : so that the spectator, by his own motions and the tune it 
lakes to effect them, can impart to architecture and sculpture 
something ol the chaiacter of time arts. But their products, as 
contemplated from any one point of view, are in themselves solid, 
stationary and permanent in space. Whereas the parts of anything 
we hear, or, rerKlmg, can imagine that we hear, fill or occupy not 
space at all but time, and can only reach us from various points in 
time through a continuous series of perceptions, or, m the case of 
readmg, of images raised by •words in the mind We have to wait, 
m music, while one note follows another m a theme, and one theme 
another in .a movement: and in poetry, while one* line with its 
images follows another in a stanza, and one stanza another in a 
canto, and so on. It is a conv tnicnt form of cx])resbing botli aspects 
of thivs daffi rcnco ^^een the two groups of arts, to say that archi- 
tf-ct 'io, sf ulptnrMljrtH painting are arts which give shape to things 
in s[ f*, or, more shaping arts ; and music and poetry arts 

wluc ' give utUfa^ce* t^fhmgs m time, or, more briefly, speaking 
artl simple tcims of IIil shaping and the speaking arts (tlie 
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equivalent of tlio Ger. hildende und redendc Kunste) are not usua 
m English ; but they seem appropriate* and clear ; the simple«i 
alternatives for their use is to speak of the manual and the voca 
arts, or the iits of space and the arts of time. This is practically 
if notdogicaUy% the mo^t substantial and vital distinction upon whicl 
a classilication ol the fine arts can be base^l. The arts whidh surrounc 
us in space with stationary effects for the eye, as the house we live 
in, the pictures on the walls, the marble figure m the vestibule, an 
stationary, hold a different kind ot place in oui expouence — not c 
greater or a higher place, but essentially a different jdace - from tlu 
arts which provide us with transitory effects in time, effects capabU 
of being awakened for the ear or mmd at any moment, as a symphony 
IS awakened by playing and an ode by reading, but lying m abeyance 
until we bid that moment come, and passing away when the perlorm 
ance or the leading is over. Such, indeed, is the piacticaJ force of th( 
distinction lliat m modem usage the expression pne a\t^ or even ait 
IS often used by itself m a sense w*hich tacitly excludes music am 
poetry, and signifies the group of manual or shaping arts alone. 

A-s between three of the five greater aits ancl the other two, thi 
distinction on which we are now dwelling is complete. Buildings 
statues, pictuics, belong stiictly to sight and space ; to # - . 
time and to hearing, real through the ear, or ideal tluongh 
the mmd in reading, belong music and poetry. Among eJaaaoi 
the lesser or subordinate arts, howcvei, there are several f^rta'of 
in which this distinction finds no place, and which produce, motion 
m space and time at once, effects midway between the 
stationary or stable, and the transitory or fleeting. Such is th< 
dramatic art, in which the actor makes with his actions and gestures 
or several actois make with the combination of their ditlereni 
actions ancl gestures, a kind of shitting picture, which appeals to the 
eyes of the witnesses while the sung oi spoken words ot the diamr 
appeal to their ears , thus making of them spectators and auditors 
at once, and associating wuth the pure time art of words the mixed 
timc-and-space art of bodily movements. As all movement wliatso 
ever IS necessarily movement through siiacc, and taices time tc 
Jiappen, so cvciy other fine art which is wholly oi in part an act ol 
movement jiartakcs in like manner of this double character. Alon? 
with acting thus comes dancing. Dancing, when it is of the numn 
character, may itself bo a kind ot actmg , histoiically, indeed, tlu 
dancer’s art was the parent of tlie actor’s , whether apart Irom or iii 
conjunction with Uie mimic element, dancing is an art m wliicli 
bodily movements obey, accompany, and, as it were, cxjircss oi 
accentuate in space the lime effects of music. Eloquence or oratory 
in like manner, so far as its power depends on studied and pre 
meditated gestua*, is also an art winch to some extent enforces itt 
pumary appeal through the ear in time by a secoinlary a^rpcal 
through the eye m space. So much for the first distinction, that 
between the shaping or space arts and the speaking or time arts, 
■with the intermediate and subordinate class ot arts which, Jikc 
acting, dancing, oratory, add to the pure time element a mixed 
time-dnd'Spaco clement Tliesc last can hardly be called shaping 
arts, because it is his own person, and not anything outside himself, 
which the aCtor, tlic dancer, the orator disposes or adjusts; they 
may perhaps best be called arts of motion, or moving arts. 

2. The Imitative and the Non- Imitative Arts. — Each art either doe-^ 
or does not icprescnt or mutate something which exists already in 
nature. Of the five gi eater fine arts, those which thus 
represent objects existing m nature are sculpture, painting 
and poetry. Ihose which do not represent anything so 
existing are music and architecture. Qn this principle we 
get a new grouping. Two shaping oi space arts and one 
speaking or time art now form the imitative group of 
sculpture, painting and poetry , while one space art an<i 
one time art lorm the non-imitative group of music and 
architecture The mixed spaco-and-time arts of the actor, and of the 
dancer, so far as he or she is also a miraic, belong, of course, by their 
very name and nature, to the imitative class 

It was the imitative character Of the fine arts which chiefly 
occupied the attention of Aristotle. But m order to understand the 
art tlieones ot Aristotle it is necessary to bear m mind 
the very different meanings wluch the idea ot imitation jmltatlve 
bore to his mmd and bears to ours For Aristotle Hie 
idea of mutation, or representation {mimesis) was extended 
so as to denote the expressing, evoking or making manifest gccordln^ 
of anything whatever, whether material objects or ideas 
or feehngs. iVinsic and dancing, by which utterance or 
expression is given to emotions that may be quite detached 
from all definite ideas or images, are thus for him varieties of imita- 
tion. He says, indeed, most music and dancing, as if he wOvS aware 
that there were exceptions, but he does not indicate what the ex- 
ceptions arc : and under the head of imitative music, he distinctly 
leckous some kinds ot instrumental music without w^ords But in 
our own more restricted usage, to imitate means to copy, numic or 
represent some existing phenomenon, foinc definite readily of 
experience ; and 'we can only call those imitative arts whicli bring 
lielore us such tilings, either directly by sliowing us their actual 
likeness, as sculpture does in solid form, and as painting does by 
means of lines and colour'^ on a plane surface, or else indirc'Ctly, by 
calling up ideas or images of them in the mmd, as poetry and litera- 
ture do by means of Words. It is by a stretch of orain«ry.mS0^gu 
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Lhat we apply the word imitation even to this last way of reprosontlng 
things ; since words arc no true likeness of, but only customary signs 
for, the thing they -represent. And those art.s we cannot call 
mitative at all, which by combinations of abstract sound or form 
ixpress and arouse emotions unattended by the tecognizablc likeness, 
dca or imago of any definite thing. 

Now the emotions of music when music goes along with words, 
vhethor in the shape of actual song or even of the instrumental 
accompaniment of song, are no doubt in a certain sense 
attended with definite ideals, those, namely, which are 
mitative expressed by the words themselves. But the same ideas 
would be conveyed to the mmd equally well by the same 
* words if they were simply spoken. What the music 
ontubuies is a special element of its own, an element of pure 
smolion, aroused through the sense of healing, whicli heightens the 
‘ilect of the words upon the f<>elings without helping to elucidate 
iiem for the undei standing. Nay, it is well known that a song well 
-uiig produces its intended effect upon the feelings almost as fully 
hough we fail to catch the words or are ignorant of the language 
o which they belong. Thus the view of Aristotle cannot be defended 
>11 the ground that he was familiar with music only in an elementary 
oim, and principally as the direct accompaniment ol wonls, and 
hat in his day the modern development of the art, as an art foi 
)uildmg up constructions of independent sound, vast and intricate 
abnes of melody and iiarmony detached from words, was a thing 
lot yet imagined. That is perfectly true ; the immense technical 
md mtcllectual development of music, both in its resources and its 
apacdu‘S, IS an achievement of the modem world , but the essential 
hann ter of musical sound is the same in its most elementary as m 
ts most complicated stage. Its privilege is to give delight, not by 
ommunicating definite ideas, or calling up particular images, but 
)y appealing to certain oiganic sensibilities in our nerves of hearing, 
nd through such appeal expressing on the one part and arousing 
in the other a unique kind of emotion The emotion caused by 
riusic may be altogether independent of any ideas conveyable by 
^'onls Or it may ser\’e to intensify and enforce other emotions 
rising at the same time in connexmn with the ideas conveyed by 
vords , and it was one of the contentions of Richatd Wagner that 
n the foimer phase the art is now exhausted, and that only m the 
atter arc newconf[uests m stoie for it. But m either case the music 
5 the music, and ts hhe nothing else; it is no representation or 
imilitude of anything whatsoever. 

But does not instrumental music, it will be said, sometimes really 
nutate the sounds of nature, as the piping of birds, the whispering 
^ ot woods, the moaning of storms or explosion of thunder , 
i°nand“ does it not at any rate, suggest these things by resoin- 
ta answer* close that they almost amount m the strict 

* sense to imitation ? Occasionally, it us true, music does 
How itself these playful excursions into a region of quasi-imitation 
•r mimicry. It modifies the character of its abstract sounds into 
omething, so to speak, more concrete, and, instead of sensations 
/Inch are like nothing else, affords us sensations which recognizably 
csemble those wo receive from some of the sounds of nature. But 
uch excursions arc liazardous, and to make them often is the surest 
>ioof of vulgarity m a musician. Neither are the successful effects 
>f the great composers in evoking ideas of particular natural pheno- 
nen.i generally in the nature of real imitations or representations ; 
dthough passages such as the notes of the dove and nightingale in 
Iciydn’s Creation, and of the cuckoo in Beethoven's Pastoral Sym- 
phony, llie bleating of the sheoj) in the Don Quixote symphony of 
^icliaid Strauss, must be acknowledged to be exceptions Again, 
t is a recognized fact concerning the effect of instrumental music 
>11 those of its hearers who try to translate such effect into words, 
hat they will all find themselves in tolerable agreement as to the 
ncanmg of any passage so long as they only attempt to descnl-io 
t in tcims ot vague emotion, and to say such and such a passage 
■xpresscs, as the case may be, dejection or triumph, effort or the 
elaxation of effort, eagerness or languor, suspense or fruition, 
Lnguish or glee. But their agreement comes to an end the moment 
hey begin to associate, m their interpretation, ilefinite ideas witli 
heso vague emotions , then we find that what suggests in idea to 
)ne hearer the vicissitudes of war will suggest to another, or to the 
;ame at another time, the vicissitudes of love, to another those of 
.niutual yearning and a.spiration, to another, it may be, those of 
hangeful travel by foiest, field and ocean, to another those of 
lie vS practical struggle and ambition. The infinite variety of ideas 
vhich may thus be called up m different mind.s by the same strain 
)f music IS proof enough that the music is not hhe any particular 
hing. The torrent of varied and entrancing emotion wliich it pours 
dong tlic heart, emotion latent and iindivincd until the spell of 
-ound begins, that is music's achievement and its secret. It is this 
•ffect, whether coupled or not with a trained intellectual recognition 
)f the highly abstract and clalxiiatc nature of the laws of the relation, 
uccession and combinations of sounds on which the effect depends, 
hat has caused some thinkers, with Schopenhauer at their head, to 
md m music the nearest approach we have to a v'Oice from behind 
Ju' veil, "a universal voice expressing the central pnrjiose and 
leepest essence of things, unconfused by fleeting actualities or bv the 
bstractmg duty of calling uji images of particul^^r and peiHiable 
fiienotnena, “ Music/' in Schopenhauer’s own V'ords, “ revepN the 
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innermost essential being Of the world, and expresses thC highest 
wisdom in a language the reason does not understand." 

Aristotle endeavoured to frame a classification of the arts, in their 
several applications and developments, on two grounds — the nature 
of the objects imitated by each, and the means or instru- n ft t t 
ments employed m the imitation. But m the case of 
music, as it exists in the modom world, the first part of 
this endeavour falls to the ground, because the object imitated has, 
m the sense in which we now use the word imitation, no existence 
The means employed by music arc successions and combinations of 
vocal or instrumental sounds regulated according to the three 
conditions of time and pitch (which together make up melody) and 
harmony, or the relations of different strains of time and tone co- 
operant but not parallel. With tliese means, music either creates 
her independent constructions, or else accompanies, adorns, enforces 
the imitative art of speech — but herself imitates not , and may he 
best defined .simply as a speaking or time art, of which the bustrtess is to 
express and arouse emoitnn by successions and combinations of regulated 
sound. 

That which music is thus among the speaking or timu-arte, 
architecture is among the shaping or space-arts As music appo^s 
to our faculties for taking pleasure m non-imrtative ' 

combinations of tratisitory sound, so architecture appeals a, 

to our faculties for taking pleasure m non-imitative ve 

combinations of stationary mass Corresponding to the 
system of ear-effects or combinations of time, tone an<l ?■ * 

harmony w'lth which music works, architecture works 
vMth a system of eyc-ellects or combinations of mass, contour, light 
and shade, colour, proportion, interval, alternation of plain and 
decorated parts, regularity and variety m regularity, apparent 

stability, va.stness, ap])ropriatcness anti the rest Only the.mateiials 

ot arcliitecturu are not \ol.itile and intangible like sound, but iolid 
timber, brick, stone, metal and mortar, and the of weiglit ajid 
force according to vhich tliese materials have to be combined are 
much more severe and cramping than the laws of melody and harmon> 
which regulate the combinations of music The architect is further 
subject, unlike the musician, to the dictates an<l precise prescnptions 
of utility Kven in structures raised foi purposes not of eveix'day 

use and necessity, but of commemoralioti or worship, the rules for 
such commemoration and such v 01 ship have prescribed a more or 
less fixed arrangement ‘an<I jwopoition of the parts or memberc, 
whether in the Egyptian temple or temple-tomb, the Greek teraiTe 
or herdon, or m the churches of the middle ages and Renaissance in 
the West 

Hence the effects of architecture are necessarily less full o£ various, 
rapturoiisS and unfou^seen enchantment than the effects of mu^ic« 
Vet lor those w ho pos«<‘ss sensibility to the pleasures of the . . 

eye ami the jx^rlcctions of shaping art, the architecture^®* 
of the groat ages has yieldcil combinations which, so 
as conipan.son is permissible between things unlike in 
materials, fall little short of the achievements of music*®*** 
in those kinds of excellence which are common to them Iioth ‘In 
■ the virtues of lucidity, of just proportion and organic interdependence 
of the several parts or members, in the mathematic subtlety of their 
mutual relations, and of the transitions from one part or member to 
another, m puiity and finivsh of indmdual forms, m the character 
of one thing growmg naturally out of another and everything serxnng 
to complete the whole^ -m these qualities, no muBicai combination 
can well surpass a typical Done temple such as the Partlienon at 
Athens. None, again, can well surpass some of the great cathedrals 
of the middle ages in the qualities of sublimity, of comjilexity, in tlie 
power both of expressing and suggesting spmtual aspiration, in the 
invention of mtneate developments and ramifications about a central 
plan, in the union of majesty m the mam concejition with fertihty 
of adornment m detail In fancifiilness, m the unexpected, in 
capricious an^l far-souglit oj>ulence, m filling the mmd with mpiglcil 
enchantments of east and west and south and north, music ca4i 
hardly do more than a building like St Mark’s at Venice does witji 
its blending of Byzaiitine elements, Italian elements, Gothic cloineiits, 
each earned to the utmost j>itch of elalxiralion and each 
witli a hundre^l caprices of ornament, but all w’orkmg togctlu i, all in 
obedience to a law, and " all beginning and ending with the Cro^ ’' 

In the cjise of architecture, however, as m the case of music, the 
non-imitative character must not be stated quite without exception 
or reserve. There have been st\des of architecture m „ 
which forms suggesting or imitating natuial 01 other 
phenomena have held a place among the abstract forms 
proper to tlie ait Often the mo«le of such .suggestions 
IS nitlier symbolical to the mmd than really imitative to 
tht‘ eye ; as when the number and relations of the heavenly .y^ ^ forma 
plvinets v'Cie-lmaged by that race ol aslronotners, the Bal >v- AtxUh 

ionians, la the seven concentric w'allsOf their great temple, 
and m many other architectural constructions , or as when * 
tlie shape eff the cross was adopted,. with innumersMe ‘‘light varjetioa 
and modifications, for the ground plan of the elniichcs ot Chntten- 
dom Passing to examples of imitation more properly so called, 
it mav lx* true, and wa^, at any rale long beluwerl, that the aisles 
of Gothic churches, when once the use of the pointed arch h '»-1 been 
evolvetl as a principle of construction, were p it*tly de'=;igned to o\oke 
the idea of the natural aisles of tiie ierv t and that the upeoanng 
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forest trunks and meeting branches were more or less consciously 
imaged in their piers and vaultings. In the temple-palaces of 
Egypt, one of the regular aichitectural members, the sustaining pier, 
is often systematically wrought in the actual likeness of a con- 
ventionalized cluster oi lotus stems, with lotus flowers lor the capital 
^Vhen we come to the fashion, not rare m Greek architecture, of 
carving this same sustaining member, the column, in complete human 
likeness, and employing caryatids, canephon, atlases or tlie like, 
to support the entablature of a building, it then becomes diflicult 
to say whether we have to do with a work of architecture or of 
sculpture The case, at any rate, is different from that in which 
the sculptor is called in to supply surtace decoration to the various 
members of a building, or to hll with the products of his own art 
spaces m the building specially contrived and left vacant for that 
purpose When the imit«itive feature is m itself an indispensable 
member of the architectural construction, to architecture rather 
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than sculpture we shall probably do best to assign it 

Defining architectuie, tlien (apait from its utility, which for the 
present we leave out of consideration), as a of whtih the 

n 4! It! IS to express and arouse emotion by combinations 

A/ o/ oideied and decoiatcd mass, we pass from the character- 
ofmn - of the non-imitative to those Ot llie imitative group 

ecture. namely sculpture, painting and poctiy 

If we keep in mind the source and origin of these arts, we must 
remember what has already been observed, that they spring by no 
Th i Urn from man’s love of imitation alone, but from his 

T 0 m a» 1^0 record and commemorate expenence, using the 

mnartMof imitation as his means Mnemosyne (Memoiy) 

- ^ was m Greek tradition the mother of the ;Muscs , imitation, 

. in the sense above defined, is but their instrument. Hence 

imitation think “ arts of record ” a better name for this 

group than arts of imitation The answer is — but a laigc 
part of pure architecture is also commemoratu c ; from 
the pyramidb and obelisks of Egypt down tlieie aie many 
monuments in which the impulse of men to perjietuatc their owm or 
others’ memories has w'orked without any aid of imitation Hence 
as the definition of a class ot arts contrasted with architecture and 
music the name “ aits of record ” w'ould tail , and we have to fall 
back on the current and established name of the “ imitative aits.” 
In considering them w^e cannot do better than follow that Aristotchan 
division which describes each art according, first, to the objects 
which It imitates, and, secondly, to the means it employs 

Taking sculpture fust, as mutating a smaller range ot objects than 
the other tw’o, and imitating them more completely sculpture may 
Scttloi re objects of its imitation the shapes ot whatever 

aaaalmh possess length, breadth and magnitude. For its 

tative art. instruments it has solid form, which the sculptor 

either carv^es out of a hard substance, as m the case of 
wood and stone, or models in a yielding substance, as m the case of 
clay and wax, or casts in a dissolved or molten sulistance, as m the 
case of plaster and of metal in certain uses, or beats, draws or chases 
m a maJleabie and ductile substance, as in the case of metal in other 
uses, or stamps from dies or moulds, a method sometimes used m 
all soft or fusible materials. Thus a statue or statuette may cither 
be carved straight out of a block of stone or wood, or first modelled 
in clay or wax, then moulded in jilastcr or some equivalent matenal, 
and then carved in stone or cast m bronze. A gem is wrought m 
btone by cutting and grinding Figures in jeweller’s woik are 
wrought by beating and chasing ; a medallion by beating and 
chasing or else by stamping from a die , a com by stamping from a 
die . and so forth The process of modelling (Gr. TrXdr-en/) m a soft 
substance being regarded as the typical process of the sculptor, the 
name plastic art has been given to his operations m general 

In general terms, the task of sculpture is to imitate solid form with 
solid form. But sculptured form may be either completely oi in- 
completely solid Sculpture m completely solid form 
exactly reproduces, W'hetheron the original or on a different 
scale, the relations oi proportions of the object imitated 
m the three dimensions of length, breadth and depth or 
thickness. Sculpture in incompletely solid form le- 
produces the proportions of the objects with exactness 
only so far as concerns tw^o of its dimensions, namely, those of 
length and breadth , while the third dimension, that of depth 
or thickness, it reproduces m a diminished proportion, lea^ mg it 
to the eye to infer, from the partial degree of projection } < n to 

the work, the full projection of the object imitated. The former, or 
completely solid kind of sculpture, is called sculpture m the round ; 
jts works stand fiee, and can be walked round and seen from all 
points. The latter, or incompletely solid kind of sculpture, is called 
sculpture m rehef ; its works do not stand free, but are engaged m or 
attached to a background, and can only be seen from m front 
According, in the latter kind of sculpture, to its degree of projection 
from tfite background, a work is said to be in high or in low relief. 
Sculp|([|re in the round and sculpture m rehef are alike m this, that 
the properties of objects which the^ imitate are their external forms 
as defined by their outlines — that is, by the boundanes and circum- 
sci^iptions of their masses~and their light and shade— the hghts and 
shadows, that is, which diversify the curved surfaces of the masses 
in copeequence of their alternations and gradations of projection and 
lecesaioiit But the two kinds of sculpture differ in this, A work 
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of sculpture in the round imitates the whole of the outlines b>r 
which the object mutated is circumscribed in the three dimensions 
of space, and presents to the eye, as the object itself would do, 
a new outline succeeding the last every moment as you walk round it 
Whereas a work of sculpture in relief imitates only one outline of 
any object ; it takes, so to speak, a section of the object as seen 
from a particular point, and traces on the background the boundary- 
line of that particular section , merely suggesting, by modelling the 
surface within such boundary according to a regular, but a dimin- 
ished, ratio of projection, the other outlines which the object would 
present if seen from all sides successively 

As sculpture in the round reproduces the real relations of a solid 
object m space, it follows that the only kind of object which it can 
reproduce with pleasurable effect according to the laws „ 
ol icgulated or rhythmical design must be one not too 
vast or complicated, one that can afford to be detached 
and isolated liom its surroundings, and of which all the 
parts can easily be perceived and apprehended m their 
organic relations Fuither, it will need to be an object 
interesting enough to mankind m general to make them take 
delight in seeing it reproduced with all its pails m complete 
imitation. And again, it must be such that some considerable 
pait of the interest lies m those particular jiroiieities ol outline, 
play ot surface, and light and shade which it is the special function 
of sculpture to reproduce Thus a sculptured lepiesentation m 
the round, say, oi a mountain with cities on it, would hardly be a 
sculpture at all , it could only be a model, and as a model might 
have value , but value as a work of fine art it could not have, because 
the object imitated w’oukl lack organic definiteness and connilcte- 
ncss ; it would lack universality of interest, and ol the interest 
whicli it did possess, a very mconsidciable pait would depend upon 
its propel ties of outline, surtace, and light and shade Obviously 
there is no kiml of object in the world that so well unites the retjuiicd 
conditions lor plcasuiable imitation in sculpture as the human body 
It IS at once the most complete of organisms, and the shape oi all 
otheis the most subtle as well as the most intelligible m its outlini's , 
the most habitually detached in active or stationary freedom , 
the most interesting to mankind, because its owm , the richest in 
those paiticular effects, contouis and modulations, contr.ists, 
harmonics and transitions of modelled surface and circumscribing 
line, which it is the piciogative of sculptuic to imitate Accoidingiy 
the object of imitation for this art is pre-emmcntly the body of man 
or woman That it has not been foi the sake of icjircsentmg men ami 
w'omen as such, but for the sake of lepresentmg gods in the likeness 
of men and women, that the human form lias been most cnthusiastie- 
ally studied, does not affect this tact m the theory of the ait, though 
it IS a consideration of great importance m its history Besides the 
human form, sculpture may imitate the forms of those of the lowrr 
animals whose physical endowments have something of a kindred 
peifcction, with other natural or artificial objects as may be needtd 
merely by way of accessory or symbol The body must for the 
purposes of this ait be divested ol covering, or covcied only with 
such tissues as reveal, translate or play about without concealing 
It. Chiefly m lands and ages where climate and social use have 
given the sculptor the opportunity of studying human foims so 
draped or undraped has this art attained perfection, and become 
exemplary and enviable to that of other races 

Relief sculpture is more closely connected with aichitectiire than 
the other kind, and indeed is commonly used in subordination to it 
But if its task IS thus somewhat different from that of 
sculpture in the round, its principal objects of imitation 
are the same. The human body remains the principal 
theme of the sculptor m relief , but the nature of his art relief. 
allow's, and sometimes compels, him to include othei 
objects m the range of his imitation As he has not to 
represent the real depth or projection of things, but only 
to suggest them according to a ratio w’hich he may fix himsell, so 
he can introduce into the third or depth dimension, thus arbitral ilv 
reduced, a multitude of objects for which the sculi)toi in the lound, 
having to observe the real ratio of the three dimensions, has no loom 
He can place one figure m slightly raised outline emerging from 
behind the more fully raised outline of another, and by the same 
system can add to his representation locks, tiers, nay mounLuns 
and cities and birds on the wing But the moic he uses this liberlv 
the less will he be truly a sculptor. Solid modelling, and real li'ffit 
and shade, are the special means or instruments of effect whicli tne 
sculptor alone among imitative artists enjoys Single outlnus and 
contours, the choice of one particular section an(l the tiacing of its 
circumscription, are means which the sculptor enjoys in common 
with the painter or draughtsman And indeed, when we considoi 
works executed wholly or m part m very low relief, whether Assyrian 
battle-pieces and hunting -pieces m alabaster or bronze, or the 
backgrounds carved in bronze, marble or wood by the Italian 
sculptors who followed the example set by Ghiberti at the Renais- 
sance, we shall see that the principle of such work is not the piinciple 
of sculpture at all Its effect depends little on qualities of surface- 
light and shadow, and mainly on qualities of contour, as traced by a 
slight line of shadow on the side away from the light, and a slight 
line of light on the side next to it. And we may fairly hesitate 
whether wc shall rank the artist who works on this principle, which 
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IS propel ly a graphic rather than a plastic principle, among sculptors 
or among draughtsmen The abovT arc cases in uluch the tciief 
sculptor exercises his liberty iti the mtioduction of otlier objects 
besides human figures into his sculptured comj»ositions. But tin re is 
another kind of relief sculpture in 'which the aitisl has less choice 
That IS, the kind m which the sculjitor is called in to decorate with 
carved work parts of an architectural construction which are not 
adapted for the introduction ot figure subjects, or lor tlu ir introrluc- 
tioii only as features in a scheme of ornament that coinpiises many 
other elements To this head belongs most of the car\ ing ot cai)itals, 
mouldings, friezes (except the Inezes of Cxreck temidcs), ban<ls, 
cornices, and, in the Gothic style, of doorway arclu s, niches, canoiULs, 
pinnacles, biackets, spandrels and the thousand me mix is and paits 
ol members which that style so exquisitely adorned willi true or 
c on\ entionalizcd imitations ot natural forms This is no doubt a 
subordinate function of the art , and it is irnjiossible, as we have seen 
alieady, to find a precise line of demarcation between cai\ iii'q m this 
d(‘COiative use, wdiich is properly sculpture, and that which belongs 
properly to architcctuic 

Leaving such discussions, wt may content ourselves with the 
definition of sculpture as a shaptnf^ art, of which the bit^ine<;<; u to 
. e\pfC';<: and arouse emotion hv the imitation of natinal 

iJe tt on ptincipallv the hitman hodv, in solid form, 

^ . reproducing either their true propoiiwn’i tn three dimen stain, 

scu p ure. their piopoitions in the two dimensions of length and 
hieadth only, with a diminished proportion tn the third dimension of 
depth or thickness. 

In considering bas-relief as a form of sculpture, w’c have found 
ourselves approaching the confines of the second of the shajsm ? 
p ! t! imitative arts, the graphic <art or art of jiamtmg Painting, 
B a ng means or instruments of imitation, dispenses 

Imfiative third dimension altogether It imitates natural 

art objects by representing them as they are represented on 

the retina of the eye itself, simply as an assemblage of 
vaiiously shaped and variously shaded patches of colour on a fiat 
suiface Painting does not rejiroduce the third dimension of leahtv 
by any thud dimension of its own whatever , but leaves the eye to 
infer the solidity of objects, their receSvSion and jirojoction, their 
nearness and nunoteness, by the same pcrspcctnc signs by which 
it also infers those facts in natuic namely, by the direction of their 
several boundary lines, the inddence and distribution of their lights 
and shadow's, the strength or fiiintness of their tones ot colour 

Ilcncc this art has an infinitely greater range and freedom than 
any form of sculpture. Near and f.ir is all the same to it, ami 
- whatever comes into the field of vision can come also 
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into the field of a picture ; trees as w'cll as persons, and 
, clouds as w'cll as trees, and stars as w’ell as clouds , the 
n'motest mountain snows, as well as the violet of the 


^ ** forcgiound, and far-otf multitudes of people as w^ell .is 

one or tw o near the eye Whatcv'c'r any man has st'cn, or can imagine 
himself as seeing, th.at he can also fix by painting, subject only to 
one gical limitation, — that of the range of brightness which ho is 
able to attain m imitating natural colour illuminated by light. 
In this particular Ins ait can but correspond according to a greatly 
dimmish(‘d latio with the etfects of nature. But cxcejitmg this it 
can do for the c> e almost all that nature herself does , or at least 
all that natuic would do if man had only one eye since the three 
<hmonsions of sjsace piodiice upon our binocular machmerv' of vision 
a particular stereoscopic effect of which a picture, wnth its two 
omiensions only, is incapable The range of the ai t being thus almost 
unboiiTuled, its solecPons have naturally been dictated by the v'arvmg 
interest felt m this or that subject of representation by the societies 
among whom the ait has at vaiious times been practised As m 
sculpture, so m painting, the human form has always hold the first 
I lace For the painter, the intervention of costume between man 
and his ca\iionment is not a misfortune in the same degn'e as it is 
for the sculptor For him, cloth^'s of whatever fashion or amplitude 
have tlicii own chaim , they serve to diversity the asjicct ol the 
world, aiifl to express the charactei-s and stations, if not the physical 
fr vmc's, of his personages , and ho is as happy oi happier among thf 
biocades of Venice as among the bare limb- of the Spaitan p ilaestra 
Vlong with man, tlu re com(‘ mto painting nil animals an<l vegt'talion, 
all man’s fuinitiire and belongings, his du'eUmg-plac-’s, fields ami 
liudscajie , and in modem timrs also landscajie and nature foi then 
own sakes, skies, seas, mountains and wildernesses apait from man 
Besides the two questions about any art, what objects does it 
imitate, and by the use of wdiU means or instruments, \ristntle 
The chief poetry) the further question, 

forms or several possible foims docs the imitation m anv 

modes of assume^ ^Yc may transfer very neaily the 

painting t inquiry to painting, .and may ask, concerning any 

line //jzA/- according to wdiich of three passible sv stems he 
aad^shade thiee possible systems are (i) that which 

«iftfco/oar. jinncipally to the configuration and relaMons of 

‘natural object'* as indicated by the direction of their 
boundaries, for defining wdiich there is a convention m timversal 
use, the convention, that is, of line , this m.ay be called foi short 
the system of line ; (2) that which attends chiefly to their configura- 
tion and relations as indicated by the incidence and distribution 
pf their lights and shadow's - this is the system of light-and^shade or 


thtarosciifo ; and (3) that which attends chiefly, not to their con- 
liguration at all, but to the distribution, qualities and relations of 
loc.il colours upon their surlace — this is tlie system of colour It is 
not possible for a painter to imitate natural objects to the eye at all 
w'lthout either rltliiimg their boundaries by outliiits, or suggesting 
the shajic of then masses by juxtajiositions of light and dark or of 
lot.il colours In the complete ait of painting, of course, all three 
mctliodis are emjdoycd at once. But in what is known ?.s outline 
drawing and outline engraving, one of the three methods only is 
Linj)loyed, line , in monochrome picture^, and 111 shaded drawings 
and engravmvs, two only, line with hght-and-shade ; and in the 
vaiious sluKhdcbs forms ol decorative j^ainting and colour-j>rmtmg> 
two only, line with colour Kven in tlie most accomplished examples 
ol the coinjik’te art of painting, as was pointed out by Ruskin, we 
fiml til it tueie .ilmobt always jncv'ails a jiKdilcction for some one 
of these three jiarts of painting over the otlur two 'Ihus among 
the matuie Italians of the Ken iisvince, Titian 1^ above all things a 
j-) tintei in colour, Michelangelo in line, Le()nardo m lighl'and'shade. 
Many academic jxvmtcis m their day tiled to combme the three 
methods in etjiial balance, to the imjntuous spirit of the great 
\ enetian, 1 mtoretto, it ws,s alone given to make the attempt with a 
gr<‘at measuie of success A great pait ol the efiort ot modem 
painting has been to gtT lul of tlie linear convtnlion altogether, to 
banish line and develop the resources ot the oil medium m imitating 
on canvas, more strictly than the eaily masteis atti mpted, the actual 
apjx^ trance of things on the retina an asseml)lage of coloured 
htre^aks and j^atches modified and toned m the play ot light and-shade 
and atmosjihere 

It remains to consider, for the jmrj>osc of oiir clas'^ification, what 
are the teclinical v'aneties of the painter’s cr.ift Since we gave the 
gemciic name of painting to all imitation of natuial object-* t h 1 1 
by the assemblige ot lines, culouis and light', .and darks cebn eal 
on a single plane, we must lo^^ically include as varieties ol 
jiamting not only the oidmaiy ciafts of spieadmg or 
laying jiictures on .an ojxique surface m fresco, oil, dis- 
temper or water-colour, but also the cialt of arranging a 
jucture to be seen by the transmissioi of light through a transparent 
substance, m glass jiaintmg , the cratt of fitting together a multitude 
of Solid cubes or cylmdcis so that their united surface forms a 
picture to the eye, as 111 mosaic , the craft ol spieadmg viticous 
colours 111 a state of fusion so that they' form .1 juctuic when haiden(‘(’, 
as III enamel , and ev en, it w oukl seem, the crafts ot wea\ mg taj)e^try', 
and embroidery, since these also yield to the eye a plane suiiace 
figured m imit.ition ot nature As drawing we must also count 
incised or engraved work ol all kinds lepiese iiting meielv' the out'- 
lines ot objects ami not tlieir modellings, as lor mstaiiLc' the giaffiii 
on Greek and Etiuscaii miiiui-liacks and dres-inc ( uses , while 
laiscd woik in low relief, in which outlines .ire jdamly marked and 
modellings neglected, furnishes, as we have seen, a doubtlul class 
between scuijHure and painting In all figures tliat aie lust modelled 
111 the solid and then variously coloured, sculptuie and painting 
l>ear .1 common share , and by' tar the gn^ater jiart hotn of .ancient 
and medieval statuaiy \v.as m tact tinteil so as to imitate or at least 
suggest the colours of life Bur as the special characteiistic of 
sculj)ture, boliditv' m the third diiixiision, is in these cases jirescnt, 
it IS to that art and not to painting that we shall still asenbe the 
resulting woik 

With these mdic.ations we may leav'e the art of painting defined 
in genertil terms as a shaping or space ai!, of which the business ts to 
ex pi ess and aiouse emotion bv tie imitation of all Kinds of . 
natural objects, icpioducing on a plane suifan. the lelatims ^ ^ 


of then boundary lints, lights and shadows, cr tolouis, or 


all three of these appearames to get lit > . pa ag* 

riic next and last of the imitative aits is the speaking ait of poetry 
The* tiansiliou fiom sculptuit* and painting to pe)«ii\ is, fioni the 
point ol view not ot our jiresent but of our fiist duiMon 
among the fine arts, abi upt and absolute It 1 > a 1 1 an itioii 
from sjxiee iiiio time, from the sjdiere ot matoiial iuims 
to the splie'ie ol immateiial im iges I oliov\mg Aristotle’s 
method, we mav define the ol))ext- of jx.etiv simitaiioii or evoeatioii, 
eveivl’iri^ of which the idt.a, or miaee can be e dkul uji bv words, 

I thit i>, e'^ve'^ry’ ioicc ami phenomenon ol niture, eveiv opt lation and 
I resr.lt of art' every fact ot lite and hi>tory, or cveiv imagination of 
such a fact, ev’f rv' thought and ftcdrig of the huin.Lii spiiit, lor which 
I manlcind in the course of its long twoiution has btea .ible to create 
' m speech an cxpii'^it and apT)roj)tntt' *''gii The nie.ius or instru- 
ments of poetry’s imitation are th-"s > verbal signs 01 v\oids, aii.ingcd 
111 lines, stioplx's or stanzas, so tied thtir sonmls have some ol the 
re<gulated qualities and »hrect emotiond effect ol music 

The three chief mod.'s or foims of the iinmitioii may still lie 
defined as they were defiii'a! In \iistotle hnnselt bust conies the 
C/’/c or naiiative form, mwhicli the jioet sj'caks .ilteiiiatclv fhe cblei 
for himself and his characters, now descnbing their 
situations and feelings m his own vvonls, ami anon making modes ol 
each of them speak m the first person for himscli Second pQgfry, 
comes the lyric form, m w'hich the poet speaks in his ow'n 
name exclusively’, and gives expression to sentiments which are 
puiely' personal Third comes the dramatic form, m which the poet 
does not speak for himself at all, hut only i>utb into the mouths of 
each of his personages successively such discourse as he thinks 
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appropriate to the part. The last of these three forms of poetry, 
thfe dramatic, calls, if it is merely read, on the imagination of the 
reader to fill up those circumstances of situation, action and the rest, 
which m the first or epic form are supplied by the narrative between 
t!ie speeches, and for which in the lyric or personal form there is no 
occasion. To avoid making this call upon tlic imagination, to bring 
homo Its effects with full vividness, dramatic poetry has to call in 
the aid of several subordinate arts, the shaping or space art of the 
sccne-pamter, the mixed time and space arts of the actor and the 
dancer Occasionally aNo, or in the case of opera, throughout, 
dramatic poetry heightenh the emotional effect of its w’ordi* with 
music. A play or drama is thus, as performed upon the theatre, 
not a poem merely, but a poem accompanied, intcipretcd, completed 
and brought sev'eral degites nearer to reality by a combination of 
auxiliary effects of the other aits. Besides the uairative, the lyric 
and. dramatic loims of poetry”, the didactic^ that is the teaching or 
expository toim, has usually been recognized as a fourth Aiistotle 
refused so to recognize it, regarding a didactic poem in the light 
not so much of a poem as of a useful treatise. But fiom the Woths 
and Days down to the Loves of the Plants thcic has been too much 
literature produced m this form for us to follow Anstotle here. We 
^liall do bettor to regard didactic poetry as a variety corresponding, 
among the speaking aits, to architecture and the otlier manual 
arts of which the hist purpose is use, but wliich arc capable of 
accompanying and adorning use by a pleasurable appeal to the 
emotions. 

We shall liaidlv make our definition of poetry, considered as an 
imitative art, too extended if we say that it is a speaking or ttme art^ 
n irirt which the business ts to erprest and atouse emotion by 
ofooctiv evoking all or any of the phenomena of life and 

o po ry, uatiire by means of words arranged ivith musical regulafity 

Neither the varieties of poetical form, however, nor the modes m 
which the several forms have been mixed up and interchanged" as 
. such mixture and interchange are implied, for iiibtance, 
ofooetry ^ group of Robert Browning's poems, 

as an Imi- Oramaiic Lyrics, — the observation of neither ol these 

tative art concerns us here so much as the' observation of the 

to paint- of poetry'” m general, as an art of representation 

idrand" imitation, to the other arts of imitation, jiainting and 
sculpture, sculpture Verbal signs have been invented for in- 
numerable things which cannot be imitated or represented 
at all either in solid form oi upon a coloured surface. You cannot 
carve or paint a sigh, or tlie feeling whicli finds utterance in a sigh ; 
y ou can only suggest ttie idea of the leeling, and that in a somew”hut 
imperfect and uncertain way, by representing the physical aspect of a 
])erson in the act of breathing the .sigh. Similaiiy you cannot carve 
or paint any movement, but only figures or gioups in which the 
movement is rLprebonlcd as arrested m sonic particular point of time , 
nor any abstiact idea, but only figures or gioups iii which the 
abstract idea, as for example release, captivity, mercy, is symbolized 
m the concrete shape of allegorical oi illustrative figures. The whole 
field of thought, of propositions, aiguments, injunctions and ex- 
hortations IS open to poetry but closed to sculpture and painting. 
Poetry, by its command over the regions ol the undei standing, of 
abstraction, of the movement and succession of things in time, by 
Its pow'cr of instantaneously” associating one image with another 
from the remotest regions of the mind, by its names for every shade 
of feeling and exiiencnce, cxercis<.’s a sovereignty a bundled times 
more extern led than that of cither of the two arts of m.mual imitation. 
But, on the other hand, w”ords do not as a rule bear any sensible 
resemblance to the things of w'hich they are the signs Thcic are lew 
things that woids do not stand for or camiot call up ; but they stand 
for things syunbolically and at second hand, and call them up only 
m idea, and not m actual presentment to the senses In stnetness, 
the business of poetry should not I)C called imitation at all, but rather 
cwocatioii The strength of painting and sculptuie lies m this, that 
though thcie arc countless jilicnomena which they cannot reprc.sent 
at all, and countless more wluch they” can only represent by symbolism 
and suggestion more or less ambiguous, y'ct there aic «i lew which 
each can represent more fully and directly than poctiy can rcpicsent 
any thing at all. These are, for sculpture, the forms or configurations 
of things, W'hich that art represents directly to the senses both of 
sight and touch ; and for painting the forms and coloms of things 
and their relations to each othei in space, air and light, wdncli the 
art represents to the sen.se of sight, directly so far as regards surface 
appearance, and indirectly so far as regards solidity. For many 
dfehcate quahties and differences m these visible relations of things 
there are no words at all — the vocabulary of colours, for mstance, 
IS m all languages surprisingly scanty and jiumitive. And those 
visible qualities for which w'ords exist, the words still call up in- 
distinctly and at second ha,nd. Poetry is almost as pow'erless to 
bring before the mmd’s eye with precision a particular aliade of red 
or blue, a particular linear arrangement or harmony of colour-tones, 
as sculpture is to relate a continuous expenence, or painting to en- 
force an exhortation or cmbclhsh an abstract proposition. The 
w ise poet, as has been justly remarked, when he wants to produce a 
vivid impression of a. visible thing, does not attempt to catalogue or 
clescnbe its stationary beauties. Shakespeare, when he wants to 
make us realize the perfections’ of Pexdita, puts into the mouth of 
SiOnzhi, not, as a bad poet would have done, a description of her 
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lilies and carnations, and the other chainih which a painter could 
make us realize bettei, but the praises of her ways and movements ; 
and with the final touch, 

“ When you do dance, I wish you 
A wave o' the sea, that y^ou might ever do 
Nothing but that," 

he evokes a twofold image of beauty in motion, of which one half 
might be the despair of those paintens who designed the dancing 
maidens of the walls of Herculaneum, and the other half the despair 
of all artists who m modern times have tiled to lix upon their canvas 
the buoyancy and grace of dancing w”avcs In representing the 
perfections of form in a bride’s .slender foot, the speaking art, poetiy, 
would find itself distanced by eitlier of the shaping arts, painting or 
sculpture Suckling calls up the charm ot such a loot by desciibiiig 
It not at rest but in motion, and in the feet which 
“ Beneath the petticoat, 

Like little mice, went in and out,'" 

leaves us an image w’hich baffles the power of the other aits. Keath, 
when he tells ot Madeline unclaspmg her jewels on St Agnes’s Eve, 
does not attempt to conjure up their lustie to the eye, as a p)amter 
would have done, and a less poetical poet might have tiled to do, 
but 111 the words " her warmed jewels " evoked instead a quality, 
breathing of the vciy life of the wearer, w'hich painting could not 
even have remotely suggested. 

The differences between the means and capacities of representation 
proper to the shaping aits of sculpture and painting and those 
proper to the speaking ait of poetiy were foi a long while 
ovci looked or misunderstood. The maxim of Simonides, 
that poetry is a kind of aiticulatc painting, and painting 
a kind of mute poetry, was vaguely accepted until the 
days of Lessing, and first overthiown by the famous 
treatise of that wntei on the Laocoon. Following m 
mam the lines laid down by Lessing, other wiilcrs have ° 
worked out the conditions of representation or imitation 
proper not only to sculpture and pamtmg as distinguisluxl . 
horn poetry, but to sculpture as distinguished sculpture. 

painting. The chief X)oints established may leallv all be 
condensed under one .simple law, that the more direct and complete 
the imitation effected by any art, the less is the tango and numhci of 
phenomena which that att can imitate. Thus sculpture in the lound 
mutates its objects much rnoi e completely and directly than any other 
single art, lepioducmg one whole set ol their relations winch no 
otlier art attempts to loproducc at all, namely, their solid relations 
in space. ITccisely lor this leahoii, such sculpture is limited to a 
narrow class of objects. As w'e have seen, it must represent human 
or animal figures , nothing else has enough either of umvcisal interest 
or of organic beauty and j^eifection. Sculpture in the round must 
represent such figures standing tree in full cLarness and detai hment, 
in combinations and with accessuiies compai ativcly simple, on pain 
ot Uasmg the eye with a complexity and entanglement of masses and 
lights and shadows; and in attiludes compaiativcly quiet, on pain 
of violating, or appearing to violate, the conditions of mechanical 
stability. Being a stationaiy or space-art, it can only represent a 
single action, which it fixes and perpetuates foi ever, and it must 
thciefore choose lor that action one us .significant and full of mtuicst 
as is consistent with due observation ol the above laws of simplicity 
and stability. Such actions, and the facial expressions accompanying 
them, should not be tho.se of shaip crisis or transition, because sudden 
movement or flitting expression, thus arrested and pcipetuated m 
full and solid imitation by bionze or inaible, would be displeasing 
and not pleasing to tlic spectator. They must be actions and cx- 
pies.sions m some degree settled, collected and capable of continuance, 
and III their collectedncbs must at the same time suggest to the 
spectator as much as possible of the circumstances w'hich haie led 
up to them and those which will next ensue. These conditions evi- 
dently bring w’lthm a very narrow lange the phenomena with which 
this art can deal, and explain why, as a matter of fact, the gi cater 
number of statues represent simply a single figuic m repose, wUli the 
addition of one or tw'o symbolic or customary attributes. l\iint a 
statue (as the greatc'r part both of Gieek and Gothic statuaiy was 
m fact painted), and you bring it to a still further point of mutative 
completeness to tJic eye , but you do not thereby lighten the icstric- 
lions laid ujion the art by its material, so long as it undertakes to 
n‘produce in full the third or sohd dimension of bodies. You only 
begin to lighten its restrictions when you begin to relieve it of that 
duty. We liave traced how sculpture in relief, which is satisfied 
with only a paitial reproduction of the tlnrd dimension, is free to 
introduce a larger range of objects, bringing forward secondary 
figures and accessories, imlicatmg distant planes, mdulgmg even m 
considerable violence and complexity of motion, since limbs attached 
to a background do not alarm the spectator by any idea of danger of 
fragility. But sculpture in tlic round has not this licence. It is true 
that the art has at various periods made efforts to escape from its 
natural limitations. Several of tlie later schools of antiquity, 
especially that of Pergamus in the 3rd and 2nd centuries b.c., strove 
hard both for violence of expression and complexity of design, not 
only m relief-sculptures,, like the great altar-friezes now at Berlin, 
but in detached groups., such as {pace Lessing) the Laoco6n itself. 
Many modern virtuosi ox sculpture since Bcmini have fnisspent' their 
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skill in trying to fix m marble both the restlessness of momentary | 
actions aiid the flimsincss of fluttering tissues. In latter days 
Auguste Rodin, a/n innovating master with a real genius foi his art, 
has attacked many problems of complicated grouping, moic or less 
m the nature of the Greek i>ymf>legmata, but keips these interlocked 
or contorted actions circumscribed within stiict hmitmg lines, so 
that they do not by jutting or straggling suggi‘st a kind of acrobatic 
challenge to the laws of gravity. The same artist and others mspiicd 
by him have further sought to emancipate sculpture from tlie 
necessity of rendering form in clear and complete definition, and to 
enrich it with a new power of mysterious suggestion, by leaving his 
figures wrought m pait to the highest finish and vitality of surface, 
while other parts (according to a precedent set in some unfinislicd 
works of Michelangelo) remain scarcely emergent from the rough- 
hewn or unhewn block. But it may be doubted whether such ex- 
periments and expedients can permanently do much to enlarge 
the scope of the art 

Next wc ariive at painting, m which the third dimension n dis- 
missed altogetlier, and nothing is actually rejiroduced, in full or 
paitially, except the effect made by the appeaiance of 


. . natural objects ujion the retina of the eye The cot*-,v- 
*ot^DalnU^ quence is that this art can range over distance and 
. ^ " multitude, can represent comjjhcated relations lietvveen its 

various figures and groups of figuies, extensive back- 
grounds, and all those infinite subtleties of appearance m natural 
things which depend upon local colours and their modification m 
the play of light and shade and enveloping atmosphere. These last 
j)lienoniena of natural things aie m oiu experience subject to change 
111 a sense in wluch the substantial or solid jiropeities of things are 
not so subject Colours, shadow.s and atmospheric effects aic 
naturally associated with ideas of transition, mystery and evanes- 
cence Hence painting is able to extend its range to another kind 
of facts over which sculpture has no powei. It can suggest and 
perpetuate m its imitation, without breach of its true laws, many 
classes of facts which are themselves fugitiv'e and transitory, as a 
smile, the glance of an eye, a gesture of hoiTor or of passion, the 
waving of hair m the vMnd, the rush of horses, the stiile of mob^, 
the whole diama of the clouds, the loss and gathering of ocean veav'es, 
even the flashing of lightning across the sky. Still, any long oi 
continuous senes of changes, actions or movements is quite beyond 
the means of tins art to repn'sent Painting lemains, in spite of its 
comparative width of range, tied down to the mcvitable conditions 
of a space ait • tliat is to say, it has to delight the mmd by a har- 
monious variety in its effects, but liy a variety appirehended not 
through vaiious i)omts of time successively, but from various points 
m space at the same moment. The old convention which allowed 
jiamti'ts to indicate sequence m time by means of distribution m 
space, dispersing the succcssiv'C episodes of a story about the diffeicnt 
jiaits of a single picture, has been abandoned since the early Kenais- 
sance ; and Wordsworth sums up our modern view of the mattei 
when he says that it is the business of painting 

“ to give 

To one blest moment snalclic(l from time 

The appropiiate calm of blest eternity ” 

Lastly, a really unfettered range is only attained by the art which 
docs not giv^e a full and complete reproduction of any natural fact 
, at all, but evokes or bungs natural facts before the mmd 
eana^a jj^^^j-ely by the images which words convey. The whole 
^ot^Doet^ world of movement, of continuity, of cause and cflect, 


merely by the images which words convey. The whole 
world of movement, of continuity, of cause and cflect, 


^ of the successions, alternations and interaction of events, 

characters and passions of every thing that takes time to happen and 
time to declare, is open to poetry as it is open to no othci art As 
an imitative or, more properly speaking, an evocative art, then, 
poetry is subject to no limitations except those which spimg from 
the poverty of human language, and from the fact that its means of 
imitation arc indirect, l^oetry’s account of the visible properties of 
things is fiom these causes much le.ss full, accurate and eflicient than 
the lepioductioii or delineation of the same properties by sculpture 
and pamtmg. And this is the sum of the conditions coucenimg the 
respective functions of the three arts of imitation which had been 
overlooked, m theory at least, until the time of Lessing. 

To the above law, in the foun m which we have expressed it, 
it may perhaps be objected that the acted drama is at once the most 
TbeacM comjflcte repioduction of nature which we owe 

drama ao same, tune the number of 

real ^acts over which its imitation ranges is the greatest. 

exception answer is that our law applies to the several arts 
to the wluch we may call tlicir pure or unmixed 

general Dramatic poetry is m that state only when it is 

lam spoken like any other kind of verse When it is 

witnessed on the stage, it is m a mixed or impure state , 
the art of the actor has been called in to give actual reproduction 
to the gestures and utterances of the personages, that of the costumier 
to their appearances and attire, that of the stage-decorator to their 
furniture and surroundings^ that of the sccne-pamter to imitate to 
the eye the dvtellmg-places and landscapes among which they 
move : and only by the oombinatioa of all these subordinate' arts 
docs the drama gam its character of imitative completenesa or 
reality. 


Tliroughout the aliove account of the iraitativt' and uon-inntativo 
groups ol fine ails, we have so tar followed Aristotle as to allow the 
n.ime ot imitation to all recognizable representation or _ 
evocation of realities, — using the woid “ nvilities ’’ in no 
metaphy.sical sense, but to signify the myriad plumomena 
of hie and exj>enence, whether as they .uTuallv and 
literally exist to-day, or as they may have existed m the 
past, or may be conceived to exist m some oth(*r world 
not too unlike our own for us to Cunteive and realize m 
thought When we lind among tlie nuns of a Greek 
temjile the statue of a beautiful young man at rest, or above 
the altar of a Christian cluirch the jiamtmg of one transfixed 
with arrows, we know that the statue is inf ended to bung to our 
minds no moital vouth, but the god Hermes ot Apollo, the trans- 
fixed victim no simj^le cap)tivL, but Sebastian the holy saint At 
the same time we none the Lss know that tlie figures m uther 
case have been studied by the artist from living models before Ins 
eyes In like manner, m .ill the rejiresimtations alike ot sculpture, 
jramting and [loetry the tilings and piisons leprcscnted may bear 
symbolic meanings and imaginary names and characters , they mav 
be s< t in a land ol dreams, and grouped in rtl itioiis and circumstance s 
upon which the sun of this world never *>l!one , in point of fact, 
through many ages of history they ha\ e been clnelly used to embody 
human ideas of supernatuial powers ; but it is Irom real thmvs 
and persons that their lineaments mid characters have been taken 
m the first instance, m order to be attributed by the imagination to 
another and more exalted order of existences 

The law vvhicli we have last laid down is a law’ defnimg the relations 
of sculpture, painting and poetry, considtied simply as ajls having 
their foundations at any’ rate in reality, ami drawing from . . . 

lilt* imitation of reality their indispensable elements and ^ 
matcnals It is a law delining the lange and character 
of those elements or materials in natun* w’hich each art is 
best fitted, by its sjiecial inoaas and resources, to iniilate. 

But we must i(*meraber that, even m this fundamental 
part of its operations, none of tlicse arts proceeds by 
imitation or evocation pure and simple None of them con- 
tents Itself with «^eeking to represent realities, however literally 
taken, exactly as those lealitns are A poitiait m sculjitmc or 
pcunting, a landscape m painting, a passage of local description m 
j»o<-tiy, may’ be icjirescptations of known things taken literally or 
for their own sakes, and not 7or the .sake of cat tying out thoughts 
to the unknown , Init none of them ought to be, or indee<l can possibly 
be, a lejiresentation ol all the observed parts and details ol such a 
ictdilv on equal terms and without omissions. Such a lepresentation, 
were it possible, would l.>e a mechanical inventory and not a work of 
line art 

Hence the value of a pictorial imitation is by no means necessarily 
m pioportiQu to the number of f.icts wdiich it records Many accom- 
plished pictuKi^, in which all the resources of line, colour - 
.111(1 light-and-shade have been used to the utmost of 
tlic aitibt’h j^ower for the imitation of all that he could see 
m natuie, arc dea/i and woithlcss m compaiison with a 
few faintly touched outlines or lightly laid shadows or 
tints of anothci aiUat who could slc n.ituic inoie vitally 
and botUi Unless the jiamttr knows how to choose and fmitatioa, 
combine Ihc elements of Ins finisiied woik so tJiat it 
shall contain in every pait suggestion-* and de-lights over and 
above the meie imitation, it will fall short, m that which 
IS the essential chann ol line ait, not only of any scrap 
of a great mastei's handiw’oik, such as an outline sketch of 
a chihl by Rajiliael or a colour sketch of a boat oi a mackerel by 
Turner, but even of any sciap of the merest journeyman's handuvork 
jirodiiced l>v an artistic race, such as the first Japanese drawing m 
which a water-flag and kinglisher, or a spray ol pe^ach or almonel 
blossom acioss the sky, i» dashed m with a mere hint of colour, 
but a hint that tells a whole tale to the imagination That only, we 
know, is fine art which affords keen and permanent delight to con- 
templation. Such delight the aitist can nev'ci communicivte by the 
display’ of a callous and pedantic iinpartiahty’ in presence of the 
facts of hte and nature. His lepresentation of reMities will only 
strike or impress otheis in so far as it concentrates then .attention on 
things by which he has been struck and impressed himself. To 
arouse emotion, he must have felt emotion ; and emotion is impos- 
sible without partiality 'I'he artist is one who instinctively tends to 
modify and work uj)on every reality before him m confonuity with 
some poignant and scn.sitiv’e principle ol prefeiencc or selection in his 
mind. He instinctively adds something to nature m one direction 
and lakes away something in another, overlooking this kind of fact 
and insisting on that, suppressing many' particulars which he holds 
irrelev’ant in order to insist on and bring mlo piominencc others by 
which he IS attracted and .arrested. 

The instinct by which an artist thus prefers, selects and brmgs into 
light one order of facts or aspects in the thmg before him rather 
than the rest, is part of what is called the uieahztng or %deal ^ . 
faculty. Interminable discussion has been spent on the 
questions,^ What is the ideal, and how do we idealise ? 

The answer has l>een given m one form by those tlunkers ^ 

{e.g, X'lacher and Lotze) who have pointed out that the ^ 
process of aesthetic ideahzation earned on by the artist is only the 
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higher development of a process carried on m an elementary fashion 
by all men, from the very nature of their constitution. The physical 
organs of sense tliemselves do not retain or put on record all the 
impressions made upon them W’hen the nerves of the eye receive 
a multitude of <liffcrent stimulations at once from different points m 
space, the sense of eyesight, instead of being aware ot all these 
stimulations singly, only abstracts and retains a total impression 
of them together In like manner we are not made aware by the 
sense of hearing of all the several waves of sound that strike in a 
momentary succession upon the nerves of the ear ; that sense only 
abstracts and retains a total impicssion from the combined effect 
of a number of such waves And the office which each sense thus 
performs singly for its own impiessions, the mind peiforms in a 
Higher degree for the impressions ol all the senses equally, and for 
all the other parts of our experience \Vc are always dismissing or 
neglecting a great pait ol our impiessions, and abstracting and 
combining among those which we letam The ordinary human 
consciousness w'orks like an artist up to this point , and when wc 
speak of the ordinary or inartistic man as being impartial in the 
letention or registry of his daily impressions, we mean, of course, 
in the retention or registry of his impressions as already thus far 
abstracted and assorted in consciousness The artistic man, whose 
impressions affect him much more strongly, has the faculty of 
carrying much farther these same processes of abstraction, com- 
bination and selection among his impressions 
The possession of this faculty is the artist’s most essentiil gift 
To attempt to carry farther the psychological analysis of the gift is 
outside our present object ; but it is wortli while to :on- 
u /tffc- sijer somew’hat cIosel> its modes of practical operation 
oblccilv€ niode is this the artist grows up with certain innate 

tdcaiM acquired piedilections which become a part of his 

constitution whether he will or no, — predilections, say, 
if he is a dramatic poet, for certain types of plot, character and 
situation, , if he is a sculptor, for certain proportions and a certain 
habitual carnage and disposition of the limbs . it he is a figure 
painter, lor certain schemes of composition and moulds of hgiire 
and airs and exprevssions of coimten.ince , if a landscape painter, 
for a certain class of local character, sentiment and pictorial effect in 
natural scenery To such predilections he cannot choose but make 
his representations of reality m large measure conform 'I his is one 
part of the transmuting process which the data of life and experience 
have to undergo at the hands of artists, and may be called the 
subjective or purely personal mode of idealization But there is 
another part of that w'ork which springs from an impulse in the 
artistic constitution not less imperious than the last named, and in a 
certain sense contrary to it As an imitator or evokor of the facts 
of htc and nature, the artist must recognize and accept the character 
of those facts with which he has in any given case to deal Ml facts 
cannot be of the cast he prefers, and m so far as he undertakes to 
deal with those of an opposite cast he must submit to them , he 
must study them as they actually are, must apprehend, enfoice and 
bring into prominence their owm dominant tendencies If he cannot 
find in them what is most pleasing to himself, he will still be led 
by the abstracting ami discriminating powers of his observation to 
discern wha.t is most expressive and signihcant in thew, he will 
emphasize and put on record this, idealizing the facts before him not 
m Ins direction but in their own Ihis is the seconcl or objective 
half of the artist's task ot idealization It is this half ujion which 
Tame dwelt almost exclusively, and on the whole wuth a just insight 
into the principles of tlie ojieiation, m his well-known ticatise On 
Ike Ideal tn Art Botli these modes of idealization are legitimate, 
that which springs from inborn and overmastering personal prelercncc 
m the artist lor particular aspects of life and nature, and that which 
'.prmgs from his insight into the dominant and significant character 
of the phenomena actually before him, and his desire to emphasize 
and disengage them But there is a third mode ot idealizing v hich 
IS less vital and genuine than either of these, and therefore less 
legitimate, though unfortunately far more common This mode 
consists in making things conform to a borrowed and convimtional 
standard of beauty and taste, which corresponds neither to any 
strong inward predilection of the artist nor to any vutal characteiistic 
in the objects of his representation. Since the rediscovery of Greek 
and Roman sculpture m the Renaissance, a great part of the efforts 
of artists have been sj^ent in falsifying tlicir natural instincts and 
misrepresenting the facts of nature in pursuit of a conventional ideal 
of abstract and generalized beauty framed on a false conception 
and a shallow knowledge of the anti que School after school from 
the i6th century downwards has l>een confirmed in this practice by 
acad(‘mic criticism and theory, wuth resullmg insipidities and in- 
sincerities of peiformance w'hich have commonly been acclaimed in 
their day, but from which later generations have sooner or later 
turned aw’ay with a wholesome reaction of distaste 

The tw'o genuine modes of idealization, the subjective and Ihc 
objective, are not always easy to be reconciled Tlie greatest artist 
IS no doubto^ who can combine the strongest personal instincts 
of prefcrendrVith the keenest power of observing cha acteristics as 
they are, yAi^ falct we find few in whrm both these c3lementsof the 
ideal faculty H^ave been equally developed To take an example 
among Florentine painters Sandro Botticelli is usually thought ol as 
^ne who c^ulcflttever escape from the dictation of Ins own personal 


ideals, in obedience to which he is siipj^iosed to ha/e invested all the 
creations of his ait with nearly the same conformation of brows, 
lips, cheeks and dun, neaily the same looks of wistful - 
\ earning and dejection There is some truth in this 
impiession, though it is largely based on the woiks not of 
the master himself, but of pupils who exaggerated his . 

mannerisms Leonardo da \'inci was strong m both 
directions , haunted in much of his work by a particular pgconclll 
human ideal of intellectual sweetness and alluring 
mystery, he has yi‘t left us a vast number of exercises ^ 
which show him as an indefatigable student of objective character- 
istics and psychological expressions ot an order the most opposi'd to 
this And m this case again followers have over-emphasized the 
master’s predilections, Luini, Sodoma and the rest borrowing and 
repeating the mysterious smile ot Leonardo till it becomes in their 
work an affectation cloying however lov^ely Among latter-day 
painters, Burne-Jones will occur to every reader as the type ot an 
artist alwavs haunted and dominated by ideals ol an intensely 
personal cast partly engendered m his imagination by sympathy 
with the early Florentines It wc seek for examples of the opposite 
piinciple, of tfiat idealism which idealizes above all things objectiv , 
and seeks to disengage the vciy inmost and individual characters 
of the thing or poison befoic it, we think naturally of ci'rtam gicat 
masters ot the northern schools, as Durer, Holbein and Rembrandt 
Diirer’s endeavour to express such chaiacters by the most searching 
intensity of linear definition was, however, hampcicd and conditioned 
by his inherited national and Gothic predilection foi tlic strained in 
gcstuie ancl the knotted and the gnarled in stiucture, against which 
his deliberate scholarly ambition to cstalilish a canon of ideal 
juopoition contended tor the must part in vain And Rembiandt’s 
jirolound spiritual insight into human character and personality 
did not prevent him liom plunging his subjects, ever deeper and 
deejier as his life advanced, into a mysterious shadow-world of his 
own imagination, where all local colours were broken uj) and crumbled, 
and w here amid the struggle of gloom and gleam he could make his 
intensely individualized men and women breathe more livmgly than 
m plain human daylight 

It IS by the second mode of operation chiefly, that is by imagina- 
tively discerning, disengaging and forcing into promin«nce their 
inluTent significance, that the idealizing faculty bungs - . 
into the S7)liere of fine art deformities and degeneraci(‘s 
to which tiu* name beautitul or sublime can liy no stretch 
of usage be applied Hence atise creations like the Stryge 
of Notre-Dame and a thoiis.ind other giotesques of Gothic 
architectural carving Hence, although on a lower plane 
and interpreted with a less transmuting intensity of in- 
sight and emj)hasis, the snaihng or jovial grossness of the 
peasants of Adiian Hrauwer ancl the best of his Dutch compeers. 
Hence Shakesjieaic’s ('aliban and figures like those ot yuilp and 
Quasimodo m the romances of Dickens and Hugo , hence the cynic 
gnmness of Goya’s Caprices and the jirofoiind and bitter imprcis- 
sivcness of Daumier's caricatures ol I^arisian bourgeois lift^ , or 
again, in an angrier and more insulting and thercfoic less under- 
standing temjiei, the biutal energy of tlie political drawings of 
Gilray 

Sculpture, painting and poetry, then, are among the greater fine 
arts those winch express and arouse emotion by irnitalmg'or evoking 
real and known things, either for their own sakes literally, 
or foi the sake of shadowing forth things not known but 
imagined In either case they represent their originals, 
not indiscriminately as they aie, but sifted, simplified, * 
enforced and enhanced to our appiehensions jiartly by 
the artist’s power of making things conform to his own in- 
stincts and preferences, partly by his other power of interpreting 
and emphasizing the signilicant characters of the facts before him. 
Any imitation that does not do one or other or both of these things 
in full measure fads m the quality of emoliorlal expicssion and 
emotional appeal, and in so failing falls short, taken merely as 
imitation, of the standard of fine art 

But wc must remember that idealized imitation, as such, is not the 
whole task of these arts nor their only means of appeal There is 
another jiart of their task, logically though not practically 
independent of the relations borne by their imitations 
to the original phenomena of nature, and depend, iit 
the aj:)peal made through the eye and car to our primal 
organic sensibilities by the propet ties of rhythm, pattern * 

and regulated design in tlie arrangement of sounds, lines, ^ " 
masses, colours and light-and- shade Tliat appeal 
noted as lying at the root of the art impulse m its most 
elementary stage. In its most developed stage every 
line art is bound still to play upon the same sensibilities. 
In a work of sculpture the contours and interchanges of 
light anfl shadow are bound to be such as would please the eye, 
whether the statiia or relief represented the figure of anything real 
in the world or not. The flow and balance of line, and the distribution 
of colours and light-and -shade, in a picture are bound to be such as 
would make an agreeable pattern although they bore no resemblance 
to natural fact (as, indeed, many subordinate applications of this 
art, m decorative painting and geometrical and other ornaments, 
do, we know, give pleasure though they represent nothing). The 
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sound of a line or verse in poetry is bound to be such as would thrill 
the physical ear in heann-f, or the mcnbil ear m readme, uith a 
dLlightlul excitement even tlioupjh the meaninc' v/ent lor nothing. 
If the imitative arts aic to touch and elevate the emotions, if they 
are to atloid peimancnt clelight ol tin* due pitch auri volume, it is 
n )t a moie es.-.ential law that then imitation, mer(‘lv as such, should 
be ul tlie Older whudi we have (iLfinod as ideal, than tliat tiicy should 
<Lt the suno time exhibit these independent eth'cls which tliey share 
with the non-imitative gioup 

So fai we have assumed, without asserting, the necessity that 
the artist m wliatevei kind should jid^sess a power of execution, 
or techni(]ue as it is called in modem phiase, adenuate 
Necessity embodying and giving sluijie to his laeals 

of due thought it is possible to sepa,r<ite the conception of a 

baiance w'ork of art from its i‘xecution , m practice it is not 
tween and half the triui. m cnticisrn and speculation 

about tlic hne aits spnng horn failing to realize that an 
” artistic Conor ptioii can only be brouglil Iirnie to us through 
J’, and f)y its appiopnate embodiment \Vhare\ er the artist’s 

h^itatlve imagination or degree ot sensibility may be in 

ur s and Presence Ol the materials of hie, it i-> essential that he 
titeir sliould Ije abk to express himselt appioprietely in the 

le^hiilaue paiticular art To quote tlie wril.' i 

^ * (R A M Stevenson) who has entorced tins point irv^st 

clearly and vividly, perhaps with some pardonable iiv*i..ie 
ot over-statement “ It is a sensitiveness to the spi'tial qu.ihlics 
of some visible or audil^le medium ot art winch distinguish' s the 
species artist liom the genus man " And again “ There aie as many 
•-eparatc faculties of imagination as there aie sejiaiate mediums m 
which to conceive an image — clay, w'ords, paint, notes of music ” 

“ Technique diHers as the material ot eacli ail ditfcis ditters 
as marble, pigments, musical notes and w'ords dirter " Tie* ailist 
who does not enjoy and h«is not with delighted labour mastered 
the effects ot his own chosen medium will nev'cr be a maffer, the 
hearer, reader or spectator who cannot appri'ciatc the qualities of 
skill, vitality and charm m the handling ot the given iiiab.ua), or 
who fails to led tlieir absence wdieii they aic lacking, or who looks 
111 one material piimaiily foi the ipiahtics appropriate to another, 
will never make a critic. The technique of the space aits differs 
radically from that of the tunc arts. So again do those ot the muta- 
tive and the non-imitative arts differ among themselves The non- 
imitative aits of music and architectuie are m a ccitam dc^grec 
alike m this, that the artist is in neitliei case hn own cxecufant 
(this at least is true of music so far .is conc'erns its modern con- 
certed and orchestral developments) , the musical comjiosei and the 
architect each imagines and composes a design m the medium of 
his own art which it is lett foi otheis to cairy out under his direction 
The technique ui each case consists not in mastery of an mstiument 
(though the musical composer may be, and often is, a master of 
some one of the instruments whose effects he m his mind’s ear 
co-ordinates and combines) , it lies m the pow'er ol knowing and 
conjuring up all the emotional resources and Otfects of the various 
matcuals at his command, and of conctiving and designing to their 
last detail vast and oidered stnictures, to be riiscd l)y suboidinato 
executants from those materials, which shall adeciuatoly expicss his 
temperament and embody his ideals 

In the imitative aits, on the other hand, the sculptor, unless he 
IS a fraud, must be wliolly lus own executaut m the original task 
of modelling his design in the soft material ot clay or i 
tiri 'wax, though he must accept tlic aid ol assistants wliether 
y casting ot his w'ork m biouze or m hist roughing 

r” A ^ .It out fiorn the block m marble Too many sculptois 
have been inclined furthci to trust to trained mechanical 
^nd scuio- linishmg their W'ork witli the chisel, with tlie 

result that the surlace loses the touch which is the ex- 
pression of personal temperament and personal feeling 
for the relations of hi.s material to nature. The artist m | 
love with the vital qualities of foim, or those of liis own 
handiwork in expiessing siicli qualities m modelling-clay, will 
never stop until ne leanis how to translate them for himself m 
marble Pioceeding to that imitative ait which leaves out tlie third 
dimension of natuie, and by so doing enormously increases the i.uige 
of objects and effects wliicli come within its power —proceeding to 
the art of pamtmg, the pamtci is m tlu'ory exclusively lus tmn 
executant, and m practice mainly so, though m ceitam scliools and 
periods tlie gieat artists have been accustomed to surround themselv es 
with pupils to whom they have impaited their methods and who 
have helped them m the subordinate and preparatory parts of their 
work l 5 ut the paintci lit to teach and lead can by no means escape 
the necessity ot being himself a master of his material, ami Ins 
handling of it must needs bear the immediate impress of his lemjx;ra- 
ment. His emotional preferences among the visible facts of nature, 
Ins feeling for the relative importance and chaim of line, colour, 
light and shade, used whether for the interpretation and heightening 
of natural fact or for producing a pattern m itself harmonious and 
suggestive to the eye, his sense of the special modes of handling most 
effective for communicating the impression he desires, all these 
together mevitablv appear in, and constitute, his style and technique. 
If he rs careless or inexpert or conventional, or cold or without delight, 
in technique, though he rtiay be animated by the noblest purposes 
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and the loftiest idea^, be is a failure as a painter At certain periods 
m the history of painting, as in the 13th and 14th centuues in Italy, 
the technique seems indeed to modern eyes w holly immature , 
but that was because there were many aspects of visibl * things which 
the ctit had not yet attempted or desired to portray, not because it 
did not put forth wuth delight its best traditional or newly acquired 
skill in portraying the special aspects with which it had so far 
attempted to gi apple At certain other periods, as m the later 
i6tn and 17th centuries in the same country, the elements of inhented 
te'ffinical facility and academic pride of skill outweigh the sincerity 
aM'l freshness of interest taken in the aspects of things to be portrayed, 
and tlic true balance is lost At other limes, as m much of tlie work 
of the igth century, especially in England, painters have been 
Ciiverted fiom their true task, and lost hold of intelligent and living 
technique altogether, m trying to please a public blind to tlu. special 
qualities of Ihcir art, and prone to seek m it the effects, frivolous or 
serious, which arc appropriate not to paint and canvas but to 
literature. 

Lastly, the poet and literary artist must obviously be the exclusive 
master of his own technique No one can help him all depends on 
the keennesis of his double sensibility to the thrill of life ^ h l 
and to that of words, and to hi , power of mamtaming a . aique^ 
just balance bctvv'een the two if lie is trul> and organic- 
ally sensitive to words alone, and has learnt lite ^ 

tluough their medium au'l not through the energies of ® *' 

his o'wn imagination, nor through personal sensibility to the impact 
of things and thoughts and passions and experience, then his work 
may be a miracle of accomplished verbal music, and may entrance 
the ear tor the moment, but will never live to illuminate ancl sustain 
and console If, on the other hand, he has imagination and sensibility 
m full measure, and lacks the inborn love of and gift for words 
and their magic, he will be but a dumb 01 .stammeiing poet all his 
days There is no better witness on this point than Wordsw^orth. 
His own prolonged lapses from verbal felicity, and continual habit 
of soliuim meditation on themes not always mspiiing, might make us 
hesitate to choose lam as an example of that particular love and gift 
But Wordsworth could never have risen to his best and gieatest self 
liad he not truly ])Osi»essed the sensibilities winch he attributes to 
himsell m the Prelude 

" Twice five years 

Or less I nvght have seen, when first my mind 
W ilh conscious pleasure opened to the charm 
Of words 111 tuneful order, lound tlicm sweet 
For their own sakes, a passion, and a j;owLr , 

And phiases pleased me chosen for dv light, 

For pomp, or lov e." 

And again, expressing better than any one else the relation which 
words m true poetiy hold to things, he writes 

'' Visionary power 

Attends the motions of the viewless winds, 

Embodied m the mvstcry ol words , 

Theic darkni'ss makes abode, and all the host 
Of shadow'y things work endless changes, — there. 

As m a mansion like tlieii proper home, 

Even ioiins and substances are circumlused 
By that transparent veil with light divine. 

And, tluough the turnings intraate of verse, 

Present thcmsclv'Ls as objects recogni/ed. 

In flashes, and with glory not then o.vn ” 

3 The bervtieahlc and the Xon-'^eivtiealde Art^ — It has been 
ostablislicd from the outset that, though the essential distinction of 
fine art as such is to minister not to material necessity or « . . 
practical use, but to deliglit, yet there are some among the ^ 
arts of men which do both Ui(‘se. things at once and are 
aits of direct use and ol beauty or emotional ^PP<^al”^^L A, 
together Under tins classihcation a survey of the ffeld*^.^^ ® 
ol art at different penoiis of history would vield different 
results In rudei times, vve liave seen, the iitilitaiian 
was still the predomm.uit aim of ait, and most of "'hat 
we now call fine arts served in the begiimiug to fulfil tlie 
piacticai needs of mdivudual and .ocial life , and this not only among 
piimitive or savage race.^ fa ancient Egypt and Assyria the pi unary 
purpose of the rehef-sculptuies on palace and temple walls was the 
practical one of histoiical r(.^:ord and cominvmoiation Even as late 
as the middle ages and early Rcnaiss.ince the primary business ot 
the painter was to give instruction to the unlearned m Bible history 
and m the lives of the saints, and to rouse him to moods of religious 
and ethiciii exaltation. The pleasures of line art proper among the 
manual imitativ'e group— the jilcasures, namely, of producing and 
contemplating ceitain arrangements rather than others of design, 
pioporlion, pattern, colour and light and shade, and of putting forth 
and appreciating ceitam qualities of skill, tiuth ancl significance m 
idealized imitation, — these were, historically speaking, by-products 
tliat arose gradually m the course of practice and dev'elopnient 
As time went on, the conscious aim of ministenng to such pleasures 
displaced and thiew into the background the utilitarian ends for 
which the arts had ongmally been practised, and tlie pleasures 
became ends in themselves. 

But even in advanced societies the double qualities of use and 
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beatity still remain inseparable, among the five gi eater arts, in 
architectuixj We build in the first instance lot the sake of 
Among too yj^^eggsary shelter and accommodation, or for the com- 
gnater memoration, propitiation or worship of spiritual powers on 
^chit we l^elieve our welfare to depend. By and by \vc 


tunalona aspect of our constructions is jileasuiablc 

o** the reverse. Aichitectnre is the art of building at once 


oiimarUv and as we like, and a practical treatise on 

for ^ architecture must treat the beauty and the utility of 
service, buildings as hound up together. But for our present 
purpose it has been piopcr to take into account one hall 
only of the vocation of architecture, the half by which it im- 
presses, gives dchglit and belongs to that whicli is the subject of 
our study, to fine ait ; and to neglect the other half of its \ocation, 
by which it belongs to what is not tlie subject of our study, to useful 
or mechanical ai t. It is plain, however, that the presence or absence 
of tins foreign element, the element of practical utility, constitutes 
a fair giouiid fot a new and scpaiale clasMlicalion of tlie fine arts 
If we took the five greater arts as they exist in modem times by 
themselves, architecture would on this ground stand alone m one 
division, as the directly useful or serviceable line ai t , with sculpture, 
painting, music and poetiy together m the other division, as hne 
aits uuasbociated with such use or service Not that the divi- 
sions would, even thus, be quite sharply and absolutely sepaiated. 
Didactic poetry, we have already acknowledged, is a branch of the 
poetic art which aims at practice and utility. Again, the hortatory 
and patriotic kinds of lyric poetry, from the strains of Tyrtacus to 
those of Arndt or Rouget de Lisle or Wordsworth’s sonnets written 
m war-hme, may fairly be said to belong to a phase of fine art w'hich 
aims directly at one of the highest utilities, the stimulation of 
patriotic feeling and self-doN otion. So may the stiains of music 
\Thich accompany such poetiy. The same practiced character, as 
stimulating and attuning the mmd to definite ends and actions, 
might indeed have been claimed for the greater pait of the whole art 
of music as that art was practised m autKiinty, when each of sc\leral 
presenbed and highly elaborated moods, or modes, of melody was 
supposed to have a known effect upon the courage and moral temper 
of the hearer. Compare Milton, when he tells of the Donan mood of 
flutes and soft recorders which <issuaged the sufferings and renewed 
the courage of Satan and his legions as they in.irchcil thiough lu‘ll 
In modem music, of which the elements, much more complex m 
themselves than those of ancient music, have the effect of stirring 
our fibres to moods of rapturous contemplation rathei than of 
action, mililaty strains m march time aie m truth the only jiiirolv 
instrumental variety ot the art which may still be said to ictain 
this character. 

To reinforce, however, the serviceable or useful division of fine 
arts in our present classification, it is not among the greater arts 
Oth d niust look Wc must look among the lesser or 

auxiliary arts of the manual oi shaping group 'i he 
of service^ weaver, the joiner, the potter, the smith, the goldsmith, 
sub- glass-molici , these and a hundred aitificcis who pio- 

ordJaate wares primauly loi use, produce them m a form or 

toarebi- embellishments tfiat have the secondary virtue of 

iecture, pleasure both to the producer and the usci Much 

mgcnuity has been spent to little purpose in attempting to 
group and clissify these lesser slnjniig aits under one or other of 
the greater shaping arts, according to the nature of the means 
cmplo\cd m each. Thus the pottei's art has been classed under 
sculpture, because he moulds in solid form the shapes of his cups, 
jilates and ewers, the art of the joiner undci that ot the aichilect, 
because his tables, scats and cupboaids are fitted and ftamed together, 
like the houses they furnish, out of solid matenals previously pre- 
pared and cut ; and the weaver and embroiderer, fiom the point of 
\iew of the effects produced by their art, among painters But the 
truth i-s, that each one of these auxiliaiy handicrafts has its own 
matenals and technical procedure, which cannot, without forcing 
and confusion, be dc.scribcd by the name proper to the matenals 
and tcclmical procedure of any of the greater arts. I he only sati.s- 
iactory classification of these handiciafts is that now before us, 
according to which we think of them all together in tlie same group 
with architecture, not because any one or more of them may be 
technically allied to that art, but because, hkc it, they all yield 
products capable of being practically useful and beautiful at the 
same time. Architecture is the art which fits and frames together, 
of stone, brick, mortar, tiinljjfpor iron, the abiding and assembling 
places of man, all his houses, palaces, temples, monuments, museums, 
workshops, roofed places of meeting and exchange, theatres for 
spectacle, fortresses of defence, bndges, acjueciucts, and ships for 
seafarmg. The wise architect havmg fashioned any one of these 
great constructions at once ^or service and beauty m the highest 
degree, theilesser or auxiliary manual arts (commonly called “ in- 
dustrial or applied ” arts) come la to fill, funush and adom it 
with things of service and beauty m a lower dbgree, each according 
to Its own tecbtfiical laws and capabilities ; some, hke pottery, 
delighting ,th«, user at once by beauty of form, delicacy of substance, 
and pleas^UMM^^aa of imitative or noii-imitative ornament ; some, like 
embroide^;& richness of tissue, and by the same twofold pleasant* 
ness of ortifiment ; some, hke goldsmith’s work, by exquisiteness> 
off fancy and> wcutananship pfop^itmatei to tbo ukquisiteness ot thie 


matenal. To this vast group of workmen, whose w’ork is at the same 
time useful and line in its degree, the ancient Greek gave the j)l ice 
w’hich is most just and convenient for thought, when he cla.ssed 
them all together under the name of Hktov€s. or artiliceis, and calkd 
the buildei by the name of dpxtriKTWp, arch-artificci or artiffccr-m- 
chief. Modern usage has adopted the phrase “ arts and crafts " 
as a convenient general name for their pursuits, 

III. Oj the Htbiory of the Fine Arts, 

Students of human culture have concentrated a groat deal 
of attentive thought upon the l^istory of fine art, and have put 
foilh \anous comprehensive generalizations intended 
at once to sum up and to account for the phases 
vicissitudes of that histoi } . The most famous formulae Nations 
are those of Hegel, who regarded particular arts as being on the 
characteristic of and appropriate to particular 
of civilization and particular ages of history. For him, * 
architecture was the symbolic art appropriate to ages of 
obscure and struggling ideas, and characteristic of the Egyptian 
and the Asiatic races of old and of the medieval age in Europe. 
Sculpture was the classical art appropriate to ages of lucid and 
self-possessed ideas, and characteristic of the Greek and Roman 
period. Painting, music and poetry were the romantic arts, 
appropriate to the ages of complicated and overmastering ideas, 
and characteristic of modern humanity in general. In the 
W'orking out of these generalizations Hegel brought together 
a mass of judicious and striking observations ; and that they 
contain on the whole a preponderance of truth may be admitted. 
It has been objected against them, from the pliilosoplncal 
point of view, that they too miK’h mix up the definition of what 
the several arts theoretically are with considerations of what 
m various historical circumstances they have practically been. 
iTom the historical point of view there can be taken w'hat 
seems a more valid objection, that these formulae of Hegel 
lend too much to fix the attention of the student upon the one 
dominant art ihosen as characteristic of any period, and to 
gi\e him false ideas of the proportions and relations of the sevciai 
arts at the same period — of the proportions and relations which 
poetry, say, really bore to sculpture among the Greeks and 
Romans, or sculpture to architecture among the Christian nations 
of the middle age. 'Ihe truth is, lliat the historic survey gained 
over any field ot human activity from the height of generaliza- 
tions so vast in scope as these are must needs, in the complexity 
of earthly affairs, be a survey too distant to give much guidance 
until Its omissions are filled up by a great deal of ncarci study ; 
and sui h nearer study is apt to compel the student in the long 
run to qualify the theories with which he has staited until they 
arc in danger of disappearing altogether. 

Another systematic exponent of the iiniverse, whose system 
IS very different from that of Hegel, Herbert Spencer, brought 
the doctrine of evolution to bear, not without interest- 
mg results, upon the history of the fine arts and their spencer 
development. Herbert Spencer set forth how the the 
manual group of fine arts, architecture, sculpture '^^o^**tion 
and painting, were in their first rudiments bound up 
together, and how each of them in the course of history has 
liberated itself from the rest by a gradual process of separation. 
These arts did not at first exist in the distinct and de\Tloped 
forms in which we have above described them. There were no 
statues in the round, and no painted panels or canvases hung 
upon the wall. Only the rudiraetuts of sculpture and painting 
existed, and that only as ornaments applied to architecture, 
in the shape of tiers of tinted reliefs, representing in a kind of 
picture-writing, the exploits of kings upon the walls of their 
temple - palaces. Gradually sculpture took greater salience 
and roundness, and tended to disengage itself from the wall, 
while painting found out how to represent solidity by means of 
its own, and dispensed with the raised surface upon which it 
was first applied. Bqt the. old mixture and union of the three 
arts, with an undevelop^ art of painting, and an undeveloped 
art of sculpture still engaged in or applied to the works of archi- 
tecture, continued on the. whole to prevail through the long 
cycles oi Egyptian! and Assyrian history. In the Egyptian 
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palare-t^mple we find a fi'ionumefit at once political anti religion*?^ 
upon the production of which uere concentrated all the energies 
and faculties of all the artificers of the race. With its incised 
and pictured walls, its hnlf-detached colossi, its open and its 
colonnaded chambers, the forms of the columns and their 
capitals recalling the stems and blossoms of the lotus and papyrus, 
with its architecture everywhere taking on the characters and 
covering itself with the adornments of immature sculpture and 
painting — this structure exhibits within its single fabric the 
origins of the whole subsequent group of shaping arts. From 
hence it is a long way to the innumeral'ile artistic surroundings 
of later Greek and Roman life, the many temples with their 
detaclied and their engaged statues, the theatres, the porticoes, 
the baths, the training-schools, the stadiums, wath free and 
separate statues both of gods and men adorning e^'ery building 
and publi(’ place, the frescoes upon the walls, the panel pictures 
hung in temples and public and private galleries. In the terms 
of the Spencerian theory of evolution, the advance from the 
early Egyptian to the later Greek stage is an advance from the 
one to the manifold, from the simple to the complex, from the 
homogeneous to the heterogeneous, and affords a striking 
instance of that \ast and ceaseless process of differentiation and 
integration which it is the law of all things to undergo. In the 
Christian monuments of the early middle age, again, the arts, 
owing to the political and social cataclysm m which Roman 
civilization went down, have gone back to the rudimentary 
stage, and are once more attached to and combined with each 
other. The single monument, the one great birth of art, in that 
age, is the Gothic church. In this we find the art of applied 
sculpture exercised in fashions infinitely rich and various, but 
entirely in the service and for the adornment of the architecture ; 
WT find painting exercised in fashions more rudimentary still, 
principally in the forms of translucent imagery in the chancel 
windows and tinted decorations on the walls and vaultings 
From this stage again the process of the differentiation of the 
arts is repeated. It is by a new evolution or unfolding, and 
by one carrK'd to much further and more complicated stages 
tlian the last had reached, that the arts since the middle age 
have come to the point w’here we find them to-day ; when 
architecture is applied to a hundred secular and civil uses with 
not less magnificence, or at least not less desire of magnificence, 
tlian that wath which it fulfilled its two only uses in the middle 
age, the uses of w'orship and of defence ; w hen detached sculptures 
adorn, or are intended to adorn, all our .streets and commemorate 
all our likenesses ; when the subje(‘ts of painting have been 
extended from religion to all life and nature, until this one art 
has been divided into the doren brandies of history, landscape, 
still life, genre, anecdote and the rest. Such being in brief the 
successive stages, and such the reiterated processes, of evolution 
among the shaping or space arts, the action of the same laiv 
can be traced, it is urged, in the growth of the speaking or time 
arts also. Originally poetry and music, the two great speaking 
arts, were not separated from each other and from the art of 
bodily motion, dancing. The father of song, music and dancing, 
all three, was that primitive man of whom so much has already 
])een said, he who first clapped hands and leapt and shouted in 
lime at some festival of his tribe. From the clapping, or rudi- 
mentary rhythmical noise, has been evolved the whole art of 
instrumental music, down to the entrancing complexity of the 
modern symphony. From the shout, or rudimentary emotional 
utterance, has proceeded by a kindred evolution the whole art 
of vocal music down to the modern* opera or oratorio. From 
the leap, or rudimentary expression of emotion by rhythmical 
movements of the body, has descended every variety of dancing, 
from the stately figures of the tragic chorus of the Greeks to 
the kord<ix of their comedy or the complexities of the modern 
ballet. 

That the theory of evolution serves usefully to group and to 
interpret many facts in the' history of art we shall not deny, 
though it would be easy to show that HeHiert Spencer’s instances 
and appiilcations are not sufficient to sustain all the conclusions 
he fifeemsJ to draw from them. Thus, it is perfectly true 
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that the Egyptian or Assyrian palace wall is an instance of 
rudimentary painting and rudimentary sculpture in subser- 
\ icnce to architecture. But it is not less true that races 
who had no architecture at all, but lived irt caverns of 
the earth, exhibit, as we have already had Occasion to polatMot 
notice, excellent rudiments of the other tv\ o shaping arts Speactr*B 
in a difTercnt form, in the carved or incised handles of 
their weapons. And it is almost certain that, among 
the nations of oriental antiquity themselves, the art of decorating 
solid walls so as to please the eye with patterns and presentations 
of natural objects was borrowed from the precedent of an older 
art which works in easier materials, namely, the art of the 
weaver. It would be in the perished textile fabrics of the 
earliest dwellers m the v^alleys of the Euphrates and the Nile 
that we should find, if anywhere, the origins of the systems of 
surface design, whether conventional or imitative, which those 
races afterwards applied to the decoration of their solid construc- 
tions. Not, therefore, m any one exclusive Ivpe of primitive 
artistic activitv', but m a score of such types cquallvq varying 
according to race, region and circumstances, shall we find so 
many genns or nuclei from which whole families of fine arts 
have in the course of the world’s history differentiated and 
unfolded themselv'es And more than once during that history, 
a cataclysm of political and social forces has not only checked 
tile process of the evolution of the fine arts, but from an advanced 
stage of development has thrown them back again to a primitive 
stage. Recent research has shown how theMinoan and Mycenaean 
civilizations in the Mediterranean basin, with their developed 
fine arts, must have perished and been effaced before the second 
grow'th of art from new rudiments took place in Greece. The 
great instance of the downfall of the Roman civilization need 
not be requoted. By Spencer’s application of the tlieory of 
ev^olution, not less tlian by Hegel’s theory of the historic periods, 
att'erttion is called to the fact that Christian Europe, during 
several centuries of the middle age, presents to our study a 
civilization analogous to the civili?:ation of the old oriental 
empires in this respect, that its ruling and characteristic manual 
art is architecture, to which sculpture and painting arc, as in 
the oriental empires, once more subjugated and attached It 
does not of course follow that such periods of fusion or mutual 
dependence among the arts are periods of bad ai t. On the 
contrary, each stage of the evolution of ahy art has its own 
characteristic excellence. The arts can l>e employed in combina- 
tion, and yet be all sev’crally excellent. When music, dancing, 
acting and singing were combined in the performance of the 
Greek chorus, the combination no doubt presented a relative 
perfection of each of the four elements analogous to the combined 
perfection, in the contemporary^ Doric temple, of pure architec- 
tural form, sculptured enrichment of spaces specially contrived 
for sculpture in the pediments and frieze, and coloured decoration 
ov^er all The extreme differentiation of any art from every 
other art, and of the several branches of one art among themselves, 
does not by any means tend to the perfection of that art. The 
process of evolution among the fine arts may‘'go, and indeed 
in the course of history has gone, much too far for tlic health 
of the arts severally. Thus an artist of our own day is usually 
either a painter only or a sculptor only ; but yet it is acknow- 
k'dged that the painter who can model a statue, or the sculptor 
w ho can paint a picture, is likely to be the more efficient master 
of both arts ; and in the best days of Florentine art the greatest 
men were generally painters, sculptors, architects and goldsmiths 
all at once. In like manner a landscape painter who paints 
landscape only is apt not to paint it so well as one who paints 
the figure too ; and in recent times the craft of engraving had 
almost ceased' to be an art from the habit of allotting one part 
of’ the work, as skies, to one hand, another part, as figures, to a 
second, and another part, as landscape, to a third. This kind 
of continually progressing subdivision of labour, which seems 
to be the neces.sary law of industrial processes, is fatal to any 
skill which demands, a.s skill in- the fine arts, w^e have seen, 
demands, the free exercise and direction of a highly complex 
cluster botft^ of faculties^ and sensibilities. 
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In the second half of the 19th century a reaction set m against 
such over-diflferentiation of the several manual arts and crafts. 

This reaction is chiefly identified in England with the 
name of William Morris, who insisted by precept and 
ov§f example that one form of artistic activity was as 
0yoiuHoa worthy as another, and himself both practised and 
trained others in the practice of glass-painting, weav ing, 
arts. embroidery, furniture and wall-paper designing, and 
book decoration alike. His example has been to some 
extent followed in most European countries, and efforts have 
been made to reunite the functions of artist and craftsman, 
and to set a limit to the process of differentiation among the 
various manual arts. In the vocal or time arts also, a reformer 
of high genius and force of character, Richard Wagner, rose to 
contend that in music the process of evolution and differentiation 
had gone much too far. Music, he urged, as separated from 
words and actions, independent orchestral and instrumental 
music, had reached its utmost development, and its further 
advance could only be an advance into the mane ; while operatic 
music had broken itself up into a number of set and separate 
forms, as aria, scena, recitative, which corresponded to no real 
varieties of instincti\’e emotional utterance, and in the aimless 
production of which the art was in danger of paralysing and 
stultifying itself. This process, he declared, must be checked ; 
music and words must be brought back again into close connexion 
and mutual dependence ; the artificial opera forms must be 
abolished, and a new and homogeneous music-drama be created, 
of which the author must combine in himself the functions of 
poet, composer, inventor, and director of scenery and stage 
appliances, so that the entire creation should bear the impress 
of a single mind ; to the creation of such a music-drama he 
accordingly devoted all the energies of his being. 

It is thus evident that the evolution theory, though it furnishes 
us with some instructive points of view for the history of the fine 
Tain0*a Other things, is far from being the whole 

phlfoaopby^^y histor)^ Another key, employed with 

or natural results perhaps less really luminous than they are 
biMtoryof ceitainly showy and attractive, is that supplied by 
Taine. Taine’s philosophy, which might perhaps 
be l 3 etter called a natural history, of fine art consists 
in regarding the fine arts as the necessary result of the 
general conditions under which they are at any time produced 
— conditions of race and climate, of religion, civilization and 
manner*;. Acquaint yourself with these conditions as they 
existed 111 any given people at any given period, and you will 
be able to account for the characters assumed by the arts of that 
people at that period, and to reason from one to the other, as a 
botanist can account for the flora of any given locality, and can 
reason from its soil, exposure and temperature, to the orders 
of vegetation which it w'ill produce. This method of treating 
the history of the fine arts, again, is one which can be pursued 
with profit m so far as it makes the student realize the connexion 
of fine art with human culture in general, and teaches him how 
the arts of any age and country are not an independent or 
arbitrary phenomenon, but are essentially an outcome, or 
efflorescence, to use a phrase of Ruskin’s, of deep-seated elements 
in the ci\ ilization which produces them. But it is a method 
which, rashly used, is very apt to lead to a hasty and one-sided 
handling both of history and of art. It is easy to fasten on 
certain obvious relations of fine art to general civilization when 
you knovv a few of the facts of both, and to say, the cloudy skies 
and mongrel industrial population of Protestant Amsterdam at 
such and such a date had their inevitable reflection in the art of 
Rembrandt ; the wealth and pomp of the full-fleshed burghers 
and burgesses of Catholic Antwerp had theirs in the art of 
Rubens, do this in the precise and conclusive manner 

of Taine’s trea^iles on the philosophy of art always means to 
ignore a large range of conditions or causes for which no corre- 
sponding effect is on the surface apparent, and generally also 
a large number of effects for which appropriate causes cannot 
easily be flifcovered at all. 

These cemsi^rations have resulted in a reaction against 
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Taine's theories which goes probably too far. It is no complete 
confutation of his philosophy of art-history to contend, 
as has been done somewhat contemptuously by 
Profe.ssor Ernst Grosse and others, that the great couat0r<» 
artist, so far from representing the general tendencies criticiams 
of his time and environment, is commonly a solitary 
innovator and revolutionist, and has to educate and 
create his own public, often through years of obloquy 
or neglect. This is sometimes true when the traditions and 
ideals of art are undergoing revolution or swift expeiimental 
change, but hardly ever true in times of stable tradition and 
accepted ideals ; and when true it only shows that the tendencies 
the innovating genius represents are tendencies which have till 
his time been working underground, and which he is born to 
bring into light and evidence. A new and revolutionary impulse 
in art, as in thought or politics, is like a yeast or ferment working 
at first secretly, affecting for a while only a few spirits, as a new 
epidemic may for a while only affect a few constitutions, and 
then gradually ripening and strengthening till it communicates 
itself to thousands. In its inception such a ferment is not, 
indeed, one of the obvious phenomena of the society in which 
It takes root, but it is none the less one of the most vital and 
significant phenomena. The truth is, that this particular 
efflorescence of human culture depends for its character at any 
given time upon combinations of causes which are by no means 
simple, but generally highly complex, obscure and nicely 
balanced. For instance, the student who should try to reason 
back from the holy and beatified character which prevails in 
much of the devotional painting of the Italian schools down 
to the Renaissance would be much mistaken were he to conclude, 
“ like art, like life, thoughts and manners.” He would not 
understand the relation of the art to the general civilization of 
those days unless he were to remember that one of the chief 
functions of the imagination is to make up for the shortcomings 
of reality, and to supply to contemplation images of that which 
is most lacking in actual life ; so that the visions at once peaceful 
and ardent embodied by the religious schools of art m the 
Italian cities are to be explained, not by the peace, but rather 
in great part by the dispeace, of contemporary existence, and 
by the longing of the human spirit to escape into happier and 
more calm conditions. 

Any one of the three modes of generalization to which we have 
referred might no doubt yield, however, supposing in the student 
the due gifts of patience and of caution, a working 
clue to guide him through that immense region of o/com. 
research, the history of the fine arts. But it is hardly bining the 
possible to pursue to any purpose the history of the etudyot 
two great groups, the shaping group and the speaking 
group, together. At some stages of the world’s 
history the manual and the monumental arts have ottbe 
flourished, as in Egypt and Assyria, when there was ’'oca/ 
no fine art of words at all, and the only literature was 
that of records cut in hieroglyph or cuneiform on 
palace walls and temples, and on tablets, seals and cylinders. 
At other times and in other communities there has existed 
a great tradition and inheritance of poetry and song when the 
manual arts were only beginning to emerge again from the 
wreck of an pld civilization, as in the Homeric age of Greece, 
or where they had never flourished at all except by imitation 
and importation, as in Palestine. In historic Greece all three 
divisions of the art of poetry, the epic, lyric and the dramatic, 
had been perfected, and two of them had again declined, before 
sculpture had reached maturity or painting had passed beyond 
the stage of its early severity. The European poetry of the 
middle ages, abundant and rich as it was alike in France and 
Provence, in Germany and Scandinavia, can yet not take rank, 
among the creations of human genius, beside the great master- 
pieces of Romanesque and Gothic architecture ; it was in Italy 
only that Dante, before the end of that age, carried poetry to 
a place of equality if not of primacy among the arts. Taking the 
England of the Elizabethan age, we find the great outburst of 
our national genius in poetry contemporary with nothing more 
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interesting in the manual arts than the gradual and only half- 
intelligent transformation of late Gothic architecture by the 
adoption of Italian Renaissance forms imported principally 
by way of Flanders or France, together with a fine native skill 
shown in the art of miniature pcrtrait-painting, and none at 
all worth mentioning in other branches of painting or in sculpture 
If the course of poetry and that of the manual arts have thus 
run independently throughout almost the whole field of histoiy, 
those of music and the manual arts have been more widely 
separated still. In ancient Greece music and poetry were, we 
know, most intimately connected, but of the true nature of Greek 
music we know but little, of that of the earlier middle ages less 
still, and throughout the later middle ages and the earlier 
Renaissance the art remained undeveloped, whether in the 
service of the church or in secular and popular use, and in both 
cases in strict subservience to words. The growth of independent 
music is entirely the work of the modern world, and will probably 
rank in the esteem of posterity as its highest spiritual achievement 
and claim to gratitude, when the mechanical inventions and 
applications of applied science, which now occupy so dispropor- 
tionate a part of the attention of humanity, have become a 
normal and unregarded part of its existence. 

Moments in history there have no doubt been when literature 
and the manual arts, and even music, have been swept siinul- 
t.ineously along a single stream of ideas and feelings. Such a 
moment was experienced in France in 1830 and the following 
years, when (to choose only a few of the greatest names) Hugo 
in poetry, Delacroix in painting, and Berlioz in music were 
roused to a high pitch of consentaneous inspiration by the new 
ideas and feelings of romanticism. But siuh moments are rare 
and exceptional. On the other hfind, it is very possible to take 
the whole of the shaping or manual group of fine arts together 
and to pursue their history connectedly throughout the course 
of civilization. By tlie history of art what is usually meant is 
indeed the history of these three arts with that of some of their 
subordinate and connected crafts. Leaving aside the arts of 
the races of the farther East, which, profoundly interesting 
as they are, have but gradually and late become known to us, 
and the relations of which with the arts of the nearer East and 
the Mediterranean are still quite obscure — ^leaving these aside, 
the history of the manual arts of architecture, painting and 
sculpture falls naturally into several great periods or divisions to 
.some extent overlapping each other but in the main consecutive. 

These periods are roughly as follows : — 

1. The period of the great civilizations of Mesopiotamia 
and the Nile, beginning approximately aboul 5000 b.c. 
Mala divl~ ending, roughly speaking (but some of them 
aloaaot much earlier), with the spread of Greek power and 
the history Greek ideas under Alexander. On the mam char- 
efart. actcristics of the art of these empires we have already 
had occasion to touch. 

2. The Minoan and Mycenaean period, partly contemporar\’ 
with the above and dating probably from about 2500 to about 
Tooo B c. ; our knowledge of this is due entirely to quite recent 
researches, confined at present to certain points in Greece and 
Asia Minor, in Crete and other islands in the ^Mediterranean 
basin ; enough has already been revealed to prove the existence 
of an original and highly developed palace-architecture and of 
forms of relief-painting and of all the minor and decorative 
arts more free and animated than anything knowm to Egypt or 
Assyria. (See Creie and Aegean Civilization ) 

3. The Greek and Roman period, from about 700 b.c. to the 
fmd\ triumph of Christianity, .say a.d. 400. During the first 
two or three centuries of this period the Hellenic race, beginning 
again after the cataclysm which had swallowed up the earlier 
^fediterranean civilizations, carried to perfection its most 
characteristic art, that of sculpture, in the cudeavour to embody 
w'orthily its ideas of the supernatural powers governing the world. 
Putting aside the monstrous gods of Egypt and the East, it 
found its ideals in varieties of the human form as presented by 
the most harmoniously developed specimens of the race under 
conditions of the greatest health, activity and grace. In the figures 
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of Greek sculpture, both decorative and independent, and no 
doubt in Greek painting also (but of that wc can only judge from 
such specimens of the minor handicrafts, chiefly vasc-paintings, 
as have come down to us) — in these were set for the whole 
Western world the types and standards of human beauty, and 
in their grouping and arrangement the tvpes and standards 
of rhythmical composition and design. Gradually human por- 
traiture and themes of everyday life took their place beside 
representations of the gods and heroes. New schools struck 
out new tendencies within certain limits. But in the general 
standards of form and design there was in the imitative arts 
relatively little change, though towards the end there was much 
failure of skill, throughout the whole period. The one great 
change was in architecture. Greece had been content with the 
constructive system of columns and horizontal entablature, 
and under that system had invented and perfected her three 
successive modes or orders of architecture — the Doric, Ionic and 
Corinthian. The genius of Rome invented the round arch, 
and by help of that system erected tliroughout her subject 
world a thousand vast constructions — temple, palace, bath, 
amphitheatre, forum, aqueduct, triumphal gate and the rest - - 
on a scale of monumental grandeur such as Greece had ne\cr 
known. 

4. The Christian period, from about 400 to about 1400. 
The decay or petrifaction of the imitative arts w^hich had set 
in during the latter days of Rome continued during all the 
earlier centuries of the Christian period, while the Western 
w'orld was in process of remaking. Free painting and free 
sculpture practically ceased to exist. Roman architecture 
underw'ent modifications under the influence of the church and 
of the new conditions of life ; the Byzantine form, touched at 
certain times and places with oriental influences, de\ eloped 
Itself wherever the Eastern Empire still stood erect in decay , 
the Romanesque form, as it is called, in the barhanan-conquered 
regions of the west and north. Sculpture existed for centuries 
only in rudimentary and subordinate forms as applied to archi- 
tecture ; painting only in forms of rigid though sometimes 
impre.ssivc hieratic imagervq w’hether as mosaic in the apses and 
vaults of churches, as rude illumination in MSS. and service- 
books, or as still ruder altar-painting carried on according to a 
frozen mechanical tradition. As time went on and medieval 
institutions developed themselves, a gradual vitality dawned 
in all these arts. In architecture the introduction of the pointed 
or Gothic arch at the beginning of the 13th century led to almost 
as great a revolution as that brought about by the use of the 
round or vaulted arch among the Romans. The same vital 
impulse that informed the new Gothic architecture breathed 
into the still quite subordinate arts of sculpture and painting 
(the latter now including tlie craft of glass-painting for church 
windows) a new spirit whether of devotional intensity or sweet- 
ness, or of human pathos or rugged humour, with a new technical 
skill for Its embodiment. We have not set down, as is usually 
done, a specifically Gothic period in art, for this reason. The 
characteristic of the whole Christian pei kkI is that its dominant 
art is architecture, chiefly employed in the service of the church, 
with painting and sculpture only sufiordinately introduced for 
its enrichment. It makes no essential difference that from the 
5th to the 12th century the forms of this ait were derived with 
various modifications from the round-arched architecture of the 
Empire, and that by the 13th century new forms both of con- 
struction and decoration, in w'hich the round arch W’as replaced 
by the pointed, had been invented in France, and from thence 
spread abroad to Germany anil ScandinaMa, Great Bntaih, 
Spain, and last and most superficially to Italy. The essential 
difference only begins when the imitative arts, sculpture and 
painting, begin to emancipate and detach themselves, to exist 
and strive after perfection on their own account. This happened 
first and very partially in Italy with the artificers of the 13th 
and 14th centuries — ^with the sculptors Nicola, Giovanni, and 
Andrea Pisano ; the Sienese group of painters, Duccio, Simone 
Martini, and the Lorenzetti ; and the Florentine group, Cimabue 
(if Cimabue is not a myth), Giotto and the Giotteschi. The 
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development of the rapid and flowing craft of fresco in place of | 
the laborious and piecemeal craft of mosaic (henceforth for| 
several centuries almost lost) was a great aid to this movement. 
After a period of something like stagnation, the movement 
received a vigorous fresh impulse soon after J400, at about 
which date in Italy (not till near a century later in northern 
Europe) the beginning of the Renaissance is usually fixed. 

5. The Renaissance jieriod, from about 1400 to about i6oq. 
The passion for classic literature, stimulated by the influence 
of Greek scholars into Italy after the fall of Constantinople; 
the enthusiastic re\ival of dassic forms of arcliitecture by 
architects like Brunelleschi and Alberti ; the achievements in 
sculpture and {lainting of masters like Donatello and Masaccio, 
based on a new and impassioned study of nature and the antique 
together ; these are the outstanding and universally known 
symptoms of the Italian Renaissance in the second and third 
quarters of the 15th century. Promptly and contemptuously 
in Italy, much more gradually and incompletely in the north. 
Gothic principles of construction and decoration were cast 
aside for classical principles, as reformulated by eager spirits 
from a combined study of Roman remains and of the text of 
Vitruvius. To the ideal types of devout and prayer-worn, 
ascetic and spiritualized humanity (tempered in certain subjects 
with elements of the homely and the grotesque), which the 
spirit of the middle ages had dictated to the sculptor and the 
painter, succeeded ideals of physical power, beauty and grace 
rivalling the Hellenic. The personages of the Christian faith 
and story were brought into visible kindred with those of ancient 
paganism. In the hands of certain artists a fortunate blending 
of the two ideals yielded results of a poignant and unique charm, 
which for us, who are the heirs both of antiquity and the middle 
ages, is far from being yet exhausted. At the same time, the 
love alike of republics, great princes, churchmen, nobles and 
merchants for works of art gave employment to sculptors and 
painters on themes otlier than ecclesiastical. The taste for civic 
or personal commemoration, for portraiture, for illustrations 
of allegory, romance and classic fable, covered with pictures 
the walls of council halls, of public and private palaces, and of 
villas. The invention of the oil medium by the painters of 
Flanders, and its gradual adoption by the Venetians and other 
schools of Italy for all purposes except the external decorations 
of buildings, ^ded enormously to the resources , of the art in 
rivalry with nature, and to the splendour of its results as objects 
of pride, and luxury. The glories of matured It;alian art reacted, 
not always favourably, on the north. The great days of Flemish 
painting had been from about 1430 to 1500, before any appreci- 
able influence of the Renaissance had touched the schools of 
Brussels, of Bruges or of Ant,werp. By about 1520 the artists 
, of those schools had begun,, except in portraiture, to lose their 
native vigour and originality by contact with the alien south. 
Among the great artists of Germany in the first half of the i6tli 
century the work of one or two, like Burgkmair and Holbein, 
shows Italian influence reconciled not unsuccessfully witli native 
instinct; but Durer, the greatest of them, remained in all 
essentials Gothic and German to the ^nd. During the last half 
of the century, the Netlierlands and Germany alike yielded 
little but work of mongrel Teutonized Italian or Italianized 
Teutonic type, until towards its close Rubens accomplished, in 
the fire of his prodigious temperamept, a true fusion of Flemish 
and Venetian qualities, at the same time closing gloriously 
the Renaissance period properly so called, and handing on an 
example which irresistibly affected a great part of modern 
painting. 

6. Modern period, from about 1600 to the present time. 
During this period architecture remained in all European 
countries, until the 19th century, more or less completely under 
the influence of the Italian Renaissance. The principles of the 
classical revival had during a century or more ol transition been 
gradually absorbed, first by France, then by Germany, the i Low 
Co\||itri6f, and Spain, an4 l^t by England, each country modify- 
iDg.ctiie style according to its degree of knowledge or ignorance, 
its needs, instincts and traditions. Sculpture, which in the 
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hands of the great masters of the earlier and later Renaissance 
in Italy had almost equalled its ancient glories, nay, in those of 
Michelangelo had actually surpassed them in the qualities at 
least of superhuman energy and intellectual expression- 
sculpture lost the sense of its true limitations, and entered, 
with the work of Bernini and even earlier^ into an extravagant 
or “ baroque ” period of relaxed and bulging line, of exaggerated 
and ostentatious virtuosity. In this it followed tlic lead given 
by Italian architecture, by Jesuit church architecture especially, 
at and after the height of the Catholic reaction. From the 
monumental and memorial purposes which sculpture principally 
serves, it remained still, except in purely iconic uses, attached 
to or dependent on architecture. Not so painting, which assorted 
Its independence more and more. In Protestant countries the 
old ecclesiastical patronage of the art had quite died out ; in 
those that remained Catholic it continued, and even received 
a new stimulus from the anti-Protestant reaction. The demand 
for religious art was supplied with abundance of traditional 
facility, of technical accomplishment and devotional display, 
but with a loss of the old sincerity and inspiration. Almost all 
painting, even for the most extensive and monumental phases 
of decoration in church or palace or civic hall, was on canvas 
stretched over or fitted into its allotted space in the architecture, 
and the art of fresco, even in Venice, its last stronghold, was 
for a time neglected or forgotten. Portable paintings for princely 
or private galleries and cabinets became the chief and most 
characteristic products of the art. The subjects of painting 
multiplied themselves. All manner of new aspects of life and 
nature were brought within the technical compa.ss of the painter. 
Besides devotional and classical subjects and portraiture, daily 
life m all its phases, down to the homeliest and grossest, the 
life of the parlour and the tavern, of field and shore and sea, 
with landscape in all its varieties, took their place as material 
for the painter. The truths of indoor and outdoor atmosphere 
were translated on canvas for the first time. The Dutchmen 
from about 1620 to 1670 were the most active innovators and 
path-breakers of, modern art along all these lines. The greatest 
of them, Rembrandt, dealt;, as has been said, like a master and a 
magician with the problems of human individuality as revealed 
in a mysterious colour and shadow world of his own invention. 
At the same time a painter of no less power in Spain, Velazquez, 
viewing the world m the natural light of every d^y, showed for 
the first time how vitally and subtly paint could render the 
relief and mutual values . of figures and objects in space, the 
essential truth , of their visible relations and reactions in the 
enveloping atmosphere. The achievement of these two victoipious 
innovators has only come to be fully understood in our own day. 
The simultaneous conquest of Claude le Lorrain, on the other 
hand, over the atmospheric glow of summer and sunset on the 
Roman Campagna and the adjacent hills and coasts, found 
acceptance instantly, less perhaps for its own sake than because 
of the classical associations of tlie scenery which he depicted. 
The vast widening of the field of the painter’s art and multiplica- 
tion of its subjects, which thus took place at the dawn of the 
modern peripd, were gains af;tcnded by one drawback, the loss, 
namely, of the sense of high seriousness and universal appeal 
which belonged to the art while its themes had been those of 
religion and classic story almo.st exclusively. 

During the three hundred or so years of the modern period, 
academical schools attempting, more pr less unsuccessfully, 
to carry on the great Italian and classical traditions ct^sstcfli 
of the Renaissance have not ceased to exist side by und 
bide with those which have striven to express new romaatic 
ways of seeing and feeling. Sometimes, as in France 
first under Louis XIV., and again for forty years from the 
beginning pf the Revolution to the dawn of romanticism, such 
schools have succeeded jp crushing , out and discrediting all 
efforts in other directipps. Between these two epochs, say 
from 1710 to 1780, French iSth-century ideals of social elegance 
and brilliant frivolity expressed themselves in forms of great 
accomplishment and vivacity both jn poetry and sculpture, 
from the days of Watteau to those of Fragonard and Clpdign. 
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At the same time England produced one of the finest and at the 
same time most national and downright masters of the brush m 
Hogaxth ; two of the greatest aristocratic portrait-painters of the 
world in Reynolds and Gainsborough, each of whom modified 
according to his own instincts the tradition imported in the 
previous century by Van Dyck, the greatest pupil of Rubens 
(Reynolds fusing with this influence those of Rembrandt and the 
Venetians in almost equal shares). Pastoral landscape in the 
hands of Gainsborough, classical, following Claude, in those of 
Wilson — these together with the humble but wholesome discipline 
of topographical illustration led on to the ambitious, wide-ranging 
and often inspired experiments of Turner, and to the narrower 
but more secure achievements of Constable in the same field, 
and made this country the acknowledged pioneer of modem 
landscape art. In the meantime the wave of classical enthusiasm 
which passed over Europe in the later years of the i8th century 
had produced in architecture generally a return to severer 
principles and purer lines, in reaction from the baroque and the 
rococo Renaissance styles of the preceding century tind a half. 
In Italian sculpture, the same movement inspired during the 
Napoleonic period the overdtoneyed accomplishment of Canova 
and his school ; in northern sculpture, the more truly antique 
but almost wholly imitative work of Thorwaldsen, and the pure 
and rhythmic grace of the English Flaxman, a true master of 
design though scarcely of sculpture strictly so called. The 
same movement again was partly responsible in English painting 
and illustration from about 1770 to 1820 for much pastoral and 
idyllic work of agreeable but shallow elegance. In French 
painting the classic movement struck deeper. Along w’ith 
much would-l>e Roman attitudinizing there was much real, if 
rigid, power in the work of David, much accomplished purity 
and sweetness in that of Prud'hon. The last and truest classic 
of France, and at the same time in portraiture the greatest 
realist, Ingres, held high the standard of his cause even through 
and past the great romantic revival which began with Gericault 
and culminated in Delacroix and the school of landscape painters 
who had received their inspiration from Constable. The mam 
instincts embodied in the Romantic movement were the awaken- 
ing of the human spirit to an eager retrospective love of the past, 
and especially of the medieval past, and simultaneously to a 
new passion for the beauties of nature, and especially of wild 
nature. Germany and England preceded France in this double 
awakening ; in both countries the movement inspired a fine 
literature, but in neither did it express itself so fully and self- 
consciously through literature and the other arts together as 
it did in PYance when the hour struck. Tlie revival of medieval 
sentiment in Germany had inspired comparatively early in the 
century the learned but somewhat aridly ascetic and essentially 
unpainterlike work of the group of artists wlio styled themselves 
Nazarener, In England the same revival expressed itself 
during a great part of the Victorian age in an enthusiastic return 
to the early Gothic ecclesiastical styles of architecture, a return 
unsuccessful upon the whole, because in pursuit of archaeological 
and grammatical detail the root qualities of right proportion 
and organic design were too often neglected. 

Alli^ with this Gothic revival, and stimulated like it by the 
persuasive conviction and brilliant resource of Ruskin in criticism 
was the prc-Raphaelite movement in painting. Among 
tfie artists identified with this movement there was 
itea. little really in common except in impatience of the 
prevailing modes of empty academic convention or 
anecdotic frivolity. The name covered for a while the essentially 
diverpnt aims of a vigorous unintellectual craftsman like 
Millais, fired for a few years in youth by contact with more 
imaginative temperaments, of a strenuous imitator of unharmon- 
ized local colours and unsubordinated natural facts like Holman 
Hunt, and of bom poets -and impassioned medievalists like 
Rossetti and after him Burne-Jones. Meantime in France, 
putting aside the work of the great DclacroLx, the impulse of 
1830 expressed itself best and most lastingly in the monumental 
work of Daumier both in caiioature and romance, tlie impressive 
and significant treatment of peasant life and labour by J. F. 
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Millet, the vitally truthful pastoral and landscape wotk of 
Troyon, Corot, Daubigny and the rest. 

Since the exhaustion of the Romantic movement, the other 
movements that have been taking place in European art have 
been too numerous and too rapid to be touched on conum^ 
here to any purpose. Both in sculpture and painting porary 
France has taken and held the lead. Mention has teaden- 
already been made of the special tendency in recent 
sculpture identified with the name and influence of Rodin. In 
painting there has been the fertilizing and transforming influence 
of Japan on the decorative ideals of the West ; there have 
been successively the Realist movement, the movements of 
the Impressionists, the Luininists, the Neo-impressiomsts, the 
Independents, movements initiated almost always in Paris, 
and in other countries eagerly adopted and absorbed, or angrily 
controverted and denounced, or simply neglected and ignored 
according to the predilection of this or that group of artists 
and critics ; there has been a vast amount of heterogeneous, 
hurried, confident and clamant innovating activity in this 
direction and in that, much of it porhaps doomed to futility in 
the eyes of posterity, but at any rate there has not been stag- 
nation. 

Bibliooraviiy. — T o attempt in this place anything like a full 
bibliography covering so vast a held would be idle. Many of the 
books necessary to a first-hand study of the subject arc cited m the 
article ArsTJiETics. The following am some of the most important 
wTitings actually rcfcircd to in the text, English tninslations being 
mentionc<l whe ic tlicy exist * Aristotle, Poettes, edited with critical 
notes and a translation by S H Butcher (1898) ; S H Butcher, 
Aristotle's Theoiy of Poetry and Ftiie Art, with a critical text and a 
translation of the Poetics (1902) , Plato, Republic, bk x. 596 0 , 
600 if (Grote, 111. iiyfi ; jowett, 111 4890); B. Bosanquet, 
J ntroducUo 7 i to Hegel’s Philosophy of Ftipc Art {Asthetih), translation 
with notes and prefatory essay (189O) , The PhtlosopJiy of AH, an 
Introduction to the Science of Aesthetics, by Hegel and C. L, Michelet, 
trans Hastie {1886) ; Sohillcr, Priefe tiher die dstheiisdhe EmeJiung 
des Menschen (trans. by C. J. Weiss, with preface l)y J. Chapman, 
1845 ; aho in Bohn's standard Library, 1846) ; Herbert Spencer, 
First Principles, ch. xxii. ; Crottfriod Semj>er, Der Stil (1860-1863) ; 
Hippolyte Tame, De I’ ideal dans I' art (1867), Philosophic de V art en 
Grice (i860), Phtlosophie de Vart en Italic, Phtlospphie de I’ art dans 
les Pavs-Bas (translations m 5 vols by J. Durand, New York, 1889) ; 
Karl Groos, Die Spiele der Menseben (1899 ; trans. by E, L. Baldwin, 
iQoi), and Lhe Spiele der Tiei^ ('2nd ed., 1907; trans, by E. L. 
iJaidwm, 1898)^, Ernst Grpsse, Die Anfclnge dcr KunH (1894 , trans. 
m the Anthropological Series, 1894) ; Yrjo Hirn, The Origins of Art 
.(igoo) ; G. Baldwin Brown, The Ftne Arts (2nd ed , 1902) ; Felix 
Clay, The Origins of the Sense of Beauty (1908). For a general history 
bt the manind or shaping group of arts, C. J. F, Schnasse, GesekuMie 
der hildenden Kxinste (^nd ed , 1866-1879), tjbough m parts obsolete, 
IS still unsuperserled A vt^ry sununary general view' is given in 
Salomon Remach, The Story of Aft through the Ages (trans. by 
Florence Simmonds, 1904); a general history of the same group 
was undertaken by Givlio Carotti (English trianslation by Alice Todd, 
X909). (S. C.) 

FIKGER, one bf the five members with which the hand is 
terminated, a digit ; sometimes the word is restricted to die 
four digits other than tlie thumb. The word is common to 
Teutonic languages, cf. Dutch rtwgtfr and Ger. Finger ; probably 
the ultimate origin is to be found in the root of the words ap- 
pearing in Greek -ttcvtc, Lat. qiiinque, five. (See Skeleton : 
Appendicular,) 

F1NGER*AND-T(>£, Club Root or Anbury, a destructive 
plant-disease known botanically as Plasmodtophora Brassicae^ 
which attacks cabbages, turnips, radishes and other cultivated 
and wild members of the order Cniciferae. It is one of the 
so-‘callcd Siinie-fungi or Myxogastres. The presence of the 
disease is indicated by nodules or warty outgrowths on the 
root, which sometimes becomes much swollen and ultimately 
rots, emitting an unpleasant smell. The disease is contracted 
from spores present in the soil, which enter the root. The 
parasite deveRpis witliin the living cells of the plant, forming 
a glairy mass of protoplasm kno\^m as the plasmodtnm, the form 
of which alters from tune to time. The cells which have been 
attacked increase enormously in size and the disease spreads 
from cell to cell. Ultimately the plasmodium becomes resolved 
into numerous minute round spores which, on the decay of the 
root, are set free in the soil. A preventive is quicklime, the 
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application of which destroys the spores in the soil. It is impor- 
tant that diseased plants should be burned, also that cruciferous 



Fingcr-and-Toe {Plasnunliopho) a lirasstctie). 

1, Turnip attacked by the disease, reduced. 

2, A cell of the tissue containing the i)lasinodium ; the smaller cells 

at the sides arc unaffected. 

3, Infected cell, showing spore formation. 2, 3, highly magnified. 

weeds, such as shepherd’s purse, charlock, &c., should not be 
allowed to grow in places where plants of the same order are m 
cultivation. 

FINGER-PRINTS. The use of finger-prints as a system of 
identification (q.if.) is of very ancient origin, and was known 
from the earliest days in the East when the impression of his 
thumb was the monarch’s sign-manual. A relic of this practice 
IS still preserved in the formal confirmation of a legal document 
by “ delivering ” it as one’s act and deed.” The permanent 
character of the finger-print was first put forward scientifically 
in 1823 by J. E. Purkinje, an eminent professor of physiology, 
who read a paper before the university of Ereslau, adducing nine 
standard types of impressions and advocating a system of classi- 
fication which attracted no great attention. Bewick, the 
English draughtsman, struck with the delicate qualities of the 
lineation, made engravings of the impression of tw’o of his finger- 
tips and used them as signatures for his work. Sir Francis 
Galton, who laboured to introduce finger-prints, points out that 
they were proposed for the identification of Chinese immigrants 
when registenng their arrival in the United States. In India, 
Sir William Herschel desired to use finger-prints in the courts 
of the Hugh district to prevent false personation and fix 
the identity upon the executants of documents. The Bengal 
police under the wise administration of Sir E. R. Henry, after- 
wards chief commissioner of the London metropolitan police, 
usefully adopted finger-prints for the detection of crime, an 
example followed in many public departments in India. A 
transfer of property is attested by the thumb-mark, so arc 
documents when registered, and advances made to opium- 
growers or to labourers on account of wages, or to contracts 
signed under the emigration law, or medical certificates to 
vouch for the persons examined, all tending to check the frauds 
and impostures constantly attempted. 

The prints depend upon a peculiarity seen in the human hand 
and to some extent in the human foot. The skin is traversed 
in all directions by creases and ridges, which are ineradicable 
and show no change from childhood to extreme old age. The 
persistence of the markings of the finger-tips has been proved 
beyond all question, and this universally accepted quality has 
^n the basis of the present system of identification. The 
impressions, when examined, show that the ridges appear in 
certain fixed patterns, from which an alphabet of signs or a 


system of notation has been arrived at for convenience of record. 
As the result of much experiment a fourfold scheme of classifi- 
cation has been evolved, and the various types employed 
are styled “ arches,” ” loops,” “ whorls ” and “ composites.” 
There are seven subclasses, and all are perfectly distinguishable 
by an expert, who can describe each by its particular symbol 
in the code arranged, so that the whole “ print ” can be read 
as a distinct and separate expression. Very few, and the simplest, 
appliances are required for taking the print — a sheet of white 
paper, a tin slab, and some printer’s ink. Scars or malformations 
do not mterfere with the result. 

The unchanging character of the finger-prints has repeatedly 
helped in the detection of crime. We may quote the case of the 
thief who broke into a residence and among other things helped 
himself to a glass of wine, leaving two finger-prints upon the 
tumbler which were subsequently found to he identical with 
those of a notorious criminal who was arrested, pleaded guilty 
and was convicted. Another burglar effected entrance by re- 
moving a pane of glass from a basement window, but, unhappily 
for him, left his imprints, which were referred to the registry 
and found to agree exactly with those of a convict at large ; 
his address was known, and when visited some of the stolen 
property was found in his possession. In India a murderer was 
identified by the brown mark of a blood-stained thumb he had 
left when rummaging amongst the papers of the deceased. 
This man was convicted of theft but not of the murder. 

The keystone to the whole system is the central office where 
the register or index of all criminals is kept for ready reference. 
The operators need no special gifts or lengthy training ; method 
and accuracy suffice, and abundant checks exist to obviate 
incorrect classification and reduce the liability to error. 

Authorities — F Galton, Finder Prints (1802), Finp^o print 
Directories (1895) ; E. K. Henry, Classipcation and Uses of Pin^ei 
Pftnt^ , A. Yvert, L' IdenitjuaUon ^ar les emprcintes dtgttales pal- 
maires (igo^) , K Winclt, R S Kodici^ky Daktyloskofyie i^eiii'cUuni^ 
von Ftngerahdriirken zu 1 denUfizierungszwecken (Vienna, 1904) ; E. 
Loeard, La Dactvloscopte Identipcatxon des rktdxinstcs fya> le^ 
empretnlcs dxgxtales (1904) ; H. Faulds, Gmde to hinger-Pnnt 
Identipiation (1905) ; II. Gross, Crtmtnal Investigation (trans. J. and 
J C. Adam, 1907). G ) 

FINGO, or Fengu {Ama-Fengu, “ wanderers ”), a Bantu- 
Negro people, allied to the Zulu family, who have given their 
name to the district of Emgoland, the S.W, portion of the 
Transkei division of the (’ape province. The Kingo tribes were 
formed from the nations broken up by Chaka and his Zulu , 
after some years of oppression by the Xosa they appealed to the 
Cape government in 1835, and were permitted by Sir Benjamin 
D^Urban to settle on the banks of the Great Fish river. They 
have been always loyal to the British, and have steadily advanced 
m social respects. They have largely adapted themselves to 
western culture, wearing European clothes, supporting then 
schools by voluntary contributions, editing newspapers, translat- 
ing English poetr>q and setting their national songs to correct 
music. The majority call themselves Christians and many of 
them have intermarried with Europeans. (See Kaffirs.) 

FINIAL (a variant of ” final ” ; Lat. fims, end), an archi- 
tectural term for the termination of a pinnacle, gable end, 
buttress, or canopy, consisting of a bunch of foliage, which 
bears a close affinity to the crockets (q.v.) running up the gables, 
turrets or spires, and in some cases may be formed by uniting 
four or more crockets together. Sometimes the term is in- 
correctly applied to a small pinnacle of which it is only the 
termination (see Epi). 

FINIGUERRA, MASO \t.e. Tommaso] (1426-1464), Florentine 
goldsmith, draughtsman, and engraver, whose name is distin- 
guished in the history of art and craftsmanship for reasons which 
are partly mythical. Vasari represents him as having been the 
first inventor of the art of engraving (using that word in its 
popular sense of taking impressions on paper from designs 
engraved on metal plates), and Vasari’s account was univers^ly 
accepted and repeated until recent research proved it erroneous. 
What we actually know from contemporary documents of 
Finiguerra, his origin, his life, and his work, is as follows. He 
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was the son of Antonio, and grandson of Tommaso Finiguerra or 
Finiguern, both goldsmiths of Florence, and was born in Sta 
Lucia d’Ognissanti in 1426. He was brought up to the hereditary 
profession of goldsmith and was early distinguished for his work 
in niello. In his twenty-thnd year (1449) we find note of a 
sulphur cast from a niello of his workmanship being handed 
over by the painter Alessio Baldovinetti to a customer in pay- 
ment or exchange for a dagger received. In 1452 Maso delivered 
and was paid for a niellated silver pax commissioned for the 
baptistery of St John by the consuls of the gild of merchants 
or Calimara. By this time he seems to have left his father’s 
workshop : and we know that he was in partnership with Piero 
(li Bartolommeo di Sail and the great Antonio Pollaiuolo in 1457, 
when the firm had an order for a pair of fine silver candlesticks 
for the church of San Jacopo at Pistoia. In 1459 we find Fini- 
guerra noted in the house-book of (liovanni Rucellai as one of 
several distinguished artists wuth whose works the Casa Rucellai 
was adorned. In 1462 he is recorded as having supplied another 
wealthy Florentine, Ciiio di Filippo Rmuccini, with waist- 
buckles, and in the years next following with forks and spoons 
tor chiistening presents. Jn 14O3 he drew cartoons, the heads 
of which were coloured by Alessio Baldovinetti, for five or more 
figures for the sacristy of the duomo, which was being decorated 
m wood inlay by a group of artists with Giuliano da Maiano at 
their head. On the 14th of December 14O4 Maso Finiguerra 
made hih will, and died shortly afterwards. 

These documentary facts aie supplemented by several WTiters 
of the next generation with statements more or less authoritative. 
'J'hus Baccio Bandinelli says that Maso was among the young 
arti‘»ts who worked under Clhiherti on the famous gates of the 
baptistery ; Benvenuto Cellini that he was the finest master of 
his day in the art ot niello engrating, and that his masterpiece 
was a pax of the C'rucifixion m the baptistery of St John ; that 
being no great draughtsman, he in most case>, including that of 
the above-mentioned pax, woiked from drawings by Antonio 
Pollaiuolo. Vasari, on the other hand, allowing that Maso was 
a much inferior draughtsman to Pollaiuolo, mentions nevertheless 
a nnmlier of original drawings by him as existing in his own 
etlleetion, “with figures both draped and nude, and histories 
drawn in water-colour.” Vasari’s account was confirmed and 
amplified in the next centurv by Baldinucci, who says that he 
has seen many drawings by luniguerra much in the manner of 
Masaccio ; adding that Maso ^vas be.iten by i’ollaiuolo in com- 
petition for the reliefs of the gicat silver altar-tiiblc commission 
by the mercliants’ gild for the baptistery of bt John (this famous 
work IS now preserved in the Opera del Duomo) But the para- 
giaph of Vasari winch has cliiel’y held the attention of posterity 
H that in which he gives this naftsnmn the credit ot having 
lieen tlie fiist to print oil impiessions Irom niello plates on sulphur 
casts and afterwards on sheets of paper, and of having followed 
up this invention by engrav ing eopper-plates for the express 
purpose of printing impressions from them, and thus became 
the inventor and lather of the art of engraving in general. 
Finiguerra, adds Vasaii, was succeeded in the practice o^ engrav- 
ing at Florence by a goldsmith ealled Baecio Baldini, who, not 
having much invention of lus own, borrowed his designs from 
other artists and especially from Botticelli. In the last years of 
the i.Sth century Vasaii's account of Finiguerra’s invention was 
held to have received a decisive and startling confirmation under 
the following circumstances. There was m the baptistery at 
Florence (now in the Bargello) a beautiful 15th-century niello 
pax of the Coronation of the ^hlgln. The Abate Gon, a savant 
and connoisseur of tlic mid-century, had claimed this coniectur- 
ally for the work of Finiguerra ; a later and still more enthusi- 
astic virtuoso, the Abate Zani, discovered first, in the collection 
of fount Scratti at Leghorn, a sulphur cast from the very same 
niello (this cast is now in the British Museum), and then, in the 
National library at Paris, a paper impression corresponding to 
both. Here, then, he proclaimed, was the actual material first- 
fruit of Finiguerra^s invention and proof positive of Vasari’s 
accuracy, 

Zani’s famous discovery, though still accepted in popular 
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art histories and museum guides, is now discredited among 
serious students. For one thing, it has been proved that the 
art of printing from engraved copper-plates had been known m 
Germany, and probably in Italy also, for years before the date 
of Finiguerra’s alleged invention. For another, Maso’s pax for 
the baptistery, if Cellini is to be trusted, represented not a 
Coronation of the Virgin but a Crucifixion. In the next place, its 
recorded weight does not at all agree with that of the pax claimed 
by Gon and Z^ni to be his. Again, and perhaps this is the 
strongest argument of any, all authentic records agree in repre- 
senting Finiguerra as a close associate m art and business of 
Antonio Pollaiuolo. Now nothing is more marked than the 
special style of Pollaiuolo and his group ; and nothing is more 
unlike It than the style of the Coronation pax, the designer of 
which must obviously have been trained in quite a different 
school, namely that of Filippo Lippi. So this seductive identifica- 
tion has to be abandoned, and we have to look elsewhere for 
traces of the real work of Finiguerra. Ihe only fully authenti- 
cated specimens which exist are the above-mentioned tiirsia 
figures, over half life-size, executed from Ins cartoons for the 
SiUTisty of the duomo. But his hand has lately been conjectur- 
ally recognized in a number of other things : first in a set of 
drawings of the school of Pollaiuolo at the Uffizi, some of which 
aie actufilly inscribed “Maso Finiguerra” m a lyth-c'enlury 
writing, probably that of Baldinucci himself ; and secondly 
in a very curious and important hook of nearly a hundred 
drawings by the same hand, acquired m 1888 for the British 
Museum. The Florence series depicts for the most part figures 
of the studio and the street, to all appearance members of the 
artist's own family and workshop, drawn dncct from life. The 
museum volume, on the other hand, is a picture-chronicle, drawm 
from imagination, and representing parallel figures of sacred 
and profane history, m a chronological series from the Creation 
to Julius Caesar, dressed and accoutred with inordinate richness 
according to the quaint pictures which Tuscan popular fancy 
in the mid-i5th century conjured up to itself of the ancient 
woild. Except for the differences naturally resulting from the 
difference of subject, and that the one senes are done from hte 
and the other from imagination, the technical style and handling 
of the tw^o are identical and betray unmistakably a common 
origin. Both' can be dated with certainty, from their style, 
costumes, , within a few years of 1460. Both agree strictly 
with the accounts of Finigiierra's drawings left us by Vasari and 
Baldinucci, and disagicc in no respect with the character of the 
inlaid figures of the sacristy. That the draughtsman w^is a 
goldsmith is proved on evciy page of the picture-chronicle hy 
his skill and extravagant delight in the ornamental parts of 
design — chased and jewelled cups, helmets, shield.s, breastplates,, 
scabbards and the like,— as well as by the svmmetncal metallic 
forms into which he instinctively conventionalizes plants and 
fiowers. 'I hat he was probably also an engraver in nielio appears 
from the fact that figures from the Uffizi .senes of drawings are 
repeated among the rare anonymous Florentine niello prints 
of the time (the chief collection of which, formerly belonging to 
the maiquis of Salamanca, is now m the cabinet of Edmond ue 
Rothschild m Paris). 4 hat he was furthermore an engraver on 
copper seems certain from the fact that the general style and 
many particular figures and features of the British Museum 
tlironicle drawings are exactly repeated in some of those primitiv e 
i5th-centurv Ftorentine prints winch used to be catalogued 
loosely under the names of l^aldini or b‘oltict‘ili, but have of 
late years been classcfl more cautiously as anonymous prints in 
the “ fine manner ” (in contradistinction to another contem- 
porary group of prints in the “broad manner”), dhc fine- 
manner group of pnmitiv’e Florentine engravings itself falls 
into two divisions, one more archaic, more vigorous and original 
than the other, and consisting for the most part ol kugci and 
more important prints It ls this division whic^h the (hawings of 
the Chronicle senes most closely resemble . so clostb as almost 
to compel the conclusion that drawings and engrav ir’;is au* by 
the same hand. Ihe later division of fiiie-manncr prints if'i .o'-ent 
cl certain dt'gree of technical advance from the eailr ’ are 
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softer in style, with> elements of more classic grace and playful- 
ness ; their motives moreover arc seldom original, but are 
borrowed from \'arious sources, some from German engravings, 
some from Botticelli or a designer closely akin to him, some 
from the pages of the British Museum Chronicle-book itself, 
with a certain softening and attenuating of their rugged spirit ; 
as though tile book, after the death of tlie original draughtsman- 
engraver, had remained in his workshop and contmued to be 
used by his successors. We thus find ourselves in presence of a 
draughtsman of tlie school of Pollaiuolo, some of whose drawings 
bear an ancient attribution to Finiguerra, while all agree with 
\\hat is otherwise known of him, and one or two are exactly 
repeated in extant works of niello, the craft which was peculiarly 
his own ; others being intimately related to the earliest or all 
but the earliest works of Florentine engraving, the kindred 
craft which tradition avers him to have practised, and which 
Vasari erroneously l3clieved him to have invented. Surely, 
it has been confidently argued, this draughtsman must be no 
other than the true Fmiguerra himself. The argument has not 
yet been universally accepted, but neither has any competent 
criticism appeared to shake it ; so that it may be regarded for 
the present as holding the frcld. 

Bibliography. — See Bandmelli in Bottari, Rac^olta di lediere 
(^754)» ^ P* 75#* Vasan (c<i ISIiIancbi), i. p 209, in p 200, Ben^ 
venuto Cellini, I Trattati delV orificena^ (cd. Lemonnier), pp 7, 
12, 13, 14, Baldmucci, AoZ/rtf dti professon di discf^no (1S45), 1. 
PP 5^0, 533 ; 2^ni, Material! pet servire, &c. (1802) ; Duchesne, 
Essat sur Ics inelles (1824) ; Dutuit,, ilhinnW de V amateur d*e<itampes, 
vol. 1 pret and vol 11. ; and for a full discussion of the whole ques- 
tion, with quotations from earlier authontu'^ and reproductions 
ot the works discussed, Sidney CoK in, A Florentine Picture Chronicle 
(1898). (S. C ) 

FINISHING. The term fuushing, as specially applied in the 
textile industries, embraces the process or processes to which 
bleached, dyed or printed fabrics of any description arc subjected, 
with the object of imparting a characteristic appearance to the 
surface of the fabric, or of mliucncing its handle or feek Strictly 
speaking, certain operations might be classed under this heading 
which are conducted previous to bleaching, dyeing, <Scc. ; e g, 
mercerizing stretching and crabbing, singeing (see Bleach- 
ing) ; but as these are not undertaken by the finisher, only 
those will be dealt with here which are not mentioned under 
other headings. By tlie various treatments to which the fabric 
is subjected m finishing, it is often so altered in appearance that 
it is impossible to recognize in it the same material that came 
from the loom or from the bleacher or dyer. On the other hand, 
one and the same fabric, subjected to different processes of 
finishing, may be made to represent totally different classes of 
material. In other cases, however, the appearance of the finished 
article differs but slightly from that of the piece on leaving the 
loom. 

All processes of finishing are purely mechanical in character, 
and the must important of them depend upon the fact that m 
their ordinary condition (t\e. containing their normal amount of 
moisture), or better still in a damp state, the textile filires are 
plastic, and consequently yield to pressure or tension, ultimately 
assuming the shape imparted to them. The old-fashioned box 
preSsS, formerly largely used for household linen, owed its efficacy 
to this principle. At elevated temperatures the damp fibres 
liecome very much more plastic than at the ordinary temperature, 
the simplest form of finishing appliance based on this fact l3eing 
the ordinal*}’ flat iron. Indeed it may safely be stated that most 
of the modern finishing processes have been evolved from the 
household operations of washing (milling), brushing, starching, 
mangling, ironing and pressing. 

Cotton Pieces — In the ordinary process of bleaching, cotton 
good.s are subjected during the various operations to more or 
less continual longitudinal tension, and while becoming elongated, 
shrink more or less considerably in width. In order to bring 
them back to their original width, they are stretched or 
stentered ” by meaVis of specially constructed machines. The 
most effective (^f these is the so-called stentering frame, which 
consists es^ntWly of two slightly diverging endless chains 
carrying ctfps oi" pins which hold tlie piece in position as it 


traverses the machine. The length of a frame, may vary frouL 
20 to 30 yds* On. the upper part of the frame the chains ruiii m 
slots, and by means of set screws tlie distance between the two 
chains can be set within the required limits. The pieces are 
fed on to one end of the machine in the damp state by hand and 
are then naturally slack. But before they have travelled many 
yards they become taut, the stretching increasing as they travel 
along. Simultaneously with the stretching, tlie pieces are dried 
by a current of hot air which is blown through from below, so 
that on arriving at the end ot the machine they are not only 
stretched to the required degree but are also dry. The machine 
used fur stentering is more fully described under Mercerizing 
(qv.). In case the goods come straight from the loom to bo 
finished, stentering is not necessary. 

Pieces intended to receive a “ pure ” finish pass on witliout 
further treatment to the ordinary finishing processes such as 
calendering, hot pressing, raising, &c. jlut in the majority of 
(Vises they are previously impregnated, according to the finish 
desired, with stiffening or softening agents, weighting materials, 
kc. Usually, starch constitutes the main stiffening agent, with 
additions of china clay, barium compounds, <&c., for weighting 
purposes, and Turkey red oil, witli or without the addition of 
some vegetable oil or fat, as the softening agent Magnesium 
sulphate is also largely used in order to give body ” to the cloth, 
which it does by virtue of its property of crystallizing in fine 
felted needle-shaped crystals throughout the mass of the fabric. 
When starch is used in filling, it is advisable to add some anti- 
septic, such as zinc chloride, sodium silicofluoride, phenol or 
salicylic acid, in order to prevent or retard subsequent develop- 
ment of mildew. The impregnation of the pieces with the 
filling is effected in two ways, vi/. either throughout the thickness 
of the cloth or on one surface only (back starching). When Uie 
whole piece is to be impregnated the operation is conducted in a 
starching mangle, which is similar m construction to an ordinary 
hou.sehold mangle, though naturally larger and more elaborate 
in construction. The pieces run at full widlli through a trough 
situated immediately below the bowls and containing the filling 
(starch paste, &c.), tlien between the bowls, the pressure (“ nip ”) 
of which regulates the amount of filling taken up, and thence 
over a range of steam-heated drying cylinders (.see Bleaching). 
In case one side only of the goods is to be stiffened — and this 
is usually necessary in the case of printed goods, — a so-called 
back-starching mangle is employed. 


The con'striiction of the macliino varies, but tlio simplest form 
consists essentially of a wooden l)owi a (fig. 1) which runs in the 
starch pabtc con- 
tained in troiigli /. 

The pieces pass 
from the batch- 
i oiler B, through 
scrimp idils S and 
over the bowl 
under tension, 
touchm'? the sur- 
face irom winch 
they gather the 
starch paste. By 
mtv'ins of the fixed 
doctor blade d^ which extends across tlie piece, the paste is 
levelled on the surface of the labric and excess scraped off, Jailing 
back into the tiough. The goods are then diied w’ltli the face side 
to the c\ lindcrs. 



Fir#, I. — -Principle of Back-Starching Machine, 


Some goods come into the market with no further treatment 
after starching other than running through a mangle with a 
little .softening and then drying, but in the great majority of 
cases they arc subjected to further operations. 

Damping , — When deprived of their natural moisture by 
drying on the cylinder drying machine, cotton goods are not in a 
fit condition to undergo the subsequent operations of calendering, 
beetling, &c., since the fibres in the dry state have lost their 
plasticity. The pieces are consequently dampgcl to the desired 
degree, and this is usually effected in a damping machine in 
passing through which they meet with a fine spray of water. 

A simple and effective device for this purpose is shown in .section 
in fig. 2. It consists essentially o£ a braea roller r running in water 
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contained m a trough or box /, Touching the brass roller is a brush 
roller b w'hich revolves at a high speed, thus spraying the water, 

whioii it takes up 
continuoasly frcmi 
the wet revolving 
brass rolh^r in all 
directions, and 
consequently also 
against the piece 
wluch passes in a 
Stretched' condi- 
tion over the lop 
of the box, being 
dra\yn from the 
batch roller B, 
over scrimp lails S, and batched again on the otlier side on roller R 
Ihc level of the water in the trough is kept conbtant 



Fig. 2 .— Principle of Damping Machine* 


Calcndertng,-^'V\\c calender may be regarded as an elaboration 
of the ordinary mangle, from whi( h, however, it differs essentially 
inasmuch as one or more of the rollers or bowls are made of steel 
or iron and can be treated cither by gas or steam ; the other 
bowls arc made of compressed cotton or paper. Three distinct 
foims of calender are in use, viz. the ordinary calender, the 
friction calender and the embossing calender. 

The number of bowls in an ordinary calender varies between 
two and six according to the character of the finish for which 
it is intended. In a modern five-bowl calender the bottom bowl 
is made of cast iron, the second of compressed cotton or paper, 
the thud of iron being hollow and fitted with steam heating 
apparatus. The fourth bowl is made of compressed cotton, and 
the fifth of cast iron. The pieces arc simply passed through for 

swissing,” i,e, for the production of an ordinary plain finish. 
The same calender may also be used for “ chasing,’’ m which 
two pieces are passed through, face to face, in order to produce 
an imitation linen finish. Moirdi or “ watered effects arc 
produced in a similar way, but these effects are frequently 
imitated in the embossing calender. 

The fiictioii calender, the object of which is to produce a high 
gloss on the fabric, difiers from the ordinary calender inasmuch 
as one of the bowls is caused to revolve at a greater speed than 
the others. In an ordinary throe -bowl friction calender the 
bottom bowl is made of cast iron, the middle one of conT[:)ressed 
cott<m or paper, and the top one (the friction liow’l) of highly 
polished chilled iron. The last-named bowl, w^hich has a greater 
peripheral speed than the others, is hollow' and can be heated 
cither by steam or gas. 

The embossing calender is usually constructed of tw^o bowls, 
one of which is of steel and the other of compressed cotton or 
paper. The steel roller, which is hollow and can be heated 
either by steam or gas, is engraved with the pattern whlc h it is 
desired to impart to the piece. If the pattern is deep, as is the 
case in the production of book cloths, it is necessary to nm the 
machine empty under pressure until the pattern of the steel 
bowl has impressed itself into the cotton or paper bowh, but if 
the effect desired only consists of ^ery fine lines, thi:> is not 
necessary ; for instance, in the production of the Schreiner 
finish, which is intended to gi\c the pieces fespecially after 
mercerizing) the appearance of silk, the steel roller is engraved 
with fine diagonal lines which are so close together (about 250 
to the in.) as to be undistinguishable by the naked eye. 

Beetling is a process by which a peculiar lincn-like appearance 
and a leathery feel or handle are imparted to cotton fabrics, the 
process being also employed for improving the appearance of 
linen goods. For the best clfiiss of beetle finish, the pieces arc 
first impregnated with sago starch and the other necessary 
ingredients (softening, &:c.) and are dued on c}linders. They 
are then damped on a water mangle, and beamed on to the 
heavy iron bowl of the beetling machine. 


A beetling machine of the kind, with four seta of ** fallers,” is 
shown m fig 3. The fallers are madi? of beech wood, are about 8 ft 
long, sA in devp and 4 in wide, and arc kept in their vertical position 
by two pairs of guide rails Euch faller is provided with a tappet 
or wooden peg driven in at one side, w'hich engages with the teeth 
or wipors " of the revolving shaft in. the front of the machine 
The effect of this mechanism is to lilt the faller a distance ot about 
13 in. and then let it drop on to the cloth wound on the beam. This 


lifting and dropping of the fallers on to the beam lakes place in 
rhythmical and rapid sucoessum. To ensure even treatment the 
beam turns slowly round and also has a to-and-fro mov'cment im- 
parted to it. The treatment may last, according to the finish which 
it 13 desired to obtain, from one to bi.tty hours. 





Fir. 3 — Beetling Machine (Edmeston <S: Sons). 


Beetling w’as originally used for linen goods, but to-day is 
almost entirely applied to cotton for the production of so-called 
linenetles 

Hot-prassing is used to a limited extent in order to obtain a 
soft finish on cotton goods, but as this operation is more used for 
wool, It will 1)6 described below. 

Raistiig — Hus operation, which w'as formerly onl}’' used for 
w'oollen goods (teasing), has come largely into use for cotton 
pieces, partly in consequence of the introduction of the direct 
cotton colours by which the cotton is dyed evenly throughout 
(see Dvtjng), and partly in consequence of new and improved 
machinery having been devised for the purpose. Starting with 
a plain bleached, dyed or printed fabric, the process consists 
in principle in. raising or drawing out the ends of indiv idual 
fibres from the body of the cloth, so as to produce a nap or soft 
w'oolly surface on the face. 

This is effected by passing tlu’ fabric slowly ronufl .1 largo diiim D, 
winch is surroihided, as shown in the duagram (fig 4), b\ a number of 




Fio 4— Ran mg. 

small cj-lindors or rollers, i, co\-Lnsl witJi sf<\] \mic brushes or 
" carding,'' such as is ired m carding engines (^ee Cotton-Spinxivo 
MACI lINEkV). 

The lolleis wliith luc all diivtn bv one and the ‘'amc btJt 
(not ^ho^^n m the figuic), revolve at a high rate oi spi.cd, and can be 
made to do so either m tlie same direction as that folluv\ed bv the 
piece as it tra\'els throucrh the machine or in the oppo-'ite i)ne In 
addition to their rev'oh im? round their owm axes, the raiding lollers 
may be eithei kept stationary or may be moved round tin* drum D m 
eithci diiection. 

In the more modem machines there are two sets of raising rollers, 
of wluch each alternate one is caused to revolve m the direction 
follow'ed bv the piece, while the other is made to revolve in the 
opposite direction Bv passing through an arrangement of this 
kind several times, or through several such machines in succession, 
the ends of the fibres arc gradually drawTi out to the desired extent. 
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FINISHING 


After raising, the pieces are sheared (for better class work) 
in order to produce greater regularity in the length of the nap. 
7'he raised style of finishing is used chiefly for the production of 
uniformly white or coloured flannelettes, but is also used for 
such as are dyed in the yarn, and to a limited extent for printed 
fabrics. 

Woollen and Worsted Pieces . — Although both of these classes 
of material are made from wool, their treatment in finishing 
differs so materially that it is necessary to deal with them 
separately. Unions or fabrics consisting of a cotton warp with 
a w orsted weft are in general treated like worsteds. 

In the finishing of woollen pieces the most important operation 
is that of milling, which consists in subjecting the pieces to 
mechanical friction, usually in an alkaline medium (soap or 
soap and sodaj but sometimes in an acid (sulphuric acid) medium, 
in order to bring about felting and consequent “ fulling ” of the 
fabric. This felting of the wool is due to the peculiar structure 
of the fibre, the scales of which all protrude in one direction, so 
that the individual fibres can slip past each other in one direction 
more readily than in the opposite one and thus become more and 
more interlocked as the milling proceeds. If the pieces contain 
burrs these are usually removed by a process knouri as ‘‘ carbon- 
izing,’’ which generally, but not necessarily, precedes the milling. 
Their removal depends upon the fact that the burrs, which 
consist in the mam of cellulose, arc disintegrated at elevated 
temperatures by dilute mineral acids. The pieces are run 
through sulphuric acid of from 4° to 6° Tw., .squeezed or hydio- 
extracted, and dried over cylinders and then in stoves. The 
acid is thus concentrated and attacks the burrs, which fall to 
dust, while leaving the wool intact. Tor the removal of the acid 
the fabric is first vv ashed in water and then in weak soda. Carbon- 
izing is also sometimes used for worsteds. 

Milling was formerly all done in milling or fulling stocks (sec 
fig. 5), m which the cloth saturated with a strong solution of soap 



(with or without other additions such as stale urine, potash, 
fuller's earth, &c ) iv subjected to the action of heavy wooden 
Iiammers, v\hich are raided by the cams attached to the wheel 
(E) on the revolving shaft, and fall with their own weight on to 
the bundles of cloth The shape of the hammer-head causes the 
cloth to turn slowly in the cav ily in which the milling takes place. 
Occasionally, the cloth i> taken out, straightened, washed if 
necessary, and then returned to the stocks to undergo further 
treatment, the process being continued until the material is 
uniformly shrunk or milled to the desired degree. 

In the more modern forms of milling machines the principle 
adopted is to draw the pieces in rope form, saturated with soap 
solution and sewn together end to end so as to form an endless 
hand, between two or more rollers, on leaving which they arc 
foiced down a closed trough ending in an aperture the .size of 
which can l>e varied, but which in any case is sufficienlly small 
to cause a certain amount of force to be necessary to push the 
pieces through. A machine of this kind is shown in fig. 6. It is 
evident tKttt for coloured goods which have to be milled only 


such colouring matters must be chosen for dyeing that are 
absolutely fast to soap. 

After the pieces have been milled down to the desired degree, 
they present an uneven and undesirable appearance on the 
surface, the ends 
of many of the 
fibres which pre- 
viously projected 
having been 
turned and thus 
become embedded 
in the body of the 
cloth. In order to 
bring these hairs 
to the surface 
again, the fabric is 
subjected to teas- 
ing or raisings an 
operation iden- 
tical in principle 
with one which 1 aV? 

has aheady been 6.-Roller Milling Machine 

noticed under the finishing of cotton. In place of the steel wire 
brushes it is the usual practice to employ teasels for the treat- 
ment of woollen goods. 



The teasel (see fig 7) is the dried head (fruit) of a kind of thistle 
{Dipsacus fuUorum), the horny sharp spikes ot which turn clownw.irds 
at their extremity, and, while possessing the neccssaiy sharjintss 
and strength for raising the fibres, me not sufficiently rigid to cause 
anv matenal damage to the cloth. For raising, the teasels are fixed 
in rows on a large revohing drum, and the piece to be trcdtL<l is 
drawn lengthways underneath the drum, being guided by rolkis 
or rods so as to just touch the teasels as they sweep jiast In the 
raising of woollen goods it is necessaiy that the pieces should be 
damp or moist while undergoing this treatment. 


After teasing, the pieces are stretched and dried. At this 
.stage they still have an irregular appearance, for although the 
raising has brought all the loose ends of the fibres to the surface, 
these vary considerably in length and thus give rise to an uneven 


n«rp. 

By the next operation of shearing or cropping^ the long hairs 
are cut off and a uniform surface is thus obtained. Shearing 
was in former times done by 
hand, by means of shears, 
hut is to-day universally 
effected by means of a cut- 
ting device which works on 
the same principle as an 
ordinary lawn - mower, in 
which a number of spiral 
blades set on the surface of 
a rapidly revolving roller 
pass continuously over a 
straight fixed blade under- 
neath, the roller being set 
so that the spiral blades 
just touch the fi.xed blade. 

Before the piece comes to 
the shearing device the nap 
is raised hy means of a 
rotary brush. Shearing may 
be effected either trans- 
versely, in which case the 
fixed blade is parallel to 
the warp, or longitudinally 
with the fixed blade parallel 
to the weft. In the first case, 
the piece being stretched on 
a table, over which the cutter, carried on rails, travels from selv- 
edge to selvedge. The length of the piece that can be shorn in 
one operation will naturally depend upon the length of the blade, 
but in any case the process is necessarily intermittent, many 
operations being required before the whole piece is shorn. In 



From C.'iD'iwIntlt, I i<.lin0logU det App^ciur. 
Fig. 7. — Teasel used for I^ising* 



FINISHING 


the longitudinal shearing machines the process is continuous, 
the pieces passing from the beam in the stretched condition 
over the rotary brush, under the fixed blade, and then being 
again brushed before being beamed on the other side of the 
machine. Shearing once is generally insufficient, and for this 
reason many of the modern machines are constructed with 
duplicate arrangements so as to effect the shearing twice in the 
same operation, In the finishing of certain woe lien goods the 
pieces, after having been milled, raised and sheared, go through 
these operations again in the same sequence. 

After these operations the goods are pressed either in the 
hydraulic press or in the continuous press, and according to the 
character of the material and the finish desired may or may 
not be steamed under pressure, all of wivch operations are 
described below. 

New cloth, as it comes into the hands of the tailor, frequently 
shous an undesirable gloss or sheen, which is removed before 
making up b} a process known as shrinking, in which the material 
is simply damped or steamed. 

Wifnlcds and U nions ~ -Tha pieces are first singed by gas or 
hut plate (^ee Bleaching), and are then usually subjected to a 
process known as “ crabbing,” the object of whicli is to “ set " 
tlie wool fibres. If this operation is omitted, especially in the 
ease of unions, the fabric will “ cockle,” or assume an uneven 
surface on being wetted. In crabbing the pieces are drawn 
at full breadth and under as much tension as they will stand 
through boiling water, and are wound or beamed on to a roller 
under the pressure of a superposed heav y iron roller, the operation 
being conducted two or three times as reejuired. From the 
crabbing machine the pieces are wound on to a perforated 
shell or steel cylinder which is closed at one end. The open 
end is then attached to a steam pipe, and steam, at a pressure 
of 30 to 45 lb, is allowed to enter until it makes its way through 
all the layers of cloth to the outside, when the steam is turned 
off and the whole allowed to cool. Since those layers of the cloth 
which are nearest the shell are acted upon fur a longer period 
than those at the outside, it is necessary to re^wind and repeat 
the operation, the outside portions coming this time nearest to 
the shell. The principle of the process depends upon the fact 
that at elevated temperatures moist wool Becomes plastic, and 
then easily assumes the shapie imparted to it by the great tension 
under which the pieces are wound. On cooling the shape is 
retained, and since the temperature at which the pieces were 
steamed under tension exceeds any to which they arc submitted 
in the subsequent processes, the “ setting ” of the fibres is 
permanent. After crabbing, the pieces are washed or “ scoured ” 
in soap either on the winch or at full width. In some cases the 
crabbing precedes the scouring. The goods are then dyed and 
finished. 

The nature of the finishing process will vary considerably 
according to the special character of the goods under treatment. 
Thus, for certain classes of goods cold pressing is sufficient, 
while in other cases the pieces are steamed under pressure in a 
manner analogous to the treatment after crabbing (“ decatiz- 
ing ”). I'he treatment in most common use for worsteds and 
unions is hot pressing, which may be effected either in the 
hydraulic press or in the continuous press, but in most cases in 
the former. 

In pressing in the hydraulic press the pieces are folded down 
by hand on a’ table, a piece of press paper (thin hand-made 
cardboard with a glossed and extremely hard surface) being 
inserted between each lap. After a certain number of laps, a 
steel or iron press plate is Inserted, and the folding proceeds 
in this way until the pile is sufficiently high, when it is placcul 
in the press. The press being filled, the hydraulic ram i.s set 
in motion until the reading on the gauge shows that the desired 
amount of pressure has been obtained. The heating of the press 
plates was formerly done in ovens, previous to their insertion 
in the piece, but although this practice is still in vogue in rare 
instances, the heating is now effected either by means of steam 
which is caused to circulate through the hollow' steel plates, 
or in the more modern forcis of presses by means of an electric 
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current. After the pieces have thus been subjected to the 
combined effects of heat and pressure for the desired length of 
time, they are allowed to cool 111 the press. It is evident that 
portions of the pieces, viz. the folds, thus escape the finishing 
process, and for this reason it is necessary to repeat the process, 
the folds now being made to he in the middle of the press 
papers. 

Iho continuous press, which is useil for certain classes of worsteds, 
but more especially for woollen goods, consists in principle of a 
polished steam-healed steel cylinder against which either one or two 
stcam-heateil chilled non chocks nre set by means of levers and adju«:l- 
mg screws The pieces to be pressed are drawn slowdy between the 



Irom Gan^wincJt, Ttchnoh^e der Apf^retu> 

Fig 8 — Continuous Press, 


checks and the bowl. A machine of the kind is shown in section in 
fig. 8. In working, the checks C, Cj are pressed against the bowl B. 
The course followed by the cloth to be finished is shown by the 
dotted line, the finished material being mechanically folded down 
on the left-hand side of the machine. The pieces thus acquire a 
certain amqunt of finish w'hich is, however, not comparable with 
that produced in the hydraulic press, 

Pile Fabrics, such as velvets, velveteens, corduroys, plushes, 
sealskins, &c., require a special treatment in finishing, and great 
care must be taken in all operations to prevent the pile being 
crushed or otherwise damaged. Velveteens and corduroys are 
singed before boiling or bleaching. Veh^eteens dyed in black 
or in dark shades are brushed with an oil colour {e.g, Prussian 
blue for blacks), and dried over-night in a hot stove in order to 
giv^e them a characteristic bloom. Regularity in the pile and 
gloss are obtained by shearing and brushing. Corduroys are 
stiffened at the back by the application of “ bone-size ” (practi- 
cally an impure form of glue) m a machine similar to that used 
for back-starching. The face of the fabric is waxed with beeswax 
by passing the piece under a revolving drum, on the surface 
of which bars of this material arc fixed parallel to the axis. 
The bars just touch the surface of the fabric as it passes through 
the machine. The gloss is then obtained by brushing with 
circular brushes which run partly in the direction of the piece 
and partly diagonally. In the finishing of vclv'ets, shearing 
and brushing are the most important operations. The same 
applies to sealskins and other long pile fabrics, but with these 
an additional operation, viz. that of ‘‘ batting,” is employed 
after dyeing anil before shearing and brushing, which consists 
in beating the back of the stretched fabric with sticks in order 
to shake out the pile and cau-se it to stand erect. 

For the finishing of silk pieces the operation^nd macliinery 
employed are similar in character to some cjifthose used for 
cotton and worsteds. Most high-class silks require no further 
treatment other than simple damping and pressing after they 
leave the loom. Inferior qualities arc frequently filled or back- 
filled with glue, sugar, gum tragacanth, dextrin,A^g^er which 
they are dried, damped and given a light calendfl|H^L,, 
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or watered are produced by running two pieces face to 

face through a calender or by means of an embossing calender. 
In the latter case the pattern repeats itself. For the production 
of silk crape the dyed (generally black) piece is impregnated 
with a solution of shellac in methylated spirit and dried. It 
is then “ goffered,” an operation which is practically identical 
with embossing (see abo\e), and may cither be done on an 
embossing calender or by means of heated brass plates in which 
the design is engra\e(] to the desired depth and pattern. 

The measuring, wrapping, doubling, folding, &c., of piece goods 
previous to making up arc done in the works by specially con- 
structed machinciy. 

Ftmshtu^ oi Yarn , — The finishing of yarn is not nearly so 
important as the finishing of textiles in the piece, and it will 
suffice to draw attention to the main operations. Cotton ^arns 
are frequently “ gassed,” i.f. drawn through a gas flame, in 
order to burn or singe off the projecting fibres and thus to produce 
a clean thread which is required for the manufacture of certain 
classes of fabrics. The most important finishing proces:> for 
cotton yarn is “ mercerizing ” (q ?».), by means of which a per- 
manent silk-like gloss is obtained. The “ polishing ” of cotton 
yarn, by means of which a highly glazed product_, similar in 
appearance to horsehair, is obtained, is effected by impregnating 
the yarn w’lth a paste consisting essentially of starch, beeswax 
or paiaffin wax and soap, and then sulqeclmg the damp material 
to the action of revolving brushes until dry. Woollen yarn is 
not subjected to any treatment, but worsted yarns (especially 
tw^ofold) have to be “ set ” before scouring and dseing in order 
to prevent curling. This is effected by stretching the yarn 
tight on a frame, w'hich is immersed in boiling water and then 
allowing It to cool in this condition. 

A peculiar silk-likc gloss and feel is sometimes imparted to 
yarns made from lustre wool by a treatment with a weak solution 
of chlorine (bleaching pow'der and hydrochloric acid) followed 
l)y a tiealmcnt witli soap. 

Worsted and mohair yarns intended foi the manufacture of 
braids are singed bv gas, a process tcchnicallv known as 
‘‘ Genapping.” 

Silk yam is subjected to various mechanical processes before 
weaving. The most important of these are stretcliing, shaking, 
lustreing and glossing Stretching and shaking aie simple 
operations the nature of W'hich is sufficiently indicated by their 
names, and by these means the hanks are stretched to their 
original length and straightened out l)y hand or on a specially 
devised machine. In lustrennj,, the yarn is stretched slightly 
beyond its original length betw^cen two polished revolving 
(cylinders (one of which is steam heated) contained in a box or 
chest into which steam is admitted. In ^lossj'n^j the yarn is 
twisted tight, first in one direction and then in the cither, on a 
machine, this alternating action being continued until the 
maximum gloss is obtainecl. 

The so-called scrooping ” process, which gives to silk a 
peculiar feel and causes it to crackle or crunch when compressed 
by the hand, is a \^ry simple operation, and consists m treating 
the yam after dyeing in a bath of dilute acid (acetic, tartaric or 
sulphuric) and then diwnng without washing. Heavily weighted 
black silks are passed after dyeing through an emulsion of olive 
oil in soap and dried without washing, in order to give additional 
lustre to the material or rather to restore some of the lustre 
which has been lost in weighting. (E K ) 

FINISTfiRE, or Finisterre, the most western department of 
France, formed from part of the old province of Brittany. Pop, 
(1906) 795,103. Area, 2713 sq. m. It is bounded W. and S. by 
the Atlantic Ocean, E. by the departments of C6tes-du-Nord 
and Morbihan, and N. by the English Channel. Tw'o converging 
chains of hills run from the west towards the cast of the depart- 
ment and di\’ide it into three zones conveying the waters in three 
different directions. North of the Arree, or more northern of 
the tw^o chains, the waters of the Douron, Penze and Fl^che 
flow’ northward to the sea. The Elom, however, after a short 
northerly* worse, turns westward and empties into the Brest 
roads. 'SBmfi of the Montagues Noires, the Odet, Aven, Isolc 


and E 116 flow southward ; while the waters of the Aulne, flowing 
through a region enclosed by the two chains with a westward 
declination, discharge into the Brest roads. The rivers are all 
small, and none of the hills attain adieight of 1300 ft. The 
coast is generally steep and rocky and at some points dangerous, 
notably off Cape Raz and the lie de Sein ; it is indented with 
numerous bays and inlets, the chief of which — the roadstead 
of Brest and the Bays of Douarnenez and Audierne — are on the 
west. The principal harbours are those of Brest, Concarncau, 
Morlaix, Landerncaii, Quimper and Douarnenez. Off the coast 
he a number of islands and rocks, the principal of which arc 
Ushant (q.v.) N.VV. of Cape St Mathieu, and Batz off Roscoff. 
The climate is temperate and equable, but humid , the prevailing 
winds are the W., S.W. and N.W. Though more than a ihiril 
of the department is covered by heath, waste land and forest, 
it produces oats, wheat, buckwheat, rye and barley in quantities 
more than sufficient for its population. In the extreme north 
the neighbourhood of Roscoff, and farther south the borders 
of the Brest roadstead, are extremely fertile and yield large 
quantities of asparagus, artichokes and onions, besides melons 
and other fruits. The cider apple is abundant and furnishes the 
chief drink of the inhabitants. Hemp and flax are also grown. 
The farm and dairy firodiieo is plentiful, and great attention is 
paid to the breeding and feeding of cattle and horses. The pro- 
duction of honey and wax is considerable. The fisheries ot tlie 
coast, particularly the pilchard fishery, employ a great many 
hands and render this department an excellent nursery of seamen 
for the French navy. Coal, though found in Finisl^re, is not 
mined ; there are quarries of granite, slate, potter’s clay, &c. 
The lead mines of Poullaoueii and Huelgoat, which for several 
centuries yielded a considerable (juantily of silver, arc no longer 
worked. The preparation of sardines is catried on on a large 
sc, ale at several of the coast-towns. The manufactures include 
linens, woollens, sail-cloth, ropes, agricultural implements, p.ipcr, 
leather, earthenware, soda, soap, candles, and fertilizers and 
chemicals denved from seaweed. Brest has important foundries 
and engineering works ; and shipbuilding is earned on there 
and at other scc^ports. Brest and Morlaix are the most important 
commercial ports. Trade is in fish, vegetables and fruit. 
Coal is the chief import. Tlie department is served by the 
Orleans and Western railways. The canal from Nantes to Jhest 
has 51 m. of its length in the department. The Aulne is 
navigable for 17 m., and many of the smaller rivers for shoit 
distances. 

Finist^rc is divided into the arrondissements of Quimpcrlc, 
Brest, Chateaiilin, Morlaix an<l Quimper (43 cantons, 294 com- 
munes), the town of Qunnper being the capital of the dcpartnieriL 
and the seat of a bishopric. The department belongs to the 
region of the XI, army corps and to the archiepiscopal province 
and academic (educational division) of i Rennes, where its court 
6f appeal is also situated. 

The more important places are Quimper, Brest, Morlaix, 
Quimperle, St Pol-de-L^n, Douarnenez, Concameau, Roscoff, 
PenmarcBi and Pont-rAbb^. Finist^re abounds in menhirs and 
other megalithic monuments, of which those of Penmarc’h, 
Plouarzal and Crozon arc noted. The two religious structures 
characteristic of Brittany— -calvaries and charnel-houses- -arc 
frequently met with. The calvaries of Plougastel-Daoulas, 
Pleyben, $t Th^gonnec, Lampaul-Guimiliaii, which date from 
the 17th century, and that df Guimiliau (i6th century), and the 
charnel-houses of Sizun and St Th^gonnec (i6th century) and 
of Guimiliau (17th century) may be instanced as the most 
remarkable. Daoulas has the remains of a fine church and 
cloister in the Romanesque style. The chapel of St Herbot 
(16th century) near Loqueflret, the churches of St Jean-du-Doigt 
and Locronan, which belong to the 15th and i6th centuries, 
those of Ploarc, Roscoff. Penmarc'h and Pleyben of the i6th 
century, that of Folgoet (14th and i6th centuries), and the 
huge chateau of Kerjcan (i6th century) are of architectural in- 
terest. Religious festivals, and processions known as “ pardons,” 
are held in many pi aces, notably at Locronan, St Jeamdu-Doigt, 
St Herbot and Le Faou. 
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FINLAND (Finnish, Suomt or Suomemnaa), a gfand-duchy 
governed subject to its own constitution by the emperor of 
Russia as grand-duke of Finland. It is situated between the 
gulfs of Bothnia and Finland^ and includesj moreover, a large 
U'rritoiy in Lapland. It louthes at its south-eastern extremity 
the government of St Petersburg, includes the nortliern half 
of Lake Jaidoga, and is separated Irom the Russian governments 
of Arkhangelsk and Oloruts by a sinuous line which follows, 
roughly speaking, the water-parting bctw'een the rivers flowing 
into the Baltic Sea and the White Sea. In the north of the Culf 
of Bothnia it is separated from Sweden and Norway liy a broke n 
line which takes the course of the valley of the Tornca ri\ er u]) 
to its sources, thus falling only 21m. short of reaching the head 
of the Norwegian Lyngen-fjord ; then it runs south-east aivl 
north-east down the Tana and Pasis-joki, but does not reach 
the Arctic Ocean, and 13 m. from the Varanger- fjord it turns 
southwards. Finland includes in the south-west the Aland 
anhipelago — its frontier approaching within 8 m. from the 
Swedish coast — as well as the islands of the Gulf of Finland, 
PTogland, Tytars, &c. Its utmost limits are : 59" 48' — 70° 6' N , 
ancl 10^ 2' — 32° 50' E. The area of Finland, in square miles, 
IS as follows {Allas de Finlandc, 1890) : 
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to the eastern coast of Lake Ladoga div i(i('s Finland into twu dutirci 
p.Lrts, th<' lak(‘ rc'gion and the noaily uninhabited hilh tract'. Iv long- 
ing to the Kjolcn mount.uris, to tin* plateau of the Kola pcnitisnl i, 
and to the slopes ot the plateau cvhich scpaiates Finland proper . 
Inmi the White Sea At th< head-waters ot the 't'orne.i, Finland 
penetrates as ti narrow sti ip into the heart of the highlands of Kjokn ' 
(the Keel), win re the Haldi Ijnll (Lajipi-^li, lialditjokko) reaches g 1 1 5 
ft. nbovv th(' sea, and is surrounded by other or flat-topped 

summits, of from 3300 to 3750 ft of altitude Extensive pUtea\i'> 
(1500-T750 ft ), into which Lake Enare, or Inari, and the vallev'. of 1 
its tributaries aic deeply sunk, and winch take the character of a 
mountain legion m the Saarisi lka (highest summit, 2300 it ), occupv 
the lemaindiT of Lapland Along the casttrn border the ditaiy 
jdatcau-. of Olonets reach on Finnish Iciiilory altitudes of (loin 700 
to 1000 ft Quite different is the character of the pentagonal space t 
compiiscgl between the Gluts of Bothnia and Finland, Lake Ladoga, 
and the above-mentioned line traced througli tiie lakes Ulea and 
Piclhs. The meridional ndges which foimerly used to be traced lieie j 
along the mam watci-pai tings do not exist m reality, and the country ' 
appears on th(‘ hypsometrical map m the Atlas de ' Ftnhtude as a ' 

{ ilatoau of 350 ft of average altitude, covered with countless lakes, I 
ymg at altitudes of from 230 to 300 ft. The three mam lake-basins | 
of Nasi-jcuvi, Pajdne and Sauna are separated by low and flat hills 
only , but one sees distinctly appearing on the map a line of flat ; 
elevations running south-west to north-east along the north-west ' 
border of the lake regions from T,auhanvuori to Kajana, and reaching ! 
from 650 to 825 ft of altitude A icgular gentle slope leads fioin ' 
these hills to the Gult ot Bothnia (Ostcrbottcu), forming vast praiiie ' 
tiacts in its lower parts 

A notable foatuie of Finland are the d^ar or nannw" ridges oi ' 
moiainic deposits, more or less reassorted on thc*ir surfaces Sonu , 
ot them arc relics of the longitudinal moraines of the ice-sheet, and 
they run noith-wcst to south-east, parallel to the stnation of the 
rocks and to the countlesb paiallel troughs excavated b^ the ict. m 
the hard rocks m the same direction , w’hilc the Lojo As, which runs 
from Hangoiidd to Vesi-jaiwi, and is continued farther east under 
the name of vSalpaiisellia, parallel to the shore of the Gulf of Finlaml, 
are rcmamdcis of the fionlal moraines, foimcd at a period when the 
icc-shcet remained for some time stationary dm mg it-, rtlieat As 
a rub' these forest-clothed d^ar rise fiom 30 to bo and ocr.isionally 
120 ft above the level of the sui rounding country, largely adding ! 
to the already great jneturesqueness of the lake region, railways I 
are tiaccd in preference along them. ' I 

Lakes and Rivas — A labyrinth of lakes, covciing ii of the 
aggregate terntoiy, and connecte<l by short and lapwl stieanib 1 
(fjarden), coyers the surface oi bouth Emlaud, ollermg great facilitieb 


for internal navigation, while the connecting streams supply an 
enormous amount of motivc-pow'er The chief lakes are Lalo* 
Ladoga, of which the northcin >»alf belongs to Finland , Satina 
(three and a half times larger than l^ake Leman), whose outlet, the 
Vuoksen, flows into Lake Ladoga, forimng the mighty Imatra rapids, 
while the lake itself is connected by means of a sluiced canal with the 
j Gulf of Finland , the basins of Pyha-selka, On-vesi and Pullis-jarvi , 

I Pajaiie, suriounded by hundreds of smaller kikes, and the waters of 
which aie di'-chaigcd into the lower gulf through the Kymmcne river , 
j Nasi-jaivi and P\ha-iaivi, whose outflow is the Kumo-clf, flowing 
into tin Gulf of Bothnii, Ului trask, discharged by the UleA into 
, the same gulf, and Enare, belonging to the basin. ot the Arctic 
1 Ocean Two large nvers, Kcmi and Tornea, enter the head of the 
Gulf of Bothnia, whik* tlie Uk i j', now navigable throughout, owing 
to impiov Lint nts m its channel 

(jeo'ofyy — Fambiian, Siluiinn, Dev^onian and Carbonift i ous 
' deposits are found on the coists ot the Gulf of Finland and Laki 
Ladoga, and also along tin coa-ts ot tlx Aictic Ocean (probal>lv 
Devonian), and in the K;okn Eruptive rocks of Palaeozoic ag' 
are met with m the Kola pcniusuli (in phLlme-syenites) and at 
Kuusamo (s^cnitt) The rLinaiinki ot bTnlaiid is built up of the 
oldest known crystalline locks Ik longing to tin* Aichacozoic or 
Mgonkiau period. The most ancKiit of these set m to be the granites 
ot Hast Finland The* denudation and (kstinctiun of the gianitc- 
g<ive in^* to the Ladoga schists and various deposits ot the same 
yaiiod, veiiiLh were subsetpu iitly stroned) foldt d Tlien the country 
caiiiL oiiLe no'L under tin* sea, and the cK bns of Uil prcviou-. 

foimatioiib, mixed witli iragments from the vol- 
canoc-. then bitu itcd in West Finland, formed the 
bo-calkd fjttnaiaa saics New inabses of granites 
piotiuded next tiom underneath, and the Bothnuin 
ck])0^ils undeiwcat loldings 111 then turn, wink 
di nudanon vs.is tigani at woikonagrand scale. A 
new seiies ot JatiduDi defyo'yits was formed and a new 
bvsicm ol foldings followed , Init these were the last 
lu this part ot tlie globe The Jot man soils, which 
were formed in \t, leinain still undisturbed It is to 
tills ‘eii *s th It tin well-known J^apakivi granite ol 
Aland, Xvstad and \ iborg belongs No luariin^ 
(k*} osits younger than those just mentioned -all 
lulon'Miig to a jirc't ambiian epoch — are found m 
t’n c< iiind j'oitiou of FinLind , ami the greater 
pait ot the countiv' has piobabl\ been tlry land smcc 
e^ idle wholi* ol rmk-ind is covered with Glacial and 
j)ost (.dacial deposits The lorrner of thev, rejncsenlmg the bottom- 
moiairu* of the icc-sheet, aic covered with tdacial and post-Glacial 
cUvs (jiartly ot ku ustrine and partiv of maimc origin) only in 
the peripheral coast- 1 eg 1011 —01 m sepaiatc areas in the interior 
de]->ressK^ns Some Finnish gcolo'^isis— bede iliolm lor out* — con- 
sider it probalilc that during tin Glacial period an Aictic sea {YoIuli 
sea) eovtu'd .dl soiitlx ni 1 inland and ako beaiiia (Skaiie) m bvvedcn, 
llius connecting the Atlantic Ocean with the Baltic and the Whit- 
bea bv a broad channel; but no los iIs from that sea have beta 
found anv'wheie m Finland Coiulusivc proofs, howevtr, of a lat< i 
submeigcncc mnler a post-Glacial Littonna sea (cont.uuing slielU 
novN living m the B lUit ) aie found up to 150 ft along the Gult ot 
Finland, ainj up to 260, 01 ptihaps 330 ft , m OsterbOtten Traces 
of a Lirge inner post-Glaeial lake, similar to'Lake Agassiz of North 
Ameuca, have been discovered The country is still continuing 
to rise, but at an nnotpial rate , of nearly 3-3 ft. in a century m tlie 
Gult ol Bothnia (Kvaiken), liom 1 4 to 2 ft lu the isouth, and nearly 
zero in the Baltic pro\ mccs. 

Climate . — Owing to tiie prevalence of moist west and south-west 
winds the climate of Finland is less seveie than it is farther east m 
coiTcspondmg latitudes. The ccnnitry lies thus between the annind 
isotlieims of ax'" and 28° Fahr , which run in a W" N.W -E.S E 
diie'ction In January the average moiithlv temperature vanes from 
9^ Fahr about Lake Enare to 30^’ along the south coast ; while 111 J ul v’ 
the thltcTence between the monthly avtnvtes is Only eight degret*- 
being 53"’ m the north and 61' in the south-east. Ever>wvluTe, ami 
especially m the inteiior, the winter lasts very long, and early Irosts 
(June 12-14111 1892) often destroy the crops. The amount of ram 
and snow is from 25 1 m. talong the south coast to 13-8 m. m the 
mtenor of southern F inland 

Flora, Forests, Fauna ---The flora of Finland has been mo't 
mmutely exploied, especially 111 the south, and the Finnish botanists 
wcie enabled to diMeie the country* into twenty-eight ditf«TtJiT 
provmces, givmg the niitnbeis ot phanerogam species lor each puw - 
ince These numbers varv irom 318 to 400 species m Lapland, 
from 508 10651 m Kaielia, ami auam 752 species foi Finland pioper , 
while the total lor all Fhnkiud attains 1132 species Alpine plants 
aic not mc*t with m Finland projx'r, hut are representeil bv fiom 32 
to 64 species in the Kola jh mnsul.i. The chiet forest trees ol Finland 
are the Scotch hr (Finns syL'estus, L ), the hr [Picea cxcrlsa, Lmk.'i . 
two species of birch (F lerrucosa, Ehrh , and R. odorata, Bcchst ), 
as well as the birch-bush [B, nana) , two sjiecies of Alnus (glnftno\ i 
and tncana) , the oak (O pedutu niata, Khili ), which grows onh o i 
the south coast, the poplar {Popnlio ticmula) , and the biiKum 
laich, introduced m culture* in tb * iSi’i eentury. Over t»,e.ou,.K. > 
trees aie cut even >eai to be* flo 1 to tliiily largo saw-milN. and 
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about T, 000,000 to bo transformed into paper pulp The total export 
of timbei was valued in 1897 at 82,160,000 marks. It is estimated, 
hc)ut\ er, that the domestic use of wood (especially for fuel) represents 
nearly five times as many cubic feet as the wood used for export in 
different shapes The total are.i under forests is estimated at 
6^,050,000 acres, of which 31,662,000 acres belong to the state 
The ‘fauna has been cxploied m great detail both as legards the 
\ertebrates and the in\ ei tebiates, and specialists will find the 
necessary bibliographical indications in Travaiix f^cof^rnpluaiies en 
Finlandc, published foi the Txmdon Geographical Congress ot 1895 
Population — The population of Finland, w'hich w-as 429,912 in 
1751, 832,659 in 1800, 1,636,915 in 1850, and 2,520,337 in 1895, 
was 2,712,562 111 1904, of whom 1,370,480 weie women and 1,3)2,082 
men Of these only 341,602 lived m towns, tlic remainder in the 
countiy di^tncts ThV distiibution of population in ^allous prov- 


mccs was ,is Inllows — 

j 1904- 
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1 1^5 
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The niimhei ot liirths in 1904 was 90,2^3 and the deaths 50,227, 
showing an excess ot births over deaths of 40,026 Fmigiation was 
climated at about three thousand every voar beloie 1898, hut it 
largely increased then owing to Russian encroacliments on I'mnisli 
autonomy In 1899 the cmigr.Lnts numbered 12,357 , io,r)j2 m 
1900 , 12,659 in 1901 , and 10,952 m 1904 
The bulk of the population aie hums (2,352,g<)o m 1904) and 
Swedes (349,733) Of Russians thi’re wcic only 5939, chiell> in the 
provinces ot Viborg and Noland Both Finns ami Sw'edes In Ion,' 
to the Lutheian faith, thcic Lumg only 46,466 members of the Groi k 
Orthodox Chuich and 755 Roman C'atholics 

The leading cities of Finland are Ildsmgfors, capital of the 
grand-duchy and of the ]irovmce {Ian) of N^vland, jirmcipal seaport 
(111,654 inhabitants) , Abo, capital ot tlie Abo-Bjorneliotg province 
and ancient capital of Finland (42,631)) , Tammertors, the leading 
manufacturing tow-n of the grand-duchy (40,261), \ iborg, chief 
towm of province of same name, impoitant seaport (34,672), Ulea- 
borg, capital of province (17,737) , \ asa, or Nikolaistail, capital ot 
Vasa Ian (18,028), Bjorneborg (16,053), Kuopio, capital of ju'o- 
vince (13.519) ; and Taviistehus, capital of province of the same 
name (55)5) 

Industnes . — Agnculture gives occupation to the large majority 
of the population, but of late the increase of manufactures has 
been marked Dairy-farming is also on the increase, and the foreign 
exports of butter rose from 1930 cwt in 191x1 to 3130 cwt m 1905 
Measures have been taken since 1892 foi the improvement of agri- 
culture, and the* state keeps twenty-six agronomists lyid mstructois 
for that purpose. There arc tw’o high schools, one experimental 
station, twcnty-tw*o middle schools and forty-eight lower schools of 
agriculture, licsides ten horticultural schools. Agricultural societies 
exist in each province 

Fishing is an impoitant item of income The value of exports of 
fish, A'C , was ^140,000 in 1904, but fish was also imported to the 
\alue ot ^61,300 The maniifactuiing industries (w'ood-products, 
metallurgy, machinery, textiles, paper and leather) arc ot modern 
development, but the aggregate protluction approaches one and a 
half millions sterling m value 

Some gold IS obtained m Lapland on the Ivalajoki, but the output, 
which amounted in 1871 to 56,692 grammes, had fallen m 1904 to 
1951 grammes There is also a small output of silver, copper and 
iron The last is obtained paitly fmm mines, but chielly from the 
lakes In 1904 22,050 tons of cast iron were obtained. The textile 
industries are making rapid progress, and their produce, notwith- 
standing tlio high duties, IS ex'ported to Russia The labiication of 
paper out of wood is also rapidly growing As to the timber tiade, 
there arc upwards of 500 saw -nulls, employing 21,000 men, and with 
an outjuit valued at over ^^3, 000, 000 annually 

Commttniiidums. — The roads, attaining an aggregate length of 
27,500 m , are kept as a nile m very good order The first railway 
was opened m 1862, and the next, from Helsingfors to St Pctersluirg, 
m 1870 (cost only /4520 per mile) Railways of a lighter typo 
began to lie built since 1877, and now Finland has about 2100 m of 
railway, mostly belonging to the state The gioss income from the 
sKiAe*- iailway-> is 26,607,622, and the net income 4,684,856 marks 
has an extensive and well-kept system of canals, ol whicli 
tll^jiiiFced canal connecting Lake Saima with the (iulf of Finland 
chief one It permits ships navigating the Baltic to penetrate 
i 270 m inland, and is passed every v car by from 4980 to 5200 vessels 
^Considerable works have also been made to connect the different 


lakes and lake-basins for inland navigation, a sum of ^1,000,000 
having been spent for that purpose 

The telegraphs chiefly belong to Russia. Telephones have an 
enormous extension both m the towns and between the dilieienl 
Vow ns of southern Finland , the cost ot the ^eaily subsciij>ti()u 
vanes fioin 40 to 60 marks,* and is only 10 marks in the smaller town- 
Commerce -The foreign trade of Finland increases steadily, and 
reached in 1904 the following values — 


1 

Fiori 01 to 
, Russia. 

j Fj om or to 
othci Countiies 

1 Totals 1 

' Imports . 1 

Exports 

;f4,o36,ooo 
2,332,000 1 

;(6. 488,000 
6,292,000 

0,524, 000 
8,624,000 


The duel tiade of Finland i:. with Russia, and next with Gn ^ 
Biitain, Geimany, Penmen Ic, I'lanco and Sv^cdcn The main iip 
I o.tsat« ceiealsa’ul flour (to an annual v.iluo exceeding ' ' , 

mctnls, niachinoiv, ti'xtile mUenals and textile piodiicts 1 1 
duct cUticles ol export aio timber and w'ood aiticles (' *',250,00' 1, 
pajiei and papi'i jiulp, ‘'Ome tis.^ues, nu tallie goods, Jeathei, eVt 
l he thid poits aie HiFriglois, Abo, Vilxjiig, 1 Tango and \'riv) 

Pducatini (inal stndc have lietm maele '-ince T86f>, win n e 
nev education lev*' was passed Rudimontai v teaching in re.idin' , 
OLcasionallv willing, aivl the hist luiiicipl 1 o! Lutheran laith .n < 
given 111 tlu* matein.ll housi*, 01 in “ mahinal schools,” or l)y ainb" 
lalo.v' ‘-ctiooK uudLi tin ( ontiol o' the clergv , who make the netessirs' 
examination in t’.ie houses of eviiv paiidi Ml education above- 
th.it levd IS in tlu‘ liand-. ol tin* educatjonal drpertinent and S(diool 
boanls elected in eat li paiish, eadi iiual j)aiidi b. ing bound (sine 1 
l8^)^) to l)e‘ <hv idt d into a jiijjx*; nninlx-i ot sehoo) di ducts md to 
hive a school m ea< li ol Hum, tli<‘ st.ite contiibnling to these < - 
pLnse>> 800 mailv's a year for eich male and (loo maiks for (Mth 
tinnal'* teach, t, or 25 ol tlie total cost m urban cominum 
SiHondarv lelucation, foniuilv inslituti'd on two separate line , 
classieal .lud sen nlilie, has lx en lelonntxl so as te> give more prom 
menc(‘ to se lejiUlic education, m en m the davsical (linguistic) lyteune 
ot gvmn'shu hoi luglu 1 (xbu atiem thcie is the university e^l 
Ildsingtois (foinu'tly the Abo \cadcnn), which m igof) liad 192.1 
studiMits (328 wonum) and 141 piotcssor, and docents Besides tlu' 
He'lsinglors jiolv l« elmie tlieri' tire a niimlier of higher aiiel lowsn 
tochniral, coinmeieid and navigation schools Finland has seveial 
scientific societies enjo\ing .1 vvoild-wide reputation, as the Fmiiisli 
Scientific Society, the Sociidy foi the Floia ancl Fauna ot Jidnland, 
several nieelical societii's, two socicfu's of literature, the I'liino- 
Ugnaii Society, the Ilistoiical and Archaeological Societii’s, one 
juiiclical, one technical and tw'O geographical societies All of these, 
as also the Finnish Geological Suive>, the Foiestry Administration, 
Ac , issue puhlu itums well known to the scientific w'orld 'Tlu' 
numcious local branches of the Friends ol the Folk-School and tlu* 
Society loi Populai Education display great activity, the formei bv 
aiding the smaller communes in establishing schools, and the lattei 
m pulilishmg popular woiks, staitmg their own schools as well as 
tree libiaiics (m nearly evciy commune), and organizing lectuies for 
the jieoide. The univeisity students take a lively part m tins vvoik 

Gcmertiment and Admtfnstraiion . — From the time of its union 
w'ith Russia at the Diet of BorgA in 1809 till the events of 1899 
(see History) Finland was practically a separate state, the 
emperor of Russia as grand-duke governing by means of a nomin- 
ated senate and a diet elected on a very narrow franchise, and 
meeting at distant and irregular interv^als. This diet was on the 
old Swedish model, consisting of representatives of the foui 
estates — nobility, clergy, buighers and peasants — sitting and 
voting in separate “ Houses.” The government of the countiy 
was practically carried on by the senate, which communicated 
with St Petersburg through a Finrish secictary attached to the 
Russian government, War and foreign affairs were entirely 
in the hands of Russia, and a Russian gov'ernor had his residence 
in Helsingfors. The .senate also controlled the administration 
of the law. The constitutional conflict of 1899-1905 brought 
about something like a revolution in Finland. For some ycais 
the country wms subject to a practically arbitraiy form of govern- 
ment, hut the disasters of the Russo-Japanese War and th'* 
growing anarchy in Russia resulted m 1905 m a complete and 
peaceful victory for the defenders of the Finnish constitutioii 
As a Finnish writer puts it : “ just as the calamities which had 
befallen Finland came from Russia, so was her deliveran.'c to 
come from Russia,” The status qua ante was restoicd, the dn ) 
met in extraordinary session, and proceeded to the entire ri' 
casting of the Finnish government Freedom of the pi ess wa. 
voted, and the diet next proceeded to reform its own constittilion. 

* The Finnish mark, matkkay of too penni, equals about gild. 
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Far-reaching changes were voted. The new diet, instead of 
being composed of four estates sitting separately, consists of a 
single chamber of 200 members elected directly by universal 
suffrage, women being eligible. By the new constitution the 
grand-duchy was to be divided into not less than twelve and not 
more than eighteen constituencies, electing members in propor- 
tion to population. A scheme of “ proportional represenUition,” 
the votes being counted in accordance with the sysiem invented 
by G. M. d’Hoiidt, a Belgian, was also adopted. The executive 
was to consist of a minister-secretary of state and of the memlx^rs 
of the senate, who were entitled to attend and address the diet 
and* who might be the subject of interpellations. The members 
of the senate were made responsible to the diet as well as to 
the emperor-grand-duke for their acts. The diet has power to 
consider and decide upon measures proposed by the government. 
After a measure has been approved by the diet it is the duty 
of the senate to report upon it to the sovereign. But the senate 
IS not obliged to accept the decision of the majority of the diet, 
nor, apparently, is the sovereign bound to accept the advice of 
the senate. The first elections, April 1907, resulted in the 
election to the diet of about 40 % representatives of the Social 
Democratic party, and nineteen women members. The budget 
of Finland in 1905 was £4,273,970 of “ ordinary ” revenue. 
The ** ordinary ” expenditure was £3,595^300. The public debt 
amounted at the end of 1905 to £5,01 1,170. 

History , — It was probably at the end of the 7th or the begin- 
ning of the 8th century that the Finns took possession of what 
IS now Finland, though it was only when ( hristianity was in- 
troduced, about 1157, that they were brought into contact with 
civilized Europe. They probably found the Lapps in possession 
of the country. The early Finlanders do not seem to have had 
any governmental organization, but to have lived m separate 
communities and villages independent of each other. Their 
mythology consisted in the deification of the forces of nature, 
as “ Ukko,” the god of the air, “ Tapio,” god of the forests, 
“ Ahti,” the god of water, <S:c, These early Finlanders setmi to 
have been both ] 3 ravc and troublesome to their neighbours, and 
their repeated attacks on the coast of Sweden drew the attention 
ot the kings of that country. King Kik' TX. (St Eric), accom- 
panied by the bishop of Upsala, Henry (an Englishman, it is 
said), and at the head of a considerable army, invaded the 
country in 1157, when the people were conquered and baptized. 
King Eric left Bishop Henry with his priests and some soldiers 
behind to confirm the conquest and complete the conversion. 
After a time he was killed, canonized, and as St Henry became 
the patron saint of Finland. As Sweden had to attend to her 
own affairs, Finland was gradually reverting to independence 
and paganism, when in 1209 another bishop and mission.in , 
Thomas (also an Englishman), arrived and recommenced the 
work of St Henry. Bishop Thomas nearly succeeded in detaching 
Finland from Sweden, and forming it into a province subject 
only to the pope. The famous Birger Jarl undertook a crusade 
in Finland m 1249, compelling the Tavastians, one of the sub- 
divisions of the Finlanders proper, to aci’ept Christianity, and 
building a castle at Tavastchus. It was Torkcl Knutson who 
conquered and connected the Karelian Finlanders in 1293, ^^nd 
built the strong castle of Viborg. Almost continuous wars 
between Russia and Sweden were the result of the conquest 
of Finland by the latter. In 1323 it was settled that the river 
Rajajoki should be the boundary between Russia and the 
Swedish province. After the final conquest of the country by 
the Swedes, they spread among the P'inlanders their civilization, 
gave them laws, accorded them the same civil rights as belonged 
to themselves, and introduced agriculture and other beneficial 
arts. The Reformed religion was introduced into Finland by 
Gustavus Vasa about 1528, and King John III. raised the 
country to the dignity of a grand-duchy. It continued to 
suffer, sometimes deplorably, m most of the wars waged by 
Sweden, especially with Russia and Denmark. His predecessor 
having created an order of nobility, — counts, barons and 
nobles, Gustavus Adolphus in the beginning of the 17th j^entury 
established the diet of Finland, composed of the four orders of 


the nobility, clergy, burghers and peasants. Gustavus and 
his successor did much for Finland by founding schools and 
gymnasia, building churches, encouraging learning and intro- 
ducing printing. During the reign of Charles XI. (1692-1696) 
the country suffered terribly from famine and pestilence ; in the 
diocese of Abo alone 60,000 persons died in less than nine months. 
Finland has been visited at different periods since by these 
scourges ; so late as 1848 whole villages were starved during 
a dreadful famine. Peter the Great cast an envious eye on 
Finlanrl and tried to wrest it from Sweden ; in 1710 he managed 
to obtain possession of the towns of Kexholm and Villmanstrand ; 
and by 1716 all the country was in his power. Meantime the 
sufferings of the people had been great ; thousands perished 
111 the wars of Charles XII. By the peace of Nystad in 1721 
the province of Viborg, the eastern division of Finland, was 
finally ceded to Russia. But the country had been laid very 
low by war, pestilence and famine, though it recovered itself 
with wonderful rapidity. In 1741 the Swedes made an effort 
to recover the ceded province, but through wrcUhed management 
suffered disaster, and were compelled to capitulate in August 
1742, c eding by the peace of Abo, next year, the towns of Villman- 
strand and Fredrikshamn. Nothing remarkable seems to have 
occurred till 1788, under Gustavus III., who began to rci^m 
in T771, and who confirmed to Finland those “ fundamental 
laws which they have succeeded in maintaining against kinjjs 
and tsars for over two centuries. The country was divided into 
six governments, a second su|3erior court of justice wdb founded 
at Vasa, many new towns were built, commerce flourished, and 
science and art were encouraged. Latin di*^appeared as the 
academic language, and Swedish was adopted. In 1788 war 
again broke out betweem Sweden and Russia, and was earned 
on for two years without much glory or gam to either party, 
the main aim of Gustavus Ixung to recovxT the lost Finnish 
prcnincT. In 1808, under Gustavus IV., peace was again 
i)n)kcn between the two countries, and the war ended by the 
cessi m in 1809 of the whole of Finland and the Aland Islands to 
Russia. Finland, however, did not enter Russia as a conquered 
firovince, but, thanks to the bravery of her people after they had 
been abandoned by an incompetent monarch and treacherous 
generaK, and nut less to the wisdom and generosity of the 
emperor Alexander I. of Russia, she maintained her free constitu- 
tion and fundamental laws, and became a semi-mdepcndcnt 
grand-duchy with the emperor as grand-duke. The estates 
w'ere summoned to a free diet at Borga, and accepted Alexander 
as grand-duke of Finland, he on his part solemnly recognizing 
the Finnish constitution and undertaking to preserve the religion, 
laws and libeitics of the country. A senate was created and a 
governor-general named. The provmce of Viborg was reunited 
to Finland m 1811, and Abo remained the capital of the country 
till 1821, w'hen the civil and military authorities were removed 
to Helsingfors, and the university in 1827. The diet, which had 
not met for 56 years, was convoked by Alexander 11 . at Helsingfors 
in 1803. Under Alexander IL Finland was on the whole pros- 
peious and progressive, and his statue m the great square m 
front of the cathedral and the senate house in Helsingfors 
testifies to the regard in which his memory is cherished by his 
Finnish subjects. Unfortunately his successor soon fell under 
the influence of the reactionary party which had begun to assert 
itself in Russia even before the assassination of Alexander II, 
One of Alexander III.'s first actb was to confirm “ the constitu- 
tion which was granted to the (^rand-duchy of Finland by His 
Majesty the emperor Alexander Pavlovich of most glorious 
memory, and developed with the consent of the estates of Finland 
by our dearly l)eloved father of blessed memory^ the emperor 
Alexander Nicolaievich.^’ But the Slavophil movement, with 
its motto, “ one law, one church, one tongue,” acqiiircfl great 
influence in official circles, and its aim was, in defiance of the 
pledges of successive tsars, to subject Finland to Orthodoxy 
and autocracy. It is unnecessary to follow m detail the seven 
years’ struggle between the Russian bureaucracy^ and the 
defenders of the Finrvish constitution. Politics in Finland were 
complicated by the rivalry between the Swedish party, which 
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hadhitfierto been dominant in Finland, and the Finnish nation- 
alist” party which, during the latter half of the century, 
had been determinedly asserting itself linguistically and politi- 
cally. With some exceptions, however, the whole country united 
in defence of its constitution ; “ Fennoman ” and “ Svecoman,^' 
recognizing that their common liberties were at stake, suspended 
^eir feud for a season. With the accession of Nicholas II. 
(see Russia) the constitutional conflict became acute, and the 

February manifesto” (February 15th, 1899) virtually abro- 
gated the legislative power of the Finnish diet. A new military 
few, practically amalgamating the Finnish with the Russian 
forces, followed in July iqoi ; Russian officials and the Russian 
language were forced on Finland wherever possible, and in 
April 1903 the Russian governor, (jcneral Bobrikov, was invested 
with practically dictatorial powers. The country was flooded 
with spies, and a special Russian police force was created, the 
expenses being charged to the Finnish treasury. The Russian 
system was now in full swing ; domiciliary visits, illegal arrests 
and banishments, and the suppression of newspapers, were the 
order of the day. To all this the people of Finland opposed 
a dogged and determined resistance, which culminated in 
November 1905 in a '^national strike.” The strike was universal, 
all classes joining in the movement, and it spread to all the 
industrial centres and even to the rural districts. The railway, 
steamship, telephone and postal services were practically 
$uspended. Helsingfors was without tramcars, cabs, gas and 
electneity ; no shops except provision shops were open ; public 
departments, schools and restaurants were closed. After six 
days the unconstitutional government — already much shaken 
by events in Russia and Manchuria — capitulated. In an imperial 
manifesto dated the 7th of November 1905 the demands of 
Finland were granted, and the status quo ante 1899 was restored. 

But the reform did not rest here. The old Finnish constitution, 
although precious to those whose only protection it was, was an 
antiquated and not very efficient instrument of government. 
Popular feeling had been excited by the political conflict, ad- 
vanced tendencies had declared themselves, and when the new 
diet met it proceeded as explained above to remodel the con- 
stitution, on the basis of universal suffrage, with freedom of 
the press, speech, meeting and association. 

In 1908-10 fnction with Russia was again renewed. The 
Imperial government insisted that the decision in all Finnish 
questions affecting the Empire must rest with them ; and a re- 
newed attempt was made tocurtail the powers of the Finnish Diet. 

Ethnola ^. — The term Finn has a wider application than 
Finland, being, with its adjective Finnic or Finno-Ugric {q.v.) 
or Ugro-Finnic, the collective name of the westernmost branch 
of the Ural-Altaic family, dispersed throughout Finland, Lapland, 
the Baltic provinces (Esthonia, Livonia, Curland), parts of 
Russia proper (south of Lake Onega), both banks of middle 
Volga, Perm, Vologda, West Siberia (between the Ural Mountains 
and t^ Yenissei) and Hungary. 

Originally nomads (hunters and fishers), all the Finnic people 
except the Lapps and Ostyaks have long yielded to the influence 
of civilization, and now everywhere lead settled lives as herdsmen, 
agriculturists, traders, 8fc. Physically the Finns (here to be 
distinguished from the Swedish- speaking population, who 
retain their Scandinavian qualities) are a strong, hardy race, 
of low stature, with almost round head, low forehead, flat 
features, prominent cheek bones, eyes mostly grey and oblique 
(mclming inwards), short and flat nose, protruding mouth, 
thick lips, neck very full and strong, so that the occiput seems 
flat and almost in a straight line with the nape ; beard weak 
and sparse, hair no doubt originally black, but, owing to mixture 
with other races, now brown, red and even fair ; complexion 
also somewhat brown. The Finns are morally upright, hospitable, 
faithful and sijhiliissive, with a keen sense of personal freedom 
and independ0l^e/*but also somewhat stolid, revengeful and 
indolent. Many of these physical and moral characteristics 
they have in common with the so-called “ Mongolian ” race, 
to which they are no doubt ethnically, if not also linguistically, 
related. 
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ConsicferaJble researches have been accompifehed since about 
1850 in the ethnology and archaeology of Finland, on a scale 
which has no parallel in any other country. The study of the 
prehistoric population of Finland — Neolithic (no Palaeolithic 
finds have yet been made)— of the Age of Bronze and the Iron 
Age has lieen carried on with great zSd. At the same time the 
folklore, Finnish and partly Swedish, has been worked out with 
wonderful completeness (see VCEtme demt-siculaire de la SocUte 
de Liithature fimmse et le mouvemeni nuhtmal finnois, by Dr 
E. G. Palm^n, Helsingfors, 1882, and K. Krohn’s report to the 
London Folklore Congress of 1891). The work that was b^un 
by Porthan, Z. Topelius, and especially E. Lonnrot (i8o2-iS!«4), 
for collecting the popular poetry of the Finns, was continued 
by Castren (1813-1852), Europaeus (1820-1884), and V. Porkka 
(1854-1889), who extended their researches to the Finns .settled 
in other parts of the Russian empire, and collected a considerable 
number of variants of the Kalewala and other popular poetry 
. and songs. In order to study the different eastern kinsfolk 
of the Finns, Sjogren (1792-1855) extended his journeys to 
North Russia, and Castren to West and East Siberia {Nordische 
, Reisen tind Forschungen), and collected the materials which 
permitted himself and Schiefner to publish grammatical works 
relative to the Finnish, Lappish, Zyrian, Tchcremiss, Ostiak, 
Samoyede, Tungiis. Buryat, Karagas, Yenisei -Ostiak and Kott 
languages. Alilqvist (1826-1889), and a phalanx of linguists, 
continued their work among the Vogules, the Mordves and the 
Obi-Ugrians. And finally, tlie researches of Aspelin {Foundations 
of Ftfino-Ugrian Archaeology y in Finnish, and Atlas of AnUqmites) 
led the Finnish ethnologists to direct more and more their 
attention to the basin of the Yenisei and the Upper Selenga. 
A series of expeditions (of Aspelin, .Snellman and ITeikel) were 
consequently directed to those regions, especially since the 
discovery by Yadrintseff of the remarkable Orkhon inscriptions 
(see Turks, p. 473), which finally enabled the Danish linguist, 
V. Thomsen, to decipher these inscriptions, and to discover 
that they belonged to the Turkish Iron Age. (See JnscripHons 
deVlemsset recueilltes ei publUes par la SoaHe FtnL d' ArclMope, 
1889, and Inscriptions de V Orkhon, 1892.) 

Authorities — The general history of Finland is fully treated by 
Yrj6 Koskinen (1869-1873) and M. G. Scliybergson (1887-1889). 
Both works have been translated into German. The constitutional 
conflict gave rise to a host of books and pamphlets in various 
languages. Mechelin, Danielson and Ilcimanson were the leading 
writers on the Finnish side, and M. Ordin on tlie Russian. Most of the 
]iolitical documents have been published and translated. A hnely 
illustrated book, Finland in the Nineteenth Centwy^ by various Finnish 
waters, gives an excellent account of the country, also Reuter's 
Finlandia^ a vciy complete work with an exhaustive bibbography. 
The constitutional question was fully discussed in English in Fin^ 
land and the Tsars^ by J. R. Fisher (2nd cd., 1900). The Ailai de 
Finlande, published m 1899 by tlie Geographical Society of Fin- 
land, IS a remarkably well executed and complete work. The 
Statistical Annual for Finland —Stattstish Arsboh fdr Finland -pub- 
lished .annually by the Central Stabstical Bureau in Helsingfors, 
gives the necessary figures; (P. A. K.; J. S* K.; J. R.F.*) 

Finnish Literature, 

The earliest writer in the Finnish vernacular was Michael 
Agricola (1506-1557), who published an A B C Booh in 1544, 
and, as Ushop of Abo, a number of religious and educational 
works. A version of the New Testament in Finnish was printed 
by Agricola in 1548, and some books of the Old Testament in 
1552. A complete Finnish Bible was published at Stockholm 
in 1642. The dominion cf the Swedes was very unfavourable 
to the development of anything like a Finnish literature, the 
poets of Finland preferring to write in Swedish and so secure a 
wider audience. It was not until, in 1835, the national epos of 
Finland, the Kalewala {q.v.), was introduced to readers by the 
exertions of Elias Lonnrot {q.v.), that the Finnish language was 
used for literary composition. Lonnrot also coHected and edited 
the works of the peasant-poets P. Korhonen (1775-1840) and 
Pentti Lyytinen, with an anthology containing the improvisa- 
tions of eighteen other rustic bards. During the last quarter of 
the 19th century there was an ever*-increasing literary activity 
in Finland, and it took the form less and less of the publication 
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€f Swedish works, but more and more th^t of examples of the 
aboriginal vernacular. At the present time, in spite of the 
political troubles, books in almost every branch of research arc 
found in the language, mainly translations or adaptations. We 
meet with, during the present century, a considerable numbei: 
of names of poet‘j and dramatists, no doubt very minor, as also 
painters, sculptors and musical composers. At the Paris 
International Exhibition of 1878 several native Finnish painters 
and sculptors exhibited works which would do credit to any 
country ; and both in the fine and applied arts Finland occupied 
a position thoroughly creditable. An important contribution 
to a history of Finnish literature is Krohn’s Suomenhdinen 
runollisims ruotsinvallan aikana (1862), Finland is wonderfully 
rich in periodicals of all kinds, the publications of the Finnish 
Societies of Literature and of Sciences and other learned bodies 
being specially valuable. A great work in the revival of an 
interest in the Finnish language was done by the Suomalatsen 
Ktrjallisutiden Seura (the Finnish Literary Society), which from 
the year 1841 has published a valuable annual, Suomi, The 
Finnish Literary Society has also published a new edition of the 
works of the father of Finnish history, Henry Gabriel Porthan 
(died 1804). A valuable handbook of Finnish history was pub- 
lished at Helsingfors in 1869-1873, by Yrjd Koskinen, and has 
been translated into both Swedish and German. I’he author 
was a Swede, Georg Forsman, the above form being a Finnish 
translation. Other works on Finnish history and some important 
works in Finnish geography have also appeared. In language 
wc have Lonnrot’s great Finnish-Swedish dictionary, published 
by the Finnish Literary Society. Dr Otto Donner^s Cornparaitve 
Dutwnary oj the Ftnuo-U^nc Languages (Helsmgfors and 
Leipzig) is in German. In imaginative literature Finland has 
produced several important writers of the vernacular. Alexis 
Stenwall (“ Kiwi ^’) (1834-1872), the son of a village tailor, 
was the best poet of his time ; he wrote popular dramas and an 
historical romance, The Seven Brqihers (1870). Among recent 
playwi'ights Hrs Minna Canth (1844 >'1897) has been the most 
successful. Other dramatists are E. F. Johnsson (1844-1895), 
P. Cajander (b. 1846), who translated Shakespeare into Finnish, 
and Karl Bergbom (b. 1843). Among lyric poets are J. H. 
Erkko (b. 1849), Arwi Jannes (b. 1848) and Yrjd Wcijola 
fb. 1875). The earliest novelist of Finland, Pietari Paiviirinta 
(b. 1827), was the son of a labourer ; he is the author of a grimly 
realistic story, Ihs Life. Many of the popular Finnish authors 
of our day are peasants. Kauppis Heikki was a wagoner ; Alkio 
Filandcr a farmer ; Heikki Mavilainen a smith ; Juhana Kokko 
(Kyosti) a gamekeeper. The most gifted of the writers of 
Finland, however, is certainly Juhani Aho (b. 1861), the son of 
a country clergyman. His earliest writings were studies of 
modern life, very realistically treated. Aho then went to 
reside in France, where he made a close study of the methods 
of the leading French novelists of the newer school. About the 
year 1893 he began to publish short stories, some of which, such 
as EkrtSy The Fortress of Matthias, The Old Man of Korpela and 
Finland's Flag, are delicate works of art, while they reveal to a 
very interesting degree the temper and ambitions of the contem- 
porary Finnish population. It has been well said that in the 
writings of Juhani Aho can be traced all the idiosyncrasies 
which have formed the cunous apd pathetic history of Finland 
in recent years. A village priest, Juho Reijonen (b. 1857), in 
tales of somewhat artless form, nps depicted the hardships 
which poverty tqo oftp entails upon the Finn in his countrv 
life, lolstoy has found an imitatot in Arwid jarnefelt (b. 1861). 
Santeri Ingman (b. i 3 ^ 6 ) somewhat naively, but not without 
skill, has followed in the steps of Aho. It would be an error to 
exaggerate either the force or the originality of these early 
developments of a national Finnish literature, which, moreover, 
are mostly brief and unambitious in character. But they are 
eminently sincere, and they have the great merit of illustrating 
the local aspects of landscape and temperament and manners. 

Authqkjtiks.— E. G. Palmfn, VCEuvre demt-^dculaire de la 
Suomalatsen Kirjallisuuden Seura, iSsi-Si (Helsingfors, 1882) ; 
J, Krohn, Suomalatsen Ktrialhsuuden watheet (Helsingfors, 1807) ; 
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F. W. Ripping, FSrUckning dfter hdeker pA fhtska sprdhet (Helsingfors, 
1856-18^7) ; £. Brausewetter, Finland tm Btlde set nor Dichtung und 
seiner O^chUr iSyo) , C. J. BiUson, popular Poetry of the 

Ftnns (Loudon, i<>od) ; V Vasenius, Ofversigt af Ftnlands lAtterafur- 
historia for skolor (Helsingfors, 1803), For writers using the iswedish 
lanpage, see Sweden . Literature, (E. G.) 

FINLAY, GEORGE (1799-1875), Hntish historian, was bom 
of Scottish parents at Faversham, Kent, on the 21st of December 
1799. He studied for the law in Glasgow, and about 1821 went 
to Gottingen. He had already begun to feel a deep interest in 
the Greek struggle for independence, and in 1823 he resolved to 
visit the country. In November he arrived m Cephalonia, where 
he was kindly received hv Lord Byron. Shortly afterwards he 
landed at Pyrgos, and during the next fourteen months he 
improved his knowledge of the language, history and antiquities 
of the country. Though he formed an unfavourable opinion 
of the Greek leaders, both civil and military, he by no means 
lost his enthusiasm for their cause. A se\ere attack of fever, 
however, combined with other circumstances, induced him to 
spend the winter of 1824-1825 and the spiing of 1825 in Rome, 
Naples and Sicily. He then returned to Scotland, and, after 
spending a summer at Castle Toward, Argyllshire, went to 
Edinburgh, where he passed his examination in civil law at the 
university, with a view to l:>emg called to the Scottish bar. His 
enthusiasm, however, carried him back to Greece, where he 
resided almost uninterruptedly till his death, lie took part in 
the unsuccessful operations of Lord Cochrane and Sir Richard 
Church for the relief of Athens in 1827. W hen independence 
had been secured in 1829 he lx)iight a landed estate m Attica, 
but all his efforts for the introduction of a better system ol 
agriculture ended in failure, and he devoted himself to the 
literary work which occupied the rest of his lite. Ills first 
publications were The Ilellemc Kingdom and the Greek Nation 
(1836) ; Essai sur les pri napes de hamjue appliques d VHat actuel 
de la Grece (Athens, 1836) ; and Remarks on the Topography 
of Oropia and Diacria, ivjth a map (Athens, 1838). The first 
instalment of his great historical work appeared in 1844 (2nd ed., 
1857) under the title Greece under the Romans: a Historical 
of the Condition of the Greek Nation from the time of its 
Conquest by the Romans until the Extinction of the Roman Empire 
in the East. Meanwhile he had been qualifying himself still 
further by travel as well as bv reading ; he undertook sev eral 
tours to various quarters of the Levant ; and as the result of 
one of them he published a \olume On the Site of the Holy 
Sepulchre ; with a plan of Jerusalem (1847). The History of the 
Byzantine and Greek Empires from 716-14S0 v\as completed 
in 1854, It was speedily followed by the History of Greece under 
the Ottoman and Venetian Domination (1856), and by the History 
of the Greek Revolution (1861). In weak health, and conscious 
of failing energy, he spent his last years in revising hk> history. 
From 1864 to 1870 he was also correspondent of The Times 
newspaper, his letters to which attracted considerable attent’cn, 
and, appeanng in the Greek newspapers,, exercised a distinct 
influence on Greek politics. He was a member of several learned 
societies ; and m 1854 he received from the university of Edin- 
burgh the honorary degree of LL.D. He died at Athens on the 
26th of January 1875. A new ediliQii of his History, edited by 
the Rev. H. F. 1 ozer, was issued by the Oxford Clarendon pres^ in 
1877, It includes a brief but extremely interesting fragment of an 
autobiography of the author, almost the only authority for his life. 

As aii historian, I inlay had the merit of entering upon a field 
of research that had been neglected by English writers, Gibbon 
alone being a partial exception. As a student, he was laborious ; 
as a scholar, he was accurate ; as a thinker, he was both acute 
and profound ; and in all that he wrote he was unswerving in 
his loyalty to the principles of constitutional gov ernmenl and to 
the cause of liberty and justice. 

FINN MAC COOL (in Irish Fi.nd Mac Cum.aiij.), the central 
figure of the later heioic cycle of Ireland, cuimnuiily called 
Ossianic or Fenian. In Scotland Find usually goes by the name 
of Fingal. This appears to be due to a misunderstanding of the 
title assumed by llic Lord of the Isles, Ri Fionnghall, i.e, king of 
the Norse. Find's father, CumalJ mac Trcnmoiv, w vis uncle to Cona 
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C^tchathach, High King of Ireland, who died in a.d. 157. Cumall 
carried off Murna Munchaem, the daughter of a Druid named 
Tadg mac Nuadat, and this led to the battle of Cnucha, in which 
Cumall was slain by Goll mac Morna (a.d. 174). Find was born 
after his father’s death and was at first c^led Demni. He is 
leader of the fiann or fhnne (English “Fenians”), a kind of 
militia or standing army which was drawn from all quarters of 
Ireland. His father had held the same office before him, but 
after his death it passed to his enemy Goll mac Morna, who 
retained it until Find came to man’s estate. Find usually 
resided at Almu (Allen) in Co. Kildare, where he was surrounded 
by some of the contingents of the fiann, the rest being scattered 
throughout Ireland to ward off enemies, particularly those 
coming from over the sea. In times of invasion Find collected 
his forces, overcame the foe, and pursued him to Scotland or 
Lochlann (Scandinavia) a.s the case might be. When not 
engaged m war the fiann gave themselves up to the chase or 
love-adventures. We are informed in great detail as to the 
conditions of admission to this privileged band, which were 
at once singular and exacting. The foremost heroes in Find’s 
train were his son Ossian, his grandson Oscar, Cailte mac Ronain, 
and Diarmait O’Duibne, whose elopement with Find's destined 
bride Grainne, daughter of the IIigh-King Cormac mac Airt 
(a.d. 227-266), forms the subject of a celebrated story. These, 
like Find, were all of the Ua Baisgne branch, with which was 
allied the Ua Morna, with whom they were generally at variance. 
The latter hailed from Connaught, chief among them being 
Goll and C.'onan. By the annalists Find is represented as having 
met with death by treachery either in 252 or 283. Under 
Coirpre Lifecx^hair, successor to ('ormac mac Airt, the power 
of the fiann became intolerable. The monarch accordingly 
took up arms against them and utterly crushed them at the 
battle of Gabra (a.d. 283), Very few survived the defeat, but 
the story makes O.ssian and Cailtc live on until after the arrival 
of St Patrick in 432. 

It IS incredible that such a band as the fiann should have 
existed in the 2nd and 3rd centuries. A number of sagas older 
in date than the Ossianic stones have been preserved, which deal 
with events happening in the reigns of .\rt son of Conn (166-196), 
Lugaid mac Con (196-227), and Cormac mac Airt (227-266), 
but none of these in their oldest shape contain any allusion 
whatsoever to Find and his warriors. In the history of the 
Boroma, contained in the book of Leinster, Find is merely a 
Leinster chieftain who assists Bressal the king of Leinster 
against Coirpre Lifeochair. It can be shown that Find was 
originally a figure in Leinster-Munster tradition previous to the 
Viking age, but we have no documentary evidence concerning 
him at this time. He seems primarily to have been regarded as 
a poet and magician. Later he appears to have been trans- 
formed into a petty chief, and Zimmer even tried to show that 
his personality was developed in I.cinster and Munster local 
tradition out of stories clustering round the figure of the Viking 
leader Ketill Hviti (Caittil Find), who was slam in 857. By the 
year 1000 Find was certainly connected in the minds of the people 
with the reign of Cormac mac Airt, but the process is obscure. 
Recently John MacNeill has pointed out that m the oldest 
genealogies Find is always connected with the Hi Tairrsigh of 
Failge (Offaley, a district comprising the present county of 
Kildare and parts of King's and Queen’s counties). The Ui 
Tairrsigh were undoubtedly of Firbolg origin, and MacNeill 
would account in this manner for the slow acceptance of the 
stories by the conquering Milesians. Whilst the Ulster epic was 
fashionable at court, the subject races clung to the Fenian cycle. 
For the last 800 years Find has been the national hero of the 
Gaelic-speaking populations of Ireland, the Scottish Highlands 
and the Isle of Man. See also Cei.t (subsection Irish Literature). 

Authorities — Ossian and the Ossiamc Literature 
(London, 1899) , H. Zimmer, “ Keltisclic Bcitrage m ," Zeitschnft ftir 
deuisches Altertum vol xxxv pp. 1-172, L C Stern, “ Die 

Ossiamsclun Hcldenlicder,’* Zeitschnft fur vergletchende Litteratur- 
lieschtchte (1895 ; trans. by J. I. Robertson in Transactions of the 
(toelic Society of Inverness^ 1897-1898, vol. xxii. pp, 257-325); J. 
MacNeill, Duanatre Finn (London, 1908), (E. C. Q.) ^ 


FINNO-UGRIAN) or Finno-Ugric, the designation of a 
division of the Ural-Altaic family of languages and their speakers. 
The first part is the name given by their neighbours, though 
not used by themselves, to the inhabitants of the eastern shores 
of the Baltic. It is probably the same word as the Fenni of 
Tacitus and ^lvvol of Ptolemy, though it is not certain that those 
races were Finns in the modern sense. It possibly means people 
of the fens or marshes, and corresponds to the native word Suomif 
which appears to be derived from suo, a marsh. Finn and 
Finnish are used not only of the inhabitants of Finland but 
also in a more extended sense of similar tribes found in Russia 
and sometimes called Baltic Finns and Volga Finns. Jn this 
sense the Esthonian tribes (Baltic), the Laps, the Cheremis and 
Mordvins (Volga), and the Permian tribes are all Finns. The 
name is not, however, extended to the Ostiaks, Voguls and 
Magyars, who, though allied, form a separate subdivision called 
Ugrian, a name derived from Yura or Ugra, the country on 
cither side of the Ural Mountains, and first used by Castren in 
a scientific sense. 

The name Finno-Ugric is primarily linguistic and must not 
be pressed as indicating a community of physical features 
and customs. But making allowance for the change of language 
by .some tribes, the Finno-Ugrians form, with the striking ex- 
ception of the Hungarians, a moderately homogeneous whole. 
They are nomads, but, unlike the Turks, Mongols and Manchus, 
have hardly ever shown themselves warlike and have no power 
of political organization. Those of them who have not come 
under European influence live under the simplest form of 
patriarchal government, and states, kings or even great chiefs 
are almost unknown among them. 

Their headquarters are in Russia. From the Baltic to south 
Siberia extends a vast plain broken only by the Urals. Large 
parts of It are still wooded, and the proportion of forest land and 
marsh was no doubt much greater formerly. The Fmno-Ugric 
tribes .stem to shun the open steppes but arc widely spread m 
the wooded country, especially on the banks of lakes and rivers. 
Their want of political influence renders them obscure, but they 
form a considerable element in the population of the northern, 
middle and eastern provinces of Russia, but are not found much 
to the south of Moscow (except in the east) or in the west (except 
in the Baltic provinces). The difference of temperament between 
the Great Russians and the purer Slavs such as the Little 
Russians is partly due to an infusion of Finnish blood. 

Physically the Finno-Ugric races are as a rule solidly built 
and, though there is considerable variation in height and the 
cephalic index, arc mostly of small or medium stature, somewhat 
squat, and brae by- or mesocephahe. As a rule the skin is greyish 
or olive coloured, the eyes grey or blue, the hair light, the 
beard scanty. Most of them seem deficient in energy and 
liveliness, both mental and physical ; they are slow, heavy, 
conservative, somewhat suspicious and vindictive, inclined to 
be taciturn and melancholy. On the other hand they are 
patient, persevering, industrious, faithful and honest. When 
their natural mistrust of strangers is overcome they are kindly 
and hospitable. 

I. Tribes and Nations . — The Ugrian subdivision, which seems 
to be in many respects the more primitive, consists of three 
peoples standing on very different levels of civilization, the 
Ostiaks and Voguls and the Hungarians. 

The Ostiaks (Ostyaks or Ostjaks) are a tribe of nomadic 
fishermen and hunters inhabiting at present the government 
of Tobolsk and the banks of the Obi. They formerly 
extended into the government of Perm on the European 
side of the Ural Mountains. The so-called Ostiaks of the Yenisei 
appear to be a different race and not to belong to the Finno- 
Ugrian group. The Ostiaks are still partially pagan and worship 
the River Obi. Allied to them are the Voguls, a similar nomadic 
tribe found on both sides of the Urals, and formerly 
extending at least as far as the government of Vologda. 

The languages of the Ostiaks and Voguls are allied, though not 
mere dialects of one another, and form a small group separated 
from the languages of the Finns both Western and Eastern. 
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For further details of these and other tribes see under the separate 
headings. 

According to the legend, Nimrod had two sons, Hunyor and 
McVvoi. They married daughters of the prince of the Alans 
and became the ancestors of the two kindred nations, 
Magyars or Hungarians. This story corre- 
garJanL sponds with what can be ascertained scientifically about 
the origin of these peoples. It is probable that the 
Huns and Magyars were allied tribes of mixed descent comprising 
both Turkish and Finno-Ugrian elements. The language is 
indisputably Finno-Ugrian, but the name Hungarian seems to 
lead back to the form Un-ugur, and to suggest Turkish connexions 
which are confirmed by the warlike habits of the Huns and 
Magyars. The same name possibly occurs in the form Hiung-nu 
is far east as the frontiers of China, but recent authorities are 
of opinion that the tribes from whom the present Hungarians 
are descended were formed originally m the Tcrck-Kuban 
country to the north of the Caucasus, where a mixture of Turkish 
and Ugrian blood took place, a Ugrian language but Turkish 
mode of life predominating. They w’crc also influenced by 
Iranians and the various tribes of the Caucasus. Both Huns 
and Magyars moved westwards, but the Huns invaded Europe 
in the 5th century and made no permanent settlement in spite 
of the devastation they caused, whereas the Magyars remained 
for some centuries near the banks of the Don. According to 
tradition they were compelled to leave a country called Leb(‘dia 
under the pressure of nomadic tribes, and moved westward 
under the leadership of seven dukes. They conquered Hungary 
in the years 884-895, and the first king of their new dominions 
was called Arpad. For the chequered and often tragic history 
of the country^ sec Hungarv. The Magyars were converted to 
Christianity in the nth century and adhered to the Roman 
not the Eastern Church. They have in all probability entirely 
lost their ancient physique, but have retained their language, 
and traces of their older life may be seen in their fondness for 
horses and flocks. 

The following are the principal Finnish peoples. The Permians 
and Syryentans may be treated as one tribe. The latter name 
is very variously spelt as Syrjenian,Sirianian,Zyrjenian, 
They both call themselves Komi and 
yvaianV. Speak a mutually intelligible language, allied to 
Votiak. 'J'he name Bjarmisch is sometimes applied 
to this sub-group. Both Permians and Syryenians are found 
chiefly in the governments of Perm, Vologda and Archangel, 
but there are a few Syryenians on the Siberian side of the Urals. 
'I'he Syryenian headquarters arc at the town of Ishma on the 
Pechora, whereas the name Permian is more correctly restricted 
to the inhabitants of the right bank of the upper Kama. Both 
probably extended much farther to the west in former times. 
The Syryenians arc said to be more intelligent an<l active than 
most Finnish tribes and to make considerable journeys for 
trading purposes. They arc possibly^' a mixed race 

The Voitaks are a tribe of about a quarter of a million persons 
dwelling chiefly in the south-eastern part of the government 
VotitkM. Viatka. Their language indicates that they have 
borrowed a good deal from the Tatars and Chuvashes, 
and they seem to have little individuality, being described as 
weak both mentally and physically. They call themselves 
Ud-murt or Urt-murt. About the ibth century some of them 
migrated, doubtless under the pressure of Russian advance, into 
the government of Ufa and, the country being more fertile, are 
5 aicl to have improved in physique. 

The Cheremisstansy or Tcheremissians or Cheremis, who call 
themselves Mari, inhabit the banks of the Volga, chiefly in the 
Chert neighbourhood of Kazan. Those inhabiting the right 
miaetmae* ^^nk of the \'olga are physically stronger and arc 
known as Hill Cheremiss. The evidence of place 
names makes it probable that their present position is the result 
of their being driven northwards by the Mordvins and then 
southwards by the Russians. There is some discrepancy between 
their language and their physical characteristics. The former 
shows affinities to both Mordvinian and the Permian group, but 
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their crania are said to be mainly dolichocephalic, and it has 
been suggested that they are connected with the neolithic 
dolichocephalic population of Lake Ladoga. They are gentle 
and honest, but neither active nor intelligent. 

The Mordvintans, also called Mord\a, Mordvins and Mordvs, 
are scattered over the provinces near the middle Volga, especially 
Nizhniy Novgorod, Kazan, Penza, Tambov, Simbirsk, 

Ufa and even Orenburg. Though not continuous, 
their settlements are considerable both in extent and 
population. They are the most important of the Eastern Finns, 
and their traditions speak of a capital and of a king who fought 
with the Tatars. They are mentioned as Mordens as early as the 
6th century, but do not now use the name, calling themselves 
after one of their two divisions, Moksha or Erza. Their country 
is still covered with forest to a large extent. Their language 
IS on the one .side allied to fheremissian. On the other it shows 
a nearer approach to Finnish (Suomi) than the other Eastern 
languages of the family, but it has also constructions peculiar 
to Itself. 

The Lapps are found in Norway, Sweden and Finland. They 
call themselves Sabme, but are called Finns by the Norwegians, 
'rhey are the shortest and most br achy cephalic race 
m Europe. The majority are nomads who live by 
pasturing reindeer, and are known as Mountain Lapps, but 
others have become more or less settled and live by hunting or 
fishing. From ancient times the Lapps have had a great reputa- 
tion among the Finns and other neighbouring nations for skill 
in sorcery. 

The Esthonians are the peasantry of the Russian province 
E.sthonia and the neighbouring districts. They were serfs 
until 1817 when they were liberated, but their condition ^gtbo 
remained unsatisfactory and led to a serious rebellion in 
1850. They are practically a branch of the Finns, and 
arc hardly separable from the other Finnish tribes inhabiting 
the Baltic provinces. The name Est or Ehst, by which they 
are knowm to foreigners, appears to be the same as the Aestii 
of Tacitus, and to have properly belonged to quite a diffeient 
tribe. They call themselves Ma mes, or country people, and 
their land Rahwama or Wiroma (cf. Finnish, Virolaiset, listhon- 
lans). Though not superior to other tribes in general intelligence, 
they have become more civdlized owing to their more intimate 
connexion with the Russian and German population around them. 

Lnn, Livlanders or Livonians is the name gi^Tn to the old 
Finnish-speaking population of west Livland or Livonia and 
north Kurland. We hear of them as a warlike and 
predatory pagan tribe in the middle ages, and it is ^}aaa 
possible that they were a mixed Letto-Finnish race 
from the beginning. In modern times they ha\e become almost 
completely absorbed by Letts, and their language is only spoken 
in a few places on the coast of Kurland. It has indeed been 
disputed if It still exists. It is knowm as Livish or Ln oiuan and 
is allied to Esthonian. 

The (not to be confounded wath the Votiaks), alsc 

called southern Chudes and Vatjalaiset, apparently represent 
the original inhabitants of Ingria, the district round 
St Petersburg, but have decreased before the advance 
of the Russians and also of Karelians from the north. They are 
heard of^^ii the nth century, but now occupy only about thirty 
parishes i.i north-west Ingria. 

The Vepsas or Vepses, also called Northern Chudes, are another 
tribe allied to the Esthonians, but are more numerous than the 
Votes. They are found in the district of Tikhvinsk 
and other parts of the government of Old Novgorod, 
and apparently extended farther east into the government of 
Vologda in former times. Linguistically both the Votes and 
Vepsas are closely related to the Esthonians. 

The Finns proper or Suomi, as they call themselves, are the 
most important and civilized division of the group. They 
inhabit at present the grand duchy of Finland and the 
adjacent governments, especially Olonetz, Tver and 
St Petersburg. Formerly a tribe of them called Kainulaiset 
was also found in Sw^eden, w'hence the Sw'erl.s c^.ll the Finns 
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Qv^n. At present thefe &re two principal subdivisions of Finns, 
the Tavastlanders or ‘HditiftlEiset, who occupy the southern and 
western parts of the grand duchy, and the Karelians or KarjalaLSet 
found in the east and north, as far as Lake Onega and towards 
the White Sea. 

The former, and generally speaking, all the inhabitants of the 
grand duchy have undergone a strong Swedish mtiuence. There 
IS a considerable admixture of Swedish blood , the language is 
full of S^\cdish words* , Thrislianity is univer< 5 al ; and the upper 
classes and townspeople are mainly Swedish in their habits and 
speech, though of late a persistent attempt has been made to 
Russify the co‘intry. The Finns have much the same mental 
and moral characteristics as the other allied tribes, but have 
reached a far higher intellectual and literary stage. Several 
Collections of their popular and mythological poetry have l)ccn 
made, the most celeliratcd of which is the Kalewala, compiled 
by Lonnrot about 1835, and there is a copious modern literature. 
The study of the national languages and antiquities is prosecuted 
lii Helsingfors and other towns with much energy: several 
learned societic'. have been formed and considerable results 
published, portly in Finnish. It is clear that this scientific 
activity, though animated hy a patriotic Idnnish spirit?, owes 
much to Swedish training in the past. Jlesides the literary 
language there arc several dialects, the most important of which 
is that of S.u olaks. 

The Karelian': are not usually regarded as separate from the 
Finns, though they are a distinct tribe as much as the Vepsas 
KMreilans ^ utes. Living farther cast they have come less 
under Swedish and more under Russian influence than 
the inhabitants of West Finland ; but, since many of the districts 
which they inhabit are out of the way and neglected, this influence 
has not been strong, so that they have adopted less of European 
civilization, and in places preserved their own customs more 
than the Westerners. They are of a slighter and better pro- 
portioned build than the Finns, more enterprising, liv^cly and 
friendly, but less persevering and tenacious. They number 
about 260,000, of w'hom about 63,000 live in Olonetz and 105,000 
in Tver and Novgorod, but in the southern districts are less 
distinguished from the Russian population. They belong to 
the Russian Church, whereas the Finns of the grand duchy are 
Protestants. There also appear to be authentic traces of a 
Karelian population in Kaluga, Yaroslavl, Vladimir, Vologda 
and Tambov. It was among them that the Kalewala was 
collected, chiefly in East Finland and Olonetz 

There is some difference of opinion as to whether the Sanuryedes 
should be included among the Finno-Ugrian tribes or be given 
the rank of a separate division equivalent to Finno- , 
Fgrian and Turkish. The linguistic question is 
discussed below. The Samoyedcs are a nomad tribe 
who wander with their reindeer over the treeless plains which 
border on the White and Kara seas on either side of the Urals. 
In culture and habits they resemble the Finno-Ugrian tribes, 
and there seems to be no adequate reason for separating them. 

Various other peoples have been referred to the Finno-Ugrian 
group, but some doubt must remain as to the propriety 
the classification, either because they are now 
* extinct, or because they are suspected of having 
changed their language. 

The original Rulgarians, who had their home on Rie Volga 
before they invaded the country which now bears their name, 
were probably a tribe similar to the Magyars, though all recoid 
of their language is lost. It has been disputed w'hether the 
Khazars, who in the middle ages occupied parts of south Russia 
and the shores of the Caspian, were Finno-Ugrians or Turks, and 
there IS the same doubt about the Avars and Pcchenegs, which 
without linguistic evidence remains insoluble. Nor is the differ- 
enc^cethnographioally important. The formation of hordes 
of warlike bodies, half tribes, half armies, composed of different 
races^ was a characteristic of Central Asia, and it was probably 
oftert matter of chance what language was adopted as the 
commo^^eech. 

At the present day the Bashkirs, Mcshchers and Tepters, who 


speak Tatar languages, are thought to be Finnish in origin, as are 
also the Chuvashes, whose language is Tatar strongly modified 
by Finnish influence. The little known Soyexts of the headwaters 
of the Yenisei are also said to be Finno-Ugrians. 

The name Chude appears to be properly applied to the Vepsas 
and Votes but is extended by popular usage in Russia to all 
Finno-Ugrian tribes, and to all extinct tribes of whatever race 
who have loft tombs, monuments or relics of mining operations 
m European Russia or Siberia. Some Russian archaeologists use 
It specifically of the Permian group. But its extension is so 
vague that it is better to discard it as a scientific term. 

11. Languages . — ^The Fmno-Ugne languages are generally 
considered as a division of the Ural-Altaic group, which consists 
of four families : Turkish, Mongol, Manchu and Finno-Ugric, 
including Samoyede unless it is reckoned separately as a fifth, 
'fhe chief character of the group is that agglutination, or the 
addition of siiftixis, is the only method of w^ord-lormation, 
piefixcs and significant change of vowels being unknown, as E 
also gender. This suggests an affinity with many other languages, 
such as the ancient Accadian or Sumerian, and Japanese. A 
connexion between the Finno-Ugric and Dravidian languages has 
also been suggested. On the other hand, the more highly 
developed agglutinative langnagcs, such as Finnish, approach 
the inflected Aryan type, so that the Aiyan languages may have 
been developed fiom an ancestor not unlike the Ural-Altaic 
group. 

The Finno-Ugrian languages are distinguished from the other 
divisions ot the Ural-Altaic group both in grammar and vocabu- 
lary. Compared with ^Mongol and Manchu they have a much 
greater w'ealth of forms, boUi in declension and conjugation, 
the suffixes form one woid with the root and are not wholly or 
paitially detachable postpositions ; the pronominal chmienl 
IS freely represented in the suffixes added to both verbs and 
nouns These features are also found m the Turkish languages, 
but lunno-Ugnan has a mucli greater variety of cases denoting 
positivin or motion, and the union of the case termination with 
the noun is more complete ; in some langiuxges the object can 
be incorporated in the verb, which docs not occur in Turkish, 
but the negative is rarely (C'hercnnssian) thus incorporated 
after the Turkish fashion {e.g. yazmak^ “ to write ” ; yazmamak^ 
“ not to write ”), and in some languages takes pronominal 
siiflixes (Finnish en lule^ et iule, eivdl luley “ T, you, they do not 
come ”). Vowel-harmony is completely observed in Finnish 
and Magyar, but in the other languages is imperfectly developed, 
or has been lost under Russian influence. Relative pronouns 
and particles exist and are fully developed in some languages. 
The temlenry to form compounds, which is not characteristic 
of Turkish, is very marked in Finnish and Hungarian, and is 
said also to be found in Samoyede, Cheremissian and Syryenian. 
The original order in the sentence seems to be that the governing 
word follows the word governed, but there arc many exceptions 
to this, particularly in Hungarian where the arrangement is 
very free. 

In vocabulary the pronouns agree fairly well with those of 
Turkish, Mongol and Manchu, but there is little resemblance 
between the numbers. Many of the languages contain numerous 
Tatar and Turkish loan-^words, but .with this exception the 
re^.emblance of vocabulary is not striking and indicates an 
ancient separation. But the similarity in the process of w'ord- 
building and of the elements used, even if they have not the 
same sense, as well as analogies in the general construction of 
sentences and in some details {e.g. the use of the infinitive or 
verbal substantive), seem to justify the hypothesis of an original 
relationship with the Turkish languages, which in their turn 
have connexions with the other groups. 

Samoyede is classed by some as a separate group and by 
some among the Finno-Ugrian languages, but it at arty rate 
displays a far closer resemblance to them in both grammar 
and vocabulary than do any of the Turkish languages. The 
numerals are different, but the personal and interrogative 
pronouns and many common words {e.g. jehuy “ river,” Finn. 
}Qkt\ sava, “good,” Finn, hyivd; kcUy “fish,” Finn, hala) 
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sk>w a fconfiidefahte reBemblance. The inflection of nouns is 
very like that found in Finno-Ugrian but that of the verb 
differs, verb and noun being imperfectly differentiated. In 
detail, however, the verbal suffixes show analogies to those of 
Finno-Ugrian. Vowel -harmony and weakening of consonants 
occur as in Finnish 

Excluding Samoyede, the Finno-Ugrian languages may be 
divided into two sections ; (i) Ugrian, comprising Ostiak, 

Vogul and Magyar ; and (2) Finnish. The Permian languages 
(Syrycnian, Permian and Votiak) form a distinct group wiihin 
this latter section, and the remainder may be divided into the 
Volga group (Chcrcmissian and Mordvinian) and -the West 
Finnish (Lappish, Ksthonian and Finnish proper). 

The Ugrian languages appear to have sejmrated from the 
Finnish branch before ti>c systems of declension or conjugation 
were developed. Their case suffixes seem to be later formations, 
though we find /, il or k for the plural and traces of / as a local 
suffix, Ostiak and Vogul, like Samoyede, have a dual. Moods 
and tenses are less numerous but the number of verbal forms is 
increased by those in which the pronominal object is incorporated. 
Hungarian has naturally advanced enormously beyond the 
stage reached by Ostiak and Vogul, and shows marks of strong 
European influence, but also retains primitive features. Vowel- 
harmony is observed {vdrok, “ 1 await, but verch^ “ I strike ”). 
The verb has two sets of ternunations, according tis it is transitiv e 
or intransitive, and the pronominal object is sometimes in- 
corporated. Alone among Finno-Ugrian langiuigcs it has 
developed an article, and the adjective is inflected when used 
as a predicate though not as an attribute {Jo emherek, “ good 
men/' but Az emberck joky “ the men arc good ”). There is 
great freedom in the order of w ords and, as in Finnish, a tendency 
to form long compounds. 

The Finnish languages arc not di^idcd from the L^grian by 
any striking differences, but show greater resemblances to one 
another in details. None of them have a dual and only Mord- 
vinian an objective conjugation. 7 ’lie case system is elaborate 
and generally comprises tweh'e or fifteen forms. The negative 
conjugation is peculiar ; there are negative adjectives ending 
in tern or iom and abessive cases (e.g. Finnisli syytia, without a 
cause, ttedotia, without knowledge). 

Permian, Syryenian and Votiak exhibit this common develop- 
ment less fully than the more wTsterii languages. They are 
less completely inflected than the Finnish languages and more 
thoroughly agglutinative in the strict sense. In vocabulary, 
e.g, tJie numerals, they show resemblances to the Ugrian division. 
Syrycnian has older literary remains tliari any Finno-Ugrian 
language except Hungarian. In the latter pai’t of the 14th 
century Russian missionaries composed in it various manuals 
and translations, using a special alphabet for the purpose. 

Unlike the Finnish and Esthonian branch, the languages of 
the Volga Finns (Mordvinian and Chcrcmissian) have lx?en 
influenced by Russian and Tatar rather than by Scandinavian, 
and hence show apparent differences. But Mordvinian has 
points of detailed resemblance to Finnish which seem to point 
to a comparatively late separation, e.g, the use of kemen for ten, 
-nza as the possessive suffix of the third personal pronoun, the 
regular formation of the imperfect wdth /, the infinitive with 
may and the participle wdth / (Finnish va). On the other hand 
it has many peculiarities. It retains an objective conjugation 
like the Ugrian languages, and has developed two forms of 
declension, the definite and indefinite. 

Cheremissian has affinities to both the Permian languages 
and Mordvinian. It resembles Syryenian in its case terminations 
and also in marking the plural by interposing a distinct s}dlable 
(Syry. yas, Cher, vlya) betw'een the singular and the case suffixes. 
Most of the numerals are like Syryenian but kandekhsyCj irtdekhsye, 
for eight and nine, recall Finnish forms {kahdeksa7i, yhdeksan), 
as do also the pronouns. 

The connexion between the various West Finnish languages 
is more obvious than between those already discussed. Lappish 
(or I^ponic) forms a link between them and Mord\'inian. Its 
pronouns are remarkab’ ^ like the Mord\'iniar equivalents, but 
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the general system of declension and conjugation, both positive 
and negative, is much as in Finnish. Superficially, how’cver, 
the resemblance is somewhat obscured by the difference in 
phonetics, for Lappish has an extraordinary fondness for diph- 
thongs and also an unusually ample provision of consonants. 

The affinity of Esthonian (together with Votish, C'epsish and 
Livish) to Finnish is obvious not only to the philologist but 
to the casual learner. In a few cases it shows older forms than 
Finnish, but on the whole is less primitive and has assumed 
under foreign influence the features of a European language 
even more thoroughly. The vowel-harmony is found only in the 
Dorpat dialect and there imperfectly, the pronominal affixes 
are not used, and the negative has become an unvarying particle, 
though in Vepsish and Votish it takes suffixes as in P'mnish. 
On the other hand, the laws for the change of consonants, the 
general system of phonetics, the declension, the pronouns and 
the positive conjugation of the verb all closely resemble Finnish 
Esthonian has two chief dialects, those of Reval and Dorpat, and 
a certain amount of literary culture, the best-known work being 
the national epic or Kidewt-pocg. 

Finnish proper is divided into tw’o chief dialects, the Karelian 
or Eastern, and the Tavastland or Western. The spoken 
language of the Karelians is corrupt and mixed with Russian, 
but the Kalewala and their other old songs are written in a pure 
Finnish dialect, which has come to be accepted as the ordinary 
language of poetry throughout modern Finland, just as the 
Homeric dialect was used by the Greeks for cfiic poetr}'. It is 
more archaic than the Ta\aslJand dialect and preserves many 
old forms which have been lost elsewhere, but its utterance is 
softer and it sometimes rejects consonants wffiich are retained in 
ordinary speech, eg. saaUy kosen for saadiij kosketi. 

Tlie affinity of Finnish to the more eastern languages of the 
group is clear, but it has been profoundly influenced by Scandi- 
naMan and in its present form consists of non-Ar^Mn material 
recast in an Aryan and European mould. Not onh arc some 
of the simplest w'ords borrowed from Scandinavian, but the 
grammar has been radically modified. Un-Aryan peculiarities 
have been rejected, thougli perhaps less than in Esthonian. 
The various forms of nouns and verbs are not merely roots with 
a string of obvious suffixes attached, but the termination forms 
a whole with the root as in Greek and Latin inflections ; the 
adjective is declined and compared and agrees with its sub- 
stantive ; compound tenses are formed wath the aid of the 
auxiliary \ erb, and there is a full supply of relative pronouns 
and particles. 

Finnish and Hungarian together with Turkish are interesting 
examples of non-Ai>an languages trying to participate, by both 
translation and imitation, in the literary life of Europe, but it 
may be doubted if the experiment is successful. The sens'e of 
effort is felt less in Hungarian than in the other ' languages ; 
though they are admirable instruments for terse conversation or 
popular poetry, there aj^pears to be some deep-seated difference 
in the force of the verb and tlie structure of phrases which 
renders them clumsy and complicated when they attempt to 
express sentences of the type common in European literature. 

III. Civilization and Religion. — The Finno-Ugric tribes have 
not been equally progressive ; some, such as the Finns and 
Mag}ws, have adopted, at least in towns, the ordinar} cixaliza- 
tion of Europe j others are agriculturists ; others still nomadic. 
The wilder tribes, such as the Ostiaks, Voguls and Lapps, mostly 
consist of one section which is nomadic and another which is 
settling down. The following notes applj" to traces of ancient 
conditions which survive sporadically but are nowhere universal. 
Few except the Hungarians have sliown themselves warlike, 
though we read of conflicts with the Russians in the middle ages 
as they advanced among this older population. But most 
Finno-Ugrians are astute and persevering hunters, and the 
Ostiaks still shoot game with a bow. The tribes are divided 
into numerous small clans which are exogamous. Marriage by 
capture is said to survive among the Cheremiss, who are still 
polygamous in some districts, but purchase of the bride is the 
more general form. Women arc treated as ser\’ants and often 
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excluded from pagan religious ceremonies. The most primitive 
form of house consists of poles inclined towards one another 
and covered with skins or sods, so as to form a circular screen 
round a fire ; winter houses are partly underground. Long 
snow-shoes are used in winter and boats are largely employed in 
summer. The Finns in particular are very good seamen. The 
Ostiaks and Samoyedes still cast tin ornaments in wooden 
moulds. The variation of the higher numerals in the different 
languiiges, which are sometimes obvious loan words, shows that 
the original system did not extend beyond seven, and the aptitude 
for calculating and trading is not great. Several thousands of 
the Ostiaks, Voguls and Chercmiss are still unbaptized, and much 
paganism lingers among the nominal Christians, and in poetry 
such as the Kalewala, The deities are chiefly nature spirits and 
the importance of the several gods varies as the tribes are hunters, 
fishermen, &c. Sun or sky worship is foun<l among the Samoyedes, 
and Jumalay the Finnish word for god, seems originally to mean 
sky. The Ostiaks worship a water-spirit of the river Obi and 
also a thunder-god. We hear of a forest-god among the Finns, 
Lapps and Chercmiss. There arc also clan gods worshipped by 
each clan with special ceremonies. Traces of ancestor-worship 
are also found. The Samo\ edes and Ostiaks are said to sacrifice 
to ghosts, and the Ostiaks to make images of the more important 
dead, w’hich are tended and honoured, as if alive, for some years. 
Images are found in the tombs and barrows of most tribes, and 
the Samoyedes, Ostiaks and Voguls still use idols, generally 
of wood. Animal sacrifices are offered, and the lips of the 
idol sometimes smeared with blood. Quaint combinations 
of Christianity and paganism occur ; thus the Chcremiss are 
said to sacrifice to the Virgin Mary. The idea that disease is 
due to possession by an evil spirit, and can be both caused and 
cured by spells, seems to prevail among all tribes, and in general 
extraordinary power is supposed to reside in incantations and 
magical formulae. This belief is conspicuous in the Kaleivalay 
and almost every tribe has its own collection of prayers, healing 
charms and spells to be used on the most varied occasions. 
A knowledge of these formulae is possessed by wizards (Finnish 
notta) corresponding to the Shamans of the Altaic peoples. 
They arc exorcists and also mediums who can ascertain the 
will of the gods ; a magic drum plays a great part in their 
invocations, and their office is gen( rally hereditary. The non- 
Buddhist elements of Chinese and Japanese religion present 
the same features as are found among the Finno-Ugrians — nature- 
worship, ancestor-worship and exorcism — but in a much more 
elaborate and developed form. 

IV. History , — Most of the Finno-Ugrian tribes have no history 
or written records, and little in the way of traditions of their 
past. In their later period the Hungarians and Finns enter 
to some extent the course of ordinary European history. For 
the earlier period we have no positive information, but the labours 
of investigators, especially in Finland, have collected a great 
number of archaeological and philological data from which an 
account of the ancient wanderings of these tribes may be con- 
structed. Barrows containing skulls and ornaments may mark 
the advance of a special form of culture, and language may be 
of assistance ; if we find, for instance, a language with loan 
words of an archaic type, we may conclude that it was in contact 
with the other language from which it borrowed at the time when 
such forms were current. But clearly all .such deductions 
contain a large element of theory, and the following sketch is 
given with all reserve. 

The Finno-Ugrian tribes originally lived together east of the I 
Urals and spoke a common language. It is not certain if they 1 
were all of the same physical type, for the association of different 
races speaking one language is common in central Asia. They 
were hunters and fishermen, not agriculturists. At an unknown 
period the Finns, still undivided, moved into Europe and perhaps 
settled on the Volga and Oka. They had perhaps arrived there 
before 1500 b.c., learned some rudiments of agriculture, and 
developed their system of numbers up to ten. They were still 
Jn the neolithic stage. About 600 b.c. they came in contact 
with an Iranian people, from whom they learned the use of 


metals, and borrowed numerals for a hundred (Finnish saia, 
Ostiak ja/, Magyar cf. Zend sata) and a thousand (Magyar 
€zer; cf. hazaflra and hazar). Magyar and some other languages 
also borrowed a word for ten {tiz, cf. das). This Iranian race 
may perhaps have been the Scythians, who are believed by many 
authorities to have been Iranians and to be represented by the 
Osetians of the Caucasus. There was probably a trade route 
up the Volga in the 4th century b.c. About that time the 
Western Finns must have broken away from the Mordvinians 
and wandered north-westwards. At a period not much later 
than the Christian era, they must have come in contact with 
Letto-Lithuanian peoples in the Baltic provinces, and also with 
Scandinavians. Whether they came in contact with the latter 
first in the Baltic provinces or in Finland itself is disputed, as 
there may have been Scandinavians in the Baltic provinces. 
But the distribution of tombs and barrows seems to indicate 
that they entered Finland not from the east through Karelia 
but from the Baltic provinces by sea to vSatakunta and the 
south-east coast, whence they extended eastwards. From both 
Tdthuanians and Scandinavians they borrowed an enormous 
quantity of culture-words and probably the ideas and materials 
they indicate. Thus the Finnish words for gold, king and 
everything concerned with government are of Scandinavian 
origin. Their migration to Finland was probably complete about 
A.D. 800. Meanwhile the Slav tril^es known later as Russians 
were coming up from the south and pressed tlie Finns northwards, 
overwhelming but not annihilating them in the country between 
.St Petersburg and Moscow. The same movement tended to 
drive the Eastern Finns and Ugrians backwards towards the east. 
'I'he Finns know the Russians by the name of VenajUy or Wends, 
and as this name is not used by Slavs themselves but by Scandi- 
navians and leutons, it seems clear that they arrived among 
the Finns as greater strangers than the Scandinavians and 
known by a foreign name. Christianity was perhaps first 
preached to the Finns as early as a.d. 1000, l)ut there was a long 
political and religious struggle with the Swedes. At the end of 
the 13th century Finland was definitely converted and annexed 
to Sweden, remaining a dependency of that country until 1809, 
when It was ceded to Russia. 

The Ugrians and Eastern Finns took no part in the westward 
movement and did not fall under western influences but came 
into contact with Tatar tribes and were more or less Tatarized. 
In some cases this took the form of the adoption of a Tatar 
language, in others (Mordvin, Cheremis and Votiak) a large 
number of Tatar words were borrowed. We also know that there 
were considerable settlements of these tribes, perhaps amounting 
to states, on the Volga and in south-eastern Russia. Such 
was Great Bulgaria, which continued until destroyed by the 
Mongols in 1238. I'he pressure of tribes farther east acting on 
these settlements dislodged sections of them from time to time 
and created the series of invasions which devastated the East 
Roman empire from the 5th century onwards. But we do not 
know what were the languages spoken by the Huns, Bulgarians, 
Pechenegs and Avars, so that we cannot say whether they were 
Turks, Finns or Ugrians, nor does it follow that a horde speaking 
a Ugrian language were necessarily Ugrians by race. An inspec- 
tion of the performances of the various tribes, as far as we can 
distinguish them, suggests that the Turks or Tatars were the 
warlike element. The names Hun and Hungarian may possibly 
be the same as Hiung-nu, but we cannot assume that this tribe 
passed across Asia unchanged in language and physique. The 
Hungarians entered on their present phase at the end of the gth 
century of this era, when they crossed the Carpathians and 
conquered the old Pannonia and Dacia. For half a century or 
so before this invasion they are said to have inhabited Atelkuzu, 
probably a district between the Dnieper and the Danube. The 
isolated groups of Hungarians now found in Transylvania and 
called Szeklers are considered the purest descendants of the 
invading Magyars. Those who settled in the plains of Hungary 
probably- mingled there with remnants of Huns, Avars and 
earlier invaders, and also with subsequent invaders, such as 
Pechenegs and Kumans. 
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Bibliography.— Among the older writers may be mentioned 
Strahlenbcrg [Das nord- and vstluhe Theil vnn Europa und Asta, 
1730). Johann Gottlieb Gcorgi {Description de toute% Ics nations de 
I’empite de la Russte, French tr , St Petersburg, 1777), but especially 
the various woiks of Matthias A Castren (1852-1853) and W Schott 
(1858). Modern scientific knowledge of the Finiio-Ogrians and their 
languages was founded by these two authors Among newer works 
some of the most important separate publications arc J R Aspclin, 
AntiqmUs dtt nord pnno-ougnen (1877-1884) ; J Abercromby, 
Ere- and Ptoto-htslortc Finns (1898), and A. Hackmann, Die dltere 
Eisenzeit in Ftnnland (1905). 

The recent hteiatuie on the origin, customs, antiquities and 
languages of these races is voluminous, but is contaiiu d chiefly not 
in separate books but m special learned periodicals Of these there 
are several Journal de la Soiute Finno-ougrienne (Helsingfors) 
{Suoynalais-U gnlatsen Seuran Atkakauskuja) , bxnmuh-ugrtsche 
I'orschungen (Helsingfors and Leipzig) , Mitteilungen der anhao- 
logisihen, htslornrhen und eihnographischen Gesellschafi der Kais 
l^Hiverstldt zn Ka^an \ Kelelt b»zemle or Revue oiientale pour les 
Eludes ouralo-altaiques (Budapest). In all of these will be found 
numerous valuable articles by such authois as Ahlqvist, Halcvy, 
Hcikcl, Krohn, Muncdcsi, Paasonen, Setala, Smurnow, Ihomsen 
and Vambery. 

The titles of grammars and dictionaries will be found under the 
headings of the different languages For geneial linguistic questions 
may be consulted the works of Castieii, Schott and Otto Donner, 
also such parts of the following as treat of Fmno-Ugric languages 
Ihinitples of the Structure of Language^\o\ 1 (iHgi), FTicdiich 
Muller, Oiundriss de) Sprachunssenschaft II , Band 11 , Abth 1882; 
Steinthal and Misleli, der Sprackwissenschafl (1893). (C El.) 

FINSBURY, a central metropolitan borough of London, 
England, bounded N. by Islington, E. by Shoreditch, S. by the 
city of London and W. by Holborn and St Pancras. Pop. 
(1901) 101,463. The principal thoroughfares are Pcntonville 
Road, from King’s Cross cast to the Angel, Islington, continuing 
E, and S. in ('ity Road and S. again to the ('ity in Moorgate 
Street ; Clerkenwell Road and Old Street, crossing the centre 
fiom W. to E. ; King’s Cross Road running S.E. into Farnngdon 
Road, and so to the City ; St John Street and Road and Goswell 
Road (the residence of Dickens’ Pickwitk) running S. from the 
Angel towards the ('ity ; and Rosebery Avenue running S.W. 
from St John Street into Holborn. The (ommcrcial character 
of the City extends into the southern part of the borough ; the 
residential houses are mostly those of artisans. Loc a! industries 
include working in precious metals, watch-making, printing 
and paper-making. 

An early form of the name is Vynesbury, but the derivation 
is not known. The place was supposed by some to take name 
from an extensive fen, a part of whieh, commonly known as 
M()orfield.s (cf. Moorgate Street), was drained in the i6th century 
and subsequently laid out as public grounds. It was a frequent 
resort of Pepys, who mentions its houses of entertainment and 
the wrestling and other pastimes carried on, also that it furnished 
a refuge for many of those whose houses were destroyed in the fire 
of London in 1666. Bookstalls and other booths were numerous 
at a somewhat later date. The borough includes the parish of 
Clerkenwell {q.v.\ a locality of considerable historic interest, 
including the former priory of St John, Clerkenwell, of which 
the gateway and other traces remain. Among several other 
sites and buildings of historical interest the Charterhouse 
west of Aldcrsgatc Street, stands first, originally a Carthusian 
monastery, subsequently a hospital and a school out of which 
grew the famous public school at Godaiming. Bunhill Fields, 
City Road, was used by the Dissenters as a burial-place from the 
middle of the 17th century until 1832. Among eminent persons 
interred here are John Bunyan, Daniel Defoe, Susanna, mother 
of John and Charles Wesley, and George Fox, founder of the 
Society of Friends. A neighbouring chapel is intimately associ- 
ated with the Wesleys, and the house of John Wesley is opened 
as a museum bearing his name. Many victims of the plague 
w'ere buried in a pit neighbouring to these fields, near the junction 
of Goswell Road and Old Street. To the south of the fields 
lies the Artillery Ground, the training ground of the Honourable 
Artillery Company, so occupied since 1641, w'ith barracks and 
armoury. Sadler’s Wells theatre, Rosebery Avenue, dating as 
a place of entertainment from J683, preserves the name of a 
fashionable medicinal sprin<^ music room and theatre, the last 
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most notable in its connexion w ith the names of Joseph Grimaldi 
the clown and Samuel Phelps. Other institutions are the tech- 
nical college, Leonard Street, and St Mark’s, St Luke’s and 
the Royal chest hospitals. At Mount Pleasant is the parcels 
department of the general post office, and at Clerkenwell Green 
the .sessions house for the county of London (north side of the 
Thames). Adjacent to Rosebery Avenue are reservoirs of the 
New River Head. The municipal borough coincides with the 
east and central divisions of the parliamentary borough of 
Finsbury, each returning one member. The borough council 
consists of a mayor, 9 aldermen and 54 councillors. Area, 
589-1 acres. 

FINSTERWALDE, a town of Germany, in the kingdom of 
Prussia, on the Schackebach, a tributary of the Little Elster, 
28 m. W.S.W. of Cottbus by rail. Pop. (1905) 10,726. The 
tow'n has a Gothic church {1581), a chateau, schools, cloth and 
cigar factories, iron-foundries, flour and saw' mills and factories 
for machine building. The town, which is first mentioned in 
128S, came into the possession of electoral Saxony in 1635 and 
of Prussia in 1815. 

FIORENZO DI LORENZO (c. 1440-1522), Italian painter, of 
the Umbrian school, liv'ed and worked at Perugia, where most 
of his authentic works are still preserved in the Pmacoteca. There 
is probably no other Italian master of imjxirtance of whose 
life and work so little is knowm. In fact the whole edifice that 
modern scientific criticism has built around his name is based 
on a single signed and dated picture (1487) in the Pinacoteca 
of Perugia — a niche with lunette, two wings and predella — and 
on the documentary evidence that he was decemvir of that city 
m 1472, in which year he entered into a contract to paint 
an altarpiece for Santa Maria Kuova — the pentatych of the 

Madonna and Saints ” now in the Pinacoteca. Of his birth 
and death and pupilage nothing is known, and Vasari does not 
even mention Fiorenzo’s name, though he probably refers to him 
when lie says that Uristofano, Pcrugino's father, sent his son 
to be the shop drudge of a painter in Perugia, “ who w'as not 
particularly distinguished in his calling, but held the art in great 
veneration and highly honoured the men who excelled therein.’* 
Certain it is that the early works both of Perugino and of Pintu- 
ricchio sh^)W’ certain mannerisms which point towards Liorenzo’s 
influence, if not to his direct teaching. The list of some fifty 
pictures which modern critics hav’e ascribed to Fiorenzo includes 
w’orks of such widely varied character that one can hardly lie 
surprised to find great di\ergence of opinion as regards the 
masters under w’hom Fiorenzo is supposed to ha\e studied. 
Pisancllo, Verrocchio, Benozzo Gozzoli, Antonio Pollaiuolo, 
Benedetto Bonfigli, Mantegna, Squarcione, Filippo Lippi, 
Signorelli and Ghirlandajo have all been credited with this 
distinguished pupil, who was the most typical Umbrian painter 
that stands betw'een the primitives and Perugino ; but the 
probability is that he studied under Bonfigli and was indirectly 
influenced byGozzoli. Fioren/o’s authentic w'orks are remarkable 
for their sense of space and for the expression of that peculiar 
clear, soft atmosphere w'hich is so marked a feature in the work 
of Perugino. But Fiorenzo has an intensity of feeling and a 
pow'cr of expressing character which are far removed from the 
somewhat affected grace of Perugino. Of the forty-five pictures 
bearing Fiorenzo’s name in the Pinacoteca of Perugia, the eight 
charming St Bernardino panels are so different from his well- 
authenticated works, so Florentine in conception and movement, 
that the Perugian’s authorship is very questionable. On tlie 
other hand the beautiful “ Nativity,” the “ Adoration of the 
Miigi,” and the “ Adoration of the Shepherds ” in the same 
gallery, may be accepted as the work of his hand, as also the 
fresco of SS. Romano and Rocco at the church of S. Francesco 
at Dcruta. The London National Gallery, the Berlin and the 
Frankfort museums contain each a ‘‘ Madonna and Child ” 
a.scribcd to the master, but the attribution is in each case open 
to doubt. 

See Jean Carlyle (iraham, The Problem of Fiorenzo di Lorensr 
(Perugia, 1903) ; Edward Hutton, The Ctltes of Umbtia (London), 

(P. G. K.) 
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ROUBNZUbLA D*^ARDA» a town of Emilia^ Italy ^ In the 
'province of Piacenssa, from 'virhich it is 14 m. S.E. by rail, 270 ft. 
above sea-level. Pop. (1901) 7792. It is traversed by the Via 
Aemiiia, and has a picturesque piazza with an old tower in the 
centt-e. The Palazzo Grossi also is a fine building. Alseno 
lies 4 m.'to the S.K., and near it is the Cistercian abbey of Chiara- 
valle della Colomlm, with a fine Gothic church and a large and 
beautiful cloister (in brick and Verona marble), of the i2th-i4th 
century. 

FIORILLO, JOHANN DOMINICUS (1748-1821), German 
painter and historian of art, was born at Hamburg on the 13th 
of October 1748. He received his first instructions in art at an 
academy of painting at Bayreuth; and in 1761, to continue 
his studies, he went first to Rome, and next to Bologna, where 
he distinguished himself sufficiently to attain in 1769 admission 
to the academy. Returning soon after to Germany, he obtained 
the appointment of historical painter to the court of Brunswick. 
In 1781 he removed to Gottingen, occupied himself as a drawing- 
master, and was named in 1784 keeper of the collection of prints 
at the university library. He was appointed professor extra- 
ordinary in the philosophical faculty in 1700, and ordinary 
professor in 1813. During this period he had made himself 
known as a writer by the publication of his Geschtchie der zeich- 
nenden Kutistej in 5 vols. (1798-1808). This was followed in 
1815 to 1820 by the Geschtchie der zeichnenden Kiinste in Deuisch- 
land und den i^ereimgten Ntederlanden^ in 4 vols. These works, 
though not attaining to any high mark of literary excellence, 
are esteemed for the information collected in them, especially 
on the subject of art in the later middle ages. Fiorillo practised 
his art almost till his death, but has left no memorable master- 
piece. The most noticeable of his paintings is perhaps the 

Surrender of Briseis.’^ lie died at Gottingen on the loth of 
September 1821. 

FIR, the Scandinavian name originally sfiven to the Scotch 
*pine(Pi«M5 sylveslfts)^ but at present not infrequently employed 
as a general term for the whole of the true coniftTS {Ahiettneae) ; 
in a more exact sense, it has been transferred to the “ spruce ” 
and “ silver firs,” the genera Ptcea and Abies of most modem 
botanists. 

The firs are distinguished from the pines and larches by having 
their neeclle-like leaves placed singly on the shoots, instead of 
growing in clusters from a sheath on a dwarf branch. Their 
rones are composed of thin, rounded, closely imbricated scales, 
^ach with a more or less conspicuous bract springing from the 
base. The trees have usually a straight trunk, and a tendency 
to a conical or pyramidal growth, throwing out each year a more 
or less regular whorl of branches from the foot of the leading 
shoot, while the buds of the lateral boughs extend horizontally. 

In the spruce firs (Ptcea), the cones are pendent when mature 
and their scales persistent ; the leaves are arranged all round the 
shoots, though the lower ones are sometimes directed laterally. 
In the genus Abies, the silver firs, the cones are erect, and their 
scales drop of! when the seed ripens ; the leaves spread in distinct 
rows on each side of the shoot. 

The most important of the firs, in an economic sense, is the 
Norway spruce (Picea excelsa), so well known in British planta- 
tions, though rarely attaining there the gigantic height and 
^andeur of form it often displays in its native woods. Under 
favourable conditions of growth it is a lofty tree, with a nearly 
straight, tapering trunk, throwing out in somewhat irregular 
•whorls its widespread mg branches, densely clothed wdth dark, 
cltear green foliage. The boughs and their side-branches, as they 
increase in lengtii, have a tendency to droop, the lower tier, even 
in large trees, often sweeping the ground — a habit that, with 
the jagged sprays, and broad, shadowy, wave-like foliage-masses, 
gives a peculiarly graceful and picturesque aspect to the Norway 
spnice. The slender, sharp, slightly curved leaves are scattered 
thickly around the shoots ; the upper one pressed towards the 
stem, and the lower directed sideways, so as to give a somewhat 
flattened appearance to the individual sprays. The elongated 
cvlindricalWi^grow chiefly at the enrls of the upper branches ; 
they are purplish at first, but become afterwards green, and 


eventually light brown ; their scales are slightly toothed at the 
extremity ; they ripen in the autumn, but seldom discharge 
their seeds until the following spring. 

The tree is very widely distributed, growing abundantly on 
most of the mountain ranges of northern and central Europe ; 
while in Asia it occurs at least as far east as the Lena, and in 
latitude extends from the Altaic ranges to beyond the Arctic circle. 
On tlie Swiss Alps it is one of the most prevalent and striking 
of the forest trees, its dark evergreen foliage often standing Out 
in strong contrast to the snowy ridges and glaciers beyond. 
In the lower districts of Sweden it is the predominant tree in 
most of the great forests that spread over so large a portion of 
that collntrJ^ In Noiw^ay it constitutes a considerable part of 
the dense woods of the southern dales, flourishing, according 
to Franz Christian Schubeler, on the mountain slopes up to an 
altitude of from 2800 to 3100 ft., and clothing the shores of some 
of the fjords to the water’s edge ; in the higher regions it is 
generally mingled with the pine. Less abundant on the western 
side of the fjelds, it again forms woods in Nordland, extending 



Fig I. — Sprwco (Picea exceha), Male Flowers. A, branch 
bearing male cones, reduced ; B, single male cone, enlarged ; C, single 
stamen, enlarged, 

in the neighbourhood of the coast nearly to the 67th parallel ; 
but it is, in that arctic climate, rarely met with at a greater 
elevation than 800 ft. above the sea, though m Swedish Lapland 
it is found on the slope of the Sulitelma as high as 1200 ft., its 
upper limit being everywhere lower than that of the pine. In 
all the Scandinavian countries it is known as the Gran or Gran 11. 
Great tracts of low country along the southern shores of the 
lialtic and in northern Russia are covered with forests of spruce 
It everywhere shows a preference for a moist but well-drained 
soil, and never attains its full stature or luxuriance of growth 
upon and ground, whether on plain or mountain — a peculiarity 
that should be remembered by the planter. In a favourable 
soil and open situation it becomes the tallest and one of the 
stateliest of European trees, rising sometimes to a height of 
from 150 to 170 ft., the trunk attaining a diameter of from 5 
tio 6 ft. at the base. But when it grows in dense woods, where 
the lower branches decay and drop off early, only a small head 
of foliage remaining at the tapering summit, its stem, though 
frequently of great height, is rarely more than or 2 ft. in 
thickness. Its growth is rapid, the straight leading shoot, in the 
vigorous perioaof the tree, often extending 2J or even 3 ft. in 
a single season. In its native habitats it is said to endure for 
several centuries ; but in those countries from which the com- 
mercial supply of its timber is cliiefly drawn, it attains perfection 
in from 70 to 90 y ears, according to soil and situation. 
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FIR 


Tn the most prevalent variety of the Norway spruce the wood 
IS white, apt to be very knotty when the tree has grown in an 
open place, but, as produced in the close northern forests, often 
of fine and even grain. Immense quantities are imported into 
Britain from Norway, Sweden and Prussia, under the names 
of “white Norwa3’’,’^^ “Christiania^^ and “Danzig deal.^’ The 
larger trees are .sawn up into planks and battens, much used for 
the purposes of the builder, especially for flooring, joists and 
rafters. Where not exposed to the weather the wood is probably 
as lasting as that of the pine, but, not being so resinous, appears 
less adapted for out-door uses. Great quantities arc sent from 
Sweden in a manufactured state, in the form of door and window- 
frames and ready-prepared flooring, and much of the cheap 
“ white deal furniture is made of this wood. The younger and 
smaller trees are remarkably durable, especially when the bark 
is allowed to remain on them ; and most of the poles imported 
into Britain for scaffolding, ladders, mining- timl^er and similar 
uses are furnished by tins fir. Small masts and spars are often 



made of it, and are 
aid to be lighter 
than those of pine. 
The best poles arc 
obtained in Norway 
from small, slender, 
drawn -up trees, 
gro^Mng under the 
shade of the larger 
ones in the thick 
woods, these being 
freer from knots, 
and tougher from 
their slower growth. 
A variety of the 
spruce, abounding m 
some parts of Nor- 
way, produces a red 
heart wood, not easy 
to distinguish from 
that of the Norway 
pine (Scotch fir), and 
imported with it into 
England as “ red 
deal” or “pine.” 
This kind is somc- 


Fig. 2 —Norway Spruce {Picca cxcclsa), times seen in planta- 
Concs, scale with seeds A, Branch bear- tions where it mav 
mg [a) young female cones, {h) ripe cones, u j-ecoirnizcd bv Us 
reduced B, Ripe cone scale witli seeds, , ^^^cognizca ny us 
enlarged. shorter, darker 

leaves and longer 

cones. The smaller branches and the waste portion of the 
trunks, left in cutting up the timber, are exported as fire-wood, 
or used for splitting into matches. The wood of the spruce is 
also employed in the manufacture of wood-pulp for paper. 

The resinous products of the Norway spruce, though yielded 
by the tree in less abundance than those furnished by the pine, 
arc of considerable economic value. In Scandinavia a thick 


turpentine oozes from cracks or fissures in the bark, forming 
by its congelation a fine yellow resin, known commercially as 
“ spruce rosin,” or “ frankincense ” ; it is also procured artifici- 
ally by cutting off the ends of the lower branches, when it 
slowly exudes from the extremities. In Switzerland and parts of 
Germany, where it is collected in some quantity for commerce, 
a long strip of bark is cut out of the tree near the root ; the resin 
that slowly accumulates during the summer is scraped out in 
the latter part of the season, and the slit enlarged slightly the 
following spring to ensure a continuance of the supply. The 
.process is repeated every alternate year, until the tree no longer 
yields the resin in abundance, which under favourable circum- 
stances it will do for twenty years or more. The quantity 
obtained from each fir is very variable, depending on the vigour 
of the tree, and greatly lessens after it has been subjected to the 
operation for some years. Eventually the tree is destroyed, 
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and the wood rendered worthless for timber, and of littie value 
even for fuel. From the product so obtained most of the better 
sort of “ Burgundy pitch ” of the druggists is prepared. By 
the peasantry of its native countries the Norway spruce is 
applied to innumerable purposes of daily life. 'J'he bark and 
young cones afford a tanning material, inferior indeed to oak- 
bark, and hardly equal to that of the larch, but of value in countries 
where substances more rich in tannin are not abundant. In 
Norway the sprays, like those of the juniper, arc .scattered over 
the floors of churches and the .sitting-rooms of dwelKng-hoiise.s, 
as a fragrant and healthful substitute for carpet or matting. 
The young slioots are also given to oxen in the long winters of 
those northern latitudes, when other green fodder is hard to 
obtain. In times of scarcity the Norse peasant-farmer uses the 
sweetish inner bark, beaten in a mortar and ground m his 
primitive mill with oats or barley, to eke out a .scanty supply of 
meal, the mixture yielding a tolerably palatable though some- 
what resinous substitute for his ordinal*}’ flad-hrod A decoction 
of the buds in milk or whey is a common household remedy 
for scurvy ; and the young shoots or green cones form an essentud 
ingredient in the spruce-beer drank with a similar object, or as 
an occasional beverage. The veil-known “ Danzig-spruce ” 
IS prepared by adding a decoction of the buds or cones to the 
wort or saccharine liquor before fermentation. Similar prepara- 
tions are m use wherever tlio spruce fir abounds. The wood is 
burned for fuel, its heat-giving power being reckoned m (Germany 
about one-fourth less tlian that of beech. From the vide- 
spreading roots string and ropes are manufactured in Lapland 
and Bothnia : the longer ones which run near the surface are 
selected, split through, and then boiled for some hours m a ley 
of wood-ashes and salt, vhich, dissolving out the resin, loosens 
the fibres and renders them easily separable, and ready for twist- 
ing into cordage. Light portable boats are sometimes made of 
very thin boards of fir, sewn together with cord thus manufac- 
tured from the roots of the tree. 

The Norway spruc’c seems to have been the “ Picea ” of 
Pliny, but is evidently often confused by the Latin writers 
with their “ Abies,” the Abies pecitnaia of modern botanists. 
From an equally loose application of the w’ord “ fir ” by our 
edder herbalists, it is diflicult to decide upon the date of mtro- 
diK'tion of this tree into Britain : but it was commonly planted 
for ornamental purposes in the beginning of the T7th century. 
In places suited to its grow’th it seems to flourish nearly as w’ell 
as in the woods of Norw’ay or Switzerland ; but as it needs for 
Its successful cultivation as a timber tree soils that might be 
turned to agricultural account, it is not so well adapted for 
economic planting m Britain as the Scotch fir or larch, which 
come to perfection in more bleak and ele\ated regions, and on 
comparatively barren ground, though it may perhaps be grov\ n 
to advantage on some moist hill-sides and mountain hollow 
Its great value to the English fore 'ter is as a “ nurse ” for other 
trees, for w’hich its dense leafage and tapering form render it 
admirably fitted, as it protects, without (w’ershuding, the young 
saplings, and yields saleable stakes and small poles when cut out. 
For hop-poles it is not so well adapted as the larch. As a pictur- 
esque tree, for park and ornamental plantation, it is among 
the best of the conifers, its colour and form contiasting yet 
harmonizing w’ith the olive green and rounded outline of oaks 
and beeches, or with the red trunk and glaucous foliage of the 
pine. When young its spreading boughs form good cover for 
game. The fresh branches, w'ith their thick mat of foliage, arc 
useful to the gardener for sheltering wall-fruit in the spring. 
In a good soil and position the tree sometimes attains an enormous 
size : one in Studley Park, Yorkshire, attained nearly 140 ft, 
in height, and the trunk more than 6 ft. in thickness near the 
ground. The spruce bears the smoke of great cities better than 
most of the Ahietineae ; but in suburban localities after a 
certain age it soon loses its healthy appearance, and is apt to 
be affected with blight (Etiosoma), though not so much as 
tlie Scotch fir and most of the pines. 

The black spruce {Ptcca mgra) is a tree of more formal grow’th 
than the preceding. The branches grow at a more acute angle 
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and in more regular whorls than tho»e of the Norway spn c- . 
and, though the lower ones become bent to a horizontal po'>ition, 
they do not droop, so that the tree has a much less elegant 
appearance. The leaves, which grow very thickly all round the 
stem, are short, nearly quadrangular, and of a dark greyish- 
green. The cones, produced in great abundance, are short an<l 
oval in shape, the scales with rugged indented edges ; they are 
deep purple when young, but become brown as they ri{>en. 
The tree ^so occurs in the New England states and extends over 
nearly the whole of British North America, its northern limit 
occurring at about 67® N. lat., often forming a large part of the 
dense forests, mostly in the swampy districts. A variety witli 
lighter foliage and reddish bark is common in Newfoundland and 
some districts on the mainland adjacent. The trees usually 
grow very close togethei, the slender trunks rising to a great 
height bare of branches ; but they do not attain the size of the 
Norway spruce, being seldom taller than 60 or 70 ft., with a 
diameter of or 2 ft. at the base. This species prefers a peaty 
soil, and often growls luxuriantly in very moist situations. The 
wood is strong, light and very elastic, forming an excellent 
material for small masts and spars, for which purpose the trunks 
are used in America, and exported largely to England. The 
sawn timber is inferior to that of P. excelsa, besides being of a 
smaller size. In the countries in which it abounds, the log-hou'^es 
of the settlers are often built of the long straight trunks. The 
spruce-beer of America is generally made from the young shoots 
of this tree. The small tw'igs, tied in bundles, arc boiled lor 
some time in water with broken biscuit or roasted grain ; th'=‘ 
resulting decoction is then poured into a cask with molasses or 
maple sugar and a little yeast, and left to ferment. It is (-ften 
made by the settlers and fishermen of the St Lawrence region, 
being esteemed as a preventive of scur\}. The Ameiican 
“ essence of spruce,’’ occasionally used in England for making 
spruce-beer, is obtained by boiling the shoots and buds anci 
concentrating the decoction. The resinous products of the tree 
a’-o of no great value. It was introduced into Britain at the 
end of the 17th centur}’. 

The white spruce (Ptcea alba), sometimes met vith in Ivngh^h 
plantations, is a tree of lighter growth than the black spiucc, 
the branches l)eing more widely apart ; the foliage is of a liglit 
glaucous green; the small light-brown cones are more slender 
a”d tapering than in P. nigra, and the scales have even cdge>. 
It i> of comparatively small size, but is of some importance in iIk* 
w ’kls of the Canadian dominion, where it is found to the northern 
limit of tree-vegetation growing up to at least 69° ; the slender 
trunks yield the only useful timber of some of the more dcsoliile 
northern regions. In the woods of Canada it occurs fr(.(|uentl\ 
mingled with the black spruce and other trees. The fibrous 
tough roots, softened by soaking in w^ater, and .split, are med 
Ijy the Indians and voyageurs to sew together the ])irch-l>ark 
covering of their canoes ; and a resin that exudes from the bark 
is employed to varnish over the seams. It was introduced to 
Great Britain at the end of the 17th century and was formeily 
more extensively planted than at present. 

The hemlock spruce {Tsuga canadensis) is a large tree, abound- 
ing in most of the north-eastern par'.s of America up to Labrador . 
in lower Canada, New' Brunswick and Nova Scotia it is often 
the prevailing tree. Tlie short leaves are flat, those above 
p’*essed close to the stem, and the others forming two rows ; 
tl ey are of a rather light green tint above, whitish beneath. 
Tlte cones are very small, ovate and pointed. The large hran< hes 
oop, like those of the Norway spruce, but the sprays are much 
lighter and more slender, rendering ^ tree one of the m•>^t 
el'^gant of the conifers, especially ^en young. When ohl, 
the branches, broken and bent down by the winter snows, giv e 
It a ragged but very picturesque aspect. The trunk is frequently 
3 ft. thick near the base. The hemlock prefers rather dr) 
and elevated situations, often forming woods on the declivities 
of mountains. The timber is very much twisted in grain, and 
hahl<^ warp and split, but is used for making plasterers’ laths 
and ftjF 4^ing ; shingles ” for roofing are sometimes made of 
it. The bark, split off in May or June, forms one of the most 


valuable tanning substances in Canada. The sprays are some- 
times used for making spruce-beer and essence of spruce. It 
was introduced into Great Britain in about the year 1736. 

The Douglas spruce {PseudoAstiga Dotiglasti), one of the 
finest conifers, often rises to a height of 200 ft. and sometimes 
considerably more, while the g;igantic trunk frequently measures 
8 or 10 ft. across. The yew-like leaves spread laterally, and are 
of a deep green tint ; the cones are furnished with tridentate 
bracts that project far beyond the scales. It forms extensive 
forests in Vancouver Island, British Columbia and Oregon, 
whence the timber is exported, being highly prized for its strength, 
durability and even grain, though very heavy ; it is of a deep 
yellow colour, abounding in resin, which oozes from the thick 
hark. It was introduced into Britain soon after its rediscovery 
by David Douglas in 1827, and has been widely planted, but 
does not flourish well where exposed to high winds or in too 
shallow' soil. 

Of the Abies group, the silver fir (A. pectinafa), may be taken 
as the type, — a lofty tree, rivalling the Norway spruce in size, 
with large spreading horizontal boughs curving upward toward 
the extremities. The flat leaves are arranged in two regular, 
distinct rows ; the)' are deep green above, but beneath have two 
broad white lines, which, as the foliage in large trees has a 
tendeiK y to curl upwards, give it a silvery appearance from bedow. 
The large cones stand erect on the branches, are cylindrical 
in shape, and ha\e long bracts, the curved points of which 
project beyond the scales. When the tree is young the bark is 
of a silvery grey, but gets rough with age. This tree appears to 
have been the true Abies ” of the Latin writers — the “ pul- 
cherrima abics ” of Virgil. From early historic times it has been 
held in high estimation in the south of Europe, being used by 
the Romans for masts and all purposes for w'hich timber of great 
length was icquired. It is aliundant in most of tlie mountain 
ranges of southern and central Europe, but n, not found in the 
northern parts of that continent. In Asia it oicuis on the 
Caucasus and Ural, and in some parts of the AltaK* ( ham. Kxten- 
si\e woud> of this fir exist on the southern Alps, where the tree 
grows up to nearly 4000 ft. ; in the Rhine countries it forms 
great part of the extensi\'c forest of the Ilochwald, and occurs 
in the Black Forest and in the Vosges ; it is plentiful likew ise on 
the Pyrenees and Apennines. The w'ood is inferior to that of 
Pirea cxcelsa, but, ])cing soft and easily worked, is largely 
employed in the countries to which it is indigenous for all 
the purposes of carpentry. Artiides of furniture are frequently 
made of it, and it is in great esteem for carving and for the 
construction of stringed instruments. Deficient in resin, the 
w ood is more perishable than that of the spruce fir wlien exposed 
to the air, though it is said to stand well under water. The bark 
contains a large amount of a fine, highly-resinoiis turpentine, 
w hich collects in tumours on the trunk during the heat of sumrnei . 
In the Alps and Vosges this resinous semi-fluid is collected by 
climbing the trees and pressing out the contents of the natural 
receptacles of the bark into horn or tin vessels held beneath 
them. After purification by' straining, it is sold as “ Strasburg 
turpentine,” much used in the preparation of some of tlie finer 
varnishes. Burgundy pitch is also prepared from it by' a similar 
process as that from Picea excelsa. A fine oil of turpentine is 
distilled from the crude material ; the residue forms a coarse 
resin. Introduced into Britain at the beginning of the 17th 
century, the silver fir has become common there as a planted tree, 
though, like the Norway spruce, it rarely comes up from seed 
scattered naturally. There are many fine trees in Scotland ; 
one near Rosencath, figured by Strutt in his Sylva Brtiannica, 
then measured more than 22 ft. round the trunk. In the more 
southern parts of the island it often reaches a height of 90 ft., 
and specimens exist considerably above that size ; but the young 
shoots are apt to he injured in .severe winters, and the tree on 
light soils is also huit by long droughts, so that it usually presents 
a ragged appearance; though, in the distance, the lofty top 
and horizontal boughs sometimes stand out in most picturesque 
relief above the rounded summits of the neighbouring trees. 
The silver fir flourishes in a deep loamy soil, and will grow even 
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Upon stiff clay, when well drained — a situatio\\ in which few 
conifers will succeed. On such lands, where otherwise desirable, 
it may sometimes be planted with profit. The cones do not ripen 
till the second year. 

The silver fir of Canada {A. halsamea), a small tree resembling 
the last species in foliage, furnishes the Canada balsam ** , 
it abounds in Quebec and the adjacent provinces. 

Numerous other firs are common in gardens and shrubberies, 
and some furnish valuable products in their native countries ; 
but they are not yet of sufilcient economic or general interest to 
demand mention here. 

For farther information see Veitch’s Manual of Coniferae ( 2 nd cd , 
1900). 

FIRDOUSI, Firdausi or FiRDUsf, Persian poet. Abu ’1 
Kasim Mansur (or Hasan), who took the }2om de plume of Fii dousi , 
author of the epic poem the Shdhndma, or “ Book of Kings,” 
a complete history of Persia in nearly 60,000 verses, was horn 
at Shadab, a suburb of Tus, about the year 329 of the Ilcgira 
(941 A.D.), or earlier. His father belonged to the class of Dihkans 
(the old native country families and landed proprietors of Persia, 
who had preserved their influence and status under the Arab 
rule), and possessed an estate in the neighbourhood of Tus 
(in Khorasan). Firdousi's own education eminently qualified 
him for the gigantic task which he subsequently undertook, 
for he was profoundly versed in the Arabic language and litcratuic 
and had also studied deeply the Pahlavi or Old Persian, and was 
conversant with the ancient historical records which existed 
in that tongue. 

The Shdhudma of Firdousi (see also PFRSr\: Literature) u 
perhaps the only example of a poem produced by a single 
author which at once took its pl.uc as the national epic of the 
people. The nature of the work, the materials fiom which 
it v/as composed, and the circumstances under which it was 
written are, however, in themsehes exceptional, and necessarily 
tended to this result. The grandcnir and anti<)uity of the empire 
and the vicissitudes through wdiioh it passed, ihcir long scries 
of wars and the magnificent monuments erected by their ani lent 
sovereigns, could not fail to leave numerous traces in the mi mory 
of so imaginative a people as the Persians. As early as tlie 5th 
century of the Christian era we find mention made of these 
historical traditions in the work of an Armenian author, Moses 
ot Chorcnc (according to others, he lived in the 7th or 8th 
century). During the reign of ( ho^^roes I. (Anushirvan) the 
contemporary of Mahomet, and by ordt r (i that nionarcli, an 
attempt had been made to ('olle( t, from various parts of the 
kingdom, all the popular tales and legends relating to the ancient 
kings, and the icsults were deposited in the rov al librai v I)uiiiig 
the last years of the .Sassanid dynasty the work was icsunied, 
the former collection being rev iscd and greatly added to by the 
Dihkan Danishwer, assisted by several Ictirned mobeds. Ills 
work was entitled the Khoda'mdma, which in the old dialect 
also meant the Book of Kings." On the Arab invasion this 
work was in great danger of perishing at the hands of the Kono- 
clastic caliph Omar and his generals, but it was fortunately 
preserved; and we find it in the 2nd centui*}^ of the Hegira 
ix*ing paraphrased in Arabic by Abdallah ibn el Mokaffa, a 
learned Persian who had embraced Islam Other OuebreN 
occupied themselves pnv ately with the collection of these tradi- 
tions ; and, when a prince of Persian origin, Yakub ibn Laitli, 
founder of the Saffand dyn.isty, succeeded in throwing off his 
allegiance to the caliphate, he at once sit about cemt inning the 
work of his illustrious predecessors. His “Book of Kings" 
was completed in the year 260 of the Hegira, and was freely 
circulated in Khorasan and Irak. Yakub's family did not 
continue long in power ; but the Samanid princes who succeeded 
applied themselves zealously to the same work, and Prince 
Nuh I [., who came to the throne in 365 \.H. (a d. 076), entrusted 
it to the court poet Dakiki, a Guebre by religion. Dakiki's 
labours were brought to a sudden stop by his own assassination, 
and the fall of the Samanian house happened not long after, and 
their kingdom passed into the hands of the Ghaznevids. M.ihmud 
ibn Sabuktagin, the second of the dynasty (998-1030^, continued 


to make himself still more independent of the caliphate than his 
predecessors, and, though a warrior and a fanatical Moslem, 
e ctended a generous patronage to Persian literature and learning, 
and even developed it at the expense of the Arabic institutions 
The task of continuing and completing the collection of the 
ancient historical traditions of the empire especially attracted 
him. With the assistance of neighbouring princes and of maiiV 
of the influential Dihkans, Mahmud collected a vast amount 
of materials for the work, and after having searched in vam 
for a man of sufficient learning and ability to edit them faithfully, 
and having entrusted various episodes for versification to the 
nunieious poets whom he had gathered round him, he at length 
made choice of Firdoiisk Firdousi had been always strongly 
atlra ted by the anrient Pahlavi records, and had begun at 
( arly age to turn them into Persian epic verse. On hearing of 
' the death of the poet Dakiki, he conceived the ambitious design 
of himself carrying out the work which the latter had only ji.st 
tortmunced; and, although he had rmt then any introduction 
to the court, he contrKed, thanks to one of his friends, Mahommed 
I .ishkari, to pro( lire a copy of the Dihkan Danijhwtr'b collection, 
and at the age of tlurty-six commenced his great undertaking. 
Abu .Afansur, the governor of Tus, patron (‘d him and encour- 
aged him by substantial pecuniary sup? •'t. When Mahm.id 
'•iM ceded to th'^ throne, and evinced such active interest in the 
work, Firdousi was naturally attracted to the court of Ghazni. 
\t first couit jealousies and intrigues prevented Ihrdousl frem 
. Ueing noticed liy the sultan ; but at length one of his fnenels, 
Afahck, undertook to present to Mahmuei hU poetic version of 
one of the well-known episodes of the legendary history. Hearing 
th.it the poet was born at '1 us, the sultan made him explain the 
origin ot his nativ'c town, and was much struck with the inliinatc 
Inowlodge of ancient histoiy which he displayed. Being p.e- 
^enteil to the sev en poets who were then engaged on the projected 
I pic, Abu ’1 KcVim was admitted to their meetings, and on 0 .e 
o* I asion improvised a verse, at Mahmud’s request, in praise of 
hi^ f.n(*urite Av az, with such success that the sultan bestowed 
upon hull the name ot FirfhmM, saving that he had converted 
I his assemblies into paradise (Lndnu\), During the carlv day^ 
I of hib sojourn at court an incident happened which contributed 
I 10 no sutall measure to the realization of his ambition. Three oi 
the seven poets were dunking in a garden when Firdousi ap- 
proached, and wishing to get iid ol hiin without rudeness, th» v 
mfoiincd him who they were, and told him that it was the.r 
custom to admit nime to llieir societv hut such as could g.vc 
pioof of poetaal talent, lb test his acquiiemints they proposed 
each should hirnish an exteinporaiy line of verse, his own 
to b<* the List, and all tour ending m the same rhyme. Firdousi 
.Mcejited the challenge, and the three poets having prevnously 
, .igrec'd upon three rhv rning words to which a fourth could not 
j he tViimd in the Persian language, 'Ansan began — 
j “ I'hy heaut} (xlipsi s tne li'^ht ol tlu sim " , 

I I'.mraLhi added. — 

I “ The robo with thy choik would coinpanscn slran " ; 
j ’As}. oh ( otuinu^d — 

I “ Th) glvnces jucice thiough th»* mailed w amor's joh«im ” ; ' 
.md I’didousi, without a moment's hesitation, completed the 
qnatr.iin-- 

! “ J ike the lince of dercc Civ in his figlit with Posliun.” 

j d'he poets asked for an explanation of this allusion, and Firdousi 
. recited to them the battle as described in the SJidhttdmay and 
delighted anil astonished them with his learning and eloquence. 

Mahmud now definitely selected him for the work of compiling 
and veibifving the ancient legends, and bestowed upon him such 
j marks of his tavour and munificence as to elicit from the poet 
I .ui enthiuiaslic pvinegvric, which is inserted in the preface of 
I the Shdlnidma^ and forms a curious contrast to the bitter satire 
I which he subsequcntlv' prefixed to the book. The sultan ordered 
[Ills treasurer, Khoj.ih Hasan Maimandi, to pay to Firdousi a 
thousand gold pieces for every thousand verses ; but the port 
preferred allowing the sum to accumulate till the whole v.a.s 
' \ sort (.c cinr.isb. 
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finished, with the object of amassing sufficient capital to constniet 
a dike for his native town of Tus, whicli suffered greatly from 
defective irrigation, a project which had been the chief dream 
of his childhood. Owiiag to this resolution, and to the jealousy 
of Hasan Maimandi^ who often refused to advance him sufficient 
for the necessaries of hfe, Firdoiisi passed the later portion of 
his life in great privation, though enjoying the royal fa\our 
and widely extended fame. Amongst other princes whose 
liberal pxcesents enabled him to combjit his pecuniary difficulties, 
was one Rustam, son of Fakhr Addaula, the Dailamite, who 
sent him a thousand gold pieces in acknowledgment of a copy 
of the episode of Rustam and Isfendiar which FirdousI had sent 
him, and promised him a gracious reception if he should e\ er 
come to his court. As this prince belonged, like Firdomsi, to the 
Shiah sect, while Malimud and Maimandi were Sunnites, and 
as he was also politically opposed to the suit in, Hasan JMaimandi 
did not fail to make the most of this ini'ident, and accused the 
jioet of disloyalty to his sovereign and pation, as well as of 
heresy. Other enemies and rivals also joined in the attack, and 
ior some time Firdousts position was very precarious, though 
his pre-eminent talents and obvious fitness for the work pre\ ented 
him from losing his post. To add to his troubles he had the 
misfortune to lose his only son at the age of 37. 

At length, after thirty-fh e years’ w ork, the book was completed 
(101 1), and Firdousi cntruste^l it to Ay a/., the sultan's favourite, 
for presentation to him. Mahmud ordered Hasan Maimandi 
to take the poet as much gold as an elephant could carry, but the 
jealous treasurer persuaded the monarch that it was too generous 
a reward, and that an elephant’s load of silver would be sufficient. 
60,000 silver dirhems were accordingly placed in sacks, and 
taken to Firdousi by Ayaz at the sultan’s command, instead of 
the 60,000 gold pieces, one for each verse, which had been 
promised. The poet was at that moment in the bath, and seeing 
the sacks, and l^lieving that they contained the expected gold, 
leceived them with great satisfaction, but finding only silver he 
complained to Ayaz that he had not exec uted the sultan’s order. 
Ay^ related what had taken place between Mahmud and Hasan 
Maimandi, and Firdousi m a rage gav^e 20 thousand pieces to 
Ayfiz himself, the same amount to the bath-keeper, and paid the 
rest to a beer seller for a glass of beer (fouka), sending w^ord 
back to the sultan that it w'as not to gam money that he had 
taken so much trouble. On hearing this message, Mahmud at 
first reproached Ilasan with having caused him to break his word, 
but the wily treasurer succeeded in turning his master's anger 
upon Firdousi to such an extent that he threatened that on the 
morrow he would “ cast that Carraathian (heretic) under the 
feet of his elephants.” being apprised by one of the nobles of 
tlifi court of what had taken place, Firdousi passed the night 
in great anxiety ; but passing in the morning by the gate that 
led from his own apartments into the palace, he met the sultan 
)n his private garden, and succeeded by humble apologies in 
appeasing his wrath. He was, how'ever, far from being appeased 
himself, and determined at once upon quitting Ghazni. Return- 
ing home he tore up the draughts of some thousands of verses 
which he had composed and threw them in the fire, and repairing 
to the grand mosque of Ghazni he wrote upon the w^alls, at the 
placci where the sultan was m the habit of praying, the following 
lines • — 

“ Tlic auspicious court of Mahmud, king of JJahulistan, is liko a sea 
What a sea ! One cannot sec its shore If I have dived therein 
Without finding any pearls it is the fault of my star and not of the 
sea." 

He then gave a scaled paper to Ayflz, begging him to hand it 
to the sultan in a leisure moment after 20 days had elapsed, 
and set off on his travels with no better equipment than his 
staff and a dervish’s cloak. At the expiration of the 20 days 
Ayaz gave the paper to the sultan, who on opening it found the 
celebrated satire which is now always prefixed to copies of the 
Shdhndmay and which is perhaps one of the bitterest and severest 
pieces of reproach ever penned. Mahmud, in a violent rage, 
sent after the poet and promised a large reward for his rapture, 
but he was already in comparative safety. Firdousi directed Iih 


steps to Mazandaran, and took i^ge with Kabus, pciace of 
Jorjaa, who at first received him with great favour, and promised 
him his continued protection and patronage ; learning, however, 
the circumstances under which he had left Ghazni, he feared the 
resentment of so powerful a sovereign as Mahmud, who he knew 
already coveted his kingdom, and di'^missed the poet with a 
magnificent present. Firdousi next repaired to Bagdad, where 
lie made the acquaintance of a merchant, w'ho introduced him 
to the vizier of the caliph, al-Qadir, by presenting an Arabic 
poem winch the poet had composed in his honour. The vizier 
g.vvc h'lrdousi an apartment near himself, and related to the 
Citliph the manner in which he lutd been treated at Ghazni. 
The caliph summoned him into his presence, and was so much 
pleased with a poem of a tiiousand couplets, which Firdousi 
composed m his honour, that he at once received him into 
favour. The fact of his having devmted his life and talents to 
chronicling the renown of fire-woi shipping Persians was, however, 
somewhat of a crime in the oithodox caliph's eyes ; in order 
therefore to recover his prestige, Firdousi composed another 
poem of 9000 couplets on the theme borrowed from I he Koran 
of the loves of Joseph and Potiphar’s wife — Yusuf awl Zuletkha 
(edited by H. Ethe, Oxford, 1902 ; complete metrical transla- 
tion by hchlcchta-VVssehrd, Vienna, 1S89). This poem, tliough 
rare and little known, is still in e.xistence — the Royal Asiatic 
Society possessing a copy. But Mahmud had by this time 
heard of his asylum at the court of the caliph, and wrote a lettei 
menacing his liege lord, and demanding the surrender of the 
poet. InrdousI, to avoid further troubles, departed for Ahwaz, 
a province of the Persian Irak, and dedicated his Yusuf aud 
Z^iileikha to the governor of tlntt district. Thence he went to 
Kohistan, where tlie governor, Nasii Lek, was liis intimate and 
devoted fnend, and received him with great ceremony upon the 
frontier. Firdousi confided to him that h(‘ conteinpUited writing 
a bitter exposition of his sliameful treatment at the hands of the 
sultan of Ghazni ; but Nasir Lek, who was a personal fnend of 
the latter, dissuaded him from his purpose, but himself wrote and 
remonstrated with Mahmud. Nasir Eek’s message and the 
urgent representations of Firdousl’s friends had the desired 
effect ; and Mahmud not only expressed his intention of offering 
full reparation to the poet, but put his enemy Maimandi to death. 
The change, however, came loo late ; Firdousi, now a broken 
and decrepit old man, had in the meanwhile returned to Tus, 
and, while wandering through the streets of his native town, 
Iieard a child lisping a verse from his own satire in which he 
taunts Mahmud with hts slavish birth : — 

Had Mahmud’s father been w^hat ho is now 

A cnnvn of gold had decked this aged brow ; 

Had Mahmud’s mother liccii of gentle blood, 

In heaps of silver knee-dctp had I stood ” 

lie was so affected l)y this proof of universal sympathy with his 
misfortunes that he went home, fell sick and died. He was 
buried in a garden, but Abu *1 Kasim Jurjani, chief .sheikh of 
Tus, refused to read the usual prayers over his tomb, alleging 
that he was an infidel, and had dev oted Ins hfe to the glorification 
of fire-worshippers and misbelievers. The next night, however, 
having dreamt that he beheld Fiidousi in paradise dressed in the 
s<acred colour, green, and wearing an emerald crown, he recon- 
sidered his determination ; and the poet was henceforth held to 
be peifectly orthodox. He died m the year 411 of the Hegiia 
(1020 A.D.), aged about eighty, eleven years after the completion 
of his great work. The legend goes that Mahmud laid in the 
meanwhile despatched the promised hundred thousand ])icces of 
gold to Firdousi, with a robe of honour and ample apologies 
for the past. But as the camels bearing the treasure reached 
one of the gates of the city, Firdousl’s funeral was leaving it by 
another. Hls daughter, to whom they brought the sulta^ s 
present, reiused to receive it ; but his aged sister remembering 
ins anxiety for the construction of the stone embankment for 
the river of Tus, this work was completed in honour of the poet’s 
memory, and a large caravanserai Inult with the surplus. 

Much of the traditional life, as given above, winch is ba?«ed upon 
that prefixed tf) tlio rc\ tsed edition of the poem, undei taken by 
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order of B^iwngar Khan, grandson cA Timur-iTLctig (Timur), is 
rejected by modern scholats (sue T. Noldckc, “Das iranische 
Nationalcpos,’’ in W. Geiger’s Gmndn$$ der tranisQhm Phihlogie, u. 

pp. i5Q-i5^J). 

The Shdhndma is based, as we have seen, upon the ancient legends 
current among the populace ol Persia, and collected by the Dihkans, 
a class of men who had the greatest facilities lor this puipose. There 
IS every reason tliercfore to believe that Firdoiisi adhered faithfully 
to these records of aniujuity, and that the poem is a peafect store- 
house of the genuine traditions ot the country* 

The entire poem (which only existed m Mb. up to the beginning of 
the lyth century) was published (1831-1808) with a French tran^a- 
tion in a magndiccnt folio edition, at the expense of the French 
government, by the Ictirned and indelatigable Julius von Mold, 
The size ami number ol the volumes, however, and their great 
expense, made them diHu ult ot at cess, and Fiau von Mold pulilished 
the French trauslatioii (187O- 1878) uiLli her illustuous husband’s 
ciitical notes and intioduction in a moie convenient and cheaper 
torm. Other editions are by Turnu Macau (Calcutta, 1829), J A. 
Vuliers and S Landaiiei (unhiiished , Leiden, 1877-1883). There 
is ail English abridgment by J. AtUinson (London, 1832 ; rcpimted 
1880, 1892) , tlu're IS a veise-translation, jiarlly rliyincd ami partly 
unrliymed, by A G ami E Warner (1905 foil ), with an introduction 
containing an account of Firdousi and the bh&hnSma ; the version 
by A. Ro^'crs (1907) ooiitams the giealei pait of tlie work. The 
i^pisode of bohial) and Rustam is well known to English readers 
iroin Matthew Arnold's poem. The only complete translation is II 
L^bro dpi liei^ by I Piz/i (8 vols , Turin, 1886- 1 888), also the author 
of a history of Persian jioetry. 

bee also E G Biownc’s LiUrarv lliUory of Persia, i , 11 (1902- 
t <)06) , T. Noldeke (as above) for a full account of the Shahnama, 
editions, Ac., and 11. EthC, “ Neupcrsisclle Litteratur," in the same 
work. (E. H. P. ; X ) 

FIRE (in 0. Eng. jyr ; the word is common to West (German 
languages, cf. Dutch vnur^ Ger. Feiter ; the pre-Teutonic form 
is seen in Sanskrit />/ 7 , pdvaha, and Gr. nvp ; the ultimate origin 
IS usually taken to be a root meaning to purify, cf. Lat. purus), 
the term commonly used for the visible effect of combustion 
(see Flame), operating as a heating or lighting agency. 

So general is the knowledge of fire and its uses that it is a 
(juestion whether we have any authentic instance on record of a 
tribe altogether ignorant of them. A few notices indeed are to 
be found in the voluminous literature of travel which would 
decide the question in the affirmative ; but when they are 
carefully investigated, their evidence is found to be far from 
conclusive. The missionary Krapf was told by a slave of a tribe 
in the southern part of Shoa who lived like monkeys in the 
bamboo jungles, and were totally ignorant of lire ; ])ut no 
betPT authority has lieen found for the statement, and the 
story, which seems to be current in eastern Africa, may he 
nothing else than the propagation of fahle.s about the Pygmies 
w'hom the ancients located around the .sources of the Nile. 
Lieut, diaries Wilkes, commanaer of the United States exploring 
expedition of 1838-43, says that in Fakaafo or Bowditch Island 

there was no sign of places for cooking nor any appearance of 
fire,” and that the natives felt evident alarm at the sparks pro- 
duced by flint and steel and the smoke emitted by those with 
cigars in their mouths. The presence of the word afi, fire, in the 
Fakaafo vocabulary supplied by Hale the ethnographer of the 
expedition, though it might perhaps be explained as equivalent 
only to solar light and heat, undoubtedly invalidates the supposi- 
tion of Wilkes ; and the Rev. George Turner, in an account of a 
missionary voyage in 1859, not only repeats the word afi in his 
list for F'akaafo, but relates the native legend about the origin 
of fire, and describes some peculiar customs connected wdth its 
use. Alvaro de Saavedra, an old Spanish traveller, informs us 
that tlie inhabitants of Los Jardines, an island of the Pacific, 
showed great fear when they saw fire — which they did not know 
before. But that island has not been identified with certainty 
by modern explorers. It belongs, perhaps, to the Ladrones or 
Marianas Archipelago, where fire was unknown, says Padre 
Gobien, till Magellan, wroth at the pilferings of the inhabitants, 
burnt one of their villages. When they saw their wooden huts 
ablaze, their first thought was that fire was a beast which cats 
up wood. Some of them having approached the fire too near 
were burnt, and the others kept aloof, fearing to be torn or 
poisoned by the powerful breath of that terrible animal To 
this Frey cine t objects that these Ladrone islanders made pottery 
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bdore the arrival of Europeans, that they had words expressing 
the ideas of flame, fire, oven, coals, roasting and cooking. Let 
us add that in their country numerous graves and ruins have been 
found, which seem to be remnants of a former culture. Thus 
the question remains in uncertainty : tliough there is nothing 
impossible in the supposition of the existence of a fireless tribe, 
it cannot be said that such a tribe has been discovered. 

It is usele.sb to inquire in what way man first discovered that 
fire was subject to lus control, and could even be called into 
being by appropriate means. With the natural phenomenon 
and its various aspects he must soon liave become familiar. 
The volcano lit up the darkness of night and sent its ashes or its 
lava down into the plains ; the lightning or the meteor struck 
the tree, and the forest was ablaze ; or some less obv lous ( ause 
produced some less extensive ignition. For a time it is possible 
that the grand manifestations of nature aroused no feelings save 
awe and terror ; but man is quite as much endowed with curiosity 
as with reverence or caution, and familiarity must cre long ha\e 
bred confidence if not contempt. It is by no means necessary 
to suppose that the practical discovery of fire was made only 
at one given spot and in one given w’ay ; it is much more probable 
indeed that different tribes and races obtained the knowledge 
in a variety of ways. 

It has been asserted of many tribes that they w'ould be unable 
to rekindle their fires if they were allowed to die out. Travellers 
m Australia and Tasmania depict the typical natne woman 
bearing alw’ays about with her a burning brand, w'hich it is one 
of her principal duties to protect and foster ; and it has been 
supposed that it was only ignorance w’hich imposed on her the 
endless task. This is absurcl. The Australian methods of 
producing fire by the frk tion of two pieces of wood are perfectly 
well known, and are illustrated in Howitt’s ^iaiive Tribes of 
South-East Amtruha. pp. 771-773. To carry a brand saves a 
little trouble to the men. 

The methods employed for producing fire vary considerably 
in detail, but are for the most part merely modified applications 
of concussion or friction. Lord Avebury has remarked that the 
working up of stone into implements must have been followed 
sooner or later by the discovery of fire ; for in the process of 
chipping sparks were elicited, and m the process of polishing 
hf‘at was gcneiatcd. Ihc first or concussion method is still 
familiar in the flint and steel, w’hich has hardly passed out of 
use e\en in the most cuilized countries. Its modifications are 
C()mparati\ ely fewand un:mf)orUint The Alaskans and Aleutians 
take two pieces ui quaitz, rub them well with native sulphur, 
strike them together till the sulphur catches fire, and then 
transfer the flame to a heap of dry grass o\ er which a few' feathers 
have been scattered. Instead of tw'o pieces of quartz the 
Eskimos use a piece of quartz and a piece of iron pyrites. Mr 
Frederick Boyle saw fire produced by striking broken china 
violently against a bamboo, and Bastian observ’cd the same 
process in Burma, and Wallace in Ternate, In Cochin China 
two pieces of bamboo arc considered sufficient, the silicious 
character of the outside layer rendering it as good as native 
flint The friction methods are more various. One of the 
simplest is what E. B. T>lur calls the stick and groove — “a 
blunt pointed stick being run along a groove of its own making 
in a piece of wood hing on the ground.” Much, of course, 
depends on the quality of the w'oods and the expertness of the 
manipulator. In Tahiti Charles Darw'in saw' a native produce 
fire in a few seconds, but only succeeded himself after much 
labour. The same device was employed in New Zealand, the 
Sandwich Islands, Tonga, .Samoa and the Radak Islands. 
Instead of rubbing the movable stick backwards and forwards 
other tribes make it rotate rapidl} in a round hole in the station- 
ar}^ piece of wood — thus making what Tylor has happily desig- 
nated a fire-drill. This dc\icc has been observed in Australia, 
Kamchatka, Sumatra and the Carolines, among the Veddahs 
of Ceylon, throughout a great part of southern Africa, among 
the Eskimo and Inrlian tril)es of North America, in the West 
Indies, ill Central America, and as far south as the Straits of 
Magellan. It was also employed by the ancient Mexicans, and 
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Tylor gives a quaint picture of the operation from a Mexican 
MS. — a man half kneeling on the ground is causing the stick 
to rotate between the palms of his hands. This simple method 
of rotation seems to be very generally in use ; but various 
devices have been resorted to for the purpose of diminishing 
the labour and hastening the result. The Gaucho of the Pampas 
takes “ an elastic stick about 18 in. long, presses one end to his 
breast and the other in a hole in a piece of wood, and then 
rapidly turns the ciir\'cd part like a carpenter’s centre-bit.’’ 
fn other cases the rotation is effected by means of a cord or 
thong wound round the drill and pulled alternately by this end 
and that. In order to steady the drill the Eskimo and others 
put the upper end in a socket of ivory or bone which they hold 
firmly in their mouth. A further advance was made by the 
Eskimo and neighbouring tribes, who applied the principle of 
the bow-drill ; and the still more ingenious pump-drill w'as 
used bv the Onondaga Indians. For full descriptions of these 
instruments and a rich variety of details connected with 
iii'c-making we must refer the reader to Tylor's valuable 
ch.iptcr in his Researches. These methods of producing fire are 
but rarely used in Europe, and only in connexion with super- 
stitious observances. We read in Wuttke that some time ago the 
authorities of a Mecklenburg village ordered a “ wold fire ” i ' I e 
lit agaui'^t a murrain amongst tlic cattle. For two hours !»c 
men strove vainly to obtain a spark, hut the fault was not to be 
ascribed to the quality of the wood, or to the dampness of the 
atmosphere, but to the stubbornness of an old lady, who, object- 
ing to the superstition, would not put out her night lamp ; such 
a fire, to be elficient, must burn alone. At last the strong-minded 
female was compelled to give in ; fire w’as obtained — but of 
bad q lahty, for it did not stop the murrain. 

It has long been knowm that the rays of the sun might he 
concentrated by a lens or concave mirror. Aristophanes men- 
tions the hurning-lens in The Clouds^ and the story of Archimedes 
using a mirror to fire the ships at Syracuse is familiar to every 
schoolboy. If Garcilasso do la Vega can be trusted as an authority 
the Virgins of the Sun in Peru kindled the sacred fire with a 
concave cup set in a great bracelet. In China the burning-glass 
IS in Common use. 

To the inquiry how mankind became possessed of fire, the 
cosmogonies, those recuids of pristine speculative thought, 
do not give any reply which w'ould not be found m the relations 
of travellers and historians. 

They say in tlic Tonga Islands that the god of the earthquakes 
is likewise the god ol liic At M.ingaia it is tc)I(l tliat llie gre.it 
Mam went down to hell, ^^hcre hi' surprised the secret ot making 
fire by rubbing two pKs'cs of wood together. The Maoiis tell the 
talc differently Mam h id the lire given to him by liis old blind 
grandmotlier, Mciliiiika, who drew il fiom the n ills of her hands 
Wishing to have a stronger one, he pretended that it had gone out, 
and so iie obtained tire from her gre.it toe It was so fierce that e\ ery 
thing melted before the glow; even Mam and the giamlmotlK i 
lierst'lf wcie already burning when a deluge, sent from heav<*n, 
sa' < d Die hero and the penshme world , but before tin* watiu's 
extinguished all the Idaze, Mahmica shut a few spaiks into some 
tn^es, and tlicncc men draw it now. The Maoiis have also the 
legend that thunder is the noise of Tawhaki’s footste]>s, and that 
lightnings flash from his aimpits At Western Point, Vutoria, the 
Australians say the good old man Pundyil opi ned the door of tlie 
sun, w’hose light pound then on earth, and th.it Karalcorok, the 
gfK>.l man's good dam^hter, seeing the e.irth to be full of serj^ents, 
went everywhere destroying seqicnts , but before she had killed 
them all, her staff snapped m two, and v, hile it broke, a flame burst 
out of It Here the siTpent-killer is a fin'-bnnger. In the Persian 
Shahnama also fire was discovered by a dragon-fighter. Hushenk, 
the powerful hero, hurled at the monster a prodigious stone, which, 
evaaed by the snake, struck a rock and was sphntererl by it ** Light 
shone from the d.irk pebble, the heart of the rock flashed out in 
glory, and fire was st en for the first time m the w'orld " The snake 
escaped, but the mystery of fire had been revealed 

North American legends narrate how the great buffalo, careering 
through the plains, makes sp.arks flit m the night, and sets the 
prairie ablaze by his hoofs hitting the rocks We meet the same 
idea in the Hindu mythology, which conceives thunder to have 
been, among many other things, the clatter of the solar horsc.s on 
tlw Akmon or hard pavement of the sky The Dakotas claim that 
their ancestor obtained fire from the sparks which a friendly panther 
struck with its claws, as it scampered upon a stony hill 

Tohil, who gave the Quiches fire by .shaking his sandals, was, 


like the Mexican Qiietzclcoatl, represented by a flint stone. Gua- 
mansuri, the father of the Peruvians, produced the thunder and the 
lightning by hurling stones with his sling. The thunderbolts aii' 
his children. Kiidai, the great god of the Altaian l.irtars, disclosed 
“ the seciet ot the stone’s edge and the iron’s hardness ” Ihe 
Slavonian god of thunder was depicted with a silex m his hand, or 
even protruding fiom his head. The Lapp Tiermes struck with his 
hammer upon lus own head , the Scandinavian Thor lu'ld a mallet 
m one hand, a flint m tlie other. Taranis, the Gaul, had upon Ins head 
a huge mace .surrounded by six little ones Finnish poems descnl>e 
how “ fire, the child of the sun, came down from heaven, wlu'rc it 
was rocked in a tub ol 3’tllow copper, m a large ])ail of gold ” Ukko, 
the Esthonian god, sends Jorth liglitnings, as ho stiikes his stone with 
his st(‘el According to the Kalewala, the same mighty Ukko stiiick 
lus sword against his nail, and fiom the nail issued the " fiery babe ” 
He gave it to the Wind's daughter to rock it, but the unwary maiden 
let it fall m the sea, where it was swallowed by the great pike, and 
fire would have* been lost for e\er if the clnld of the sun had not 
come to the rescue. He dragged the great pike fiom the waiter, 
drew out his entrails, and found there the heavenly spark still ali\e 
Piometheus brought to earth the toich he had lighted at the sun’s 
chariot. 

Human culture may be said to have begun with fire, of which 
the uses increased in the same ratio as culture itself. To save* 
the labour expended on the initial process of procuring light, 
or on carrying it about constantly, primitive men hit on th" 
expedient of a fire which should burn night and day in a public 
building. The Egyptians had one in every temple, the Greeks, 
Latins and Persians in all towns and villages. The Natehe?, 
the Aztecs, the Mayas, the Peruvians had their “ national 
fires” burning upon large pyramids. Of these fires the “eternal 
lamps ’’ in the synagogues, m the Byz.intine and Cathnlu' 
rhuichcs, may be a survival. The “Regia,” Rome’s sacred 
c'entre, supposed to be the abode of Vesta, stood close to a 
fountain ; it was convenient to draw from the same spot the 
two great requisites, fire and water. All civil and political 
interests grouped themselves around the prytanenm whith was 
at once a temple, a tribunal, a town-hall, and a gossiping resort ; 
all public business and most private affairs were transacted by 
the light and m the warmth of the common lire. No wonder 
that its flagstones should become sacred. Primitive coinnumities 
consider as holy everything that ensures their existence and 
promotes their welfare, material things such as fire and water 
not less than others. Thus the prytaneum grew into a religious 
institution. And if we hc'ar a little more of fire worship than of 
water worship, it is because fire, being on the whole more difficult 
to obtain, was esteemed moie precious. The prytaneum and 
the stale were convertible terms. If by chance the fire in the 
Roman temple of Vesta was extinguished, all tribunals, all 
authority, all public or private business had to stop immediatel).. 
The connexion between heaven and eartli had been broken, 
and it had to be restored in some way or other— either by Jov 0 
sending down divine lightning on his altars, or by the priests 
making a new fire by the old sacred method of rubbing tw/i 
pieces of wood togetlier, or by catching the rays of the sun m a 
concave mirror. No Greek or Roman army ciosscd the frontier 
without carrying an altar where the fire taken from the prytaneum 
burned night and day. When the Greeks sent out colonies the 
emigrants took with them living coals from the altar of Hestia, 
und had in their new ( ountry a fire lit as a representative of that 
burning in the mother country.^ Not before the three curiae 
united their fires into one could Rome become powerful ; and 

* Curiously enough we sec the same institution obtaining among 
the Damaras of South Africa, where the chiefs, who sway their people 
with a sort of priestly authority, commit to their 'daughters the caie 
of a so-called eternal fire Fiom its hearth younger scions sejmrating 
from the parent stock take away a burning biand to tlieir new home 
Ihe use of a common prytaneum, of circular form, like the Roman 
temple of Vesta, testified to the common origin of tlie North American 
Assinais and Maichas. The Mobiles, the Chippcwas, the Natchez, 
had each a corporation of Vestals. If the Natchez let their Are die 
out, they were bound to renew it from the Mobiles. The Moq^uis^ 
I'ueblos and Comanches h.ad also their perpetual fires The Red- 
skins discussed important affairs of state at the council fires,” 
around which each sachem marched three times, turning to it all the 
Sides of hi» person. ** It was a saying among our ancestors,” said an 
Iroquois chief in 1753, “ that when the fire goes out at Onondaga 
the Delphi of the league — ” we shall no longer be a people.” 
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Athens became a shining light to the world only, we are told, 
when the twelve tribes of Attica, led by Theseus, brought each 
its brand to the altar of Athene Polias. All Greece confederated, 
making Delphi its central hearth ; and the islands congregated 
around Delos, whence the new fire was fetched every year. 

Periodic Fires , — Because the sun loses its force after noon, 
and after midsummer daily shortens the length of its circuit, the 
ancients inferred, and primitive populations still l)elievc, that, 
as time goes on, the energies of fire must necessarily dedinc. 
Therefore men set about renewing the fires in the temples and 
on the hearth on the longe'^t day of summer or at the beginning 
of the agricultural year. The ceremony was attended witli 
much rejoicing, banqueting and many religious lites. Houses 
were thoroughly cleansed ; people bathed, and underwent 
lustrations and purifications \ new clothes were put on ; quarrels 
were made up ; debts were paid by the debtor or remitted by 
the creditor, (nminals were released by the civil authorities 
in imitation of the heavenly judges, who wric believed to grant 
on the same day a gen(‘ral remission of sms. All things were 
made new , each man turned over a new p«ige in the book of 
his eMstencc. Some nations, like the Etruscans in the Old 
World and the Peruvians and Mexu ans in the New, carried 
these ideas to a high degiec of development, and (eiebrated 
with magnificent ceremoiiu s the renewal of tlie saecula, or 
astronomic periods, which might be shorter or longer than a 
century. vSorne details of the festival among the Aztecs have 
been preserved. On the last night of every period (52 years) 
every fire was extinguished, and men proceeded in solemn 
procession to some saired spot, w’here, with awe and trembling, 
the priests strove to kinrlle a new fir(‘ by friction. It was as if 
they had a vague idea that tlie cosmos, with its sun, moon and 
stars, hiid been wound up like a dock for a definite period of 
lime. And had they failed to raise the vital spark, they would 
have believed that it was because the great file was being extin- 
guished at the central health of the world. The Stoics and many 
other ancient philosophers thought that the world was doomed 
to final extinction by fire. The Scandinavian bards sung the 
end of the world, how at last the wolf Jumrir w’ould get loose, 
how the cruel fire of Loki w’ould destroy itself by destroying 
everything. The Ess(‘ni*s enlargeci upon this doctrine, which is 
also found in the Sibylline books and appears m the Apocrypha 
(2 Ivsdras xvi. it;). 

See Dupins, Oitf^tite de tous les cidtcs (r7<)D ; Bumouf, Science 
des ‘tehoions’, Cininin, Deutsche MytholoQU', < .ij) \\ (i<S^5) , Adal- 
bert Kuhn, Dtc lleratifiunft dcs heuos und dcs GvncifKni/is (1850) ; 
Steinthal, Vher die nispiuiifiluhc Form dcr Sa^c von l^iomcthcus 
(i«SOi) , Alfieit Reville, “ Lc Mvthe de Fromethce,” in Rc\ i4e dcs deux 
moiidt s (August 18O2) , Abrhel Breal, Ilacule ct Cants (iHop , Tylor, 
Reseat cites into the Luviv Histoiy of Mankind ^t\x i\ (18O5), Bachofen, 
Die Scif^e von Tanaquil (1870) , Loid Vvelniry', Prehistoric Tunes (Oth 
ed , 1000) , Hang, Religion of the Pat sis (1878). (E. Re.) 

FIRE AND FIRE EXTINCTION. Fiie is considcicd in this 
article, primarily, from the point of viewv of the protection against 
fire that can be accorded by prcv^ntiv'e measures and by' the 
organization of fire extinguishing establishments. 

History is full of accounts of devastation caused by fires in 
towns and cities of nearly every country in the civilized world. 
The following is a list of notable fires of early days : — 

Great Britain and Ireland 
708. London ^ ncaily destroved 
082, ,, gu alcr part of th(' city binned 

1080, „ all houses and churches from the east to the west 

gate burned. 

1212, „ guatcr part ot the city burned. 

1600. ,, “ Ihe Gnsit File,” September 2 - 0 . 

It began m a wooden house in Pudding Lane, and bumcil 
for three flays, consuming the buildings on 4^6 acics, 400 
streets, lanes, 1^,200 houses, with St Paul's church, 86 
])arish churches, 0 chapels, the guild-hall, the royal ex- 
change, the custom-house, many hospitals ami libraries, 52 
comp.inies’ halls, and a vast number ot other stately 
edifices, together with three of the citv' gates, four stone 
bridges, and the prisons of Newgate, the Fleet, and the 
I’oultry and Wood Street Compters. The fue swept trom 
the Tower to Temple church, and from the N E gate to 
Hoi born bridge. Six persons were killed The total loss of 
pioperty w'as estimated at tJic lime to be j£io,73o,50o 


1794. London^ 630 houses destroyed at Wapping, Loss alx)v< 

£ 1 , 000 , 000 , 

1834. „ Houses ot Parliament burned. 

1801, „ Tooley Street wharves, litc., burned. Loss estimatec 

at ^^2, 000, 000. 

1873. Alexandra palace destroyed, 

11^7. Yotkf totally destroye<] 

1 184. Glastonbury ^ town and abljey burned. 

1292. Carlisle^ <lestroy'e<l 

I 5«^7, Norwich, neaily destroyed ; 718 houses burned. 

1544. LcfM, burned. 

1598. 1 ivcpton, 400 houses and a large number of horses burned 
33 persons killed. Loss, £i5o,of)u. 

1O12. „ 600 houses burned. Loss over £2e)0, 000, 

1731. ,, pjo Jiouses burned 

1700. Ldtnhur^h, ” the Great Fin* ” 

1012. Cioh, giealer part burned, and again in 1O22, 

1013. , nearly destroy ed Loss, £20o,uoo, 

1014. .Stratford'on It'on, burned 

i( 44 licaminstcr, l>uined. Again m 1684 aiifl 1781. 

1O75 Nnrthiimplon, almost totally destioyed 
1 083 Newmarket, large* part of the town burned. 
if><)4 \l antnck, more than h.ilf binned, rebuilt by national con 
tribution 

lyoy I.tsbutn, l)v lined 

1727. Giavesend, destroyed 

1738. II dlin^boiough, 800 IioiibOs burnt fl. 

1743 Cudil'Oi, 450 houses destroyed 

17(K) loRf/i, doe Uy aid burned. Loss, £400,000, 

1770 ,, ,, ,, Loss, £l(jo,oof:), 

1802. Liverpool, (.h'sirnciivQ fire. Loss, /i,oe:>o,ooo. 

1827. Sheerncss, 50 hous< s and much property destroyed, 

1854 Gateshead, pLV'^ons kiWvd. Loss, £ 1,000,000, 

1875. Glasgow Great fiie. Loss, £yio,ooo, 

Fkwce 

50. Lyons, burned to ashes Nero off«‘rs to rebuild it, 
iri8, Nantes, greater pait ot the city destroytd, 

1137, Dijitn, biirne«l 

IS 4, Troyes', nearly destroyed. 

172 Rennes, on lire trom December 22 to 29. 850 houses burned, 

1784, liiest. Fire and explosion in docky ard. Loss, £1,000,000, 
1862. M a> s( illes, destniLlise hre 

1871. Paris Conimumst devastations Property destroyed 
£32,000,000. 

ClMRVL and Soi IHERN Ll ROUE 
O4 Rome burned dunng 8 da>>s. 10 ot the 14 wards of the cit 
weie tle^tnived 

1 loO. IVruc, gre.itci part of tlu* city'’ was burned. 

1577* hie at the aisenal, greater part ot the city ruined b 

an (*\ plosion 

T209 U'eihiat, destnictiv c tire , also m 1424 and 1618. 

1379 Menu! was in laige part destroyed, and ag.nn in 1457, 1541 
1O78, 1854 

1 105. Bnn was destiov'ed 
1420. Leipziic lost 400 houses 

1457 DiOt, tatludial and laigc part of the town burned, 

1491, Dresden was destroyed 

1521. 0( laige j)art ot the city destroyed, 

154L Konuyrn was burned 

1O44. J iDth was burmd by Aiistiian Croats, 

KnSo, 1 urth was again dv^troved 
i()8o Tain/an was almost destroyed. 

1738 Puna was burnefi by PrusMans. 200 Iiouses destroyed, 

17O2 Munnh lost 20f> houses 

I7f>4 Kdnigsbt'ri>, public buildings, Ac , burnetl, Ix)ss, £(soo,ooo, 
17O9 ,, .ilmost destioyed. 

1784. Rokitzan (Bohemia) was totally destroyaal. Loss, £300,000, 

iSoi. Riody, i5o<'> houses destroyed. 

i85<). „ 1000 houses destroy'd!. 

i8o:{. Posen, large pait of older poition of city' burned. 

1811. F'oresi iires in I vrol destroyed <>4 villages and hamlets, 

1818. Salzburq was partly destroyed 

1842. Hamhui^ A tire raged for 100 hours, May 5-7. 

During the fire the city was in a state of anarchy', 421 
buildings, mclucUng 2000 dwellings, were destroyed. One 
iilth of the population was nnide liomeiess, and 100 person 
lost their lives '1 he total Joss amounted to £7, 000, 00c 
\fter the tire, contributions trom all Germany came m t< 
help to rebuild the city 

1801. (thuus (SvMtzeiland), 500 houses burned. 

Northern Evropb 

1530. Aafhot^, almost entirely destroyed. 

1541, Aarhuus, almost entirely destroyed, and again in 1556. ^ 

1024. Opsto, neaily destroved. Christiania was built on the site, 
1702. Herfjen, greater part of the towm destroved. 

1728. Copenhagen, nearly destroyed. 10 so houses burned, 77 streets 

1 794« )) roy.'il palace with contents burned, 

I 795 « 50 streets, 1 5O3 houses burned. 
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1754^ Stockholm t looo^houses destroyed. 

1759, ,, 250 houses burned Loss^ 2,000, oeo crowns, 

1775. Abo, 200 houses and! 15 nulls burned. 

1827, „ 780 ho usesi burned, with the university. 

1790. Carlscrona, 1087 houses, churches^ warehouses, Ac , destroyed. 

ibo2. 178 houses burned. 

1858, Chrtstianta, Loss estimated at ^250,000. 

1805. Carlstadt (Sweden), everything burned except the bishop's 
residence, hospital and jail, jo bves lost, 

Russia 

17^. St Petersburg, 2000 houses burned, 

1862, ,, great nrc. Loss, ^1,000,000, 

1752. Moscotv, 18,000 houses burned 

1812. „ TTie Russians fired the city on September 14 to 

rime out the army of Napoleon. The liie con- 
tinued five days Nine-tenths of the city wa^ 
destroyed Number of houses burned, 30,800. 
Loss, 30, 000, 000 

1753. An'hangel, qoo houses burned. 

l7<)^. „ 3000 buildings and the cathedral burned. 

1780. Tobolsk, nearly destroyed, 

1788. Mitaii, nearly destroyed, 
i8t 2. partly destroyed, 

1834. Tula, destructive fire. 

18 j8 Onl, large part of the town destroyed. 

1850 Cracow, large part ol the town burned. 
i8()4 Xovgorod, large <imount of property'' destroyed, 

Turkey 

The following fires ha\c occurred at Coyntanltnople : — 

1729. A great fire destroyed 12,000 houses and 7000 people. 

1745. A fire laistcd live day.s. 

1750, In January, 10,000 houses burned ; in April, property destroyed 
estimated from 1,000,000 to ;^3,ooo,ooo. Later in the 
ycai 10,000 lionscs were destroyed. 

1751 4000 liouses were burned 

^ 75 *'’ i5,txx) houses and 100 people destroyed. During the years 
1761, 17O5 and 1767 great havoc was made by fire. 

17 A fire raged lor tueh'e hours, extending nearly i m. 
in length. Many of the jialaccs, some small mosques and 
nearly 650 houses were destroyed. 

1771. A fire lasting 15 hours consumed 2500 houses and shops. 

1778. 2000 houses were buincd 

1782. August 12, A fire burned three days: io,o(K) houses, 50 
mosques and 100 coin iiiilis dostiovod ; 100 lives lost 

In Febiuary, 600 houses buincd , in June, 7000 more. 

1784. Angu&t 5, A lire burned for 26 hours and destroyed 10,000 
houses, most of which had been rebuilt smcc the fires of 
1782, In the same year, Match 13, a fire in the .suburb of 
Pera clestroyed tw'o-thirds ot that quarter. Loss estimated 
at 2,000,000 fiorins 

1791, Betwx^en March and July 32,000 nouses are said to have Ixien 

burned, and as many in 1795. 

1799. In the suburb of IVra 13,000 houses were burned and many 
magnificent buildings. 

1816, August 16 1 2,000 houses and 3000 shops in the finest quarter 

were destroyed. 

1818, August 13. A fire destroyed several thousand houses. 

1826. A file destroyed 6000 houses 

1848. 500 houses and 2000 shops destroyed. Loss estimated at 
/3, 000, 000. 

18^)5. A great lire destroyed 2800 houses, public buildings, &c., 
Over 22,000 people were left homeless. 

1870, June 5^ The suburb of Pera, occupied by the foreign popula- 
tion and native Christians, was swept by a lire which 
destroyed’ over 7000 buildings, many of them among the 
best m the city, including the residence of the foreign 
legations. Loss estimated at nearly ^^5, 000, 000, 

1797. Scutari, the towm of 3000 houses totally destroyed, 

1763, Smyrna, 2600 houses consumed. Loss, ;^2oo, 000. 

177^' i> 3000 dwellings burned. 3000 to 4000 shops, &c. 
consumed Ix>ss, ^^4, 000, 000, 

179b. „ 4000 shops, mosejues, magazmes, &c., burned, 

1841, „ 12,000 houses were burned, 

India 

1631, Rajmahal Palace and great part of the town burned, 

1799. Manilla, vast storehouses were burned 

»» 10,000 huts were burned, March 26 30,000 people 

rendered homeless, and 50 lives lost. 

1803, Madras, more than 1000 houses burned. 

1803. Bombay, Loss by fire of ^600,000. 

China and Japan 
1822. Canton was nearly destroyed by fire. 

1866. Yokohmna, two-thirds of the native towm and one-sixth of the 
foreign settlement destroyed 

1872. Yeddo, A fire occurred in April dunng a gale of wind, destroy- 
ing buildings covering a space of 6 sq. m. 20,000 
persons were made homelc-ss, 

^^ 73 * tf A fire destroyed 10,000 liouses 
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Unitkd States 

Boston, All, the warehouses, 80 dwellings,, and the vessels 
m the dockyards were consumed. Loss, ^200,000, 
,, A fire caused a loss estimated at 100,000. 

,, A file consumed luo buildings, February 20, 

„ gO buildings were burned. tx)ss, ;^42*,Qoo, 

„ Great tire, November 9-10. By this firo tho richest 
quarter of Boston w'as destroyed. 

ILe tire commenced at the corner of Summer and 
Kingston streets The area burned over was 65 acres. 
77b buildings, compriBHig' the largest granite and brick 
warehousLs ol the city, idled with merchandise, were burned. 
The loss was about 15,000,000. Before the end of the ycai 
1876 tlie burned district had been rebuilt moie substantially 
than evei 

Chat lesion (S.C ). A fire caused the loss of 100,000. 

,, 3«.)o houses weu‘ burned. 

,, Oue-half the city was burned on April 27. 1158 

buildings dcaroyed Loss, ;^6oo,ooo. 

Portsmouth (N II.), 102 buildings destroyed 
„ 397 buildings destroyed. 

Savannah, 4O3 buildings were burned. Loss, 800,000 

New Yofh. The great fire ot New' Voik began 111 Meichant 
Stieet, DecembLi lO, ami burned 330 buildings 
m the business pai t of the city. 1000 mercantile 
linns lost their places of business. The area 
burned ovei was 52 acres. The loss was 

£ 3 , 0 UU, 0 (XJ. 

„ A fire in the Ijusincss part of the city, July 20, 

destroyed 300 buildings The loss was 
£1,500,000 35 persons wcic killed 

Pittsburg A large jiart of Uie city burned, April ii, 20 
scpian's, 1 100 buildings d<.slio>ed Loss, £2,000,000. 

NaiHtukct was alinosL destroyed. 

Albany. 6(X) houses binned, August 17 Area burned over 
37 acres, one-thud ol tlie nty. Loss, £0oo,ooo 

St LotHS, 23 sleainboats at the whaives, aiul the whole or 
part ot 15 blocks ol the city burned, May 17. 

f.OSS, £( 3 (X), 0 (X) 

,, More than three (jnarteis of the iity wms liurned, 
May 4. 2500 buildings. Loss, £2,200,000, 

,, 500 buildings buincd Loss, £0oo,ooo. 

Philadelphia. 400 buildings burned, July 9 30 lives lost. 

Loss, £200 ,(x)(). 

,, 50 buildings burned, I'ebruary 8. 20 poisons 

killed. Los.s, £100,000. 

Washington. Part of the Capitol mid the whole of tho Con- 
gressional Libraiy were burned 

San Franciico. On May 4-5 a liic destroyed 2500 buildings 
A number of lives lost More than three-fourths ol the city 
destroyed. Loss, upwards of £2,000,000 In June another 
fire burned 300 buildings Loss estimated at £(joo,ooo. 

Chicago, A flic destroyed over £100,000. 14 lives lost, 

„ Property destroyed worth £100,000, Sept. 15, 

„ Two fires on August 10 and Novemboi 18, Loss, 
£100,000 each. 

„ The greatest lire of modem times. 

It began 111 a barn on the night of the 8th of October and 
raged until the loth. The aica burned over was 2124 acie.s, 
or 3J vsq, in., of the very heart of tho city. 250 hves were 
lost, 98,500 persons w'erc made homeless, and 17,430 
buildings were consumed. The buildings were onc-thiid in 
number and one-half m value of the buddings of the city. 
Before the end of 1875 the whole burned distnct had been 
rebuilt. The loss was estimated at £39,000,000* 

Troy (N Y ) was nearly destroyed by tire. 

Portland (Maine) Gicat fire on July 4. One-half of the city 
was burned , 200 acres were lavaged ; 50 buildings wen^ 
blown up to stop the progress ot the fire. Loss, £2,000,000 
to £2,250,000. 

October. Forest and praiiic fires in Wisconsin and Michigan. 
13,000 persons were made homeless ; 1000 lives lost* Loss 
estimated at £600,000, 

British North America 

Quebec was injured to the extent of £260,000. 

„ 1650 houses were burned, May 28. Onc-third of the 

population made homeless. Loss from £400,000 to 
£730,000. Another fire, on June 28, consumed 1300 
dwellings. 6000 persons were matle homeless, 30 
streets destroyed. Insurance losses, £60,770 
„ 2500 houses and 17 churches in French ijuarter burned 

New Brunswick. A tract of 4,000,000 acres, more than 
100 m. m length, was burned over , it included many 
towns. 160 pcisons killed, and 875 head ot cattle 590 
buildings burned. Loss, alxint £60,000. Towns of New- 
castle, Chatham and Douglastown destroyed 

St John (New Brunswick). 115 houses^ burned, January 13, 
and nearly all the business part of the city. Loss, 
£1,000,000. 
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1877, St.John, Great fire on June zu The area burned over was 
200 acres. 37 streets and squares totally or in part de- 
stroyed ; 10 m, oi streets ; 1O50 dwellings. 18 lives 
lost. Total loss, ;J2, 500,000^ Two -fifths of the city 
burned^ 

1846. St John’s (Newfoundland) was nearly destroyed, Juno 9- 
Two whole streets burned upwards of i m. long. Loss 
estimated at ^£1,000,000. 

3850J Montreal^ A fire destroyed the finest part of the city on 
June 7, 200 houses were burned. 

1 8521 „ A fire on July 9 rendered 10,000 people destitute. 

The space burned was i m. in length by ^ m. in 
width, including 1200 houses* Loss, 1,000, 000, 

South America. 

I «5 ^6, Cuzco was nearly consumed. 

18614 Mendoza. A great fire followed an earthquake which had 
destroyed 10,000 people. 

1862, Valparaiso was devastated by fire, 

1 8(13, Santiago, Fire in the Jesuit church; 2000 persons, mostly 
women and children, perished. 

West Indies 

1752, Pierre (Martinique) had 700 houses burned* 

1782. Kingston (Jamaica) had 80 houses burned. Loss, £^oopoo, 
1705 Montego Bay (Jamaica) I.oss by fire of ^400,000. 

1805 St 7 homas. 900 warehouses consumed. Loss, ;^6, 000,000. 
1S08. Spanish Town ('I'rmidad) was totally destroyed. Loss esti- 
mated at 1, 500, 000. 

1828. Havana lost 3,50 houses ; 2000 persons reduced to povcity, 
1843, Port Pep tibl team (Haiti), Nearly one- third of the town was 
burned. 

Since this list was compiled, there have been further notable 
fires, more partunilarly in North America, the great conflagra- 
tions at Chicago, Baltimore and San Francisco being terrible 
examples. But speaking generally, these conflagrations, exten- 
Mve as they were, only repeated the earlier lessons as to the 
necessity of combating the general negligence of the public by 
attaching far greater importance to the development of fire- 
])reventivc measures even than to the better organization of the 
lire-fighting establishments. 

It may be of interest to mention notable fires in the British 
(nipire, and I.ondon m particular, during the decade 1890 to 
JS99 
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As to fires in any one specific class of building, the extra- 
ordinary number of fires that occurred in theatres and similar 
places of public entertainment up to the close of the i<)th century 
calls for mention. Since that time, however, there has been a 
considerable abatement in this respect, owing to the adoption 
of successful measures of fire prevention. A list of some iioo 
fires was published by Edwin 0 . Sachs in 1807 {Litres at Public 
Entertammevts)y and the results of these fires analysed. Tliey 
involved a recorded loss of life to the extent of 0350 souls. About 
half of them (584) occurred in Europe, and the remainder in 
other parts of the world. Since the publication of that list 
extraordinary eflorts have been made in all countries to reduce 
the risk of fires in public entertainments. The only notable 
disaster that has occurred since was that at the Iroquois Theatre 
at Chicago. 
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The annual drain in loss of life and in property through fire» 
is far greater than is generally realized, and although the loss 
of life and property is being materially reduced from year to year, 
mainly by the fire-preventive measures that are now m^ing 
themselves felt, the annual fire wastage of the world stiH averages 
quite £50,000,000 sterling. It is extremely difficult to obtain 
precise data as to the fire loss, insured and uninsured, but it 
may be assumed that in Great Britain the annual average loss 
by fire, towards the end of the 19th century* (say 1897), was about 
£17,000,000 sterling, and that this had been materially reduced 
by 1909 to probalily somewhere about £12,000,000 sterling. 
This extraordinary diminution in the fire waste of Great Britain, 
— m spite of the daily increasing number of houses, and the 
increasing amount of property m buildings — is in the main ow'ing 
to the fire-prevenlive measures, which have led to a better class 
of new building and a great impro\ement in existing structures, 
and further, to a greater display of intelligence and interest m 
general fire precautionary measures by the public. 

Notable improvements in the fire service have been effected, 
more particularly in London and in the country towns of the 
South of England since 1903. The International Fire Exhibition 
held in 1903 at Earl’s Court, and the Fire Prevention Congress 
of the same year, may be said to have revolutionized thought 
on the subject of fire brigade organization and equipment in the 
British empire ; but, for all that, the advance made by the fire 
service has not been so rapid as the development of the firc« 
preventive side of fire protection. 

Ftre Protection . — The term “ Fire Protection is often mis- 
understood. Fire-extinguishing — in other words, fire brigade 
work — IS what the majority understand by it, and many towns 
consider themselves well protected if they can boast of an 
efficiently manned fire-engine establishment. The fire brigade 
as such, however, has but a minor role in a rational system of 
protection. Really well-protcct(*(l towns owe their condition 
in the first place to properly applied pre\ entn e legislation, based 
on the practical experience and research of architects, engineers, 
fire experts and insurance and municipal officials. Fire protec- 
tion is a combination of fire pre\ ention, fire combating and fire 
research. 

Under the heading of Fire Prevention sliould be classed 
all preventive measures, including the education of the public ; 
and under the heading “ Fire C.ombating " should be classed 
hotli self-help and outside lielp. 

Preventive me.isures may be the result of pri\ate initiative, 
l)ut as a rule they are defined by the local authority, and con- 
tained partly in Building Acts, and partly in separate codes of 
fire-survey regulations — supplemented, if necessary, by special 
rules as to the treatment of extraordinary risks, sucli as the 
storage of petroleum, the manufacture of explosives, and theatri- 
cal performances. Ihe education of the public may be simply 
such as can be begun informally at school and continued by 
official or semi-official warnings, and a judicious arrangement 
with the ne\v>papcrs as to the tendency of their fire reports. 

Such forms ot training have aJreadv been successfully introduced. 
Thiiv are Fnchsh towns where the authorities have, for instance, 
had soint' ot tlie mean1n^;lt*^s fables of the old elementary school 
Standiifit Pcadcr replaced bv more instructive ones, which warn 
children not to play with matt hi"', and teach them to run for help 
111 case of an emeigenc}’ Instructive copv-book headings have bean 
arranged m i>Ucc ot the meaningless sentenccb so often used m 
elcmcnt.iiy schools Tliere aie a number of municipahties vvhcie 
regular waruings aic isMied everv December as to the dangerous 
Christmas iR»e In such places everv inhabitant has at least an 
opportunitv' ot learning how to thiow a l)ucket of water properly, 
ami how to tiip uii a burning woman .ind roll her up without fanning 
the flames. Ihe householdei isollKiallv mfoimed where the nearest 
hre-call point is, and how' Ion*:: he must expect to w'ait till the first 
engine can reach his house If he is a newspaper reader, he will 
also liave ample opportunity of knowing the resouices ut his town, 
and the local lepoitcr s lire report will gi\e him much useful infor- 
mation based on facts or hints supplied by the authorities. 

Both scU-help and outside help must be classed under the 
heading of “ Fire Combating.” Self-help mainly deals with 
the protection of large risks, such as factories, stores and public 
places of amusement, which lend themselves to regulation. 
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The requirements of the fire survey code may allow for hydrants 
or sprinklers in certain risks, and also for their regular inspection, 
and the means for self-help may thus be given. These means 
will, however, probably not be properly employed unless some 
of the employes engaged on the risk are instructed as to their 
purpose, and have confidence m the apparatus at their disposal. 
The possibility of proper self-help in dangerous risks may be 
encouraged by enforcing regular drills for the employes, and 
regular inspections to test their efhciency. There are towns 
where great reliance is placed on the efforts of such amateur 
firemen. In some cities they even receive extra pay and are 
formed into units, properly uniformed and equipped, and 
retained by the fire brigade as a reserve force for emergencies. 

Self-help for the shopkeeper, the lodger or the householder 
can scarcely be regulated. The opportunities already mentioned 
for the education of the public, if properlv utilized, would assure 
intelligent behaviour on the part of a large percentage of the 
community. There arc places \vhcrc, without any regulation 
being attempted, and thanks entiiely to the inlluence referred 
to, most residences can boast of a hand-pump, a bucket, and a 
crowbar, the proper use of which is kmiwn tt) must of the house- 
hold. Self-help in small risks may, however, be distinctly 
encouraged by the authorities, without any irksome intciference 
with personal liberty, simply by the provision of street pillar- 
boxes, with the necessaries of first aid, including perhaps a couple 
of scaling ladders, and, further, by oppoi tunitios being given 
to householders to learn how to handle them. If a street pillar- 
box of this kind he put in a fire-station, and certain afternoons 
in the year be resen'ed on which this elementary instru( lion will 
be given, and the students afterwards shown o\er the lire-sLation 
or treated to a “ turn-out,” a considerable number will be found 
to take advantage of the opportunity. No matter whether 
curiosity or real interest brings them, the obje('t in M*ew will 
be attained. 

Under “ outside ” help should be understood what is organized, 
and not simply such as is tenrien'd by the casual passer-by or 
by a neighbour. The link between self-help and outside help is 
the fire-call. 

The Fire-Call . — The efficiemy of the fire-call depends not 
only on the instrument employed and its position, but also 
on its conspicuous appearance, and the indications by which 
its situation may be discovered. These indications arc quite 
as important as the instruments themselves. The conspicuous- 
ness of the instrument alone dues not suffice. Of the official 
notifications given m the press, those in regard to the position 
of the call-points are among the most useful. An indication at 
every street corner as to the direction to take to reac h the point — 
or perhaps better, the conspicuous advertisement of the nearest 
call-point over every post pillar-box and inside every front door — 
may enable the veriest stranger to call assistance, and minimize 
the chances of time being lost in search of the instrument. It 
is immaterial for the moment whether the helpers are called by 
bell outside a fire-station, by a messenger from some special 
messenger service, by a call through a telephone, or by an 
electric or automatic appliance. Any instrument will do that 
ensures the call being transmitted with maximum speed and 
certainty and in full accord with the requirements of the locality. 

Outside Help , — Organized outside help may not be limited 
simply to the atten(jance of the fire brigade. Special arrange- 
ments ( an be made for the attendance of the local police force, 
a public or private salvage corps, an ambulance, or, in some 
cases, a military guard. Then in some instances arrangements 
are made for the attendance of the water and gas companies’ 
servants, and even ofiicials from the public works office, insur- 
ance surveyors, and the Press. There are places where the salvage 
corps arrives on the scene almost simultaneously with the fire 
brigade, and others where the police arc generally on the spot 
in good force five minutes after the arrival of the first engines. 
There are several cities where the ambulance wagon and the 
steamers arrive together, and another city where the military 
authorities always send a fire piquet which ran be turned out 
in a few minutes. 


If all these helpers come together, no matter how high the rank 
of the individual commanders, the senior officer of the fiie 
brigade, c\cn if he holds only non-commissioned officer’s rank, 
should have control, and his authority be fully recognized. 
Unfortunately, there are nut many countries where this is the 
case. 'I'he efficiency of outside help depends in the first instance 
on the clear definition of the duties and powers of all concerned — 
on the legal foundation, in fact ; then on the organization, the 
theoretically as well as practically correct executive ; ,and, last, 
but by no means least, on the prestige, the social standing, the 
education of commanders and their ability to handle men. 
Among the rank and file of the brigade, clear-headedness, pluck, 
smartness and agility will be as invaluable as rei'kless dare- 
devilry; showy acTobatism, or an unhcaltliy ambition for 
public applause, will be dangerous. 

Research . — Under the heading “ Fire Research ” should be 
included theoriTiial ^md experimental investigation as to 
materials and construction, combined with the chiunicling of 
practical experience in fires, then the careful investigation and 
chronicling of thtj causes of fires, assisted where necessary by a 
power for Iiolding fire inquests in interesting, suspicious or fatal 
cases. Expel imental investu^ation as to natural and accidental 
causes as distinct from ii'i -mal causes can he included Re- 
search in criminal cases li y he assisted not only by a fire 
inquest, but also by immediate foimal inquiries held on the spot, 
by the senior fire bngtide and police officers present, or by 
immediate government investigations held on the same lines a^ 
inquiries into explosions and riilway accidents.^ As to general 
repeal ch woik, there are several cities whidi contnliute sub- 
stantially towards the costs of lire tests at independent testing 
Stations. Some towns also have special commissions of experts 
v\ho \Lit all big fires occ'urring within easy travTlling distance, 
take photographs and sketches, and issue n‘ports a-> to how the 
materials were aflected. 'I'lien thc're are the usual 
as to outbreaks, their recurrence and c.iuscs, and in some places 
such tables are supfilemented by reports on experiments with 
oil lamps, their burners and wicks, elc'ctric winng, and the like. 

The Tinti'^h Fne Pfnrution Cnmmitter — The* Rntisli Fin* JTcw’en- 
tion ('ommittco is aTTon^.inizat ion fonnck'cl a f<‘w dav’s attcM the' 
('ripplocjato (London) liiv 111*1807, ^i^d mcorporaUsl m Fohniaiv 
iHoo It compiisc'-^ some mcinbei'? and sulisciibeis Tlu- 

iin*mbers incliuk* civd (‘n^-ontsa s, public otlunals Iiolding govci nnit'Pt 
appointrncnits, fire chn fs; insnr.iTus' surv( \ois and arc liifec ts, wlnht 
the suhsciiheis in the iiKiin inclmlL* the j^ic-at public dc jiai t inrnts, 
MIC h as the tidmiraltv and w'ar othr e, ancl niiinicnpalities, mk h as lie 
important corpoiations of (dasgow, Liveipool and the like, ('oloni.il 
governnient (Icjiartmeiit^ and miinicip.ililies are also on the roll, 
iogethcT with a ccTtaiii mimlwT of colonial members New* aland 
has loimed a special 'sr ct ron hnving its own local lionorary seen tai\ . 
'llic ordinary work of the committee is carried out liy a (’oiiruil 
and an executive, and the necessaiy funds aie provided liy the sub- 
scription of membcis and sul^sctibers llie services of tin- m< mhc i ^ 
of council and executive are givcm gratuitouslv, no out-oi pock' t 
exjx-nsts of any kind Ixung ndunded. ‘WhiKt thi' routine* work d(*al ^ 
mainly with (jiiestions of regulations, rules ami juihlic.itioiis of 
gcmeral tc-chnical interest*, llic- tests are- probably what have* hioughl- 
the committee into prominence and given it an intern.itional re^ 
putation They are not only tlie reccigmzed ' fire • tc*stf. of (ireat 
Hritam, but they rank as univcisnl stauflaid tests for the whole of 
the Civilized world, and Amencans, just as much as Danes, (Germans 
or Austrians, pride themvclvc's whc'n some jircjdnct of tlieit countiv 
lias passed the official jirocedure of a test by the comniilf((' d hr 
reports of the tests, whicli state facts only without giving criticisms 
or recommendations, arc much appreciated by all wlio have thr 
control of public works or the specification of apjdianccs The 
committee does not limit itself solely to testing jiropru t<iry forms 
of construction or appliances, but has a nnnibcr ol tests quite cipial 
to the propnetary tests -of articles in general use Tlie ordinary 
concrete floor or the ordinary wooden joist floor protectecl by asbestos 
boards or slag wcxdI receives as much attention as a patent floor : 


^ In the United States a special officer called a “ fiic-marslial ' 
has for some time been allocated to this work m many cities, and m 
1804 state fire-marshals were authorized in Massachusetts and m 
Maryland, this example being followed by Ohio (loon), Tonne cticut 
(looi), and Washington (1002) ; and m other states laws have been 
passed making official inquiry compulsory. In England the question 
lias In en mooted whether coroners, even where no death has occurred, 
should hold similar inquiries, but though this has been clone in recent 
years m the City of London no regular system exists. 
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and similarly t.ic oidinaiy everyday hydrant receives erjual attention 
with the patent hydrant, oi ordinary bucket of water with the special 
hre extinguibher. Ihe door tests of the committee, wdiich cover 
some thirty different types of doors, deal with no less than twenty 
virdinary wooden doors that can be made by any ordinary builder 
or cabinet-maker. These so-called non-proprietary tests arc made 
at the expense of the general funds of the committee, whilst for the 
piopi rotary tests the owners have to pay about two- thirds of the 
expenses incurred m the form of a testing fee The expenses incurred 
in a test, of course, not only compiise the actual testing operation of 
testing, but also the expense of producing the report, whicli is always 
a veiy highly finished publication with excellent blocks The ex- 
pense inclined also int hides the establishment exp<‘nses of the testing 
station at Regent's I*ark. 

The British Fire Prevention Committee organized the great Fire 
Exhibition and International Fire Congicss of London m 1003, in 
l>oth of which it enjoyed the support and assistance of tlie National 
Fire Bngades Union and th(‘ Association of J^rofessional Fin* Chiefs. 
It from time to time despatches special commissions to the continent 
of Kurojie, and these visits arc follow'(‘d by the issue of official reports, 
well illustrated, presenting the apjiliances, rules and methods of the 
countries visited, and serving as most useful reference publications. 

Taken generally, the whole of the w'Oik of the committee, both 
in respect of scientific investigations and jiropagandism, has been 
most beneficial Fire waste has been materially reduced, regardless 
of the fact of the gn-ater hre hazaids and ihe cvcr-grow'ing amount 
of piopeity. In (Liat Britain alone the sum saved m fire wastage 
annually is about This gieat annual saving has beim 

obtained at an expend it me in research w’ork, as far as the British 
Fire I’levention Committee is concerned, of about ,^23,000, of which 
more than hall was piovided by the membeiship in voluntary 
contributions 01 subscnjitions 

'Iheie Is no Minilai institution anywdiere in the W’oild, although 
several goMrnment laboratones occasionally undertake fin* tests, 
notably tlie (iross Licht<‘rfelfle labuiatory near Btilm, and several 
insurance corporations have ti'sting jilauts, notably the American 
Fndeiwnleis at Chicago The efforts at rese.vrch work outside 
Gitat Biitain haM , howi'xer, been spasmodic and in no wavcomiiare 
with the systematic senes of inquiries conducted without any 
substantial state aid m I^ondon 

Dtstribuiton oj Losses , — Property destroyed by fire is practi- 
cally an absolute loss. This loss may actually only affect the 
owner, or it may be distributed among a numiier of people, who 
are taxed for it in the lorm of a contribution to their national 
or local fire fund, a share in some mutual insurance ring,” 
or the more usual insurance companies’ premium. In the first 
two cases some expenses havx also to be met in connexion with 
the management ot the fund, “ tariff ” organization, or “ ring.” 
In the last case, not only the exfienses of management have to 
be covered, but also the costs incurred in running the insurance 
enterprise as such, and then a further amount for division amongst 
those who share the risk of the \enturc— namely, the insurance 
company’s shareholders. 

Tt IS well to distinguish betw^een loss and mere expenditure 
The sinking fund ol Uic laige property owiict should co\cr a loss 
with a minimum extia expense, msuranci* m an cxtia\ agantly 
managed comjiany paying laige dividends will cover a loss, but 
with an unnecessarily latge extr.i outlay In every case the loss 
lemains, and as propel ty may alw'ays be considered part of the 
community, the jitovince or nation, as the case may be, suffers. 
It IS always in the interest of a nation to minimize its national losses, 
no maltci whether they fall on one mdi\ idual’s shoulders or on many, 
and vNhether such losses aie good for certain tiades or not With a 
suitable system of fire jirolcction it is possible to bring these losses 
to a niinmium, but this minimum would jirobably only lie reached by 
an extia expense, which would fall heavier on the insureis’ pockets 
in the form of municiiial rates than the higher jiremium for the 
greater risk A piactical minimum is all that can be attempted, 
and that practical minimum varies according to circumstances. 

Practic.d protection must mean smaller annual insurance dues, 
and the actual extia cost of this protection should be .something less 
than the saving off these dues Then not only has the nation a 
smaller dead loss, but the ownei also has a smaller annual ex- 
penditure for his combined contributions tow-ard the losses, the 
management of his insurance, and the protective measures. Where 
thcie IS mutual insurance or municipal insuiance m its best 
sense, the losses by lire and the costs of the protection arc often 
booked in one account, and the better protection np to a certain 
point should mean a smaller individual annual share. Where there 
is company insurance llie municipal rates arc increased to cover the 
cost ot extra piotection, while a proportionate decrease Is expected 
m the insurance premiums. Competition and public opinion 
generally impose this decrease of the insurance rates as soon as there 
is a greater immunitv from fire. Where the insurance companies 
are well managed and the shareholders are satisfied with reasonable 
dividends, practical piotection can be said to find favour with all 
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concerned, but if the protection i> arranged for and the companies 
do not moderate their charges accordingly, the reverse is the case 

The position of insurance companies subset ibing tow’ards the 
maintenance of a fire brigade should here be referred to, as there is 
considerable misunderstanding on the subject The argument whicli 
municipalities or fire brigade organizations often use is to the effect 
that the insurance companies derive all the profit from a good fire 
SOI vice, and should contribute tow’ards its cost. Where jiropcrly 
managed companies have the business, a better fire service, however, 
means a smaller premium to the ratepayer. If the ratepayer has 
to pay for extra protection m the form of an increased municipal 
late, or m the form of an increased premium raised to meet the 
contribution levied, this is simply juggling w'lth figures. 

Cost , — As to the cost of a practical svstem of fire protection, 
better and safer building fiom the fire point of view means 
better and more valuable structures of longer life from the 
economic aspect. Such better and safer constructional work 
pays for itself and cannot be considered in the light of an extra 
tax on the building owner. The compilation and administration 
of the fire protective clauses in a Building Act would be attended 
to by the same executive authorities as would in any case 
superintend general structural matters, and the additional 
work would at the most reijuire some increased clerical aid. 
If the execution of the fire survey regulations were delegated 
to the same authority there would again simply be some extra 
clerical aid to pay for, and the salaries of perhaps a few extra 
surveyors. To make the inspections thoroughly efficient, it has 
been found adv isable in several instances to form parties of three 
for the rounds. The second man would, in this case, be a fire 
bngade officer, and the third probably a master chimney-sw'ecp, 
who would have to receive a special retaining fee. 

The cost of the public training referred to would be small, 
as the elementary part would simply be included in the school- 
master’s w'ork, and the Press matters could he easily managed 
in the fire brigade office. Pa>mcnts would have only to be made 
for adveitiscments, sucli as the official warnings, lists for fire- 
call points, Ac., and j)erhaps fur the publication of semi-official 
hints. Self-help, as far as inspection and drills for amateurs 
arc concerned, would be under the control of the fire brigade. 
Tliere would, however, be an extra expense for the purchase 
and maintenance of the stiect first-aid appliances referred to. 

The ijiost expensive items in the system of fire protection 
undoubtedly come under the headings ” iMre-Call ” and ” Fire 
Brigade.” As to the former, there arc a number of cities where 
the cost is modified by having the wliule of the electrical service 
for the j>oIice force, the ambulance and fire brigade, managed by 
a separate department. The same wires call up each of these 
services, and, as the same staff attend to their maintenance, 
the fire protection of a city need only be debited with perhaps 
a third of the outlay it would occasion if managed independently. 
Tlie combined system has also the great advantage of facilitating 
the mutual working of the different services in case of an emer- 
gency. The indicators which have been referred to involve an 
outlay; but Iierc again, if the three services vNork together, 
the expenses on the count of fire protection can be lessened. 
The money rewards given in some cities to the individuals who 
first call the fire-engines may liecome a heavy item. Their 
utility is doubtful, and they have formed an inducement lor 
arson. 

As to the outlay on fiic brigade establishment, a strong 
active force should be prov ideil, supported by efficient rescrv’cs. 
The latter should Lhj as inexpensive as possible, but should at 
least constitute a part-paid and disciplined body which could 
be easily called in for emergencies. Fire brigade budgets cannot 
allow for an active force being ready for such coincidences as an 
unusual number of large fires starting simultaneously, but they 
must allow for an ample strength always being forthcoming 
for the OI dinary emergencies, and this with all due con.sideration 
for men’s rest and possible sickness. An undermanned fire 
brigade is an anomaly which is generally fatal, not only to the 
property owmer, but also to the whole efficiency and esprit of 
the force. The budget must also allow for an attractive rate of 
pay, as the profession is one which requires men who have a 
maximum of the sterling qualities which we look for in the pick 
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of a nation. It must also not be forgotten that the fire service 
is one of the few where a system of pensions is the only fair way 
of recognizing the risks of limb and healthy and at the same time 
securing that stability in which practical experience freon long 
service is so essential a factor. The budget must allow for an 
ample reserve of appliances. 

Whether or not a fire brigade should be so strong as to permit 
of its having <a separate section for salvage corps purposes 
depends on Circumstances. Economically a salvage corps is 
required, a.nd should be patt and parcel of the municipal brigade 
and organized on the same lines with a reserve, no matter 
whether the insurance of the locality be managed by the authori- 
ties or by companies. If a corps is necessary, it matters little 
whether it be paid for out of premiums or out of rates. 

Of further expenses which have to be considered, 'there are 
items for fire research and fire inquest. If managed economically, 
due confidence being placed in the opinions of the fire officers 
and Surveyors, there is no reason why the outlay should be great. 
The statistical work would only recpiire some clerical aid. Where 
special coroners are retained for criminal cases some extra money 
will of course be required ; but even here the costs need not be 
excessive, as there are many retired fire brigade officers and fire 
surx^cyors who are well suited for the work, and would be satisfied 
with a small emolument. 

As to the Cost of the water supply, there are but few places 
where special fire high-pressure mains are laid on m the interests 
of fire protection. As a rule the costs which are debited to the 
heading ** Fire Protection ” have simply to cover the maintenance 
of hydrants and tablets, or at the most the cost of the water 
actually used for fire-extinguishing purposes. Sometimes the 
cost of hydrants is shared with the scavenging department or 
the commission of sewers, which also have the use of them. 
Where the pro^’ision of water and h\'drants falls to a private 
water company, the property owners wmII be paying their share 
for them, indirectly, in the form of water rates. 

The protective measures referred to w'ill serve both for life- 
saving and for the protection of property. It should be re- 
membered that a good staircase and a ladder are often as useful 
for the manoeuvring of the firemen as for life-saving purposes, 
and that they are practicallv as essential for the saving of pro- 
perty as for saving life. No distinction need be made between 
the two ri^ks when speaking of fire protection in general ; but as 
the safety of the most valueless life is generally classed higher 
than that of the most valuable property, it may be well to give 
life-saving the first place when alluding to the two separately. 

Criminal fire-raising only prevails where the fire-protective 
system is defective. With good construction and a fire survey, 
the quick arrival of the firemen, and careful inquests, the risks 
of detection arc as a rule far too great to encourage its growth. 

Sumn^ of Life — Under ** Fire Prevention ” special require- 
ments in the Building Act can greatly influence the safety of life 
by requiring practical exits and sufficient Staircase accommoda- 
tion. The risks in theatres and assembly halls require separate 
legislation. In ordinary Structures no inmate of a building 
shooild be more than sixty feet away from a staircase, and 
preferably there should be two staircases at his disposal in the 
event of one being blocked. Generally, attention is only given 
to the construction of staircases ; but it must be pointed out that 
their ventilation is equally important. Smoke is even a greater 
danger than fire, and may hamper the helpers terribly. The 
possibility of opening a window has saved many a life. 

Safety of Property . — As far as the protection of property 
is concerned, the prevention of outbreaks can be influenced by 
the careful construction of flues, hearths, stoves, and in certain 
classes of ^buildings by the construction of floors and ceilings, 
the arrangetnent of skylights, shutters and lightning conductofs. 
Then comes the prevention of the fire spreading, first, by the 
division df risks, and secondly, by the materials used in con- 
struction. 

The legislator’s first^ambition must be to prevent a fire in one 
house frotti spreading to another, and a stranger’s propei*ty, 
'SoKto'say, from being endangered. This is quite possible, given 


good party walls carried well over the roof to a height regulated 
by the nature of the risk, the provision of the shutters to windows 
•where necessary, and the use of fire-resisting glass. Again, a 
thoroughly good roof — or still better, a fire-resiSting attic floor 
-—can do much. If the locality has a fire brigade and the force 
is efficiently handled, “ spreads ” from one house to another 
should never occur. Narrow thoroughfares and courts are, 
however, a source of danger which may baffle all efforts to 
localize a fire. This should be remembered by those responsible 
for Street improvements. 

The division of a building or large “ risk ” into a number 
of minor ones is only possible to <a certain extent. There is no 
'need to spend enormous sums to make each of the minor “ risks ’’ 
impregnable. The desire should be simply to try to retard the 
spread for a certain limited time after the flames have really 
taken hold of the contents. In those minutes most fires will 
have been discovered, and, where there is an efficient fire- 
extinguishing establishment, a siiflicicnt number of firemen can 
bp on the spot to localize the outbreak and prevent the con- 
flagration from becoming a big one. In the drawing-room of an 
ordinary well-built house, for example, if the joists are strong 
and the boards grooved, if some light pugging be used and the 
plastering properly done, if the doors are made well-fitting and 
fairly strong, a very considerable amount of furniture and fittings 
can remain well alight for half an hour before there is a spread. 
In a warehouse or factory “ risk ” the same holds good. With 
well-built wooden floors, thickly pugged, and the ceilings perhaps 
run on wire netting or on metal instead of on laths, with ordinary 
double leclged doors safely hung, at the most perhaps lined with 
sheet iron or asbestos cloth, a very stiff blaze can be imprisoned 
fo>* a considciablc time. Many of the recent forms of “ patent ” 
flooring are c\cc(‘dingly useful for the division of “ risks,” and 
with their aid a fire can be limited to an individual storey of a 
building, hut it should not be forgotten that cvxn the best of 
flouring is useless if earned by unprotected iron girders suppoited, 
say, by some light framing or weak partition. The general 
mistake made in using expensive iron and concrete construction 
IS the tendency to allow some breach to be made (for lifts, 
shafting, &c.), through which the fire spreads, or to forget that 
the protection of the supports and girder-work requires most 
careful attention. 

Of the various systems of patent ” flooring, as a rule the 
simpler forms are the more satisfactory. It should, however, 
always be remembered that any specific form of flooring alone 
does not prevent a fire breaking from one “ risk ” to another. 
They should go hand in hand with general good construction, 
and naked ironwork must he non-existent. Some of the modern 
fire-resisting floors are too expensive to permit their introduction 
for fire protection alone. In considering their introduction, the 
general advantages which they afford as to spans, thickness, 
general stability, should be taken into account. A practical 
installation of floors, partitions, doors, &c., should, first, not 
increase the cost of a building more than 5 %, and secondly 
should add to the general value of the structure by giving it a 
more substaritial character. 

The danger of lift wells, skylights and shaft openings should 
not be forgotten. The last should be as small as possible, well 
armed with shutters, the skylights should have fire-resisting 
glass, and the lifts not only vertical doors, but also horizontal 
flaps, cutting up the well into sections. The question of light 
partitions must also not be neglected. 

Division of “ risks,” common-sense construction, and proper 
staircase accommodation are really all that fire protection 
requires, and where the special Building Act dauses have been 
kept within the lines indicated, there has been little friction and 
discontent. It is only as a rule when the authorities are eccentric 
in their demands that the building owner considers himself 
harassed by protective measures. 

Fire survey regulations should mainly aim at preventing the 
actual outbreak of fire. In certain classes of risks fire survey 
can also increase the personal safety of the inmates and lessen 
the possibility of' a fire spreading. The provision Of fire-escapes 
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or ladders, and a regular inspection of their efficiency, ^ill do 
much. The exfiCfnination of a rusty door-catch may save a 
building. The actual preventive work of the surveyor will, 
however, mostly consist in warning property owners against 
temporary stoves standing on ordinary floor boards, sooty 

chimneys, badly hung lamps, dangerous burners and gas ; 

brackets fixed in risky positions. Self-help Will be greatly ; 
facilitated by the judicious arrangement of firc-extinguishing 1 
gear, and a like inspection of its cfiiciency. Hydrants and I 

cocks must not rust, nor must the hose get so stiff that the water ] 

cannot pass through it, or sprinklers choked. Hand pumps and 1 
jmils must always stand ready filled. One of the greatest errors 
generally made in distributing such apparatus is disregard of I 
the fact that the amateur likes to ha\e an easy retreat if his j 
efforts are unsuccessful, and if this is not the case, he may not, j 
perhaps, use the gear at all. 

With regard to regulations governing “ special risks/* so far 
as the safety of the public in theatres and public assembly halls 
IS concerned, attention should be chiefly given to the exits. 
Spread of fire, and e\en its outbreak, are secondary considera- 
tions. A panic caused by the suspicion of a fire can be quite 
as fatal as that caused by the actual start of a conflagration. | 
In the storage of petroleum m shops, direct communication ' 
should be prevented between the shop or cellar and the main * 
staircase or the living rooms. The sale of dangerous lamps and 1 
burners should be prohibited. | 

Ftre-reu^iing Maienah, — One of the greatest misnomers ' 
in connexion with fire prevention was originally the description ! 
of certain materials and systems of construction as l 3 eing “ fire- : 
proof.” This has seriously affected the development of the , 
movement towards fire prevention, for, having regard 'to the fart j 
that nothing described as “ fire-proof ” could be fire-proof in ; 
the true sense, confidence was lost in everything so described, j 
and in fact everything desi nbed as fire-proof ” came to lie • 
looked on with suspicion. In order to decrease this .suspicion ' 
and obtain a better understanding on the subject, the Jnt(‘r- ! 
national Fire Prevention Congress of London in 1903, at which 
some 800 representatives ot government departments and , 
municipalities were present, discussed this matter at considerable 
length, and they arrived at conclusions which, in consideration 
of their importance in aflecUng the whole development of flre- 
resisting constriu tion, are published below. It is the classifica- 
tion of fire resistance adopted by this congress in 1903 that has ! 
been utilized by all concerned throughout the British empire, { 
and in numerous other countries, since that date. j 

The resolutions adopted by the congress embodied the re- I 
commendations contained in the following statement issued hy ' 
the British Fire Prevention Committee : — I 

The executive of tlic BiiUsh Fire Prevention Comirlittre having i 
given their careful consideration to the common misuse of the term j 


fire-proof,” now indiscnmmately and often most unsuitably 
applied to many building irratrriah and systems 'of bmlding con- 
struction in use m Great Britain, have come to the conclusion 'that 
the avoidance of this term m general business, technical, and legis- 
lative vocabulary is essential 

The eixccutiNc consider the term ” fire-rcsisting ” more applicable 
for general use, anti tliat it more coriectly describes the vaf>ing 
qualities of different matmals and -systems 'of construction intended 
to resist the effect of fire for sfiorter or longer periods, at high or low 
temp< talures, as the case may be, and they advocate the general 
adoption of this term nv place of fire-proof.” 

I'urthtr, the executive, fully rcali/.iiig the gr( at variations m the 
fire-resistmg qualities of materials and systems of constructio , 
considei tliat the public, the pro|e^ions concerned, and like\\i>L 
the authoiities contiolling building operations, should clearly dis- 
criminate between the amount of protection obtainable or, in ifact, 
requisite for dilfcrent Glass«s ol property Tor , the cil' 

warehouse filled with highly inflammable goods of great wei/ht 
recjuircs veiy diflerent piotection iioin the tenement house of li e 
suburbs. 

Ihe executive are desirous of discriminating between fire-resi^t 
materials and systems of constiuction atioiding temporary protcctiui , 
partial protection, and full i>rote(itioii*agamst. fire, and to clas'^ify aU 
building materials and systems of construction under these thr(‘( 
ln‘a<lings The exact and d< Amte limit of these thref* classes is Ixiscd 
on the experience obtained from numerous investigations and ’tests, 
combineti witli the experience obtained from actual fires, and after 
due consideration of the limitations of building practice and the 
qu(‘stion of cost 

The evecutne’s minimum requirements of firc-resistance f(,r 
building materials or s\ stems of construction will be seen lioin liu 
Btantlard tabks appended for - 

I Fire-iesisting floors ami ceilingj>, 

II Fiie-ri‘sistmg partitions, 

III Fire-rcsisting doors, 

but they could be popularly’ summarized as follow’s * — 

(rt) That teinpoiary 'protiatum implies resistance against fire 
for at hast three tpiarters of an lioiir. 

(/d That parti.il protection implies resistance against a fierce fire 
for at least one houi and a h.df 

(/>) 'fhat full protecliun jm])]u's resistance against a fierce fire 
for at l(*<ist two hours and a halt 

The conditions uiukr this resnstartco sfiould be obtainalile, tht‘ 
actual minimum tempeiatures, thickness, questions of load, -and 
11 k application of water can be appreciated from the annexed tiibles 
bv all Uchnicallv interested, but for the popular disciimmalion 
which the ex'ecuti\e are desirous of encouraging— the time standard 
alone should snilice 

It is (^esirable that the^e standards become the universal Standards 
in this country, on the contmuit and m the United States, so that 
the same stamlaidizatioii ma> in future be common to all countries, 
and tlie preliminary arrangements for this universal standardization 
are already m hand. 

Fire Combaiuig.—Xs to self-help, complication must always 
be av uidcd. The amateur fireman must be drilled on the simplest 
lines. One thing which must be instilled into him is not to 
waste water — a sure sign of lack of training. Of course the drills 
must be on the same lines as those of the local brigade, and on 
no account should other gear be used for self-help than is general!) 


StandaH Table for Fire-tesisiiHg Floors aiid Ceilings. 


Classification« 

1 

j Sub-Class, 

‘Duration 
of Test. 
At Least 

Minimum 

Temperature. 

Load per 
Superhci.il 
Foot 

Distributed 
(per Sq Metre) 

Minimum 

Superficial 

Aiea 

under Test, 

Mmunuin 
Time lor 
Application 
of Waft r 
under Press 

Temporary Protoction . w, «•«.•.— « "l 

1 Class A 

45 mms. 

1 500® F. 
(815.5“ C) 

Optional , , 

^ (9-290 SI] m ) 

2 mms. 

Class B 

1 

60 mins. 

1500“ F. 
{ 8 « 5 - 5 ‘’C.) 

Optional , , 

^ (185^0 sq m.) 

2 mms. 

Fartial Brotection •AnM»*uMK*'scxaL«iwa«> • ” 

Class A 

90 mins. 1 

1800° F. 1 
(981-2“ e.) 1 

Tiz ’lb TOO sq ft. 

(546*852 kg.) (o'iqo sej m ) 

2 nun**. 

1 

Class B 

1 20 mins. ! 

1800° F. 
(982*2® C ) 

168 lb 200 sq. ft. 

(82o27Skg) (18 5S0 sq m) 

1 2 mms. 

r 

Full Protection .. | 

Class A 

150 mins. 

i 3 oo® F. 
(<j82*2°C) 

224 It 1 loo S<1 ft ! ^ 

(10*^ V70O kg.) 1 (<)»'2t^o sej ni.) 1 • 

QassB 

j 

-240 mms. j 

1800® F. * 280 lb * 200 sq. ft. 

( 982 * 2 ® C) I (I307*i3okg) (tS-^Sosqm) 

5 mms. 


=lulogiaramc. 
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Classification. 

Sub-class. 

Duration 
of Test. 
At Least 

Minimum 

Temperature. 

Thickness of 
Material. 

Minimum 

Superficial 

An-a 

under Test. 

Minimum 
Time for 
Application 
ot Water 
under Press. 

Temporary Protection . . , . 

Class A 

45 mins. 

1500° F. 
(815-5“ C.) 

2 in. and under 
(*051 m.) 

80 S(|. ft. 

(7-4^2 sq m) 

2 mins. 

Class 13 

00 mms. 

T 500° F. 

(8 i5 -5“C.) 

Optional 

80 sq. tt 
(7-452 sq. m ) 

2 mms. 

Partial Protection . . . , . -| 

1 Class A 

1 

90 mins. 

F. 

(982-2° C) 

2 Jin and under 
(•003 m ) 

80 sq ft. 
(7-432 sq. m ) 

2 mms. 

! Class H 

i 

120 inms. 

1800° F. 
(982-2° C) 

Optional 

80 sq ft 
(7-432 sq m ) 

2 mms. 

Full Protection 

1 

i Class A 

! 

150 mms. 

1800° F. 
(982-2° C) 

2j III and under 
( 0O3 m ) 

80 .sq It. 
(7-432 MJ 111 ) 

2 mms. 

Class B 

1 

240 mms. 

1800° F. 
(982-2° C) 

Optional 

80 sq ft. 
(7-4^2 sq m) 

5 mms. j 

1 

Standard Table for Fire-restsinig Single Doors^ with or without Frames. 

Classification. 

Sub-class. 

Duration 
of 'l est. 
At Least 

Minimum 

Temperature. 

Thickness of 
Material. 

Minimum 

Superficial 

Alt (1 

under lest. 

Minimum 
lime lor 
Ap])lication 
of Water 
undei Press. 

Temporary Protection . . . . 

Class A 

45 mills 

1500° F 
(815-5“ C) 

z m and under 
(-051 in.) 

20 sn ft 1 

(1-858 sq m.) 1 2 mms. 

Class R 

1 

60 mills. 

1500- F. 
(815-5'’ C.) 

Optional 

20 sq ft 1 

(1-858 iq.m) 

Partial I'rotection . j . . . . -j 

j Class A 

90 mms. 

1800- K. 
(082 -2“ C.) 

m and under 
(-063 m ) 

20 sn ft 

(1-8588(1 ni.) 1 2 

Class B 

120 mms 

1800° F. 
(982-2° C ) 

Optional 

20 sq ft 
(i 858 stj m ) 

2 mms. 

Full Protection . .-| 

Class A 

150 mms 

iSiMi” F 
(982-2-’ (•) 

i in and under 
( 018 m ) 

(z-lLT/ ni.) 1 

Class B 

240 mms. 

1800° F. 
(982-2° C.) 

Optional 

25 .sq ft 
(2-322 sq. m ) 

5 mins« 


customary in that force. When volunteers and regulars work 
together, the former should always remember that the paid 
force are experts, though the regulars must never have that 
contempt for volunteer work so often noticeable. Volunteers 
are often men who are probably experts in some other vocation 
outside fire-fighting, and have not had the opportunities which 
a professional fire-fighter has had. 

Transmission of Fire-Calls , — There are several methods of 
transmitting the message of a fire-call. The simplest is, of 
course, to run direct to the nearest fire-station ; but this is only 
possible where the distance is short. In one or two cities, how- 
ever, the number of fire-stations is so great that they are very 
close to one another, and hence “ direct ” calls are generally 
recorded. 

Then comes the system of special messengers.' The fire is 
reported at some public office, police-station or guard-room, 
where there arc always runners ready to start off to the nearest 
fire-station. The special runner is here practically a makeshift 
for the more modern telegraph or telephone line, and it is believed 
that the only city in which this system is employed is one where 
the unsettled political atmosphere has compelled the authorities 
to prohibit the construction of any telegraph lines other than 
those for the use of the general postal service. Similar messenger 
services have, however, also been introduced in connexion with 
the telegraphic signalling system. Private enterprises known 
as “ general messenger or “ call-boy ’’ services, which are 
organized for business purposes, have the advantage of including 
t he fire-call and the police-call. In the same way that a cab can 
be signalled, a call may come for a fire-engine, and the ever-ready 1 


runner makes off to the fire-station instead of to the cab rank. 
As a rule, these messenger oTiccs are near the fire-station. The 
combination is rather a curious one, as it embraces the most 
advanced notions of giving every risk its own fire-call, and 
the somewhat ancient one of the special runner. 

Another system for facilitating the fire-call relics entirely 
on the public telephone system, the terms of subscription to 
which may compel holders to forward fire messages if required 
to do so. This system allows for such development as the 
payment of retaining fees to porters in public and other buildings 
which have a night service, on condition that the firc-call .shall 
be promptly despatched. The telephones are, perhaps, even 
provided free, if they are not forthcoming ; but it should lx‘ 
remembered that the service always goes through a general 
telephone exchange, which is, of course, open day and night. 

In the special telephone line system special wires are laid 
from buildings which are practically open all the year round 
direct to their nearest fire-stations, and some payment is again 
made for prompt attention. Sometimes the telegraph takes 
the place of the telephone, but this requires the porter or attend- 
ant to be specially trained to the work. To simplify matters, 
the buildings arc sometimes provided with automatic fire-calls 
instead of telephones ; but the principle of the system remains 
the same. In districts where there are few public offices, the 
list of buildings at which messages can be handed in has been 
frequently augmented by a set of bakeries or apothecaries’ shops, 
where night service is not imustral. • 

What may be termed semi-public street alarms come next. 

I Automatic fire-calls are put up in the street, but their handles 
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are under lock and key, and the keys are distributed only among 
policemen, watchmen or householders, and the messages can, 
therefore, only be given by persons known to the authorities. 

The public automatic street-call is the simplest system next 
to the direct message. Private automatic fire-calls or telephones 
can be laid on from dangerous risks, and there has even been an 
instance where an attempt was made to give every householder 
a private fire-call. This system is, however, unfortunately 
too extreme for the municipal purse. If in connexion with 
some other paying enterprise, as in the case of the messenger 
services referred to, it would be a different matter, though it 
should also not be forgotten that too great a number of call 
points means a probable repetition of signals of the same fire, 
and a risk of too many sections of the fire brigade being on the 
road to it. 

Besides these forms of “ call,” there is also the private alarm. 
Dangerous buildings are frequently provided with telephones, 
alarm-posts, or even automatic temperature indicators, by which 
a call can be given direct from the “risk” involved. 

Call points should be not only conspicuous, but also in most 
frequented positions. Possibly, m some towns, a point in front 
of a church would be the best ; in others, the front of a public- 
house. It should always be remembered that every facility 
should be given to enable as many people as possible to know 
the whereabouts of the call points without any distinct effort 
on their part. Red paint may make a call pillar conspicuous 
by day, and a coloured lamp by night. 

As to the indication of call points, a plate on every letter-box 
stating the position of the nearest call-point is perhaps one of the 
best methods. The letter-box is one of the instruments most 
in use in a modern city, and hence the plate is read by many. 
In an oriental town the public fountain would, however, take 
the place of the letter-box. Plates put up inside every front 
door are somewhat extreme measures. In one city red darts 
are painted on the glass of every street lamp, indicating the 
direction to be taken to find a street alarm. This sign, however, 
has the disadvantage of requiring a previous knowledge of its 
meaning, and is generally useless to a stranger in the town. 

Rewards jiaid to messengers vary from one shilling to half a 
sovereign. In some places every call is rewarded — even those 
to chimney fires — and this often results in an abuse of the 
privilege. Rogues light fires on the top of a chimney and then 
run to call the engines. If a reward be given, a limitation 
should be made. In one town no relation or employe of the 
owner receives a reward. In other cities no rewards are given 
for calls to a fire in a dust-bin or a chimney. 

No true fireman would be annoyed at a false alarm given by 
mistake. The possibility of a fire, or the suspicion of one, is 
a bona fide reason for a call which should not be discouraged. 
Malicious alarms should, however, be treated with the utmost 
rigour, as the absence of firemen from their stations always means 
an extra risk to life and property. Combined “ l)’nch law ” 
and imprisonment has generally been adopted with good effect. 
The rascal should first be put when caught over the pole of the 
engine and thrashed with a broad fireman’s belt, and after that 
handed to the police. 

The fire-call should, if possible, also be so constructed as to 
facilitate intercommunication between the scene of a fire and the 
headquarters of the fire brigade. Where the runner is employed 
or the telephone is used no special arrangements are required, 
but where the telegraph or automatic call point has been intro- 
duced, the apparatus must be adapted for this contingency. 
At some automatic fire-call points a few^ signals can be given, at 
others a telegraphic or telephonic transmitter can be applied. 
Much valuable lime may be saved in this way when more assist- 
ance is required. 

Fire Brigades . — The organization of fire brigades varies 
greatly. There are brigades where officers and men arc practi- 
cally constantly ready to attend a fire, and others where they 
are ready on alternate days, tw'o days out of every three, or three 
days out of every four, and the off day is entirely their own, 
or at the most, only partially used by the authorities for some 
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light work. The men off duty are only expected to attend a fire 
if there is a great emergency, the brigade being strong enough 
without them for ordinary eventualities. Both systems can be 
worked with or without part-paid or volunteer service, which 
would be only called out for great calamities. They could be 
organized as a practically independent reserve force, or the 
reserve men might be attached to sections of the regulars and 
mixed with them when the occasion arises. The reserves can 
consist either of retired firemen who have a few regular drills, 
or of amateurs who go through a special course of training, and 
have some series of drills at intervals, with preferably a short 
spell of service every year with the regulars. For the regulars, 
forty-eight hours on duty to every twenty-four off has given the 
most satisfactory results. 

The division of the active force may be on a system of a number 
of small parties of twos and threes backed by one or more strong 
bodies. Another system allows for subdivision into sections of 
equal strength, ranging from parties of, say, five men with a 
non-commissioned officer to thirty non-commissioned officers 
and men with an officer. The force can, of course, also simply 
be divided up into parties or sections of different strengths not 
governed by a system of military units. The sections either can 
work independently, as units, simply governed by one central 
authority, or there can be a grouping of the units into minor 
or major bodies or districts, each duly officered, and as a whole 
individually responsible to headquarters. 

The officers may be all taken from the ranks, or they may 
be “ officers and gentlemen ” in the military sense, or have only 
temporarily done work with the rank and file when in training. 
There could also be a combination of these two systems. Only 
the captain and deputy-captain might be officers in the military 
sense, the sections or di\ isions being officered by “ non-coms.” 
Some cities have an officer to every thirty “ non-coms ” and men, 
whilst others put a division of as many as two hundred under 
a fireman who has risen from the ranks. Where protection is 
treated as a science, and wffiere those in charge of a brigade have 
really to act as advisers to their employers, officers in the militar>' 
sense have been found essential. They have also been found 
advantageous where their scope is limited to fire extinguishing. 
The prestige of the fire service has been raised everywhere where 
the officers, besides being fire experts, are educated men of 
social standing. There are cities where the officers of the fire 
brigade are in every way recognized as ecjual to army or navy 
men, their social position U the same, and their mess fulfils the 
same functions as a regimental mess. The fire brigade officer 
is recognized at court, and there is no ceremonial without him. 
On the other hand, there are also cities wuth brigades several 
hundred strong where the captain’s social standing is beneath 
that of a petty officer or colour-sergeant. As to the primary 
training of a fire brigade officer, the best men have generally 
had some experience in another profession, such as the army, the 
navy, or the architectural and engineering professions, previous 
to their entering the fire service. Some brigades recruit from 
army officers only, and preferably from the engineers or artillery 
regiments ; others recruit from among architects and engineers, 
subject to their having at least had some military experience 
in the reserve forces or the volunteers. Some cities only take 
engineers or architects, and make a point of it that they should 
have no pre\ ious military experience. Some previous experience 
in the handling of men is essential. 

As to the men, there are cities where only trained soldiers are 
taken as firemen ; others where the engines are manned by 
sailors. In some towns the building trades supply the recruits ; 
in others, all trades arc cither discriminately or indiscriminately 
represented. A combination from the army or navy on the one 
side and the building trades on the other is most satisfactory. 
The knowledge of building construction in the ranks stands the 
force in good stead, and has often saved both lives and pro}>erty. 
Where a brigade can boast of a few men of each important t rade, 
much money has been saved the ratepayers by the men doing 
their own repairs and refitting, but the number of men from 
sedentary trades should not be excessive. Where there are only 
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one trade or calling, there is often too great a tendency 
to one-sidedness, and a great amount of prejndice. 

Physical strength and perfect constitution are requisite for 
both officers and men. As to the heiglit of the men, small, wiry 
men are very useful. First-class eyes, ears and nose are neces- 
sary, also a good memory. Fat men are entirely out of place in 
a brigade, aiKl should he transferred to some other service if 
the fatness l>e developed during their engagement with a brigade. 
Many brigades talce only single men, non-coms and officers 
only being allowed to marry. There are many brigades where 
twenty-two and forty are the limits of age for the privates, fifty 
for the ** non-coms,” and sixty for tlie officers. 

As to the equipment, there are brigades which have all their 
sections or units provided with practically the same gear ; 
others where each unit has a double or treble set, one of which 
is used according to circumstances. Tlie section may have a 
manual engine, a steamer and a ladder truck at its disposal, 
and may turn out with either. There are towns where the units 
are differently equipped, and steamer or manual sections called 
out, as the case may be. In a few extreme cases, where the 
sections are very strong, they may be equipped wuth a set of 
engines and trucks, and the unit, m every case, turns out complete 
with (say) a chemical engine, a steamer iind a horsed escape. 
The contrast to this w’lll be found in the small parties of twos 
or threes, whose turn-out would only consist of a small hose 
trolley or an escape. Of course, there arc all kinds of combina- 
tions, the most important of which allows a section to ha\e 
one or more independent subsections. Though practically 
belonging to the “ unit,” the subsections work independently 
in charge of a certain gear. This may be a hose-reel, a long 
ladder, or a smoke helmet, according to circumstances. The 
subsections may act as outposts or simply as specialist parties, 
which are only called out for particular work. 

As for the housing of the units or sections, simple street 
stations are provided for the small parties referred to. In a few 
cases two small parties arc housed under the same roof. I'he 
large bodies that back them are generally quartered together 
in extensive barracks, from which any number of engines and 
men can be turned out according to the nature of the call. Then 
there are cities where every section has its own well-built station ; 
others where one or two sections are housed together, according 
to circumstances, and perhaps as many as half a dozen located 
at headcjuarters. If groups are formed, the headquarters of the 
group or district has, perhaps, two sections, while each of the 
other stations has only one. The general headquarters may be 
the central station of a district at the same time. The actual 
working of the district headquarters would, however, then be 
kept separate from tlie working of the headquarters staff. The 
latter would, perhaps, have some sections ready to send any- 
where besides the trucks, &c., necessary for the officers, the 
general extra gear, &c., that might be required. It is usual to 
combine workshops, stores, hose-diydng towers, &c., with the 
headquarters station, and, in some cases, also with the district 
centres. 

In the distribution of the stations, the formation of districts, 
&C,, various systems have been adopted. The most satisfactory 
results have been obtained where a fully-equipped section (not 
simply a hose-car or escape-party) can reach any building in the 
aty within six minutes from the time of the call reaching the 
station, the six minutes including both turn-out and run. "Where 
there are exceptionally large or dangerous risks, this time has had 
to l^e shortened to four minutes, and the possibility of an attend- 
ance from a second station assured within six minutes. In 
dividing up districts, the most satisfactory results have been 
obtained >^ere every house can be reached from the district 
centre within fifteen minutes from the call. Headquarters 
woidd naturally have a central position in the city. In one or 
two instances the headquarters offices are located in a .separate 
building, which in no way serves as a fire-station, but simply as 
^ centre through which all orders and business pass. 

^ The different stations must be in connexion with each other. 
The special runner or rider is practically disappearing. The 
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telegraph and telephone have taken his place. Some cities 
favour Morse telegraphy, which certainly had great advantages 
over the telephone at one time, as messages could be easily 
transmitted to several stations with the .same effort, but telephone 
distributors liave now been successfully introduced. Errors 
are less frequent by telegraph than by telephone, and there is 
always a record of every message. The most modem forms of 
telephone communication are, however, more suitable for the 
fire service than the telegraph. Headquarters should be in 
direct communication with every station, but every statiun 
should be able to communicate with its neighbour directly, as 
well as through the headquarters office, and theic should be a 
direct wire to its district station if it has one. There should be 
three routes of communication, so that two should be alvvavs 
ready for use in rase of one breaking down. Either headquarters 
or the district centres would be in touch with tlie various 
auxiliaries referred to, as well a.s the general telegrapli office and 
the telephone exchange. 

As to the attendance at fires, some cities turn out but one 
unit to answer the first call if they have no particulars, others 
always turn out two or three sections, and there aie several 
cities where the distiict centre would at least send an officei 
and a few men as well. In one bngiule, headquarters is always 
rcprcsentcfl by either the cluef or the second officer in ilic case 
of a call of this kind. The idea is that it is tilways better to have 
loo strong a force quickly in attendance than too small a number 
of men, and tluit it is most important that the first arrival should 
be well handled. Furthei, if two sections answer a call and one 
breaks down on the road, there is no chance of there being too 
great a delay m the arrival of organized help. It should, how ever, 
not be forgotten that further calls in the same district to other 
fires are not unusual, and that the absence of too many engines, 
on account of a first call, is dangerous. In some cities, when a 
call reaches the firemen one or tw^o of the nearest stations turn 
out, and if more help is required other sections will be called 
up individually. In others the reinforcements are not called 
up separately, but the fires aie divided into three classes —small, 
medium and large ; and on the message arriving of a more 
extensive conflagration at a certain point, the section already 
know beforehand whether they must attend or not. First calls 
to certain classes of risks, to theatres or fiublic offices, may 
always be considered to be for medium or laige fiixjs , and the 
same message will then simultaneously turn out tlie stronger 
body without any further detailed instructions being nci'essary. 
In some towns the fire-call automata are so arranged that the 
messenger can at once call for the different classes of fire, 'fhis, 
however, is not to be recommended, as a messenger will probably 
<x)nsider the smallest fire to be a gigantic blaze, and will bring out 
too many engines. 

Equipment . — The following are characteristic features in the 
equipment of brigades. First, where there is a high-piessure 
water supply, some brigades simply attend with hose-cars, 
life-saving gear and ladders ; or, instead of the hose-cars, take 
their manuals, which they practically never use and which serve 
only as vehicles to carry men and hose. Others take, and make 
a point of using, the manuals, and have a barrel with them 
ready to supply the first gallons of water necessary. No time 
is thus lost m connecting with the nearest hydrant or plug ; 
and in case of a hydrant being out of order, there is always 
sufficient water at hand until the second hydrant has been found. 
Many cities have inlrodnoed chemical engines to take the place 
of this Combination of water barrel and manual engine. A 
supply of water is carried on the chcmiciil engine. Some cities 
always have an attendance of steamers, which are, however 
only used in urgent cases. In other instances the steamer is at 
once used in the same way as the manual, and this quite indc- 
[>endenUy of the pressure there is in the water service. Where 
there is no good water service, manuals or steamers have, of 
course, to be sent out, and are supplied either from the low- 
pressure service or from the natural waterways or wells. There 
are still a large number of cities where the suburbs havp no 
proper water service, and the water barrel is then very handy 
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for water porterage. Attempts have also been made at the 
chemical treatment of water which is to be thrown on to a fire, 
with the view of increasing its effect, or at the use of chemicals 
instead of water. In certain localities fire appliances arc still 
run out to fires by hand, especially where there is a high pressure 
water system and hose carts only are required. Generally the 
appliances are horsed. Motor traction is, however, now rapidly 
superseding horse traction for reasons of economy and the 
wider and more rapid range of efficiency. 

As to life saving and manoeuvring gear, some brigades rely 
almost entirely on hook ladders, others almost entirely depend 
on scaling ladders or telescopic escapes. In some great con- 
fidence is placed in the jumping-sheet; in another, chutes arc 
much used ; and there are a few where wonderful work is done 
with life-lines. To indicate the diversity with which any one 
appliance can be treated, made or handled, in the fire service, 
It may be mentioned that there arc quite ten different ways in 
which a jumping-sheet can be held. .Then there is the material 
of the jumping-sheet to be considered ; the size and the shape — 
whether round, oblong, square or rectangular ; then the means 
of holding it, the way to fold it, how and where to stow it, and at 
what distance from the endangered building the sheet is to be 
held. Last, but not least, come the words of command. 

Worhinff of Brigades. — In some forces all possible attention 
is given to the rapidity of the actual turn out, while in others 
the speed at which engines run to the fire is considered to be 
of primary importance. Other brigades, again, give equal 
attention to both. There are brigades which work entirely on 
military lines, each man liaving certain duties marked out foi 
liim beforehand for every possible occasion, and there are otliers 
\\here happy-go-liicky working is preferred. Of course there 
are combinations in the same way as regards command. Some 
chief officers arrive at a fire with a staff of adjutants and orderlies, 
<ind control the w^orking of the bi igade from a jiosition of vantage 
at a distance. Other chiefs delight to be m the thick of a fire, 
perhaps at the branch itself, or on some gallant life-saving 
exploit where they no doubt do good woik as a fireman, but in 
no way fulfil the office of commanders. Officers must remember 
that they arc officcis, and not rank and file ; and this is generally 
\ery difficult to those who have advanced from the ranks. 
SuperinLendents, however smart, must leave acts of bravery to 
tlieir men, and chief officers, without going to extremes, must 
always be in a good position wliere they can superintend every- 
thing pertaining to the outbreak in question. Some brigades 
seem to make a point of working (juietly, and shouting is 
absolutely forbidden, all commands being gi\ en by shrill whistles. 
In some brigades all commands arc given by w’ord of mouth, and 
there is much bawling. In others commands, besides being 
bawled, arc even repeated on horns, and the noise becomes 
trying. As a rule, quiet working is a sign of efficiency. 

Some brigades work as close as possible to the fire, others 
are satisfied with putting water on or about the fire from a 
distance. Some attack the fire direct, others only try to protect 
what surrounds the seat of the flames. Several brigades are 
ordered always to try to attack by the natural routes of the 
front doof and the staircases. In others, the men always have 
to attempt some more unnatural entrance, with the aid of 
ladders — through windows, for instance. Some brigades care- 
fully extinguish a fire, some simply swamp it. Some brigades 
boast of never having damaged property unnecessarily. They 
have, for instance, had the patience to suffocate a cellar fire, 
instead of putting the whole cellar under water. In certain 
classes of property the bucket, the mop, and the hand-pump 
have been fax more effective in minimizing jictual destruction 
than the branch and hose. It is one of the easiest signs by which 
to judge the training and handling of a fire brigade — to see what 
damage they do. Even an inconsiderate smasliing of doors and 
windows, when there is absolutely no need for it, can be avoided, 
where every man in the force feels that his first duty is to prevent 
damage and loss and his second to extinguish the fire. 

Where the brigade includes a salvage division, it is generally 
stationed at headquarters ; where this division is split up into 
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sections, there would also be a distribution among the district 
centres : the salvage men are simply part of the force, told off 
on special duty. Where there are private salvage corps, their 
stations arc generally near tlie headquarters or district centres 
of the brigade, from which they receive notice of the fire. In 
some cities the salvage corps work quite independently ; in 
others, they work under the chief of the brigade directly they 
arrive at the fire. 

As to the working of allied civilian forces in conjunction with 
the fire service, the advantages of firemen lia\ ing plenty of room 
to work in is now fully recognized, and the police arc at once 
called out and often brought on to the scene in an incredibly 
short time. The value of these measures should not be under- 
rated, especially in cities where rowdyism exists. In many 
cities the ambulance service is also turned out to fires. Where 
no independent ambulance corps exists, some of the firemen 
shi^ild be trained to w'ork as ambulance men. Turncocks and 
gasmen are also frequently brought to all fires. Lastly, in many 
garrison towns the military turn out to assist the fire briga/le. 

Kalional Fire Ihif^ades’ — The National Fire Brigades* 

ITnion, which is the rcpicscntd.ti\e Fire Service Society foi Great 
Britain, originated m a national demonstration of Aolunleer firo 
brigades held at Oxford in celebration of Queen \ ictona's jubilee 
on the ^oth of Mav’’ 1887, wdien 82 fire brigades wnth oio firemdi were 
jircsent. Next day a me (.ling of the officers \\as held at the GmldhaH, 
Oxfoid, and it was then xcsolved to form the National hue Brigades 
bnion. Akh.rnian Green, thf chief ofiicei of tlie Oxfoid fire biigadc, 
was appointed the first chairman Sir Eyre Massey bhaw’ w'as ap- 
])Ointed first presulent in 188H, and on his retirement In i8ob througli 
ill-heaith he was succeeded by the duke ot MailborOngh When the 
union olteied to proeidc ambulance firemen and stretcher be.ire'r'> 
for hib icgiiiK’nl tlie duke* acceptid tlie ofkt^and two fully eupiippcd 
corps weie sent out to the Imperial Yeomanry' hospital at Peel- 
fontein, South Afrira, under Colonel Sloggtti, 'who sjKcmlly men- 
tioned the Services rendered by the firemen in his desjialches 

Ihe union is divided into seventeen distiiets, each having its own 
council, and sending one delegate foi everv ten brigades to the 
central council The districts are -- Eastern, 'Midlands, South Coast, 
South-Eastern, ^Vest Midland, North-Enstcin, North-Western, South 
\yestem, Surrey, South Midlands, Southern, South Wales, North 
Wales, Cornish, Yorkslure, Central and South Africa (lormed in 
icjoi). Tlicic are also se\ent\-fi\e foicipn inembers and corre- 
spondents in America, Australia, Austria, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Holland, Italy, New' Zealand, Russia, South 
Atrica, India and the Fe*dciatcd ^I^ay Straits. 'J'hc total strength 
of the union is 667 fire brigades and members with noaily iz,ooo 
firemen. Eveiy mcmbei of the* union gives his lime and services 
for the benefit of the countrv' , all appointments aic honorary, vvith 
the exception that a small tdlovvance is made for clerical assistance. 
A drill book is issued by the union, and the fourth edition was 
ublished in 1002. Ov er ()0,ooo ol Uicse books Ixavu been rsbued to 
ugades all over the vvoild. 

The ambulance department is under the charge of medical officers. 
All meml>ers have to come up for re-oxainination every three ye^s, 
else they are not entitled to wear the red cross, and the examination 
IS moie stringent thivn that held by the St John Ambulance Associa- 
tion This dejiaitmcnt has proved to be a great benefit to pio\ mcial 
file brigades, who arc often called upon to undertake ambulance 
work. A very useful and instiuctlve manual has been issued by the 
union cnUtled I tist Atd tn the Fire Service^ by Chief Officer 'William 
Ettles, mD. 

The union organized and took part in the International Fire 
Exhibitioiib. at the Royal Agricultural Hall, London, m 18113 and 
189b, and it was represented at the International Fire CongR'sscs 
at Antwerp, Brussels, Ghent, Pams, I.^ons, Havre and Berlin It 
lias also held a review before the German emperor at the Crystal 
IMlacc, and before Queen ^ ictona m Windsor Park. 

Fire Brigade Organization, 

Below are given examples of the organization of different fire 
brigades. The brigades so described have been selected not so 
much on account of their intrinsic importance, as because they 
represent classes or types of brigades and fire brigade organization 
which it may be useful to refer to. In respect of the London 
fire brigade^ however, historical data are also presented, as it 
is only with the aid of these that the cxtraordinaiy dcvelopmtint 
of that force can be properly realized. 

With regard to modern view^s as to the functions of the fire 
brigade, the resolutions of the Fire Prevention Congress of 1903 
arc reprinted below. As they indicate, the general feeling 
arnongst all interested in fire protection from an economic point 
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of view is that fire brigades should not be merely fire extinguish- 
ing organizations but should utilize their influence in a much 
wider sense. 

The Congress considered 

I. That public authorities should encourage fire brigade officers 
to take an active interest in the preventive aspect of fire protection, 
inasmuch as the result of the fire brigade officers' experience m actual 
fire practice, if suitabl) applied m conjunction with the work of 
architects, engineers and jpublic officials, would be most useful for 
the organization and development of precautionary mcasuics. 

2 That fire brigade societies, associations and unions should 
encourage amongst the brigades affiliated to these bodies the study 
of questions of fiie prevention. 

3. That lire brigades should be placed on a sound legal basis, and 
that it IS advisable that their elhciency be supervised by a govern- 
ment department 

4 That an official investigation should be made of all fires. That 
on the occurrence of every fire an ms cstigation should be immedi- 
ately made by an official, duly qualified and empowered to ascertain 
the cause and circumstances connected thcicwith, reporting the 
result of such investigation to a public department lor tabulation 
and publication. 

5. That the whole or part of the cost of such mcpiiry should be 
charged to the occupier of the premises wdiere tlic fire occurred, 
as may appear desirable m the circumstances of each case. 

6. That the press should fiom time to lime publish technical 
reports on fires so that the i)ubhc may benefit fiom the knowdedge 
and expenence gained, 

London — In the early part of the iqth century the methods 
in vogue for the suppression of outbreaks of fire in the metropolis 
were of the most crude and disjointed character, in striking 
contrast with the highly elaborated system now put into practice 
by the London County Council through its fire brigade ; and it 
was not until the second half of the 19th century was w'ell 
advanced that anything approaching an adequate and satis- 
factory organization was brought into existence. Until the 
passing of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade Act 1865, the only 
acts relating to the suppression of outbreaks of fire in London 
were the Lighting and Watching Act {3 tc 4. William IV., c. 90), 
and ** an act (14 Geo. III., c. 78) for the further and better 
Regulation of Buildings and Party Walls, and for the more 
effectually preventing Mischiefs by Fire within the Cities of 
London and Westminster, and the Liberties thereof, and other 
the Parishes, Precincts and Places within the Weekly Bills of 
Mortality, the Parishes of Maiydebone, Paddington, St Pancras, 
and St Luke^s at Chelsea, in the County of Middlesex.’^ The 
clauses in the latter act relating to protection against fire re- 
mained in force till the passing of the act of 1865. They provided 
that every parish should keep one large engine and one small, 
called a hand engine, a leathern pipe, and a certain number of 
ladders.” The Lighting and Watching Act contained a clause 
which extended to England and Wales and so covered the area 
‘‘ without the bills of mortality,” enabling the inspectors ap- 
pointed under that act to provide and keep up two firc-cngincs ; 
and certain of the parishes in the metropolitan district, without 
the bills of mortality, availed themselves of this provision. 

The select committee of fires in the metropolis, which sat in 
1862, reported that it was difficult to ascertain how far the act 
of George III. was attended to, or when it ceased to be considered 
practically of importance, but that, at the time of the report, 
the arrangements generally made by the parishes under the act 
were not only entirely useless, but in many cases produced 
injurious results, as the system under the act frequently con- 
ferred a reward for the first useless parochial engine, whereas 
the efficient engine which might be on the spot a few minutes 
later derived no pecuniary advantages. There were, however, 
exceptions to the general rule. At Hackney, for example, a 
“ very efficient ” fire brigade was maintained at an expense of 
about £$00 a year, or about one halfpenny in the pound on the 
rating of the parish. The select committee were unable to 
ascertain wkh any accuracy the total amount paid by the 
metroj>olitan parishes for the maintenance, however in- 
efficient,’* of their fire-engines, but it was estimated to be 
about £10,000. 

For many years previous to 1832, the principal fire insurance 

offices in London kept fire brigades at their individual expense ; 


to these brigades were attached a considerable number of men 
usually occupied as Thames watermen, retained in the service 
of the different Fire Offices, who received payment only on the 
occurrence of fires, and who wore the livery and badge of the 
respective companies. These fire brigades were, to quote the 
report of the .select committee of 1862, considered as giving 
notoriety to the different insurance companies, and a considerable 
rivalry was maintained, which was productive naturally of good 
as well as of some considerable evil on occasions of fires. 

The large expenses thus incurred by the companies induced 
an attempt to be made, which was effei tually earned out in 
the year 1832, by R. Bell Forde, a leading director of the Sun 
Fire Office, to form one brigade for the purpose of promoting 
economy as well as greater efficiency. 'Fhus the first organized 
fire brigade for London began its operations under the united 
sanction of, and from funds contributed bv, most of the leading 
insurance offices in London. The force thus formed was known 
as the London Fire Engine Establishment. The annual expense 
was at first £8000, the number of stations 19, the number of 
men employed 80. By 1862 the annual cost had grown to 
£25,000, the number of stations had become 20, and the number 
of men 127. 

It is interesting to note that the chief station of the h’lre 
Engine Establishment was the Watling-Strcet station, in sub- 
stitution for which the new Cannon-Street station has been 
built. The following is a list of the other stations of the establish- 
ment : — 

School House-lane, Shadwell Crown Sticot, Soho 

Wcllclosc Square Wells Street 

Jeffrey’s Square Baker Street 

Whitccross Street Kuig Street, Golden Square 

Famngdon Street Iloiscfcrrv Road 

Holbom Waterloo Ro.id 

Chandos Street Soutluvaik Budge Road 

Tooley Street Southwark Bridge (floating) 

Lucaj> Street, Rolherhithe Rothciluthe (floating) 

The work of thi.s force was carried out in an effi( lenl rnauner 
as far as its limited equipment and strength would permit, but 
it was universally admitted that the staff, engines and stations 
were totally inadequate for the general protection of London 
from fire. The directors of the insurance offices themselves 
admitted this, but they considered their brigade sufficient for 
the protection of that part of London in which the largest amount 
of insured property was located, and contended that it was not 
their business to provide fire stations in the more outlying 
districts where, if a fire occurred, it was not likely to involve 
their offices in serious loss. 

From 1836 the work of the brigade maintained by the fire 
offices was supplemented by the “ Society for the Protection of 
Life from Fire.” This society was managed by a committee of 
which the lord mayor was president. It was supported entirely 
by voluntary contributions, and, at a cost of about £7000 a 
year, maintained fire-escapes at from 80 to qo stations in different 
parts of the most central districts in London. Its most outlying 
station was only 4 m. from the Royal Exchange, and it main- 
tained no stations in such localities as Greenwich, Peckham, 
Deptford and New Cross. It did much useful work, though its 
equipment was quite inadequate to cope with the needs of the 
metropolis. 

In 1834, two years after the institution of the London Fire 
Engine Establishment, the Houses of Parliament were destroyed 
by fire, and the attention of the government was consequently 
directed to the inadequacy of the existing conditions for fire 
extinction. It was suggested, at the time, that the parochial 
engines should be placed under the inspection of the commis- 
sioners of police, but this proposal was not adopted, and the 
existing state of matters was allowed to continue for another 
thirty years. The select committee of 1862 recommended that a 
fire brigade should be created under the superintendence of the 
commissioners of police, and should form part of the general 
e.stablishment of the metropolitan police. In 1865, however, 
the Metropolitan Fire Brigade Act was passed, under which the 
responsibility for the provision and maintenance of an efficient 
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fire brigade was laid upon the Metropolitan Board of Works. 
Under the provisions of the act, the board took over the staff, 
stations and equipment of the Fire Engine Establishment ; 
the engines maintained by the various parochial authorities, 
and the men in charge of them were also absorbed by the new 
organization, as were the fire-escapes and staff of the Society 
for the Protection of Life from Fire. 

The funds provided by the Fire Brigade Act for the main- 
tenance of the brigade were : (i) the produce of a halfpenny 
rate on all the rateable property in London ; (2) contributions 
by the fire insurance companies at the rate of £35 per million 
of the gross amount insured by them in respect of property in 
London ; and (3) a contribution of £10,000 a year by the govern- 
ment. Although the revenue allotted increased year by year, 
its increase was far from keeping pace with the constant calls 
from all parts of London for protection from fire. Some tem- 
porary financial relief was afforded by the Metropolitan Board 
of Works (Loans) Act 1869, which (i) authorized the interest 
on borrowed money to be paid, and the principal to be redeemed 
out of the proceeds of the Metropolitan Consolidated rate, apart 
from the halfpenny allocated for fire brigade purposes ; and (2) 
provided that the amount to be raised for the annual working 
expenditure on the brigade should be equal to what would be 
produced by a halfpenny in the pound on the gross annual value 
of property, instead of, as before, on the rateabib value. One 
result of the passing of the Local Government Act 1888 (by 
which the London (ounty Council was constituted), under which 
a county rate for all purposes is levied, was virtually to repeal 
thc‘ limitation of the amount which might be raised from the 
ratepayers for fire brigade purposes. Since that time the 
(expenditure on the brigade has therefore, like that of other 
departments of the council’s service, been determined solely 
by what the council has judged to be the requirements of the 
case. 

When the council came into existence early in 1889 the fire 
brigade was admittedly not large enough properly to protect 
the whole of London, the provision in various suburban districts 
being notoriously inadequate to the requirements. A plan fijr 
enlarging and improving old stations, and for carrying out a 
scheme of additional protection laid down after careful considera- 
tion of the needs of London as a whole, was approved on the 8th 
of February 1898 (and somewhat enlarged in 1901) ; it provided 
for the placing of horsed escapes at existing fire stations, for 
the establishment of some 22 additional stations provided with 
horsed esc'apes, and for the discontinuance of nearly all the fire- 
escape and hosc-cart stations in the public thoroughfares. 

Since it came into existence the London County Council has estab- 
lished additional fire stations at Dulwich, New Cross, Kmgsland, 
Whitefn.iis, Lewisliam, Shephcid’s Bush, West Hampstead, East 
Greenwich, Perivale, flomerton, Highbury, Vaiixliall, l^agcant’s 
Wharf (Rotherhithc), Streatham, Kilburn, Bavswatcr, Eitham, 
Biiidett Road (Mile End), Wa^iping, Northcote Road (J 5 attcise«i), 
Heme Hill, J.ee (}rcen ami North End (Fulham) Ot these, Vaux- 
hall, Kilbutn, Bayswater, Kltham, Burdelt Road, Heine lIiU and 
Norlli End stations arc sub stations New stations ha\e been 
erected, in sutistitulion for small ami inconv^euieiil buiUlmgs, at 
Wandswoith, Shoreditch, Fulham, Biomptoii, Islington, Fuldmg- 
ton, Redcross Street (City), Euston Road, Clapharn, Mile End, 
Deptford, Old Kent Road, Millwall, Kensington, Westminster, 
Bnxton and C.inrion Street (Citv), and thi* existing stations at 
Kennmgton, Rotheihithe, ClcikenwHdl, Hampstead, Battersea, 
Whitechapel, Gri‘enwucli and Stoke Newington have been consider- 
ably enlarged. Two small stations without horses have been estab- 
lished m l 4 atlersea Park Road and North Woolwich resjK*cti\ely 
A building has been erected at Rotherhithc for the accommodation 
of the staff of the Chciry-gardon river station ; ami another building 
has been erected at Batteisea for the accommodation of the .statl 
of a uver station which hiis been established there 

In 1909 new stations m substitution tor existing stations were in 
course of erection at Knightsbndge and Tooting, and additional 
sub-stations were being erected at Plumstcad and Hornsey Rise, 
rhe Bethnal Green station was being considerably altered and en- 
larged. Th(‘ council had also determined to erect new stations m 
substitution for existing inconvenient buildings at Holloway, 
Waterloo Road, Shooter’s Hill and North End, Fulham , and to 
build additional sub-stations at Charlton, Caledonian Road, Bnxton 
Hill, Camberwell New Road, Roehampton, Balham, Brockley and 
Earlsfield. 
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^Budapest — There is a combination of a professional force 
and a volunteer force at Budapest, and in addition an auxiliary 
service of factory fire brigades. The professional fire brigade 
possesses a central station and eight sub-stations, two minor 
stations, and permanent theatre-watchrooms at the royal 
theatres. The staff (in 1901) of the professional brigade con- 
sisted of a chief officer, an inspector, a senior adjutant and two 
junior adjutants, a clerk, and further 23 warrant officers, 3 
engineers, 15 foremen, 154 firemen and 30 coachmen with 62 
horses. There have been some slight increases since. The 
apparatus at their disposal consists of 6 steam fire-engines, 22 
manual engines, 27 small manual engines, ii water carts, 13 
traps, 4 tenders, 26 hose reels and hose carts, 5 long ladders, 
9 ordinary extension ladders, 34 hook ladders, 12 smoke helmets 
and 22,000 metres of hose. The various stations are connected 
with the central station by private telephone lines. There arc 
149 telephonic fire alarms distributed throughout the city. 
They are on radial lines connected up with their respective 
nearest stations, and on a single radial line there are from three 
to seventeen call-points. 

The volunteer brigade has an independent constitution and 
comprises some eighty members. Its equipment is housed with 
that of the professional brigade, and is bought and maintained 
by the municipality. This volunteer brigade is a comparatively 
wealthy institution, having a capital of 100,000 crowns, whilst 
receiving a special subsidy annually from the municipality. 
Though legally an entirely independent institution, the brigade 
voluntarily puts itself under the command of the chief officer 
of the professional brigade. It further puts daily at the disposal 
of the professional fire chief ten men who do duty every night 
and “ turn out ” when called upon to render service. This 
volunteer brigade stands as a kind of model to the other volunteer 
brigades, and it is m connexion with this volunteer brigade that 
the educational classes referred to above are held and facilities 
accorded to the officers undergoing instruction to gam experience 
at the Budapest fires. 

The Budapest professional fire brigade, even if assisted by the 
volunteer iorce, would scarcely be of adequate strength to deal with 
the great factory risks of that city were it not that the Budapest 
factoiicsand mills ha\ c a splendidly organiz(‘d service of factory fire 
brigades Tht se brigades —forty -four in numl>cr — are essentially 
private institutions, intended to render self-help in the factories to 
which they belong, but they arc well orginized, aiifl have a mutual 
unde I standing whereby the neighbouring brigades of anv one factorv 
immediately turn out and assist m case of need Tliesc factory 
biigades have a total staff of ifioo men They are equipped witih 

1 sltam firt -engine, 57 huge manuals, 136 small manuals, and have 
a vx^ry considerable amount of small gear, including 15 smoke 
Jielmets, 

Cologne , — ^The Cologne professional fire brigade is 153 strong 
(1Q06), with u chief officer, a second officer, and two divisumal 
officers, a warrant officer, a telegraph supt'rintcndent and 16 
foremen. The brigade has 26 horses, of which 2, however, arc 
used for ambulance purposes. The brigade has three large 
stations and a minor station, and has a permanent fire-watch 
at the ttvo municipal theatres. Men are told off for duty as 
coachmen among the firemen. The staff do forty-eight hours of 
duty to Uventy-four hours of rest, 

A peculiarity of the Cologne organization is its auxiliary 
retained fire brigade in two sections, comprising a superintendent, 

2 deputy superintendents, 5 foremen, and 51 men, with 2 horses, 
who are retained men housed in municipal buildings (tenements), 
and available as an immediate reser\c force. The first section 
of the rcserv e force arc housed centrally. 

There is a further system of suburlxin volunteer fire brigades 
manned by \ olunteer.s but equipped by the municipality, and 
horsed from the municipal stables or municipal tramways. 
Three of these volunteer brigades, which have large suburban 
districts, comprise each a superintendent, 2 senior foremen and 

3 junior foremen, with 50 firemen and 3 coachmen. The minor 
outlying suburbs have several such brigades, each having one 
senior foreman, 3 junior foremen, 20 firemen and 2 coachmen. 
The combined force of the suburban volunteer brigades is 295, 
all ranks. 
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The Cologne fire seivice thus c»mpnses a comlMnation 6f pro- 
fessional l)ngade with a retained auxiliary bri^de and a system of 
subiirl>an volunteer brigades. Of the three stations, the ‘central one la 
atiH an old building, the other tWQ are m modeijn buddings, th& 
extriv sub-*>ta,Uon (near the rivei stories) is also a modern building. 
The brigadt* has about 150 fires to attend per annum. Its printed 
matter, in the form of an annual detailed report, is exceptionally 
well prepared. The brigade docs permanent “ fire-watch " duty at 
tlic municif>ai theatres which are strengthened o£ an evening. It 
provides additional watches d^uring performances at all other 
theatres and public entertainments Such duties are provided in 
part by an auxiliary brigade and partly by the profosrional brigade. 
A number of the professional brigade are always utilized for doing 
feneralf worlc in tl\t‘ workshops of the brigade. The first or central 
section of Uio auxiliary brigacK; drills eleven times per annym, and 
is additionally turned out eleven times per annum (without dnil) 
Men newly attached to the auxiliary force liave to go through a 
ionr weeks' recruit dnJh 

Nuremberg , — Nuremberg fire service stands the most 
economicttlly organized efficient fire service in Central Europe, 
and its form of organization is peculiar and exceptional. In 
1902 the entire fire-service cost city 126,000 marks (£6^00), 
The total of inhabitants in igoo was 261,000. For this small 
amount of money the city gets a highly- trained retained fire 
brigade of 156 men (1907), and two volupteer fire brigades of 
130 and 224 men respectively. Further, it has an auxiliary of 
eighteen sulnirban volunteer fire brigades (loSo men) and two 
private factory fire brigades <71 men). The whc 4 e service stands 
under a professional chief officer and professional second officer. 
There are 8 telegraph clerks, 6 watchmen and 17 coachmen 
attached to the retained brigade. The service has been in 
existence for fifty years. It has gradually developed and has 
worked remarkably well, and may, in fact, be taken as a model 
institution for munu^pal economy, with due regard to up-to- 
dateness and efficiency. The retained fire brigade comprises 
entirely municipal employes, regularly engaged in the municipal 
workshops, scavenging and works department. The municipal 
workshops are located alongside the fire-brigade stations. There 
is a headcjuarters station for the retained brigade and volunteer 
brigade in the centre of the town, a modem district station m the 
western district, and a third district station is in course of erection 
for the eastern district, which is at present only served by a 
small branch station. 

At headquarters station there are on immediate duty by day 14 
firemen (chiefly smiths and caiq^cntcrs) of the retained brigade 
Nine men of the retained bngade are on duty at headquarters at 
night, together with 8 men of the voluntet^ fire bngade. At the west 
district station, 14 men of the retained bngade are on duty by day, 
and the same number at night. 

The headquarters can turn out in succession four complete units 
of the following strength, namely - 

First unit, a large chemical engine, and a mechanical long ladder. 

Second unit, a trap with hose reel, a special ge-ar-cart and a long 
ladder. 

Third unit, a trap with hose-cart and manual, and a long ladder. 

Fourth umt, a steam fire-engine, and hose- and coal-tender trap. 

From the we.st district station tlucc units can be turned out m 
rotation, namely — 

First unit, large chemical engine, large trap and a long ladder. 

Second umt, a trap with hose-reel and manual engine, 

Third unit, a steani fire-engine aii 4 a hobe- tender and coal- tender 
trap. 

The equipment of the eastern sub-station at present comprises 
1 turn-out of a trap and a long ladder 

The brigade can thus turn out immediately, in rapid succession, 
these horsed appliances, well organized and fully manned. It further 
has a reserve 01 4 manual engines and 2 long ladders 

The suburban volunteer brigades have besides at their disposal 
25 manual engines, 0 fire-escapes and 18 hose-reels. The whole of 
the hose for all biigadcs is of uniform pattern and make, with bayonet 
pattern standard couplings. The bngade posts an ev<?niug “ hn 
watch "^at the theatres. The men of the retained bngade get 
modest extra pay for fire-brigade duty, but this pay is intended rather 
to cover disbursements or expenses than to be considered as wages 
The brigade uses the rnimicipal horses, all of which are stabled m 
proximity to the fire stations, and a number of which are kept on 
duty for fire brigade purposes in the actual stations For all practical 
purposes the retained, brigade is the professional brigade in which 
the men do municipal work m the municipal workshops, and ehe- 
where, i e. in training, drill and general efficiency they are quite up 
to the best professional standard. The volunteer brigade is well 
drilled and includes the best of the younger townsmen, who do 
duty at night by rotation. The brigade's responsibilities are clearly 
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> defined, and the position of the professional chief and second officer 
i clearly laid down ny by-laws There are 129 fire-call points. During 
' the fiifty yeajcs' existence of f)l»o service, 85 firemuifn received 
twenty-five ytafs’ l,gng-se> vice medal, of 34 belonged tp rita 

i suburpan voliinteer lvrigade.3. 

Fcwirc.— The Venice fire brigade is ^ section of the force 
of “ \"igili ’’ or municipal watchmen, which body docs gen^ra^ 
duty in preserving order afnd rendering assistance to the com- 
munity. In other words, this force performs the duties of the 
civil police (rather than governmental or criminal poh(‘e), fire,* 
patrol watch service, and public control in a general sense. 
The force, which in all its sections made a most excellent impres- 
sion, has a commandant, under whom the two primary sections 
work, namely (a) the civil, police .section and the (b) fire brigade 
section : each section m turn having its own principal officers. 
The police section comprises some 108 of all ranks, and the fire 
brigade section some 73 of 41 ranks (1908). The commandant 
of die whole force is a retired military officer, and the chief of the 
fire service section is a civil engineer, and these two officers, 
togedier with the chief of the civil police section, are the three 
superior officers of the force. The police section serve as auxili- 
aries to the fire brigade section in case of any great fire, and, 
of course, generally work very much hand in hand on all occa- 
sions. The fire brigade section has 3 superintendents, 6 foremen, 
6 spb-forcmen, 6 corporals and 40 file. The section is well 
equipped with appliances, both hand and steam, having a large 
modern petrol-propelled float, construe ted in London, a large old 
type steam-float, two 35-ft. old steam-floats, and several small 
petrol motor-floats or first turnout appliances. The manual 
engines, ladders, 8:c., which are in considerable number, are 
carried in a large fleet of swift gondolas. Fire-escape work is 
done with Eomaq ladders, which are usually planted on two 
gondolas flung together barge-fonp, or, if the depth of the canal 
permits, the lower length is buried in the canal bottom. Hook 
ladders are also used. 

Men arc distributed m sex companies of varying strength, the 
headquarters company being stationed at the town hall, w‘ith a 
.strength of 22, and most of the steam ancl petrol floats lie opposite 
the station. The fiic brigade does theatre watch duty. As a fire 
station of considerable interest, should bo mentioned the one at the 
Logo’s palace , the Urge vaults occupying a portion of the ground 
floor facing St Mark’s Sc^uarc have been adapted for fire station 
purposes m a very simple yet artistic manner, and the old gear of 
the brigade has been used to form emblems, &c. 

Vmifia. — In 1892 the Vienna fire service was reconstituted 
on modern lines owing to the area of the Vienna municipality 
having been greatly extended. The professional brigade was 
somewhat strengthened and entirely re-equipped, and the 
various existing volunteer brigades of the outlying districts 
were transformed into suburban volunteer fire brigades, equipped 
and controlled by the municipality and standing under the 
general command of the fire brigade headquarters. The principle 
involved was the utilization of the splendid volunteer force 
around Vienna for the purpose of strengthening the municipal 
brigade, a principle of great economic advantage, as the pro- 
fessional brigade would otherwise have had to be materially 
strengthened, probably trebled. These suburban volunteer fire 
brigades number no fewer than 34, and have 1200 firemen of 
all ranks. They are practically independent institutions as ffir 
as the election of officers and administration is concerned, but 
their equipment and uniforms and their fire stations are provided 
by the municipality, and in certain districts a staff of professional 
firemen detached from headquarters are attached to their 
stations as telegraph clerks and drill-instructors. 

The suburban volunteer brigades turn out to fires in their 
own districts, and further, assist in other districts when so 
ordered by headquarters. They form a strong reserve for great 
fires in the city proper. Headquarters, of course, renders 
assistance at large suburlxin fires. These suburban volunteer 
fire brigades arc very perfectly equipped with appliances, gener- 
ally of the same type as those used in the central professional 
brigade. Some of these brigades are equipped with combined 
chemical engines with 15-metres-long ladders attached. They 
have smoke helmets, and everything that may be termed modem:, 
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The men are volunteers in the truest sense of the word, i,e. do 
not take pay of any description or make any charges for attend- 
ance at fires or refreshments at fires. 

The Vienna professional brigade/’ as it is generally called, 
lias a personnel (1906) consisting of 8 officers, 5 officials and 475 
men. Of stations there is the headquarters, a district station, 
4 branch stations with steam fire engines, 9 small branch stations, 
and 2 “ watches ” in public buildings. 'I’he officers of the brigade 
consist of the commandant, chief inspector and six inspectors. 
The officers, of whom four are on duty daily, are all quartered 
at headquarters. I'liere are three telegraph superintendents. 
The rank and file is composed of 8 drill-sergeants, 40 telegr«iph 
clerks (three classes), 53 foremen (two classes), 22 engineers 
and stokers, 248 men (three classes). Twenty-four telegraph 
clerks and engineers are detailed for duty with the suburban 
volunteer brigades. 'I’here are 78 coachmen. 

The following aie the fire-extinguishing and life-saving apparatus 
and SCI vice vehicks ot all kinds standing leady to " tuin out ” — 
2 open and 2 olficers’ scivice carnages (at headquaiteis), 6 “traps” 
for the fast ” turn-out ” (3 at heailquaitcrs and i at the district 
file station), each maimed by one otticer in cliarge and nine men, 
and equipped with 3 houk-Liddcis, a poi table extension ladder 
and jumping sheet, a life-saving chute, an ambulance chest, 3 tool- 
boxes, a jack, tools, torches, 2 smoke -helmets, with hand-pump 
and a hose reel attached , five &j)ecial gcai-caits (4 at headquarteis 
and I at tlie district fire station), each manned by seven firenu'n and 
equipped like the “ traps ” with the exception that, instead of tlie 
lue-saving chute, the caits cany with them a shdinj^-shect, tvso 
pctioleuin loiches each, an extension ladder (15 metres long) and 
some Sparc coal for the steam tire-engmes , 4 pneumatic extension 
Udders each 25 metres long, and 3 extension turn-table ladders 
each 23 metres long (at hcadqiuirters and at two of the substations) , 
each of the pneumatic Udders has three men, and each turn-table 
ladder five men , 18 chemic«d engines (3 at headcpiarteis and 1 each 
in the other stations), each having five men witli 3 hook-Iaddcrs, a 
jomted ladder (m four sections), a hose-reel, a hand-engine, a smoke 
helmet, a jumping sheet, an ambulance chest, a tool box, torches, 
<&c. , 8 steam file -engines (3 at headquarters and one cveh m the 
distuct file station and the 4 steam-engine stations), each with an 
engineer and stoker. 

The reserve of appliances includes I2 manual engines, 15 Urge 
chemical engines, 17 steel watei -caits (with 1000 litre rescr\cm'>) 
The total number of oxygen smoke helmets m the brigade is 6H, 
and there are 15 ordinary smoke helmets with hand-pumps The 
total number of horses is 132 One electncally-diivcn trap and t\NO 
clcctrically-driven chemical engines arc being tried 'Ihe fire tek- 
graphic and telephonic installation, including the lines m the volun- 
teer brigades’ districts kept up by the professional brigade, comprises 
47 telegraph stations, 249 telephone stations, with altogether 161 
Morse instruments and 33O senu-pubUe fire-call points. 

Zurich . — Zurich covens about 12,000 English acres, 1500 of 
which are built over with some 15,000 houses, the whole of the 
buildings being subject to the local building regulations and the 
State Insurance Association’s rules, in which they are com- 
pulsorily iasured. The brigade is a compulsory militia brigade, 
placed under the control of the head of the department of police 
under a law of 1898. The stime municipal officer is head of a 
special municipal committee of nine, entrusted with the safety 
of the town from fire. The executive officer of the committee is 
known as the inspector, and acts as captain of the fire brigade. 
His office is at tlie fire-brigade headquarters, where he has a 
small permanent staff both for brigade work and correspondence. 
Every male inhabitant of Zurich is compelled to do some service 
for the prevention of> or protection against, fire, from the age of 
twenty to fifty years. The duty may be fulfilled (i) by active 
service, or (2) in the case ci an able-bodied citizen, who for some 
reason is not found suited to be a member of the brigade, or has 
been dismissed from the brigade, by the payment of a tax, 
which tax is fixed on the bash> of his income. Certain citizens, 
however, are tpso facto exempt from active service, namely 
members of parliament, members of council of the Pol> technic 
school, of the ( antonal government, of the High Court of Justice, 
and of the Town Council; also clergymen and schoolmasteis, 
the officials of railways, tramway and steamboat companies, ot 
the post-office and telephone department, students of the Poly- 
technic school and other educational institutions and municipal 
officials, with whose duties fire brigade service is incompatible. 
Exemption from active service can also be accordeu on a testi* 


monial of a medical board. Exemption from active service^ 
however, in no case exempts from the tax, the total of which 
amounts to between ^^4000 and £5000. In making the selection 
of men for active service only, men particularly fitted for the 
work are taken, namely, men w'ho are personally keen, who 
have a good physique, and who are preferably of the building or 
allied trades. The officers of the brigade are appointed by the 
municipal committee. The men’s drills are by the chief officer, 
and the men are liable to fines and to imprisonment (up to four 
days) for not attending their drills. The whole of the brigade 
is insured against accidents and illness with the Swiss Fire 
Brigade Union at the expense of the city, and the city in addition 
provides a fund for families in cases of death of firemen on duty. 
There is also a sick fund provided for the brigade by the munici- 
I^ality, which also accords a scale of compensation. 

The fire bni^ade comprises the very lar^e complement of fifteen 
comp<inu's with 120 men each Each company has three sections, 
nam< ly. a lire rvicc section, a hfe-sa\mg section, and a police 
section, the last heinoj utilized for keeping the ground and attending 
to salvage Each company is suppost'd to be able, as a rule, to deal 
with the fire in its own tlustrict without calling ujion the company 
ol an adjoining distnct, and it is only in the case ot a very serious 
fire that additional companies am turned out There is thus n 
system of decentralization and independence of companies m this 
brigade not often met with elst^where Firemen are paid one franc 
lor each drill of two hours For fires, tw'o francs lor two hours, 
t'nd fifty centimes per hour afterwards Refreshments arc provided, 

nv' tclcphon Ctiii be u'-ed frit* by law for an alarm The brigade has 
at its disposal an extension telephone service, but the men arc not 
all connected up with the tele]>hou6 of their respective districts, 
and thus the alarm is given mainly with horns sounded by meu who 
aic on the telephone No section of the brigade has less than ten 
men on the tekj)lionc 

The water-supply is of a most excellent character The appliances 
in the mam comprise hydrants and hose- reels with ladder trucks, 
and each section lias not less than ^000 ft. of hose. They are mamly 
housed m small tcmj>oiai\ conugated iron sheds with roller shuttep 
doors, to which all the firemen have kevs There arc some sixty 
of these livdrant houses distributed rouna the city, the larger appU* 
ances being at heaefijuarters and at some depots. 

Ajiart from the fact of there Ix'ing the inspector or chief officer for 
the whole distiict, with a cerbun permanent staff, each company 
might be considered as a separate brigade, having its own chief 
officer and staff, and independent organization, tl>e organization of 
the compamrs, however, liemg identical, A company corai>nses i 
chief olficcj^ I second officer, i doctor, 2 ambulance men and 6 
orderlies, a staff m charge, and the three sections have respectively 
I lieutenant, i deputy-lieutenant and 40 men for the fire service 
section ; i lieutenant, 1 deputv-lieutenant and 40 men for the life- 
saving section, and i lieutenant, i deputy-lieutenant and 20 men 
for the police section Only m tlie case of sections 1 and 2 is there 
some slight vaiiation in the organization, namely, i and 2 sceUons 
have been combined as a joint section, with an additional senior 
officer At Zurich, as m all Swiss fire brigades, there is an extra- 
ordinary uniformity of diills, rules, regulations and instructions in 
all its sections. In 1908 the brigade comprised 2268 in all rankSi 
There were about 70 fires in that year, (E, O. S.) 

United States. 

Fire service in the United States has developed on so large a 
scale that in 1902 it was estimated by P. G, Hubert ('* Fire 
iMghting To-Day and To-Morrow/’ Scribner^s Magazine j 1902, 
32, pp. 448 sqq.) that in proportion to population the fire force 
of America was nearly four times that of Germany or France and 
about three times that of England. Tlie many fires consequent 
on w'ooden construction even in the large cities ; the bad effect 
of sudden climatic changes — drying, parching heat being followed 
by weather so cold as to require artificial heating ; the less safe 
character of heating appliances ; and, especially in tenements, 
the more inffanunable cltaracter of furniture, are some of the 
reasons assigned for greater fire frequency in America. Fire- 
fighting service in the United States is in no way connected with 
the military as it is on the continent of Europe ; the association 
of volunteer with paid firemen is uncommon except in the 
suburban parts of the large cities, and in tlie smaller cities and 
towns, where volimleeis serving for a certain term are, during 
that term and thereafter, exempt from jui*)' duty. 

New The fire department of New' York Gty is the 

result of gradual development. The first record of municipal 
action in regard to fire prevention dates from 1659, when 250 
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leather buckets and a supply of fire-ladders and hooks were 
purchased, and a tax of one guilder for fire apparatus was imposed 
on every chimney ; in 1676 fire-wells were ordered to be dug ; in 
1686 every dwelling-house with two chimneys was required to 
provide one bucket (if with more than two hearths, two), and 
bakers and brewers had to provide three and six buckets re- 
spectively ; in 1689 “ brent-masters ’’ or fire-marshals were 
appointed ; in 1695 every dwelling-house had to provide one 
fire-bucket at least; in 1730 two Richard New sham hand- 
engines were ordered from England, and soon afterwarus a 
superintendent of fire-engines was appointed on a small salary ; 
in 1736 an engine-house was built near the watch-house in Broad 
Street, and an act of the provincial legislature authorized the 
appointment of twenty-four firemen exempt from constable 
or militia duty. Early in the T9th century volunteer fire com- 
panies increased rapidly in numbers and m importance, especially 
political ; and success in a fire company was a sure path to 
success in politics, the best-known case being that of Richard 
Croker, a member of “ Americus 6,” commonly called “ Big 
Six,” of w'hich William M. Tweed was organizer and foreman. 
Parades of fire companies, chowder parties and picnics (pre- 
decessors of the present “ ward leader’s outing ”) under the 
auspices of the volunteer organizations, annual balls after 1820, 
water-throwing contests, often over liberty poles, and bitter 1 
fights between different companies (sometimes settled by fist 1 
duels between selected champions), improved the organization 
of these companies as political factors if not as fire-fighters. 
So devoted w'ere the volunteers to their leaders that in 1836, 
when James Gulick, chief engineer since 1831, w'as remoNcd from 
office for political reasons, the news of his removal coming when 
the volunteers were fighting a fire caused them all to stop their 
work, and they began again only when (iulick assured them that 
the news was false ; almost all the firemen resigned until Gulick 
was reinstated. The type of the noisy, row dy New York volunteer 
fire hero was made famous in 1848-1849 by Frank S. ( hanfrau’s 
playing of the part Mosc in Benjamin Jiaker’s play, A Glance at 
Nav York. The Ellsworth Zouaves of New York w'ere raised 
entirely from volunteer firemen of the city. 

In 1865, when the volunteer service was abolished, it consisted 
of 163 companies (52 engines, 54 hose ; 57 hook and ladder) 
manned by 3521 men (engines averaging 40 to 60 men, hose-carts 
about 25, and hook and ladder companies about 40) ; the chief 
engineer, elected with assistants for terms of five or three years 
by ballots of the firemen, received a salary of S3000 a year ; and 
three bell-ringers in each of eight district watch-towers, w'ho 
watched for smoke and gave alarms, received S600 a }ear. 
The legislature in March 1865 created a Metropolitan Fire 
District and established therein a Fire Department, headed by 
four commissioners, who with the mayor and comptroller con- 
stituted a board of estimate. 

This organization was practically unchanged until 1898, wlu n 
the (Greater New York was chartered and the present system 
was introduced. At its head is a commi.ssioner who recedes 
$7500 a year. The more immediate head of the firemen is a 
chief (annual salary $10,000), the only member of the force not 
appointed on the basis of a civil service examination , the chief 
has a deputy in Manhattan (for Manhattan, Bronx and Rich- 
mond boroughs) and another for Brooklyn and Queens, each 
receiving an annual salary of $5000. 

In December 1908 there were 14 deputy chiefs (eight in Man- 
hattan, Bronx and Richmond, and six in Brooklyn and Queens) , 

59 chiefs of battalion (31 in Manhattan, Bronx and Ru hrnond, 
and 28 in Brooklyn and Queens) ; 248 foremen or captains (137 in 
Manhattan, Bronx and Richmond, and 1 1 1 m Brooklyn and Queens) , 
365 a.ssistant foremen (221 m Manhattan, Bronx and Richmond, 
and 144 m Brooklyn and Queens) , 431 engineers of steamers (247 
in Manhattan, Bronx and Richmond, and 184 m Brooklyn and 
Queens) and 2933 firemen (1772 m Manhattan, Bronx and Rich- 
mond, and 1161 m Brooklyn and Queens) , and the total uniformed 
force was 4107. At the close of 1908 there were 88 engine com- 
panies m Manhattan and the Bronx, including 6 fire-boat companies 
— at East 99th St., Battery Park, Grand St. (East River), West 
35th St., Gansevoort St. and West 132nd St ; and m Manhattan 
and the Bronx there were 38 hook and ladder companies ; in 
Brooklyn and Queens there were 70 engine companies, ir.cluding 


two fire-boat companies — at 42nd St. and at North 8th St. The 
appropriations for the year 1906 were $4,777,^^87 for Manhattan, 
Bronx and Richmond, and $3,147,033 for Brooklyn and Queens , 
and the department expenses were $^980, 535 for Manhattan, Bronx 
and Richmond, and $2,505,849 for Brooklyn and Queen.s 

The first high-pressure 'mam system m the city was installed at 
Coney Island in 1905, gas-engines working the pumps. Electrically 
driven centrifugal pumps arc used m Brooklyn (protected area, 
1360 acres) and in Manhattan, where the .system was introduced m 
1908, and where the protected district (1454 acres) reaches from the 
City Hall to 25th St and from the Hutlson cast to Second Avenue 
and East Bioadway, being the “Dry Goods Distiict “ ; water is 
pumped cither from city mams or from the river, and the change may 
lie made instantaneously. The fire w atcli-tower system was abolishecl 
m 1869 , the present system is that of red box elcctiic telegiaph 
alaims, which register at headcpiarters (East 07th St ), wheie an 
operator sends out the alaim to that engine-house nearest to the 
fire which is ready to respond, and a chart mfoiming him of tlie 
absence from the engine-house ot ajiparatus Iheie are volunteer 
forces (about 2700 men) m Queens and Richmond boroughs and in 
other outlying distncls 

Boston — The Boston fire department (reorganized after the great 
fire ot 1872) is olficeied by a commissioner (annual salary, $5000), 
a chief (annual salary, $4000), a senior deputy (.$2400), and a junior 
deputy (S2200), twThe district chiefs ("$2000 each), a superintendent 
and an assistant superintendent of firc-alaims, an«l a supei intendent 
and an assistant supiTintendent of the repair shop. In 1909 tin* 
force numlxTed 877 regulars and 8 call men Tliere weic 5^ steam 
fire-engines, 14 cliemiral engines, 3 water-loweis, 3 combination 
chemical en<"ines and hose-wagons (oni* being motor-di iveii), 3 firc- 
hoats (built 111 1889, 1895 and 1909 respectively), 29 Jaddci-tiucks 
and 49 hose-wagons. Tli* auxiliary salt-watei main service ^\as 
estabiislied m i8(>3 The earliest suggistiori ol the application ot 
the electric telegraph to a fire-alarm system was made in Boston in 
18 by Dr Win F Channmg; m 1847 1848 Moses G Faimcr, then 
a telegraph operator .it Framingham, rn.ide a piaclicable dectiic 
telegraph alarm, and m 1851 1855 Farmer became snpenntc'ndent 
of the Boston firo-.'iUrm system, a plant being installed in 1852.' 

Chicago The C hicago" oiganiz.ation praetKally dates fiom the 
fire of 1871, though there was a paid depo,rtmcnt as early as 1858 
Its principal officers are a fire-marsh.'il .'ind chief of brigade (salary 
$8000), four assistant fire-marshals, a dej^artment inspector, eighteen 
battalion chiefs, a superintendent of machinery, a \eterinary anti 
assistant, and about one hundred each of captains, lieutenants, 
engineers and assistant engineers , the total retpilar force in 1908 
was 1799 men with an .auxiliary vohuittei force of 71 m Rivcrdale, 
Norwooci P.irlv, Hnnsen Park and Ashburn Paik. In the business 
part of the city there is a patrol of seven companies employed by 
the Bonrd of Fire Undcrwiitcrs Since 1895 all men m the uniformerl 
force (except the chief of brigade) are under civil ser\ ire rnk's In 
1908 the ecpiijuncnt included 117 engine companies, hook and 
ladder comp.'inies, including one water-tower, 15 chemice I enp incs and 
one hose company, and Ihcie were 5 fire-boe-ls {\ actixc an<l i 
reserve) Tlic first hre-boat was built in 1883. 'J'he miti.al installa- 
tion of high-pressure mains was completed m 1902, and was greatly 
enlarged m 1908. 

Fire Appliances, 

Fire-Alarms — Most large cities possess a system of electrical 
fire-alarms, consisting of call-boxes placed at freejuent intervals 
along the streets. Any one wishing to give notice of a fire either 
opens the door of one of these boxes or breaks the glass window 
with which it IS fitted, and then pulls the handle inside, thus 
causing the particular number allocated to the box, which of 
course indicates its position, to be electrically telegraphed to 
the nearest fire station, or elsewhere as thought advisable. 
Sometimes a telephone is fixed m each call-box. Automatic 
fire-alarms consist of arrangements whereby an electric circuit 
IS closed when the surrounding air reaches a certain temperature. 
The electric circuit may be used to start an alarm bell or to give 
warning to a watchman or central ofiice, and the devices for 
closing it are of the most varied kinds — the expansion of mercury 
in a thermometer tul^, the sagging of a long wire suspended 
between horizontal supports, the unequal expansion of the brass 
in a curved strip of brass and steel welded together, &c. 

Fire-Engines. — The earliest method of applying water to the 
extinction of fires was by means of buckets, and these long 
remained the chief instruments employed for the purpose, 
though Hero of Alexandria about 150 b.c. described a fire- 

* See Thomas C. Martin, Municipal Electric Fire Alarm and Police 
Patrol Systems (Washington, 1904), Bulletin ii of the Bureau of the 
Census, Department of Commerce and Labour. The next plant was 
installed in Philadelphia in 1855 ; one m St Loui.s was completed m 
1858 ; and work was begun in New Orleans and Baltimore in 18C0. 
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engine with two cylinders and pistons worked by a reciprocating 
lever, and Pliny refers to the use of fire-engines in Rome. In 
the i6th century (as at Augsburg in 1518) wc hear of fire squirts 
or syringes worked by hand, and towards the end of the same 
century Cyprien Lucar described a very large one operated by 
a screw handle. 'J'he fire squirts used in London about the time 
of the Great Fire were 3 or 4 ft. long by 2J or 3 m. in diameter, 
and three men were required to manipulate them. The next 
stage of development was to mount a cistern or reservoir on 
wheels so that it was portable, and to provide it with pumps 
which forced out the water contained in it through a fixed 
delivery pipe in the middle of the machine. An important 
advance was made in 1672 when two Dutchmen, Jan van der 
Heydc, senior and junior, made flexible hose by sewing together 
the edges of a strip of leather, and applied it for both suction and 
delivery, so that the engines could be continuously supplied with 
water and the stream could be more readily directed on the seat 
of the fire. For many years manual engines were the only ones 
employed, and they came to be made of great size, requiring as 
many as 40 or 50 men to work them ; but now they are super- 
seded by power-driven engines, at least for all important services. 
The first practical steam fire-engine was made by John Fraith- 
waite about 1829, but though it proved useful in various fires 
in London for several years after that date, it was objc(t..‘d to 
by the men of the fire brigad(‘ and its use was abandoned. A 
generation later, however, steam fire-engines began to come into 
vogue. At first they were usually drawn by horses to tli * scene 
of the fire, though exceptionally th(‘ir engines could lie geared 
to the wheels so that they became self-propelled ; and it was not 
till the beginning of the 20th century that motor fire-engines 
were employed to any extent. Steam, petrol and electricity 
have all been used. Such engines have the advantage that they 
can reach a fire much more rapidly than a horse-drawn vehicle, 
especially in hilly districts, and they can if necessary be made 
of greater power, since their si/e need not he limited by considera- 
tions of the weight that (’an i ,0 drawn by horses. Petrol-propelled 
engines can be started off from a station ^vlthm a few seconds 
of the receipt of an alarm, and their pumfis are ready to work 
immediately the fire is reached ; steam-propelled engines possess 
the same advantage, if they are kept always standing undc^r 
steam, though this involves expense that is avoided with petrol 
engines, which cost nothing for maintenance except while they 
are actually working. Motor engines are made with a capacity 
to deliver 1000 gallons of water a minute or even moi \ but the 
sizes that can deal w'ith 400 or 500 gallons a minute arc pr()l)ably 
those most commonly used. 

In towns standing on a navigable water-way firc-hoats are 
often provided for extinguishing fires m buildings, m do('ks 
and along the waterside. The capacity of these may nso to 6000 
gallons a minute. Steam is the power most commonly u^cd in 
them, both for propulsion and for pumping, but m one built 
for .Spezia by Messrs Merry weather i\: Sons of London in igog, 
an 80 H.P. petrol engine was fitted for propulsion, while a steam 
engine was employed for pumping. The boiler was fired with 
oil-fuel, and steam could be raised in a few minutes while the 
boat was on its way to a fire. The pumps could throw a il-in. 
jet to a height of nearly 200 ft. In some places, as at Boston, 
Mass., the fire-boats are utilized for service at some distance fuvm 
the water. Firc-mains laid through the streets terminate in deep 
water at points accessible to the boats, the pumps of which can 
be connected to them and made to fill them w'ith water at high 
pressure. In cities where a high-pressure hydraulic supply 
system is available, a relatively small quantity of the pressure 
water can be used, by means of Greatheacl hydrants or similar 
devices, to draw a much larger quantity from the ordinary 
mains and force it in jets to considerable heights and distances, 
without the intervention of any engine. 

The water is conducted from the engines or hydrants in hose- 
pipes, which are made either of leather fastened with brass or 
copper rivets, or of canvas (woven from flax) which has the 
merit of lightness but is liable to rot, or of rubber jacketed with 
canvas (or in America with cotton) For dire^^tryg the water on 
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the fire, nozzles of various forms are employed, some throwing 
a plain solid jet, others producing spray, and others again com- 
bining jet and spray, the spray being useful to drive away smoke 
and protect the firemen. Various devices arc employed to 
enable the upper storeys of buildings to be effectively reached. 
A line of hose may be attached to a telesc opic ladder, the exten- 
sions of which are pulled out by a wire rope until the top rests 
on the wall of the building at the required height. Water-towers 
enable the jet to be delivered at a considerable height inde- 
pendently of any support from the building. A light, stiff, lattice 
steel frame is mounted on a truck, on which it hes horizontally 
while being drawn to a fire, but when it has to be u^ed it is 
turned to an upright position, often by the aid of compressed 
gas, and then an extensible tube is drawn out to a still greater 
height. The direction of the stream delivered at the top may be 
controlled from below by means of gearing which enables the 
nozzle to be moved both horizontally and vertically. The pipe 
up the tower may be of large diameter, so that it can carry^ a 
huge volume of water, and at the bottom it may terminate in a 
reservoir into which several fire-engines may pump simultane- 
ously. 

Another class of fire-engines, known in the smaller portable 
sizes as fire-extinguishers or “ extincteurs,’^ and in the larger 
ones as “ chemical engines, throw a jet of water chtirged with 
gas, commonly carbon dioxide, which does not support C(jm- 
bustion. Essentially they consist of a closed metal tank, filled 
with a solution of some carbonate and also containing a small 
vessel of sulphuric acid. Under normal conditions the a( id is 
kept separate from the solution, but when the machine has to 
be used they are mixed together ; in some cases there is a plunger 
projecting externally, which when struck a sharp blow breaks the 
bottle of acid, while in others the act of inverting the apparatus 
breaks the bottle or causes it to fall against a sharp pricker 
which pierces the metallic capsule that closes it. As soon as the 
acid comes into contact with the carbonate solution carbon 
dioxide IS formed, and a stream of gas and liquid mixed issues 
under considerable pressure from the attached nozzle or hose- 
pipe. Hand appliances of this kind, holding a few gallons, 
are often phu'crl in the corridors of hotels, public buildings, t\:c., 
and if they ^re well-ronstructcd, so that they do not fail to act 
when thev an' wanted, they are useful in Ihe early stages of a fire, 
because they enable a powerful jet to be (juicklv l^rouglit to bear : 
but It is doubtful whether the stream of mixed gas and liquid 
they emit is much more efficacious than plain water, and too 
much importance can easily be attached to spectacular diNplavs 
of their power to extinguish artificial blazes ol wood soused with 
petrol, which have been burning only a few seconds Clv-'mical 
engines, up to 60 or 70 gallons capacitv, are used by fire brigades 
as first-aid appliances, being mounted on a horsed or motor 
vehicle and often combined with a fire-escape, a reel of hose, 
and other appliances needrd by the firemen, and e\en with 
pumps for throwing powerful jets of ordinary water Large 
buildings, such as hotels and warehouses, where a competent 
watchman is assumed to lx; always on duty, may be protected 
by a large chemical engine placed in the basement and ronncctcd 
by pipes to hydrants placed at conv’cnicnt points on the v arious 
floors. At each hose-station a handle is jirovided whidi when 
pulled actuates a device that effects the mixing of the acid and 
carbonate solution in the machine, so that in a minute or so a 
stream is available at the hydrants. 

AutomaUc Sprinklers. — Factories, warehouses and other 
buildings in which the fire risks are great, are sometimes fitted 
with automatic sprinklers which discharge water from the 
ceiling of a room as soon as the temperature rises to a certain 
point. Lines of pipes containing water under pressure arc carried 
through the building near the ceilings at distances of 8 or 10 ft 
apart, and to these pipes arc attached sprinkler heads at intervals 
such that the water from them is distributed all o\ er the room. 
The valvTS of the sprinklers are normally kept closed by a device 
the essential feature of which is a piece of fusible metal ; this 
as soon as it is softened (at a temperature of alxut 160® F.) by 
the heat from an incipient fire, gives way and releases the w ater. 
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which Striking against a deflecting plate is spread in a shower. 
In situations wliere the water is liable to freeze, the ccfling pipes 
are filled only with air at a pressure of say lo lb per sq. in. VV hen 
the sprinkler head opens under the influence of the heat from a 
fire, the compressed air escapes, and the consequent loss of 
pressure m the pipes is arranged to operate a system of levers 
that opens the water-vahe of tlie mam-feed pipe. The idea of 
automatic spiindders is an old one, and a system was patentcti 
by Sir \V ilium Congreve in ibi2 ; but in their present develop- 
ment they are sjjtLully assoc uted with the name of Frederick 
Grinnell, of Providence, Rhode Island. 

Fire-Escapes ' — The best kind of fire-escape, because it is 
always in place, and always reui.dy for use, is an external iron 
stain .u*. leaching from the tup of a building to the ground, 
and connected with balcoiues accessible from the windows on 
each floor. In many towns tlie building by-laws require such 
stairrasc^ to be pro\ ided on buildings exceeding a certain height 
and containmg racore than a certain number of persons. Of 
non-fixed escapes, designed to enable the inmates of an uppci 
room to mach the ground through the window', numberless 
forms ha\e been invented, from simple knotted ropes and 
folding ladders to sling', and baskets suspended by a rope over 
sheaves fixed permanently outside the window s, and provided 
with brakes by which the occupant can regulate the speed of 
hjs descent, and to “chutes’' or canvas tubes down which 
he slides. lire brigades aie provided with telescopic ladders, 
mounted on a wheeled carriage, up which the firemen climb . 
sometimes the persons rescued aic sent down a chute attached 
to the apparatus, Init many fire brigades think it preferable to 
rely on carrvmg down tho^e who are unable to descend the 
ladder unaided. Jumping slieets or nets, held by a numbei of 
men, arc provided to catch tliosc whose only chance of escape 
is by jumping fioni an uppc'r windows (X ) 

FIREBACK, the name given to the ornamentt'd slab ot id'yt 
iron pretexting the back of a fireplace. 'I'he date at which 
firebaek? became common probably synrlironizes witli tlie 
remov d of the fire from the centre to the side or end of a room. 
They never became universal, since the proximity of deposits 
of iron was essential to then usc. In England they were 
confined c' icfly to the iron dntiicts of Sussex and Surrey, and 
appear to h ive ce^ased being made when the ore in those counties 
was exhausted. 'I hey are, however, occasionally found m other 
parts of the country, and it is reasonable to suppose that there 
was a cc^t jjii commerce in an appliance vvhu h gradually assumed 
an inttre-^ling and even artistic form. Tlie earlier examples 
were commonly rectangular, but a shaped or gabled top eventu- 
ally Isecame common. English firebacks may roughly be separ- 
ated into four chronological divisions— those moulded from more 
than one movable stamp ; armorial backs , allegorical, mytho- 
logical and biblical slabs wilji an occasional portrait ; and copies 
of 17th ynd i8th century continental designs, chiefly Nether- 
landish. Ihe fleur-de-lys, tiie rosette, and other motive:^ of 
detached nriiament were much used before attempts were made 
to clabor.ite a homogeneous <lesign, but by the middle of the 17th 
century firebacks of a very elaborate type were being pnxiuced. 
Thus we representations of the Crucifixbn, the death of 
Jacob, Hercules slaying the hydra, and the pKigue of serpents. 
Coats of arms were very frequent, the royal achievement Ijiemg 
used extensively— many existing firebacks bear the arms of 
the Stuart' Alioiit the tune of Elizabeth the coats of private 
families bf.Mii to be used, the earliest instances remaining 
bearing those of the Sackvilles, who were lords of a large portion 
of the fon^t of Andenda, which furnished the charcoal for tlie 
smelting operations in our ancient iron fields. To the armorial 
shields »ihe date was often added, together with the initials 
of the owner. The method of casting firebacks was to cut the 
design upon a thick slab of oak which was impressed face down- 
wards upon a bed of sand, the molten metal being ladled into 
the impression. Firebacks were also common in the Netherlands 
and in parts of France, notably in Alsace. At Strassburg and 
Metz there are several private collections, and there are also 
many examples in public museums. The museum of the Porte de 
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Ilal at Brussels contains one of the finest examples in existence 
with an equestrian portrait of the emperor Charles V., accom- 
panied by his arms and motto. When monarchy was first 
destroyed in France the possession of a plaqus de chcminee 
bearing heraldic insignia wa^ regarded as a mark of disaffection 
to the republic, and on the i3tli of October 1793 the National 
(unv'ention issued a decree giving the owners and tenants of 
houses a month m w'hich to turn such firebacks with their face 
to the wall, pending the manufatturc by the iron foundiics of a 
sufficient number of backs less offensive to the instinct of equality. 
Very few of the old plaques were however removed, and to this 
day the old chateaux of France contain many with Ijieir backs 
outward. Reproductions of ancient chimney backs are now not 
intrequently made, and the old c.\am{)les are much prized and 
collected. 

FIRE BRAT, a small insect {Tkcrmobia or Thermo pJiila 
lurnorum) related to the silverfish, and found in bakehouses, 
where It feeds upon bread and flour. 

FIREBRICK. — Under this term arc included all bricks, blocks 
and slabs used for lining furnaces, fire-mouths, flues, &:c., where 
the brickwork has to withstand high temperature (see Brick). 

The conditions to which firebricks arc subjected in use vary 
very greatly as regards changes of teinpciaturc, crusliing strain, 
corrosi\e action of gases, scouring action of fuel or furnace 
charge, chemical action of furnace charge and products of com- 
bustion, &c., and in order to meet those different conditions 
many varieties of firebricks are manufactured. 

Ordiiuiry firebricks arc made fiom fireclays, 7.e. from cl ivs 
which withstand a high temperature without fusion, excessive 
shrinkage or warping. Many cla\ s tulfil these conditions although 
the tenn “ fireclay ” is generally restricted in use to certain 
shales from the Coal Meaisurcs, which contain only a small 
percentage of soda, pot.ish and hme, and arc consequently 
higlily rctraclory. There is no fixed sUndard of refractonne^s 
for thoRc (Jays, but no clav should be classed as a fireclay which 
has a fusion point below 1600^ C. 

Fireclays vxary consider i])lv m cliemical coTr)j)OMfion, hut gener- 
ally the percentage of nhiin lu ,ind silica (l.akcn toLiCther) is Ingh, 
ciinj the pcicent ige ol oxide ol non, magnesia, hme, --ud.v and potash 
(taken togetliei) i'. low Other m<itcUs'-b, such Ob hme, bauxite, tS.c , 
Pie also used loi the m.iuulartui-' ol lachiKhs whcic spt.cial chemical 
or other pionerfies aie nec('«s,iry 

Die suit i')jhty of a fireclvy 'for the manufaotuie of the various 
fireclay goods dcpc'nds upon its ifiiysical chmacter as well as upon 
its relcactoiine.ss, .xjid iL js oMen aecexsaiv to mix with tlie clay a 
certain proporlioii ol gro.in 1 liiel)!u gam ter, sand 01 some similar 
rtfractoi> mat*^riil m older ,0 obtai i a smlalfie briek Speaking 
geneiallv, fireclay goods used for iming furnaces wheie the hririg 
IS ct>iilmuons, or wheic the lining is m contact with inoUcii metal or 
other tliix:, an* best made from tine-gramcd plistio clays, wdiereas 
firebucks used in fue-mouths and otlier phci s W'hich are snbjtTted 
to rapid cliam;cs of temperature must Ix’ made from c oar ''er-giained 
an(l eonscqiHmtIy loss plastic clays In pJI cases care shouKl be taken 
to obtain a texture and aEo, as far as }>ossible, by selection and 
mixing, lo obtain a chemical composition suitable lor the puiposo 
to which the goods arc to be applied The Co.il Mcasnie cliys oitt 11 
contain no'lules of suh'nte m ad<Iition to the carbonate of iron 
disseminated m fine particles throughout the mass, and these nodules 
are carefully picked out as far as [>racti( ihlc* b( ^ore tl»o clay is used 
A firebrick suitable for ordinary |)iiipOoes should ]>e own and rather 
open m textuie, fairly coarse in gram, Iree fiom oacks or wsirpmg, 
strong enough to withstand the jmssuie to whicli it may be sub- 
jected w'hen m use, and sufficiently fired to ensure practically the 
lull contraction of the material. Very few fireclays meet all these re- 
cjuirements, and it is usual to mix .v certain piopoition ot giound 
fiicbiick, ganistcr, sand or clay wuth the fireclay l)i foie making up 
The fiiccUy or shale or other matoiiaK aie ground (Uther betw'eeii 
rolleis or on perforatt'd pans, and tlien ji.assed thiotigli sieves to 
ensure a certain size and evenness of gram, after which the clay 
and other materials arc mixed in suitable piopoition m the diy 
state, water bemg generally added m the mixing mill .uid the bricks 
made uj;) from plastic or semi-plastir cl.iy m the ordinary way 

The proportion of ground firebrick, &c . used depends on the nature 
of the clay and the purpose for which the material is rctjuiied, but 
generally speaking the more plastic clays require a higher percentage 
of a plastic material than the less plastic clays, the object being to 
produce a clay mixture which shall dry and fire without cracking, 
warping or excessive shrinkage, and which shall retain after firing 
a sufficiently open and even texture to withstand alternate heatings 
and coolings without cracking or flaking. For special purposes 
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special lures are requiied and many expedients are used to obtain I 
til ft lay hdvmtJ ttrtaui speciho qualities In picpaiiiiq clay | 

foi the manufacture of oidmaiy fne-grate backs, &c , where the 
temperature is very variable but never very hi|»h, a ceitaiii per- 
centai;c of sawdust is often mix€(l with the fireclay, which burns out 
on firing and ensures a very oixui or porous texture, buck inatciial 
lb much less liable to splitting or llaking m use than one having a 
closer texture, but it is useless for lurn.ice liumg and similar woik, 
\vhf*re strengtJi and lesistance to wear and teai aie esvuitia* For 
the construction of furnaces, hre-mouths, <S.C , the fiitbiitk used 
must be sullicienliy sUojig and rigid to withstand the crudiiug 
strain ol Uk superimposed bnckwoik, cS.c , at the highest tenipc i at lire 
to which they are subjected 

Ihe wearing out ot a hicbiick used m the construction of furnaces, 
<S:c , takes place in various ways according to the chaiacter ol the 
buck and the ptirlicular conditions to wliicJi it is subjected flic 
iiic-biick may waste by ciuiiil;]ing due to excessive poro^'ity 01 
ojieiiiiess ol textuie , it may waste by shattming, due to t’le pu-uicc 
o( l.irge p(.bld<s, jjkccs 01 limestone, c^e , it may gradiiellv wf ir 
away by the iiiction of thi‘ tkscendin<j chaige m tlie furnaxi*, ot the 
solid particlt ‘3 earriecl by the hue j’ases and ol tlu* line ga->C:> th« m- 
&«.lves, it may waste by the gradual \iliilKatiou ol the suilace 
thiougli contact \Mth flu* mg iiiatciiaL in cases wlieic it is sub- 
jected to very liigJi temperature it will p'ra/lually \ituly and eontraei 
and so split eaid I '.11 «iway itom the setting It 1-. r*. wt lI-neogin/Ad 
fact that succissive lnin''s to a teiupuatuie appioachiir' tlie fusion 
point, 01 long-contmued heating neat Unit Umperat me, w ill giad’i dly 
piudute \ iti iliealjon, wliieii In mgs about a Miy deii.c ma.s.ind elo>e 
textuie, and enliuly alb rs the jnojAiln ^ of tlie buck 

NVhcie liicbiieka ai<* in eoiita.et wiln the furnace eliaige* it is 
necessary that the texture shvdl be fully close, and that the chemical 
comjjosiiiuii ul tlie biiek shall bs sueli as to letaid the Joiinaiion of 
fusible double silicati-^ as much as possible When* tf.** la.nece* 
cliaige is Iseic tin' Juebiicit slionl-l, giUMCvlly spe.dving, bi basic or 
ulumiuous and not siliceous, i c it sliould be made Iroin a lireel.iy 
containing little lioe siliui, or liom such a hrecliy to which a higii 
pciceutage of aluniiii lime, indgiiciia, 01 non oxide lias L>eeii t’dded 
for such jmrposis liiebiKl.s are olteii made fiom m.ili nal > con- 
taining little 01 no tie,), as loi example mr'tuus ol caieii; d .ind 
imealcmed maene^ite , inn tines ol lime and magneua and tlnir 
carbonates, nuxtiues ol bauxite and clay, mistuics of bauxite, 
clay and j^luinhago , bauxite and oxide ul non, <S.<. 

Ill ccitam (.ISIS it 1) met'-san’ I0 me an acid Inuk, and lor the 
manufactiue ot tiuse a Inehly :^i!i((ous miiKial, such (.’t'‘r» or 
ganister, used, mixed it luee- .ai y with ‘iniuient ekiv to bind the 
material togi then Jhtias liieeU\, so caR'd, «uul the ganigers ol 
the south Yoikshiie tOid-heUL aie largely used loi lUi.kiug tlase 1 
siliceous fiiehiuks, wiiieli lUas be abo u-id whele* the briekwuik | 
does not come in contai t with basic iiiatmu 1 , a.s m the aiches, ^V( , | 
ol many Imnaees ft i-. t \ ident that no ])aiticulai kmd ot liiebiick j 
can be suitable lor aJl jiurposcs, and the inanulactuier should m- | 
dcavmui to imiKe lii-» bricks e»l a d* tinite eoiiqmsition, uxtuu, eVe , I 
to meet edit iia deiijute lequiK nunt', iee()gui?iiv; th.J the mx-tUiiah ‘ 
at his (lisjjosal may hi ill-aihijdt d or intinlv unsinta.ble for lualnn; j 
Ijiebnoks loi other pinposm Iii setting tinduiii's m jx^Mtion, a 
thin paste of tnecla.y aaid watei 01 ot matnud sunilar to th.it ol 
which the buck is comjJOn'd, must be used m jdace of oidin.iiv 
moiiat, and the juml-> ^huiiM l)t‘ as i lose as po--ible, only just 
suliiciont ot the jiaste being usorl to enable the bucks to “ bid ” on 
one aiiotliei 

It has long been tlie piactice on ceitain woiks to wa,s!i tlie face ot 
firebrick woik wiin a, tliin paste ot some \ei\ leliactoiy material - 
such a.T kaolin mn oidei to piolict the liieluieki Irom the diiect 
action ol the line eVe , and ijuite nciiitly a thin j>e»ste ot 

carboiundimi ami cIxn, 01 ( ai horundnm .lud silicate ot soda has 
been moie exteusuely used lor the same puipose So-calF*d caiboi- 
undiim bricks have been put on the inaiket, winch have* a co.’tmg ol 
c.irborundum and ehiy liied on to the liiebiick, and v\hu li .ue said to | 
haye a greath' extended lih* for certain pur])oses It is probable tliat 
the caiboiundiim gr.ulnally lUcomposes m the filing, kavinv .1 thin 
coatuig of practically pure rjlicu winch loiins a saiiooth, impe^ivious 
and highly refiactory hieing. (J B * , \V B *) 

FIREFLY, a term ])opiilaily used fur certain tropr. I Aineiuan 
click-beetles (Pv>obh( r!ii>), on account of their power ol emitting 
light. The insects belong to the family Eluteridae, whose char- 
acters are dcsciibed under Colcoptcra The genus Pyru- 

phorus contains about mn(*ly species^ and is entirel\ confined to 
America and the West Indies, ranging from the southcin United 
States to Argentina and Chile. Us species are locally known as 
cticujos. Except for a few species in the New Hebrides, New 
Caledonia and Fiji, the luminous Elatcndae arc unknown in the 
eastern hemisphere. The light procccils from a pair of con- 
spicuous smooth ovoid spots on the pronotum ajid from an area 
beneath the base of the abdomen. Beneath the cuticle of these 
regions arc situated the luminous organs, consisting of layers of 
cells which may be regarded as a specialized portion of the 


fat-body. Both the male and female fireflies emit light, as well 
as their larvae and eggs, the egg being luminous even wlnle 
still m the ovary. The inhabitants of tropical America some- 
times keep fireflies in small cages for purposes of illumination, 
or make use of the insects fur personal adornment. 

The name “ firefly ” is often applied also to luminous beetles 
of the family Lumpy ndae, to which the well-known glow-worm 
belongs. 

FIRE-IRONS, the implements for tending a fire. Usually 
they consist of poker, tongs and shovel, and they are most 
frequently of iron, steel, or brass, or partly of one and partly 
I of another. The more elegant brass examples of the early part 
I of the 19th century arc much sought after for use with the brass 
j fenders of that date. They were sometimes hung from an 
i o»-namental brass stand. The fire-irons of our own time are 
smaller in size and lighter in make than those of the best period. 

FIRENZUOLA, AGNOLO (1493-c. JS4O, Italian poet and 
litterateur, was born at Florence on the 28th of September 1493. 
llie family name was taken from the town of Fircnzuola, situated 
, at the foot of the Apennines, its original home. The grandfather 
' ol Agnolo had obtained the citizenship of Florence and trans- 
' mitted it to his lamily. Agnolo was destined for the profession 
i ol the law, and jiursued his studies first at biena and afterwards 
at Perugia. There he became the associate of the notorious 
Pietro Aretino, whose foul life he was not ashamed to nuke the 
model ot his owm. Tiiey nut *xgain at Rome, where Fireilzuola 
! practised for a time the profession of an advocate, but with 
little success. It is asserted by all his biographers that while’ 
still a young man he assumed the monastic dress at Vallombrosa, 
and thit he afterwards held successively two abbacies. Tira- 
liosehi alone ventures to doubt this arrount, partly on the 
ground of hirenzuola's licentiousness, and partly on the ground 
of absence of evidence ; but his arguments are not held to be 
conclusive, hirenzuola left Rome after the death of Pope 
Clement VH , and after spending some time at Idorcnce, settled 
at Prato as abbot of vSan Salvatore. His writings, of which a 
collected edition was, published in 1548, are partly in prose and 
partly in veisc, and belong to the lighter classes of literature. 
Among the prose works an' —Dt^corsi de^li amnwhy imitations 
of OraenUil &nd Aesopian fables, of which there arc two French 
translations ; Dtalogo delle biUezze delle doniie, also translated 
mto trench ; RagtonamefUt amorost^ a senes of short tales in 
the manner of Boccaccio, rivalling him m elegance and in licen- 
tiousness . DtscacemmenU) dvile tium.r leitere, a controversial piece 
against Tnssino's proposal to introduce new letters into the 
Italian alphal)et , a free version or adaptation of The Golden 
of Apuleius, which became a favourite book and passed 
through many editions : and two comedies, 1 Lueidi.oxx imitation 
of the Menaechmi of Plautus, and Jm. TnunziUy wliich in some 
points rcscmlilcs the Calandna of Cardinal Bibbiena. His 
poems are chicflv' satirical and burlesque All his works are 
esteemed as models of literary excellence, and are cited as authori- 
ties in the vocabulary cf the Accademia della Crusca. The date 
ot F’uenzAiola’s death is only approximately ascertained. He 
had been dead several y6ars when the first edition of his writings 
appeared (154H) 

His vvoiks have been very frequentlv' republished, separately and 
in collected editions A couvement leprmt of tJie whole was a>i»ued 
at Florenct m 2 vois in 184^ 

FIRESHIP, a vessel laden with combustibles, floated down 
on an enemy to set him on fire, h ires hips* were used in antic]uity, 
and in the inKidlc ages. The highly successful employment 
of one by the defenders of Antwerj) when besieged by the prince 
of Parma m 15S5 brought them into prominent notice, and they 
were used to drive the Armada from its anchorage at Gravebnes 
in 1588. They continued to be used, sometimes with great 
effect, as late as the firbt quarter of tlie 19th century. Thus 
in 1S09 fireships designed by Lord Cochrane (earl of Dundonald) 
were employed against the French ships at anchor in the Basque 
Roads; and m the War of Greek Independence tlie successes of 
the Greek fireships against the Ottoman navy, and the conse- 
quent demoralization of the ill-disciphn«d Turkish crew’s, largely 
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contributed to secure for the insurgents the command of the sea. 
In general, however, it was found that fireships hampered the 
movements of a fleet, were easily sunk by an enemy’s fire, or 
towed aside by his boats, while a prematuie explosion was 
frequently fatal to the men who had to place them in position, 
'rhey were made by building “ a fire chamber between the decks 
from the forecastle to a bulkhead constructed abaft the main- 
mast. This space was filled with resin, pitch, tallow and tar, 
together with gunpowder in iron vessels. The gunpowder and 
combustibles were connected b}* trains ot powder, and by 
bundles of brushwood called “ bavins.’’ When a fireship was 
to be used, a body of picked men steered her down on the enemy, 
and when close enough set her alight, and escaped in a boat 
which w'as towed a.Uern. As the service was peculiarly dangerous 
a reward ol £100, or in lieu of it a gold chain with a medal to be 
worn as a mark of honour, was granted in the British navy to the 
successful captain of a fireship. A rank of capitaine de brulot 
existed in the French navy of Louis XIV., and was next to the 
full captain — or captiatne de vaisseau, 

FIRE-WALKING, a religious ceremony common to many 
races. The origin and meaning of the custom is very obscure, 
but It is shown to have been widespread in all ages. It still 
survives in Bulgaria, Trinidad, Fiji Islands, Tahiti, India, the 
Straits Settlements, Mauritius, and it is said Japan The details 
of Its ritual and its objects vary in different lands, but the 
essential feature of the rite, the passing of priests, fakirs, and 
devotees barefoot over heated stones or smouldering ashes is 
always the same. Fire- walking was usually associated with 
the spring festivals and was believed to ensure a bountiful 
harvest. Such was the Chinese vernal festival of fire. In the 
time of Kublai Khan the Taoist Buddhists held great festivals 
to the “ High Emperor of the Sombre Heavens " and walked 
through a great fire barefoot, preceded by their priests bearing 
images of their gods in their arms. Though they w'ere severely 
burned, these devotees held that they would pass unscathed 
if they had faith. J. G. Frazer {Golden Bou^h, vol. 111. p. 307) 
describes the ceremony in the Chinese province of Fo-kicn. 
The chief performers are labourers who must fast for three days 
and observe chastity for a week. During this time they arc 
taught m the temple how they are to perform their task. On 
the eve of the festival a huge brazier of charcoal, often tw'enty 
feet wide, is prepared in front of the temple of the great god. At 
sunrise the next morning the brazier is lighted. A Taoist priest 
throws a mixture of salt and rice into the flames. The two 
exorcists, barefooted and .followed by two peasants, traverse 
the fire again and again till it is somewhat beaten down. ILe 
trained perfoimers then pass through with the image of the god. 
Frazer suggests that, as the essential feature of the rite is the 
carrying of the deity through the flames, the whole thing is 
sympathetic magic designed to give to the coming spring sun- 
shine (the supposed divine emanation), that degree of heat 
which the image experiences. Frazer quotes Indian fire-walks, 
notably that of the Dosadhs, a low Indian caste m Behar and 
Chota Nagpur. On the fifth, tenth, and full moon days of three 
months m the year, the priest walks over a narrow trench I 
filled with smouldering wood ashes. The Bhuiyas, a Dravidian ' 
tribe of Mirzapur, worship their tribal hero Bir by a like per- 
formance, and they declare that the walker who is realiv “ pos- 
sessed ” by the hero feels no pain. For fire-walking as observed 
in the Madras presidency see Indian Antiquary, vii. O878) 
p. 126; iii (1874) pp. 6-8; 11 (1873) p. 190 seq. In Fiji the 
ceremony is called vtlavilai evo , and according to an eyewitness 
a number of natives walk unharmed across and among white- 
hot stones which form the pavement of a huge native oven 
In Tahiti priests perform the rite. In April iSgc) an Englishman 
saw a fire-w'alk in Tokio (see The Fields May 20th, 1899). The 
fire was six yards long by six wide. The rite was in honour of a 
mountain god. The fire- walkers in Bulgaria are called Ntsiinares 
and the faculty is regarded as hereditary. They dance in the 
fire on the 21st of May, the feast of SS Helena and Constantine 
Huge fires of faggots are made, and when these burn down the 
^tsltnares (who turn blue in the face) dance on the red hot 


embers and utter prophecies, afterwards placing their feet in the 
muddy ground where libations of water have been poured. 

The interesting part of fire-walking is the alleged immunity 
of the performers from burns. On this point authorities and 
eyewitnesses differ greatly. In a case in Fiji a handkerchief 
was throw' n on to the stones when the first man leapt into the 
oven, and what remained of it snatched up as the last left the 
Stones. Every fold that touched the stoiu* was charred ! In 
some countries a thick ointment is rubbetl on the feet, but this 
is not usual, and the bulk of the reports certainly leave an im- 
pression that there is something still to be explained in the 
escape of the performers from shocking injuries. S. P. Jainglcy, 
who witnessed a fire-walk in Tahiti, declares, however, that the 
whole rite as there practised is a mere symbolic iarce (Nature 
for August 22nd. 1901). 

Fora full discussion of tlie subject with many oyewitness(''. nyoits 
in evienso^ sec A Lan'4, Magic and Religion (looi). Sec dso Di 
Gustav Oppert, Original Inhabitants of India, p 4^0, \\ i ro )k<. , 
Introd to Popular Religion and h'olklore of Noithern India, p la 
(1896) , Polkloie Journal for September 1895 and lor 1903, vol xiv 
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FIREWORKS. In modern times this term is principally 
associated with the art of “ pyrotechny ” (Cr. ttu/i, fire, and 
rexviy, art), and confined to the production of pleasing scenic 
effec ts by means of fire and inflammable and explosive siibstanct s. 
But the history of the evolution of such displays is bound up 
with that of the use of such substances not only for sci*r')e 
display Init for exciting fear and for military purposes , and it k 
consequently complicated by out lark of cxa:t knowledge as 
to the materials at the disposal of the ancients prior to tbe 
invention of gunpowder (see also the article Greek Ffrf) For 
the following historical ai'count the term “ fireworks ’’ is therefoie 
used in a rather general sense. 

History, — Jt IS usually stated that fiom V’ery ancient times 
fireworks were known in China; it g, hovv^ewer, difiicult 
assign dates or quote trustw'orthy aulhonties. Pyrotechnic 
displays were certainly given in Ihi* Roman (ircus. While a 
passage in Manilius,i who lived in the days of Augustus, seems 
to bear this interpretation, there g the definite cvideiu'e (d 
Vopiscus- that firew'orks were performed for the cmpcior 
(annus and later for the emperor Diocletian , and Claudian,*' 
writing in the 4th century, gives a poetical description of a 
piece, where whirling wheels and dropping fountains of fire 
wde displayed upon the pcgina, a species of moveable framevsork 
employed in the various spectacles picsentcd in the (in'us 
After the fall of the Western empire no mention of fireworks 
can be traced until the Crusaders earned back with them to 
Europe a knowledge of the incendiary compounds of the EiGt, 
and gimpow'der liad made its appearance. Ihringuccio,^ writing 
in I S40, says that at an anterior period it harl been custornarv 
at Florence and Siena to represent a fable or story at the Feast 
of St John or at the Assumption, and that on these occasions 
stage properties, including effigies with W'of)den bodies and 
planter limbs, were grouped upon lofty pedestals, and that these 
figures gavT forth flames, whilst round about tubes or pipes wore 
erected for projecting fire-balls into the air : but he acids that 
these shows were never heard of in his time except at Rome; 
when a pope was elected or crowned. But if relinquished in Italy, 
fire festivals on the eve of St John were observed both in Englancl 
and France ; the custom was a very old one in the days of Que-cn 
Elizabeth,^ while De Frezier,® writing in 1707, says it was com- 
monly adhered to in his time, and that on one occasion the king 
of France himself set a light to the great Pans bonfire. Survi /a^ . 
of these curious rites have been noted quite recently in Scotluud 
and Ireland." Early use also of fireworks was made in pl:i\i> 
and pageants. Hell or hell’s mouth was rcp»'escrted by a. 

’ Manihus, A shonomtia, hh v 4^8-443 

- Vopiscus, Cams, Numerianm et C annus, ch. xix 

* Claiidianus, De consulatu Manitt Theodor i, 325-33^ 

* Vanuzzio Birmguccio, Pvrotechnui 

Strutts, Spofts and Pastimes of the English People, 

" Dc Frezier, TratU des feux d' artipc 4 > (1707 and 1747) 

’ Koies and Queries, senes 5, vol ix p 140, and series 8, v'ol 11. 
pp 145 and 254. 
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gigantic head out of which flames were made to issue : ^ in the 
*iver procession on the occasion of the marriage of Henry VII. 
ind Elizabeth (1487) the “ Bachelors' Barge ” carried a dragon 
jpouting flames, and Hall relates that at the marriage of Anne 
boleyn (1538) “ there went before the lord mayor’s barge a 
:oyst or waftcr full of ordnance, which foyst also carried a great 
'ed dragon that spouted out wild lyre and lound about were 
Lerrihlc monstrous and wild men casting fire and making a hideous 
loisc.” - 'riiese individuals were known as “ green men.' 
rheir clothing was green, they wore fantastic masks, and tarried | 
‘ file clubs.” They were sometimes employed to clear the wa> 
it processions. 

Soon after the introduction of gunpowder the gunner and 
fireworker came into existence ; at first they were not soldiers, 
l)ut civilians who sometimes exercised military functions, and 
part of their duties was intimately connected with the preparation 
)f fireworks both for peace and war. I'he emperor Charles V. 
wrought his fireworkers under definite regulations in 1535/ and 
‘ventually other countries did the same. The tgnes trtumphale\ 
ivere an early form of public fireworks. Scaffold poles were 
'reeled with trophies at their summits, while fixed around them 
^vtie tiers of casks filled with combustibles, so that they presented 
the appearance of huge flaming trees , at their bases crouched 
Iragons or other mythical beasts. With such a display Antwerp 
kvehomed the archduke of Austria in i55o.‘'' Then ^the “fire 
"ombat ” came into fashion. Helmets from which flames would 
issue were provuled for the performers ; there wTre also swords 
ind clubs that would give out sparks at every stroke, lances 
with fiery points, and bucklers that when struck gave forth a 
letonation and a flame. A picture of a comhal with weapons 
■>ii( h as these will be found in Hanzelet's Rvcueil de machines 
mib^aiYcs (1620). In addition, the fireworker grew to be some- 
what of a scenic artist who could devise a romantic background 
\nd fill it with shapes bizarre, beautiful or terrific ; he had to 
make his castle, his cave or his rocky ravine, and people his 
•>tagc with distressed damsel, errant knight or devouring (Iragon. 
Furthermore he had to give motion to the inanimate persons of 
Lite drama ; thus his dragon would run dowai an incline on 
hidden wheels, be actuated by a rope, or be propelled by a rocket.*^ 
In 1613 at the marriage of the prince palatine to the daughter 
^f James, the pyrotechnic display was confided to four of the 
king’s gunners, who proN ided a fiery drama which included a 
2:iant, a dragon, a lady, St George, a conjurer, and an enchanted 
rastl^, jumbled up together after the appiovcd fashion of the 
Spenserian legends.^ As time went on a more refined taste 
rejected the bizarre features of the old displays, artistic merit 
began to creep into the designs, and an effort was made to 
introduce something appropriate to the occasion. Thus Clarmer 
[)f Nuremberg, a well-known fire-worker, celebrated the capture 
of Rochelle (1613) by an adaptation of the Andromeda legend, 
where Rochelle was the rock, Andromeda the ('atholic religion, 
the monster Heresy, and Perseus on his Pegasus the all-conquer- 
ing Tonis XIII.® In the first half of the 17th century many books 
on fireworks appeared, which avoided the old grotesque ideas 
and advocated skill and finesse. “ It is a rare thing,” says Nyc 

^ I R Nichols cl' Sons, London Pageants 

H dll’s Chronicles 

^ 1 Rate, Mysteries of Nature and Art (P135). This contains a 
pi( tnre of a green man 

* Gcsrhuhte des heuri wet kswesen (Berlin, 1887). The Jubilee 
pamphlet of the Brandonbrig Aitillery 

® See “ Fairholtb’ Collection ” bequeathed to the Royal Society of 
Anticjuancs 

Journal of the Royal Artillciy, vol xxxn. No it 

7 Somers’ Tracts ^ vol 111 » I)c Frezicr 

® Diego Ufano, Artillery^ m Sjianish (1^14) , Master Gunner 
Norton, The Gunner and The Gunner's Dialogue (1O28) ; F de 
Malthc (Malthus), Artificial Ltrewoiks, in French and English 
ti6?8J ; ” Hanzelet,” Rccueil de plusieurs machines nttliiaires et feux 
aUificicls pour la guerre et rc'^criation (1620 and 16^0) ; Furttenback, 
m.ist Tguiinerof Bavaria, German (1027). (John 
Bdbington Matross, Pyrotechma, 1635) ; Nye, master gunner of 
Worcester, Art of Gunnery (Worcester, 1648) , Casimir Sicniienowitz, 
lieut -general of the Ordnance to the king of Poland, The Great Art of 
Arti^lory^ in French (1650), 


(1648), “to represent a tree or fountain in the air,” The most 
celebrated work of them all was the Great Art of Artillery by 
Sicmienowitz, which was considered important enough to be 
translated into English by order of the Board of Ordnance, nearly 
eighty years after it had appeared. The classic fa9adc now' 
came into fashion ; on it and about it were placed emblematic 
figures, and disposed around were groups of rockets, Roman 
candles, &c., musket barrels for projecting stars, and mortars 
from which were fired shells called balloons, which were full of 
combustibles. Th6 figures were carved out of wood which was 
soaped or waxed over and covered with papier ma(h6 so that 
a skm was formed : this was cut vertically into two parts, 
removed from the wood, formed into a hollow figure, and filled 
with fireworks. 

National fireworks now assumed a stately and dignified appear- 
ance, and for two centuries played a conspicuous part all over 
Europe in the public expression of thanksgiving or of triumph 
Representations and sometimes accounts will be found in the 
British Museum of the more important English displays, 
from the coronation of James II. dow'n to the peace rejoicings 
of 1856, during which period national fireworks w'crc piovidcd 
I by the officials of the Ordnance. But since the days of Ranelagh 
and Vauxhall fireworks ha\e become a subject of privy te entei- 
prise, and the triumphs of such firms as Messrs Brock or Messrs 
Pain at the Crystal Palace and elsewhere have been without 
an oflinal rival. (J- R J J ) 

Modern Fireworks. — In modern times the art of pyrotechny 
I has been gradually improved by the w'ork of specialists, who 
I have had the advantage of l^ing guided by the progress of 
scientific chemist ry and mechanics As in all such cases, however, 
st.ience is useless without the aid of practical experience and 
acquired manual dexterity. 

Many substances liave a strong tendency to combine with 
oxygen, and w'lll do so, in certain circumstances, so energetically 
as to render the products of the combination (which may be 
solid matter or gas) intensely hot and luminous. This is the 
general cause of the phenomenon known as fire. Its special 
character depends chiefly on the nature of the substances burned 
and on the manner m which the oxvgcn is supplied to them. 
As IS well ki\own, our atmosphere contains oxygen gas diluted 
with about four times its volume of nitrogen ; and it is this 
oxygen which supports the combustion of our coal and candle^. 
But It is not often that the pyrotechnist depends wholly upon 
atmospheric oxygen for his purposes ; for the phenomena of 
combustion in it arc too familiar, and too little capable of varia- 
tion, to strike with wonder. Two cases, however, where he docs 
so may be instanced, viz. the burning of magnesium pow'der 
and of lycopodium, both of which are used for the imitation of 
lightning m theatres. Nor does the pyrotechnist resort much 
to the use of pure oxygen, although very brilliant effects may 
be produced by burning various substances in glass jars filled 
with the gas. Indeed, the art could never have existed in any- 
thing like its present form had not certain solid substance:* 
become known which, containing oxygen in combination w'lth 
other elements, are capable of being made to evolve large volumes 
of it at the moment it is reijuired. The best examples of these 
solid oxidizing agents are potas.siiim nitrate (nitre or saltpetre) 
and chlorate; and these are of the first importance in the 
manufacture of fireworks. If a portion of one of these salts 
be thoroughly powdered and mixed with the correct quantity 
of some suitable combustible body, also reduced to powder, 
the resulting mixture is capable of burning with more or less 
energy w'lthout any aid from atmospheric oxygen, since each 
small piece of fuel is in close juxtaposition to an available and 
sufficient store of the gas. All that is required is that the libera- 
tion of the oxygen from the solid particles w'hich contain it shall 
be started bv the application of heat from without, and the 

w Translated by George Shclvocke, 1727, by order of the surveyor, 
gencial ot the Ordnance 

“ “ Crace Collection ” in the print-room ; the King’s Prints and 
Drawings in the library See also “ The Connection of the Ordnance 
Department with National and Royal Firew'orks," R. A, Journal, 
vol xxh No II. 
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action then goes on unaided. This, then, is the fundamental 
fact of pyrotechny — that, with proper attention to the chemical 
nature of the substances employed, solid mixtures {compositions 
or fuses) may be prepared which contain within themselves 
all that is essential for the production of fire. 

If nitre and potassium chlorate, with other salts of nitric 
and chloric acids and a few similar compnimds, be grouped 
together as oxidizing agents, most of the other matenals used 
in making firew'ork composilions may be classed as oxtdtzahJe 
substances, Kvery composition must contain at least one 
sample of each class : usually theue arc present more than one 
oxidizable substance, and \Qry often mote than one oxidizing 
agent. In all cases the propoitinns by weight which tlio in- 
gredients of a mixture bear to one another is a matter of much 
importance, for it greatly affects the manner and rate oi com- 
bustion. The most important oxidizable substances employed 
are charcoal and sulphur. These tw^o, it is well knttwm, when 
properly mixed in certain proportions with the oxidizing agent 
nitre, constitute gunpowder ; and gunpowder plays an important 
part in the construction of most firew’orks. It is somr times 
employed alone, w'hcn a strong explosion is required ; but more 
commonly it is mixed wulh one or more of its own ingredients 
and w'ith other matters. In addition to charcoal and sulphur, 
the following oxidizable substances arc more or less employed . — 
many compounds of carbon, such as sugar, starch, resins, ; 
certain metallic compounds of siilplnir, such as the sulphides ot 
arsenic and antimony ; a few of the metals themselves, such as 
iron, zinc, magnesium, antimony, copper. Of those metals 
iron (cast-iron and steel) is more used than any of the others. 
They are all employed in the form of pow^der or small filings. 
They do not contribute much to the burning power of the 
composition ; but when it is ignited they become intensely i 
heated and are discharged into the air, where they oxidi/c I 
more or less completely and cause brdliant .sparks and 
scintillations. 

Sand, potassium sulphate, calomel and some other substances, 
which neither comiiine with oxygen nor supply it, are sometimes 
employed as ingredients of the conpositions in order to influence 
the character of the fire. This may he modified m many ways. 
Thus the rate of combustion may be altered so as to give anything 
from an instantiineous explosion to a slow fire lasting many 
minutes. The flame may be clear, smoky, or charged with glow- 
ing sparks. But the most important charac teristic of a fire — 
one to w'hich great attention is paid by pyrotechnists — is its 
colour, w'hieh may he varied through the different shades and 
combinations of yellow, red, green and blue. These colours 
are imparted to the flame by the presence in it of the hcatexl 
vapours of certain metals, of wdiich the following are the most 
important : — sodium, w’hich gives a yellow colour ; calcium, 
red ; strontium, crimson ; barium, green ; copper, green or 
blue, according to circumstances. Suitable salts of these metals 
are much used as ingredients of fire mixtures ; and they are 
decomposed and volatilized during the process of combustion. 
Very often the chlorates and nitrates are employed, as they 
serve the double purpose of supplying oxygen and of imparling 
colour to the flame. 

The number of fire mixture-s actually employed is very great, 
for the requirements of each variety of firewwk, and of almost 
each size of each variety, are different. Moreover, every pyro- 
technist has his own taste in the matter of compositions. They 
are capable, however, of being classified according to the nature 
of the W'ork to w^hich they are suited. Thus there are rorket- 
fuscs, gerbe-fuses, squib-fuses, star-compositions, ; and, in 
addition, there are a few which are essential in the construction 
of most firew'orks, whatever the main composition may be. 
Such are the starting-powder, which first catches the fire, the 
hursting-pmder, which causes the final explosion, and the quick- 
match (cotton-wick, dried after being saturated w'lth a paste of 
gunpowder and starch), employed for connecting parts of the more 
confl^icated w'orks and carrying the fire from one to another. 
Of the general nature of fuse.s an idea may l>e had from the 
following two examples, which are selected at hazard from 


among the numerous recipes for making, respectively, tourbilhon 
fire and green stai's : — 


Toutbillion. I Gfccn Stnis 

Meal gunpow der . . 2; parts J\)tassium chlorate 

Nitre 10 ,, 1 Btiiunn nitiate 

Sulphui .... 7 * Sulphur 

Charcoal . . . . 4 ,, Ch.iicoal 

Steel tilings . . . 8 „ : Shellac . . . 

I (.alomd 

1 Co])pcr sulphide . 


1 6 paits. 

48 „ 


1 yy 


Although tlie nuiking of compo.^uioiis la ul the fir^t imporUince, 
it is not the only operation wnth which tlic p) lotechnist has to do ; 
lor iIk‘ ronstruotK/n of the in wdiieh th('y are to be packed,, 
and the actual processes of packing and finishiag, require much 
caie and dexleiity. 1 liese cases ,ire made of piipei 01 pasteboard, 
and «\ie genertill) of a cvlinclrixil sliape In si/c they vary 
i^i-eatly, according to llie effed wbidi it ii desinal to produce. 
I'hc relations ot length to tliickncss, of internal to external 
diuuater, and of these to liie siz(‘ t)t the openings for discharge, 
are mattcix of extreme 1 nport ince, and must always be attended 
It) \tith iihn<')st mallumalical fxactnos', and considered in 
connexion \vith the nature of the composition which is to be 
used. 


There is one very important projieity of fireworks that is 
due more to the meJianr-al sturtniv of the cases and tlie manner 
in which they are filled than to the preci-.e chemical character 
of the coi\ipo.'»ilJoii, i.f\ their powei ot motion Some are so 
constriKled tint the pnee i-. kept at rest and the only motion 
possible is that of the flame and sparks which escape during 
combustion from the month of the case. Otheis, also fixed, 
contain, .iltcrnately with Livers of some more oidinaiw com- 
positions, lialls or ]»lo(ks of a sj)i cud mixture ccnunitcd b}’ some 
kind ot varnish ; and these siati,, a; they aie called, shot into the 
air, one by one, like bullets from a gun, blaze and biiist there 
with striking effect. But in many instances motion is imparted 
to the firework as a whole — to the casi' as well as to its contents. 
Tni^ motion, various as it i^ in detail, n almost cnlii'ely one of two 
kinds — roiaUny motion round a fixed point, which niav be m the 
centre of gravity of a single piece or that of a whole svstem of 
pieces, and free ascending motion through the air. Tn all cases the 
cause of motion the same, viz. that large (juantities of gaseous 
matter are formed by the combustion, tliat these can escape 
only at certain apertures, anrl that a backwaul pressure is neces- 
sarily exerted at the fiomt opposite to them. Wlien a large 
gun is discharged, it re( oils a few feet. Movable fireworks may 
be regarded as VTry light guns loaded with heavy cluages ; and 
m them the recoil L'> therefore so iniu h greater as to be- the 
most noticeable feature of the discharge ; and it only requires 
proper contrivances to make the piece fly through the air like 
a sky-rocket or revolve round a central axis like a Catherine 
wheel. Beauty of' motion is liardly less important in pyro- 
techny tluin biilhancy of fire and variety of colour. 

Th(* followinj^ IS a l)ncf description of some of the forms of fire- 
work mo^t employed — 

1 ixcd Files —Thcatie fires consist of a slow composition which 
may be heaped m a conical pile on a tile or a flagstone and lit at 
the apex They require no case's Usnally tlie lire is colonrcxl— 
grcf'ii, u d or blue , and lieaulifiil effects are obtained b> ilhin 11 anting 
builvlin'i;s witli it It i^. also used on tlie stage , but, m tliat case, 
the romjioMiiori must be such as to p:iv(‘ no suftocalint; or poisonous 
fumes Bengal lt}>hts are very similar, but arc piled in saucers, 
covcied with ipimmed pa])cr, and lit by means of pieces of match. 
Manoons aie small boxes wrapped round sever.il tinus with Iind 
cord aiivl filkd with a strong composition which explodes \\it!i a loud 
reyiort 'Iliev ate generally used in batteries, or in coml)inalion witli 
some oth< 1 form ot fiiework Squibs are stiaight eylmdiical cases 
about () in long, firmly closed at one end, tightly packed witli a 
strong composition, and capped wutli touch-papiT Usually a little 
burstmg-powder h put in before the ordinary composition, so that 
the fire is finished by an explosion. The character of the fiio is, of 
course, susceptible of great variation in colour, Ac, Ci ackers are 
characterized by the cases being doubled backwanls and fiirw'^ards 
•several times, the /oLIh being pressed close and .s(>cuied liy twine. 
One end is primed , and when tins is lit the cracker bums wuth a 
hissing noise, and a loud report occurs every time the fire leaches a 
Ixjnd. If the cracker is placed on the ground, it will give a jump at 
each report ; .so that it cannot quite fairly bo clasnd among the 
fixed firew'orks Roman candles are straight cylindrical cases filled 
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With l.xycrs of composition and stars alternately These stars are 
simply halls of some special composition, usually contauimg metallic 
filings, made up with gum and spmts of winf*, cut to the required 
size and shape, dusted with gunpo\Nder and dried They are dis- 
charged hke Mazing bull<‘ts sexual feet into the air, and produce a 
beautitul ctfect, which may be en!i.inc(‘d by packing stars of differ- 
ently colouied fire in one case, iJL^bc^^ are choked cases, not unlike 
Roman candles, but often of much liigci si/e Tluir fire spreads 
like a sheaf of wheat 'J'hey may bi* packi d with variously coloured 
stais, which XV ill rise ft. ot moie Lane Li, aie small straight cases 
charged with comjiositions like those used for making stars Ihey 
are niO:,tl^ i'S( d m Lompli*x devices, tor winch purpose they are fixed 
xvith wires on suitable wooden fiames d h(‘y arc connected b) 
lendci^, ie by (puck-match enclosed m paper tubes, so that thrv 
Crin 1^(' regulated to take file all at the same time, singly, or in detarh- 
menfs, as may be de‘ inxl The d( vice s and " set pu ces " constructed 
in tiiii w.iy aic ofttn of an cxtii melv claboiab cliaiaet(‘r , and the) 
include all tlv* x.iric'ties of dc.if^ns, of fi\rd suns, fmvitains, 

[mint-trees, water falls, mosaic work, Ifi^/iland tatfan, porttait'^, ships, tic 

Rot'din^ Liyeworks — J^in or Cathctine wheels are long patter 
erases filU'd xvith a composition by means of a funnel and jiac'kiiig- 
Xviic and afterw.rrds wound round a duk of wood dliis hxed by 
ii pin, so, 111 times verticallv an<l so,nclimes hoii7ontall\ , and the 
outi 1 pTimcd cml of tlie spiral is lit As the fin* ('scapes the rercul 
causes the x\h<el to rexx)lv(‘ iii an opp(.)siio direetioii and often w'lth 
consideialile velocity Pnstiles aic xeiy siimUr m jumciplc and 
consti Liclion Tnsteal ot the case being wound m a spiral en 1 
ma(le b) rcxolve Kjund its own erntr** [joint, it ma) be usLd as the 
engine t('i diive a wheel oi other lonu of tr.imcwoik round in a 
citcle ]\Iany vaiu'cl effects are tiius j>rof lured, of whah the f,n- 
wheel IS the sinqilost Straight cases, filled with some fir(‘-coni- 
['osititiii, are attaclu'd to the end of the t[>okt7s ol a wlicM oi other 
iiux'haiiism capable of being rotated They aic all pointed in th( 
same direction at an an:^!'-' ‘'pokes, and th(*y are ('oinif'Cted 

together by leaders, so tliat each, as it luirns c)ut, fires the one next 
It 'Ihc pi(‘ces mav’" be so c’nosen that biiiii.int ( fleets of chan png 
coloui ai(‘ [jrodueed , ui \anous lire CvIrcIjs ol <Jiltt.n ut colour', m.ns 
lie combined, rcvolxmt m diMoicnt i'hm(*s ..nd (lifteient diicction^ 
— some fast and some slowdv' Bisc^tin^ wheels, plural winch, tapruc 
wheels, spiral wheels, are all more or less coinplu atid foims , ami 
it IS j)Ossi1>lc to produce, by mechanism of thij natuie, a model in 
fire ol tile solar system 

Asicnding PitLWOtks — 1 outlillhois ric fiicworks so constructc'd 
as to ascend in the au and lolafe at the ^ame time, forming b(Mnt]iul 
spiral curves of fiie 1 he sttardit <\Iindnr.il case is cio>e‘d at tlie 
cenlie and at the two tnds with plugs of jjl.isier of Ikiiis, the com- | 
jjusilion oe(up)iiig the inb'rinedi ite jiails The fne finds xeiit by j 
SIX lioles jiie'ieid 111 the case Two of thes** an* pi u ed close t<) the I 
ends, but at opposite sides, so t ial OiK end discharge's to the ri^it 
<md the othei to the lelt , and it i^ tin-, wliirli i nparts the robitorv 
motion The other hok's are [ilaced along tne middle hue of what is 
tin. vmder-surfacc ol tin rase when it i:, laid Jioii/c^ntall) on tlie 
gioiiiid , and these, dnchaiging clow nw aids, impait an tqiwanr 
motion to tlic whole A c ross juecc of wood balances the fourlullion , 
and the quiek-match and touch pajier aic so ai ranged thaf com- 
bustion begins at the tw'o ends siinulianeous'y and dot-^s not reach 
the holes ol ascenuon till aftci the lotation is fairly begun. 'J'fie j 
sky-rcLkcl 1 1 g('ncrally connden’d the most beautiful of all liiewoiks , I 
and it ccitamlv is the one that rc([nires most skill and scK'tice m its 
construction ft consists essentially ot tw'o parts, — the bcxly and the 
head The body is a straight cylindei ot strong jiasted jiaper and 
i» chokiid at the lower cud, so as to picseiit only a narrow opening 
lof the escape of the file The composition does not fill uj) tin* t.ise 
cntiiely, for a central liollow conical bore exbmds from the chokcil 
month up the body for lhree>quarlers ot its length This n an 
essential leatuie of the rocket It allows ot iieaily tlie wliole com- 
jiosilioii being fired tit once , the result of which ii that an enoimous 
t|uantity of lu’atLcl gases cjoll(*cts m the hollow bore, and the gas* s, 
forcing their way dowiuvaids through the narrow^ oix'ning, urge the 
locket U[) tliiough the air. The lop of the case is cl*x;ed by a [blaster- 
of-Paris plug A hole passes througli tins and is tilled vvitli a fuse, 
wlucli selves to communicate the fiie to tlie head atter tlie bodx is 
buincd out This head, which is made sepaiatcly and fastened on 
tiflcr the body is packed, consists ot a short cylindrical paper chamber 
xvith a conical loj) It siTves the double purpose of cutting a way 
through the air and of holding the gai mture of stars, spaiks, crack<*rs, 
serpents, gold and siKu ram, tkc., whicli are scatto’cd In buistmg 
fne us ''Oon as the rocket nach s the highest jioint of its [nilli A 
gicat variety of beautiful effects mav bo olitnined bv the ex'ercise ot 
ingenuity in the choice and construction of this garniture iMany of 
the best results have been obtained by unpublished methods which 
mubt be regarded as the seciets of tiie liatlc 'Ihc slick of the sky- 
lockct serves the purpose of guiding anrl balamnng it in its flight , 
and its size must be accurately adapted to t lie dimensions of the case 
In Winfred rockets the stick is rojilaced by cardboard wings, which act 
like the feathers of an arrow. A girandole is the simultaneous dis- 
charge of a large numbei of rockets (often from one hundied to two 
hundred)* which cither spread like a pcac(x;k’s tail or pierce the 
sky in all directions with rushing lines of tire This is usually the 
final feat of a great pyrotechnic display. 


Sec Chertier, Sur los feux d* artifice (Pans, 1841 ; 2nd el , 1854; : 
Mortimer, Manual of PytoleLhny (Lomlon, i85()) , 'i(ssiLi, Chiniie 
p\t >>teLhnique, on trniU ptalujue dts feux L<donh (P.iri^, 1858) » 
Rich.irdson and Watts, Cheoiual '1 erhnnlnqv, sv " lAnorec buy 
(London, 1803-1867) , Thomas Kentish, 1 he Pyrotechnist s Ireisury 
(London, 1878) ; Websky, Lufifeuerwerkkunsl (Lciozig, 16/ 

( J M.) 

FIRM, an adjeitivc originally indicating a den^x or tl 
consHtency, hence steady, unshaken, un* ha iging or f:\t d This 
word, 111 M Eng jtrme, deri\ed through tiK Frt'nch, Irum Lat. 
firmiis. The rnedicxal l^aliri S'il»btantive fi^ma nuant a fxed 
payment, either in the wey of icut. composition fir pf'riodic 
payments, <ic. ; and this word, often represented 1>\ “firm” 
in translations of medieval do( ninents, has [iroduced the English 
“farm” ((/ ?’ ) I'rom a late Lelin use of fi nuire, t*) confirm 
by signature, fi-ma on urs in many Romanic 1 inguages for a 
signature, and the Jhiglish “ firm ” was thus used till the i8th 
century. From a transferred use came the meaning (T a l>LisinebS. 
house. In the Partncrslup Act jSqo, jxrsiJiis who Imv e entereiJ 
into paitnership with one another are c dl- d r-,1] rtivcly a firm, 
and the name under wIilIi their husincss is carrad in ia called 
the firm-name. 

I FIRMAMENT, the sk\g the heavens In the \ i.lgaU* the 
wool fir in ament urn, which means i’l chu'sKal T.atin a sti, ’igthen- 
ing or siijiport {firmatc, to m.ikc* fiim (jT stiong) Vva^ U'cd a' tlic 
eouualent of orrtfdtojuL {^(rTepeben, t() liiaki fim (r b>lul) 11 
tlie LKX , which Iran dates tlie ITlI) ?J', 7 va' The Ilehicw 
[iroliahly «ignih(s lilLrally “ exjiansc," and is thiis Used of the 
c.xpanse or vault (d the sky, the v^rh fu;m whah it is derived 
meaning “ to beat out.” in .Siiic the vvrb ineaiir. ‘ to make 
firm,” and is the direct suurc^i* of the Cir erTtptinjni an*l the I at. 

' fi> mameuiiim. In ancient a.slronomv the firmament was the 
' eighth spliere containmg the fiwd stars surrounding the sevea 
! ''pheics of the planets. 

I FIRMAN (an adaptation c*f the Per. f.tmdn, a mandate or 
! patent, cognate w>th tlie Sansknt fiamann, *-t ni *asurc*,a Ahoiity), 
an edict of an oriental sovereign, used spvciallv to designate 
decrees, grants, jiasspoi ts, *S:c., i >sui.d Lx the sultan of 'I'urkey 
and signed hy one of his ministers. A ck'i ree hearing t^.e sultvin’s 
sign-manual and drawn up witli snovial formalities 13 termed a 
haUt-shctij, Aiahic words meaning a line, v\nUng, or command, 
and l-)fty, mTLde. A written de* ree of an Ottom.in s’alla*i is also 
termed an irade, the word bring taken fiom the Airab irddd, 

I will, V obtain, older. 

I FIRMICUS, MATERNUS JULIUS, a Latin writer, who lived in 
I the reign of Constmtine and his successors About the year 
gqf) he composed a work entitled De c>u)nhus piofauarunt 
uligionum, which he inscribed to Constantins and Constans, 

I the sons of Constantine, and vvhicli is still extant In the first 
I part (chs. 1-17) he attacks the false objects of worship among the 
I Oriental cults ; in the .second (chs i.S-2g) he chscusscs a number 
I of formulae and litcs connected with the mysteries. The whole 
I tone of the work is fanatical and deidamatory ntiier than 
argument.itivT, and is thus in .siuh sharp contrast with the 
eight books on astronomy (Lihri MIL Mathestos) bearing the 
s.ime author’s name, that the two works have usually been 
attributed to different wiiters ^Mommsen (Heimes, vol. 29^ 
pp. 468-472) has, however, shown that the astronomv — a work 
inteifuscd with an urbane Neoplatonic spuit — vxa.' composed 
about 336 and not in 354. as was formcrlv luFl \\ hen we add 
to this the similarity (T style, and the f ut tliat I'ach betrays a 
connuxion with Sicily, there is the strongest reason tor claiming 
the same author for the two books, tliuugli it shows that in the 
4th century acceptance of ChristiamU did not always mean an 
adviulce in ctliical standpoint 

The Christian work is pre'>er\c(J in a Palatine MS ui the \ atican 
librai v It w us first [Jihited at Stiassburg m 156J, .01. 1 has boon 
icprintod ^^cvcral tiino''. botli stq^.iratelx' ancl along with t’n v^ritings 
ot Minncnis Felix, Cyprnn ot Arnobuis The most ((vi.ct ciiitions 
arc those by Coiir. Bursim (I..eipzig, 1856^ and In ( Halm, m his 
Mtnucius Peltx {Cotp Sir. Pul Lat 11.), (Vienna, i8<'7) 'Ihe Neo 
platomst vvoik vvas fust printed by Aldus Maniilnis m 1501, and has 
often been reprinted Foi full discussions see G Ebert, (icsch der 
chr lat Lift, ed. 1889, p. 129 ff. ; O. Bardenhew cr,- Patrologte, 
cd, 19WI, p. 354 - 
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FIRMINY, a town of central France in the department of 
Loire, 8 m. S.VV. of St Ktiennc I)y rail. Pop. (1906) 15,778. 
It has important coal mines known since the 14th century and 
extensive manufactures of iron and steel goods, including 
'•ail way material, machinery and cannon. Fancy woollen 
hosiery is also manufactured. 

FIRST-FOOT, in British folklore, especially that of the north 
and Scotland, the fir'll person who crosses the threshold on 
Christmas or New Year’s Fve. Good or ill luck is heliev ed to be 
brought the house by First-Foot, and a female First-Foot is 
regarded with dread. In Lancashire a light-haircd man is as 
unlucky as a woman, and it became a lustom for dark-haired 
males to hire themsehes out to “ take the New Year in.’’ In 
Worcestershire luck is ensured by stopping the first carol-singcr 
who appears and leading him through the house. In Yorkshire 
it must always be a male who enters the house first, but his 
fairness is no objection. In Scotland first-footing was alwavs 
more elaborate than in England, involving a subsequent enter- 
tainment. 

FIRST OF JUNE, Battle oi the By this name we call the 
great naval victory won by Lord Howe o\er the French fleet ot 
Admiral Villaret-joyeusc, on the ist of June 1794. No place 
name can be given to it, because the battle w^as fought 429 m. 
to the w'est of Ushant. 

The French people were suffering much distress from the bad 
harvest of the previous year, and a great convoy of merchant 
ships laden with com was expected from America. Admiral 
Vanstabel of the French navy had been sent to escort it with 
two ships of the line in December of 1793. He sailed w'ith his 
charge from the Chesapeake on the iith of April 1794. On the 
previous day six French ships of the line left Brest to meet 
Vanstabel m mid ocean. The British force designed to intercept 
the convoy was under Lord Howe, then in command of the channel 
fleet. He sailed from Spithead on the 2nd of May with 34 sail 
of the line and 15 smaller vessels, having under his charge 
nearly a hundred merchant ship.*> which were to be seen clear of 
the Channel. On the 4th, when of! the Lizard, the convoy was 
sent on its way protected by 8 line of battle ships and 6 or 7 
frigates. Two of the line of battle ships were to accompany 
them throughout the s oyage The other six under Rear-admiral 
Montagu were to go as far as Cape Finisterre, and were then to 
cruise on the look-out for tlie PYench convoy between Cape 
Ortegal and Belle Isle. These detachments reduced the force 
under Lord Howe’s immediate command 10 26 of the line and 
7 frigates. On the 5th of May he was off Ushant, and sent 
frigates to reconnoitre the harbour of Brest. They reported to 
him that the main French fleet, which was under the command 
of Villaret-Joyeuse, and was of 25 sail of the line, was lying at 
anchor m the roads. Howe then sailed to the latitude on which 
the convoy was likely to be met with, knowing that if the PYench 
admiral came out it would be to meet the ships with the food and 
cover them from attack. To seek the convoy was therefore the 
most sure way of forcing Villaret-Joyeuse to action. Till the 
i8th the British fleet continued cruising in the Bay of Biscay. 
On the igth Lord Howe returned to IJshant and again recon- 
noitred Brest. It was then seen that Villaret-Joyeuse had gone 
to sea. He had sailed with hi^ whole force on the i6th and had 
passed dose to the British fleet on the 17th, unseen in a fog. 
On the 19th the French admiral was informed by the ‘‘ Patriote 
(74) that Nielly had fallen in with, and had captured, the British 
frigate “(Ystor” (32), under Captain Thomas Troubridge, to- 
gether with a convoy from Newfoundland. On the same day 
Villaret-Joyeuse captured part of a Dutch convoy of 53 sail 
from Lislion. On the 19th a frigate detached by Admiral Montagu 
joined Howe. It brought information that Montagu had re- 
captured part of the Newfoundland convov, and had learnt that 
Nielly was to join Vanstabel at sea, and that their combined 
force would be 9 sail of the line. Montagu himself had steered to 
cruise on the route of the convoy between the 45th and 47th 
(tehees of north latitude. Howe now steered to meet his sub- 
ordkjate who, he considered, would be in danger from the main 
French fleet. On the 21st he recaptured some of the Dutch 


ships taken by Villaret-Joyeuse. PYom them he learnt that 
on tlie 19th the French fleet had been in latitude 47® 46' N. and m 
longitude 11° 22' N. and was steering westward. Judging that 
Montagu was too far to the south to be in peril from Villaret- 
Joyeuse, and considering him strong enough to perform the 
duty of intercepting the convoy. Lord Howe decided to pursue 
the main lYench fleet. The wind was changeable and the 
weather hazy. It was not till the 2Sth of May at 6.30 \ m. that 
the British fleet caught sight of the enemy m 47^ 3/ N. and 

13; 30' w. 

'I'he wind was from tlie south-east, and the Fien< h w^ere to 
windward. Villaret-Joyeuse bore down to a disLantc of to m. 
Irom the British, and then hauled to the wir.d on the poit tack. 
It was diflicLilt for the British licet to force an action from leeward 
if the PYench were unwilling to engage. 1 urj lJuwe detached 
a light squadron of four ships, the “ Bclleroplion ’’ (74\ ‘‘ Russel ’* 
(74), “Marlborough” (71), and ” Thuruleier ^ (74) under 
Rear-admiral I’homas Pasley, to attack th^ lear (T the French 
line. Villaret-Joyeuse stood on and cnd'avocacd to work to 
windward. In the course of the afternoon -.idnnial Pasley's 
ships began to come up with the last 01 the French line, the 
“ Revolutionnaire ” (no). A partial action took place which 
went on till after dark; other Brili.h vessels joined. The 
“ Rev'olutfonnaire ” was so damaged tli.'it slie was compelled 
to leave her fleet, and the British “ Audccious ’ (74) was also 
crippled and compelled to return to poit. The “ R(^"\ olution- 
naire ” was accompanied by another liner. During the night 
the two fleets continued on the same course, and next day Howe 
renewed his attempts to force an action from leeward He 
tacked his fleet in succession — his first shij) tacking first and the 
rest in order — in the hope that he world he able to cut through 
the French rear and gain the wcathci-ioigc*. Vilhret-Joycusc 
then turned all his ships together and again hcadcfi in the same 
direction as the British. This mov’cmcrt brought him nearer 
the British fleet, and another partial action hjok place between 
the van of each force. Seeing that thc' Fiench admiral was not 
disposed to charge home, Howe at noon once nioic oidered his 
fleet to tack in succession. Ills signal was pooiiy obeyed by the 
van, and his object, which was to cut through the Ficnch line, 
was not at once achieved. But the admiral him:>elf finally set 
an example by tacking his flagship, the ” Queen Charlotte ” 
(too), and passing through the French, two shops from the end 
of their line. He was followed by his fleet, and \’i!^aret-Joyeuse, 
seeing the peril of the ships in his rear, wore all his .ships together 
to help them. Both forces had been thrown into considerable 
confusion by these movements, but the Jintish had gained the 
weather-gage. Villaret-Joyeuse was able to save the two ships 
cut off, but he had fallen to leeward and the power to force on a 
battle had passed to Lord Ilowe. During the 30th the fleets 
lost sight of one another for a time. The French, who had four 
ships crippled, had been joined by four others, and were again 
26 in number, including the “ Patriote.” 

The 31st of May passed without a hostile meeting and in thick 
weather, but by the evening the British were cl^se to wdndward 
of the French. As Howe, who had not full confidence in all his 
captains, did not wish for a night battle, he waited till the follow- 
ing morning, keeping the French under observation by frigates. 
On the ist of June they were in the same relative positions, and 
at about a quarter past eight Howe bore down on the French, 
throwing his whole line on them at once from end to end, with 
orders to pass through from windward to leeward, and so to 
place the British ships on the enemy’s line of retreat. It was a 
very bold departure from the then established methods of 
fighting, and most honourable in a man of sixty-eight, who had 
been trained in the old school. Its essential merit was that it 
produced a close melcej in which the better average gunnery 
and seamanship of the British fleet would tell. Lord Howe’s 
orders were not fully obeyed by all his captains, but a signal 
victory was won, — six of the French line of battle ships were 
taken, and one, the “ Vengeur,” sunk. The convoy escaped 
capture, having passed over the spot on which the action of the 
29th May was fought, on the following day, and it anchored at 
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Brest on the 3rd of June. Its safe arrival went far to console 
the French for their defeat. The failure to stop it was forgotten 
111 England in the pleasure given by the victory. 

See James’s Naval History ^ vol. i. (1837) ; and Tronde, Batailles 
navaies dc la ranee {1807). (D. H ) 

FIRTH, CHARLES HARDING (1857- ), British historian, 

was horn at Sheffield on the i6th of March 1857, and was educated 
at Clifton (College and at Balliol College, Oxforrl. At his univer- 
sity he took the Stanhope prize for an essay on the marquess 
Wellesley in 1877, became lecturer at Pembroke College in 1887, 
and fellow of All Souls College in iqoi. He was Ford’s lecturer 
in English history in 1900, and became regius professor of 
modem history at Oxford m succession to F. \'ork Powell in 
1 004 Firth’s historical work was almost entirely confined to 
Pmghsh history during the time of the Great Ci\ il War and the 
Commonwcallli ; and although he is somewhat overshadowefl 
by S. K. Gardiner, a worker in the same field, his books are of 
great value to students of this period. The chief of them are : 
Ltie of (he Dulie of Newcastle (1886); Scotland and the Cnmtnon- 
ivealih Scotland and the Protectmate (i8o()); Narratnr 

of General Venables (1900) ; Oliver Cromwell (1900) ; Crotmveirs 
Arwv (1002); and the standard edition of Ludlow\ Memoirs 
(1804) He also edited the Clarke Pa/^ets (iSgi-iqoi), and Mrs 
Hutchinson’s Memoirs oj Colonel Hutchinson (1885), and wrote 
an inlrodiiclion to the Stuart Tracts (1003), besides contributions 
to the Dictionary oj National Biography. In 1909 he published 
The L'nt Years of the Protectorate. 

FIRTH, MARK (1819-1880), Englisli steel manufacturer and 
philanthropist, was born at Sheffield on the 2Sth of April i8i(), 
the son of a steel smelter At the age of lourteen Mark, with his 
brother, left school to join their father in the foundry where he 
was emjiloyed, and ten years later the three together started a 
sixdiulc furnace of their own. The venture y)r()ved suecessful. 
and ])csides an extensive home business, they soon established 
a large Arnciican connexion. Their huge NorJolk works were 
frtrtcd at .ShefiTicld m 1849, and still greater were afterwards 
ac(]uirccl at Whittington in Derbyshire and othets at Clay WhccD 
near Wadslcy. The manufacture of steel blocks foi ordnaiKe 
W’as the principal feature of their business, and lhe\ produced 
also shot and heavy forgings. They also installed a plant 
for the production of steel cores for heavy guns, and for some 
lime they supplied nearly all the metal used for gun making 
h\ the British government and a large proportion of that used 
b\ the French. On the death of his father in 1848 Mark Firth 
iHi'iunc the head of the firm. In 1869 he built and endow'cd 
“ Mark Firth’s Almshouses ” at Ranmoor near Sheffield, and in 
187c;, when mayor, he presented to his native place ti freehold 
park of thirty-six acres. He founded and endowed Firth College, 
for lectures and classes in connexion with the extension of 
university education, which was opened in 1879 He died on the 
28th of November 1880, and was accorded a public funeral. 

FIhDZABAD, a town of Persia, in the province of Fars, 72 m. 
S. of Shiraz, in 28® 51' N. Pop. about 3000. It is situated 
in a fertile plain, 15 m. long and 7 m. broad, well w'atered l)v 
the river Khoja whu h flow's through it from north to south. 
The tow'n is surrounded by a mud wall and ditch. Three or four 
miles north-w'est of the towm are the ruins of the ancient city 
and of a large building popularly known as the fire- temple of 
Ardashir, and beyond them on the face of the rock in the gorge 
through which the river enters the plain are two Sassanian 
bas-reliefs. 

The river leaves the plain by a narrow gorge at the southern 
end, and according to Persian history it was there that Alex- 
,%nrler the Great, when unable to capture the ancient city, built 
a dike across the gorge, thus damming up the water of the river 
and turning the plain into a lake and submerging the city and 
\’illages. The lake remained until the beginning of the 3rd 
century, when Ardashir, the first Sassanian monarch, drained 
it by destroying the dike. He built a new city, called it Gur, 
‘^pd made it the capital of one of the five great provinces or 
divisions of Fars. Firuz (or Peroz, q.v.)y one of Ardashir’s 
successors, called the district after his name Firuzabad (“ the 


abode of Firuz ”), but the name of the city remained Gur until 
Azud ed Dowlch (Adod addaula) (949-982) changed it to its 
present name. He did this because he frequently resided at Gur, 
and the name meaning also “ a grave ” gave rise to unpleasant 
allusions, for instance, “ People who go to Gur (grave) never 
return alive ; our king goes to Gur (the town) several times a 
year and is not dead yet.” 

The district has twenty villages and produces much wheat 
and rice. It is said that the nee of Firuzabad bears sixty- 
fold. (A H -s ) 

FIROZKOH, a small province of Persia, with a population 
of about 5000, paying a yearly revenue of alx>ut £500. Its chief 
place IS a village of the same name picturesquely situated m a 
valley of the Elburz, about 90 m. east of Teheran, at an elevation 
of 6700 ft. and in 35° 46' N and 52° 48' E. It has post ami 
telegraph offices and a population of 2500. A precipitous cliff 
on the (‘astern side of the valley is surmounted by the rums of an 
an( lent fort popularly ascribed to Alexander the Great. 

FISCHART, JOHANN (^.,1545^1591), German satirist and 
publicist, was born, probably at Strassburg (but according to 
some accounts at Mainz), in or about the year 1545, and was 
educated at Worms in the house of Kaspar Scheid, whom in the 
prefac'e to his Eulen<ipiegel he mentions as his “ cousin and 
preerptor.” He appears to hav'e travelled in Italy, the Nether- 
lands, Fraru^e and England, and on his return to have taken the 
I degree of doctor jurt<; at Basel. From 1575 to 1581, wathin which 
I period most of his works were wTitten, he lived with, and was 
probably assor-iated in the business of, his sister’s husband, 
Bernhard jobin, a printer at Strassburg, who published many 
I of his books. In Fischart was attached, as advocate to 
the Reithskammergencht (imperial court of appeal) at Spires, 
and in 1583, when he married, w’as appointed Amtmami (magis- 
trate) at Fc^rbach lU'ar Saarbrurken. Here he died m the w’inter 
' of i5(;o-i^9i Fis(diart wrote under various feigned names, 
such as Mentzer, Menzer, Reznem, Huldrich Klloposkleros, 
lesuwalt Pickhatt, Winhold Alkofnbas W usthlutus, Uinch 
I Manschr \on Trcubadi, and Im Fischen Gilt’s Misehen ; and it 
j IS partly owing to this fad that there is doubt whether some of 
the works attributed to him are really his. More than 50 satirical 
w’orks, howtver, both in prose and verse, remain authentic, 
among which iwo —Naihtrab oder Nebelhrah (1570), a satire 
against one Jakob Rabe, w’ho had become a convert to the 
Roman (’atliolir ('hurch ; J^on St Domintct des Predtgomonchs 
und St Francisci Barjussers arilichem Lehen (1571), a poem with 
the expressive motto ” Sic haben Nasen vnd riechcn’s nit ” 
( Ve have noses and smell it not), written to defend the Protestants 
against certain wicked accusations, one of which was that T.uther 
held communion with the devil ; Eulenspiegel Retmensweis 
(written 1571, published 1572); Alter Praktik Grossmutter 
(1572), after Rabelais’s Prognostication Pantagrueline : Floh 
Haz, Weiber Traz (1573), in which he describes a battle Ive- 
tween fleas and women ; Affentheiierhche und ungeheuerliche Ge- 
schichtschriji vom Leben, Rhaien und Thaten der . . . Ilelden 
und Herren Grandgusier Gargantoa und Pantagruel, also after 
Rabelais (1575, and again under the modified title, Naupen- 
i^eheurliche Geschichtklitterungy 1577); Netie kioisiliche Fi^uren 
bibhscher Hisiorien (1576) ; Anmahnung zur chrisilichcn Kti.der- 
I zucht (1576), Das gluckhafft SeJnff von Zurich (1576, repub- 
lished 1828, with an introduction by the poet Ludwig Uhland), 
a poem commemorating the adventure of a company of 
I Zurich arqucbusiers, who sailed from their native town to 
Strassburg in one day, and brought, as a proof of this feat, a 
kettleful of Ilirsebrei (millet), which had been rooked in Zuiich, 
still warm into Strassburg, and intended to illustrate the pro- 
veib “perseverance overcomes all difficulties’* ; Podagrammtsch 
7 'rostbuchleth ; Phtlosophtsch Ehzuchthuchlein the 

celebrated Bienenkorh des hetltgen romischen Immenschioarms, 
tkc.. a modification of the Dutch De rootnsche Byen-Korf, by 
Philipp Marnix of St Aldegonde, published in 1579 and reprinted 
I in 1847 ; Der hetlig Brotkorb (1580), after Calvin’s Traiie des 
I reliques ; Das vterhorntge Jesmterhuilein^ a rhymed satire 
against the Jesuits (1580); and a number of smaller poems. 

V 14 (T 
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To Fischart also have been attributed some “ Psalmen und 
geistliche Lieder which appeared in a Strassburg hymn-book 
of 1576. 

Fischart liad studied not only the ancient literatures, but also 
those of Italy, France, the Netherlands and England. He 
was a lawyer, a theologian, a satirist and the moot powerful 
Protestant publicist of the counter-reformation period ; in 
politics he was a republican. Above all, he is a master of 
language, and was indefatigable with his pen. His satire was 
levelled mercilessly at all perversities in the public and private 
life of his time —at astrological superstition, scholastic pedantr\% 
ancestral pride, but especially at the papal dignity and the 
lives of the priesthood and the Jesuits, lie indulged in the 
wildest witticisms, the most abandoned caricature ; hut all 
this he did with a serious purpose. As a poet, he is characterized 
by the eloquence and picturesqueness of his style and the symboli- 
cal language he employed. TTiirty years after Fischart^ death 
his writings, once so popular, w’ere almost entirely forgotten. 
Recalled to the public attention b^ Johann Jakob Bodmer and 
Gotthold Ephraim Lessing, it is only recently that his works 
have come to be a subject of investigation, and his position 
in German literature to be fully understood. 

Freiherr von Meiwhach, whose valuable collection of Fischait’s 
works has passed into the possession of the royal library in Hcrliii, 
deals in his Fisihaylstudifn (Halle, with the preat satirist 

Fischart's poetical works were published by Hermann Kiuz in three 
volumes (Leipzig, . and selections bv K. Goodelre 

(Leipzig, iSoo) and by A Ilautten in Kursclvncr's DettiSiho XaUnnal- 
huratur (^iuttt;.irt, i Gesi kuhthlillemng and some mmo 

writings appeared in Schciblc’s Klo^tcr^ vols 7 and 10 (Stuttpart, 
1S47-1848) Das ghlckhnfft Schiff ha^. been frespicntlv repiinted, 
cntical edition by J Baochtold (1880) Sec for further bioprajihiuil 
details, Ericli Schmidt 111 the Allgcmeine dciit^che Dioi^tahhie^ veil 7 ; 
A F C Vilmar in Krsch and Grulier’h v< , vV Wacker- 
nagel, Jnhmin Fischart von Stra<;*;burg uvd Fase!^ Antnl an ikm (2nd 
ed , Basel, 1875) , P Besson, fyude sur Jean FncJiait (F^ans, 188^) , 
and A. Haulfcn, “ Frschart-Studicn '* (m Euphoncyn^ i89(>-i909). 

FISCHER, EMIL (it^52- ), German chemist, was born at 

Euskiiclien, in Rhenish Prussia, on the 9th of October 1852, 
hib father being a merchant and manufacturer. After studying 
chemistry at Bunn, he migrated to Strassburg, where he graduated 
as Ph n. in 1874. Hu then acted as assistant to Adulf von 
Baeyer at Munich for eight years, after which he was appomterl 
to tjie chair of chemistry successively at Eilangen (1882) and 
Wurzburg (1885). In 1S92 he succeeded A. \V. von Hofmann 
as professor of chemistry at Berlin. Emil Fischer devoted 
liimself entirely to organic chemistry, and his investigations 
are characterized ]>y an originality of i(dea and readiness of 
resource which make him the master of this branch of experi- 
raantal chemistry. In his hands no substance seemed too 
complex to admit of analysis or of synthesis ; and the more 
intricate and invuKed the subjects of his investigations the more 
strongly shown is the conspicuous skill in pulling, as it were, 
atom from atom, until the molecule stood revealed, and, this 
accomplished, the same skill combined atom with atom until 
the molecule was regenerated. His jorie was to enter fields 
where others had done little except break the ground ; and hiS 
researches in many cases completely elucidated the problem in 
hand, and where the solution was not entire, his methods and 
results almost always contained the key to the situation. 

In 1875, thf* year following his engagement with von Baover, 
he publislicd his disc^ivury of thf organic dtiivativcs of a ivnv com- 
pound of livdro^eii and nitrogen, which !v narm-d hydrazinr' {qv). 
He inva'^ti'^atcd l)oth the aromatic and aliphatic deriv.itiv( s, cstat)- 
Itshing their rrlatun to the d 5 azo CfnnT>onnds, and he perceived the 
readiness with which they entered into combination with other 
SjUbstance^, giving cmgm to a w'calth of hitherto unknown compound*. 
Of *uch condensation products undoubtedly the most impoitanl ar« 
the hydrizone^, which result from the interaction with aldehydes 
and ketones Hi«» observ'ations, published in 1886, that such hvdra- 
23 oacs, by treatmeat witli liydrochlonc a.cid or zinc chloride, yidclod 
denvative-s of mcloJi the pyrrol of the benzene series and the parent 
Mibstance indigo, were a valuable coaGrmatjr»n of the views 
advanced by his master, von Baeyer, on the subject of indigo and 
Ijtt many substances related to it Of givrater momcuit wa« Hs 
4htaoakry that phenyl hydrazme reacted with t!ic sugars to form 
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substances which he named osazones, and which, being highly* 
crystalline and readily formed, served to identify such carbohydrates 
more definitely than had been previously possible. He rvext turned 
to the rosaniline dyestuff.s (the magenta of Sir W. H. Perkin), and in 
collaboration with his cousin Otto Fischer (b 1852), then at Munrch 
and afterwards professor at Erl.ingen, who has since identifiocl 
himself mainly with the compounds of this and related groups, he 
puldjhiiod papers m 1878 and 1879 winch indubitably estabh.slicd 
that these dyestuffs were derivatives of ti iphenyl methane. Fischer's 
next research was concerned with compounds related to unc scid. 
Here the ground had been broken more especially by von iiat yer,. 
but practically all our knowledge of the so-called puim gioup (tiio 
word pmin aj>pcars to have been suggested by the phrase purum 
uricmn) is due to Fischer In 1881-1882 he published papers which 
establislK‘d the formulae of uric acid, xantlune, caffeine, Ihtobromine 
an<l some other comjiounds of this group But his gioatest woik 
in this field was instituted in 1804, when he commenced his grevt 
sums of jiapeis, wherein the compounds above niviitiuiicd vwn- all 
lefcrred to a nitrogenous base, juinn (q.v ). The base itsfdf w^i-s 
obtained, but only after much ditlicultv : and an immense senes of 
deriv'atives were prepared, some of winch w'ere pr'tent^ri in view of 
possible tlu^rajicutical apjilications ^ These researclics were pnfi- 
hshed m a collected form m 1907 with the tith* V ntctsvcfiim^cn in 
der Pitnngruppe {i882-i90()) The first stage of his j)urin work 
successfully accomplished, he next attacked the sug.ii group. Here 
the pioneer work was again of little moment, and Fischer may Ih^ 
regarded as the pnme mvestigator m tins field. Hm n s^arrhes mn.v 
he taken as commencing m 188^ , and the results are unparalleled 
m importance m the history of organic clicmisliy The chemical 
cnmplt‘xity of these carbohydrates, and the diffictiUv with which 
they could be got into a manageable Jorrn -thev generally ajifwared 
as syrups — occasioned much oxpcinnentol ditticulty , but these 
troubles were little m comparison with the complKations due to 
stcieoclicmical iclations However, Fischer synthesized fructose, 
glucose and a great number of other sugars, and ha\iiTg showeil 
how to deduce, for instance, the formulae of the 16 stciemsoinenc 
glucoses, he prepared sc\cral stcrcoisoinendes, thereby completing 
a most brilliant experimental reseaich, and simultaneously confirm- 
lug the van’t Hoff tlu’oiy of the asymmctiic cailion atom (see 
SiLKLo-IsoMiiFiisM) The study of the sugars brought m its tiam 
tlic necessity for examining tlic nature, propertic's and reactions of 
substancc.s which bring aliout the decompo'^ition know'n aslermenia- 
tion (q V ) Fischei attacked the jiroblem presented by leiiiientsi 
and enzymes, and although vve as yet know little of tins complex 
subject, to Fischt r is due .it least one \eiy important duscovery, 
VIZ that there exists some relation bc'tween the cheinic.il constitution 
of a sugar and the fenuent and » nzvme which breaks it down The 
magnitude ol his researches m this field may be gaugtsj l>y his 
collected pajiers, U ntersurhnngen uber Kohlenhydrate und Fetmenio 
(188 I' 1908), j)p vni I 912 (Berlin, 1900) 

From the sugars and ferments it is but a short step to tfie subj^x-t 
of the proteins, substances which aic more directly connected with 
life processes than any others. The cliemistry ot the proteins, a. 
subject wlucli bids iair to Im Fischer’s gieat hfewodc, prc:-.< iits 
difficulties which are probably without equal in the wliole In Id ol 
chemistry, partly on account of the extraordinary chcMuical com 
plexity of tlic suostanees involved, and partly ujion tlic peculiar 
inaimei m which chemical reactions are brought aliout m the h\mg 
organism But by the introduction of new metiiods, Fischer suc- 
ceeded in breaking down the complex albununoul substances into 
ammo acids and otlier nitrogenous compoimds, the constitutioim 
ot most of which have been solved ; and by bringing aliout the re- 
combination of these units, approjinately chosen, he prepared 
synthetic peptides whicli approximate* to the natural protiucis. 
IBs methods led to the preparation of an octackca-jii ptule ot the 
inoIectHar wciglit 1213, exceeding that of any other syntlietic 
compound , but even this compound falls far short of the simpk'st 
natural pc^jitide, whicJi has a iiioJecular weight of from 2000 to 3000. 
He considers, however, that the synthesis of more eoinplex pioducts 
IS only a matter of trouble and cost His researches made from 1809 
to TQod have been publislied with the title TIntrr<itnkungcn uher 
A rntnosauren, Fnlv peptides und Protetne (Berlin, 1907) T he extra- 
ordinary ment of his many researches ha. b < n recogtuzed by all the 
im pot taut scientific .societies in the woild, and he w as awardetl tlio 
Xoliel prize for chemistry m 1902 Under his control the laboialoiy 
at Bcilm became one of the most important in cMstcncc, and has 
attracted to it a constant stream of brilliant pupils, many of wliom 
are to be associated with much of the experimental work indis- 
solubly connected with Fischer. 

FISCHER, ERNST KUNO BERTHOLD (1824-1907), German 
philosopher, was bom at Sandewalde in Silesia, on the 23rd of 
July 1824. After studying philos^^phy at Leipzig and Ilalle, 
he became a privat-docont at Heidelberg in 1850. The Baden 
government in 1853 laid an embargo on his teaching otving to 

^ For a brief review of the pharmacology of piirin denvatiyes see 
F Francis and J M. Fortoscue-Brinkdalc, The Chemical Basis of 
Bharrmcd/ygy (1908). 
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hifi Liberal ideas, but the effect of this was to rouse considerable 
sympathy for his ■views, and in 1856 he obtained a professorship 
at Jena, where ho soon acquired great influence by the dignity 
of his personal character. In 1872, on Zeller’s removal to Berlin, 
Fischer succeeded him as professor of philosophy and the history 
of modern German literature at Heidelberg, where he died on 
the 4th of July 1907. His part in philosophy was that of historian 
and commentator, for which he was especially qualified by his 
remarkable clearness of exposition ; his point of view is in the 
main Hegelian. His Geschtchtc der neumi Phtlosophte (1852- 
i' 893, new cd. 1897) is perhaps the most accredited modern book 
of its kind, and he made valuable contributions to the study of 
Kant, Bacon, Shakespeare, Goethe, Spinoza, Lessing, Schiller 
and Schopenhauer. 

Some of his numerous works have boon traTislatcd into English 
Fravets Bacon of Vemlam, by J. Oxen ford (1857) ; The Life and 
Character of BenediU Spinoza, by Fiida Schmidt (1882) ; A Com- 
mental y on Kant's Kritik of Bure Reason, by J P. iSIahaffy (1806) ; 
Descartes and his School, by J I’ Gordy (1887) ; A Cnhque of Kant, 
by W S. Hougli (1S88) ; sco also H Falkenheim, Kuno Fisi her und 
die litter ar-histonsihe Mrthode (iS<,2) ; and bibliography m J. M. 
Paldwin's Dictionaiy of Bhilusuphy and Psychology (1905). 

FISH, HAMILTON (1808-1893), American statesman, was 
born in New York City on the 3rd of August 1808. His father, 
Nicholas Fish {1758-1833), served m the American array during 
the War of American Independence, rising to the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel. The son graduated at Columbia College m 
1827, and in 1830 was admitted to the bar, but practised only 
a short time. In 1843*1845 he was a Whig representative in 
Congress. He was the Whig candidate for lieutenant-governor 
of New York in 1846, and was defeated by Addison Gardner 
(Democrat) ; but when in 1847 (lardncr appointed a judge 
of the state court of apjieals, Fish was elected (NTn^em her 1847) 
to complete the term (to January 1849). Hu was governor of 
New York state from 1849 to 1851, and was United States 
senator in 1851-1857, acting with the Republicans during the 
last part of his term. In 1861- 1862 he was associated with John 
A. Djx, William M, Evart5, William K. Dodge, A. 'K Stewart, 
John Jacob Astor, and other New York men, on the Union 
Defence Committee, wliidi (from April 23, 1861, to April 30, 
1862) co-operated with tile raunicipnl government in the reusing 
and equipping of troops, and disbursed more than a million 
dollars for tlic relief of New York volunteers and their families. 
Fish was secretary of state during President Grant’s two ad- 
ministrations (1869-1 87 7), He conducted the negotiations with 
Great Britain which resulted in the treaty of the 8th of May 
1871, under which (Article i) tfic “Alatiama ciatms” wxre 
referred to arbitration, and the same dispmilion (Article 34) 
was made of the “ San Juan Boimdary Dispute,” conceniing 
the Oregon boundary line, in 1871 Fish presided at the Peace 
Conference at Washington between Spain and the allied republics 
(^f Peni, Chile, Ecuador and Bolivki, which resulted m the 
formulation (April 12) of a general truce betw^ecn those countries, 
to hut indefinitely and not to be broken by any one of them 
without three years’ notice given through the United States ; 
and it was chiefly due to his restraint and moderation that a 
satisfactory settlement of the Virginins Affair ” was reached 
by the United States und Spain (1873). Fish was vice-president- 
general of the Society of the (jnemnati from 1848 to 1854, 
and president-general from 1854 until his death. He died in 
Garrison, New York, on the 7th of September 1893. 

His son, Nicholas Fish (i 846-'I902), was appointed second 
secretary of legation at Bcjrlin in 1871, became secretary in 
1874, and was charge d'affaires at Berne in 1877-1881, and 
minister t© Belgium in 1882-1886, after which he engaged in 
banking in New York City. 

FCSH ( 0 . Eng. fisc^ a word common to Teutonic languages, 
cf. Dutch vtsek, Ger. Fisch, Goth, fisks^ cognate with the Lat. 
piscis)^ the common name of that class of vertebrate animals 
which lives exclusively in water, breatnes tlirough gills, and 
whose limba take the form of fins (sec Icthyoi^gy). The 
article FisjtERitB deals with the subject from the economic and 
commercial point of vitw, and Ai>rGLiNC with the catching of 
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fish as a sport. The constellation and sign of the zodiac known 
as ** the fishes ” is treated under Pisces. 

The fish was an early symbol of Christ in primitive and medieval 
Christian art. The origin is to be found in the initial letters 
of the names and titles of Jesus m Greek, viz. 'b/a-orj Xpurros, 
0 «>v ‘Ytos', Jesus Christ, Son of God, Saviour, which 

together spell the Cheek word for “ fish,” Ix&v^, The fish is 
also said to be represented in the oval-shaped figure, pointed at 
both ends, and formed by the intersection of two circles. This 
figure, also known us the uestca pfsas, is common m ec( lesiastical 
seals and as a glory or aureole in paintings of sculpture, surround- 
ing figures of the Trimly, saints, Szc. The figure is, however, 
sometimes referred to the almond, as typifying virginity ; the 
French name for the symbol is Amande mysUque. 

'Ibe word “ fish ” is used in many icthnical senses. Thus 
it is used of the purchase used m raising the flukes of an anchor 
to the bill-board ; of a piece of wood 01 metal used to strengthen 
a sprung mast or yard ; and of a plate of metal used, as in railway 
construction, for the strengthening of the mocting-placc of two 
rails. This word is of doubtful origin, but it is probably an 
adaptetlon of the Fr. fuhe, that which ” fixes,” a peg. This 
w’ord also appears in the English form ” fish,” in the metal, 
picarl or bone counters, sometimes made in the foim of fish, used 
for scoring points, &( , m many games. 

FISHER, ALVAN (1792-1863), American portrait-painter, 
was born at Needham, Massachusetts, on the 9th of August 1792. 
At the age of eighteen he was a clerk in a country shop, and 
subsequently was empioted by the village house painter, but at 
the age of twenty-two he began to paint portrait heads, alternat- 
ing with rural scenes and animals, for whuh he found patrons 
At modest prices. In ten years he had saved enough to go to 
Europe, studying at the Pans schools and copying m the galleries 
of the Louvre. Upon his return he became one of the recognized 
group of Ma.ssachusetts portrait- painters. Along with Doughty, 
Harding and Alexander, in 1831, he held an exhibition of his 
w^ork in Boston— perhaps the first joint display by painters 
ever held in that city. Though he had considerate talent for 
landscape, a lack of patronage for such work caused him to 
confine himself to portraiture, in which he was moderately 
successful. He died at Dedham, Mass., on tlie 16th of February 
1863. 

FISHER, GEORGE PARK (1827-1909'), American theologian, 
was born at Wrentham, Massachusetts, on tlie loth of August 
1827. He graduated at Brown University m 1847, and at the 
Andover Theological Seminary in 1851, spent thrt*e years in 
study m (iermany, was college preacher and professor of divinity 
at Yale ('ollege m 1854-1S61, and was Titus Street professor of 
ecclesiastical history m the Yale Divinity School in 1861-1901, 
when he was made professor emmius. He was president of the 
American Historical Association m 1897-1S9S. His writings have 
given him high rank ns an authority on ecclesiastical history, 
'rhey intludc Essays on the Supernatural Ortgtn of Chnstiantty 
(i86q) ; Iltstory of the Keformaiton (1873), republished in sev’eri 
revisions; The Begtnntttgs of Chri^Hanity (1877); Dtseusswns 
in History and Theology (1880); Outlines of Universal History 
(1886); History of the Christian Church (1887); The Xature 
and Method of Ret>elatton (1890); Manual of Natural Theology 
(1893); A History of Christian Doctrine, in the “Interna- 
tional Theological Lilirary ” (1896); and A Brief History of 
Nations (iBg6). He died on th<* 20th of Decern l>er 1909. 

FISHER, JOHN (c. 1469-1535), English cardinal and bishop of 
Rochester, born at Beverlev, reccivevl his first education at the 
collec:iate church there. In 1484 he went to Michael House, 
Co-in bridge, where he took hm degrees in arts in 1487 and 1491, 
and, after filling sev^eral olbces m the university, I'lecainc master 
of his college in 1499. He look orders ; and his reputation for 
learning and piety attracted the notice of Margaret Beaufort, 
motli^r of Henry VIL, who made him her confessor and chaplain. 
In 1501 he became vice-chancellor : and later on, when chancellor, 
he was able to forward, if not to initiate entirely, the beneficent 
schemes of his patroness in the founrlations of St John’s and 
Christ’s colleges, in addition to two lectureships, in Greek 
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and Hebrew. His love for Cambridge never waned, and his 
own benefactions took the form of scholarships, fellowships and 
lectures. In 1503 he was the first Margaret professor at Cam- 
bridge ; and the following year was raised to the see of Rochester, 
to which he remained faithful, although the richer sees of Ely 
and Lincoln were offered to him. He was nominated as one of 
the English prelates for the I.ateran council (1512), but did not 
attend. A man of strict and simple life, he did not hesitate at 
the legatine synod of Z517 to censure the clergy, in the presence 
of the brilliant Wolsey himself, for their greed of gain and love of 
display ; and in the convocation of 1523 he freely opposed the 
cardmaEs demand for a subsidy for the war in Flanders. A 
great friend of Erasmus, whom he invited to Cambridge, whilst 
earnestly working for a reformation of abuses, he had no sym- 
pathy with those who attacked doctrine; and he preached at 
Paul s Cross (12th of May 1521) at the burning of Luther's books. 
Although he was not the author of Henry’s book against Luther, 
he joined with his friend. Sir Thomas More, in writing a reply 
to the scurrilous rejoinder made by the reformer. He retained 
the esteem of the king until the divorce proceedings began in 
1527 ; and then he set himself sternly in favour of the validity 
of the marriage. He was Queen Catherine's confessor and her 
only champion and advocate. He appeared on her behalf before 
the legates at Blackfriars ; and wTote a treatise against the 
divorce that was widely read. 

Recognizing that the true aim of the scheme of church reform 
brought forward in parliament in 1529 was to put down the only 
moral force that could ^vlth^tand the royal wull, he energetic- 
ally opposed the reformation of abuses, which doubtless under 
other circumstances he would have l>een the first to accept. 
In convocation, when the supremacy was discussed (nth of 
February 1531), he declared that acceptance would cause the 
clergy to be hissed out of the society of God’s holy Catholic 
Church ” ; and it was his influence that brought in the saving 
clause, quantum pet lef^em Det licet. By listening to the revela- 
tions of the “ Holy Maid of Kent,” the nun Elizabeth Barton 
{q t'.), he was charged with misprision of treason, and was con- 
demned to the loss of his goods and to imprisonment at the king's 
will, penalties he was allowed to compound by a fine of £300 
f2sth of March 1534). Fisher was summoned (13th of April) 
to take the oath prescribed by the Act of Succession, which he 
w'ds ready to do, were it not that the preamble stated that the 
offspring of Catherine were illegitimate, and prohibited all faith, 
trust and obedience to any foreign authority or potentate. 
Refusing to take the oath, he was committed (r^th of April) to 
the Tower, where he suffered greatly from the rigours of a long 
confinement. On the passing of the Act of Supremacy (November 
1534), in which the saving clause of convocation was omitted, 
he w'as attainted and deprived of his see. The council, with 
T.'iomas Cromwell at their head, visited him on the 7th of May 
1335 and his refusal to acknowledge Henry as supreme head of 
the church was the ground of his trial. The constancy of Fisher, 
while driving Henry to a furv^ that knew no bounds, won the 
admiration of the whole Christian world, where he had been 
long known as one of the most learned and pious bishops of the 
time. Paul III., who had begun his pontificate with the intention 
of purifying the curia, was unaware of the grave danger in which 
Fisher lay ; and in the hope of reconciling the king w'ith the 
bishop, created him (20th of May 1535) cardinal priest of St 
Vitalis. When the news arrived in England it sealed his fate. 
Henry, in a rage, declared that if the pope sent Fisher a hat there 
hould be no head for it. The cardinal was brought to trial at 
Westminster (17th of June 1535) on the charge that he did 
” openly declare m English that the king, our sovereign lord, 
IS not .supreme head on earth of the Church of England,” and 
was condemned to a traitor’s death at Tyburn, a sentence 
afterwards changed. He was beheaded on Tower Hill on the 22nd 
of June 1535, after saying the Te Deum and the psalm In 
ie Domine speravi. His body was buried first at All Hallows, 
Barking, and then removed to St Peter’s ad vincula in the Tower, 
beside that of Sir Thomas More. His head was 
^%xpo$ed on London Bridge and then thrown into the river. As 
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a cliampion of the rights of conscience, and as the only one of 
the English bishops that dared to resist the king’s will, Fisher 
commends himself to all. On the 9th of December 1886 he was 
beatified by Pope Leo XiJ I. 

Fisher’s Latin vvoiki> are fo be found in the Opera J. Fisheri quae 
hactenns inventu potiteniHt omnta (Wurzburg, I5g5), and some of his 
published English works in the Early English Text Society (Extra 
senes. No. 27, ])art 1 1876). There are others in manuscript at the 
FMO. (27, Henry Vlll , No. 887). Besides the State papers, the 
mam souiccs for his biogiaphy are The Life and Death of that renowned 
John Ftsher^ Btshob of Foihcster (London, 1655), by an anonymous 
wTiter, the best cctition being that of Vtin Ortroy (Brussels, 1893) ; 
Bndgett's Life of Blessed John Fisher^ Bishop of Rochester (I.ondoii, 
1880 and 1890) ; and Thureau, Le hxenheureux Jean Fisher (Bans, 
1907). (E. Tn.) 

FISHER, JOHN ARBUTHNOT FISHER, ist Baron (1841- 
), British admiral, was born on the 25th of January 1841, 
and entered the navy in June 1854. He served m the Baltic 
during the Crimean War, and was engaged as midshipman on 
the ” Highflyer,” “ Chesapeake ” and “ Furious,” in the Chinese 
War, in the operations required by the occupation of Canton, 
and of the Peihu forts in 1859. He became siib-hentenant on 
the 25th of January i860, and lieutenant on the 4th of November 
of the same year. The cessation of naval wars, at least of wars 
at sea m which the British navy had to take a part, after i860, 
allowed few officers to gain distinction by actual services against 
the enemy. But they W'ere provided with other ways of proving 
their ability by the sweeping revolution which transformed the 
construction, the armament, and the methods of propulsion of 
all the navies of the world, and with them the once accepted 
methods of combat. J.ieu tenant }''isher began his career as a 
commissioned officer in the year after the launching of the P'rench 
“ Gloire ” had set going the long duel in construction between 
guns and armour. He early made his mark as a student of 
gunnery, and was promoted commander on the 2n(l of August 
1869, and po.st-captain on the 30th of October 1874. In this 
rank he was chosen to serve as president of the committee 
appointed to revise ” The Gunnery Manual of the Fleet.” It 
was his already established reputation which pointed Captain 
Fisher out for the command of H.M.S. “ Inflexible,” a vessel 
which, as the representative of a type, had supplied matter for 
much discussion. As captain of the ” Inflexible ” he took part 
in the bombardment of Alexandria (iith July 1882). The 
engagement was not arduous m itself, having been carried out 
against forts of inferior construction, indifferently armed, and 
worse garrisoned, but it supplied an opportunity for a display 
of gunnery, and it was conspicuous in the midst of a long naval 
j)eace. The ” Inflexible ” took a prominent part in the action, 
and her captain had the command of the naval brigade landed in 
Alexandria, where he adapted the ironclad train and com- 
manded it in various skirmishes with the enemy. After the 
Egyptian campaign, he was, in succession, director of Naval 
Ordnance and Torpedoes (from October 1886 to May 1891); 
A.D.C. to Queen Victoria (i8th June, 1887, to 2nd August 1890, 
at which date he became rear-admiral) ; admiral superintendent 
of Portsmouth dockyard (1891 to 1892); a lord commissioner 
of the navy and comptroller of the navy (1892 to 1897), and 
vice-admiral (8th May 1896); commander-in-chief on the 
North American and West Indian station (1897). In 1899 he 
acted as naval expert at the Hague Peace Conference, and on 
the ist of July 1899 was appointed commander-in-chief in the 
Mediterranean. From the Mediterranean command. Admiral 
Fisher passed again to the admiralty as second sea lord in 1902, 
and became commander-in-chief at Portsmouth on the 31st 
of August 1903, from which post he passed to that of first sea 
lord. Besides holding the foreign Khedivial and Osmanieh 
orders, he was created K.C.B. in 1894 and G.C B. in 1902. As 
first sea lord, during the years 1903-1909, Sir John Fisher had 
a predominant influence m all the far-reaching new measures of 
naval development and internal reform ; and he was also one 
of the committee, known as Lord Esher’s committee, appointed 
in 1904 to report on the measures necessary to be taken to 
put the administration and organization of the British army on 
a sound footing. The changes in naval administration made 
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under him were hotly canvassed among critics^ who charged him 
with autocratic methods, and in 1906-1909 with undue sub- 
servience to the government's desire for economy ; and whatever 
the erticiency of his own methods at the admiralty, the fact 
was undeniable that for the first time for very many years the | 
navy suffered, as a service, from the party-spirit which was j 
aroused. It was notorious that Admiral Lord Charles Beresford 1 
in particular was acutely hostile to Sir John Fisher’s admin istra- i 
tion ; and on his retirement in the spring of igo9 from the 
position of commander-in-chief of the Channel fleet, he put his 
charges and complaints before the government, and an inquiry 
was held by a small committee under the Prime Minister. Its 
report, published in August, was in favour of the Admiralty, 
though It encouraged the belief that some important suggestions 
as to the organization of a naval “ general staff ” would take 
effect. On the 9th of November Sir John Fisher created 
a peer as Bardn Fisher of Kilverstone, Nv..iuik. He retired 
from the Admiralty m January 1910. 

FISHERIES,^ a general term for the various operations engaged 
in for the capture of such aquatic creatures as are useful to man. 
From time immemorial fish have been captured by various forms 
of spears, nets, hooks and more elaborate apparatus, and a 
historical description of the methods and appliances that have 
been used would comprise a considerable portion of a treatise 
on the history of man. For the most part the operations of 
fishing have been comparable with those of primitive hunting 
rather than with agriculture ; they have taken the least jx)ssiblc 
account of considerations affecting the supply : when one locality 
has been fished out, another has been resorted to. The increasing 
pressure on every source of food, and the enormous improvements 
in the catching power of the engines involved, has made some 
kind of regulation and control inevitable, with the result that 
in practically every civilized country there exists some authority 
for the investigation and regulation of fisheries. 

The annexed table shows the department of state and the 


The early years of the 20th century witnessed another great 
expansion of the sea fisheries of the United Kingdom. The 
herring fishery has been revolutionized partly by the successful 
introduction of steam drifters, which have markedly increased 
the aggregate catching power, and partly by the prosecution 
of the fishery on one part or other of the British coasts during 
the greater part of the year. The crews of many Scottish 
vessels which formerly worked at the herring and line fisheries 
in alternate seasons of the year now devote their energies almost 
entirely to the herring fishery, which they pursue in nomad 
fleets around all the coasts of Great Britain. The East Anglian 
drifters carry on their operations at different seasons of the 
year from Shetland in the north (fur herrings) to Nevlyn in the 
west (for mackerel). In Scotland the value of the nets emplo} ed 
on steam drifters has increased from £3000 in i?^99 to ^61.000 
in 1906, and the average annual catch of herrings has increased 
from about four to about five million cwts. ‘during the past 
ten years. In England also the annual caUh] of herrings, 
which reached a total of two million cwts. fur the first time 
m 1899 has exceeded three millions in each year from 1902 to 

1905* 

In steam trawling also great enterprise has been shown. In 
1906 Messrs Hellycr of Hull launched a new steam trauhng 
fleet of 50 vessels for working the North Sea grounds, and the 
delivery of new steam trawlers at Grimsby was greater than 
at any previous period, these vessels being designed more especi- 
ally to exploit the distant fishing grounds, the range of which 
has been extended from Morocco to the White Sea. About 100 
vessels were added to the Grimsby fleet 111 tbe course of twebe 
months. These new vessels measure about 140 ft. in length 
and over 20 ft. in beam, and exceed 250 ton.s gross tonnage, 
the accommodation both for fish and crew’s being considerably 
in excess of that provided in vessels of this class hitherto. 

Returns of the steam trawlers registered m 1907 in the chief 
European countries show the expanse of this industry, and the 
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Norway 

Sweden. 

Denmark 

Germany 

Hollantl 

Belgium 

Department of State 

Appioximate Annual Expenditure— 

Trade and In- 
dustry and 
Agriculture. 

Agriculture 

.\griculture^ 

Imperial De- 
partment of 
Interior. 

Agriculture 

Agnculture and 
Woods and 
Forests. 

I. Admmistrdtioa 


1 ; 

£10,200 

i 

Conducted by 
Maritime 
States 

it 2 ,y>o , 

• • 

2. Scientific Fishery Research . 

1 5,000 

! 4.500 

< 5 , 3 ck) 

1^7,750 

1 

£l,OoO 


Canada. 

England aiid 

j V b. America, j Vales ' 

Scotland. 1 

1 

Ireland. ' 


Department ot State 


Approximate Annual Expenditure- 

1. Administration 

2. Scientific Fishery Research • 


Marine and Fish- 

Bureau of Fisheries 

! Agnculture and 

Fishery Board. 

1 Agriculture 

and 

encs. 

under Commerce 
and Labour. 

Fisheries. 

1 

Technical 
j struction. 

In- 

1 59,000 

i 

Conducted by 
Coastal States i 

;^8,ooo 

/ 1 3,000 

£10,000 


48,000 

j £ 14^,000 

14,000 

(expended through 
agents) j 

800 




approximate expenditure on fisheries in some of the chief countries 
of the world. The figures are only approximate and are based 
on the expenditure for 1907. In the case of England and Wales 
the expenditure is not complete, as under the Sea Fisheries 
Regulation Act of 1888 the whole of the coast of England and 
Wales could be placed under local fisheries committees with 
power to levy rates for fishery purposes, and in a certain number 
of districts advantage has been taken of this act. But even with 
this addition, British expenditure on fisheries is less than that 
undertaken by most of the countries of northern Europe, although 
British fisheries are much more valuable than those of all the rest 
of Europe together. 

’ For fisheries in the cases of Corai., Oyster, Pkarl, Salmon, 
Sponges and Whale, see these articles ; for fishing as a sport sec 
Angling. 


j enormous preponderance of Great Britain. The numbers are as 
follows : — 


Belgium 




23 

Denmark . 




5 

Fiance 




2 2 a 

Germany . 




2^g 

Netherhinds 




8r 

Norway 




20 

Portugal , 




13 

Spam 




22-18 

Sweden 




II 

Scotland . 




292 

Ireland 




6 

England and Wales . 




1317 


A simultaneous development of the sea fisheries has been 
manifested in other maritime countries of Europe, particularly 
in Germany and Holland, but the total number of steam trawlers 
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belonging to those countries in 1905 scarcely exceeded the mere | easft coasts* The remaining q^uarter k mainly derived frorm the 


additions to the British fishing fleet in 1906, 

The relative magnitude of British fisheries may best be 
gauged by a comparison with the proceeds of the chief fisheries 
of other European countries. Tlie following table is ba.sed upon 
official returns and mainly derived from the liuUeiin StaUsUqu^ 
of the International Council for the Study of the Sea. It re- 
presents in pounds sterling the value of the produce of the various 
national fisheries during the year 1904, except in the case of 
France, for which counUy the latest available figures are tliosc 
for 1902, 

Values in Thousands of £. 



Herring j 

Cod, 

Plaice. 

Other 

Fish. 

Total. 

British Isles • 

1870 j 

1015 

1 100 

5406 

0,481,000 

Norway . 

352 [ 

834 

. . 

443 

1,629,000 

Denmark 

1 117 ' 

60 

171 

223 

: 571,000 

Germany 

220 

64* 

1 40 1 

512 » 

836,000 J 

Holland . . . 

575 1 

53 

58 

31 L 

907,000 1 

France (1902) . 

O35 ! 

851'' 

3 * 5^2 

5,048,000 


The total value of the sea fisheries in the three chief sub- 
divisions of the British Isles in the )ear 1905, according to the 
official icturns, was as follows. : 


1 Fish landed in 

Excluding 

Shellfish. 

Including 

Shellti^. 

! England and Walts . , . . 1 

;^7,2oo, 644 j 

;(7.502r,768 

[ Scotland 

2,649,148 j 

2,719,810 

1 Ireland 

1 

3 (>o ,577 1 

4 ' 4 , 3'54 

J Total ♦ 

£10,210, ^(>9 j 

;iio,OjO ,943 


These figures show an increase of £1,000^000 as compared 
with the total value in 1900, and of more than /3, 000, 000 as 
compw\red with 1895 (cf. Table I. at end). 

In England and Wales the trawl fisheries for cod, haddock, 

and flat hsh yielded about XabU showing, in Thousands of Cwl , the Quantilv of Fish landed by Steam Trawlers on the East Coast 

from Fishing Grounds within and beyond the North Sea respeitively. 

' Within the North Sea. 


trawl fisher ies> the headquarters of which are at Dublin, Howth 
and Balbriggan on the cast, and at Calway and Dingle on the 
west coast. 

The value of the fishmg boats and gear employed in the 
Scottish fishenes during 1905 is returned as nearly 120,000. 
Upon a moderate estimate, the total value of the boats and gear 
employed in the fisheries of Great Britain and Ireland cannot 
be less than £12,000,000. 

The relative yiqld and value of the various fisheries on the 
separate coasts of the British Isles is illustrated in , the table of 
landings from the latest data available. 

From these figures it is manifest that the yield and value of 
the east coast fishencs of England and Scotland preponderate 
enormously over those of the western roasfs, whether attention 
be paid to the dnft-nct fisheries for surface fish or to tlie fisheries 
for bottom fish with trawds and Imes. ' 

The preceding statistics and remarks, a.s well as the supple- 
mentary tables at the end of this aiticlc, indicate that the British 
I fishing industry has enjoyed a period of unexampled pros{)enty. 
j The community at large has benefited by the more plentiful 
! supply, and the merchant by the general lowering of prices at 
j the ports of landing (see Tables I. -IV. at end). But it is to be 
I noted that this wave of prosperity, as on previous occasions, 
! has been attained by the application of increased and moie 
> powerful means of capture and by the exploitation of new 
I fishing grounds in distant waters, and not by any incxcasc, 
I natural or artificial, in the productivity of the home waters, — 
' unless perhaps the abundance of herrings is to be ascribed to 
I the destruction of their enemies by trawling. British fisheries 
j are still pursued as a form of hunting rather than of husbandry 
I In 1892 the Iceland and Bay of Biscay trawling banks were 
i discovered, in 1898 the Faroe banks, la 1905 rich plaice grounds 
' in the White Sea. In 1905 one-half of the cod and a quartei 
I of the haddock and pldue landed at east coast ports of Jsnginnd 
, were caught in waiters beyond the North Sea. 


three-quarters of the total, 
and the drift fisheries for 
herring and mackerel nearly 
the whole of the remaining 
quarter. The line fisheries in 
England and Wales are now 
rebtively insignificant and 
yield only about one-fortieth 
of the total (cf. Table VIII. at end). 

In Scotland, on the other hand, there is not so much difference 


Heyoird the North Sea 


' ' , Cod. 1 

1 Haddock 

Plaice. 

' All Kinds. ! 

Cod. 1 

Haddock 

! Plaice 

i All Kinds 

1 100^ 

729 

2^01 

1 812 

! 477^' ' 

470 

389 

114 

1189 

1 904 ! 

* (^7 

1 203'2 

1 63S 

4228 1 

447 

429 

284 

M89 

j ^905 ! 

640 

I 560 

1 621 

1 3739 ' 

OO3 j 

5^8 

244 

1682 


herrings and other net-caught fish yielded rather more than one- 


The statistics of the English Board of Agriculture and Fisheries 
have distinguished since 1903 between the catch of fish within 
in the relative importance of the three chief fisheries. In 1905 i and beyond the North Sea, and between the catch of trawler 


Fishery. 


i 

England and Wales, 1905 
Ea.st Coast 
South Coast , 

West Coast . , 

(Scotland, 1906 — 

East Coast 
Orknev and Shetland 
West Coast 
Ireland, 1005- - 
North Coast , 

East Coast 

South and West Coast 



7 rawl and Line. 

[ DriTt and Stake-nets 

Shellfish. 


'I'h on sands 

7 housands 

Thousands 

Tliousandh 

Thousands 


of cwt 


of cwt. 

o(£ 

Of;^. 


6017 

4713 

3042 

1145 

202 


303 

245 

728 

268 

64 


1002 

720 

219 

I I 1 

3^ 


2296 

1202 

2709 

819 

35 


114 

4 ^ 

1735 

642 

10 


148 

62 

591 

210 

38 


9 

5 

177 

70 

7 


79 

70 1 

1 10 

32 

18 

* 1 

46 

35 1 

577 

148. 

28 


half of the total, the trawl fisheries nearly three-eighths, and 
the line fisheries one-eighth (cf. Table X.). 

In Irqland the mackerel and herring fisheries provide nearly 
three-quarters of the total yield, the mackerel forming the chief 
item in the south and west, and the herring on the- north, and 

* Estimated as' regards about one-third cyf the total, 

^ locliidaiig the Newfoundland* hahery« 


and linens. Neglecting the catch of the liners as relativel\ 
insignificant, and of the sailing trawlers 
as relatively small and practK'ally con- 
stant during the Uiree years la question , 
we see from the board’s figures (''see tabic 
above) that the total catch of English 
steam trawlers within the North .Sea 
during 1904 and 1905 was in each year 
500,000 Gwt. less than in the yeai 
before, amounting to a gross decrease 
o£ more than 25 % in 1905 as com- 
pared with 1903, and, m relation to the 
catching power employed, to an average' 
decrease of cwt., per boat per diem. 
This^ decrease may h« largely explained 
by the occunence’ in 1903 of one of 
thos0 periodic “floods” of small cod 
and haddock which, take place in, the North Sea from time 
to time ; but the steady decline in the number of North 
Sea voyages by English steam trawlers- — from 291.300 in 1903 
to 26,700 in 1905 — affords a clear indication of the fact that 
many of our trawling skippers are deserting the North Sea 
for '^moxe profitable fishing grounds. The number of Scottish 
steam trawlers “ employed ” at Scottish North Sea porta has 
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also decKncd during the same period from 240 in i(>03 to 
228 in 1005. 

The following table shoW 5 the number of British and foreign 
steam trawlers registered at North Sea ports, and for English 
vessels the number of fishing voyages made within and beyond 
the North Sea respectively : — 

[ ! I English Steam Trawlerb. | I 


Year. 

1 

[ Boats 

Voyages ^ 

Scottish. 

Rf‘p:istered. 

Within 

Beyond 



1 

Nortli Sea. 

North Sea. 

1 Employed. 

2905 

10 (n> 

29,328 * 

1822 

240 

1904 

1040 j 

2 «. 5«0 

2120 

2^3 

1905 


26,^170 

i 

228 


of fishing be permitted hereafter ” ; (4) all fishing boats should 
be lettetVd and numbered as a conditioh of registration and 
licence* 

In 1868 full effect was given to these recommendations by 
the passing of the Sea Fisheries Act. Regulations for the 
registration of fishing boats were issued by order in council in 

— — the following year. (New regulations were intro- 

German, duced in 1903.) 

Dutch ctncl In 1878 a commission Was given to Messrs Buck- 
Belinan. \Q,nd and Walpole to inquire into the alleged 

destruction of the spawn and fry of sea foh, 
i3i especially by the use of the beam -trawl and 

190 ground seine. Their rqiort is an excellent sum- 

22^^ mary of the condition of the sea fisheries at the 
time, and shows how little was then known with 


Unfortunately the North Sea gains no rest from this with- 
drawal of British trawlers, since the place of the latter is filled 
year after year by increasing numbers of continental fishing 
boats. The number of fishing steamers (practically all trawlers) 
TcgisU'red at North Sea ports in Germany and Holland was 159 
in 177 in 1904, 205 in 1905, and 330 in 1907. 

It is sat isfat lory under these circumstances to note the in- 
creased attention which has been paid in recent years to the 
acquisilion of more exact knowledge upon the actual state of 
the fisheries and upon the biological and other factors which 
influence the supply. 

A compr(‘hensive programme of co-operative investigations, 
both scientific and statistical, was put into execution in the 
course of 1902 under the International Council for the Study 
of the Sea (see below). The Fishery Board fur Scotland and the 
Marine Biological Association for England were commissioned 
to carry out the work at sea allotted to Great Britain, and the 
English fishery department was equipped soon afterwards with 
the means for collecting more adc(}iiatc statistics. 

Trawling investigations and the quantitative collection of 
fish eggs have located important spawning grounds of cod, 
haddock, plaice, sole, eel, ; marking experiments with cod, 
plaice and cel have thrown mtuh light upon the migrations of 
these fishes ; and the rate of grow'th of plaice, cod and herring 
has been elucidated in different localities. The percentage of 
marked plaice annually recaptured in the North bea has been 
found to be remarkably high (from 25 to 50 %), and throws a 
bignificant light on the intensity of fishing under modern con- 
ditions. It seems probable that the impov crishment of the stock 
of plaice on the central grounds of the North Sea is mainly 
attnbiilable to the excessive rate of capture of plaice during 
their annual off-shore migrations from the coast. On the other 
liand, it has been shown that the growth-rate of plaice on the 
Dogger Bank is constantly and markedly greater (five- or six-fold 
in weight) than on the coastal grounds whore these fish are 
reared, — facts which open up the possibility of increasing the 
permanent supply of plaice from the North Sea bv the adoption 
of some plan of commercial transplantation (see PisncuLTURE). 

History.— K brief review may now be given of the histoiy^ 
of the administration of British sea-fisheries since i860, and of 
the steps which have been taken for the attainment of scientific 
And statistical information in relation thereto. 

In 1 860 a royal commission, consisting of Professor Huxley, 
Mr (afterwards Sir) John Caird, and Mr G. vShaw-Lefevre (after- 
wards Lord Everslcy), was appointed to inquire into the con- 
drlion of the British sea-fisheries, the hannfulness or otherwise 
of existing methods of fishing, and the necessity or otherwise 
of the existing legislation. The important report of this com- 
mission, issued in 1866, embodied the following main conclusions 
and recommendations : — (i) the total supply of fish obtained 
upon the British coasts is increasing and admits of further 
augmentation \ (2) beam<-trawling in the open sea is not a waste- 
fiilly destructive mode of fishing ; (3) all acts of parliament 
which profess to^ regulate or restrict the modes of fishing pursued 
in the open sea should be repealed and unrestricted freedom 

* Excluding the voyages of the fleeting trawlers which supply 
JLondon by means of carriers. 


regard to the eggs and spawning habits of our marine food 
fishes. 

In 1882 the former Board of British Wliite Herring was dis- 
solved and the Fishery Board for Scotland instituted, the latter 
being empowered to take such measures for the improvement 
of the fisheries as the funds under their administration might 
admit of. Arrangements were made m the following year with 
Professor MHntosh of St Andrews which enabled the latter 
to fit up a small marine laboratory and to begin a senes of studies 
on the eggs and larvae of sea fishes, which have contributed 
greatly to the development of more exact knowledge concerning 
the reproduction of fishes. Under the Sea P'lshenes (Scotland) 
Amendment Act of 1885 the board closed the Firth of Forth 
and St Andrews Bay against trawlers as an experiment for the 
purpose of ascertaining the result of such prohibition on the 
supply of fish on the grounds so protected. The treasury also, 
by a further grant of £3000. enabled the board to purchase the 
steam-yacht 'Tiarland as a means of carrying out regular experi- 
mental trawlings over the protected grounds. Reports on the 
results of these experiments have been annually published, and 
were summarized at the end of ten years’ closure m the board’s 
report for 1895. Dr Fulton’s summary showed that “ no very 
marked change took place in the abundance of food-fishes 
generally, either in the closed or open waters of the Firth of Forth 
or St Andrews Bay,” as a consequence of the prohibition of trawl- 
ing. Nevertheless, among fiat fishes, plaice and lemon soles, 
which spawn off-shore, were reported to have decreased in 
numbers m all the areas investigated, whether closed or open, 
while dabs and long rough dabs showed a pirepondcrating, if 
not quite universal, incrc«a.se. 

The results of this classical experiment point strongly to the 
presumptions (i) that trawling operations in the open sea have 
now exceeded the point at which their effect on the supply of 
eggs and fry for the upkeep of the flat fisheries is inappreciable ; 
and (2) that protection of in-shore areas alone is insufficient to 
check the impoverishment caused by over-fishing off-shore. 
(For critical examinations of Dr Fulton’s account see MTntosh, 
Resources of the Sea, London, 18S9 ; Garstang, The Impovensh- 
nicnt of the Sea,” Jottrtt, Mar, Biol. As<^. vol vi., 1900; and 
Archer, Report of Ichthxolopcal Committee, Cd. 1312, 1902.) 

A laboratory and sea-fish hatchciy' were subsequently estab- 
lished by the board at Dunbar in 1893, but removed to Aberdeen 
in 1900. 

In 1883 a royal commission, under the chairmanship of the 
late earl of Dalhousie, was appointed to inquire into complaints 
against the practice of beam-trawling on the part of line and 
dnft-nct fishermen, A small sum of money (3(^200) was granted 
to the commission for the purpose of scientific trawling experi- 
ments, which were carried out by Professor M‘ In tosh. 

The report of this commission was an important one, and its 
reeorameiidations resultecl in the institution of fisherv’ statistics 
for England, Scotland and Ireland (1S83-1887). 

In X884 the Marine Biological Association of the United 
Kingdom was founded for the scientific study of marine zoology 
and botany, especially as bearing upon the food, habits 
life-conditions of British food-fishes, Crustacea and molkiScs* 
Professor Huxley was its first picsident, and Ptofessof Ray 
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Lankester, who initiated the movement, succeeded him. A large 
and well - equipped laboratory was erected at Plymouth, and 
formally opened for w'ork in 1888. The work of the association 
has been maintained by annual grants of £400 from the Fish- 
mongers' Company and £1000 from H.M. treasury, and by the 
subscriptions of the members. The association publishes a 
half-yearly journal recording the results of its investigations. 

In 1886 a fishery department of the Board of Trade was 
organized under the Salmon and Freshwater Fisheries Act of 
that year. The department publishes annually a return of 
statistics of sea-fish landed, a report on salmon fisheries (trans- 
ferred from the home office), and a report on sea fisheries. It 
consists of several inspectors under an assistant secretary of 
the board ; it has no power to make scientific investigations 
or bye-laws and regulations affecting the sca-fishenes. In 1894 
the administration of the acts relating to the registration of 
fishing vessels, &c., was transferred to the fisheries department. 

In 1888 the Sea Fisheries Regulation Act provided for the 
constitution (by provisional order of the Board of Trade) of local 
fisheries committees having, within defined limits, powers for 
th‘ regulation of coast fisheries m England and Wales. The 
powers of district committees were extended under Part II. of 
the Fisheries Act 1891, and again under the Fisheries (Shell 
Fish) Regulation Act 1894. Sea-fisheries districts have now been 
created round nearly the whole coast of England and Wales. 
Under bye-laws of these committees steam-trawling has been 
prohibited in nearly all the territorial waters of England and 
\Vales, and trawling by smaller l)oats has been placed under a 
variety of restrictions. Local scientific investigations have been 
initiated under several of the committees, especially in Lancashire 
by Professor Herdman of Liverpool and his assistants. 

In iSgo an important survey of the fishing grounds of! the 
west coast of Ireland was undertaken by the Royal Dublin 
Society, with assistance from the government, and in the hands 
of Mr E. W. L. Holt led to the acquisition of much valuable 
information concerning the spawning habits of fishes and the 
distribution of fish on the Atlantic seaboard. 

In 1892, under powers conferred by the Herring Fishery (Scot- 
land) Act of 1889, the Fishery Board for Scotland closed the whole 
of the Moray Firth — including a large tract of extra-territorial 
waters — ^against trawling, in order to test experimentally the 
effect of protecting certain spawning grounds in the outer parts 
of the firth. The closure has given rise to a succession of protests 
from the leaders of the trawling industry in Aberdeen and 
England. It seems that the difficulty of policing so large an 
area, as well as the absence of any power to enforce the restriction 
on foreign vessels, have defeated the original intention ; and 
the bye-law appears to be now retained mainly in deference 
to the wishes of the local line-fishermen, the decadence of whose 
industry — from economic causes which have been alluded to 
above — is manifest from the figures in Table X. below. The 
controversy has had the effect of causing the transference of a 
number of English trawlers to foreign flags, especially the 
Norwegian. 

— The following tables summarize the official statistics 
of fish landed on the coasts of England and Wales, Scotland and 
Ireland, and give some information relative to the numbers of 
fishmg-boats and lislu-rmen in the three countries. 


Table I — Summary of Slatistus of Ft%h landed^ imported and 
exported for the United Kingdom. 


j Year. | 

j Fish landed 

(excluding Shell-fish). 

Net 

1 Imports. 

Exports of J 
British Fish 1 

! 1800 

i 1895 

1900 

t 1905 

Cwt 1 

12 , 774,010 1 
14,068,641 1 
14,671,070 ! 
1 20,164,276 

^6,361,487 

1 7,168,025 

1 9.242,491 

1 10,210,^69 

*. 453 t 676 

*.937.486 

2,750,259 

j 

^». 795.*67 

2,282,406 

3,000,852 

4,164,869 


Note — Imported fish afterwards re-exported (consisting chiefly 
of salted or cured fish to the value of over lqoo,ooo in IQ03) are not 
included m the above values of imports and exports. The exports 
consist mainly of herrings. 


Table II . — Quantity and Average Landing Value of Flat Fishes 
landed on the Coasts of England and Wales {all caught with 
Trawl-nets ^ except Halibut tn part). 



Quantity 

(in Thousands of Cwt.). 

Average Price (per Cwt ) 

Year 

Sole. 

1 

4 -> 

•S i 1 

S i PQ 

H 1 

0 

0 

1 

Cl. 

Halibut. 

jj 

"o 

C/) 

Turbot. 

c 

pq 

Plaice. 

Halibut. 

1890 

72 I 

1 

51*9 15*4 

623 

95 

£ s. 
6 7 

L s 

3 13 

L s. 

2 8 

L £ s- 

0 ly . 1 10 

1895 

82 8 

77 9 19*0 

789 

114 

6 16 

3 17 

2 II 

I i! I 13 

1900 

75-3 

607 1 .07 

752 

136 

7 II 

4 3 

2 14 

I 4 1 I 14 

rgo 5 

80 •! 

8g 5 1 22-4 ! 

1074 

120 

5 i« 

3 11 

2 II 

0 19 I 17 


Table III — Quantity and Average Landing Value of Round Tishes^ 
caught with Trawls and Ltnes^ landed on the Coasts of England 
and Wales, 


Quantity 

(in Thousands of Cwt.). 


Av'cragc Price (per Cwt ) 



i 

S 

•a 

rt 

W 

Hake. 

Ling. 

Sundries. 

Cod. 

Haddock 

0) 

rt 

X 

Ling. 

' 

a 

(J) 

j 

1 1890 

363 

1585 


96 

” 5 ' 

s. d 
13 10 

s. d 
9 7 

s. d. 

s. d 
14 3 

1 S d 
14 0 

1895 

496 

2433 

132 

I14 

1013 

12 5 

9 9 

16 2 1 

11 8 

13 7 

II900 

58 y 

2487 

233 

100 

1190 

14 8 

13 « 

15 

12 10 

14 lo- 

iiyo5 

1423 

2148 

484 

i ^>5 

1425 

12 4 

12 5 

13 4 

II 3 

9 8 


Table — Quantity and Average Landing Value of Surface Fishes 

landed on the Coasts of England and Wales {caught with Dnft-^ 
Seme-, and Stow-nets). 


Average Price (per Cwt ), 
(in Thousands of Cwt ). | ^ ^ 


s 

a> 

'5 

0 

24 

J 

Herring. ! 

Pilchard • 

Sprat. 

Mackerel 

Hernng 

Pilchard. 

Sprat 

j8oo 

509 

1332 

61 

Q 9 

s d. 
15 5 

s. d. 

7 2 

s. d 

5 10 

.s d 

^ 0 

1895 

375 

1437 


yi 

16 


5 10 

5 3 

3 I 

1900 

321 

2425 

106 

73 

15 

9 

7 8 

4 b 

4 11 

1905 

682 

3062 

l6y 

75 

8 II 

7 7 

5 « 

3 6 


I 


Table V -Quantity and Average Landing Value of Shell-psh landed, 
on the Coasts of England and Wales. 




Number. 



Average Price 

__ J 

Year. 

Thousands 

Mills 

Thou- 
sands of 
( wt 

Per Hundred. 

T’or 

Cwt 

Crabs. | 

1 

Lobsters j 

: Oysters. 

Sundnes. 

(n 

■fi 

u 

Lobsters. 

1 

1 Oysters 

1 

Sundnes. 

1890 

4808 

922 

47-6 

505 

£ s. 

I 4 

£ 

4 18 

s d 

6 I 

s. d, 
5 0 

1895 

4501 

677 

*5 3 

590 

I 4 

4 8 

6 2 

4 II 

1 1900 

5177 

b 54 

37-8 

539 

i I 2 

4 7 

7 0 

5 8 

1905 

5106 

503 

35 -4 

423 

; I 3 

4 15 




Table VI — Total Quantity of the more important Fishes and Shell-fish 
landed in Scotland. 


' 



In 

Thousands of Cwt. 



Cwt. 

Ntimlier 
(1 housancis). 

Year 

Herring 

u 

Flounder. 

Plaice, 
and Ball. 

Halibut. 

Cod, 

i 

Haddock. 

b0 

c 

i 

J 

1 

Lfi 

Mussels. 

\ Crabs. 
i 

1 

1 

Oysters. 

1890 

3980 

»7 

81 

20 

449 

170 

754 

75 

54 

tSi 

2884 

643 

350 

1895 

4077 

>9 

80 

*9 

459 

165 

lOOX 

43 

59 

t 94 

2548 

610 

*39 

1900 

35*0 

91 

109 

*6 

434 

*57 

761 

V 

7 * 

*43 

3x28 

680 

796 

1905 

5343 

3 * 

56 1 

36 

^77 

15 * 

93a 

184 

100 

103 

*990 

760 

2t8 


I Plaice only. 
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Table VII . — ‘Total Quantity of the more important Fishes and ShelF 
fish returned as landed on the Irish Coasts. 


In Thousands of Cwt. 


Year, 

0) 

u 

0 

■3 

rt 

Herring. 

Sole, 

Turbot, 

Cod. 

bo 

a 

J 

Haddock. 



\\Tiiting. 

Hake. 

1890 

502 

85' 4-5 

1-4 

39-0 

14-8 

i6-4 1 13-5 

25*3 

11895 

339 

I7I 

1-8 

1*0 

43-6 

297 

30-9 1 11-9 

187 

iigoo 

278 

284' 3-1 

1*5 

33*6 

11-9 

12-4 j 11-9 

16-3 

1905 

5«5 354; 3*5 

0-8 

i8-6 

yi 

”•3 1 i 8-3 

7*1 


NuiiilKr 

(ThoiiKand\). 


e 

1 

.3 ' 

^ I 


576 1228238 
563 1240276 
230 202 286 
348 '175^361 


Note — The Irish statistics of shcll-fish are very incomplete, o\Mn4 
to the inadequate means at the disposal of the authorities for collect- 
ing statistics over large sections of the coast. 


J divergencies of opinion on the question whether the low size- 
limits proposed would be effectual in keeping the trawlers from 
working on the grounds where small fish congregated, the 
committee reported against the bill, and urged tlie immediate 
equipment of the government departments with means for 
undertaking the necessary scientific investigations. . 

In 1901 an international conference of representatives of al! 
the countries bordering upon the North and Baltic Seas met at 
Christiania to revise proposals which had been drafted at Stock- 
holm in 1899 for a scientific exploration of these waters in the 
interest of the fisheries, to be undertaken concurrently by all 
the participating countries. The British government was 
represented by Sir Cohn Scott-Moneneff, K.C.M.G., with Pro- 
fessor D’Arcy W. Thompson, Mr (afterwards Professor) \V. 
Garstang and Dr H. R. Mill as advisers. The proposals were 
subsequently accepted, with some restrictions, and an interna- 
tional council of manage- 


Table VIII — Classified Li^t of British Fishing Boat^ on the Register for omitting 2nd Class Steamers 
and Vessels under jS Tt. Keel or Navigated by Oars only and Vessels unemployed. 


M<}de of 

England and Wales. 


Scotland. 



Ireland. 


1 Fishing. 

Stor.tr.eri 

Sailing 

Steamers 

Sailing 

Steanu is 

Sailing 


ist Cl 

istCl. 

2nd Cl 

jst Cl. 

ist Cl. 

2nd Cl 

1st Cl 

ist Cl 

2nd Cl. , 

Trawling . 

1173 

904 

586 

244 

. • 1 

68 

10 

142 

283 

Drift-nets 

263 


539 

1 •* ! 

. . 

. . 




Lines 

56 

29 

68 5 

1 209 

3403 1 

2910 

. . 

220 

2776 

Vaiiojis . 

21 

215 

2277 


' 




) 

j Total . 

; 1313 

1710 

4087 

453 

1 3403 ' 

^978 

L__ 

: 371 

3^59 


Note~ 


ist class = stoamers of at least 15 tons gross tonnage, and other boats of at least 15 tons registered 
tonnage (m Scotland exceeding 30 It keel) 

2nd class --less than 15 tons tonnage, or from 18 to 30 ft keel. 


Table IX — Number ( 4 ) of Men and Bovs constantly employed 
and {B) of other Pet sons occasionally employed in Fishing. 


ment was appointed by 
the participating govern- 
ments. The Fishery 
Board for Scotland and 
the Marine Biological 
Association for Fmgland 
were commissioned in 
1902 to carry out the 
work at sea allotted to 
Great Britain, and a 
special grant of £^500 
per annum was made to 
each body by the Trea- 
sury for this purpose. 
Two steamers, the 


Year. 


1P9.' 


anti j 
Wales. 1 

Scotland. 

Ireland 

United ^ 

Kingdom. 

A 1 

11 1 

A ! 

H. 1 

1 A 1 

B 1 

A 

B 

32.5'’3 

' 31.589 

j 34.3»8 

9112 
899 5 ! 
7994 

34.319 

11,044 1 
j 27,288 

1 a9,c^H 

20,829 

tj, <^9 

10 , *88 
10,487 

^ 10,121 j 

1 l5,bQ2 

1 

1 ! 

13.981 

i8,.!i8 

18.982 

I 17.079 

78,450 , 

1 73.”*/’ 
68,708 

1 73.293 

46.337 

4*.23t> 

37.814 

3<>.»3i 1 


Tabi r X 


Year 


Catch and Value of Line-caught and I tawled Fish landed 
in Scotland. 


Linc-caught Fish 


Trawled Fish 


1890 
1805 
I qof) 

I9f>5 


Cwt. 

i,577»^9o 

i,479/\54 

757.4J<> 

735/>54 


548,029 

371,173 

348,610 


Cvst 

291,812 

1,077,082 

1,745,431 


£205,f>20 

201,165 

703,427 

948,117 


J 


In 1893 a select committee of the Hoii.se of Commons took 
evidence as to the expediency of adopting measures for the 
preservation of the sca-fisheries in the seas around the British 
Islands, with especial reference to the alleged wasteful destruction 
of under -si zed fish. They recommended the adoption of a size- 
limit of 8 in. for soles and plaice, and 10 in. for turbot and brill, 
below which the sale of these fishes should be prohibited, on the 
ground that these limits would approximate to those already 
adopted by foreign countries. 

In 1899 the Agriculture and Technical Instruction (Ireland) 
Act transferred the powers and duties of the inspectors of Irish 
fisheries to the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruc- 
tion for Ireland. The department is provided with a steam 
cruiser, the ''Helga,” 375 tons, fully equipped for fishery research, 
as well as with a floating marine laboratory. Mr Holt, formerly 
of the Marine Biological Association, was appointed to take 
charge of the scientific work. 

In 1900 another select committee of the House of Commons 
was appointed to consider and take evidence on the proposals of 
the Sea !Fisheries Bill, which had been framed in accordance with 
the recommendations of the select committee of 1893, but had 
failed to pass in several sessions of parliament. Owing to marked 


“ Huxley ” and the Goldseeker," were chartered for the investi- 
gations and began work in 1902 and 1903 from Lowestoft 
and Aberdeen respectively. Reports on the work of the first 
five years were published in 1909. 

In 1901 the Board of Trade appointed a committee fthe 
Committee on Ichthyological Research) to inquire and report 
as to the best means by which scientific fishery research could 
be organized and assisted in relation to the state or local authori- 
ties. The* committee consisted of Sir Herbert Maxwell, M.P. 
(chairman), Mr \V. F. Archer, Mr Donald Crawford, Rev W. S. 
Green, Professor W. A. Herdman, Hon. T. H. \V. Pelham, 
Mr S. E. Spring Rue and Professor J. A. Thomson. Sir Herbert 
Maxwell resigned his chairmanship before the report wtis drawn 
up (September 1902), and was succeeded by Sir Cohn Scott- 
Monrneff. The committee recommended the provision of more 
complete statistics , the provision and maintenance of five special 
steamers (where not already existing) to work m connexion with 
as many marine laboratories, v iz one for each of the three coasts 
of England and Wales, and one each for .Scotland and Ireland : 
the pro\ ision of three biological assistants at each laboratory ; 
the grant of statutory powers to local sea-fisheries committees to 
expend money on fishery research ; the constitution of a fisher v 
council for Fmgland and Wales, and of a conference of represent- 
ati\es of the central authorities in England, Scotland and 
Ireland. In 1903 the fishery department of the Board of Trade 
was transferred to the Board of Agriculture, Mr W. E. Archer, 
chief inspector of fisheries, becoming an assistant secretary of 
the new Board of Agriculture and Fisheiies. 

In 1907 a departmental treasury committee w^as appointed 
to inquire into the scientific and statistical investigations carried 
on in relation to the fishing industry of the United Kingdom. 
The committee consisted of Mr H. J. Tennant, M.P. (chan man), 
Lord Nunburnholme, Sir Reginald MarI.ood, Mr N. W. Helms, 
M.P,, Mr A. Williamson, M.P., Dr. P. Chalmers Mitchell, F.R S., 
Mr J. S. Gardiner, F.R.S., the Rev. W. S. Green, Mr R. H. Rew 
and Mr L. S. Hewby. This committee reviewed the w'ork that 
had already been done and urged its continuation and extension 
under the direction of a central council composed of represent- 
atives of the government departments concerned with fishery 
matters in England, Scotland and Ireland, with a scientific 
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xrhairman and director, aiui further insirted on the need of 
international co*operation in the iuTestigations. 

United StaUs FisherieSf-^lht administration of the fisheries 
of the United States of America » under the control of the 
several coatrtal states, but the Bureau of Fisheries at Washings 
ton, which reports to the secretary of commerce and labour, 
conducts a vast amount of scientific fishery investigation, issues 
admirable statistical and biologicul reports, and conducts on a 
very large scale work on the replenishment of the fishing stations 
by artificial means (see PiscicoltureX Although in recent 
years Canada has given an increasing amount of state support 
to the investigation, control and assistance of her fisheries, an 
amount actually and relatively far exceeding that given m Great 
Britain, the fishing industry of the United States still far exceeds 
that of Canada. A considerable bulk of fish, taken by American 
ships from the Newfoundland coasts and from those of other 
British provinces, is landed at American ports, but as the follow- 
ing recent table shows, it is much less than that taken from 
American waters. 

Ouanttti&s and Values of Fish landed hy American Vessels at Boston 
and Gloucester^ Mass.^ xn /qoj. 

I Quantities j Value 

i (a) From fishing groimds off U S. 

I coasts I 152,241,1391 ;CGGg,64o 

] (l'} From fibliing grounds off 1 

1 foimdland . . . 17,105,083 | 103,145 

] (') From fishing grounds off other I 

: British provinces , . . 32, <^08, 343 | 192,517 

The fisheries of the United States show a substantial increase 
from year to year. There has been a decline in some important 
branches owing to indiscreet fishing and to the inevitable effects 
of civilization on certain kinds of animal hfe and in certain 
restricted areas. Such diminution has been more than com- 
pensated for by growth resuttmg from the invasion of new fishmg 
grounds nude possible by increase in the sea-going capacity 
of the \'esseis employed, by improvement in the preservation 
and handling of the catch,- and by the greater utilization of 
products which until comparatively recently were disregarded 
or consklered without economic value. The annual value of the 
water products taken and sold by the United States fishermen 
now amounts to over 11,000,000, and this sum does not include 
the very large quantities taken by the fivshermcn for home 
consumption or captured by sportsmen and amateurs. Between 
two and thre^ hundred thousand persons make a livelihood by 
tlie industry, and the capital involved exceeds /r 6,000, 000. 

The oyster is the most valuable single product, and the output 
of the United States industry exceeds the combined output of 
all other countries in the world. The most notable feature of 
this fishery is that nearly half the total yield now comes from 
cultivated grounds, so that the business is being placed on a 
secure basis. Virginia has now taken the first rank as an oyster- 
producing state, oyster farming being now highly developed 
with an annual yield of nearly nine million bushels. 

The high-sea fisheries for ojd, haddock, hake, halibut, mackerel, 
herring, and so forth are on the whole not increasing in prosperity, 
the annual value being between one and two milliom pounds. 
The lobster fishery shows a ma^-kedly diminishing yic 4 d, the 
diminution having been progressive since about rSqo, and 
being attributed to over-fishing and violation of the restnetive 
regulations. At present a large part of the Iol>sters consumed 
in the United States comes from Nova Scotia, but there is 
evidence of useful results coming from the extensive cultural 
opierations now being carried out. 

Tlie whale fishery, at one time the leading fishing indust^ 
of the country, is now conducted chiefly in the North Pacific 
and Arctic oceans, but is decaying, being now expensive, urt'- 
certain and often unremunerative. The annual value of the 
take IS now under £200,000. 

llie important ^oup of anadromous fishes (those like saltnon, 
shad, alewifc, striped basis and sea perches, which ascend the 
rivers from the ocean) has tcontimicd to provide an increasing 


source of income to fishermen, the combined value of the catch 
on the Atlantic and Pacific seaboards now amounting to over 
jf3,ooo,ooo annually. The fisheries of the Great Lakes yield 
about £600,000 annually. (W. Ga. ; P. C. M ) 

FISHERY (Law of). This subject has (i) its international 
aspect; (2) its municipal aspect. On live high seas outside 
territorial waters the right of fishery is now recognized as common 
to all nations^ Claims were made in former times by single 
nations to the exclusive right of fishing in tracts of open sea ; 
such as that set up by Denmark in respect of the North Sea, as 
lying between its possessions of Norway and Iceland, against 
England in the 17th century, and against England and Holland 
in the iSth century,, when she prohibited any foreigners fishing 
within 15 German miles of the shores of Greenland and Iceland. 
This claim, however, was alway^^ effectively resisted on the 
ground stated in Queen Elizabeth’s remonstrance to Denmark 
on the subject in 1602, that “ the law of nations alloweth of 
fisJiing in the sea everywhere, even in seas where a nation hath 
propertie of command.” The enunciation of this principle is 
to be found, also, in the award of the arbitration court which 
decided the question of the fur-seal fishery in Bering .Sea in 1894. 
(See Bering Sea Arbitration ; Arbitration, International.) 
Ihe right of nations to take fish in the sea may, Ixiwever, lie 
restrained or regulated by treaty or custom ; and Great Britain 
has entered into conventions with other nations with regard to 
fishing in certain parts of the sea. The provisions of such 
conventions are made binding on British subjects by statutes. 

Instances of these arc the conventions of 1818 and 1872 between 
Great Britain and the ITnitt'd States as to the fisheries on the e.istern 
coasts of Hntish North Amcnra and the United States within certain 
limits, and the award of the Bering S(‘a arbitration tiibunal nndei the 
tieatv of 1893 : the convenliontr lietween Gieat Britain and France 
in 1839 and 1807 as regaids fishing 111 the seas adjoining these* 
countries, the latter of which will come into force on the repeal of 
the fanner; the agreemimt of it)04 with respect to tiie New- 
foundland hsheries (see NhWFOitNDr and) ; the convention of 1882 
]>c tween Belgium, l>?nmafk, Franuj, Germany, (ireat Britain and 
IloUancl,. regarding the North Sea hsheucs , that of 1887 hetwc'cn 
the same parties conccinmg tlie liqiioi tralhc in the Noith Sea; 
and the declaiation n'gardmg the same waters made between 
Great Brrtam and Belgium for the settU ment of differences between 
tiieir hshermcii sii])jecls in such extra-territorial wateis. At the 
instance of the Snedisli government the Bntifeh jiarliamemt also 
passed an act in 1875 to establish a close time for the seal hshcry in 
the seas adjacent to tlie eastern coasts of Greenland. 

Cases hive come before British courts with regard to the 
whale fishery in northern and southern seas ; and the customs 
pioved to exist among the whaling ships of the nations engaged 
in a particular trade have been upheld if known to the parties 
to the action. In territorial waters, on the other hand, fishery 
is a. right exclusively belonging to the subjects of the country 
owning such waters, and no foreigners can fish there except by 
convention. 

(a) Ttdal Waters . — In British territorial waters, it may be 
stated, as the general rule, that fishery is a right incidental 
to the soil covered by the waters in which that right is exercised. 

The bed of all navigable rivers where the tide flows and reflows, 
and of all estuaries or aims of the sea, is vcfitcd 111 the crown ; and 
tlKiefore, m Lord Chief Justice Ilalc’s wonts, “ the right of the 
fishery in the sea ami the creeks and arms thereof is. originally 
lodged in the crown, as the right of depasturing is originally lodged 
m the owner of the waste whereof he is lord, or as the right of fishmg 
belongs to him that is the owner of a private or inland river." 

But," he continues, " though the king is the owner of this great 
was-fe, and as a consequent of his propuety hath the primaiy right 
of fishing in the sea and the creeks and arms thereof, yet the common 
people of! England have regularly a liberty of fisbing tlifrejn as a 
ubhc commoa of piscary, and may not without injury to their right 
e restrained of it unless in sucJi places or creeks or navigable rivers 
where either tlie king or some particular subject hath gamed a 
propriety exclusive of that common Kberty " (De Jure Maris, ch. iv.). 

Ill IS right extends to all fish floating in the s(*a or left on the 
seashore, except certain fish known as royal fish, which, when 
taken in territorkr waters, belong to the crown or its grantee, 
though caught by another person. These are whales, sturgeons 
and' porpoises ; and grampuses are also sometimes added' (whales, 
porpoises and campuses being fishes ’’ only in a legal sensed 
In f^otlandt onijr whales which* are of large size can be so claimed ; 





but tlie rights of salmon fishing in the sea and in public and 
private rivers, and those of mussel and oyster fishing, except 
m private rivers, are itUer regalia ^ and are only enjoyable by the 
crown or persons deriving title under it. As salmon fishery was 
formerly practised bv nets and engines on the shore, and the 
mussel and oyster fislieries were necessarily carried on on the 
shore, the opinion was held at one time that angling for salmon 
was a public right, but the later decisions have established that 
the right of salmon fishing by wliatever means is a ]us regale in 
Scotland. In England the crown in early times made frequent 
grunts of fisheries to subjects in tidal waters, and mstances of 
such fisheries belonging to persons and corporations are very 
common at the present day ; but by Magna Carta the crown 
declared that “ no rivers shall be defended from henceforth, 
but such as were in defence in the time of King Henry, our 
grandfather, by the same places and the same bounds as they 
were wont co be in bis time ” ; and thus bound itself not to 
(Teate a private fishery m any navigable tidal river. Judicial 
decision and commentators having interpreted this statute 
according to the spirit and not the letter, at the present day the 
right of fishery m tidal wateis prima facie belongs to the public, 
and they can only be excluded by a particular person or corpora- 
tion on proof of an e'clusiee right to fish there not later in its 
nngin llian Magna CiuLi ; and for this it is necessary cither to 
|)io\ can actual grant from the crown of that dale to the claimant's 
))ndeccssor in title, or a later grant or imineinuiUl custom or 
pr.*>cripli()n to that effect, from wliich such an original grant 
may be presumed. This exclusive right of fishing may be cither 
a franchise derived from the (rowri, or may arise by virtue of 
ownership of the soil covered b\ tnc waters. 

In T-ord words * “ Fislunf< mav be of two kinds oidm.inly, 

VIZ livbmg with a not, winch maN bo either as a libeity without the 
soil, or .IS a libel tv l)> ie<ts(m of ami in concoimfance with the 

sod oi an inbMosl oi junjinoty of it , oi otluTwisc it i-» a local fishing 
that anselh by or from t u inopnctv of tlic soil, — such aie gurf;Ue<i, 
vveauv, fishm^ -places, tjojai fiine, sfachtaf^, whicli are the \ei*y soil 
list It, and so ln'(]ucat]\' a^iccd by our b(;uks And such as these a 
sabjeLt mav have by us.i;;(' , tithcr in fUo-.s, as many uli.ious 
lion <‘s ]»i(l, or as jiaicel ot or aj jiuilenant to their nianois, Ua both 
rorporations and otlieis luiv(' had , and this not only m navigable 
ir'cis and aims of the sea but m creek.s .iml fioits and havens, y’ca, 
and in ceitain Known hunts m the open sea contiguous to the shore 
And IIksc kinds of lislnnj^s a’t' not only loi small s-'a-iish, such as 
!ui!in'4s, cS.t , but foi salmons, and not only' for Ihetn 

bill tor lov’al fbh Most o1 tlie pieei dents touchm|.( such iicthl*- 

OI lishino: in the sea, and tlie aims and cn‘eks llieicof belonging by 
msage to subjects, .ipjHai to lx* by' reason oi the jiropriety' ot the 
veiy W'attr and soil wiierem Ilje fishing is, and some of them even 
witliin ][)aits of llie sias " {Ih Jure Marts, ch v ) 

All mstaiue of the former kind of fishery is to be found in the 
old case of Royal Fishery of the River Dami (temp James I , 
])a\i> (>55), and the modern one of Wihou v. CrossfiehL 1S85, 
1 T.L R. 601, where a right of fishery in gross was established, 
but the latter kind, as Hale says, is much muie common, and the 
presumption is always in its favour ; a foitiori where the fishing 
is proved to luive been carried on by meanv^ of engines or stiuc- 
turcvs fixed in the soil. In England the public have not at com- 
mon law, as incidental to their right of fishing in tidal watcis, 
the light to make use of the banks or shores for purposes in- 
cidental to the fishery^ such as bcadfing their boats upon them, 
kinding there, or drying their nets theic (though they can do so 
by proving a custom from which such a grant nuiy hc^ picsumed) ; 
but statutes relating to {xirticular parts of the realm, such as 
Cormvall for the pilchaid fishery, give them such lights. In 
Scotland a right of salmon fishing separate from land implies 
the right of access to and use of the banks, foreshores or beiich 
ior the purposes of th,e fishing; and so cloes white fishing b) 
statute. But otherwise there is no right to do so, r.g. in a public 
river for trout fishing. A similar privilege is given to Irish 
fishermen for the purpose of sea fishery by special .statute. There 
is no property in fish in tlie sea, and they belong to the first 
taker ; and the custom of the trade decides w'hen a fish is taken 
or not, c.g, in the whale fishery the question whether a fish is 
“ loose ” or not has come before pngHsh courts. 

(/)) Fresh Waters , — In non-tidal waters in England and 


Ireland, for the reason given above, the presumption is in favour 
of the fishery m such waters belonging to the owners of the ad- 
jacent lands ; “ fresh waters of what kind soever do of common 
right belong to the owners of the soil adjacent, so that the owners 
of the one side have of common right the property of the soil, and 
consequently the right of fishing usque ad filum aquae, and the 
owners of the other side the right of soil or ownership and fishing 
unto the filum aquae on their side ; and if a man be owner of 
the land on both sides, in common presumption he is owner of 
the whole river^ and hath the right of fishing according to the 
extent of his land in length " (Hale, ch. i.). There is a similar 
presumption that the owner of the bed of a river has tlie exclusiv'C 
right of fishery there, and this is so even though he docs not own 
the banks ; but these presumptions may be displaced by proof 
of a difierent state of things, e.g, where the banks of a stream 
are separately owned the owmer of one bank may show by acts 
of ownership exercised over the whole stream that he has the 
fishery over it all. The crown prerogative of fishciy, never it 
seems, extended to non-tidal waters flow'ing over the land of a 
subject, and it could not therefore grant such a franchise to a 
subject, nor has it any right de jure to the soil or fisheries of an 
inland lake such as Lough Neagh {Bristow v. Cormican, 1878, 
3 App. Cas. 641) The public cannot aerjuire the right to fish 
in fresh waters by prescription or otherwise although they arc 
navigable; such a right is unknown to law, because a profit 
d prendre tn alieno solo is neither to be acquired by custom nor 
by prescription under the Prescription Art. It has been decided 
that the dwellers'’ in a parish cannot acquire such a right, 
being of too vague a class ; hut tlie commoners in a manor may 
have it by custom; and the “ free inhabitants of ancient tene- 
ments in a Iw^rough have been held capable of acquiring a 
right to dredge for u\ sters in a fishery belonging to the corporn- 
tion of the borough on ( ertain days in each year by giving proof 
of uninterrupted enjoyment of it from time immemorial, on the 
presumption that this was a condition to which the grant made 
to the corporation was subject. 

In Scotland the law is similar. The right to fish for trout 
in private streams is a pertinent of tlie land adjacent, and 
owners of opposite lianks may fish usque ad medium fdum aquae ; 
and where two owners own land round a private lorh, both hav'c 
a commoiiiQf fishing o\ er it. The public cannot prescribe for it. 
for a written title either to adjacent lands or to the fishery is 
necessarv. A right of way along the bank of a river or loch 
docs not give it, nor does the right of the public to be on or 
at a nav igable but non-tidal river. The right of salmon fishing 
tMrric'* w ith it the right oi trout fishing : and eel fishing passes m 
the same w ay. 

In England ajid Irelaml private fislierics have been divided 
into (i?) several {sef^i alts'), {b) free {libira), (c) common of piscary 
{(ommuivs), whether ia tulal or non-tidal waters. The distinction 
between several and free fisheries has always been uncertain. 
Blackstonc’s opinion was that several fishery impFred a fishery in 
right of tlic soil under the water, while free fisher)' was confined 
to a public river and did not necessarily comprehend the soil. 
He is supported by later writers, such as Woolrych and Paterson. 
On the other hand, the opinions of Coke and Hale are opposed 
to thus view. “ A man may presciibc to have a several fishery 
in ‘^llch a w'ater, and the owner shall' not fish there ; but if he 
cl.iim to hav e common fi^^hery 01 free fis'hery the owner of the 
soil shall fish there ” (Co. Littl. 122 A) ; one man may have 
the liv cr and others the soil adjacent * or one man may have the 
river and soil thereof, and another the free or several fishing in 
that river ” {De Jure Maris, ch, i ). Lord Holt, though in one 
instance he distinguished them, in a later case thought that 
they were all one.” Later decisions have established the latter 
view', and it is now settled that although the owner of the several 
fisliery is prima facie ow ner of the soil of the waters, this presump- 
tion may he displaced by showing that the terms of the grant 
only convey an incorporeal hereditament, and that the words 
“ sole and exclusive fishery ” mve a several fishery in alieno soh. 
In the words of Mr Justice Wihes, “ the only sub^ntial distinc- 
tion is between an exclusive right of fishery, usually called 
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^ several/ and sometimes * free/ as in * free warren/ and a right 
in common with others, usually called ‘common of fishery/ 
and sometimes ‘ free,’ as in * free port.’ A several fishery means 
an exclusive right to fish in a given place, either with or without 
the property in the soil ” {Malcolmson v. (TDea, 1863, 10 H.L.). 
A common of piscary, or “ a right to fish in common with certain 
other persons m a particular stream,” is usually found in manors, 
the commoners of which may have the right to enjoy it to an 
extent sufficient for the sustenance of their tenements ; but 
they cannot, except by immemorial special prescription, exclude 
the lord of the manor therefrom, and have no rights over the 
soil itself. Decisions also establish that a grant of “ fishery ” 
will prima facie pass an exclusive fishery’ ; a grant of soil covered 
by water or a lease of lands including water will pass the fishery 
therein ; a several fishery wall not merge on being resumed by 
the crown ; and a fishery situate within a manor is presumed 
to belong to the owners of adjacent land, and not to the lord. 
A several fishery, as already seen, being an incorporeal heredita- 
ment, can only be transferred by deed, and therefore cannot 
be abandoned, and so acquired by the public, even on proof that 
the public have, as far back as living memory, exercised the right 
of fishing in the locus in quo to the knowledge of and without 
interruption from the claimant of the fishciy'. But to establish 
a title to a several fishery, a ‘‘ paper title,” i.e. one founded on 
documentary evidence only, is not suflicicnt ; it must be sup- 
ported by evidence of acts of ownership in recent times, for 
Otherwise it will be presumed that a person other than the alleged 
owner is the real owner. If the waters of a tidal river leave their 
old channel and flow’ into another, the owner of a several fishery 
in the old channel cannot claim to have it in the new one ; but, 
on the other hand, the owner of a several fishery can take 
advantage of a gradual encroachment by the river upon and 
into the land of a riparian owner, the limits of w’hose land arc 
ascertained. The owmer of an exclusive fishery, whether in tidal 
or fresh w'aters, has the right to take as many fish as he can, and 
may do so by means of fixed engines or dredging, provided that 
in navigable waters he does not interfere with, the right of 
navigation, and that in navigable and other waters he does not 
interfere with the fishing rights of his neighbours or infringe the 
provisions made by old or modern statutes as to the methods 
of taking the fish, e.g, by weirs. These w^rc forbidden in rivers 
by Magna Carta and later statutes, and on the seashore by a 
statute of James I. ; but all weirs in navigable fresh waters 
traceable to a date not later than 25 Edward III. are lawful, 
for the statutes forbidding w’eirs do not apply to navigable 
waters. It seems, however, that at common law any fixed 
structures put up by the owner of a fishery in his part of a river, 
which at all prevent the free passage of fish to the waters above 
or l)elow, give the owners of fisheries therein a right of action 
against him. So the grantee of an exclusive fishery with rod 
and line in an unnavigable river can prevent any person from 
polluting the river higher up and so damaging the fishery. At 
common law there is no property in fish when enjoying their 
natural liberty ; the taker is entitled to keep them unless they 
are caught from a tank or small pond ; or except in the case of 
salmon by statute. 

Modem statutes now regulate all fisheries, sea or fresh, in 
territorial or inland waters. As regards sea fishery in England, 
the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries has (since 1903, when it 
took it over from the Board of Trade) power by order to create 
sea fisheries districts, comprising any part of the sea within 
which British subjects have, by international law, the exclusive 
right of fishing, and to provide for the constitution of a local 
fisheries committee to regulate the sea fisheries in such district, 
which can make by-laws for that purpose. It appoints fishery 
officers to enforce them, prescribes a close time for sea fish 
(which does not include salmon as defined in the Salmon Act), 
has summary jurisdiction over ofTences committed on the sea 
coast or at sea beyond the ordinary jurisdiction of a court of 
summary jurisdiction, can enforce the Sea Fisheries Acts, or 
regulate, protect and develop fisheries for all or any kind of shell 
fish. Special provision is also made by statute for the oyster 


fishery and herring fishery (applicable also to Scotland), and that 
of mussels, cockles, lobsters and crabs (applicable to all the 
United Kingdom^. In Scotland the Fishery Board can constitute 
sea fishery districts, and boards with like powers to those in 
England, and has general control over the coast and deep-sea 
fisheries of Scotland ; and there are acts relative to herring, 
mussel and oyster fisheries, and allowing the appropriation of 
money intended to relieve local distress and taxation towards 
the encouragement of sea fisheries, and marine superintendence 
and enforcement of Scottish sea fisheries laws. In Iteland the 
sea fisheries are under the direction of the inspectors of IriJi 
fisheries, who have replaced the former fishery commissioners 
and special commissioners for Irish fisheries ; special statute^, 
besides the general ones applying to all the United King.'k'in, 
deal with oyster fisheries and mussel fisheries; and money r. 
also appropriated for sea fisheries under the head of teclinier.l 
instruction. In all three component parts of the United Kingrl. mi 
there are also special statutes relative to salmon and freshwater 
fish : for England, the Salmon and Freshwater Fisheries Art^ 
1S61-1007, and the Freshwater Fisheries Acts i878-i8<S6 ; for 
Scotland the chief Salmon Acts are those of 1862-1868, and for 
trout and freshwater fish those of 1845-1Q02 ; for Ireland, the 
Fisheries (Ireland) Acts 1842-1901. A similar scheme is adopted 
in each case, namely, fishery districts and district boards arc 
set up which regulate the fishing bv by-laws anrl protect the fish 
by fixing a close time, and prescribing passes, licences, inspection 
and the like, breaches of which are punishable bv courts of 
summary jurisdiction. The supreme authorities in each case 
arc — for Pmgland the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, fur 
Scotland the Fishery Board, and for Ireland the inspectors of 
fisheries, and in England a certain official number of conservators 
on such boards are appointed l)y the county councils. 'I'he 
Salmon and Freshwiter Fisheries Act 1907 gives the Board 
of Agriculture and Fisheries power to make provisional orders 
for the regulation of salmon fisheries or freshwater fisheries 
within any area on the application of any board of conservators, 
or of a county council, or of the owners of one-fourth in value 
of private fisheries. There are also special acts dealing with the 
fishing in certain rivers, such as the Thames, Medway, Severn, 
Tweed and Esk. (The act of 1907 applies, however, to the Esk, 
but not otherwise to Scotland nor to Ireland.) Throughout the 
United Kingdom the use of dynamite or other explosive substance 
to catch or destroy fish in any public fishery is prohibited, as it 
is also in England in any private waters subject to the Salmon 
and Freshwater Fisheries Acts 1878, in which it is also forbidden 
to use poison or other noxious substanf'C for destroying fish. 
Officers in the army or marines are forbidden (under penalty) to 
kill fish without written leave from the person entitled to grant 
it. There are also provisions of the criminal law dealing with the 
protection of fisheries generally, as well as the provisions of the 
acts already mentioned dealing with special kinds of fish. 

Special provision is made by the Merchant Shipping Act'i 
1894-1906 for sea-fishing boats (except in Scotland and the 
colonies), relating to their registration, carrying official papers, 
carrying boats in proportion to their tonnage, the punishment 
of offences on board, the wages of their crews, and keeping record 
of all casualties, punishments and the like on board. As regards 
trawlers, especially in the case of those of 25 tons and upwards, 
a statutory form of agreement with the crew is prescribed, as 
well as accounts of wages and discharges ; and .skippers and 
second hands must have certificates of competency, which arc 
granted under similar conditions to those required m the case 
of seagoing ships and are registered with the Board of Trade. 
Scottish fishing boats are regulated by a special statute of 1886 
(except as regards agreements to pay crew by share of profits, 
dealt with by the above act) and by the Sea Fisheries Act of i8''8, 
which applies to all British fishing boats. Particular lights must 
be carried by fishing boats in navigation. An act of 1908 Hlic 
Cran Measures Act) legalized the use of cran measures in connexion 
with trading in fresh herrings in England and Wales, the Boord 
of Agriculture and Fisheries being empowered to make regula- 
tions under the act. 
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Authorities. — Green, Encyclopaedia of Scots Law (Edinburgh, 
1896) , Stewart, Law of Etching in Scotland (Edinburgh, 1869) ; 
Woolrych, Waters (London, 1851) , Paterson, Fishery Laws of the 
United Kingdom (London and Cambridge, 186^) , Stuart Moore, j 
Foreshofc (T,on(lon, 1888) , Phillimore, Inlernationnl Law (^rd ed , I 
London, 1879) , Martens, Causes cdlt'bies da droit des gens (Leipzig, j 
1827) , Selwyn, Nisi Pnus^ Fishery (London, 18O9). (G G P.*) I 

FISHGUARD (J.hrrgwaun), a market town, urban district, 
contributory parliamentary borough and seaport of Pembroke- 
shire, Wales, near the mouth of the river Gwaun, which here 
flows into Fishguard Bay of St George’s Channel. Po|>. (1901) 
2002. Its railway station, which is the chief terminus of the 
South Wales system of the Great Western railway, is at the hamlet 
of Goodwick across the bay, a mile distant to the south-wcsl. 
Fishguatd Bay is deep an(l well sheltered from all winds save 
those of the N. and N.IC , and its immense commercial value has 
long been recognr/.ed. After many years of labour and at a great 
expenditure of money the Great Western railway has constructed 
a fine breakwater and railway pier at Goodwick across the lower 
end of the bay, and an important passenger and goods traffic with 
Kosshire on the opposite Irish roast was inaugurated in 1906. 

The importance of Fishguard is due to the lo< al fisheries and 
the exiellence of its harbour, and its early bistoiy is obscure. 
The chief historical interest of the town centres round the so- 
calli'd “ Fishguard Invasion ” of 1797, in which year on the 
22jid of February ihicc French men-of-war with troops on board, 
under the command of General 'late, an Irish- American adven- 
tiiHT, appeared off (’arreg Gwastid Point 111 the ad)oining 
parish of Llariw'nda. 'Fo the great alarm of the inhabitants a 
body of about 1400 men disembarked, but it quickly capitulated, 
practically without striking a blow, to a combined force of tlie 
local militias under Sir Richard Philipps, Lord Milford and 
John Campbell, Lord Owdor ; the PTcnch frigates meanwhile 
sailing away towards Ireland. For many years the castles and 
yirisons of HaverfordwT^t and P<*mbrokc were filled to over- 
flowing with French pris(jat’rs of war. Close to the banks of the 
Gwaun is the pretty estate of Glyn-y-mel, tor many years the 
residence of Richard Fenton (1716-1821), the celebrated anti- 
quary and historian ol Pcmlirokeshirc. 

FISHKILL LANDING, ui FisiiKiLL-ON-Tiir-HunsON’, a village 
of Fishkill township, Dutdv^ss county, New^ York, U.S.A., 
about 58 m. N. of New' Yoik ( ity, on the E. bank of the Hudson 
river, opposite Newbuigh Pop. (1890) 3617, (1900) 3673, 
of whom 540 w'crc foreign-born; (Ji()05, state census) 3039, 
of Fishkill township (1890) 11,840, (1900) 13,016; (1905, 
state census) 13,183 In the township are also the Milages 
of Mattcawan {(j Fishkill and Glcnham. Fishkill Landing 
is served by the New York Central Hudson River and the 
New York, New Ha\'eii (S: Hartford raiUvays ; by railway ferry 
and passenger ferries to Newburgh, connecting with tlie West 
Shore railway ; by river steamboats and by electric railway 
to 3 ilatteawan. Four miles farther N. on Fishkill Creek h 
the village of Fishkill (incorporated in 1899), pop. (1903) syc) 
In this village are tw'o notable old churches. Trinity (1761;). 
and the First Dutch Reformed church, erected in 1731, in 
which the New York Prcjvincial Congress met in August 177O. 
At the old Verplanck miuision m Fishkill Landing the Society 
of the Cincinnati was organized in 1783. Among tlic manu- 
factures of Fishkill Landing arc rubber-goods, engines (Corliss) 
and other machinery, hats, silks, w’oollens, and brick and tile. 
I’he village of Fishkill Landing wars incorporated in 1864. The 


he accumulated a considerable capital which he soon lost in 
speculation. In 1864 he became a stockbroker in New York 
and was employed by Daniel Drew as a buyer. He aided Drew 
in his war against Vanderbilt for the control of the Erie railway, 
and as a result of the compromise that was reached he and Jav 
Gould became members of the Erie directorate. The association 
with Gould thus l)rgan corUinued until his death. Subserjuently 
by a well-planned laid," Fnk and Gould obtained control 
ot the road. They can ud financi il buccdnt'ei ing ” to extremes, 
their programme including open alliance with the Tweed “ ring,” 
the wholesale bribery of legislatures and the l)uymg of judges. 
Their attempt to comer the gold market culminatetl in the 
fateful Black Friday of the 24th of September 1869. Fisk was 
shot and killed in New York City by E. S. Stokes, a former 
business associate, on the 6th of January 1872. 

FISK, WILBUR (1792-1839), American educationist, was 
born in Brattleboro, Vermont, on the 31st of August 1792. 
He studied at the unu ersity of V^'ermont in 1812-1814, and then 
entered Brown Imver-ity, where he graduated m 1S15. He 
studied law, and in 1817 tame under the inlluenct of a religious 
revival in Vermont, where at Lv ndon in the following year he 
was licensed as a local preacher and w'as admitted to the New 
England conference. Ills influence with the conference turned 
that body from its opposition to higher education as immoral 
in tendency to the establishment of secondary schools and 
cnllegis Llpon the remrA’al in 1824 of the conference’s academy 
I at New Market, New Hampshire, to Wilbraham, Massachusetts, 
j Fisk became one of its agents and trustees, and in 1826 its 
principal. He drafted the report of the committee on education 
I to the general confcience in 1828, at which time he declint‘(l 
! the bishopric of the Canada conference. He was first president 
1 of Weslevan Universiiv from the opening of the univeisity in 
I 1831 until his death on the 22nd of February 1839 m Middle- 
' town, Connecticut. Hi^ successful administration of the Wesleyan 
! Ac.idemy at Wilbr.iham and of Weslev an University w ere remark- 
i able. He was an alile controversialist, and in the interests 
of Armmiamsm att<ickcd both New England Calvinism and 
j (.-mtanamsm ; he published in 1837 The Cahinisiir Controversy, 
He cUo wrote Travels ou 'he Conitueu* of Europe (1838). 

8tH‘ Luc and Wiitingi of U ilour Fisk (New Yotk, 1842), edited by 
I Jo'-oph ilftldich, and the biot^rapl'v bv ttooi*:' I’lciittre (Boston, 
I 1890), in th<' 4 we)ttiri Rt!>giot(S LtU'Kis Scio'^ , aNo a sketch m 
i Menioits of Ti'aiht>s and F.ducatoJs (Vew Voik, i86r), edited b\ 
Henry Barnard 

FISKE, JOHN (iS42“i()or), Ameiican historical, philosophical 
and scientific writer, was Ivjrii in Hartford, Connecticut, on the 
30th of March 1842, and died at Gloucester, Massachusetts, on 
the 4th of July 190T. His name was originally Edmund Fiskc 
Green, but in 18^5 he took the name of a great-grandfather, 
John Fiske. His boyhood was spent wdth a grandmother in 
Miildletowm, Connecticut , and prior to his entering college he 
had read widclv in English literature and history, had surjtassed 
mo^t boys in tlie extent of his Greek and Latin work, and had 
j studied several modem languages. He graduated at Harvard in 
I i 8()3, continuing to study languages and philosophy with z:rJ : 
j sp'*nt two years in the Harvard law school, and opened an ollica 
I in boston ; but soon devoted the greater portion of bis lime 
I to writing for pcriodu'als. With the exception of one year, 
! he resided at CamlMidgc, ^Lissachusetts, from the time of his 
I graduation until his death. In 1869 he gav e a course of lectures 
1 at Harvard on the Positive Philosophy ; next year he was 


first settlement in the township was made about 1690. The | 
township of Fishkill was, like Newburgh, an important militaiv 
post during the War of Independence, and was a supply depot 
for the northern Continental Army. 

FISK, JAMES (1834-1872), American financier, was born at j 
Bennington, Vermont, on the ist of April 1834. After a briet I 
period in school he ran away and joined a circus. Later he became ! 
a hotel waiter, and finally adopted the business of his father, i 
a pedlar. He then became a salesman for a Boston dry goods 
firm, his aptitude and pergy eventually winning for him a share 
in the business. By his shrewd dealing in army contracts during ! 
the Civil War, and it is said by engaging in cotton smugglirg, I 


history tutor; m 1S71 he delivered thirtv-five lectures on the 
Doctrine of Evolution, afterwards revised and expanded as 
Outlines of Cosmic Philosophv (1874) ; and between 1872 and 
1879 he was assistant-librarian. After that time he d(vot‘^ 
himself to litcrarv work and lecturing on history. Nearly 
of his books were first giv^en to the public in the foim ot lectures 
or magazine ai tides, revised and collected under a general 
title, such as Mvths and Myth-Makers (1872), Danvintstn and 
Other Essays (1879), Excursions of an Evolutionist (1883), and 
A Century of Science ( 1899). He did much, by the thoroughness 
of his learning and the lucidity of his style, to spread a knowledge 
of Darwin and Spencer in America. His O iiltnes of Cosmic 
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Philvsoph'^y while setting forth the Spenceri^ system, made 
psychological and sociological additions of original matter, in 
some respects anticipating Spencer’s later conclusions. Of one 
part of the ailment of this work Fiske wrote in the preface of 
one of his later books (Through Nature to Gad, iHgq): “The 
detection of the part played by the lengthening of infancy in the 
genesi.s of the human rare is my own especial contribution to the 
Doctrine of Evolution.’’ In The Idea of God as affected hy 
Modem Knowledge {\^^) Fiske discusses the theistic problem, 
and declares that the mind of man, as developed, l^ccomcs an 
Illuminating indication of the mind of God, which as a great 
immanent cause includes and controls both physical and moral 
forces. More original, perhaps, is the argument in the immedi- 
ately preceding woik, The Desitnv of Man, viewed in the Light of 
Jus Origin (1884), which is, in substance, that physical evolution 
IS a demonstrated fact ; that intellectual force is a later, higher 
and more potent thing than bodily strength ; and that, finally, 
in most men and some “ lower animals ” there is developed a 
new idea of the advantageous, a moral and non-selfish line of 
thought and procedure, which in itself so transcends the physical 
that it cannot be identified with it or be measured hy its standards, 
and may or must be enduring, or at its best immortal. 

It is principally, however, through his work as a historian 
that Fiske's reputation will Iiv'e. IIis historical writings, witli 
the exception of a small volume on American Political Ideas 
(18S5), an account of the system of Civil Government in the 
United States (1890), The Mtssisuppi Valley in the Cml War 
(1900), a school history of the United States, and an elementary 
story of the revolutionary war, are devoted to studies, in a 
unified general manner, of separate yet related episodes m 
American history. The volumes have not appeared in chrono- 
logical order of subject, but form a nearly complete colonial 
history, as follows : The Discovery of America, with same Account 
of Ancient America, and the Spanish Conquest (1892, 2 vols.); 
Old Virginia and her Neighbours (i8()7, 2 vol^.) ; The Beginnings 
of Nao England ; or, The Puritan Thewraev in its Relations to 
Civil and Religious Liberty (18S9); Dutch and Quaker Colonies 
tn America (1899); The American Revolution (1891, 2 vols.) ; 
and The Critical Period of Atnencan Historv, jySj-iySg (1888). 
Of these the most original and valual^le is the Critical Period 
volume, a history of the consolidation of the states into a govern- 
ment. and of the formation of the constitution, (C. F. R.) 

FISKE, MINNIE MADDERN (1865- ), American actress, 

was born in Xcw Orleans, the daughter of Thomas Davey. As 
a chiKi she played, under her mother’s name of Maddcni, with 
several well-known actors. In 18S2 she first appeared as a 
“ star,” but in 1890 she married Harrison Grey Fiske and was 
absent from the stage for several years. In 189 3 she reap^ieared 
in Hester Crewe, a play written by her husband, and afterwards 
acted a number of Ibsen’s heroines, and in Becky Sharp, a 
dramatization of Thackeray’s Vanity Fair. In 1901 she opened, 
in opposition to the American theatrical trust,” an mdependent 
theatre in New York, the Manhattan. She won a considerable 
reputation in the United States as an emotional actress. 

FISTULA (Lat. for a pipe or tube), a term in surgery used to 
designate an abnormal communication leading either from 
the surface of the body to a normal cavity or canal, or from one 
normal cavity or canal to another. These comm uni c.ations are 
the result of disease or injury. They receive different names 
according to their situation lachrymal fistula is tlie small 
openuig left after the bursting of an abscess in tlie upper part of 
the tear-duct, near the root of the nose ; salivary fistula is an 
opening into the salivary duct on the cheek ; anal fistula, or 
isttila tn ano, is a suppurating track near the outlet of the 
bowel ; urethral fistula is the result of a giving way of the ti.ssues 
behind a stricture. These are examples of the variety of the 
ftrst kind of fistula ; while recto^vesical fistula, a communication 
between the rectum and bladder, and vesicovaginal fistula, a 
:oraraunication between the bladder and vagina, are examples 
3 f the second. The abnormal passage may be straight or tortuous, 
yi considerable diameter or of narrow calibre. Fistulae may 
be cauted by an obstruction of the normal channel, the result 
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of disease or injury, which prevents, for example, the tears, 
saliva or urine, as the case may he, from escaping , their reten- 
tion gives rise to inflammation and ulceration in order that on 
exit may be obtamed by the formation of an abscess, which 
bursts, for example, into the gut or through the skin ; the 
cavity does not close, and a fistula is the result. The fistulous 
channel remains open as long as the contents of the cavity or 
canal with which it is connected can pass through it. To obliter- 
ate the fistula one must remove the obstruction and encourage 
the flow along the natural channel ; for example, one must 
open up the nasal duct so as to allow the tears to reach the nasal 
cavity, and the lachrymal fistula will close ; and so also in the 
salivary and urethral fistulae. Sometimes it may be necessary 
to lay the channel freely open, to scrape out the unhealthy 
material which lines the track, and to encourage it to fill up from 
its deepest part, as in anal fistula ; in other cases it may be 
necessary to pare the edges of the abnormal opening and stitch 
them together. (E. O *) 

FIT, a word with several meanings, (i) A portion or division 
of a poem, a canto, m this sense often spelled “ fytte.” (2) A 
.sudden but temporary seizure or attack of illness, particularly 
one with convulsive paroxysms accompanied by unronsciou.sneRs, 
especially an attack of apoplexy or epilepsy, but also applied to 
a transitory attack iA gout, of coughing, fainting, <S:o., also of an 
outburst of tears, of merriment or of temper. In a transferred 
sense, the word is also used of any temporary or irregular period.s 
of action or inaction, and hence m such expressions as ‘‘ hy 
fits and Starts.” (3) As an adjective, meaning suitable, proper, 
becoming, often with the idea of having necessary (juahfications 
for a specific purpose, “ a fit and proper person ” ; and also 
as prepare'd for, or m a got'id condition for, any enterprise. The 
verb ” to fit ” is thus used intransitively and transitively, to be 
adapted for, to suit, particularly to be of the right measurement 
or shape, of a dress, of parts of a mechanism, ike,, and to make 
or render a thing in such a condition. Hence the word is used 
as a substantive. 

The etymology of the word is difficult ; the word may be one 
in origin, or may be a homonymous term, one in sound and 
spelling but with different origin m each different meaning. 
In Skeat’s Etymological Dictionary (ed. 1898) (1) and (2) are 
connected and derived from the root of “ foot,” whicli appears 
in Lat. pes, pedt^. 'Fhe evolution of the word is : step, a part 
of a poem, a struggle, a seizure. (3) A word of Scandinavian 
ongin, with the idea of ” knitted together ” (cf. Ice, fit] a, to 
knit together, Goth, feijan, to adorn) ; the ultimate origin is a 
Teutonic root meaning to seize (cf. ‘‘ fetch ”). The New English 
Dictionary suggests that this last root may be the origin of all 
the words, and that the underlying meaning is junction, meeting ; 
the early use of ” fit ” (2) is that of conflict. It is also painted 
fmt that tlie meanings of “fit,” suitable, proper, have been 
modified by “ feiit,” which crimes through Fr. fatf, from Lat, 
factum, facere, to do, make. 

FITCH, JOHN (1743-1798), American pioneer of steam naviga- 
tion, was born at Windsor, Connecticut, on the 21st of Janiiarv 
1743. He was the son of a farmer, and received the usual 
common school education. At the age of seventeen he went to 
sea, but he discontinued his sailor life after a few voyages and 
became successively a tlockmaker, a brassfounder and a silver- 
smith. Dunng the War of Independence he was a sutler to the 
American troops, and amassed in that way a considerable sum 
of money, with which he bought land in Virginia. He was 
appointed deputy-surveyor for Kentucky in 1780, and when 
returning to Philadelphia in the following year he was captured 
by the Indians, but shortly afterwards regained his liberty. 
About thw time he bejsjan an exploration of the nortli-western 
regions, with the view of preparing a map of the district ; and 
while sailing on the great western rivers, the idea occurred to 
him that they might be navigated by steana. He endeavoured 
by the sale of his map to find money for the carrying out of his 
projects, but was unsuccessful. He next applied for assistance 
to the legislatures of different states^ but though each reported 
in favourable terms of his invention, none of them would agree 
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to grant him any pecuniary assistance. He was successful, 
however, in 1786, in forming a company for the prosecution of 
his enterprise, and shortly afterwards a steam-packet of his 
invention was launched on the Delaware*. His claim to be the 
inventor of steam-navigation was disputed by James Kumsey 
of Virginia, but Fitch obtained exclusive rights in steam -naviga- 
tion in New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Delaware, while a similar 
privilege was granted to Rumsey m Virginia, Maryland and 
New Vork. A steam-boat built by Fitch conveyed passengers 
for hire on the Delaware in the summei of 1790, but the under- 
taking v/as a lodng one, and led to the dissolution of the company. 
In 1793 endeavoured to introduce his invention into France, 
but met with no success. On hi^ icturri to America he found his 
propel ty overrun by squatters, and reaping from his invention 
nothing but disajipoiiUmenl and poverty, he committed suicide 
at Bardstown, Kentucky, on the 2nd of July 1798. 

He loft behind him a record of his adventuios and misfoi tunes, 

inscribed to his childien and futinv iiostenty ” , and from this a 
biography was compiled by Tliomiisoti Weslcott (l*hila<lclphia, 

FITCH, SIR JOSHUA GIRLING (1824-1903), English educa- 
tionist, second son of 'Fhomas Kitch, of a Colchester family, was 
born in Southwark, London, in 1824. His parents were poor hut 
intellectually inclined, and at an eaily age Fitch started work 
as an assistant master m the British and Foreign School Socictv s 
elementary school in the Borough Road, founded b)* Thomas 
Lancaster. But he continued to educate himself by assiduous 
reading and attending classes at Univeisity College; he was 
made licadrnaster of another school at Kingsland ; and in 1850 
he took his B.A. degree at London University, proceeding M.A. 
two veais later. In 1852 he wtv^, appointed by the Ihitish and 
Foreign Society School to a lulorship at then Training College 
in th(‘ Porough Road, soon becoming \ ice-principal and in 18^0 
principal. He ha<l previously done some' occasional teaching 
there, and he was thoroughly imbued with the Lancastci laii j 
system. In i86j^ he was appointed a government inspector of ' 
schools for the Vork district, from wduf li, after intervals in wlucJi 
he w'as detached for wmrk as an assistant commissioner (1865 - | 
1867) on the Schools Inquiry Commission, as special commis- 
sioner (1869), and as an assistant commissioner under the 
Endowed Schools Art (1870-1877), he was transferred in 1S77 
to IList Lambeth. In 1883 he was made a chiet inspector, 
to superintend tlie Cwistern counties, and m 188^ chief inspector 
of training colleges, a post he held till he retired in 1894. In the 
course of an extraordinarily active caie^*^, lie ac((inrcd a unique 
acquaintance w'iLh all branches oi education, and became a 
recognized authority 011 the sub]cei, his oirinnl reports, lecliircs 
and books having a great influence on the d^vcloyimcnt ot 
education in England. lie was a strong advocate and suppoiter 


In January 1583 he embarked in the ” Tiger ’’ lor Tripoli and 
Aleppo in Syru (see Shakespeare, Macbeth y Act I. sc. 3), together 
with J. Newberie, J. Eldred and two other merchants or em- 
ployees of the Levant Company. From Aleppo lie reached the 
Ivuphrates, descended the riv'er from Bir to Fallujah, crossed 
southern Mesopotamia to Bagdad, and dropped down the Tigris 
to Basra (Mav to July 1583). Here Eldred stayed behind to 
trade, ivhilc Fitch and the rest sailed down the Persun Gulf 
to (Jrmuz, where they w^erc arrested as spies (at Venetian instiga- 
tion, as they believed) and sent prisoners to the Portuguese 
viceroy at Goa (September to October). Through the sureties 
procured b)' two Jesuits (one being Thomas Stevens, formerly 
of New College, Oxford, the first Englishman known to have 
rearlx'd India by the Cape route in 1579) Fitch and his friends 
regained their liberty, and escaping from Goa (April 1584) 
travelled through the heart of India to the court of the Great 
Mogul Akbar, then probably at Agra. In Scptemlier 1585 
Newbene left on his return journey overland via Lahore (he 
disajipeared, being presumably murdered, in the Punjab), while 
Fitch descended the Jumna and the Ganges, visiting Benares, 
Patna, Kuch Bcliar, Hugh, Chittagong, &c. (1585-1586), and 
puslied on by sea to Pegu and Burma. Here he visited the 
Rangoon region, ascended the Trawadi some distance, actjuired 
a remarkable acquaintance w’lth inland Pegu, and even pene- 
trated to the Siamese Shan states (1586-1587). Early m 1588 
he visjud Malacca ; m the autumn of this vear he began his 
homeward tnuels, first to Btngal , then round the Indian coast, 
touching at Cochin and Goa, to Ormuz ; ne.xt up the Pcr.sian 
Ciulf to Basra and up the ligiis to Mosul (Nineveh), finally 
via Urfa, Bir on the Euydirates, iVleppo and Tripoli, to the 
Mediterranean He reappeared in London on the 29th of April 
I 1591 Ills exysericnce was greatly valued by the fountkrs of 
the Ea^l India Company, who specially consulted him on Indian 
affairs (c 2nd of October 1600 ; 29th of January 1601 ; 31st 
of De('emlx‘r 1606). 

btt Hakhut, P>!H(i/-ul S (1590), \ol 11 part i pp, 

2,15271, 25o-2<j 8 , f.m^choti n, Vi>\a^cs {Itincrarts)^ part 1 

cli \cn (^ol 11 j)]) I 58- i 6«7, cVe , llakhiy t boo edition), Ste\eusand 
I Birdwood, Coiot Ri\ ilic Kdsi huitii Comptiny /jQ<y-/doj (188O), 

' vsp pp 20, 123 , Hast Indict, lS.c , r^ij-i 6 rh (1862), 

I No 30, >»inkcilon, r()\a^'r? and Tfaveh (180B-1814), ix 40<v425. 

I FITCHBURG, a e it\' and one of the county-seats of Worcester 
I county, Massachusetts, L S.A , situated, at an altitude varying 
' from about 433 ft. to about 550 ft , about 23 m. N of Worcester 
land about 45 ni W’.N.W . of Boston. Pop. (1880) 12,429 ; 
j (iSv;o) 22,037 : ( Tgoo) 31,531, of whom 10,917 wxre foreign-born, 
I mclndmg 4063 IVencii Canadians, 836 English Canadian*', 
I 2300 Irish anil <163 Finns ; (1910, census) 37,826 Fitcbburg 

I IS traversed by the N. branch of the Nashua river, and is ser\ed 


of the movement for the higher e<.iucatinn of v\omcn, and he w'as 
constantly looked to for counsel and direction on every sort of 
educational subject; his wide knowledge, snte ludgmont and 
amiable character made his co-o]ieration of excey^tional value, 
and after he retired from olficial life his services were in active 
request in inquiries and on boards and committees. In iSgt' 
he was knighted ; and besides receiving such academu distinc- 
tions as the l.L D. degree from St Andixnvs University, he was 
made a chevalier of the French Legion of Honour in i88(). He 
was a constant contnlrutor to the leading vx \ icws : ho published 
an imy:)ortant scries of Lectures on Teaching (1881), Educaltonal 
Aim'; and M''lhods, Notes oft American Schools and ColUge^ 
(U87), and an authoritative criticism of Tinmas and Matihav 
Arnold, and (heir Influence on Enghdi Education (see also the 
article on Arnold, jMatthew) in 1901 ; and he wTOte the article 
on Education in the supplementary volumes fiotli edition) 
of this encyclopaedia (1902). lie died on the 14th of July 1903 
in London. A ci\dl list pension was gi\’en to his widow, whom, 
as Miss Emma Wilks, he had married in 1856. 

See also Sir Joshua Fitch, by the Rev A L. Lilies (1906). 

' FITCH, RALPH (11. 1583-1606), London merchant, one of 
the eirliest English travellers and traders in Mesopotamia, the . 
Persian Gulf aftd Indian Ocean, India proper and Indo-China. ] 


bv the Boston & Maine, and the New Vork, NTav Haven 8: 

I Hartford railways, and liy three mterurban electric lines. Tlte 
city area (-7*7 sq. m ) is well watered, and is very uneven, wdth 
hill spurs running in all directions, affording picturesque scenerv*. 
The court house and the post office (in a ymrk y^resented by the 
citizens) are the principal public building.s. Fitchburg is tlte 
sciit of a state normal school (1895), with model and training 
schools ; has a free public lilxary (185c) , in the allace library 
and art building), the Burbank hospital, the Fitchburg home 
for old ladies, and an extensne system of parks, in one of which 
is a fine fountain, designed by Herbert Adams I'itchburg 

has large mercantile and financ'ial interc.sts, but manufacturing 

IS the principal industry. The pnnnyxd manufactures are 
paper and wood pulp, cotton and woollen goods, yarn and silk, 
machiner)^ saws, horn goods, and bicycles and firearms (the 
Tver Johnson Arms and (\*de Works being located here). In 
1905 the city’s total factory product was valued at Si5,39o>507, 
of which $3,019,118 was the value of tlie paper and wood pulp 
product, $2,910,572 was the value of the cotton goods, and 

$1,202,421 was the value of the foundiy* and machine shop 

pHKlucts. The miiniciyxdity owns and operates its (gravit}') 
water works system. Fitchburg was included in Lunenbui^ 
until 1764, when it w*as incorporated as n towjishiy) and was 
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named iti honour of John Fitch, a citizen who did much to secure 
incorporation ; it was chartered as a city in 1872. 

See W A Emerson, FUchburg, Massachusetts^ Past and Present 
(Fitchburg, 1887). 

FITTIG, RUDOLF )> German chemist, was horn 

at Hamhurw on the 6th of December He studied chemistry 

at Gottingen, graduating as Ph.D. with a dissertation on 
acetone in 1858. He subsequently held several appointments at 
Gottingen, being privat docent (i860), and extraordinary 
professor (1870). In 1870 he obtained the chair at Tubingen, 
and in 1876 that at Strassbiirg, where the laboratories were 
erected from his designs. Fittig’s researches are entirely in 
organic chemistry, and cover an exceptionally wide field. The 
aldehydes and ketones provided material for his earlier work. 
He obser\ed that aldehydes and ketones may suffer reduction m 
neutral, alkaline, and sometimes acid solution to secondary 
and tertiary glycols, substances which he named pinacones ; 
and also that certain pinacones when distilled with dilute 
‘sulphuric acid gave tomf)Ounds, w'hich he named pinacolines 
The unsaturated acids also received much attention, and he 
discovered the internal anhydrides of oxyacids, termed lactones. 
In 1863 he introduced the reaction known by his name. In 
1855 Adolph Wurtz had shown that when sodium acted upon 
alkyl iodides, the alkvl residues combined to form mure complex 
hvflrocarbons ; Fittig developed this method by showing th.it a 
mixture of an aromatir and alkyl haloid, undf 1 similar treatment, 
yielded homologucs of benzene. His investigations on Perkin's 
reaction led him to an explanation of its mechanism whuh 
appeared to be more in accordance wath the facts. The question, 
howc^cr, is one of much dilliculty, and the exact course of the 
reaction appears to awaiit solution. These researches incidentally 
solved the constitution of coumarin, the odoriferous piinciple 
of woodruff. Fittig and Erdmann’s observation that phenyl 
isocrotonic acid readily yielded a-naphthol by loss of w'ater was | 
of much importance^ since it afforded \aluablc evidence as to | 
the constitution of naphthalene. They also m\estigatod certain ' 
hydrocarbons occurring m the high boiling point fraction of the ' 
coal tar distillate and solved the constitution of phenanthrene. ' 
VCq also owe much of our knowledge of the alkaloid piperine to 
Fittig, who in collaVjoration with Jra Remsen estaldished its 
constitution in 1871. Fittig has published two widely used 
text-books , he edited several editions of Wohler’s (himdriss 


I Newdigate, at Arbury. A second scandal has been fixed on 
Mary Fitton by George Ormerod, author of History of Cheshve, 
m a MS. quoted by Mr T. Tyler {AcademVf 27th Sept. 18S4). 
Ormerod asserted, on the strength of the M.SS. of Sir Peter 
Leycester, that she had two illegitimate daughters by Sir Richard 
Leveson, the friend and correspondent of her sister Anne. lie 
also gives the name of her first husband as Captain Logher, and 
her second as Captain Polwhelc, by whom she had a son and 
daughter. Polwhele died in 1609 or 1610, about three years 
after his marriage. But Ormerod was mistaken m the order 
of Mary Fitton’s husbands, for her second husband, Logher, 
died in 1636. Her own will, which was proved in 1647, gi\e'i 
her name as Mary Lougher.” In Gaws worth church there is 
a painted monument of the Fittons, m which Anne and Mary 
are represented kneeling behind their mother. It is staled th it 
from what remains of the colouring Marv wms a dark woman, 
which is of course essential to her identifuntion with tlie Li']\ 
ot the sonnets, but m the portraits at Arbury described by J.adN 
Kewdigate-Newdegate in 1 k*^ (hssip from a Muniment Room 
( 1 897) she has brown hair grey eyes. 

The identity of the \rbiirv portrait with Mary Fitton w'as cli.J- 
le‘n<;r'(l hv Mr Tyler and by Dr Furnivall Ff)r an answer to tlieir 
remarks sec an appendix })y C G O Biulgeman m the 2nd edition 
ul Ead> Newdigato-Newdegate’s book 

Tlie suggestion that Mar\ Fitton should be icgardi'd as the false 
mistress of Shakespeare's sonnets rests on a very thin cli.im of 
I oa zoning, ami bv' no means follows on the ciC(.e]>tanco ol the theoiy 
that William Herbert was the addressee ol the sonnets, though it of 
course f.iils witli the reji'ction ol that supposition Mr W’llli.im 
Vtclui {F<otnig/itlv IRi'ie December i8<i7) found some snppi)it 
foi Mary Fillon’s iclcutihcation wutli the " (lark lady " m tlu' i.wt 
that Sir William Knollys was also lier suitor, thus numbciuv' llitce 
“ Wills” among hei admir(*rs This su])plie-> a chdinite mteiputa- 
I tion, whether light or wrong, to the initial lines ot Sonnet 1 55 
” Wdioevei Hath lier wisli, thou luist thy ‘ Will,' 

And ‘ Will ’ to boot, and ‘ W ill ' m overjjlus ” 
Arguments in favour of Iri adoption into the Shake .pcsiie circle 
will be found m Mr Tliomas Tylci’s Shukc'il^cax’' s Soumts (i8f)o, pp 
7^02), ami m the same wnti’r’s UobcU-I' itlon Theoty of S/utke- 
s pea re s SoyincU ( 1898 ) 

FITTON, WILLIAM HENRY (1780-1861), British geologist, 
was bom in Dublin m January 1780. Educated at Trinih 
('ollege, in that city, he gamed the senior schokirbhip in 1798, 
and graduated 111 the following year. At this time he began to 
take interest in geology and to form a collection of fossil^s Having 


der urganisclien Chemte ( 1 1 th ed. , 1887) and wrote an Unorgauische 
Chemie (ist cd., 1872; 3rd, 1882). His researches have been 
recognized by many scientific sof leties and institutions, the Royal 
Society aw'arding him the Davy medal in 1906. 

FITTON, MARY (r, 1578-1647), identified by some writers 
with the “ dark lady ” of .Shakespeare’s sonnets, was the daughter 
of Sir Edward Fitton of Gaws worth, Cheshire, and was baptized 
on the 24th of June 1578. Her cider sister, Anne, married John ; 
New'digatc in 1587, in her fourteenth year. About 15(^5 Mary 
Fitton became maid of honour to Queen Elizabeth. Her father 
recommended her to the care of Sir William Knollys, comptroller 
of the queen’s household, who promised to defend the “ innocent 
Iamb ” from the wolfish cruelty and fox-like subtlety of the 
tame beasts of this place.” Sir William was fifty and already 
married, but he soon became suitor to Mary Fitton, in hope of the 
speedy death of the actual Lady Knollys, and appears to have 
received considerable encouragement. There is no hint in her 
authenticated biography that she was accjuainted with Shake- 
speare. William Kemp, who was a clown in Shakespeare’s 
company, dedicated his Nine Dates Wonder to Mistress Anne 
(perhaps an error for Mary) Fitton, “ Maid of Honour to Eliza- j 
beth ” ; and there is a sonnet addressed to her in an anonymous | 
volume, A Woman's W north defended against all the Men tn the j 
World (1599). In 1600 Mary Fitton led a dance in court festivi- 
ties at which William Herbert, later earl of Pembroke, is known 
to have been present ; and shortly afterwards she became his 
mistress. In February i6oi Pembroke was sent to the Fleet 
in connexion with thi^ affair, but Mary Fitton, whose child 
died soon after its birth, appears to have simply been dismissed 
from court. Mary Fitton seems to have gone to her sister. Lady 


adopted the medical proteNsion he proceeded in t8o8 to l‘khn- 
burgh, where he attended the lecture^ of Robeit Jameson, and 
thenceforth his interest in natural history and especially in 
geology steadily increased. He icmoved to London in 1809, 
vhere ho further studied medicine and chemistry. In 1811 he 
brought before the (ieological Society of London a description 
j of the geological structure of the vicinity of Dublin, wdth an 
account of some rare minerals found in Ireland. He took a 
medical practice at Northampton m 1812, and for somci year^ 
the duties of his profession engrossed his time. He was admitted 
M.D. at ('ambricJge in 1816. In 1820, having married a lady of 
means, he settled in London, and devoted himself to the science 
of geology with such as^^iduity and thoroughness that he soon 
l>erame a leading authority, and in the end, as Murchison said, 
” one of the British worthies who have raised modern geology to 
its present advanced position.” Ills “ Observations on some of the 
Strata between the Chalk and the 0 <for(l Oolite, in the South cast 
of England ” {Trans, Geol. Soc. ser. 2, vol. iv.) embodied a scries 
of researches extending from 1824 to 1836, and form the classic 
memoir familiarly known as Fitton’s “ Strata bidow the Chalk.” 
In this great work he established the true succession and relations 
of the Upper and Lower Greensand, and of the Wcalden and 
Purbeck formations, and elaborated their detailed structure. 
He had been elected F.R.S. in 1815, and he was president of the 
Geological Society of London 1827-1829. His house then 
became a meeting place for scientific workers, and during his 
presidency he held a conver.sazione open on Sunday evenings 
to all fellows of the Geological Society. From 1817 to 1S41 he 
contributed to the Edinburgh Review many admirable essays on 
the progress of geological science ; he also wrote Notes on the 
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Progress of Geology in England ” for the Philosophical Magazine 
(i832“i 833). His only independent publication was A Geological 
Sketch of the Vicinity of Hastings (1833), He was awarded the 
Wollaston medal by the Geological Society in 1852. He died 
in London on the 13th of May 1861. 

Obituary by R I Murchison in Quart. Jotirn. Geol Soc , vol 
xvm., 1862, p. XXX. 

FITZBALL, EDWARD (1792-1873), English dramatist, 
whose real patronymic was Ball, was horn at Burwell, Cambridge- 
shire, m 1792. His father was a well-to-do farmer, and Fitzball, 
after leccivmg his schooling at Newmarket, was apprenticed 
to a N'^rwuh printer in 1809. He produced some dramatic 
piof"^-", at the local theatre, and eventually the marked success 
of Ins Innkeeper nj Abbeville, or The Ostler and the Robber (1820), 
together with the Inendly acceptance of one of his pieces at the 
Surrey theatre by d'homas Dihdin, induced him to settle in 
London. During the next twenty-five years he produced a 
great number of plays, most of which were highly successful 
He had a special talent for nautical drama. His Floating Beacon 
(Surrey theatre, 19th of April 1824) ran for 140 nights, and his 
Pilot (Adelphi, 1825) for 200 nights. His greatest triumph in 
melodrama was perhaps Jonathan Bradford, or the Murder at the 
Roadside Inn (Surrey theatre, 12th of June 1833). He was at 
one tune stock dramatist and reader of plays at Covent Garden, 
and afterwards at Drury Lane. lie had a considerable reputation 
as a song-writer and as a librettist in opera. The last years of 
his life v/ere spent m retirement at ('hatham, where he died on 
the 27th of October 1873. 

II IS autobiography, Thirtv-hve Years of a Diamaiic Authnt’^ I ife 
(2 vols , 1850), IS a nai\c record of his career. Numbers of his plays 
<ire punted in Cumbeiland’ s Minor British Theatte, Dick's Standard 
Fla\ \ and Lacy's Acting Fulition of Plays. 

FITZGERALD, the name of an historic Irish house, which 
descends from Walter, son of Other, who at the time of the 
Domesday Survey (1086) was castellan of Windsor and a tenant- 
in-chief m five counties. From his eldest .son William, known 
as “ de Windsor,” descended the Windsors of Stanwell, of whom 
Andrew Windsor was created Lord Windsor of Stanwell (a 
Domesday possession of the house) by Henry VllL, which 
barony is now vested in the earl of Plymouth, his descendant 
in the female line. Of Walter’.s younger sons, Robert was gi\en 
by Henry 1 . the barony of Little Easton, Essex ; Maurice 
obtained the stewardship (dapiferatus) of the great Suffolk abbey 
of Bury St Edmunds ; Reinald the stewardship to Henry- L’s 
(juecn, Adeliza ; and Gerald (also a dapifer) became the ancestor 
of the FitzGeralds. As constable and captain of the castle that 
Arnulf de Montgomery raised at Pembroke, Gerald strengthened 
his position in Wales by marrying Nesta, sister of Griffith, prince 
of South Wales, who liore to him famous children, “ by whom 
the southern coast of Wales was saved for the English and the 
bulwarks of Ireland stormed.” Of these sons William, the eldest, 
was succeeded by his son Odo, who was known as “ de Carevv. ’ 
from the fortress of that name at the neck of the Pembroke 
peninsula, the eldest son Gerald having been slam by the Welsh. 
The descendants of Odo held Carew and the manor of Moulsford, 
Berks, and some of them acquired lands in Ireland. But the 
wild claims of Sir Peter Carew, under (Jueen Elizabeth, to vast 
Irish estates, including half of “ the kingdom of Cork,” were 
based on a fictitious pedigree. Odo de Carew^s brothers, 
Reimund “ Fitz William ” (known as “ Le Gros ”) and Gnfbn 
“ Fitz William,” took an active part in the conquest of Ireland. 

Returning to Gerald and Nesta, their son David “ P'ltz Gerald ” 
became bishop of St David’s (1147-1176), and their daughter 
Angharat mother of Gerald de Barri (Giraldus Cambrensis, q.v,), 
the well-known historian and the eulogist of his mother’s family. 
A third son, Maurice, obtained from his brother the stewardship 
{dapiferatus) of St David’s, c. 1174, and having landed in Ireland 
in 1169, on the invitation of King Dermod, founded the fortunes 
of his house there, receiving lands at Wexford, where he died 
and was buried in 1176. His eventual territory, however, was 
the great barony of the Naas in Ophaley (now in Kildare), which 
Strong bow granted him with Wicklow (Jastle ; but his sons were 


forced to give up the latter. His eldest son William succeeded 
him as baron of the Naas and steward of St David’s, but William’s 
granddaughter carried the Naas to the Butlers and so to the 
Loundreses. Gerald, a younger son of Maurice, who obtained 
lands in Ophaley, was father of Maurice “ Fitz Gerald,” who 
held the great office of justiciar of Ireland from 1232 to 124^. 
In 1234 he fought and defeated his overlord, thp earl marshal, 
Richard, earl of Pembroke, and he also fought for his king 
against the Irish, the Welsh, and in Ga.scony, dying in 1257. 
He held Maynooth Castle, the seat of his descendants. 

Much confusion follows in the family history^, owing to the 
justiciar leaving a grandson Maurice (son of his eldest son 
Gerald) and a younger son Maurice, of whom the latter was 
justiciar for a year m 1272, while the former, as heir male and 
liead of the rare, inherited the Ophaley lands, which lie is said 
to have bequeathed at his death (1287) to John “ Fitz Thomas,” 
whose fighting life w'a.s crowned by a grant of the castle and 
town of Kildare, and of the earldom of Kildare to him and the 
heirs male of his body (May 14th, 1316). Dying shortly after, 
he was succeeded by his son Thomas, son-m-law of Richard 
(de Burgh) the ” red earl ” of I Ister, who received the hereditan- 
shrievalty of Kildare in 1317, and was twice (1320, 1327) justiciar 
of Ireland for a year. His younger son Maurice “Fitz Thomas,” 

: ^th carl (1331-1390), was frequently appointed justiciar, and 
I was great-grandfather of Thomas, the 7th earl (1427-1477), NNho 
between 1455 and 1475 repeatedly in charge of the govern- 
ment of Ireland as “ deputy,” and^^ho founded the “ brotherhood 
of St George ” for the defence of the English Pale. He w^(s also 
made lord chancellor of Ireland in 1463. His son Gerald, the 
8th earl (1477-1513), called “ More ” (the Great), was deputy 
governor of Ireland from 1481 for most of the rest of his life, 
though imprisoned in the Tower two years (1494-1496) on 
suspicion as a Yorkist. He wa.s mortally wounded while fighting 
the Irish as “deputy.” Gerald, the 9th earl (1513-1534), 
followed in his father’s steps as deputy, fighting the Irish, till 
the enmity of the earl of Ormonde, the hereditary rival of his 
house, brought about his deposition in 1520. In spite of tem- 
porary' restorations he finally died a prisoner in the Tower. 

in his anger at his rival’s successes the 9th earl had been led, 
It was suspected, into treason, and while he was a prisoner in 
England his son Lord 'Fhomas Fitzgerald, “Silken Thomas,” 
broke out into open revolt (1534), and declared war on the 
ginernment; his followers slew the archbishop of Dublin and 
laid siege to Dublin Castle. Meanwhile he made overtures to 
the native Irish, to the pope and to the emperor ; but the 
Butlers took up arms against him, an English army laid siege 
to his castle of Maynooth, and, though its fall was followed by 
a long struggle in the field, the earl, deserted by O’Conor, had 
e\entually to surrender himself to the king’s deputy.. He was 
sent to the Tower, where he was subsequently joined bv his 
five uncles, arrested as his accomplices. They were all six 
executed as traitors in February’ 1537, and acts of attainder 
completed the ruin of the family. 

But the earl’s half-brother, Gerald (whose sister Elizabeth 
was the earl of Surrev's “ fair Geraldine ”), a mere boy, had 
l>een earned off, and, after many adventures at home and abroad, 
returned to England after Henry' VIII.’s death, and to propitiate 
the Iri.sh was restored to his est^es by Edward VL (1552). 
Having sers'ed Mary’ in Wyat’s rcMlion, he w’as created by hei 
earl of Kildare and Lord 6ffaley,on the 13th of May 1554, but 
the old earldom (though the contrary is alleged) remained under 
attainder. Although he conformed to the Protestant religion 
under Elizabeth and served against the Munster rebels and their 
Spanish allies, he was imprisoned in the Tower on suspicion of 
treason m 1583. But the acts attainting his family had been 
repealed in 1569, and the old earldom w’as thus regained. In 
1585 he was succeeded by his son Henry (“ of the Battleaxes ”), 
who was mortallv wounded when fighting the T>Tone rebels 
in 1597. On the death of his brother in 1599 the earldom passed 
to their cousin Gerald, whose claim to the estates was opposed by 
Lettice, Lady Digby, the heir-general. She obtained the 
ancestral castle of Geashill with its terntor}' and was recognized 
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in 1620 as Lady Offaley for life. George, the i6th earl (1620- 
1660), had his castle of Maynooth pillaged by the Roman Catholics 
in 1642, and after its subsequent occupation by them m 1646 
it was finally abandoned by the family. 

The h.istory of the earls after the Restoration was uneventful, 
sa\e for the re-acquisition in 1739 of ( aiton. which thenceforth 
became the seat of the family, until James the 20th carl (1722- 
J773), who obtained a viscounty of Great Britain in 1747, built 
Leinster Tfouse in Dublin, and formed a powerful party in the 
Irish pailiament. In 1756 he was made lord deputy ; in 1760 
he raised the royal Irish regiment of artillery ; and m 1766 he 
reevis'ed the duhedom of Ixiu'^tt r, which remained the only 
Irish dukedom till that of Abcrcorn was created in 186.S Hh 
wealth and connexions secured him a commanding position. 
Of his )ounger children one son was created Lord lajcale ; 
another w'ls th^ well-know'n rebel, Lord Edward Fitzgerald ; 
another was the ancestor of l/ird Dc Ros ; and a daughter 
w’as created Baroness Rayleigh. William Robert, the 2nd duke 
(1749-1804.), w’as a cordial supporter of the Union, and received 
nearly £^0^000 for the loss of his borough influence. In itSHg the 
family was still holding over 70,000 acres in Co. Kildare ; but, 
after a tenure of nearly 750 years, arrangements were made to 
sell them to the tenants under the recent Land Purchase Acts. 
In 1893 Maurice Fitzgerald (b 1887) succeeded his father Gerald, 
the 5th duke (1851-18^^3). as 6th duke of Leinster. 

Theother great Fitzgerald linewas that of thecarls of Desmond, 
who were undoubtedly of the same stock and claimed descent 
from Maurice, the founder of the family m Ireland, through a 
younger son Thomas. It would seem that Alaurice, grandson 
of Thomas, was father of Thomas “ Fitz Maurice Nappa^h 
(“ of the ape ”), justice of Ireland m 12(15, obtained a grant 
of the territory of “ Dccics and Desmond ” in 1292, and died 
in 1298. His son Maurice Fitz Thomas or Fitzgerald, inheriting 
\ ast estates in Munster, and .strengthening his position by marry- 
ing a daiigliter of Richard de Burgh, earl of Ulster, was created 
carl of Desmond (i.c. south Munster) on the 22nd of August 
1329, and Kerry was made a palatine liberty for him. The 
greatest Irish noble of his day, he led the Anglo-Irish party 
against the English representatives of the king, and was attacked 
as the king’s enemy by the viceroy in 1345. He surrendered in 
England to the king and was imprisoned, but eventually regained 
favour, and was even made viceroy himself in 135s. He died, 
however, the following year. Two of his .sons succeeded in 
turn, Gerald, the 3rd earl (1359-1398), being appointed justiciar 
viceroy) in 1367, despite his adopting hn father’s policy 
which the crown still wrished to thwart. But he was superseded 
two 3’^ears later, and defeated and captured by the native king 
of Thomond shortly after. Yet his sympathies were distinctly 
Irish. Thg remote position of Desmond in the south-west of 
Ireland tended to make the succession irregular on native lines, 
and a younger son succeeded as 6th or 7th carl aliout 1422. 
His son Thomas, the next earl (1462-1467), governed Ireland 
as deputy from 1463 to 1467, and upheld the endangered English 
rule by stubborn conflict with the Irish. Yet Tiptoft, who super- 
seded him, procured his attainder with that of the earl of Kildare, 
on the charge of alliance with the Irish, and he was beheaded on 
the 14th of February 1468, his followers in Munster avenging his 
death by invading the Pale: His younger son Maurice, earl 
from 1487 to 1520, was one of Perkin Warlieck’s Irish supporters, 
and besieged Waterford on his behalf. His son James (1520- 
1529) was proclaimed a rebel and traitor for conspiring, with the 
French king and with the emperor. At his death the succession 
reveitcd to his unde Thomas (1529-1534), then an old man, at 
whose death there was a contest between his younger brother 
Sir John of Desmond ” and his grandson James, a court page 
of Henry VIII. Old Sir John secured possession till his death 
(1536), w^hen his son James succeeded de facto, and de jure on the 
rightful earl being murdered by the usurper’s younger brother 
in 1540. Intermarriage with Irub chieftains had by this time 
the eai^ among them, but although this James looked 
toc^iheir support before 1540, he thenceforth played so prudent 
a part that in spite of the efforts of the Butlers, the hereditany 


foes of his race, he escaped the fate of the Kildare branch and 
kept Munster quiet and in order for the English till his death 
m 1558. His four marriages produced a disputed succession 
and a break-up of the family. His eldest son Thomas “ Roe ” 
(the Red) was disinherited, and failed to obtain the earldom, 
which was confirmed by Elizabeth to his half-brother Gerald 
“ the rebel earl ” (1558-1582), but Gerald had other enemies in 
his uncle Maurice (the murderer of 1540) and his .son especially, 
the famous James '' Fitz Maurice ’’ Fitz Gerald. Gerald’s 
turbulence and his .strife with the Butlens led to his detention 
in England (1562-1564) and again in 1565-1566 In 1567 
Sidney imprisoned him in Dublin (’astk', whence, with hi^ brother, 
Sir John “ of Desmond,” he was sent to England and the Tow'cr, 
and not allowed to return to Ireland till 1573. Meanwhile the 
above Jamv^s, in spite of the prote,:»ts of Thomas “ Roe,” had 
usurped his position in his absence and induced the nati\TS to 
choose him as ‘‘ captain ” or chieftain of Desmond. lie formed 
a strong Irish Catholic party and broke into revolt in 1569. 
Suppressed by S’dncy, he rebelled again, till crushed by Perrot 
in 1573. A'i Eail Gerald on hi-j return would not join Jame^* in 
revolt, the latter withdrew to France. But Gerald himself, 
after some trimming, rose in rebellion (July 1574), though he 
soon submitted to the queen’s forces. On the continent james 
Fitz Maurice olTered the crown of Ireland in succession to France 
and to Spain, and finally to the nephew of Pope Gregory Xfll. 
With the papal nuncio and a few troops he landed at Dingle in 
Kerry (J une 1579'^ and called on the carls of Kildare and De anond 
to join him, but the latter assured the English government of 
his loyalty, and James was killed in a skirmish, DLsmind 

was \ lewed with suspicion and fin illy forced, by being pro.Uimed 
as a traitor (Nov, ist, 1579), into a mLseral)le rebellion. His 
castles w'tTe soon captured, and he was hunted as a fugitive, 
till surprised and beheaded on the iith of November 1583, after 
long wanderings, his head being fixed on London Bridge. His 
rum b attributable to his restless turbulence and lack of settled 
policy. 'I’he vast estates of the c iris, estimated at 600,000 acres, 
were forfcitevl by act of parliament. 

But the influence of his mighty house was still great among 
the Irish. The disinherited Thomas “ Roc ” left a son Jame.s 
“ Fitz Thomas,” who, succeeding him m 1595 and finding that 
the territory of the earls would never be restored, assumed the 
earldom and joined O'Neill’s rebellion in 1598, at the held of 
8000 of his men. Long .sheltered from capture by the fidelity 
of the peasantry, he was eventually seized (1601) by his kinsman 
the White Knight, Edmunrl Fitz Gibbon, whose sister-in -1 iw he 
had married, and sent to the Tower. The sugan ” (sham) 
earl lingered there obscurely as “ James MTfiornas ” till his 
death. In consequence of his rebellion and the devotion of the 
Irish to his race, James, son of Gerald ” the rebel earl,” who 
had remained in the Tower since his father’s death (1583), wjis 
restored as earl of Desmond and sent over to Munster in 1600, but 
he, known as “ the queen’s earl,” could, as a Protestant, do 
nothing, and he died unmarried m 1601. The “.sugan ” earl’s 
brother John, who had joined m his rebellion, escaped into Spain, 
and left a son Gerald, who appears to have assumed the title 
and was known as the Conde de Desmond. He was killed in the 
service of the emperor Ferdinand in 1632. The common origin 
of the earls of Desmond and of Kildare had never lx?cn forgotten, 
and intermarriage had cemented the bond. Just before his 
deith the exile wrote as “ Desmond abas Gerratt Fitz Gerald ” 
to his “ Most Noble Cosen ” the carl of Kildare, that “ wee must 
not be oblivious of the true amity and love that was inviolably 
observed betweene our antenates and elders.” 

There can be no doubt that the house of Fitzmaurice was also 
of this stock, although their actual origin, in the 12th century, 
is doubtful. From a very early date they were feudal lords of 
Kerry, and their dignity was recognized as a peerage by Henry 
VII. m 1489. The isolated position of their territory (“ CLin- 
maurice ”) threw them even more among the Irish than the earls 
of Desmond, and they often adopted the native form of their 
name, “ MacMorrish.” Under Elizabeth the lords of Kerry 
narrowly escaped sharing the ruin of the earls. I'he conduct 
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of Thomas in the rebellion of James “ Fitz Maurice was 
suspicious, and his sons joined in that of the carl of Desmond, 
while he himself was a rebel m 1582. Patrick, his successor 
(1590 iboo), was captured in rebellion (1587), and when free, 
joined the revolt of 1598, as did his son and heir d'homas, who 
continued in the field till he obtained pardon and restoration in 
1603, though suspect till his death in 1630. Iln grandson with- 
drew to France with James II., but the next peer became a 
supporter of the Whig cause, married the eventual heiress of Sir 
William Petty, and was created earl of Kerry in 1723. From , 
him descend the f.imily of Petty-Fitzmauru e, who obtained the I 
liiarqiiessate of Lansdowme m i8i8, and still hold among 
their titles the feudal barony of Kerry together with vast estates 
m that county. 

From the three sons by a second wufe of one of the earls of 
Desmond’s ancestors, descencjecl the hereditar\ White Knights, 
Knights of Glin and Kniglits of Kerry, these feudal dignities 
having, it is said, been bestowed upon them by their father, 
as Lord of Dec les and Desmond. Cdin Castle, county Limerick, 
i^ still the seat of the (Fitzgerald) Knight of Glin. Valencia 
Island is now the scat of the Knights of Kerry, who received a 
bironetcy in t88o 

Authorii IPS -Calendars of Irish documents and state papers and 
Caicw pipers, (iilljcit’s I'lctrov*: of htland , Lord IvilJare’s J^aUs 
of Kildaic , Cr E C lok'ciy no]' s Cow pU'tf Pccra^^c , Hammond Gr.uts, 
i' npuhli^hrd (joaUlinc Document's , Auunh of the lour Mallet's, 
Cal'Miiar of the duke of Leinster's MSS in 9th Repot t on Ihstofunl 
part 11 , Wate’s Antuih\ f. H Pound’s “ Oiigin ol flu 
Fitzgeralfls " and " Oii'^in of the C.irews” in the Ancestor, Li-. 

“ Earldom of Kildire and IJaiony of Ollalcy " in (tenealo^tst, rv , 
and "Barons of tlie Nans" in Cu'nealoQist, x\ , and his " D(‘ries 
and Desmon<l ” m IDst Rev \-\iii. (J II R) 

FITZGERALD, EDWARD (iSocj-iS.Sg), Jhiglish writer, the 
poet of Omar Khay>am, was born as hDwtuD Purcell, at 
Dredfa^d House, in Suffolk, on the 31st of M<arch 1809. 
father, John Purcell, who h.id married a Miss FitzGerald, assumed 
in 1818 the name and arms of his wife’s family. From 1816 to 
1821 the FitzGeralds lived at St Geimani and at Paris, but in 
the latter year Edward was sent to school at Tiur)" St Edmunds. 
In 1826 he proceeded to Trinity College, Cambridge, where, 
some tw'o years later, lu; became atcjuamtcd with Thackeray 
and W. H. 'rhompson. With Tennyson, “ a sort of Hyperion,” 
his intimaev began about 183s;. In 1830 he went to live in 
]\iris, but in 1831 w’as in a farm-house on the battlefield of 
Naseby. He adopted no profession, aiifl Incd a perfectly 
stationary and rustic life, presently moving into his native 
county of Suffolk, and never again leaving it for more than a 
week or two. Until 1835 the FitzGeralds I’ved at Wherstead ; 
from that year until 1853 the poet resided at Boiilgc, near 
Woodbndge ; until i8f)0 at Farlingay Hall ; until 1873 
town of Woodhridge ; and then until his death at his own house 
hard by, calDd Little Grange, 

During most of this time lutzGerald gav^e his thoughts almost 
without interruption to his flowers, to music and to literature. 
He allowed friends like Tennyson and Thackeray, however, to 
push on far liefore him, and long showed no disposition to 
emulate their aclivuty. In 1851 he published his first book, 
EupJirafior, a Platonic dialogue, born of memories of the old 
happy life at Cambridge. In 1852 appeared Polontus, a collection 
of “ saws and modern instances,” some of them his own, the rest 
borrowed from the less familiar English classics. FitzGerald 
liegan the study of Spanish poetry in 1850, when he was wutli 
Professor E. 11 . Cowell at Elmsett and that of Persian in Oxford 
in 1853. In the latter year he issued S?x Dramas oj Caldeton, 
freely translated. He now turned to Oriental studies, and in 
2856 he anonymously published a version of the Saldmdn and 
Absdl of JAmi in Miltonic verse. In March 1857 the name with 
which he has been so closely identified first occurs in FitzGerald’s 
Jorrespondence- — “ Hafiz and Omar Khayydm ring like true 
metal.” On the 15th of January 1859 a little anonymous 
pamphlet was published as The Rubdiydi of Omar Khayydm, 
In the world at large, and in the circle of FitzGerald’s particular 
friends, the poem seems at first to have attracted no attention. 
The publisheri allowed it to gravitate to the foiirpenny or even 


(as he afterwards boasted) to the penny box on the bookstalls^ 
But in i860 Rossetti discovered it, and Swinburne and Lord 
Houghton quickly followed. The Ruhdtydi became slowly 
.famous, but it was not until 1868 that FitzGerald was encouraged 
to print a second and greatly revised edition. Meanwhile he 
had produced in 1865 a version of the Agamemnon , rxnd twm more 
plays from Calderon. In 1880-1881 he issued pn\ately transla- 
tions of the two Ochpiis tragedies; his last publication was 
Readings tn Crabbe, 1882. He left in manuscript a \ersion of 
Attar’s M anti (-J1 Hair under the title of The Bird Parliament, 

From 2862 onwards I'itzGerald’s greatest interest had centred 
in the sea In June 186^ he bought a yacht, Ihe Scandal,” 
md in 1867 he became part-owner of a herring-lugger, the 
“ Meurn and Tuuin.” hor some years, till 1871, he spent the 
months from June to October mainly in “ knocking about 
! somewhere outside of Lowestoft.” In this way, and among his 
' books and flcwe*s, FitzGerald grarluaily became nn n!<I man. 

1 On the T4th of June 1883 he passed away painlessly in his sleep. 

I He was “an idle Ldlow , but one wlio^c fiundshijis were more 
I like loves.” In 1885 a stimulus was given to the steadv a(hance 
I of Ins fame by the fact that Tennyson dedicated Ins iiresias 
I to iutzGerald’s memor}', m .some touching reminiscent \crses 
to “Old Fitz.” 'ihis was but the signal for that universal 
cippreciation of Omar KhavyArn in his English dre^s. which has 
been one of tlie curious literarv’ phenomena of refcnt ycrirs. 
The melody of LitzGcrald’s verse is so exquisite, the thoughts 
he rearrange; and strings together are so profound, and the 
general atmosphere of poetrv’ m which he steeps his ver.sio.i is 
so pure, that no surprise need be expressed at the unuersal 
favour which the poem has met with among critical readers. 
But its popularity has gone much deeper than this , it r> now 
probably better known to the general public than any single 
I poem of its class published since the year 2860, and its admirers 
, liave almost transcended common sense in the e\tra\agance 
I of their laudation. I’ltzGcrald married, in middle life, Lucy, the 
' daughter of Bernard Barton, the Quaker poet Of FitzGerald 
1 as a man practically nothing wars known until, in i88q, Mr \V. 

I Aldis Wiight, bis intimate friend and literary c.xccutor, published 
j his Inciters and Literary Remains in three volumes, Thi^ was 
j followed wi 1895 bv the J,ciirrs to Fanny Kemble, These letters 
: constitute a fresh bid for immortality, since they discovered that 
I FitzGcnild was a witty, picturesque and sympathetic Icttcr- 
j writer. One of the mo^t unobtrusive authors who ev'er lived, 
I FitzGerald has, nevcithc lcs<; by the force of his extra ordmarv' 
individuality, gradually inlluenced the whole Lacc of English 
hilles-lfitres, in particul ir as it was manifested between 1890 and 

1C)00. 

The U'otks of Edioard TitsCetald appeared m 1887 See also 
a chronological list of FitzCierald b woiLs (Caxtoii Club, Chicago, 
1^99) , for a bi])liograph\ by Col W T lYjdc'.iux, in Xo/es 

and Queue's (olh scrii's, \ol \i), published sejiarately m 1901; 
letters a^nd / Ueratv Remains (ed vV Aldis \\ right, 1002-1903); 
an<I the J.tfe of l.dward hitzCerald, hy Tiiomas M right (1904), 
which conlams a bibliography (\ol 11 pp 241-243) and a list of 
SOUTH. s (\ol 1 pp xvi-XMi) The volume on FitzGerald in the 
" En^lisli Men ol Letters " sones is by A C Benson The Fjtz- 
Cit'iald H'ntenaiy was celebrated in Maich 1909 bee the Centenary 
CfUtnations Smventr (Ipswich, 1909) and The Times for March 25, 
1909. (E. G.) 

FITZGERALD, LORD EDWARD (1763-1798), Irish con- 
spirator, fifth son of James, ist duke of Leinster, hy his wife 
Emilia Mary, daugblc r of Charles I/Cnnox, 2nd duke of Richmond, 
was bom at Carton House, near Dublin, on the 15th of October 
1763. In 1773 the duke of Leinster died, and his widow .soon 
afterwards married William Ogilvic, who superintended Lord 
Ldwaid's early education. Joining the army in i779» Lord 
Edward serv’ed with credit m America on the stall of l4)rd 
Raw don (afterwards marquess of Hastings), and at the battle 
of Eutaw Springs (8th of September 1781) he was severely 
wounded, his life being saved by a negro named Tony, whom 
l.oul Edward retained m his service till the end of Ins life. In 
1783 Fitzgerald returned to Ireland, where his brother, the duke 
of Leinster, had procured his election to the Iri^h parliament 
as member for Athy. In parliiuncnt he acted with the small 
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Opposition group led by Grattan (q.v,)y but took no prominent 
part m debate. After spending a short time at Woolwich to 
complete his military education, he made a tour through Spam 
in 1787 ; and then, dejected by unrequited love for his cousin 
Georgina Lennox (afterwards Lady Bathurst), he sailed for New 
Brunswick to join the 54th regiment with the rank of major. 
The love-sick mood and romantic temperament of the young 
Irishman found congenial soil in the wild surroundings of un- 
explored Canadian forests, and the enthusiasm thus engendered 
for the “ natural ” life of savagery may have been already 
fortified by study of Rousseau’s writings, for whic’i at a later 
period Lord Edward expressed his admiration. In February 
1789, guided by compass, he traversed the country, practically 
unknown to white men, from Frederickstown to Quebec, falling 
in with Indians by the way, wuth whom he fraternized ; and in 
a subsequent expedition he was formally adopted at Detroit 
by the Bear tribe of Hurons as one of their chiefs, and made his 
way down the Mississippi to New Orleans, whence he returned to 
England. 

Finding that his brother had procured his election for the 
county of Kildare, and desiring to maintain political independ- 
ence, Lord Edward refused the command of an expedition against 
Cadiz offered him by Pitt, and devoted himself for the next few 
years to the pleasures of society and his parliamentary duties. 
He was on terms of intimacy with his relative C. J. Fox, with 
R. B, Sheridan and other leading Whigs. According to Thomas 
Moore, Lord Edw’ard Fitzgerald was the only one of the numerous 
suitors of Sheridan’s first wife w'hose attentions were received 
with favour ; and it is certain that, whatever may have been 
its limits, a warm mutual affection subsisted between the two. 
His Whig connexions combined with his transatlantic experiences 
to predispose Lord Edward to sympathize with the doctrines of 
the French Revolution, which he embraced with ardour when 
he visited Paris in October 1 792. He lodged w'lth Thomas Paine, 
and listened to the debates in the Convention. At a convivial 
gathering on the i8th of November he supported a toast to “ the 
speedy abolition of all hereditary titles and feudal distinctions,** 
and gave proof of his zeal by expressly repudiating his own 
title — a performance for which he was dismissed from the '^rmy. 
While in Paris Fitzgercdd became enamoured of a young girl 
whom he chanced to see at the theatre, and who is said to have 
had a striking likeness to Mrs Sheridan. Procuring an intro- 
duction he discovered her to be a protegh of Madame de Sillery, 
comtesse dc Genlis. The parentage of the girl, whose name was 
Pamela (? 17 76-1 831), is uncertain ; but although there is some 
evidence to support the story of Madame de Genlis that Pamela 
was born in Newfoundland of parents c*illcd Seymour or Sims, 
the common belief that she was the daughter of Madame de 
Genlis herself by Philippe (ftgalit^), duke of Orleans, was prob- 
ably well founded. On the 27th of December 1792 Fitzgerald 
and Pamela were married at Tournay, one of the witnesses 
being Louis Philippe, afterwards king of the French ; and in 
January 1793 the couple reached Dublin. 

Discontent in Ireland was now rapidly becoming dangerous, 
and was finding a focus in the Society of the United Irishmen, 
and in the Catholic Committee, an organization formed a few 
years previously, chiefly under the direction of Lord Kenmare, 
to watch the interests of the Catholics. French revolutionary 
doctrines had become ominously popular, and no one sympa- 
thized with them more warmly than Lord Edward Fitzgerald, 
who, fresh from the gallery of the Convention in Paris, returned 
to his scat in the Irish parliament and threw himself actively 
into the work of opposition. Within a week of his arrival he 
denounced in the House of Commons a government proclamation, 
which Grattan had approved, in language so violent that he 
was ordered into custody and required to apologize at the bar 
of the House. As early as 1794 the government had information 
that placed Lord Edward under suspicion ; but it was not till 
1796 that he joined the United Irishmen, whose aim after the 
recall of Lord Fitzwilliam in 1795 was avowedly the establish- 
ment of an independent Irish republic. In May 1796 Theobald 
Wolfe Tone was in Paris endeavouring to obtain French assist- 


ance for an insurrection in Ireland. In the same month Fitz- 
gerald and his friend Arthur O’Connor proceeded to Hamburg, 
where they opened negotiations with the Directory through 
Reinhard, French minister to the Hanseatic towns. The duke 
of York, meeting Pamela at Devonshire House on her way 
through London with her husband, had told her that “ all was 
known *’ about his plans, and advised her to persuade him not 
to go abroad. The proceedings of tha conspirators at Hamburg 
were made known to the government in London by an informer, 
Samuel Turner. Pamela was entrusted with all her husband’s 
secrets and took an active part in furthering his designs ; and 
she appears to have fully deserved the confidence placed in her, 
though there is reason to suppose that at times slie counselled 
prudence. The result of the Hamburg negotiations was Hoche's 
abortive expedition to Bantry Bay in December 1796. In 
September 1797 the government^ learnt from the informer 
MacNally that Lord Edward was among those directing the 
conspiracy of the United Irishmen, which was now quickly 
maturing. He was specially concerned with the military organ- 
ization, in which he held the post of colonel of the Kildare 
regiment and head of the military committee. He had papers 
showing that 280,000 men were ready to rise. They possessed 
some arms, but the supply was insufficient, and the leaders were 
hoping for a French invasion to make good the deficiency and to 
give support to a popular uprising. But French help proving 
dilatory and uncertain, the rebel leaders m Ireland were divided 
in opinion as to the expediency of taking the field without 
waiting for foreign aid. Lord Edward w^as among the advocates 
of the bolder course. Hf> opinions and his proposals for action 
were alike violent. He was on intimate terms with apologists 
for assassination ; there is some evidence that he favoured a 
project for the massacre of the Irish peer.s while in procession 
to the House of Lords for the trial of Lord Kingston in May 
1798. It was probably abhorrence of such measures that 
converted Thomas Reynolds from a consfiirator to an informer , 
at all events, by him and several others the authorities were kept 
posted m w'hat was going on, though lack of evidence producible 
in court delayed the arrest of the ringleaders. But on the 12th 
cf ^larch 1798 Reynold’s information led to the seizure of a 
number of conspirators at the house of Oliver Bond. Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald, warned by Reynolds, was not among them. 
The government were anxious to save him from the consequences 
of his own folly, and Lord Clare said to a member of his family, 
“ for God’s sake get this young man out of the country ; the ports 
shall be thrown open, and no hindrance whatever offered.” 
Fitzgerald with chivalrous recklessness refused to desert others 
who could not escape, and whom he had himself led into danger. 
On the 30th of March a proclamation establishing martial law 
and authorizing the military to act without orders from the civil 
magistrate, which was acted upon with revolting cruelty m 
several parts of the country, precipitated the crisis. 

The government had now no choice but to secure if possible 
the person of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, whose social position 
more than his abilities made him the most important factor 
in the conspiracy. On the iith of May a reward of £1000 was 
offered for his apprehension. The 23rd of May was the date 
fixed for the general rising. Since the arrest at Bond’s, Fitzgerald 
had been in hiding, latterly at the house of one Murphy, a feather 
dealer, in Thomas Street, Dublin. He twice visited his wife m 
disguise ; was himself visited by his stepfather, Ogilvie, and 
generally observed less caution than his situation required. 
The conspiracy was honeycombed with treachery, and it was 
long a matter of dispute to whose information the government 
were indebted for Fitzgerald’.s arrest ; but it is no longer open 
to doubt that the secret of his hiding place was disclosed by a 
Catholic barrister named Magan, to whom the stipulated reward 
was ultimately paid through Francis Higgins, another informer. 
On the 19th of May Major Swan and a Mr. Ryaji proceeded to 
Murphy’s house with Major H. C. Sirr and a few soldiers. Lord 
Edward was discovered in bed. A desperate scuffle took place, 
Ryan being mortally wounded by Fitzgerald with a dagger, 
while Lord Edward himself was only secured after Sirr had 
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disabled him with a pistol bullet in the shoulder. He was 
conveyed to Newgate gaol, where by the kindness of Lord Clare 
he was visited by two of his relatives, and where he died of his 
wound on the 4th of June 1798. An Act of Attainder (repealed 
in 1819) was passed, confiscating his property , and his wife— 
against whom the government probably possessed sufficient 
evidence to secure a conviction for treason was compelled 
to leave the country before her husband had actually 
expired. 

Piimela, who was scarcely less celebrated than Lord Edward 
himself, and whose remarkable beauty made a lasting impression 
on Robert Southey, repaired to Hamburg, where in 1800 she 
married J. Pitcairn, the American consul. Since her marriage 
with Lord Edward she had been greatly beloved and estiemed 
by the whole Fitzgerald family ; and although after her second 
marriage her intimacy with them ceased, there is no sufficient 
evidence for the tales that represented her subsequent conduct 
as open to grave censure. She remained to the last passionately 
devoted to the memory of her first husband ; and she died in 
Paris in November 1831. A portrait of Pamela is m the Louvre 
She had three children by Lord Edward Fitzgerald : Edward 
Fox (1794-1863); Pamela, afterwards wife of General Sir Guy 
Campbell ; and Lucy Louisa, who married Captain Lyon, R.N. 

Lord Edward Fitzgerald was of small stature and handsome 
features. IIis character and career have been made the subject 
of eulogies much beyond their merits. He had, indeed, a winning 
personality, and a warm, afFcctionate and generous nature, 
w'hich made him greatly beloved by his family and friends ; 
he was humorous, light-hearted, sympathetic, adventurous 
Put he was entiiely without the weightier qualities requisite 
for such a part as he undertook to play in pulilic affairs. Hot- 
headed and imjxilsive, he lacked judgment. He was as con- 
spicuously deficient in the statesmanship as he in the oratori- 
cal genius of such men as Flood, Plunket or Grattan. One oT 
his associates in conspinicy dcscubcd him as “ weak and not fit 
to command a sergeant’s guard, but very zealous.’^ Reinhard, 
who considered Aithur O'Connor “ a far abler man,’ accurate!} 
read the character of Lord Edward Fitzgerald as that of a young 
man “ incapable of falsehood or perfidy, frank, energetic, and 
likely to be a useful and devoted instrument ; but with no 
experience or extraordinarv' talent, and entirely unfit to be 
chief of a great party or leader in a difficult enterprise.” 

See Thomas Moore, Life and Death of Laid Ldioaid Fitzgerald 
{2 vols , London, aLo a ie\ibcd edition entitletl The ^lemoir% 

I'f Lord Fd. uifd Fitzgerald ^ edited with supplementary particulars 
by Mailm MacDeimoLt (London, iHgy) , R R Madden, The 
United Iti<ihmen (7 vols, Dublin, 184^-1846), C II Tctlin'4, 
Pcr^ntial N ai votive of the Iri^h Rebellion of lyi^S (Belfast, 18^2) 
\V J Fitzpatrick, The Sham Squiic, The Rebellion of Ireland and the 
Informers of (Dublin, 1866), and Senet Service under Pitt 

(J.ondon, 1802) , J A Fronde', The English in Ireland in the Fighteenth 
Century (^ vols , London, 1872-1874) , W E H Lcckv, Hisfoty of 
England in the Eighteenth Centur\\ vols vii und mu. (London, 
180O) , Thomas Keyiiolcls the younger. The Life of Thomas Reynold^ 
(London, 1839), 1 he Life and Letters of Ladv Sotah Lennox, 
edited by the countess of Ilchcstcr and Lord Sta\oidale (London, 
iQoi); Ida A Taylor, The Life of Lord Edivaui Fitzgerald (I.ondon, 
1903), which gives a preiudiced and distorted piclmc of Pamela 
For particulars of Pamela, and especially as to the question of 
licr parentage, .see Gerald Campbell, Lilwaid and Pamela Fitz- 
gerald (London, 190 , Memoirs of Madame de Genhs (London, 
1825) , Georgette Ducrest, Chroniqucs populaires (Pans, 1855) , 
Thomas Moore, Memoirs of the Life of R D. Sheridan (T ondon, 
1825) (RJ.M) 

FITZGERALD, RAYMOND, or Redmond (d. ra. 1182), 
surnamed Lc Gros, was the son of Whlliam Fitzgerald and brother 
of Odo de Carew. He was sent by Strongbow to Ireland in 1 170, 
and landed at Dundunnolf, near Waterford, where he was 
besieged in his entrenchments by the combined Irish and Ostmen, 
whom he repulsed. He was StrongbowN second in command, 
and had the chief share in the capture of Waterford and in the 
successful assault on Dublin. He was sent to Aquitaine to 
hand over Strongbow’s conquests to Henry II., but was back 
in Dublin in July 1171, when he led one of the sallies from the 
town. Strongbow offended him later by refusing him the 
marriage of his sistei Basilea, widow of Robert de Quenci, con- 


stable of I^inster. Raymond then retired to Wales, and Hervey 
de Mountmaurice became constable in his place. At the outbreak 
of a general rebellion jigainst the earl in 1174 Raymond returned 
with his uncle Meiler Fitz Henry, after receiving a promise of 
marriage with Basilea. Reinstated as constable he secured a 
series of successes, and with the fall of Limerick in Octobc’* 
1175 order was restored. Mountmaurice meanwhile obtained 
Raymond’s recall on the ground that hi? power threatened the 
royal authority, but the constable was delayed by a fresli out- 
break at Limerick, the earl’s troops refusing to march without 
him. On the death of Strongbow he was acting governor until 
the arrival of William Fitz Aldhelm, to whom he handed over 
the royal fortresses. He was deprived of his estates near Dublin 
and Wexford, but the Geraldines secured the recall of Fitz 
Aldhelm early in J183, and regained their power and influence. 
In 1182 he relieved his uncle Robert Fitzstcphen, who wa^^ 
besieged in Cork. The date of his death, sometimes stated to 
be 1182, is not known. 

FITZGERALD, LORD THOMAS (loth earl of Kildare), 
(t«;i3-i 537), the eldest son of Gerald Fitzgerald, 9th earl of 
Kildare, was born in London in 1513. He spent much of his 
youth in England, but in 1534 when his father was for the 
third time summoned to England to answer for his maladministra- 
tion as lord deputy of Ireland, Thomas, at the council held at 
Drogheda, m February was made vice-deputy. In June the 
Ormond faction spread a report m Ireland that the earl had been 
executed in the Tower, and that his son’s life w’as to be attempted. 
Inflamed with rage at this apparent treacher\% 'Ihomas rode 
at the head of his retainers ^ into Dublin, and before the council 
for Ireland (the nth of June 1534) formally renounced his 
allegiance to the king and proclaimed a rebellion. His enemies, 
including Archb^hop John Allen (of Dublin), w’ho had been '^ct 
by Henrv’ VIII. to watch Fitzgerald, look refuge in Dublin 
Castle. In attempting to escape to England, Allen was taken 
by the rebels, and on the 2Sth of July 1534, was murdered by 
Fitzgerald’s servants in his presence, but whether actually by 
his orders is uncertain. In any case he sent to the pope fur 
absolution, but was solemnly excommunicated by the Irish 
Church. LcaMiig part of his army (with the consent of the 
citizens) to besiege Dublin Castle, Fitzgerald himself went against 
Piers Butler, earl of Os.sor\^, and succeeded at first in making 
a truce with him. But the citizens of Dublin now’ rose again^i 
him, Ossorv^ invaded Kildare, and the approach of an English 
army forced Fitzgerald to raise the siege. Part of the English 
army landed on the 17th of October, the rest a week later, but 
taking advantage of the inactivity of the new lord deputy. STr 
William Skeffington, Fitzgerald from his stronghold at ^lav nooth 
lavaged Kildare and Meath throughout the w’lnter. He had now* 
succeeded to the earldom of Kildare, his father having died in 
the Tow'cr on the 13th of December 1534, but he does not seem 
to hav’c been known by that title. In Marcli Skeffington 
stormed the c.astle, the stronghold of the Geraldines, which was 
defended, and some said betrayed, by Christopher Parese, 
Fitzgerald’s foster-lirothcr. It fell on the 23rd oi March 153^, 
and most of the garrison w’cre put to the sword. This proved 
the final lilow' to the rcDclhon. The news of what is known as 
the “ pardon of Maynooth ” reached Fitzgerald as he w'as 
returning from levying fresh troops in Offaley ; Iv.s men fell 
away from him, and he retreated to Thomond, intending to sail 
for Spam. Changing his mind he spent the next few months 
in raids against the English and their allies, but his party gradu- 
ally deserting him, on the i8th of August 1535 he surrendered 
himself to Lord Leonard Grey (d. 1541) It seems likely that he 
made some conditions, but what they were is very uncertain, 
lie was taken to England and placed in the Tower. In February 
1536 his five uncles v/crc also, some of them with great injustice, 
seized and brought to England. The six Geraldines were hanged 
at Tyburn on the 3rd of Februar>^ i537‘ Acts of attainder 
against them and Gerald the gth earl were passed by both the 

^ Fitzgerald was known by the sobriquet of “Silken Thomas.’' 
either from the silken fnnges on his helmet, or from his distinguished 
manners. 
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Irish and English parliaments ; but the family estates were 
restored by Edward VE to Gerald, nth earl of Kildare (step- 
brother ot Thomas), and the attainder was repealed by Queen 
Elizabeth. Lord I'homas Fitzgerald married Frances, youngest 
daughter of Sir Adrian Fortescue, but had no children. 

Bibliogr\phy — Eichaid Stamhiirst, Chromdes of Ireland (voJ. ii. 
of Holiushed’s ChoniLlcs) , bir James Wart*, Return Htbernuatum 
aniiale^i (Dublin, 1664) , I he Earls of Ktldau% by C N\ Fitzgerald, 
duke of Leinster (^jrd ed , 1858) ; Rich«inl Bagwell, Ireland jwdit 
the Tudors (3 vols , 1885, vol 1 passim) , Calendar Stale Papitb, 
Hen V 1 II ^ Irish , G E C ’s Peerage ) John Lodge, Peciage of 
Irelaiul, ed. M. AiciuiaU (1789), vol 1. 

FITZHERBERT, SIR ANTHONY (1470-153B), English jurist, 
was bom at Norbiiry, Derbyshire. After studying at Oxford, 
he was calicd to the English bar, and in 1523 became justice of 
the Court ol Coimnon Fleas, the duties of which office he con- 
tinued to discliarge till within a short time of his death in 1538. 
As a judge lie left behind him a high reputat ou for fairness and 
integrity, and hi^ legal learning is, sufficiently’ attested by his 
published wodts. 

He IS the author of La Craunde Alouigement^ a digttt of impoitant 
legal case-^ wiiiten in Old French, fiist printed m 1514 , The Ofjiie 
and Authoiiiv of Justices of the Peace, fi^^t punted m 15^8 (last ed 
1794), the AVa; hiatura lirevium (153}, last ed 17 <m), ''itli a 
commenlaiv asLiibed to Sir Matthew Hale To Fit/herbert aie 
sometini. satliibutcd the IJook of Husbandry (1523), the first published 
w oik on a^uKudtuic m the English language, and the Book of Surveying 
and ImL^ntire 'ts (1523) (ste Vi.iucllti ui) 

FITZHERBERT, THOMAS (1552-1640), English Jesuit, 
was the eldest son and heir of William Fitzherbcrt of Swynnerton 
in StafTorddiire, and grandson of hir Anthony Fitzlicrbcrt. 
judge of the common picas. He was educated at Oxford, where, 
at the age cf twenty, he was impiisoned for recusancy. On 
his release he went to London, where lie w’as a member of the 
association of young men founded in 1580 to assist the Jesuits 
Edmund Campion and Robert Parsons, In 1582 he withdrew 
to the continent, where he was actnc in the cause of Alar), 
queen cf !fcot<. He married in this year Dorothy, daughter of j 
Edw’iird East of LTedlow in Buckinghamshire. After the death 
of his wife (1588) he went to Spain, where on the recommendation 
of the duke cf Feria he recci\c<l a pen^'ion from the king. He 
:ontinuc(l hn intrigues against the English government, and in 
1598 he wa^ charged with complicPy in a plot to poison Queen 
Elizabeth. After this he was for a short while in the scr\ice oi ^ 
the duke of Feria at Milan, then went to Rome, where he was | 
ordained priest (1601-1602) and bcc,une agent for the English } 
clergy. He was iinpop\:lar with them, liowcvcr, owing to his 1 
subserviency to the Jesuits, and reigned the agency m 1607 
ow'ing to the remonstrances of the Englisli arch>priest George 
Birkhead. In 1613 lie joined the Society of Jesus, and was 
appointed superior of the English mission at Brussels in 1616, 
and in 1618 rector of the English college at Rome. He held 
this post to Within a year of his deaths whicli occurred at Rome 
on the 7th of August (O S ) 1640. j 

Fatbtr 1 i^^/l'crbert, v\ho ls described as “a person of excellent 
parts, a notablf* politician, and of giacefrl behaviour and genfrous 
fipint,” v^rotL many controversial works, a Ir-t of which is given in 
the article on him by Mr 'ILonij^you Coojier m the Dxetumary of 
National BiO^iaphy, together with authoiitics for his life. 

FITZ NEAL (or Fit/ Nioel), RICHARD (d 4198), treasurer 
of Henry II. and Richard L of England, and bishop of London, 
bek)ngc*d to a great administrative farruly whose fortunes were 
closely linked with those of Henry' L, Henry II. and Richard L 
The founder of the family was Roger, bishop of Salisbury, the 
great mmi&ter of Henry L Before tlie death of that sovereign 
(1135) the care of the treasury paSM;d from Roger to his nephew, 
Nigel, bishop uf Ely (d. 1169), ''^ko held that office until the 
whole family were disgraced by Stephen (1139). Becoming a 
partisan of the empress, Nigel reaped his reward at the accession 
of her son, Henry IL, w'ho made him at first cliancellor and 
then treasurer. Njgel’s son, Richard, who was born before his 
father’s elev ation to the episcopate (1133), succeeded to the 
olfice of treasurer in a 158, and held it continuously for forty 
years. His name appears in the hst^ of itinerant justices for 
.1179 and 1194, but these are the only occasions on which he 


exercised that office. Before 1184 he became dean of Lincoln, 
and was in that year presented by the chapter of Lincoln among 
three select candidate.^ for the vacant see. I'he king passed 
him over in favour of Hugh of Avalon, having resolv ed on this 
occasion to make a disinterested appointment. Richard I., 
however, rewarded the treasurer’s services with the see of London 
(1189). 

Richai d Fitz Neal liest remembered as an author. He lacked 
the broad statesmanship/ of his father and great-inude ; he avoided 
any connexion with political parties ; he is only once mentioned 
as taking part in a debate c>f the Great Couniil (1193), and then 
spoke, in his character a5 a hisliop, to sujipoit a royal demand for 
a .special aid. But his work De tucessarns obsirvauins Scaccant 
diaiogus, commonly called the Dialogiis de Scaecano^ is of unique 
interest to the histonan. It is an account, in two books, of the 
procedure followed by the cxchecjucr in the author’s time. 
Ricdvard handles his subject with the more enthusiasm because, 
as fie explains, the “ course ” of the c\ch(^|iicr wa^) largely the 
creation of his own famil)'. When read m conncMon with the 
Pipe Rolls the Ptalogns fuinislies a most faithful and detailed 
jucturc of English fisc\d arrangements under Henry II. The 
speakers in the dialogue are Richaul himself and an anonynmus 
pupil. The latter puts leaihng questions which Richard answers 
in elaborate faslnon. The date of the convcrs.ition is given 
in the prologue as 1176 -1177. 'Phis probably marks the date 
at which the book vva> begun , it was not completed before 1178 
or 1179. vSoon after the author's death we find it already recog- 
nized as the standard manual for excherpicr ofhcialL. It was 
frequently transcribed and has been usexi by English antic]iuirians 
of every pcricxl. Hence it is the more nccessaiy to insist that 
the historical statements which the treatise contains are some- 
times demonstrably erroneous ; the author appears to have 
relied exces'^ivcdy upon oral traditioix But, as the w'ork is only 
known to us through transcripts, it is possible that some of the 
blunders which it now contains arc due to the misdirected zeal 
of editors. Richard FiU Neal also compilefj in his earlier years 
a register or chroniile of contemporary affairs, arranged in three 
parallel columns. This was preserved m the cx('he()iier at the 

1 time when he wrote the Dtalogus, but has since disappeared. 

I Stubbs’ conjectural identifirathm of this Liber tricoluimiis w'lth 
the first part of the Gesta Henna (formerly attributofl to 
Bencdictus Abbas) is now abandoned as untenable. 

See Madox’s edition in his Ilistmv of the Exihequer (1700) , an>l 
Uiat of A IIuglK"', C G Crump and C. Johnson (O'lortl, looj) 

F Licbcrmann’s Linlciiung in den Dtalogits de SiuLtano (Gottingen, 
1875) contains the fullest account of the author (II \V C D) 

FITZ-OSBERN, ROGER (il. 1070), succeeded to the earldom 
of Hereford and the English estate of William Kitz-Osbern in 
1071. He did not kec'p on good terms with William the Con- 
(jucror, and in 1075, disregarding the king’s prohibition, married 
has sister Emma to Rivlph Guader, earl of Norfolk, at the famous 
bridal of Norwich. Immediately afterwards tiie two carls 
rebelled. But Roger, who was to bring his force from the west 
to join the carl of Norfolk, was held in check at the Severn by the 
Worcestershire fyrd which the English bishop Wulfstan brought 
into the field against him. On the collapse of his confederate’s 
rising, Roger was tried before the Great Council, deprived of 
his lands and earldom, and sentenced to perpetual imprisonment ; 
but lie was released, with other political prisoners, at the death 
of William I. in 1087. 

nTZ-OSRERN, WILLIAM, Earl of Hereford (d. 1071), 
was an intimate frkmd of William the (Conqueror, and the 
prmapal agent in preparing for the invasion of England. He 
receiv ed the /arldom of Hereford with the special duty of pushing 
into Wales. During William’s absence in 1067, Fitz-Osbern 
was left as his deputy in central England, to guard it from 
the Welsh on one side, and the Danes on the other. He also 
acted as William’s lieutenant during the rebellions of 1069. 
In 1070 William sent him to assist (Jueen Matilda in the govern- 
ment of Normandy. But Richilde, widow of Baldwin VI. of 
Flanders, having offered to marry him if he would protect her 
son Arnulf against Robert the Frisian, Fitz-Osbern accepted 
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the proposal and joined Richilde in Flanders. He was killed, 
fighting against Rol^ert, at Cassel in 1071. 

Sec Freeman, Norman Conquest^ vols. 111. and iv. ; Sir James 
Rams IV, Foundations of England^ vol. li. 

FITZ OSBERT, WILLIAM (d. 1196), was a Londoner of good 
pu:,iii(jii \vlu) hud served in the Third Crusade, and on his return 
took up the cause of the poorer citizens against the magnates 
who monopolized the government of London and assessed the 
taxes, us he alleged, with gross partiality. It is affirmed that 
he entered on this course of action through a quarrel with his 
elder brother who had refused him money. But this appears 
to be mere scandal; the chronicler Roger of Iloveden gives 
Fitz Osbcit a high character, and he was implicitly trusted by 
the poorer citizens. He attempted to procure redress for them 
from the king ; but the city magistrates persuaded the justiciar 
Hubert Walter that Fitz Oubert and his followers meditated 
plundering the houses of the rich. Troops were sent to seize 
the demagogue. Ho was smoked out of the sanctuary of St 
Mary le Bow, in which he had taken refuge, and summarily 
dragged to execution at Tyburn. 

FITZ PETER, GEOFFREY (d. 1213), earl of Essex and chief 
justiciar ot Knghnd, began his official career m the later years 
of Henry II., whom he served as a sheriff, a justice itinerant and 
a justice of the forest. During Richard’s absence on Crusade 
he was one of the five justices of the king’s court who stood next 
in authniity to the regent, Longchamp. It was at this time 
(iigo) that Fitz Peter succeeded to the earldom of Essex, in the 
right of his Avife, who was descended from the famous Geoffrey 
de Mandovillc. In attempting to assert his hereditary rights 
over Walden priory Fitz Peter came into conflict with Long- 
champ, and revenged himself by taking an active part in the 
baronial agitation through whicli the icgent was expelled from 
his office. The king, however, forgave Fitz Peter for his share 
in these proceedings ; and, though refusing to give him formal 
investiture of the Essex earldom, appointed hun justiciar in 
succession to Hubert Walter (iig<S). In tlius capacity Fitz 
Peter continued hi^ predecessor's policy of encouraging foreign 
trade and the development of the towns; niviny of the latter 
received, during his administration, charters of self-government. 
He was (ontinued in his office by John, who found him a useful 
instrument and described him in an official letter as “ indispens- 
able to the king and kingdom.*’ He proved himself an able 
instrument of extortion, and profited to no small extent by the 
spoliation of chuich Lmds in tlie period of the interdict. But 
he was too closely comiectetl with the baronage to be altogether 
trusteil by the king. The contemporaiy HisUure des dues 
describe^ Fkz Peter as living in constant dread of disgrace and 
confiscalio.i. In the last years of liis life he endeavoured to act 
as a mediator between the king and the opposition. It was by his 
mouth that the king promised to the luition the laws ot Henry 1 . 
(at the council of St Albans, August 4th, 1213). But Fitz 
Petenr died a few weeks later (Oct. 2), and his great offic'c passed 
to Peter des Roches., one of the unpopular foreign favountes. 
Fitz Peter was neither a far-sighted nor a disinterested statesman; 
but ho WMS the ablest pupil of Hul:)ert Walter, and maintained 
the traditions of the great bureaucracy w'hich the first and 
second Henries had founded. 

vSeo the onvmal anthonlics spt'cificd for the reigns of Richard I 
and John Also Miss K Norg.ite's Angevin Eiiglaiidy vol 11 (1887), 
and John Lackland (1Q02) ; A. Ballard in English Historical Review^ 
XIV p. 93 , H W C. Davis' England under the Normans and Angenns 
(1905). (H. W. C. D ) 

FITZROY, ROBERT (1805- 1S65), English vice-admiral, 
distinguished as a hydrographer and meteorologist, was born 
at Ampton Hall, SufTolk, on the 5th of July 1805, being a grand- 
son, on the father’s side, of the third duke of Grafton, and on the 
mother’^, of the firs‘t marquis oh Londonderry. He entered the 
navy from the Royal Naval College, then a school for cadets, 
on the i()th of October 1819, and on the 7th of September 1824 
was promoted to the rank of lieutenant. After serving in the 
“ Thetis ” frigate in the Mediterranean and on the coast of South 
America, under the command of Sir John Phillimore and Captain 
Bingham, he was in August 1828 appointed to the “ Ganges/’ 
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as flag-lieutenajit to Rear-Admiral Sir Robert Otway, the 
commander-in-chief on the South American station ; and on the 
death of Commander Stokes of the “ Beagle,” on the 13th of 
November 1828, was promoted to the vacant command. The 

Beagle,” a small brig of about 240 tons, was then, and had 
been for the two previous years, employed on the survey of the 
coasts of Patagonia and J'lerra del Fuego, under the orders of 
Commander Kmg in the “ Adventure,” and, together with the 
“ Adventure,” returned to England in the autumn of 1830. 
Fitzroy had brought home with him four Fuegians, one of whom 
died of smallpox a few weeks after arriving in England ; to the 
others he endeavoured, with but slight success, to impart a 
rudimentary knowledge of religion and of some useful handi- 
crafts ; and, as he had pledged himself to restore them to their 
native country, he was making preparations in the summer of the 
following year to carry them back in a merchant ship bound to 
Valparaiso, when he received his reappointment to the “ Beagle,*’ 
to continue the survey of the same ivild coasts. Ihe “ Beagle ’’ 
sailed from Plymouth on the 27th of December i‘\3r, carrying 
as a supernumerary Charles Darwin, the afterwards famous 
naturalist. After an absence of neaily five Vfai', and haMng, 
in addition to the survey of the Straits of Magella.n and a great 
part of the coast of South America, rtui a chronometnc line round 
the world, thus fixmg the longitude of many secondary meridians 
with sufficient exactness for all the purposes of ordinary naviga- 
tion, the “ Beagle ” anchored at Falmouth on tlie 2nd of October 
1836. In 1835 Fitzroy had l^een advanced to the rank of captain 
and was now for the next few years prmcipally emplov’ed in 
reducing and discussing his numerous observations. In 1837 he 
was awarded the gold medal of the Royal Geographical Society ; 
and in 1839 he published, in two thick 8vo volumes, the narrative 
of the voyage of the “Adventure ” and “ Beagle,” 1S26-1830, 
and of the “ Beagle,” 1831-1836, with a third volume by Dan\in 
— a book familiarly known as a record of scientific tra\€l. Ot 
Fitzroy’’s work as a surveyor, carried on under circumstances 
of great difficulty, witli st.uity means, and ^\lth an outfit that 
was semi-officially denount'ed a'. “ shabby,” Sir Frant.ii Beaufort, 
the Hydrographer to the Admiralty, wrote, in a lei^urt to the 
House of Common':, lolh of February^ 1848, tF;i: “from the 
equator to Cape Horn, and from thence round to the river 
Plata oil the eastern side of America, all thit is nu/nidmldy 
wanted has been already achieved by the splendid sur.ty of 
Captain Robert Fitzrov.” 'Ihis was wriUcn b.ioie steamships 
made the Straits of Magellan a high-nud to tlie Pacific. The 
surv^ey that was sufficient then became aliens, ids \ery" far 
from sufficient. 

In 1841 Fitzroy unsuccessfully contested the borough of 
Ipswich, and m the following year was returned to parliament 
as member for Durliam. About the same time he accepted the 
post of conservator of the Mersey, ajid in hn do’iblc cajxicity^ 
obtained leave to bring in a bill for improving the ^ omlilion and 
efficiency of officers in the mercantile irivirine. 'ihis was not 
proceeded with at the time, but gave ri-e to the “voluntary^ 
certificate” mstituted Iw the Baard of Trade in 1845, and 
furnished some important clauses to the McrcantJe Marine Act 
of 1850. 

Early in 11843 Fitzroy was appointed governor and commander- 
in-chief of New Zealand, then recently established as a colony'. 
He arrived in his government in December, whilst the excitement 
about the Wairau massacre was still fresh, and the questions 
relating to the purchase of Lind from the natives were in a very 
unsatisfactory' state. The early sett lei s were greedy and un- 
scrupulous ; Fitzroy, on the other hand, had made no secret of 
his partiality for the aborigines. Between such discordant 
elements agreement was impossible; the settlers iii'^ulted the 
governor ; the governor did not conciliate the settlers, who 
denoiincc3d his policy as adverse to their interests, as unjust 
and illegal ; colonial feeling against him ran v«fy high ; petition 
after petition for bi^ recall was sent home, i\j>cl*Ahe government 
was compelled to yield to the pressure brotl^t to bear on it. 
Fitzroy was relieved by Sir George Grey in November 1845. 

In September 1848 he was appointed acting superintendent 
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of the dockyard at Woolwich, and in the following March to the 
command of the “ Arrogant,” one of the early screw frigates 
which had been fitted out under his supervision, and with 
which it was desired to cariy^ out a series of experiments and 
trials. When these were finished he applied to be superseded, 
on account at once of his health and of his private affairs. In 
February 1850 he was accordingly placed on half-pay ; nor 
did he ever serve again, although advanced in due course by 
seniority to the ranks of rear- and vicc-admiral on the retired 
list (1857, 1863). In 1851 he was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society, and in 1854, after serving for a few months as private 
secretary to his uncle. Lord Hardinge, then commander-in-chief 
of the army, he was appointed to the meteorological department 
of the Board of Trade, with, in the first instance, the peculiar 
title of “ Meteorological Statist.” 

From the date of his joining the “ Beagle ” in 1828 he had 
paid vei*)" great attention to the different phenomena foreboding 
or accompanying change of weather, ancl his narratives of the 
voyages of the “ Adventure ” and “ Beagle ” arc full of interest- 
ing and valuable details concerning these. Accordingly, when 
in 1854 Lord Wrotteslcy, the president of the Royal Society, 
was asked by the Board of Trade to recommend a chief for its 
newly forming meteorological department, he, almost without 
hesitation, nominated Fitzroy, whose name and career became 
from that time identified W'lth the j:)rogress of practical meteor- 
ology. His Weather Booky published in 1863. embodies in broad 
outline his views, far in advance of those then generally held : 
and in spite of the rapid march of modern science, it is still 
w orthy of careful attention and exact study. His storm warnings, 
in their origin, indeed, liable to a charge of empiricism, were 
gradually developed on a more scientific basis, and gave a high 
percentage of correct results. They were continued for eighteen 
months after his death by the assistants he had trained, and 
though stopped when the department w^as transferred to the 
management of a committee of the Royal Society, they were 
resumed a few months afterwards ; and under the successive 
direction of Dr R. H. Scott and Dr W. N. Shaw, have been 
developed into what wc now' know them. But though it is 
perhaps by these storm warnings that Fitzroy s name has been 
most gcncially known, seafaring men owe him a deeper debt of 
gratitude, not only for his labours in redu( ing to a more practical 
form the somcw'hat complicated w’ind charts of Captiiin Maury, 
but also for his great exertions in connexion w'lth the life-boat 
association. Into this work, in itis many ramifications, he threw 
himself with the energy of an excitable temperament, already 
strained by his long and anxious service in the .Straits of Magellan. 
His last years were fully and to an excessive degree occupied 
by It ; his health, both of body and mind, threatened to give 
W'ay ; but he refused to take the rest that was prescribed. In 
a fit of mental aberration he put an end to his existence on the 
3cth of April 1865. 

Besides his works already named mention may be made of Remarks 
on New Zealand (1846) , Sailing Directions for South America (1848) , 
his official reports to the Board of Trade (1857-18O5) , and occasional 
papers m the journal of the Royal Geographical Society and of the 
Royal United Service Institution. (J. K. L.) 

FITZROY, a city of Bourke county, Victoria, Australia, 
2 m. by rail N.E. of and suburban to Melbourne. Pop. (1901) 
31,610. It IS a prosperous manufacturing town, well served with 
tramways and containing manv fine residences. 

FITZ STEPHEN, ROBERT (fl. 1150), son of Nesta, a Welsh 
princess and former mistress of Henry I., by Stephen, constable 
of Cardigan, whom Robert succeeded in that office, took service 
with Dermot of Leinster when that king visited England (1167). 
In ii6q Robert led the vanguard of Dermot’s Anglo-Welsh 
auxiliaries to Ireland, and captured Wexford, which he was then 
allowed to hold jointly with Maurice Fitz Gerald. Taken 
prisoner by the Irish in 1171, he was by them surrendered to 
Henry IL, who appointed him lieutenant of the justiciar of 
Ireland, Hugh de Lacy. Robert rendered good service in the 
troubles of 1173, and was rewarded by receiving, jointly with 
Miles Cogim, a grant of Cork (1177). He had difficulty in main- 


taining his position and was nearly overwhelmed by a rising of 
Desmond in 1182. The date of his death is uncertain. 

FITZ STEPHEN, WILLIAM (d. r. 1190), biographer of Thomas 
Becket and royal justice, was a Londoner by origin. He entered 
BeckeCs service at some date between 1154 and 1162. The 
chancellor employed Fitz Stephen in legal work, made him 
sub-deacon of his chapel and treated him as a confidant. Fitz 
Stephen appeared with Becket at the council of Northampton 
(1164) when the disgrace of the archbishop was published to the 
world ; but he did not follow Becket into exile. He joined 
Becket’s household again in 1170, and was a spectator of the 
tragedy in Canterbury cathedral. To his pen wc owe the most 
valuable among the extant biographies of his patron. Though 
he W'rites as a partisan he gives a precise account of the differ- 
ences between Becket and the king. 7 'his biography contains 
a description of London which is our chief authority for the 
social life of the city in the 12th century. Despite his connexion 
with Becket, William subsequently obtained substantial preler- 
ment from the king. He w'as sheriff of Gloucestershire from 1171 
to 1190, and a royal justice in the years 1176-1180 and tiSq' 
1190. 

See his “ Vita S Thoinae " in J C. Robertson’s Matefuih f n the 
History of Thomas Becket, vol 111 (Rolls senes, 1877) Sir 1 . I). 
Haidv, 111 his Catalogue of Mattnals^ 11 330 (Rolls senes, 1805), 
discusses tlic manuscripts ot tins biograpliy and its value \V ll. 
Hutton, St 1 homa'i of Cantctbiiry, pp. 272-274 (1889), gives an 
account of the autlior. (H W. C D ) 

FITZ THEDMAR, ARNOLD (d. 1274), London chronich'r and 
merchant, w'as born in London on the 9th of August 1201. Both 
his parents were of German extraction. The family of his mother 
migrated to England from Cologne in the reign of Henry II. ; 
his father, Thedmar hy name, was a citizen of Bremen who h.ad 
l)een attracted to London by the privileges which the Plan tagencts 
conferred upon the Teutonic Hanse. Arnold succeeded in 
lime to his father’s wealth and position. He held an honouiable 
position among the Hanse traders, and became their “ aldeiman ” 
He was also, as he tells us himself, alderman of a London ward 
and an active partisan m municipal politics. In the Bainns’ 
War he took the royal side against the populace and the ma\ or 
Thomas Fitz Thomas. The popular party planned, in 1205, to 
try him for his life before the folk-moot, ImiI he w'as saved by llio 
news of the battle of Evesham which ai rived on the vciy day 
appointed for the trial. Even after the king's triumph Arnold 
suffered from the malice of his enemies, who contrived that 
he should be unfairly assessed for the tallages imposed upon 
the city. He appealed for help to Henry HI., and again to 
Edward I., with the result that his liability was diminish(*d. 
In 1270 he was one of the four citizens to whose keeping the 
muniments of the city were entrusted. To this circumstance 
we probably owe the compilation of his chronicle. Chronica 
Maiorum ct V icecomxinmy which begins at the year 1188 and is 
continued to 1274. From 1239 onwards this work is a mine of 
curious information. Though municipal in its outlook, it is 
valuable for the general history of the kingdom, owing to the 
important part which London played in the agitation iigainsL 
the misrule of Henry IIL We have the king’s word for the fact 
that Arnold was a consistent royalist ; but this is apparent from 
the whole tenor of the chronicle. Arnold was by no means 
blind to the faults of Henry’s government, but preferred an 
autocracy to the mob-rule which Simon de Montfort countenanced 
in London. Arnold died in 1274 ; the last fact recorded of him 
is that, in this year, he joined in a successful appeal to the king 
against the illegal grants which had been made by the mayor, 
Walter Hervey. 

The Chronica Maiorum et Vicecomitum, with the other contents of 
Arnold’s common-place book, were edited for the Camden Society 
by T. Stapleton (1846), under tl\e title Liber de Anttqms Legibus. 
Our knowledge of Arnold's life comes from the Chronica and his 
own biographical notes. Extracts, with valuable notes, are edited 
in G. H Pertz's Mon. Germaniae histonca, Scriptores, \ol xxviii. 
See also J. M. Lappenberg's Urkundhche Geschichte des Hanstschen 
Stahlhofes zu London (Hamburg, 1851). (H. W. C. D.) 

FITZWALTER9 ROBERT (d. 1235), leader of the baronial 
opposition against King John of England, belonged to the 
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officiad Aristocracy created by Henry L and Henry II. He 
served John in the Norman wars, and was taken prisoner by 
Philip of France, and forced to pay a heavy ransom. He was 
implicated in the baronial conspiracy of 1212. According to his 
own statement the king had attempted to seduce his eldest 
daughter ; but Robert’s account of his grievances varied from 
time to time. The truth seems to be that he was irritated by 
the suspicion with which John regarded the new baronage. 
Fitzwalter escaped a trial by flying to France. He was outlawed, 
but returned under a special amnesty after John’s reconciliation 
with the pope. He continued, however, to take the lead in the 
baronial agitation against the king, and upon the outbreak of 
hostilities was elected “ marshal of the army of God and Holy 
Church ” (1215). To his influence in London it was due that his 
party obtained the support of the city and used it as their base 
of operations. The famous clause of Magna Carta (§ 39) pro- 
hibiting sentences of exile, except as the result of a lawful trial, 
refers more particularly to his case. He was one of the twenty- 
five appointed to enforce the promises of Magna Carta ; and his 
aggressive attitude was one of the causes which contributed to 
the recrudescence of civil war (1215). His incompetent leadership 
made it necessary for the rebels to invoke the help of France. 
He was one of the envoys who invited Louis to England, and 
was the first of the barons to do homage when the prince entered 
London. Though slighted by the French as a traitor to his 
natural lord, he served Louis with fidelity until captured at the 
battle of Lincoln (May 1217). Released on the conclusion of 
peace he joined the Damietta crusade of 1219, but returned at an 
early date to make his peace with the regency. The remainder of 
his career was uneventful ; he died peacefully in 1235. 

See the list of chronicles for the reign of John. The Hisioire des 
fducs de Normandie et des rots d'Angleterre (cd F. Michel, Pans, 1840) 
gives the fullest account of his quarrel with the king. Mis.s K. 
Norgate’s John Lackland (1902), W. McKechme's Magna Carta 
(1905), and Stubbs’s Constitutional History^ vol. 1. ch. xii. (1897), 
should also be consulted. 

FITZWILLIAM, SIR WILLIAM (1526-1599), lord deputy of 
Ireland, was the eldest son of Sir William Fitzwilham (d. 1576) 
of Milton, Northamptonshire, where he was born, and grandson 
of another Sir William Fitzwilliam (d. 1534), alderman and 
sheriff of London, who was also treasurer and chamberlain to 
Cardinal Wolsey, and who purchased Milton in 1506. On his 
mother’s side Fitzwilliam was related to John Russell, ist earl of 
Bedford, a circumstance to which he owed his introduction to 
Edward VI. In 1559 he became vice- treasurer of Ireland and a 
member of the Irish House of Commons ; and between this date 
and 1571 he was (during the absences of Thomas Radclyffe, 
earl of Sussex, and of his successor. Sir Henry Sidney) five times 
lord j ustice of Ireland. In 1 5 7 1 Fitzwilliam himself was appointed 
lord deputy, but like Elizabeth’s other servants he received little 
or no money, and his period of government was marked by 
continuous penury and its attendant evils, inefficiency, mutiny 
and general lawlessness. Moreover, the deputy quarrelled with 
the lord president of Connaught, Sir Edward Fitton (1527-1579), 
but he compelled the earl of Desmond to submit in 1574. He 
disliked the expedition of Walter Devereux, earl of Essex ; he 
had a further quarrel with Fitton, and after a serious illness 
he was allowed to resign his office. Returning to England in 
1575 he was governor of Fothermghay Castle at the time of 
Mary Stuart’s execution. In 1588 Fitzwilliam was again in 
Ireland as lord deputy, and although old and ill he displayed 
great activity in leading expeditions, and found time to quarrel 
with Sir Richard Bingham (1528-1599), the new president of 
Connaught. In 1594 he finally left Ireland, and five years later 
he died at Milton. From Fitzwilliam, whose wife was Anne, 
daughter of Sir William Sidney, were descended the barons and 
^arls Fitzwilliam. 

See R. Bagwell, Ireland under the Tudors, vol. ii. (1885). 

FITZWILLIAM, WILLIAM WENTWORTH FITZWILLIAM, 
2ND EARL (1748-1833), English statesman, was the son of the 
ist earl (peerage of the United Kingdom), who died in 1756. 
The English family of Fitzwilliam claimed descent from a natural 
5on of William the Conqueror, and among its earlier members 
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were a Sir William Fitzwilham (1460-1534), sheriff of London, 
who in 1506 acquired the family seat of Milton Manor in North- 
amptonshire, and his grandson Sir William Fitzwilliam (see 
above). The latter’s grandson was made an Irish baron in 1620 ; 
and in later generations the Irish titles of Viscount Milton and 
Earl Fitzwilliam (1716) and the English titles of Baron Milton 
(1742) and Viscount Milton and Earl Fitzwilliam (1746), were 
added. These were all in the English house of the Fitzwilliams 
of Milton Manor. They were distmet from the Irish Fitzwilliams 
of Mcryun, who descended from a member of the English family 
who went to Ireland with Prince John at the end of the 12th 
century, and whose titles of Baron and Viscount Fitzwilliam 
died out with the 8th viscount in 1833 ; the best known of these 
was Richard, 7th viscount (1745-1816), who left the Fitzwilliam 
library and a fund for creating the Fitzwilliam Museum to 
Cambridge University. 

The 2nd earl inherited not only the Fitzwilliam estates in 
Northamptonshire, but also, on the death of his uncle the 
marquess of Rockingham in 1782, the valuable Wentworth 
estates in Yorkshire, and thus became one of the wealthiest 
noblemen of the day. He had been at Eton with C. J. Fox, 
and became an active supporter of the WTiig party ; and m 1794, 
with the duke of Portland, Windham and other “ old Whigs ’’ 
he joined Pitt’s cabinet, becoming president of the council. At 
the end of the year, however, he was sent to Ireland as viceroy. 
Fitzwilliam, however, had set his face against the jobbery of the 
Protestant leaders, and threw himself warmly mto Grattan s 
scheme for admitting the Catholics to political power ; and in 
March 1795 he was recalled, his action being disavowed by Pitt, 
the result of a senes of misunderstandings which appeared to 
Fitzwilliam to give him just cause of complaint. The quarrel 
was, however, made up, and in 1798 Fitzwilham was appointed 
lord-lieutenant of the West Riding of Yorkshire. He continued 
to take an active part in politics, and in i8o6 was president 
of the council, but his Whig opinions kept him maiidy in 
opposition. He died in February 1833, his son, Charles William 
Wentworth, the 3rd earl (1786-1857), and later earls, being 
notable figures in the politics and social life of the north of 
England. 

FIUME ^Slav. Rjeka, Rieka or Reka, Ger. St Veit am Flaum), 
a royal free town and port of Hungary ; situated at the northern 
extremity of the Gulf of Quamero, an inlet of the Adriatic, and 
on a small stream called the Rjeka, Recina or Fiumara, 70 m. 
by rail S.E. of Trieste. Pop. (1900) 38,955; including 17,354 
Italians, 14,885 Slavs (Croats, Serbs and Slovenes), 2482 Hun- 
garians and 1945 Germans. Geographically, Fiume belongs to 
Croatia ; pohtiadly the town, with its territory of some 7 sq. m., 
became a part of Hungary in August 1870. The picturesque 
old town occupies an outlying ridge of the Croatian Karst; 
while the modem town, with its wharves, warehouses, electric 
light and Electric trams, is crowded into the amphitheatre left 
between the hills and the shore. On the north-west there is a 
fine public garden. The most interesting buildings are the 
cathedral church of the Assumption, founded in 1377, and com- 
pleted with a modern fa9ade copied from that of the Pantheon 
in Rome ; the church of St Veit, on the model of Santa Maria 
della Salute in Venice ; and the Pilgrimage church, hung with 
offerings from shipwrecked sailors, and approached by a stairway 
of 400 steps. In the old town is a Roman triumphd arch, said 
to have been erected during the 3rd century a.d. in honour 
of the emperor Claudius 1 1 , Fiume also possesses a theatre and 
a music-hall ; palaces for the governor and the Austrian emperor ; 
a high court of justice for commerce and marine ; a chamber of 
commerce ; an asylum for lunatics and the aged poor ; an 
industrial home for boys ; and several large schools, including 
the marine academy (1856) and the school of seamanship (1903). 
Municipal affairs are principally managed by the Italians, who 
sympathize with the Hungarians against the Slavs. 

Fiume is the only seaport of Hungarj', with which country 
it was connected, in 1809, by the Maria Louisa road, through 
Karlstadt. It has two railways, opened in 1873 ; one a branch 
of the southern railway from Vienna to Trieste, th'^ 
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Kungamn stat$ railway from Karktadt. There are several 
iiarboLirs, induding the f^rtp Ccmah for coasting ves3eh ; the 
I^rto HarosSy (or tirnber ; and the I^rio Grande y sheltered by 
the Marta ''Merest a roole and hrcak\rater, besides four lesser 
noles, and flanked hy the quay with their grain -elevators, 
ITie development of the Porto (hande, originally named the 
Porto Ntwvo, was undertaken in 1847, carried on at inlen»als 
IS trade increased. In 1902, arrangements were made for the 
:ojQstructio[n of a new mole and an enlargement of the quays 
md breakwater ; these works to be completed within 5 years, 
It a cost of ^^420, 000, The exports, worth £6460,000 in 1902, 
:hicfiy consisted of grain, flour, sugar, timber and horses ; the 
mports, north >n tlie sjime year, of coal, wine, rice, 

ruit, jute and various minerals, chemicals and 01^. A largo 
^hare in the carr>dng trade belongs to the Cunard, Adria, Vngaro- 
>oat and Austrian Lloyd Steamship Oiinpanies, subsidised 
)y the state. A steady stream of Croatian and Hungarian 
‘migrants, ufheiaHy numbered in ^902 at 7500, passes through 
M'ume, Altogether 11,550 vessels, of 1,963,000 tons, entered 
.t F'iume in 1902 ; and 11,535, of 1,956,000, cleared. Foremost 
mong the industrial eatabUshnients arc Whitehead’s torpedo 
actor>% Messrs Smith & Meynie’s papsi^mill, the royal tobacco 
actory, a chemical faqtor}% and several flour-mills, tanneries 
Jid rope manufactories. In 1902 the last shipbuilding yard 
ras closed. The soil of the surrounding country is stony, but 
he cWmate is wnrm, and wme is extensively produced. The 
rulf of ^amCTo yields a plentiful supply of flsh, and the tunny 
rade with Trieste and Venice is of con‘^iderable importance, 
steamboats ply daily from Fiuuie to the Istrian health-resort 
f Abbazia^ the Croatian port of Buccarj, and the islands of 
^cgKa and therso, 

Fhime is s^posed to occupy the site of the ancient Libumtan 
owm fersaiica ; later it received the name of VttopnH*:, and 
ventlially that of Pantim ^ancti Viii ad Flnmaty from which its 
res^t name is derKed. It was destroyed by Charlemagne 
1 799, from which time h probabl)" loiig remained under the 
ominion of the Pranks. It was hekl ki feudal tenure flxim the 
latriarch of Aquileia by the bishop of Pok, and afterwards, 

1 1139, by the counts of Duino, who retained it till the end 
/ the i4th century. It n^irt pafised into the hands of th© counts 
I Walkee, by whom it was swreadered in 1471 to the emperor 
^mderiok IIL, who moorp^tad it with the dominions of the 
ouse of Austna. From date tIH 1774 Piume was mied by 
nperial povair^rs. In 1 72 3 it was tfeekr^ a free port by Charleo 
l,y m 1776 united to Croatia by the empress Maria Tlwrosa, and 
I 17:79 d^kvedf a corpus ol the Himgarian <»ow«. 

a *809 Ftume wax oocupied hy tbo FVench ; b»i it wns retaken 
y the Rmisk in idrj, and restored to Atistria in tK« Jblkwing 
ear. It was ceded to Mungary la but^ after* the revolution 
I was aniiiewed to the oeown lands of Croatia, under 

^gcvemmenle^ which itiiemained till it came under Hoagariaa 
mtroHn 1^70. 

a baUNgramt. played by twa op four playeii in a eouet 
icfosad on thtee op aides, the bad beinf^ stru^ with the 
and; usually proteoted law a wbeaco ti^ game k known 

1 Aifieidea at ** liandhatt.^^ The origin of the game is probably 
n French pawwe, itnab played wijtk the hand, the handi 
i that ease being eventitally sufieiiMadi by tkg racquet. IPives 

ndraequetoarcpi^a^ both dteotnded bora 

f whid^ they arc slmpiiiiod fbumt. The saine fmo may be 
erived from ki kmgue^ femme y in which flvo on a side or 

om the Uve hngeiie, or feom the font that iWapahitsr bad to be 
lade by wmaem (in mndertt tbnea the gaiue oonsisCc of 
fe^en IHves ie played^ ki (Sraat IMtain pnhioipaNy 

t the sehoeie and unlvomltiee, alcbough. its eaooumgement k 
icluded' m the feinctioivi of Racquets and Fit^ 

issocietion, ibunded in 19©^. lu Amei^ it mueh afected 
)r training purposes by profeewcwal athletes andJ boxers. There 
te two forms of fivea-^the Eton game and the Rugby game- 
hick require separate notfee, though the main features^ of 
le two games are the serving of the ball to the taker^ of the 
^rvice, the necessity of hitting the ball before the second’ 


bounce, and of hitting it above a line and within the limits of 
the court. 

Eton Fif ^. — The peculiar features of the Eton court arose 
from the fket that in early times the game was played against 
the chapel-wall, st) that buttresses formed side walls and the 
balustrade^ of the chajiel-steps projeeted into the court, while 
a step divided the court latitudinally. These were reprotlueed 
m the regular courts, the buttress being known us the peppor- 
lv)x and the space between it and the step as the “ hole.” 
The riser of the step is about 5^ in. The floor of the court is paved ; 
there is no back wall. On the front wall is a ledge, known as 
the ‘‘ line,” 4 ft. 6 in. from the floor, ai>d a vertical line, p)amted, 
3 ft. 8 in. from the right-hand wall. Four people usually pky, 
two against two ; one of each pair plays in the forward court, 
the other in the back court. The server stands on the left of 
the forward court, his partner in the right-hand corner of the back 
court ; the taker of the ser\doe by the right wall of the forward 
court, his partner at the left-hand corner of the back court. The 
forward court is known as on-wall,” the other as off-wall.” 
The server must loss the ball gently against the front wall, 
above the line, so that it afterwards hits the right wall and falls 
on the off-wall,” hut the server’s object is not, as at tennis 
and mcfjuets, to send a serviee that cannot be retumod. At 
fives he must send a service that hand-out can take easily ; indeed 
hand-out can rcfrise to take any scrvk'c that he does not like, and 
if he fails to return the ball alx)ve the hno no sti okc is coiintetl. 
After the service has been relumed cither of the opponents^ 
returns the hall if he can, and so en, each side and either naenvber 
of it returning the hall abeve the line alternately till one aide 
or the other hfe it below the line or out of court. Oily hand-ka 
can score. If hawd^n wins a stroke, his side scores a point 
if hc.xDiises a sttrote he loaes his mningx and his partner becomes 
server, tmlesa he has ali»eady »f rvad in this round, in wluoh ease 
the opponents become hand-in. The game is fifteen points. 
If the score is “ 13 all,” the out side may “ .set” the game to 
5* or 3 ; i.0. the game bccomtjs one ©f 5 or 3 points ; at “'14 all ” 
it may be sot to threa. Tho gam© and Its terminology Wing 
^mewkat intriealio, can best be learnt in thacour t. No apparatus^ 
is pecpiwod ©Tocapt padded gloves and fives-balls, which are- 
covered with while leather ti^tly stretched ovor a hawl SoimdiH 
tion of co^, strips of kathw and twine. Tho Ktxm baUi ave 
14 in. in diameter- and weigh about pJ- o». apiece, 

Rugb^ Pities is much leso complicated owing to the sinapter 
form ofUho oourt. ThertJoe as to sopvioe, taking tho bells, 
are the same as in Eton Fivost Tho balib are rather sraaiier. The 
exHuts ave larger, measuring aboet 34 fh by 19 ft. 6 ki. and may 
lie roofed or open. The side walk sia|>e from ao ft. to la ft. 
Sonve o^giurta havse a (Uma^ back woh, some havie hoim. The 
bach waF, when tfeera k one, is 5 fe. 8 k. m height Jna soxae 
ceurta the side waUe are pl^n ; » othera, where thera* ie no 
baah wall, a projeoti<]^> ahe^ 3* ra. deep is at ri^ angles 
to the twe^sii^ walls; in ethesasa kuttsess> sMraiartothefdiN;^(]i^ 
o| the tesni^reurt, k Duik outllrora 10 ftu 

fmm the Irent wdl, and oentraued te the and* ol ^ court 
The liiie k geneMil|(y a board fisiei^ aeroas the front wail, its 
uppeeedgo 34* irk ftora the ground, huh the height vams shghtly, 
Hkmd&e&y of aaoienS popularity* iti Isthmd and much j^yed 
in the United dtaSes^ k praeSka^ idealiook with fives, tbtoiigh 
there aeh minor dUBmnees* Thp usual Araorioan court in about 
60 ft» Keng; * 41 ^ R' and 3^ ft. higk at the front, tapering to 
33^ ft. ot the heck well. The* inont M«ail is ol bvkk hvoed with 
marhle^ the tiefee of oemant and the ftoev of white pine laid 
beams io. apavti These are^ the dimensions of; the. B^ook^o 
counh ofi tihe feme© Amerioen ohempien, Fhil Casey 
wHIeb has been ex t e n si v ely espfed Ttrenty-osio aoes eonslikits- 
a game and gloves are not usually worn. The American. haJI 
is a trifle lai^r and softer than the Irish, which is called a '‘'red 
ace ” when made of^ sotid* red robber, ** Wock acc>*' wh^ 
made of Wack rubber. Baggs of Tippemy, who. was kt hk 
prime about 1^55*, was the neeet cefebrotedi Prish handball pilfer. 

In his day neariy every vdlage tavern m Ireland had a court 
Browning' and Lawlbr^ who woir the Irish champibnship* in 1885, 
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were his most prominent successors. In America Phil Casey 
and Michael Egan are the best-known names. 

See A. Tait’s Ftve^ m the All England Scnesi; “ Fives" in t 4 ko 
Encyclopaedia vf 6 pori , and OffkcicU Handball Guide in S^^akiing's 
Atldetic Libiary. 

FIX, THfiODOBE (1800-1846), French journalist and econo- 
mist, was born at Soleure in Switzerland in 1800. His 
father was a French physician whose ancestors had been ex- 
patriated by the revocation of the edict of Nantes. At first a 
land surveyor, he in 1830 became connected with the BuUelin 
universal des sciences^ to which he contributed most of the 
geographical articles. In 1833 he founded the Revue mensuellc 
d' economic politique ^ which he edited during the three years 
of its existence. lie then became engaged in journalistic work, 
till lus essay on L\ issociaiion dcs doiiane^ aUemundes won Iiiin a 
prize from the Academic dcs Sciences Morales ct Politiqucs in 
1840, and also procured him work on the report on the progress* 
of sciences since the Revolution, which the Institute was picpar- 
ing. A few months before his death he published Observations 
sur les classes ouvrihes, in which he argued against all attempts 
to regulate artificially the rate of wages, aaid attributed the 
condition of the working classes to their own thriltlessness and 
intemperance. He died suddenly at Paris on the 31st of July 
1846. 

FIXTURES (LaL fgeite, to fix), in law, chattels which have 
been so fixed or attached to land (as it is expressed in English law, 
^^so annexed to the freehold ”), as to become, in contemplation 
of law, a part of it. All systems of law^ make a marked distinction 
for certain purposes, between immovables and moviibles, between 
real and personal property, between land and all other things. 
In the case of fixtures the question arises under which set of 
rights they arc to fall— under those of real or of personal property. 
The general rule of EngUsfi law is that everv' thing attached to 
the land goes with the land — qiucquid plantatur soh^, sdo cedit. 
This, like many other rules of English law, is all in fav'our of the 
freeholder ; but its bardslnp lus been modifjjed by a large 
number of exceptions formiuatcd from time to time by the 
courts as ocaision arose- 

In order to constitute a fixture there must be some degree 
of annexation to the land, or to a building which forms part of it. 
'flius it has been bdd that a barn laid on blocks of timber, but 
nut fixed to the ground itself, is not a fixture ; and the onus 
of showing that articles, nut otherwise attached to the land than ’ 
by their own weight luve ceased to be chattels, rests with those 
who assert the fact. On the other hand, an article, even slightly 
affixed to the land, is to be" considered part of it, unless the 
circumstances show that it was intended to remain a chattel. 
The question is one. of fact in each case — depending mainly on 
the mode, degree and ubjiect of the annexation,, and the possi- 
bility of the remaval of the article without injury to itself or the 
freehold. In certain cai,eiv the courts have rccognizul a construc- 
tive annexation, when the articles, though not fixed to the soil, 
pass, with the freehold as. if they were, c.g. tha keys of a house, 
the stones of a dry wall, and tha detached or duplicate portions, 
of machines^ 

Questions aa ta the property in fixtures principally arise — 
(r^ between landlord and tenant, (z) between heir and executor, 
(3; between executor and rcmainder-mait or reversioner,, (4) 
between seller and buyer. 

X. At conimoo Uw, if the tenant has affixed anything to tke 
freehold during his occupation, he cannot remavc it without the 
permission of fus landlord. But an exemption was oetabISshed in 
favour of trade fixtures. Iii a case befoic Lord Holt it was held that 
a soap-boiler might, during his term, remove the vats he had set up 
for tradi<» and that not, vishutiof an)? afmial cufitoni, 

but “ by the cnmuiian law in favour of track, and to encourage 
industry," and it. may be statecT as a geneiat luTc that thiirgs which 
a tenant has* fibced to the freehoM for the prnrpose* of tm^to or m&rmr 
faotiiro nuuy taken * avray** by him., wliMiev^c tlio vciuovxii ir. irotr 
contrary to, any pirevailMif iwaciaae, cjr Iho- particular • termjv of the 
contract of tenancy,, and can be effected wttliout causing mateuial 
mj.uiy to the estate or destroying the (?6scntiaJ charaetcr of the 
articles themsolVes* {Lamhourti v M^Leihn, 1903, 2 ('h 2(y()). Agri- 
cuttinrail teoiaats arc not entitled, at conomon law, h? lenpove tsade 
fixtures. But tW^ Landlord aadl Ttuiant Act 1^51 go-anted such 
a light of removal m the case of buildings or machinery erected by a 


tenant at his own expense, and with hifr landlord!' canaurtt irr 
provided that the Ireohold was not injured or that any injury was 
made ^od, and that before rentoval a month's written notico was 
given to the landlord!, wbo bad an option c 4 purciiasc. Under th?' 
Agncultuial Holdings Act 1883 the tenant might, under similar 
condtrions, remuv'edirtures, aftbwniglj tlM* landlord Imd not consented 
to their lireetion i'ho Agrjcnltuial Moldings Act i<>oo extended 
tins iirovisian to hxturiis.or buildiiigs acquired, although not annexed 
or ca-cciod, by the tenant. Similar nghts wf re cxcatisl by the Allot- 
ments Coiiij>en$a,tion Act iKMy, and by the Mark<.*t Gardcim's* 
Compensation Act i8()s All these provisions were re-enacted by 
tlic Agricultural Hokinig.«v Act 1008. 

Again, ornamental fixture si.L up bv the tenant for ornament and 
convcmcncc, sudi as luuiguigs and luuJuugi-glas->LS, t<q)(‘i.Xry, irmi- 
backs to chimm ys, wamscotfixed hr ^rews, nrarhle chitim(*v-pift«*s, 
are held to to the tenamt, and lo be rtinovable without the 

landlord ’i> Here agam the txient of the privilege has been a 

iiiattcT ol iouac iinccjttunty. 

In an tliesc cas<*s. the fixtures must Ik reunoved duruig the term. 
If the tenant gtvi's up possexsion of tire prciTuses wrthcnit removing 
the lixtun'S, it will be presitmcti, it app ars, 1 hat he hus made a 
gift them to the laiulhirci, and tliat piretmmptKM* jurofeably cmild 
iLut bo rcUuUixi by jiusiUvk evidence oi a coDUar> uitimtwn. His 
right to the fixtures vs not, houcvcr, dcstrovt d 1)\ tin mere expiry 
of the tei m, if he sftll rrmams m jxrwes'stoia , lint if he has once 
leit tluj jurenusi's he cjoiuot comi* bock and churn hvs fixtures In 
ontv case whero the lixturcs ha/l aciuaUy severed from thfr free- 
hold a£t(ur the cad oii tho term, it \va& hold tUuL tlic tenaurt. had. no 
right to recover them, 

2 As between heir and cxxctrtor or administrator 'Hie eitrestron 
of lixtimrs arises between these patties OA ths’ denth of a jHrson 
owning land, llw (rxvcutor has no right to remcvi'O tiadbe fixtures, 
set up lor tlxc beneiit at tlw mlieirlraaiu" As icg,arrU oriKwmyfcd 
objects, the rule ^ winy plantatu) sttlo, koId cedit was in early times 
somewdtat ixiaxen in favorrr of tlie rrrcTitor \sr far bock as rynT, 
it was. held that haingnigs fix»d h> a wall for omawient jxissM the 
ex«cu/tor ; ambokhuongb tiwr-otfwbt oi tbratrclakxafaon waa Buljstqufmtly 
cut dawn, it is supported by the dceasieci^ ol the courts^ afOimmg 
the executors right to vaTuable. tcipc‘strics affixvd by a tenant for 
life to the walk of a hmise for orTT.irmiit and their letter en>o>TTUTTt 
asf chattels {Lei-iik v. Tart<pr, 1902, App Ca*. 157) ; and the same 
lias been hekl as to statues- aisd bronie ^a%ip6 9et on pedestais in 
the grounds of a'luaufiicm iKiust' 

3 Wien a Uuaiit lor Ii{(' of land dres, lire quo.slion of fixtures 

aitwe^ Iwtween Ins Tepre=?t'ntativt--«r and tkir persons next entitled to 
the estate (the remamdler-iiian ov The rewii^der-inan 

IS* not 50 * great a larourite oi tlif* law as the heir, aisd tho ri^ to 
fixXuxch coruXrucd moit> Uvaurably fot cxccutuc^ than m the 
j)recti<ling cases bclw ecu heir and executor Whutuv ci arc executor's 
fixtures ag-oihst tlie heir would tfrereforr be cxeoitor's fixtures 
against the reannnriev-mau And ttio r««aJt of the cases swH-ms. to 
be that,, as agannst tlm renMunder. the e.xrcaiior of thr toaaa^ for 
would bo certduntly' cnlitkd to track tixtuios AgricuiturajL fixtures, 
arc not removable by the (‘xecutoi of a tcuiaiit for life 

4 As between srnti- and bnrer, a purctiasr of tfie lands inchicfes 
a purchase ol all tlve fioctwre^. But he re tht' mtwtiOA ijt theparWe# 

great importjuaco. Sianlair qucstinas fUcuy anae in other 
e.g,, as. betw uui. muX fiioi^b^re Whfijx laud i!» taoirtga^9ad 

the fixtuios pass with it, uuk'ss a contrary mtciUiOfi is expressed in 
the conveyaircc ; and tfrrs evrn where the chsittcfe affixed are the 
siil)g«ct « a hire, jmrdiasc agm* merit v. 1905, 

1 Agfiiot, in rrffivmrc to bilLr ot ral* tike qnMvtmrr mbm^. 

HiUb of ara ckspqsikBonib. ol. pur^sonaL prop«£ty stfuiiar ta inortr 
gages„ the posscssioui reiuaiumg with the person sclUmg them. To 
maKe them v^afid fftey must ’be registered, and so the qttestim* has 
ansoit d#c‘d» conveying' fixtures oQ^t not have brw 

rcgiisliarcd as toiUs oi stie, Unkm rt was; tfa» mtemtstin cd tko putitss. 
la maku tUu. figures. ^ distmct security,, U suaiasr that a. doed of 
moitgafte embixicmg tliem doc^&nol rvcpiwc to be rcgibtcced as ad^ill 
of sale The question of what is or is not a fiortnee nnrst akcr often 

Ih? eonsklered it> qsi<»itic)ii 9 ot r.sMvg; om 9 £W!Miw««t 

The law of itkotlanLl as. tci fiortmes isi thw8Sinc?asi that^of ^ na jawd . 
The .cttl^iCRkuirai Kohksigj ^eotUud.) 188.3 (-ss.. 3 ^ 42)1 and 190a 
(as to market gardens) give a suuilar staiutoiy 11^11 of removal.. 
The law" of Iri'ftind’ lias lieen the subjeef of the ^^ecial legislation 
sketched in the artiele Landeowd* Tenant. The French Codec 
QtiI rcoognses tho. <af tkn ixMfnuotoary tor mown artixlea 

altached by UiUirt&UiC'mBbjtcctolki»e»kitoon4iie>ttl»]rjvofib4S t«coi, 
on maJuuggood the place frotn wluch th^ weic taken (Art. 599)1., 
and there are similar proWsions 111 the ClViT Cod^s of itah* (Art. 
4^5), Spain (Arts 487, 48^1), Hoetttgai (Art; 2 Wiff and Gerawroy' 
(Artsi 1007*, 

The law tks UmUiit States to ffxiuvea H ^betautially idKatioal r 
with. Ivnglish. conxmou law* Eanstructive, as well as actual, annexa- 
tion IS rccomized. The same relaxations (from the common Ihvv 
rule qincqtrm pianiatnr soh redWJ as regards trade fixtures, and 
ornamental fixtures, such as tapestry, have I )cen recognixod. 

In MauTJititt^ ttlie jiravisiofllaoi tlm Code tavd are m. foroo witlKiut 
raodiification. in Quebec (Civil Code, Arts. 374 et seq) and St 
Lucid (Civil Code, Arts. 368 ct seq ) fi- y have been re-cnacted m 
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substance. Some of the British colonies have conferred a statutory 
right to remove fixtures on tenants (cf. Tasmania, Landlord and 
Tenant Act 1874) In certain of the colonies acquired by cession or 
settlement [e g. New Zealand) the Enghsh Landlord and Tenant Act 
1851 is m force. 

Authorities. — English law Amos and Ferard, Law of Fixtures 
(3rd ed., London, 1883) ; Brown, Law of Fixtures (3rd ed., London, 
1875) , Kydc, on Rating (2nd ed , London, 1905). Scots Law : 
Hunter, Landlord and Tenant] Erskme’s Principles (20th, ed., 
Edm , 1903). American Law : Bronson, Law of Fixtures (St Paul, 
1904) ; Reeves, Real Property (Boston, 1904) ; Ruling Cases (London 
and Boston, 1894-1901), Tit. “ Fixtures " (American Notes). 

(A, W. R.) 

FIZEAU, ARMAND HIPPOLYTE LOUIS (1819-1896), French 
physicist, was born at Paris on the 23rd of September 1819. 
His earliest work was concerned with improvements in photo- 
graphic processes; and then, in association with J. B. L. Foucault, 
he engaged in a series of investigations on the interference of 
light and heat. In 1849 published the first results obtained 
by his method for determining the speed of propagation of light 
(see Light), and in 1850 with E. Gounelle measured the velocity 
of electricity. In 1853 he described the employment of the con- 
denser as a means for increasing the efficiency of the induction- 
coil. Subsequently he studied the expansion of solids by heat, and 
applied the phenomena of interference of light to the measure- 
ment of the dilatations of crystals. He died at Venteuil on the 
i8th of September 1896. He became a member of the French 
Academy in i860 and of the Bureau des Longitudes in 1878. 

FJORD, or Fiord, the anglicized Norwegian word for a long 
narrow arm of the sea running far inland, with more or less 
precipitous cliffs on each side. These “ sea-lochs,’’ as they are 
sometimes called, present many peculiar features. They differ 
entirely from an estuary in the fact that they are bounded sea- 
wards by a rocky sill, covered by shallow water, and they deepen 
inland for some distance before the bottom again curves up to 
the surface. They are thus true rock basins drowned in sea- 
water. It is pointed out by Dr H. R. Mill that Loch Morar on 
the west coast of Scotland, a fresh-water basin 178 fathoms deep, 
with its surface 30 ft. above sea-level, which is connected with 
the sea by a short river, is exactly similar in configuration to 
Loch Etive, 80 fathoms deep, filled with sea- water which pours 
over the seaward sill in a waterfall with the retreating tide ; 
that Loch Nevis with a depth of 70 fathoms has its sill 8 fathoms 
below the surface, while the gigantic Sogne Fjord in Norway, 
more than 100 m. in length, is a rock basin with a maximum 
depth of 700 fathoms. Any inland rock basin such as Loch 
Morar would become a fjord if the seaward portion sank below 
sea-level. The origin of these rock basins has not yet been 
satisfactorily determined. Recent work upon somewhat similar 
basins in the high Alps has suggested local weathering of surface 
rock in fracture belts or faulted areas, or dikes, where material 
is easily eroded, thus producing a trough bounded by high walls 
in which a lake forms under favourable conditions. But in- 
vestigations in such regions as the Rocky Mountains and the 
Yosemite Valley, where there is frequently a reversed grade ’’ 
similar to that near the seaward end of rock basins and fjords, 
seem to show, in some cases at least, that such a formation may 
be due to the “ gouging ” effect of a glacier coming down the 
valley which it constantly deepens where the ice pressure and 
the supply of eroding material are greatest. There may be several 
causes, but the results are the same in all these drowned valleys. 
The mass of sea-water in the depth of the basin is either un- 
affected by the seasonal changes in surface temperature, which 
in Norway penetrate no deeper than 200 fathoms, or else, as in 
Loch Goil, the fresher film of surface water responds quickly to 
seasonal changes, while the heat of advancing summer penetrates 

slowly to the depth of the basin that it takes six months 
to reach the bottom, arriving there in winter. It has been found 
that where the fresher surface water has been frozen over, the 
temperature may be as much as 45® F. at a few fathoms from 
the surface. When the surface is warmest, on the other hand, 
the depths are coldest. 

FLACCUS, a cognomen in the plebeian gens Fulvia, one of the 
most illustrious m ancient Rome. Cicero and Pliny state that 
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the family came from Tusculum, where some were still living in 
the middle of the ist century b.c. Of the Fulvii Flacci the most 
important were the following : 

Quintus Fulvius Flaccus, son of the first of the family, 
Marcus, who was consul with Appius Claudius Caudex in 264. 
He especially distinguished himself during the second Punic 
War. He was consul four times (237, 224, 212, 209), censor (231) 
pontifex maximus (216), praetor urbanus (215). During his 
first consulships he did good service against the Ligurians, Gauls 
and Insubrians. In 212 he defeated Hanno near Beneventum, 
and with his colleague Appius Claudius Pulchcr began the siege 
of Capua. The capture of this place was considered so important 
that their imperium was prolonged, but on condition that they 
should not leave Capua until it had been taken. HannibaTs 
unexpected diversion against Rome interfered with the operations 
for the moment, but his equally unexpected retirement enabled 
Flaccus, who had been summoned to Rome to protect the city, 
to return, and bring the siege to a successful conclusion. He 
punished the inhabitants with great severity, alleging in excuse 
that they had shown themselves bitterly hostile to Rome. He 
was nominated dictator to hold the consular elections at which 
he was himself elected (209). He was appointed to the command 
of the army in Lucania and Hruttium, where he crushed all further 
attempts at rebellion. Nothing further is known of him. The 
chief authority for his life is the part of Livy dealing with the 
period (see Punic Wars). 

His brother Gnaeus was convicted of gross cowardice against 
Hannibal near Herdoniae in 210, and went into voluntary exile 
at Tarquinii. His son, Quintus, waged war with signal success 
against the Celtiberians in 182-181, and the Ligurians in 179. 
Having vowed to build a temple to Fortuna Equestris, he 
dismantled the temple of Juno Lacinia in Bruttium of its marble 
slabs. This theft became known and he was compelled to 
restore them, though they were never put back in their places. 
Subsequently he lost his reason and hanged himself. 

Marcus Fulvius Flaccus, grandnephew of the first Quintus, 
lived in the times of the Gracchi, of whom he was a strong 
supporter. After the death of Tiberius Gracchus (133 b.c.) 
he was appointed in his place one of the commission of three 
for the distribution of the land. He was suspected of having 
had a hand m the sudden death of the younger Scipio (129), 
but there was no direct evidence against him. When consul 
in 125, he proposed to confer the Roman citizenship on all the 
allies, and to allow even those who had not acquired it the right 
of appeal to the popular assembly against penal judgments. 
This proposal, though for the time successfully opposed by the 
senate, eventually led to the Social War. The attack made upon 
the Massilians (who were allies of Rome) by the Salluvii (Salyes) 
afforded a convenient excuse for sending Flaccus out of Rome. 
After his return in triumph, he was again sent away (122), this time 
with Gaius Gracchus to Carthage to found a colony, but did not 
remain absent long. In 121 the disputes between the optima tes 
and the party of Gracchus culminated in open hostilities, 
during which Flaccus was killed, together with Gracchus and a 
number of his supporters. It is generally agreed that Flaccus was 
perfectly honest in his support of the Gracchan reforms, but his 
hot-headedness did more harm than good to the cause, Cicero 
{BruiuSy 28) speaks of him as an orator of moderate powers, but 
a diligent student. 

See Livy, Epit. 59-61 ; Val. Max. ix. 5. i ; Veil. Pat. ii. 6 ; 
Appian, Bell, Civ . i. 18. 21, 24-26; Plutarch, C. Gracchus, 10 13 ; 
also A. H. J. Greenidge, Htst^ of Rome (1904)) and authorities quoted 
under Gracchus. 

FLACH, GEOFROI JACQUES (1846- ), French jurist and 

historian, was bom at Strassburg, Alsace, on the i6th of February 
1846, of a family known at least as early as the i6th century, when 
Sigismond Flach was the first professor of law at Strassburg 
University. G. J. Flach studied classics and law at Strassburg, 
and in 1869 took his degree of doctor of law. In his theses as 
well as in his early writings — such as De la subrogation reeUf, 
La Bonorum possessing and Sur la duree des effeis de la mtnonie 
(i87o)—he endeavoured to explain the problems of laws by 
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means of history, an idea which was new to France at that time. 
The Franco-German War engaged Flach’s activities in other 
directions, and he spent two years (described in his Strasbourg 
apres le bombardement, 1873) at work on the rebuilding of the 
library and the museum, which had been destroyed by Prussian 
shells. When the time came for him to choose between Germany 
and France, he settled definitely in Paris, where he completed 
his scientific training at the ficole des Chartes and the ficole des 
Ilautes fitudes. Having acted for some time as secretary to 
Jules Senard, ex-president of the Constituent Assembly, he 
published an original paper on artistic copyright, but as soon as 
possible resumed the history of law. In 1879 he became assistant 
to the jurist Edouard Laboulaye at the College de France, and 
succeeded him in 1884 in the chair of comparative legislation. 
Since 1877 he had been professor of comparative law at the free 
school of the political sciences. To qualify himself for these 
two positions he had to study the most diverse civilizations, 
including those of the East and Far East {e.g. Hungary, Russia 
and Japan) and even the antiquities of Babylonia and other 
Asiatic countries. Some of his lectures have been published, 
particularly those concerning Ireland : Ilistotre du regime 
agraire de Vlrlande (1883) ; Considerations sur Vhtsiotre politique 
de Vlrlande (i88s): and Jonathan Swift, son action politique 
en Irlande (1886). 

His chief efforts, however, were concentrated on the history 
of ancient French law. A celebrated lawsuit in Alsace, pleaded 
by his friend and compatriot Tgnace Chauffour, aroused his 
interest by reviving the (|uestion of the origin of the feudal 
laws, and gradually led him to study the formation of those 
laws and the early growth of the feudal system. His great work, 
Les Origtnes de Vancienne France, produced slowly. In the 
first volume, Z.c Regime seigneurial (1886), he depicts the triumph 
of individualism and anarchy, showing how, after Charlemagne’s 
great but sterile efforts to restore the Roman principle of 
sovereignty, the great landowners gradually monopolized the 
various functions m the state ; how society modelled on antiquity 
disappeared ; and how the only living organisms were vassalage 
and clientship. The second volume, Les Origines communales, la 
Modahie et la chevalerie (1893), deals with the reconstruction of 
society on new bases which took place in the loth and 11th 
centuries. It explains how the Gallo-Roman villa gave place to 
the village, with its fortified castle, the residence of the lord ; 
how new towns were formed by the side of old, some of which 
disappeared ; how the townspeople united in corporations ; and 
how the communal bond proved to be a powerful instrument 
of cohesion. At the same time it traces the birth of feudalism 
from the germs of the Gallo-Roman personal comitatus ; and 
shows how the bond that united the different parties was the 
contract of the fief ; and how, after a slow growth of three 
centuries, feudalism was definitely organized in the 12th century. 
In 1904 appeared the third volume. La Renaissance de Vetat, 
in which the author describes the efforts of the Capetian kings 
to reconstruct the power of the Frankish kings over the whole 
of Gaul ; and goes on to show how the clergy, the heirs of the 
imperial tradition, encouraged this ambition ; how the great lords 
of the kingdom (the “ princes,” as Flach calls them), whether as 
allies or foes, pursued the same end ; and how, before the close 
of the 1 2th century, the Capetian kin^s were in possession of 
the organs and the means of action which were to render them 
so powerful and bring about the early downfall of feudalism. 

In these three volumes, which appeared at long intervals, 
the author’s theories are not always in complete harmony, nor 
are they always presented in a very luminous or coherent manner, 
but they are marked by originality and vigour. Flach gave 
them a solid basis by the wide range of his researches, utilizing 
charters and cartularies (published and unpublished), chronicles, 
lives of saints, and even those dangerous guides, the chansons 
de geste. He owed little to the historians of feudalism who knew 
what feudalism was, but not how it came about. He pursued the 
same method in his VOi igine de Vhahitatum et des lieux hahites 
en France (1899), in which he discusses some of the theories 
circulated by A. MciUen in Germany and by Arbois de Jubain- 
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ville in France. Following in the footsteps of the jurist F. C. 
von Savigny, Flach studied the teaching of law in the middle 
ages and the Renaissance, and produced Cujas, les glossateurs 
et les Bartohstes (1883), and Ftudes critiques sur Vhtstoire du 
droit romain au moyen age, avec textes inedits (1890). 

FLACIUS (Ger. Flach, Slav. Vlakich), MATTHIAS (1520- 
1575), surnamed Illyricus, Lutheran reformer, was bom at 
Albona, in Illyria, on the 3rd of March 1520. Losing his father 
in childhood, he was in early years self-educated, and made 
himself able to profit by the instructions of the humanist, 
Raptista Egnatius in Venice. At the age of seventeen he 
decided to join a monastic order, with a view to sacred learning. 
His intention was diverted by his uncle, Baldo Lupetino, pro- 
vincial of the Franciscans, in sympathy with the Reformation, 
who induced him to enter on a university career, from 1539, 
at Basel, Tubingen and Wittenberg. Here he was welcomed 
(1541) by Melanchthon, being well introduced from Tubingen, 
and here he came under the decisive influence of Luther. In 
1544 he was appointed professor of Hebrew' at Wittenberg. 
He married in the autumn of 1545, Luther taking part in the 
festivities. He took his master’s degree on the 24th of February 
1546, ranking first among the graduates. Soon he was prominent 
in the theological discussions of the time, opposing strenuously 
the “ Augsburg Interim,” and the compromise of Melanchthon 
known as the ‘‘ Leipzig Interim ” (see Adiaphorists). Melan- 
chthon wrote of him with venom as a renegade (“ aluimus in sinu 
serpentem ”), and Wittenberg became too hot for him. He 
removed to Magdeburg (Nov. 9, 1551), where his feud with 
Melanchthon was patched up. On the 17th of May 1557 he was 
appointed professor of New Testament theology at Jena ; but 
was soon involved in controversy with Stngcl, his colleague, on 
the synergistic question (relating to the function of the will in 
conversion). Affirming the natural inability of man, he un- 
wittingly fell into expressions consonant with the Manichaean 
view of sin, as not an accident of human nature, but involved in 
its substance, since the Ftill. Resisting ecclesiastic«al censure, 
he left Jena (Feb. 1562) to found an academy at Regensburg. 
The project was not successful, and in OctolxT 1566 he accepted 
a call from the Lutheran community at Antwerp. Thence he 
was driven (Feb. 1567) by the exigencies of war, and betook 
himself to Frankfort, w'here the authorities set their faces 
against him. He proceeded to Strassburg, w'as well received 
by the superintendent Marbach, and hoped he had found an 
asylum. But here also his religious views stood in his w'ay ; 
the authorities eventually ordering him to leave the city by May- 
day 1573. Again betaking himself to Frankfort, the prioress, 
Cathanna von Meerfcld, of the convent of White Ladies, 
harboured him and his family in despite of the authorities. 
He fell ill at the end of 1574 ; the city council ordered him to 
leave by Mayday 1575; but death released him on the nth 
of March 1575. His first wife, by whom he had twelve children, 
died in 1564 ; in the same year he remarried and had further 
issue. His son Matthias w'us professor of philosophy and 
medicine at Rostock. Of a life so tossed about the literary 
fruit was indeed remarkable. His polemics we may pass over ; 
he stands at the fountain-head of the scientific study of church 
history, and — if we except, a great exception, the work of 
Laurentius Valla — of hermeneutics also. No doubt his impelling 
motive w'as to prove popery to be built on bad history and bad 
exegesis. Whether that be so or not, the extirpation of bad 
history and bad exegesis is now’ felt to be of equal interest to 
all religionists. Hence the permanent and continuous value of 
the principles embodied in Flacius’ Caialogus testium ventatis 
(1556 ; revised edition by J. C. Dietericus, 1672) and his Clavis 
scripturae sacrae (1567), followed by his Glossa compendtarta 
in iV. Tesiamentum (1570). His characteristic formula, “ historia 
est fundamentum doctrinae,” is better understood now than 
in his own day. 

See J. B Ritter, Flnctus's Lehen u Tod (1725) ; M Twesten, M, 
FUutns Illvricus (1^44) . W Preger, M PUntt 4 S Illvricus u sttne 
Znt (1859-1861) . G Kaw’erau, m Herzog-Hauck’s Realencvklopddie 
(1899). (A Go ♦) 
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FLACOURT— FLAG 


F 4 A.C 0 UHT« ^TIENNJE i)E (i 6 o:j-i 66 o), French governor 
ol Madagascar, was born at Orleans in 1607. He was named 
governor of Madagascar by the French East India Company 
in 1648. Flacourt restored otdier among the French soldiers, 
who had mutinied^ but in his dealings mth the natives he was 
less sucoessXul^ and their mtriguos and attacks kept him in 
continual harassment during aJJ his term of office. In 1655 lie 
returned to France. Not long after he was appointed director 
general of the company ; but having again returned to Mada- 
gascar, ho wafi drowned on his voyage hoi»e on the loth of June 
1660. He is the author of a Uistoire de la grande isle Madagascar 
(ist edition 165S, ^nd edition j66i). 

See A- JVIalotet, £/, dc Flacourt^ ou les orig\na> de la colonisation 
franfaisc d yfadagascar (Pans, 1898). 

FLAG (or Flagge/’ a common Teutonic word in this sense, 
but a^iparently first recorded in Ei\gUs]i), a piece of bunting 
or similar materiuh admitting of various shapes and colours, 
aad waved in the wind from a staff or cord for use in display 
as a standttjxl, ensign or signal. The w’ord may simply be derived 
onomatopoeically, or transferred from tjie botanical “ flag ; 
or an original meaning of a piece of cloth may be connected 
with the j 5th-century English ^^flage, '^meaning a liabvN garment; 
the verb to flag,’’ i.e, druoj)^ may have originated in the idea 
of a pendulous piece of bunting, or may be connected with tlie 
0 . Fr, flaguir^ to become flaccid. It is probable that almost as 
soon as men began to collect together for common purposes 
some kind of conspicuous object was used, as the symbol of the 
common sentiment, for the rallying point of the common force, 
lu military expeditions, where any degree of organization and 
discipline prevailed, objects of su^ a kind would be necessary 
to mark out the lines and stations of encampment, and to keep 
in order <thc different bands when marching or m battle. In 
addition, it cannot be doubted that flags or their equivalents 
have often served, by reminding men of past resolves, past deeds 
and past heroes, to arouse to enthusiasm those sentiments of 
esprit de carps, of family pride and honour, of personal devotion, 
patriotism or religion, upon which, as well as upon good leader- 
ship, discipline and numerical force, ;5uccess in warfare depends. 

History ^' — Among the remains of the people which has left 
the earliest traces of civilization, the reairds of the forms of 
objects used a^s ensigns are frequently to be found. From their 
carvings and paintmgs, supplemented by ancient writers, it 
ajipcars that several companies of the Egyptian army had 
their own particular standards. These were formed of such 
objects os, there is reason to believe, were associated in the 
minds oi the men with feelings of awe and devotion. Sacred 
anknale, boats, emblems or Hgures, a tablet bearing u king’s 
name, fan and feather-shaped symbols, w^ere raised on the end 
of a staff as standards, and the office of bearing tliem was looked 
upon as one of peculiar privilege and honour (fig. i). Somewhat 
similar seem to have been the customs of the Assyrians and 
Jews. Among the sculptures unearthed by Layatxl and others 
at Ninovch, only two different designs havo been noticed for 
standards : one is of a figure drawing a bow and standing on 
a runnuig bull, the otl>er of two bulls running in opposite direc- 
tions (fig- 2). These may rescrnlile the emlderas of war and 
peace which were attached to the yoke of Darius’s chariot, 
lliey are borne upon and attached to rhari<ns ; and this method 
of boaring such objects was the custom also of the Persians, 
and {irevarled during the middle ages. Tlial the custxim survived 
to a comparatively moderu period is proved from the fact that 
the Guns/' wliich are the standards ” of tlic artillery, have 
from time immemorial l>een entitled to all the parade honours 
prescribed by the usages of war fur tiie flag, that is, the symbol 
of authority. In days aimparatively recent there was a “ flag 
gun,” usually the heaviest piece, which emblemized authority 
and served also as tlie gun of <Iirection ” in the few concerted 
movements then attempted. No representations of Egyptian 
or Assyrian naval standards have been found, but the sails of 
were embroidered and ornamented with devices, another 
custom which survived into the middle ages. 

In both Egyptian and Assyrian examples, the staff bearing the 


emblem is frequently ornamented immediately below with 
flag-like streamers. Rabbinical writers have assigned the 
different dc\ ices of the different Jewish tribes, luit the authen- 
ticity of their testimony is extremely doubtful. Banners, 
standards and ensigns arc frequently mentioned in the Bible, 
" Every man of the children of Israel shall pitch by his standard, 



Fig. I.— Egyptian Standards. 


with the lenfitigin of their iather's hcmsc ” (Num. ii. 2). Who 
b slw that kioketh forth as the Bcworaing, fair as the moon, clear 
as the sun, terrible as an anny with ijanners ? (Cant. vL 
10* See also Num. ii lo, jc. 14^* Ps. xx. 5, lx. 4 ; Cant. ii. 4 ; 
Is. T. 36, X. 18, hx. 19 ; Jer. hr. 

The Rersiaiis bore Jin eagle fijoed to the enri of a lance, and the 
sun, as their divwiity, was ^so represented upon thear staadamds, 
winch appear t» have been formiad of seme kind of textile, and 
were guarded with the gricatest jiedousy by the bravest men of 



Fio. 2.*— Assynan Standards, 


the army. The Carian soldier who slew Cyrus, the brother of 
Artaxer.xes, was allowed the honour of carrying a golden cock 
at the head of the army, it being the custom of the Carians to 
wear that bird as a crest on their helmets. The North American 
Indians carried poles fledged with feathers from the wings of 
eagles, and similar customs seem to have prevailed among other 
semi-savage peoples. 

The Greeks bore a piece of armour upon a spear 5 n early 
times ; afterwards the several cities bore sacred emblems or 
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bettors 'throsen for .their pairtitiilar '^associfttion&-4he Athenians 
the ohve and the lovd^ tSte Cocmthwis a fthe Ti^ebans 

A sphins:, in mcnioiy (of (^adipixs^ the McaMmaas their imdal 
and the il^ethiemaaxans JL A piinpte ditet>s •was placed on 
the^aBd iof (a &poar as tilie sigaial to adiwvce. Tine ihicttiiis ca/rcied 
a sttaadasd seprcsmtis^ a cantoa:<)ed serpent, whde the det^on 
mtis )the oiiiiitiLry ^ moaoiy poOi|)k 2 s— of dhe'Chmese, Daemns 
and Batntloiuuis autadMi^ othem— uuiKd yms pnirijahiy first luaed by 
4be KuMuons as Ittie of fcacfaarian aoicxilBaries {:£ee ig. 3 ). 



FiCt. 3. — J^omaa SlAodsuids, 


The question of the sigm mijiiarta of thsc Homans is a wide 
and very important one, having direct bearing on the history 
'of herali^y, and nn tlie ongin of natiomJ, hunily and personal 
deviCG&. With tbm the custom was reduced to system. Each 
century, or at least each maniple/^ says Mey/ick, '^had \t% 
pcoper standard and staadard-beiirei:/' In tlie oarly days of the 
republic a handful of hay wa^ borne on a pole, wlvence probaliy 
came the name manipnlus (Lat. 9?ianuSy a hand). The forms 
of standards in later times were very various ; sometimes a 
cross piece of w^xwi was placed at the end of a spear and sur» 
mount«d by the figure of a haad in sfiver, b(^w xmind or o\ al 
discs, with figures of Mars or Minerva, «r in later times portraits 
of emperors or eminent generak {fig. 3), i%iTres of animals^ 
as the wolf, horse, bear and others, were borne, and it was not 
till a later period that the eagle became the special standard 
of the legion. According to Pliny, it ^vas Gaius Marius who, m 
his second consulship, ordained that the Roman legions should 
only have the eagle for their standard ; for before that time 
the eagle marched foremost with four others — wolves, minoUurs, 
horses and bears— each one in its proper order. Not nwiy years 
passed before the eagle akme began to be advanced in battle, 
and the rest were left behind in the camp. But Planus rejected 
them altogether, and since this ut is observed tliat scarcely is 
there a camp of a legion wintered at any tune without having 
a pair of eagles.’^ 

The vexilliiifi, which was the cavalry flag, is described by 
Livy as a square piece of cloth fastened to a piece of wood fixed 
crosswise to the end of a spear, somewhat resembling the medieval 
gonfalon. Examples of these vexilla are to be seen on various 
Roman coins and medals, on the sculptured columns of Trajan 
and Antoninus, and on the arch of Titus. The Inbanun, which 
was the imperial standard of later emperors, resembled in shape 
lOAd fixing the vexiUunu It was of purple silk richly embroidered 
H^th gold, and sometimes vra% not suspended as the vexillum 
from a horizoatal crossbivr, but displayed as our modern flags, 
tfiat is to say, by die attachnaent of one of its sides to a staff. 
After ConytaiUine, the kibarum bore the monogram of Christ 
i# A). It is supposed tliat the small scarf, which in medieval 
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days was often attachtd rto the pastoral staff or crock of a bishop, 
was derived from the labarum of the first Ghjistiaa eropetor, 
Cm&lsxitmt the Gneat. The JUunan s 4 andacds wnie guided 
wifih rofigiious in the temples at ILome and tlie 

Tovetiei&ce of tliis peopie ior their was in ptopoxlion to 

their superiority U) other ootious in oil that tends to success in 
war. H wuh mjl miusnoi for a genecal to -order & standard to be 
ca^t info the raoi^ks the .eiumy^ to acid zeal to tb^ pnspt of 
.his snkiiers by eaiCkUng tlvena to recover whai ito them was perhaps 
the most sacred thing the earth possessed. The Roman soldier 
swore by his cncign. 

Although in learlier times drapeiy was occa^janally used for 
standards, and was often appendai as ormwoent -to those of 
other matenal, it was prohabl}" not until the naiddk ages that 
it became the special material of military and otlirr ensigns ; 
and perhaps not until the pBactice of heraldry had ’attained to 
definite nomenclature and laws decs any tiling appear which is in 
the modem ijense a flag. 

Early flags were aknosi purely of a religions character. In 
Bede’s description of the iatarview between the heathen king 
dithelberht and the lk)man miasioamy Augustiic, 1he followers 
of the latter are said to have borne banrmrs on which silver 
crosses were displayed. The national banner of England for 
centuries — the cross of St George — was « one ; in 

fact the aid of «iiigwn seems ever io have fip«a aanigiit to gi\ e 
sanctity to national flags, and the origin of many can be traced 
to a sacred hanMer, as is notably the case with the •riflamme 
of France and fhc of iUonmark. Of the fetter tlie 

legend Tu-as King Wsiidamar of Denmark, leading his troops 
to battle agaiast the enaaiy in 1219, saw at a critical moment 
a cross in the "sky. This was at once taken as an answ’er to his 
prayers, and an assurance of celestial aid. It was forthwith 
adopted as the Danish flag and railed t!he “ 1>ajmebTog,^ the 
of X>eamarL Apart iroai all legend, this flag un- 
doubtedly riateg Aom the 15111 contuiy^ and the Danish flag is 
thepdfoce the oldest now in existence. 

The ancient kings of France bore the blue hood of St Hartin 
upon tbeir standards. Ibe Chape de St Martin was otigmaSy 
in tbe keepiiig of thKnionfe»nf the abbey cd Marmoutier, and the 
aright tu J^die iJtm blue into botUc with them was ckiimed 
the cminta of Anjou* ^vis Ixire tfiis banner agaloat Alaric 
40 50;^ for victory waa pcoKU^cd him by a verse of tiic Psalms 
which thedftoir were chanting when hit envoy entered the church 
of St Mortia at Ibuiu* tdnuiernagne iough^ under it at the battle 
of Narbcaane, and it fiwquentiy lud the Irench to vktory. At 
what praciae period tlie orifiamme^ which was origiaalR' silnply 
tbe bonoBT of the tal>hey of St Deals, supplanted the Chape de 
St Msutin ns the sacr^ banner of all Franca is not known. 
Probably^ however, it gradually became ilis natianal flag after 
the kings of FxanGe hod transferred the seat of government^ to 
Poris^ wliore the great local sauit, St Denis, was held in high 
honour, and the banner hang o^ er the tomb of tlie s^unt in die 
abbey chmcb* Tiic king of France himself was one of the vassals 
of the abbey of St Dcuks for the fief of the Vexin, aud it was in his 
quality ot oountof Vexin that Louis VX,,k Crus, bore this Ixiimer 
from the abbey to Ixittle, in 1x04, He k credited with lw^ ing 
boon the fir^ Frctidi king to Iw e taken tlie banner to w ar. and 
it appeared for the lost time on the field of fight at Agincourt 
in 1^15. The ac'counts also of its appearance vary considerably. 
Gualhuune Gwart, in hL Clirmtcle says - 
“ Orjfia«i)e est uno baam^e 

Dc cendal \oiijoi.int cl simple 
S^Lns portrartvire d’aiitrc 

It \yould, therefore, soena to ha\'e been a plain scarlet flag; whilst 
an English authority states the celestial aurifiamb, so by the 
Frencli admired, was but of one colour, a square redde banner.” 
Hie Clir^mque de Flainhes describes it as having three points 
with tassels of green silk attached. The banner of William tbe 
Conqueror was sent to him by the pope, and the early English 
kii^s fought under the Imnners of Edward the Gmfessor and 
St Edmund ; while the blended crosses of St George, St Andrew 
and St Patrick still form the national ensign of the united 
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kingdoms of England, Scotland and Ireland, whose patron 
saints they severally were. 

The Bayeux tapestry, commemorating the Norman conquest 
of England, contains abundant representations of the flags of 
the period borne upon the lances of the knights of William’s 
army. They appear small in size, and pointed, frequently 
indented into three points and bearing pales, crosses and roundels. 
One, a Saxon pennon, is triangular, and roundly indented into 
four points ; one banner is of segmental shape and rayed, and 




Fig. 4. — Pennons and Standards from the Bayeux Tapestry. 


bears the figure of a bird, which has been supposed to represent 
the raven of the war-flag of the Scandinavian Vikings (fig. 4). 
In all, thirty-seven pennons borne on lances by various knights 
are represented in the Bayeux tapestr}", and of these twenty-eight 
have triple points, whilst others have two, four or five. The 
devices on these pennons are very varied and distinctive, although 
the date is prior to the period in which heraldry became definitely 
established. In fact, the flags and their charges are probably 
not really significant of the people bearing them ; for, even 
admitting that personal devices were used at the time, the 
figures may have been placed without studied intention, and 
so give the general figure only of such flags as happened to have 
come under the obser\'ation of the artists. The figures are 
probably rather ornamental and symbolic than strictly heraldic, 
— that is, personal devices, for the same insignia do not appear 
on the shields of the several bearers. The dragon standard 
which he is known to have borne is placed near Harold ; but 
similar figures appear on the shields of Norman warriors, which 
fact has induced a writer in the Journal of the Archaeological 
Association (vol. xiii. p. 113) to suppose that on the spears of 
the Saxons they represent only trophies torn from the shields 
of the Normans, and that they are not ensigns at all. Standards 
in form much resembling these dragons appear on the Arch of 
Titus and the Trajan column as the standards of barbarians. 

At the battle of the Standard in 1138 the English standard 
was formed of the mast of a ship, having a silver pyx at the 
top and bearing three sacred banners, dedicated severally to 
St Peter, St John of Beverley and St Wilfrid of Ripon, the 
whole being fastened to a wheeled vehicle. Representations 
of three-pointed, cross-bearing pennons are found on seals of 
as early date as the Norman era, and the warriors in the first 
crusade bore three-pointed pennons. It is possible that the 
three points with the three roundels and cross, which so often 
appear on thpe banners, have some reference to the faith of 
the bearers m the Trinity and in the Crucifixion, for in con- 
temporary representations of Christ’s resurrection and descent 
into hell he bears a three-pointed banner with cross above. 
The triple indentation so common on the flags of this period has 
bceii supposed to be the origin of one of the honourable ordinaries 


—the pile. The ** pile,** it may be explained, is in the fortii df n. 
wedge, and unless otherwise specified in the blazon, occupies, 
the central portion of the escutcheon, issuing from the middle 
chief. It may, however, issue from any other extremity of the 
shield, and there may be more than one. More secular characters 
were, however, not uncommon. In 1244 Henry III. gave order 
for a “ dragon to be made in fashion of a standard of red silk 
sparkling all over with fine gold, the tongue of which should be 
made to resemble burning fire and appear to be continually 
moving, and the eyes of sapphires or other suitable stones.” 
The Stege of Carlaverock, an Anglo-Norman poem of the 14th 
century, describes the heraldic bearings on the banners of the 
knights at the siege of that fortress. Of the king himself the 
writer says : — 

** En sa banni^re trois luparte 

De or fin estoicnt mis en rouge ; " 

and he goes on to describe the kingly characteristics these may 
be supposed to symbolize. A MS. in the British Museum (one 
of Sir Christopher Barker’s heraldic collection, Harl. 4632) 
gives drawings of the standards of English kings from Edward 
III. to Henry VIII., which are roughly but artistically 
coloured. 

The principal varieties of flags borne during the middle 
ages were the pennon, the banner and the standard. The 
“ guydhommes ” or “ guidons,” ‘‘ banderolls,” “ pennoncclls,” 
“ streamers ” or pendants, may be considered as minor varieties^ 
The pennon (fig. 5, B) was a purely personal ensign, sometimes 
pointed, but more generally forked or .swallow-tailed at the 
end. It was essentially the flag of the knight simple, as apart 
from the knight banneret, borne by him on his lance, charged 
with his personal armorial bearings so displayed that they 
stood in true position when he couched his lance for action^ 
A MS. of the i6th century (Harl. 2358) in the British Museum, 
which gives minute particulars as to the size, shape and bearings 
of the standards, banners, pennons, guydhommes, pcnnoncells, 
&c., says “ a pennon must be two yards and a half long, made 
round at the end, and contcyneth the armes of the owner,” 
and warns that from a standard or streamer a man may flee 
but not from his banner or pennon bearing his arms.” 

A pennoncell (or penselle) was a diminutive pennon carried 
by the esquires. Flags of this character were largely used on 



Fig. 5. — A, Labarum from medallion of Constantino ; B, Medieval 
Pennon ; C, Medieval Banner ; D, Standard of Henry V., 

any special occasion of ceremony, and more particularly at state 
funerals. For instance, we find XTT. doz. pensellcs ” amongst 
the items that figured at the funeral of the duke of Norfolk in 
1554, and in the description of the lord mayor’s procession in the 
following year we read of ij goodly pennes (state barges) deckt 
with flages and stremers, and a m (1000) penselles.” Amongst 
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the items that ran the total cost of the funeral of Oliver Cromwell 
up to an enormous sum of money, we find mention of thirty dozen 
of pennoncells a foot long and costing twenty shillings a dozen, 
and twenty dozen of the same kind of flags at twelve shillings a 
dozen. 

The banner was, in the earlier days of chivalry, a square flag, 
though at a later date it is often found greater in length than m 
depth, precisely as is the case in the ordinary national flags of 
to-day. In some very early examples it is found considerably 
longer in the depth on the staff than in its outward projection 
from the staff. The banner was charged in a manner exactly 
similar to the shield of the owner, and it was borne by knights 
banneret and all above them in rank. As a rough guide it may 
be taken that the banner of an emperor was 6 ft. square ; of a 
king, 5 ft. ; of a prince or duke, 4 ft. ; of a marquis, earl, viscount 
or baron, 3 ft. square. As the function of the banner was to 
display the armorial bearings of the dignitary who had the 
right to carry it, it is evident that the square form was the most 
convenient and akin to the shield of primal heraldry. In fact, 
flags were originally heraldic emblems, though in modern devices 
the strict laws of heraldry have often been departed from. 

The rank of knights bannerets was higher than that of ordinary 
knights, and they could be created on the field of battle only. 
To create a knight banneret, the king or commander-in-chief 
in person tore off the fly of the pennon on the lance of the knight, 
thus turning it roughly into the square flag or banner, and so 
making the knight a banneret. The date in which this dignity 
originated is uncertain, but it was probably about the period of 
Edward I. John Chandos is said to have been made a banneret 
by the Black Prince and the king of Castile at Najara on the 3rd 
of April 1367 ; John of Copeland was made a banneret in the 
reign of Edward III., he having taken prisoner David Bruce, the 
Scottish king, at the battle of Durham. In more modern times 
Captain John Smith, of Lord Bernard Stuart’s troop of the 
King’s Guards, who saved the royal banner from the parlia- 
mentary troops at Edgehill, was made a knight banneret by 
Charles I. From this time the custom of creating knights 
banneret ceased until it was revived by George 11 . after Dettingen 
in 1743, when the dignity was again conferred. It is true, however, 
that, when in 1763 Sir William Erskine presented to George III. 
sixteen stands of colours captured by his regiment [now the 
15th (king’s) Hussars] at Emsdorf, he was raised to tlie dignity 
of knight banneret, but as the ceremony was not performed on 
the field of battle, the creation was considered irregular, and his 
possession of the rank was not generally recognized. 

The banner was therefore not only a personal ensign, but it 
also denoted that he who bore it was the leader of a military 
force, large or small according to his degree or estate. It was, 
in fact, the battle flag of the leader who controlled the particular 
force that followed it into the fight. Every baron who in time 
of war had furnished the proper number of men to his liege was 
entitled to charge with his arms the banner which they followed. 
There could indeed be at present found no better representative 
of the medieval banner ” than what we now term the royal 
standard ” ; it is essentially the personal battle flag of the king of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. It and other 
royal and imperial standards have now become ‘‘ standards,” 
inasmuch as they are to-day used for display in the same fashion, 
and for the same purposes as was the ” standard ” of old. The 
“ gonfalon ” or “ gonfannon ” was a battle flag differing from 
the ordinary banner in that it was not attached to the pole but 
hung from it crosswise, and was not always square in shape 
but serrated, so that the lower edge formed streamers. The 
gonfalon was in action borne close to the person of the commander- 
in-chief and denoted his position. In certain of the Italian 
cities chief magistrates had the privilege of bearing a gonfalon, 
and for this reason were known as “ gonfaloniere.” 

The standard (fig. 5, D) was a flag of noble size, long, tapering 
towards the fly (the fly ” is that portion of the flag farther 
from the pole, the “ hoist ” the portion of the flag attached to 
the pole), the edges of the flag fringed or bordered, and with 
the ends split and rounded off. The shape was not, however, by 
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any means uniform during the middle ages nor were there any 
definite rules as to its charges. It varied in size according to 
the rank of the owner. The Tudor MS. mentioned above says 
of the royal standard of that time — “ the Standard to be sett 
before the king’s pavilion or tente, and not to be borne in 
battayle ; to be in length eleven yards.” A MS. of the time 
of Henry VII. gives the following dimensions for standards : 
” The King’s had a len^^th of eight yards ; that of a duke, seven ; 
a marquis, six and a half ; an earl, six ; a viscount, five and a 
half ; a baron, five ; a knight banneret, four and a half ; and 
a knight four yards.” The standard was, in fact, from its size, 
and as its very name implies, not meant to be earned into action, 
as was the banner, hut to denote the actual position of its pos- 
sessor on occasions of state ceremonial, or on the tilting ground, 
and to denote the actual place occupied hy him and his following 
when the hosts were assembled in camp preparatory for battle. 
It was essentially a flag denoting position, whereas the banner 
was the rallying point of its follow'crs in the actual field. Its 
uses are now fulfilled, as far as royalties are concerned, by the 
“ banner ” which has now become the “ royal standard,” and 
which floats over the palace where the king is in residence, is 
hoisted at the saluting jicint when he reviews his troops, and is 
broken from the mainmast of any ship in his navy the moment 
that his foot treads its deck. The essential condition of the 
standard was that it should always have the cross of St. George 
conspicuous in the innermost part of the hoist immediately con- 
tiguous to the staff ; the remainder of the flag w'as then divided 
fessc-wisc by two or more stripes of colours exactly as the 
heraldic ordinary ” termed “ fesse ” crosses the shield horizon- 
tally. The colours used as stripes, as also those used in the fringe 
or bordering of the standard, w^ere those which prev’ailcd in the 
arms of the bearer or were those of his liverv\ The standard 
here depicted (fig. 5, D) is that of Henry V. ; the colours w’hite 
and blue, a white antelope standing between two red roses, and 
m the interspaces more red roses. To quote again from the 
Harleian MS. above mentioned : ” Ever)" standard and guidon 
to have in the chief the cross of wSt George, the beast or crest with 
his devyce and word, and to be slitt at the end.” The motto 
indeed usually figured on most standards, though occasionally 
it was missing. An excellent type of the old standard is that 
of the earls of Percy, which bore the blue lion, the crescent, 
and the fetterlock — all badges of the family —whilst, as tokens 
of matrimonial alliances with the families of Poynings, Brv’an 
and Fitzpayne, a silv-er key, a bugle-horn and a falchion w’ere 
respectively displayed. There was also the historic Percy motto, 
Esperance en Dteu, No one, whatsoever his rank, could possess 
more than one banner, since it displayed his heraldic arms, which 
were unchangeable. A single individual, howev er, might possess 
two or three standards since this flag displayed badges that he 
could multiply at discretion, and a motto that he could at any 
time change. For example, the standards of Henr)- VII., mostly 
green and w"hite -the colours of the Tudor hv^erv" — had in one 
” a red firye dragon,” in another a donne kowe,” in a third 
“a silver greyhound and two red roses.” The standard was 
always borne by an eminent person, and that of Henry" V. at 
Agincourt is supposed to have been earned upon a car that 
preceded the king. At Nelson’s funeral his banner and standard 
were borne in the procession, and around his coffin were the 
banderolls — square, bannerhke flags bearing the various arms 
of his family lineage. Nelson's standard bore his motto, Palmam 
qui vieruit ferat, but, in lieu of the cross of St George, it bore the 
union of the crosses of St George, St Andrew- and St Patrick, 
the medieval England having expanded into the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland. Again, at the funeral of the duke 
of Wellington we find amongst the flags his personal banner 
and standard, and ten banderolls of the duke’s pedigree and 
descent. 

The guidon, a name deriv-ed from the Fr. Cuyd-homme, was 
somewhat similar to the standard, but without the cross of St 
George, rounded at the end, less elongated and altogether less 
ornate. It was borne by a leader of horse, and according to a 
medieval writer ” must be two and a half yards or three yards 
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long, and therein shall no armes he put, but only the man’s 
crest, cognisance, and devyce." 

I'he streamer, so called in Tudor days but now better known 
as the pennant or pendant, \\as a long, tapering flag, which it was 
direct^ ‘‘ shall stand in the top of a ship or in the forecastle, 
and therein be put no armes, but the man’s cognisance or dcvjxe, 
and may be of length twenty, thirty, forty or sixty yards, and 
is slitt as well as a guidon or standard.” Amongst the fittings 
of the ship that took Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, to France in 
the re^gn of Henry VH. was a “ grete stremour for the shippc 
xl yardes in length viij yardes in brede.” In the hoist was 
grete here holding a raggid staffe,” and the rest of the fly 
** powdrid full of raggi<l staves.” 

National FLAOh, — BrtUsh, The royal standard of England 
was, when it was hoisted on the Tower on the ist of January 
iSoi, thus heraldically described : — “ Quarterly ; first and 
fourth, gules, three lions passant gardant, in pale, or, for England;, 
second, or^ a lion rampant, gules, within a double tressurc flor>^' 
counter flory of the last, for Scotland ; third, a/airc, a harp or, 
stringed argent, for Ireland.” The present standard connects 
in direct descent from the arms of the ('onqueror. These were 
two leopards passant on a red field, and remained the same 
until the reign of Henry 11 ., when lions were substituted for 
leopards, and a third added. The next change that took place 
wa^ in the reign of Edward III. when the royal arms w'ere for 
the first time quartered ; fleurs-de-lis in the first and fourth 
quartcrs> and the three lions of England in the second and third. 
The fleurs-de-lis were assumed in token of the monarch’s claim 
to the throne of France. In the “ coats ” of Edward III. and 
the two monarchy that succeeded him, the fleurs-de-lis were 
powdered over a blue ground, but under Ilcnry V. the fleurs-de^hs 
were reduced in number to three, and the “ coat ” so devised 
remained the same until the death of Queen Elizabeth. The hon 
of Scotland and the IrEh harp were added to the flag on the 
accession of James I., and the flag then had the French and 
English arms quartered m the first and fourth quarters, the hon 
of Scotland, red on a yellow ground, in the second quarter, and 
the harp of Ireland, gold on a blue ground, m the third quarter. 
With the exception of the period of the ' Commonwealth, to 
which reference will be made later, the flag remained' thus until 
tlie accession of William III., who m^pose'd upon the ' Stuart 
standard a central shield carrying the anns of Nassau. Queen 
Anne made further alterations,; the first and fourth quarterjrwere 
subdivided, the three lions of England' beipg in one half , the lion of 
Scotland in the other. The fleurs-de-lis were in the second quarter; 
the Irish harp in the third. Under'Georgc I. and George 11 , 
the first, second and third quarters remained the same, the arms 
of Hanover being placed in the fourth quarter, and this continued 
to be the royal standard until l8oi, when the standard was- re- 
arranged as first described with the addition of the Hanoverian 
arras displayed on a shield in the centre. On the accession of 
Queen Victoria, the Hanoverian arms were removed, and the 
flag remained asot to-day exists. It is wmrthy of note, however, 
tliat in the royal standard of King Edward VII. whith' hangs in 
the chapel of St George at Windsor, the or^dinary “winged 
woman ” form of the harp in the Irish third quartering is Altered 
to a harp of the old Irish pattern. At King Edward’s accession 
this banner replaced that Of Queen Victoria which for sixty-^tw'o 
y ears had hung in this, the chapel of the otder Of the Garter. 

Up to the time of the Stuarts it had been the custom of 
the lord high admiral or person in command of the fleet to -fly 
the royal standard as deputy' of the sovereign. “When royalty 
ceased to be, a new fl^ was devised by the council of state for 
the /Commonw'ealth, Which comprised the “ arms of England 
and Ireland m two several escutcheons in a red flag within a 
compartment.” In other words, it was a red flag containing 
two shields, the one bearing tlie cross of St George, red on a white 
ground, the other the harp, gold on a blue ground, and round the 
shields wa» a wreath of palm and shamrock leaves. One of these | 
flags is still 111 existence at Chatham dockyard, >Vhere it is kept ! 
in a ^\0Qdcn chest which was Uken out of a Spanish galleon at I 
Vigo by .\dmira) Sir George Ro6ke in 1704. ^ When Cromwell 


became protector the commonwealth of Englarid, ^Scbtlaird 
^and Ireland, he devised for himself a personal standard. This 
had the cross of St George in' the* first and fourth quarters, the 
cross of St Andrew, a white saltire on a blue ground,/ in the 
second, and the Irish harp in the third. His own arms-44a Jion 
on a black Shield— were imposed the centre /of tlie flag. No 
one but royalty has a right to fly the royal standard, and though 
it is constantly seen* flying for -purposes* of decoration its use is 
irregular. There has, however, always been one exception, 
namely,' that the lord high admiral when in executive command 
of a fleet has always been entitled to fly the royal standard. 
Tor example. Lord Howard flew it from the mainmast 6f'the 
“ Ark Royal ” when he • defeated the Spanish Armada ; the 
duke of Buckingham flew it as* lord high admiral in the reign 
of Charles I., and the duke of York fought under it when* he 
commanded during* the* Dutch Wars. 

The national flag of the British empire is the Union Jack, 
in which are combined in union the crosses bf St George, St 
Andresv and St Patrick. St George had long been a patron 
saint of England, and his banner, argent, - a cross gules, its 
national ensign. St Andrew in the same way was the patron 
saint 6f Scotland, and his banner, azure, a saltire argent, the 
natiouAl ensign of Scotland. 'On the union of the tv\o crowns 
James 1 . issued a' proclamation ordammg that “ henceforth all 
our subjects of this Ide and Kmgdonv of Greater Britain and 
the members thereof, shall bear in their main-top the red cross 
commonly called St George’s cross, and the white cross commonly 
called St Andrew’s cross,* joined together according to a form 
made by our heralds, and seAt“by us* to our admiral to be pub- 
lished to our said subjects ; and in their fore- top our subjects 
of south Britain shall wear the red* cross only,=as they werc wont, 
and our subjects of nofth Britain in their* foTC^^top,' the white 
cross only as they were -accustomed.” This was th'e first -Union 
Jack, as it is' generally termed,* though strictly the name of the 
flag is tlie “ Great Union,” and it is only a “-Jack ” when flown 
on the jackstafi of a ship of war. Probably the name of the 
Stuart king “Jacques,” which James I, always signed, gave 
'the name to the fla^, and then to the staff lat which it was hoisteld. 
At the deAth Of Charles L; the unionwith Scotland being cbssolved, 
'the ships of the parliament rcvcrtdd'to the simple' cross of St 
' George, but the union flag* was restored when) Cromwell became 
protector, with’ the Irish harp imposed ^pon its ctmtre. On the 
Restoration,' Charles 1 1, removed ‘the harpjond sol the original 
union flag was restored,* and con'tnnuod -as described -until the 
year 1801, •\^hen, on' the degiskttivei unkini witb Ireland,! the cross 
of StTatrierk, a saltire ^gUles, onia*. field argent/Avas incorporated 
in the union flag. To combine these* three -crosses without 
losing the distinctive features of eddh was* not easy ; each cross 
must be distinct, and' retain equally! distract its fimbriatian, or 
' bordering, ^\i/'hich denotes * the original ' ground. Tn the first 
union flag, the red cross Of St George with the whit© fimbria tion 
that represertted The original white ■ field was simply imposed 
upon the ‘White sdltire ’6f St Andrew with its blue field. To 
jilace the red saltire '6f StTatrick on -the white saltire of St 
Andrew^ would have been* to obliterate the latter, nor* would tlie 
red sMtire hare its* pH:^per horiiering denoting its^orrgiinal white 
'fiMd ; even were the r^* saltire nanjowdd in 'width the portion 
of ' the white saltire that would appear woukl not be the St 
Andrew ' saltire,* but only 'the fimteiation appertaining i to tlie 
sdltire Of St Patrick. The diflftculty'hOv** been got over by* making 
the white broader on' one side of the rdd* thanf the other. In fact, 
the contrrraity of direction' Of' the ^aems of * the ’St 1 Patrick red 
saltiTehas been' broken by its 'portions bedng* removed from the 
centre of the bbhqiie' points' that' form 'th© St Amedrew’s ^saltire. 
Thus b6th the Iri^h afid Scottish isaltires' can. be. easily distin- 
gnished ‘from one another,/ whilst the red saiftmehas its due white 
fimbriation. 

The Union 7ncik fs< the most nnpottantof alll British ensigns, 
arid ia’flowriby-Tei^resentatives'Of the empire allt the 'world over. 
It^flies'from the jackstfeff lof* every 'Tnan-of-wat in thenary. 
With the Irish harp on a bluc-^hield displayed'inthe ccnjbre, it is 
flown by the' lord-lieutenant of drelatid. When' flown i by the 
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governor^^general of India the star, and device of the order of 
the Star of India are borne in the centre. Colonial governors fly 
\t with the badge of their colony displayed in the centre. Diplo- 
Aiatic r opr esentat* VC's use it with the rpyal arms in the centre. 

As a. military flag, it is flown -over fortresses and headquarters, 

,and on all occasions of military ceremonial. Hoisted at the 
mainmast of a man-of-war it is the 11^ of an admiral of the 
ileet. 

Military flags in the sh^pe of regimental standards and colours, 
and flags used for signalling, are described elsewhere, and it will 
here be only necessary to deal with the navy and admiralty 
flags. 

The origin of the three ensigns — the red, white, and blue — 
had its genesis in the navy. In the days of huge fleets, such as 
prevailed in the Tudor and Stuart navies, there vsere, besides 
the admiral in supreme command, a vice-admiral as second in 
command, and a rear-admiral as third in command, each con- 
trolling his own particular group or squadron. These were 
designated centre, van, and rear, the centre almost invariably 
being commanded ,by the admiral, the vice-admiral taking the 
van and the rear-admiral the rear ^>quadron. In order that any 
vessel in any group could distinguish its own admiral’s ship, 
the flagships of centre, van, and rear flew respectively a plain 
red, white, 'or blue flag, and so came Into being those naval 
ranks of admiial, vice-admiral, and rear-admiral of the red, while, 
and blue which continued down to as late as 1864. As the 
admiral in supreme command flew the union at the main, there 
was no rank ot admiral of the red , and it wavS not until November 
1805 that the rank of admiral of the red was added to the navy 
as a special compliment to reward Trafalgar. About 1652, so 
that cacli individual ship m the squadron should be distinguish- 
able as well as the flagships, each vessel carried a large red, 

■white, or blue flag according as to whether she belonged to the 
centre, van, or rear, each flag , having in the left-hand uppiT 
corner a canton, as it is termed, of white bearing the St George’s 
cross. These flags were called ensigns, and it is, of course, due 
to the fact that the union witli Scotland was for the time dissolved 
that they boie only the St George’s cross. Even when the 
restoration of the Stuarts restored the stains, quo the cross of St 
Geargo still remained .alone lon the ensign, and it was not altered 
until 1707 when the bill for the Union of England and Scotland 
passed the English pairliament. In 1801, when Ireland jqmed 
the Union, the flgg, of ooursp, became as we knoW’ it to-day. All 
these three ensigns belonged to the royal navy, and conitinued 
to do so until j;8<54, 'but(as far back as 1707 ships of the mercantile 
marine were instructed . to fly the ► red enrign, As.irpnclads 
replaced the wooden vessels ,and , fleets became smaller the 
inconvenience of three nayalensjgnS'Wasmanifest, and jn 1864 
the grades of flag offi/Cien were reduced .againi to admiral, vice- 
admiral,, and- rear-ftdmntvl, ahd the navy abandoned the use 
of the red and blue en^igns^ retaining only white ensign as 
its distinctive flag. The meijcantile- marine retained tlie r,ed 
ensign which they^ were .^lr-eady using, wflilst the blue ensign 
was allotted to vessels, employed on the. public service whether 
horae>or colonial. 

The white ensign is, therefore essentially the flag of the royal 
! navy. It should not be flown anywhere or on any occasion 
except by , a ship (or shore establishment) of thn royal navy, 
with but. one exception. By a grant of , Wflliam IV, dating from 
vessels belonging to the JRpyal Yacht Sqijiadrony the chief 
of all yacht clubs, are, allowed to fly the white ensign. From 
i/891 to 1899 .^hips of the squadron flew the red ensign, as that of 
highest dignity, but as it' was also. used by merchant ships, they 
then obtained the grant of the white ensign as being ^ more 
dhtinctive. (Some few other yacht clvil>$ flew it until >1842, when 
tho' privilege was withdrawn by tin Oflmiralty, minute, .>Hy some 
. oversight the order,- avos; not .conveyed to-, the Royal, Western 
of Ireland, whose ships/flew the white ensign until- m 1857 the 
uooge was stopped. Sjnee that date the Royal Yacht; Sqviadron 
> has alone bad the /privilege. / Any >vesael of any sort, flying the 
T white- ensign, or 4>ennant^i.of theiaaayy. is committmg a. grave 
(■offence, Land .the- ehip jcan;. be boarded by any ofheer of His 
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Majesty’s service, the colours seized, the vessel reported to the 
authorities, and a penalty inflicted on the owners or captain or 
Ijoth. The. penalty incurred is £500 fine for each offence, as 
laid down in the 731:4 section of the Merchant Shipping Act 1894. 
In 1883 J.ord Annesley’s yacht, belonging to the Royal Yacht 
Squadron, was detained at the Dardanelles in consequence of 
her flying the white ensign of the royal navy which brought her 
under the category of a man-of-war, and no foreign man-of-war 
is allowed to pass the Dardanelles without first oht,iining an 
imperial trade. Since then owners belonging to the squadron 
have been warned that they must either .sail their ships through 
the straits under the red ensign common to all ships British 
owned, or obtain imperitil permission if they wish to display 
the white ensign. 

Besides the white ensign the ship of war flies a long strearrer 
from the maintopgallant masthead. This, whicli is called a 
pennant, is flown only by shjps m commission ; it is, m la<-l, 
the sign of command, and is first hoisted when a captain com- 
missions his ship. The pennant, which was really the old 
“ pennoncell,” was of three colours for the whole of its length, 
and towards the end left separate in two or tlnee tails, and so 
continued till the end of tiie great wars m 1816. Now, howe\cr, 
the pennant is a long while streamer with the St George's cuss 
in the inner portion close to the mast. Pennants have been 
carried by men-of-war from the earliest times, prior to 1053 at 
[ the yard-arm, but since that dale at the maintopgallant mast- 

I iiead. 

The blue ensign is exclusively the flag of the public servue 
other than- the royal navy, and is as well the flag of the royal 
j naval reserve. It is flown also by certain authorized vessels 
I ol the British mercantile marmc, the conditions governing this 
.privilege being that the captain and a certain specified portu n 
, of tlio officers and crew shall belong to the ranks of the roval 
naval reserve. When flown by ships belonging to British 
government offices the seal or badge of the office is displa>ed 
m the fly. For example, hired trcin^ports lly it wjtii the yellow 
anchor in the fly ; , the marine department of the Board of Trade 
( has in the fly the device of a ship under sail , the telegiaph 
branch of the post-office shows in the fly a device representing 
Father •Time with lus hour-glass shattered by lightning; the 
ordnance department dif^plays upon tlie fly. a; shield with a 
' .cannon and cannon balls upon it. Certain yapht clubs are, also 
authorized by special admiralty warrant, to fly the /blue ensign. 
Some oi these display it plain ; others show in the fly the distinc- 
tive. badge of the ejub. ConsulsTgenpral, consuls, and consular 
agents also.have a right tq;fly the blueensigU) the, distinguishing 
badge in their being tlie .royal arms. 

The red ensign the diatingU'ii^ing flag of the Brit^h merchant 
1 service, and special orders to this effect were is^sued. by Queen 
Amie in 1707, and agam by Queen Victoria in r844. The order 
of Queen Anne dmeoted that merchant vessels should fly a red 
flag “ with a Union Jack, described m a canton at. the vipper 
corner thereof .next the and this is probably the fiist 

time that tiie teiro “ Union Jack ” was officially . used. ,In some 
I cases those yacht clubs- wbrch fly the red ensign change it slightly 
from tliat flown by the merchant service/ for they are allowed 
. to display the badge of the club in, the.fly. Colonial merchant- 
men usually display the. ordinary red ensign, but, provided they 
have a warrant ofiauthorization from the admiralty, they can 
use the ensign with the badge of the colony m the fly. 

In regard to ensigns lit is. important to remember that they 
are purely maritime flags, and though the rule is mure honoured 
in]the breach than iu tlie observance, the onlyiflag that a pri\ ate 
•mdiyidual or a. corporation, has a right to.display on shoie is the 
. national/ flag, the Union Jack, in its {plain. cormition and withput 
any embkxzon|o%ent. 

There, ,arfr,.tw’0i, other: British sea flogs which are. worthy of 
brief notice. .The^e are, tlie. admiralty 1 flag and the flag of the 
xnaater .of* Trinity .iHouse. The^^dmiraUy 1kg is a plom i;cd 
I flag, with a dear anchor in 1 the centre in yellow. .In a.seii^e it is 
a nationai flag, for thei sovereign hoists u.w hen afloat in emnuno 
tioii'With the..riOoraUat3andardj and the Union, Jack. U wrr’l 
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appear to have been first used by the duke of York as lord high 
admiral, who flew it when the sovereign was afloat and had the 
royal standard flying in another ship. When a board of com- 
missioners was appointed to execute the office of lord high 
admiral this was the flag adopted, and in 1691 we find the 
admiralty, minuting the navy board, then a subordinate depart- 
ment, “ requiring and directing it to cause a fitting red silk 
flag, with the anchor and cable therein, to he provided against 
Tuesday morning next, for the barge belonging to this board.” 
In 1725, presumably as Innng more pretty and artistic, the cable 
in the device was twisted round the stock of the anchor. It 
was thus made into a “ foul anchor,” the thing of all others that 
a sailor most hates, and this despite the tac't that the first lord 
at the time, the earl of Berkeley, was himself a sailor. The 
anchor retained its unseamanlike appearance, and was not 
‘'cleared ” till 1815, and even to this day the buttons of the 
naval uniform bear a “ foul anchor.” The " anchor ” flag is 
solely the emblem of an administrative board ; it does not carry 
the executive or combatant functions which are vested in the 
royal standard, the union or an admiral’s flag, but on two 
occasions it has been made use of as an executive flag. In 1719 
the earl of Berkeley, who at the time was not only first lord 
of the admiralty, but vice-admiral of England, obtained the 
.special permission of George I. to hoist it at the main instead of 
the union flag. Again in 1869, when Mr Childers, then first 
lord, accompanied by some members of his board, went on 
board the “ Agmeourt ” he hoisted the admiralty flag and took 
command of the combined Mediterranean and Channel squadrons, 
thus superseding the flags of the two distinguished officers who 
at the time were in command of these squadrons. It is hardly 
necessary to add that throughout the navy there was a very 
distinct feeling of dissatisfaction at the innovation. When the 
admiralty flag is flown by the sovereign it is hoisted at the fore, 
his own standard being of course at the main, and the union at 
the mizzen. 

The flag of the master of the Trinity House is the red cross 
of St George on its white ground, but with an ancient ship on 
the waves m each quarter ; m the centre is a shield with a 
precisely similar device and surmounted by a lion. 

The sign of a British admiral’s command afloat is always 
the same. It is the St George’s cross. Of old it was borne 
on the main, the fore, or the mizzen, according as to whether 
the officer to whom it pertained was admiral, vice-admiral, 
or rear-admiral, but, as ironclads superseded wooden ships, 
and a single pole mast took the place of the old three masts, 
a different method of indicating rank was necessitated. To-day 
the flag of an admiral is a square one, the plain St George’s 
cross. When flown by a vice-admiral it bears a red ball on the 
white ground in the upper canton next to the staff ; if flown 
by a rear-admiral there is a red ball in both the upper and lower 
cantons. As nowadays most battleships have two masts, the 
admiral’s flag is hoisted at the one which has no masthead 
semaphore. The admiral’s flag is always a square one, but that 
of a commodore is a broad white pennant with the St George’s 
cross. If the commodore be first class the flag is plain ; if of 
the second class the flag has a red ball in the upper canton next 
to the staff. The same system of differentiating rank prevails 
m most navies, though very often a star takes the place of the ball. 
In some cases, however, the indications of rank are diffrrently 
shown. For instance, both in the Russian and Japanese ravies 
the distinction is made by a line of colour on the upper or lower 
edges of the flag. 

The flags of the British colonies are the same as those of the 
mother country, but differentiated by the badge of the colony 
being placed in the centre of the flag if it is the Union Jack, or 
in the fly if it be the blue or red ensign. Examples of these are 
shown in the Plate, where the blue ensign illustrated is that of 
New Zealand, the device of the colony being the southern cross 
in the fly. Precisely the seme flag, with a large six-pointed 
star, emblematic of the six states immediately under the union, 
forms the flag of the federated commonwealth of Australia. 
The red ensign shown is that of the Dominion of Canada, the 


device in the fly being the armorial bearings of the Dominion.^ 
As the lord-lieutenant of Ireland, as the representative of royally, 
flies the Union Jack with a harp in the centre, or the viceroy 
of India flies the same flag with, in the centre, the badge of the 
order of the Star of India, so too colonial governors or high 
commissioners fly the union flag with the arms of the colony 
they preside over on a white shield in the centre and surrounded 
by a laurel wreath. In the case of Canada the wreath, however, 
is not of laurel hut of maple, which is the special emblem of the 
Dominion. 

French . — To come to flags of other countries, nowhere have 
liistorical e\ents c.iuscd so much change in the st.indards and 
national ensigns of a country as in the case of France. The 
onflamme and the Chape de St Martin were succeeded at the 
end of the i6th century, when Henry IIL, the last of the house 
of Valois, came to the throne, by the white stxndard powdered 
with ffeurs-de-Its. This in turn gave place to the famous tricolour. 
The tricolour was introduced at the time of the Revolution, but 
the origin of this flag and its colours is a disputed question. 
Some maintain that the intention was to combine in the flag 
the blue of the Chape de St Martin, the red of the onflamme, 
and the white flag of the Bourbons. By others the colours are 
said to be those of the city of Paris. Yet again, other authorities 
assert that the flag is copied from the shield of the Orleans family 
as it appeared after Philippe £)galit6 had knocked off the fleurs- 
de-lis. The tricolour is divided vertically into three parts of equal 
width— blue, white and red, the red forming the fly, the white 
the middle, and the blue the hoist of the flag. During the flr^t 
and second empires the tricolour became the imperial standard, 
but in the centre of the white stripe was placed the eagle, whilst 
all three stripes were richly powdered over with the golden bees 
of the Napoleons. The tricolour is now the sole flag of France. 

American. — Before the Declaration of Independence the 
flags of tliose colonics which now form the United States of 
America were very various. In the early days of New England 
the Puritans objected to the red cross of St George, not from 
any disloyalty to the mother country, but from a conscientious 
objection to what they deemed an idolatrous symbol. By the 
year 1700 most of the colonies had devised badges to distinguish 
their vessels from those of England and of each other. In the 
early stages of the revolution each state adopted a flag of its 
own ; thus, that of Massachusetts bore a pine tree, South 
Carolina displayed a rattlesnake, New York had a white flag 
with a black beaver, and Rhode Island a white flag with a blue 
anchor upon it. Even after the Declaration of Independence, 
and the introduction of the stars and stripes, the latter under- 
went many changes in the manner of their arrangement before 
taking the position at present established. In 1775 a committee 
was appointed to consider the question of a single flag for the 
thirteen states. It recommended that the union be retained 
in the upper comer next to the staff, the remainder of the field 
of the flag to be of thirteen horizontally disposed stripes, alter- 
nately red and white. This flag, curiously enough, was precisely 
the same as the flag of the old Honourable East India Company. 
On the T4th of June 1777 congress resolved “that the flag 
of the United States be thirteen stripes, alternate red and 
white j that the Union be thirteen stars, white in a blue field, 
representing a new constellation.” This was the origin of the 
national flag, but at first, as the number of the stripes were 
unequal, the flag very often varied, sometimes having seven 
white and six red stripes, and at other times seven red and six 
white, and it was not for some considerable time that it was 
authoritatively laid down that the latter arrangement was the 
one to be adopted. It has also been held that the stars and 
stripes of the American national flag, as well as the eagle, were 
suggested by the crest and arms of the Washington family. 
The latter supposition is absurd, for the Washington crest was a 
raven. The Washington arms were a white shield having two 
horizontal red bars, and above these a row of three red stars. 
This might, by a stretch of imagination, be supposed to have 
inspired the original idea of the flag which was that each state 
in the U’rion should be represented in the national flag by a star 
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and stripe. Naturally other states coming into the Union 
expected the same privilege. After Vermont m 1790 and 
Kentucky in 1792 had entered the Union, the stars and stripes 
were changed in number from thirteen to fifteen. Later on other 
states joined, and soon the flag came to consist of twenty stars 
and stripes. It was, however, found objectionable to be con- 
stantly altering the national flag, and in tho year 1818 it was 
determined to go back to the original thhteen stripes, hut to 
place a star for each state in the blue union canton in the top 
corner of the flag next the staff. Thus the stars always show the 
exact number of states that arc in the Union, v.hilst the stripes 
denote the original number of the states that formed the union * 
The presidential flag of the president of the United States h 
an eagle on a blue field, bearing on its breast a shield displaying 
stripes, and above the national motto E plunbiis umatiy and a 
design of the stars of the original thirteen states of the union. 

Other Countries. — The most general and important of the 
various national flags arc figured in the Plate. In the top line 
representing Great Britain are shown the royal standard, the 
Union Jack (tlic national flag), the white ensign of the royal 
navy, the blue ensign of government service, and the red ensign 
of the commercial marine, colonial flags being shown in the case 
of the two latter ensigns. The two Japanese flags shown are the 
man-of-war ensign — a rising sun, generally known as the sun- 
burst — and the flag of the mercantile marine, in which the red ball 
IS used without the rays and placed in the centre of the white 
field. The imperial standard of Japan is a golden chr^'santhemuin 
on a red field. It is essential that the chrysanthemum should 
invariably have sixteen petals. Heraldry in Japan is of a simpler 
character than that of Europe, and is practically limited to the 
employment of “ Mon,” which correspond very nearly to the 
“ crests ” of European heraldr)\ The great families of Japan 
possess at least one, and in many cases even three, “ Mon.” 
The imperial family use two, the one Kihu no ^0 Mon (the august 
chrysanthemum crest) and Km no go Mon (the august Kin 
crest). The first represents the sixteen-pctallcd chrysanthemum, 
and, although the use of the chrysanthemum flower as a badge 
is not necessarily confined to the imperial family, they alone 
have the right to use the sixteen-petalled form. If used by any 
other family, or society or corporation, it must be with a number 
of petals less or more than sixteen. The second imperial “ Mon ” 
is composed of three loaves and three flower spikes of the Kiri 
{Paulownia tmpeiialts). This, however, is not displayed as an 
oflicial emblem, that being reserved for the chr^^santhemum. 
The Kiri is used for more private purposes. For example, the 
chrysanthemum figures in the imperial standard, and the Kin 
“ Mon adorns the harness of the emperor’s hordes. It is ver> 
probable that the chrysanthemum cicst did nut originally repre- 
sent the chr>'santhemum flower at all but the sun with sixteen 
rays, and it will be noticed that in the “ sun-burst ” flag the 
sun’s rays arc sixteen in number. The use of the number sixteen 
IS probably tiaccablc to Chinese geomantic ideas. 

The German imperial navy and mercantile* marine flags are next 
depicted. Ihe “ non cioss " in the navv flag is that ot the reiitonic 
Older, and dates lioin the close ot the 12th contun Foi li\e 
C(‘ntiines black and white have been the Ilohenzollern colours, 
and the fiist verse of the German war song, Ich bin cm Pteusse, 
runs — 

“ I am a l^nissian ! Know' ye not my banner ^ 

Beloro me floats my flag of black and white I 
My latheis died for fieedoin, 'twas then manner, 

So say these colours floating in your sight ” 

The mercantile marine tiicoloiir of black, white and red is em- 
l)lLinatic ot tlie joining ol the Hohenzollcrii black and white wuth 
the red and white, whicli was tin* envSign of the Hanseatic Leauue 
This flag came into being when the North German Contederacy 
was established (November 2«5th, 18O7) at the close of the Austrd- 
l^russian W.ir. 

The Geiman imperial standard has the iron cross with its wdiite 
border displayed on a yellow field, diapered over in e.ach of the four 
quarters with three black eagles and a crown In the centre of the 
cross IS a shield bearing the arms of Prussia surmounted by a crown, 

^ a-dmivssion of Oklahoma as a state in 1007 the number of 

stars became 40, arranged from the top m horizontal rows thus : 

,8, 7, 8, 7, 8. 8:^46 


and surrounded by a collar of the Order of the Black Ea^e. In the 
lour arms of the crown are the legend (^ott tmt tins /Sjo The United 
States flag an<l the tncolour of France have already been fully dealt 
with, and in both countries the one flag is common to both men-oF 
war and ships of the mercantile marine. 

The next depicted are the imperial navy and the mercantile 
marine flags of the A u.stro- Hungarian empire In the latter the 
introduction of the green half stripe denotes the combination of the 
Austrian red, white and red with the Huiiganan red, white and 
gieen The shields with which the flag is charged contain respectively 
the arms of Austria and of Hungary The former shield only is 
borne on the man-of-war ensign, and displays the lieraldic device of 
the ancient dukes of Austria, which dates back to the year 1191. 
Ihc Austrian imperial standard has, on a yellow ground, the black 
double-headed eagle, on tlu. breast and wings of which are imposed 
shields bearing the arms of the provinces of the empiie The flag 
IS bordered all round, the border being composed of C(jual-sided 
triangles with their apices alternately mvvards and outwards, those 
with their apices pointing inwards being alternately yellow and 
white, the others alternately scarl(*t and black 

Tile green, white and red Italian tricolour was adopted m 1805, 
w'hcn Napoleon I formed Italy into one kingdom It was adopted 
again m 1848 by tlu* Nationalists of the peninsula, accepted by the 
king of Sardinia, and, charged by liirn with the arms of Savoy, it 
became the flag of a united Italy. Ihe man-of-war flag is precisely 
similar to that ot the mercantile marine, except that m the case of 
the former tlu* shield of Sav'oy is siirmoimted b^ a crown The royal 
standard is a blue flag In the centre is a black eagle crowned and 
displacing on its breast the arms of Savoy, the whole surrounded 
b\ the collar of the Most Sacred Anniinziata, the third in rank of all 
Eiiio])ean orders In each comer of the flag is the royal crown 

For Poitugal the flag is one of the few national flags that are parti- 
colour(‘d It IS lialf blue, half white, v\ith, in the centre, the arms of 
Portugal surnumnted by the royal crown, and it is the same lioth 
in the mercantile maiine and m the Portugucsi nav'y The royal 
staiidartl of Portugal is an all-red flag chaigcd m the centre with the 
royal arms, as shown m the national flag 

In the S])anish ensigns red and vcllow are the prevailing colours, 
tind hcic again the arrangement diffiTs from that generally used. 
The navy flag has a ccUow central stiijic, with red abov'e and below*. 
To be correct the yellow* should be hall the width of the flag, and each 
of the red stupes a quarter ot the width of the flag The central 
yellow* stripe is charged in the hoist v\ith an escutcheon containing 
the arms of Castile and Leon, and surmounted by the roval crow'n 
la the mercantile flag the )eilow* centre is vMthout the escutcheon, 
and is one-third of tlu* entire dejitli ot the flag, the remaining thirds 
bi*ing divided into equal stnjies of red and >ellow’, the yt*llow above 
in the upper pait of the flag, the red in the lower Of all royal 
standard^ that of Spam is the most elaborate, for it contains quarter- 
ings ol the Sji.inish roval escutcheon, manv ot the bearings being as 
much an anachionism as if tlu roval arms ol England weit- lo-day 
to be cpiartered with ihv ff cut -dc -I is In all, the quaitenngs displaced 
are those ot Leon, Castile, .-^lagon, Su'ily, \ustria, Burgundv, 
Flandeis, Antwerp, Biabant, Portugal and FYance The flag is 
Usually dejucted as conij-iosed cntntlv ot the «juarlenngs We 
believe, how< ver, that it is moie coiicctlv a puiple flag in the centre 
ot which tilt (piartermgs aie displavt'd on an o\al shield surmounted 
bv’ a crown and encnclcd by the collai ol the ordci ol the Cxolden 
Fleece 

'Ihc flag of the Russian mercantile maniie is a hoiizontal tricolour 
ol white, blue and retl Originallv*. it was a liitalour of blue, white 
and red, and it is said that the idea ot irs coloiumg was taken by 
Peter the Great v\hc‘n leaining '^hipDiulding m Hcdland, for as the 
flag then stood it was simplv the Hutch en*'ign revii-scd l.ater, to 
make it more distinctive, tlie blue and white stripes changed places, 
leaving the tricolour as it stands lo-dav The flag ot the Russian 
navv IS the blue saltire ol St Andiew on a wiiite ground St Andrew 
is the juition saint of Russia, fiom whence tlu emblem Tho imptiia! 
standard is ot a character akin to that ot .\»istiia . the ground is 
\elluw, and the centic bears the imperial double-headed eagle, a 
Ondge that dates back to 1472, vsluii Ivaii the Great mariicd a 
mece ol Constantine Palaeologus and assumi'd tlu* aims ot the Greek 
empiie On the breast ot the eagk is an cscuicluon charged with 
the emblem ot St Gc*orge and tin* Hragon on a red ground, and this 
is surroundc^d bv the collar ot the oidei ol St \ndrew On the splaved 
>Mngs ot the eagle arc small shields bearing the aims ot the v’anous 
prov'lncc*s of the empire 

The Rumanian flag is a blue, vellow and rod tncolour, the stripes 
v’crtical, with the blue strijn* forming the flv* The Servian flag is a 
horizontal tricolour, the top stupe u'd. the middle blue and the lower 
white When these tricolours are flovcTi as royal stand.iuN the royal 
aims are displayed on the ccmtral stupe The fl.ag oi ^amtc*negr6 is 
a horizontal tncolour, the top stripe red, the centie blue, the lower- 
most white The Bulgarian flag is a similai tncolour, vchitc, green 
and red, the white stripe uppermost, but when flown as a war ensign 
tht‘rc is a canton m the upper comer ot the hoist m which is a golden 
lion on a red giouiid 

The flags ot all tlie three Scandinavian kingdoms are somewhat 
Similar in design That of Denmark the Dannebrog, has licen already 
alluded to, and it is shown in our ib 'tration as flownn by the Danish 
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navy. Th^ mercantile marine flag is precisely similar, Init rectangular 
instead of being swallow-tailM. The Swedish flag is a ytJllow cross 
on a blue ground Wtion flown from a man-of-war it is locked as 
in the Danish, but the longer arm of the cross is not cut off but 
pointed, thus making it a three-pointed flag as illustrated For the 
mercantile marine the flag is rectangul.ir When Norway separattnl 
from Denmark in 1814, the first flag was red with a white cross on it, 
and the arms of Nonvay in the iipj'>er corner of the hoist, but as this 
■ was found to resemble too closely the Danish flag, a blue cross 
with a w'hite border was substituted for the red cross. This, it will 
be seen, is the Danish flag with a blue cross imposed upon the 
white one. For a man*ol-w‘ar the flag ivS precisely similar to that of 
Sweden in shape ; that 1-. to say, converted from the rectangular 
into the three-pointed ilesign While Swt*<len and Norway remained 
nnit'^d the flag of each rcmame<l distinct, but each bore in the top 
canton of tlie hoist a union device, being the combination ot the 
Norwegian and Swedish national colours and crosses. In each ol the 
three above nationalities the flag use<l for a royal standard is the 
man-of-w’ar flag with the royal arms imposed on the centre of the 
cross 

The Belgian tricolour is vertical, the stripes being blacJc next the 
hoist, vellow in the centre and red in the fly. That Of the Nether- 
lands IS a honzontal tricolour, red above, white m the centie and 
blue below In both countries the sanu* flag is common to both nnw 
and mercantile marine, but when the flag is used as a royal standrir<l 
the royal arms are displayed in the central stripe The black, 
yellow and red of the Belgian flag are the colours of the duchv of 
Brabant, and were adopted m 1831 when the monarchy ^^as founded 
The original Dutch colours adopted when Holland declare<l its 
independence were orange, w'hite and blue, tfio colours of the house 
of Orange , and w’hen and how the orange became red is not quite clear, 
though ]f was certainly pnor to 1643 

The blue and white which form the colouring of the Greek flag 
shown in our illustration are the colours of the house of Bavaria, 
and were adopted m 1812, w-hen Prince Otho of Bavana was electeil 
to the throne of Greece Ihe stripes are nine in number- five blue 
and four white- with, m the upper comer of the hoist, a canton I 
bearing a white cross on a blue ground The flag for the loyal naiw j 
IS similar to that flown by the mercantile maiine, wuth the exception 
that it has the addition of a golden cromi m the centre of the cro^s. 
llie royal standard is a blue flag with a white cro«;s, on the cci>(ro 
nt wdnch the royal arms are imposed The cross is exaetK' similai | 
to that in the Danish flag, that is to sav, the arms of the cross are j 
not of etpial Fngth, the shorter end being m the hoist of the flag 

The very simple flag of Switzerland is one ol great antiquity, for 
it was tlie* emblem of the nation as far back as and probably | 

considerably earlier Tn addition to the national flag of the Swiss \ 
confederation, each canton has Us own cantonal colouis In ea^h j 
rase the flag has its stripes disposed horizontally' Basel, for instance, I 
IS half black, half white ; Benie, half black, half led ; Glams, red, j 
l)lack and white, tv.c , Nc 

The Turkish crescenf moon and star wore the device adopted bv ' 
Mahomet II when he captured Constantinople in 1453 Oiigmallv | 
they w’en* the symbol of Diana, the patroness of Byzantium, and ' 
were adopted by the Ottomans as a triumph, for tluyv had ahvays 
been the special emblem of ('onstantinopD, and even now’ in Moscow 
and clscw'herf the crescent emblem and the cross may be seen 
combined in Kussian churches, the crescent badge, of course, mdirat- 
mg the Byzantine origin ot the Russian church The symbol ongin- 
ated at the time of the siege of Constantinople by Phiii]> the father t 
of Alexander the Great, when a night attempt of the bc«!icgerc to 
imdennine the w-alls w’as betrayed by the light of a crescent moon, 
and m acknowdedgment of their escape the Byzantines laiscd a 
statue to Diana, and made her badge the symbol of the city Both 
the man-of-war and mercantile marine flags are the same, but the 
impenal standard of the sultan is scarlet, and bears in its centre 
the device of the reigning sovereign This device is known as the 
“ Tnghra,” and consists of the name of the sultan, the title of khan, 
and the epithet nl-MuzafJar Dattnti, which mearts “ the ever vic- 
torious " The ongin of the “ Tughra " is that the sultan Murad I , 
who was not of scholarly parts, signed a treaty liy wetting his open 
hand wuth mk, and pressing it on the paper, the first, second and 
third fingers making smears close together, the thumb and fourth 
finger leaving marks apart Within tfic marks thus made tlio 
senbes wrote in the name of Murad, his title, and the epithet above 
quoted The “ Tnghra " dates from the latter part of the 14th 
centurs'. The smaller characters in the " Tughra change, of course, 
on the accession of every fresh sovereign, but the leading form of the 
device always remamB the same, namely, rounded lines to the loft 
denotmg the thumb, Ime.s to the right denoting where the little 
finger made impression, and three upright lines indicating the other 
fingers. 

The Mahommedan states tributary to Turkey also display the 
crescent and star. Morocco, Muscat and other Arab states where 
they use an ensign display a red flag, that of the Zanzibar protectorate 
having the British union in the centre of the red field. 

The Persian flag is white with a border, green on the upjier-edge 
ofitho flag and m the fly, and Ced in the hoist and on the lower edge 
On 'the white ground are the lion and sun. 

Tho flag of Siam is a white elephafit on< a red ground. That of' 


Korea, a wliite flag wflth, in the centre, a ball, half red, half blue, 
the colours being curiously mterniixed, the whole Ixuug pieciscly 
as if two large commas of equal size, one rod and the othei blut^ 
were united to form a complete circle. 

The Chinese flag is a yellow one, bearing On it the emblem of the 
dragon devouring tho sun As at present iiyed, it a square flag,, 
but an eaiiier version was a tnangular iigUt-angk'd fl.'vg, hoisted with 
file nght-angle m the base of the hoist. The mercliant flag is red 
with a yellow ball in the centre. 

Among the South American republics the Biazihan flag is peculiar 
inasmuch as it is the only national flag wdiich carries a motto. 

Mexico flics precisely the tHime tricoloui as Italy, but plain m 
the case of the merchant ensign, and cliarged on the ceniial stupe 
with the Mexican aims (as illustrated) when flowm as a man-of-war 
ensign. 

The Argentine flag is as illustrated flown bv the nav’V, but, when 
used by the mercantile manncy tiic sun emblazoned on the central 
vchite stripe is omitted, the flag otherwise being piecis< \\ the same. 

The \"ene2uclan flag show n is also that of the navy 'Phe flag of the 
mcicantile marine is the same, but the shield Pitanng the arms ot 
the shite is not introduced into the yellow top stupe m the corner 
near the hoist, as m the naval flag, 

The Chilean ensign illustrated is used alike by nieii-ol-war and 
vessels m the mercantile maime, but, when flown as the standard ot 
the president, the Chilean arms and supporleis placed jn the 
centre of the flag. 

The plain rod, white, red in vertical stupes, is the flag of the - 
c.intilc maime of Peru, and becomes tlie na\al ensign when cliatg^d 
on the central strqie with the Peuivnan arms as ^hown in our illus- 
tration In fact, m nearly cv'try cas(» with the South American 
republics, the oidinarv murcanhk* marine flag bi'tomes that of the 
war navy bv tho addition ot the national aims, am I in some eases u 
used in the same way as a jiresiclcntial flag. 

Ill ncail> every case tlu' flags of the lessi^r Aiuc-tican lepublics 
are tncolonrs, and m a very great many of them th^ flags aie by no 
means such combinations as would mevet viith the approval ot Euro- 
pean iieralds. All flag devising sliouid be in accordance with 
h< laldic laws, anrl one of the must impQit.int ot tht>s( is that coloui 
should not be placed on colour, nor metal on mr f.d, yei]o\\ in blazo'iry 
being the eqmvMlent of gold and white ot silwr Heni e, projxily 
d ‘Vised tricolours are such as, for example, tlios<* ot I'rance, where 
the red and blue are divided by wlnto, or Belgiinn, win rc the Mack 
and red are divided bv yellow On the otlici haml, tlu )cllow', blue, 
red ot Venezuela is heraldically an abomuiation 

Manujacturc and Miscellaneous Uses. — Flags, the nianufartnro 
of whi<h is quite a large industry; arc almost invaiiably made 
from bunting, a very light, tough and durable woolKm material. 
The reguliition bunting as used in the navy is made in 9 in 
widths, and the flag classes in size according to the number of 
breadths of bunting of w^hich it is composed. The great centre 
of the manufacture of as far as the royal navy is concerned, 
]s the dockyard at Chatham. Ensigns and Jacks arc made in 
different sizes ; the largest ensign made is 33 ft long by 16 J ft. 
in width ; the largest Jack issued is 24 ft. long and 12 ft wide 

The dimensions of a flag according to heraldry^ should be 
either square or ill the proportion of two to one, and it is this 
latter dimenshin that is used in the navy and generally. 

Signalling flags are dealt with elsewhere (sec Sic.nal), and here 
it will only be necessary to tnake brief allusion to some inter- 
national customs with regard to the use of flags to indicate 
certain purposes. For long a 'blood-red flag has always been 
used as a symbol of mutiny or of ‘revolution. The black flag 
was in days gone by the .symbol of th^ pirate ; to-day, in the only 
case m which it survives, it is flown after an execution to indicate 
that the requirements of the law have been duly carried out. 
All over the world a yellow’ flag Is the signal of infection^ illness. 
A ship hoists it to' denote that there are some on board suffering 
from yellow fever, cholera oh some such infectious malady, and 
it remains hoisted until she has received quarantine. This flag 
IS also hoisted On quarantine sUtions. The white flag is univers- 
ally used as a flag of truce. 

At the sea striking of the flag denotes surrender. When the 
flag of one country is placed over that of another the victory of 
the former is denoted, hence in time of peace it w^mid 'be an 
insult to hoist the flag of one friendly nation above that of Another. 
If such were done by mistake, say in dressing ship ” for instoce, 
an apology would have to be made. This custom of hoisting 
the flag of the vanquished beneath that of the victor is of com- 
paratively modern date, as up to about a century ago the siglt of 
victory was to trail the enemy’s flag over the taffrail iathe water*. 
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Each national flag must be flown from its own flag.'stafT, and this 
is often \secn when the allied forces of two or more powers arc 
in joint occupation of a town or territory. To denote honour 
and respect a flag is “ dipped.’^ Ships at sea salute each oUicr 
by “ dipping the flag, that is to say, by running it smartly 
down from the masthead, and then as quickly replacing it. 
When troops parade before the sovereign the regimental flags 
are lowered as they salute him, A flag flying half-mast high is 
the universal symbol of mourning. When, a ship has to make 
the signal of distress, this is dona l^y hoisting the national ensign 
reversed, that is to say, upside down. If it is wished to accentuate 
the imminence of the danger it is done by making the flag into a 

weft,” that is, by knotting it in the middle. This means of 
showing distress at sea is of very anaemt usage, for in naval 
works written as far back as the reign of James I. w'e find the 
“ weft ** mentioned as a method of showing distress. 

We have already alluded to the Union Jack as used for denoting 
nationality, and as a flag of command, but it also serves manv 
other puq:)0^es. Eor instance, if a court-martial is being held 
on boaid any ship the Union Jack is displayed while the court 
is sitting, Its hoisting being accompanied by the firing of a gun. 
In a fleet in company the ship that has the guard for the day 
flies it. With a white border it forms the signal for a pilot, and 
in this case is known as a Pilot Jack. In all combinations of 
signalling flags which denote a ship’s name the Union Jack 
forms a unit. Lastly, it figures as the pall of cvciy sailor or 
soldier of the empire who receives naval or military honours 
at his funeral. 

Bibliography — See Flaf^s : Some Account of their History and 
h) A. MacGeorge (1881); National Banner, 'I heir Jhstotv 
and Cnn^tnutwn, by W. Blind (i8g2) (one of a series of Heraldic 
liacts, 1850-1892, Br. Museum Libiaiy, .\o b. 9; this 

]).irnpblet gives the design ot the riationcU banners of St Geoigc, 
St Andrew and St Patnek, and illiistiatcs and tells the story ot the 
coinjKisition of the three flags into the great union flag, cohimonls 
KnoNMia^theUiiion Jack) , Out ThrtrOngin^Use andTraditunn., 

by Rear-Admiral S. Eaidlev-Wilmot (1001), an excellent tnatiM, 
liistoncal and narrative, on all the flags ol the British empire , A 
History of the iAag of the United Statts (Boston, 1872), by (». H. 
i^reble ; U lags of the World : Thar Ilistviv, Blazonry and A ssoitations, 
])y Edward Hulme, FES , FS A (1897), a most complete mono- 
graph on the subject, ilhisliated with a \ ery complete sciics of plates , 
Admiralty Book of Flags of all Nations, punted for li M Stationery 
0II1CC, 1889, kc})t ii]) to dale by the publication pcnodicalU ol Etrata, 
ollicially issued under an admiially covering letter , Flags of Mari- 
time Nations, prepared by the Bureau of Eipupment department of 
the na\y, pimtcd by authority (Washington, 1S99). The last t^^() 
works have no letterpress beyond titles, but contain, to scele, 
delineations of all the flags at present used officially by all nations 
Between the two there are no discrepancies, and the delineation 
of a flag taken fioin either may be assumed as absolutely coiitrt 
Both are respectively the guides for flag construction m the ro\al 
navy and the United States navy. (II. L. S ) 

FLAGELLANTS (from Lat. flagcllare, to whip), in religion, 
the name given to those who scourge themselves, or are scourged, 
by way of discipline or penance. Voluntary flagellation, as a 
form of exalted devotion, occurs in almost all religions. Accord- 
ing to Herodotus (ii. 40. 61), it was the custom of the ancient 
Egyptians to beat themselves during the annual festival in 
honour of their goddess Isis. In Sparta children were flogged 
before the altar of Artemis Orthia till the blood flowed (Plutarch, 
Iiisiii, Traced. 40). At Alea, in tlie Peloponnese, women were 
flogged in the temple of Dionysus (Pausanias, Arcad. 23), The 
priests of Cybele^ or anh'tgalli, submitted to the discipline in the 
temple of the goddess (Plutarch, Adv. Coloi. p. 1127; Apuk, 
Metam, viii. 173). At the Roman LupercaJia women were 
flbgged by the celebrants to avert sterility or as a purificatory 
ceremony (W. Mannhardt, MytlioL Forsch., Strassburg, 1884, 
p. 72 seq.). 

Ritual flagellation existed among the Jews, and, according 
to Buxtorf {Synagoga judxiica, Basel, 1603), was one of the 
ceremonies of the day of the Great Pardon. In the Christian 
church flagellation was originally a punishment, and was 
practised not only by parents and schoolmasters, but also by 
bishops^ who thus corrected offending priests and monks (St 
Atlgustine, Ef; /jp ad MdrcdL ; cf. Cone, Agd,> 506, can. ii.). 


Gradually, however, voluntary flagellation appeared ui the 
Ubn pvemtentiales as a very efficaciouh means of penance. In 
the nth century this new form of devotion was extolled by some 
of the most ardent reformers in the monastic houses of the west, 
bu(h as Abbot Popon of Stavelot, St Dominic Loricatus (so 
called from his practice of wearing next hi^ skin an iron lonca, 
or cuirass of thongs), and especially ( ardinal Pietro Damiani. 
Damiani advocated the substitution of flagellation for the rccita^ 
tion of the penitential psalms, and drew up a scale according 
to which. 1000 strokes \v< rc eijuivalent to ten psalms, and 15,000 
to the whole psalter. The majority of these reformers exemplified 
their preaching in their own persons, and St Dominic gained 
great renown by inflicting upon himself 300,000 strokes in six 
clays. The custom of collects e flagellation was intrcxluced into 
the monastic houses, the ceremony taking place e\er>’ Friday 
after confession. 

I'he early Franciscans flagellated themselves with character- 
istic rigour, and it is no matter of surprise to find the Franciscan, 
St Anthony of Padua, preaching the pnn^es of this means of 
penance. It is incorrect, however, to suppose that St Anthony 
took any part in the creation of the flagellant fiaternities, which 
^^ere the result of spontaneous popular movements, and later 
than the great Franciscan preacher ; v\hile Ranicri, a monk of 
Perugia, to whom the foundation of these strange communities 
has been attributed, was merely the leader of the flagellant 
brothcihuud 111 that region. About 1259 these fraternities v\ere 
distributed over the greater part of northern Italy. The con- 
tagion spread v’ery rapidly, extending as far as the Rhine jiro- 
vmcc8, and, across Germany, into Bohemia. Day and night, 
long pioccssicms of all classes and ages, lieaded by priests cariy mg 
cro-sscs .and banners, perambulated the streets m double file, 
reciting prayers and drawing the blood from their bodies with 
Icatliern lliongs. The m.igistraies m some of the Italian towns, 
and espcciall} Ubertu PallaN iciiio at Milan, expelled the flagellants 
with thieats, and for a time the sect disappeared. The disorders 
of the 14th century, however, the numerous cartlicjuakes, and 
the Black Death, which had spread over the greater part of 
luirope, prodiK ed a condition of ferment and mystic fever v^hich 
VV.1S very favourable to a rcci udcscence of morbid forms of 
dcw'otion. , The flagellants leappeareil, and made the state ot 
religious trouble in Germany, provoked by the struggle betwwn 
the papacy and Louis of Bavana, subserve their cause. In the 
spring of 1349 bands of flagellants, perhaps from Ilungart , 
began their propaganda m tho south of Gcimany. Faeli band 
w.is under the command of a leader, who was assisted b\ two 
lieutenants ; and obedience to the leader was enjoined upon 
every member on entering the brotherl'iood. The flagellants 
paid for their owm personal maiiUt nance, but were allowed 
to accept board and lodging, if offered. The penance lasted 
33i days* during whicL they flogged themselves with thongs 
fitted with four iron points. Thc> read letters which they said 
had fallen fiom heaven, and which threatened the earth with 
terrible punishments if men refused to adopt the mode of penance 
taught by the flagellants. On several occasions they incited 
the populations of the towns through which thev passed against 
the Jews, and also against the monks who opposed their propa- 
ganda. Hany towms shut their gates upon them : but, in spite 
of discouragement, they spread from Poland to the Rhine, and 
penetrated as far as Holland and Flanders. Finally, a band 
of 100 marched from Basel to Avignon to the court of Pope 
Clement VI., who, in spite of the sympathy shown them by 
several of his cardinals, condemned the sect as constituting a 
menace to the priesthood. On the 20th of October 1349 Clement 
published a bull commanding the bishops and inquisitors to 
sUunp out the growing heresv, and in pursuance of the pope's 
orders numbers of the sectaries perished at the stake or m the 
cells of the inejuisitors and the episcopal justices. In 1389 the 
leader of a flagellant band in Italy called the hiafichi was burned 
by order of the pope, and his following dispersed. In 1417, 
however, the Spanish Dominican St Vincent Ferrer p|eadccl 
the cause of the flagdlants with great warmth at the council 
of Constance, and elicited a sev ere reply from John Gerson 
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(Eptsiola ad ViticenUum), who declared that the flagellants were 
showing a tendency to slight the sacramental confession and 
penance^ were refusing to perform the cultus of the martyrs 
venerated by the church, and were even alleging their own 
superiority to the martyrs. 

The justice of Gerson's protect was borne out by events. 
In Germany, in 1414, there ^vas a recrudescence of the epidemic 
of flagellation, which then became a clearly-formulated heresy. 
A certain Conrad Schmidt placed himself at the head of a com- 
munity of Thuringian flagellants, who took the name of Brethren 
of the Cross. Schmidt gave himself out as the incarnation of 
Enoch, and prophesied the approaching fall of the Church of 
Rome, the overthrow' of the ancient sacraments, and the triumph 
of flagellation as the only road to salvation. Numbers of 
Beghards joined the Brethren of the Cross, and the two sects 
were confounded in the rigorous persecution conducted in 
Germany by the inquisitor Eylard Schoncvcld, who almost 
annihilated the flagellants. This mode of devotion, however, 
held its ground among the lower ranks of Catholic piety. In 
the i6th century it subsisted in Italy, Spam and southern France. 
Henr}' III. of France met with it in Provence, and attempted to 
acclimatize it at Paris, where he formed bands divided into 
various orders, each distinguished by a different colour. The 
king and his courtiers joined in the processions in the garb of 
penitents, and scourged themselves w'ith ostentation. The 
king’s encouragement seemed at first to point to a successful 
revival of flagellation ; but the practice disappeared along with 
the other forms of devotion that had sprung up at the time of 
the league, and Henry III.’s successor suppressed the Pans 
brotherhood. Flagellation was occasionally practised as a 
means of salvation by certain Janscnist convulsionarics in the 
1 8th century, and also, towards the end of the i8th century', 
by a little Jansenist sect known as the Fareinists, founded by 
the brothers Bonjour, cures of Fareins, near Trevoux (Am). 
In 1820 a band of flagellants appeared during a procession at 
Lisbon ; and in the Latin countries, at the season of great 
festivals, one may still see brotherhoods of penitents flagellating 
themselves before the assembled faithful. 

For an account of fiaRcllation in antiquity seo S, Reinach, CulteSy 
mythes et religions (vol. 1 pp. 173-183, i9o6),w'hich contains a biblio- 
graphy of the subject For a bibhogiaphy of the practice in medieval 
times, see M Rohneht, Bibhographische Bcitrage zur Gesch. dcr 
Geissler " in Bnegers Zeitschrift fur Kirchengeschichte ^ 3I3- (P* A.) 

FLAGELLATA, the name given to the Protozoa whose 
dominant phase is a flagcllula,” or cell-body provided with 
one, few or rarely many long actively vibratile, cytoplasmic 
processes. Nutrition is variable .-^(1) “ Holozoic ” ; food 
Uiken in by ingestion, by amoeboid action cither unspccialized 
or at one or more w’ell-dcfined oral spots, or through an aperture 
(mouth) ; (2) “ Saprophytic ” ; food taken in in solution through 
the general surface of the body ; (3) Holophytic ” ; food- 
material formed in the coloured plasm by fixation of carbon 
f»*jm the medium, with liberation of oxygen, in presence of light, 
as in green plants. Fission in the “ active ” state occurs and is 
usually longitudinal. Multiple fission rarely occurs save in a 
sporocyst, and produces microzoospores, which in some cases 
may conjugate with others as isogametes or wMth larger forms 
(megagametes). “ Hypnocysts ” to tide over unfavourable 
conditions are not infrequent, but ha\ e no necessary relation to 
reproduction. Many have a firm pellicle which may form a hard 
shell : again a distinct cell-wall of chitin or cellulose may be 
formed : finally, an open cup, “ theca,” of firm or gelatinous 
material may be present, with or without a stalk ; such a cup 
and stalk are often found in colonial species, and are subject 
to much the same conditions as in Infusoria. The nucleus is 
simple in most cases , but in Haemoflagellates it is connected 
with a second nucleus, which again is in immediate relation 
with the motile apparatus ; the former is tenned the ** tropho- 
nucleus,” the latter the ‘‘ kincto-nuclcus.” 

As reserves the protoplasm may contain oil, starch, paramylum, 
leucosin (a substance soluble in water, and of doubtful com- 
position), proteid granules. In the holophytic forms the cyto- 
plasm contains specialized parts of more or less definite form, 
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I. Chlamydomonas pulvtsculus^ 
Ehr. {Chlamydomonadidae) free- 
sw'imming individual. 

«== nucleus 

b = contractile vacuole, 
c “ starch corpuscle, 
if — cellulose investment. 

^ = stigma (eye-spot). 

2 Resting stage of the same, 
with fourfold division of the 
cell-contents Letters as before 
3. Breaking up of the cell- 
contents into minute biflagcllate 
swarm-spores, which escape, and 
whose history is not further 
known. 

4 Syncrypta volvox^ Ehr 
{Chrysomonadtdae), A colony 
enclosed by a common gelatinous 
test c. 

a = stigma. 

h = vacuole (non-contractilc) 
5. Uroglena volvox^ Ehr, 


(C hi ysomonadidae) Half of a 
large colony, the flagellates em- 
bedded in a common jelly. 

6 ChloYogonium euLlilurum^ 
Ehr. [Chlamydomonadidae). 
a = nucleus. 
ii = contractile vacuole. 
c = starch gram. 
d — eye-spot. 

7. Chlorogoniiim ettchlorum, 
Ehr {Chlamydomonadidae) Copu- 
lation of two liberated micro- 
gonidia 

a - nucleus. 

b ~ contractile vacuole. 
d - eye-spot (so called). 

8 Colony of Dtnobryon sertu^ 
tana, Ehr. ; x 200 {Chrysomona- 
didae). 

9. H aematococcus palustris, 
Girod { — Chlamydococcus, Bra tin, 
Protococcus, Cohn), one of the 
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Chrysomonadidae ; ordinary in- 
tlividual with widely separated 
test, 

a = nucleus. 

6~contiactile vacuole. 
c: = amylon nucleus (l'>yrc- 
noid) 

10 Dividing resting stage of 
the same, witii eight fissiun pro- 
ducts in the comnioii test e. 

II. A microgonidium of the 
same, 

12 Phalansiertum con^octaium, 
Cicnk. {Choannfiagellata) ; x 325. 
Disk-like colony. 

13 Eiiglena viridis^ Ehr. ; 
X 300 {Eitglemdae). 

a = pig.nent spot (stigma). 
b = clear space 
c “ pai aniylnm granules. 
d = chromatophor (endo- 
chromc plate). 

14 Ginnum pet tot ale , O F. 
^luller {VolvoLtneae). Colony 
seen from the flat side ; x 300* 

a = nucleus 

b — contractile vacuole, 
c = am> Ion nucleus 

15 DtunbryotJ sertularia^ Ehr. 
{Cht x^omuHcididae)^ 

a = nucleus 

b = contractile vacuole, 
c — amylon nucleus. 
d = free colourless flagellates, 
probably not belonging 
to I)inobr>on. 
c = Stigma (eye^spot), 

/ = chiomatophors 

16 Peranema iruhophorum, 
Ehr {Peratiemidae), creeping in- 
dn idual seen from the back ; 
X 140. 

c — pliarynx, 
d “ mouth. 

17. Anterior end of Eugleua 
acus, Ehr , m prohle. 
a — mouth. 
b =: vacuoles. 
c = pharynx. 
d — stigma (eye-spot). 
e =■ pai amylum-body. 

/- cliloroph\ 11 corpuscles. 

18 I’art of tli<‘ surtace ot a 
colony of I’o/eea globaior, L. 


(Vnhocidae), showing the inter- 
cellular connective fibrils. 
a = nucleus. 

h — contractile vacuole. 
c -= starch granule 

jg. Two microgametes (sper- 
matozoa) of Volvo X globator^ L. 
a ~ nucleus 

b = contractile vacuole. 

20 Ripe asexually produced 
daughter-individu.il of Vnlvox 
minor^ Stem, still enclosed m the ! 
cyst of the partheno-goniduim 
a — young, partheno-gomdia 

21, 22 Tt y pano'ion\a sanguttii':, 
Giuby {Haemato flagellates) ^ from 
the blood of Rana esculenta, 
a = nucleus, x 500. 

23-26. Reproduction of Bodo 
caiidatuSt Duj {Bodonidao), after 
Dallmger and Drvsdalc 2^, 
fusion of several indi\ ulurils (pl.vs- 
modium) , 24, encysted fusion- 

jjroduct dividing into four , 25^ 

later into eight ; 26, cyst filled 
with swarm-sporcs. 

27 Distigma proteas, Hhbg , 
O. F. Muller {Euglemdae) , x 440. 
Infiividual with the two flagella, 
and stiongly contracting hinder 
region of tlie body. 

28. The same devoid of flagella 
f, c = the 1\N0 dark pigment 
spots (so-called eyes) neai 
liu* mouth 

29 Ouomonas ictmo {Miiuas 
termn) Ehr. (one of the Oic otiona- 
didae), 

c - food-ingesting vacuole. 
d — food-particIe . v 440 

30 '1 he food - particle d has 
now been ingested by the vaciiolt 

31 OicomotJas mutahths, Kent 
{OHomonadidae)y with adherent 
sulk. 

a = nucleus 

b = ( ontractile \ acuolc 
r = food-pailicle in food 
vacuole 

32, 33 Cetcoinoiias ctassicauda^ 
Duj. {(^uottioiuididat)^ showing 
two conditions of tlic pseiulo- 
podium*proti udiiig tail 
a - nucleus 

b — con t Tactile vacuoles, 
c ~ mouth. 


known generally tis “ pUstids or “ chroniatophorcs impreg- 
nated with a lipoehrome pigment, whether green (chlorophyll^ 
} ellow or brown (diatomin or some allied pigment), or again red 
■(chlorophyll with phycoerythrin). In the acti\'e condition of 
such coloured holophytic forms there is usually at least one 
aiileiior “ eye-spot,” of a refractive globule embedded behind 
in a collection of red pigment granules. The single anterior 
“ flagellum tractellum ” of so many of the larger forms acts 
by the bending over of its free end in consecutive meiidians, 
so as to describe a hollow cone with its apex backwards : we 
may imitate this by bending the head of a slender sapling round 
and round w’hile it is implanted in the soil ; and the result is to 
push the water backwards, or in other words to pull the body 
lorwMrds, the whole rotating on its longitudinal axis as it moves 
on (V. Delage). An anterior lateral trailing llagellum may 
modify this axial rotation, and help in steering. When the ammal 
is at rest — attadied by its base or with its body so curved as 
to resist onward motion — the current produced by the tractellum 
will bring suspended particles up against the protoplasm at its 
Ixise of insertion. As noted by li. R. Lankester, the posterior 
flagellum of many Haemoflagellatcs, like that of the spermato- 
zoon of Metazoa, propels the cell by a sculling motion behind ; 
he terms it a “ pulsellum.” Such flagellar motion is distinct 
from that of cilia, which always move backwards and forwards, 
with a swift downstroke and a slower recovery in the same plane ; 
though where the flagella are numerous they may behave in this 


way, and indeed flagella agree with cilia in being mere vibratory 
extensions of cytoplasm. Symmetrically placed flagella may 
have a symmetrical reciprocating motion like that of cilia. 

Many of the Flagellata are parasitic (some haematozoic) ; 
the majority live in the midst of putrefying organic matter in 
sea and fresh waters, but are not known to be active as agents 
of putrefaction. Dallinger and Dry'sdale have shown that the 
spores of Bodo and others will survive an exposure to a higher 
temperature than do any known Schizomycetes (Bacteria), 
VIZ. 250° to 300° Fahr., for ten minutes, although the adults are 
killed at 180°. 

The Flagellata are for the most part very minute ; the Proto- 
mastigopoda rarely exceeding 20 /x in length. The Eugleimceae 
contain the largest species, up to 130 /x in length, exclusive of 
the flagellum. 

Our classification is modified from those of Senn (in Engler 
and Prantl, Pflanzenfamtlien) and Hartog (in Cambridge Natural 
History). 

1 . RHIZOFLAGELL.ATA (PANTOSTOMATA) 

Food taken in by pseudopodia at anv part of the Ixidy. 

Order 1 — HOLOMASTIGACEAE. Bodv fiomaxial with uniform 
fla^»olla lilulticiha (Cicnkowiski) , Grassta (Fisch, in frog’s blood 

and gastric mucus) 

Onler 2- EHIZOMA8TIGACEAE. Flage llum 1, 2 or few, diverg- 
ing from anterior end. Mastigamncba d* E* Schulze). 

11 . EUFLAGELLATA 

Food taken in at one or more definite mouth-spots, or by a true 
mouth, or bv absorption , or nutrition holophytic. 

Oreler i .— PROTOMASTIOACEAE. Contractile vacuole simple, one 
or more, or absent , cillu r holozoic, ingesting food by a mouth- 
spot (or 2 or more), saprophytic, or parasitic. 

Family 1 .— Oicomov \ niDAE Flagellum i, sometimes with 
a tail-likc posterior prominente passing into a temporary 
flagellum, but without other cytoplasmic processes. 
Onewowas (Kent) ; Cercomouas (Dujardin) (fig i,^^, jj). 
Codonoeca (James-Clark), uith a gelatinous tlicca. 

Family 2 . — Bicokcidae. Diflcrs from Oicomotiadtdae m a uni- 
lateral probosculiform process mxt the flagellum ; often 
thocate and stalked, forming brancluM colonics, hkc 
Choanoflagell.ites in habit Btcoeca (J -Cl ), Potenodendron. 

Family 3 — Cho\noi«lagellidae (Choanotlagcllata, Kent, 
C r.*sptdomonadina. Stem) As m pre\ious families, but 
v«th flagellum sunounded by an olxronical or cyhndncal 
nm of cvtoplasm, at the base of whicli is the mgestivc 
area The cells of this group ha\e the moQihology ot the 
flagellate cells (choanoev tos) ot sponges. They are often 
colonial, and m the gelatinous colony of ProtcfospoH^ia, 
the more internal cells (fig 2, 'j) pass into a dehnite 
reproductive state ’’ Many stalked forms are epizoic on 
Entomostracan Ciiistacea 

(a) Kaked forms often stalked Monostga (Kent), stalked 
solitary , ( odosiga (Kent) (hg 2, y), stalked social , 
Dcsmatella (Kent), unstalkcd, and Asirosiga (Kent), 
stalked, form floating colonics. 

{b) Forms enclosed in a vasc-like shell- Salpingoeca (J.- 
Cl) ; (fig 2, /, 6y 7) reeallmg the habit of Monostga 
aiul Codostf^a ; Polweca forming a branched free 
swimming colony 

(c) Forms sunounded by a gelatinous sheath Proiero- 
spoagia (Kent) (fig’ 2, />) , Phalatisiertiim (Cienk ) 
(tig 1, /.?), has a slender cylindrical collar, and a 
branching tubulai stalk. 

Family 4 — IIaemoflagt i lidae Forms with a complex nuclear 
apparatus, and a muscular undulating membrane w*ith 
which one or two flagella are connected, parasitic m Metazoa 
(otten m the blood) Tt\ panosomu (Gruby) (fig 1^21^22)^ 
lictpetomona% f Kent), 2 (Vuillcmm) SpirochaeiCy 

auett , nec. Ehrbg ). 

Family 5 -Amphimox vdidae. Flagella 2 antenor, both directed 
forward, ctiual and similar, m stalk sheath, Ac, often 
recalling Clioanoflagcllata, Amphtmonas (KQnt)y Diplomitus 
(Kent) , Spougomonas (St ), uith thick branching gelatinous 
sheath. 

Family o. — M onadidae Flagella 2 (3), anterior all directed 
fonvartls, one long the other (or 2) accessoiv , short 
Monas (St), Anthophvsa (Bory) (fig 2, u, Js)^ vMth the 
stalk composed of the accumulation of kaeces at the hinder 
end of the cells of the colonv. 

Family 7 . — Bodonidae. Flagella 2 (or 3) i anterior, the other 
(i or 2) antero-lateral and trailing or becommg fixed at the 
end to form a temporary anchoi 

Bodo (Ehrb.) (ngs. i, 2^-26 and 2, /o). B. lens is the 
“hooked” and B. saltan ^ the “ spnnging monad ” of 
Dallmger and Drysdalc , L' Ungeria (Kent) with a pair of 
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1. Salpiit^oeca fusiformis, S 
Kent (Choanofla'gellat.i) The 
protoplasmic body drawn to- 
gether \Mthin the goblct-bhaped 
shell, and divided into numerous 
spores : y j 500. 

2, Escape of the spores of the 
same as monoflagcllate and 
swarm-spores. 

3. Codosiga umJiclUita, Tatcm* 
(Choanoflagellatay ; adult colony* 
formed by dichotomous growth ; 

62 5. 

4, A single zooid of the same ; 
A 1250, 

a = nucleus. 

^ = contractile vacuole. 

c = the charactenBtiC ^‘col- 
lar" of naked -'stream^ 
mg protoplasm. 

•^..Hexamtta tnflata, Doj. (DU^ 
tomatidae) ; x 659 ; normal 
adult; 


6, 7. Salpingoeca urceolata, S 
Kent (Choanoflagellata) o, 
with collar extended ; 7, with 
collar retracted within the 
stalked cup. 

S.' Polytoma Mvella^ Mull. sp. 
{Chlamydomanadtdae)\ x 800, 

0 Lophnmnnas blaHotum, 
Stein (T}tch<mymphtdae) from 
the intestine of Blattn orientalts 

10. Bndo lenSy Miill. ; x 800 
{Bodomdae)y the wavy filament 
IS a tractelHim, the straight \>nc 
IS a traiKiig thread.' 

11. Teiramtius stdcaiuSy Stem 
(Tetrcnnifidae)') x 430 

12. Ai/ith&phy^a vegHnns, O. F. 
Muller {M&nadidae) ; x 500. 
A tyincal, erect, shortly^^b ranch- 
ing colony stock' with' four ter- 
minal monad -clusters. 

13 Monad cluster of the same 
in optical section ( x 8O0), show- 


ing the 1 elation of the individual 
monads or flagellato ?:ooids to the 
stem d 

14 Iciramitus rosiratus, I’erty 
{1 et! amttuiae) ; x 1000, 

a K^nucleus. 

h - contractile vacuole. 

15 PfotcrospoHgia Haeckeli, 
Savilie Kent (Choanoflasellata) : 
X 8c»o. A social colony of about 
foity flagellate zooids. 

(I = nucleus. 

6=; contractile vacuole. 

L = ainoebiform cell sunk 


witliin the colonial gela- 
tinous test compared by 
S Kent to a mesoderm 
cell of the sponges 
= similar cell reproducing 
by transverse fission 
f = normal cells, with tlieir 
collais contracted. 

/ = substance of test, 
g'zz; individual reproducing 
by multiple fission, pro- 
d ucing rnicrotoospoi os, 
coin parable to the sper- 
matozoa of sponges 


antcito-lateral flagella ; Capita vccatnx (Lcclerq) is also 3- 
flagellate ; causes flestructive cpidcunics m fish-hatehcric'^ 
Family 8 -XiirKAMiTiDAK. Body pyulorm, the pointed tnd 
postenor ; flagella 4 «inteiioi. 

Tctramitm (Pcity) (T. calycinus of Kent, fig. 2, //, /./), 
IS the “ calycine monad " ot Dallingcr and Drysdale . 
TiuhomonaSy Donnf‘, possesses a longitudinal imdulatine 
membrane, and is an innocuous hinnan parasite ; jl 1 
possibly related to 
llac in o flagellates 
on one hand and 
to Tnihonxmphi- 
(hic on the other. 

Family <) - DisioMA- 
iiDAL Mouth- 
spots two, or one, 
witli a distinct 
construction ; fla- 
gella symmetri- 
cally arranged , 

• nucleus bilobed 
or gemmate. Ilex- 
(Dili ) (fig 
2,j), sai)iOpli> tic 
and parasitic; Trc- 
pnmona^ (nuj ), 
licsh water, 
stxnna ((Jrassi) ( - 
LamlUa of Blan- 
chard), ^vl(h con- 
stricted mouth- 
spot and blopha- 
roplast (kini'to- 
nucl< us) ]\arasitic 
m tlie* small intes- 
tine of ^Mammals, 
im liHling .Man 
Fami 1 \' 10 — T K R 11 ri- 
syMPiiiD^E Fla- 
g" 11a numerous, 
som(‘tim(‘s accom- 
panied by one or 
more undulating 
membranes, cyto- 
}>lasm highly 
dillercntiated ; 
contractile yac- 
uole absent ; all 
parasitic in in- 
sects (all except 
Lophomvnas m 
dermites— -the so- 
called White* 

Ants ) 

Lophmnonasi^t ) 

(fig. 2, 9>; para- 
sitic in th«- cock- 



Fut 3. 

I. TnrJumvmpha agdiSy lAn\\ , lioiu 
gut of White Ant (Termite) ; ^ ()oo 

2 OpdUna tanarurrty J'lirkinie paia- 
siticjn frog rectum multmncle^ate adult ; 
y 100. 

3, 4 Bmaiy fissions of same, i-nucluit 
individual at final stagi* of fission 

5 Same encyst(‘d (Ujected from 
rectum^ to be swallowed by tadpole 

6 Young I -nucleate iiulivielual 
eme*rgcd liom cyst, destined to grow,, 
pioliieiating its nuclei to adult form, 

a — nucleus. 

6 = £aod {'>) particles in fig. i. 


roadi, Dincnympha {LQidy)y PyrsonymphaiLvidy) ; Truhe- 
nvmpha (Ta-*idy) (hg. 3, z). 

Family ii.— O ealinidar. ITkgclla short,’ numerous, ciliforni, 
uniformly distwhtited over the flat oval* body ; nuclei small, 
numeraiis, uniform. 

Only genus, Opaltna (Purkinje and ValenUn) (fig, 3, 
m bladder and .cloaca of the frog (usually regarded as an 
alX'rrant ciliate, but E. Ri Fankester expressed doubts as 
to Its position' Jm the 9th edition ofi tins cnoyclopaodia), 
Orde*r 2.-^OBitY80]iONADAOEAE. Contr^mtile vaouole wmple (in 
fresh-water forms) or. absent ; plastids yellow or blown alw^ays 
present r reserves faL 

Family 1. — CuRYso'MON'ADfDAE. Bddy nakfedyoft^n amoeboid 
m active state, or samotimcs wirth a cup^ilkc ihocaj'a gela*^ 
tinousjnvostmOnt,ta firm cuticlti, orfellicifie'dishcll ; reserves 
fat or lencosin (.starch in Zooxanthelia ) ; eye-spot presen, t. 
Chromulitia (Cienk ) often forms a goldCn scum on tanks ; 
I Chrysanmbd (I^bs) ; Hydfhtrm (AlWtfdh); theca of colony 
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forminc: branching tubes, simulating? a yellow Conferva in I 
mountain torrents, Dtnobrvon (Ehrb.) (bg. i, iV, yc) , 1 
Stylochfysahs (St.) , Uruglena (Ehib.) ; Symrypta (Ehib ), , 
and SynH>u (Eliib.) (fig i, 3) form floating splierKal | 
colonies , Zi'^nraiithclla (Biandt), symbiotic as “ yellow 
cells ” in Itadiolana Foramtnifeya, MiHejwra, and many 1 
Actinozoa. I 

Family 2 — Coccolithophokidae Body invested m a sphcu- j 
cal t(‘st stiengthened by caloaieous elements, tangential | 
ciicular jdaUs, “ coccolitbs,” “ discoliths,” " cyatholilhs/’ 
oi ladiating rods “ rhabdoliths ” These are often found 111 
Foramimleral oozo and Us fossil condition, chalk; whfn 
coherent as m the complete tost, thc> are known as “ cocco- 
sphcies ” and “ rhabdo'.pheres " CoiLolithophoyu (Loh- 
mann), Rhnfxiospljaeid (Haeckel) 

Order ^ —CRYPTOMONAD ACE AE. Contractile vacuole (in fresh- 
water forms) simple , idastids green, moie rarely led, brown or 
absent; n sex ves 'staivli ; holuphytic or sapioph> lie. Ctyptn- 
})iona<i (Eliib), J^aKntuxba ((iueff) has yellow jilaslids and 
shows two cycles, m the one amoeboid, hnallv encysting to jiro- 
duce a broofl of flagcllulae , in the oUkt fi.igellato, and mnliiplv* 
mg by longitudinal fission (it differs from Ma^tigamoelfd m pnss<^ss- 
ing no flagellum m tlie aingcboid state, though it takes in lood 
ainocha-fashiou) , Chihxuoua^ (Ichib ). 

Older 4 -CHLOROMONADACEAE Contr'cfile ^acuoles 1 a 
complex of vai table arrangement , pellicle delieato , plastvls «lis- 
(Oid chlorophyll-bodies; reserves oil, cv e-spot absent evjui in 
active state , hulophytic or s^iprophy tic, though with an an tenor 
blind tabular (K picssiun simulating a phalanx Lodomotui^ (st ), 

I (tCUoIitUd (( KUlv ) ' 

Order 5 — E 0 GLENACEAE 1 irye, a reservoir for cme 01 • 

inoic nccossou \acuok\s, contracliln and opening to the surface i 
by a canal (“ [)h«uvn\' ”) iii whi* li aie jdaiued one 01 tw'o strong j 
fkigclla , pi’lliclc si long often siiiatcd, iiuck us laige, chiuinalo- . 
(ihoics gn'cn, coinpl* \ or abst nt , usirvi's paianiylum gfniil's 
of definite shnpr, and oil, nutrition \ ariablc , body •^tiff oi 1 
“ metabolic," n* vei amoelioid \moiig the tiue Idagellates these ! 
arc* tin largest, h w l)eing htdow 40 /x ,in<l hcvtr.tl atlaming i fj > 
m length 01 cdl-bods a •.eluding lUgelliim) EncNsted condilion 
common , the guta fonns soiiutinus inulli]>ly m tins stat' and 
simulate \inic( Ihilar \lcae " ' 

Family i -Ei'GirMD\E. Radial (monaxial) foims; nutntion ! 
sapioplntic oi holojiliv tic, moUl\ oiu flagellate ii) 
C'lironiatopliore latgc, c\<^-spot conspicuous J ugltnu ( 
(Eliih) (ng J, rj!, 77), witli fle mIiIc tutkli' and nu tabolic ’ 
movenunts (this is probably lh*iestle\’s ‘‘ gieen nuittei " I 
fhiQiudt winch he obtained owgcn e.is)— a \(iv common ^ 
g< nils , (ohutuni (Iclib'r), m Us resting slate epi/xne on ( 

< ()]h])o<1j, wincli It colouis giccii , Luiuptut ilk'rr_\ ;, bi- 
lla'4< Hate , - 1 st . Uta ('st ) , 1 } iulnhi)u<yuiis (Ivliib ), witli 

a hrud bioun cnlult , Plu'cv^ (Vit^zclu), wath a frin n u’ 
pellicle, oiteii s\ minetru .dlv flattened ; (>\ pforlrtid (Ehby > 

(2) ( liiomatofiiiores absent, .hia^ia (Dui ), bod\ imta- 
bohe , Moii'iJnuii (iVily), bod> not inetaliohc, sor.iew hat 
inlkclLil aiu' tnscenlic , sys/znajmeuas (Stun), with a. short 
arc' ssnr\ tiaihng flagrllnm in front jx’eled , DisUc.ua 
(Ehbg ) (lig 1, \erv metabolic, with two unequal 

flagdla <in<i two dark pp.^ment spots 
Famil\ 2 lh.lv \\i MU) \u Bdattially symmctiical, oUen 
cieepingg j>]uii\nx liighls de\ eloped, with a fiim io’\- ike 
ski k Ion, sometimes j'lrotrusibV* , nutrition «'aprc4>h\ tic 
and liolozoic. Pei annua (Ehbg.) an<l I >< rains (Meie- 
schowskv), iini-fl.igellcite cuepiiig, veiy metaboUc PcUi- 
Annenas (si ), um-dagelhite llalti.ned with a tku'p \ciitral 
gioo\e, not metal <ohc ; Ihlcnnufud (Duj ) and TtopiP- 
sivphtis (St), with a small accessory antenoi tiaflm'^ 
flagellum; Auisovnna (t>uj ) and LuUmphvn (St), with 
tlie ti.iiliiig flagellum as long as the tractellimi or even much 
lougei. 

Order 6 VOLVOCACEAE. Contractile vacuole simple anl« iioi . 
cell always enclosivl m a cellulose wall (sometimes gelatinous) 
perforated by the tw‘o (nioie raivly fom, five) divergmg antenor 
flagella , leserves stauh , chlorojihyll almost always jincsent, 
t'xcept m Polytonidy some times masked b> a red ptgmtnt , nutii- 
tion usually holojilnfic, laivly saprophvtic, nev’er holozon. 
Brood-division in active state common, radial 

Family 1 — Ciilamydomonadidae Oll-vvall firm not 

gelatinous, jarely forming colonies, Foi e-end of the Ixidy | 
with tw^o or four (seldom live) flagella. Almost ahva\s 
green in consctpicnce of the presence of a vmy large single 
chroniatopliore Generally a ddieate shell-fike envelope 
of membranous consistence i to 2 simple contractile 
vacuoles at the base of tho flageliai Usually one eye- 
speck Division of the piotoplasm w ithin the env elope may 
pioducc four, eight or moie new individuals Tins mav' 
occur in the swhmming or m a resting stage Also bv moiv 
continuous fis'sion microgainctcs ot v'anous .sizes are 
formed Conjugation is frequent. 

Gencia Chloranctum (Stem), lacking green chlorophyll; 

Chhrognmnm (Fhr ) (fig i, 6, 7) ; Pdytointi (Ehi ) (fig 2, S) ; 


Chlamydumnnas (Ehr.) (fig. i, /, 2^ 3) ; Haematococcus (Agardlt> 

( - ihlamvdococcus, A Braun, Stem), Proiococtus (Cohn, lluxlcv 
and Martin) , Chtamydomonas (Cienkowski), causes red snow and 
“Moody ram", CarUfta (Diesing), q uadri -flagellate , Spondvto-. 
mnrum (Eiirb ), foi'mmg floating colonies ; Cocco)nona$> (St ) , 
J lididtus (Fertv*) , Zaachlai t'lld (Brandt), is ilu* name giv^cn. to tin*' 
delcrmine<! Chlamydomonads found multiplymg in the icsting state 
within and in symbiotic rolation to other ITotozoa, to the fresh- 
vvater sponge, Lphydatia^ Hydra tirtdts, and to the Turbellannn, 
ionvoluta vindts (m which la.st sjrecacb* the active form has been 
locogmzed as a Cat ter 1,1) 

Family 2.- VoLVotioVi.. Cell-w’all gelatinous, always as- 
sociatifi m colonies, cells, as in Family 1. The number 
of indi''iduais vniited to foim a colony vanes vtiy^ much, 
as does the ‘^hape of tlio colony. Reproduction by the 
coniiniioiis division of all or of only certam mdivuduah of 
the colony, resulting in the production of a daughter colony 
(iroiii each such individual). In some, probably in all, 
at ccilain tiiiirs coj)ulation of the individuals of distinct 
sexual colonies takes place, without or with d. differentiation 
ot the colonies and of the cojiulatmg c < Us as male and female 
1 icsult of the copulation is a testing zygospore (also 
called zvgute or oospvrmo or fertilized egg),' which after a 

flint- tltM ]()}.-. itst It into one or mon. new colonies. 

Genera (O F Muller) (fig. i, /;) , phanosphaera 

(Cohn); Paiuhnina (Bor\' de \ me ) ; Ludvnna (Fhr), Volvnx 
(Ehr.) (fig i,/S\s(>) 

'i he scxii.il upiodiictjon of the colonic.s of the VoK ocaceae is one 
of llic most jinpoit.iiU j»lunoinena presented by the I’lotozoa In 
some families of Flae/ jlata liilkgiown indiVKhiaK liecome amoeboid, 
rnc\*,t. -ind then bicrik np into flagellate’ spoivs which dev (‘lojv 
simply to tlie parental form (hg i, 2*? io^d)j In the Cklamvdofiu na- 
didac ti single a<lult individual by division })roduces small individuals, 
so-calkd “ niKroga 111(4. cs. " Thew ccmjugatv ^^ltll one anotlicr 01 
witli siniibr rni( rogametes formed by other adults (as m Chloro- 
connim, t'g 1, 7) . or more ran Iv in c<ntam eem ra a microgamete 
conjiig.ite' with nn ordinary indniduai mcgigamotr! The result 

in cither ca e is a “ zvgote, ’ a cell loiiiK’d b\ fusion of two which 
diviiks 1:1 the us'ial Wet} to pioduce new rndnidnak- The micro- 
gim''l< m this V ISC is t K’ male tiemcnf and cipavalent to a spi-rr:. - 
tozoon , the iree.i^'ameto is the femuD and ('qinv nl^nt to an c"'*- 
< (‘11 1 he 2 V core js a “ fe rtilized egg/’ or oosperm In some colonv - 

liuilding ioiJi)> wc inid tliat only certain ct Us j'lcxJuce by ilivisiou 
mu logam. ti H , an h rcga.dmg the colonv e-. a mnlticcllulai ju- 
dividnal, we niav consider these cells as testi-cdls and their micro- 
painetes as sj^eimatozoa 

('ystoi i AOFi.i at\ (RHVNCHorLAGLi-i \r\ of E K LankestcD and 
pixoi ) At LH ATA .IK* scarcely more than subdivisions o riageliai.i. ; 
’out, iollov in.; ( >, B .Istlfli, v\e de::Ciibe them Mparald) , the three 
gioiips I'Lin T united mto his M vstioouiiorv 

FuUhn Renuirk^ on the F Idgcl'nfes - Ik-sidts th^ woik of Fpecial 
i Ihotozoologists, such as 1 *. C lenkovvski. O. Butschh. F v Stem. F. 

, Schaudum, W. Sasillc KmU, tVe , inc klagt Hates haw been a 
, favourite '-ludy v\uh hot uiKt.-', c ^peciviU) aUologisi-. we mav cite 

X I’rmgslu im, r Cohn, \V C William on, W Zoi>i, B A Dan aaisl, 
G. Kkbs, (; Semi, F Scimtr ; the rea'^on lor ^hts is obvious They 
t i»i(S(nt a wide ran _ ot stuiclure, fioin the simple amoeboid gen(.ia 
, to lh( liuidy dill< lentiao’d ccdls ot Eugk u.iC(-ao, and the com])lex 
toluuio c>t Pu>Uu>-p I lid and Fe/iei Bv sonu tliev are u garde d 
as the par\’nt-gn)up ol the whole of the Pieitozoa^a positiciii wlncE 
may pt rhaps bettei be assinrned to the FToteomvxa , but they s- cm 
I iindoubtcdlv ancestral to Dmotlagellates and to C\ stoflage Hates, as 
I wdl as to Spoiozoa. and ]»rcsninablv to lufiitjona Moreover, the 
1 oiK\ diTiueiion Ixtwein tae c hl<vu\Uomon<ididae and the true green 
Algae or Cjilorophvccac is tliat when the formei dn ide m the rcstmg 
I condition, or ate lu'ld together bv^ geUtmizauon of the older ceU- 
I walls [PilhncJhi state), they round off and separate, while tho latte^r 
I divide by^ a " jxirtv wall ’ so as to giv-e use either to a cvdmdiie'al 
I fil.iment when the jiaititions are parallel ^ind the axis bt growth 
ceuislant {Canfen'a tvpe), oi to a nlate ol tissue when the diuctions 
alternate in a plane The same holds good foi the Clirv soinonadaccae 
and Cryptomonadaccac, so that these little groups are included m 
all text-books ot i)otan\ \gam among Fungi, the zoosjvoros ot 
the Zoosporons l^hycomyoctes (Chvffrvdmceae, rerono8j:>oraccae, 
Sai>rolegniace.u‘) have the chaiitcters bl the Rodomdae. Thus ul 
two diiections the Flagellates lead up to undoubted Plants, ProU 
ably also the Clilamydomonads have an ancestral relation to the 
Conjugataein the widest sense, and the Chrv^soinonadaceae to the 
Di.itomaoeae ; both groirps ot obscure atflmtv^ since even the repro- 
ductive iKidics^ have no special oigans of iocomotion. For thesei 
re?isons the \olvocaceae, Chloroinonadaceae, Chrv somonadaceao 
and t ryptomonadaceae hav’c been united as niy toflagellatcs, and 
the Eiiglenaceae might well lie added to these It i'- easy to under- 
stand the 1 elation ol the saprophytic and tlvet Jiolojfliy tic’ Flagellates 
to true plants The capacity to absorb nutritive matter in solution 
^as contrasted with the ingestkiH of kolid matter) renders the enew-sted 
condition compatible with active growth, and what in holozoic wma 
IS a true hypnocyst, a state in vv^cb all functions are put to sleep, 
IS here only a rest from aedve locomotion, nutrition being omy 
limited by the supply of Qutii\i\e mavt from vMthout, and -in the 
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case of holophytic sf)ccies — by the illumination this latter con- 
dition naturally limits the possible growth in thickness in holophytes 
with unditforentiated tissues The same considerations apply 
indeed to the larger parasitic organisms among Sporozoa, such as 
Gregarincs and Myxospondia and Dolichospondia, which are giants 
among Protozoa 

Literature — W. S. Kent, Manual of the vol i Protozoa 

(i8So^i882) . O Butschh, Du FlagcUaten (m Bronn’s Thterreich, vol 
] Protozoa, 188 «;) ; these two works contain full bibliographies of the 
antecedent authors Sec also J Goroschankin (on Chlamydomonatls) 
in Bull So Xa* (Moscow, iv v , i8oo-i8gi) ; G. Klebs, “ FlageL 
latenstudien " m Zeitsch ll iss Zool Iv (iSgz) ; Dotlein, n 

als Kfanhhettserreger (1000) ; Senn, " FlagcUaten,” in Englcr and 
Prantl’s Pfiamenfamtlien, 1 Toil, Abt. la (1900) , R. France,^ Per 
Orgamsmus der Ctaspedomonaden (1897)!; Grassi and Sandias, “Tii- 
chonymphidae, " m Quart. J, Micr Sci. xxxix -xl. (1807); Bezzen- 
berger, “ Opahnidae ’ in Arch Protut, 111 (i9t>3) . Marcus Hartog, 

Protozoa,” in Cambridge Nat. Hist vol. 1. (1906). (M. Ha ) 

FLAGEOLET, in music, a kind of flute-d-hec with a new 
fingering, invented m France at the end of the i6th centuiy, and 
in vogue in England from the end of the lyth to the beginning of 
the 19th cent’iry. The instrument is described and illustrated 
by Mersenne/ who states that the most famous maker and 
player in his day was Le Vacher. The flageolet differed from 
the recorder in that it had four finger-holes in front and two 
thumb-holes at the back instead of seven finger-holes in front 
and one thumb-hole at the back. This fingering has survived 
in the French flageolet still used in the provinces of France in 
small orchestras and for dance music. The arrangement of the 
holes was as follows : i, left thumb-hole at the back near 
mouthpiece ; 2 and 3, finger-holes stopped by the left hand ; 
4, finger-hole stopped by right hand ; 5, thumb-hole at the back , 
6, hole near the open end. According to Dr Burney (History 
of Music) the flageolet was invented by the Sieur Juvigny, wlio 
played it in the Ballet comiqtte de la Royue, 1581. Dr Edward 
Browne/ writing to his father from Cologne on the 20th of June 
1673, relates, ‘‘ W'e have with us here one . . . and Mr Hadly 
upon the flagelet, which instrument he hath so improved as to 
invent large ones and outgoe in sweetnesse all the basses whatso- 
ever upon any other instnirnent,” About the same time was 
published Thomas Greeting’s Pleasant Companion ; or New 
Lessons and Instructions for the Flagelet (London, 1675 or 1682), 
a rare book of which the British Museum does not possess a 
copy. The instrument retained its popularity until the beginning 
of the 19th century^ when Bainbnclge constructed double and 
triple flageolets ^ The three tubes were bored parallel through 
one piece of wood communicating near the mouthpiece which 
was common to all three. The lowest notes of the respective 

tubes were 

•J ' 

The word flageolet was undoubtedly derived from the medieval 
Fr. flatol, the primitive whistle-pipe. (K s ) 

FLAGSHIP, the vessel in a fleet which carrier the flag, the 
svmbol of authority of an admiral. 

FLAHAUT DE LA BILLARDERIE, AUGUSTE CHARLES 
JOSEPH, CoMTL DE (1785-1870), French general and statesman, 
son of Alexandre Sebastien de Flahaut dc la Billarderic, comte 
do Flahaut, l)eheadod at Arras in February 1793, and his wife 
Adelaide Fiileul, afterwards Mme de Souza (q.v.), was born in 
Pans on the 21st of April 1785. Charles de Flahaut was generally 
recognized to be the offspring of his mother’s ha'son with Talley- 
rand, with whom he was closely connected throughout his life. 
His mother took him with her into exile in 1792, and they 
remained abroad until 1798. He entered the army as a volunteer 
in 1800, and received his commission after the battle of Marengo. 
He became aide-de-camp to Murat, and was wounded at the 
battle of Landbach in 1805. At Warsaw he met Anne Ponia- 
towski, Countess Potocka, with whom he rapidly became inti- 
mate. After the battle of Friedland he received the Legion of 

' Harmonie univetselle (Pans, 1636), hk v. pp 232-237. 

2 See Sir Thomas Browne's BVAs, vol i p 206. 

^ See Capt C R Descriptive Catalogue of Musical Instruments 
(I^don, 189**), pp iS-22 and pi 4 ; also Complete Instructions for 
the Double Flageolet (T^ondon, 1825) ; and The Preceptor ^ or a Key 
to the Double Flageolet (T^ondon, 1815) 


Honour, and returned to Paris in 1807. lie served in Spain in 
1808, and then m Germany. Meanwhile the Countess Potocka 
had established herself in Paris, but ('harles de Flahaut had by 
this time entered on his liaison with Hortense de Beauharnais, 
(jiieen of Holland. The birth of their son was registered in Paris 
on the 2ist of October iSii as Charles Auguste Louis Joseph 
Demorny, known later as the due de ^lorny. Flahaut fought 
with distinction in the Russian campaign of 1812, and in 1813 
became general of brigade, aide-de-camp to the emperor, and, 
after the battle of Leipzig, general of division. After Napoleon’s 
abdication in 1814 he submitted to the new government, but 
was placed on the retired list in September. He was assiduous 
m his attendance on Queen Hortense until the Hundred Days 
brought him into active service again. A mission to Vienna to 
secure the return of Marie Louise resulted in failure. He was 
present at Waterloo, and afterwards sought to place Napoleon II. 
on the throne. He was saved from exile by Talleyrand’s influence, 
but w'as placed under police surveillance. Presently he elected 
to retire to Germany, and thence to England, where he married 
Margaret, daughter of Admiral George Keith Elphinstone, 
Lord Keith, and after the latter's death Baroness Keith in her 
own right. The French ambassador opposed the marriage, and 
Flahaut resigned his commission. His eldest daughter, F’mily 
Jane, married Henry, 4th marquei>s of Lansdowne. The Flahauts 
returned to France in 1827, and in 1830 Louis Philippe gave the 
count the grade of lieutenant-general and made him a peer of 
France. He remained intimately associated with Talleyrand’s 
policy, and was, for a short time in 1831, ambassador at Berlin. 
He was afterwards attached to the household of the duke of 
Orleans, and m 1841 was sent as ambassador to Vienna, where 
he remained until 1848, when he was dismissed and retired from' 
the army. After the coup dLdal of 1851 he was again actively 
employed, and from i860 to 1862 was ambassador at the court 
of St James's. He died on the ist of September 1870. The 
Comte de Flahaut is perhaps better remembered for his exploits 
m gallantry, and the elegant manners m which he had been 
carefully trained by his mother, than for his public services, 
which WTre not, however, so inconsiderable as they have some- 
times been represented to be. 

See A de Mancourt, Madame dc Souza ct sa fanullc (1007). 

FLAIL (from Lat. flagellum, a whip or scourge, but used in 
the Vulgate in the sense of “ flail ” ; the w’ord appears in Dutch 
vlcgd,Gcv Flcgcl, and F>, flfau),a farm hand-implement formerly 
Used for threshing corn. It consists of a short thick ilub called 
a “ swingle ” or “ sw'ipplc ” attached by a rope or leather thong 
to a w'oodeu hondle in such a manner as to enable it to swing 
freely. The “ flail ” was a weapon used for mihtar\' purposes 
in the middle ages. It was made in the same way as a threshing- 
flail but much stronger and furnished with iron spikes. It also 
took the form of a chain with a spiked iron ball at one end 
swinging free on a wooden or iron handle. This weapon was 
known as the “morning star” or “holy w.iter sprinkler.” 
During the panic over the Popish plot in England from 1678 
to 1O81, clubs, known as “ Protestant flails,” w'crc carried by 
alarmed Protestants (see Green Rihron Ci.ru) 

FLAMBARD, RANULF, or Ralph (d. 1128), bishop of Durham 
anfl chief minister of William Rufus, was the son of a Norman 
p Irish priest who belonged to the diocese of Bayeux. Migrating 
at an early age^ to England, the young Rnnulf entered the 
chancery of William I. and became conspicuous as a courtier, 
lie was disliked by the barons, who nicknamed him Flambard 
in reference to his talents as a mischief-maker ; but he acquired 
the reputation of an acute financier and appears to have played 
an important part in the compilation of the Domesday survey. 
In that record he is mentioned as a clerk by profession, and as 
holding land both in Hants and Oxfordshire. Before the death 
of the old king he became chaplain to Maurice, bishop of London, 
under whom he had formerly served in the chancery. But 
early in the next reign Ranulf returned to the royal service. 
He IS usually described as the chaplain of Rufus ; he seems in 
that capacity to have been the head of the chancery and the 
custodian of the great seal. But he called treasurer ; 
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and there can he no doubt that his services were chiefly of a 
fiscal character. His name is regularly connected by the 
chroniclers with the ingenious methods of extortion from which 
all classes, suffered between 1087 and iioo. He profited largely 
by the tyranny of Rufus, farming for the king a large proportion 
of the ecclesiastical preferments which were illegally kept vacant, 
and obtaining for himself tlie wealthy sec of Durham (1009). 
Ills fortunes suffered an eclipse upon the accession of ITcnry 1 , 
by whom he was imprisoned in deference to the popular outcry. 
A bishop, however, was an inconvenient prisoner, and Flam bard 
soon succeeded in effecting his escape from the Tower of London. 
A popular legend represents the bishop as descending from the 
window of his cell by a rope which friends had conveyed to him 
in a cask of wine. He took refuge with Robert Curthosc in 
N'ormandy and became one of the advisers who pressed the 
duke to dispute the crown of England with his younger brother ; 
Robert rewarded the bishop by entrusting him with the ad- 
ministration of the see rif Lisieux. After the victory of Tinchcbiai 
(1106) the bishop was among the first to make his peace with 
Henry, and was allowed to return to his English see. At Durham 
he passed the remainder of his life. His private life was lax ; 
lie had at least two sons, for whom he purchased benefices before 
they had entered on their teens ; and scandalous tales are told 
of the entertainments with which he enlivened his seclusion. 
But he distinguished himself, even among the bishops of that 
age, as a builder and a pious founder. He all but completed 
the cathedral which his predecessor, William of St Canlef, had 
begun; fortified Durham ; built Norham Castle ; founded the 
priory of Mottisfout and endowed the college of Christchurch, 
Hampshire. As a politician he ended his career with his sub- 
mission to Henry, who found in Roger of Salisbury a financier 
not less able and infinitely more acceptable to the nation. Ranulf 
died on the 5th of September 1128. 

Sec Ordcric Vit<ilis, etclesiasttca, vols 111 and iv (c<l 

lo Provost, Pans, 1845), the first continuation of Syincon’s Ht^tona 
Fcclesiae Duvelmen^i^ (Rolls ed , 1882) ; William of Malmosburv 
in the Gestu ponitficum (Kcdls ed , 1870) , and the J^etrthofou^h 
Chronicle (Rolls od , i8()i) Of modern writers E A, Freeman in 
Ills Wilhaw (Oxford, 1S82) gives the fullest account See u,lso 

T. A. Archer in the nttf^hsh Htsinttcal Revtexv, 11 p, 103 ; W. Stubbs’s 
O.tisUtutional Hi’sUnv of Ln^land, vol. 1, (Oxford, 1897) , J H 
Hound’s Feudal England (London, 1895), (H. W. CD) 

FLAMBOROUGH HEAD, a promontory on the Yorkshire 
coast of England, between the Filey and Bridlington bays of 
the North Sea. It is a lofty chalk headland, and the resistance 
it offers to the action of the waves may be well judged by contrast 
with the low coast of Holderncss to the south. The cliffs of the 
Head, however, are pierced with caverns and fringed with rocks 
of fantastic outline. Remarkable contortion of strata is seen 
at various points in the chalk. Sea-birds breed abundantly on 
the cliffs. A lighthouse marks the point, in 54° 7' N., 0° 5' W, 

FLAMBOYANT STYLE, the term given to the phase of Gothic 
architecture in France which corresponds in period to the 
Perpendicular style. The word literally means ‘‘ flowing or 
“ flaming,’’ in consequence of the resemblance to the curvTd 
lines of flame in window tracery. The earliest examples of 
flowing tracery are found in England in the later phases of the 
Decorated style, where, in consequence of the omission of the 
enclosing circles of the tracer}^ the carrying through of the 
foliations resulted in a cur\^e of contrary flexure of ogee form 
and hence the term flowing tracery. In the minster and the 
church of St Mary at Beverley, dating from 1320 and 1330, are 
the earliest examples in England ; in France its first employment 
dates from about 1460, and it is now generally agreed that the 
flamboyant style was introduced from English sources. One of 
the chief characteristics of the flamboyant style in France is 
that known as “ interpenetration,” in which the base mouldings 
of one shaft are penetrated by those of a second shaft of which 
the faces are set diagonally. This interpenetration, which was 
in a sense a tour de force of French masons, was carried to such 
an extent that in a lofty rood-screen the mouldings penetrating 
the base-mould would be found to be those of a diagofial buttress 
situated 20 to 30 ft. above it. It was not limited, however, to 


internal work ; in late i^th and early i6th century ecclesiastical 
architecture it is found on the fa9ades of some French 
cathedrals, and often on the outside of chapels added in later 
times. 

FLAME (Lat. flamma; the root appears in flagrare, to 
burn, blaze, anil (jr. t/jAfyetv). There is no strict scientific 
definition of flame, but for the purpose of this article it will be 
regarded as a name for gas which is temporarily luminous in 
consequence of chemical action. It is well known that the 
luminosity of gases ran be induced by the electric il discharge, 
and with rapidly alternating high-tension discharges in air an 
oxygen-nitrogen flame is produced whk'h is long and flickering, 
ran be blown out, yields nitrogen peroxide, and h in fact in- 
distinguishable from an ordinar}^ flame e.xcept by its electrical 
mocJe of maintenance. The term “flame*’ is aKo applied to 
solar protuberances, which, according to the common view, 
consist of gases whose glow^ is of a purely thermal origin. Even 
with the restricted definition giv'cn above, difficulties present 
themselves It IS found, for example, with a hydrogen flame 
that the luminosity diminishes as the puritv of the hvdrogen 
IS increased and as the air is freed from dust, and J. S. Stas 
declared that under the most favourable conditions he was only 
able, even in a dark room, to localize the flame by feeling for it, 
an obserwation consistent wdth the fact that the line spectrum 
of the flame lies wholly in the ultra-violet. On the other hand, 
there are many examples of chemical combination between gases 
where the attendant radiation is below the pitch of visibility, 
as in the case of ethylene and chlorine. It will be obvious from 
these facts that a strict definition of flame is hardly possible. 
The common distinction bctw'een luminous and non-luminous 
flames is, of course, quite arbitrary, and only corresponds to a 
rough estimate of the degree of luminosity. 

The chemical energy necessary for the production of flame may 
be liberated during combination or decomposition. A single 
substance like gun-cotton, which is highly endothermic and 
givTs gaseous products, will produce a bright flame of decom- 
position if a single piece be heated m an evacuated flask. Com- 
bination IS the more common case, and this means that we have 
two separate substances involved. If they be not mixed en 
ma^^e before combination, the one which flows as a current into 
the other is called conventionally the “ combustible,” but the 
simple experiment of burning air in coal gas suffices to show 
the unreality of this distinction lietween combustible and sup- 
porter of combustion, which, in fact, is only one of the many 
partial views that are explained and perhaps justified by the 
dominance of oxygen in terrestrial chemistry. 

Although hydrocarbon flames are the commonest and most 
interesting, it wull be well to consider simpler flames first in 
order to discuss some fundamental problems. In hydrocarbon 
flames the complexity of the combustible, its susceptibility 
to change by heating, and the possibilities of fractional oxidation, 
create special difficulties. In the flame of hydrogen and oxygen 
or carbon monoxide and oxygen we have simpler conditions, 
though here, too, things may be by no means so simple as they 
seem from the equations 2H.2 + 0.2 = 2H20 and 2C0+02 = 2C02. 
The influence of water vapour on both these actions is well 
known, and the molecular transactions may in reality be com- 
plicated. We shall, however, assume for the sake of clearness 
that in these cases w'e have a simple reaction taking place through- 
out the mass of fl.une. There are various ways* m which a pair 
of gases m.iv be burned, and these we shall consider separately. 
Let us first suppose the two gases to have been, mixed en masse 
and a light to be applied to the stationar}^ mixture. If the 
mixture be made within certain limiting proportions, which 
vary for each case, a flame spreads from the point where the light 
is applied, and the flame traverses the miSHure. This flame 
may be very slow in its progress or it may attain a velocity of 
the order of one or two thousand metres per second. Until 
comparatively recent times great misunderstanding prevailed 
on this subject. The slow rate of movement of flame in short 
lengths of gaseous mixtures was taken to be the velocity of 
explosion, but more recent researches by M. P. E. Berthelot 
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E» Mallard and H. L. le Chatelier and 11 . B. Dixon have shown 
that a distinction must be made between the slow initial rate 
of inflammation of gaseous mixtures and the rapid rate of detona- 
tion, or rate of the explosive wave, which in many cases is subse- 
quently set up. We shall here deal only with the slow movements 
of flame. The develppiment of a flame in such a gaseous mixture 
requires that a small portion of it should be raised to a tempera- 
ture called the temperature of ignition. Here again considerable 
misunderstanding has prevailed. The temperature of ignition 
has often been regarded as the temperature at which chemical 
combination begins, whereas it is really the temperature at 
which combination has reached a certain rate. The combination 
of hydrogen and oxygen begms at temperatures far below that 
of Ignition. It may indeed be supposed that the combination 
occurs with extreme slowness even at ordinarv temperatures, 
and that as the temperature is raised the velocity of the reaction 
increases m accordance with the general expression according 
to which an increase of 10° C. will approxmiately double the rate. 
However that may be, it has been proved experimentally by 
J. H. van't Hoff, Victor Meyer and others that the combmalion 
of hydrogen and oxygen proceeds at perceptible rates far below 
the temperature of ignition. The phenomenon appeals to be 
greatly influenced by the solid surfaces which are present ; thus 
m a plain glass vessel the combination only began to be per- 
ceptible at 448^^, whilst m a saUered glass \essel it would be 
detected at 182^ C. 

The same kind of thing is true for most oxidizable substances, 
including ordinaiy combustables. We must look upon the 
application of lieat to a combustible mixture as resulting in an 
merease of the rate of combmation locally. Let us suppose 
that we are dealing with a stratum of the mi.xturc in small 
contiguous sections. If we raise the temperature of the first 
section an increased rate of combmation is set up. The 
heat produced by this combination will bo dissipated by conduc- 
tion. and radiation, and we will suppose that it does not quite 
suffice to raise the adjacent section of the mixtvire to C. The 
combination m that section, therefore, will not be as rapid as in 
the first one, and so evidently the iqrpulsc to combmation will 
. go on r abating as we, pass along the stratum. Suppose now we 
start again and heat the first section of the mixture to a tempera- 
ture C,, such that the rate of combination is. very rapid and the 
. heat developed \>y combination suffices' to raise the adjacent 
section of the mixture to a temperature higher than c° C. The 
rate of combmation will then bq greater than in the first section, 
and the impulse to combination will be mtensified in the .same 
way from section to section along the stratum until a maximum 
temperature is reached. It. is obvious that there must be a . 
temperature of C between a° and which will satisfy this 
' condition, that the hieat which results from the combination 
stimulated in the first section just suffices to raise the temperature 
of the second section ta^°. .This temperature is the 
, ture of igmtion of the mixture ; so soon as it is attained by a 
portion of the mixture the combustion becomes self-sustaining 
and flame spreads through the mixture. Ignition temperature 
may be defined briefly as the temperature at which the initial 
loss of heat due to conduction, &c., is equal to the. heat evolved 
in the same time by the chemical reaction (vaiVt Hoff). From 
the above consideratLons we -see that the temperature of ignition 
Will vary not' only when ,the .gases are' varied, but when the 
, fproportions of , the same gases are varied,, and also when the 
pressure is varied. (We can see also that outside certain limiting 
proportions a rnixUire of gases will have no practicable ignition 
temperature, that is to say/, the coolipg effect of the gas which 
is in excess will carry off so much heat that no attainable initial 
• heating . will su^e to -set mp the troasmission of a constant , 
temperature. .Thus m the case of iytdipgen and air, .mixtures , 
' CQiatamingr'Ie6S^han,5 and. more than 73% of liy<tog^n are not . 
infljpUQomable. The .theory of ignition, temperature enables us 
to understand why fin .an explosive mixture a very small, electric 
r^spork may not suffice to, r induce explosion. Combination will 
indeed take -place iofth^ path of the spark, but the amount of it 
de-iiot suffixnent to meet the »losa of- heat by conduction, &c. , It 


must be added that the theory of. ignition temperatures given 
above does not explain all the observed facts. F. Emich states 
that the inflammability of , gaseous mixtures is not necessarily 
greatest when the gases are mixed in the proportions theoretically 
required for complete combination, and the influence of foreign 
gases docs not appear to follow any simple, law. The presence 
of a small quantity of a gas may exercise a profound influence 
on the lignition temperature as in the case of the addition of 
ethylene to hydrogen (Sir Edward Frankliind), and again when a 
mixture of methane and air is raised to its ignition temperature 
a sensible interval (about 10 seconds) elapses before inflammatio 
occurs. 

The rate at which a flame will traverse a mixture of two gases 
which has been ignited depends on the proportions in which the 
gases are mixed. Fig. i (Bunte) represents this relationship 
lor several common gases. 



Fig 1. — RateS'Of inflammation ol combustible gases with air. 

If a ready-made gaseous mixture is to be used for the produc- 
tion of a steady flame, it may be forced through a tube and 
Ignited at the end ; it is obvious that the velocity of efflux must 
be greater than the initial rate of inflammation of the mixture, 
for otherwise the mixture would fire back down the tube. If 
the velocity of efflux be considerably greater than the rate of 
inflammation, the flamewill be separated from the end of the tube, 
and only appear as a flickering* crown where the velocity and 
inflammability of the issumg .gas have Been diminished by 
admixture with air. With much .increased velocity of efflux 
tlie flame will be blown out. J. B. A,i Dumas used to show the 
experiment of blowing out a candle with electrolytic gas. A 
steady flame formed by burning a ready-made gaseous mixture 
at the end 'Of a tube of circular section lias the form shown in 
fig. 2, -The small internal cone marks the lower limiting suiface 
of the flame ; it is the locus of all points where the velocity of 
efflnx is just equal, to the. velocity of inflammation, 
and Its conical form is explained by the fact that the i 
rate of efflux of gai^ is greatest in the vertical tucis of 
the tube where .tlie- flow is, not retarded by friction M 

with, the walls, as well as By the,iurlUer fact that 1||| 

the gas issuing from such an orifice spreads outwards, , 
the inflammation proceeding -.directly against it. The B||| 
fkime^ it will be seep, is of considerable thickness. 

If thcr gaseous mixture be Bydrogen and oxygen, or , W y 
carbon monoxide and oxygen,, it will have no obviou.s ^ 
features, of structure beyond those shown in the figurt* , B ' | 
that is to .say, the shaded region of burning gas has L|j| 
the appearance of homogeneity and uniform colour B S 
which, might be expected to accompany a uniform 
chemical condition. Some admixture of the external Fio, 2. 
.air will/ of course, .take place, especially in the u^per 
parts of the flame, and detectable quantities of oxides ofinitrogen 
'may be, found in. the .products of combustion, but -this is. an 
inconsiderable feature. .The flame just described is essentially 
that ofcaBlovypipe. 

A second way rof producing a flame is the more common one of 
allowing one gas to stream into the other. Using the same: gases 
as before, hydrogen or carbon monoxide with oxygen, we find 
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again that th« flame is conical in form arid uniform in colour, 
but in this case, if the velocity of efflux be not immoderate, 
the burning gas only extends over a' comparatively thin shell, 
limited on the inside by the pure- combustible and on the outside 
by a mixture of' the products of combustion with oxygen. The 
combustible gas ha^ to make its own inflammable mixture with 
' the oircumamlnent oxygen, and wc may suppose the column of 
gas to be burned through as it ascends. The rare of unbumed 
gas thus becomes thinner as it ascends and the flame tapers to a 
point. The external surface of a flame of this kind will for 
the same consumption of gas be larger than that of a flame where 
the ready-made mixture of gases is used. If a jet of one gas be 
sent with a sufficient velocity into another, turbulent admixture 
takes place and an unsteady sheet of flame of uniform colour is 
obtained. 

A third way of forming a flame is to allow the whole of one 
gas, mixed with a less quantity of the second than is suflicient 
for complete combustion, to issue into an atmosphere of the 
second. This is the case with what are generally known as 
atmospheric burners, of which the Bunsen burner is the prototype. 
The development of a flame of this kind can be well studied in 
the case of carbon monoxide and air. The carbon monoxide is 
fed into a Bunsen burner with closed air-valve, the burner-tube 
being prolonged by allixing a glass tube to it by means of a 
cork. The flame ronsistsof a single conical blue sheet. If now 
the air-valve be opened very slightly, an internal cone of the same 
blue colour makes its appearance. The air which has entered 
through the air-valve (“ primary aii) has become mixed with 
the carl^on monoxide and so oxidizes its quota in an internal 
cone, the rest of the' carl-xjii monoxide (diluted now,- of course, 
with cfirbon dioxide and ^iitrogen) wandering into tho external 
atmosphere to burn (with ‘Secondary air) m 'a second cone. 
The existence of the internal cone and the suKsequent' thermal 
effect learl to slight convexity of surface in the outer cone. If 
the quantity of pnmary air lie'increased more internal combustion 
r«an take place. This, how'over, docs not lead to an enlargement 
Of the inner cone, for the increase of air increases the rate of 
■inflammation of the* mixture, -and the inner cone (uhich only 
maintains its stability because the rate of efflux of thcmixture is 
greater than the velocity of inflammation) contracts^ and will, ju, 
the proportion of primary air is increased, soon evince a tendency 
to enter the bqnier-tube. At this stage an inteTCBting phcni->- 
menon is to- be noticed. When we have reached the point of 
aeration where the velocity of inflammation of the 'mixture 
just surpasses the velocity • of ^efflux, the inner cone 'enters the 
burner^tube as a disk and descends, buf this downward motion 
cheeks the suction flow *of air through the valve at the base of 
the burner, whilst it does not appreciably check the pressure 
flow of the carbon monoxide through the gas nozzle. The 
result is that a^^ratum of gas^mixtur© poor m air, -and therefore 
of low rate of irlflammation,‘!s formed, and ‘W lion the descending 
disk of flame meets it, the descent is arrested and tho disk 
returns to the top of the' tube, reproducing the inner cone. The 
'full airsuCtion is now restored and the course of events is repeated. 
This oscillatory action can be marntainod almost indefinitely 
long if the pressure and other conditions be maintained constant. 
With still more primary air' the inner cone of flame simply fires 
back to the burner nozzle, or, 'in the last stage,* we may haie 
enough air entering to produce a flame of 'the' 'blast' blowpipe 
type, nambly, one where the carbon 'monoxide mixed with un 
excess of primary air burns with 'a single cone on a steady 
flame. 

By means* of a simple contrivaiice devised by A. Smithells 
a two-coned’ flame of the kind described may be resolved into 
its components. The appamtus like a half'^x tended telescope 
made of two glass' tubes, 'and It is evident that the* velocity of 
a mixture 6f gaees flovvin^^ through ft'irmst be 'greater in the 
narrow tube f han in ‘the wider one. 'If the end of the narrower 
tube be’fixeil to a Bunsen burner afid the^flamo be formed at 'the 
end of 'the wider'one; therx'When tlie air-siapply is increased to a 
certain 'point the inner' cone’^Wlll descend unto thewide tube and 
'attach itself to the upper end'bf the narrower one. This occurs 
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when the velocity of inflammation is just greater than the 
upward velocity of the gaseous stream in the wide tube and less 
than the upward velocity m the narrow tube. If the outer 
tube he now drawn down, a two-coned flame bums at the end 
of the inner tube ; if the outer lube be slid up again, it 
detaches the outer cone and carries it upward. This apparatus 
has been of use in investigating the progress of combustion in 
various flames. 

Temperature of Flames.— The term “ flame- temperature ” is 
used very vaguely and has no clear meaning unless qualified by 
some description. It is least ambiguous when used in reference 
to flames where the combining gases are mixed in theoretical 
proportions before issuing from the burner. The flame in such 
a case has considerable thickness and uniformity, and, though 
the temperature is not constant throughout, flames of this 
type given by different combustibles admit of comparison. In 
• other flames where the shells of combustion are thin and envelop 
large regions of unburned or partly -burned gas, it is not clear how 
temperature should be specified. An ordinary'’ gas-flame will 
not, from the point of view of the practical arts, gi\’e a sufficient 
temperature for melting platinum, yet a \er\" thin platinum 
wire may be melted at the edge of the lower part of such a flame. 
The maximum temperature Of the flame is therefore not in any 
serious sense an available temperature. It will suffice to point 
out here that in order to bum a gas so that it may have the 
highest available temperature, we must bum it with the smallest 
external fiame^surface obtainable. This is done w'hen the com- 
bining gases are completely mixe<l before issuing from the burner. 
Where this is impracticable we may employ a burner of the 
Bunsen type, and arrange matters so that a large amount of 
primary air is supplied. It is m this direction that modern 
improvements have been made with a view to obtaining hot 
flames for heating the Welsbach mantle. The Kem burner, 
for example, employs' the pnnaple of the V'enturi tube. Where 
much primary air is drawn in it is usual to provide for it being 
well mixed with the gas, otherwise an unsteady flame may be 
produced with a great tendency to light babk. The burner head 
IS therefore usually provided with a mixing chamber and the 
mixture issues through a slit or a mesh. A great many modified 
Bunsw humeri have been produced, the aim in all of them being 
to produce 'a flame which shall combine steadiness with tlie 
smallest attainable external surface. 

To estimate the temperature of flames several methods have 
been employed. The method of • calculation, based on the 
supposition that the >Vhole heat'of combustion is localized in 
the product (or products) of combustion arid heats it to a tem- 
perature depending on its 'specific heat, cannot be applied in a 
simple way. 'Apart from the assumption (which there is reason 
to suppose incorrect) that none of the chemical energy assumes 
the radiant form directly, we ha\^ to regard the possible change 
of specific heat at high temperatures, the likelihood of dissociation 
and the time of reaction. Any practical consideration 6f tem- 
perature must have regard to a large assemblage of molecules 
and not to a sin^leone, arid therefore any influence which means 
delay in combination wmU result an reduction of temperature by 
radiation and conduction. It can hardly be maintained' that 
m the present state of knowledge we have the requisite data for 
the calculation of flame temperature, though good approxima- 
' tions may be made. Many attempts have been made to deter- 
mine flame temperatures by means of thermo-electric couples 
and by radiation pN’rometers. The couple most employed is that 
knowm as H. L. le ChateHer's, consisting of two wires, one of 
platinum and the other an alloy of qo ^ platinum and 10 % of 
rhodium. When all possible precautions are taken it is possible 
by means'of such thermo-couples to measure local flame tempera- 
tures with a considerable degree- of accuracy. Subjoined are 
some results obtained at different times and by different observ^ers 
‘with regayd to the maximum temperatures of flames : — 

.Cksi 4 gas in Biins€sa burner (Waggencr, 1806) . . . 1770® C. 

rBcrlvonbiiNch, 1890) . . 1S30® 

(White tV Tra\tT, 1902) . 1780® 

nrr\,T905) ... , 1871® 


it 

it 


)i 

it 
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The following are given by F^ry : — 


Acetylene 2548® C. 

Alcohol 

Hydrogen (m air) ...... lytio’ 

0\y-hydrogeii 2420® 

Oxy-coril gas blo\\']'»ipe 2200° 


Source of Light in Flames, 


—We may consider first those 


flames where solid particles are out of the question ; for example, 
the flame of caibon monoxide in air. The old idea that the 
luminosity was due to the thermal glow of the highly heated 
product of combustion has been challenged independently by a 
number of observers, and the view has been advanced that the 
emission of light is due to radiation attendant upon a kind of 


discharge of chemical energy between the reacting nvilecules. 
E. Wiedemann proposed the name “ chemi- luminescence ” 
for radiation of this kind. The fact is that colourless gases 
cannot be made to glow by any purely thermal heating at present 
available, and products of combustion heated to the average 
temperature of the flames in which they are produced are non- 
luminous. On the other hand, it must be remembered that m a 
mass of burning gas only a certain proportion of the molecules 
are engaged at one instiint in the act of chemical combination, 
and that the energy liberated m such individual transactions, 
if localized momentarily as heat, would give individual molecules 
a unique condition of temperature far transcending that of the 
average, and the distribution of heat in a flame would be very 
different from that existing in the same mixture of gases heated 
from an external source to the same average temperature. The 
view advocated by Smithells is that in the chemical combination 
of gases the initial phase of the formation of the new molecule 
is a vibratory one, which directly furnishes light, and that the 
damping down of this vibration by colliding molecules is the 
source of that translatory motion which is evinced as heat. 
This, it will he seen, is an exact reversal of the older view. 

The view of Sir H. Davy that “ whenever a flame is remarkably 
brilliant and dense it may always be concluded that some solid 
matter is produced in it ’’ can be no longer entertained. The 
flames of phosphorus in oxygen and of carbon disulphide in 
nitric oxide contain only gaseous products, and Frankland 
showed that the flames of hydrogen and carbon monoxide became 
highly luminous under pressure. From his experiments Frank- 
land was led to the generalization that high luminosity of flames 
is associated with high density of the gases, and he does 
not draw a distinction in this respect between high density due 
to high molecular weight and high density due to the close 
packing of lighter molecules. The increased luminosity of a 
compressed flame is not difficult to understand from the kinetic 
theory of gases, but no explanation has appeared of the luminosity 
considered by Frankland to be due merely to high molecular 
weight. It is possible that the electron theory may ultimately 
afford a better understanding of these phenomena. 

Structure of Flame , — The vagueness of the term structure, 
as applied to flames, is to be seen from the very conflicting 
accounts which are current as to the number of differentiated 
parts in different flames. Unless this term is restricted to 
sharp differences in appearance, there is no limit to the number 
of parts which may be selected for mention. The flame of carbon 
monoxide, when the gas is not mixed with air before it issues 
from the burner, shows no clearly differentiated structure, but is 
a shell of blue lummosity of shaded intensity — a hollow cone if 
the orifice of the burner be circular and the velocity of the gas 
not immoderate, or a double sheet of fan shape if the burner have 
a slit or two inclined pores which cause the jets of issuing gas 
to spread each other out. Such a flame has but one single 
distinct feature, and this is not surprising, as there is no reason 
to suppose that there is any difference in the chemical process 
or processes that are occurring in different quarters of the flame. 
The amount of materials undergoing this transformation in 
different parts of the flame may and does vary ; the gases 
become diluted with products of combustion, and the molecular 
vibrations gradually die down. These things may cause a 
variation in the intensity of the light in different quarters, but 


the differences induced are hot sharp or in any proper sense 
structural. A flame of this kind may develop a secondary 
feature of structure. If carbon monoxide be burnt in oxygen 
which is mixed or combined with another element there may 
be an additional chemical process that will give light ; flames in 
air are sometimes surrounded by a faintly luminous fringe of a 
greenish cast, apparently associated with the combination of 
nitrogen with oxygen (H. B. Dixon). Carbon monoxide on being 
strongly heated iDcgins to dissociate into carbon and carbon 
dioxide ; if the unlmrnt carbon monoxide within a flame of 
that gas were so highly heated by its own burning walls as to 
reach the temperature of dissociation, we might expect to sec 
a special feature of structure due to the separated carlion. Such 
a temperature does not, however, appear to be reached. 

Apart from hydrocarlxin flames not much has been published 
in reference to the structure of flames. The case of cyanogen is 
of peculiar interest. The beautiful flame of this gas consists 
of an almost crimson shell surrounded by a margin of bright blue. 
Investigations have showm that these two colours correspond 
to two steps in the progress of the combustion, in the first of 
which the carbon of the cyanogen is oxidized to carbon monoxide 
and in the second the carbon monoxide oxidized to carbon 
dioxide. 

The inversion of combustion may bring new features of 
structure into existence ; thus when a jet of cyanogen is burnt 
in oxygen no solid carbon can be found in the flame, but when 
a jet of oxygen is burnt in cyanogen solid carbon separates on 
the edge of tlie flame. 

Hydrocarbon Flames . — As already stated the flames of carbon 
compounds and especially of hydrocarbons have been much more 
studied than any other kind, as is natural from their common 
use and practical importance. The earliest investigations were 
made with coal gas, vegetable oils and tallow, and the composite 
and complex nature of these substances led to difficulties and 
confusion in the interpretation of results. One such difficulty 
may be illustrated by the fact, often overlooked, that when a 
mixed gaseous combustible issues into air the individual com- 
ponent gases will separate spontaneously in accordance with 
their diffusibilities : hydrogen will thus tend to get to the outer 
edge of a flame and heavy hydrocarbons to lag behind. 

The features of structure in a hydrocarbon flame depend of 
course on the manner in which the air is supplied. The extreme 
cases are (i.) when the issuing gas is supplied before it leaves the 
burner with sufficient air for complete combustion, as in the 
blast blowpipe, in which case we have a sheet of blue undiffer- 
entiated flame ; and (11.) when the gas has to find all the air it 
requires after leaving the burner. The intermediate stage is 
when the issuing gas is supplied before leaving the burner with 
a part of the air that is required. In this case a two-coned flame 
is produced. The general theory of such phenomena has already 
been discussed. It must be remarked that the transition of one 
kind of flame into the others can be effected gradually, and this 
is seen with particular ease and distinctness by burning benzene 
vapour admixed with gradually increasing quantities of air. 
The key to the explanation of the structure of an ordinary 
luminous flamfe, such as that of a candle, is to be found, according 
to Smithells, by observing the changes undergone by a well-aerated 
Bunsen flame as the “ primary ’’ air is gradually cut off by 
closing the air-ports at the base of the burner. It is then seen 
that the two cones of flame evolve or degenerate into the two 
recognizable blue parts of an ordinary luminous flame, whilst 
the appearance of the bright yellow luminous patch becomes 
increasingly emphasized as a hollow dome lying within the upj^er 
part of the blue sheath. There are thus three recognizable 
features of structure in an ordinary luminous flame, each region 
being as it were a mere shell and the interior of the flame filled 
with gas which has not yet entered into active combustion. 
If, as is suggested, the blue parts of an ordinary luminous flame 
are the relics of the two cones of a Bunsen flame, the chemistry 
of a Bunsen flame may be appropriately considered first. What 
happens chemically when a hydrocarbon is burned in a Bunsen 
burner ? The air sent in with the gas is insufficient for complete 
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combustion so that the inner cone of the flame may be considered 
as air burning in an excess of coal gas. What will be the products 
of this combustion ? This question has been answered at 
different times in very different ways. There are many conceiv- 
able answers : part of the hydrocarbon might be wholly oxidized 
and the rest left unaltered to mix with the outside air and bum 
as the outer cone ; on the other hand, there might be (as has 
been so commonly assumed) a selective oxidation in the inner 
cone whereby the hydrogen was fully oxidized and the carbon 
set free or oxidized to carbon monoxide ; or again the carbon 
might be oxidized to carbon dioxide or monoxide and the 
hydrogen set free. There might of course be other intermediate 
kinds of action. Now it is important at this point to insist upon 
a distinction between what can be found by direct analysis as 
to the products of partial combustion, and what can l^ imagined 
or inferred as the transitory existence of substances of which 
the products actually found in analysis are the outcome. Wc 
shall consider only in the first instance what substances are 
found by analysis. Earlier experiments on the Bunsen burner 
in which coal gas was used, and the gases withdrawn directly 
from the flame by aspiration, gave no very clear results, but the 
introduction of the cone-separating apparatus and the use of 
single hydrocarbons led to more definite conclusions. The 
analysis of the inter-conal gases from an ethylene flame gave 
the following numbers carbon dioxide 3*6 ; water = 9 5; 
carbon monoxide — 15-6 ; hydrocarbons — i *3 j hydrogen = 94; 
nitrogen =-60*6. 

It appears therefore, and it may be stated as a fact, that a 
considerable amount of hydrogen is left unoxidizcd, whilst 
practically all the carbon is converted into monoxide or dioxide. 
As the gases have cooled down before analysis and as the reaction 
C0 + H2()J!C02 + H2 is reversible, it may be objected that the 
inter-conal gases may have a composition when they are hot 
very different from what they show when cold. Experiments 
made to test this question have not sustained the objection. 
Subsequent experiments on the oxidation of hydrocarbons 
have made it appear undesirable to use the expression “ pre- 
ferential combustion ” or selective combustion in connexion 
with the facts just stated; but for the purpose of describing in 
brief the chemistry of a hydrocarbon flame it is necessary to say 
that in the inner cone of a Bunsen flame hydrogen and carbon 
monoxide arc the result of the limited oxidation, and that the 
combustion of these gases with the external air generates the 
outer cone of the flame. As to the actual stages in the limited 
oxidation of a hydrocarlion a large amount of very valuable 
work has been earned out by W. A. Bone and his collaborators. 
Different hydrocaibons mixed with oxygen have been circulated 
continuously through a vessel heated to various temperatures, 
beginning with that (about 250° C.) at which the rate of oxidation 
is easily appreciable. Proceeding in this way. Bone, without 
effecting a complete transformation of the hydrocarbon into 
partially oxidized substances, has isolated large quantities of 
such products, and concludes that the oxidation of a hydrocarbon 
involves nothing in the nature of a selective or preferential 
oxidation of either the hydrogen or the carbon. He maintains 
that it occurs in several well-defined stages during which oxygen 
enters into and is incorporated with the hydrocarbon molecule, 
forming oxygenated intermediate products among which are 
alcohols and aldehydes. The reactions between ethane and 
ethylene with an equal volume of oxygen would be represented 
as follows : — 

Stage I. Stage 2 . 

CH^-CHg CH,'CH,OII V CH3-CH(0H). 

Ethane. Ethyl alcohol. ^ ^ 

CHs-CHO + Rp 

f C^H. + HP \ Acetaldehyde. 

\ 2C + 2H.i + HP j ‘ , 

r CH, + CO ) 
t C + 2H2-fCO / 

CHgtCHa V CHjrCHOH ^ HO CH CH OH 

Ethylene. ( QH^ + Hp \ 2CHp = 2CO + 2Ha 

t 2C + Hj + Hp J Formaldehyde. 

The affinity between the hydrocarbon and oxygen at a high 
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temperature is so great that, when the supply of oxygen is 
sufficient to carry the oxidation as far as the second stage, 
practically no decomposition of the monohydroxy molecule 
formed in the first stage occurs. This is especially the case 
with unsaturated hydrocarbons. 

As a crucial test decisive against the hypothesis of preferential 
carbon oxidation, Bone cites the experiment of firing a mixture 
of equal volumes of ethane and oxygen sealed up m a glass bulb. 
In such a case a lurid flame fills the vessel, accompanied by a 
black cloud of carbon particles and considerable condensation 
of water. About 10 % of methane is also found. It is impossible 
within the limits of this article to give a more extended account 
of these later researches on the oxidation of hydrocarbons. 
They make it evident that the relative oxidizability of carbon 
and hydrogen cannot form the basis of a general theory of the 
combustion of hydrocarbons, and that both the a priori view 
that hydrogen is the more oxidizable element, and the inference 
from the behaviour of ethylene when exploded wdth its own 
volume of oxygen, viz. that carbon is the more oxidizable element 
in hydrocarbons, are not in harmony with experimental facts. 

The view that the bright luminosity of hydrocarbon flames is 
due “ to the deposition of solid charcoal ” was first put forward 
by Sir Humphry Davy in 1816. In explaining the origin of 
this charcoal, Davy used somcw'hat ambiguous language, stating 
that it “ might be owing to a decomposition of a part of the gas 
towards the interior of the flame where the air was in smallest 
quantity.’^ This statement was interpreted commonly as 
implying that the charcoal became free by the preferential 
combustion of the hydrogen, and such an interpretation w^as 
given explicitly by Faraday. Whatever may have been Davy’s 
view' w’ith regard to this part of the thcor>', his conclusion that 
finely divided carbon was the cause of luminosity in hydrocarbon 
flames was not questioned until 1867, when E. Frankland, in 
connexion with researches already alluded to, maintained that 
the luminosity of such flames w’as not due in any important 
degree to solid particles of carbon, but to the incandescence of 
dense hydrocarbon vapours. Among the arguments adduced 
against this view the most decisi\e is furnished by the optical 
test first used by J. L. Soret. If the image of the sun be focussed 
upon the glowing part of a hydrocarbon flame the scattered 
light is found to be polarized, and it is indisputable that the 
luminous region is pervaded by a cloud of finely divided solid 
matter. The quantity of this solid (estimated by H, H. C. Bunte 
to be 0*1 milligram in a coal-gas flame bummg 5 cub. ft. per hour) 
is sufficient to account for the luminosity, so that Davy’s original 
view may be said to be now' universally accepted. 

The remaining question wdth regard to the luminosity of a 
hydrocarbon flame relates to the manner in which the carbon is 
set free. The fact that hydrocarbons when strongly heated in 
absence of air will deposit carbon has long been know'n and is 
daily evident in the operation of coal-gas making, when gas 
carbon accumulates as a hard deposit in the highly-heated 
crow'n of the retorts. There is no difficulty in supposing therefore 
that the carbon m a flame is separated from the hydrocarbon 
within it by the purely thermal action of the blue burning walls 
of the flame. Many experiments might be adduced to confirm 
this view. It is sufficient to name tw’o. If a ring of metal wire 
be so disposed in a small flame as to make a girdle wdthin the 
blue walls towards the base, the withdrawal of heat is rapid 
enough to prevent the maintenance of a temperature sufficient 
to cause a separation of carbon, and the bright luminosity 
disappears. Again, if the flame of a Bunsen burner be fed 
through the air -ports not with air but with some neutral 
gas such as nitrogen, carbon dioxide or steam, the dilution of 
the burning gas 'and the hydrocarbon within it becomes so great 
that the temperature of separation is not attained, no carbon is 
separated and the flame consists of a single blue shell. 

Whilst it is thus easy to understand generally why carbon 
becomes separated as a solid within a flame, it is not easy to 
trace the processes by which the carbon becomes separated in 
the case of a given hydrocarbon. .According to M. P. E. 
Bcrthelot, who made prolonged and elaborate researches on the 
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pyrogenetic relationships of hydrocarbons, these compounds 
onlv liberate carbon by a process of the conthnial coalescence 
of hydrocarbon molecules with the elimination of hydrogen, 
until there is left the limiting solid hydrocarbon hardly distm- 
gLiishable from carbon itself and constituting the glowing soot 
of flames. 

V. B. Lewes, on the other hand, basing his conclusions on a 
study of the thermal decomposition of hydrocarbons, on tempera- 
ture measurements of flames and analysis of their gases, has 
more recently developed a theory of flame luminosity in \dnch 
the formation and sudden exothermic decormposition of aret}dene 
are regarded as the essential incidents productive of carbon 
separation and luminosity. Smithells has disputed the evidence 
on which this theory is based and it appears to have gained no 
adherence from those who have worked in the same field ; but 
as it has not been formally disavowed by the author and has 
found its way into some text-books, it is mentioned here. 

W. A. Bone and H. F. Coward {Jonrn. Chem, Soc., 1908) 
published the results of a very careful study of the decomposition 
of hydrocarbons when heated in a stationary condition and when 
continually circulated through hot vessels. Their results disclose 
once more the great difficulty of tracing the processes of decom- 
position and of arriving at a generalization of wide apphcability, 
but they appear to be conclusive agamst the views both ot 
Berth elot and of Lewes. 


They do not thinlc that the decomposition of h^’drocarbons 
can be adequately represented by ordinary chemical equations 
owing to the complexity of the changes which really take place. 
Methane, which is the most stable of the hydrocarbons, appears 


to be resolved at high temperatures directly into carbon and 
hydrogen, but the phenomenon is dependent mainly on surface 
action ; ethane, ethylene and acrtjfenc undergo decomposition 
throughout the body of the gas (Inc. erf, p. 1197 et seq.). 

** In the cases of ethane and ethylene ft may he supjiosed that the 
allect o£ high tempoixtuie is tn cause an elmnnation of 
StydrogeA wsth a aun^aiieocis ia^flemiig or djBaaoltf tKA ot the bood 
between the eaxboa atooss, giving rise to (m the event of disjiolutiQa) 
residues such as : and ’ Cli. These residues, which can only 

have a very fnjdttre separate existence, may either («) form 
: CH, Gad HC CH, as tlie result of ^oceunters with other 
stmtlar 9asiiiiies,or {b) Weak 4o¥m<hractiy iidiocarboa aad bydoo^a, 
or {c) be duocUy .hydrogen land to mclhane m aa atmosphere rich m 
hydro^enc Tliese three possIbiTides may all be realized 
taneons^ in the same deoomposing gas m puroportrons dependent 
on Hie temperahire, pmtsure and amount of Jbydixigen paesent. 
The whole process may he rtipreoented by the foUowing scheme, Uae 
dotted iuie mdicatiiig the tendency to dissolve a bond between the 
carbon atoms which becomes actually effective at higher tem- 
peratures • — ■ 

HH 

H-dC-H =[2(-CH,) + HJ' 

H-ri 


■lES 


"■ ‘iC+SlIj+Hj 

ptM Uj = 2CU. 


H H 

“[2<CH) + H2] = 


rWCH, + H, 

(t.) 3 C + H..+ H., 
t(c) plus 2li, = CH.,. 


“ In the case of acetylene, the main primary change may be either 
one of polymerization or of dissolution according to the temperature, 
and if the latter, it may be supposed that tlie molecule breaks down 
across the triple bond between the carbon atoms, giving rise to 
2( CH), and Uial tJuAse residues are &ul>se<iuentlv either resolvctl into 
carbon and hydrogen or “ hydrogenized "according to ciicumstanccs, 

HCC.H -WCH)] .{g 
Polymerization. 

** Acetylene is, moreover, distinguished by its power of poly- 
menzation at moderate temperatures so that whether it is the gas 
initially heated or whether it is a prominent product of tlie decom- 
position of another hydrocarbon polymerization will occur to an 
extent dependent on temperature,"^ 

We may describe briefly the view to which we arc led as to 
the genesis of an ordinary luminous hydrocarbon flame : — 

The gaseous hydrocarbon issues from the burner or wick, 
let us suppose, in a cylindrical column. This column is not 
sharply marked off from the air but is so penetrated by it that 
we mrst suppose a gradual transition from the pure hydrocarbon 
in the *5entre of column to the pure air on the outside. Let us 


take a thin transverse slice of the flame, near the lower part of 
the wick or close to the burner tube. At what lateral distance 
from the centre will combustion begin ? Clearly, where enough 
oxygen has penetrated the column to give such partial combus- 
tion as takes place in the inner cone of a Bunsen burner. This 
then defines the blue region. Outside this the comlmstion of 
the carbon monoxide, h>^rogen and any liydrocarbons which 
pass from the blue region takes place in a faintly luminous 
fringe. These two layers form a sheath of active combustion, 
surrounding and intensely heating the enclosed hydrocarbons 
in the middle of the cohimn. These heated hydrocarbons rise 
and are heated to a higher temperature as they ascend. They 
are accordingly decomposed •with separation of carlwn in the 
higher parts of tlie flame, giving the region of bright yellow 
luminosity. There remains a central core in which neither is 
there any oxygen for combustion nor a sufficiently high tempera- 
ture to cause carbon separation. This constitutes the dark 
interior region of the flame. We thus account for the different 
parts of the flame. It is to be noted, however, that the bright 
blue layer only surroimds the lower part of the flame, whilst 
the pale, faint ly-luminous fringe surrounds the whole flame. 
The flame also is conical and not cylindrical. The foregoing 
explanation is therefore not quite complete. Let us suppose 
that the changes have gone on in die small section of the flame 
exactly as described and consider how the processes will differ 
m parts above this section. The central core of imlHirned gases 
will pass upwards and we may treat it as a new cylindrical 
column which will undergo changes just as the original one, 
leaving, however, a smaller core of lanburned gases, or, in other 
words, each succeeding section of the flame will be of smaller 
diameter. This gives m the conical form of the flame. Again, 
the higher we ascend the flame the greater proportionally is the 
amount of separated carbon, for we hove not only the heat of 
ktemlly outlying combustion to effect decomposition, but also 
that of the lower parts of the flame. The lower part of u luminous 
flame accordingly contains less separated carbon than the upper. 
Where the hydrocarrhon i« largely decomposed before combustion 
we have no longer the condrticjns of the Bunsen flame, and so in 
the upjjer parts of a luminous flame the bright Wue part fades 
away. The luminous fringe would, however, be continued, 
for the separated hydrogen has still to burn. In this way 
then we may reasonably account for tlte existence, position 
and rektrve sizes of the four regions of an ordanary luminous 
flame. (A. S.) 

FLAMEL, NICOLAS (c. 1330-1418), reputed French alchemist 
and scrivener to the university of Bans, was born in Paris or 
Pontobe about 1330, at>d died in Paris in 1418, bequetithing the 
bulk of his property to the church of Saint- Jacqiies-la-Boucherie, 
where he was buried. During hw life he contrilxited freely to 
charitable and religious pirrposes from the considerable wealth 
he amassed either by the practice of his craft, or, as some surmise 
without definite proof, by fortunate speculation or money 
lending, or, as legend has it, by alchemy. According to a docu- 
ment purporting to be written by himself in 1413 (printed in 
Waite's Lives of the Alcheinystical Phdosaphers, London, 1888), 
there fell into his hands in 1357, at the cost of two florins, a lx)ok 
on alchemy by Abraham the Jew, which taught in plain words 
the transmutatiorL of metals. It did not, however, explain the 
maierta pmua, but merely figured or depicted it, and for more 
than 20 years Ramel strove in vain to find out the secret. Then, 
returning from a journey to Spain, he fell in with a Christian 
jew, named Canches, who gave him the explanation, and after 
three more years^ work he succeeded in preparing the niaiena 
prirna, thus being enabled in 1382 to transmute mercury into 
both silver and gold. But Ibis fantastic story was disposed 
of by the facts, derived from parish records, sot forth m Vilain’s 
Essai sur V histoire de Saint-Jacques-la-Bouchene^ 175S, and his 
Htslotre critique de Nicolas Flamel et de Pernelle sa jemvte, 
recueiUte d'acles anciens qui fmHfieni Vonpne et la mediocriie de 
lent fortune contre les impuiaiwns des alchiMistes, 1761. ^ 

A book on alchemy in the Paris Bihlioth^'que, Le Tn'sor de philo^ 
Sophie ^ professing to be written and iUuminatcd by Flamel With his 
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Own Land, L of very doubtful autheniiaty, and other treatises bear- 
ing his name, such as thx; Sommatre phtlosophique de Nicolas PlafnH^ 
pnblrshcd in 1561 m a coilection of akhemist tn>ati»es entitled 
milullvqu^^y are .spurjous, 

FLAMEN (from ilaYr^ “ to Ww up ” the altar fire), a Roman 
sacrificial priest. The femens were subject t(^ the pemtifex {q v.) 
maximus, and were coirs^icruted to the service of some particular 
deity. The higiicst in rank ^^nerc the flnmm Dmlis, flamtn 
Martiaiis and "fidmen QnnrimdiSj wtio were always selected 
from among the patricians. Their institution is generally 
OBcribed to Numa. When the number of flamcns was raised 
from three to fifteen, those alreafly mentioned were entitled 
inajores, in contradistinction to the other twelve, who were 
called minaresj as connected with less important deities, and were 
chosen from the plebs. Towards the end of the republic the 
number of the lesber flamcns seems to have diminwhod. The 
fiamens were held to be elected for life, but they might be com- 
pelled to resign office fw neglect of duty, or on the occurrence 
t)f some ill-omened event (such as the cap falling off the head) 
during the performance of their rites, 'llie chamcteristic dress 
of the flamens in general was the ttptx, a white conical cap, the 
laena oi’ mantle, and a laurel wreath. The official insignia 
of thf' flamen Dinlis (of Jupiter), the highest of these pnests, 
were the white nip (pleiiSf albof;alerus)^ at the top of which was 
an olTve branch and a woollen thread ; the laemi, a thick woollen 
to^a praetrxtu woven by his wife ; the sacrificial knife ; and a 
rod to keep the people from him wlwn on his w'ay to offer sacrifice. 
He was never allowed to appear without these emblems of office, 
every day being considered a holy day for him. Jly virtue of his 
office he was entitled to a scut in the senate and a corule chair. 
The sight of fetters l^emg forbidden him, hk toga was not allowed 
to be tied in a knot hut was fastened by means of clasps, and the 
only kind of ring permitted to be worn on his finger was a btxjken 
one. If a person in fetters tocik refuge in his house he was 
immediately loosed from his lionds ; and if a criminal on his 
way to the scene of hrs punishment met him and threw himself 
at his feet he was respited for that day. Ihe DiaUs was 

not allowed to leave the city for a single night, to ride or even 
touch a horse (a restriction which incapacitated him for the 
consulship), to swear an oath, to look at an army, to touch any- 
thing undean, or to look upon people working. Hk marriage, 
which was obliged to be performed with the ceremonies of 
confarnativ {q.v.% was dissoluble only by death, and on the death 
of his wife (call^ jiamimta Df(wft5r)lve was obliged to resign his 
office. Tlie ftaminiai Dinlis assisted her huifoand at the sacrifices 
and other rchgious duties which he performed. She wore long 
woollen robes ; a veil and a kerchief for the head, her hair being 
plaited up with a purple band in a conical form (tutidns) ; and 
shoes made of the leather of aacrifioed animals ; like her husband, 
she carried the sacrificial knife. 'Fhe main duty of the flamens 
was the offering otf daily sacrifices ; on the 1st of October the 
three major flamerw drove to the Capitol and sacrificed to Fides 
PiibHca (the Honour of the People). Some of the municipal 
towns in Italy had flamens as well as Rome. 

We may mention, as distinct from the above, the 
curiahSy who assisted the ctma, the priest who attended to tlie 
religious affairs of each curia {q v .) ; the flaanens of various 
sacerdotal corporations, such as the Arval Brothers ; the flamen 
Angnstalis, who supermtended the worship of the emj^eror in 
the |m)vinces. 

5ee Marquar<!t, SlaafaverwtUtuHiq, id. (1835), pp. 3^56- 

473 : H. I>««sao, in Kphetfumi lu, , ami the 

exijaiihti VC arUcLc by C, J uUian m Darcmberg and Sa^o, Victionmiire 
des anUqmUs, 

FLAMlNtSO (Port, FlametigOy Span. Flavicnco\ one of tlie 
tallciit and most beautiful birds, aiaspicuous for the bright 
ilame-oolourtxl or scarlet patch upon its wings, and long known 
by its classical name PhhenicopteruSy as an inhabitant of most 
of the countries bordering the Mediterranean Sea. Flaminpos 
have a very wide distriUition, and tlie sole genus comprises 
only a few species. Ph, roseus or antiquorum, white, with a rosy 
tinge above, and with scarlet wing-coverts, while the remiges 
are bkek (as in all species), ranges from the Cape Verde Islands 
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to India anrl Ceylon, north as far as Lake Baikal ; southwards 
through Africa and Madagascar, eventually as P, minor, P, ruber , 
entirely light vermilion, extends from Florida to Para and the 
Galapagos ; P. chthnsis s. igmpalliatus, from Peru to Patagonia, 
more resembles Uic classical , species ; uhile P. andinusy the taUest 
of all, which lacks tlie hallux, inhabits the salt lakes of the 
elevated desert of Atacama, whence it extends into Chile and 
Argentina. Fossfl remains of flamingos ha\e l>een described 
from the Lower Miocene of France as P, croizeti, and from the 
Pliocene of Oregon. From the Mid-Mioccnc to the Oligocene 
of France arc known several .species of Palaelodus, Elorms and 
Agnepterus, which have relatively .shorter legs, longer toes and a 
complicated hypotarsus, and represent an earlier family, less 
specialized although not directly ancestral to the flammgos, 
Palaelodidae and Phoemcopieridae together form the larger group 
PhoenicjDpteri. These are In many respects exactly intermediate 
between Anserine and stork-like birds, so much so in fact that 



T. H. Huxley preferred to keep them separate as Amphmorphae, 
However, if we carefully sift their characters, the flamingos 
obviously reveal themselves as much nearer related to the 
Cl CO mac, especially to Plahdca and Ibis, than to the An^crcs. This 
is the oj:)inian arrived at by W. F. R. Weldon, M. Fuerbringer 
and Gtidow, while others prefer the goosc-like \oirc and the 
webbed toes as reliable characters. (For a deta iled analysis of this 
in&truclive question sec Bronn's Tkicneich, \\cs Syst. p. 146 ) 
The food of the flamingo sectiib to consist chiefly of small 
aquatic invcrtcbnitc animals which Ii\e in the mud of lagoons, 
for instance Mollusca, but also of Confervae and other low 
salt-water algae. Whilst feeding, the bird wades about, stirs 
up the mud with its feet, and, reversing the ordinary position 
of its head so as to bold tlie crown downwaids and to look 
backwards the mud through its bill. This is abruptly 
bent down in the middle, as if broken ; the upper jaw is rather 
Hat and narrow^, while the lower jaw' is very roomy and furnished 
with numerous lamellae, which, toy ether with the thick and 
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large tongue, act like a sieve, an arrangement enhanced by the 
considerable movability of the upper jaw. Then the bird 
erects its long neck to swallow the selected food. When flying, 
flamingos present a striking and beautiful sight, with legs and 
neck stretched out straight, looking like white and rosy or scarlet 
crosses with black arms. Not less fascinating is a flock of these 
sociable birds when at rest, standing on one or both legs, with 
their long necks twisted or coiled upon the body in any conceiv- 
able position. 

The nest is likewise peculiar. It is built of mud, a somewhat 
conical structure rising above the water according to the depth, 
of which the cone is from a few inches to 2 ft. in height. If, as 
often happens, the water-level sinks, the nests stand out higher. 
On the top is a shallow cup for the reception of the one or two 
eggs, which have a bluish- white shell with chalky incrustation. 
Of course the hen sits with her legs doubled up under her, as 
does any other long-legged bird. It seems strange that many 
ornithologists should have given credence to W. Dampicr's 
statement of the mode of incubation (New Voya^^e totmd the 
World, ed. 2, i. p. 71, London, i 6 qq ): ** And when they lay their 
eggs, or hatch them, they stand all the while, not on the hillock, 
but close by it with their legs on the ground and in the water, 
resting themselves against the hillock, and covering the hollow 
nest upon it with their rumps, &c. P. S. Pallas (Zoograph. 
Rosso- Asiafica, ii. p. 208) tried to improve upon this by stating 
that the standing bird leans upon the nest with its breast ! The 
young, which are hatched after about four weeks* incubation, 
look very different from the adult. The small bill is still quite 
straight and the legs are short. The whole body is covered with 
a thick coat of short nestling feathers, pure white in colour. 
These neosso pules or first feathers bear no resemblance to those 
of the Anscriform birds, but agree in dctailwith thoseof spoonbills, 
the young of which the little flamingos resemble to a striking 
extent, but they leave the nest soon after their birth to shift 
for themselves like ducks and geese. (H. F. G.) 

FLAMINIA, VIA, an ancient high road of Italy, constructed 
by C. Flaminius during his censorship (220 b.c.). It led from 
Rome to Ariminum, and was the most important route to the 
north. We hear of frequent improvements being made in it 
during the imperial period. Augustus, when he instituted a 
general restoration of the roads of Italy, which he assigned for 
the .purpose among various senators, reserved the Flaminia for 
limsclf, and rebuilt all the bridges except the Pons Mulvius, by 
►vhich it crosses the Tiber, 2 m. N. of Rome (built by M. Scaurus 
n TOC) R c ), and an unknown Pons Minucius. Triumphal 
irchcs were erected in his honour on the former bridge and at 
-\riminum, the latter of which is still preserved. Vespasuin 
:onstructed a new tunnel through the pass of Intercisa, modern 
Fiirlo, in a d. 77 (see Tales), and Trajan, as inscriptions show, 
•epaired several bridges along the road. 

The \ la Flaminia runs due N. from Rome, considerable 
x*mains of its pavement being extant in the modern high road, 
massing slightly E. of the site of the Etruscan Falerii, through 
Dcnculi and Narnia. Here it crossed the Nar by a splendid 
bur-arched bridge to which Martial alludes {Eptgr, vii. 93, 8), one 
irchof which and all the piers are still standing ; and went on, 
ollowed at first by the modem road to Sangemini which passes 
)ver two finely preserved ancient bridges, past Carsulae to 
Mevania, and thence to Forum Flaminii. Later on a more 
:ircuitoiis route from Narnia to Fomm Flaminii was adopted, 
passing by Interamna, Spoletium and Fulginium (from which 
i branch diverged to Perusia), and increasing the distance by 
12 m. The road thence went on to Nuceria (whence a branch 
•oad ran to Septempeda and thence either to Ancona or to 
Folentinum and Urbs Salvia) and Helvillum, and then crossed 
.he main ridge of the Apennines, a temple of Jupiter Apenninus 
»tanding at the summit of the pass. Thence it descended to 
2 !ales (where it turned N.E.), and through the pass of Intercisa 
to Forum Sempronii (Fossombrone) and Pbnim Fortunae, 

E re it reached the coast of the Adriatic. Thence it ran N.W. 
ugh Pisaurum to Ariminum. The total distance from Rome 
210 m. by the older road and 222 by the newer. The rOi^id 


gave its name to a juridical district of Italy from the 2nd century 
A.D. onwards, the former territory of the Senones, which was 
at first associated with Umbria (with which indeed under 
Augustus it had formed the sixth region of Italy), but which after 
Constantine was always administered with Picenum. (T< As.) 

PLAMININUS, TITUS QUINCTIUS (c, 228-174 b.c.), Roman 
general and statesman. He began his public life as a military 
tribune under M. Claudius Marcellus, the conqueror of Syracuse. 
In 199 he was quaestor, and the next year, passing over the 
regular stages of aedile and praetor, he obtained the consulship. 

Flaminmus was one of the first and most successful of the 
rising school of Roman statesmen, the opponents of the narrow 
patriotism of which Cato was the type, the disciples of Greek 
culture, and the advocates of a wide imperial policy. His 
winning manners, his polished address, his knowledge of men, 
his personal fascination, and his intimate knowledge of Greek, 
all marked him out as the fittest representative of Rome in the 
East. Accordingly, the province of Macedonia, and the conduct 
of the war with Philip V. of Maccdon, in which, after two years, 
Rome had as yet gained little advantage, were assigned to himj 
Flaminmus modified both the policy and tactics of his pre- 
decessors. After an unsuccessful attempt to come to terms, he 
drove the Macedonians from the valley of the Aous by skilfully 
turning an impregnable position. Having thus practically 
made himself master of Macedonia, he proceeded to Greece, 
where Philip still had allies and supporters. The Achaean 
League ((/.v,) at once deserted the cause of Macedonia, and Nabis, 
tlie tyrant of Sparta, entered into an alliance with Rome ; 
Acarnania and Boeotia submitted in less than a year, and, with 
the exception of the great fortresses, Flamininus had the whole 
of Greece under his control. The demand of the Greeks for the 
e.xpulsion of Macedonian garrisons from Lemetrias, Chalcis and 
Corinth, as the only guarantee for the freedom of Greece, was 
refused, and negotiations were broken off. Hostilities were 
renewed in the spring of 197, and Flamininus took the field 
supported by nearly the whole of Greece. At Cynoscephalae 
the Macedonian phalanx and the Roman legion for the first time 
met in open fight, and the day decided which nation was to be 
master of Greece and perhaps of the world. It was a victory of 
superior tactics. The left wing of the Roman army was retiring 
in confusion before the Macedonian right led by Philip in person, 
when Flaminmus, leaving them to their fate, boldly charged 
the left wing under Nicanor, which was forming on the heights 4 
Before the left wing had time to form, Flamininus was upon 
them, and a massacre rather than a fight ensued. This defeat 
was turned into a general rout by a nameless tribune, who 
collected twenty companies and charged in the rear the victorious 
Macedonian phalanx, which in its pursuit had left the Roman 
right far behind. Macedonia was now at the mercy of Rome, 
but Flaminmus contented himself with his previous demands. 
Philip lost all his foreign possessions, but retained his Macedonian 
kingdom almost entire. He was required to reduce his army, 
to give up all his decked ships except five, and to pay an indemnity 
of 1000 talents (£244,000). Ten commissioners arrived from 
Rome to regulate the final terms of peace, and at the Isthmian 
games a herald proclaimed to the assembled crowds that the 
Roman people, and T. Quinctius their general, having conquered 
King Philip and the Macedonians, declare all the Greek states 
which had been subject to the king henceforward free and 
independent.” Flamininus’s last act before returning home 
was characteristic. Of the Achaeans, who vied with one another 
in showering upon him honours and rewards, he asked but one 
personal favour, the redemption of the Italian captives who had 
been sold as slaves in Greece during the Hannibalic War. These, 
to the number of 1200, were presented to him on the eve of his 
departure (spring, 194), and formed the chief ornament of his 
triumph. 

In 192, on the rupture between the Romans and Antiochus III. 
the Great, Flamininus returned to Greece, this time as the civil 
representative of Rome. His personal influence and skilful 
diplomacy secured the wavering Achaean states, cemented the 
alliance with Philip, and contributed mainly to the Roman 
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Victory at Thermopylae ^191). In 183 he undertook an embassy 
to Prusias,kingof Bithyma, to induce him to deliver up Hannibal, 
who forestalled his fate by taking poison. Nothing more is 
known of Flamininus, except that, according to Plutarch, his 
end was peaceful and happy. 

There seems no doubt that Flamininus was actuated by a 
genuine love of Greece and its people. To attribute to him a 
Machiavellian policy, which foresaw the overthrow of Corinth 
fifty years later and the conversion of Achaea into a Roman 
province, is absurd and disingenuous. There is more force in 
the charge that his Hellenic sympathies prevented him from 
seeing the innate weakness and mutual jealousies of the Greek 
states of that period, whose only hope of peace and safety lay 
in submitting to the protectorate of the Roman republic. But 
if the event proved that the liberation of Greece was a political 
mistake, it was a noble and generous mistake, and reflects 
nothing but honour on the name of Flamininus, the liberator 
of the Greeks.” 

His life has been written by Plutarch, and in modem times by 
F. D. Gcrlach (1871) ; see also Mommsen, H%st, of Rome (Eng. tr ), 
bk. iii, chs. 8, 9. 

FLAMINIUS, GAIUS, Roman statesman and general, of 
plebeian family. During his tribuneship (232 B.C.), m spite of 
the determined opposition of the senate and his own father, he 
carried a measure for distributing among the plebeians the ager 
Gallims Picenus, an extensive tract of newly-acquired territory 
to the south of Ariminum (Cucero, De senedute, 4, Brutus, 14). 
As praetor in 227, he gained the lasting gratitude of the people 
of his province (Sicily) by his excellent administration. In 223, 
when consul with P. Furius Philus, he took the field against the 
(]auls, who were said to have been roused to war by his agrarian 
law. Having crossed the Po to punish the Insubrians, he at 
first met with a severe check and was forced to capitulate. 
Reinforced by the Cenomani, he gained a decisive victory on the 
banks of the Addua. He had previously been recalled by the 
optimates, but ignored the order. The victory seems to have 
been due mainly to the admirable discipline and fighting qualities 
of the soldiers, and he obtained the honour of a triumph only 
after the decree of the senate against it had been overborne by 
popular clamour. During his censorship (220) he strictly 
limited the freedmen to the four city tribes (sec Comitia). His 
name is further associated with two great works. He erected 
the Circus Flaminius on the Campus Martius, for the accommoda- 
tion of the plebeians, and continued the military road from 
Rome to Ariminum, which had hitherto only reached as far as 
Spoletium (see Flaminia, Via). He probably also instituted 
the “ plebeian” games. In 218, as a leader of the democratic 
opposition, Flaminius was one of the chief promoters of the 
measure brought in by the tribune Quintus Claudius, which 
prohibited senators and senators’ sons from possessing sea-going 
vessels, except for the transport of the produce of their own 
estates, and generally debarred them from all commercial 
speculation (Livy xxi. 63). His effective support of this measure 
vastly increased the popularity of Flaminius with his own order, 
and secured his second election as consul in the following year 
(217), shortly after the defeat of T. Sempronius Longus at the 
Trebia. He hastened at once to Arretium, the termination of 
the western high road to the north, to protect the passes of the 
Apennines, but was defeated and killed at the battle of the 
Trasimene lake (see Punic Wars). 

The testimony of Livy (xxi., xxii.) and Polybius (ii., iii.) — 
tio friendly critics — shows that Flaminius was a man of ability, 
energy and probity, A popular and successful democratic 
leader, he cannot, however, be ranked among the great statesmen 
of the republic. As a general he was headstrong and self- 
sufficient and seems to have owed his victories chiefly to personal 
boldness favoured by good fortune. 

His son, Gaius Flaminius, was quaestor under P. Scipio 
Africanus the elder in Spain in 310, and took part in the capture 
of New Carthage. Fourteen years later, when curule aedile, he 
distributed large quantities of grain among the citizens at a very 
low price. In 193, as praetor, he carried on a successful war 
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against the insubordinate populations of his recently constituted 
province of Hispania Citerior. In 187 he was consul with M. 
Aemilius Lepidus, and subjugated the warlike Ligurian tribes. 
In the same year the branch of the Via Acmilia connecting 
Bononia with Arretium was constructed by him. In 18 1 he 
founded the colony of Aquileia. The chief authority for his life 
IS the portion of Livy dealing with the history of the period. 

FLAMSTEED, JOHN (1646-1719), English astronomer, was 
born at Denby, near Derby, on the 19th of August 1646. The 
only son of Stephen Flamsteed, a maltster, he was educated at 
the free school of Derby, but quitted it finally in May 1662, m 
consequence of a rheumatic affection of the joints, due to a 
chill caught while bathing. Medical aid having proved of no 
avail, he went to Ireland in 1665 to be “ stroked ” by Valentine 
Greatrakes, but “ found not his disease to stir.” Meanwhile, 
he solaced his enforced leisure with astronomical studies. Begin- 
ning with J. Sacrobosco’s De sphaera, he read all the books 
on the subject that he could buy or borrow ; observed a partial 
solar eclipse on the 12th of September 1662 ; and attempted the 
construction of measuring instruments. A tract on the equation 
of time, written by him in 1667, was published by Dr John Wallis 
with the Posthumous Works of J. Horrocks (1673) ; and a paper 
embodying his calculations of appulses to stars by the moon, 
which appeared in the Philosophical Transactions (iv. 1099), 
signed In Malhest a sole fundes, an anagram of “ Johannes 
Flamsteedius,” secured for him, from 1670, general scientific 
recognition. 

On his return from a visit to London in 1670 he became 
acquainted with Isaac Newton at Cambridge, entered his name 
at Jesus college, and took, four years later, a degree of M.A, 
by letters-patent. An essay composed by him in 1673 on the 
true and apparent diameters of the planets furnished Newton 
with data for the third book of the Pnncipta, and he fitted 
numerical elements to J. Horrocks’s theory of the moon. In 
1674, in 1675, invited to London by Sir Jonas 

Moore, governor of the Tower, who proposed to establish him in 
a private observatory at Chelsea, but the plan was anticipated 
by the determination of Charles II. to have the tables of the 
heavenly bodies corrected, and the places of the fixed stars 
rectified “ fof the use of his seamen,” and Flamsteed was ap- 
pointed astronomical observator ” by a royal warrant dated 
4th of March 1675. His salary of £100 a year was cut down by 
taxation to £go ; he had to provide his own instruments, and to 
instruct, into the bargain, two boys from Christ’s hospital. 
Sheer necessity drove him, in addition, to take many private 
pupils ; but having been ordained in 1675, he was presented by 
Lord North in 1684 to the living of Burs tow in Surrey ; and his 
financial position was further improved by a small inheritance 
on his father's death in 1688. He now ordered, at an expense of 
£120, a mural arc from Abraham Sharp, with which he began 
to observe systematically on the 12th of September 1689 (see 
Astronomy: History). The latter part of Flamsteed’s life 
passed in a turmoil of controversy regarding the publication of 
his results. He struggled to withhold them until they could be 
presented in a complete form ; but they were urgently needed 
for the progress of science, and the astronomer-royal was a public 
servant. Sir Isaac Newton, who depended for the perfecting 
of his lunar theory upon places of the moon ” reluctantly 
doled out from Greenwich, led the movement for immediate 
communication ; whence arose much ill-feeling between him 
and Flamsteed. At last, in 1704, Prince George of Denmark 
undertook the cost of printing ; a committee of the Royal 
Society was appointed to arrange preliminaries, and Flamsteed, 
protesting and exasperated, had to submit. The work was only 
partially through the press when the prince died, on the 28th of 
October 1708, and its completion devolved upon a board of 
visitors to the observatory endowed with ample powers by a 
royal order of the 12th of December 1712. As the upshot, the 
Ihsioria coelestis, embodying the first Greenwich star-catalogue, 
together with the mural arc observations made 1689-1705, was 
issued under Edmund Halley’s editorship in 1712. Flamsteed 
denounced the production as surreptitious ; he committed to 
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the flames three hundred copies^ of which he obtained pcxsscssian 
throu^gh the favour of Sir Kobwt Walpole ; and, ifv aefianice of 
bodil)^ infirmities, vigoroHsiy prosecuted hk deeigno tor the 
entire and adequate publication of the materwlg he ^ontmued 
to accumuiate. They were but partialfy eKOcuied when he died 
on the 31st of December 1719. The pireparaticm of h«. monu- 
mental work, Historia Britamnca (3 vole, fbho, 1725), 

was finished by Iris a«fsistant, Joseph Crostliwait, a»ded b> 
Abraham Sharp, The first two volumes ineJuded whole of 
Flamsteed^s observations at Derby and Greenwich ; ibie third 
contained the BnUsh Catal&gne of nearly 3000 stars, l^imerous 
errors in this i^luable record ha\'ing lieen detw'tefl by Sir William 
Herschel, Caroline Hersehel drew iip a list of 560 stars observed, 
but not catalogued, while rn of those catalogued proved to bwi'C 
never been observed (Pktl. Trans. Ixxxrii. 293; see also K. 
BaiJy, Alemmrs- Roy. Antf. Soeiaty, iv. i'29). The' appea^Aiice 
of the Attas^ eorirsits, correspoiKlmg to the British Catalog y 
was delayed untd 1729. A portrait of Flamsteed, painted Ivy 
Thomas Gibson m ry 12, hangs in the rooms of the Royal Society. 
The extent at\d qualit}^ of his performanee were the more remark- 
able considering his severe physical sufferings, his straitened 
means, and the antagonism to which he was exposed. Rstimabfe 
in private fife, he was highh' susreptiWe in professionui matters, 
and hence faded to keep on terms with his contemporaries. 

Francis Daily's of t/ie, Itsv. John I'UiinsU^ (1^55) is ths 

leadmg aaitUonty for be hfo It coinprisrs^ an aittQ^)dOg 4 a^lucal 
narrativ'c pieced together from various sources, a large colhictioii oi 
Flainstcod’s letters, a revised and enlarged edition of the Bmhsh 
Catalogue, besides authoritative and detailed introdtictnry dis- 
cassMms. Sefue clanKMir was^ raised Uy a pnblkahon ux w^Iuch ‘UamuK 
for har^ doabsqiH wm. toely wnpidvd to Nnwjbtsq;, Imfc W,, Wh«welL 
viodio^Acd 1 h« character sn i^leuM&Ued and Neuik^n (1^36). 

See asho General DteUanary, vol v. (1737), from materials supplied 
by James llodgson, Fbimstet‘d*s nephew-m-hrw, Bttygtnphia Bnktn^ 
moa, hi ^943 S s Cm^rrspcMdiuca of Scunhfic Mm ; 

CunnuigKain's flitucs of Ennmni Engh'ffiimeu, iv. 3^ J\3«wrk 

NoWe's Coat^»ahon of Jluwes Graftgw's Rzog of higland^y. 
u„ 152,; EL Grant’s X/ii/. o/P/iyi Astronomy*, p, 467 , W TTrievrcM's 
Hist, a/ the Inductive ScJeuces^ fi. 162 , Jf. S. Darfiys Vxtt. de 
Tastremomte moderm, li. 423-, 58^1 ^ 9 ^* J- De&nthrtf'^s IhiL da 
Vashomofme au XViH^ sxitle, p^ 9gi; Ohe^medovri xrr, 379* 

(A, 

FLANDEMs(Ftetti, a tEndtomhiosme forr iifirt of 

the Netherlands, Europe. OngnuHy it apfiliod aaiy to Brngetf 
aiTd the immeduite naghboarhood. lit the 8th and gth eentunes) 
it was gradiraiiy esetsendedf to the vfhoie at tha coasit regicm from 
Cakis tO' the' Scheldt. In the middle Mgss this was. divided mio 
two paicts, one leaking to Bruges ast its capital, andi the utlitr to* 
Ghent. *]^e* name is retained bx. tdke two* Bdlghtn. pneTiaces of 
West and. Bast Flanders. 

I. West Flanders is the pontian hordmi^thcHoith 3 £^.ami: 
its eoast} 4 me extends from' the Fteneh tc the Dutoh. irantieir for 
a Htde orver 40 m. Its capitni is. Bruges, andthe principal tuiMna 
of th«e pys vince sura Os ten^ Comtr^ Vpnes. and^ Bonlo’s* Agrir- 
culture^isthe chief occnpatimsiaEthe pepularK)n,.and theooantry 
is und^the mosb oatthihanchskHfid aihcmtionL The admirationr 
of the foroigntcb&erverfni^liia'Bdgiiin^stexaot gajrdeRing 

ik not dimuaished! enr loomdiig that the subsod oE most cd thtSf 
tmet is. the sand at the dunesi.’’ Ftsbing erapieys a bqge: 
properdon eC the coast papulation. Thwai^a o£ West Flandoea 
is eflftoatfy compotfid stSc^biyactiesor K263'sq, tm lisr i^catithet 
pepulhCioR was S45,73a',.giringao'averape'(^ tththeaq. nu 

9. East flaiidars lias cast and xiQ^*ca 9 t oE the western) 
pTOYinoe, and avttndi^ nratbaKOids^ toi the. Beighhoixrhoad oh 
Antwerp. It is stiUt xocoa prodnctiinr and. rtohar than Westera* 
Fhuidkin) and k. weii- Muacterfi^ ^ ^ ScMdt. Ther^triet oh 
Waes, tend entkely nexhunied: widiua: thr meaiDry’ oi ina% ia 
supposed to lie the most puodnetm dkCnct of its^ateo in EusopBL 
The piincipai towns aro Ghont (capital of the pcoyinee), St 
HiceJas, Afloat, TBoraonde, Eocfoo and Qudraaida The two is 
gfvea aft 749)^7' acres or zncTa- aq* m. Br 11904 the populajkionr 
h<^ 73 i 5 ^f shotvwiy ao arer ayr erf 996 persq. m. 

"Die smeasut tBirktory of Ffandtia comprised H0»t 
only the‘ modem* pvovinoes known m East wad We^ Elaiidero, 
but the southemmost portion: of the Dutch province dt Zeeland 


and a considerable district inrncKrth-westiera Fran.oe» in the time 
of Caesar it was isdiabitad liy tiho Moxini, Atoebates aixd other 
Celtic tribes^ but in centorias that fallowed the land wa& 
repeatedly overmn by (kfsixxm iirwadxBs,. and fumlly became 
a part of the dominion of the Franks. On the break-up of die 
Caroiingtan eiopico liie rivea: Sdbttldt was by the treaty of Verdun 
(S43:) made the Hm oC division between the kingdom of Ea&t 
Fraocia (Austrasia) under the emperor Lothaire, and the 
kingdom ©f West Fmncia (Mcustria) under Cliarles the Bald. 
In virtue of thii compact Flanders wan lienceforth atrtachied to 
the West Frankish nianarchy (France). It thus acqvui^d a 
fMisitian unique among thc; provinces of the territory known in 
later times as the Nothcriands, all of which were included m that 
northern part of Anstrasia a'cdgiwrd orv the death of the emperor 
Lothairc (855) to King Lothaire II., and frt)i» his name called 
l^tharingia or Lcuxainc. 

The first ruler of Flanders of whom hiatory has left any r^ord 
ib Baldw in, surnamed Bras^dc-jer (Iron-arm). This man, a Ixrftve 
and daring wamcMf under Ctories the Bald, fdl in love with 
the king’s daughter JudiBi, t?h© yeiithliri widow of two English 
kings, married her, and fled with his bride to Lorraine. Charles, 
though at first wry angry, wacs at ksL comibated, and meulc 
his son-rndaw margro-ve ((MomibV Flmdrtttt) of Flanders, which 
he held as an hcvoditaary fief. The Norriimeu wi‘re at this tiuae 
cOTvrimially devastating the coast hmds, aiwl Baldwin was 
entrusted with the possession; of thh? atxriying borderland of the' 
^vest Frankish dominion ix\ omlerto defend it agfifbst tte invarlers. 
He wae the first of a line of strong rulnra, who at some date 
eariy in the 10th century exchang^ the tijite of marguave for 
that of' count. His son, BaidKvin II —dm Bhld— from bw stniMig*' 
hold at Bruges maintained, zs did bdE fiftther berfcdte him, su 
vigorous defence of his lairds against tlie incnrsiaiis of the North- 
men. On hi8 mother’s, side a descendant of Clmrlemagnc, he- 
stiwngthcnod tb* dywistk. uwpartance ofi his family by »\arjrying 
Aelfthryth, daughter of Alfred die Great. Qmi hB dmth in 
Ins possc'seums were divided hetnYeeni his two sons AmjJi the 
arid Adolphus^ but the latter smTvivedi only w short time 
and Amulf sucoei!d(^ ti> the wllide iohontaucs. Hia reign was^ 
filled with wa/rfare against the Marthmcn, fmd.be took aniaetiva: 
part in the stroggle«5 in Lomrina bctwecaoi the cnopiaarQr Otto L 
and Hugh Cafwt . Ih- bia old »ge he plwxd tbet govamment: m the 
liands ©f Bal(hwn, hia son by Adfda,. daughter of the count oi 
Vermsuttdoisy and thc young mon^. thaiigb: his reign was a very 
short one, did a great deal for the CQimneocml and. industrial 
progress of the country, establishiog the first vwjavers and 
fiiWors. at Ghent, and* instituting yearly fake at Vpres, Briage^ 
and other plaoos. 

On Baldwm dleath. ire 9^ the old eeroixt: resunsied the 
oontrol, ai»i spent the ievr zBinadDing years of . bis Uf© in 
tiie* snccesriott 0^ hisx gnsrudson Anndfi IL--die Yciangesr. Tha 
reign oi Amulf was termisated: kqr his death iir 989^ he wa& 
fbllowad'byhia.soiiiBaJdiriiiJV., immedi^anhifwtfor tha-Bcord^,. 
'iPhis Baltmir fougto soccesshd^ both against the Capetka 
king of Frame and the eoiagxstiQ Henry lieDry iauiHk himself 

obliged' to grant Baldwin W. int fief the bur- 

gravediip of Ghent; tibs land ofiWnesvand: Zeelaed. The count 
of Flanders thus, become a hiudistQKy'oL the. empire m well a» erf 
the Frtficb emwn. The FxeoAi fkB ere knerwn in Fi^fnish 
hbtoiy m^Crovm Fhmdaa:( 7 ^fmw-FiamaiB^y the Geatnan^ fiefs 
as Imperial Flanders (RtjkfrWiaaftdertn^. Baldwin’s saa — 
afterwards Baidwin V. — lelhdied ire ioa& against hia father at 
the' inatyntion of hk wito Jhftlav daoghtar oi Eobert IX. of 
France; but tseo> yoars later*peanrewas sweereei (Hudenaacde^ 
and the eld. anint QaotmuBflb te sugre his death m 10361 
Bafdvtfm V. proved re worthy sueoesfior, andr acquired from the 
poopid the sumaane erf He yraa an restive eater* 

prising man, and greatly cxisnded bin power by wane and 
ahjances. abtam^ fiwrmtiie emptnir Henry LV. the territory 
between tiie Scheldt and the Dccder as im imperial fief, and; the 
margnuriatie of Antwerp. So pomcfiB hod 'he become that tto 
Fkmkh cenont an* the clecaasB of Henry L of France in jo6o 
was appointed regent darings thc minority of Fhilip t {m 
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Franck), Before his death he saw his eldest daiighter Matilda 
(d. T083) sharing the English throne with Wtlhani the Conqueror, 
his eldest son Baldwin of Mons m possession of Hainaut in riglit 
of his wife Richildc, heiress of Regnier V. (d. 103O) and widow 
of Hermann of Saxony (d. T050/1) (see Hainaiti), and his second 
son Robert the Frisian regent (vac^^d) oi the county of Hollaml 
during the minority of Dirk V., whose mother, Gertrude of 
Saxony, widow of Floris 1 . of Holland (d. io6t), Robert had 
married (see Holiand). On his death in 1067 his son Baldwin 
of Mons, already count of Hainaut, succee<led to the countship 
of Flanders. Baldwin V. had granted to Rolx'rt the Frisian 
on his marriage in 1063 his imperial fiefs. His right to these was 
disputed by Baldwin VI., and war broke out lietween the two 
brothers Baldwin was killed in battle in 1070. Robert now 
claimed the tutelage of Baldwin’s children and obtained the 
support of the emperor Henry IV., while Richilde, Baldwin’s 
widow, appealed to Philip I. of France. The contest was decided 
at Havenshoven, near Cassel, on the 22nd of February 1071, 
where Roliert was victorious. Richilde was taken prisoner and 
her eldest son Arnulf 111 . was slain. Robert obtained from 
Philip L the investiture of Crown Flanders, and from Henry IV. 
the fiefs which formed Imperial Flanders. 

The second son of Richilde was rect'ignized as count of Hainaut 
(see Hainaut), which was thus after a brief union separated from 
Flanders. Roliert died in 1093, and was succeeded by his son 
Robert IT., who acquired great renown by his exploits in the 
first mi.sade, and won the name of the Lance and wSword of 
Christendom. His fame was second only to that of Godfrey 
of Bouillon. Robert returned to FUmders in 1100. He fought 
with his suzerain Louis tlie Fat of France against the English, 
and was drowned in tut by the breaking of a bridge. His son 
and successor, Baldv'in Vli., or Baldwin with the Axe, also 
fought agauist the EngHsh in France. He died at the age of 
twenty-seven from the wound of an arrow, in 1x10, leaving no 
heir. He nominated as his successor his cousin Charles, .stjn of 
Kuut IV. of Denmark and of AdeUi, daughter of Robert the 
Frisian. Charles tried his utmost to put down oppression and to 
promote the welfare of his subjects, and obtained the surname 
of “ the Good.’' His determination to enforce tlie right made 
him many enemies, and be was fouWy murdered on Ash 
Wednesday, 1127, at Bniges. He died childless, and there 
were no less than six candidates to Hie countship. The contest 
lay between two of these, William Clito^ son of Robert of 
Kormandy and grandson of William the Conqueror and Matilda 
of Flanders, and Thierry or Dirk of Alsace, whose mother 
Gertrude was a dangjiter of Robert the Frisian. William Clilo, 
thro^h the support of Louis of Prance, was at first accepted by 
the Flemish nobles as count, but he gave offence to the com- 
munes, who supported Thierry. A struggle ensued and WiHiam 
was killed before Alost. Thierry then oecame count wrthourt 
further opposition. H*e inarricd the widow of Charles the Good, 
Marguerite of Clermont^ and proved himself at homo » wise 
and prudent prince^ encouraging the growth of popular liberty^ 
and of’ commerce^ Hi ri46 he took part in tjie second crusade 
and distinguished himself by his ejej^ts. In he resigned 
the countship^ to his son, PhiHp of Alsace and betook himsHf 
once more to Jerusalem. On his- return from the East twenty 
years Jater Thierry retired to a monastery to die in his own 
land. 

Count Pliiljp of Alsace was a strong and able- man. He did 
much to promote the growth of Hie municipairties fbr which 
Flanders was already becomingTamous. Ghent, Bnigc% Ypree, 
Lihe and Dbuai under hiln made- much progress* as flourishing 
indlistrial towns. Bte also conferred rights and^ privileges on 
a number of ports, HHifet, Nieuwport, Sluis) Dunkirk, Axel; 
Damme, Gravclincs and others^. while encouraging the 

development of the comimmes and “ ixee towns,”' Philip stensfy 
repressed any spirit of independence or attempted uprisings 
against his authority. This count was a powerful prince. He 
acted for a time as regent in FVance during the minority of his 
godson Philip Augustus, and’ married' his ward to his niece 
Isabella of feainaut (irSo): Philip took part m the third’ 


crusade, and died in the camp before Acre of the pestfltence 
m 1191. 

As l>e had no children, the succession passed to Baldwin of 
Hainaut, who had married Phihp's sister MargJtret. The counts 
ships of Flanders and Hainaut were thus united under the same 
ruler. Baldwin did not obtain possession of Flanders without 
strong opposition on the part of tltc French king, and he was 
obliged to cefle Artois, St Omer, Lens, Hesdin and a great part 
of southern Flanders to France, and to allow Matilda of Portugal, 
the widow of Pliilip of Alsace, to retain certain tovms in right of 
her dowry. Margaret died m 1x9; and Baldwin the folkiwing 
>ear, and their eldest son Baldwin IX. succeeded to both count- 
ships. Balfhvin IX. is famous m history as the founder of the 
Latin empire at Constantinople. He perished in Bulgaria in 
1206. The emperor’s two daughters were both under age, and 
the government was carried on oy their imcde Philip, marquess 
of Namur, whom Baldwin had appointed regent on his departure 
to Constantinople. Philip pro\^d faithless to Ins charge, and 
he allowed hrs nieces to fall into the hands of Philip Augustus, 
who married the elder sister Johanoti of Constantinople to his 
nephew Ferdinand of Portugal. The Flemings were averse to 
the French king’s .stq^reniafy, anrl Ferdinand, who acted' as 
governor in the name of his wife, joined himself to the confeileracy 
formed by Germarn^, England, and the leading .states of the 
Netherlands ajgamst Philip ^Vugastus. R'rdinand was, bowes-er, 
taken prisoner at the disastrous battle of Bouvines (12^4) ami 
was kept for twelve years a prisoner in the Lou\Te. The countess 
Johanna ruled tl^ united countships with prudenceand eoura;^. 
On Ferdinand's death she married Thomas of Savoy, but died 
in 1^44, leaving no heirs. She was succeeded in her dignities 
])y her younger sister Margaret af Constantiim^e, commonly 
known anrmngst her contemporaries as ** Black ’’ {Tfmtrie 
Grtvt). Margaret had been twice married. Her htKjhaml 
was (t 2T2) Bucharrl of A^^esnes, orte of tlie first of Maine's 
nobles and a mart of knightb^- prowess, Ijirt origimHy dtetmed 
for the church. On this- ground he was excommumeated Iw 
Innocent III. and imprisoned hv the countess Johanna, widv 
the result that ^largaret at last was driven to repwhate him. 
She married in second wedlock (>W5} WiHiam of Da m pierre. 
Two ??onvwcr^thc*issueof the first marriage, thrcaaoB® and three* 
daughters of the second. 

When Margaret in 1244 beeame countess of Ffenders and 
Hainaut, she wished her son \Mlliam of Dampictre to boaoknow- 
ledged as hrr-sueecssor, John of Avesnes, her eldest son, strongly 
protested against this aixl was suj^ported hr tho French king. 
A ci\il war ensued^ which ended in a compromise* the 

succession* to Flanders l:)e!ug granted to Wifliam of Bampiefne. 
that of Hainaut to John of Afvesnes. Mai^aret, howev’er, rufed 
with a strong hand for many years and survived both her'sonn, 
dying: at tho age* of eighty ih reSo. On her death her grandson, 
lohrxH. ofAvcsneSybecamewnnt oFHainaut: Guy ofDampierre, 
her second son by hex second* mamage, count of Hinders. 

The tnw counties ^v^cre or>ee more imdfer separate dynasties. 
The government of Guy of Dampierre was URfbetonate. Pi wa® 
the interest of the Flemish weavers to* be- on* good Imoss with 
E n g lan d, the woohproducing cotmtry, and Guy cntereci into an 
alhanco wkh Edward F. agninst France. This H^d* to* an invasion 
and conquest of Flhndbrs by PWhp- the* Fair. Quy wkh hi® sons 
and the- leading* Flemish nobles were* taken prisoners to- Fafisv 
and* Flan db ro vws' roleef ns* a French ^^pendency'. tllough 
in the principal towns, Ghent, Bruges and Vpres, there* wa» a 
powerful French facrion* — ^known aa Lelimris (adfcerento off the 
illy) — the arbitraty* nilh of the Fbench goyerner and ofiicifcls- 
stirred up mass of the* FleryHsh people* to rehelRme. Tho 
anti-FVmch partisans ^cnmvn as were strongest at 

Brtiges imdcr* the leadership of Ptter db Cbnync, maeler of 
the cloth-weavers, and JVdln Bteydel, master of the Initohers^ 
The Ftendi garrison at Bruges wero massacred (May iqth, i3oi>), 
and on the fbhowing prth of Jkdy a sjdendid French anvy ^ 
im-asion wao utterly (fcfeated near Courtray. Peace was con- 
cluded in 1305, but owing to Guy of Dampierre and the teadilig 
Flemish nobles being- in* the hands of* the French king, on tenna^ 
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very disadvantageous to Flanders. Very shortly afterwards the 
aged count Guy died, as did also Philip the Fair. Robert of 
Bethune, his son and successor, had continual difficulties with 
France during the whole of his reign, the Flemings offering a 
stubborn resistance to all attempts to destroy their independence. 
Robert was succeeded in 1322 by his grandson Louis of Nevers. 
Louis had been brought up at the French court, and had married 
Margaret of France. His sympathies were entirely French, and 
he made use of French help in his contests with the communes. 

Under Louis of Nevers Flanders was practically reduced to the 
status of a French province. In his time the long contest between 
Flanders and Holland for the possession of the island of Zeeland 
was brought to an end by a treaty signed on the 6th of March 
1323, by which West Zeeland was assigned to the count of Holland, 
the rest to the count of Flanders. The latter part of the reign of 
Louis of Nevers was remarkable for the successful revolt of tne 
Flemish communes, now rapidly advancing to great material 
prosperity under Jacob van Artevelde (see Artevelde, Jacob 
van). Artevelde allied himself with Edward III. of England in 
his contest with Philip of Valois for the French crown, while 
Louis of Nevers espoused the cause of Philip. He fell at the battle 
of Cr6cy {1346). He was followed in the countship by his son 
Louis li. of Male. The reign of this count was one long struggle 
with the communes, headed by the town of Ghent, for political 
supremacy. Louis was as strong in liis French sympathies as 
his father, and relied upon French help in enforcing his will 
upon his refractory subjects, who resented his arbitrary methods 
of government, and the heavy taxation imposed upon them by 
his extravagance and love of display. Had the great towns with 
their organized gilds and great wealth held together in their 
opposition to the count’s despotism, they would have proved 
successful, but Ghent and Bruges, always keen rivals, broke out 
into open feud. The power of Ghent reached its height under 
Philip van Artevelde (see Artevelde, Philip van) in 1382. 
He defeated Louis, took Bruges and was made ruward of Flanders, 
But the triumph of the White Hoods, as the popular party was 
called, was of short duration. On the 27th of November 1382 
Artevelde suffered a crushing defeat from a large French army at 
Roosebeke and was himself slain. Louis of Male died two years 
later, leaving an only daughter Margaret, who had married m 
1369 Philip the Bold, duke of Burgundy, 

Flanders now became a portion of the great Burgundian 
domain, which in the reign of Philip the Good, Margaret’s 
grandson, had absorbed almost the whole of the Netherlands 
(see Burgundy ; Netherlands). The history of Flanders as 
a separate state ceases from the time of the acquisition of the 
countship by the Burgundian dynasty. There were revolts 
from time to time of great towns against the exactions even of 
these powerful princes, but they were in vain. The conquest 
and humiliation of Bruges by Philip the Good in 1440, and the 
even more relentless punishment inflicted on rebellious Ghent 
by the emperor Charles V. exactly a century later are the most 
remarkable incidents in the long-continued but vain struggle of 
the Flemish communes to maintain and assert their privileges. 
The Burgundian dukes and their successors of the house of 
Habsbur^ were fully alive to the value to them of Flanders 
and its rich commercial cities. It was Flanders that furnished 
to them no small part of their resources, but for this very reason, 
while fostering the development of Flemish industry and trade, 
they were the more determined to brook no opposition which 
sought to place restrictions upon their authority. 

llie effect of the revolt of the Netherlands and the War of 
Dutch Independence which followed was ruinous to Flanders. 
Albert and Isabel on their accessi« ^to the sovereignty of the 
southern Netherlands in 1599 founds* the great cities of Flanders 
and Brabant had been a^ndoned by a large part of their in- 
habitants ; agriculture hardly in a less degree than commerce 
and industry had been ruined.” In 1633 with the death of 
^bel. Handers reverted to Spanish rule (1633). By the treaty 
dr^lftinster the north-western portion ’of Flanders, since known 
as States (or Dutch) Flanders, was ceded by Philip IV, to the 
United Provinces (1648). By a succession of later treaties— of 
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the Pyrenees (1659), Aix-la-Chapelle (1668), Nijmwegen (1679) 
and others — a large slice of the southern portion of the old county 
of Flanders became French territory and was known as French 
Flanders. 

From 1795 to 1814 Flanders, with the rest of the Belgic 
provinces, was incorporated in France, and was divided into 
two departments — departement de lEscaui and departement de la 
Lys. This division has since been retained, and is represented 
by the two provinces of East Flanders and West Flanders in the 
modern kingdom of Belgium. The title of count of Flanders 
was revived by Leopold 1. in 1840 in favour of his second son, 
Philip Eugene Ferdinand (d. 1905). (G. E ) 

FLANDRIN, JEAN HIPPOLYTE (1809-1864), French painter, 
was born at Lyons in 1809. His father, though brought up to 
business, had great fondness for art, and sought himsclt to follow 
an artist’s career. Lack of early training, however, disabled 
him for success, and he was obliged to take up the precarious 
occupation of a miniature painter. Hippolyte was the second 
of three sons, all painters, and two of them eminent, the third 
son Paul (b. 1811) ranking as one of the leaders of the modern 
landscape school of France. Auguste (1804-1842), the eldest, 
passed the greater part of his life as professor at Lyons, where he 
died. After studying for some time at Lyons, Hippolyte and 
Paul, who had long determined on the step and economized for 
It, set out to walk to Paris in 1829, to place themselves under the 
tuition of Hersent. They chose finally to enter the atelier of 
Ingres, who became not only their instructor but their friend for 
life. At first considerably hampered by poverty, Ilippolyte’s 
difficulties were for ever removed by his taking, in 1832, the 
Grand Prix de Rome, awarded for his picture of the “ Recognition 
of Theseus by his Father.” This allowed him to study five years 
at Rome, whence he sent home several pictures which consider- 
ably raised his fame. St Clair healing the Blind ” was done 
for the cathedral of Nantes, and years after, at the exhibition of 
1855, brought him a medal of the first class. Jesus and the 
Little Children was given by the government to tlie towij^pf 
Lisieux. “ Dante and Virgil visiting the Envious Men stni^ 
with Blindness,” and “ Euripides writing his Tragedies,” belong 
to the museum at Lyons. Returning to Paris through Lyons in 
1838 he soon received a commission to ornament the chapel of 
St John in the church of St S^verin at Paris, and reputation 
increased and employment continued abundant for the rest of 
his life. Besides the pictures mentioned above, and others of a 
similar kind, he painted a great number of portraits. The works, 
however, upon which his fame most surely rests are his monu- 
mental decorative paintings. Of these the principal are those 
executed in the following churches : — in the sanctuary of St 
Germain des Pres at Paris (1842-1844), in the choir of the same 
church (1846-1848), in the church of St Paul at Nismes (1848- 
1849), of St Vincent de Paul at Paris (1850-1854), in the church 
of Ainay at Lyons (1855), in the nave of St Germain des Pres 
(1855-1861). In 1856 Hippolyte Flandrin was elected to the 
Academic des Beaux-Arts. In 1863 his failing health, rendered 
worse by incessant toil and exposure to the damp and draughts 
of churches, induced him again to visit Italy. He died of small- 
pox at Rome on the 2ist of March 1864. As might naturally 
be expected in one who looked upon painting as but the vehicle 
for the expression of spiritual sentiment, he had perhaps too 
little pride in the technical qualities of his art. There is shown 
in his works much of that austerity and coldness, expressed in 
form and colour, which springs from a faith which feels itself in 
opposition to the tendencies of surrounding life. He has been 
compared to Fra Angelico ; but the faces of his long processions 
of saints and martyrs seem to express rather the austerity of 
souls convicted of sin than the joy and purity of never-corrupted 
life which shines from the work of the early master. 

See Delaborde, Lettres et pensies de //, Flandrin (Paris, 1865) ; 
Beul6, Notice histonque sur H. F. (i86y). 

FLANNEL, a woollen stuff of various degrees of weight and 
fineness, made usually from loosely spun yarn. The origin of 
the word is uncertain, but in the i6th century flannel was a 
well-known production of Wales, and a Welsh origin has been 
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suggested. The French form flanelU was used late in the 17th 
century, and the Ger. Flanell early in the i8th century. Baize, 
a kind of coarse flannel with a long nap, is said to have been first 
introduced to England about the middle of the i6th century 
by refugees from France and the Netherlands. The manufacture 
of flannel has naturally undergone changes, and, in some cases, 
deteriorations. Flannels arc frequently made with an admixture 
of silk or cotton, and in low varieties cotton has tended to become 
the predominant factor. Formerly a short staple wool of fine 
quality from a Southdown variety of the Sussex breed was 
principally in favour with the flannel manufacturers of Rochdale, 
who also used largely the wool from the Norfolk breed, a cross 
between the Southdown and Norfolk sheep. In Wales the short 
staple wool of the mountain sheep was used, and in Ireland that 
of the Wicklow variety of the Cottagh breed, but now the New 
Zealand, Cape and South American wools are extensively 
employed, and English wools arc not commonly used alone. 
Over 2000 persons are employed in flannel manufacture in 
Rochdale alone, which is the historic seat of the industry, and a 
good deal of flannel is now made in the Spen Valley district, 
Yorkshire. Blankets, which constitute a special branch of the 
flannel trade, arc largely made at Bury in Lancashire and 
Dewsoury in Yorkshire. Welsh flannels have a high reputation, 
and make an important industry in Montgomeryshire. There 
are also flannel manufactories in Ireland. 

A moderate export trade in flannel is done by Great Britain, 
The following table gives the quantities exported during three 
years ; — 

1904. 190 1906. 

Yards . . 9,758,300 9,220,500 8,762,200 

In 1877 the export was 9,273,429 yds., so it appears that this 
trade has varied comparatively little. The imports of flannel 
are not very large. 

Many so-called flannels have been made with a large admixture 
of cotton, but the Merchandise Marks Act has done something 
to limit the indi.scriminatc use of names. Unquestionably the 
development of the flannel trade has been checked by the great 
increase in the production of flannelettes, the better qualities 
of which have become formidable competitors with flannel. 
There must, however, be a regular and large demand for flannel 
while theory and experience confirm its value as a clothing 
particularly suitable for immediate contact with the body. 

FLANNELETTE, a cotton cloth made to imitate flannel. 
The word seems to have been first used in the early ’eighties, 
and there is a reference in the Daily Nnvs of 1887 to “ a poverty- 
stricken article called flannelette.’’ Now it is used very exten- 
sively for underclothing, night gear, dresses, dressing-gowns, 
shirts, &c. It is usually made with a much coarser weft than 
warp, and its flannel-like appearance is obtained by the raising 
or scratching up of this weft, and by various finishing processes. 
Some kinds are raised equally on both sides, and the nap may 
be long or short according to the purpose for which the cloth is 
required. A considerable trade is done in plain cloths dyed, 
and also in woven coloured stripes and checks, but almost any 
heavy or coarse cotton cloth can be made into flannelette. It is 
now largely used by the poorer classes of the community, and 
the flimsier kinds have been a frequent source of accident by 
fire. It is, however, when used discreetly and in a fair quality, 
a cheap and useful article. A flannelette, patented under the 
title of “ Non-flam,” has been made with fire-resisting properties, 
but its sale has been more in the better qualities than in the lower 
and more dangerous ones. Flannelette is made largely on the 
continent of Europe, and in the United States as well as in Great 
Britain. 

FLASK, in its earliest meaning in Old English a vessel for 
carrying liquor, made of wood or leather. The principal applica- 
tions in current usage are (i) to a vessel of metal or wood, 
formerly of horn, used for carrying gunpowder ; (2) to a long- 
necked, round-bodied glass vessel, usually covered with plaited 
straw or maize leaves, containing olive or other oil or Italian 
wines— it is often known as a “Florence flask”; similarly 
shaped vessels are used for experiments, &c., in a laboratory ; 
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(3) to a small metal or glass receptacle for spirits, wine or other 
liquor, of a size and shape to fit into a pocket or holster, usually 
covered with leather, basket-work or other protecting substance, 
and with a detachable portion of the case shaped to form a cup. 
“ Flask ” is also used in metal-founding of a wooden frame or 
case to contain part of the mould. The word “ flagon,” which 
IS by derivation a doublet of “ flask,” is usually applied to a 
larger type of vessel for holding liquor, more particularly to a 
type of wine-bottle with a short neck and circular body with 
flattened sides. The word is also used of a jug-shaped vessel 
with a handle, spout and lid, into which wine may be decanted 
from the bottle for use at table, and of a similarly shaped vessel 
to contain the Eucharistic wine till it is poured into the chalice. 
“ Flask ” (in 0 . Eng. flasce or flaxe) is represented both in Teutonic 
and Romanic languages. The earliest examples are found in 
Med. Lat. fiasco, flasconis, whence come Ital. fiascone, O. Fr. 
flascon (mod. flacon), adapted in the Eng. ” flagon.” Another 
Lat. form is flasca, this gave a Fr. flasque, which in the sense of 
” powder flask ” remained in use till later than the i6th century. 
In Teutonic languages the word, in its various forms, is the 
common one for “ bottle,” so in Ger. Flasche, Dutch flesch, &c. 
If the word is of Romanic origin it is probably a metathesized 
form of the Lat. vascidum, diminutive of vas, vessel. There is 
no very satisfactory etymology if the w^ord is of Teutonic origin ; 
the New English Dictionary considers a connexion with “ flat” 
probable phonetically, but finds no evidence that the word was 
used originally for a flat-shaped vessel. 

FLAT (a modification of 0 . Eng. fiet, an obsolete word of 
Teutonic origin, meaning the ground beneath the feet), a term 
commonly used as an adjective, signifying level in surface, level 
with the ground, and so, figuratively, fallen, dead, inanimate, 
tasteless, dull ; or, by another transference, downright ; or, in 
music, below the true pitch. In a substantival form, the term is 
used in physical geography for a level tract. 

The word is also generally applied by modem usage to a 
self-contained residence or separate dwelling (in Scots law, the 
term flatted house is still used), consisting of a suite of rooms which 
form a portion, usually on a single floor, of a larger building, 
called the tenement house, the remainder being similarly divided. 
The approach To it is over a hall, passage and stairway, which 
are common to all residents in the building, but from which each 
private flat is divided off by its own outer door (Clode, Tenement 
Houses and Flats, pp. i, 2). 

There is in England a considerable body of special law applic- 
able to flats. The following points deserve notice ; — (1.) The 
occupants of distinct suites of rooms in a building divided into 
flats are generally, and subject, of course, to any special terms 
in their agreements, not lodgers but tenants with exclusive 
possession of separate dwelling-houses placed one above the 
other. They are, therefore, liable to distress by the immediate 
landlord, and each flat is separately rateable, though as a general 
rule by the contract of tenancy the rates are payable by the 
landlord. Flats used solely for business purposes are exempt 
from house tax, by the Customs and Inland Revenue Act 1878 
(see Grant v. Langston, 1900, A C. 383) ; and, by the Revenue 
Act 1903 (s. ii), provision is made for excluding from assessment 
or for assessing at a low rate buildings used for providing separate 
dwellings at rents not exceeding /60 a year. It appears that 
tenants of a flat would not come within the meaning of “ lodger ” 
for the purposes of the Lodgers’ Goods Protection Act 1871. 
(ii.) The owner of an upper storey, without any express grant or 
enjoyment for any given time, has a right to the support of the 
lower storey {Dalton v. Angus, 1881, 6 A.C. 740, 793). The owner 
of the lower storey, however, so long as he does nothing actively 
in the way of withdrawing its support, is not bound to repair, 
in the absence of a special covenant imposing that obligation 
upon him. The right of support being an easement in favour of 
the owner the upper storey, it is for him to repair. He is in 
law entitled to enter on the lower storey for the purpose of doing 
the necessf^ry repairs. It appears, however, that there is an 
implied obligation by the landlord to the tenants to keep the 
common stair and the lift or elevator m repair, and, for breach 
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of this duty, he will be liable to a third j^arty who, while visiting 
a tenant in the course of business, is injured by its defective 
condition {M tiler v. Hancock j 1803, 2 Q.B. 177). No such 
liability would be involved in a mere licence to the tenants to 
use a part of the building not essential to the enjoyment of their 
iiats. (iii.) In case of the destruction of the flat by fire, the rent 
abates pro tanio and an apportionment is made ; pari raiionc, 
whore a flat is totally destroyed, the rent abates altogether 
(Clode, p. 14) ; unless the tenant has entered into an express 
and unqualified agreement to pay rent, when he will remain 
liable till the expiration of his tenancy, (iv.) Where the agree- 
ments for letting the flats in a single building are in common 
form, an agreement by the lessor not to depart from the kind of 
building there indicated may be held to be implied. Thus an 
injunction has been granted to restrain the conversion into a 
dub of a large part of a building, adapted to occupation in 
residential flats, at the instance of a tenant who held under an 
agreement in a common form binding the tenants to rules 
suitable only for residential purposes {Hudson v. CrippSy 1896^ 
I Ch. 265). (v.) ITie porter is Usually appointed and paid hy 
the landlord, who is liable for his acts while engaged on 
his general duties : while engaged on any special duty for any 
tenant the porter is the servant of the latter, who is liable for 
his conduct wdthm the scope of his employment. 

In Scots law the rights and obligations of the lessors and 
lessees of flats, or -as they arc called — “ flatted houses,’’ spring 
partly from the exclusive possession by each lessee of his ow’n 
flat, partly from the common interest of all in the tenement as a 
whole. The “ law of the tenement ” may l>e thus summed up. 
The solum on which the flatted house stands, the area in front 
and the back ground arc presumed to belong to the owner of the 
low'est floor or the owners of each floor severally, subject to 
the common right of the other proprietors to prevent injury 
to their flats, especially by depriving them of light. The external 
walls belong to each owner in so far as they enclose his flat , 
but the other owners can prevent op)erations on them w^hich 
would endanger the security of the building. The roof and 
uppermost storey belong to the highest owner or owners, but 
he or they may be compelled to keep them in repair and to refrain 
from injuring them. The gables are common to the owner of 
each flat, so far as they bound his property, and to the owner of 
the adjoining house ; but he and the other owners in the building 
have cross rights of common interest to prevent injury to the 
stability of the building. The floor and ceiling of each flat are 
divided in ownership l^y an ideal line drawm through the middle 
of the joists ; they may be used for ordinary purposes, but may 
not be weakened or exposed to unusual risk from fire. The 
common passages and stairs are the common property of all to 
whose premi->es they form an access, and the walls which bound 
them are the* common property of those persons and of the owners 
on their farther side. 

I In the United States the term “ apartment-house is applied 
to what in England are called flats. The general law is the same 
as in England. The French Code Civil provides (Art. 664) that 
where the diflerent storeys of a house belong to different owners i 
the main walls and roof are at the charge of all the owners, 
each one in proportion to the value of the storey belonging 
to him. The proprietor of each storey is responsible for his own 
flooring. The proprietor of the first storey makes the staircase 
which leads to it, the proprietor of the second, beginning from 
where the former ended, makes the staircase leading to his and 
30 on. There are similar provisions in the Civil Codes of Belgium 
(Art 664), Quebec (Art. 521), St Lucia (Art. 471). 

Authorities. — Engi ish Law • Clode, Latv of Tenement-Houses 
and Flats (London, i88g) ; Daniels, Manual of the Law of Flat^ 
(London, 1905). Scots Law . Erskme, Ff met pies of the LaOf of 
Scotland (20th ed , Edinburgh, 1903) ; Bell, Pnnciples of the Law 
of Scotland (loth ed , Edinburgh, 1899). American Law. Bouvicr, 
L(ih) Duty (Baston and l.ondon, 1897) Foreign Laws * Burge, 
and Colonial Laws {2nd ed., London, 1906)* (A. W. R.) 

FLATBUSH, formerly a township of Kings county, Long 
Mipdy York, U.S.A., annexed to Brooklyn in 1894, and 
aft^ the I St of January 1808 « oart of the borough of Bi^Myn, 
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New York City. The first settlement was made here by the 
Dutch about 1651, and was variously called “ Midwout,” Mid- 
woud ” and Medwoud ” (from the Dutch words, med, “ middle 
and woud, wood) for about twenty years, when it became more 
commonly known as Vlachtc Bos {vlachie, “ wooded ” ; bos, 

plain ”) or Flackebos, whence, by further corruption, the 
present name. Farming was the chief occupation of the early 
settlers. On the 23rcl of August 1776 the village was occupied 
by General Cornwallis’s division of the invading force under Lord 
Howe, and on the 27th, at the disastrous battle of Long Island 
(or ** battle of Flatluish,” as it is sometimes called), “ Flatbush 
Pass,’’ an important strategic point, was vigorously defended by 
General Sullivan’s troops. 

FLAT-FISH {Pleuroncctidae), the name common to all those 
fishes which swim on their side, as the halibut, turbot, brill, 
plaice, flounder, sole, &c The side which is turned towards the 
bottom, and in some kinds is the right, in others the left, is 
generally colourless, and calk'd blind,” from the absence of an 
e\ e on tins side. The opposite side, which us turned upwards and 
towards the light, is variously, and in some tropical species even 
vividly, coloured, both eyes being placed on this side of the head. 
All the bones and muscles of the upper side arc more strongly 
developed than on the lower ; but it is noteworthy that th(‘se 
fishes when hatched, and for a short time afterwards, are sym- 
metrical like other fishes. 

Assuming that they are the descendants of symmetrical fishes, 
the question has been to determine which gniiip of Teleosteans 
may he regarded as the ancestors of the flat-fishes. The old 
notion that they are only modified Gadids (Anacanthini) was 
the result of the artificial classification of the jiast and is now 
generally abandoned. The condition of the caudal lin, which 
in the ('od tribe departs so markedly from that of ordinary 
'fclcostcans, is in itself a suflicicnt reason for dismissing the idea 
of the homorercal flat-fishes being derived from the Anacanthini, 
and the whole stiucture of the tw'o types of fishes speaks against 
such an assumption. On the other hand it has been shown, as 
noticed in the article Dory, that considerable, deep-seated 
resemblances exist between the Zeidae or John Dories and the 
more generalucd of the Pleuronectidac ; and that a fossil fish 
from the Upper Eocene, Amphistium paradoxum, evideiitly 
allied to the Zeidae, appears to realize in (‘very respect the 
prototype of the Pleuronectidae before they had assumed the 
asymmetry which characterizes them as a group. In accordance 
with these views the flat-fishes are placed by G. A. Boulengcr 
in the suborder Ac'anthopterygii, m a division called Zcorhmuhi, 
The three families included in that division can be traced back 
to the Upper Eocene, and their common ancestors will probably 
be found in the Upper Cretaceous associated with the Beryctdae, 
to which they will no doubt prove to be related, ^he very young 
are transparent and symmetrical, with an eye on each side, and 
swim in a vertical position. As they grow, the eye of one side 
moves hy degrees to the other side, where it becomes the upper 
eye. If at that age the dorsal fin does not extend to the frontal 
region, the migrating eye simply moves over the line of the profile, 
temporarily assuming the position which it preserves in some 
of the less modified genera, such as Pseitodes ; in other genera, 
the dorsal fin has already extended to the snout before the 
migration takts place, and the eye, passing between the frontal 
bone and the tissues supporting the fin, appears to make its 
way from side to side through the head, as was believed by some 
of the earlier observers. 

AlxDut 500 species of flat-fish arc known, mostly marine, a 
few species allied to the sole being confined to the fresh waters 
of South America, West Africa, and the Malay Archipelago, 
whilst a few others, such as the English flounder, ascend streams, 
though still breeding in the sea. They range from the Arctic 
Circle to the southern coasts of the southern hemisphere and 
may occur at great depths. (G. A. B ) 

FLATitEADS; a tribe of North American Indians of Salishan 
stock. They formerly occupied the mountains of north-wc.stern 
Montana and the country around. They have always been 
friendly to the white's. Curiously enough they have not the 
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custom, SO general among American tribes, of flattening the 
heads of their infants. Father P. J. de Smet in 1841 founded 
among them a mission which proved the most successful m 
the north -west. With the Pend d’ Oreille tribe and some 
Kutenais they are on a reservation in Montana, and number 
a few hundreds. 

FLAUBERT, GUSTAVE (1821-1880), French novelist, was 
born at Rouen on the 12th of December 1821- llis father, 
of whom many traits are reproduced in Ilaubert's cloaracter of 
Cliarles Bovary, was a surgeon in practice at Rouen ; his mother 
was connected with some of the oldest Norman families. He was 
educated in his native city, and did not leave it until 1840, when 
he came up to Paris to study law. He is said to have been idle at 
school, but to have been occupied with literature from the age 
of eleven, Flaubert in his youth “ was like a young Greek, 
full of vigour of body and a certain shy grace, enthusiastic, 
intensely individual, and apparently without any species of 
ambition. He loved the country, and Pans was extremely 
distasteful to him. He made the arquainlance of Victor Hugo, 
and towards the close of 1840 he travelled in the Pyrenees and 
Corsica. Returning to Paris, he wasted his time in sombre 
dreams, living on his patrimony. In 1846, his mother being left 
quite alone through the deaths of his father and his sister Caroline, 
Flaubert gUdly abandoned Pans and the study of the law 
together, to make a home for her at Cruisset, close to Rouen 
This estate, a house in a pleasant piece of ground which ran down 
to the Seine, became Flaubert’s home for the remainder of his 
life. From 1846 to 1854 he earned on relations with the poett^s. 
Mile Louise Colet ; their letters have been preserved, and accord- 
ing to M. limile Faguet, this was the only sentimental episode 
of any importance in the life ot Flaubert, who never married. 
His principal friend at this time was ]\Iaxime du Camp, with 
whom he travelled in Brittany in 1846, and through the East in 
1849. Greece and Egypt made a profound impression upon the 
imagination of Flaubert. From this time forth, save for occa- 
sional visits to Paris, he did not stir from ('roissct. 

On returning from the East, in 1850, he set about the com- 
position of Madame Bovary. He had hitherto scarcely written 
anything, and had published nothing. The famous novel took 
him six years to prepare, but was at length submitted to the 
Revue de Pans, where it appeared in serial form in 1857. The 
government brought an action against the publisher and against 
the author, on the charge of immorality, but both were acquitted ; 
and when Madame Bovary appeared m book-form it met with 
a very warm reception. Flaubert paid a visit to Carthage in 
1858, and now settled down to the archaeological studies which 
were required to equip him for Salammbo, which, however, in 
spite of the author’s ceaseless labours, was not finished until 
1862. He then took up again the study of contemporary 
manners, and, making use of many recollections of his youth 
and childhood, wrote U Education sentimentale, the composition 
of which occupied him seven years ; it was published in 1869. 
Up to this time the sequestered and laborious life of Flaubert 
had been comparatively happy, but misfortunes began to gather 
around him. He felt the anguish of the war of 1870 so keenly 
that the break-up of his healtli has been attributed to it ; he 
began to suffer greatly from a distressing nervous malady. His 
best friends were taken from him by death or by fatal misunder- 
standing; ill 1872 he lost his mother, and his circumstances 
became greatly reduced. He was very tenderly guarded by 
his niece, Mme Commonville ; he enjoyed a rare intimacy of 
friendship with George Sand, with whom he carried on a corre- 
spondence of immense artistic interest, and occasionally he saw 
his Parisian acquaintances, Zola, A. Daudet, Tourgenieff, the 
Goncourts ; but nothing prevented the close of Flaubert's life 
from being desolate and melancholy. He did not cease, however, 
to work with the same intensity and thoroughness. La Tentation 
de Saint- Aniotne, of which fragments had been published as early 
as 1857, was at length completed and sent to press in 1874. In 
that year he was subjected to a disappointment by the failure 
of his drama Le CandtdaL In 1877 Flaubert published, in one 
volume, entitled Trots conies, Un Coeur simple, La Legende de 


Saint- JuUen-V Hospitaller and Uerodias. After this something of 
his judgment certainly deserted him ; he .spent the remainder of 
his life in the toil of building up a vast satire on the futility of 
human knowledge and the omnipresence of mediocrity, which he 
left a fragment. This is the depressing and bewildering Bouvatd 
ct Pecuehet (posthumously printed, 1881), which, by a curious 
irony, he believed to be his masterpiece. Flaubert had rapidly 
and prematurely aged since 1870, and he was quite an old man 
when he was carried off bv a stroke of apoplexy at the age of only 
58, on the 8th of May 1880. He died at Croisset, but was buried 
in the family vault in the cemetery of Rouen. A beautiful 
monument to him by Chapu was unveiled at the museum of 
Rouen in 1890. 

The personal character of Flaubert offered \ arious peculiarities. 
He was shy, and yet extremely sensitive and arrogant ; he passed 
from silence to an indignant and noisy How of language. The 
same inconsistencies marked his physical nature ; he had the 
build of a guardsman, with a magnificent Vikmcr head, but his 
health was uncertain from childhood, and he was neurotic to 
the last degree. This ruddy giant was secretly gnawn by mis- 
anthropy and disgust of life. Ills hatred of the ‘‘ bourgeois '' 
began in his childhood, and developed into a kind of monomaniav 
He despised his fellow-men, their habits, their lack of intelligence, 
their contempt for beauty, with a passionate scorn which has 
been compared to that of an ascetic monk. Flaubert’s curious 
modes of composition favoured and w'cre emphasized by these 
peculiarities. Ho worked in sullen solitude, sometimes occupv ing 
a week in the completion of one page, never satisfied with what 
he had composed, violently tormenting his brain for the best 
turn of a phrase, the most absolutely final adjective. It cannot 
be said that his incessant lal:Kmrs were not rewarded. His 
private letters show that he was not one of those to whom 
easy and correct language is naturally given; he gained his 
extraordinary perfection wdth the unceasing sweat of his brow. 
One of the most severe of academic critics admits that “ in all his 
works, and in every page of his w'orks, Flaubert may be con- 
sidered a model of style.'’ That he w as one of the greatest wTiters 
w’ho ever lived in France is now commonly admitted, and his 
greatness principally depends upon the cxtraordinarv' vigour 
and exactitude of his style. Less perhaps than any other 
writer, not of France, but of modern Europe, Flaubert yields 
admission to the inexact, the abstract, the vaguely inapt ex- 
pression which is the bane of ordinary methods of composition/ 
He never allowed a cliche to pass him, never indulgently or 
wearily wTnt on, leaving behind him a phrase which “ almost*' 
expressed his meaning. Being, as he is, a mixture in almost 
equal parts of the romanticist and the realist, the marvellous 
propriety of his style has been helpful to later writers of both 
schools, of every school. The absolute exactitude w'ith which 
he adapts his expression to his purpose is seen in all parts of his 
work, but particularly in the portraits he draw's of the figures in 
his principal romances. The degree and manner in w’hich, since 
his death, the fame of Flaubert has extended, form an interesting 
chapter of literary history. The publication of Madame Boi'ary 
in 1857 had been followed by more scandal than admiration ; 
it was not understood at first that this novel w’as the beginning 
of a new thing, the scrupulously truthful portraiture of life. 
Gradually this aspect of his genius w'as accepted, and began to 
crowd out all others. At the time of his death he was famous as 
a realist, pure and simple. Under this aspect Flaubert exercised 
an extraordinary influence over £. dc Goncourt, Alphonse 
Daudet and M. Zola. But even since the decline of the realistic 
school Flaubert has not lost prestige ; other facets of his genius 
have caught the light. It has been perceived that he was not 
merely realistic but real ; that his clairvoyance was almost 
boundless ; that he saw certain phenomena more clearly than 
the best of observers had done. Flaubert is a writer who 
must always appeal more to other authors than to the w'orld at 
large, because the art of wnting, the indefatigable pursuit of 
perfect expression, were always before him, and because he hated 
the lax felicities of improvisation as a disloyalty to the most 
sacred procedures of the literary artist. 
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His CEuvres computes (8 vols ,1885) were printed from the original 
manuscripts, and included, besides the works mentioned already, 
the two plays, Le Candidal and Le Chdteau des cceurs. Another 
edition (10 vols ) appeared m 1873-1^^85. Flaubert’s correspondence 
with Geoige Sand was published m 1884 with an introduction by 
Guy de Maupassant. Other posthumous works are 2 *ar les champs 
ei far les grives (1885), the icsult of a tour m Brittany , and four 
volumes of Correspondame (1S87-1893). See also Paul Bourget, 
Essats de psychologic contemporatne (1883) , fimilc Faguet, Flaubert 
( 1 890) , Henry J ames, French Poets and Novelists (1878) ; limile Zola, 
Les Romancters naiuralistes (1881) ; C. A. Samte-Beuve, Causenes 
du lundit vol. xni , Nouveaux lundts, vol. iv. ; and the Souvenirs 
litUraires (2 vols., 1882-1883) of Maxime du Camp. (E. G ) 

FLAVEL, JOHN {c. 1627-1691), English Presbyterian divine, 
was born at Bromsgrove in Worcestershire, probably in 1627. 
He was the elder son of Richard Flavol, described in con- 
temporary records as “ a painful and eminent minister.^^ After 
receiving his early education, partly at home and partly at the 
grammar-schools of Bromsgrove and Haslar, he entered Uni- 
versity College, Oxford. Soon after taking orders in 1650 he 
obtained a curacy at Diptford, Devon, and on the death of the 
vicar he was appointed to succeed him. From Diptford he re- 
moved in 1656 to Dartmouth. He was ejected from his living 
by the passing of the Act of Uniformity in 1662, but continued 
to preach and administer the sacraments privately till the Five 
Mile Act of 1665, when he retired to Slapton, 5 m. away. He 
then lived for a time in London, but returned to Dartmouth, 
where he laboured till his death in 1691. He was married four 
times He was a vigorous and voluminous writer, and not without 
a play of fine fancy. 

His principal works are his Navigation Spiritualized (1671) ; The 
Fountain of tn forty-two Sermons (1672) ; The Method of Grace 
(1680) , Pneumatologiay a Treatise on the Soul of Man {i^gS) , A 
Token for Mourners, Husbandry Spiritualized (1699), Collected 
editions appeared throughout the i8th century, and m 1823 Charles 
Bradley edited a 2 vol. selection. 

FLAVIAN I. (d. 404), bishop or patriarch of Antioch, was 
bom about 320, most probably in Antioch. He inherited great 
wealth, but resolved to devote his riches and his talents to the 
service of the church. In association with Diodorus, afterwards 
bishop of Tarsus, he supported the Catholic faith against the 
Arian Leontius, who had succeeded Eustathius as bishop of 
Antioch. The two friends assembled their adherents outside 
the city walls for the observance of the exercises of religion ; 
and, according to Theodoret, it was in these meetings that the 
practice of antiphonal singing was first introduced in the services 
of the church. When Meletius was appointed bishop of Antioch 
in 361 he raised Flavian to the priesthood, and on the death of 
Meletius in 381 Flavian was chosen to succeed him. The 
schism between the two parties was, however, far from being 
healed ; the bishop of Rome and the bishops of Egypt refused to 
acknowledge Flavian, and Paulinus, who by the extreme Eus- 
tathians had been elected bishop in opposition to Meletius, 
still exercised authority ov^er a portion of the church. On the 
death of Paulinus in 383, Evagrius was chosen as his successor, 
but after the death of Evagrius {c. 393) Flavian succeeded in 
preventing his receiving a successor, though the Eustathians still 
continued to hold separate meetings. Through the intervention 
of Chr>’sostom, soon after his elevation to the patriarchate of 
Constantinople (398), and the influence of the emperor Tlieodosius, 
Flavian was acknowledged in 399 as legitimate bishop of Antioch 
by the Church of Rome ; but the Eustathian schism was not 
finally healed till 415. Flavian, who died in February 404, is 
venerated in both the Western and Eastern churches as a saint. 

See also the article Meletius of Antioch, and the article 
“ Flavianus von Antiochien by Loofs m Herzog-Hauck’s Heal- 
encyklop. (ed 3) For the Meletian schism sec also A. Hamack's 
Hist, of DogmUf iv 95 

FLAVIAN IL (d. 518), bishop or patriarch of Antioch, was 
chosen by the emperor Anastasius I. to succeed Palladius, most 
probably in 498. He endeavoured to please both parties by 
steeringfa middle coCirse in reference to the Chalcedon {q»v.) 
decrees, but was induced after great hesitation to agree to the 
request of Anastasius that he should accept the Henoticon, 
or decree of union, issued by the emperor Zeno. His doing io. 
while it brought upon him the anathema of the patriirai of 


Constantinople, failed to secure the favour of Anastasius, who 
m 511 found in the riots wliich were occurring between the rival 
parties in the streets of Antioch a pretext for deposing Flavian, 
and banishing him to Petra, where he died in 518. Flavian was 
soon after his death enrolled among the saints of the Greek 
('hurch, and after some opposition he was also canonized by the 
Latin Church. 

FLAVIAN (d. 449), bishop of Constantinople, and an adherent 
of the Antiochene school, succeeded Prod us m 447. He presided 
at the council which deposed Eutyches (q.v.) in 448, but in the 
following year he was deposed by the council of Ephesus (the 
“ robber synod ”), which reinstated Eutyches in his office. 
Flavian’s death shortly afterwards was attributed, by a pious 
fiction, to ill treatment at the hands of his theological opponents. 
The council of Chalcedon canonized him as a martyr, and in the 
Latin Church he is commemorated on the i8th of February. 

FLA VIGNY, a town of eastern France, in the department of 
Cote-d’Or, situated on a promontory overlooking the river 
Ozerain, 33 m. W.N.W. of Dijon by road. Pop. (1906) 725. 
Among its antiquities arc the remains of an abbey of the 8th 
century, which has been rebuilt as a factory for the manufacture 
of anise, an industry connected with the town as early as the 
17th century. There is also a church of the 13th and 15th 
centuries, containing carved stalls (15th century) and a fine 
rood-screen (early 16th century). A Dominican convent, some 
old houses and ancient gateways are also of interest. About 
3 m. north-west of Flavigny rises Mont Auxois, the probable 
site of the ancient Alesia, where Caesar in b*c. 52 defeated the 
(iallic chieftain Vercingetorix, to whom a statue has been erected 
on the summit of the height. Numerous remains of the Gallo- 
Roman period have been discovered on the hill. 

FLAVIN (Lat. flavus, yellow), the commercial name for an 
extract or preparation of quercitron bark (Quercus iinctoria), 
which is used as a yellow dye in place of the ground and powdered 
bark (see Quercitron). 

FLAX. The terms flax or lint (Gcr. Flachs, Fr. tin, Lat. 
Itnum) are employed at once to denote the fibre so called, and 
the plant from which it is prepared. The flax plant {Linum 
usitaiisstmum) belongs to the natural order Linaceae, and, like 
most plants which have been long under cultivation, it possesses 
numerous varieties, while its origin is doubtful. As cultivated 
it is an annual with an erect stalk rising to a height of from 
20 to 40 in., with alternate, sessile, narrowly lance-shaped leaves, 
branching only at the top, each branch or branchiet ending in a 
bright blue flower. The flowers are regular and symmetrical, 
having five sepals, tapering to a point and hairy on the margin, 
five petals which speedily kll, ten stamens, and a pistil bearing 
five distinct styles. The fruit or boll is round, containing five 
cells, each of which is again divided into two, thus forming ten 
divisions, each of which contains a single seed. The seeds of the 
flax plant, well known as linseed, are heavy, smooth, glossy and 
of a bright greenish-brown colour. They are oval in section, 
but their maximum contour represents closely that of a pear 
with the stalk removed. The contents are of an oily nature, 
and when liquefied are of great commercial value. 

The earliest cultivated flax was Linum angusttfoliumy a smaller 
plant with fewer and narrower leaves than L. ustiaiisstmum, 
and usually perennial. This is known to have been cultivated by 
the inhabitants of the Swiss lake-dwellings, and is found wild 
in south and west Europe (including England), North Africa, 
and western Asia. The annual flax (L. ustiaitssimum) has been 
cultivated for at least four or five thousand years in Mesopotamia, 
Assyria and Egypt, and is wild in the districts included between 
the Persian Gulf, the Caspian Sea and the Black Sea. This 
annual flax appears to have been introduced into the north of 
Europie by the Finns, afterwards into the west of Europe by 
the western Aryan.s, and perhaps here and there by the Phoe- 
nicians ; lastly, into Hindustan by the eastern Aryans after 
their separation from the European Aryans. (De Candolle, 
Origin of Cultivated Plants,) 

The cultivation and preparation of flax are among the most 
^cient of all textile industries, very distinct traces of their 
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existence during the stone age being preserved to the present 
day. “ The use of flax/^ says Ferdinand Keller {Lake Dwellings 
of Switzerlandy translated by J. E. Lee), reaches back to the 
very earliest periods of civilization, and it was most extensively 
and variously applied in the lake-dwellings, even in those of the 
stone period. But of the mode in which it was planted, steeped, 
heckled, cleansed and generally prepared for use, we can form 
no idea any more than we can of the mode or tools employed by 
the settlers in its cultivation. . . . Rough or unworked flax is 
found in the lake-dwellings made into bundles, or what are 
technically called heads, and, as much attention was given to 
this last operation, it was perfectly clean and ready for use.’' 
As to its applications at this early period, Keller remarks: 
‘‘ Flax was the material for making lines and nets for fishing and 
catching wild animals, cords for carrying the earthenware vessels 
and other heavy objects ; in fact, one can hardly imagine how 



navigation could be cariicd on, or the lake-dwellings themselves 
be erected, without the use of ropes and cords ; and the erection 
3f memorial stones (menhirs, dolmens), at whichever era, and to 
whatever people these monuments may belong, would be alto- 
gether impracticable without the use of strong ropes.” 

Manufacture . — That flax was extensively cultivated and was 
regarded as of much importance at a very early period m the 
world’s history there is abundant testimony. Especially in 
incient Egypt the fibre occupied a most important place, linen 
having been there not only generally worn by all classes, but it 
was the only material the priestly order w^as permitted to wear, 
while it was most extensively used as wrappings for embalmed 
bodies and for general purposes. In the Old Testament we are 
told that Pharaoh arrayed Joseph ‘‘ in vestures of fine linen ” 
[Gen. xlii. 42), and among the plagues of Egypt that of hail 
destroyed the flax and barley crops, “ for the barley was in the 
mr, and the flax was boiled ” (Exod. ix. 31). Further, numerous 
pictorial representations of flax culture and preparation exist 
to the present day on the walls of tombs and in Egypt. Sir J. 
G. Wilkinson in his description of ancient Egvpt shows clearly 
the great antiquity of the ordinary processes of preparing flax. 

At Beni Hassan,” he says, ‘‘ the mode of cultivating the plant, 
in the same square beds now met with throughout Egypt (much 
resembling our salt pans), the process of beating the stalks and 
making them into ropes, and the manufacture of a piece of cloth 
are distinctly pointed out.” The preparation of the fibre as 
conducted in Egypt is illustrated by Plinv, who says: “The 
stalks themselves are immersed in water, warmed by the 
heat of the sun, and are kept down by weights placed upon 


them, for nothing is lighter than flax. The membrane, or rind, 
becoming loose is a sign of their being sufficiently macerated. 
They are then taken out and repeatedly turned over in the sun 
until perfectly dried, and afterwards beaten by mallets on stone 
slabs. That which is nearest the rind is called stupa f‘ tow ’], 
inferior to the inner fibres, and fit only for the wicks of lamps. 
It is combed out with iron hooks until the rind is all removed. 
The inner part is of a whiter and finer quality. Men are not 
ashamed to prepare it ” (Pliny, N.H. xix. i). For many ages, 
even down to the early part of the 14th century, Egyptian flax 
occupied the foremost place in the commercial world, being sent 
into all regions with which open intercourse was maintained. 
Among Western nations it was, without any competitor, the 
most important of all vegetable fibres till towards the close of 
the i8th century, when, after a brief struggle, cotton took its 
place as the supreme vegetable fibre of commerce. 

Flax prospers most when grown upon land of firm texture 
resting upon a moist subsoil. It docs well to succeed oats or 
potatoes, as it requires the soil to be in fresh condition without 
being too rich. Lands newly broken up from pasture suit it 
well, as these are generally freer from weeds than those that have 
been long under tillage. It is usually inexpedient to apply 
manure directly to the flax crop, as the tendency of this is to 
produce over-luxuriance, and thereby to mar the quality of the 
fibre, on which its value chiefly depends. For the same reason 
it must be thickly seeded, the effect of this being to produce tall, 
slender sterns, free from branches. 1 he land, having been 
ploughed in autumn, is prepared for sowing by working it w'lth 
the grubber, harrow and roller, until a fine tilth is obtained. 
(3n the smooth surface the seed is sown broadcast by hand or 
machine, at the rate of 3 bushels per acre, and covered in the 
same manner as clover seeds. It is advisable immediately to 
hand-rake it wath common hay-rakes, and thus to remote all 
stones and clods, and to secure a uniform close cover of plants. 
When these are about 2 to 3 in. long the crop must be carefully 
hand-weeded. This is a tedious and expensive process, and 
hence the importance of sowing the crop on land as free as 
possible from weeds of all kinds. The weeders, faces to the wind, 
move slow’ly on hands and knees, and should remove every \ estige 
of w^ced in order that the flax plants may receive the full benefit 
of the land. When flax is cultuatcd primarily on account of 
the fibre, the crop ought to be pulled before the capsules are 
quite ripe, when they are just beginning to change from a green 
to a pale-brown colour, and when the stalks of the plant have 
become yellow throughout about two-thirds of their height. 

The various operations through which the crop passes from 
this point till flax ready for the market is produced are — (i) 
Pulling, (2) Kipphng, (3) Retting, (4) Drj-ing, (5) Rollinj;, 
(6) Scutching 

Pulling and rippling may be dismissed very briefly. Flax is 
always pulled up hy tlie root, and under no circumstances is it 
cut or shorn like cereal crops. The pulling ought to be done m 
dry clear weather ; and care is to be taken in this, as in all the 
subsequent operations, to keep the root-ends even and the stalks 
parallel At the same time it is desirable to have, as far as 
possible, stalks of equal length together, — all these conditions 
\ui\ mg considerable influence on the quality and appearance 
of the finished sample. As a general rule the remo\al of the 
“ bolls ” or capsules by the process of rippling immediately 
follows the pulling, the operation being performed in the field , 
but under some systems of cultivation, as, for example, the 
('ourtrai method, alluded to below, the crop is made up into 
shea\es, dried and stacked, and is only boiled and retted in the 
earlv part of the next ensuing season. The best ripplcr, or 
apparatus for separating the seed capsules from the branches, 
consists of a kind of comb having, set in a wooden frame, iron 
teeth made of round -rod iron -f\ths of an inch asunder at 
the bottom, and half an inch at the top, and i8 in. long, to 
allow a sufficient spring, and save much breaking of flax. The 
points should begin to taper 3 in. from the top. A sheet or other 
cover being spread on the field, the apparatus is placed in the 
middle of it, and two ripplers sitting opposite each other, with 
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the machine between thena, work at the same time. It is un- 
ad visable to ripple the flax so severely us to break or tear the 
delicate fibres at the upper part of the stem. The two valuable 
commercial products of the flax plants the seeds and the stalky 
are separated at this point. Wt have here to do with the latter 
only. 

Retting or rotting is an operation of the greatest importance, 
and one in connexion with which in recent years numerous 
experiments have been made, and many projects and processes 
put forth, with the view of remedying the defects of the primi- 
tive system or altogether supplanting it. From the earliest times 
two leading processes of retting have been practised, termed re- 
spectively water-retting and dew-retting ; and as no method 
has yet been introduced which satisfactorily supersedes these 
operations, they will first be described. 

Water-retting. — For this — the process by which flax is generally 
prepared — pure soft water, free from iron and other materials 
which might colour the fibre, is essential. Any water much 
impregnated with lime is also specially objectionable. The darns 
or ponds in which the operation is conducted are of variable si/e, 
and usually between 4 and 5 ft. in depth. The rippled stalks 
are tied in small bundles anil packed, roots downwards, in the 
dams till they are quite full ; over the top of the upper layer 
is placed a stratum of rushes and straw, or sods with the grassy 
side downwards, and above all stones of sufficient weight to 
keep the flax submerged. Under favourable circumstances a 
process of fermentation should immediately be set up, which 
soon makes itself manifest by the evolution of gaseous bubbles. 
After a few days the fermentation subsides ; and generally in 
from ten days to tw’o weeks the process ought to be complete 
The exact time, however, depends upon the weather and upon 
the particular kind of water in which the flax is immersed. 
The immersion itself is a sinqilc matter ; the difficulty lies in 
deciding w^hen the process is complete. If allowed to remain 
under water too long, the fibre is weakened by what is termed 
“ o\ er-retting,’’ a condition which increases the amount of 
cedilla in the scutching jiroccss ; w'hilst “ under-retting ’’ leaves 
part of the gummy or resinous matter in the material, which 
hinders the subsequent process of manufacture. As the steeping 
is such a critical operation, it is essential that the stalks be 
frequently examined and tested as the process nears completion. 
When it is found that the fibre separates readily from the woody 
“ shove or core, the beets or small bundles are ready for remov- 
ing from the dams. It is drained, and then spread, evenK and 
equally, over a grassy meadow to dry. The drying, w'hich takes 
from a week to a fortnight, must he uniform, so that all the 
fibres may spin equally well. To secure this uniformity, it is 
necessary to turn the material o\er several limes during the 
process. It is ready for gathering when the core cracks and 
separates easily from the fibre. At this point advantage is 
taken of fine dr}^ weather to gather up the flax, which is now' 
ready for scutching, but the fibre is improved by stooking 
and stacking it for some lime before it is taken to the scutching 
mill. 

Dew-retting is the process by which all the Archangel flax 
and a large portion of that sent out from St Petersburg are pre- 
pared. By this method the operation of steeping is entirely 
dispensed with, and the flax is, immediately after pulling, spread 
on the gras.s where it is under the influence of air, sunlight, 
night-dews and rain. The process is tedious, the resulting fibre 
is brown in colour, and it is said to be peculiarly liable to undergo 
heating (probably owing to the soft heavy quality of the flax) if 
expiosed to moisture and kept close packed with little access of 
air. Archangel flax is, however, peculiarly soft and silky in 
structure, although in all probability water-retting would result 
in a fibre as good or even better in quality. 

The theory of retting, according to the investigations of J. Kolb, 
is that a peculiar fermentation is set up under the influence 
of heat and moisture, resulting in a change of the intercellular 
substance — pectose or an analogue of that body — into pectin 
and pectic acid. The former, being soluble,, is left in the water ; 
b|it the latter, an insoluble body, is in part attached to the 


fibres, from which it is only separated by changing into solubL 
metapectic acid under the action of hot alkaline Icy in th( 
subsequent process of bleaching. 

To a large extent retting continues to be conducted in thi 
primitive fashions above described, although numerous an( 
persistent attempts have been made to improve upon it, or t( 
avoid the process altogether. The uniform result of all ex 
penments has only been to demonstrate the scientific soundnes, 
of the ordinary process of water-rctting, and all the proposec 
improvements of recent times seek to obviate the tediousness 
difficulties and uncertainties of the process as carried on in thi 
open air. In the early part of the iqth century much attentioi 
was bestowed, especially in Ireland, on a process invented bj 
Mr James Lee. He proposed to separate the fibre by pure!) 
mechanical means without an}' retting whatever ; but after lh< 
Irish Linen Board had expended many thousands of pound' 
and much time in making experiments and in erecting hii 
machinery, his entire scheme ended in eomjilcte failure. Abou 
the year 1851 Chevalier Claussen sought to revive a process o 
“ cottoni/ing ’’ flax— * a method of proceeding which harl beei 
suggested three-quarters of a century earlier. Claussen’s proi'es 
consisted in steeping flax fibre or tow for twenty-four hour 
in a weak solution of caustic soda, ne.xt boiling it for about Uvi 
hours in a similar solution, and then saturating it in a solutioi 
containing 5 % of carbonate of soda, after which it was immersec 
m a vat containing water acidulated with J % of sulphurii 
acid. The action of the acid on the carbonate of soda with wbic 1 
the fibre w’as irnpiegnatcd caused the fibre tc split up into t 
fine cotton-like mass, which it was intended to maniilacture it 
the same manner as cotton. A process to turn good flax int( 
bad cotton had, however, on the face of it, not much to reiom 
mend it to public actejitance ; and Clausscn's process therefor 
remains only as an interesting and suggestive exjiciiment. 

The only modifu'ation of water-retting which has liithcrti 
endured the test of prolonged experiment, and taken a firn 
po.sition as a distinct iinpnnement, is the warm-water rcttin] 
patented in England m 1846 by an Amcruan, Robert B. Schenck 
For open pools and dams Schcnck substitutes large wooden vat 
under cover, into which the flax is tightly parked in an ujitigh 
position. The water admitted into the tanks is raised to aiK 
maintained at a temperature of from 75° to 95° F during th' 
whole time the flax is in sleep. In a short time a brisk fermenta 
lion is set up, gases at first of pleasant odour, but subsequenlh 
becoming very repulsive, being evolved, and prodiu ing a froth) 
scum over the surface of the water. The whole process occupie 
only from 50 to 60 hours. A still further improvement, dir 
to Mr Pownall, comes into operation at this point, whicl 
consists of immediately passing the stalks as they arc takci 
out of the vats between heavy rollers over which a strean 
of pure water is kept flowing. By this means, not only is a) 
the slimy glutinous adherent matter thoroughly separated, bu 
the subsequent processes of breaking and scutching are mud 
facilitated. 

A process of retting by steam was introduced by W. Watt o 
Glasgow in 1852, and subsequently modified and improved b) 
1 . Buchanan. The system possessed the advantages of rapidity 
being completed in about ten hours, and freedom from an) 
noxious odour ; but it yielded only a harsh, ill-spinning fibre 
and consequently failed to meet the sanguine expectations 0 
its promoters. 

In connexion with improvements in retting, Mr Michae 
Andrews, secretary of the Belfast Flax Supjfly Association 
made some suggestions and experiments which deserve clos« 
attention. In a paper contributed to the International Fla: 
Congress at Vienna in 1873 he entered into details regarding ai 
experimental rettery he had formed, with the view of imitatin| 
by artificial means the best results obtained by the or dinar} 
methods. In brief, Mr Andrews* method consists in introducing 
water at the proper temperature into the retting vat, and main 
taining that temperature by keeping the air of the chambe; 
at a proper degree of heat. By this means the flax is kept at i 
uniform temperature with great certainty^ since even should tb 
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heat of the air vary considerably through neglect, the water in the 
vat only by slow degrees follows such fluctuatrons. “ It may be 
remarked/’ says Mr Andrews, that the superiority claimed 
for this method of retting flax over what is known as the 
^ hot- water steeping ’ is uniformity of temperature ; in fact 
the experiments have demonstrated that an absolute control 
can be exercised over the means adopted to produce the 
artificial climate in which the vats containing the flax arc 
situated.” 

Several other attempts have been made with a view of obtain- 
ing a quick and practical method of retting flax. The one by 
Messrs Doumcr and Deswarte a])pears to have been well received 
in France, but in Ireland the invention of Messrs Loppens and 
Deswarte has recently received the most attention. The 
apparatus consists of a tank with two chambers, the partition 
being perforated. The flax is placed in the upfier chamber and 
covered by two sets of rods or beams at right angles to each other. 
Fresh water is allowed to enter the lower chamber immediately 
under the perforated partition. As the tank fills, the water enters 
the upper chamber and carries with it the flax and the beams, 
the latter being prevented from rising too high. The soluble 
substances are dissolved by the water, and the iKjuid thus formed 
being heavier than water, sinks to the bottom of the tank 
wheie it is allowed to escape through an outlet. By this arrange- 
ment the flax is almost continually immersed in fresh water, a 
condition W'hich hastens the retting. The flow of the liquids, 
in and out, can be so arranged that the mcHion is vciy^ slow, 
and hence the liquids of different densities do not mix. When the 
operation is completed, the w^hulc of the waiter is run off, and the 
flax remains on the perforated floor, where it drains thoroughly 
before being removed to dry. 

The Department of Agriculture and Te( hnical Instruction for 
Ireland, and the Belfast Max Supply Association, have jointly 
made some experiments with this method, and the following 
extract from the Assck lation’s report for 1905 shows the success 
wdiich attended their efforts . — 

“ By clcsiic of the (IcpartnK’nt (which has taken np tlu* position 
of an impaitial ciitic ci tlic txpennicTil) a quantity of llax stniw was 
ch\ idcd into two equal lots One part w.is ictti'd at Milhslo by tlu* 
jiatont-systi'in of Lo])pens and Dcswarti* ; the other w-as sent to 
loiirlrai and steeped ni the Lys Both lots w hen ictted and scutched 
were examined by an inspector of tlic depart nu'ut and by siweral 
flax spinners 'J hat which was retted at Millisle was pronounced 
suiKTior to the other "... 

“ 'lo summarise results up to date — 

i. It has been proved that flax can be thoroughly dried in 
the field m Iicland. 

2 That the seed can be saved, and is of first quality. 

3. That the system ol letting (Loj)pens and Dosw'arte's 
patent) is at least eijual to the Lys, as to quality and 
yield of hbre pioduced." 

Since these results appear to be satisfactory, it is natural to 
expect further attempts wnth the same object of supplanting 
the ordinary steeping. A really good chemical, mechanical 
or other methv)d would probably be the means of reviving the 
flax industry in the remote parts of the British Isles. 

Scuhhvi^ IS the process by which the fibre is freed from its 
woody core and rendeied fit for the market. For ordinary water- 
retted flax tw’o operations are required, first breaking and then 
scutching, and these are done either by hand labour or by means 
of small scuttbing or lint mills, driven either by w^atcr or steam 
power. Hand labour, aided by simple implements, is still much 
used in continental countries ; also in some parts of Ireland 
w'hcre labour is chtaip or when very fine material is desired ; 
but the use of scutching mills is now v^ry general, these being 
more economical. The breaking is done by passing the stalks 
between grooved or fluted rollers of different pitches ; these 
rollers, of which there may be from 5 to 7 pairs, are sometimes 
arranged to work alternately forwairds and backw'ards in order to 
thoroughly break the w'oody material or “ boon ” of the straw, 
while the broken “ shoves ” are beaten out by suspending the 
fibre in a machine fitted wdth a series of revolving blades, which, 
striking violently against the flax, shake out the bruised and 
broken woody cores. A great many modified scutching machines 


and processes have been proposed and introducea with the view 
of promoting economy of labour and improving the turn-out of 
fibre, both m respect of cleanness and m producing the least 
proportion of codilla or scutching tow. 

The celebrated Courtrai flax of Belgium is the most valuable 
staple in the market, on account of its fineness, strength and 
particularly bright colour. There the flax is dried in the field, 
and housed or stacked during the winter succeeding its growth, 
and in the spring of the following year it is retted in crates sunk 
in the sluggish waters of the river Lys. After the process has 
proceeded a certain length, the crates are withdrawn, and the 
sheaves taken out and stooked. It is thereafter once more tied 
up, placed in the crates, and sunk m the river to complete the 
retting process; but this double steeping is not invariably 
practised. When finally taken out, it is unloosed and put up in 
cones, instead of being grassed/ and when quite dry it is stored 
for some time previous to unclergoing the operation of scutching. 
In all operations the greatest care is taken, and the cultivators 
being peculiarly favoured as to soil, climate and water, Courtrai 
flax is a staple of unapproached excellence. 

An experiment madt^ by Professor Hodges of Belfast on 7770 l!> 
of air-dned flax yielded the following icsiilts By rippling he 
separated 1946 lb of bolK which yielded 910 of seed. The 58241b 
(52 cwt ) of flax straw remaining lost m steeping 13 cwt , leaving 
39 cw't. of retted stalks, and from that 6 cw t i nr 2 tb (702 lb) of 
finished flax was procured Thus the weight of the fibre was equal 
to about 9 ”0 of the diied flax w'lth the bolls, 12 % ol the boiled straw, 
and over 16 % of the retted straw. One hundred tons treated by 
Schenck’s method gave tons bolls, with 27 50 tons of loss in steep- 
ing ; 32*13 tons w'ere separated in scutching, leaving 5*90 tons of 
finished fibre, w'lth i 47 tons ot tow and pluckings The following 
analysis of two vaiictics of heckled Belgian flax is by Dr Hugo 
Alulkr (lloflmann's Beruhte uber die hutti'tckiluiig der chemisthen 


Indiislne) — 

Ash •••••»•• 070 1*32 

Water * . 8 05 10*70 

Exti active matter . . . , , • 3 05 6*02 

Fat and wax . . • * • , , 2 2*37 

Cellulose ^-’57 7 i '50 

Intercellular substance and pectose bodies . 274 9*41 


According to the determinations of Julius Wicsner {Die Rahstoffg 
de^ P/lancoiretches)^ the fibre ranges in length from 20 to 140 centi- 
metres, the length of the individual cells being from 2 o to 4 o 
millimetres, and tlu^ limits of breadth between o 012 and 0*025 mm,, 
the average being o*oi0 mm. 

Among the circumstances which have retarded improvement 
both in the growing and preparing of flax, the fact that, till 
comparatively recent times, the whole industrv' was conducted 
only on a domestic scale has had much influence. At no very 
remote date it was the practice in Scotland for every small 
farmer and cotter not only to grow “ lint ” or flax in small 
patches, but to have it retted, scutched, cleaned, spun, tvoven, 
bleached and finished entirely within the limits of his own 
premises, and all by members or dependents of the family. 
The same practice obtained and still largely prevails in other 
countries. Thus the flax industry wais long kept awaty from the 
most powerful motives to apply to it labour-saving devices, 
and apart from the influence of scientific inquiry for the improve- 
ment of methods and processes. As cotton came to the front, 
just at the lime when machine-spinning and power-loom weaving 
were being introduced, the result was that in many localities 
where flax crops had been growm for ages, the culture gradually 
drooped and ultimately ceased. The linen manufacture by 
degrees ceased to be a domestic industry, and began to centre 
in and become the characteristic Lactor}' employment of special 
localities, which depended, however, for their supply of raw 
material primarily on the operations of small growers, working, 
for the most part, on the poorer districts of remote thinly 
populated countries. The cultivation of the plant and the 
preparation of the fibre have therefore, even at the present day, 
not come under the influence (except in certain favoured localities) 
of scientific knowledge and experience. 

CuUtvatwn . — The approximate number of acres (1905) under 
cultivation in the principal flax -growing countries is as 
follows : — 
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Russia 






3,500,000 

acres 

Caucasia . 






450,000 

M 

Austria 






175,000 

it 

Italy 






120,000 

i» 

Poland 






95,000 

M 

Rumania . 






80,000 

it 

Germany . 






75 , 0 ^ 

», 

France 






65,000 

it 

Belgium . 






53,000 

)» 

Hungary . 






50,000 

»» 

Ireland 






46,000 

it 

Holland . 






38,000 

,» 


Although the amount grown in Russia exceeds considerably i 
the combined quantity grown in the rest of the above-mentioned i 
countries, the quality of the fibre is inferior. The fibre is culti- ! 
vated in the Russian provinces of Archangel, Courland, Ksthonia, ; 
Kostroma, Livonia, Novgorod, Pskov, Smolensk, Tver, Vyatka, j 
Vitebsk, Vologda and Yaroslav o^ Jaroslav, while the bulk of the i 
material is exported through the Baltic ports. Riga and St ! 
Petersburg (including Cronstadt) are the principal ports, but 
flax is also exported from Revel, Windau, Pernau, Libau, 
Narva and Konigsberg. Sometimes it is exported from 
Archangel, but this port is frost-bound for a great period 
of the year; moreover, most of the districts are nearer to the 
Baltic. 

The raw flax is almost invariably known by the same name as 
the district in which it is grown, and it is further classified by 


The marks m the Crown flaxes have the following signification 
K means Crown and is usually the base mark. 

H „ Light and represents a rise of about I 


P 

G 

S 

w 

z 


Picked 

Grey 

Superior 

White 

Zins 


£5 

£3 

£a 

£4 


Each additional mark means a rise in the price, but it must i>e 
understood that it m quite possible for a quality denoted by two 
letters to be more valuable than one indicated by three or more, 
since every mark has not the same value 

If we take ^25 as the value of the base mark, the value p(’r ton lor 
the different groups would be . — 


K . . 

• £25 

HSPK . . 

• £ 3 ^ 

HK . . 

, £26 

GSPK . . 

• £3^ 

PK . . 

. ;^28 

WSPK . . 

• £3^ 

HPK . . 

• £29 

ZK . . 

• £35 

GPK . . 

• £3^ 

HZK . . 

• £3^'^ 

SPK . . 

• £32 

GZK . . 

' £ 3 ^i 

Tlic Hoffs flaxes arc 

icckoncd 

in a similai way. 

Here H is for 


Hoffs, 1 ) for Dncband, P for picked, F for fine, S for superior, and 
R for Ristcn In addition to tlicse marks, an X may appear before, 
after or in both places. With £20 as base mark we have — 


HD . 
PHD . 
FPHD . 
SFPHD . 
XHDX . 
XRX . 


. /20 per ton. 

. £23 ,» 

• £2(> „ „ 

• £2() M » 

• £32 ,, it 

• £35 a it 


The following Prices, taken from the Dundee Year Books, show the Change in Price of a few well-known Varieties, 



Dec. 1897. 

Dec. 1898 

Dec 1899 

Dec 1900. 

Dec 1901 

Dec 1902. 

Dec 1903. 

Dec 1904. 

Dec. 1905. 

Dec 1 900. 

Riga— 

i 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

L 

i 

£ 

SPK . . 

23 h 

21 to 22 

28 to 32 

42 

28 to 32 

32 

39 

33 

35 

32 

XHDX . , 

27 

26J 

32 i to 33 

43 i 

34 

35 

42 

34 


33 

W . . 

St Petersburg— 

16 to,j6J ^ 

15J to 16 

22 1 to 24^ 

31 

18 to 19 

22 

29 

23 

24 

24 

Bajetsky . • 

28. to ,29 . 

26 to jj7 

32 to 32J 

46 

37 

33 

49 

36 

42 

38 

Jaropol . , 

24 to;25 . 

23, to 23 h 

. 30 

! 42 

32 

30 

42 

33 

35 

33 

Tows — 











Mologin . . 

24 to 24J 

23 to 23i 

24 i to 25 


32 

42 

32 

34 

Novgorod . 1 

'23i to 24i 

1 

'23 

^20 to 26 J 

33 


32 j 

41 

3 ^i 

37 

34 * 

Archangel — 


i 





3 ii 

32 i 


i and i tow . 

1 25 

24 to 24A 

26 to 27 

32 

31 

32 

41 


2nd Cod ilia . 

1 -- 

1 25 

24 to 24J 

1 25J to 26 

32 

31 

32 

41 

32 

33 

31 


special marks. The following names amongst others are given to 
the fibre : — Archangel, Bajetsky, Courish, Dorpat, Drogobusher, 
Dunaberg, Fabrichnoi, Fcllin, Gjatsk, GlazofT, Griazourtz, 
Twashkower, Jaransk, Janowitz, Jaropol, Jaroslav, Kama, 
Kashin, Konigsberg, Kostroma, Kotelnitch, Kowns, Krasno- 
holm, Kurland (Courland), Latischki, Livonian Crowns, Mab 
muish, Maricnberg, Mochenetz, Mologin, Newel, Nikolsky, 
Nolinsk, Novgorod, Opotchka, Ostroff, Ostrow, Otbornoy, 
Ouglitch, Pernau, Pskoff, Revel, Riga, Rjeff, vSt Petersburg, 
Seretz, Slanitz, wSlobodskoi, Smolensk, Sytcheffka, Taroslav, 
Tchesna, Totma, Twer, Ustjuga, Viatka, Vjshni, Vologda, 
Werro, Wiasma, Witebsk. 

These names indicate the particular district in which the flax 
has been grown, but it is more general to group the material 
into classes such as Livonian Crowns, Rija (Vowns, Hoffs, 
Wracks, Drieband, Zins, Ristens, Pernau, Archangel, kc. 


The ciuotations for the various kinds of flaxes are made with one 
or other special mark termed a base mark , this usually, but not 
nccessanlv, indicates the lowest quality. The Scptember-October 
1906 quotations appeared as under ■ — 


Livonian 

Hoffs 

Pernau 

Dorpat 


basis K £26 to £2"} per ton. 
„ HD /2It0^22 „ 

,, D ;^28 to £2'^ 10 „ 

„ D ;i32toi32 10 „ 

cleaned. 


It will, of course, be understood that the base mark is subject to 
vanation, the ruling factors being the amount of crop, quality and 
demand. 


> 8 and 2, which means 80 % of one quality and 20 % of 
another. Sometimes other proportions obtain, while it is not 
pnusual to have quotations for llax^'s containing four different 
kinds. 


Of the lower qualities of Riga flax the following may be named . 
W. Wrack flax PW, Picked wrack flax. 


WPW, White picked wiack 
D, Dreiband (Threeband). 
LD, T.ivonian Dreiband. 
SD, Slanitz Dreiband 


GPW, Grey picked wrack flax 
PD, Picked Dreiband flax 
PLD, Ihcked Livonian Dnutiand. 
PSD, Picked Slanitz Dreiband 


The last-named (SD and I’SD) arc dew-retted qualities shipped 
from Riga either as Lithuanian Slanitz, Wcllish Slanitz or 
Wiasma Slanitz, showing from what district they come, as thc*rc 
lire differences m the quality of the produce of each district Th(‘ 
I lowest quality of Riga flax is marked DW, meaning Dreiband 
Wrack 

I Another Russian port from which a large quantity of flax is im- 
I ported is Peinau, where the marks m use arc comparatively few. 
The leading marks arc — 


I 


LOD, indicating Low Ordinary Dreiband (Threeband). 


OD, 

,, 

Oidmary Dreiband. 

L>, 

it 

Dreilmnd 

HD, 

it 

Light Dreiband, 

R, 

it 

Rxsten. 

G, 


Cut 

M, 

it 

Maiienbuig. 


Pemau flax is shipped as Livonian and Fellm sorts, the latter being 
; the best 

j Both dew-rctlcd and walcr-rettcd flax aio exported from St iviors- 
I burg, the dew-retted or Slanitz flax being marked ist, 2nd, 3rd 
and 4th Crown, also Zebrack No. i and Zebrack No 2, while all the 
I Archangel flax is dew-retted. 

1 Some idea of the extent of the Russian flax trade may be gathered 
' from the fact that 233,000 tons were exported m 1005 Out of this 
' quantity a little over 53,000 tons came to the United Kingdom 
I The chief British ports for the landing of flax arc —Belfast, Dundee, 
I I^ith, Montrose, London and Arbroath, the two former being the 
chief centres of the flax industry 

The following table, taken from the annual repoit of the Belfast 
Flax Supply Association, shows the quantities received i'rom all 
sources into the different parts of the United Kingdom — 
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Year. 

Imports to 
the United 
Kingdom. 

Imports to 
Ireland. 

Imports to 
England and 
Scotland. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1895 

102,622 

33,506 

67,116 

1896 

95 »i 99 

36,650 

58,549 

1897 

98,802 

37,715 

61,087 

1898 

97)253 

34,440 

62,813 

1899 

99.052 

40,145 

58,907 

1900 

71.586 

31,563 

40,023 

1901 

75.565 

28,785 

46,780 

1902 

73,611 

20,727 

43,884 

1903 

94,701 

38,168 

5^^.533 

1904 

74,917 

33.024 

41,893 

1905 

90,098 

40,063 ! 

50,035 


The extent of flax cultivation m Ireland is considerable, but the 
acreage has been gradually diminishing during late years. In 1864 
it reached the maximum, 30T/)(j3 acics , next year it fell to 251,433. 
After 1869 it dechned, there being 229,252 acres m flax crop that 
year, and only 122,003 in 1872. From this year to 1889 it fluctuated 
considerably, reaching 157,534 acres in 1880 and dropping to 
89,225 acres in 1884 Then for live successive years the acreage 
was above 108,000. From 1890 to 1905 it only once reached 100,000, 
while the average in 1903, 1904 and *1905 w.as a little over 45,000 
acres. (T. Wo ) 

FLAXMAN, JOHN (1755-1826), English sculptor and draughts- 
man, was born on the 6th of July 1755, during a temporary 
residence of his parents at York. The name John was hereditary 
in the family, having been borne by his father after a forefather 
who, according to the family tradition, had fought on the side of 
parliament at Naseby, and afterwards settled as a carrier or 
farmer, or both, in Buckinghamshire. John Flaxman, the father 
of the sculptor, carried on with repute the trade of a moulder 
and seller of plaster casts at the sign of the Golden Head, New 
Street, Covent Garden, London. His wife’s maiden name was 
Sec, and John was their second son. Within six months of his 
birth the family returned to London, and in his father’s back 
shop he spent an ailing childhood. His figure was high-shouldered 
and weakly, the head very large for the body. His mother 
having died about his tenth year, his father took a second wife, 
of whom all we know is that her maiden name was Gordon, and 
that she proved a thrifty housekeeper and kind stepmother. 
Of regular schooling the boy must have had some, since he is 
reputed as having remembered in after life the tyranny of some 
pedagogue of his youth ; but his principal education he picked 
up for himself at home. He early took delight in drawing and 
modelling from his father’s stock-in-trade, and early endeavoured 
to understand those counterfeits of classic art by the light of 
translations from classic literature. 

Customers of his father took a fancy to the child, and helped 
him with books, advice, and presently with commissions. The 
two special encouragers of his youth were the painter Romney, 
and a cultivated clergyman, Mr Mathew, with his wife, in whose 
house in Rathbone Place the young Flaxman used to meet the 
best “ blue - stocking ” society of those days, and, among 
associates of his own age, the artists Blake and Stothard, who 
became his closest friends. Before this he had begun to work 
with precocious success in clay as well as in pencil. At twelve 
years old he won the first prize of the Society of Arts for a medal, 
and became a public exhibitor in the gallery of the Free Society 
of Artists ; at fifteen he won a second prize from the Society of 
Arts and began to exhibit in the Royal Academy, then in the 
second year of its existence. In the same year, 1770, he entered 
as an Academy student and won the silver medal. But all these 
successes were followed by a discomfiture. In the competition 
for the gold medal of the Academy in 1772, Flaxman, who had 
made sure of victory, was defeated, the prize being adjudged 
by the president, Sir Joshua Reynolds, to another competitor 
named Englcheart. But this reverse proved no discouragement, 
and indeed seemed to have had a wholesome effect in curing 
the successful lad of a tendency to conceit and self-sufficiency 
which made Thomas Wedgwood say of him m 1775 : “ It is but 
a few years since he was a most supreme coxcomb.” 

He continued to ply his art diligently, both as a student in the 
schools and as an exhibitor in the galleries of the Academy, 


occasionally also attempting diversions into the sister art of 
painting. To the Academy he contributed a wax model of 
Neptune (1770) ; four portrait models in wax (1771) ; a terra- 
cotta bust, a wax figure of a child, a figure of History (1772) ; 
a figure of Comedy, and a relief of a Vestal (1773). Huring these 
years he received a commission from a friend of the Mathew 
family, for a statue of Alexander, But by heroic and ideal work 
of this class he could, of course, make no regular livelihood. The 
means of such a livelihood, however, presented themselves in 
his twentieth year, when he first received employment from 
Josiah Wedgwood and his partner Bentley, as a modeller of 
classic and domestic friezes, plaques, ornamental vessels and 
medallion portraits, m those varieties of “ jasper ” and “ basalt ” 
ware which earned in their day so great a reputation for the 
manufacturers who had conceived and perfected the invention. 
In the same year, 1775, John Flaxman the elder moved from 
New Street, Covent Garden, to a more commodious house m 
the Strand (No. 420). For twelve years, from his twentieth to 
his thirty-second (1775-1787), Flaxman subsisted chiefly by his 
work for the firm of Wedgwood. It may be urged, of the mmute 
refinements of figure outline and modelling which these manu- 
facturers aimed at in their ware, that they were not the qualities 
best suited to such a material ; or it may be regretted that the 
gifts of an artist like Flaxman should have been spent so long 
upon such a minor and half-mcchanical art of household decora- 
tion ; but the beauty of the product it would be idle to deny, or 
the value of the training which the sculptor by this practice 
acquired in the delicacies and severities of modelling in low 
relief and on a minute scale. 

By 1780 Flaxman had begun to earn something in another 
branch of his profession, which was m the future to furnish 
his chief source of livelihood, viz. the sculpture of monuments for 
the dead. Three of the earliest of such monuments by his hand 
are those of Chatterton m the church of St Mary Redclifie at 
Bristol (1780), of Mrs Morley in Gloucester cathedral (1784), 
and of the Rev. T. and Mrs Margaret Ball in the cathedral at 
Chichester (1785). During the rest of Flaxman’s career memorial 
bas-rehefs of the same class occupied a principal part of his 
industry ; they are to be found scattered in many churches 
throughout*the length and breadth of England, and in them the 
finest qualities of his art are represented. The best are admirable 
for pathos and simplicity, and for the alliance of a truly Greek 
instinct for rhythmical design and composition with that spirit 
of domestic tenderness and innocence which is one of the secrets 
of the modern soul. 

In 1782, being twenty-seven years old, Flaxman was married 
to Anne Denman, and had in her the best of helpmates until 
almost his life’s end. She was a woman of attainments in letters 
and to some extent in art, and the devoted companion of her 
husband’s fortunes and of his travels. They set up house at first 
in Wardour Street, and lived an industrious life, spending their 
summer holidays once and again in the house of the hospitable 
poet Ilaylcy, at Eartham in Sussex. After five years, in 1787, 
they found themselves with means enough to travel, and set out 
for Rome, where they took up their quarters in the Via Felice. 
Records more numerous and more consecutive of Flaxman’s 
residence in Italy exist in the shape of drawings and studies than 
in the shape of correspondence. He soon ceased modelling 
himself for Wedgwood, but continued to direct the work of other 
modellers employed for the manufacture at Rome. He had 
intended to return after a stay of a little more than two years, 
but was detained by a commission for a marble group of a Fury 
of Athamas, a commission attended in the sequel with circum- 
stances of infinite trouble and annoyance, from the notorious 
Comte-iiveque, Frederick ITervey, carl of Bristol and bishop of 
Derry. He did not, as things fell out, return until the summer 
of 1794, after an absence of seven years, — ^having in the meantime 
executed another ideal commission (a '^Cephalus and Aurora”) 
for Mr Hope, and having sent home models for several sepulchral 
monuments, including one in relief for the poet Collins in 
Chichester cathedral, and one in the round for Lord Mansfield 
m Westminster Abbey, 


X. i6a 
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Bat what gamed for Flaxman m this interval a general and 
Kuropean was not his work m sculpture proper, but those 
ootJinc designs to the poets, in which he showed not only to what 
purpose he had made hk own the principles of ancient design 
in vase-paintings and bas-rehcfs, but also by what a natural 
affinity, better than all mere learning, he was bound to the 
ancients and belonged to them. Tlie designs for the Iliad and 
Odyssey were com missioned by Mrs Hare Naylor ; those for 
Diinte by Mr Hope ; those lor Aeschylus by I^ady Spencer ; 
tliey were a 21 engraved by Piroli, not withixit considerable loss 
of tihe finer and more sensitive qualities of Flaxman’s own lines. 

During their homeward journey the Flaxrrmns travelled 
tlirough central and northern Italy. On their return they took 
a house, which they never afterwards left, in Buckingham Street, 
Fitzroy Scjuarc. Immediately afterwards we find the sculptor 
publishing a spirited protest against the scheme already entei- 
tained by the Directory, and carried out five years later by 
Napoleon, of equipping at Paris a \ast central museum of art 
with the spoils of conquered Europe. 

The record of Flaxman’s life ib henceforth an uneventful ret'ord 
of private affection and contentment, and of happy and tenacious 
indtistr}’, with rinvard not brilliant but sufficient, ami repute not 
loud but loudest in the mouths of those whose praise was liest 
worth ha\nng~Canova, Schlcgcl, Fuseli. He took for pupil a 
son of Hayley’s, who presently afterwards sickened and died. 
In 1797 he was made an associate of the Royal Academy. Every 
year ho exhibited work of one class or another : occasionally a 
public monument in the round, like those of Paoli (1798). or 
Captain Montague (1802) for Westminster Abbey, of Sir William 
Jones for St Mary’s, Oxforrl (1797-1801), of Nelson or Tlowe for 
St Paul's ; more constantly memorials for churches, with symbolic 
Acts of Mercy or illustrations of Scripture texts, both commonlv 
in low relief [Miss Morley, Giertsey (1797), Miss (Yomwell, 
Cliichester (1800), Mrs Knight, Milton, Cambridge (1802), and 
miuw more] ; and these pious labours he would vary from time 
to time u ith a classical piece like those of his earliest predilection. 
Soon after his election as associate, he published a scheme, half 
grandiose half childish, for a monument to be erected on Green- 
wich Hill, m the shape of a Britannia 200 ft. high, in honour of 
the naval victories of his countr^^ In 1800 he was elected full 
Academician. During the peace ot Amiens he went to Paris to 
see the despoiled treasures collected there, but bore himself 
according to the spirit of protest that was in him. The next 
event which makes any mark in his life is his appointment to a 
diair specially created for him by the Royal Academy — the 
chair of Sculpture : this took place in 1810. We have ampk* 
evidence of his thoroughness and judiciousness as a teacher in 
the Academy schools, and his professorial lectures have been 
often reprinted. With many excellent observations, and with 
one singular merit — that of doing justice, as in those days 
justice was hardly ever done, to the siulpture of the medieval 
scjioolb —these lectures lack point and felicity of expression, 
just as they arc reported to have lacked fire in delivery, and are 
somewhat hca\w reading. The most important works that 
ocaipied Flaxman in the years next following this appointment 
were the monument to Mrs Baring in Micheldever church, the 
richest of all his monuments in relief (1805-1811) ; that for the 
WoTsley family at Campsall church, Yorkshire, which is the next 
richest; lho:.c to Sir Joshua Reynolds for St Paul’s (1807), ' 
to Captain Webbe for India (1810); to Captains Walker and 
Beckett for Leeds (1811); to Lord Cornwallis for Prince of 
Wales’s Bland (1812) ; and to Sir John M^xire for Glasgow (1813) 
At this time the antiquarian world was much occupied with the 
vexed question of the merits of the Elgin marbles, and Flaxman 
wtis one of those whose evidence before the parliamentary 
commisMon had most weight in favour of the purchase which 
was ultimately effected in 1816. 1 

After his Roman period he produced for a good many years 
no outline designs for the engraver except three for Cowper’s 
translations of the I^tin poem.s of Milton (1810). Other sets 
of outline illustrations drawn about the same time, but not 
published^ were one to the Ptlgrini’s PYOgress, and one to a 


Chinese tala in verse, called '' The Casket/^ which he ^/rote to 
amuse his womenkind. In 1817 we find him returning to his 
old practice of classical Outline illustrations and publishing the 
happiest of all his series in tliat kind, the designs to Hesiod, 
excellently engraved by the sympathetic hand of Blake. Im- 
mediately afterwards he was mudi engaged designing for the 
goldsmiths — a testimonial cup in honour of John Kemble, and 
lollowing that, tlic great labour of the famous and beautiful 
(though quite un-Homeric) Shield of Achilles.” Almost at the 
same time he undertook a frieze ot “ Peace, Liberty and Plenty,” 
for the duke of Bedlord’s sculpture gallery at Woburn, and an 
lieroic group of Michael overthrowing Satan, for I.ord Egremont’s 
house at Petworth. His literary industry at the same time is 
sluiwn by several ai tides on art and archaeology contributed 
to Rees’s Encyclopaedia (181 y 1820). 

In 1820 Mrs Flaxman died, after a first warning from paralysis 
six years earlier. Her younger si-ster, Maria Denman, and the 
sculptor’s own sister, Maria Flaxmcui, remained m his house, 
and his industry was scarcely at all relaxed. In 1822 he 
delivered at the Aaidemy a lecture in memory of his old friend 
and generous fellow-craftsman, Canova, then lately dead ; 
m 1833 he received from A. W. von Sdilcgcl a visit of which 
that writer has left us the record. From an illness occurring 
soon after this he recovered sufficiently to resume both work 
and exhibition, but on the 3rd of December 182^ he avught cold 
in church, and died four days later, m his seventy-second year. 
Among a few intimate associates, he left a memory singularly 
dear ; having been m companionship, although susceptible and 
obstinate when his religious creed*- a devout Christianity with 
Svvedenborgian admixtures— was crossed or slighted, yet in other 
I things gemni and sweet-tempered beyond mofet men, full of 
modesty and playfulness and withal of a homely dignity, a true 
friend and a kind master, a pure and blameless spirit. 

Posterity will doubt whether it was the fault of Flaxman or 
of his age, which in England offered neither training nor much 
encouragement to a sculptor, that he is weakest when he is 
most ambitious, and most mspirc^l when he makes the least 
effort ; but so it is. Not merely does lie fad when he seeks to 
illustrate the intensity of Dante, or to rival tlio tumultuousness 
of Michelangelo— to be intense or tumultuous he was never 
made • but he fails, it may almost be said, in proportion as his 
work is elaborate and far earned, and succeeds in proportioii as 
It IS partial tincl suggestive. Of his completed ideal scuiptur^s, 
the St Michael” at Petworth is the best, and is indeed admirably 
composed from all points of view ; but it lacks fire and force, 
and It lacks the finer touches of the chisel ; a little bas-relief like 
the diploma piece of the “ Apollo ” and “ Marpessa ” in the Royal 
Academy coonpares with it favourably. This is one of the very 
few things which he is recorded to have executed in the marble 
entirely with his own himd ; ordinarily he entrusted tlie finishing 
work of the chisel to the Italian workmen m his employ, and 
was content with the smooth mechanical finish which they 
imitated from the Roman imitations (themselves often reworked 
at the Renaissance) of Greek originals. Of Flaxman 's com* 
plicated monuments in the round, such as the three in West- 
mmster Ablxjy and tlie four m St Paul’s, there is scarcely one 
which has not something heavy and mfelicitous in the arrange- 
ment, and something empty and unsatisfactory in the surface 
excaition. But when we come to his simple monuments in 
relief, m these we find almost always a far liner quality. The 
truth is that he did not thoroughly understand composition on 
the great scale and in the round, but he thoroughly understood 
relief, and found scope m it for his remarkable gifts ol harmonious 
design, and tender, grave and penetrating feeling. But if we 
would sec even the happiest of his conceptions at their best, 
we must study them, not in the finished marble but rather in 
the casts from his studio sketches (marred though they have been 
by successive coats of paint intended for their protection) of 
which a comprehensive collection is preserved in the Flaxman 
gallery at University College. And the same is true of his 
happiest efforts in the classical and poetical vein, like the well- 
known relief of Pandora conveyed to Earth by Mercury.” Nay, 
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going farther back still among the rudiments and first concep- 
tions of his art, we can realize the most essential charm of his 
genius in the study, not of his modelled work at all, but of his 
sketches in pen and wash on paper. Of these the principal 
public collections are at University College, in the British 
Museum, and the Victoria & Albert Museum ; many others are 
dispersed in public and private cabinets. Every one knows the 
excellence of the engraved designs to Homer, Dante, Aeschylus 
and Hesiod, in aU cases save when the designer aims at that which 
he cannot hit, tlie terrible or the grotesque. To know Flaxman 
at his best it is necessary to be ac-quainted not only with the 
original studios for such designs a:-, these (which, with the excep- 
tion of the Hesiod series, are far finer than the engravings), but 
still more with those almost innumerable studies from real life 
which he was continually producing with pen, tint or peiuiL 
These are the most delightful and suggestive sculptor’s notes m 
existence ; in them it was his habit to set down the leading and 
expressive lines, and generally no more, of every group that 
btruck his fancy. Tlicre arc groups of Italy and London, 
groups of the parlour and the nursery, of the street, the 
garden and the gutter; and of each group the artist knows 
how to seize at once the structural and the spiritual secret, 
expressing happily the value and suggcstivencss, for his art 
of sculpture, of the contacts, intervals, interlacements and 
balancmgs of the various figures in any given group, and not 
less happily the charm of the affections which link the figures 
together and inspire their gestures. 

Die materials for the life of Flaxman are scattered in various bio- 
graphical and other juihlications , the principal are the following * — 
An anonymous sketch in the European Maf^axtne for 1823 . an anony- 
mous “ Bud Memoir," prclixcd to Flaxmah's Lectures (ed. 1829, and | 
icpimtcd m bubseauonl editions^ , thcchaptci in Allan cuniimghani’s 
iJves of the Most Eminent BntUh Painters^ , vol 111 ; notices in 
the Life of Nollekens, by John Thomas Smith , m the Life of Jostah 
Wedt>wood^ by Miss G Moteyard (London, 1805) , in the Dianes and 
Reminiscences of H, Crabbe Robinson (London, 1869), Uie latter an 1 
authority of great im|X)ilan<-c . in tiie Slothard, by Mis Biay, 

of Constable, by l^she, of Watson, by Dr Lonsdale, and of Blake, by I 
Messrs CHlchrist and Rossetti , a series of illusl rated essays, prmei- 
paliy on the monumental sculpture of Flaxman, m the Art Journal 
tor 1867 and 1868, by Mr. G F 'leuibwood , Essays in English Ait, 
by Fiedenck Wedmorc ; The Drawings of Fla\.ntan, in jj plates, 
with Desc/ipiions, and an Introdiu tory Essay on the Life and Centus 
of Flaxman, by Sidney Colvin (London, 1876) , and the article 
“ Flaxman " iti the Dictionary of National Bwgiaphy, (S, C.) 

FLEA (O. Eng. ilsah, or //m, cognate with flee, to run away 
from, to take flight), a name typically applied to Pulex trritans, 
a well-known blood-sucking insect-parasite of man and other 
mammals, remarka]>le for its powers of leaping, and nearly 
cosmopolitan. In ordinary language the name is used for any 
sj^ccies of Siphonapicra (otherwise known as Aphaniptera), 
which, though formerly regarded as a suborder of Diptera 
{q V.), are now considered to be a separate order of insects. All 
Siphnnaptera, of which more than 100 spccie.s are known, are 
parasitic on mammals or birds. The majority of the species 
belong to the family Ptdiadae, of which P. irritans may be taken 
as the type ; but the order also includes the Sarcopsylltdae, the 
females of which fix themselves firmly to their host, and the 
Ceratopsylltdae, or bat-fieas. 

Fleas are wingless insects, with a laterally compressed body, 
small and indistinctly sejiarated head, and short thick antennae 
situated in cavities somewhat behind and above the simple eyes, 
which are always minute and sometimes absent. The structure 
of the mouth-parts is different from that seen in any other in.sccts. 
The actual piercing organs are the mandibles, while the upper 
lip or labrum forms a sucking tube. The maxillae are not pierc- 
ing organs, and their function is to protect the mandibles and 
labrum and separate the hairs or feathers of the host. Maxillary 
and labial palpi arc also present, and the latter, together with 
the labrum or lower hp, form the rostrum. 

Fleas are oviparous, and undergo a very complete metamor- 
phosis. The footless larvae are elongate, worm-like and very 
active ; they feed upon almost any kind of waste animal matter, 
and when full-grown form a silken cocoon. The human flea is 
considerably exceeded in size by certain other species found 
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up)on much smaller hosts ; thus the European HysUichopsyUcf 
talpae, a parasite of the mole, shrew and other sm^l mamniate, 
attains a length of 5I millimetres ; another large speqes ini^ts 
the Indian porcupine. Of the SarcoPsyllidae the best known, 
species IS the “ jigger ” or “ ch^oe ” {uermatophtlus penetrans), 
indigenous m tropical South America and introduced into We^ 
Africa during the second half of last century. Since then, this 
ptsst has spread across the African contment and even reached 
Madagascar. The impregnated female Jigger burrows into the 
feet of men and dogs, and becomes distended with eggs until 
its abdomen attains the size and appearance of a small pea. 
If m extractmg the insect the abdomen be ruptured, serious 
trouble may ensue from the resulting inflammation. At least 
four species of fleas (including Ptdex irritans) which infest the 
common rat arc known to bite man, and are believed to be the 
active agents in the transmission of plague from rats to humaa 
beings. (E. E. A.) 

FL£)CHE (French for ‘‘ arrow ’’), the term generally used in 
French architecture for a spire, but more especially employed 
to designate the timber spire covered with lead, which wa3 
erected over the intersection of the roofs over nave and transepts ; 
sometimes these were .small and unimportant, but m cathedrals 
they were occasionally of large dimensions, as in the fleche of 
Notre- Dame, Pans, where it is nearly 100 ft. high ; this, however, 
is exceeded by the example of Amiens cathedral, which measures 
14H ft. from its base on the cresting to its finial. 

FL£CH1ER, esprit (1632-1710), PTench preacher and author, 
bishop of Nimes, was born at Pernes, department of Vaucluse, 
on the loth of June 1632. He was brought up at Tarascoa by 
his unde, Herciile Audiflret, superior of the Congregation deff 
Doctrinaires, and afterwards entered the order. On the death of 
his uncle, however, he left it, owing to the stnetness of its rules, 
and went to Paris, where he devoted himself to writing poetry* 
His French poems met with little success, but a description in 
Latin verse of a tournament {carrousel, arcus regius), given 
by Louis XIV. in 1662, brought him a great reputiition. He 
subsequently became tutor to Louis Urbam Lef^vre de Cau- 
martin, afterwards wiendanl of finances and counsellor of state, 
whom he accompanied to Qermont-Ferrard {q.v,), where the 
king had ordered the Grands Jours to be held (1665), and where 
Caumartiii was sent as representative of the sovereign. There 
Fl^chier wrote his curious M Swires sur les Grand Jours tenus 
Clermont, in which he relates, in a half romantic, half historical 
form, the proceedings of this extraordinary court of justice. 
In 1668 the duke of Montausier procured for him the post of 
lecleur to the dauphm. The sermons of Flechier increased his 
reputation, which was aiterw^ards raised to the highest pitch 
by his funeral orations. The most important are those oa 
Madame de Montausier (1672), which gained him the membership 
of the Academy, the duchesse d’Aiguillon (1675), and, above all. 
Marshal Turenne (1676). He was now firmly established in the 
favour of the king, who gave him successively the abbacy of St 
Sevcrin, in the diocese of Poitiers, the office of almoner to the 
dauphmess, and in 1685 the bishopric of Lavaur, from which 
he was in 1687 promoted to that of Nimes. The edict of Nantes 
had been repealed two years before ; but the Calvinists were still 
very numerous at Nimes. Flechier, by his leniency and tact, 
succeeded m bringing over some of them to his views, and evea 
gained the esteem of those w^ho declined to change their faith. 
Dunng the troubles in the C4 vermes (see Huc.i enois) he softened 
to the utmost of his power the rigour of the edicts, and showed 
himself so indulgent even to what he regarded as error, that his 
memory was long held in veneration amongst the Protestants of 
that district. It is right to add, however, that some authorities 
consider the accounts of his leniency to have been greatly 
exaggerated, and even charge him with going beyond what the 
edicts permitted. He died at Montpellier on the i6th of February 
1710. Pulpit eloquence is the branch of belles-lettres m which 
Flechier excelled. He is indeed far below Bossuet, whose robust 
and sublime genius had no rival in that age ; he does not equal 
Bourdaloue in earnestness of thought and vigour of expression ; 
nor c;m he rival the philosophical depth or the insinuating and 
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impressive eloquence of Massillon. But he is always ingenious, 
often witty, and nobody has carried farther than he the harmony 
of diction, sometimes marred by an affectation of symmetry 
and an excessive use of antithesis. His two historical works, 
the histories of Theodosius and of Ximenes, are more remarkable 
for elegance of style than for accuracy and comprehensive 
insight. 

The last complete edition of Fl^chier's works is by J. P. Migne 
(Paris, 185^ ; the M^motres sur les Grands Jours was first published 
in 1844 by B. Gonod (2nd ed. as Mim sur Us Gr. J d' Auvergne, with 
notice by Samtc-Bcuvc and an appendix by M. Cheruel, 1862). His 
chief works are Ilistotre de Thiodose le Grand, Oratsons fniUbres, 
Histoire du Cardinal Xim^nh, Sermons de morale, Pandgvnques des 
saints He left a portrait or caracUre of himself, addressed to one of 
his fnends The Life of Theodosius has been translated into English 
by F. Manning (1693), and the “ Funeral Oration of Marshal 
Turenne " in H C Fish's History and Repository of Pulpit Eloquence 
(ii , 1857) On F 16 chicr generally see Antonin V. D. Fabre, La 
Jeunesse de ElSchier (1882), and Adolphe Fabre, FUchter, orateur 
(1886) ; A. Delacroix, Hist, de FUchter (1865), 

FLECKEISEN, CARL FRIEDRICH WILHELM ALFRED 
(1820-1899), German philologist and critic, was born at Wolfen- 
buttel on the 23rd of September 1820. He was educated at the 
Helmstedt gymnasium and the university of Gottingen. After 
holding several educational posts, he was appointed in 1861 to 
the vice-prmcipalship of the Vitzthum’sches Gymnasium at 
Dresden, which he held till his retirement in 1889. He died on 
the 7th of August 1899. Fleckeisen is chiefly known for his 
labours on Plautus and Terence ; in the knowledge of these 
authors he was unrivalled, except perhaps by Ritschl, his life- 
long friend and a worker in the same field. His chief works arc : 
ExerettaUones Plautinae (1842), one of the most masterly pro- 
ductions on the language of Plautus ; Analecta Plautina,’^ 
printed in Phtlologus, 11. (184J); Plautt Conioedtae, i., 11. (1850- 
1851, unfinished), introduced by an Epistula critica ad F, 
RUscheltum ; P. Terenti Afrt Comoedtae (new ed., 1898). In 
his editions he endeavoured to restore the text in accordance 
with the results of his researches on the usages of the Latin 
language and metre. He attached great importance to the ques- 
tion of orthography, and his short treatise Funjztg Aritkel (1861) 
is considered most valuable. Fleckeisen also contributed largely 
to the Jahrbucher fur Phtlologie, of which he was for many years 
editor. 

See obituary notice by G. Gotz in C Bursian’s Biographtsche'i 
Jahrbuch fUr Altertumskunde (xxni., 1901), and article by H. Usenci 
in Allgemetne deutsche Biographte (where the date of birth is given 
as the 20th of September) 

FLECKNOE, RICHARD {c. 1600-1678 .?), English dramatist 
and poet, the object of Dryden^s satire, was probably of English 
birth, although there is no corroboration of the suggestion of 
J. Gillow {Btbltog. Diet, of the Eng. Catholics, wo\. ii., 1885), that 
he was a nephew of a Jesuit priest, William Flecknoe, or more 
properly Flexney, of Oxford. The few known facts of his life 
are chiefly derived from his Relation of Ten Years^ Travels m 
Europe, Asia, Affrique and America (1655 consisting of letters 
written to friends and patrons during his travels. The first of 
these is dated from Ghent (1640), whither he had fled to escape 
the troubles of the Civil War. In Brussels he met Beatrix de 
Cosenza, wife of Charles IV., duke of Lorraine, who sent him 
to Rome to secure the legalization of her marriage. There m 
1645 Andrew Marvell met him, and described his leanness and 
his rage for versifying in a witty satire, “ Flecknoe, an English 
Priest at Rome.*^ He was probably, however, not in priest\s 
orders. He then travelled in the Levant, and in 1648 crossed 
the Atlantic to Brazil, of which country he gives a detailed 
description. On his return to Europe he entered the household 
of the duchess of Lorraine in Brussels. In 1654 he went back 
to England. His royalist and Catholic convictions did not 
prevent him from writing a book in praise of Oliver Cromwell, 
The Idea of His Highness Oliver . , . (1659), dedicated to Richard 
Cromwell. This publication was discounted at the restoration 
by the Heroick Portraits (i66o) of Charles II. and others of the 
Stuart family. John Dry den used his name as a stalking horse 
from behind which to assail Thomas Shadwell in Mac Flecknoe 
(1682). The opening lines run : — 


“ All human things are subject to decay, 

And, when fate summons, monarchs must obey. 

This Flecknoe found, who, like Augustus, young 
Was called to empire, and had governed long ; 

In prose and verse was owned, without dispute, 

Throughout the realms of nonsense, absolute." 

Dryden’s aversion seems to have been caused by Flecknoe^s 
affectation of contempt for the players and his attacks on 
the immorality of the English stage. His verse, which hardly 
deserved his critic’s sweeping condemnation, was much of it 
religious, and was chiefly printed for private circulation. None 
of his plays was acted except Lovers Dominion, announced as a 
“ pattern for the reformed stage ’’ (1654), that title being altered 
in 1664 to Love's Kingdom, with a Discourse of the English Stage, 
He amused himself, however, by adding lists of the actors whom 
he would have selected for the parts, had the plays been staged. 
Flecknoe had many connexions among English Catholics, and 
is said by Gerard Langbaine to have been better acquainted 
with the nobility than with the muses. He died probably about 
1678. 

A Discourse of the English Stage, was reprinted in W C Ilazlitt’^v 
English Drama and Stage (Roxburghe Library, 1869) , Robert 
Southey, m his Omntana (1812), protested against the wholesale 
depreciation of Flecknoe’s works. See also " Richard Flecknoe " 
(Leipzig, 1905, m Munchener Beitrage zur . . . Phtlologte), by A. 
Lohr, who has given minute attention to his life and works. 

FLEET, a word, in all its significances, derived from the root 
of the verb to fleet,” from 0 . Eng. fleotan, to float or flow, 
which ultimately derives from an Indo-European root seen m 
Gr. TrkUiv, to sail, and Lat. pluere, to rain; cf. Dutch vliessen, and 
Ger. fttessen. In English usage it survives in the name of many 
places, .such as By fleet and Northfleet, and in the Fleet, a stream 
in London that formerly ran into the Thames between the 
bottom of Ludgate Hill and the present Fleet Street. From 
the idea of “ float ” comes the application of the word to ships, 
when in company, and particularly to a large number of warships 
under the supreme command of a single officer, with the 
individual ships, or groups of ships, under individual and sub- 
ordinate command. The distinction between a fleet and a 
.squadron is often one of name only. In the British navy the 
various main divisions are or have been called fleets and 
squadrons indifferently. The word is also frequently used of 
a company of fishing vessels, and in fishing is also applied to a 
row of drift-nets fastened together. From the original meaning 
of the word flowing ” comes the adjectival use of the word, 
swift, or speedy ; so also “ fleeting,” of something evanescent 
or fading away, with the idea of the fast-flowing lapse of time. 

FLEET PRISON, an historic London prison, formerly situated 
on the east side of Farringdon Street, and deriving its name from 
the Fleet stream, which flowed into the Thames. Concerning 
its early history little is known, but it certainly dated back to 
Norman times. It came into particular prominence from being 
used as a place of recq>tion for persons committed by the Star 
Chamber, and, afterwards, for debtors, and persons imprisoned 
for contempt of court by the court of chancery. It was burnt 
down m the great fire of 1666 ; it was rebuilt, but was destroyed 
in the Gordon riots of 1780 and again rebuilt in 1781-1782. 
In pursuance of an act of parliament (5 & 6 Viet. c. 22, 1842), 
by which the Marshalsea, Fleet, and Queen’s Bench prisons were 
consolidated into one under the name of Queen’s prison, it was 
finally closed, and in 1844 sold to the corporation of the city of 
London, by whom it was pulled down. The head of the prison 
was termed the warden,” who was appointed by patent. It 
became a frequent practice of the holder of the patent to “ farm 
out ” the prison to the highest bidder. It was this custom which 
made the Fleet prison long notorious for the cruelties inflicted 
on prisoners. One purchaser of the office was of particularly 
evil repute, by name Thomas Bambridge, who in 1728 paid, 
with another, the sum of £5000 to John Huggins for the warden- 
ship. He was guilty of the greatest extortions upon pnsoners, 
and, in the words of a committee of the House of Commons 
appointed to inquire into the state of the gaols of the kingdom, 
arbitrarily and unlawfully loaded with irons, put into dungeons. 
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and destroyed prisoners for debt, treating them in the most 
barbarous and cruel manner, in high violation and contempt of 
the laws of this kingdom.’^ He was committed to Newgate, and 
an act was passed to prevent his enjoying the office of warden 
or any other office whatsoever. The liberties or rules of the 
Fleet were the limits within which particular prisoners were 
allowed to reside outside the prison walls on observing certain 
conditions. 

Fleet Marriages . — By the law of England a marriage was 
recognized as valid, so long as the ceremony was conducted by 
a person in holy orders, even if those orders were not of the 
^Jhurch of England. Neither banns nor licence were necessary, 
and the time and place were alike immaterial. Out of this 
state of the marriage law, in the period of laxness which succeeded 
the Commonwealth, resulted innumerable clandestine marriages. 
They were contracted at first to avoid the expenses attendant 
on the public ceremony, but an act of 1696, which imposed a 
penalty of £100 on any clergyman who celebrated, or permitted 
another to celebrate, a marriage otherwise than by banns or 
licence, acted as a considerable check. To clergymen imprisoned 
for debt in the Fleet, however, such a penalty had no terrors, 
for they had “ neither liberty, money nor credit to lose by any 
proceedings the bishop might institute against them.” The 
earliest recorded date of a Fleet marriage is 1613, while the 
earliest recorded in a Fleet register took place in 1674, but it 
was only on the prohibition of marriage without banns or licence 
that they began to be clandestine. Then arose keen competition, 
and “ many of the Fleet parsons and tavern-keepers in the 
neighbourhood fitted up a room in their respective lodgings or 
houses us a chapel,’^ and employed touts to solicit custom for 
them. The scandal and abuses brought about by these clan- 
destine marriages became so great that they became the object 
of special legislation. In 1753 Lord llardwicke’s Act (26 Geo. li. 
c 33) was passed, which required, under pain of nullity, that banns 
should be published according to the rubric, or a licence obtained, 
and that, in either case, the marriage should be solemnized m 
church ; and that m the case of minors, marriage by licence must 
be by the consent of parent or guardian. This act had the effect 
of putting a stop to these clandestine marriages, so far as England 
was concerned, and henceforth couples had to fare to Gretna 
Green (q.v.). 

The Fleet Registers^ consisting of about two or three hundred 
large registers ” and about a thousand rough or “ pocket ” books, 
eventually came into private hands, but were purchased by the 
government in 1821, and arc now deposited in the ofiice of the 
registrar-general, Somerset House. Their dates range from 1686 
to 1754. In 1840 they were declared not admissible as evidence 
to prove a marriage. 

\uTHORiTiES — J S. Burn, The Fleet Register ; comprising the 
History of Fleet Marriages^ and some Account of the Pc' sons and 
Marriage-house Keepers, &c. (London, 1833), J Ashton, The Fleet, 
its River, Prison and Marriages (London, 1888). 

FLEETWOOD, CHARLES (d. 1692), English soldier and 
politician, third son of Sir Miles Fleetwood of Aldwinkle, 
Northamptonshire, and of Anne, daughter of Nicholas Luke of 
Woodend, Bedfordshire, was admitted into Gray’s Inn on the 
30th of November 1638. At the beginning of the Great Rebellion, 
like many other young lawyers who afterwards distinguished 
themselves in the field, he joined Essex’s life-guard, was wounded 
at the first battle of Newbury, obtained a regiment in 1644 and 
fought at Naseby. He had already been appointed receiver of 
the court of wards, and in 1646 became member of parliament 
for Marlborough. In the dispute between the army and parlia- 
ment he played a chief part, and was said to have been the 
principal author of the plot to seize King Charles at Holmhy, 
but he did not participate in the king’s trial. In 1649 he was 
appointed a governor of the Isle of Wight, and in 1650, as 
lieutenant-general of the horse, took part in Cromwell’s campaign 
in Scotland and assisted in the victory of Dunbar. The next 
year he was elected a member of the council of state, and being 
recalled from Scotland was entrusted with the command of the 
forces m England, and played a principal part in gammg the 


final triumph at Worcester. In 1652 he married ^ Cromwell’s 
daughter, Bridget, widow of Ireton, and was made commander- 
in-chief in Ireland, to which title that of lord deputy was added. 
The chief feature of his administration, which lasted from 
September 1652 till September 1655, was the settlement of the 
soldiers on the confiscated estates and the transplantation of 
the original owners, which he carried out ruthlessly. He showed 
also great severity in the prosecution of the Roman Catholic 
priests, and favoured the Anabaptists and the extreme Puritan 
sects to the disadvantage of the moderate Presbyterians, exciting 
great and general discontent, a petition being finally sent in for 
his recall. 

Fleetwood was a strong and unswerving follower of Cromwell’s 
policy. He supported his assumption of the protectorate and 
his dismissal of the parliaments. In December 1654 he became 
a member of the council, and after his return to England in 1655 
was appointed one of the major-generals. He approved of the 

Petition and Advice,” only objecting to the conferring of the 
title of king on Cromwell ; became a member of the new House 
of Lords ; and supported ardently Cromwell’s foreign policy in 
Europe, based on religious divisions, and his defence of the 
Protestiints persecuted abroad. He w'as therefore, on CromwelLs 
death, naturally regarded as a likely successor, and it is said 
that Cromwell had in fact so nominated him. He, however, 
gave his support to Richard’s assumption of office, but allowed 
subsequently, if he did not instigate, petitions from the army 
demanding its independence, and finally compelled Richard 
by force to dissolve parliament. His project of re-establishing 
Richard in close dependence upon the army met with failure, 
and he was obliged to recall the Long Parliament on the 6th of 
May 1659. He was appointed immediately a member of the 
committee of safety and of the council of state, and one of the 
seven commissioners fur the army, while on the 9th of June 
he was nominated commandcr-in-chicf. In reality, however, his 
power was undermined and was attacked by parliament, which 
on the nth of October declared his commission void. The next 
day he assisted Lambert in his expulsion of the parliament 
and was reappointed commandcr-in-cluef. On Monk's approach 
from the North, he stayed in London and maintained order. 
While hesitafing with w’hich party to ally his forces, and while on 
the point of making terms with the king, the army on the 24th 
of December restored the Rump, when he was deprived of his 
command and ordered to appear before parliament to answer 
! for his conduct. 'Fhe Restoration therefore took place without 
him. He was included among the tw'cnty liable to penalties 
other than capital, and was finally incapacitated from holding 
any office of trust. His public career then closed, though he 
survived till the 4th of October 1692. 

FLEETWOOD, WILLIAM {iGs^i-]2sl English divine, was 
descended of an ancient Lancashire family, and was born in the 
Tower of London on New Year’s Day 1656, He received his 
cduoition at FTon and at King’s College, Cambridge. About 
the time of the Revolution he took orders, and was shortly 
afterwards made rector of St Austin’s, London, and lecturer of 
St Dunstan s in the West. He became a canon of Windsor in 
1702, and m 1708 he was nominated to the sec of St Asaph, from 
which he was translated in 1714 to that of Ely. He died at 
Tottenham, Middlesex, on the 4th of August 1723. Fleetwood 
was regarded as the best preacher of his time. He was accurate 
in learning, and effective in delivery, and his character stood 
deservedly high in general estimation. In episcopal administra- 
tion he far excelled most of his contemporaries. He w^as a 
zealous Hanoverian, and a favourite with (Jueen Anne in spite 
of his Whiggism. H is opposition to the doctrine of non-resistance 
brought him into conflict with the tory ministr>' of 1712 and with 
Swift, but he never entered into personal controversy 

His principal writings are —An Essay on Miracles (1701) ; Chroni- 
cum preewsum (an account of the English coinage, 1707) , and Free 
Sermons (1712), containing discourses on the death of Queen Mary, 


* He had lost his first wife, Frances Smith . and later he had a 
third wife, Mary, daughter of Sir John Coke and widow of Sir Edward 
Hartopp. 
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the duke of “Gloucester and Kin® William. The preface to this last 
uraa condemned to public burning by parliament, but, as No. 384 
of The Spectaior, circulated more widely than ever. A collected 
edition of his works, with a biographical preface, was published in 

FLBSTWOOD, a seaport and watering-place in the Blackpool 
pafliamentary division of Lancashire, England, at the mouth of 
thc'Wyre, 230 m. N.W. by N. from London, the terminus of a 
joint branch of the London dr North-Western and Lancashire 
& Yorkshire railways. Pop. (1891) 9274; (1901) 12,082. It 
dates its rise from 1836, and takes its name from Sir Peter 
Hesketh Fleetwood, by whom it was laid out. The seaward 
views, especially northward over Mororamhe Bay, are fine, 
but the neighbouring country is flat and of little interest. The 
two railways jointly are the harbour authority. The dock is 
provided with railways and machinery for facilitating traffic, 
including a large grain elevator. The shipping traffic is chiefly 
in the coasting and Irish trade. Passenger steamers serve 
Belfast and Londonderry regularly, and the Isle of Man and other 
ports during the season. The fisheries are important, and there 
are salt-works in the neighbourhood. There is a pleasant 
promenade, with other appointments of a watering-place. 
There are also barracks with a military hospital and a rifle 
range. Rossall school, to the S.W,, is one of the principal public 
schools in the north of England. Rossall Hall was the seat of Sir 
Peter Fleetwood, but was converted to the uses of the school 
on its foundation: in 1844. The school is primarily divided 
into classical and modem sides, with a special department for 
preparation for army, navy or professional examinations. A 
number of entrance scholarships and leaving scholarships 
tenable at the universities are offered annually. The number 
of boys is about 3£;o. 

FLEGEL, EDWARD ROBERT (1855-1886), German traveller 
in West Africa, was born on the ist of October 1855 at Wilna, 
Russia. After receiving a commercial education he obtained in 
1875 a position in Lagos, West Africa. In 1879 he ascended 
the Benue river some 125 m. above the farthest point hitherto 
reached. His careful survey of the channel scaired him a 
commission from the German African Society to explore the 
whole Benue district. In 1880 he went np the Niger to Gomba, 
and then visited wSokoto, where he obtained a safe -conduct 
from the sultan for his intended expedition to Adamawa. This 
expedition was undertaken in 1882, and on the i8th of August 
in that year Flegel discovered the source of the Benue at 
Ngaundere. In 1883-1884 he made another journey up the 
Benue, crossing for the second time the Benue-fongo watershed. 
After a short absence in ICuropc Flegel returned to Africa in 
April 1885 with a commission from the (lerman African Company 
and the Colonial Society to open up the Niger-Benue district 
to German trade. This expedition had the support of Prince 
Bismarck, who endeavoured, unsuccessfully, to obtain for 
Germany this region, already secured as a British sphere of 
influence by the National African Company (the Royal Niger 
Company). FIcgd, desj-^ce a severe illness, ascended the Benue 
to Yola, but was unable to accomplish his mission. He returned 
to the coast and died at Brass, at the mouth of the Niger, on the 
iith of September 1886. (See further Goldie, Sir George.) 

Flegel wrote Lose Blatter aus dem 7'a^ebuche metner Hattssaafreunde 
(Hamburg, 1885), and Vom Niger-Benue, Bnefe aus Afnka (edited 
by K. Flegel, Leipzig, i8<^o). 

FLEISCHER, HEINRICH LEBERECHT (1801-1888), German 
Orientalist, was born at Schandau, Saxony, on the 21st of 
F^ruary 1801. From 1819 to 1824 he studied theology and 
oriental languages at Leipzig, subsequently continuing his 
studies in Paris. In 1836 he was appointed professor of oriental 
languages at Leipzig University, and retained this post till his 
death. His most important woiks were editions of Abulfeda’s 
Hisioria ante-lslamtca (1831-1834), and of Beidhawi^s Com- 
mentary on the Koran (1846-1848). He compiled a catalogue 
of the oriental MSS. in the royal library at Dresden (1831); 
published an edition and German translation of Ali's Hundred 
Sayings (1837); the continuation of Babicht’s edition of The 
Thousand and One Nights (vols. ix.-xii., 1842-1843) ; and an 


edition of Mahommed Ibrihim’s Persian Grammar (1847). He 
also wrote an account of the Arabic, Turkish and Persian MSS. 
at the town library in Leipzig. He died there on the loth of 
February 1888. Fleischer was one of the eight foreign members 
of the French Academy of insenptions and a knight of the 
German Ordre pour le merite, 

FLEMING, PAUL (1609-1640), Gcrmaji poet, was born at 
Hartenstcin in the Saxon Erzgebirge, on the 5th of October 
1609, the son of the village pastor. At the age of fourteen he was 
sent to scho(d at Leipzig and subsequently studied medicine 
at the university. Driven away by the troubles of the Thirty 
Years’ War, he was fortunate enough to become attached to an 
embassy despatched in 1634 by Duke Frederick of Holstein- 
Gottorp to Russia and Persia, and to which the famous traveller 
Adam Olearius was secretary. In 1639 the mission returned 
toRcval,and here Fleming, having become betrothed, determined 
to settle as a physician. He proceeded to Leiden to procure a 
doctor’s diploma, but died suddenly at Hamburg on his way 
home on the 2nd of April 1640. 

Though belonging to the scliool of Marlin Opitz, Fleming 
is distinguished from most of iiis contemporaries by the ring of 
genuine feeling and religious fervour that pervades his lyric 
poems, even liis occasional pieces. In the sonnet, his favourite 
form of verse, lie was particularly happy. Among his religious 
poems the hymn beginning “ In alien mcinen Taten lass ich den 
Ilochstcn raten ” is well known and widely sung. 

Fleming’s Tcut^che Poemata appeared posthumously in 1642 : 
they are edited by J. Lappenberg, in the Biblioiliek dcs litera- 
rischen Veieins (2 vols., i8{)3; a third volume, tSW), contains 
Fleming’s Latin poems) SelecCions hctvc bi‘en edited by J Tittmami 
m the second volume of the senes ('ntitlcd Deutsche Dtchlcr dc^ ^ich- 
sehnten Jahrhtwderts (Leipzig, 1870). and by H Osterley (Stuttgart, 
1885) A life of the poet will be found m Vamhagon von EnsoS 
Bwgraphisihc Denkmaky'Bd iv. (Berlin, 1820) Sec also J Straumcr, 
Paul rlemtngs Lehen uud OricnU>eise (1892) ; L G Wysocky, De 
Pauli Flemingt Getmauue sinpin et ingeuio (Pans, 1892). 

FLEMING, RICHARD (d. 1431), bishop of Linwln, and 
founder of Lincioln College, Oxford, was born at Crofton 111 
Yorkshire. He was descended from a good family, and was 
educated at University College, Oxford. Having taken his 
degrees, he was made prebendary of York in 1406, and tJic next 
year was junior proctor of the university. About this time he 
became an ardent Wychfhte, winning over many persons, some 
of high rank, to the side of the reformer, and incurring tlie 
censure of Archbishop Arundel. lie afterwards became one of 
Wycliffe’s most determmed opponents. Before 1415 he was 
instituted to the rectory of Boston in Lincolnshire, and in 1420 
Jie was consecrated bishop of Lmcohi, In 1428-1429 he attended 
the councils of Pavia and Siena, and in the presence of the pope, 
Martin V., made an eloquent speech in vindication of his native 
country, and in eulogy of the papacy. It was probably on this 
occasion that he was named chamberlain to the pope. To 
Bishop Fleming was entrusted the execution of the decree of 
the council for the exhumation and burning of Wycliffe’s 
remains. The see of York being vacant, the pope conferred it on 
Flemii^ ; but the king (Henry V.) refused to confirm the 
appointment. In 1427 Flemmg obtained the fOyal licence 
empowering him to found a college at Oxford for the special 
purpose of training up disputants against Wycliffe’s heresy. 
He died at Sleaford, on the 26th of January 1431. Lincoln 
College was, however, completed by his trustees, an(l its endow- 
ments were afterwards augmented by various benefactors. 

FLEMING, SIR SANDFORD (1827- ), Canadian engineer 

and publicist, was born at Kirkcaldy, Scotland, on the 7th of 
January 1827, but emigrated to Canada in 1845. Great powers 
of work and thoroughness in detail brought him to the front, 
and he was from 1867 to 1880 chief engineer of the Dominion 
government. Under his control was constructed the Inter- 
colonial railway, and much of the Canadian Pacific. After his 
retirement in 1880 he devoted himself to the study of Canadian 
and Imperial problems, such as the unification of time reckoning 
throughout the world, and the construction of a state-owned 
system of telegraphs throughout the British empire. After 
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years of labour he saw the first link forged in the chain, in the 
opening in 190^ of the Pacific Cable between Canada and 
Australia. Though not a party man he strongly advocated 
Federation in 1864-1867, and in 1891 vehemently attacked the 
Liberal policy of unrestricted reciprocity with the United States. 
He took the deepest interest in education, and in iBSo became 
chancellor of Queen’s University, Kingston. 

He published The Intercolonial : a History (Montreal and London, 
1876) , England and Canada (London, 1884) , and numerous 
and magazine articles on scientific, social and pobtical subjects, 

FLEMING, SIR THOMAS (1544-1613), English judge, was 
bom at Newport, Isle of Wight, in April 1544, and was called 
to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1574. He represented Winchester 
in parliament from 1584 to 1601, when he was returned for 
Southampton. In 1594 he was appointed recorder of London, 
and in 1 595 was chosen solicitor-general in preference to Bacon. 
This office he retained under James L and was knighted in 1603. 
In 1604 he was created chief baron of the exchequer and presided 
over many important state trials. In 1607 he was promoted 
to the chief justiceship of the king’s bench, and was one of the 
judges at the trial of the posl-nait in 1608, siding wilii the majority 
of the judges in declaring that persons born in Scotland after 
the accession of James I. were entitled to tlie privileges of 
natural-born subjects in England. He was praised by his 
contemporaries, more particularly Coke, for his “ great judg- 
ments, integrity and discretion.” He died on the 7th of August 
1613 at his seat, Stoneham Park, Hampshire. 

See F0S8, Lives of the Judges^ 

FLEMISH LITERATURE. The older Flemish writers are 
dealt with in tlie article on Dutch Literature; after the 
separation of Belgium, however, from the Nethci lands in 1830 
there was a great revival of Flemish literature. The immediate 
result of the revolution was a reaction against everything 
associated with Dutch, and a disposition to icgard the Freiich 
language as the speech of liberty and indepenclence. d’hc 
provisional government of 1830 suppressed tlie official use of the 
Flemish kinguage, which was relegated to tlie rank of a patois. 
For some years before 1830 Jan Frans Willems^ (1793-1846) 
had been advocating the claims of the Flemish language. He 
haxl done his best to allay the irritation between Holland and 
Belgium and to prevent a separation. As archivist of Antwerp 
he made use of his opportunities by writing a Iiislory of Flemish 
letters. After the revolution his Dutch sympathies had made 
it necessary for him to live in seclusion, but in 1835, he settled 
at Ghent, and devoted himself to the cultivation of Flemish. 
He edited old Flemish cLissirs, Reinaert de l\/s (1836), the 
rhyming Chronicles of Jaj van Hcclu and Jan le Clerc, S:c., 
and gathered round him a Imnd of Flemish enthusiasts, the 
chevalier Philipp Blommacrt (1809-1871), Karel Lodewijk 
T.cdcganck (1805-1847), Fr. Rens (1805-1874), F. A. Snellaert 
(1809-1872), Prudens van Duyse (1804-18 cjc;), and others. 
Blommaert, who was born at Ghent on the 27th of August 1809, 
founded in 1834 m his native town the Nederduitsche Ictteroefcn- 
ingen, a review for the new writers, and it w.us speedily followed 
by other Flemish organs, and by literaiy societies for the promo- 
tion of Flemish. In 1851 a central organization for the FTemish 
propaganda was provided by a society, named after the father 
of the movement, the “ Willemsfonds.” The Catholic Flemings 
founded in 1874 a rival ” Davidsfonds,” called after the energetic 
J. B. David (i8oi-i866), professor at the university of Louvain, 
and the author of a Flemish history of Belgium {Vaderlandsche 
historic, Louvain, 1842-1866). As a result of this propaganda 
the Flemish language was placed on an equality with French in 
law, and in administration, m 1873 1878, and in the schools 

in 1883. Finally in 1886 a Flemish Academy was established 
by royal authority at Ghent, where a course in Flemish literature 
had been established as early as 1854. 

The claims put forward by the Flemish school were justified 
by the appearance (1837) of In H Wondfrjaarfs66{\n the Wonder- 

^ See Max Rooses, Kens van Dicht- en P^ozawerken van J. F, 
Willems, and his Bneven in the publications of the Willemsfonds 
(Ghent, 1872-1874). 


ful year) of Hendrik Conscience {q,v.), who roused national 
enthusiasm by describing the heroic struggles of the Flemings 
against the Spaniards. Conscience was eventually to make his 
greatest successes in the description of contemporary Flemish 
life, but his historical romances and his popular history of 
Flanders helped to give a popular basis to a movement which 
had been started by professors and scholars. 

The first poet of the new school was Ledeganck, the best 
known of whose poems are those on the ” three sister cities 
of Bruges, Ghent and Antwerp {Die drie zusiersteden, vader- 
landsche trilogie, Ghent, 1846), in which he makes an im- 
passioned protest against the arloption of French ideas, manners 
and language, and the neglect of Flemish tradition. Tlie book 
speedily tCKik its place as a Flemish classic. Ledeganck, who 
was a magistrate, also translated the French code into Flemish. 
Jan Theodoor van Rijswijck (1811-1849), serving as a 

volunteer in the campaign of 1830, settled down as a clerk in 
Antwerp, and became one of the hottest champions of the 
Flemish movement. He wrote a scries of political and satirical 
songs, admirably suited to his public. The romantic and 
sentimental poet, Jan van Beers (q,v.), was typically Flemish 
in his sincere and moral o’Jtlook on life. Prudens van Duyse, 
whose most ambitious work was the epic Arlavdde (1859), is 
perhaps best remembered by a collection (1844) of poems for 
children. Peter Frans Van Kcrckhoven (1818-1S57), a native 
of Antwerp, wrote novels, poems, dramas, and a w'ork on the 
Flemish revival {De Vlacmschc Beiccgiug, 1847). 

Antwerp protliiced a icalistic novelist in Jan Lambrccht 
Damien Slccckx (1818-igoi). An inspector of schools by 
profession, he was an indefatigable journalist and literar}" critic. 
He was one of the founders m 1844 of the Vlncmsch Belgie, the 
first daily paper in the Flemish interest. His works include a 
long list of pla>s, among them Jan Sicen (1852), a comedy; 
Gfeby, which gamed a national pn/e in 1S61 ; De Visschers 
van Blankcnhei g (1863): and the jiatriotic drama of Zaintchin 
(1S65). His talent as a novelist was diametrically opposed to 
the idealism of Conscience. He was precise, sober and concrete 
in his methods, relying for his effect on the accumulaiion of 
carefully observed detail. He was particularly successful in 
describing the life of the shipping quarter of his native town. 
Among lus nov'cls are : In '/ Schip/yoJru'articr (1856), Dirk Meyer 
(i860), Txhacris cti JO*' (1867), Kiois! in Lufdc (“ Art and Lov^c,'^ 
iS7o),and Vesahns in Spanje (1S95). His complete works were 
collected in 17 vols (1877-1 84) 

Jan Renier Sniedcrs (1812-1888) c/rotc novels dealing with 
North Brabant ; his brother, August Smeders(b. 1825), began by 
writing historical novels in the manner of ('onscicnce, but his 
later novels are satires on contemporar}’’ society. A more original 
talent was displayed by Anion Bergmann (1835-1874), who, 
under the pseudonym of “ Tony,” wrote Ernest Siaas, Advocal, 
which gained the quinquennial prize of literature in 1S74. In 
the same 3^car appeared the Novrllen of the sisters Rosalie (1834- 
1875) and Virginie Leveling (b. 1S36). These simple and 
touching stories were followed by a second collection in 1876. 
The sisters had published a volume of poems in 1870. Virginie 
Loveling’s gifts of fine and exact observation soon placed her in 
the front rank of Flemish novelists. Her pobtical sketches. 
In onze Vlaamsche gcivcstcn (1877), were published under the 
name of W. G. E. Walter.” Sophie (i88s), Een dme Bed 
(1892), and Het Land der Vcrhcelding (1S90) are among the more 
famous of her later works. Reimond Sty ns (b. 1850) and Isidoor 
Teirlinck (b, 1851) produced m collabomtion one very jx^pukr 
novel. Arm Vlaandcrcn (18S4), and some others, and ha e ^mce 
written separately. Cyril Buysse, a nephew of Mme Lov cling, 
IS a disciple of Zola, Hei Rechl van den Sterkste (” The RigJil of 
the Strongest,” 1893) picture of vagabond life in Flanders; 
Schoppenboer (“ The Knave of Spades,” 1898) deals with 
brutalized peasant life ; and Sursum corda (1S05) describes the 
narrowness and religmsity of village life. 

In poetry Julius de Gcyter (b. 1830), author of a rhymed 
translation of Reinaert an epic poem on Charles V. (18S8), 

&c., produced a social epic in three parts. Dr/ ntensehen van tn 
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de wieg tot in het graj Three Men from the Cradle to the Grave,” 
i86i), in which he propounded radical and humanitarian views. 
The songs of Julius Vuylsteke (1836-1903) are full of liberal and 
patriotic ardour ; but his later life w’as devoted to politics rather 
than literature. He had been the leading spirit of a students' 
association at Ghent for the propagation of “ flamingant ” views, 
and the ** Willemsfonds " owed much of its success to his 
energetic co-operation. His Urt het stndenten leven appeared in 
1868, and his poems were collected in 1881. The poems of 
Mme van Ackere (1803-1884), nee Maria Doolaeghe, were 
modelled on Dutch originals. Joanna Courtmans (1811-1890), 
nh Berchmans, owed her fame rather to her tales than her 
poems ; she was above all a moralist, and her fifty tales are 
sermons on economy and the practical virtues. Other poets 
were Emmanuel Hiel (^. 7 >.), author of comedies, opera libretti 
and some admirable songs ; the abb6 Guido Gezelle (1830-1899), 
who wrote religious and patriotic poems in the dialect of West 
Flanders , Lodewijk de Koninck (b. 1838), who attempted a 
great epic subject in Menschdon Verlost (1872); J. M. Dautzen- 
berg (1808-1869), author of a volume of charming Volkshederen. 
The best of Dautzenberg’s work is contained in the posthumous 
volume of 1869, published by his son-in-law, Frans de Cort 
(1834-1878), who was himself a song-writer, and translated songs 
from Burns, from Jasmin and from the German. The Makamen 
en Ghazden (1866), adapted from Ruckrrt’s version of Hariri, 
and other volumes by “ Jan Ferguut ” (J. A. van Droogen- 
broeck, b. 1835) show a growing preoccupation with form, and 
with the work of Theodoor Antheunis (b. 1840), they prepare 
the way for the ingenious and careful workmanship of the 
younger school of po'^ts, of whom Charles Polydore de Mont is 
the leader. He was born at Wambeke in Brabant m 1857, and 
becemc professor in the academy of the fine arts at Antwerp. 
He introduced something of the ideas and methods of con- 
temporary French writers into Flemish verse ; and explained 
his theories in 1898 in an Inletding tot de PoHie, Among Pol 
de ^font’s numerous volumes of verse dating from 1877 onwards 
are Chrihella (1893), and Iris (1894), which contains amongst 
other things a curious Utt de Legendr van feschoea-ben-Jossef/' 
a version of the gospel story from a Jewish peasant. 

Mention should also be made of the history of Ghent (Cenf 
van den vroegsien Ttjd tot heden, 1882-1889) of Frans de Potter 
(b. 1834), and of the art criticisms of Max Rooses (h. 1839), 
curator of the Plantin museum at Antwerp, and of Tulius Sabbe 
(b. 1846). 

See Ida van Duringsfcld, Von der Schelde bis ztir Maas Das 
geiUtge Leben der Vlamtngen (Leipzig, 3 voh , 1861) , J. Stechcr, 
iiisioitc de la litter aturc iUerlandai<ie en Belgique (1886) ; Ge^chtedeyiis 
der Vlaamsche Letterkunde van het jaar /Sjo tot heden (1899), by 
Theodoor Coopman and L Scharpe , A dc Konmck, Bibliographic 
nattonale (3 vols , 1886-1897) , and Htstotre politique et liithaire du 
mouvement flamand (1894), by Paul Hamelius The Vlaamsche 
Bibhogiaphie, issued by the Flemish Academy of Ghent, by Frans 
de Potter, contams a list of publications between 1830 and i8yo , 
and theie is a good deal of information m the excellent Btographisi h 
woordenboeck der Noord- en Zutd-Nederlandsche Letter himde (1878) 
of Dr \V. J A. Huberts and others (E G.) 

FLENSBURG (Danish, Flensborg), a seaport of Germany, in 
the Prussian province of Schleswig-Holstein, at the head of the 
Flensburg Fjord, 20 m. N.W. from Schleswig, at the junction 
of the main line Altona-Vamdrup (Denmark), with branches 
to Kiel and Gliicksburg. Pop. (1905) 48,922. The principal 
public buildings are the Nikolai Kirche (built 1390, restored 
1804), with a spire 295 ft. high ; the Marienkirche, also a medieval 
church, with a lofty tower ; the law courts ; the theatre and the 
exchange. There are two gymnasia, schools of marine engineer- 
ing, navigation, wood-carving and agriculture. The cemetery 
contains the remains of the Danish soldiers who fell at the battle 
of Idstedt (25th of July 1850), but the colossal Lion monument, 
erected by the Danes to commemorate their victory, was removed 
to Berlin in 1864. Flensbarg is a busy centre of trade and 
industry, and is the most important town in what was formerly 
the duchy of Schleswig. It possesses excellent wharves, does a 
large import trade in coal, and has shipbuilding yards, breweries, 
distilleries, cloth and paper factories, glass-works, copper-works, 


soap-works and rice mills. Its former extensive trade with the^ 
West Indies has lately suffered owing to the enormous develop- 
ment of the North Sea ports, but it is still largely engaged in the 
Greenland whale and the oyster fisheries. 

Flensburg was probably founded in the 12th century. It 
attained municipal privileges in 1284, was frequently pillaged 
by the Swedes after 1643, and m 1848 became the capital, under 
Danish rule, of Schleswig. 

See Holdt, Flensburg fruher und ^etzf (1884). 

FLERS, a manufacturing town of north-western France, in 
the arrondissement of Domfront, and department of Ome, on 
the V^re, 41 m. S. of Caen on the railway to Laval. Pop. (1906) 
11,188. A modern church in the Romanesque style and a 
restored chateau of the 15th century are its principal buildings. 
There is a tribunal of commerce, a board of trade-arbitrators, 
a communal college and a branch of the Bank of France. Flers 
IS the centre of a cotton and linen-manufacturing region which 
includes the towns of Cond6-sur-Noireau and La Ferte-Mac^. 
Manufactures are very important, and include, besides cotton 
and linen fabrics, of which the annual value is about £1,500,000, 
drugs and chemicals ; there are large brick and tile works, flour 
mills and dyeworks. 

FLETA, a treatise, with the sub-title seu Commentarius juris 
Anglican!, on the common law of England. It appears, from 
internal evidence, to have been written in the reign of Edward 
L, about the year 1290. It is for the most part a poor imitation 
of Bracton. 'Die author is supposed to have written it during 
his confinement in the Fleet prison, hence the name. It has 
been conjectured that he was one of those judges who were im- 
pnsoned for miilpractices by Edward L Fleta was first printed 
by J Sclden in 1647, with a dissertation (2nd edition, 1685). 

FLETCHER, ALICE CUNNINGHAM (1845 ), American 

ethnologist, was born in Boston, Massachusetts, in 1845. She 
studied the remains of Indian civilization in the Ohio and 
Mississippi valleys, became a member of the Archaeological 
Institute of America in 1879, and worked and lived with the 
Omahas as a representative of the Peabody Museum of American 
Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard University. In 1883 she 
was appointed special agent to allot lands to the Omaha tribes, 
m 1884 prepared and sent to the New Orleans Exposition an 
exhibit showing the progress of civilization among the Indians of 
North America in the quarter-century previous, in 1886 visited 
the natives of Alaska and the Aleutian Islands on a mission 
from the commissioner of education, and in 1887 was United 
States special agent in the distribution of lands among the 
Winnebagoes and Nez Perces. She was made assistant in 
ethnology at the Peabody Museum in 1882, and received the 
Thaw fellowship m 1891 ; was president of the Anthropological 
Society of Washington and of the American Folk-Lore Society, 
and vice-president of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science; and, working through the Woman's National 
Indian Association, introduced a system of making small loans 
to Indians, wherewith they might buy land and houses. In 
1888 she published Indian Education and Civtltzatton, a special 
report of the Bureau of Education. In 1898 at the Congress 
of Musicians held at Omaha during the Trans-Mississippi Ex- 
position she read “ several essays upon the songs of the North 
American Indians ... in illustration of which a number of 
Omaha Indians . . . sang their native melodies.” Out of this 
grew her Indian Story and Song from North America (igoo), 
illustrating “ a stage of development antecedent to that in which 
culture music appeared." 

FLETCHER, ANDREW, of Saltoun (1655-1716), Scottish 
politician, was the son and heir of Sir Robert Fletcher (1625- 
1664), and was bom at Saltoun, the modern Salton, in East 
Lothian. Educated by Gilbert Burnet, afterwards bishop of 
Salisbury, who was then the parish minister of Saltoun, he 
completed his education by spending some years in travel and 
study, entering public life as member of the Scottish parliament 
which met in 168 r. Possessing advanced political ideas, Fletcher 
was a fearless and active opponent of the measures introduced 
by John Maitland, duke of Lauderdale, the representative of 
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Charles II. in Scotland, and his successor, the duke of York, 
afterwards King James II. ; but he left Scotland about 1682, 
subsequently spending some time in Holland as an associate 
of the duke of Monmouth and other malcontents. 

Although on grounds of prudence Fletcher objected to the 
rising of 1685, he accompanied Monmouth to the west of England, 
but left the army after killing one of the duke’s trusted advisers. 
This incident is thus told by Sir John Dairy mple : 

" Being sent upon an expedition, and not esteeming times of 
danger to be times ot ceremony, he had seized for his own nding the 
horse of a country gentleman (the mayor of Lynne) which stood 
leady ecpnjit for its master. The mastci hcaiing this lan in a passion 
to Fletcher, gave him opprobrious language, shook his cfine and 
attempted to strike Fletcher, though rigid in the duties of morality, 
yet having been accustomed to foreign services both by sea and 
land m which he had acquired high ideas of the honour of a soldier 
and a gentleman and of the affront of a cane, pulled out his pistol 
and shot him dead on the spot The action was unpopular m 
countries where such rehnements were not understood A clamour 
was raised against it among the people ot the country * in a body 
they wailed upon the duke with their complaints , and he was forced 
to desire the only soldici and almost the only man of parts m his 
army, to abandon him ” 

Another, but less probable account, represents Fletcher as 
quitting the rebel army because he disapproved of the action of 
Monmouth in proclaiming himself king. 

His history during the next few years is rather obscure. 
He probably travelled in Spain, and fought against the Turks 
in Hungary , and having in his absence lost his estates and been 
sentenced to death, he joined William of Orange at the Hague, 
and returned to Scotland in 1689 in consequence of the success 
of the Revolution of 1688. IIis estates were restored to him ; 
and he soon became a leading member of the “ club,” an organiza- 
tion v/hich aimed at reducing the power of the crown in Scotland, 
and in general an active opponent of the English government. 
In 1703, at a criti('al stage in the history of Scotland, Fletcher 
again became a member of the Scottish parliament. The failure 
of the Darien expedition had aroused a strong feeling of resent- 
ment against England, and Fletcher and the national party 
seized the opportunity to obtain a greater degree of independence 
for their country. 

His attitude in this matter, and also to the proposal for the 
union of the two crowns, is thus described by a writer in the third 
edition of the Encyclopaedia Bntanmca : — 

“ Tlio thought of England's domineering over Scotland was what 
his generous soul could not endure The indignities and oppression 
which Scotland lay under galled him to the heart, so that in his 
learned and elaborate discouises he exposed them with undaunted 
courage and pathetical eloquence In that great event, the Union, 
he pcrfoiiiied essential service He got the act of security passed, 
which declared that the two crowns should not pass to the sjime head 
till Scotland was secured in her liberties civil and rehgious There- 
fore Lord Godolphin was lorced into the Union, to avoid a civil war 
after the queen's demise. Although Mr Fletcher disapproved of some 
ot the articles, and indeed of the w'hole frame of the Union, yet, as 
the act of security was his own work, he had all the merit of tliat 
important transaction.” 

Soon after the passing of the Act of Union IHetcher retired 
from public life. Employing his abilities m another direction, 
he did a real, if homely, service to his country by introducing 
from Holland machinery for sifting grain. He died unmarried 
in London in September 1716. 

Contemporaries speak very highly of Fletcher’s integrity, but 
he was also choleric and impetuous. Burnet describes him as 

a Scotch gentleman of great parts and many virtues, but a 
most violent republican and extremely passionate.” In appear- 
ance he was “ a low, thin man, of a brown complexion ; full of 
fire ; with a stem, sour look.” Fletcher was a fine scholar and 
a graceful writer, and both his writings and speeches afford 
bright glimpses of the manners and state of the country in his 
time. His chief works are : A Discourse of Government relating 
to Mtliiias (1698) ; Two Discourses concerning the Affairs of 
Scotland (1698) ; and An Account of a Conversation concerning 
a right regulation of Governments for the common good of Mankind 
(1704). In Two Discourses he suggests that the numerous 
vagrants who infested Scotland should be brought into com- 
pulsory and hereditary servitude; and in An Account of a 
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Conversation occurs his well-known remark, I knew a very 
wise man so much of Sir Christopher’s (Sir C. Musgrave) senti- 
ment, that he believed if a man were permitted to make all the 
ballads, he need not care who should make the laws of a nation.” 

The Political Works of Andrew Fletcher were published in London 
m 1737* D S Erskinc, nth carl of Buchan, Essay on the Lives 
of Eletcher of Saltomi and the Poet Thomson (1792) , J H. Burton, 
History of Scotland^ vol viii. (Edinbuigh, 1905) . and A. Lang, 
History of Scotland^ vol iv. (Edinburgh, 1907). 

FLETCHER, GILES (r. 1548-1611), English author, son of 
Richard Fletcher, vicar of Cranbrook, Kent, and father of the 
poets Phineas and Giles Fletcher, was bom in 1548 or 1549. 
He was educated at Eton and at King’s College, Cambridge, 
taking his B. A. degree m 1569. He was a fellow of his college, and 
was made LL.D. in 1581. In 1580 he had married Joan Sheafe 
of Cranbrook. In that year he was commissary to Dr Bridg 
water, chancellor of Ely, and m 1585 he sat in parliament for 
Winchclsca. lie was employed on diplomatic service in Scotland, 
Germany and Holland, and in 1588 was sent to Russia to the 
court of the czar Theodore with instructions to conclude an 
alliance between England and Russia, to restore English trade, 
and to obtain better conditions for the English Russia Company. 
The factor of the company, Jerome Horsey, had already obtained 
large concessions througli the favour of the protector, Boris 
Godunov, but when Dr Fletcher reached Moscow in 1588 he 
found that Godunov’s interest was alienated, and that the Russian 
government was contemplating an alliance with Spain. The 
envoy was badly lodged, and treated with obvious contempt, 
and was not allowed to forward letters to England, but the 
English victory over the Armada and his own indomitable 
patience secured among other advantages for English traders 
exclusive rights of trading on the Volga and their security from 
the infliction of torture. Fletcher’s treatment at Moscow was 
later made the subject of formal complaint by Queen Elizabeth. 
He returned to England in 1589 in company with Jerome 
Horsey, and in 1591 he published Of the Russe Commonwealth^ 
Or Matter of Government by the Russe Emperour {commonly called 
The Emperour of Moskovia) tvith the manners and fashions of the 
people of that Countrey. In this comprehensive account of 
Russian geography, government, law, methods of warfare, 
church and manners, Fletcher, who states that he began to 
arrange his material during the return journey, doubtless 
received some assistance from the longer experience of his 
travelling companion, who also wrote a narrative of his travels, 
published in Purchas his Pilgrimes {1626). The Russia Company 
feared that the freedom of Fletcher’s criticisms would give 
offence to the Muscovite authorities, and accordingly damage 
their trade. The book was consequently suppressed, and was 
not reprinted in its entirety until 1856, when it was edited from 
a copy of the original edition for the Hakluyt Society, with an 
introduction by Mr Edward A. Bond. 

Fletcher was appointed ” Remembrancer ” to the city of 
London, and an extraordinary^ master of requests in 1596, and 
became treasurer of 6t Paul’s in 1597. He contemplated a 
history of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and in a letter to Lord 
Burghley he suggested that it might be well to begin with an 
account from the Protestant side of the marriage of Henry VIII. 
and Ann Boleyn. But personal difficulties prevented the execu- 
tion of this plan. He had become security to the exchequer for 
the debts of his brother, Richard Fletcher, bishop of London, 
who died in 1596, and was only then saved from imprison- 
ment by the protection of the earl of Essex. He was actualK 
in prison in 1601, when he addressed a somewhat ambiguous 
letter to Burghley from which it may be gathered that his prime 
offence had been an allusion to Essex’s disgrace as being the work 
of Sir Walter Raleigh. Fletcher was employed in 1610 to 
negotiate with Denmark on behalf of the “ Eastland 
Merchants,” and he died next year, and was buried on the nth 
of March in the parish of St Catherine Colman, London. 

The Russe Commonwealth was issued in an abridged form in 
Hakluyt's Principal Navigations, Voyages, A’C. (vol. 1. p. 473, ed. of 
159^)» ^ somewhat completer version in Purchas hts Pilgrimes 
(pt. 111. ed. 1625), also as History of Russia m 1643 and 1657. 
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Fletcher also wrote Df Uteris antiauae Bn/attniae (ed, by Pbincas 
Fletcher. 1633), a treatise on “The Tartars,’* printed in Israel Redux 
(ed by Stamuel) L{ee), 1677), td prove that they were the ten lost 
tribes of Israel, Latin poems published m various miscellanies, and 
Lrries, or Poemes of Love iff, Honour of the adtnnable and singular 
vertues of kis Lady^ to the imitation of the best Latin Poeti . . , wheic- 
unto IS added the Rising to the Crowne of Rtehard the third (1593,), 
This senes of Io\o sonnets, followed by some other poems, was pub- 
lished auonymousW, Most critics, with the notable exception, of 
Alexander Dyce (Beaumont and Fletcher, IVorAs, i. p. xvi , 1843) 
have accepted it as the work of Dr Giles Fletcher on the evidence 
afTorded m the first of the Piscatory Eclogues of his son Phineas, who 
represents hi3 father (Thelgon), as liavmg " raised his nmo to smg 
of Richard's climbing." 

Sec E. A. Bond'.s Introduction to the Hakluyt Society’s edition ; 
also Dr A. B Grosart's prefatory matter to Luia [Fxdler Woithies 
Library^ Miscellanies, vol. iii , 1871), and to the w’orks (i 86 <y) of 
Phincas Fletcher in the same series. Fie teller’s letters relative to 
the college dispute w'lth the provost, Dr Roger Goad, arc picservcd 
m the I^ansdowiie MSS. (xxm, art. 18 ct seq ), and are translated m 
Grosait's edition 

FLETCHER, GILES (g 1584-1623), English poet, younger 
son of the preceding, was bom about 1584. Fuller in his W ortJues 
of England says that he was a native of London, and was educated 
at Westminster school. From there he went to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he took his B.A. degree in 1606, and became 
a minor fellow of his college in 1608. He w^as reader in Greek 
grammar (1615) and in Greek language (1618). In 1603 he con- 
tributed a poem on the death of Queen Elizabeth to Sorrow^ s 
Joy. ILs great poem of Christas Victory appeared in 1610, and 
m 1612 he edited the Remains of his cousin Nathaniel Pownall. 
It is not known ih what year he was ordained, hut his sermons at 
St Mary's were famous. Fuller tells us that the prayer before 
the sermon was a continuous allegory. He left Cambridge about 
1618, and soon after received, it is supposed from Francis Bacon, 
the rectory of Alderton, on the Suffolk coast, where his clownish 
and low-parted parishioners . . . valued not their pastor 
according to his worth ; which disposed him to melancholy 
and hastened his dissolution/’ (Fuller, Worthies of England y 
ed. 18 n, vol. ii. p. 82). Ilis last work, The Reward of the Failhftdy 
appeared in the year of his death (1623). 

The principal work by which Giles Fletcher is known is 
Christ* s Victor le and Triumph, tn Heaven, in Earth, over and 
after Death (1610). An edition in 1640 contains seven full-page 
illustrative engravings by George Tate. It i.s in four cantos 
and is epic in design. The fir'^t canto, “ Clirist’s Victory in 
Heaven,” represents a dispute in heaven between Justice and 
Mercy, assuming the facts of Christ’s life on earth ; the second, 
** (Christ’s Victory on Earth,” deals with an allegorical account 
of the Temptation ; the third, ” Christ’s Triumph over Death,” 
treats of the Passion ; and the fourth, ‘‘ Qirist’s Triumph after 
Death,” treating of the Resurrection and Ascension, concludes 
with an affectionate eulogy of his brother Pliineas Fletcher 
(q.v.) as “ Thyr^ilis.” The metre is an eight-line stanza owing 
something to Spenser. The first five lines rhyme ababb, and 
the stanza concludes with a rhyming triplet, resuming the conceit 
which nearly every verse embodies. Giles Fletcher, like his 
brother Phincas, to whom he was deeply attached, was a clo.se 
follower of Spenser. In Ills very best passages Giles Fletcher 
attains to a rich melody which charmed the ear of Milton, who 
did not hesitate to borrow very considerably from the ChrisCs 
Victory and Triumph in his Paradise Regained. Fletcher lived 
in an age which regarded as models the poems of Marini and 
Gongora, and lus conceits are sometimes grotesque in connexion 
with the sacredness of his subject. But w'hen he is carried away 
by his theme and forgets to be ingenious, he attains great 
solemnity and harmony of style. His descriptions of the Lady 
of Vaia Delight, in the second canto, and of Justice and of 
Mercy in the first, are worked out with much beauty of detail I 
into separate pictures, in the manner of the Faerie Qiceene. \ 

Giles Fletcher’s poem was edited (1868.) for the Fuller Worthies \ 
Library, and (1876) for the Early English Poets by Dr A B Grosart. 
It is also repnnted for The Ancient and Modern Library of Theo^ 
logtctU Literature (1888), and la R.? Cattermok’s amd H. Stchbmg’s 
Sacred (Httssics (1834, See.) v^ ao.< library of King’s College,, 

Cambridge, k a MS. AegidU' FleichevH versto poetica Lamentattonum 
Jeremiae^ 


FLETCma?, JOHN WILUAM English divine, 

was, born, at Nyan in Switzicrland on the 12 th of September 
1729, his original name being de la Flechiere, He was 
educated at Cieneva, but, preferring an army career to a clerical 
one, went to Lisbon and enlisted. An accident prevented his 
sailing with his regiment to Brazil, and after a visit to Flanders, 
where an uncle offered to secure a commission for him, he went 
I to England, picked up the language, and m 1752 became tutor 
m a Shropshire family. Here he came under the influence of 
the new Methodist preachers, and in 1757 took orders, being 
ordained by the bishop of Bangor. He often preached with 
John Wesley and for him, and became known as a fervent 
supporter of the revival. Refusing the wealthy living of Dunham, 
he accepted the humble one of Madeley, where for twenty-five 
years (1760-1785) he lived and worked with unique devotion and 
zeal. Fletcher was one of the few parish clergy who understood 
Wesley and his work, yet he never wrote or .said anything 
inconsistent with his own Anglican position. In theology he 
upheld the Arminian against the Calvinist position, but always 
with courtesy and fairness ; his resignation on doctrinal grounds 
of the supenntendency (1768-1771) of the countess of Hunting- 
don’s college at Trevecca left no unpleasantness. The outstanding 
feature of his life was a transparent simplicity and saintliness 
of spirit, and tiie testimony of his contemporaries to his godliness 
is unanimous. Wesley preached his funeral sermon bom the 
words ” Mark the perfect man ” Southey said that no age 
ever provided a man of more fervent piety or more perfect 
charity, and no church ever possessed a more apostolic minister.” 
His fame was not confined to his own country, for it is said 
that Voltaire, when challenged to produce a character as perfect 
as that of Christ, at once mentioned Fletcher of Madeley. He 
died on the i4lh of August 1785. 

Complete editions of Ins work.s were published in 1803 and 1S36. 
The chief of thei , \vTitten ngainst C.uvimsm, are Fice Checks to 
Anltnomuniism, Scripture Scales to weigh the Gold of Gospel Truth, 
and the Portrait of St Paul See lives by J, Wesley (1780) ; L. 
Tyerm<Mi (1882); F. W. IMacdouald (1885), ]. Mardlt (igo2); also 
C J K\lc, Chiistian Leaders of the jSth Cenlury, pp 384-423 (18O9). 

FLETCHER, PHIKEAS (1582-1650), English poet, elder son 
of Dr Giles ldet( her, and brother of Giles the younger, noticed 
above, was born at Cronl’irook, Kent, and was baptized on tlie 
8th of April 1582. He was admitted a scholar of Eton, and in 
1600 entered King's College, Cambridge. He graduated B.A. 
m 1604, and M.A. in 1608, and was one of the contributors to 
Soriow^' Joy (1603). His pastoral drama, Stcelides or Piscatory 
(pr. 1631) was written (1614) for performance before James I., 
i)ut only produced after the king’s departure at King’s (?oIlege. 
He had been ordamed priest and before 1611 bcc:ame a fellow 
of his college, but he left Cambridge before 1616, apparently 
because certain emoluments were refused him. He became 
chaplain to Sir Henry Willoughby, who presented him m 1621 
to the rectory of Ililgay, Norfolk, where he married and spent 
the rest of his life. In 1627 he published Locusiae, vel Pieias 
Jesutitca. The locusts or Apollyomsis, two parallel poems in 
Latin arwJ EngUsh furiously attacking the Jesuits. Dr Grosart 
saw in this work one of the sources of Milton’s conception of 
Satan. Next year appeared an erotic poem, Bnilains Ida, 
with Edmund Spenser's name on the titlc-pagc. It is certainly 
not by Spenser, and is printed by Dr Grosart with the works 
of Phineas Fletcher. Stcelides, a play acted at King's College 
in 1614, was printed in 1631. In 1632 appeared two theological 
prose treatises. The Way to Blessedness and Joy tn Tribulation , 
and in 1633 his magnum opus, The Purple Island. The book was 
dedicated to his friend Edward Benlowcs, and included his 
Piscatone Eclogs and other Poetical Miscellanies. He died in 
1650, his will being proved by his widow on the I3lh of December 
of that year. The Purple Island, or the Isle of Man, is a poem 
in twclv^e'cantos describing in cumbrous allegory the physiological 
structure of the human body and the mind of mam The in- 
tellectual qualities are personified, while the veins are rivers, 
the bones, the mountains of the island, the whole analogy being 
worked out. witK great ingenuity. The manner of Sj:i«iser 
preserved throughout, but Fletcher never lost sight of* bis moral 
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aim to lose himself in digressions like those of the Faerie Queene, 
What he gains in unity of design, however, he more than loses 
in human interest and action. The chief cliarm of the poem 
lies in its descriptions of rural scenery. The Piscatory Eclogues 
are pastorals the characters of which are represented as fisher 
boys on the banks of the Cam, and arc interesting for the light 
they cast on the biography of the poet himself (Thyrsil) and 
his father (Thelgon). The poetry of Phineas Fletcher has not 
the sublimity sometimes reached by his brother Giles. The 
mannerisms are more pronounced and the conceits more far- 
fetched, but the verse is fluent, and lacks neither colour nor 
music. 

A complete edition of his works (4 vols.) was privately printed 
by Dr A. B. Grosart (Fuller Worthies Library, 18O9). 

FLEURANGES, ROBERT (III.) DE LA MARCK, Seigneur 
DE (149T-1537), marshal of France and historian, was the son 
of Robert II. cle la Marck, duke of Bouillon, seigneur of Sedan 
and Flcurangcs, whose uncle was the celebrated William de 
la Marck, “ The Wild Boar of the Ardennes.” A fondness for 
military exercises displayed itself in his earliest years, and at 
the age of ten he was sent to the court of Louis XIL, and placed 
in charge of the count of Angoulemc, afterwards King Francis I. 
In his twentieth year he married a niece of the cardinal d’Amboise, 
but after three months he quitted his home to join the French 
army in the Milanese. With a handful of troops he threw himself 
into Verona, then besieged by the Venetians ; but the siege was 
protracted, and being impatient for more active service, he 
rejoined the army. He then took part in the relief of Mirandola, 
besieged by the troops of Pope Julius II., and in other actions 
of the campaign. In 1512 the French being driven from Italy, 
Fleurangcs was sent into Flanders to levy a body of 10,000 men, 
in command of which, under his father, he returned to Italy 
in 1513, .seized Alessandria, and vigorously assailed Novara. 
But the French were defeated, and Fleurangcs narrowly escaped 
with his life, having received more than forty wounds. He was 
rescued by his father and sent to Vcrcellae, and thence to Lyons, 
Retuming to Italy with Francis I. in 1515, he distinguished 
himself in various affairs, and especially at Marignano, where 
he had a horse shot under him, and contributed so powerfully 
to the victory of the French that the king knighted him wdth 
his own hand. He next took Cremona, and was there called 
home by the news of his father’s illness. In 1519 he was sent 
into Germany on the difficult errand of inducing the electors 
to give their votes in favour of Francis I. ; but in this he failed. 
The war in Italy being rekindled, Fleuranges accompanied the 
king thither, fought at Pavia (1525), and was taken prisoner 
with his royal master. The emperor, irritated by the defection 
of his father, Robert TI. de la Marck, sent him into confinement 
in Flanders, where he remained for some years. During this 
imprisonment he was created marshal of France. He employed 
his enforced leisure in writing his Htstoire des cJwses fueowrables 
advemies du tegne de Loui^ XII ct de Fraft^ots /, deputs 14^^ 
ju^iden Van 1321, In this work he designates himself Jeiine 
Adveniurenx, Within a small compass he gives many curious 
and interesting details of the time, writing only of what he had 
seen, and in a very simple but vivid style. The book was first 
published in 1735, by Abbe Lambert, who added histoncal and 
critical notes ; and it has been reprinted in several collections. 
Tiie last occasion on which Fleuranges was engaged in active 
service was at the defence of P^ronne, besieged by the count of 
Nassau in 1536. In the following year he heard of his father’s 
death, and set out from Amboise for his estate of Marck ; 
but he was seized with illness at Longjumeau, and died there m 
December 1537. 

See his own book in the Nouvelle Collection des mhnoires pour 
servir d, Vhistoire de France (edited by J. F. Michaud and J. J, F. 
Poujoulat, series i. vol. V, Pans, 1836 seq ), 

FLEUR-DE-LIS (Fr. “ hly flower ”), an heraldic device, very 
widespread in the armorial bearings of all countries, but more 
particularly associated with the royal house of France. The 
conventional fleur-de-lis, as Littr6 says, represents very im- 
perfectly three flowers of the white lily (Lz/iwm) joined togeth^, 


the central one erect, and each of the other two curving outwards.^ 
The fleur-de-lis is a common device in ancient decoration, notably 
in India and in Egypt, where it was the symbol of life and resur- 
rection, the attribute of the god Horus. It is common also in 
Etruscan bronzes. It is uncertain whether the conventional 
fleur-de-lis was originally meant to represent the lily or white 
ins — the flower-de-luce of Shakespeare — or an arrow-head, a 
spear-head, an amulet fastened on date-palms to ward off the 
evil eye, &c. In Roman and early Gothic architecture the 
fleur-de-lis is a frequent sculptured ornament. As early as 
1120 three fleurs-dc-lis were sculptured on the capitals of the 
Chapelle vSaint-Aignan at Paris. The fleur-de-lis was first 
definitely connected with the French monarchy in an ordonnance 
of Louis le Jeune {c. 1147), and was first figured on a seal of 
Philip Augustus in 1180. The use of the fleur-de-lis in heraldry 
dates from the 12th century, soon after which period it became 
a very common charge in France, England and Germany, where 
every gentleman of coat-armour desired to adorn his shield 
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with a loan from the shield of France, which was at first d'azur, 
seme de fleurs de Its d'or. In February 1376 Charles V. of France 
reduced the number of flcurs-de-lis to three — m honour of the 
Trinit) —and the kings of France thereafter Ixire d^azur, d irois 
fleurs de hs d*or. Tradition soon attributed the origin of the 
fieur-de-lis to Clovis, the founder of the Frankish monarchy, 
and explained that it represented the lily given to him by an 
angel at his baptism Probably there was as much foundation 
for this legend as for the more rationalistic explanation of \\ illiam 
Newton {Display oj Heraldry, p. 145), that the fleur-de-lis was 
the figure of a reed or flag m blossom, used instead of a sceptre 
at the pioclamation of the Fiankish kings. Whatever be the 
true origin of the fleur-de-lis as a conventional decoration, it 
IS demonstrably far older than the Frankish monarchy, and 
history does not record the reason of its adoption by the royal 
house of Fiance, from which it passed into common use as an 
heraldic charge m most European countries. An ordej* of the 
Lily, w ith a fleur-de-lis for badge, was csUiblished in the Roman 
stales by Pojx; Paul IIL in 1546; its members were pledged 
to defend the patrimony of St Peter against the enemies of the 
church. Another order of the Lily was lounded by Louis XVUI. 
in 1816, in memory of the silver fleurs-dc-bs which the comte 
d'Artois had given to the troops in 1814 as decorations ; it was 
abolished by the revolution of 1830. 

FLEURUS, a village of Belgium, in the province of Hennegau, 
t; m. N.E. of Charleroi, famous as the scene of several battles. 
The first of these was fought on August 19/20, 1622, between 
the forces of Count Mansfcld and Christian of BrunsvMck and 
the Spaniards under Cordovas, the latter being defeated. The 
second is described belowy and the third and fourth, incidents 
of Jourdan’s campaign of 1794, under French Revolutionary 
Wars. The ground immediately north-cast of Flcurus forms 
the battlefield of Ligny (June 16, 1815), for which see Waterloo 
Campaign. 

The second battle w’as fought on the 1st of July 1690 between 
45,000 French under Fran^ois-Henri de ^lontgomery-Boutcville, 
duke of Luxemburg, and 37,000 allied Dutch, Spaniards and 
Impcriahscs under George Frederick, prince of Waldeck. The 
latter had formed up his army between Heppignies and St 
Amand in what was then considered an ideal position ; a double 
barrier of marshy brooks was in front, each flank rested on a 
village, and the space between, open upland, fitted his army 
exactly. But Luxemburg, riding up with his advanced guard 
from Velaine, decided, after a cursory survey of the ground, to 
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attack the front and both flanks of the Allies’ position at once— 
a decision which few^ if any, generals then living would have dared 
to make, and which of itself places Luxemburg in the same rank 
as a tactician as his old friend and commander Cond6. The 
left wing of cavalry was to move under cover of woods, houses 
and hollows to gain Wangenies, where it was to connect with the 
frontal attack of the French centre from Fleurus and to envelop 
Waldeck’s right. Luxemburg himself with the right wing of 
cavalry and some infantry and artillery made a wide sweep 
round the enemy’s left by way of Ligny and Les Trois Burettes, 
concealed by the high-standing corn. At 8 o’clock the frontal 
attack began by a vigorous artillery engagement, in which 
the French, though greatly outnumbered in guns, held their 
own, and three hours later Waldeck, whose attention had been 
absorbed by events on the front, found a long line of the enemy 
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already formed up in his rear. He at once brought his second 
line back to oppose them, but while he was doing so the French 
leader filled up the gap between himself and the frontal assailants 
by posting infantry around Wagnelee, and also guns on the 
neighbouring hill whence their fire enfiladed both halves of the 
enemy’s army up to the limit of their ranging power. At i p.m. 
Luxemburg ordered a general attack of his whole line. He him- 
self scattered the cavalry opposed to him and hustled the Dutch 
infantr)’’ into St Amand, where they were promptly surrounded. 
The left and centre of the French army were less fortunate, and 
in their first charge lost their leader, Lieutenant-General Jean 
Christophe, comte de Gournay, one of the best cavalry officers 
in the service. But Waldeck, hoping to profit by this momentary 
success, sent a portion of his right wing towards St Amand, 
where it merely shared the fate of his left, and the day was decided. 
Only a quarter of the cavalry and 14 battalions of infantry 
(English and Dutch) remained intact, and Waldeck could do no 
more, but with these he emulated the last stand of the Spaniards 
at Rocroi fifty years before. A great square was formed of the 
infantry, and a handful of cavalry joined them — the French 
cavalry, eager to avenge Gournay, had swept away the rest. 
Then slowly and in perfect order, they retired into the broken 
ground above Mellet, where they were in safety. The French 
slept on the battlefield, and then returned to camp with their 
trophies and 8000 prisoners. They had lost some 2500 killed, 
amongst them Gournay and Berbier du Metz, the chief of artillery, 
the Allie^twice as many, as well as 48 guns, and Luxemburg 
was afjte m send 150 colours and standards to decorate Notre- 
Dame* But the victory was not followed up, for Louis XIV. 
ordered Luxemburg to keep in line with other French armies 


which were carrying on more or less desultory wars of manoeuvre 
on the Meuse and Moselle. 

FLEURY [Abraham Joseph Benard] (1750-1822), French 
actor, was born at Chartres on the 26th of October 1750, and 
began his stage apprenticeship at Nancy, where his father was 
at the head of a company of actors attached to the court of King 
Stanislaus. After four years in the provinces, he came to Pans 
in 1778, and almost immediately was made societaire at the 
('om^die Fran^aise, although the public was slow to recognize 
him as the greatest comedian of his time. In 1793 Fleury, like 
the rest of his fellow-players, was arrested in consequence of 
the presentation of Laya’s I ’Ami des lots, and, when liberated, 
appeared at various theatres until, in 1799, he rejoined the 
rehabilitated Comedie Fran^aise. After forty years of service 
he retired in 1818, and died on the 3rd of March 1822. He was 
notoriously illiterate, and it is probable that the interesting 
Memotre de Fleury owes more to its author, Lafitte, than to the 
subject whose ‘‘ notes and papers ” it is said to contain. 
FLEURY, ANDRfi HERCULE DE (1653-1743), French 

cardinal and statesman, was born at Lodeve (Ilcrault) on the 
22nd of June 1653, the son of a collector of taxes. Educated 
by the Jesuits in Pans, he entered the priesthood, and became 
m 1679, through the influence of Cardinal Bonzi, almoner to 
Maria Theresa, (jueen of Louis XIV., and in 1698 bishop of 
Fr^jus. Seventeen years of a country bishopric determined 
him to seek a position at court. He became tutor to the king’s 
great-grandson and heir, and in spite of an apparent lack of 
ambition, he acquired over the child’s mind an influence which 
proved to be indestructible. On the death of the regent Orleans 
m 1723 Fleury, although already seventy years of age, deferred 
his own supremacy by suggesting the appointment of Louis 
Henri, duke of Bourbon, as first minister. Fleury was present 
at all interviews between Louis XV. and his first minister, and 
on Bourbon's attempt to break through this rule hleury retired 
from court. Louis made Bourbon recall the tutor, who on the 
iilh of July 1726 took affairs into his own hands, and secured 
the exile from court of Bourbon and of his mistress Madame 
de Pric. He refused the title of first minister, but his elevation 
to the cardinalate in that year secured his precedence over the 
other ministers. He was naturally frugal and prudent, and 
carried these qualities into the administration, with the result 
that in 1738-1739 there was a surplus of 15,000,000 livres instead 
of the usual deficit. In 1726 he fixed the standard of the currency 
and secured the credit of the government by the regular payment 
thenceforward of the interest on the debt. By exacting forced 
labour from the peasants he gave France admirable roads, though 
at the cost of rousing angry discontent. During the seventeen 
years of his orderly government the country found time to 
recuperate its forces after the exhaustion caused by the extra- 
vagances of Louis XIV. and of the regent, and the general 
prosperity rapidly increased. Internal peace was only seriously 
disturbed by the severities which Ideury saw fit to exercise 
against the Jansenists. He imprisoned priests who refused to 
accept the bull Unigenitus, and he met the opposition of the 
parlement of Paris by exiling forty of its members. 

In foreign affairs his chief preoccupation was the maintenance 
of peace, which was shared by Sir Robert Walpole, and therefore 
led to a continuance of the good understanding between PVance 
and England. It was only with reluctance that he supported 
the ambitious projects of Elizabeth Farnesc, queen of Spain, 
in Italy by guaranteeing in 1729 the succession of Don Carlos 
to the duchies of Parma and Tuscany. Pleury had economized 
in the army and navy, as elsewhere, and when in 1733 
forced upon him he was hardly prepared. He was compelled 
by public opinion to support the claims of Louis XV. ’s father-in- 
law Stanislaus Leszczynski, ex-king of Poland, to the Polish 
crown on the death of Frederick Augustus L, against the Russo- 
Austrian candidate ; but the despatch of a French expedition 
of 1500 men to Danzig only served to humiliate France. Fleury 
was driven by Chauvelin to more energetic measures ; he con- 
cluded a close alliance with the Spanish Bourbons and • sent 
two armies against the Austrians, Military successes on the 
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Rhine and in Italy secured the favourable terms of the treaty 
of Vienna (1735-1738). France had joined with the other 
powers in guaranteeing the succession of Maria Theresa under 
the Pragmatic sanction, but on the death of Charles VI. in 1740 
Fleury by a diplomatic quibble found an excuse for repudiating 
his engagements, when he found the party of war supreme 
in the king’s counsels. After the disasters of the Bohemian 
campaign he wrote in confidence a humble letter to the Austrian 
general Konigsegg, who immediately published it. Fleury dis- 
avowed his own letter, and died a few days after the French 
evacuation of Prague on the 29th of January 1743. He had 
enriched the royal library by many valuable oriental MSS., and 
was a member of the French Academy, of the Academy of Science, 
and the Academy of Inscriptions. 

Bibliography. — F. J. Bataille, J^loge histofique de M le Cardinal 
A, H, de Fleury (Strassburg, 1737) ; C. Frey de Neuville, Oratson 
funitbre de S.E, Mgr. le Cardinal A. H, Fleury (Pans, 1743); P. 
Vicaire, Oratson funehre du Cardinal A. H. de Fleury (Caen, 1743) ; 
M. van Hocy, Letlres et negotiations pour servir d Vhistoire de la vie 
du Cardinal de Fleury (London, 1743) ; Leben des Cardinals A. H 
Fleury (Freiburg, 1743) ; F. Morenas, ParallHe du minisUre du 
Cardinal Ficheheu et du Cardinal de Fleury (Avignon, 1743) ; Nach- 
ruhten von dem Leben und der Verwaltung des Cardinals Fleury 
(Hamburg, 1744). 

FLEURY, CLAUDE(i64o-i723), French ecclesiastical historian, 
was born at Paris on the 6th of December 1640. Destined for 
the bar, he was educated at the aristocratic college of Clermont 
(now that of Louis-le-Grand). In 1658 he was nominated an 
advocate to the parlement of Paris, and for nine years followed 
the legal profession. But he had long been of a religious disposi- 
tion, and m 1667 turned from law to theology. He had been 
some time in orders when Louis XIV., in 1672, selected him as 
tutor of the princes of Conti, with such success that the king 
next entrusted to him the education of the count of Vermandois, 
one of his natural sons, on whose death in 1683 Fleury received 
for his services the Cistercian abbey of Loc-Dicu, in the diocese 
of Rhode/. In 1689 he was appointed sub-preceptor of the dukes 
of Burgundy, of Anjou, and of Berry, and thus became intimately 
associated with Fenelon, their chief tutor. In 1696 he was 
elected to fill the place of La Bruy^re in the French Academy ; 
and on the completion of the education of the young princes 
the king bestowed upon him the rich priory of Argcnteuil, in the 
diocese of Paris (1706). On assuming this benefice he resigned, 
with rare disinterestedness, that of the abbey of Loc-Dicu. 
About this time he began his great work, the first of the kind in 
France, and one for which he had been collecting materials 
for thirty years — the Histoire ecdesiasttque. Fleury’s evident 
intention was to write a history of the church for all classes of 
society ; but at the time in which his great work appeared it 
was less religion than theology that absorbed the attention of 
the clergy and the educated public ; and his work accordingly 
appealed to the student rather than to the popular reader, 
dwelling as it does very particularly on questions of doctrine, 
of discipline, of supremacy, and of rivalry between the priest- 
hood and the imperial power. Nevertheless it had a great success. 
The first edition, printed at Paris in 20 volumes 4to, 1691, was 
followed by many others, among which may be mentioned that 
of Brussels, in 32 vols. 8vo, 1692, and that of Nismes, in 25 vols 
8vo, 1778 to 1780. The work of Fleury only comes down to the 
year 1414. It was continued by J. Claude Fabre and Goujet 
down to 1595, in 16 vols. 4to. In consulting the work of Fleury 
and its supplement, the general table of contents, published 
by Rondel, Paris, 1758, i vol. 4to, will be found very useful. 
Translations have been made of the entire work into Latin, 
German and Italian. The Latin translation, published at 
Augsburg, 1758-1759, 85 vols. 8vo, carries the work down to 
1684. Fleury, who had been appointed confessor to the young 
king Louis XV. in 1716, because, as the duke of Orleans said, 
he was neither Jansenist nor Molinist, nor Ultramontanist, but 
Catholic, died on the 14th of July 1723. His great learning w'as 
equalled by the modest simplicity of his life and the uprightness 
of his conduct. 

Fleury left many works besides his Histoire eccUsiastique. The 
following deserve special mention : — Histoire du droit fran^ois (1674, 
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i2mo) ; Maeurs des Israelites (1681, i2mo) : Maeurs des ChuHtens 
(1682, 1 2 mo) ; Traits du chotx et de la methods des Studes (i68(), 
2 vols. i2mo) , Les Devoirs des maitres et des domestiques (1O88, 
i2mo). A number of the smaller works were published in one volume 
at Pans in 1807 The Roman Congregation of the Index condemne<l 
his Catichisme historique (1679) and the Institution du droit ecclcsu 
astique {1687). 

See C. Ernst Simonetti, Der Character etnes Geschicht^schreibers 
in dem Leben und aus den Schriften des Abts C. Fleury (Gottingen, 
1746, 4to) ; C F I*. Jaeger, Notice sur C Fleury ^ consider e comme 
historian de Veglise (Strassburg, 1847, 8vo) ; Reichlin-Meldegg, 
Geschichte des ChristentumSy 1. 

FLIEDNER, THEODOR (1800-1864), German Protestant 
divine, was bom on the 21st of January 1800 at Epstein (near 
Wiesbaden), the small village in which his father was pastor. 
He studied theology at the universities of Giessen and Gottingen, 
and at the theological seminary of Herborn, and at the age of 
twenty he passed his final examination. After a year spent 
in teaching and preaching, in 1821 he accepted a call from the 
Protestant church at Kaiserswerth, a little town on the Rhine, 
a few miles below Dusscldorf. To help his people and to provide 
an endowment for his church, he undertook journeys in 1822 
through part of Germany, and then in 1823 to Holland and 
England. He met with considerable success, and had oppor- 
tunities of observing what was being done towards prison reform ; 
in England he made the acquaintance of the philanthropist 
Elizabeth Fry. The German prisons were then in a very bad 
state. The prisoners were huddled together in dirty rooms, 
badly fed, and left in complete idleness. No one dreamed of 
instructing them, or of collecting statistics to form the basis 
of useful legislation on the subject. Fliedner, at first singly, 
undertook the work. He applied for permission to be imprisoned 
for some time, m order that he might look at prison life from the 
inside. This petition was refused, but he was allowed to hold 
fortnightly services in the Diisseldorf prison, and to visit the 
inmates individually. Those interested in the subject banded 
themselves together, and on the i8th of June 1826 the first 
Prison Society of Germany {Rhetmsch-Westjalischer Gejangms- 
veretn) was founded. In 1833 Fliedner opened in his own 
parsonage garden at Kaiserswerth a refuge for discharged 
female convicts. His circle of practical philanthropy rapidly 
increased. The state of the sick poor had for some time ex- 
cited his interest, and it seemed to him that hospitals might be 
best served by an organized body of specially trained women. 
Accordingly in 1836 he began the first deaconess house, and 
the hospital at Kaiserswerth. By their ordination vows the 
deaconesses devoted themselves to the care of the poor, the sick 
and the young ; but their engagements w^ere not final — they 
might leave their w'ork and return to ordinary life if they chose. 
In addition to these institutions Fliedner founded in 1835 an 
infant school, then a normal school for infant school mistresses 
(1836), an orphanage for orphan girls of the middle class (1842), 
and an asylum for female lunatics (1847). Moreover, he assisted 
at the foundation and in the management of similar institutions, 
not only in Germany, but in various parts of Europe. 

In 1840 he resigned his pastoral charge, and from 1849 to 1851 
he travelled over a large part of Europe, America and the East 
— the object of his journeys being to found “ mother houses,” 
which were to be not merely training schools for deaconesses, but 
also centres whence other training establishments might arise. 
He established a deaconess house in Jerusalem, and after his 
return assisted by counsel and money in the erection of establish- 
ments at Constantinople, Smyrna, Alexandria and Bucharest. 
Among his later efforts may be mentioned the Christian house of 
refuge for female servants in Berlin (connected with which other 
institutions soon arose) and the “ house of evening rest ” for 
retired deaconesses at Kaiserswerth. In 1855 Fliedner received 
the degree of doctor in theology from the university of Bonn, in 
recognition rather of his practical activity than of his theological 
attainments. He died on the 4th of October 1S64, leaving behind 
him over 100 stations attended by 430 deaconesses ; and these 
by 1876 had increased to 150 with an attendance of 600. 

Fhedner's son Fritz Fliedner (1845-1901), after studying 
in Halle and Tubingen, became in 1870 chaplain to the embassy in 
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Madrid. He followed in his father’s footsteps by founding 
several philanthropic institutions m Spam. He was also the 
author of a number of books, amongst which was an auto- 
biography, Aiis meinem Leben, Ermnerun^en iind ErfaJirungen 

(iQOl) 

Theodor Fliedner's writings arc almost entiicly of a practical 
character. He edited a periodical, Der Armen und Kranken Fteuud^ 
which contained infoim.ition regarding the various mstitutions, and 
also the yearly almanac ul tlic Kaisers v\cith institution. Besides purely 
educational and dev otional works, he wrote Dui h der Mdrtyter (1852) \ 
Kurze Lieschichte der Entstehnnq der ersten evang. Liebesanstalien xu 
Kaiserswerth (1850) , Nachricht iiber das Diahonnsen-W' eth in der 
Christ. Ktruhe (5tU ed , 18O7) , Du cvcngel. Martvrer Ungariis und 
Siebcnburgens , and Iicsch> eihitng dcr J^ctse nach Jousalcm und 
Constant mope! All were published at Kaiserswerth There is a 
translation of the German life by C Winkworth (I^ndon, 1867). 
See also G Fliedner, Theodor Fltedtter, hurzer Abrtss ';eines Lebens 
und M irkens (^rd ed , iSn^). See also on Fliediier and lus work 
JCatsctswcrth Deaeo)it:>i>es (F.ondon, 1857) , Dcsin John S Howson’s 
Deaconesses (London, 1862) , The Service of the Poor, by E C. 
Stephen (London, 1871) ; W. F. Stevenson’s Praying and Working 
(London, 1805), 

FLIGHT and FLYING. Of the many scientific problems of 
modern times, there are few possessing a wider or more enduring 
interest than that of aerial navigation (see also Aekonauhcs). 
To fly has always been an object ot ambition with man ; nor 
will this occasion surjirisc when wc remember the marvellous 
freedom enjoyed by volant as compared with non-\’olant animals. 
The subject of aviation is admitteilly one of extreme difiiculty. 
To tread upon the air (and this is what is really meant) is, at 
first sight, in the highest degree utopian ; and yet there arc 
thousands of living creatures wdiich actually accomplish this 
feat. These creaturc.<», however varied in form and structure, 
all fly according to one and the same principle , and this is a 
significant fact, as it tends to show that the air must be attacked 
in a partK'ular way to ensure flight. It behoves us then at the 
outset to scrutinize very carefully the gi'iieral configuration of 
flying animals, and in particular the size, shape and movements 
of their fl>’ing organs. 

Flying animals differ entirely from sailing ships and from 
balloons, with which they are not unfrcquently though errone- 
ously compared ; and a riymg mac hine constructed upon proper 
principles can have nothing in common with either of those 
creations. The ship floats upon w’atcr and the balloon upon air , 
but the ship dilTers from the balloon, and the ship and the balloon 
differ from the flying creature and flying machine. The water 
and air, moreover, have characteristics of their own. The 
analogies which connect the water wath the air, the ship with the 
balloon, and the ship and the balloon with the flying creature 
and flying machine arc false analogies. A sailing ship is sup- 
ported by the water and requires merely to be propelled , a 
flying creature and a flying machine constructed on the living 
type require to be both .supported and propelled. This arises 
from the fact that water Ls much denser than air, and because 
water supports on its surface substances which fall through air. 
While water and air are both fluid metlia, they arc to be dis- 
tinguished from each other in the following particulars. Water 
is comparatively very heavy, inelastic and incompressible ; 
air, on the other hand, is comparatively very light, elastic and 
compressible. If water be struck W'lth violence, the recoil 
obtained is great when compared with the recoil obtained from 
air similarly treated. In w^ater we get a ma.ximiim recoil with a 
minimum of displacement ; m air, on the contrary, wc obtain a 
minimum recoil with a maximum of displacement. Water and 
air when unconflned yield readily to pressure. They thus form 
movable fulcra to bodies acting upon them. In order to meet 
these peculuntieb the travelling organs of aquatic and flying 
animals (whether they be feet, fins, flippers or wings) are made 
not of rigid but of clastic materials. The travelling organs, 
moreover, increase in size in proportion to the tenuity of the fluid 
to be acted upon. 'The difference m size of the travelling organs 
of animals becomes very marked w'hen the land animals are 
contrasted with the aquatic, and the aquatic with the aerial, 
£LS in figs. I, 2 and 3. 

“V The peculiarities of water and air as supporting media are well 


illustrated by a reference to swimming, diving and flying birdsw 
A bird when swimming extends its feet simultaneously or alter- 
nately in a backward direction, and so obtains a forward recoil. 
The water supports the bird, and the feet simply propel. In 
this case the bird is lighter than the water, and the long axis of 
the body is horizontal (u of fig. 4). When the bird dives, or flies 
underwater, the long axis of the body is mehned obliquely down- 
wards and forwards, and the bird for( es itself into and beneath the 
water by the action of its feet, or wings, or both. In diving or sub- 
aquatic flight the feet strike upwards and backwards, the wings 
dow nwards and backwards (h of fig. 4) J n aerial flying everything 



Fig. I, — ChiUingham Bull (Bos Scoticus), Small travelling ex- 
tremities adapted lor Uud, r, 5, q n, figuic-ol-S described by the 
feet m walking. 



Fig, 2, — ^The Turtle [Chelonia tmhricata). Enlarged travellings 
extremities (tiipiiers) adapted for water. 


Fig. 3. — The Bnt [Phyllocina gracihs). Greatly expanded 
tiavclling extremities adapted ioi an. 

is reversed. The long axis of the bird is inclined obliquely 
upwards and forwards, and the wings strike, not downwards 
and backwards, but downwards and forwards {c of fig. 4). These 
changes m the direction of the long axis of the bird in swimming, 
diving and flying, and in the direction of the stroke of the wings 
in sub-aquatic and aerial flight, arc due to the fact that the bird 
is heavier than the air and lighter than the w’aler. 

The physical properties of w'atcr and air explain in a great 
measure how the sailing ship differs from the balloon, and how 
the latter differs from the flying creature and flying machine 
constructed on the natural type. Tlie sailing ship is, as it were, 
immersed in tw'o oceans, viz an ocean of water and an ocean 
of air — the former being greatly heavier and denser than the 
latter. The ocean of water buoys or floats the ship, and the 
ocean of air, or part of it in motion, swells the sails which propel 
the ship. The moving air, w’hich strikes the sails directly, strikes 
the hull of the vessel indirectly and forces it through the water, 
which, as explained, is a comparatively dense fluid. When the 
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ship is in motion it can be steered either by the sails alone, of by take. No machine, however light and powerful, will ever fly 
the rudder alone, or by both combined. A balloon differs from whose travelling surfaces are not properly fashioned and properly 
a sailing ship in being immersed in only one ocean, viz. the ocean applied to the air. 

of air. it resembles the ship m floating upon the ok, as the Ship It was supposed at one time that the air sacs of birds contributed 

in some mysterious way to flight, but 
this is now known to l^e erroneous. 



Fig. 4, — The King Pengum m the positions assiimetl by a bird in (a) 
{b} diving, and (c) hying. 


The bats and some of the bcst-fl} ing 
birds have no air sacs. Similar re- 
marks arc to made of the heated 
air imprisoned within the bones of 
certain birds.' Feathers e\ en arc not 
necessary to flight. Insects and bats 
liave no feathers, and yet fly well. 
The only facts in natural history 
wdneh appear even indirectly to 
countenance the flotation theory are 
the presence of a swimming bladder 
in some Ashes, and the existence of 
membranous expansions or pseudo- 
wings in certain animals, such as 
the flying fish, flying dragon and 
flying sfjuirrcl. As, however, the 
animals referred to do not actually 
fly, hut merely dart into the air and 
there sustain themselves for brief 
intervals, they afford no real support 
to the theory. The so-called floating 
animals are depicted at figs. 5.6 and 7. 

It has been asserted, and with some 
degree of plausibility, that a fish 


floats upon the water : in other w'ords, the balloon is lighter than 
the air, as the ship is lighter than the water. But here all analogy 
ceases. The shin, in virtue of its being immersed in two fluids 
having different densities, can he steered and made to tatk about 
in a horizontal plane in any guen direction This in the case of 
the balloon, immersed in one fluid, is impossible. The balloon 
m a calm can only rise and fall in a vertical line Its horizontal 
movements, which ought to be the more important, arc accidental 
movements due to air currents, and cannot be controlled ; the 
balloon, m short, cannot Ik" guided. One might as well attempt 
to steel a boat earned along by currents of water in the al:>sence 
of oars, sails and wind, as to steer a balloon carries:! along by 
(urrents of air. The balloon has no hold upon the air, and this 
eonsetiuently cannot be employed as a julcriim for regulating 
Its course. 'Phe balloon, because of its vast size and from its 
being lighter than tlie air, is completely at the merev of the wind. 
It forms an integral part, so to speak, of the wind for the time 
being, and the direction of the wund in every instance determines 
the horizontal motion of the balloon. The force required to 
propel a balloon against even a moderate breeze would result in its 
destruction. The balloon cannot be transferred wuth any degree 
of certainty from one point ot the earth’s surface to another, 
and hence the chief danger in its empkjyment. It may, quite as 
likely as not, carry its occupants out to sea. The balloon is a 
mere lifting machine and is m no sense to be regarded as a flying 
mai'hme. It resembles the living cieaturc onlv in this, that it is 
imineiscd m the on an of air m w^hich it sustains itself. The mode 
of sus{>cnsion is wholly ditterent. The balloon floats because it 
IS lightei than the air , the flying cieature floats because it extracts 
from the air, by the vigorous dowmw'ard action of its wungs, 
a certain amount of upward recoil. The balloon is passive ; the 
flying creatuTo is active. The balloon is controlled by the wind ,* 
the flying c reature controls the wind. The balloon in the absence 
of wiiifl can only rise and lall in a vcrlKMl line ; the flying creature 
can fly m a horizontal piano in any given direction. The balloon 
is inefficient because of Us levity , the flying creature is cllicicnt 
because of its weight. 

Weight, however paradoxical it may appear, is necessary to 
flight. Ev'crytliing w'hich flies is vastly heavier than the air. 
The inertia of the mass of the flying creature enables it to control 
and direct its movements in the air. Many are of opinion that 
fiiL^ht IS a mere matter of lev itv and Dower. This is auite a mis- 


lightcr than the w^atcr might swum, and that a bird lighter 
than the air might fly ; it ought, however, to be borne in mmd 


Fig 5. — 'I he Red-throated Dragon Fig 6 —The Flying Colugo 
[Draco hacmatopogon)^ [Galeopithciusvilans) , also called 

flying lemur and 11} mg squurek 





^ 4 . The Flying Fish [Exococtus cxiliens)^ 


that, in point of fact, a fish lighter than the water could not hold 
its owm if the water were in the least pciturlx-d, and that a bird 
lighter than the air would be swept into space by even a moderate 

' According to Dr Cusp, the swallow , martin, snipe and many birds 
of passage have no hir m their boiio, — Zooh Soc^ Londx part 

t Q r-T r\ '« *> 
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breeze without hope of return. Weight and power are always 
iSbociated in living animals, and the fact that living animals arc 
Tiade heavier than the medium they arc to navigate may be 
Tgarded as a conclusive argument in favour of weight being 
iccessary alike to the swimming of the fish and the flying of the 
)ird. It may be stated once for all that 11} mg creatures are for 
.he most part as heavy, bulk for bulk, as other animals, and that 
light in every instance is the product, not of superior levity, 
lUt of iveighi and poiver directed upon properly constructed 
lying organs. 

This fact is important as bearing on the construction of flying 
nachines. It shows that a flying machine need not necessarily 
)e a light, airy structure exposing an immoderate amount of 
mrfacc On the contrary, it favours the belief that it should 
DC a compact and moderately heavy and powerful structure, 
vhich trusts for elevation and propulsion entirely to its flying 
ippliances — whether actively moving ^Mngs, or screws, or aero- 
>Ianes wedged forward by screws It should attack and subdue 
he air, and never give the air an opportunity of attacking or 
ubduing it. It should smite the air intelligently and as a master, 
ind its vigorous well-directed thrusts should in every instance 
‘licit an upward and forward recoil. The flying machine must be 
nulium tn parvo. It must launch itself in the ocean of air, and 
nust extract from that air, liy means of its travelling surfaces — 
lowcver fashioned and however applied — the recoil or resistance 
lecessary to elevate and cany it forward. Extensive inert 
urfaces indeed are contra-indicated in a flying machine, as they 
Lpproximatc it to the balloon, which, as has been shown, cannot 
naintam its position in the air if there are air currents. A fl>mg 
nachine which could not face air cunents w^iuld necessarily be 
L failure. To obviate this difticulty wc are forced to fall back 
ipon ivetghlj or rather the structures and appliances which weight 
epresents. These appliances as induated should not be un- 
leccssarily expanded, but when expanded they should, wherever 
iracticahle, be converted into actively moving flying surfaces, 
ti preference to fixed or inert dead surfaces. 

The question of surface is a very important one in aviation : 
t naturally resolves itself into one of active and passive surface. 
U there are active and passive surfaces in the flying animal, 

0 there are, or should be, ac tiv e and jiassive surfaces m the flying 
nachine. Art should follow nature in this matter. The active 
urfaces in flying creatures are always greatly in excess of the 
►assive ones, from the fact that the former virtually increase in 
•roportion to the spaces thremgh w hich they arc made to trav el. 
^atu^e not only distinguishes between active and jiassive surfaces 

1 flying animals, but she strikes a just balance between them, 
nd utilizes both She regulates the surfaces to the strength and 
►Tight of the flying creature and the air currents to which the 
urfaces are to be exposed and upon winch they are to operate, 
n her calculations she never forgets that her flying subjects arc 

0 control and not to be controlled by the air. As a rule she 
educes the passive surfaces of the body to a minimum ; she 
kewise reduces as far as possible the actively moving or flying 
urfaces. While, howevx^r, diminishing the surfaces of the flying 
nimal as a whole, she increases as occasion demands the active 
r wing surfaces by wing movements, and the passive or dead 
urfaces by the forward motion of the body m progressive 
ight. She knows that if the wings are driven with suATiojcnt 
apidity they practically convert the spaces through which they 
love into solid bases of support ; she also knows that the body 

1 rapid flight derives support from all the air over whu h it pass(‘s. 
'he manner in which the wing surfaces are increased by the 
ring movements will be readily understood from the accompany- 
ig illustrations of the blow-fly with its wings at rest and m 
lotion (figs. 8 and 9). In fig. 8 the surfaces exposed by the body 
f the insect and the wings arc, as compared with those of fig. 9, 
rifling. The wind would have mvu h less purchase on fig. 8 than 
^ flg* 9 j provided the surfaces exposed by the latter were passive 
r dead surfaces. IJut they are not dead surfaces : they represent 
he spaces occupied by the rapidly vibrating wings, which are 
ctivcly moving flying organs. As, moreover, the wings travel at 

much highef speed than any wind that blows, they are superior 


to and control the wind , they enable the insect to dart through 
the wind m whatever direction it pleases. 

The reader has only to imagine figs. 8 and g cut out m paper to 
realize that extensive, inert, horizontal aerophuies^ m a flying 
machine would be a mistake. It is found to be so practically, 
as will be showm by and by. Fig 9 so cut out would be heavier 
than fig. 8, and if both were exposed to a current of air, fig. 9 
would be more blown about than fig. 8. 

It IS true that in beetles and certain other insects there are the 
elytra or wing cases — thin, light, horny structures inclined 


Fig. 8 — Blow-fly (Musca vomitoria) Fig. g — Blow-fly with its wings 
with its wings at lest, in motion as in fliglrL. 

slightly upwards — which in the act of flight arc spread out 
and act as sustamers or gliders. The elytra, however, arc com- 
paratively long narrow structures which occupy a position in 
front of the wmgs, of which they may be regardinl as forming 
the anterior parts The elytra are to the delicate wings of some 
insects what the thick anterior margins are to stronger wings. 
The elytra, moreover, are not whullv passiVT structures They 
can be moved, and the angles made by their under surfaces with 
the horizon adjusted Finally, they are not essential to flight, 
as flight m the great majority of instances is performed without 
them. The elytra serve as protectors to the wings when the 
wings are folded upon the hack of the insect, and as they are 
extended on either side of the body more or less horizontally when 
the insect is flying they contiibute to flight indirectly, in virtue 
of their being earned forward by the body in motion. 

Natural Flight . — The manner in which the wings of the insect 
traverse the air, so as practically to me rctase the basis of support, 
raises the whole subject of natuial flight. It is necessary, there- 
fcm‘, at this stage to direct the attention of the reader somewhat 
fully to the suiijcTt of flight, as witnessed in the insect, bird and 
bat, a knowledge of natural flight preceding, and being in some 
sense indispensable to, a knowledge of artificial flight. The 
bodies of flying creatures are, as a rule, very strong, compara- 
tively light and of an elongated form, — the bodies of birds being 
specially adapted for cleaving the air. Flying creatures, how ever, 
are less lemarkable for their strength, shape and comparative 
levity than for the size and extraordinarily rapid and complicated 
movements of their wings. Prof. J. Bell Pettigrew first satis- 
factorily analysed those movements, and reproduced them by 
the aid of artificial wings. This physiologist in 1867- showed 
that all natural wings, whether of the insei t, bird or l\xt, are 
screws structurally, and that they act as screws wdien they are 
made to vibrate, Irom the fact that they twist m opposite 
directions during the down and up strokes He also explained 
that all wungs act upon a common principle, and that they 
present oblique, kite-likc surfaces to the air, through which they 
pass much in the same way that an oar passes through water 
m .sculling. He further pointed out that the wings of flying 
creatures (contrary to received opinions, and as has been already 
indicated) strike downwards and forwards during the down 
strokes, and upwards and jonvards during the up strokes. Lastly 
he demonstrated that the wings of flying creatures, when the 

^ By the term acro])lanc is meant a thin, expanded structure 

inclined at a slight upward an^de to the horizon intended to float or 
rest upon the air, and calculated to atford a certain amount of support 
to any body attached to it 

^ " On tlip Various Modes of Flight m relation to Aeronautics, 
by J Boll Pettigrew, Proc Roy. ItiU , 18^7 ; ‘‘ On the Mechanical 
Appliances by which Flight is attained m the Animal Kingdom,'* 
by the same author, Trans ^ Ltnn^ 5oc., 1807, 
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bodies of said creatures are fixed, describe figure-of-S tracks in 
space — the figurc-of-S tracks, when the bodies are released and 
advancing as in rapid llight, being opened out and converted 
into 7 vavc(l tracks. 

It m<iy he well to explain hen* that a claim has been set up by his 
adinircis for the cedehrati'd artist, archilfct and engineer, Leonardo 
da Vinci, to he regarded as the disco\erer of the principles and 
])r.icticc of Hight (see Theodore Andrea Cook, Sl^irals in Nature and 
Arty 1903) Ihe claim is, however, unwarr.inted ; Leonardo's chief 
work on flight, beaiing the title Coduc std i olo dcf^li Ucctlli e 1 'ntie 
A /tie MatcriCy written m 1505, consists of a short maniisciipt of 
twinty-seven sm<ill (juarto ])ages, with simple sketch illustrations 
inUrspersed in the text In addition he makes occasion.d reltneiices 
to llight 111 his other manuscripts, which are also illustiated. In 
none of T.eonardo's mannsci ipts, however, and in none of his hgures, 
is the slightest hint given of his having any knowledge of the spiral 
movements made by the wing 111 llight 01 of the s])iral structure ot the 
wing itself It is claimed that Leonaido knew the direction of the 
stroke of the wing, as revealed by recent researches and pioved by 
modem instantam oiis photography As .1 matter of fact, Leonardo 
givc's a w’holly inaccuiat(* arrount of the dir(‘ction of the stroke^ of 
the wing He slates that the wing during the down stioke strikes 
downwards and backwardSy whereas m reality it stiikes downwards 
and forwards In speaking of artificial flight Leonardo says “ The 
■w'lngs have to row downw.irds and backwaids to support the machine 
on high, so that it moves foiwaid ” In speaking of natuial flight he 
remarks “ If in its descent the bird rows backwaids with its wings 
the bird will movt* rajudly , this h.ipjxms because the wings strike 
the an which successively luns behind the bird to fill the void 
whence it comes ” Thete is nothing in Leonardo's w'ritings to show 
that he knew c'lther the anatomy or physiology of the wing m the 
modern sense. 

Pettigrew’s discovery of the figure-of-8 and waved movements 
made by the wing in stationary and progressive flight was con- 
firmed some two years after it was made by ITof. Is. J. Marey 
of Pans ^ by the aid of the “ sphygmograph.” - The mov ements 
in question are now regarded as fundamental, from the fact 
that they are alike essential to natural and artificial flight. 

The following is Pettigrew’s description of wings and wing 
movements pulilished in 1867 : — 

‘"Ihe wings of insects and birds are, as a rule, more or less tri- 
angular m shape, the base of the tiianglc being dneclcd towards the 
body, its suit's anteriorly and jiostenorly They are also conical on 
section fiom within outwaids and fiom befote backwaids, this sh.ipe 
con\ ei ting the junions into delicately graduated instruments balanced 
witli tlie utmost nicety to salisly the u (piiiements of the mustular 
system on the one hand .ind the resistance and resiliency ot the an 
on the other Wliile all wings are gradu.it ed as explained, innumer- 
able vaiietics occiii as to their gcneial contoui, some lieing falc.ited 
or scythc-hke, othois oldoiig, otlieis roun<]ed 01 ciiculat, some lanceo- 
late and .some lincai The wings of insects may consist either of one 
or two pairs tlie anterior or upper jiair, when two are present, 
being in some instances greatly' modified and presenting a coi neons 
romlitioii Tliey aie then known .is elytm, fiom the Gr Arr/jot', 
a sheath Both jiaiis ate composed of a diiplicature of the integu- 
ment, or investing membrane, and are strengthened m vaiious diiic- 
lions by a system ot hollow, homy tubes, known to entomologists as 
the neurae or nervures. 1 hese nervines taper towards the extu mil y 
of the wing, and aie strongest towards its loot and .interior margin, 
where they supply the j)lace of the ai m m birds and bats The neurae 
are arranged at the axis of the wing .liter the manner ot a Ian 01 
spiial stall —the anterior one occupying a highei position than that 
farthei back, and so of the others As this aiiangcment extends also 
to the mat gins, ihe wiiif^s aie more or less twisted upon thttn selves 
and present a cert.im degree of convexity' on then supctioi or upper 
surface, and a corresponding concavity on tlieii mfeiioi or under 
surface, — then fiee edges supjily mg those flue curves which .ict with 
such effic.u y upon the an m obi. lining the maximum of resistance 
and the minimum of displaccmcnl As ilhislralive examples ot the 
form of wings alluded to, those of the lieetle, bee and fly may be cited 
— the pinions m those insects acting as helices ^ or tiinsted levers^ and 

1 Revue dcs cours sctentifiques de la Fiance ct dc I’liirati^ery 1869. 

2 The sphygmograph, as its name indicates, is a recording instru- 
ment It consists of a smoked cylinder rcvolv ing by ine.ins of clock- 
w'ork at a known speed, and .1 sty le or pen vvliu h inscribes its surface 
by scr.itchmg 01 blushing away the lampblack The movements to 
be registered are transfei red to the sty le or pen by' one or moie levers, 
and the pen m turn transfers them to the cylinder, where they appear 
AS legible tr.m mgs In registering the movements ot the wings the 
tips and margins of the pinions were, by an ingenious modification, 
employed as the styles or yiens By' this arrangement the different 
parts ot the wings were made .letually to reeoril tlieii own movements. 
As w'lU be .seen from this account, the fignre-of-8 or wave theoiy of 
stationary .and progressiv'O flight has been made the* subject of a 
rigorous cxperirncntum enuts. 


elevating weights much greater than the .irea of the wings would seem 
to warrant " (figs Jo and ii) . . . “ To confer on the wings the 
multiplicity of moverneiils which they reijuire, they’’ arc supplied 
with double hinge or compound joints, which ( nable them to move 
not only m .in iijiw.ird, downward, forward and backward direction, 
Imt also at vaiious intermediate degrees of oblujuity. An insect with 
wings thus hinged may, as far as steadiness of l)ody is concerned, be 
not inaptly comjiared to a compass set ujion gimb.ils, wiiere the uni- 
vt isalitv of motion m om* diiection ensuics cornpaiative fixe<hiess 
in anotlier " . . .“All wings obtain their leverage by presenting 
oblKjuc surfaces to 
the air, the degree 
of oblKjuity gr.idu- 
.allv increasing in a 
diiection from be- 
hind, forwards and 
downwards, during 
extenMon when the 
sudden e>r effective 
stroke is be mg given, 
and gradually^ de- 
creasing in an opjio- 
sitc direction dining 
flexion, or when the 
wing IS being moie 
slow h'recov ei ed pre- 
paratory' to making 
a se*cond stroke The 
effectiv'c .stroke m 
insects, and this 
holds true also of 



Fin TO --Right Wing of the Beetle (Goliafhus 
tnicans) when at rest , seen from abov'e. 



Fig II — Right Wing of the Beetk {Goli- 
athus muans) wlien m motion, seen from 
behind '1 his hgure shows how the wing twists 
.and untwists w'hen in action, and how it forms 
a ti ac scicvv. 


buds, IS therefore rlelivcrcd downwards and foiirardsy and not, as the 
majority' of writers believe, v (*rtically , 01 even slightly backwaids 
The wing m the insect is more flattened than in the bird , and advan- 
tage IS taken on souk* occasions of tins circumstance, p.irticiilarly' in 
heavy-bodied, small-wmged, quick-flv'ing insects, to reverse the pinion 
more or less lompletelv duiiiiQ the down and up strokes ” . “This 
IS effected m the tollowing manner The posterior margin of 
the wing IS made to lotate, during the down stroke, in a direction 
iroin above downw'.irds and from behind foiwards — the anterior 
margin tiavelhng m an opjiositc direction and reciprocating. 
'Ihe wing may' thus be s.iid to attack the air bv .1 setewiiif^ 
movement from abovt During the up or return stroke, on the other 
hand, the jiostenor maigm lotates m a din ction fiom h( low upwaids 
and from beloie backwards, so that by a similar but reverse sciewing 
motion the pinion alt.ieks the air from beneath " “H fi^uie‘(d-\ 
compic'scd l.iterallv an<l j)laeed oblujiuly with its long axis running 
from left to light of the sjiectator, repres<*nts the movements m 
ejuestion S/ir down and up strokes, as will be seen from this account, 
iioss each other, the wing smiting the air duimg its descent from 
above, as m the bird and bat, and during its ascent from below as 
in the ffymg fish and boy’s kite “ (fig 12). 



Fig 12 shows the figiire-of-8 made by' the margins of the wing m 
extension (continuous lino), and flexion (dotted line) As the tip of 
the wing IS miil-wav' between its margins, a line between the continu- 
ous and dotted lines gives the figure-C)f-8 made by the tip Tlie 
arrows mdu .ite the reversal of the planes of the wing, and show how' 
the down and up stiokes cross each other ^ 

. “ I'he figurc-of-8 action of the wing explains how' an insect 

or bird may fix itself m the an, the backward and lorvvard recipro* 
i.itmg acticm ot the jnnioii affoidmg suj)poit, but no propulsion. 
Ill these instances the liaekvvard and forward stiokes are made to 
counterbalance each othci Altliough the liguro-of-8 represents with 
considerable lidehtv the twisting ol the wmg upon its axis during 
extension and flexion, when the insect is pl.iv ing its wings befoie eii 
object, 01 still bettei whoa it is .irtifiei.illy tixc'd, it is olluTwise when 
the down stioke is added and tlie inject is lanly on the wmg and jiro- 
gressing rajndly' In this case the wing, in virtue of its bung earned 
lot ward bv the body' m motion, describes an undulating or sj>iial 
course, as shown m tig 13 “ 

. . “ Ihe down and uy) strokes are comyiound movements — 

the teimmalion of the down stroke embracing the he ginning of the 
iiyi stre^kc, and the termination of the uyi stioke mdiulmg the begin** 
nmg of the down stroke This is necessary' m order that the down 
ami uy> strokes m*iy glide into each othei in such a manner as to 
yn event jerking and unnecessary rctarilation " * . . , 

3 This continuity of the down into the uy'* stroke and the conv'crse 
IS greatly facilitated by the clastic ligaments at the root and in the 
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The wing of the bird, like that of the insect, ks concavo-convex, 
and more or less twisted upon itself when extended, so that the anterior 
or thick margin of the pinion presents a different degree of curvature 
to that of the posterior or thin margin. This twisting is in a groat 
measure O'wnng to the manner m which the bones of the wing are 
twisted upon themselves, and the spiral nature of their articular 
surfaces -the long axes of the joints always intersecting each other 



Fig. 13. — Wave track made by the wing in progressn e flight 
Crests of the wave ; c, up strokes ; ;r, i, down ‘^tIokes , /, point 
corresponding to the anterior margin of the wing, and forming a centie 
for the downward rotation of the wing («,/?) , g, point corresponding 
to tlie posterior margin of the wing, and forming a centre for the 
upward rotation of the w'lng (d^ f). 

at right angles, and the bones of the elbow' and w nst making a quarter 
of a turn or so during extension and the same amount duimg flexion 
As a icsult of this disposition ot llic aiticular .surtaccs, the wing may 
be shot out or extended, and retracted or flexed in nearly the same 
plane, the bones composing the wing rotating on tluur axes during 
either movement (fig 14). Tlie sccoiulaiy action^ or the revolving of 

Extension (elbow). Flexion (wrist). 



FlcTnon (elbow). Extension (wTist), 

Fig. 14 — 6, line along w'hich tlic ^^lng travels during extension 
and flexion The arrows indicate tlie diiectioii in which the wmg is 
spread out lu extension and closed or folded m flexion. 



the component bones on their own axes, is of the greatest importance 
in the movements of the wmg, as it communicates to the hand and 
foiearm, and conseqiu'ntly to the primary and secondary feathers 
which they bear, the precise angles necessary for flight. It m fact 
ensures that the wung, and the curtain or hinge of the wung which 
the primary and secondary feathers form, shall be screwed into and 
down upon the wind m extension, and unscrewed or withdiawn 
from the wind during flexion The wing ol the bird may thereloie 
be compared to a huge gimlet or auger, the axis of the gimlet repre- 
senting Uic bones of the wing, the flanges or spiral thread of tlie gimlet 

the piimary and secondary 
feathers ” (figs 15 and lO) 

. . . '" From this descrip- 
tion it will be evident that 
by the iulic rotation of tli<‘ 
bones of the forearm ami 
liend the maximum and 
minimum ot usistance is 
secured much m the same 
wa) tluit this object is 
attained bv the alternate 
dipjung and feathering of 
an oir " . . , The wmg, both wIkii at rest and when m motion, 
may not inaptly be comi>ared to tlie blade of an ordinary screw 
propeller as employed m navigation, 'thus the general outline of 

the wing corresponds clacrly 
with the outline* of the 
propeller (tn^s 11, 36 and 
18), and the track desenbed 
by the wing 111 sjmcc i? 
twisted upon itself propelkn* 
fashion ‘ (figs i >, 20, 21, 
22, 23). 1 he great velocity 
w'lth which the wing is 
flnven converts the im])res- 
Mon or blur made by it 
into w hat is equivalent to a 
solid for the time Ixung, in the same way that the spokes of a wlieel 
in violent motion, as is well understood, more or less completely 


Fig 15 - Right Wing of the Rcd- 
lt‘gged Partridge (Perdix rubra). Dorsvil 
aspect as seen from above. 



Fig. 16. — Right Wmg of the Rcd- 
Icgged Partridge {Peidtx t ubra) Dorsal 
and central asjiects as seen from be- 
hind . show'ing auger-hke conformation 
of wmg Compare with figs ii and 18. 


substance of the wing These assist m elevating, and, when necessary, 
in flexing and eJcvating it. 1 ney counteract m some moa.snre what 
may be regarded as the dead weight of the wmg, and arc c-spe*cially 
useful m giving it continuous play 

1 The importance of the twisted configuration or scrcw-likc form 
cannot be over-estimat^. That this shape is intimately associated 
with flight is apparent nbm the fact that the rowing feathers of the 
wmg of the bird are every one of them distinctly spiral m their 
nature; in fact, on& entire rowing feather ss equivaJent— moipho- 
logically and phy^^gically— to one entire insect wing. In the 



occupy the space contained within the rim or circumference of th« 
wheel ** (figs, y, 20 and 21) 

» , , The wing of tlie bat bears a considerable resemblance to 
that of the insect, inasmuch as it consists of a delicate, semi-trans* 
parent, continuous 
membrane, supported m 
divers directions, par- 
ticularly towards its 
anterior margin, by a 
system of osseous stays 
or stretchers which con- 
fer upon it the degree 
of rigidity requisite lor 
flight It IS, as a rule, 
deeply concave on its pio i7—RightWmgoftheBat(P/rv/- 
under or vcnlial surface, locma gracilis). Doisal aspect as seen from 
and in this respect re- abo\e, 
sembles the w ing of the 

hcavy-bodied birds. The movement of the bat’s wing in extension 
IS a spiral one, the spiral running alternately from below np\vards 
and fonvards and Irom above downwards and backw'ards The 
action of the wing of the bat, and the movements of its component 
bones, arc essentially 
the same as in the bird " 

(figs. 1 7 anti 1 8) 

. , , “The wmg strikes 
the air precisely as a 
boy’s kite would if it 
w'ere jerkt'd by its string, 
the only difference being locma grai tlis. ^Doisal and ventral aspects, 
that tlic kite I'! ,rom behind. Tlicse show tlw 

format cl-, upon the wind ..crew-likc confirmation of the wing, and 
by the stimg and the .mj untwibts 

hand wheicas in the auung its action ' 
insect, bird and bat 

the wmg IS pushed f o nvanl s oi\ the wand by the weight of the body 
and the power residing m the pinion itself ’’ (fig. ly),- 



Kig. 18 ^ Right Wing of the Bat {Phvh 



Fig ly - The Cape Barn-owl {Striv capensis)^ .showing the kilc- 
like surfaces presented by the ventral aspect ol the wings and body 
in ff;ight. 

The figure-of-8 and kitc-like action of the wing referred to 
lead us to explain how it happens that the wing, which in many 
instances is a comparatively small and delicate organ^ can yet 
attack the air with such vigour as to extract from it the recoil 
necessary to elevate and projiel the fl> mg creature. The accom- 
panying figures from one of Pettigrew’s later memoirs ^ will 
serve to explain the rationale (figs. 20, 21, 22 and 23). 

As wall be seen from these figures, the wing during its vibration 
sweeps through a comparativ^'ly very large space. This space, 
as already explained, is practically a solid basis of support for 
the wing and for the flying animal. The wing attacks the air 
111 such a manner as virtually to have no slij) — this for two 
reasons. The wing reverses instantly and acts as a kite during 
nearly the entire down and up strokes. The angles, moreover, 
made by the wing with the horizon dunng the down and up 
strokes arc at no two intervals the same, but (and this is a 

wiug of the inaitm, w'hcrc the bones of the pinion are short, and in 
som^ icsjM Cts rudimentary, the jinmary and secondary fcathcis are 
greatly developed, and lianktd up in such a manner that the wung 
as a whole jirescnts the same curves as those displayed by the 
insect’s wmg, or by the wmg of the eagle*, where llic liones, muscles 
aiul feathers have attained a maximum development The con- 
formation of tlie wing is such tliat it presents a w.ived appearance 
in every direction- The waves running longitudinally, Iransvetsely 
and obliquely. 7 'he greater poition ol the wmg may consecjuently 
be removed without essentially altering eithci its foim or its func- 
tions. This IS proved by making sections m various directions, 
and by finding that m some instances iis much as two-thir<ls of the 
wmg may be lopped off without materially impairing the powci of 
flight ’’ — Trans hoy, Soc. Hdin. vol xxvi, jip. 325, 33^!, 

“ On the Various Modes of Flight m relation to Aeronautics,” 
Proc. Roy. Jnst , 1867 ; “ On the Mechanical Appliances by which 
Flight IS attained in the Animal Kingdom,” Ttans. Linn. Soc., 
1867, 26. 

^ “ On the Physiology of Whugs ; being an analysis of the move- 
ments Iw which flight is produced in the Insect, Bat and Bird,” 
Trans. Roy. Soc. Edm. vol. 2O. 
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remarkable circumstance) they are always adapted to the speed 
at which the wing is travelling for the time being. The increase 
and decrease in the angles made by the wing as it hastens to 
and fro arc due partly to the resistance offered by the air, and 
partly to the mechanism and mode of application of the wing 
to the air. The wing, during its vibrations, rotates upon two 
separate centres, the tip rotating round the root of the wing as 
an axis (short axis of wing), the posterior margin rotating around 



Fig. 22. Fig. 23. 

Figs 20, 21,22 ami 23 show the area mappi-d out by the left wing 
of tlu* Wasp when llio insect is hxorl and the wnng made to vibrate. 
Thes.e Injures illustrate the \aiious angles made by the wing wnth the 
lionzoii as il hastens to and Iro, and show' liow the wm‘j re\erses and 
reciprocates, and how it twists upon itselt m opposite dirictions, and 
di'sciibes a figuio-of-S tiarh in spare. Fe^s. 20 and 22 lepiostiit the 
foiwaid 01 down sttokc (a b i d c f /»), figs. 21 and 23 the backward 
or up .stroke (,7 h 1 j k I a). 'I he tc'rms forward and back blrokes arc 
here emploved with refcience to the head of the insect x\ lin<‘ 
to represent the horizon. If fig 22, repiesentiiig the down or foiward 
stioke, be placed upon fig. 23, icpiesenting the up or backw'ard 
i>troke, it will bi seen th.it thr reniif i/s orint itnik more or less 

comph’tely at e'viTy stage of the dow'n and up strokes. 

the anterior margin (long axis of ^ving). The wing Ls really 
ccccntiic in its nature, a remaik which applies also to the row'ing 
feathers of the bird's wing. The compound rotation goes on 
throughout the entire down and up strokes, and is intimately 
associated wdth the power which the wing enjoys of alternately 
beizing and evading the air. 

The ( omjxHind rotation of the wing is greatly fa( ilitated by 
the wing being elastic and flexible. Jt is this which Causes the 
wdng to twist and untwist diagonally oa its long axis when it is 
made to vibrate. The twisting refeired to is partly a vital and 
partly a mechanical act ; — that is, it is occasioned in part by 
the action of the muscles and in part by the greater rcsHtance 
experienced from the air by the tip and posterior margin of the 
wing as compared with the root and anterior margin, — the re- 
sistance experienced by the tip and posterior margin causing 
them to icvcrse alw'ays subsequently to the root and anterior 
margin, which has the effect of throwing the anterior and po^tcrlor 
mat gins of the wang into figurc-of-8 curves, as shown at figs. 
9, II, 12, 16, icS, 20, 21, 22 and 23. 

The compound rotation of the w'ing, us seen in the bird, is 
represented in fig. 24. 

Not the lea^t curious feature of the wing movements is the 
remarkable power which the wing possesses of making and 
utilizing Its own currents. Thus, when the wing descends it 
draws after it a strong current, which, being met by the wing 
during its ascent, greatly increases the efikacy of the up stroke. 
Similarly and conversely, when the wing ascends, it creates an 
upward current, which, being met by the wing when il descends, 
powerfully contributes to the efliciency of the down stroke. 
This statement can be readily verified by experiment both w'lth 
natural and artificial wings. Neither the up nor the down strokes 
are complete in themselves. 

The wing to act efficiently must be driven at a cerLiin speed, 
and in such a manner that the down and up strokes shall glide 
into each other. Il is only in this way that the air cun l>e made 
to pulsate, and that the rhythm of the w^ing and the air waves 
can be made to correspond. The air must be seized and let go 
in a certain order and at a certain speed to extract a maximum 
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recoil. The rapidity of the wing movements is regulated by the 
size of the wing, small wings being driven at a very much higher 
speed than larger ones. The different parts of the wing, more- 
over, travel at different degrees of velocity— the tip and posterior 
margin of the wing always rushing through a much greater 
space, in a given time, than the root and anterior margin. 



Fig 24 — Wing of the Bird with its root (a, h) cranked forwards, 
a,/), Sliort axis of the wmg (axis their long axis (they arc 

for tip of wing, }i) ccctutric^) enables them 

G Long axis (axis lor posterior to open or separate during 

margin of wmg, /i, b /f, /). the up, and close or come 

w, ti. Short axis of rowing together durmg the down 

feathers of w mg. strokes, 

b Long axis 0/ lowing Fathers cj^gf\ concave shape presented 
of wing The rotation of bv the under suifacc of the 

the lowing ftalhers on w'lng. 


The rapidity of travel of the insect wing is in some cases 
enormous. The wasp, for instance, is said to plv its wings at 
the rate of no, and the common house-fly at the rate of 330 
beats per second Quick as are the vibrations of natural wdrvgs, 
the speed of certain parts of the wing is amazingly increased. 
Wings as a rule are long and narrow. As a Consequence, a 
comparatively slow and very 
limited movement at the rof^t x''\ 

confers great range and im- \ 

mense speed at the tip, the / \ / ''' 

s[)eed of each portion of the / * \ / \ \ 

wing increasing as the root of / "'V y\ \ \ 

the wing is receded from. This ij a h\ k; « h 

IS explained on a principle well j* • ; j 

undersU)od in merhanu's, v’iz. \ 0/ ! ; 

that when a wing or rod \ / *\ / / 

hinged at one end is made to \ 

move in a circle, llie tip or \ //? \ / 

free end of the wing or rod 

(lescnl.c.a much ^^KlcI rircle different 

in a giv^en time than a portion portions of the wing travel at 

of the wing or rod nearer the ditlerent degrees of speed. In this 

hinge (fig 23) figuie tlie rod a, 6, hinsred at 2, 

On. natniaily inqni,.. S'r.U'To 

the high speed 01 wings, and portions travel through the spaces 

w hy the progrcssiv'c incrc.ise 6 /, 7 A /, ^ h t, and e a c m 

of ^speed at their tips and ,^xactly the same interval of time, 

rxisterior mar^rms ? The marked b, 

posterior margins, inc corresponds with the tip, 

answer is not far to seek. If consequentlv travels v^erv' much 

the wings were not driven at more rapidly than the part' marked 

a high speed, and if thev were vvhich corresponds with the root. 

not eccentrics m.itle to re^ olve ”1 f "'“‘J"' 

, at the end ot the up and down 
upon two separate axes, they ..trekos . c, position of the wmg at 
would of necessity be large the middle oi tlie stroke, 
cumbrous structures; but 

large heavy wungs would be diflkult to work, and what is 


worse, they would (if too large), instead of controlling the 
air, be controlled by it, and so cease to be flying organs. 

There is, however, another reason why wings should be made 
to vibrate at high speeds. The air, as explained, is a very light, 
thin, elastic medium, which yields on the slightest pressure, and 
iinleb.s the wings attacked it with great violence the necessary 
recoil or resistance C(>uld not be obtained. The atmosphere, 
because of its great tenuity, mobilitv and comparative imponder- 
ability, presents little resistance to bodies passing through it at 
low velocities. If, however, the .‘'peed be greatly accelerated, 
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the action of even an ordinary cane is sufficient to elicit a recoil. 
This comes of the action and reaction of matter, the resistance 
experienced varying according to the density of the atmosphere 
and the shape, extent and velocity of the body acting upon it. 
While, therefore, scarcely any impediment is offered to the pro- 
gress of an animal in motion in the air, it is often exceedingly 
difficult to compress the air with sufficient rapidity and energy 
to convert it into a suitable fulcrum for securing the necessary 
support and forward impetus. This arises from the fact that 
bodies moving in air experience a mtnitmim of resistanre and 
occasion a maximum of displacement. Another and very obvious 
difficulty is traceable to the great disparity in the weight of air 
as compared with any known solid, and the consequent want of 
buoying or sustaining power which that disparity involves. If 
we compare air with water we find it is nearly looo times lighter. 
To meet these peculiarities the insect, bird and bat are furnished 
with extensive flying surfaces in the shape of wings, which they 
apply with singular velocity and power to the air, as levers of 
the third order. In this form of lever the power is applied 
between the fulcrum and the weight to be raised. The power 
is represented by the wing, the fulcrum by the air, and the 
weight by the body of the flying animal. Although the third 
order of lever is particularly inefficient when the fulcrum is rigid 
and immobile, it possesses singular advantages when these 
conditions are reversed, that is, when the fulcrum, as happens 
with the air, is elastic and yielding. In this instance a very slight 
movement at the root of the pinion, or that end of the lever 

directed towards the body, 
is followed by an immense 
sweep of the extremity of 
the wing, where its elevat- 
ing and propelling pow’er 
is greatest — this arrange- 
ment ensuring that the 
large quantity of air 
necessary for support and 
propulsion shall be com- 
pressed under the most 
favourable conditions. 

In this process the 
weight of the body per- 
forms an important part, 
by acting upon the in- 
clined planes formed by 
the wings in the plane of 
progression. The power 
and the weight may thus 
be said to reciprocate, the 
two sitting as it were side 
by side and blending their 
peculiar influences to pro- 
duce a common result, as 
indicated at fig. 26. 

When the wings descend 
they elevate the body, the 
wings being active and 
the body passive ; when 
the body descends it con- 
tributes to the elevation of 
the wings, ^ the body being 
active and the wings more or less passive. It is in this way that 
weight forms a factor inflight, the wings and the weight of the body 
reciprocating and mutually assisting and relieving each other. 
This is an argument for employing four wings in artificial flight, — 
the wings being so arranged that the two which are up shall 
always by their fall mechanically elevate the two which are 
down. Such an arrangement is calculated greatly to conserve 
the driving power, and as a consequence, to reduce the weight. 

^ The other forces which assist m elevating the wings arc — (a) the 
elevator muscles of the wings, (h) the elastic properties of the wings, 
and {c) the reaction of the compressed air on the under surfaces of 
the wings. 


That the weight of the body plays an important part in the 
production of flight may be proved by a very simple experiment. 
If two quill feathers are fixed m an ordinary cork, and so arranged 
that they expand and arch 
above it (fig. 27), it is found 
that if the apparatus be 
dropped from a vertical 
height of 3 yds. it does 
not fall vertically down- 
wards, but downwards and 
forwards in a curve, the 
forward travel amounting 
in some instances to a yard 
and a half. Here the cork, 
in falling, acts upon the 
feathers (which are to all 
intents and purposes wings), y 

and these in turn act upon p,,. fevnthers; r, 

the air, in such a manner as coik . d, e, /, downward and for- 
to produce a horizontal ward curved traicclory made by the 
transference feathers and cork before reaching the 

In order to utilize the air 0 - 

as a means of transit, the body in motion, whether it moves 
in virtue of the life it possesses, or because of a force super- 
added, must be heavier than air. It must tread with Us 
wings and rise upon the air as a swimmer upon the water, 
or as a kite upon the wind. This is necessary for the simple 
reason that the body must be active, the air passivx. The 
flying body must act against gravitation, and elevate and 
carry itself forward at the expense of the air and of the force 
which resides in it, whatever that may be. If it were other- 
wise — if it were rescued from the law of gravitation on the 
one hand, and bereft of independent movement on the other, 
it would float about uncontrolled and uncontrollable like an 
ordinary balloon. ^ 

In flight one of two things is necessary. Father the wings must 
attack the air with great violence, or the air m rapid motion must 
attack the wings : either suffices. If a bird attempts to fly in a 
calm, the wings must he made to smite the air after the manner 
of a boy’s kite with great vigour and at a high speed. In this 
case the wings fly the bird. If, however, the bird is faiily 
launched in space and a stifT breeze is blowing, all that is required 
in many instances is to extend the wings at a slight upward 
angle to the horizon so that the under parts of the wings present 
kite-like surfaces. In these circumstanc'es the rapidly moving 
air flies the bird. The flight of the albatross supplies the necessai y 
illustration. If by any chance this magnificent bird alights 
upon the sea he must flap and beat the water and air with his 
wings with tremendous energy until he gets fairly launched. 
This done he extends his enormous pinions ^ and sails majestically 
along, seldom deigning to flap his wings, the brec^ze doing the 
work for him. A familiar illustration of the same principle may 
be witnessed any day when children are engaged in the pastime 
of kite-flying. If two boys attempt to fly a kite in a calm, the 
one must hold up the kite and let go when the other runs. Jn 
this case the under surface of the kite is made to strike the still 
dir. If, however, a stiff autumn breeze be blowing, it suffices if 
the boy who formerly ran when the kite was let go stands still. 
In this case the air in rapid motion strikes the under surface 
of the kite and forces it up. The string and the hand are to the 
kite what the weight of the flying creature is to the inclined 
planes formed by its wings. 

The area of the insect, bird and bat, when the wings are fully 
expanded, is greater than that of any other class of animal, 
their weight being proportionally less. As already stated, 
however, it ought never to be forgotten that even the lightest 
insect, bird or bat is vastly heavier than the air, and that no 
fixed relation exists between the weight of body and expanse 
of wing in any of the orders. We have thus light-bodied and 

- The wings of the albatross, when fully extended, measure across 
the back some 14 ft They arc exceedingly narrow, being sometimes 
under a foot in width. 


Vf 



Fig. 26. — In this figure /,/' represent 

the movable fulcra lurnishcd by the 
air, p p' the power residing in the wing, 
and b the body to be moved In order 
to make the problem of flight more in- 
telligible, the lever formed by the wing 
IS prolonged beyond the body (i»), and 
to the root of the wing so extended the 
weight (w, w') IS attached, \ represents 
the universal joint by which the wing 
is attached to the body. When the 
wing ascends as shown at />, the air 
(fulcrum f) resists its upward passage, 
and forces the body (6) or its repre- 
sentatives (tr) .slightly downwards 
When the wing descends as shown at 
p\ the air (fulcrum f) resists its down- 
ward passage, and forces the body [h) 
or its representative (w') .slightly up- 
wards From this it follows that when 
the wing rises the body falls, and vice 
versa — the wing describing the arc of 
a large circle (/ /'), the body (fc), or the 
weights [w, w') representing it, desenb- 
jng the arc of a small circle. 
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large-winged insects and birds, as the butterfly and heron ; and 
others with heavy bodies and small wings, as the l)eetle and 
partridge Similar remarks are to be made of hats. Those 
apparent inconsistencies in the dimensions of the body and wings 
arc readily explained by the greater muscular development 
of the heavy-bodied, small-winged insects, birds and bats, and 
the increased power and rapidity with which the wings in them 
arc made to oscillate. This is of the utmost importance in the 
science of aviation, as showing that flight may be attained by a 
heavy powerful animal with comparatively small wings, as well 
as by a lighter one with greatly enlarged wings. While, therefore, 
there is apparently no correspondence betw'een the area of the 
wing and the animal to be raised, there is, except in the case of 
sailing insects, birds and bats, an unvarying relation as to the 
weight and number of oscillations ; so that the problem of flight 
w'ould seem to resolve itself into one of weight, power, velocity 
and small surfaces, versus buoyancy, debility, diminished speed 
and extensive surfaces -weight in either case being a stue qua 
non 

That no fixed relation exists between the area of the wings and 
the si/e and weight of the body to 
be elevated is evident on ( omparing 
the dimensions of the wings and 
bodies of the several orders of insects, 
bats and birds. If such comparison 
be made, it will be found that the 
pinions in some instances diminish 
while the bodies increase, and the 
converse. No practical good can 
therefore ac'crue to aviation from 
elaborate measurements of the wings 
and body of any flying thing; neither 
can any rule be laid down as to the 
extent of surface required for sus- 
taining a given weight in the air. 

The statements here advanced are 
borne out by the fac t that the wings 
of insects, bats and birds may be 
materially reduced without impair- 
ing their powers of flight. In such 
cases the speed with w'hich the 
wings arc driven is increased in 
the direct ratio of the mutilation. 

'I'he infenmce to be deduced from the foregoing is plainly this, 
that even in large-bodied, small-wingcd insects and birds the 
wing-surface is greatly m excess, the surplus wing area supplying 



Fig. 28.^ — liawk and Pigeon, 


that degree of elevating and sustaining powvr which is necessary 
to prevent undue exertion on the part of the volant animal. In 
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this we have a partial explanation of the buoyancy of insects, 
and the great lifting power possessed by birds and bats,— the 
bats carrying their y oung without in( onvenience, the birds elevat- 
ing surprising quantities of fish, game, carrion, iSlC. (fig. 28). 

While, as explained, no definite relation exists between the 
weight of a fi> ing animal and the size of its flying surfaces, there 
being, as stated, hea\ y-bodicd and small-wingcd insects, birds 
and bats, and the tomerse, and while, as has been shown, flight 
is possible within a wide range, the wings being, as a rule, in 
excess of what arc required for the purposes of flight, —still it 
appears from the researches of L dc Lucy that there is a general 
law, to the effect that the* larger the volant animal, the smaller, 
by comparison, are its flying surfaces The existence of such 
a law' is very encouraging so far as artificial flight is concerned, 
for it shows that the fl> mg surfaces of a large, heavy, powerful 
fl>ing machine will be comparatively small, and consequently 
comparatively compact and strong This is a point of very 
considerable importance, as the object desiderated in a flying 
machine is elevating capacity. 

De Lucy tabulated his results as under : — 



Birds. j 

Flying Surface 
referred to the 





Kilogramme 



Flying Surface 

= 2 lb 8 07 

■K <iwt. 1 

Names. 


referred to the 

2 gr 

avoird 



Kilogramme. 

s=s2 lb 

3 oz 4-428 





dr 

troy ' 





sq 

vds 

ft. 

in. 



yl. It 

in 

1 1 

8 

92 

1 Swallow , , 

• • 

1 1 

104 V 

7 

2 

56 

1 Sparrow' 

• • 

0 5 

142I 

5 

13 

87 

1 Turtle-dov'e 


0 4 

look 

5 

2 

89 

1 l^geon 


0 2 

113 

3 

5 

1 1 

Stork . • • 


0 2 

20 

I 

2 

74 i 

Vulture . 


0 I 

1 16 

I 

3 

54 l 

Crane of Australia 


0 0 

130 

I 

2 

20 





1 

2 

5 ^ 

1 




I 

I 

3-4 





0 

8 

'Si 





0 

6 

122^ 






** It is easy, by the aid of this table, to follow the order, alwavs 
decreasing, of the surfaces, in proportion as the winged animal in- 
creases in size and w'eight. '1 hus, in compaimg the insects VMth one 
another, w'e hnd that the gnat, which weighs 460 times less than the 
stag-beetle, has 14 times more of surface The lady-bird weighs 
150 tunes less than Hr stag-beetle, and possesses 5 times more of 
surface, «S:c It is tlic s«ime with the birds I'he sparrow weighs 
about 10 times less than the pigeon, and has twice as much surface 
The pigeon weighs about 8 times less than the stork, and has twice 
as much surfact* The sparrow' w'cighs 3^0 times less than the 
Australian crane, and possesses 7 times more surface, Ac If now 
w'e compare the insects and the buds, tlic gradation will become 
even much moie striking. The gnat, for examjde, weighs 97,000 
times less than tlie pigeon, and has 40 times more surface ; it weighs 
three million'' ot tiiiu'' h'ss than the crane of Australia, and possesses 
140 times more ol surlace than this latter, the weight of which is 
about g kilogiammc? 500 grammes (25 lb 5 02. 9 dwrt. troy, 20 Ib 15 oz. 
2f dr avoirclupois) 

Ihc Australian crane, the heaviest bird weighed, is that which has 
the smallest amount of surface, for, referred to the kilogramme, it 
does not gne u'’ a surlace of more than 8<)g stpiare centimetres (131) 
sq m ), that is to say, about an ele\enth part of a s<juare metre 
But everv' one knows tliat these grallatonal animals are excellent 
birds of flight Of all travelling birds they undertake the longest 
aiul most remote journev s They are, in addition, the eagle excepted, 
the birds which elevate tliemsidves the highest, and the flight of w Inch 
IS the longest maintained." ^ 

The w'ay in w'hich the natural wing rises and falls on the air, 
and reciprocates with the body of the flying creature, has a very 
obvious bearing upon artificial flight In natural flight the body 
of the fl) mg creature falls slightly forward in a curve when the 

> On the Flight of Birds, of Bats and of Insects, in reference to the 
subject of Aerial Locomotion, by L de Lucy (Paris). 


Insects. 


Names, 


Gnat 

Dragon-fly (small) 
CocciTiella (Lady-bird) 
Dragon-fly (common) 
Tipula, or Daddy-long-legs 
Bee .... 

Meat-fly . . . . 

Drone (blue) , • 

Cockchafer . . • . 

j'Stag-beetle) 
Lucanus | (temale) f 
cervu^'i Stag-beetle\ 
t (male) / 
Khmocoros-bcetlc 
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wing ascends, and is slightly elevated in a curve when the wing 
descends. The wing and body are consequently always playing 
at cross purposes, the wing rising when the body is falling and 
vice versa. The alternate rise and fall of the body and wing of 
the bird are well seen when contemplating the flight of the gull 



Fig. 29 shows how in progressive flight the wing and the body 
describe waved P<irAs,— the crests of the wa\es in.idc by the wuig 
(rt, Cy fy gy t) beiog jd^ccd opposite the crests of the waves made by 
the body I, 2, 3, 4, 5), 

from the stern of a steamboat, as the bird is following in the wake 
of the vessel. The complementary movements referred to are 
indicated at fig. 29, where the continuous waved line represents 
the trajectory made by the wing, and the dotted waved line that 
made by the body. As will be seen from this figure, ihe wing 
advances both when it rises and when it falls. It is a peculiarity 
of natural wings, and of artificial wings constructed on the 
principle of living wings, that when forcibly elevated or depressed, 
even in a strictly vertical direction, they inevitably dart forward 
If, for instance, the wing is suddenly depressed in a vertical 
direction, as at a i of fig. 29, it at once claits downwards and 
forwards in a double curv'e (see continuous line of figure) to r, 
thus converting the vertical down stroke into a down, oblique, 
forivard stroke. If, again, the wing be suddenly elevated in a 
strictly vertical direction, as at c d, the wing as certainly darts 
upwards and forwards in a double curve to e, thus converting 
the vertical up strokes into an iipward, oblique, forward stroke. 
The same thing happens wlien the wing is depressed from e to f 
and elevated from g to h, the wing describing a waved track as at 

There are good reasons why the wings should always be in 
advance of the body. A bird when flying is a body in motion ; 
but a body in motion tends to fall not vertically downwards, 
but downwards and foncards. The wings consequently must 
be made to strike forwards and kept in advance of the body of the 
bird if they are to prevent the bird from falling doivnwards and 
forwards. If the wings were to strike backwards in aernil flight, 
the bird would turn a forward somersault. 

That the wings invariably strike forwards during the down and 
up strokes in aerial flight is pro\"ed alike by observation and 
experiment. If any one watches a bird rising from the ground 
or the water, he cannot fail to perceive that the head and body 
are slightly tilted upwards, and that the wings are made to 
descend with great vigour in a downward and forward direction. 
The dead natural wing and a properly constructed artificial 
wing act in precisely the same way. If the wing of a gannet, 
just shot, be removed and made to flap in what the operator 
believes to a strictly vertical downward direction, the tip of 
the wing, in spite of him, will dart forwards between 2 and 3 ft. 
— the amount of forward movement being regulated by the 
rapidity of the down stroke. This is a very striking experiment. 
The same thing happens with a properly constructed artificial 
wing. The down stroke with the artificial as with the natural 
wing is invariably converted into an oblique, downward and 
forward stroke. No one ever saw a bird in the air flapping its 
wings towards its tail. The old idea was that the wings during 
the down stroke pushed the body of the bird in an upward and 
forward direction ; in reality the wings do not push but pull, and 
in order to pull they must always be in advance of the body to 
be flown. If the wings did not themselves fly forward, they could 
not possibly cause the body of the bird to fly forward. It is the 
wings which cause the bird to fly. 

It only remains to be stated that the wing acts as a true kite, 
during both the down and the up strokes, its under concave 
or biting surface, in virtue of the forward travel communicated 
to it by the body of the flying creature, being closely applied 
to the air, during both its ascent and its descent. This explains 


how the wing furnishes a persistent buoyancy alike when it rises 
and when it falls (fig. 30). 

The natural kite formed by the wing differs from the artificial 
kite only in this, that the former is capable of being moved in 
all its parts, and is more or less flexible and elastic, whereas the 
latter is comparatively rigid. The flexibility and elasticity of 
the kite formed by the natural wing are rendered necessary by 
the fact that the wing, as already stated, is practically hinged 
at its root and along its anterior margin, an arrangement which 
necessitates its several parts travelling at different degrees of 
speed, in proportion as they are removed from the axes of 
rotation. Thus the tip travels at a higher speed than the root, 
and the posterior margin than the anterior margin. This begets a 
tivt sting diagonal movement oi the wing on its long axis, which, but 
for the elasticity referred to, would break the wing into fragments. 
The elasticity contributes also to the continuous play of the wing, 
and ensures that no two parts of it shall reverse at exactly the 
same instant. If the wing was inelastic, every part of it would 
rev'crse at precisely the same moment, and its \ ihiatiuri would be 
characterized by pauses or dead points at the end of the down 
and up strokes which would be fatal to it as a flying organ. 



Fig. 30 shows the kite-like action of the wing during the dowm and 
up strokes, how the angles made by the wing with the horizon (a, h) 
\ary at every stage ot these stiokes, anti how the wing evades the 
superimpos(‘d <iir during the up stroke, and seizes the nether air 
during th(‘ down strtike. In tJus figiiic the spaces between the double 
tlotted lines (t gy t h) represent the down strokes, the single dotted line 
{hy i) 'represeufmg the up stroke. The kite-like surfaces and angles 
made by the wing with the horizon {a, b) during the down stiokes 
arc indicated 2Lt u d e f gy 'j k I tUy Those made during the up strokes 
being indicated at g h i. As the down and up strokes iiin into each 
other, and the convex surface of the wing is always directed upwards 
and the concave suifacc downwards, it follows that the upper surface 
of the wing evades in a great measure the upper air, while the under 
surface Seizes the nether air. It is e.isy to understand from this 
figure how the wing always flying foiwards fiirnislK-s a persistent 
buoyancy. 

The clastic properties of the wing are absolutely essential, when 
the mechanism and movements of the pinion are taken into 
account. A rigid wing can never be an effective flying instru- 
ment. 

The kitedike surfaces referred to in natural flight are those 
upon which the constructors of flying machines very properly 
ground their hopes of ultimate success. These surfaces may be 
conferred on artificial wings, aeroplanes, aerial screws or similar 
structures ; and these structures, if we may judge from what 
wc find in nature, should be of moderate si ze ami elastic. The power 
of the flying organs will be increased if they are driven at a com- 
paratively high speed, and particularly if they are made to 
reverse and reciprocate, as in this case they will practically 
create the currents upon which they are destined to rise and 
advance. The angles made by the kite-like surfaces with the 
horizon should vary according to circumstances. They should 
be small when the speed is high, and vice versa. This, as stated, 
is true of natural wings. It should also be true of artificial wings 
and their analogues. 

Artificial Flight . — ^We are now in a position to enter upon a 
consideration of artificial wings and wing movements, and of 
artificial flight and flying machines. 

We begin with artificial wings. The first properly authenti- 
cated account of an artificial wing was given by G. A. Borclli 
in 1670. This author, distinguished alike as a physiologist, 
mathematician and mechanician, describes and figures a bird 
with artificial wings, each of which consists of a rigid rod in front 
and flexible feathers behind. The wings are represented as striking 
vertically doivnwards, as the annexed duplicate of Borelli’s figure 
shows (fig. 3j), 

Borelli was of opinion that flight resulted from the application 
of an inclined plane, which beats the air, and which has a wedge 
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which continues its effect, and naturally acts upon the surface 
which it strikes, has the power of resolving itself into two forces, 
a vertical and a horizontal force ; the first suffices to raise the 
animal, the second to move it along.” ^ Marey, it will be 
observed, reproduces Borelli’s artificial wing, and even his text, 
at a distance of nearly two centuries. 

The artificial wing recommended by Pettigrew is a more exact 
imitation of nature than either of the foregoing. It is of a more 
or less triangular form, thick at the root and anterior margin, 
and thin at the tip and posterior margin. No part of it is rigid. 
It is, on the contrary, highly elastic and flexible throughout. 
It is furnished with springs at its root to contribute to its con- 
tinued play, and is applied to the air by a direct piston action 
in such a way that it descends in a downward and forward 
direction during the down stroke, and ascends in an upward and 
forward direction during the up stroke. It elevates and propels 
both when it rises and falls. It, moreover, twists and untwists 
during its action and describes figure-of-8 and waved tracks in 
space, precisely as the natural wing does. The twisting is most 
marked at the tip and posterior margin, particularly that half of 
the posterior margin next the tip. The wing when in action may 
be divided into two portions by a line running diagonally between 
the tip of the wing anteriorly and the root of the wing posteriorly. 
The tip and posterior parts of the wing are more active than the 
root and anterior parts, from the fact that the tip and posterior 
parts (the wing is an eccentric) always travel through greater 
spaces, in a given time, than the root and anterior parts. 



Fig 32 — Elastic Spiral Wing, which twists and untwists during 
its action, to form a mobile heltx or screw. This wing is made to 
vibrate by a direct piston action, and by a shght adjustment can be 
propelled vertically, horizontally or at any degree of obliquity. 


a b, Anterior margin of wmg, to 
which the neurae or ribs 
arc affixed. 

c df Posterior margin of wing 
crossing anterior one 
Xf Ball-and-socket joint at root 
of wing, the wing being 
attached to the side of the 
cyhnder by the socket. 

/, Cylinder. 

r r, Piston, with cross heads 
(w, w) and piston head (5). 
00, Stuffing boxes. 
e, /, Driving chains. 
m, Superior clastic band, which 


assists m elevating the 
wmg. 

«, Inferior clastic band, which 
antagonizes m. The alter- 
nate stretching of the 
superior and inferior elastic 
bands contributes to the 
continuous play of the wing, 
by preventing dead points 
at the end of the down and 
up strokes. The wmg is 
free to move m a vertical 
and horizontal direction 
and at any degree of 
obliquity. 


The wing is so constructed that the posterior margin yields 
freely in a downward direction during the up stroke, while it 
yields comparatively little in an upward direction during the 
down stroke ; and this is a distinguishing feature, as the wing 
is thus made to fold and elude the air more or less completely 
during the up stroke, whereas it is made to expand and seize 
the air with avidity during the down stroke. The oblique line 
referred to as running diagonally across the wing virtually divides 
the wing into an active and a passive part, the former elevating 
and propelling, the latter sustaining. 

It is not possible to determine with exactitude the precise 
function discharged by each part of the wing, but experiment 
tends to show that the tip of the wing elevates, the posterior 
margin propels, and the root sustains. 

The winjg — and this is important — is driven by a direct piston 

' E. I^arey, Revue des cours scientifiques de la France et de 
ntranglf^Zeg): ^ 


action with an irregular hammer-like movement, the pinion 
having communicated to it a smart click at the beginning of 
every down stroke — the up stroke being more uYiiform. The 
following is the arrangement (fig. 32). If the artificial wing here 
represented (fig. 32) be compared with the natural wmg as 
depicted at fig. 33, it will be seen that there is nothing in the one 
which is not virtually reproduced in the other. In addition to 
the foregoing, Pettigrew recommended a double elastic wing to 
be applied to the air like a steam-hammer, by being fixed to the 



a 5 , Anterior margin of left wmg. Root of right wing with ball- 
c dy Posterior margin of ditto and-socket joint. 

d gy Primary or rowing feathers /, Elbow joint. 

of left wmg. m, Wnst joint. 

g Uy Secondary feathers ditto. «, 0, Hand and finger joints, 

head of the piston. This wing, like the single wing described, 
twists and untwists as it rises and falls, and possesses all the 
characteristics of the natural wing (fig. 34). 

He also recommends an clastic aerial screw consisting of two 
blades, which taper and become thinner towards the tips and 



Fig. 34. — Double Elastic Wing driven by direct piston action. 
During the up stroke of the j^iston the wmg is very decidedly convex 
on its upper surface {a b c dy A A') , its under surface {e f g h, A A') 
being deeply concave and inclined obliquely upwards and forwards. 
It thus evades, to a considerable extent, the air during the up stroke. 
During the down stroke of the piston the wmg is flattened out in every 
direction, and its extremities twisted in such a manner as to form 
two screws, as seen at a' b' c' d'y e* f g' h\ B, The active area of 
the wing is by this arrangement considerably diminished during 
the up stroke, and considerably augmented during the down stroke ; 
the wing seizing the air with greater avidity during the down than 
during the up stroke. %y /, A, elastic band to regulate the expansion 
of the wing ; /, piston ; m, piston head ; n, cylinder. 

posterior margins. When the screw is made to rotate, the blades, 
because of their elasticity, assume a great variety of angles, the 
angles being least where the speed of the blades is greatest and 
vice versa. The pitch of the blades is thus regulated by the 
speed attained (fig. 35). 

The peculiarity of Pettigrew^s wings and screws consists in 
their elasticity, their twisting action, and their great comparative 
length and narrowness. They offer little resistance to the air 
when they arc at rest, and when in motion the speed with which 
they are driven is such as to ensure that the comparatively 
large spaces through which they travel shall practically be 
converted into solid bases of support. 

After Pettigrew enunciated his views (1867) as to the screw 
configuration and elastic properties of natural wings, and more 
especially after his introduction of spiral, elastic artificial wings, 
and elastic screws, a great revolution took place in the construc- 
tion of flying models. Elastic aeroplanes were advocated by 
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wing ascends, and is slightly elevated in a curve when the wing 
descends. The wing and body are consequently always playing 
at cross purposes, 3 ie wing rising when the body is falling and 
^ ice versa. The alternate rise and fall of the body and wing of 
the bird are well seen when contemplating the flight of the gull 



Fig. 29 shows how in progressive flight the wing and the body 
describe waved /rar/ff,— the ciests ol the w’a\es indde by tlie wmg 
(a, c, e, g, i) being pUced opposite the crcbts of the wa\cs made by 
thelxxly 1,2, 3,4^ 5), 

from the stern of a steamboat, as the bird is following in the wake 
of the vessel. The complementary movements referred to are 
indicated at fig. 29, where the continuous waved line represents 
the trajectory made by the wing, and the dotted waved line that 
made by the body. As will be seen from this figure, the wing 
advances both when it rises and when it falls. It is a peculiarity 
of natural wings, and of artificial wings constructed on the 
principle of living wings, that when forcibly elevated or depressed, 
even in a strictly vertical direction, they inevital)ly dart forward. 
If, for instance, the wing is suddenly dcpresseci in a vertical 
direction, as at ^ ^ of fig. 29, it at once darts downwards and 
forwards in a double curve (see continuous line of figure) to r, 
thus converting the vertical dow’n stroke into a dn2V)iy oblique, 
forward stroke. If, again, the wing be suddenly elevated in a 
strictly vertical direction, as at c d, the wing as certainly darts 
upwards and forwards in a double cui*\'e to e, thus converting 
the vertical up strokes into an upward, obhque, forward stroke. 
The same thing happens when the wing is depressed from e to f 
and elevated from g to h, the .wing describing a ivaved track as at 

There are good reasons why the wings should always he in 
advance of the body. A bird when flying is a body in motion ; 
but a body in motion tends to fall not vertically downwards, 
but downwards and forwards. The wings consequently must 
be made to strike forwards and kept in advance of the body of the 
bird if they arc to prevent the bird from falling doivnwards and 
forwards. If the wings were to strike backwarcls in aerial flight, 
the bird would turn a forward somersault. 

That the wings invariably strike forwards during the down and 
up strokes in aerial flight is proved alike by observation and 
experiment. If any one watches a bird rising from the ground 
or the water, he cannot fail to perceive that the head and body 
are slightly tilted upwards, and that the wings are made to 
descend with great vigour in a downward and forward direction. 
The dead natural wing and a properly constructed artificial 
wing act in precisely the same way. If the wing of a gannet, 
just shot, be removed and made to flap in what the op)erator 
believes to be a strictly vertical downward direction, the tip of 
the wing, in spite of him, will dart forwards between 2 and 3 ft. 
— the amount of forward movement being regulated by the 
rapidity of the down stroke. This is a very striking experiment. 
The same thing happens with a properly constructed artificial 
wing. The down stroke with the artificial as with the natural 
wing is invariably converted into an oblique, downward and 
forward stroke. No one ever saw a bird in the air flapping its 
wings towards its tail. The old idea was that the wings during 
the down stroke pushed the body of the bird in an upward and 
forward direction ; in reality the wings do not push but pull, and 
in order to pull they must always be in advance of the body to 
be flown. If the wings difl not themselves fly forward, they could 
not possibly cause the body of the bird to fly forward. It is the 
wings which cause the bird to fly. 

It only remains to be stated that the wing acts as a true kite, 
during both the down and the up strokes, its under concave 
or biting surface, in virtue of the forward travel communicated 
to it by the body of the flying creature, being closely applied 
to the air, during both its ascent and its descent. This explains 


how the wing furnishes a persistent buoyancy alike when it rises 
and when it falls (fig. 30). 

The natural kite formed by the wing differs from the artificial 
kite only in this, that the former is capable of being moved in 
all its parts, and is more or less flexible and elastic, whereas the 
latter is comparatively rigid. The flexibility and elasticity of 
the kite formed by the natural wing are rendered necessary by 
the fact that the wing, as already stated, is practically hinged 
at its root and along its anterior margin, an arrangement which 
necessitates its several parts travelling at different degrees of 
speed, in proportion as they are removed from the axes of 
rotation. Thus the tip travels at a higher speed than the root, 
and the posterior margin than the anterior margin. This begets a 
twt ding diagonal movement oi the wing on its lung axis, which, but 
for the elasticity referred to, would break the wing into fragments. 
The elasticity contributes also to the continuous play of the wing, 
and ensures that no two parts of it shall reverse at exactly the 
same instant. If the wing was inelastic, every part of it would 
reverse at precisely the same moment, and its vihiation \vould be 
characterized by pauses or dead points at the end of the down 
and up strokes which would be fatal to it as a flying organ. 



Fig. 30 show's the kite-hke action of the wing during the down and 
up strokes, how the angles made by the wing with the honzon {a, h) 
vary at every stage of these stiokes, and liow the wing evades the 
superimposed air during the up stroke, and seizes the uctlKr air 
during the down stroke In tin-s figure the spaces hotwecu tlie double 
dotted litu s (( i b) represent the (lown strokes, the single dotted line 
{h, 1) represeufmg the up stroke The kite-hkc surfaces and angles 
made by the wmg wuth the honzon b) during the down strokes 
aic indicated dt c d e / g, j h I m , — those made during the up strokes 
being indicated at g h i. As tlic down and up strokes run into each 
other, and the conv(‘x surface of tlie wmg is always directed upwards 
and the concave surface downwarrls, it follows that the upper surface 
of the wmg cvatlcs m a great measure tho upjicr air, while the under 
surface seizes the nether air. It is easy to understand from this 
figure how the wing always flying forwards furnislK'S a pcisistcnt 
buoyancy. 

The elastic properties of the wing are absolutely essential, when 
the mechanism and movements of the pinion are taken into 
account. A rigid wing can never be an effective flying instru- 
ment. 

The kitcdlke surfaces referred to in natural flight are those 
upon which the constructors of flying machines very properly 
ground their hopes of ultimate success. These surfaces may be 
conferred on artificial wings, aeroplanes, aerial screws or similar 
structures ; and these structures, if we may judge from what 
we find in nature, should be of moderate size and elastic. The power 
of the flying organs will be increased if they are driven at a com- 
paratively high speed, and particularly if they are made to 
reverse and reciprocate, as m this case they will practically 
create the currents upon which they are destined to rise and 
advance. The angles made by the kite-like surfaces with the 
horizon should vary according to circumstances. They should 
be small when the speed is high, and vice versa. This, as stated, 
is true of natural wings. It should also be true of artificial wings 
and their analogues. 

Artificial Flight , — We are now in a position to enter upon a 
consideration of artificial wings and wing movements, and; of 
artificial flight and flying machines. 

We begin with artificial wings. The first properly authenti- 
cated account of an artificial wing was given by G. A. Borelli 
in 1670. This author, distinguished alike as a physiologist, 
mathematician and mechanician, describes and figures a bird 
with artificial wings, each of which consists of a rigid rod in front 
and flexible feathers behind. The wings are represented as striking 
vertically downwards, as the annexed duplicate of Borelli’s figure 
shows (fig. 3j). 

Borelli was of opinion that flight resulted from the application 
of an inclined plane, which beats the air, and which has a wedge 
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action. He, 5 n fact, endeavours to prove that a bird wedges 
itself forward upon the air by the perpendicular vibration of its 
wings, the wings during their action forming a wedge, the base of 

which (c b e) is directed to- 
C wards the head of the bird, 

the apex (af) being directed 
towards the tail {d). In the 
iQ6th proposition of his work 
(De moiii animalium, Leiden, 
1685) he states that — 

“If the expanded wings of a 
bird suspended in the air shall 
strike tlii) undisturbed air be- 
neath it with a motion perpen- 
dicular to the honeon, the Turd 
pjQ will Hy with a ttunsverse motion 

Borclli’s bird ’^uth aitificial wings. ^ 

re, Antcnor margin of the light It, he adds, the 

wmg,<,onMstinKOlaii-(idio.l. of the binl he expanded, 

on, Posteiini mnigm of the right under surfaces of the 

w’ln", consisting ol flexible be struck by the air 

fe ithers < 7 s'( perpendicularlv to the 

he, Anterior;' and such a force as 

/, Postciioi maigiiis of the left prevent the bird gliding 

wing same as the right. dowiiwaids {1 c with tynd- 

d, Tail ot the bird. ^^icv to ghde downwards) from 

YQ,dh, veitical direction of the it will be urged m a 

down stroke of the wing. horizontal direction 

' The same aigumcnt is re- 

stated in diflercnt words as under — “ It the air under the wings be 
struck by the flexible portions of the wings {flahclla, literally fly 
flaps 01 small fans) with a motion jieipendicul.ir to the honzoii, the 
sails {vda) and flexible portions of the wings {flabclla) will yield m 
an upward diKction and loim a wedge, the point of which is 
directi'd towards tlie tail Whether, therefore, the air stilkes the 
wings from below, or the wings stiike the air liom above, the result 
IS the same, -the posteiior or flexibU* margins of the wings vield 
in an itpuuvd ciiiettwn, and m so doing urge the bud 111 a hori- 
zontal diicctwn. “ 

There are three points in Borelirs argument to which it is 
necessary to draw attention : (i) the direction of the down 
stroke : it is stated to be vet It rally doiomvards ; (2) the construc- 
tion of the anterior margin of the wing ; it is stated to consist 
of a rij^td rod ; (3) the function delegated to the posterior margin 
of the wing : it is said to yield in an upward dtreitton during the 
down stioke. 

Witli regard to the first point. It is incorrect to say the wing 
strikes vertically dowmwards, for, as already explained, the body 
of a flying bird is a body in motion ; but as a body in motion 
tends to fall downwards and forwards, the wing must strike 
downwards and forwards in order effectually to prevent its fall. 
Moreover, in point of fact, all natural wings, and all artificial 
wings constructed on the natural type, invariably strike down- 
wards and forwards. 

With regard to the second point, viz. the supposed rigidity 
of the anterior margin of the wing, it is only necessary to examine 
the anterior margins of natural wings to be convinced that they 
arc in every case flexible and elastic. Similar remarks apply to 
properly constructed artificial wings. If the anterior margins of 
natural and artificial wings were rigid^ it would be impossible 
to make tliem vibrate smoothly and continuously. ^ This is a 
matter of experiment. If a rigid rod, or a wir^ with a rigid 
anterior margin, be made to vibrate, the vibration is characterized 
by an unequal jerky motion, at the end of the down and up 
strokes, which contrasts strangely with the smooth, steady 
fanning movement peculiar to natural wings. 

As to the third point, viz. the upward bending of the posterior 
margin of the wing during the down stroke, it is necessary to 
remark that the statement is true if it means a slight upward 
bending, but that it is untrue if it means an extensive upward 
bending. 

Borelli does not state the amount of upward bendmg, but one 
of his followers, E. J. Marey, maintains that during the down 
stroke the wing yields until its under surface makes a backward 
angle with the horizon of 45®. Marey further states that durmg 
the up stroke the wing yields to a corresponding extent in an 
opposite direction — the posterior margin of the wing, according 
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to him, passing through an angle of 90®, plus or minus according 
to circumstances, every time the wing rises and falls. 

That the posterior margin of the wing yields to a slight extent 
during both the down and up strokes will readily be admitted, 
alike Dccausc of the very delicate and highly elastic properties 
of the posterior margins of the wing, and because of the com- 
paratively great force employed in its propulsion ; but that it 
does not yield to the extent stated by Marey is a matter of 
absolute certainty. This admits of direct proof. If any one 
watches the horizontal or upward flight of a large bird he will 
observe that the posterior or flexible margin of the wing never 
rises during the down stroke to a perceptible extent, so that the 
under surface of the wing, as a w'hole, never looks backwards. 
On the contrary, he will pcrcen e that the under surface of the 
wing (during the dowai stroke) invariably looks forwards and 
forms a true kite wath the horizon, the angles made by the kite 
varying at every part of the down stroke, as shown more 
particularly ixtcdefg, i j hi m of fig. 30. 

The authors who have adopted Borelli's plan of artificial w’ing, 
and who have endorsed his mechanical views of the wing's action 
most fully, are J. Chabner, H. E. G. Strauss-Diirckheim and 
Marey. Borclli's aitificial wing, it will be remembered, consists 
of a rigid rod in front and a flexible sail behind. It is also made 
to strike vertically downwards. According to Chabner, the wdng 
has only one period of activity. He believes that if the wdng be 
suddenly lowered by the depressor muscles, it is ele\ ated solely 
by the reaction of the air. There is one unansw'erable objection 
to this theory : the birds and hat>, and some if not all the iiisects, 
ha\e distinct elevator muscles, and can elevate their wings at 
pleasure when not living and w'hcn, consequently, the reaction 
of the air is not clicked. Strauss-Durckheim agrees with Borclli 
both as to the natural and the artificial W'ing. He is of opinion 
that the insect abstracts from the air by means of the inclined 
plane a component force (composant) which it emplov s to support 
and direct itself. In his thcologv of nature he describes a sche- 
matic wing as consisting of a rigid ribbing in front, and a flexible 
sail behind. A membrane so constructed will, according to him, 
be fit for flight. It w'lll suffice if such a sail elevates and lowers 
Itself successively. It will of its own accord dispose itself as an 
inclined pla^ie, and receiving obliquely the reaction of the air, 
it transfers into tractile force a part of the vertical impulsion it 
has received. These two parts of the w ing, moreov er, are equally 
indispen.sable to each other. 

Matey repeats Borelli and Durckheim with very trifling 
modifications, so late as i86q. He describes two artificial wings, 
the one composed of a rigid rod and sail — the rod representing 
the stiff anterior margin of the wing j the sail, which is made of 
paper bordered with cardboard, the flexible posterior margin. 
The other wing consists of a rigid nervure in front and behind of 
thin parchment which supports fine rods of steel. He states that 
if the wing only elevates and depresses itself, “ the resistance of 
the air is sufficient to produce all the other movements. In 
effect (according to Marey) the wing of an insect has not the power 
of equal resistance in every part. On the anterior margin the 
extended ncrvmres make it rigid, while behind it is fine and 
flexible. During the vigorous depression of the wing, the nerv ure 
has the powder of remaining rigid, whereas the flexible portion, 
being pushed in an upward direction on account of the resistance 
it experiences from the air, assumes an oblique position which 
causes the upper surface of the wing to look forwards.” The 
reverse of this, in Marey’s opinion, takes place during the eleva- 
tion of the wing — the resistance of the air from above causing 
the upper surface of the wing to look backwards. . . . “ At first,” 
he says, ‘‘ the plane of the w ing is parallel with the body of the 
animal. It lowers itself — the front part of the wing strongly 
resists, the sail wffiich follo^^ s it being flexible yields. Carried by 
the ribbing (the anterior margin of the wing) which low^ers itself, 
the sail or posterior margin of the wing being raised meanwhile 
by the air, which sets it straight again, the sail will take an inter- 
mediate position and incline itself about 45° plus or minus accord- 
ing to circumstances. , . . The wing continues its motfements 
of depression inclined to the horizon but the impulse ot the air, 
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which continues its effect, and naturally acts upon the surface 
which it strikes, has the power of resolving itself into two forces, 
a \ crtical and a horizontal force ; the first suffices to raise the 
animal, the second to move it along.” ^ Marey, it will be 
observed, reproduces Borelli’s artificial wing, and even his text, 
at a distance of nearly two centuries. 

The artificial wing recommended by Pettigrew is a more exact 
imitation of nature than either of the foregoing. It is of a more 
or less triangular form, thick at the root and anterior margin, 
and thin at the tip and posterior margin. No part of it is rigid. 
It is, on the contrary, highly elastic and flexible throughout. 
It is furnished with springs at its root to contribute to its con- 
tinued play, and is applied to the air by a direct piston action 
in such a way that it descends in a downward and forward 
direction during the down stroke, and ascends in an upward and 
forward direction during the up stroke. It elevates and propels 
both when it rises and falls. It, moreover, twists and untwists 
during its action and describes figure-of-8 and waved tracks in 
space, precisely as the natural wing does. The twisting is most 
marked at the tip and posterior margin, particularly that half of 
the posterior margin next the tip. The wing when in action may 
be divided into two portions by a line running diagonally between 
the tip of the wing anteriorly and the root of the wing posteriorly. 
The tip and posterior parts of the wing are more active than the 
root and anterior parts, from the fact that the tip and posterior 
parts (the wing is an eccentric) always travel through greater 
spaces, in a given time, than the root and anterior parts. 



Fig 32 — Elastic Spiral Wing, which twists and untwists during 
its action, to form a mobile helix or screw. This wing is made to 
vibrate by a direct piston action, and by a slight adjustment can be 
propelled vertically, horizontally or at any degree of obliquity. 
a b, Anterior margin of wmg, to assists in elevatmg the 

which the neurae or nbs wing. 

are affixed. ti, Inferior clastic band, which 

c d, Posterior margin of wmg antagonizes m. The alter- 

crossing anterior one nate stretching of the 

Xy Ball-and-socket joint at root superior and mfenor elastic 

of wing, the wmg being bands contributes to the 

attached to the side of the continuous play of the wing, 

cylinder by the socket. by preventing dead points 

ty Cylinder. at the end of the down and 

r r, Piston, with cross heads up strokes. The wmg is 

(tVy w) and piston head (5). free to move m a vertical 

0 Oy Stuffing boxes. and honzontal direction 

Cy fy Driving chains. and at any degree of 

m, Superior elastic band, which obliquity. 

The wing is so constructed that the posterior margin yields 
freely in a downward direction during the up stroke, while it 
yields comparatively little in an upward direction during the 
down stroke ; and this is a distinguishing feature, as the wing 
is thus made to fold and elude the air more or less completely 
during the up stroke, whereas it is made to expand and seize 
the air with avidity during the down stroke. The oblique line 
referred to as running diagonally across the wing virtually divides 
the wing into an active and a passive part, the former elevating 
and propelling, the latter sustaining. 

It is not possible to determine with exactitude the precise 
function discharged by each part of the wing, but experiment 
tends to show that the tip of the wing elevates, the posterior 
margin propels, and the root sustains. 

The wing — and this is important — is driven by a direct piston 

^ E J.,>Iarey, Revi4$ des cours scienttfiqttes d/f la France et de 
VHrang^ (1869). 


action with an irregular hammer-like movement, the pinion 
having communicated to it a smart click at the beginning of 
every down stroke — the up stroke being more uYiiform. The 
following is the arrangement (fig. 32). If the artificial wing here 
represented (fig. 32) be compared with the natural wing as 
depicted at fig. 33, it will be seen that there is nothing in the one 
which is not virtually reproduced in the other. In addition to 
the foregoing, Pettigrew recommended a double elastic wing to 
be applied to the air like a steam-hammer, by being fixed to the 



Fig. 33 shows the Spiral Elastic Wings of the Gull. Each 
wing forms a mobile helix or screw. 
a by Anterior margin of left wmg. Xy Root of right wing with ball- 
c dy Posterior margin of ditto and-socket joint. 

d gy Primary or rowing feathers /, Elbow joint. 

of left wmg. m, Wrist joint. 

g ay Secondary feathers ditto, w, a, Hand and finger joints, 

head of the piston. This wing, like the single wing described, 
twists and untwists as it rises and falls, and possesses all the 
characteristics of the natural wing (fig. 34). 

He also recommends an elastic aerial screw consisting of two 
blades, which taper and become thinner towards the tips and 



Fig. 34 — Double Elastic Wmg driven by direct piston action. 
During the up stroke of the piston the wing is very decidedly convex 
on its upper surface (abed, A : its under surface (e f g h, A A') 
being deeply concave and inclined obliquely upwards and forwards. 
It thus evades, to a considerable extent, the air during the up stroke. 
During the down stroke of the piston the wing is flattened out in every 
direction, and its extremities twisted m such a manner as to form 
two screws, as seen at a' b' c' d\ /' g' /i', B, B'. The active area of 
the wmg IS by this arrangement considerably diminished during 
the up stroke, and considerably augmented during the down stroke ; 
the wmg seizing the air with greater avidity during the down than 
during the up stroke, t, A, elastic band to regulate the expansion 
of the wmg ; f, piston ; m, piston head ; cylinder. 

posterior margins. When the screw is made to rotate, tbe blades, 
because of their elasticity, assume a great variety of angles, the 
angles being least where the speed of the blades is greatest and 
vice versa. The pitch of the blades is thus regulated by the 
speed attained (fig. 35). 

The peculiarity of Pettigrew’s wings and screws consists in 
their elasticity, their twisting action, and their great comparative 
length and narrowness. They offer little resistance to the air 
when they are at rest, and when in motion the speed with which 
they are driven is such as to ensure that the comparatively 
large spaces through which they travel shall practically be 
converted into solid bases of support. 

After Pettigrew enunciated his views (1867) as to the screw 
configuration and elastic properties of natural wings, and more 
especially after his introduction of spiral, elastic artificial wings, 
and elastic screws, a great revolution took place in the construc- 
tion of flying models. Elastic aeroplanes were advocated by 



T). S. Brown/ cUibtic aerial screws by J. Armour/ and elastic 
aeroplanes, wings and screws by Alphonse Penaud.-*^ 

Penaud’s experiments are alike interesting and instructive. 
He constructed models to fly by three different methods — 
(a) bv means of screws acting vertically upwards ; (b) by aero- 
planes propelled horizontally by screws ; and (c) by wings which 



Fiti. Elastic Aerial Screw with twasted blades resembling 


wings {abed 

Xt End of di iving shaft 

Wy Sockets in which the roots 
of the blades ot the screw d 
rotate, the degiee ot rota- 
tion being limited by steel 
sjirmgs {Zy s) 

n by e f, ta})ei ing elastic rods forin- 


^ / g h) 

ing anterior or thick 
maigins of blades of screw. 
Cyhgy l^osterior or thin elastic 
maigins ot blades of screw. 
The aitow's w, e, />, r 
indicate the diiection of 
travel. 


ffapped m an upward and downward direction. An account of 
his helicopt^rc or screw model appealed in the Aeronaut for 
January 1872, but before giving a description of it, it may be well 
to state very briefly what is known regarding the history of the 
screw as applied to the air. 

The first suggestion on this subject was given by A. J. P. 
Paucton in 1768. This author, in his treatise on the Theorie 
de la vt<: d' Archtmede, describes a machine provided with two 
screws which he calls a “ ptcrophores.” In 1796 Sir George 



Cayley gave a practical illustration of the efficacy of the screw 
as applied to the air by constructing a small machine, consisting 
of two screws made of quill feathers, a representation of which 
wc annex (fig 36). Sir George writes as under : - 


“ a and 6, tig 36, aic two corks, into each of which arc inscr 
four wang feathcis from any bud, so as to lie slightly inclined 1 
the sails of a wandmill, but in opjiosite directions in each set 
round shaft is lixed in the cork a, which ends in a sharp ])Oint 
the upper jiait of the coik b is fixed a whalebone bow-, having a sn 
pivot hole m its cc'utre to recene the jioint ol the sliatt The* bov 
then to Ih‘ struiu^ e(|uall\ on each side to the uppei portion ot 
shaft, and the httk mat lime is completed Wind uj) the stung 
turning the flyers ilillerent ways, so that the spiing of the bow n 
unwind them with tlimr anterior edges ascentling ; tluii ]>! ice 1 
cork with tlu‘ bow attached to it upon a table, and with .i Inu^er 
the upper tork ])ress strong enough to prevent tlu siimg from i 
wimbng, and, taking it awa> suddinly, the instrument will rise to 
ceiling ’’ 

Cayley's screws wTre peculiar, inasmuch as they were sup 
imposed and rotated in opposite directions. He estimated tl 
it the area of the screws was increased to 200 sq. ft , t 
moved by a man, they would ele\iite him. His interest 
experiment is described at length, .ind the ajiparatus figu 
in Nirohons 1809, p. 172. 

Other experimenters, such as J. Degim in i8ib and Otti 
Sarti in 1823, followed ('a\lcy at moderate intervals, constriK t 
living models on the vertical screw pnne iple In 1842 \V 
Phillips succeeded, it is stated, in elevating a steam model 
the aid of re\a)lving fans, which according to his account fl 
across two fields after having attained a great altitude ; and 
1859 H. Bright took out a patent for a machine to be sustaii 
by vertical screws. In 18^3 the subject of aviation by verti 
scrcw\s received a fresh imy^ulse from the experiments of Gust; 
de Ponton d’Arnec'ourt, G. de la Landelle, and A. Nadar, v 
exhibited models driven by clock-w'ork springs, which ascenc 
with graduated weights a distance of from 10 to 12 ft Tli 
models were so fragile that they usually broke in coming in cont 
with the ground in their descent. Their flight, moreover, ^ 
unsatibfactory^ from the fact that it only lasted a few second 



Fig. 37 — De la Landollc’.s Flying-machine w, u, o, p , q^fy 
Scnwvs arranged on \ertical axes to act veitically upwards 
v'tulical axes aie surmounted bv' two ])aiachutt‘s, and the body ol 
machine is furnished with an engine, ])iopell(T, ruddeis and an e\ 
si\e aeroplane 


“ As it may be an amusement to some of your readers to see a 
machine rise m the air by mechanical means, I will conclude my 
present communication b\ describing an instrument ot this kind, 
which any one can construct at the expense ot ten iniuules’ labour. 

^ “ The Aero-bi-plane, or First Steps to Flight," Ninth Annual 
Report of the Aeronautu nl Society of (treat Britain y 1874 

“ “ Kesistance to F.illmg Planes on a Path of Translation, " Ninth 
Annual Report of the Aeronautical Society of (iieat Bntaniy 1874 
The Aeronaut for Januat) 1872 and Fcbiu.ii> 1875 


Stimulated by the success of his spring models, Poi 
d’Amecourt had a small steam model constructed. This mo 
which was showm at the exhibition of the Aeronautical Soc 
of Great Britain at the ('rystal Palace in 1868, consisted of 
superposed screws propelled by an engine, the steam for w] 
w'as generated (for lightness) m an aluminium boiler, 
steam model proved a failure, inasmuch as it only lifted a t 
of its own weight. Fig 37 embodies de la Eamlclle’s ideas. 
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All the models referred to (Cayley's excepted Were' provided 
with rigid screws. In 1S72 rertaud discarded the rigid screws 
in favour of elastic ones, as Pettigrew had done some ) ears before. 

Penaud also substituted india-rubber under torsion for the 
whalebone and clock springs of the smaller models, and the stearh 
of the larger ones, ttis hclicoptere or scrcw-model is remarkable 
for Its lightness, simplicity and power. The accompanying 
sketch >vill serve to illustrate its conJ>truction (fig. 38). It con- 





Fib, 38. — HeHcopt^re or Screw-Model, by P6naud, 


sists of two superpose^d elastic screws {a a. h h), the upper of which 
(a a) IS fixed m a vertical frame (r) , which is pivoted in the central 
part {d) of the under screw'. From the centre of the under 
screw an a.xle provided with a hook (c), which performs the part 
of a crank, projects in an upward direction. Between the hook 
or crank (c) and the centre of the upper screw {a a), the india- 
rubber in a st.ite of torsion (/) extends By fixing the low'cr 
screw and turning the upper one a sufficient number of times 
the requisite degree of torsion and power is obtained The 
apparatus w'hen liberated flies into the air sometimes to a height 
of 50 ft , and gyrates in large circles for a period \ arymg from 
15 to 30 seconds. 

P6naud next directed his attention to the construction of a 
model, to be propelled by a screw and sustained by an clastic 
aeroplane extending horizontally. Sir George Cayley proposed 
such a machine in 1810, and \V. S. Henson constructed and 
patented a similar machine in 1842. Several inventors succeeded 
in making models fly by the aid of aeroplanes and screws, as, 
eg, J. Stringfellow in 1847,2 and F. du Temple in 1S57. These 
models flew in a haphazard sort of a way, it being found exceed- 
ingly difficult to confer on them the necessary degree of stability 
fore and aft and laterally. Penaud succeeded in overcoming 
the difficulty in question by the invention of what he designated 
an automatic rudder. This consisted of a small elastic aeroplane 
placed aft or behind the principal aeroplane which is also elastic. 
The two elastic aeroplanes extended horizontally and made a 
slight upward angle with the horizon, the angle made by the 
smaller aeroplane (the rudder) being slightly in excess of that 
made by the larger. The motive power was india-rubber in the 
condition of torsion ; the propeller, a screw. The reader will 
understand the arrangement by a reference to the accompanying 
drawing (fig. 39). 

ModcK on the aeroplane screw type may be propelled by two 
screw's, one fore and one aft, rotating in opposite directions ; 
and in the event of' oilly one screw being employed it tnay be 
placed in front of or behind the aeroplane. 

When such a model is w'ound up and let go it descends about 
"j ft., after which, having acquired initial velocity, it rises and 
3 ies in a forward direction at a height of from 8 to 10 ft. from 

^ Cayley's screwjL as explained, were made of featliers, and con- 
sequently clastic '^As, howf\rr, no allusion is made in his writings 
to the superior advantages possessed by elastic over rigid screws, it is 
to be presumed ^that feathers W'crc cm])lo\cd simply for convenience 
and lightness. Pettigrew, there is reason to believe, was the first to 
advocate the employment of elastic screws for aerial purposes. 

^ Stringfellow constructed a second modd, which is described and 
figured further on (fig. 44). 

V' 


the‘^ro>i!ii^d f6r a distolnce of from 120 to 130 ft. It flies thfe 
distance m frofn 10 to ii seebfids. Us mean speed being something 
like 12 ft. per Second Fro'fn experiments made with this model, 
Pdiaud calculates that one hof'^e - pbwer W6uTd elevate and 
support 85 It). 

D. .S. Bro^vn also wrote (1874) in support of elastic acro- 
biplanes. His experiments proved that two elastic acrOpknes 
united^ by a central shaft or shafts, and separated by a wide 



Fro. 39-' Afropldhc Model with Automatic Rudder 


a «, Elastic aeroplane. torsion, attached to hook 

b Automatic ruddci. oi ctnnk at / By holding 

c Cy Aenai screw centred at /. the aeroplnnc (a a) and 

dj Frame supporting aeioplane, turning tin* sciew the 

rudder and screw. necessary power is obtained 

Cy India-iubber, m a state of by loisioii (Penaud) 

interval, always produce increased stability. The production 
of flight by the Vertical flapping of wihgs is in some respects 
the most <lifficuU, hut iihiij tilso has been attempted and achieved. 
Penaud and A. H. de 'V'illdneuVe each constructed winged 
models. Mafcy was not so fortdnate. He endeavoured to 
construct an artificial insect on th(' plan advocated by Borelli, 
Strauss-Dur( kheiin and C'habner, but signally failed, liis insect 
never having been able to lilt more than a third of its own 
weight 

De Villeneuvc and Penaud construe ted their winged models 
on different types, the former selecting the bat, the latter the bird. 


h' 



FiG/^o^’ftnaud's Artificial Flying Bird. 
ab c dy a* b' r' d' Elastic wings, torsion, which provides the 

winch twist and untwist mdtive power, by causing 

when made to vibiate. thi* ciank situated between 

a by a' b\ Anterior margins of the vertical wing supports 

wings. (^) to rotate , as the ciank 

c dy c' d'y I’ostenor margins of revolves the wings are made 

wings. to vibrate bv means of two 

Cy c'y Inner portions of win^s ?:ods whicli extend between 

attached to cchlral shaft of the crank Und the roots of 

model by ek^c bands kt-e. the wings 

fy India-rubber m a state df of artificial bird. 

De Villeneuve made the wings of his artificial bat conical in 
shape and comparatively rigid. He controlled the movements 
of the wings, and made them strike downwards and forwards 
in imitation of natural wings. His model possessed great power 
of rising. It elevated itself from the ground with case, and flew 
in a horizontal direction for a distance of 24 ft., and at a velocity 
of 20 m an hour. Penaud’s model differed from de Villeneuve’s 
in being provided with clastic wings, the posterior margins 
of which in addition to being elastic were free to move round the 
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anterior maigins as round axes (sec fig. 24) India-riihlHr 
Springs were made to extend between the inner posterior parts 
of the wings and tlie frame, corresj)onding to the backiione of 
the bird 

A vertical mo\Tment ha\ ing been communicated by means 
of india-rubber in a state of torsion to the roots of the wings, 
the wings tlu'mselves, in viitue of thf*ir elasticity, and because 
of the resistance experienced from the air, twisted and untwisted 
and formed reciprocating screws, precisely analogous to those 
originally desciibccl nind figured by Pettigrew in 1867. Penaud's 
arrangement is shown in fig. 40. 

If the left wnng of Penaud’s model {a h, r d of fig. 40) be com- 
pared with the wing of the bat (fig. 18), or with I^cttigrew's 
artificial wing (fig. 32), the identity of prino4)le and application 
is at once iij^parent. 

Jn Penaud’s aitificial bird the equilibrium is secured by the 
addition of a tail. I'he model cannot raise itself from the ground, 
but on being liberated from the band it descends 2 ft. or so, when, 
having acquired initial velocity, it files horizontally for a distance 
of 50 or more feet, and rises as it flies from 7 to y ft. The following 
are the measurements of the model in quest4on : —length of wing 
from tip to tip, 32 in. ; weight of w ing, tail, frapie, india-rubber, 
&c., 73 grammes (al)out 2J ounces). (J B P) 

Flying Machines. - Henson’s hymg machine, designed in 
1843, w^as the earliest attempt at aviation on a gieat scale. 
Henson was one of the first to combine aerial screws with exten- 
sive supporting structures occupying a nearly horizontal position. 
The accompany mg, illustration explains the combination (fig. 41). 



Fig. 41. — Henson's Aerostat* 


** The chief feature of the invention was the very great expanse 
of its sustaining planes, whicli wcio larger m pioportion to the weight 
it had to c.Liry th.m those of many birds 4 he niachinc advanced 
with its fiont edge a little raised, the etttx:t ot which was to pre^^ent 
its under surlacc to tlie air over which it passed, the icststancc of 
which, acting upon it like a stiong wind on the sails of. a. windmill, 
prevented the dc si t nt of the in.ic lime and its buukn The sust,iining 
of the whole, thcieloic, depended upon th(‘ sp(*ed at which it travelled 
through the an, and the angle at wliicli its undjsr surtace impinged 
on the air m its Iroiil. . . . The marlnne, fully jnepaivd foi flight, 
wns started trom the top of an mcliued plane, in (Jescendiiig whicli, it 
.attained a velocity necessaiy to sustain it m its fuithei piogress 
That velocity would be gratlually destroyed by- the ic distance of t|ie 
air to tlie foiwaid flight; it was, tfurclorc, the office of tlie steaipi- 
engme and the vanes it actuals d simply to repair tlie loss of velocity ; 
it was made, thendore, only -of the power .ind weight neees'-ary 
that small effect" The editor of Newton’s Jomnal of Arts avd 
Siteiu,i.s spvaks ot it thus — “ The appaiatus consists of a cai con- 
taining the goods, passengeis, engines, fuel, A'C , to which a rect- 
angular flame, made of wood or bam boo cane, and covered with canvas 
or oilcil silk, IS attached This Ir.nne extends on citlicr side of the c^ir 
m aiwtndar-mHnner to the ontstrete'hed wings of a l>inl , Init wUh tfnis 
ehfference, tliat the' frame is munovabJf. 'BejHnel, the wings aie two 
vertical fan win < Is, fuinish. d with oblique van<'S, wdntli are intended 
to propel the ap])Ar.itus thiougli the air. The ralnbow^Ilke circuJar 
wheels are the pmpellers, answeimg to the wheels of a steam-boat, 
and acting upon the air after tho manner of a windmill Tliescwhcols 
receive motions from liands and piiilevs fiom a steam or other engine 
contained in the c.ir To an axis at the stem of the car e triangular 
frame is attarhed, resembling the tail of a bird, which is also covered 
with canvas ot oilr(l silk This mav be expanded or contracted at 
pleasure, and is moved u]i and dowui for the purpose of cau.smg the 
maclune to .iscend or dt see n«l Beneath the tail is a rudder for direct- 
ing the course of tlie machine to tlie right or to the left ; and to 
facilitate the steering a sail is stretched between tw’o masts which nse 
from the car. Tlie amount of canvas or oiled silk necessary for buoy- 
ing up the machine is stated to be equal to one square foot for each 
half pound of weight." 


F. H. Wenham, thinking to improve upon Henson, invented 
in 1866 what he designated his aeroplanes.^ These were thin, 
light, lung, narrow structures, arranged above each other m 
tiers like so many shelves, 4 hey were tud together at a slight 
upward angle, and combined strength and lightness. The idea 
was to obtain great sustaining area m comparatively small space 
with comparative ease of control. It w'as hoped that when the 
aeroplanes w'crc wedged forward in the air by vertical screws, 
or by the body to be flowm, each aeroplane would rest or float 
upon a stratum of undisturbed air, and that practically the 
aeroplanes would give the same support as if spread out horizon- 
tally. The accompanying figures illustrate Wenham’s views 
(fips. 42 and 43) 

Stringfellow^ who w'as originally associated with Henson, 
and built a successful flying model in 1847, made a second model 



Fig 42 — Wcnha4n’s systom of AeropiUnes designed to carry a man* 


rt, Thin plankh, tapcimg at each 
end, and attached to a 
triangle. 

Similar plank for supporting 
the aeronaut 

( , r, Thm bands of iron with truss 
planks a, a, and 
dy V cr tical rods. Between 


these aro stretched five 
bands of hollaiui 15 in broad 
and 16 ft long, tin* total 
length of the web being 
80 ft This apparatus, 
when caught by a gust of 
wuid, actually lifted the 
aeronaut* 


in 1868, in which Wenham'^ aeroplanes were combined wnth 
aerial screws. This model was on view at the exhibition of the 
Aeronautical SuWQty of Great Brit^^iil^ld at the Crystal Palace, 



F 10. 43 —A system, 

a, ay Mam iG ft long , 
by by Panels, with base board for 
aeronaut attaclicd to mam 
spar. 

e, Cy Thm Ijc-lianil of steel with 
struts starting froui main 
spar. This forn)s a sUoi\g c, 
light fiamewoik fur the 


plana^d by 

;4croplanes, consisting of six 
w'ohs of thm hollcind 15 in, 
broad The aeroplanes are 
kept m jiarallel plane by 
vertical dm»sions of hpllaud 
2, ft. ,WJdc. 

c'y Wing propellers driven by 

the feel. 


London, in 1868. It was remarkably compact, elegant and 
light, and obtained the £100 prize of the exhibition for its engme, 
which was the lightest and most powerful so far constructed. 
The illustration below (fig. 44), drawn from a photograph, gives a 



very good Uea of the arrangement— a, c representing the 
su|.)ei imposed aeroplanes, d the tail, e, f the screw propellers^ 
4'he superimposed aeroplanes (a, by c) m tius machine contained 
a sus-tainmg area of 28 sq. ft., in addition to the tail {d). Its engme 
represented a third of a horse powci, and the weight ol the 
whole (engine, boiler, water, fuel, superimposed aeroplanes and 
* " On Aenal Locomotion," Aero^a^tiud ^oexety's Report for 1867. 
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propellers) was under 12 lb. Its sustaining area, if that of the 
tail {d) be included, was something like 36 sq. ft., t.e. 3 sq. ft. for 
every pound. The model was forced by its propellers along a 
wire at a great speed, but so far as an observer could determine, 
failed to lift itself, notwithsStanding its extreme lightness and 
the comparatively very great power employed. Stringfellow, 
however, stated that it occasionally left the wire and was sus- 
tained by Its aeroplanes alone. 

The aerial steamer of Thomas Moy (fig. 45), designed in 1874, 
consisted of a light, powerful, skeleton frame resting on three 
wheels ; a very effective light engine constructed on a new 
principle, which dispensed with the old-fashioned, cumbrous 
boiler ; two long, narrow, horizontal aeroplanes ; and two 
comparatively very large aerial screws. The idea was to get 
up the initial velocity by a preliminary run on the ground. This 
accomplished it was hoped that the weight of the machine 
would gradually be thrown upon the aeroplanes in the same way 
that the weight of certain birds — the eagle, ^.g. — is thrown upon 



Fig. 45 — Moy's Aerial Steamer. 


the wings after a few hops and leaps. Once in the air the aero- 
planes, it was believed, would become effective in proportion to 
the speed attained. The machine, however, did not realize 
the high expectations formed of it, and like all its predecessors 
it was doomed to failure. 

Two of the most famous of the next attempts to solve the 
problem of artificial flight, by means of aeroplanes, were those 
of Prof. S. P. Langley and Sir Hiram S. Maxim, who began 
their aerial experiments about the same time (1889-1890). By 
1893-1894 both had embodied their views in models and large 
flying machines. 

Langley, who occupied the position of secretary to the 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, U.S.A., made many small 
flying models and one large one. These he designated aero- 
dromes.” They were all constructed on a common principle, 
and were provided with extensive flying surfaces in the shape of 
rigid aeroplanes inclined at an upward angle to the horizon, and 
more or less fixed on the plan advocated by Henson. The 
cardinal idea was to force the aeroplanes (slightly elevated at 
their anterior margins) forwards, kite-fashion, by means of power- 
ful vertical screw propellers driven at high speed — the greater 
the horizontal speed provided by the propellers, the greater, by 
implication, the lifting capacity of the aerodrome. The bodies, 
frames and aeroplanes of the aerodromes were strengthened 
by vertical and other supports, to which were attached aluminium 
wires to ensure absolute rigidity so far as that was possible 
Langley aimed at great lightness of construction, and in this he 
succeeded to a remarkable extent. His aeroplanes were variously 
shaped, and were, as a rule, concavo-convex, the convex surface 
being directed upwards. He employed a competent staff of 
highly trained mechanics at the Smithsonian Institution, and 
great secrecy was observed as to his operations. He flew his 
smallest models in the great lecture room of the National Museum, 
and his larger ones on the Potomac river about 40 m. below 
Washington. 

While T^angley conducted his preliminary experiments in 
1889, he did not construct and test his steam-driven flying 


models until 1893. These were made largely of steel and 
aluminium, and one of them m 1896 made the longest flight 
then recorded for a flying machine, namely, fully half a mile 
on the Potomac river. The largest aerodrc^mc, intended to carry 
passengers and to be available for war purposes, was built to 
the order and at the expense of the American government, 
which granted a sum of fifty thousand dollars for its construction. 

Langley’s machine shown in hg. 40 w^as a working model, not 
intended to carry passengers. In configuiation the body-portion 



Fig, 46. — Langley’s Flying Machine, a, Large aeroplane ; 
h, Small aeroplane ; r, Propelling screws. 


closely resembled a mackerel. The backbone was a light but very 
rigid tube of aluminium steel, 1 5 ft in length, and a little more than 
2 m m diameter The engines were located m the portion of the 
framework corresponding to the head of the fish , they weighed 
60 oz and developed one horse-power There were four boilers made 
of thin hammered copper and weighing a little more than 7 lb each , 
these occupied the middle portion of the fish. The fuel used was 
refined gasoline, and the c-xtreme end of the tail of the fish was 
utilized for a storage tank with a capacity of one quart There were 
twin screw propellers, which could be adjusted to different angles m 
practice, to provide for steering, and made 1700 revolutions a minute. 
The wings, or aeroplanes, four m number, consisted of light frames 
of tubular aluminium steel covered with china silk The pair in front 
were 42 in wide and 40 ft from tip to tip They could be adjusted at 
different angles The machine required to be dropped from a height, 
or a prehminary foiward impetus had to be given to it, before it could 
be started Fixity of all tiie parts was secured by a tubular mast 
extending upwards and downwards through about the middle of the 
craft, and from its extremities lan stays of aluminium wire to the tips 
of the aeroplanes and the end of the tubular backbone. By this 
trussing arrangement the whole structure was rendered exceedingly 
stiff 

In the larger aerodrome (fig. 47) the aeroplanes were concavo- 
convex, narrow, greatly elongated and square at their free extremities, 



Fig. 47. — Langley's Aerodrome in flight. 


the two propellers, which were comparatively very large, being placed 
amidships, so to speak At the first trial of this machine, on tlic 7II1 
of October 1903, just as it left the launching track it was jerked 
violently down at the front (being caught, as subsequently appeared, 
by the falling ways), and under the full power of its engine was pulled 
into the water, carrying with it its engineer When the aerodrome 
rose to the surface, it was found that while the front sustaining 
surfaces had been broken by their impact with the water, yet the rear 
ones were comparatively uninjured. At the second and last attempt, 
on the 8th of December IQ03, another disaster, again due to the 
launching wavs, occurred as the machine was leaving the track. This 
time the back part of the machine, m some way still unexplained, 
was caught bv a portion of the launching car, which caused the rear 
sustaining surface to break, leaving the rear entirely without support, 
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and it came down almost vertically into the water. Darkness had 
come before the engineer, who had been m extreme danger, could aid 
in tlie recovery of the aerodrome The boat and machine had drifted 
apart, and one of the tugs m its zeal to render assistance had fastened 
a rope to the frame of the machine m the reverse position from what 
it should have been attached, and had broken the frame entirely in 
two Owing to lack of funds further trials were abandoned (see 
Annual Re port of the Smithsonian Institution^ 1904, p 122) 

Sir Hiram S. Maxim, like I.angley, cmjiloyed a staff of highly 
skilled workmen. His machine (hg. 48) consisted of a platform, on 
which stood a large water-tube boiler, a number of concavo-convex 
aeroplanes ai ranged m tiers like shelves, each maUmg a slight upward 
angle with the horizon, two very large vertical sciews placed aft and 
propelled by steam engines, tanks for the storage ot water, naphtha, 
tVe The boiler was especially notewoi thy. The water was contained 
in about 2000 bent copper tubes, only f m m external diametei, 
heated by over 7000 gas )ets arranged in rows. The fuel was naphtha 
or gasoline Sti am could be got up in the shoi ( space of half a minute 
The steam -generating appliances, which weighed only 1000 tt> m 
all, were placed m the front of the machine. The motive power was 



Fig 48. — Sir II ISIaxim’s Flying Machine, 


provided by a pair of two-cylinder, compound engines, poised about 
8 ft from the ground, and about 6 ft apait Each of them was in- 
dependently governed, and furnished together ^6^ horse-power in 
actual effect, an amount which, considering that their total weight 
was only 600 It), gave the extraordinaiy efficiency of ovci i horse- 
power for eve ry 2 lb weight The high and the low pressuic cylinders 
Were 5 and 8 m m diaim ter respectively, and the stroke was 12 m. 
Will n going at ftill spei d th(*se ( n' lius conferu d 425 revolutions per 
minute on the two gigantic propellers that drove the machine along 
'riu-se w'cre m appearance like two-bladed marine propellers except 
that they w'ere squat e instead of rounded at the ends, and were broad 
and thin They were built fiom overlapjung strips of Ameiican pine, 
planed smooth and covered witli glued canvas They weighed 
135 lb each, the length of each blade being close upon 9 ft and the 
width at the ends 5} It The pitch was ib ft They were carefully 
stayeel by steel wires to then shafts, or the first revolution w’ould have 
snapped them off shoit The mafenal of which the framew'ork was 
built was Ihm steel tubing, exceedingly light All the wures and tics 
wen* of the best steel, eMpable of standing a stiaiil of leso tons to the 
square inch Tlic body of the mac lime was oblong in sliape, with the 
foie-pait cut away like a wMti’r-cluite boat, and a long counter at the 
stern ov^er which tin* pioncllcrs revolved It had canvas stictched all 
over it High overhead, like a gigantic awning, was the slightly 
concavo-conv ex mam aeroplane, tilted towaids the front at an 
impeiceptiblc angle, and stretched taut. Its aiea was 1400 sq ft, 
increased by side wnngs to 2700 sq It There were also side ai loplancs 
arranged m ticis, and l.irgi* aeroplanes m front, which wH*re piv'otcd 
and served lor v^ertic.il steering The machine was strengthened m 
every direction by ve-rtical and other supports and securely wired 
togiilier at all points. It was luiuished with tour strong flanged 
wlicils and ran along a liglit broad-g.iuge (q ft) railway tiack, 
1800 ft in th(‘ hope that when tlic speed reached a certain 

point it would le'avc the lails, but itwMs prevented from rising more 
than an iiu h 01 so by tour amis, or outriggers, furnished with wheels, 
winch projected fiom its sides and ran under an inverted wooden 
iippei or safety track outside tlie railway tiack pi ope r. ] 

At a tiial carru'd out m 1894 at Jioxlev, Kent, only the main aero- i 
plane, the foie and alt rudfli'rs, and the top and bottom side planes i 
were m jiosition Aftei e vet y thing had been got m n'admess, carelul 
observers wcic stationed along the track, and the machine veas con- 
nected to a dynamometer The engines were then staited and the 
pump sot so as to deliv’cr ovci ^000 lb of water jier hour into tlie boiler 
The gas was then carefully turned on until the pressuu amounted 
to 310 lb per sq m , and the ilyn.imometer showed a thrust of more 
than 2100 lb A small safety-valve placed in the ste.im pipe had 
been adjusted so as to blow off slightly at 310 lb and with a strong 
blast at 320 lb. The signal being given to l<‘t go, the machine darted 
forward at a ternlic pace, and the safety-valve cea.sed to blow More 
gas was instantly tuineil on, and before the machine had advanced 
300 ft., the steam had mounted to 320 Ih per sq in , and the safety- 
valve was blowing off a steady blast When the machine had 
travelled only a few hundred feet, all four of the small outrigger 
wheels were fully engaged, which showed that the machine was 
lifting at least 8000 lb. The speed rapidly increased until when the 


machine had run about 900 ft one of the rear axletrees, which were 
of 2 m. steel tubing, doubled up and set the rear end of the machine 
comjiletcly free When the machine Iiad travelled about 1000 ft , 
the left-hand forward wheel became disengaged from the safety 
tra.ck, and shortly after this the right-hand wheel broke the upper 
track — 3 m. by 9 m Georgia pine -and plank became entangled 
m the framework of the machine Steam h.id already been shut off, 
and the machine coming to rest fell directly to the ground, all four 
of its wheels sinking deeply into the turf without leaving other 
marks. Before making this run the wheels vshich viere to engage the 
upper track were painted, and the paint left by thi m on the upper 
track indicated the exact point where the maclimc lifted The area 
ot the aeroplanes w'as very nearly 4000 sq ft and the total lifting 
effect was fully to , 000 tti The planes therefore lifted 2*5 lb per 
sq ft , and 5 lb for each pound thrust Nearly half of the power of 
the engines was lost in the screw slip This showed that the diameter 
of the screws was not great enough , it should have been at least 22 ft. 

In 1897 M. C. Ader, who had already tested, with indifferent 
results, two full-sized flying machines, built a third apparatus 
with funds furnished by the French government. This repro- 
duced the structure of a bird with almost servile imitation, save 
that traction was obtained by two screw-propellers. The steam 
engine weighed about 7 lb per horse-power, hut the eejuilibrium 
of the apparatus was defective. 

J.[irgeiy with the view of studying the problem of maintaining 
equilibrium, several experimenters, including Otto Lilienthal, 
Percy Pilcher and Octave Chanute, cultivated gliding flight 
by means of aeroplanes capable of sustaining a man. They 
depended mainly on the utilization of natural air currents, trust- 
ing for stability and balance to movements in their own bodies, 
or in portions of their machines which they could control. They 
threw themselves from natural or artificial elevations, or, facing 
the wind, they ran or were dragged forwards against it until 
they got under way and the wind caught hold of their aeroplanes. 
To Lilienthal in Germany belongs the double credit of demon- 
strating the superiority of arched over flat surfaces, and of 
reducing gliding flight to regular practice. He made over 2000 
glides safely, using gravity as his motive power, with concave, 
hathko wings, in some cases with superposed surfaces (fig. 49). 



Fi'- 49 — Lilieiithal’s C.lidmg Machine. 


It was with a machine of the latter t\pe that he was upset by 
a sudden gust of wind and killed in i8i)6. Pilcher in England 
improved somewhat on LilicnthaTs apparatus, but used the same 
general method of restoring the balance, when endangered, by 
shifting the w'eight of the operator’s body. He too made sever^ 
hundred glides m safi'ty, but finally was throwm over by a gust 
of wind and killed in 1899. Chanute in America confined his 
endeavours to the produi'tion of automatic stability, and made 
the surfaces movable instead of the man He used several 
different forms of apparatus, int hiding one with five superposed 
pairs of wings and a tail (fig. 50) and another with two continuous 
aeroplanes, one above the other (fig. 51). He made ov^er 1000 
glides without accident. 

Similar exp>eriments were meanwhile conducted by Wilbur 
and Orvulle Wright of Dayton, Ohio, in whose hands the glider 
developed into a successful flying machine. These investigators 
began their work in 1900, and at an early stage introduced two 
characteristic features — a horizontal rudder in front for steering 
in the vertical plane, and the flexing or bending of the ends of 
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FLIGHT AND FLYING 


the ifiaiti supporting aetoplanos as a means of maintaining the 
structure in prbper balance. Their machines to begin with were 
merely gliders, the operator lying upon them in a horizontal 
position, but in^ 1903 a petrol motor was added, and a flight 
la^tin^ 5n seconds v^as performed. In 1^05 they made forty-five 
flight«^, irt the longest of which they remained in the air for half 



an hour and covered a distance of 244 m. The utmost secrecy, 
however, was maintained concerning their ejtperiments, and in 
consequence their aohievements were regarded at the time witli 
doubt anfd suspicion, and it was hardly realized that their suc- 
cess Would reach the point later achieved. 

Thatiks, however, to the efforts of automobile engineers, great 
improvements’ were now being effected in the petrol engine, and, 
althoug^h the certainty and trustworthiness of its action still 
left something to be desired, it provided the designers of flying 
machines with what they had long been looking for^-^a motor 



Fig. 51. — Chanute's Biplane Gliding M'achinc. 


very powerful in proportion to its weight. LairgHy in’ cohiequehcc 
of thfe progress, and partly no doubt owing to the stimulus 
given by the activity of buildets of dirigible balloons, the con- 
struction of motor-driven aeroplanes be^n to attract a number 
Of workers, especially m France. In 1906 A, Santos Dumont, 
after a number of successful experlmerttfe with dirigible cigar- 
shaped' gas balloons, completed an aeroplane flying machine. 
It consisted of the' following parts *— (a) A system of aeroplanes 
arranged like the capital letter T at a certain upward angle to 
the horizon and l^'-mg a general resemblance to box kites ; 


(b) a pair of very lip^ht propellers driven at a' high speed ; and 
{c) an exceedingly li^ht and powerful petrol engine. The driver 
occupied a position in the centre of the airaiigcment, which is 
shown in fig. 52^ The machine was furnished with two wheels 
and vertical supports which depended from the anterior parts 
of the aeroplanes and supported it when it touched the ground 



Fig 52 — Santos Dumont’is Flying Machine. 


on either side. With this apparatus he traversed on tiie 12th 
of November 1906 a distance of 220 metres in 21 seconds. 

About a year later Henry Farman made several short flights 
on a machine of the biplane type, consisting of two main suj)- 
porting surfaces one above the other, with a box-shaped vertical 
rudder behind and two small balancing aeroplanes in front 
The engine was an eight-cylinder Antoinette petrol motor, 
developing 49 horse-power at 1100 revolutions a minute, and 
driving diicctly a single metal screw propeller. On the 27 th of 
Octo]'>er i<)o6 he flew a distance of nearly half a mile at Issy-les- 
Mohneaux, and on the 13th of January 1908 he made a circular 
flight of one kilometre, thereby winning the Deutsch- Archdeacon 
piize of £2000. In March he romamed in the air for 3J minutes, 
covering a distance of i } m. ; but m the following month a rival, 
Leoii Delagrange, using a machine of the same type and ('on- 
structed by the same makers, Messrs Voisin, surpassed thi.s 
performance by flying nearly 2J m, in 6^ minutes. In July 
Failtian remained in the air for oVtT 20 minutes ; on the 6th of 
September Delagrange increased tlie time to nearly 30 minutes, 
and on the 29th of the same month Farman again came in front 
with a flight lasting 42 minutes and extending over nearly 24^ m. 

But the best results were obtained by the Wright brothers-— 
OHdlle Wright in America and Wilbur Wright in France. On 
the 9th of September 1908 the former, at Fort Myers, Virginia, 
made three notable flights ; in the first he remained in the air 
57 i minutes and in the second t hour 3 minutes, while in the third 
he took with him a passenger and covered nearly 4 m. in 6 minutes. 
IJiree days later ho made a flight of 45 m. in i hour i4-;|- minutes, 
hat on the* 17th he had an accident, explained as being due to one 
of His propellers coming into contact with a !^tay, by which his 
rnachinc was WtCclrcd, he himself seriously injured, and Lieu- 
tenaiit Selfridge, who was with him, killed. Four days afterwards 
Wilbur Wriglit at Le Mans m F ranee beat all previous records 
with a flight lasting 1 hour 31 minutes 25 J seconds, in which he 
covered about 56 m. ; and subsequently, ort the 1 ith of October, 
he made a flight of l hour 9 minutes accompanied by a passenger. 
On the 31st of December he succeeded in remaining in the air 
for 2 hour*( 20 minutes 23 seconds. 

Williur Wright’s machine (fig. 53), that used by his brother 
being essentially the same, consisted of two slightly arched 
supporting surfaces, each 12 J metres long, arranged parallel 
one above the other at a distance of metres apart. As they 
were each about 2 metres wide their total area was about 50 sq. 
metres. About 3 metres in front of them was arranged a pair 
of smaller horizontal aeroplanes, shaped like a long narrow 
ellipse, which formed the rudder that effected changes of eleva- 
tion, the driver beirlg able by means of a lever to incline them up 
or down according as he desired to ascend or descend. The rudder 
for lateral steering was placed about 3J metres behind the main 
surfaces and was formed of two vertical pivoted aeroplanes. 
The lever by which they were turned was connected with the 
device by which the ends of the main aeroplanes could be flexed 
simultaneously though in opposite directions ; i.e. if the ends of 
the aeroplanes on one side were bent downwards, those on the 
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other were bent upwards. By the aid' of this arrangement the 
natural cant of the machine when making a turn could be 
checked, if it became excessive. The four-cylinder petrol engme 
was placed on the lower aeroplane a little to the right of the 
central line, being countorlxilanced by the driver (and passenger 



Fig. 53. — Wright Flying Machine ; diagrammatic sketch, 

A, B, Main supporting surfaces, F, Vertical rucjder, 

C, D, Aeroplanes of hot^onfal ru4,d^?r G, Mptor, 
with.fvced seipilunai; fiu E. H, Screws, 

if one was carried), who sat a li^tlp to the left qf the same line. 
Making about 1200 rev, oluf 10ns minute, it developed about 24 
horse-power, and w.as connected by qhain gearing to two wooden 
propellers, 2J metre's in diameter and 3J metres apart, the 
speed of which was about 450 rqvolvitipns a minute. The whole 
machine, with aeronaut, weighed about 1100 lb, the weight of 
Ljie motor being reputed to be 200 lb, 

A feature of the year 1900 was the success obtained with 
monoplanes having only a single supporting surface, and it was 
on a machine of this type that the Frenchman Blcriot or July 
25th dew across the English Channel from Calais to Dover m 
31 minutes. Hubert Latham all but performed the same feat on 
an Antoinette monoplane. The year saw considerable increases 
in the periods for which aviators were ahje to remain in the air, 
and Roger Sommer’s flight of nearly 2.^ hours on August 7th 
was surpassed by Henry Farnian on November 3rd, when he 
covered a distance estimated at 137^ m. m 4 hr. 17 min. 53 see. 
In both these cases biplanes were employed. Successful aviation 
meelmgs were held, among other places, at Reims, Juvisy, 
Doncaster and Blackpool ; and at Blackpool a d‘U*ing flight was 
made in a, wind of 40 m. an hour by Latham. This aviator also 
proved the possibility of flying at considerable altitudes by 
attaining on December ist a height of over 1500 ft., but this 
record was far surpassed in the following Januarv' by L. Paulhan, 
who on a biplane rose to a height of 1383 yds. at Los Angeles. 
In the course of the year three aviators wttc killed — Lef^vbre 
and Ferbcr in September and Fernandez m December ; and 
four men perished in September by the destruction of the French 
airship R('‘pul')lique,” the gas bag of which was ripped ojien by 
a broken propeller. In January 1910 Delagrangc was killed 
by the fracture of one of the wings of a monoplane on which 
he was flying. On April 27th-28th, 1910, Paulhan successfully 
flew froDi London to Manchester, with only one stop, within 
24 hours, for the Daily Mail's £10,000 prize. 

The progress made by all these experiments at avi.alion 
had naturally created widespread interest, both as a matter of 
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sport and also as indicating a nev.' departure in the possibilities ol 
machines of war. And in 1909 the BnUsh government appointed 
a scientific committee, with Lord Rayleigh as thairman, as a con- 
sultative body for furthering the devekjpment of the science in 
England. 

'I’he table below gives some details, approximately correct, 
of the principal experiments made witli fly mg machines up to 
1908. 

RFFKRFNrrs — Some of the books mentioned under \fuoxautics 
conttiin details ot flying maclunes ; see W. L. Mocdcbcck, A Pocket^ 
book of Aeronauiii^i^, trans by \V. Mansergh Varley (London, 1907); 
Sir Hiram S. Max^m, Arti final and Natural Flight (London, 190S); 
F. W. Lanchcstcr, Aerodynamics and Aerodonctics (London, 1907 and 
1008) : C C. Turner, Aerial aviqatwn of To-day (London, 1909); 
also two papers on '' Aerial Navigation " read by Colonel O. (.). 
FuUertpn before the Royal UniUd S<rvice Institution m 189^ and 
1906 , papers read by Major B F. S. Badea-Pow’elJ apd E S Bruce 
before the Society of Arts, London, m \pril 1907 and December 1908 
respectively ; Cantor Lectures by F W Lanchester (Society of 
Arts, iqoq) ; and the Proceedings of the .\erDiiautical Society 
(fomidud 1805), <Scc. 

FLINCK, GOVERT (161 5-1660), Dutch painter, born at Clev'es 
in 1615, was apprenticed by his father to a silk mercer, but 
having secretly acquired a passion for drawing, w^as sent to 
Leuwarden, where he boarded in the house of Lambert Jacobszon, 
a Mennonite, belter known as an itinerant preacher than as a 
painter. Here Flinck was joined by Jacob Backer, and the 
companionship of a youth determined like himself to be an artist 
only confirmed his passion for painting. Amongst the neighbours 
of Jacobszon at Leuwarden were the sons and relations of 
Rombert Ulenburg, whose daughter Sa.ske marrie<l Rembrandt 
in 1634. Other members of the same family In^ed at Amsterdam, 
cultivating the arts either professionally or as amateurs. The 
pupils of Lambert probably gained some knowledge ofRembrondt 
by intercourse with the Ulenburgs. rortainly J. von Sandrart, 
w'ho visited Holland in 16^7, found Fhnck acknowledged as 
one of Rembrandt’s In^t piijiilir, and living habitually in the house 
of the dealer Hendrik Vlenburg at AmRtordam, For many years 
Flinck laboured on the lines of Rernl^irajKlt, following thatmaster^s 
style in afl the works which he executed between* 1636 and 1648 ; 
then he fell' into peculiar mannerisms by imitating’ the swelling 
forms and grand action of Rubens’s creations. Finally be sailed 
with unfortunate complnconcy into tlie Dcxid Sea of official 
and diplomatic painting. Flinck's relations wuth Cleves became 
in time very important. He was introdboed to theeourtof the 
Great Elector, Frederick Wilham of Brandenbung,. who married 
fn 1646 Louisa of Orange. Ih? obtained the patconaga of John 
Maurice of Orange, who was mode stadtholder of Cleves in 1649. 
In 1652 a citizen of Am^erdam, Hinck married in 1^56 an heiress^ 
daughter of Ver Koeven, a director of the Dutdi East India 
Company. He was already well known evea then in the patrician 
circles owr which the burgomasters De Grauef and the Edievin 
presided ; he was on terms of intimacy with the poet Vondel 
and tiie treasurer Uitenhogaard. Ih his house, adorned w'ith 
antique casts, costumes, and a noble collection of prints, he often 
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received the stadtholder John Maurice, whose portrait is still 
preserved in the work of the learned Barleius. 

The earliest of Flmck’s authentic pieces is a likeness of a lady, 
dated 1636, in the gallery of Brunswick. His first subject picture 
is the Blessing of Jacob,” in the Amsterdam museum (1638). 
Both are thoroughly Rembrandtesque in effect as well as in 
vigour of touch and warmth of flesh tints. The four “ civic 
guards ” of 1642, and “ the twelve musketeers ” with their 
president in an arm-chair (1648), in the town-hall at Amsterdam, 
are fine specimens of composed portrait groups. But the best 
of Flinck^s productions in this style is the peace of Munster in 
the museum of Amsterdam, a canvas with 19 life-size figures full 
of animation in the faces, “ radiant with Rembrandtesque 
colour,” and admirably distributed. Flinck here painted his 
own likeness to the left in a doorway. The mannered period of 
Flinck is amply illustrated in the ” Marcus Curius eating Turnips 
before the Samnite Envoys,” and “ Solomon receiving Wisdom,” 
in the palace on the Dam at Amsterdam. Here it i-s that Flinck 
shows most defects, being faulty in arrangement, gaudy in tint, 
flat and shallow m execution, and partial to whitened flesh that 
looks as if it had been smeared with violet powder and rouge. 
The chronology of Flinck's works, so far as they are seen in 
public galleries, comprises, in addition to the foregoing, the 

Grey Beard ” of 1639 at Dresden, the “ Girl ” of 1641 at the 
Louvre, a portrait group of a male and female (1646) at Rotter- 
dam, a lady (1651) at Berlin. In November 1659 the burgo- 
master of Amsterdam contracted with Flinck for 12 canvases to 
represent four heroic figures of David and Samson and Marcus 
Curius and Horatius Codes, and scenes from the wars of the 
Batavians and Romans. Flinck was unable to finish more than 
the sketches. In the same year he received a flattering acknow- 
ledgment from the town council of Cloves on the completion of a 
picture of Solomon which was a counterpart of the composition 
at Amsterdam. This and other pictures and portraits, such as 
the likenesses of Frederick W’llliam of Brandenburg and John 
Mauriceof Nassau, and the allegory of ^‘Louisaof Orange attended 
by Victory and Fame ” and other figures at the cradle of the 
first-born son of the elector, have disappeared. Of several 
pictures which were painted for the Great Elector, none are 
preserved except the ” Expulsion of Hagar ” in the Berlin 
museum. Flinck died at Amsterdam on the 22nd of February 
1660. 

FLINDERS, MATTHEW (1774-1814), English navigator, 
explorer, and man of science, was born at Donington, near 
Boston, in Lincolnshire, on the i6th of March 1774. Matthew 
was at first designed to follow his father’s profession of surgeon, 
but his enthusiasm in favour of a life of adventure impelled him 
to enter the royal navy, which he did on the 23rd of October 
1789. After a voyage to the Friendly Islands and West Indies, 
and after serving in the “ Bellerophon ” during Lord Howe’s 
“glorious first of June ” (1794) off Ushant, Flinders went out 
in 1795 as midshipman in the “ Reliance ” to New South Wales. 
For the next few^ years he devoted himself to the task of accurately 
laying down the outline and bearings of the Australian coast, 
and he did his work so thoroughly that he left comparatively 
little for his successors to do. With his friend George Bass, the 
wurgeon of the “ Reliance,” in the year of his arrival he explored 
George’s river ; and, after a voyage to Norfolk Island, again in 
March 1796 the two friends in the same boat, the “ Tom Thumb,” 
only 8 ft. long, and with only a boy to help them, explored a 
stretch of coast to the south of Port Jackson. After a voyage 
to the Cape of Good Hope, when he was promoted to a lieutenancy. 
Flinders was encraged during February 1798 in a survey of the 
Fiirneaux Islands, lying to the north of Tasmania, His delight 
was great when, in September of the same year, he was com- 
missioned along with Bass, who had already explored the sea 
between Tasmania and the south coast to some extent and 
inferred that it was a strait, to proceed in the sloop “ Norfolk ” 
(25 tons) to prove conclusively that Van Diemen’s Land was an 
island by circumnavigating it. In the same sloop, in the summer 
of next year, Flinders made an exploration to the north of Port 
Jackson, the object being mainly to survey Glasshouse Bay 


I (Moreton Bay) and Hervey’s Bay. Returning to England he 
i was appointed to the command of an expedition for the thorough 
exploration of the coasts of Terra Australis, as the southern 
continent was still called, though Flinders is said to have been 
the first to suggest for it the name Australia. On the i8th of 
July 1801 the sloop ” Investigator ” (334 tons), in which the 
expedition sailed, left Spithead, Flinders being furnished with 
instructions and with a passport from the French government 
to all their officials in the Eastern seas. Among the scientific 
staff was Robert Brown, one of the most eminent English 
botanists ; and among the midshipmen was Flinders’s relative, 
John Franklin, of Arctic fame. Cape Leeuwin, on the soiith- 
w'est coast of Australia, was reached on November 6, and King 
George’s sound on the gth of December. Flinders sailed round 
the Great Bight, examining the islands and indentations on the 
east side, noting the nature of the country, the people, products, 
&c., and paying special attention to the subject of the variation 
of the compass. Spenser and St Vincent Gulfs were discovered 
and explored. On the 8th of April 1802, shortly after leaving 
Kangaroo Islands, at the mouth of St Vincent Gulf, Flinders 
fell in with the French exploring ship, “ Le Geographe,” under 
Captain Nuolas Baiidin, in the bay now known as Encounter 
Bay. In the narrative of the French expedition published in 
1807 (when Flinders was a prisoner in the Mauritius) by M. 
Peron, the naturalist to the expedition, much of the land west 
of the point of meeting was claimed as having been discovered 
by Baudin, and French names were extensively substituted for 
the English ones given by Flinders. It was only in 1814, when 
Flinders published his own narrative, that the real state of the 
case was fully exposed. Flinders continued his examination 
of the coast along Bass’s Strait, carefully surveying Port Phillip. 
Port Jackson was reached on the 9th of May 1802. 

After staying at Port Jackson for about a couple of months. 
Flinders set out again on the 22nd of July to complete his 
circumnavigation of Australia. The Great Barrier Reef was 
examined with the greatest care in several places. The north- 
cast entrance of the Gulf of Carpentaria was reached early in 
November ; and the next three months were spent in an examina- 
tion of the shores of the gulf, and of the islands that skirt them. 
An inspection of the “ Investigator ” showed that she was in so 
leaky a condition that only with the greatest precaution could 
the voyage be completed in her. Flinders completed the survey 
of the Gulf of Carpentaria, and after touching at the island of 
Timor, the “ Investigator ” sailed round the west and south of 
Australia, and Port Jackson was reached on the 9th of June 
1803. Much suffering was endured by nearly all the members 
of the expedition : a considerable proportion of the men suc- 
cumbed to disease, and their leader was so reduced by scurvy 
that his health was greatly impaired. 

blinders determined to proceed home in II.M.S. “ Porpoise ” 
as a passenger, submit the results of his work to the Admirnlty, 
and obtain, if possible, another \es&cl to complete his exploration 
of the Australian coast. The “ Poi poise ” left Port Jackson on 
the Toth of August, accompanied by the H E.I.C.’s ship ” bridge- 
water ” (750 tons) and the “ C'ato ” (450 tons) of London. On the 
night of the 17th the ” Porpoise ” and ” Cato ” suddenly struck 
on a coral reef and were rapidly reduced to wrecks, d'he offu ers 
and men encamped on a small sandbank near, 3 or 4 ft. above 
high-water, a considerable quantity of provisions, with many 
of the papers and charts, having been saved from the wrecks. 
The reef was in about 22° it' S and 155° E., and about 800 m. 
from Port Jackson. Flinders returned to Port Jackson in a 
six-oared cutter in order to obtain a vessel to rescue the party. 
The reef was again reached on the 8th of October, and all the 
officers and men having been satisfactorily disposed of, Flinders 
on the nth left for Jones Strait in an unsound schooner of 29 
tons, the “ Cumberland,” with ten companions, and a valuable 
collection of papers, charts, geological specimens, &c. On the 
15th of December he put in at Mauritius, when he discovered 
that France and England were at war. The passport he possessed 
from the French government was for the “ Investigator ” ; 
still, though he was now on board another ship, his mission was. 
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essentially the same, and the work he was on was simply a con- 
tinuation of that commenced in the unfortunate vessel. Never- 
theless, on her arrival at Port Louis the “ Cumberland was 
seized by order of the governor-general de Caen. Flinders’s 
papers were taken possession of, and he found himself virtually 
a prisoner. We need not dwell on the sad details of this un- 
justifiable captivity, which lasted to June i8io. Put there can 
be no doubt that the hardships and inactivity Flinders was com- 
pelled to endure for upwards of six years told seriously on his 
health, and brought his life to a premature end. He reached 
England in October i8io, after an absence of upwards of nine 
years. The official red-tapeism of the day barred all promotion 
to the unfortunate explorer, who set himself to prepare an 
account of his explorations, though unfortunately an important 
part of his record had been retained by de Caen. The results of 
his labours were published in two large quarto volumes, entitled 
A Voyage io Terra Ausirahsy with a folio volume of maps. The 
very day (July lo, 1814) on which his work was published 
Flinders died, at the early age of forty. The great work is a 
model of its kind, containing as it does not only a narrative of 
his own and of previous voyages, but masterly statements of 
the scientific results, especially wuth regard to magnetism, 
meteorology, hydrography and navigation. Flinders paid great 
attention to the errors of the compass, especially to those caused 
by the presence of iron in ships. He is understood to have been 
the first to discover the source of such errors (which had scarcely 
been noticed before), and after investigating the laws of the 
vaiiations, he suggested counter-attractions, an imention for 
which Professor Parlow got much credit many years afterwards. 
Numerous experiments on ships’ magnetism were conducted at 
Portsmouth by Flinders, by order of the admiralty, in 1812. 
Besides the Voyage, Flinders wrote Observations on the Coast 
of Van Diemen's Land, Bass\ Strait, &c., and two papers 
in the Phil. 2 'rans . — one on the Magnetic Needle” (1805), 
and the other, “ Observations on the Marine Barometer ” 
(1806). (J.S. K) 

FLINSBERG, a village and watering-place of Germany, in 
the Prussian province of Silesia, on the Queis, at the foot of the 
Iscrkamm, 1450 ft. above the sea, 5 m. W. of Fnedel'ierg, the 
terminus station of the railway from Greiffenberg. Pop. (1900) 
1957. It contains an Evangelical and a Roman Catholic church, 
and has some manufactures of wooden wares. Flinsberg is 
c elebrated for its chalybeate waters, specific in cases of feminine 
disorders, and used both for bathing and drinking. It is also 
a climatic health resort of some reputation, and the visitors 
number about 8500 annually. 

See Adcim, Dad Flinsberg als khmatischer Kurort (Gorlitz, 1891). 

FLINT, AUSTIN (1812-1886), American physician, was born 
at Petersham, Massachusetts, on the 20th of October 1812, 
and graduated at the medical department of Harvard University 
in 1833. From 1847 to 1852 he was professor of the theory and 
practice of medicine in Buffalo Medical College, of which he was 
one of the founders, and from 1852 to 1856 he filled the same 
chair in the university of Louisville. From 1861 to 1886 he was 
professor of the principles and practice of medicine and clinical 
medicine in Bellevue Hospital Medical College, New York. He 
wrote many text-books on medical subjects, among these being 
Diseases of the Heart (1859-1870) ; Principles and Practice of 
Medicine (1866); Clinical Medicine and Physical 

Exploration of the Lungs by means of Auscultation and Percussion 
(1882). He died in New York on the 13th of March 1886. 

His son, Austin Flint, junr., who was born at Northampton, 
Massachusetts, on the 28th of March 1836, after studying at 
Harvard and at the university of Louisville, graduated at the 
Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, in 1857. He then became 
professor of physiology at the university of Buffalo (1858) and 
subsequently at other centres, his longest connexion being with 
the Long Island College hospital (1862-1898). He was better 
known as a teacher and writer on physiology than as a practi- 
tioner, and his Text-hook of Human Physiology (1876) was 
for many years a standard book in American medical colleges. 
He £.1 0 tpublished an extensive Physiology of Man (5 vols., 1866- 
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1874), Chemical Examination of the Urine in Disease (1870), 
Effects of Severe and Protracted Muscular Exercise (1871), Source 
of Muscular Pmver (1878), and Handbook of Physiology (1905). 
In 1896 he became a consulting physician to the New York State 
Hospital for the Insane. 

FLINT, ROBERT (1838- ), Scottish divine and philosopher, 

w'as born near Dumfries and educated at the university of 
Glasgow. After a few years of pastoral service, first in Aberdeen 
and then at Kilconquhar, Fife, he was appointed professor of 
moral philosophy and political economy at St Andrews in 1864. 
P'rom 1876 to 1903 he was professor of divinity at Edinburgh. 
He contributed a number of articles to the 9th edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britanmca. His chief w'orks arc Christ's Kingdom 
upon Earth (Sermons, 18O5) ; Philosophy of History in Europe 
(1874; partly rewritten with reference to PTance and Switzerland, 
189).); Theism and Anti-theistic Thrones (2 vols., being the 
Baird Lectures for 1876--1877 ; often reprinted); Socialism 
(1894') ; Sermons and Addresses (1899) , Agnosticism (1903). 

FLINT, TIMOTHY (1780-1840), American clergyman and 
writer, was born in Reading, Massachusetts, on the 1 ith of July 
1780. He graduated at Harv’ard in 1800, and in 1802 settled as 
a ('ongrcgalional minister in Lunenburg, Mass., where he pursued 
scientific studies with interest; and his labours in his chemical 
laboratory seemed so strange to the people of that retired region, 
that some persons supposed and asserted that he was engaged in 
counterfeiting. This, together with political differences, led to 
disagrcTable complications, which resulted in his resigning his 
charge (1814) and becoming a missionary (1815) in the valley of 
the Mississippi. He was also for a short period a teacher and a 
farmer. His observations on the manners and character of the 
settlers of the Ohio and Mississippi valleys were recorded in a 
picturesque work called Readlections of the Last Ten Years passed 
in the Valley of the Mississippi (1S26; reprinted in England 
and translated into Ficnch), the first account of the western 
states winch brought to light the real life and character of the 
people. The success which this work met with, together with the 
failing health of the writer, led him to relinquish his more active 
labours for literary pursuits, and, besides editing the Western 
Rannv in Cincinnati from 1825 to 1828 and Knickerbocker's 
Magazine\'SQ\y York) in 1833, he published a number of books, 
including Fiaiuis Berrian, or the Mexican Patriot {1S26), l»is best 
novel ; A Condensed Geography and History of the Western States j 
or the Mississippi Valley (2 vols., 1828) ; Arthur Clennmg (1828), 
a novel ; and Indian Wars in the (1833). His style is vivici, 
plain and forcible, and his matter interesting ; and his works on 
the western states arc of great value. He died in Salem, Mass., 
on the 16th of August 1840. 

FLINT, a city and the county-seat of Genesee county, Michigan, 
U.S.A., on Flint river, 68 m. (by rail) N.W. of Detroit. Pcip, 
(1890) 9*803; (1900) 13,103, of wdiom 2165 were foreign-born; 
( 1910, census) 38, 550. It is served by the Grand Trunk 
and the Fere Marquette railways, and by an electric line, the 
Detroit United railway, connecting with Detroit. The city has a 
fine court-house (1904), a federal building (1908), a city hall 
(1908) and a public library. The Michigan school for the deaf, 
established in 1854, and the Oak Grove hospital (private) for the 
treatment of mental and nervous diseases, are here. Flint has 
important manufacturing interests, its chief manufactures being 
automobiles, wagons, carriages — Flint is called “ the vehicle 
city,” — flour, woollen goods, iron goods, cigars, beer, and bricks 
and tiles ; and its grain trade is of considerable importance. 
In 1904 the total value of the city’s factory product was 
$6,177,170, an increase of 31*1 % over that of 1900. The settle- 
ment of the place, then called the Grand Traverse of the Flint, 
began in 1820, but Flint’s growth was very slow until 1831, 
when it was platted as a village ; it was chartered as a city in 
1855. 

FLINT, or Flintshire (sir Gallesir), a county of North Wales, 
the smallest in the country, bounded N. by the Irish Sea and the 
Dee estuar\% N.E. by the Dee, E. by Cheshire, and S.W. by 
Denbighshire. Area, 257 sq m Included in Flint is the detached 
hundred of Maelor, lying 8 m. S.E. ( ^ the main part of the county, 
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and shut in by Cheshire on the N. and N.E., by Shropshire 
oh the S., and by Denbighshire on the W. and N,\V. The Qw}’'d 
v.illcy is 'common to Tlint and Denbigh. 7 'hose of the Alyn and 
Wepre (from Ewlo6 Castle to the Dee) ate fine. The Dce^ entering 
the county near Overton, divides Maelor from Denbigh on the 
W., passes Chester and bounds most of tlie county on the N. 
The Clvvyd enters Flint near Bodfary^ and joining tlie Elwy near 
Rhuddlan, reaches the Irish Sea near Rhyl. The Alyn enters the 
county under Mod Fainmauj passes Cilccn and Mold (y WytiJ- 
gru^)f runs underground near Hesb*.\lyn (Alyii’s dr>di^-up), 
bends south to Cacrgvvrle, re-enters Denbighshire and joins the 
Dee. Llyn Tldyg (Nvillow-pool), near Whitford, is the duef lake. 

Both for tlicir influence upon the physical features and for their 
economic value the carbonifotous rocks of I'linl shire are the most 
Important From Prestatyn on tho coast a band of carboniferous 
limestone passes close by Holywell and thrOTi^h Ca.€rweii ; it forms 
tiic Halkm MouiiLun east of lialkm, u hence it continues past Mold 
to bc)ond the county boundary. Iho upper jx)rtiuu ol this senes 
is cherty in the north tlie chert is quarfiLd for use in the potteries 
of Staffordshire — but traad southward it passes into sandstones and 
pits ; above these bods come the Holywxdl shakts, j>os<;ibly the 
equivaltmt of the Pendlesidc senes of Ltincdshiie and Deibyshire, 
wliiW upon them lies the Gwespyr s*indstoue, which has been thought 
to correspond to tlie Gannister coal nieasures^if Fancashire, but may 
be a representative of the Millstone Grit Farther to the cast, tin* 
coal measures, with valuable cciais, some oil shale, and with fireclays 
and marls which are used for brick and tik-makmg, extend from 
lalaeie throiigli Iduit, Noithop, Ilawardeii and Bioughtoii to Hope 
The carboniferous rocks .iptiear again through the intervention of a 
fault, m the neighliourhood of St Asaph Silurian strata, mostly of 
Winlock age, lie below tlie carbonif(‘rous hmesteme on the wesiern 
bolder of the county. Tnassic rod beds of the Bunter fill the Clwyd 
valley and appear again on the coal measures S E of Chester. Lead 
atid vmc ores have hiam worked in the lower carboniferous rocks in 
the north of the county, and caves m the same formation, at Cair 
Gwyn and Ffynnon Beiino, have yielded the rem<iins of Pleistocene 
mammals along with palaeolithic implements. Much glacial dntt 
ohscilres the older rocks on the east and noith and m the vale of 
Clvvyd Short stretches of blown^and occur on the coast uearHhyl 
and’Talacre. 

The l.ondon & North-Western railway follows the coast-linc. 
Other railways which cross the county are the Great Western, 
and the Wrc.xham, Mold -ik Connah’s Quay, acquired by tho 
Great Central company. For pasture the vale of Clwyd is well 
known. Oats, turnips and swedes are the chief crops. Stock 
and dairy farming prospers, natrvx cattle being crossed with 
Herefords and Downs, nativ'e sheep wnth Lciccstcrs and South- 
doWns, while in the thick mining population a ready market is 
found for meat, cheese, butter, &c. The population (81,700 in 
tgoi) nearly doubled in the 19th centuiy^ and Flintshire to-day 
is one of the most densely populated counties in North Wales. 
The afea of the ancient county is 164^744 acres, and that of 
the administrative county 163,025 acres. The collieries begin at 
Llahasa, run through Whitford, Holywell, Flint, Halkin (Haley n), 
NofthOp, Buckley, Mold and Hawarden (Penarlag). At Halkin, 
lyfold, Ifolywcll, Prestatyn and Talacre lead is raised, and is 
sometimes sent to BagUlt, Flint or C^hester to be smelted. Zinc, 
fcrmetly only Worked at Dy^erth, has increased in output, and 
copper mines also exist, as at Talargoch, together with smelting 
works, oil, vitriol, potash and alkali manufactories. Potterbs 
^totlnd Duckley send their produce chiefly to Cortnah^s Quay, 
Whence a railway crosses tlie Dee to the Birkenhead (Cheshire) 
district. Iron seams are now tliin, but limestone quarries yield 
building stone, lime for burning and small stone for chemical 
Works. Fisheries are unproductive and textile manufactures 
small. 

The county returns one member to parliament. The parlia- 
mehtary borough district (returning one member), consists of 
Caerg^e, Caerwys, Flint, Holywell, Mold, Overton, St Asaph 
and Rhuddlan. In addition, there is a small part of the Chester 
mrliamentary borough There is one municipal borough, 
runt (pop. 4625). The other urban districts are : Buckley 
3780), Connah’s Quay (3369), Holywell (2652), Mold (4^63), 
{t7^t) nnd Rhyl (8^173) Flint is in the North Wales 
and Chester circuit, assizes being held at Mold. The Hint 
borough has a separate commission of the peace, but no separate 
court of quarter sessions. The ancient county, .which is in the 


dioceses of Chester, Liclifield and St Asaph, contains forty-six 
entire ecclesiastical parishes and districts, with parts of eleven 
others. 

Among sites of antiquarian or historical interest, besides the 
fri^mentory ruin of Flint Castle, tlie following may be mentioned : 
— Caerwys, near Flint, still shows traees of Roman occupation. 
Bodfary (Bodfari) was traditionally occupied by the Romans. 
Mod y gacr (bald lull of the fortress), near Northop, is a re- 
markably perfect old British post. Maes y Garmon (pierhaps 
for Meusydd Garmon^ as y, the article, has no significance before 
a proper name, and so to be translated, battlefields of Germanus). 
A mile from Mold is the reputed scene of une vntoire sans larwes, 
gagnee non par les arnicSf mats par la fai (E. H. Vollot). The 
Britons, says the legend, were threatened by the Piets and 
Saxons, at whose approach the Alleluia of that Foster (a.d. 430) 
was sung. Panic duly seized the invaders, but tlie victor, St 
Germanus, confessor and bishop of Auxerre (a,d. 380-448), had 
to return to the charge in 446. He has, under the name Garmon, 
a great titular share in British topography. At Bangor Iscoed, 
“ the great high dioii in Maelor,’’ was the monastery, destroyed 
with over 2000 monks, by /Rthelfred of NorthumlxirJand in 607, 
as (by a curious coincidence) its namesake Bangor in Ireland 
was sacked by the Danes m the 9lh century. Bcdc says (li. 2) 
that Bangor monastery was in seven sections, with three hundred 
(\vorking) monks. The supposed lines of direction of WatPs and 
Offa’s dykes were : Basmgwerk, Halkin, Hope, Alyn valley, 
Oswestry (Croes Oswallt^ “ Oswalds cross ”), for Watt’s, and 
Prestatyn, Mold, Mincin, across the Severn {llajren, or Sabrina) 
for Offa’s, Owain Gwynedd (Gwynedd or Vencdocia, is North 
Wales) defeated Henry II, at Coed Kwloe (where is a tower) 
and at Coleshill (Cynsylll), Near Pant Asa (pant is a bottom) 
is the medieval Maen Acliwynfan (achrvyn, to complain, maen, 
stone), and tumuli, menhirs (meini Ju non) and inscribed stones 
arc frequent throughout the county. There is a 14th-century 
cross in Newmarket churchyard. Caergwrlo Ciu^tle seems early 
Roman, 01 even British ; but most of the castles in the county 
dale from the early Edwards. 

Sec H. Taylor, (Londoa, 1883). 

FLINT, a municipal borough and i:he county town of the 
above ; a seaport and iGontaril^tory parliamentary borough, on 
the south of the Dee ei^tuary, 192 m. from London by tliie London 
& Nottli- Western railrway. Pop. (1901) 41265. The seat of 
great alkali manaifaetures, it imports chiefly sulphur and other 
chemicals, exportimg coal, soda,.patafch, ^coppery i&c. The county 
^aol here, tis at Ha/^rfordwest, ocempidd ani ailglle of the castle, 
was removed to Mold, and is now 'Cliester Castle (jointly with 
Cheshire). 

Flint -Castle was birilt on a \<mdy rock by tiverside by 
Edward 1 . Here met Edward I L and Piers Oaves«ton. Edward 
HI. bestowed its constafateship napon the cads of Chester, and 
here Richard II. suircndefred to Bolingbrbke. It was twice 
taken, after siege, by the pariiameOTtariansyiand 'finally dismantled 
in 1647. There remain a square court (with ortgle towers), 
round ttywer and drawbridge, -all three lentrusted to a coviistable, 
tappointed by the crown tmder the Mundcipal Corporations 
Reforms Act. Made a borough by Edward I., Flint was chartered 
by Edward III., aini by Edward tliie Black Prince, as carl of 
Chester. 

FLINT (a word common in Teutonic and Scandinavian 
languages, pcsssibly cognate with the Gr. a tile), in 

petrology, a dark grey or dark brown crypto-crystallino substance 
which has an almost vitrecras lustre, latid ’when pure appears 
structureless to the unaided eye. iln the mass it is dark and 
opaque, but thin plates ot the edges of splinters are pule yellow 
and translucent. Its liairdittess is greater than that of steel, so 
that a knife blade leaves a igrey > meftallic streak when drawn 
across its surface. Tts specific gravity is 2*6 or only a little 
less than that of crystalline qmrtz. It is brittle, and when 
hammered rcadfiy breaks up into a powder of angular grains. 
The fracture is perfectly conchoidal, so that blows Witih a hammer 
detach flakes which have convex, slightly undulating surfaces. 
At the pointof impact a bulb of percussion, which is a somewhat 
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elevated conical mat>k, h produced. This serves to distinpaish 
flints which have been fashioned by human agencies from those 
which have been split merely by the action of frost and the 
weather. The bulb is evidence of a direct blow, prol)ably 
intentionally made, and is a pqint of some imporUince to 
archaeologists investigating Palaeolithic implements. With 
skill and experience a mass of flint can be worked to any simple 
shape by well-directed strokes, and further trimming can be 
effected with pressure by a pointed stone in a direction slightly 
across the edge of the weapon. The purest flints have the 
most perfect conchoidal fracture, and prehistoric man is known 
to have quanied or mined certain bands of flint which were 
specially suitable for his purposes. 

Silica fotmq nearly the whole substance of flint; calcitc and 
dolomite may occur m it in small amounts, and analysis has also 
detected minute quantities of volatile inKredicuts, organic com- 
jxninds, &c , to which the (J«irk coloui is ascribed by some «mlhoriti(‘s 
'Jliesc arc dispdled by heat and the Hint becomes white and duller 
in lustre Mieroseopic sections show that tlint is very finely crystal- 
line and consists ot quartz or chalcedonic silica ; colloidal or amorph- 
ous silica may also be present but c.mnot foim any considcrctble pail 
of the rock Spicules ol sponges and fragments of other oigaiusms, 
sucii as mollnsts, pol^zoa, foiammifera and bracliiopods, often occur 
m flmt, and may be partly or wholly silicificd with rc tention of their 
OMgmal structure Nodules of flint when removed from the chalk 
wlucli encloses them hav’e a white dull rough surface, and evposun 

10 the weather pioduccs much the same appearance on bi ok eii flints 
At first lliey acquiie a bnghl and vciy smooth suifacc, but tins is 
s\i1)seqiiently rej)latc‘d by a dull ciust, rcs( mblmg white oi >(‘llo'\ish 
jHUCekiiu it has lieen suggested tha< this change is due to the re- 
inovs'il of the colloidal silica in solution, leaving behind liie fibres 
c,uid glams of more cryst<Ulmt' structure This prociss must bo a 
\(-iy slow one as, liom its clKuiiual composition, flmt is a mateiial 
oi gre it durabiht) Its gieal haidncss also enables it to resist 
attntiOii Hence on beaches and m iivers, such as those of the south- 
c’st of England, flmt pebbles exist in vast niimhers Their surfaces 
olten show minute descent jc or round(*d cracks which aie the edges 
of hiuall com Iioidal fiactuics nioduccd by the impact oi one pebble 

011 anotluT during storms or floods 

Flint occurs primarily as concretions, veins and tabular masses in 
llie white chalk of siich localities as the south of England (si e Chalk) 
It IS generally uodular, ami lorms rounded or lughly irregular xioassrs 
w'Uich may be severed leet in duimeter. Although the flint nodules 
oiUu Ik. m bands winch closely follow tiie boddmg, the v were not 
deposited simultfineonsly wnth the cludk ; very often the flint bands 
cut across the beds of the limestone and may traverse them at right 
anedes levidently the flint Ixas accum\dated aJcmg Assures, such as 
bctlfling pkuics, jomtb cuxd otliei cracks, ailci the chalk Ivad to bpqie 
e stent consolidated 'I'he silic<i w'as cleiived fjom the tests of 
nidiolaria and the spicular skeletons of sponges It has passed into 
solution, Altered through tho porous matrix, and has been again 
procipitafed when the (Qpridftions ,wcrc suitable Its formation is 
consequeutiy the,t*osult of ,cpxicroptmary action.” Wflere the flmls 
lii- the chalk must have been dissolv'ed aw^ay , wc have in fact a kuul 
ol metasomatic replacement in which a siliceous rock has slowly 
replaced a oalenreous one. The process has been very gradual and 
the organi'tnjB of ,tJ\o origniol clinlk often luive their outlme^ ])rcserved 
m the flmt. .may Ij^QCOme completely sahcificd, or may have 

their cavities pcyupiecl by flint with c\ ci y detail ot the mtei loi of the 
shell preserved in the outer surfac<’ of the cast Objects of this kind 
arc familiar to all collectors of fossils iji chalk districts 

1 hert IS a cciarsor and l^sg jx-rf^ctly hotnogoneou.s substance of the 
same nature and co!ini>0s»tion os flmt. It is grey, biaok oi brown, and 
commonly occurs an Jinxci^tonc (e.g the Caibomlerqus Lamcftone) in 
the same way as flint occurs in chalk 55ome cherts contain tests of 
radiolaria, and correspond fairly closely to the siliceous nidiolarian 
oozes which are gutheiing at the present day at the bottom Of some 
Ot the deepest parts of the oceans Brownish cherts arc found In the 
EngUsli Circciusand ; tliehe often contain lOinams of sponges. 

The principal uses to which flint has been put arc the fabrica- 
tion of weapons in Palaeolithic and Neolithic times. Other 
materials have been employed where flint was not available, 
e,^. obsidian, chert, chalcedony, agate and quartzite, hut to 
prehistoric man (.see Flint Implements below) flint must have 
been of great value and served many of the uses to which steel 
is put at the present day. Flint gravels are widely employed 
fn.' dressing walks and, roads, and for rough-cast work in archi- 
tecture. For road-mending flint, though very hard, is not 
regY<if'<^i with favour, as it is brittle and pulverizes readily • 
binds badly, yielding a surface which breaks up with heavy 
traffic and in bad weather ; and its fine sharp-edged chips do 
mndi damage to tires of motors and cycles. Seasoned flints 
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• from the land, ha\nng bean long exposed to tkie atmosphoie, 
are prefcircd to flints freshly dug from the chalk pits. Formerly 
flmt and sUa I were everywhere employed for striki.ng a ligl)t : 
and gun flint'> were required for fire-arms. A Special jndu^tty 
in the shaping of gun flints long existed at Brandon in Suffolk. 
In 1870 about thirty men were employed. Sinc'e then the trade 
has become almost extinct as gun flints are in demand only in 
semi-savage counti ies where modem fire-arms are not obtainable. 
Powdered flint was formerly iisod in the manufacture of glass, 
and IS still one of the ingredients of many of the finer varieties 
of pottery. (j. s F.) 

FLINT IMPLEMENTS AND WEAPONS. The excavation of 
these remains of the prehistoric races of the globe in river-drift 
j<ravol-bcds has marked a revolution in the study of Man’s 
liistory (see Archaeology). Until almost the middle of the 19th 
lentury no suspicion had arisen m the minds of British and 
European archaeologists that the momentous results of the 
excavations then proceeding in Egypt and Assyria would be 
dwarfed by discover! 's at home whicli revolutionized all previous 
ideas of Man’s anticjuily It was in 1841 that ]k)ucher de Perthes 
observed in some sand containing mammalian remains, at 
Menchecoiirt near Abbeville, a flint, roughly w'orked into a cutting 
implement. This “find ” was rapidly follow’cd by others, and 
Boucher de Perthes published his first wairk on llie subject, 

' iuUqmles celiiqiics ei anihiiliivie^uifs : meninne sur Vindustrie 
\ jynmtitve el /cs avis d leur origin (1847), in which he proclaimed 
his discovery of human WTapons in beds unmistakably belonging 
to the age of the Drift It w'as not until i85() that the French 
archaeologist convinced the scientific woild An English mission 
then visited his collection and testified to the great importance 
of his discoveries. 'J'hc “ finds ” at Abbeville were followcil 
by others in many places in England, and in fact in ev’ery 
country where siliceous stones which are c:apable of being flaked 
and lashioned into implements are to be found. The implements 
occurred m beds of rivers and lakes, in the tumuli anci ancient 
hiirial-mound.'j ; on the sites of settlements of prehistoric man in 
nearly every land, such as the shell-heaps and lake-dwellings , 
but especially embedded m the high-level gravels of England 
and France vvliich have been deposited by river-floods and long 
left high aTid dry above the present course of the stream. These 
grav'cls represent the Drift or Palaeolithic period wlien man 
shared Europe with the mammoth and woolly-haired rhinoceros. 
The worked flints of this age are, howev^er, unev^enly distributed ; 
for while the rivTr-gravels of south-eastern England yield them 
abundantly, none has been found in Scotland or the northern 
English counties. On the continent the same partial distribution 
IS olxservable : while they occur plentifully in the north-western 
area of France, they arc not discovered in Sweden, Norway or 
Denmark. The association of these flints, fashioned for use by 
chipping only, with the bones of animals either extinct or no 
longjer indigenous, has justified their reference to the earlier 
period of the Stone Age, generally called Palaeolithic. Those flint 
jniDlemcnts, which show signs of polishing and in many cases 
rcmatkably flne workmanship^ and are found in turpuli, peat-bogs 
and lake-dw’eliings mixed w'lth the bones of common domestic 
animals, axe assigned to tkc Neolithic or Ifltcr Stone AgO; The 
Palaeolithic flints arc hammers, flakes, ^C.Tpers, implements 
worked to a aitting^ ei^e at one side, implements whicn resemble 
rude axes, flat ov^oid implements worked to an edge all round, 
and a great quaiitity of spear and arrow heads. None of these 
is ground or polished. Tlie Neolithic flints, on the other hand, 
exhibit more v’ariety of design, are carefully finished, and the 
particular use of each weapon can be easily detected. Alan has 
reached the stage of culture when Jie could socket a stone into 
a vyooden handle, and fix a flaked flint as a liandicd dagger qr 
knife. The workmansliip is superior to that shown in any of the 
stone utensils made by savage tribes of historic times. The 
manner of malcing flint implements appears to havx been in all 
ages much the s.mtu' I lint from it.s mode of fracture is the only 
kind of stone whioii can be cbipp-d or flaked into almost any 
shape, and thus forms the principal material of these earliest 
weapons. The blows must be t fully aimed or the flakes 
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dislodged will be shattered : a gun-flint maker at Brandon, 
Suffolk, stated that it took him two years to acquire the art. 

For accounts of the gun-flint manufacture at Brandon, and 
detailed descriptions of ancient flint-work ing, see Sir Jolin Evans, 
Ancient Stone Implements (1897), Lord Avebury’s Prehstonc Times 
(186*5, iQoo) ; also Thomas Wilson, “ Arrow-heads, Spear-heads and 
Kmves of Prehistoric Times,” in Smithsonian Report for 1897 , and 
W. K Moorehead, Prehistoric Implements (1900). 

FLOAT (m 0 . Eng. flol and flotUy m the verbal form fleoian ; the 
Teutonic root is flui-, another form of flu-, seen in “ flow,” cf. 

fleet ” ; the root is seen in Gr. 7rX«tv, to sail, Lat. pluerey to 
rain ; the Lat. fluere and flucius^ wave, is not connected), the 
action of moving on the surface of water, or through the air. 
The word is used also of a wave, or the flood of the tide, river, 
backwater or stream, and of any object floating in water, as 
a mass of ice or weeds ; a movable landing-stage, a flat-bottomed 
boat, or a raft, or, in fishing, of the cork or quill used to support 
a baited line or fishing-net. U is also applied to the hollow or 
inflated organ by means of which certain animals, such as the 
“ Portuguese man-of-war,” swam, to a hollow metal ball or piece 
of whinstone, &c., used to regulate the level of water m a lank or 
boiler, and to a piece of ivory in the cLstern of a barometer. 
“ Float ” is also the name of one of the boards of a paddle-wheel 
or water-w'hccl. In a theatrical sense, it is used to denote the 
footlights. The word is also applied to something broad, level 
and shallow, as a wooden frame attaclied to a cart or wagon 
for the purpose of increasing the cairying capacity ; and to a 
special kind of low, broad cart for eatr\ing hca\y weights, and 
to a platform on w heels used for show ^ in a pri )cession. The term 
is applied also to various tools, especialK to manv kinds of trowels 
used in plastering. It is also used of a do('k where vessels may 
float, as at Bristol, and of the trenches used iii ** floating ” land 
In geology and mining, loose rock or ore brought down by watei 
is known as “ float,” and in tin-niining it applied to a large 
trough used for the smelted tin. In weaving the word is used of 
the passing of weft threads over part of the warp witliout being 
woven in with it, also of the threads so passed. In the United 
States a voter not attached to any particular party and open to 
bribery is called a ” float ” or ” floater.” 

FLOCK. I. (A word found in Old English and Old Norwegian, 
from which come the Danish and Swedish words, and not in 
other Teutonic languages), originally a company of people, now 
mainly, except in figurative usages, of certain animals when 

f athered together for feeding or moving from place to place. 

br birds it is chiefly u.sed of geese ; and for other animals most 
generally of sheep and goats. It is from the particular applica- 
tion of the word to sheep that ” flock ” is used of the Christian 
Church in its relation to the ” Good Shepherd,” and also of 
a congregation of worshippers m its relation to its spiritual 
head. 

2. (Probably from the Lat. floecus, but many Teutonic 
languages have the same word in various forms), a tuft of wool, 
cotton or similar substance. The name “ flock ” is given to a 
material formed of wool or cotton refuse, or of shreds of old 
woollen or cotton rags, torn by a machine known a$ a devil.” 
This material is used for stuffing mattresses or pillows, and also 
in upholstery. The name is also applied to a special kind of 
wall-paper, which has an appearance almost like cloth, or, in 
the more expensive kinds, of velvet. It is made by dusting on a 
^neriaViy prepared adhesive surface finely powdered fibres of 
'cotton or silk. The word “ flocculent ” is used of many substances 
which have a fleecy or ** flock ”-like appearance, such as a 
precipitate of ferric hydrate 

FLODDEN, or Flodden Field, near the village of Branxton, 
in Northumberland, England (10 m. N.W. of Wooler), the scene 
nf a famous battle fought on the 9th of September 1513 between 
i^he English and the Scots. On the 22nd of August a great 
Scottish army under King James IV. had crossed the border. 
For the moment the earl of Surrey (who in King Henry Vlll.b 
libsence was djarged with the defence of the realm) had no 
organized forcc'in the north of England, but James wasted much 
precious time among the border castles, and when Surrey 
iippeared at Wooler, with an army equal in strength to his own, 


which was now greatly weakened by privations and desertion, 
he had not advanced beyond Ford Castle. The English com 
mander promptly sent in a challenge to a pitched battle, which 
the king, in spite of the advice of his most trusted counsellors, 
accepted. On the 6th of September, however, he left Ford and 
took up a strong position facing south, on Flodden Edge. Surrey 's 
reproaches for the alleged breach of faith, and a second challenge 
to fight on Millfield Plain were this time disregarded. 'Hie 
English commander, thus foiled, executed a daring and skilful 
march round the enemy’s flank, and on the 9th drew up for battle 
in rear of the hostile army. It is evident that Surrey was con- 
fident of victory, for he placed his own army, not less than the 
enemy, in a position where defeat would involve utter ruin. 
On his appearance the Scots hastily changed front and took 
post on Branxton Hill, facing north. The battle began at 4 P m 
.Surrey’s archers and cannon soon gamed the upper hand, and the 
Scots, unable quietly to endure their losses, rushed to dcjso 
<juaitcrs. Their left wing drove the English back, but Lord 
Dacre's reserve corps restored the fight on this side. In all other 
paits of the field, save where James and Surrey were pcrson.iUy 
opposed, the English gradually gained ground. The king\ 
corps was then attacked by Surrey in front, and by Sir Edward 
Stanley in flank. As the Scots were forced back, a part of Dacrc’s 
force closed upon the other flank, and finally Dacre himselt. 
boldly neglecting an almost intact Scottish division in front of 
him, charged in upon the rear of King James’s corps. Sur- 
rounded and attacked on all sides, this, the remnant of the 
in\ading army, was doomed. Thc„ circle of spearmen around 
the king grew less and less. an<l in the end James and a few of his 
nobles were alone left standing. Soon they too died, fighting to 
the last man. Among the ten thousand Scottish dead were all 
the leading men in the kingdom of Scotland, and there was no 
family of importance that had not lost a member in this great 
disaster. The “ King’s Stone,” said to mark the spot where 
James w^as killed, is at some distance from the actual battlefield. 
“ Sybil’s Well,” in Scott’s Marmton, is imaginary. 

FLODOARD (894-966), French chronicler, was born at 
Epernay, and educated at Reims in the cathedral school which 
had been established by Archbishop Fulcon (822 900). As 
canon of Reims, and favourite of the archbishops Herivaeus 
(d. 922) and Sciilfus (d. 925), he occupied while still young an 
important position at the archiepiscopal court, but was twice 
deprived of his benefices by Heribert, coupt of Vermandois, on 
account of his steady opposition to the election of the count’s 
infant son to the archbishopric. Upon the final triumph of 
Archbishop Artold in 947, Flodoard became for a time his chief 
adviser, but withdrew to a monastery in 952, and spent the 
remaining years of his life in literary and devotional work. His 
history of the cathedral church at Reims (lUsiona Retnenst^ 
Ecclestae) is one of the most remarkable productions of the roth 
century. Flodoard had been given charge of the episcopal 
archives, and constructed his history out of the original texts, 
which he generally reproduces in full ; the documents for the 
period of Hincmar being especially valuable. The Annales 
which Flodoard wrote year by year from 919 to 966 are doubly 
important, by reason of the author’s honesty and the central 
position of Reims in European affairs in his time. Flodoard s 
poetical works are of hardly less historical interest. The long 
poem celebrating the triumph of Christ and His saints was called 
forth by the favour shown him by Pope I^o VIL, dunng whose 
pontificate he visited Rome, and he devotes fourteen books to 
the history of the popes. 

Flodoard’s works were published in full by J. P. Migne (Patrologia 
Latina vol. M5) : a modern edition of the Annales is the one edited 
by P Lauer (Paris, 1906) For bibliography sec A. Molmier, Sources 
de Vhistoire de France (No 932). 

FLOE (of uncertain derivation; cf. Norse flo, layer, le\cl 
plain), a sheet of floating ice detached from the main body^ of 
polar ice. It is of less extent than the field of “ pack ” ice, 
which is a compacted mass of greater depth drifting frequently 
under the influence of deep currents, while the floating floe is 
driven by the wind. 
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FLOOD, HENRY (1732-1701), Irish statesman, son of Waiclcn 
Flood, chief justice of the king’s bench in Ireland, was born 
in 1732, and was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, and after- 
wards at Christ Church, Oxford, where he became proficient m 
the classics. His father was a man of good birth and fortune, 
and he himself married a member of the influential Beresford 
family, who brought him a large fortune In his early years 
he was handsome, witty, good-tempered, and a brilliant (on- 
versationalibt. His judgment was sound, and he had a natural 
gift of eloquence which had been (ultivated and developed by 
study of classical oratory and the practice of elocution. Flood 
therefore possessed e\’ery peisonal advantage when, in 
he entered the Irish pailiamcnt as member for Kilkenny 111 lu^ 
twenty-seventh year. There was at that time no piirty in the ^ 
Irish House of Commons that could truly be called national, j 
and until a few years before there had been none that deserved 
even the name of an opposition. The Irish parliament was still 
constitutionally subordinate to the English privy council , it 
had practically no powers of independent legislation, and none 
of controlling the policy of the executive, which was nominated 
by the ministers in London (sec Grati'an, Henry). Though 
the great majority of the people were Roman Catholics, no 
yierson of that faith could either enter parliament or exercise the 
franchise , the penal code, which made it almost impossible for 
a Roman ('atholic to hold property, to followa learned profession, 
or even to educate his children, and which in numerous particulars 
pressed .severely on the Roman Cathol:'''s and subjected them to 
degrading conditions, was as yet unrepealed, though in practice 
largely obsolete ; the industry’ and commerce of Ireland were 
throttled by restrictions imposed, in accordance with th(' 
economic theories of the period, in the inierest of the rival trade 
of Great Britain. Men like Anthony Malone and Ilely-IIutchison 
fully realized the necessity for far-reaching reforms, and it onl\ 
needed the ability and eloquence of Flood in the Iri>h House ot 
Commons to raise up an independent party in parliament and 
to create in the country a public opinion with definite intelligible 
aims. 

The chief objects for which Flood strove w’ere the shortening 
of the duration of parliament —whu h had then no legal limit 
in Ireland except that of the reigning sovereign’s life,— the 
reduction of the scandalouslv heavy pension list, the establish- 
ment of a national militia, and, above all, the complete legislative 
independence of the Irish parliament For some years little 
was accomplished ; ])ut in 1768 the English minh^tr}', wdiich 
had special reasons at the moment for avoiding unpopularity 
in Ireland, allowed an octennial bill to pass, which was the first 
step towards making the Irish House of Commons in some 
measure representative of public opinion. It had become the 
practice to allow crown patronage in Ireland to be exercised by 
the owners of parliamentary boroughs in return for their under- 
taking to manage the House in the government interest. But 
during the viceroyalty of Lord Townsend the aristocracy, and 
more particularly these undertakers ” as they were called, 
were made to understand that for the future their privileges in 
this respect would be curtailed. When, therefore, an opportunity 
was taken by the government in 1768 for reasserting the con- 
stitutional subordination of the Irish parliament, tliese powerful 
Hasses were thrown into temporary alliance with Flood. In the 
following year, in accordance with the established procedure, 
a money bill was sent over by the privy council in London for 
jacceptance by the Irish House of Commons. Not only was it 
rejected, but contrary to custom a reason for this course was 
assigned, namely, that the bill had not originated in the Irish 
House. In consequence parliament was peremptorily prorogued, 
and a recess of fourteen months was employed by the government 
in securing a majority by the most extensive corruption.^ Never- 
theless when parliament met in February 1771 another money 
bill was thrown out on the motion of Flood ; and the next year 
Lord Townsend, the lord lieutenant whose policy had provoked 
this conflict, was recalled. The struggle was the occasion of a 
publication, famous in its day, called Baratartana, to which 
* Walpole's George III,, iv. 348. 


Flood contributed a series of powerful letters after the 
manner of Junius, one of his collaborators being Henry 
Grattan. 

The success which had thus far attenrled Flood’s effo-ts had 
p^ ^ced him in a position such as no Irish politician had previously 
attained. He had as an eminent histori in of Ireland observes, 

“ proved himself beyond all comparison the greate^t popular 
orator that his c oiintry had yet produced, ami also a consummate 
master of parliamentary taetics. Under parliami'ntary coinhlions 
that were exceedingly unfavourable, and in an atmosphere 
(barged with (’oriuption, venalitv and subserv ierv'v , h> had 
c rented a party before which ministers had begun to quail, and 
ha<l inoculated the Protestant constituencies with a g'Tiuine 
spirit of liberty and self-reliance ” “ Lord Harcourt, who 
sn('(e(*dcd Townsend as viceiov, saw that Flood must be con- 
ciliated at any price “ rather than ri^k the opposition of so 
Lirmidahlc a leader.” Accordingly, in 1775, was offered 

and accepted a seat in the privy council and the office of vice- 
treasurer with a snlarv" of ^(^3500 a year. For this step he has 
been severely rnticizecd. The suggestion that he acted corruptly 
in the matter is groundless ; and although it is true that he lost 
influence from the moment he became a minister of the crown. 
Flood may reasonably have held that he had a better pnvspect 
of advan(‘ing his policy by the leverage of a ministerial position 
than by means of any opposition party he could hope to muster 
in an iinreformcd House of Commons ® The result, however, 
was that the leadership of the national party passed from Fl(X)d 
to Grattan, who entered the Irish parliament in the same session 
that Flood became a minister. 

Flood continued in oflu'e for nearly seven years During this 
long period he necessarily remained silent on the subject of the 
independence of the Irish parliament, and had to he content 
with advocating minor reforms as occasion offered He was 
thus instrumental in obtaining bounties on the export of Irish 
('orn to foreign countries and some other trilling commercial 
concessions. On the other baud he failed to procure the passing 
of a Habeas Corpus bill and a bill for making the judges irre- 
movable, while his support of Lord North’s American policy 
still more gravelv injured his popularity and reputation But 
an important event in 1778 led indirectly to his recovering to 
some extent his former position m the countrv* ; this event was 
the alliani'e of France with the revolt(‘d American colonies. 
Ireland was thereby placed in j)enl of a French invaasion, while 
the English gov'ernment could provide no troops to defend the 
island. The celebrated volunteer movement was then set on 
foot to meet the emergency ; in a few weeks more than 40,000 
men, disciplined and equipped, were under arms, officered by 
the country gentry, and controlled by the wisdom and patriotism 
of Lord Charlemont. This volunteer force, m which Flood was 
a colonel, while vigilant for the defence of the island, s<x>n 
made itself felt in politics. A Volunteer Convention, formed 
with all the regular organization of a representative assembly, 
but wielding the power of an army, l>egan menacingly to demand 
the removal of the commercial restrictions which were destroying 
Irish prosperity. Under this pressure the government gave way ; 
the whole colonial trade was in 1779 thrown open to Ireland for 
the first time, and other concessions were also extorted. Flood, 
who had taken an active though not a leading part in this move- 
ment, now at last resigned his office to rejoin his old party. He 
found to his chagrin that his former services had been to a great 
extent forgotten, and that he was eclipsed by Grattan. When 
in a debate on the constitutional question in 1779 Flood com- 
plained of the small consideration shown him in relation to a 
subject which he had been the first to agitate, he was reminded 
that by the civil law ** if a man should separate from his wife, 
and abandon her for seven years, another might then take her 
and give her his protection.^* But though Flood had lost 
control of the movement for independence of the Irish parliament, 
the agitation, backed as it now was by the Volunteer Convention 

’ W. E. H. Lecky, Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland (enlarged 
edition, 2 vols , 1903), i. 48 

* See Hardy’s Li/# 0/ 1 356, 
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and , by increasing signs of popular disaffection, led at last in 
1782 to the concession of the demand, together with a number 
of other important reforms (see Gratfan, Henry). 

No sooner, however, was this great success gained than a 
question arose — known as the Simple Repeal controversy — 
as to whether England, in addition to the repeal of the Acts on 
which the subordination of the Irish parliament had been based, 
should not be required expressly to renounce for the future all 
claim to control Irish legislation. The chief historical importf nce 
of this dispute is that it led to the memorable rupture of friendship 
between IHood and Grattan, each of whom assailed the other with 
unmeasured but magnificently eloquent invective in the House of 
Commons. Flood’s view prevailed — for a Renunciation Act such 
as he advocated was ungrudgingly passed by the English parlia- 
ment in 1783 — and for a time he regained popularity at the 
expense of his rival. Flood next (c8th of Nov'ember 1783) 
inJtroduced a reform hill, after first submitting it to tlie Volunteer 
Convention. The bill, which contained no provision for giving 
the franchise to Roman Catholics — a proposal which Flood 
always opposed — was rejected, ostensibly on the ground that the 
attitude of the volunteers threatened the freedom of parliament. 
Tlie volunteers were perfectly loyal to the crown and the connexion 
with England. They carried an address to the king, moved by 
Floods expressing the hope that their support of parliamentary 
reform might be imputed to nothing but “ a solier and laudable 
desire to uphold the constitution . . . and to perpetuate the 
cefrdial union of both kingdoms.” The convention then dissolved, 
though Flood had desired, in opposition to Grattan, to continue 
it as a means of putting pressure on parliament for the purpose 
of obtaining reform. 

In 1776 Flood had made an attempt to enter the English House 
of Commons In 1783 he tried again, this time with success. 
He purchased a seat for Winchester from the duke of Chandos, 
and for the next seven years he was a member at the same time 
of both the English and Irish parliaments. He reintroduced, 
but without success, his reform bill in the Irish House m 1784 ; 
supported the movement for protecting Irish industries ; but 
shoi t-sightedly opposed Pitt's commercial propositions in 1785. 
He remained a firm opponent of Roman Catholic emancipation, 
even defending the penal laws on the ground that after the 
Revolution they were not laws of persecution but of political 
nece^ity ” ; but after 1786 he does not appear to have attended 
the parliament in Dublin. In the House at \Vestminster, wiietc 
he refused to enrol himself as a member of either political party, 1 
he was not successful. His first speech, in opposition to Fox’s 
India Bill on the 3rd of December 1783, disappointed the ex- 
pectations aroused by his celebrity. His speech in opposition 
to the commercial treaty with France in 1787 was, howevcr> 
most able ; and in 1790 he introduced a reform bill which FOx 
declared to be the best scheme of reform that had yfet been 
proposed, and which in Burke's opinion retrieved Flood’^s reputa- 
tion. But at the dissolution m the same year hfe lost his ^eat in 
both padiamefits, and he then retired to Farmley, his residence 
in county Kilkenny, where he died on the 2nd of December 1791. 

When Peter Burrowes, notwithstanding hfs close personal 
friendship with Grattan, declared that Flood was perhaps the 
ablest man Ireland ever produced, indisputably the ablest man 
of his owfi times/’ he expressed what was probably the general 
opinion of Fjoed’s contemporaries. Lord CharJemont, who knew 
him intimatfiy though not always in agreement with his policy, 
pronotinced him to be a man of consummate ability.” He ^Iso 
declared that avarice marie no part of Flood’s character. Lord 
Mountmorres, a critic by no means partial to Flood, described 
hipn as a .prominently truthful man, and one who detested 
flatteiy> Q|*a^an> who even after the famous quarrel never lost; 
hi^ resp^t ^^^G^^said of him tba^t lie >vas the bes t- tempered ai^d 
thie mqst in the world. In his youth he was genialy 

/rank, f^ciaJ^le ; but in later ye^irs disappomtiment 

m<ade l^mgtoomy an^l tac^^yrpi As an orator he was less polished, 
less epigrammatic than Grattan ; but a closer reasoner and a 
grett® of' ahd ihvective F^sprial ambitiop 

often governed his actions, hut political iudgment wasnisually 


sound ; and it was the opinion of Dentham that Flood would have 
succeeded in carrying a reform bill which might have preserved 
Irish parliamentary mdepcndence, if he had been supported by 
Grattan and the rest of his party in keeping alive the Volunteer 
Convention in 1783. Though he never wavered in loyalty to the 
British crown and empire, Ireland never produced a more sincere 
patriot than Henry Flood. 

See Warflen Flood, Memoirs of Henty Flood (London, 1830) ; 
Henry Grattan, Memoirs of the Life and Times of the ICi^ht Hon H 
Grattan (5 vols , London, 1839-1846) ; Chailes Phillips, RecoUecHons 
of Curran and some of his Contemporaries (l^oiulon, 1822) ; The In^h 
PaGiamcnt fiom an ofhcial and contomporaiy manuscript, 

(.(litcd by William Hunt (London, 1007) ; W. J O’Neill Dnrnt, 
Ireland and her Agitators , Loid Mountmorres, History of the huh 
Parliament (2 voLs , London, 1702) ; W. E. H. Lecky, History of 
England in the Eighteenth Century (8 vols, London, 1878-1890), 
and Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland (enlarged edition, 2 vols , 
London, 1903) ; J A Froiule, The English tn Ireland^ vols il and m. 
(London, 1881) ; Hoiace Walpole, Memoirs of the Reign of George 111 . 
(4 vols , I^mdon, 1845, 1^64) ; Sir Jonah Barrington, Rise and fall 
of the Irish Nation (London, 1833) , Francis Plowdeii, Hislurual 
Reviciv of the State of Ireland (London, 1803) , Alfred Webb, Com- 
pendium of Irish Biography (Dublin, 1878) , F. Hardy, Memoirs of 
Lord Charlemont (London, 1812), especially for the voluntcci move- 
ment, on which see also Proceedings of the Volunteer Delegates of 
Ireland (Anon J’amphlet, Brit. Mus.) , also The Charlemont 
Papers^ and Irish Pari, Debates^ vols. i.-iv ). (R J M ) 

FLOOD (in O. Eng. fiod, a word common to Teutonic languages, 
cf. Ger. Fluty Dutch vloedy from the same root as is seen in “flow,” 
float ”), an overflow of wAter, an expanse of water submerging 
land, a deluge, hence “the flood,” specifiLally, the Noachian deluge 
of Genesis, but also any other catastrophic submersion record^ 
in the mythology of other nations than the Hebrew (se^ DejLuoe, 
The). In the sense of “ flowmg Water,” the word is applied to 
the inflow of the tide, as opposed to “ ebb.” 

FLOOD PLAIN, the term in physical geography for a plain 
formed of sediment dropped by a river. When the slope down 
which a river runs has become very slight, it is unable to carry 
the sediment brought from higher regions nearer its source, 
and consequently tlie lower portion of the river valley becomes 
filled with alluvial deposits ; and since in times of floorl the rush 
of water in the high regions tears off and carries down a greater 
(juantity of sediment than usual, the river spreads this also over 
the lower valley where the plain is flooded, because the rush of 
water is checked, and the stream in conseciuence drops its extra 
load. These flood plains are sometimes of great extent. That 
of the Mississippi below Ohio has a width of from 20 to 80 m., 
and its whole extent has been estimated at 50,000 sq. m. Flood 
plains may be the result of plfenation, with aggradation, that is, 
they may \yt due to a graded river working in meanders from sido 
to Side, widening its valley by this process and covering the 
widened valley with sediment. Or the stream by Cutting into 
another stream (piracy), by cutting through a barrier near lU 
head water, by entering a region of looser or softer rock, and by 
glacial drainage, may form a flood plain simply by filling up- 
its vnlley (alluviation o'fily). Any ob^ruction Across a river’s 
course, slich as a blomd of hard rock, m£ty form a flood plain behind 
It, and indeed anything which checks a river’s course and causes 
it to drop its load will tend to form a flood plain ; but it is most 
commonly fouhd near the mOuth Of a large riVer, suOh as the 
Rhine) the Nile, or the Mississippi, wlxere there are occasional 
floods and the river usually carries a large amount of 8c*difnenit 
“ Leveep ” are formed, * inside which the nver usually flows, ( 
gradually raising its bed above the surrounding plain. Occasioned 
breaches during floods cause the overloaded stream to spread in 
a great lake over the surrounding country, where the silt covers 
the ground in consequence. Sections 'of the Missouri flood plain 
made by the United States geological' survey show a great variety 
of material of varying coarseness, the stream bed being scoured 
atone place; and filled, at another currents and floods of varying! 
swiftness, so that somfetknes* the deposits are^ of coarse gravel), 
sometimes of fine O^fine silty mi it is pro^le that my 

section of such ai3iaU«v-ial[ plain wo«ld shoMr deposits of a simikir 
charaeffG. The plain during, its formation -k rnfurkedi byi 
meandering, or anastomosing ^traaoie^'OKt^QWlhkes and bayous. 
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marshes or-^to^iiant pools, and is occasionally completely covered 
with water. When the (irainagt> system has Ceased to act or is 
t^ntii'ely diverted owing to any cause, the flood plain may become 
a k\tl areii of great fertility, himUarjn apjicaranec tg the floor of 
an old lalre. The flood plain differs, however, irvismuqh as it i‘> 
Mot altogether flat. It has a gentle slope (kiwn-stream, and often 
!i/r a distance from the sides towards the centre. 

FLOOn (from 0 Eng. /Avr, a word common to many Teutonic 
languages, cf. Dutch, and Ger Flur, a field, in the feminine, 
<111(1 a floor, miisc'uline), generally the lowci horizontal surface of 
a room, but sptidally employed for one covered with hoarding 
or parquetry. The various levels of rooms in a house are desig- 
nated as “ ground-floor,” “ first-floor,” “ mezzanine-floor,” &c. 
The principal floor is the storey which contains the chief apart- 
ments whether on the ground- or first-floor ; in Italy they arc 
always on the latter and known as the “ piano nobile.'^ llie 
storey below the ground-floor is called the ‘‘ basement-floor,” 
even if only a little below the level of the pavement outside ; the 
storey in a roof is known as the “ attic-flour.” The expressions 
one pair, two ^c., apply to the storeys above the first 

flight of stairs from the ground (sec also Carpentry). 

FLOORCLOTH, a rough flannel cloth used for domestic 
cleaning ; also a generic term applied to a variety of materials 
used in place of carpets for covering floors, and known by such 
trade names as kamptiilieon, oil-cloth, linoleum, corticine, cork- 
carpet, cS<c. Kamptulicon (Ka/iTrro?, flexible, otAik, thi(k) was 
patented in 1844 by E. Galloway, but did not attract much 
.attention till about 1862. It was essentially a preparation of 
mdiarubber masticated up with ground cork, and roiled out 
into sheets between heavy steam -heated rulleis, sometimes 
over a backing of canvas. Owing to its expensivcncss, it has 
given place to cheaper materials serving the same purpose. 
Oil-cloth is a coarse canvas whuh has received a number of 
coats of thick oil [laint, each coat being rubbed smooth with 
pumice stone bcfoie the application of the next. Its suiface 
IS ornamented with patterns piintid in oil colcnirs by means of 
wooden blocks. Linoleum {linian, flax, oleum, oil), patented by 
F. Walton in i860 and 1863, consists of oxidi/ecl linseed oil and 
ground coik. These ingu'(iients, thoroughly incorporated w'lth 
the addition of certain gummy and resinous mallei s, and of 
pigments such as ochre and oxide of iron as required, arc pressed 
on to a rough canvas backing between steam-healed rollei.c. 
Patterns may be printed on its surface with oil paint, or b} an 
improved mcthcxl may be inlaid wnth coloured composition 
so that the colours an; contmuous thiough the thickness of the 
linoleum, instead of being on the surface only and thus do nut dis- 
appear with wear. Linrnista-Walton is a similar mate 1 lal to lino- 
Vum, also having oxidized linseed oil as its base, whieh is stamped 
out in embossed patter i‘s and used as a covering for walls. 

FLOQUET, CHARLES THOMAS (uSsS- iSqO), French statf^s- 
man, was born at St JeamPicd-de-Port (Basses-Pj rences) on 
the 2nd of October 1828. He studud law in Pans, and was 
called to the bar in 1851. The couf> iVkat of that year aroused 
the strenuous opposition of PlcK|UCt, wb.o had, while } et a student, 
given proof of hm republican sympathies by taking part in the 
fighting! of 1848, He mad(3 his name l)y his brilliant and fearless 
attacks on the government in a senes of political trial?, and at 
the same time contributed to t^e Temps and other influentiAl 
journals. When the tsar Alexander II visited the Pakus de 
Justice in 1867, Floquet was said to Imte confronted him with 
the cry Vive la Ptilogno, monsieur I ” Re delivered a scathing 
indictment of' the Empire at the trial of Pierre Bonaparto lor 
killing Viator Noir in* 1870, and took a part in the revolution 
of the 4th of September, as well as in' the subsequent defonro 
of Plans. In 1871 he was elected to the NiationteiP Assembly 
I )y the department of thie Some > During the Commune lie formed 
tiiei dlunum'^ffpubluaspim des droits de Fans to attempt a 
retjontiiiition with' tAiei' go\*emnieni; of Versaihos When his 
efiortS'failed,'He UftiParigyand was imprisoned by order of Thiers, 
biiti£Cton TeJeiasedc Ho became edit(!)r of the Ftan^u, 

waS 'chosonipreawBeiiit of ’ lihe immik and in 1876 was 

elected -deputy for the eleventh atrondissetnent. He took a 
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prominent pltuje among the extreme radicals^ and ' became 
presideiait of the group of the “ Union rapublicaine.^’ In 1882 
he held for a khort time tlie post of piefeet of the Seine^ In 
1885 he succeeded M. Brisson as pitjsident of the chamber. 
This difficult position he filled with such tact and impartiality 
that he was re-eketed the tw^o following years. Having 
approached the Ruse an ambassador in such a way as to remove 
the prejudice existing against him in Russia since the incident 
of 1867, he rendered himself eligible for office ; and on the fall 
of the Tirard cabinet m 1888 he became president of Che council 
and minister of the interior in a radical ministry, which pledged 
itself to the revision of the constitution, but was forced to combat 
the proposals of General Boulanger. Heated debates in the 
chamber culminated on the 13th ot j uly in a duel between Floquet 
and Boulanger m which the latter was wounded. In the following 
Februar) the government fell on the question of revision, and 
in the now chamber of Novamber Flixjuet was re-^'leotod to 
the presidential chair. The Panama scandals, in whicji he was 
compelled to admit his implication, dealt a fatal blow to his 
career : he lost the presidency of the chamber in 1892, and his 
seat in the house in 1893, hut in 1894 was elected to Xht senate^ 
He died in Pans on the jSlh ol January 1896. 

See Dtscours ei opinions de M, Charles Floquet, edited by Albert 
Faivro (1885). 

FLOR, ROGER DI, a military fidventurer of the I3th-i4th 
tentiiry, was the second sem of a falconer in the service of the 
emperor Frederick II., who fell at ragliacozzo (1268), and when 
tight years old was sent to sea in a galley belonging to the 
Knights Templars. He entert^ the order and became com- 
mander of a galley. At the siege of Acre by the Saracens in 
1291 he was accused and denounceti to the pope as a thief and 
an apostate, was degraded from his rank, and fled to Genoa, 
where he began to play the jiirate The struggle between the 
kin^s of Aragon and the French kings of Naples for the possession 
of Sicilv was at this time going on , and Roger entered the 
strvue of I'Vedenck, king of Sicilv, who gave him the rank of 
\ ice-admirah At the close of the war. in 1302, as Frederick was 
anxious to free the island from his mercenary troops (called 
Almugcmires), whom he had no longer the means of paying, 
Roger induced them under his leadership to seek new adventures 
in the East, in fighting against the Turks, who were ravaging 
the empire. 'I he emperor Androniciis II. accepted his offer of 
service ; and in September 1303 Roger with his fleet and army 
arrived at Constantinople. He was adopted into the imperial 
family, w^as marrit'd to a grand-daughter of the emperor, and 
was made grand duke and ( onunander-in-chief of the army and 
the fleet. After some weeks lost in dissipation, intrigues and 
bloody quarrels, Roger and his men weie sent into Asm, and after 
some successful encounters wTth the lurks they went into winter 
(juarters at Cyzicus. In May 1304 they again took the field, 
and rendered the important service of leheving Philadelphia, 
tlien invested and reduced to extremities by the Turks. But 
Roger, lient on advanc ing his own interests rather than thpse 
of the emperor, determined to found m the East a principality 
for himself He sent his treasures to Magnesia, hut the people 
slew his Catalans and seized the treasures. He then formed the 
‘^iege of the town, but his attacks were repulsed, and he was 
coitipdiied to retire. Bemg recalled to Europe, he settletl his 
troops in Gallipoli and other towns, and visited Constantirioplc 
to dcmaiid pay fox the AUnu^gvarn. Dissatisfied witlxthg.atn^fl 
sum granted by tho emparor, he plundered the cemntry ai>d 
carried on intrigues both with and against the emperor, recc-iving 
reinforcements all the while from alt parts of southern Europe, 
Roger was now created Caesafp but shortly afterwards the young 
ciupercff Michael Palaeologus, not daring to attack the fienco 
and now augmented bands of adventurers, m\ ited Roger, to 
Adrianople, and there coptrived his as’^assmatiop tfie 
massacre of his Catalan cavalry (April 4, 1306) His death was 
avenged by his men in a wd prolonged war $be 

Greeks. 

See Moncada, Expeditiem de tos Caialanes y Araaqke^t eonfra 
runos >' (Pans, i84o\. * ^ 
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FLORA, in Roman mythology, goddess of spring-time and 
flowers, later identified with the Greek Chloris. Her festival 
at Rome, the Floralia, instituted 238 b.c. by order of the 
Sibylline books and at first held irregularly, became annual 
after 173. It lasted six days (April 28-May 3), the fiist day being 
the anniversary of the foundation of her temple. It included 
tiieatrical performances and animal hunts in the circus, and 
vegetables were distributed to the people. The proceedings 
^'ere characterized by excessive merriment and licentiousness. 
According to the legend, her worship was instituted by Titus 
Tatius, and her priest, the flamen Floral is, by Numa. In art 
Flora was represented as a beautiful maiden, bedecked with 
flowers (Ovid, Fash, v. 183 ff. ; Tacitus, AnnaU^ li. 40). 

The term “ flora ” is used in botany collectively for the plant- 
growth of a district; similarly “fauna” is used collectively 
for the animals. 

FLORE AND BLANCHEFLEUR, a 13th-century romance. 
This tale, generally supposed to be of oriental origin, relates tlie 
passionate devotion of two children, and their success in over- 
coming all the obstacles put in the way of their love. The 
romance appears in differing versions in French, English, German, 
Swedish, Icelandic, Italian, Spanish, Greek and Hungarian. 
The various forms of the tale receive a detailed notice in E. 
Hausknecht’s version of tlie 13th-century Middle English poem 
of “ Flons and Blaunchcflur {Samml. Denktnaler^ vol. v 
Berlin, 1885). Nothing definite can be stated of the origin of 
the story, but France was m the 12th and 13th centuries the 
chief market of romance, and the French version of the tale, 
Floire ei Blanchefteur^ is the most widespread. Floire, the son 
of a Saracen king of Spain, is brought up in constant companion- 
ship with Blanchefleur, the daughter of a Christian slave of 
noble birth. Floire’s parents, hoping to destroy this attachment, 
send the boy away at fifteen and sell Blanchefleur to foreign 
slave-merchants. When Floire returns a few days later he is 
told that his companion is dead, but when he threatens to kill 
himself, his parents tell him the truth. He traces her to the 
tower of the maidens destined for the harem of the emir of 
Babylon, into which he penetrates concealed in a basket of 
flowers. The lovers are discovered, but their constancy touches 
the hearts of their judges. They are married, and FKiire returns 
to his kingdom, when he and all his people adopt Christianity 
Of the two 12th-century French poems (ed. ftdelestand du 
MeriJ, Pans, 1856), the one contains the love story with few 
additions, the other is a romance of chivalry, containing the 
usual battles, single combats, &c. Two lyrics based on episodes 
of the story are printed by Paulin Pans in his Romancero 
frun^ats (Paris, 1883). The English poem renders the French 
version without amplifications, such as are found in other 
adaptations. Its author has less sentiment than his original, 
and less taste for detailed description. Among the other forms 
of the story must be noted the prose romance (c, 1340) of 
Boccaccio, 11 Ftlocoloj and the 14th-century Leggenda della 
retna Rosana e di Rosana sua fighuola (pr. Leghorn, 1871). The 
similarity between the story of Floire and Blanchefleur and 
Chante-fable of Aucasstn ei Ntcolete ^ has been repeatedly pointed 
out, and they have even been credited with a common 
source. 

See also editions by I Bekker (Berlin, 1844) ^nd E Hausknecht 
(Berhnj 1885), also H. Sundmacher, Dte alifr und mittelhochdeutsche 
Bearbeitung der Sage von Flore ei Blanscheflur (Gottingen, 1S72), 
H. Herzog, Dte beiden Sagenkretse von Flore und Dlansihefiur (Vienna, 
1884) ; Zeitschnft fur deut Aliertum (vol xxi ) contains a Rhenish 
versioa ; the Scandinavian Flores Saga ok BlanktfiUr^ cd E Kdlbmg 
(Halle, 1896) . the 13th-century version of Konrad Fleck, Flore und 
Blanscheflur^ cd. E Sommer (Lemzig, 1846) , the Swedish by G E. 
Klemming (Stockholm, 1844J The English poem was also edited 
by Hartschome {English Meirical Tales, 1820), by Laing (Abbotsford 
Club, 1829), and by Lumly (Early Eng. Text Soc , 1866, re-cdited 
G. H. McKnight, 1901 L J Reinhold {Flotre et Blanchefleur, J’ans, 
1906) suggests a parallelism with the story of Cupid and Psyche as 


^ Ed.""^. Snehier (Paderbom, 1878, 5th ed 1903) ; modem French 
by G. Michaut, with preface by t. Bedier (Tours, 1901) , English 
by Andrew Lang (1887), by F. W. Bourdillon (Oxford, 1896), and 
by Laurence Housman (19027. 


told by Apuleius ; also that the oriental setting does not necessarily 
imply d connexion with Arab talcs, as the circumstances might with 
small <ilteiation have been taken from the Vulgate version of the 
book of Esther 

FLORENCE, WILLIAM JERMYN (1831-1891), America! 
actor, of Irish descent, whose real name was Bernard Conlin, 
was horn on the 26th of July 1831 at Albany, N.Y., and first 
attracted attention as an actor at Brougham’s Lyceum in 1851. 
Two years later he married Mrs Malvina Pray Littell (d. 1906), in 
association with whom, until her retirement in 1889, he won all 
his successes, notably in Benjamin Woolf's 77 ;e Mighty Dollar, 
said to have been presented moie than 2500 limes. In 1856 
they had a successful London season, Mrs Florence being one of 
the first Ametican actresses to appear on the English stage. 
In 1889 Florence entered into partnership with Joseph Jefferson, 
playing Sir Lucius O’Triggcr to his Bob Acres and Mrs John 
Drew's Mrs Malaprop on a very successful lour. His last 
appearance was with Jefferson on the 14th of November 1891, 
as Ezekiel Horn .'spun in The H eir-at4aiv , and he died on the iSth 
of NovemlxT in Philadelphia 

FLORENCE OF WORCESTER (d. 1118), English chronicler, 
was a monk of Worcester, who died, as wc learn from his con- 
tinuator, on the 7th of July 1118. Beyond this fact nothing is 
known of his life. He compiled a chronicle called Chrontcon 
ex ehronicis which begins with the creation and ends in 1117 
The basis of his work was a chronicle compiled by Marianus 
Scotus, an Irish recluse, who lived first at Fulda, afterwards at 
Mainz. Marianus, who began his work after 1069, carried it up 
to 1082. Florence supplements Marianus from a lost version 
of the English Chronicle, and from Asser. He is always worth 
rompaiing with the extant English Chronicles; and from ito6 
he IS an independent annalist, dry but accurate. Either Florence 
or a later editor of his work made considerable borrowings from 
the fir^t foul books of Eadmer’s Ilistona novorum, Florence's 
work is continued, up to X141, by a certain John oi Worcestei, 
who wrote about 1150. John is valuable for the latter years 
of Henry 1 . and the early years of Stephen. He is friendly to 
Stephen, hut not an indiscriminate partisan. 

The first edition of these two wnters is that of 1592 (hy William 
Howard) ddu* most ac(cssi)>le is that of B Thorpe (Eng Hist Soc , 
2 vols , 1848-1849) , but Thorpe’s text of John’s continuation needs 
revision Thoipe gives, without explanations, the insertions of an 
ill-iiiformeci Gloucester monk who has tibscured the accurate chrono- 
logy of the original Thorpe also prints a continuation Iw John 
Taxter (died c 1295), a I3th-centiiry writer and a monk of Bury St 
Edmunds Florence and John of Worcester are translated hy J 
Stevenson in his Church Historians of England, vol. ii pt i (London, 
1 ^ 53 ) . T Forester’s translation m Bohn’s Antiquarian Library 
(London, 1854) gives the work of Taxter also (II W C D.) 

FLORENCE, the county-seat of Lauderdale county, Alabama, 
U.S.A., on the N. bank of the Tennessee river, at the foot of 
Muscle Shoals Canal, and about 560 ft. above sea-level. Pop. 
(1880) 1359 ; (1890) 6012 ; (1900) 6478, of whom 1952 were 
negroes. It is served by the Southern, the Northern Alabama 
(controlled by the Southern), and the Louisville & Nashville 
railways, and by electric railway to Sheffield and Tuscumbia, 
and the Tennessee river is here navigable. Florence is situated 
in the fertile agricultural lands of the Tennessee river valley on 
the edge of the coal and iron districts of Alabama, and has 
various manufactures, including pig-iron, cotton goods, wagons, 
stoves, fertilizers, staves and mercantile supplies. At Rorence 
are the state Normal College, the Florence University for 
Women, and the Burrell Normal School (for negroes ; founded 
in 1903 by the American Missionary Association). Florence 
was founded in 1818, Andrew Jackson, afterwards president 
of the United States, and ex-president James Madison being 
among the early property holders. For several years Florence 
and Nashville, Tennessee, were commercial rivals, being situated 
respectively at the head of navigation on the Tennessee and 
Cumberland rivers. The first invasion of Alabama by Federal 
troops in the Civil War was by a gunboat raid up the Tennessee 
to Florence on the 8th of February 1862. On the nth of April 
1S63 another Federal gunboat raid was attempted, but the vessels 
were repulsed by a force under Gen. S. A. Wood, On the 26th 
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of May following, Federal troops entered Florence, and destroyed 
cotton mills and public and private property ; but they were 
driven back by Gen. Philip D. Roddy (1820-1897). On the 
nth of December 1863 the town was again raided, but the 
Federals did not secure permanent possession. Florence was 
chartered as a city in 1889. 

FLORENCE (Ital. Firenze, Lat. FlorenUa), formerly the capital 
of Tuscany, now the capital of a province of the kingdom of 
Italy, and the sixth largest city in the country. It is situated 
43° 46' N., 14' E., on both banks of the river Arno, which at j 

this point flows thiough a broad, fertile valley enclosed between 
spurs of the Apennines. The ( ity is 165 ft. above sea-level, and 
o((upies an area of 3 sq m. (area of the commune, i6i sq. m.). 
The geological formation of the soil belongs to the Quaternary 
and Pliocene pciiod in its upper strata, and to the Eocene and I 
Octaceous in the lower. Pulra jortc of the Cretaceous period 
h quarried north and south of the city, and has been used foi 
( enturies as paving stone and for the buildings. Ptetra serena 
or /> aci^no, a stone of firm texture also used for building 
purposes, IS ({uarried at Monte Ccceri below Eiesole. Tlie soil 
is very fertile; wheat, Indian corn, olives, vines, fruit tn‘es of 
many kinds cover both the plain and the surrounding hills ; 
the chief non-fruit-beanng trc'es are the stone pine, the cypicss, 
the ilex and the poplar, while many otlier varieties are repre- 
sented. The gardens and fields produce an abundance of 
flowers, which justify the city’s title of la cittd dei fiort 

Climate and Sanitary CondiHons . — The climate of Flc^rence 
is very vnrtible, ranging from severe cold accompanied by high 
winds from the north in winter to great heat in the summer, 
while in spring-time sudden and rapid changes of temperature 
ate frequent. At the same time the climate is usually very 
agreeable from the end of F'ebruary to the l>eginning of July, 
and from the end of September to the middle of November. 
Tlie average temperature throughout the year is about 57"^ 
Fahr. ; the maximum heat is about and the minimum 

36-5®, sometimes .sinking to 21“. The longest da\ is i ^ hours and 
33 minutes, the shortest 8 hours and 50 minutes. 'I'he average 
rainfall is about 37 J indies. Epidemic diseases are rare and 
children’s diseases mild , cholera has visited Idorcmcre several 
times, but the city has been free from it for many years. 
Diphtheria first appeared in 1868 and continued as a severe 
epidemic until 1872. since when it has only occur led at rare inter- 
vals and m i-^olated cases. Typhoid, pneumonia, tuberculosis, 
measles and scarlatina, and iiiflueriisa are the commonest illnesses. 
The drainage system is still somewhat imperfect, but the water 
brought from the hills or from the Arno in pipes is fairly good, 
and the general sanitary conditions are satiTactory. 

Public Buildings . — Of the very numerous Flc^rentine churches 
the Duomo (Santa Maria del Fiore) is the largest and most 
ChurcheB *rnportant, founded in 1298 on the plans of Arnolfo 

urc ea. Cambio, Completed by Brunelleschi, and consecrated 
in 1436 ; the facade, however, was not finished until the 19th 
century — it was begun in 1875 on the designs of de Fabris and 
unveiled in 1888. Close by the Duomo is the no less famous 
Campanile built by Giotto, begun m 1332, and adorned with 
exquisite bas-reliefs. Opposite is the Baptistery built by Arnolfo 
di Cambio in the 13th century on the site of an earlier church, 
and adorned with beautiful bronze doors by Ghiberti in the 15th 
century. The Badia, Santo Spirito, Santa Maria Novella, are 
a few among the many famous and beautiful churches of Florence. 
The existence of these works of art attracts students from all 
countries, and a German art school subsidized by the imperial 
government has been instituted. 

The streets and piazze of the city are celebrated for their 
splendid palaces, formerly, and m many cases even to-day the 
residences of the noble families of Florence. Among others wc 
may mention the Palazzo Vecchio, formerly the seatof the govern- 
ment of the Republic and now the town hall, the Palazzo Riccardi, 
the residence of the Medici and now the prefecture, the palaces of 
the Strozzi, Antinori (one of the most perfect specimens of 
^orentine quattrocento architecture), Corsini, Davanzati, Pitti 
(the royal palace), &c, The palace of the Arte della Lana or 
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gild of wool merchants, tastefully and intelligently restored, is 
the headquarters of the Dante So icly. Tlie centre of Florence, 
w'hich was becoming a danger from a hygienic point of view, 
wa-i pulled down in 1880-1890, but unfortunately, sufficient care 
was not taken to avoid destroying (ertain buildings of histone 
and artistic value winch might have been spared without im- 
])airmg the work of sanitation, w'hile the new structures erected 
in their place, especially those in the Piaza Vittorio Emanuele, 
are almost uniformly ugly and quite out of keeping with 
Morenline architecture. The question aroused many polemics 
at the time both in Italy and abroad. After the new centre was 
built, a society called the Socicld per la dtjesa dt Firenze anlica 
was formed by many prominent ritucns to safeguard the ancient 
buildings and prevent them from destruction, and a spirit of 
intelligent conservatism seems now to prevail m this connexion. 

1 'I'he city is growing in all directions. ana a number of newquarters 
* have sprung up where the houses aie more .sanitary than in the 
older parts, but unfortunately few^ of them evince much aesthetic 
feeling. 'I'he vtait or boulev ards form pleasant residential streets 
with gardens, and the system of building separate houses for 
eadi family (vilhm) instead of large blocks of flats is becoming 
more and more general. 

Florence possesses four important libraries besides a number 
of smaller collections The Biblioteca Nazionale. originally 
founded by Antonio Magliabecchi in 1747, enjoys the 
right, shared by the Vittorio Lmanutle library of 
Rome, of receiving a copy of every work printed in Italy, since 
1870 (since 1848 it had enjoyed a similar privilege with regard 
to w'orks printed in 'luscany). It contains some 500,000 printed 
volumes, 700,000 pamphlets, over 9000 punts and drawings 
(including 284 by Albert Diirer), nearly 20,000 MSS., and 40,000 
letters. 'Ihe number of readers m 1904 was over 50,000. Un- 
fortunately, however, the confusion engendered by a defective 
organization has long been a byword among the people ; there 
IS no printed catalogue, quantities of books are buned in packing- 
cases and unavailable, the collection of foreign b )oks is very poor, 
hardlv any new works being purchased, and the building itself 
1^ quite inadequate and far from safe ; but the site of a new 
one lias now been pui chased and the plans are agreed upon, 
so that evgentually the whole collection will he transfened to 
more suitable quarters. The Biblioteca Mariuelliana^ foundtd in 
1752, contains 150,000 books, including 620 incunabula, 17,000 
engravings and 1500 MSS. ; it is well managed and chiefly 
remarkable for its collection of illustrated works and art publica- 
tions. The Biblioteca Mediceo-Laurenziana, founded in 1571, 
has Its origin in the library of Cosimo de’ Medici the Elder, and 
w.as enlarged by Piero, Giovanni and above all by Lorenzo the 
Magnificent Various princes and pri\ ate persons presented it 
w ith valuable gifts and legacies, among the most important of 
which was thecollectionof eiitiones prina pes given by Countd’Eki 
in 1841, and the Ashburnham collection of MSS. purchased by 
the Italian Government in 18S5. It contains nearly 10,000 MSS., 
including many magnificent illuminated missals and Bibles and a 
number of valuable Greek and Latin texts, 242 incunabula and 
11,000 printed books, chiefly dealing with palaeography ; it is 
in some ways the most important of the Florentine libraries. 
'Fhe Biblioteca Riccardtana, founded in the 16th century by 
Romolo Riccardi, contains nearly 4000 MSS., over 32,000 books 
and 650 incunabula, chiefly relating to Florentine history. The 
state archives are among the most complete in Italy, and contain 
over 450,000 filze and regisiri and 126,000 charters, covering the 
period from 726 to 1856. 

Few cities are as rich as Florence in collections of works of 
artistic and historic interest, although the great majority of 
them belong to a comparatively limited period — from amiieriaa » 
the 13th to the i6th century. The chief art galleries ofFiaa 
are the Uffizi, the Pitti and Accademia. The two Artasadw 
former are among the finest in the world, and arc 
filled with masterpieces by Raphael, Andrea del Sarto, Perugino, 
Ghirlandaio, Botticelli, the Lippi, and many other Florentine, 
Umbrian, Venetian, Dutch and Flemish artists, as well as numer- 
oui admirable examples pf antique, medieval and Renaissance 
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sculpture. The Pitti collection is in the royal palaoe (formerly 
the residence of the grand dukes), and a fine ne^r stairway 
and vestibule have been constructed by royal munificence. 
In the Uffizi the pictures are arranged m strict chronological 
order. In the Accademia, which is rich in early Tuscan 
masters, the Botticelli and Perugino rooms deserve special 
mention. Other pictures are scattered about in the churches, 
monasteries and private palaces. Of the monasteries, that of 
St Mark should he mentioned^ as containing many works of 
Fra Angelico, besides relics of Savonarola, while of the private 
collections the only one of importance is that of Prince Corsini. 
There is a splendid museum of medieval and Renaissance 
antkj^uities in the Bargello. the ancient palace of the Podestfi, 
itself* one of the finest buildings in the city ; among its many 
treasures are works of Donatello, Ghiberti, Verrochio and other 
sculptors, and large collections of ivory, enamel and bronze 
ware. The Opera del Duomo contains models and pieces of 
sculpture connected with the cathedral ; the Etruscan and 
Egyptian museum, the gallery of tapestries, the Michelangelo 
museum, the museum of natural history and other collections 
are all important in different ways. 

The total population of Florence in 1905, comprising foreigners 
and a garrison of 5500 men, was 220,879. In 1861 it was 1 14,363 ; 

it increased largely when the capital of Italy was in 
Plorence (1865-1872), but decreased or increased very 
slightly after the removal of the capital to Rome, and 
increased at a greater rate from iSSt onwards. At present the 
rate of increase is about 22 per looo, hut it is due to immigration, 
as the birth-rate was actually below the death-rate do\vn to 1903, 
since when there has been a slight increase of the former and a 
decrease of the latter. 

Florence is the capital of a province of the same name, and the 
central government is ^epre‘^entcd by a prefect {prejeito)^ while 
AdminiM government is carried on by a mayor {nndaco) 

trmtion* elective town council {consiglio comunah) 

The city is the scat of a court of cassation (for civil 
cascs’only), of a court of appeal, besides minor tribunals. It is 
the hcadqtiarters of an army corps, and an archiepiscopal see. 

Thrrc arc 22 public elementary schools for boys and 18 for girls 
(education being compulsory and gratuitous), with about 20,000 
Edui,attoa 5^ private schools with 5700 pnpila Secondary 

education is provided by one higher and four lower 

technical schooE with 1375 pupils, thiec or lower classical 

schools, and three hrei 01 higher cl .ssical schools, with 1000 

pupils, and three training colleges with owr 700 pupils Higher 
education IS imparted at the universitv {Istituto di stmht stipefton 
e d\ peffizt(mafrteiUo), with Ooo to (150 students, although only 
comprising tlu facnltics of iiteiaturc, incdteiac ^uid natural i^eicnce, 
it 16, as regards the first -named faculty, one of the most 

important institutions in Italy. The original Studto rto-rentino 
was founded in the 14th century, and acquired considerable fame 
as a centre of learning under the Mcdicj, cnhanctnl by the presence m 
FlotOnco of many learned Greeks who had fled from Constantinople 
after its capture by the Turks (145^) Although in 1472 some of the 
faculties aruJ several of tlie professors were transferred to Pisa, rt 
still retained importance, and in the 17th and 18th con tulles it 
originated a iramDer of learned academies In 1859 after the armexa- 
tion Of 'luscany tothe Italian kingdom it was revived and reorganized, 
since thou it has become to some extent .a national centre of learning 
and cultnfe, attracting students from othUr parts of Italy, partly on 
account of the' fact that it i» in FloroiiCe that tho pUre<it Italian is 
spokem. The revival of clasacal studies on scientafic principles m 
rnodern Italy fnay be said to have lx*gun in Florence, and great 
activity has also Ixicn displayed in reviving the study of Dante, 
Dante lectures being given teguIaVly by scholars and men of tetters 
froth all'p^rts of the cotmtry, above the church of Or San Mlcholc 
as m the middle ages, under the auspices of tho Soevetd DiuHeaca. 
Palaeography, history 'and BomaAiGe lin^uagei*. are among the other 
subjects to which especial importance is given. Besides. the Istituto dt 
studxx suptriorx there is the IstitiUd d% icxtnue Socidli ” Cesure 
fomtolod by the marches Alfh'in di Sdstogho for the* edhootloii of 
aspirants to the diplMtiatic and Consular' services, and’ for sttw1pnt« 
of ^QOfiioiiios and s^ial sciences (^baut 39' st^de,E^) ; an *acaden;;y 
of ^ cojiserva4;<l>iie of rausio^ a higher female training-college 

with 15P students, , a hummer of j)tttfes$ffi[thl atld fSkdc 'schwjls, and 
an acan^iby of rCritktibfi.' There ate hlsO'mhhy aebdhMfedttrtff leatned 
societies of differrtit kinds; of which one of ithei hwisrtj uMportaht iff the 
Atcademim d^llo/ Crusca for the study of tho UalunTaaguage, whic)i 
undertook the of a jnoxuimental dictionary, 

Several of the Florence hdfepit'ats tlte df grC^'mfqclity, the 


important being that of Sarita Maria Nuova, which, founded by Foleo 
Pottinan. the father of J-)antc’s Beatrice, has been 
thoroughly renovated according to modern scientific 
principles. There arc numerous other hospitals both 
general and speci.al, a foundling hospit.U dating from tlie T3th century 
(Santa Maria degh innocenti), an institute for the blind, one lor tlie 
deaf and dumb, At. Most of the hospitals and other charitable 
institutions arc endowed, but the endowments arc supplemented by 
private contnbutions. 

Florence is the centre of a large and fertile agiicultund distii' t, 
and does considerable business in wmc, oil and giain, and supplies 
the neighbouring peasantry w ith goods at all kinds There 
are no important indiusLiics, except a few' Hour-mills, some 
glass vvorks, iron foundries, a motor car factory, straw 
hat lactones, and power-houses siqiplying electiiLity for 
lighting and for the numerous tramcar.s. Tlierc aie, how’cver, some 
artLstic industries m and around the city, ol which the most imiioilaiil 
IS the Ginon-Ficfiard porcelam w’orks, and tho Cantagalli rriaioliea 
works. Theie are many other smaller establishments, and t.H 
Florentine artificer seems to possess an exceptional skill m all Jcnuls 
of work in which art is combined with tcclmical ability Another 
very important source of revenue is the so-called “ tourist industrv, ” 
which in late years has assumed nnmense propoitions; the city 
contains a large number of hotels and boarding-houses which cvtrv 
year are filled to overflowing with strangers from all paits of the 
world. (L V.*) 

History 

Florentia was founded considerably later than Faesulae 
(Fiesole), which lies on the hill above it ; indeed, as its name 
indicates, it was built only in Roman times and probably in 
connexion with the construction by C. Flaminius m 187 b.c 
of a road from Bononia to Arretium (which later on formed pan 
of the Via Cassia) at the point where this road crossed the river 
Arnus. We hear very little of it in ancient times ; it appears to 
have suffered at the end of the war between Marius and Sulln, 
and in a.b. 15 (by which period it .seem.s to have been already 
a colony) it successfully opposed the project of diverting part of 
the waters of the Clanls into the Arno (Sec Chiana). Tacitus 
mentions it, and Florus descril*>es it as one of the nnuiiapui 
splendid! ssima, A bishop of Florence is mentioned in a d. 31 3. 
A group of Italic cremation tombs a pozzo of the Villano\a 
period were found under the pavement of the medieval Vu'o^o 
del Campidoglio. This took its name from the Capwdium ol 
Roman times, the remains of which were found under the Piaz/a 
Luna ; the three cellae were clearly traceable. The capitaK 
of the columns were Corinthian, about 4 ft. in diameter, and it 
became clear that this temple had supplied building materials 
for S. Giovanni and S. Mihiato. Fragments of a fine octagonal 
altar, probably belonging to the temple, were found. Remains 
of baths have been found cl6se by, while the ancient amplu- 
thcatre has been found near S. Ctoce outside the Roman town, 
which formed a rectangle of about 400 by 600 yds., with foiir 
gates, the Dccumamis being represented by the Via Strozzi and 
Via del Oorso, and the Cardi) \^ the Via Calcinara, while the 
Mercato Vccchio occupied the site of the Forum. 

Sec L A Afifaili, “ ReliqutC di FiiVttzC antica," in Mnnitmentt dex 
Lintei, vl (1896), 5 .scq. (T. As.) 

The first evertt of importaoee leeorded is the siege of the city 
by the Goths, a.d. 405, and its dldiverance by the Roman general 
Stilicho. Tot ila besieged Flolv^Tce in 542, but was repulsed by 
the imperial garrison under Jlistio, a^d later it wais occupied 
by the Goths. Wc'find the I.ongobards in Tuscany m 570, and 
mention is made of orte< Gndvbrein^ Dux civitaits Flore nltn or 
whitrh suggests that 'Florence was the capital of a duchy (one of 
the tegular' divisions of the Ijofigobard' empire). Charlemagne 
was iti*F!o<<eficO irt Tfffe'attd conferred mafiy favours on the city, 
which continued to grow in impoitanoo owing to its situation 
on the rda# m^rtHern-^ Iftaly to’ Romei’ At the time of the 
agitatfott agairiSt siwiony'ianid th^- oorrdption of the clergy, the 
head of thotnovemeitt in Florence was ftaJl CiiovannKhialburto, 
of the monttstety of 'S aw iSalvi. Thfe-sinioniadal ekttion wf Fietro 
Mezisabarba^a^^ bisfeidpi' of ^ Florence'' duniseid tedous dis^ 
tdtbaffoes latfd aj)Ottgt!ontroVtersy wida Rdmh'^ whiidh enriediiathe' 
triumph, aft^t ftrtjiof'the monk'Bfctru» Igofi^isj champion^ 

of the tefoiftti' Movement;! thisA«vcnt indkatBs the 

cCNWRhicince lanaamg.' the' Fllarentiiwfe^i 
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Ilndet the Caroliiigian emperors Tuscany was a March or 
margraviatc, and the marquises became so powerful as to be 
even a danger to the Empire. Under the emperor Otto 1. one 
Ugo (d. looi) was marquis, and the emperor Conrad TI (elected 
m 1024) appointed Boniface of Canossa marquis of Tuscany, 
a territory then extending from the Po to the borders of the 
Roman state. Jioniface died in 1052, and m the following year 
the margraviatc passed to his daughter, the famous 
couateaa Matilda, who rilled for forty years and plaved 

MatUda, prominent part in the history of Italy in that period 
In the Wars of the [nvcslitures Matilda was ever on 
the papal (aftemards called Guelph) side against the emperor 
Queipha factioh afteCwards known as Ghibclhne, and 

and she herself often led armies to battle. It is at this 
Qblbtl^ time that the people of Florence first began to acquire 
Unas. influence, and while the countess presided at the aiiirts 
of justice in the nafne of the Empire, she was assisted by a g^oup 
of great feudal nobles, judges, lawyers, &c., who formetl, as 
elsewhere in Tuscany, the bom homines or sapientes. As the 
countess was fn qucntly absent these honi homines gave judgment 
without her, thus paving the way for a free commune. 'Hie 
I itizcns found themselves in opposition to the nobility of the 
hills around the city, Teutonic feudatories of Gh?l>elline 
sympathies, who intericred with their commerce. Floreni'e 
frequently waged war with these nobles and with other cittes 
on its own account, although in the name of the countess, and 
the citizens began to form ihemselvts into groups and associations 
which were the germs of the atti or gilds. After the death of 
Begins Countcss Mtitilfla in 1115 the gftindt or horn homines 
aiagsot Continued to rule and administer justice, but in the 
name of the people — a change hardly noticed at first, 
commaoe* marks the foundation of the commune. 

After TT38 the bout homines began to be called consults j while 
the population w’as ditided into the gratidi or delle torn, 1 e. the 
noble families who had towers, and the arti or trade and men hunt 
gilds. At first the consiilrs, of whom there seem to ha^e been 
Uvelve, two for each scslure or ward, were chosen by the men 
of the towers, and assisted by a council of 100 boni homines, in 
which the arii wTre pfcdcaninant ; the gcnTrnmcnt thus came to 
be in the hands of a few powerful faiiiibc's The republic now 
proceeded to extend its power. In 1125 Fiesole was sackcfl and 
destroyed, but the feudal nobles vif the cnritado (surrounding 
country), protected by the imperial margraves, were still power- 
ful. 'I'lie early margta\ es had peimittcd the Florentines to wage 
war against the All^erti family, wEose castles they deslrowd. 
The emperor Lothaif w'hen in Italy forced Florence to submit 
U) his authority, but at his death in 1 137 things returned to their 
former state and the Florentines fought successfully against the 
pow’erful counts Giiidi. Frederick Barbaro^isa, how^ever, elected 
emperor in TT52, made his authority felt in 'I'liscany, and ap- 
pointed one Welf of Bavaria as margrave. Florence and other 
cities w'cre forced to supply troops to the emperor for his Lombard 
campaigns, and he began to establish a* centralized imperial 
bureaucracy in 'Fuscany, appointing a potestas, who resided at 
San Miniato (Whence the name of “San Miniato al Tedtsco”), 
to repreieht hilVi and cXercise authority in the conlado ; this 
double authority of the tonsoli in the town and the potestas or 
podestd outside generated confusion. By 1176 the Idofcntines 
were masters of all the tcfritoiy comprised in the dioceses of 
Florence and Ficsolb ; but civil coimn‘totk/fi within 
broke out bvlWe'en the ’ the greater 

nobles, headetl bt the Allierti and stren^thendd by 
the many feudal fiitnifies Wh6 lutd been foroctl to leave thCir* 
castlcti and dwell ih thde^ty (‘117^-1^186). Pri the'cWd ‘the Alberti, 
thou^ ndt victoriOUI^i siTdCb^ed iii gdtti'iH^CX'caislOha’Hy tidiWilted 
to the consulship. Fldr^b'ce notv formed ’a league wdm the chief 
cities Of Tuscariy, nfkda ^ace'VIth thd Gufdl, arid‘htimWed thef 
Alberti whfosc disild 6f Sendfetdie destroyed (i ^6^), Eater 
We flnd'ia pidestd^ ’wibhifi'the tity, cleitkV for’ a year 

potcatms aski^ted Ijy edllndJllors Wnd' Seycii ‘ 

s^ipef cdp^liliits dmiiirf. 'fhiF i'clpi-bsehtfed the triuhiph' 
of the fbuda.4'’i!>iirty,^N(^hich’ had' g^ihed- the sdfyfiort' df 
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minori or minor gilds. The poiestates subsequently w'ere 
foreigners, and m 1207 the dignity was conferrod on Gualfredotto 
of Milan , a new council was forme<j, the consigho del comune, 
while the older senate still survived. the Florentines now 
undertook to open the highways of commerce towards Rome, 
for their city was already an important industrial and banking 
centre. 

Discord among the great families broke out again, and the 
attempt to put an end to it by a marriage between Biiondelmonte 
de’ Duondelmonti and a daughter of the Amidei, only led tx)' 
further strife (T215), although the causes of these broils were 
(lee{)er and wider, being detiv i d from the general division bctw'Ccn 
(iuelphs and (Jhibellines all over Italy. But the wmrk of crush- 
ing the nobles of the cantado and of asserting the city's position 
among rival communes continued. In 1222 Florence W’aged war 
successfully on Bisa, Luem and Pistou, and during the next 
few years against the Sienese with varvung results ; although 
the emperor supported the latter as (ihibellincs, on his departure 
for Germany in 1235 they Were forced to accept jx^ac'e on onerous 
terms. During the interregnum (1241-1243) following on the 
death of Pope Gregory IX. the Ghibelhne cause revived iil Tuscatiy 
and imperial authority was re-estabhshed. The tumults against 
the Paterme heretics (1244-1245), among whom were many 
Ghibelline nobles favoured by the podestd Pace di Pcsamigola', 
indicate a successful Guelphic reaction ; but Frederick II , 
luving defeated his cnemiCs bbth in Lombardy and in the Two 
Sicilies, appointed his natural son, Frederick of Antroch, imp^al 
vicar in Tuscany, who, when citil war broke out, entered tlie 
city with 1600 German knigl ts. '1 he Ghilx limes now triumphed 
completely, and m 1249 llie Guelph leaders w*ere dtiven into 
exile— the first of many instances in Florentine history of exile 
cn mxisse of a defeated party. The attempt to seize Mofilevarchi 
and other castles where the Guelph exiles were congregated 
failed, and in 1250 the burghers elected thirty-six cetpordt di 
popolo, who formed the basis of the primo popolo or body of 
citizens independent of the nobles, headed by the capumid 
del popolo. Ihe Ghibcllincs being unable to maintain their 
supremacy, the city came to be divided into two 
almost autonomous republics, the comune headed by 
tlie podc'itd, ftfid the popolo headed by the capiiano and pdpth. 
militarily organized into twenty companies ; the central 
power was represented by twelve anstant or elders. The podestiy 
who W'as always a foreigner, usually commanded the army, repre- 
sented the city bedore foreign powers, and signed treaties. He 
was assisted by the constgh'o speciale of 90 and the consigho 
genet ale e specutlc of 300, composed of nobles^ while the capiiano 
del popolo had also two councils composed of burghers, heads of 
the gilds, govjalonieri of the companK's, . The anzicni had a 
council of 36 burghers> and then there was the parlam^uio or 
general assembly of the people, which met only on grdat 
occasions. At this time the podc:>ta's palac e (the Bargello) was 
built, and the gold florin was first coined and soon came to bo 
accepted aS the standard gold piece throughout Etinopei But> 
although greatly strengthened, the Guelphs, who now may be 
called the democrats as opposed to the Ghibellme aristocrats^ 
WTTC by no means wholly victorious, and in 1251 they had tO' 
delUnd themselves against a league of Ghibelline cities (SieiMi^ 
lAsa and Pisloia) assisted by Florentine Ghibellmcs ; the 
Florentirw Uberti, who had been drnien into exile their 
plot of 325S, took refuge itt Siena and encouraged that city in 
Its hostility to Florence. Fresh disputes about the p^XwWsion 
of MohtepolciOno and othdr placds having arisen, the Florentinea 
dk^iared war once more. A Florentine army assisted byGueiphx 
of other towns w^s cunningly induced to believe that Siena 
wnuld surrender at the first summons ; but' it was met by a> 
Sienese army leinforced by Florentine exiles, including FarmaUd' 
degli Uberti nnU other Ghibellines, and by the cavalry of ^Manfred^ 
{q,v,) of Sieibq ltd by Couht Ororda/no and the count 
of Arras, with the rF'iult that the Florentines were 
totally ■ routed hi MVj^dttperti^ on' the' 4th of Septembenr pem/ 
ii»6o. Couht GiOrdkno* Florence, appointed 

Count Guidoi NbVello Und 'began a series of ptoecutiow 
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a^rainst the Guelphs. The Ghibellines even proposed to raze the 
walls of the city, but Farinata degli Uberti strongly opposed the 
idea, saying that he had fought to regain and not to rum his 
fatherland.” 

During this new Ghibelline predominance (1260-1266) the 
old liberties were abolished, and the popolo was deprived of all 
share in the administration. But when Charles 1 . 
^thuiion, Anjou descended into Italy as champion of 

the papacy, and Manficd was defeated and killed 
{1266), the popolo, ^\io had actjuired wealth in trade and industry, 
was ready to rise. After some disturbances Guido Novel lo and 
the Ghibellines were expelled, but it was not the popolo who 
triumphed ; the pope and Charles were the real masters of the 
situation, and the Florentines found they had exchanged a 
foreign and Ghibelline protector for one who was foreign and 
Guelph, Nevertheless much of the old order was restored ; 
the podesta who represented King Charles was assisted by 12 
buont uomtnt, and by the council of the 100 btiom uomtni del 
popolo, “ without the deliberation of whom,” says Viliam, “ no 
great matter nor expenditure could be undertaken ” Other 
bodies and magistrates were maintained, and the capttano del 
popolo, now called capttano della massa di parte Guelja, tended 
to become a very important person. The property of the 
Ghibellines was confiscated, and a commission of six capitam 
di parte Guelfa appointed to administer it and in general to 
expend it for the persecution of the Ghibellines. The whole 
constitution of the republic, although of very democratic 
tendencies, seemed designed to promote civil strife and weaken 
the central power. 

While the constitution was evolving in a manner which seemed 
to argue small political ability and no stability m the Florentines, 
the people had built up a wonderful commercial 
Kach of the seven arh inaggion or 
the giMs. greater gilds was organized like a small state with its 
councils, statutes, assemblies, magistrates, and 
in times of trouble constituted a citizen militia. Florentine 
cloth especially was known and sold all over Europe, and the 
Florentines were regarded as the first merchants of the age. 
If the life of the city went on uninterruptedly even dining the 
many changes of government and the almost endemic civil war, 
It was owing to the solidity of the gilds, who could carry on the 
administration without a government. 

After Charles’s victory over Conradin in 1268 the Florentines 
defeated the Sienese (1260) and made frequent raids into Pisan 
Cardinal As Charles perpetually interfered in their 

Latino. affairs, always favouring the grandt or Guelph nobles, 
some of the Ghibellines were recalled as a counterpoise, 
which, however, only led to further civil strife. Rudolph of 
Habsburg, elected king of the Romans in 1273, having come 
to terms with Pope Nicholas IIL, Charles was obliged in 1278 
to give up his title of imperial vicar in Tuscany, which he had 
held during the interregnum following on the death of Frederick 
II. In 1279 Pope Nicholas sent his nephew, the friar preacher 
Latino Frangipani Malabranca, whom he had created cardinal 
bishop of Ostia the same year, to reconcile the parties in Florence 
once more. Cardinal Latino to some extent succeeded, and was 
granted a kind of temporary dictatorship. He raised the 12 
buom uomini to 14 (8 Guelphs and 6 Ghibellines), to be changed 
every two months ; and they were assisted by a council of 100. 
A force of 1000 men was placed at the disposal of the podesta 
and capttano (now both elected by the people) to keep order and 
oblige the grandt to respect the law. The Sicilian Vespers {q^v,) 
by weakening Charles strengthened the commune, which aimed 
at complete independence of emperors, kings and popes. After 
1282 the signoria was composed of the 3 (afterwards 6) ption 
of the gilds, who ended by ousting the buoni uomtnt, while a 
defensor artificum et arttum takes the place of the capitano ; 
thus the republic became an essentially trading community, 
governed by the popolani grassi or rich merchants. 

The republic now turned to the task of breaking the power 
of the Ghibelline cities of Pjsg and Arezzo. In 1289 the Aretini 
wtere complexly defeated by the Florentines at Campaldino, a 


battle made famous by the fact that Dante took part in it. 
War against the Pisans, who had been defeated by the Genoese 
in the naval battle of La Meloria in 1284, was Battle oi 
c an led on in a desultory fashion, and in 1 293 peace was campal^ 
made. But the grandt, who had largely contributed <^too 
to the victory of Campaldino. especially men like Corso 
Donati and Vicri de’ Cerchi, were becoming more j)owerful, and 
Charles had increased their number by creating a great many 
knights ; but their attempts to interfere with the administration 
of Ills tire were severely repressed, and new laws were passed to 
reduce then* influence. Among other internal reforms the abolE 
tion of the last traces of servitude in 1289, and the increase in 
the number of arii, first to 12 and then to 21 (7 maggtori and 14 
minon) must be mentioned. This, however, was not enough for 
the Florentine democracy, who viewed with alarm the increasing 
power and arrogance of the grandt, who in spite of their exclusion 
from many offices were still influential and constituted inde- 
pendent clans within the state. The law obliged each member 
of the clan (consortena) to sodare for all the other members, i.e. 
to give a pecuniary guarantee to ensure payment of fines for 
offences committed by any one of their number, a provision 
made necessary by the fact that the whole clan acted collectively. 
But as the laws were not always enforced new and severe ones 
were enacted. These were the famous Ordtnamenii ordiaa- 
della Gtusitzta of 1293, which all who were not oi menu delta 
the aril were definitely excluded from the signory oiuatixU 
The priori were to remain in office two months 
elected the gonfaloniere, also for two months ; there were the 
capitiidtm or councils of the gilds, and two savt for each sesttere, 
with 1000 soldiers at their disposal ; the number of the grandt 
families was fixed at 38 (later 72). Judgment in matters con- 
cerning the Ordtnamenii was delivered in a summary fashion 
without appeal. The leading spirit of this reform was Giano 
della Bella, a noble who by engaging in trade had become a 
popolano , the grandt now tried to make him unpopular with the 
popolam gra<;u, hoping that without him the Ordtnamenti would 
not be executed, and opened negotiations with Pope Boniface 
VIII. (elected 1294), who aimed at extending his authority in 
Tuscany. A signory adverse to Giano having been elected, he 
was driven into exile in 1295. The grandt regained some of their 
power by corrupting the pode<:td and by the favour of the popolo 
minuto or unorganized populace ; but their quarrels among 
themselves prevented them from completely succeeding, while 
the arit were solid. 

In 1295 a signory favourable to the grandi enacted a law 
attenuating the Ordtnamenti , but now the grandi split into two 
factions, one headed by the Donati, which hoped to 
abolish the Ordtnamenti, and the other by the Cerchi, Biancbi 
which had given up all hope of their abolition ; after- the 
wards these parties came to be called Nert (Blacks) 
and Diancht (Whites). A plot of the Donati to establish their 
influence over Florence with the help of Boniface VIII. having 
been discovered (May 1300), serious riots broke out between the 
Neri and the Bianchi. The pope’s attempt to unite the grandi 
having failed, he summoned Charles of Valois to come to his 
assistance, promising him the imperial crown ; in 1301 Charles 
entered Italy, and was created by the pope pactaro or peace- 
maker of Tuscany, with instructions to crush the Bianchi and 
the popolo and exalt the Neri. On the ist of November Charles 
reached Florence, promising to respect its laws ; but he permitted 
Corso Donati and his friends to attack the Bianchi, and the new 
podesta, Canto dei Gabrielli of Gubbio, who had come with Charles, 
punished many of that faction ; among those whom, he exiled 
was the poet Dante (1302). Corso Donati, who for some time 
was the most powerful man in Florence, made himself many 
enemies by his arrogance, and was obliged to rely on the popolo 
grasso, the irritation against him resulting in a rising in which 
he was killed (1308). In this same year Henry oj Lt^xemburg 
was elected king of the Romans and with the pope’s favour he 
came to Italy in 1310 ; the Florentine exiles and all the Ghibel- 
lines of Italy regarded him as a saviopT nnd regenerator of the 
country, while the Guelphs of on the contrary opposed 
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both him and the pope as dangerous to their own liberties and 
accepted the protection of King Robert of Naples, disregarding 
Henry’s summons to submission In 1312 Henry was crowned 
emperor as Henry VI L in Rome, but instead of the universal 
ruler and pacifier which he tried to be, he was forced by circum- 
stances into being merely a German kaiser who tried to subjugate 
free Italian communes. He besieged Florence without success, 
and died of disease m 1313. 

The Pisans, fearing the vengeance of the Guelphs now that 
Henry was dead, had accepted the lordship of Uguccione delU 
Fagginola, imperial vicar m Genoa. A brave general 
and an ambitious man, he captured Lucca and defeated 
Fagxiaoim the Florentines and their allies from Naples at Monte- 
and catini in 131=;, but the following year he lost both Pisa 
Cai^truadq ^nd Lucca and had to fly from Tuscany. A new danger 
can/!^^' no\/ threatened Florence in the person of Castruccio 
('astracani degli Antelnimelh (7 7 > ), who made himself 
Ini.'l of Lucca and secured help from Matteo Visconti, lord of 
Milan, and other Ghibcllinesof northern Italy. Between 1320 and 
1323 he harried the Florentines and defeated them several times, 
( aptured Pistoia, devastated their territory up to the walls of 
liie city m spite of assistance from iNaples under Raymundo 
(K* Cardona and the duke of Calabria (King Robert’s son); 
Mcc er before had Florence been so huniiliated, but while 


• .islruccio was preparing to attack Florence he died in 1328. 
Two months later the duke of Calabria, who had been appointed 
j'r{)t(*( tor of the iity in 1325, died, and further constitutional 
reforms were made. The former councils were replaced by the 
iO}uiglio del popolo, consisting of 300 popolaui and pres ded over 
])y the capitanOy and the cnnsiglin del comune of 250 members, 
half of them nobles and half popolant, presided over by the 
pndestd. 'Phe prion and other ofiicers were drawn by lot from 
among the Guelphs over thirty years old who were declared fit 
for public office by a special board of g8 citizens (132CJ). The 
system worked well at first, but abuses soon crept in, and many 
persons were unjustly excluded from office , trouble being 
expected in 1335 a captain of the guard was created. Hut the 
first one appointed, Jacopo dei Gabrielli of Gubbio, used hn 
dictatorial powers so ruthlessly that at the end of his year of 
office no successor was chosen. 

The Florentines now turned their eyes towards Lucca ; they 
might have acejuired the city immediately after Castruccio’s 
death for 80,000 florins, but failed to do so owing to 
^aptura tli^^^'G^ces of opinion in the signory ; Martino della 
Lucca. Scala, lord of Verona, promised it to them m 1335, but 
broke his word, and although their finances were not 
then very flourishing they allied themselves with Venice to make 
war on him. They were successful at first, but Venice made a 
truce with the Scala independently of the Florentines, and by 
the peace of 133Q they only obtained a part of Lucchese territory. 
At the same time they purchased from the Tarlati the protectorate 
over Arezzo for ten years. But misfortunes fell on the city : 
Edward III. of England repudiated the heavy debts contracted 
for his wars in France with the Florentine banking houses of 
Bardi and Peruzzi (1339), which eventually led to their failure 
and to that of many smaller firms, and shook Florentine credit 
all over the world ; Philip VI. of France extorted large sums 
from the Florentine merchants and bankers in his dominions 
by accusing them of usury ; in 1340 plague and famine wrought 
terrible havoc in Florence, and riots again broke out between the 
grandt and the popolo, partly on account of the late unsuccessful 
wars and the unsatisfactory state of the finances To put an 
end to these disorders, Walter of Brienne, duke of 
of Athena was elected “ conservator and captain of 

{i342^43). the guard in 1342. An astute, dissolute and ambitious 
man, half French and half Levantine, he began his 
government by a policy of conciliation and impartial justice 
which won him great popularity. But as soon as he thought 
the ground was secure he succeeded in getting himself acclaimed 
by the populace lord of Florence for life, and on the 8th of 
September was carried in triumph to the Palazzo della Signoria. 
The podestd and the captiano assenting to this treachery, he 
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dismissed the gonfaloniete, reduced the priori to a position of 
impotence, disarmed the citizens, and soon afterwards accepted 
the lordship of Arezzo, Volterra, ( olle, San Gimignano and 
Pibtoia. He increased his bodyguard to 800 men, all Frenchmen , 
who behaved with the greatest licence and brutality ; by his 
oppressive taxes, and his ferocious cruelty towards all wLo 
opposed him, and the unsatisfactory treaties he concluded with 
Pisa, he accumulated bitter hatred against his rule. The 
grandi were disappointed because he had not crushed the 
popolo, and the latter because he had destroyed their liberties 
and interfered with the organization of the arti. Many unsuccess- 
ful plots against him were hatched, and having disco\CTcd one* 
that was conducted by Antonio degh Adirnan, the duke summoned 
the 1 itter to the palace and detained him a prisoner. He abo 
summoned 300 leading citizens on the pretext of wishing to 
consult them, but fearing treac hery they refused to come. On 
the 2()th of July 13^3, the citizens rose in arin^, demanded the 
duke’s abdication, and besieged him in the palace. Help came 
to the Floicntines from neighbouring cities, the pndesld was ex- 
pelled, and a balia or provi‘>ional government of 14 was elected, 
'the duke was forced to set Adiman and his other prisoners free, 
and seteral of his men-at-arms were killed hv the populace; 
three of his chief henchmen, whom he was obliged to surrender, 
were literally torn to pieces, and finally on the ist of August he 
had to resign his lordship He departed from Florence under a 
strong guard a few days later, and the Fourteen cancelled all 
his enactments. 

The expulsion of the duke of Athens w'as followed by several 
measures to humble the ^randt still further, while the popolo 
mtnuto or artisans began to show signs of discontent 
I at the rule of the merchants, and the populace destroyed ^fi^ut^oa. 
the houses of many nobles. As soon as order w’as 
restored a balia was appointed to reform the government, in 
which task it was assisted by the Sienese and Perugian 
ambassadors and by Simone da Battifollc. The prton w'ere 
reduced to 8 (2 popolam grasst, 3 mediant and 3 arttfict mtnutt), 
while the gonfalomere was to he chosen in turn from each of those 
classes : the grandt were excluded from the administration, but 
they were still admitted to the conuglio del comtttte.ihe anque 
di mercanziTi, and other offices pertaining to the commune ; the 
Ordinamenii were maintained but in a somewhat attenuated 
form, and certain grandt as a favour wTre declared to be of the 
popolo Florence was now' a thoroughly democratic and com- 
mercial republic, and its whole policy was mainly dominated by 
commercial considerations : its nvalr}^ with Pisa was due to an 
ambition to gain secure access to the sea : its strong Guelphism 
w'as the outcome of its determination to secure the bank-business 
of the papacy, and its desire to extend its territory in Tuscany 
to the necessity for keeping open the land trade routes. 
Florentine democracy, however, was limited to the walls of the 
citv, for no one of the roniado nor any citizen of the subject 
towns enjoyed political rights, which were reserved for the in- 
habitants of Florence alone and not by any means for all of them. 

Florence was in the 14th centur)^ a city of about 100,000 
inhabitants, of whom 25,000 could bear arms ; there were no 
churches, 39 religious houses ; the shops of the arte 
della lana numbered over 200, producing cloth worth 
1,200,000 florins : Florentine hankers and merchants were found 
all over the world, often occupying responsible positions in the 
service of foreign governments ; the revenues of the republic, 
den\ cd chiefly from the city customs, amounted to some 300,000 
florins, whereas its ordinary expenses, exclusive of military 
matters and public buildings, w’ere barely 40,000. It was already 
a centre of art and letters and full of fine buildings, pictures and 
libraries. But now that the grandt were suppressed politically, 
the lowest classes came into prominence, “ adventurers without 
sense or virtue and of no authority for the most part, who had 
usurped public oflices by illicit and dishonest practices ” (Matteo 
Viliam, iv. 6q) . this paved the way for tyranny 

In 1347 Florence was again stricken with famine, followed 
the next year by the most terrible plague it had ever experienced, 
which earned of! three-fifths of the population (according to 
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Viliani). Yet m spite of these disasters the republic was 
by no means crushed ; it soon regained the suzerainty of 
many cities which had broken off all connexion 
TheQreet -^yith it after the expulsion of the duke of Athens, 
and purchased the overlordship of Prato from Queen 
Joanna of Naples, who had inherited it from the 
duke of Calabria. In 1351 Giovanni Visconti, lord and archbishop 
of J^lilan, having purchased Bologna and allied lumsclf with 
sundry Ghibclline houses of Tuscany with a view to 
dominating Florence, the city made war on him, and in 
violation of its Guelph traditions placed itself unficr the 
protection of the emperor Cliarles IV. (1355) for his life- 
time. This move, however, was not popular, and it enabled 
the gravdt^ who, although excluded from the chief offices, still 
dominated the parte Guelfa, to reassert themselves. They had m 
1347 succee<ied m enacting a very stringent law against all who 
were in any way tainted with Ghibcllinism, which, they themselves 
being above suspicion in that connexion, enabled them to drive 
from office many members of the popolo mjnuto. In 1358 the 
parte Gitelfa made these enactments still more stringent, punish- 
ing with death or heavy fines all who being Ghibellines held 
office, and provided that if trustworthy witnesses were forth- 
coming condemnations might be passed for this offence without 
hearing the accused ; even a non-pro\ ed charge oran ammoittzinne 
(warning not to accept office) might entail disfranchisement. 
Tfius the pavte, represented by its 6 (afterwards 9) captains, 
came to exercise a \critahle reign of terror, and no one knew 
when an accusation might fall on him. The h'a<ler of the parte 
was Piero degli Albizzi, whose chief rivals were the Ricci family. 

Italy at this time l3egan to be overrun by bands of soldiers 
of fortune. The first of these bands with whom Florence came 
into contact was the Great Company, commanded by 
the count of Ijmdo, which twice entered Tuscany 
but was expelled both times by the Florentme troops 
(i358'I359)- 

In 1363 we find Florence at war 'VMlh Pisa on account of 
commercial differences, and because the former had aajiiired 
the lordship of Volterra. The Florentines were successful 
until Pisa enlisted Sir John Hawkwood’s English company ; 
the latter won several battles, but were at last defeated at 
Cascina, and peace was made m 1 364, neither side having gained 
much advantage. A fresh danger threatened the republic in 
1367 wffien Charles IV., who hod allied himself with Pope Urban 
V., Queen Joanna of Naples, and various north Italian despots 
to humble the Visconti, demanded that the Florentines should 
join the league. This they refused to do and armed themselves 
for ddence, but eventually satisfied the emperor with a money 
payment. 

The tyranny of the femte Gitelfa still continued unabated, 
and ’the capitam carried an enactment by which no measure 
affecting the parte s\\o\M be even discussed by the 
signory unless previously - approved of by them. This 
infamous law, however, aronsed so much opposition 
that some of the very idch who had proposed it assembled in secret 
to i discuss its abolition, and a. quarrel between the Albizzi and 
the Ricci having weakened the parte, a bdia of 56 was agreed 
upon. Several of the Albizzi and the Ricci were excluded from 
office for five years, and a council called the Ten of Liberty was 
created to defend the laws and protect the weak against the 
strong. The parte Gudfa and the Albizzi still xemained very 
inffuential and the attempts to abolish admonitions failed. 

Irtfea375 FJorence became invoked in a war which showed 
how the old party divisions of Italy had been obliterated. The 
’ legate at Bologna, Cardinal Guillaume de Noellet 
^e’chunb although the church was then allied to 

(f 3 fs~r 8 ). Florence, was meditating the annexation of the city to 
the Holy See ; he refused a request of the Florentines 
for griin from Romagna, and authorized Hawkwood to devastate 
their territory. Although a large part of the people disliked 
theddea of a conflict with the church, an alliance with Florence’s 
old enemy Berrmbo Visconti Wais made, war declared, and a 
bkVift of 8, the Otto della (afterwards called the “ Eight i 


Saints ” on account of their good management) was created 
to carry on the campaign. Treaties with Pisa, Siena, Arezzo 
and Cortona were concluded, and soon no less than 80 towns, 
including Bologna, had thrown off the papal yoke. Pope Gregory 
XI. placed Florence under an interdict, ordered the expulsion 
of all Florentines from foreign countries, and engaged a ferocious 
company of Bretons to invade the republic’s territoryo The 
Eight levied heaAy toll on church property and ordered the 
priests to disregard the interdict. They turned the tables on 
the pope by engaging Hawkwood, and although the Bretons by 
order of Cardinal Rol^ert of Geneva (aftcrwixrcls the anti-pope 
Clement VII.) committed frightful atrocities in Romagna, 
their captains were bribed by the republic not to molcbt its 
territory. By 1378 peace was made, partly through the media- 
tion of St Catherine of Siena, and the interdict was removed 
in consideration of the republic’s paying a fine of 200,000 florins 
to the pope. 

During the war the Eight had been practically rulers of the 
city, but now the parte Guelfa, led by Lapo da ( astiglionchio 
and Piero degli Albizzi, attempted to reassert itself 
by illicit interference in the elections and by a liberal 
use of “ admonitions ” {ammoniziom). Salvestro de’ Medici, 
Medici, w’ho had always opposed the parte, having been 
elected ^onfalortiere in spite of its intrigues, proposed a law for 
the abolition of the admonitions, which was eventually passed 
(June 18, T37tS), init the people had been aroused, and desired 
to break the pow’cr ol the paite for good. Rioting occurred 
on the 2Tst of June, and the houses of the Albizzi and othci 
nobles were burnt. The signory meanwhile created a balia 
of 80 which repealed some of the laws promoted by the parte, 
and partly enfranchised the avimoniti. The people were still 
unsatisfied, the arii miuori demanded further privileges, and 
the W'orkmcn insisted that their grievances against the arii 
mafii^jorf, especially the wool trade by whom they were employed, 
be redressed. A large liody of uompi (wool-carders) 
gathered outside the city and conspired to subvert ciomp^i 
the signory and establish a popular government, {isrs). 
Although the plot, in which Salve.stro docs 
not seem to have played a part, was revealed, a good 
deal of mob violence occurred, and on the 21st of July the 
populace seized the podesid's palace, which they made their 
headquarters. They demanded a share in the government for 
the popolo minuU), but as soon as this was granted Tommaso 
Strozzi, as spokesman of the ctompi, obliged the signory to 
resign their powers to the Eight. Once the people wexe in 
possession of the palace, a cimipo named Michele di Lando 
took tJie lead and put a stop to disorder and pillage. He re- 
mained master of Florence for one day, during which he reformed 
the constitution, probably with the help of Balvestro de’ Medici. 
Three new gilds were created, and nine priors aj^inted, three 
from the arit ma^^iort, three from the mnon, and three from 
the new ones, -while -each -of these classes in turn was to choase 
the gonfaloinere of justice ; ' the-firet to hold the office wasiMichele 
di Lando. This did not satisfy the ctompi, and the disorders 
provoked by them- resulted in a new gcxvemraentiwhich reformed 
the two councils so as to exclude the lower orders. But to satisfy 
the people several of the grand i, including Fkro degli Albizzi, 
were put to death, -on charges of conspiracy, -and many others 
were exiled. There was perpetual noting and anarchy, and 
interference in the affairs of the government by the -working 
men, while at the same time poverty and unemployment increased 
owing -to the timidity of capital and the disorders, until at last 
in 13S3 a reaction set in, and order was restored by the gild 
companies. Again a new constitution was decreed by which 
the gonfaloniere md half the priori were to be chosen from the 
arU maggion and the other half from the tmnoti ; -on several 
other Ixmrds the former were to be in the- majority, and the 
three new gilds were abolished. The demagogues were executed 
or forced to fly, and Michele di Lando with great ingratitude 
was exiled. Several subsequent risings of the ctompi, largely 
of an economic character, were put down, and the Guelph 
femilies gradually regamed much of their lost power, of which 
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they iavailed Itenselvcs ta exile thefc opponents and rervive January 1410 Rome itself was captured by the Florentines under 
‘the odious i^stem of ammomzwm, Malatesta dei Malatesti. Alexander having died in May before 

Meanwhile m foreign affskis the republic maintained its entering the r^icrnal City, Cardinal Cussa w’as» elected as John 
position/ and in 1^583 it regained Arezzo by purchase from the XXIIC ; Fbrence without offending him made peace with 
lieutenant of Charles of Ooraozo. In 1390 Gian Galeazzo Ladislas, who had ceased to be duigerous, and purchased 

Visconti, having made himself master of a large part of northern Cortona of the pope, li’ 1413 Ladidas attacked the papial 

Italy, intrigued to gam possession of Pisa and bicna. Florence, states once more, dn’i mg John from Rome, and threatened 

alone in resisting him, engaged Hawkwood, who with an army Florence; but like Henry VII., Gian Galeazzo Visconti, and 

of 7000 men more Uian held his own against the pin\'crful lord other enemies of the republic, he too died most oppc'rUinely 
of Milan, and in 1392 a peace was concluded which the republic (6th^ of August 1414). John having lout all authority after 
strengthened by an alliance with Pisa and several nortli Italian leaving Rome, a ikbvv council was licld at Constance, which put 
states. In 1393 Maso dogh Albizzi was made gonfalomerc, and an end to the schism in 1 117 with the election of Martin V'. 
for many years remained almost ma^Jter of Florence owing to his The new pqDe came to Florence in 1419 as lie had not yet re- 
influcntial position m the Arte delta Lana. A severe persecution gamed Rome, which was held by Franoebco Sforza for (,meen 
w.is initiated against the Alfxrti and other families, who were Joanna 11. of Naples, and remahiwd there until the following 
disfianchised and exiled. Disorders (xnd conspiracies against the year. 

merchant oligarchy continued, and although tliey were unsiw- No important changes m the constitution took place daring 
ccssful party passion was incredibly bitter, and the exiles caused this iieriod except the a]i|X)intment oi Iv.o new councils in 1411 
the republic much trouble by intriguing against it 111 foreign to decide on questions oi peace and war. 1 iie aristocratic faction 
states. In 13(17 -1398 Florc'ncc had two more wai*s with Gian headed by Maso degli Albizzi, a wise and popular statesman, liad 
Galeazzo Visconti," who, aspiring to the conquest of Tuscany, remained predominant, and at Ma'.o's death in 1417 he was 
acquired the lordship of Pisa, Siena and Perugia. Hawkwood succeeded in the leadership of the party by Niccolo da Uzzano. 
being dead, Florence purchased aid from the emperor Rupeit. In 1421 Giovanni dc’ Mcdici was elected gonjalomere of lusUaq 
The Imperialists were Ixaten , but just as the Milanese were about an event w^hich marks the beginning of that wealthy family's 
to march on Florence, Visconti died. His territories vver. then pow'cr. The same year the republic purchased Leghorn from 
divided between his sons and his cotidoUu'rt , and Florcnct*, the Genoese for 100,000 florins, and establi'hed a body of “ Con- 
ever keeping her eye on Pisa, now riiK^d by Gabriele Maria suk of the Sea” to siqx*rmtend manlirne trade. Although 
ViS('onti, made an alliance with Pope Honiface IX., who wished 11,000,000 florins liad been spent on recent wars Florence con- 
to regain Perugia and Tkilogna. War broke out once more, and trniied prosperous and its trade increased 
the allies were successful, but as soon as Boniface hail gained his In 1421 FiUppo Maria \ isconti, wdio had succeeded in recon- 
ends he made peace, leaving the Florentines unsatisfied. In quenng most of Lombard), seized Forli , this induced the 
Atti^mpts M04 tlieir attempt to capture Pisa single-handed Plorcntmes to declare war on him, as they regpied his 
to avquirv failed, and Gabriele Maria placed himself under the approach as a menace to tiieir terntoi*)- in spite of the 
PisM prc^teotion of the PTcnch king. The Florciitmes then opposition of the peace party led by Giowinni dc’ yfscoati 
U 402-6), overture.s to k ranee, who had supported the Medici. The campaign was anything but successful, 

antipope.s all through the great schism, and suggested that tliey and the Florentines wctc defciated several tunes, widi the result 
too would support the then anti-pope, Benedict XIIL, in ex- that their credit was shaken and several important firms failed, 
change for the sale of Pisa, 1'his w^as agreed to, and in 140^ the The pope tejo wits against them, but vdien they induoed the 
city was sold to Florence for 260,000 florins ; and Gino C^ippom,^ VeneUaixs to intervene the tide of fcartune diunged, and Visconti 
the Florentine commistrioncr, took possession of the cMtadel, was fimvlly^ defeated and forced to accept peace on onerous 
but a few days later the citizens arot>c an arms and recaptured terms (1427). 

It from the mercenaries, 'rhere was great conbtemation in The old systems of raising revenue no longer corresponded 
Florence at the news, and every man in the city determined to the needs of the republic, and as early as 1336 the various 
that he would go naked rather than not conquer Pisa” (G. loans made to the state w.re consolidated into one 
Gapponi). i1ie next year that city, then ruled by Giovanni national debt Subsequewtdy all extiaurdinary 
Gambacorti, was besieged by the FlorcnUncsy who bloclcaded the expenditure was met by forced loans {preslanze), but the U422), 

mouth of die Amo. After a six months’ isiege Hhsii surrendered method of distribution arousiid discontent among the 
on terms (9th Odtober 1406), and, akhotigh it was not sacked, lower classes, and in 1417, a- general taiasio or assessment of all 
many of the crtizeiis wore exiled and others forced to live in the weolUi of the^ citizens was iorraed, and measures were <ie\ bed 
Florence, a depopulation from which it never rdcovered. Florence to liblribute the obligations accordmg to each>xnan'$ capacity, 
now acquired a great seanxirt and was at-last able to develop a eo as to avoid pressing tooihardly on the poor. The catasio was 
direct 'maritime trade. .largely the work of Giovanni dc' Medici, who greatly, increased 

Except m connexion with the Pisan question the republic h*s pupularity thereby. He died in 1429. 
had'tetken no de^niieiside in the great schism which. hud divided An attempt to capture Lucca led FIopcinoe,'.m alliance with 
ithe church since 1378, but in 1408* she lappealedi both Venice, into andtlicr . costly war with Milan <i45^i433)- The 
hqwkU to Pope i Gregory XII. and tho anti-pope Benedict unkwaamigemcmt of the campaign brought about a 
ofPtMM Xifl. as well as to various' ‘foreign govcmincnts- in quarrel between the- aristocratic party, led. by Rinaldo 

favour of a scrtitlcment, and suggested a ouuncil witlnn degH Albizzi, and tlie popular party, led by Gioianrm PoBtmo 
her own territory . Gi egoryiref used, but jadter consulting a cmn- >de’ iMedki's son Coamo (138(^1444), although 
imkteeoftheoiogiansWho dodareidihun tobc aberetic^ thoicouncil had agrded Do the .war before it began. Rmaldo was 
ipromoted by Galdmal Cossa and other indepencJciiit prelates determined to break the Medici party, and succeeded in getting 
met at Ri$a. This nearly ltd to war iwith King Ljidrslas -of Cosimo exited. The Albizzi tried to strengthen their position by 
Naples, becanirse he had . seized Rome, which he could only luoid conferring exceptional powers on the captiano del papolo and 
.so lor^ as the church -was divided. The council deposed b6th jugftlmg with the election Ixigs, but the Medici still had a 

popes and cteoted Fietro Filatgi as Alexamder V. (26th of |une> liold on the populace. Rinaldo’s proposal fc^ a coup d'etat 

But Ladusks still occupied the papal - states, and Florence, met with ia.0 response from hib own party, and he failtd to prevent 
alarmed at his* growing power and ambition, formed a league with election! of aquro-Medici signory in 1434. He and other leaders 
Siena, Bodogna and Louis of Anjou who laid claim to the N'ea- of ^ ’party wore summoned to the palace to answer a charge of 
pohtan throne, to drive Ladisios from Rome. Cortona, Ofvieto, plotting against the state, to which he replied by collectmg 800 
Viterbo and other cities were recovered for Alexander, and m -^tnicd folLweis. A levoluticu was only averted th ougli the 
^ The historian, not to he confounded vritli* the modem historian intcnealion of Pope KugeniUS I\ who Wiis then in Fkrenc^ 
and ^jtatesnaaa of tlie same nauio {q,v^)t A pauamento was summoned, and the bdia appomted tU.rccd 
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the return >f Cosimo and the exile of Rinaldo degli Albizzi, 
Rodolfo Peru zi, Niccolo Barbadori, and others, in spite of the 
feeble attempt of Eiigenius to protect them. On the 6th of 
October 1434 Cosimo returned to Florence, and for the next 
three centuries the history of the city is identified with that of 
the house of Medici.^ 

Cosimo succeeded in dominating the republic while remaining 
nominally a private citizen. He exiled those who opposed him, 
and governed by means of the hall , which, re-elected 
every five years, appointed all the magistrates and 
acted according to his orders. In 1437 Florence and 
Venice were again at war with the Visconti, w'hose chief captain, 
N1CC0I6 Piccinino on entering Tuscany wnth many Floren- 

tine exiles in his train, was signally defeated at Anghiari by the 
Florentines under Francesco bforza (1440) ; peace was made the 
following year. 'Phe sys'em of the catasio, which led to abuses, 
was abolished, and a progressive inctimc-tax {decima i^culata) 
was introduced wath the object of lightening the burdens of the 
poor, who were as a rule Mecliccan, at the expense of the rich ; 
but as It was frequently increased the w^hole community came 
to be oppressed by it in the end. Cosimo increased his own 
authority and that of the republic by aiding Francesco Sforza 
to become duke of Milan (1450), and he sided with him in the 
war against Venice (1452-1454). In 1452 the emperor Frederick 
HI. passed through Florence on his w\iy to he crowned in Rome, 
and was received as a friend. During the last years of Cosimo's 
life, affairs were less under his control, and the gonlaloniere Luca 
Pitti, a vain and ambitious man, introduced many changes, such 
as the abasement of the authority of the podesia and of the 
capitanoy which Cosimo desired l)ut was glad to attribute to 
others. 

In 1464 Cosimo died and was succeeded, not without some 
opposition, by his son Piero, who was very infirm and gouty. 
Piero d€* Various plots against him were hatched, the anti- 
Medici Medicean faction being called the Del Poggio party 

ithe because the house of its leader Luca Pitti was on a hill, 

Gouty). while the Mcdiceans were called the Del Piano party 
because Piero’s house was in the town below ; the other opposi- 
tion leaders were Dietisalvi Neroni and Agnolo Acciaiuoli. But 
Piero’s unexpected energy upset the schemes of his enemies. 
The death of Sforza led to a war for the succession of Milan, 
and the Venetians, instigated by Florentine exiles, invaded 
Tuscany. The war ended, after many indecisive engagements, 
in 1468, through the intervention of Pope Paul 11 . Piero died 
Loretuo leaving two sons, Lorenzo (1449-1492) and 

the Giuliano (1453-1478). The former at once assumed 
MmgaW- the reins of government and became ruler of Florence 
in a way neither Cosimo nor Piero had ever attempted ; 
he established his domination by means of balie consisting of the 
signory, the accopptaiort, and 240 other meml:)ers, all Mediceans, 
to be renewed every five years (1471). In 1472 a quarrel having 
arisen with Volterra on account of a dispute concerning the alum 
mines, Lorenzo sent an expedition against the city, which was 
sacked and many of the inhabitants massacred. Owing to a 
variety of causes an enmity arose between Lorenzo and Pope 
Sixtus IV., and the latter, if not an accomplice, at all events 
had knowledge of the Pazzi conspiracy against the Medici (1478). 
The result of the plot was that, although Giuliano was murdered, 
Lorenzo strengthened his position, and put to death or exiled 
numbers of his enemies. He was excommunicated by Sixtus, 
who, together with King Ferdinand of Naples, waged war against 
him ; no great successes were registered on either side at first, but 
eventually the Florentines were defeated at Poggio Imperiale 
(near Poggibonsi) and the city itself was in danger. Lorenzo’s 
position was critical, but by his boldness in going to Naples he 
succeeded in concluding a peace with the king, which led to a 
reconciliation with the pope (1479-1480). He was received with 
enthusiasm on returning to Plorence and became absolute master 

• The history of Florence from 1434 to 1737 will be found in greater 
detail in the article tMci, saveuy for the periods from 1494 to 1512 
and from 1 527 to 1530, dunng which the republic was restored. For 
the period from j 530 to i860 see also under Tuscany. 


of the situation. In April 1480 a balia was formed, and its most 
important act was the creation at Lorenzo’s instance of the 
Council of Seventy ; it was constituted for five years, but »t be- 
came permanent, and all its members were Lorenzo ’ jj friends. 
From that time until his death the city was free from party strife 
under a de facto despotism, but after the Rinuccmi conspiracy 
of that year the Council of Seventy passed a law declaring 
attempts on Lorenzo’s life to be high treason. Owing to his 
political activity Lorenzo had neglected the business interests 
of his firm, and in order to make good certain heavy losses he 
seems to have appropriated public funds. His loreign policy, 
which was magnificent but expensive, rendered further forced 
loans necessary, and he also laid hands on the Monte delle Doti, 
an insurance institution to provide dowries for girls. 

An attempt by the Venetians to seize Ferrara led to a general 
Italian war, in which Florence also took part on the side hostile 
to Venice, and when peace was made in 1484 the republic 
gained some advantages. 'Fhe following year a revolt of the 
Neapolitan barons against King Ferdinand broke out, actively 
supported by Pope Innocent VIII. ; Lorenzo remained neutral at 
I first, but true to his policy of maintaining the balance of power 
and not wishing to see Ferdinand completely crushed, he ended 
by giving him assistance in spite of the king’s unpupulaiity in 
Florence. Peace w as made when the pope agreed to come to terms 
in i486, and in 1487 Lorenzo regained Sarzana, which Genoa 
had taken from Florence nine years previously. The general dis- 
1 orders and ceaseless intrigues all over Italy required Lorenzo’s 
constant attention, and he succeeded in making Florence “the 
needle of the balance of pow'cr in Italy.” At this 
time the Dominican Fra Girolamo Savonarola {q,v ) 
w'as in Florence and aroused the wiiolc city by his 
denunciations of ecclesiastical corruption and also of that 
of the Florentines. He opposed I>orenzo’s government as the 
source of the immorality of the people, and to some extent 
influenced public opinion against him. Ill-health now gained on 
Lorenzo, and Savonarola, whom he had summoned to his bedside, 
refused to give absolution to the destroyer of Florentine liberties, 
Lorenzo, during whose rule Florence had become one of the 
greatest centres of art and literature in Europe, died in 1402. 

He was succeeded by his son Piero, who had none of his father’s 
capacity and made a number of political blunders. When 
Charles VIII. of France came to Italy to conquer Naples 
Piero decided to assist the latter kingdom, although the Me^d^' 
traditional sympathies of the people were for the French 
king, and when Charles entered Florentine territory and captured 
Sarzana, Piero went to his camp and asked pardon for oppos 
mg him. The king demanded the cession of Pisa, Leghorn and 
other towns, which Piero granted, but on returning to Florence 
on the 8th of November 1494 he found the opposition greatly 
strengthened and his popularity forfeited, especially when the 
news of his disgraceful cessions to Charles became known. He 
was refused admittance to the palace, and the people began to 
shout “ Popolo e libcrtii ! ” in opposition to the Medicean cry of 
“ Palle, Palle ! ” (from the Medici arms). With a small escort 
he fled from the city, followed soon after by his brother Giovanni. 
That same day Pisa rose in revolt against the Floren- ^xpuition 
tines, and was occupied by Charles. The expulsion of of the 
the Medici produced some disorder, but Piero Capponi Medict 
(q.v,) and other prominent citizens succeeded in 
keeping the peace. Ambassadors, one of whom was Savonarola, 
were sent to treat with the French king, but no agreement was 
arrived at until Charles entered Florence on the 17th 
of November at the head of 12,000 men. In spite of 
their French sympathies the citizens were indignant at ptonuce. 
the seizure of Sarzajia, and while they gave the king 
a splendid welcome, they did not like his attitude of conqueror. 
Charles was impressed with the wealth and refinement of the 
citizens, and above all with the solid fortress-like appearance of 
their palaces. The signory appointed Piero Capponi, a man of 
great ability and patriotism, and experienced in diplomacy, 
the gonfaloniere Francesco Valori, the Dominican Giorgio 
Vespucci, and the jurisconsult and diplomatist Domenico Bonsi, 
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syndics to conduct the negotiations with the French king. 
Charles’s demands by no means pleased the citizens, and the 
arrogance and violence of his soldiers led to riots in which they 
were assailed with stones in the narrow streets. When the king 
began to hint at the recall of Piero dc’ Medici, whose envoys had 
gained his ear, the signory ordered the citizens to be ready to 
fly to arms. The proposal was dropped, but Charles demanded 
an immense sum of money before he would leave the city ; long 
discussions followed, and when at last he presented an insolent 
ultimatum the syndics refused to accept it. The king said in 
a threatening tone, “ Then we shall sound our 
Cwoai, t^’umpets,” whereupon Capponi tore up the document 
in his face and replied, “ And wc shall ring our bells ” 
The king, realizing what street fighting in Florence would mean, 
at oni'e came to terms ; he contented himself with 120,000 
florins, agreeing to assume the title of “ Protector and Restorer 
of the liberty of Florence,” and to give up the fortresses he had 
taken within two years, unless his expedition to Naples should 
be concluded sooner ; the Medici were to remain banished, but 
the price on their heads was withdrawn. But Charles would not 
depart, a fact which caused perpetual disturbance in the city, 
and it was not until the 2.Sth of November, after an exhortation 
by Savonarola whom he greatly respected, that he left Florence. 

It was now intended to re-establish the govt'rnment on the 
basis of the old republican institutions, but it was found that 
sixty years of Medici rule had reduced them to mere 
revived ^^hadows, and the condition of the government, largely 
repubiu, controlled by a halia of 20 accoppiaiori and frequently 
disturbed by the summoning of the parlamentOy was 
utterly chaotic. Consequently men talked of nothing save of 
changing the constitution, but unfortunately there was no longer 
an upper class ac'cuslomed to public affairs, while the lower class 
was thoroughly demoralized. Many proposals were made, none 
Savon- practical value, until .Savonarola, who had 

aro/aasa already made a reputation as a moral reformer, began 
aistes- }iis famous senes of pohtieal sermons In the prevailing 

man. confusion the people turned to him as their only hope, 

and gradually a new governnu'nt was evolved, each law being 
enacted as the result of his exhortations. A Greater Council 
empowered to appoint magistrates and pass laws was formed, 
to which all citizens iieiU (ft specr/ito (who h.id paid their taxes) 
and bcnefifiati {i,e, who had sat in one of the higher magistracies 
or whose fathers, grandfathers, or great-grandfathers had done 
so) were eligible together with certain others. There wcic 3200 
such citizens, and ihcv sat onc-third at a time for six miinths. 
The Greater ('ouncil was to elect another council of 80 citizens 
over forty years old, also to be changed every six months ; this 
body, which the signory must consult once a w'eek, together 
with the colleges and the signory itself, w'as to appoint 
ambassadors and commissaiies of war, and deal with other 
confidential matters The system of forcerl loans was abolished 
and a 10 % tax on real property introduced in its stead, and a 
law of amnesty for political offenders enacted. Sa\onarola 
also proposed a coiiit of appeal for criminal and political crimes 
tried by the Otto di guardia e holla ; this too was agreed to, but 
the right of appeal w^as to be, not to a court as Savonarola 
suggested, but to the Greater Council, a fact which led to grave 
abuses, as judicial appeals became subject to party passions 
The patlamettit were abolished and a wotitc di pida to .advance 
money at reasonable interest was created. But in spite of 
Savonarola's popularity there was a party called the 
(grev s) who intrigued secretly in fav'our of the return of the 
Medici, while the men of wealth, called the Arrabbiati, although 
they hated the Medici, were even more openly opposed to the 
actual regime and desired to set up an aristocratic oligarchy. 
The adherents of Savonarola were called the Ptaguout, or 
snivellers, while the Neuiralt changed sides frequently 

A league between the pope, the emperor, Venice and Spain 
having been made against Charles VI 1 1 ., the latter was forced 
to return to France. On his way back he passed through 
Florence, and, although the republic had refused to join the 
league, it believed itself in danger, as Piero de’ Medici was m 


king’s train. Savonarola was again sent to the French camp, 
and his eloquence turned the king from any idea he may have 
had of reinstating the Medici. At the same time 
Charles violated his promise by giving aid to the Pisans mMaiaat 
in their revolt against Florence, and did not restore the Cbmrha 
other fortresses. After the French had abandoned 
Italy, Piero de’ Medici, encouraged by the league, enlisted a 
number of mercenaries and marched on Florence, but the 
citizens, fired by Savonarola’s enthusiasm, flew to arms and 
prepared for an energetic resistance ; owing to Piero’s incapacity 
and the exhaustion of his funds the expedition came to nothing. 
At the same time the conditions of the city were not prosperous ; 
its resources were strained by the sums paid to Charles and by 
the war ; its credit was shaken, its trade paralysed, famine and 
plague visited the city, and the w'ar to subjugate Pisa was pro- 
ceeding unsatisfactorily. Worse still was the death in 1496 of 
one of Its ablest and most disinterested statesmen, Pier Capponi. 
The league now attacked Florence, for Pope Alexander VI. 
hated Savonarola and was determined to destroy j^j^xander 
the republic, so as to reinstate the Medici temporarily V7. 
and prepare the way for his own sons ; the Venetians against 
and Imperialists besieged Leghorn, and there was 
great misery m Florence. All this decreased Savonarola’s 
popularity to some extent, but the enemy hav'ing been beaten 
at Leghorn and the league being apparently on the point of 
breaking up, the Florentines took courage and the friar’s party 
was once more in the ascenilant. Numerous processions were 
held, .Savonarola’s sermons against corruption and vice seemed 
to have temporarily transformed the citizens, and the camiv^al 
of 1497 remained famous for the burning of the “ vanities ” (t.e. 
indecent books and pictures and carnival masks and costumes). 
The friar's sermons against ecclesiastical corruption, and especi- 
ally against the pope, resulted in his excommunication by the 
latter, in consequence of which he lost much of his influence 
and immorality spread once more. That same year Piero made 
another unsuccessful attempt on Florence. New Medici plots 
having been discovered, Bernardo del Nero and other prominent 
citizens were tried and put to death ; but the party hostile 
to Savonarola gained ground and had the support of the 
Franciscans' who were hostile to the Dominican order. Pulpit 
warfare was waged betw’ccn Savonarola and his opponents, and 
the matter ended in his being forbidden to preach and in a pro- 
posed ordeal by fire, which, however, never came off. The pope 
acf.ain and again demanded that the friar be surrendered to him, 
but without success, in spite of his threats of an interdict against 
the city. The Pi.xgnoni were out of powder, and a signorv' of 
Arrabbiati having been elected in 1498, a mob of Savonarola’s 
opponents attacked the convent of St Mark where he resided, 
and he himself w^as arrested and imprisoned. The commission 
appointed to try him on charges of heresy and treason was com- 
posed of his enemies, including Doflfo .Spini, who had YHaiaod 
I previously attempted to murder him , m.any irregu- execution 
I iarities were committi'd during the three trials, and ofSavon- 
the piisoner was repeatedly tortured. The outgoing 
! signon^ secured the election of another which v\as ot 
llieir w.xv of thinking, and on the 22nd of May 1498 Savonarola 
I was condemned to death and executed the following dav . 

I The pope having been satisfied, the situation in Florence 
j w’as less critical for the moment. Ihe w,ir against Pisa wavS 
renewed, and in 1499 the citv might liave been taken but for 
the dilatory tactics of the Florentine c'ommander Paolo Vitelli, 
who was consequently arrested on a ch.arge of treason and put 
to death. Louis XH. of Franc^e. who now sent an armv into 
Italy to conquer the MiLinese, obtained the support of the 
Florentines. Cesare Borgia, who had seized manv cities m 
Romagna, suddenlv demanded the reinstatement of the Medici 
m Florence, and the danger was only warded off by appointing 
him caplain-gcneral of the Florentine forces at a large salary 
(1501). The weakness of the government becoming every 
day more apparent, several constitutional changes were made, 
and many old institutions, such as that of the podestd and 
rapitano del popoloy were abolished , finally in 1502, in order 
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to p:iv€ more stability .0 the government, the ofRce of ^onfalonim, 
with the right of proposmg laws to the signoiy, was made a life 
appointment. The election fell on Piero Sodermi (1448*^1532), 
an honest public-spirited man of no particular part3^ 
so^tifiL lacking in strength of chapter. One useful 
measure which he took was the institution of a national 
mihtia at the suggestion of Niccolo Machiavelh (1505). In the 
meanwhile the Pisan war dragged on without much headway 
being made. In 1503 both Piero de’ Medici and Alexander VL 
had died, eliminating two dangers to the republic. Spam, who 
was at war with h'rance over the partition of Naples, helped the 
Pisans as the enemies of Florence, France’s ally (1501-1504). 
but when the war was over the Florentines were able to lay 
siege to Pisa (1507), and in 1509 the city was driven by famine 
to surrender and became a dependency of Florence once more. 

Pope Julius TI., after having fornned tl\e league of Cambrai 
with France and Spain against Venice, retired from it in 1510, 
ScA/s. raised the cry of “ Fuori 1 ba^-ban ” (out with the 

barhariarib). with a view to expelling the French from 
council Italy King Louis thereupon proposed an occumeuical 
ul 7 n\ counci* so as to create a schism in the f hurch, and 
demanded thatjt beheld in Florentine territory. After 
some hesitatjon the republic agreed to the demand, and the council 
was opened at Pisa, whertmpon the pope immediately placed 
Florence under an interdict. At the rccjuest of the Florentines 
the aiuncil removed to Milan, but this did not save them from 
the pope’s wrath. A Spanish army undei R; vmim(*o <h ('ardona 
and accompar -sd by Cardinal Giovanni de’ Medici and his brother 
Giiiliano entered the republic’s territory and demanded 100,000 
fionns, the dismissal of Sodenni, and the readmission of the 
Medici. Soderini ofifcred to resign, but the Greater Council 
supported him and preparations for defence were made. In 
August the Spaniards took Prato by storm and committed 
hideous atrocities on the inhaJutants ; Florence was m a panic, 
a group of the Ofitntalt, or nobles, forced Sodenm to resign and 
leave the city, and Cardona’s new terms wore accepted, viz. 
the readmission of the Mjedici, a fine of 150,000 florins, and an 
alliance with Spain. On tlw nt of September 15'! 2 
fbe^Mndici Gfovanni de’ Medici, and their nephew 

(/jy2). Lorenzo, entered Florence with the Spanish troops ; 

a parJammia was summoned, and a packed bolia 
formed which abolished the Greater Council and createrl a conr 
stitution simiku* to that of Lorenzo the Magnificent. Gduliano 
became de facto head of the government, but he did not pursue 
the usual mndicUva policy of his house, although he rosonted 
to the Laurentian method of amusing the citizens witli splendid 
festivities. In 1513, on the death of Jfuliuh II., Giovanni de’ 
Medici was elected pope as Leo X., an event which greatly em 
hanced the importance of the house. In March 1514 Giuliano 
died, and was succeeded by Lorenzo, who was also created duke 
of Urbino* At his death in 1519 Cardinal Giulio dc’ Medici (son 
of the Giuliano murdered in the Pazzi conspiracy) took charge 
of the government ; he met with some opposition and had to 
play off the Ottimuti against the Piagnoni, but he did not rule 
badly and maintained at all events the outward forms of freedom. 
In 1523 hewas created pope as Clement VI I., and senthis relatives 
Ippolito and Alessandro, both minors and bastards, to Florence 
under the tutorship of Cardinal Silvio Passerini Ippolito was 
styled the Moj^mfico and destined to be ruler of the republic, 
but Cardinal Passerini’s regency proved most unpopular, and the 
city was soon seething with discontent. Revolts broke out and 
Passenni showed himself quite unequal to coping with the 
situation. The Ottimati were mostly anti-Medicean, and by 1527 
the position was untenable. When P'llippo Strozzi, and above 
Second threw their influence in th:' scales against 

expuMoa the Medici, and the magistrates declared for their ex- 
oftbe pulsion from power, Passenni, Ippolito and Alessandro 
left Florence (17th of May 1527). A Constglto 
deglt Scelti was summoned, and a constitution similar 
to that of Savonarola’s time was established. The Greater 
Council was revived and Niccolo Capponi created gonfalomere 
for a year. But Florence was torn by factions — the Ottimati 


who desired an oligarch)^, the Falleschi orMediceans who gener^ 
ally supported them, the Adirati who opposed Capponi for his 
moderation, the Arrabbiati who were strongly anti-Medicean, 
and the Popolam who opposed the Ottimati. “ It is almost 
impossible that a state so disorganized and corrupt as Florence 
then was should produce men of parts, and character, but if by 
chance any such should arise they would be hated and perse- 
cuted, their dispositions would be soured, by indignation, or thtjy 
would bo hunted from their country or die of grief ” (Benedetto 
Varchi). Capponi did his best to reform the city and save the 
situation, and while adopting Savonarola’s lone m internal 
affairs, he saw the dangers in the foreign situation, reali/ung that 
a reconciliation between the pope amj the emperor < harles V. 
would prove disastrous for Florence, for Clement would ci'rtainly 
seize the opportunity to reinstate his lamily lu power. Having 
been re-clected gonfalomere in spite (tf much opjiosiUon in 1528, 
Cap}x)ni tried to make peace with the pope, but his correspond- 
ence with the Vatican resulted in a quite uniustilied charge of high 
treason, and although acquitted he had to resign office and leave 
the city for six months, Fuuiccsot; Cardu(ti was elected gon^ 
faloiuere in his place, and on the 20th of June 1 the pope and 
the emperor concluded a treaty by which the latter agieed to 
re-establish the Medici in Florence. Carduoci made preparations 
for a siege, but a Uurge part of the people were against him, 
either from Medicean sy mpathies or fear, although the Frateschi, 
as the believers in Savonarola’s views were called, supported 
him strongly. A body called the Nove della Milizia, ol whom 
Michelangelo Buonairoti war. a member, was charged with the 
defence of the city, and ^Uchclangclo (t/.z/ ) himself superintended 
the strengthening of the fortifications, A most unfortunate 
choice for the chief command of the army was the appointment 
of ^faIates^^ Baglioni. In August an imy>enal army under 
Philibert, prince of Orange, advanced on the city. In September 
Mulatcsta surrendered Perugia, and other cities fell before the 
Imperialists. All attempts to come to terms with the pope were 
unsuccessful, and by October the siege 1 ad begun. 

Although alone against papacy and empire, the citizens 
showed the greatest spirit and devoUon, and were Florence* 
successful in many sorties, The finest figure produced 
by these events was that of kVancebco Ferruccio (q.v») ; by his 
defenre of Empoli he showed hiraself a fjrst-da.ss soldier, and 
was appointed commissioner-general. He executed many rapid 
marches and counter-marches, assaulting isolated bodies of the 
enemy unexpeotedly, and hara.ssing them continually. But 
MaJatestd was a traitor at heart and hindered the defence of 
tlie city in every way. Ferruccio, who had recaptured Volterra, 
marched to Gavinana above Pistoia to attack Uie Imperialists in 
the rear. A battle took place at that spot on the 3rd of Aiigust, 
but in spite of Ferruccio’s- heroism he was defeated and killed ; 
the prince of Orange also fell in that desperate engagement. 
Malate.sta contributed to the defeat by preventing a smuiltaneous 
attack by the besieged. The sufferings from famine within the 
city were now very great, and an increasingly leu*ge part of the 
people favoured surrender. The signory, at last realizing that 
Malatesta was a traitor, dismissed him ; but it was too late, 
and he now behaved as though he were governor of Florence ; 
when the troops attempted to enforce the dismissal he turned 
his guns on them. On the 9th of August the signory saw that 
all hope was lost and entered into negotiations with Don surrender 
Ferrante Gonzaga, the new imperial commander. ©/ 

On the 12th the capitulation- was signed : Florence f^iorence 
was to pay an indemnity of 80,000 florins, the Medici 
were to be recalled, the emperor was to establish the new govern- 
ment, “ it being understood that liberty is to be preserved.” 
Baccio Valori, a Medicean who had been, in the imperialist camp, 
now took charge, and the city was occupied by foreign troops. 
A fyarlamento wait summoned, the usual packed created, and 
all opposition silenced. The city was given over to Pope Clement, 
who, disregarding the terms of the capitulation, had Carducci 
and Girolami (the last gonfalomere) hanged, and established 
Alessandro de’ Medici, the natural son of Lorenzo, duke Of Urbino, 
as head of the republic on the 5th of July 1531. The next year 
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tJie signoiy was abolished, Alessandro created gmfaloniere for ' 
life, and has lordship made hereditary in his family by imperial 
patent Thus Flbrence lost her liberty, and came to be the capital 
of the duchy (afterwards grand*duchy) of Tuscany (see Tuscany). 

The Medici dynasty ruled in. Tuscany until the death of Gian ^ 
Gastonc in 1737, when the grand-duchy was assigned to Francis, 
duke of Lorraine. But if was governed by a regency 
araadm until 1753, wlien it was conferred by the empress 
Duchy or Maria Thefresa on his son Peter Leopold. T)uring the 
Tuscany, Napoleonic wars the grand -duke Ferdinand 111 . of 
Hahsburg-Lorraine was driven from the throne, and Tuscany 
was annexed to the French empire in i 3 o 8 . In 1809 Florence , 
was made capital of the kingdom of Etruria, but after the fall of ! 
Napoleon in 1814, Ferdinand was- reinstated. He died in 1833, 
and was succeeded by I^eopold IL In 1848 there was a liberal 
revolutionary movement in Florence, and Leopold granted a j 
constitution. But civil disorders followe<l, and in 1849 the grand- | 
duke returned under an Austruin escort. In 1859, after the ; 
Fran CO- Italian victories over the Austrj<ins in Lombardy, by a j 
bloodless rcv'ohition in Florence Leopold was expelled and 
Tuscany annexed to the Sardinian kingdom. 

In 1865 FkM'ence became the capital of the kingdom cf Italy, 
but after the occuj>ation of K.ome in 1S70 during tlie Franco- | 
Prussian War, the capital was tiansferrod to the Lternal City 
(1871). 
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C'd[)poni’s Sion a della RepuUUtut di Firenze (2 vols , Morcncc, 1875), 
which although defective as n-gards the earliest times is a •■tandard 
work based on original authorities ; also F T Perrons, Utbtotre d 
Florence (0 vols , Pans, 1877-1800) For the early period 50- 
PjLSquale ViJlaii’s 1 Pruyn Dus Seioh della htotta dt Firenze (Lng cd 
London, and K L)a\idsohn’s Gcschichte der Stadi hlcien- 

(Scrim, 1896) ; P Vflkiri*s Savonarola (Englished , Loinhm, i8or>) is 
itivahiable for the period during which the friar's personality domin- 
ated. Fliorurtce, and his Meu^hmieUi (Fntdish ed., I^ndon, 1892) mn‘^t 

aiaotsonpuited, ei^pecinlly for the development of political theories 
Among the Eiigksh lustoncs of Florence, Napier's 1 lorcniine Hietory 

vols , London, 1846^-1847) and \ Tiollo} s Hi^toiy of the Common- 
wealth of J^hmice (4 vols, l.ondon, 1865) aic not %Mttiout value 
although out of date. Francis Hyott's Florence (London, 190^) is 
more recent and compein lions , the author is somewJiat Medice.iu 
m his views, and ficcpieiilly inaccurate, l-or the later history, A, 
von Rcuiuoiit’b Geschichte von Toscana (Gotha, 1876-1877) is one 
of the bcstNS’Orks I’here is a largo number of small treatises and 
compendial, of Fkwenttine hittwy of the j?uide-book descriptton S<h‘ 
also the bibJiogfapliieib in. MEUicg Machiavbuli, Sawnarola, 
Tuscany <itc. ^ (L. V.*) 

FLORES, an Island in the Atlantic Ocean, belonging to 
Portugal, and forming part of tlie Akofcs arcliipelago. Pop 
(1900) 8137 area, 57 sq. m. Flores and the adjacent island 
of Carvo(pop. 806; arca> 7 sq. m.) constitute the westernmost 
group of the Azores, and seem hut imperfectly to belong to the 
archipelago, from the rast of which they are widely severed. 
They lie also out of the usual track of navigators ; but to those 
who, missing their course, are led thither, Flcres affords good 
shelter in its numerous b*ays. Its poultry is excellent ; and the 
\:attlc are numerous, but small. It derives its name from the 
abundance of the flowers that find shelter in its deep ravines. Its 
capital is Santa Cruz das Flores (2247). In 1591 Idores was the 
station of the English fleet before the famous sea fight between 
Sir R. Grenville’s ship “ Revenge ” and a Spanish fleet of 53 
vessels. See Azores. 

FLORES, an island of the Dutch East Indies, a member of 
the chain extending cast of Java. Its length is 224 m., its greatest 
breadth 37 m., and its area 5850 sq. m. The existence of slate, 
chalk, and sandstone, eruptive rock, volcanoes and heights 
stretching west and east, indicates a similar structure to that of 
the other islands of the chain. Several volcanoes are active 
Among the loftier summits are, on the south coast, Gunong 
Rokka (7940 ft ) and Keo (6560 ft.) ; with the lesser but con- 
stantly active Gunong Api, forming a peninsula ; and at the 
south-east, Lobetobi (7120 ft.). The thickly wooded interior 
is little explored. The coasts have deep bays and extensive 
rounded gulfs, where are situated the principal villages (kanh 
pongs). On the north coast are Bari, Reo, Maumer and Geliting , 
bn the east, Lai:untuka ; and on the south, ?{kka nnd Endeh. 


The rivers, known only at their mouths, seem to be iinna\igdblje. 
The mean, temperature is 77° to 80° F., and the yearly rainfall 
43 to 47 in. For administrative purposes the island is divided 
into West Flores (Mangerai), attached to the government 
of Celebes, and Middle and East Flares (Larantuka and depend- 
encies), attached to the residency of Timor. The population 
13 estimated at 250,000. The people live by trade, fishing, 
salt-making, shipbuilding, and the cultivation of rice, maize, 
and palms in the plain, but there is little industr> or commerce. 
Some edible birds’ nests, rice, sandalwood and cinnamon are 
exported to Celebes and elsewhere. The inhabitants of the 
coast-districts are mainly of Malay origin. The abongines, 
who occupy the interior, are of Papuan stock. They are tall 
and well-built, with dark or black skins. The hair is frizzly. 
They are pure savages ; their only rehgion is a kind of nature- 
worship. They consider the earth holy anil in\'ioIaHe ; thus 
in severe droughts they only dig the river-beds for water as a 
last resource. Portugal claimed certain portions of the island 
until 1859. 

FLOREZ, ENRIQUE (1701" 1 773), Spani h historian, was 
bom .it Valladolid on the 14th of February 1701. In his fiftc^enth 
year he entered the order of St Augustine, was afterwards 
professor of theology at the university of Alcala, and published 
a Cursns ihevlogtae in five volumcb (1732-1738). lie afterwards 
devoted himself to historical studies. Of these the first-fniit 
was his Clave Histornd, a work of the same cla.ss as the French 
Ari de vinfier le<; daiis, and jireceding it by scvcial years. It 
appeared in 1743, and passed through numy editions In 1747 
W’as published the first v olume cl Li fnina Sagrada, teairo geografico- 
htstoriiO de la Iglesta de E^lnida, a vast compilation of Spanish 
ecclesiastical history which (obtained a European reputation, 
and of which twTnty-ninc volumes appeared in the author’s 
lifetime. It was continued after his death by Manuel Risco 
and others, and further additions hav e been made at the expense 
of the Spanish government. The w h( ie w ork in fiftv’-one volumes 
w’as published at Madrid (1747-1886) Its v alue is considerably 
increa.scd by the insertion of ancient chronicles and documents 
not easily accessible elsewhere Florez v^a 3 :tt gotid numismatist, 
and published MedaUas de las Colonias in 2 V(i>. (1757-1758), of 
w'hich a third volume appeared in 1773. His last work was the 
Alfmorias de las reyneis Catoluxis^ 2 vols. (1770). Florez led a 
retired, studious and unambitious life, and died at Madrid 
on the 20th of August 1773. 

Soe F. MemlCz, Xoticta de la vida y escritos dc Henrtque Florez 
(Madrid, 1780) 

FLORIAN, SAINT, a martyr honoured in Upper Austria. In 
the 8th ccntuiy Puodic was mentioned as the place of his tomb, 
and on the site w'as built tlie celebrated monasterv' of canons 
regular, St Florian, which still exists His Acta arc of consider- 
able anlujuitv, but devoid of historical value. Ihcir sub.ctance 
Is borrowed from the Aita of St Ircnacus of Sirmium. "I he cult 
( f St Flunan was introduced into Poland, Ugctlier with the 
relics of the saint, which were brought thither m 1183 Giles, 
I bishop of Modena. Casimir. duke of Poland, dedicated a church 
at Cracow to him. He is repicscnled in various w^ays, especially 
as a v\anior holding in his hand a vessel from v^hlch he pours 
nut flames His protection is often sought i gainst fire. His 
day in the calendar is the 4th of May. 
j ^ StT Alta Samtorum, May, 1. 4O1-4O7 ; B Kniscli, Scfiptorcs return 
! Metoi inifuamm, m. (>3-08; C. Caluer, CayaiFnstiques des saints, 
: p. .490 (Pans, iS()7) (H De ) 

FLORIAN, JEAN PIERRE CLARIS DE (1755-1794). French 
poet and romance writer, was born on the 6th of March 1755 at 
the chateau of bloiian, near Sauve, in the department t>f Card. 
Ills mother, a Spanish lady named Gilette de Salgin's, died when 
he was tiime a child His uncle and guardian, iIk marquis of 
i Fl< nan, who had married a niece cf ^’oit^arc, iiuioduccd him at 
' Ferncy and m 1768 he became page at Anet in the household of 
i the duke of Penthievrc, who remained hn friend throughout his 
life Having studied for some time at the artillcrv school at 
Bapaume he obtained from his p. trcii a captain’s commission 
in a dragoon regiment, and m this cepoxily it is said he displayed 
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a boi''terous behaviour quite incongruous with the gentle, 
meditative character of his works. On the outbreak of the 
French Revolution he retired to Sceaux, but he was soon dis- 
covered and Imprisoned ; and though his imprisonment was short 
he survived his release only a few months^ dying on the 13th 
cf September 1794. 

Florian’s first literary efforts were comedies ; his verse epistle 
Voltaire et le serf du Mont Jura and an eclogue Ruth were crowned 
by the French Academy in 1782 and 1784 respectively. In 
1782 also he produced a one-act prose comedy, Le Bon M/nage, 
and in the next year Galatcfy a romantic tale in imitation of the 
Galatea of Cervantes Other short talcs and comedies followed, 
and in 1786 appeared Nunta PnmpthuSy an undisguised imitation 
of F6nelon’s T/lcmaque. In 1788 he became a member of the 
French Academ}', and published Esidh\ a pastoral of the same 
class as Galatce. Another romance, Gonzalve de CordouCy pre- 
ceded by an historical notice of the Moors, appeared in 1791, 
and his famons collection of Fables in 1792, Among his posthum- 
ous \\orks arc La Jeiwesse de Flonan, on Memotres d'un jeiine 
Fspagnol (1807), and an abridgment (1799) of Don Quixote y 
which, though far from being a correct representation of the 
original, had great and merited success. 

Florian imitated .Salomon Gessner, the Swiss idyllist, and his 
style has all the artificial delicacy and sentimentality of the 
Gessnerian school. Perhaps the nearest example of the class 
in English literature is afforded by John Wilson’s (Christopher 
North’s) Lights and Shadiivs of Scottish Life Among the be^t 
of his fables are reckoned The Monkey showing the Magic 
Lantern,” “ The Blind Man and the Paralytic,” and “ The 
Monkeys and the Leopard ” 

The best edition of Flori<in’s CEuvre^ computes appeared m Paris 
in 16 volumes, 1820 ; his CEuvres tnedtte^ m 4 volumes, 1824 

See “ Vie de Flonan," by L. F Jautfret, prefixed to his G^uvres 
posthumes (1802) ; A J N. de Rosny, Vte de Elonan (Pans, An V ) , 
Samte-Beuve, t 111 A do Montvaillant, 

sa vie, ses a'uvres (1870) , and Lettie<i de Flnriau d Mmc de la Bnche, 
published, with a notice by the baron de Barantc in Milanges 
published (1903) by the Societe dcs bibliophiles fran<jais. 

FLORIANOPOLIS (formerly DesterrOy Nossa Senhora do 
Desteiro and Santa Cathannay and still popularly known under 
the last designation), a city and port of Brazil and the capital 
of the state of Santa Cathanna, on the western or inside shore 
of a large island of the same name, 485 m. S.S.W. of Rio Janeiro, 
m 27° 30' S, 48° 30' W. Pop. (1890) 11,400, including many 
Germans ; (1902, estimate) 16,000 ; of the municipality, includ- 
ing a large rural district and several villages (1890), 30,687. 
The harbour is forpied by the widening of the strait separating 
the island from the mainland, which is nearly 2 m. wide at this 
point. It is approached by narrow entrances from the N. and 
S , which are defended by small forts. The island is mountainous 
and wooded, and completely shelters the harbour from easterly 
storms. The surroundings are highly picturesque and tropical 
in character, but the town itself is poorly built and unattractive. 
Its public buildings include the president’s official residence, 
arsenal, Ivceum, hospital and some old churches. The climate 
is warm for the latitude, but the higher elevations of the vicinity 
are noted for ihrir mild climate and healthfulness. There are 
some German colonics farther up the cr)ast wliosc pr(d”ilb find 
a merket here, and a number of small settlements along the 
mainland coast add something to the trade of the town. The 
moie distant inland towns are pailly supplied from this point, 
but difficult mountain roads tend to restrict the trade greatly. 
There is a considerable trade in maiket produce with Rio de 
Janeiro, but the exports arc inoop>ideijible. Santa Catharina 
was formerly one of the well-known w'haling stations of the 
South Atlantic, and is now a secondary military and naval 
station. 

The island of Santa Catharina was originally settled by the 
Spanish; Cabeza de Vaca landed here in 1542 and marched 
hence across country to Asuncion, Paraguay. The Spanish 
failed to establish a permanent colony, however, and the Portu- 
guese took possession. The island was captured by a Spanish 
expedition under Viceroy Zeballos in 1777. A boundary treaty 


of that same year restored it to Portugal. In 1894 Santa 
Catharina fell into the possession of revolutionists against the 
government of President Floriano Peixoto. With the collapse 
of the revolution the city was occupied by the government forces, 
and its name was then changed to Florianopolis in honour of the 
president of the republic. 

FLORIDA, the most southern of the United States of America, 
situated between 24® 30' and 31° N. lat. and 79° 48' and 87° 38' 
W. long. It is bounded N. by Georgia and Alabama, E. by the 
Atlantic Ocean, S. by the Strait of Florida, which separates it 
from Cuba, and by the Gulf of Mexico, and W. by Alabama 
and the Gulf. The Florida Keys, a chain of islands extending 
in a general south-westerly direction from Biscayne Bay, are 
included in the state boundaries, and the city of Key West, on 
an island of the same name, is the seat of ju.stice of Monroe 
county. The total area of the state is 58,666 sq. m,, of which 
3805 sq. m. are water surface. The coast line is greater than that 
of any other State, extending 472 m. on the Atlantic and 674 m. 
on the Gulf Coast. 

The peculiar outline of Florida gives it the name of “ Peninsula 
State ” The average elevation of the surface of the state above 
the sca-lcvel is less than that of any other state except Louisiana, 
but there is not the monotony of unbroken level which descrip- 
tions and maps often suggest. The N.W. portion of the state 
is, topographically, similar to south-eastern Alabama, being a 
rolling, hilly country ; the eastern section is a part of the Atlantic 
coastal plain ; the western coast line is less regular than the 
eastern, being indented by a number of bays and harbours, 
the largest of which arc Charlotte Harbour, Tampa Bay and 
Pensacola Bay. Along much of the western coast and along 
nearly the whole of the eastern coast extends a line of sand 
reefs and narrow islands, enclosing shallow and narrow bodies 
of water, such as Indian river and Lake Worth — called rivers, 
lakes, lagoons, bays and harbours. In the central part of the 
state there is a ridge, extending N. and S. and forming a divide, 
separating the streams of the east coast from those of the west, 
Its highest elevation above sea-level is about 300 ft. The central 
region is remarkable for its large number of lakes, approximately 
30,000 between Gainesville in Alachua county, and Lake Okee- 
chobee. They are due largely to sinkholes or depressions caused 
by solution of the limestone of the region. Many of the lakes 
are connected by subterranean channels, and a change in the 
I surface of one lake is often accompanied by a change in the 
surface of another. By far the largest of these lakes, nearly 
all of them shallow, is Lake Okeechobee, a body of water about 
1250 sq. m in area and almost uniformly shallow, its depth 
seldom being greater than 15 ft. Caloosahatchee river, flowing 
into the Gulf of Mexico near Charlotte Harbour, is its principal 
outlet. Among the other lakes arc Orange, Crescent, George, 
Wcir, Harris, Eustis, Apopka, Tohopekaliga, Kissimmee and 
Istokpoga. The chief feature of the southern portion of the state 
IS the Everglades {q.v.), the term “ Everglade State ” being 
popularly applied to Florida. Within the state there are many 
swamps, the largest of which are the Big Cypress Swamp in the 
S adjoining the Everglades on the W., and Okefinokee S^\amp, 
extending from Georgia into the N.E. part of the state. 

’\ pocnlrir fcaturo of the diamagc of the state is the latRo number 
of subteiianean streams and of springs, always found to a greater 01 
less extent in limestone regions. Some of them aie of great size 
Siher S}>ring and Blue Spring in Marion county, l>Iiu Spring and 
Orange City Mmeial Spring m Volusia county, CliipoU Spring ne.ir 
Marianna in jeackson county, Espintu Santo Spring near Tampa 
m Hillsboro county, Magnolia Springs in Clay county, Suwanee 
Spiings in Suwanee county, White Sulphur Spiings in llainilton 
county, the Wekiva Spiings m Orange county, and Wakulla Sj)iing, 
Newpoit Suljihur Spmng and Panacea Mineral Sjinng in Wakulla 
county are the most noteworthy. Many of the springs have cuiative 
properties, one of them, the Green Cove Spring in Clay county, 
discharging about 3000 gallons of sulphuretted water per minute. 
Not far from St Augustine a spimg bursts through the sea itself with 
such force that the ocean breakc is roll back from it as from a sunken 
reef The springs often merge into lakes, and lake systems are 
usually the sources of the rivers, Lake George being the principal 
source of the St Johns, and Lake Kissimmee of the Kissjmmee, 
while a number of smaller lakes are the source of the Oklawaha, one 
of the most beautiful of the Floridian rivers. 
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Of the rivers the most important are the St Jf)hns, which 
flows N. from about the middle of the peninsula, empties into 
the Atlantic a short distance below Jacksonville, and is navigable 
For about 250 m. from its mouth, the Withlacoochee, flowing 
in a general north-westerly direction from its source in the N.E. 
part of Polk county, and forming near its entrance into the Gulf 
of Mexico the boundary between Levy and Citrus counties, and 
four rivers, the Escambia, the Choctawatchee, the Apalachicola, 
and the Suwanee, having their sources in other states and 
traversing the north-western part of Florida. On account of 
its sand reefs, the east coast has not so many harbours as the 
west coast. The most important harbours are at Fernandina, 
St Augustine, and Miami on the E. coast, and at Tampa, Key 
West and Pensacola on the W. coast. 

The soils of Florida have sand as a common ingredient ' They 
may be divided into three classes tlie pine lands, which often have 
a surface of dark vegetable mould, under which is a sandy loam 
resting on a substratum of clay, marl or limestone — areas of such 
soil are found throughout the state , the “ hammocks," which have 
soil of similar mgrcdieiils and are interspersed with tlie pine lands — 
large areas of tins soil occur in Levy, Alachua, Citrus, Hernando, 
Pasco, Gadsden, Leon, Madison, Jefferson and Jackson counties , 
and the alluvial swamp lands, chiefly in E, and S Florida, the richest 
class, which require drainage to fit them for cultivation. 

As regards climate Florida may be divided into three more 
or less distinct zones. North and west of a line passing through 
Cedar Keys and Fernandina the climate is distinctly “ southern,” 
similar to that of the Gulf states ; from this line to another 
extending from the mouth of the Caloosahatchee to Indian 
river inlet the climate is semi-tropical, and is well suited to the 
cultivation of oranges ; S. of this the climate is sub- tropical, 
well adapted to the cultivation of pineapples. Since the semi- 
tropical and sub-tropical zones are nearer the course of the 
Gulf Stream, and are swept by the trade winds, their tempera- 
tures are more uniform than those of the zones of southern 
climate ; indeed, the extremes of heat (103° F.) and cold (13® F.) 
are felt in the region of southern climate. The mean annual 
temperature of the state is 70*8° F., greater in the sub- tropical 
than in the other climate zones, and the Atlantic coast is in 
general warmer than the Gulf Coast. The rainfall averages 
52*09 in. per annum. On account of its warm climate, Florida 
has many resorts for health and pleasure, which arc especially 
popular in the season from January to April ; the more 
important are St Augustine, Ormond, Daytona, Palm Beach, 
Miami, Tampa, White Springs, Hampton Springs, Worthington 
Springs and Orange Springs. 

No metals have ever been discovered in Florida. The principal 
minerals arc rock phosphate and (recently more important) land and 
river pebble phosphate, found in scattered deposits in a belt on the 
" west coast about 30 m wide and extending from Tallahassee to 
Lake Okeechobee. The centre of the quarries is Dunnellon m 
Idanon county, and pebble phosphate is found in Hillsboro, Polk, 
Dc Soto, Osceola, Citrus and Hernando counties. Although the 
economic value of tlie phosphate deposits was first realized about 
1R89, between 1894 and 1907 Florida produced, each year, more 
tlian half of all tlie phosphate rock produced in the whole United 
States, the yield of Florida (i.357i3<^5 long tons) m 1907 being 
valued at $6,577,757. that of the whole country at $10,653, 55^. 
Florida is also" the principal source m the United States for fuller’s 
earth, a deposit of which, near Quincy, was first discovered in 1893 ; 
and clay (including kaolin) is also mined to some extent. Other 
minerals that have been discovered but have not been industrially 
developed are gypsum, lignite and cement rock The lack of a 
thorough geological survey has perhaps prevented the discovery 
of other minerals — certainly it is responsible for a late recognition 
of the economic value of the known mmcial resources 

The flora of N Florida is similar to that of south-eastern North 
America , that of S. Florida seems to be a link between the vegetation 
of North America and that of South America and the West Indies, 
lor out of 247 species of S Flonda that have been examined, 187 
arc common to the West Indies, Mexico and South America The 
forests cover approximately 37,700 sq m , chiefly m the northern 
part of the state, including about half of the peninsula, yellow pine 
licing predominant, except in the coastal marsh lands, where cypress, 
found throughout the state, particuhirly abounds About half of 
the vaueties of loiest trees m the United States are found, and 

* Almost cvei v'A'hece limestone is the underlyinc: lock, but siliceous 
sands, brought out by the Atlantic rivers to the N E , are earned the 
whole length of the Flonda coast by marine action 
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among the peculiar species are the red hay or " Flonda Mahogany," 
satinwood and cachibou, and the Flonda yew and savin, both 
almost extinct. The lumber industry is important in 1905 tlie 
total factory product of lumber and timber was valued at 
$10,901,050, and lumber and pUnmg mill ])roducts were valued 
at $1,090,455 In 1900 this was the most valuable industry in 
the State ; in 1905 it was second to the m.Lnufacture of tobacco 
The fauna is similar m general to that of the stmlhern United States. 
Among the amnials are the puma, manatee (sea cow), alligator and 
crocodile, but the number of these has been greatly dimmisheJ by 
hunting Ducks, wild turkeys, l^ars and wold cats (lynx) are found, 
but m decreasing numl-H.rs 

The fisheries arc very valuable; the total number of ‘'pecifs of 
fish in Flonda waters is about 600, and many species found on 
one coast arc not found on the other The king fish and tarj^cm arc 
hunted for sport, while mullet, sli.id, redsnappers, pompano, trout, 
sheepshead and Spanish mackerel are of great economic value 
The sponge and oyster fisheries are also important The total 
product of the fisheries m 1902 was valued at about $2,000,000 

Industry and Commerce , — The principal occupation is agri- 
culture, in which 44 % of the labouring population was engaged 
in 1900, but only 12-6 % of the total land surface was enclosed 
in farms, of which only 34*6 % was improved, and the total 
t^jgncultural product for 1899 was valued at $18,309,104. As 
the number of farms increased faster than the cultivated area 
from 1850 to 1900, the average size of farms declined from 444 
acres in i860 to 140 in 1880 and to 106-9 m 1900, the largest 
class of farms being those with an acreage varying from 20 to 
50 acres. Nearly three-fourths of the farms, in 1900, were 
cultivated hy their owners, but the cash tenantry system showed 
an increase of too % since 1890, being most extensively used 
in the cotton counties. Onc-third of the farms were operated by 
negroes, but one-half of these farms were rented, and the value 
of negro farm property was only one-eighth that of the entire 
farm property of the state. According to the state census of 
1905 only 1,621,362 acres were improved ; of 45,984 farms, 
31,233 were worked by whites. 

Fruits normally form the principal crop ; the total value for 
1907-8 of the fruit crops of the state (including oranges, lemons, 
limes, grape-fruit, bananas, guavas, pears, peaches, grapes, 
figs, pecans, &c.) was $6,160,299, according to the report of 
the State Department of Agriculture. The discovery of Florida’s 
adaptability to the culture of oranges about 1875 may be taken 
as the begihnmg of the state’s modem industrial development. 
But the unusual severity of the winters of 1887, 1894 and 1899 
(the report of the Twelfth Census which gives the figures for 
this year l^eing therefore misleading) destroyed three-fourths of 
the orange trees, and caused an increased attention to stock- 
raising, and to various agricultural products. Orange culture 
has recovered much of its importance, but it is carried on in 
the more southern counties of the state. The cultivation of 
pineapples, in sub-tropical Flonda, is proving successful, the 
product far surpassing that of California, the only other state 
in the Union in which pineapples are grown. Grape fruit, guavas 
and lemons are also successfully produced in this part of the 
state. The cultivation of strawberries and vegetables (cabbage, 
cauliflower, beets, beans, tomatoes, egg-plant, cucumbers, 
water-melons, celery, &c.) for northern markets, and of orchard 
fruits, especially plums, pears and prunes, has likewise proved 
successful. In 1907-8, according to the State Department of 
Agriculture, the total value of vegetable and garden products 
was $3,928,657. In 1903, according to the statistics of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, Indian com ranked 
next to fruits (as given in the state reports), hut its product 
as compared with that of various other states is unimportant — 
in 1907 it amounted to 7,017,000 bushels only ; rice is the only 
other cereal whose yield in 1899 was greater than that of 1S89, 
but the Florida product was surpassed (in 1899) by that of the 
Carolinas, Georgia, Louisiana and Texas ; in 1907 the product 
of rice in Flonda (69,000 bushels) was less than that of Texas, 
Louisiana, South Carolina, Arkansas and Georgia severally. 
Tobacco culture, which declined after i860 on account of the 
competition of Cuba and Sumatra, has revived since 1885 
through the introduction of Cuban and Sumatran seed ; the 
pnxluct of 1907 (6,937,500 lb) was mure than six times that of 
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1899, the product in 1899 (1,125,600 lb) being more than 
twice that of 1889 (470^43 lb), which in turn was moie 
than twenty times that for 1S80 (21,181 lb) — the smallest 
production recorded for many decades. In 1907 the average 
farm prices of tobacxo was 45 cents per lb higher than that of 
any other state. In 1899,84% of tlic product w-as rah,ed m 
Gad^^den county. Ihe sweet potato and pea^nut crops have also 
becoTTic very valuable ; on the other hand the Census ot J^oo 
showed a decline in acreage and production Of cotton. In 1907 
the acreage (26=:, 000 acres) was less th;ui in an)' cotlomgnnving 
state except Missouri and Virginia ; the crop for TQ07-1908 
was to, 794 hales .Sea-inland cotton of veiy^ high grade is grown 
in Alachua county. The pioduction of sugar, Ixgun I'V the 
early Spariuh settlers, derhaed, but -that of syrup incuased. 
Pci an nuts are a promising crap, and n^emy gro\’es were.{xlanted 
after 1905. In 1900 thcie were more tlian i, poo, 000 acres of 
land in the state unoccui icd. The low lands of the South are 
being drained partly by the sUtoand |wtl\ by pirate companies.. 
Irrigation, introduced in 1SS8 by tlie orang*", growers, hai> been 
adopted by oUicr farmers, especially the U/oacco-growers ot 
Gadsden county, aiid .so the e\il eifects oi the droughts, so com- 
mon from Februarc’ to June, are at'oided. 1 ':c ^\lluc of faun pro- 
perty m the souLiicm counlK^, wliioh hvi\c been (L\t‘lopui ver\ 
reiently, shows a stOiuly increase, that (T liiil-.boio i oiinty 
surpassing the other counties of the stale. In 1907-8, accoidiu 
to the state Department of Agricultiuc, Uie total wjuc of a ’ 
field crops (cotton, cereals, sugar-cane, hay and forage, swei t 
potatoes, tSec.) was $11,856,340, and the total \aluc of all far . 
produe ts (mduding live s-tock, $20,817,804,. poultry a id product , 
Si ,^*88,433, and dairy products, $1,728,642) was $46,371,320. 

The manufactures of Florida, as compared with tliose of otlu 1 
status, arc uiiimi)Oitant. TIk ir jjioduct m 1900 was mon than i\\ic« 
tbc piodtict in and the product m 1005 (from cct iblv iiments 

iind('r the fictoiy s_\‘^tem onh ) was 85o;248,20o, 10 4/1 
c'rcater thaln in 19O0 Ihe most important jwlustrie<^ were th©-r 
that dep< nded upon the their product -atiiounting to luarly 

45 V) of the entire inaniifactun d prodiiet of the state The li'ihhet 
and timber products were \aUicd in 1905 at $10,901 ,«Se;o, Mmo^t 
twu'* their valuation In t8oo, and t'ti mcicase of 1*2 % owi th*^ 
piochu't of 1900. The mannif.icturo of tav]j'iitme and rosm, matennl 
for ‘’vliich IS obtamvd frotn the niin forci-ts, lad i acre a sod g Rail / 
in impoitance between i8yo and i joo, the pioduct in 1890 l>cm'5 
valL'ccl at only $191,850, that ot Jooo at $ 9 , 4 ' and from tie 

latter sum it’irtcmiSf^d' in 1905 to $0,901,005, an increase of inoi ' 
than one-hedf in 1900 .'the fitate raiilcod secdud and in 1905 lirst 
of ail' the states ol tbe country in the'\.uh’e of tJas ])io<iuct , in u>u5 
the state's product amounted to 41 4 of that of the entire coentry 
The manufactute of eit;ars and cigUic'ttcs (almost cnt’relv Of cupir'-, 
few cifparettcs beinyr maniifac hired), earned on chitdly hy Cubans 
at Key Weiat .m<l darnipa, also increastti ran mportaiice ■bct^\een 
1890 and 1900, the prodactsdin )the Intter y'uat ben\g valued at 
$10,735,826, or more than ono-quartcr more tlmn in 1890, and la 
1905 there was a further increase of 56 2 the gioss \alue't)tm ' 
$16,764,276, or neatly orretthird df 'flie tPtuI factory' product of 'the 
state. In i90cv Ftori( la rankled fourth m the* manufacture of toiiacco 
among the •stotC'^ of the "UBion, l)Omg surjiasted by Isew York, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, m 1905 it ranked third (afUr New Yorl. 
dnd Pennsylvania). Most of the tobacco used is un ported from 
Cuba, though, ’as'has been indicated,' the production bl die state* has 
greatly inereasod lUrtce r88o JnJthc fmanuiacdire of f^rtiUzdis, the 
raw matenalfor w-hiCh Is demed from the jiJioiphate beds, Flniida’s 
agA'cegato product in 1900 wa.s valued at 8500,239, ami m 1905 al 
$1,590,371, an inctease of 217 9 m five years 

Florida’s industrial pi ogress has been maiinly since the Civil 
War, for before that conflict a large part of the state wa.s practi- 
cally undeveloped. An important influence has been the railway-^. 
In 1880 the total railway mileage was. 518 ra. ; in 1890 it was 
2489 m. ; in 1900, 3255 m., and in January ^909, 4,004 92 m. The 
largest system is the Atlantic Coast Line, the lines .of which in 
Florida were built or roasohdated by fl. B! Plant (1819-1899) and 
once formed a pait of thesoTcalled “ Plant Svstem ” of rail way. s 
The Florida East Coast Railway is also iht product of one man’s 
faith in tlic count,ry, that of Henry M. IT^lcr (b. 1830) Tlv 
Seaboard Air Line, ihe Ixiuisville & Xashvide, and the Georgia 
Southdrn Florida are the other important ralUvays, llic 
Southern railway penetrates the stale as far as Jacksonville, 
over the tracks of the Atlantic Coast Line. A state railway 
commission, whose members are elected by’^ the people, has power 


to enforce its schedule of freight rates except when such rates 
w'ould not pay the operating expenses of the railway. In i88z 
the Florida East Coast Line Canal and Transportation Co. was 
organized to develop a waterway from Jacksonville to Biscay ne 
Bay by connecting with canals the St Johns, Matanzas, and 
Halifax rivers, Mosquito Lagoon, Indian river, Lake ‘Worth, 
Hillsboro river, New river, and Snake Creek ; in 1908 this 
va$t undertaking was completed. The development of marine 
commerce has been retarded by unimproved hatbours, but 
Fernandina and Pcns:icola hnrbours have always been good. 
Since 1890 much has been done by the national Government, 
aided in many cases by the local authorities and by private 
eMe-pnsc, to improve the hnrbours and to extend the limits 
of ri\er nacigation. With the inev^asc of trade between the 
rmted State and the West Indies followmg the Spanish- 
Amciiciin War (1898), the business of the principal ports, notably 
of Fernandina, Tampa- and Pensacola, greatly luci eased. 

Populahon . — The poni-latioa of Florida m 18H0 was 269,493 ; 
in 1890, 301,422, an increase of 45'2'% ; and in X900, 528,542 
or a further increase of 35%; figures reached 751, 

193. Of the inhabitants in -1-900, 95.5% were native burn 
43 7 coloured ( iirlurlmp 1-79 Chiiu'se, Jujiane^e aiu 

iiidiar-s), and in 1905 the peroua'agus were little, altered. Tl o 
Seminole Induins, 5riiose nun‘btu not dehnaely known, li\c 
mand near the Eveiglades. Tht' ,iirijiuijp<iptilat'on on the hasi' 
of places having a popuklaoa of 4oco'onnore WiiSti6»6 % of the 
uotal in ,1900 and 22-7 % 111 1905, .the, percenLigc for ILrida, 
.IS for other Southern States, being hnudl as compareil wiUi the 
percentage for most of the other Stales of the Union. In 1900 
raere wtire 92, and, in 1905, 125, moorporated titles, towns and 
vilkiges ; but only 14 (in 1905, 22) of tli^ge had a population 
of over 2000, and only 4 (in 1.905, 8) u population of-mozM than 
5000. The four in tqoo w ere : Jaoksorville (28,429) ; Pen.sacola 
(^7w47); key West (17*1)14) ; and Tampa (15,839). The eight 
in 1905 were Jacksonville Tampa (32,823), PtasacoJa 

(21,505), Key Wer^L (20^98), Live Oak (7200), Uikc ,CitN 
(6409), Gainesville ('5413), ajiul St Augu$tm'‘i(5i2i). Tallahasse* 
•s the capital ot the state. In /c)o6 the Jiaptist.s! w ere the stivngest 
religitnt^ denomination ; the Mc.tliodists lanked .second, whil<. 
the -Ronian Calhohc, .ProsliyilCMan and Protestant Episcopal 
churches were of 'relatively minor importiuice 

GetMnrmm/.— The .present .coruBtitulion .was - framed in 1885 
and was ratified hy theipeople m - 31886. Its onost important 
featuie, when compaicd with the previous canstiUitiwn. of 1868, 
IS jts.proviBionTor the choice of s.tate officials other than the 
governor (who^was previously chosen by eiectaon) by elections 
instead of by the governor’s appointment, but the governor, 
who serves for four years and is not eligible for' the next surcecd- 
'Ug term, still appoints the circuit .judges,, the State attorneys 
for each judicial circuiUand the Cdiiiiaty commissioners'; Ite may 
fill certain ‘ vacancies "and 'may suspend, and with the 'Senate 
remove officers. not lifiblc’ to impeachment. 'The governor is a 
menaber of die Board of Pardons, the other [members being 
the attome^^-general, the secretary of state, tlie eixtuptrofier and 
tlip commissioner of agriculture ; he and the secn^tary of state, 
cttoiaoy-general, comptroller, treasurer, .superintendent of 
puldic instruction, and commissiuner of -Agriculture comprise a 
Board of Comndsfiiomers ,of State Institutions ; he is also a 
member of the Board of 'Education. The office of lieutenant- 
governor was abolished by the present con^titutirm. I'he legisla- 
ture meets biennially, the scruiturs being chosen for four, the 
representatives for two years. iBy .an amendment of 1896 the 
.Senate consists Of not more than '32; and the House of Representa- 
tives of not more than '68 metrtbers; by a two-tbirds vote of 
members present the legislature may pass a bill over the governoi ’ . 
veto. Tlie three judges of the Supreme Conarl and the seven of tlu 
i'lrcuit court^serve for six years, those of the county anirts fo* 
four years, and justices of the peace (one for each justice di strict , 
of v'hich the county commissioners must form at Iea.st two 111 
each county) hold bfficc for four years. 'Ihe constitutional 
qualifications for suffrage are : the age ot ' twenty ^one years, 
^citizensliip in the United States or presentation 6f naturalization 
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ceiiiticucs at re^^i'slration centres, residence in the State one 
year and in the county six months, and registration. To these 
reqnin'mcnts the payment of a poll-tax has been added by 
legislative enactment, such an enactment having been authorized 
bv the constitution. Insane persons and persons under guardian- 
ship are excluded by the constitution, and ‘‘ all persons convicted 
of biilicry, perjury, larceny or of infamous crime, or who shall 
make or become directly or indirectly interested in any bet or 
wager the result of which shall depend upon any election,’* or 
who shall participate as principal, second or challenger in any 
duel, are excluded by legislative enactment. 

Ameiidinents to the C(jnstUution may be made by a three-fifths 
vote of each house of the legislature, ratified by a majority vote 
of the people. A revision of the Constitution may be made 
upon a two-(hiids vole of all members of both Houses of tile 
legislature, if ratified by a majority vote of the people , a 
Constitutional Convention is then to be jirovided for by the 
legislature, such convention to meet within six months of the 
passage oi the law Uieretur, and to consist of a number equal to 
the niLmbeiship of the House of Representatives, apporiiontd 
among the counties, as are the members of this House. 

A homestead of 160 acres, or of one-half (jf an a( re m an in- 
corporated town or city, owned by the head of a family residing 
in the state, with personal jU'operty to the value of Si 000 aiuJ 
the iinprovemems 011 the real estate, is exempt fivuii tnlorced 
sale except for delirKpient taxes, jiurchase money, morlgagf 
or improvements on the property. The Wife holds m her own 
name properly ac(juired beluie or allei luuiriage ; the intei- 
marnage of whites and negrof s (or persons of ne^'TO drsrent to tlu 
fourth generation) is prohibited All these are constitutional 
provisions. By legislative enacimeiit whites and blacks living 
m a'lnli(‘i V are to be pnnished by imprisonment or fine ; divorces 
may be si'uired only after two yeai s’ residence m the stale and 
on the ground of pln^-ual incapacity, adulterer extreme ciui'lty, 
habitual indulge um' in vioIlhI temper, habitual diunlanne .s, 
desert if n for cne year, previous mairiage stiU rxisiing, or such 
relationship of the parties as is within the degrees lor which 
marriag'e is prohibited by law, [legitimacy of natural childien 
can l)e (established by subsecpient marriage of tlic parents, and 
the age of consent is sixteen years 

The bonded debt was ineiirred dunti" the Reconstruction Period 
(1865-1875) In 1871 7 % 30 V(ar bunds to the extent of .s:i5o,oor 
w'cie issued and m 1873 another issue ol (> year bonds to the 

value ot $()25,ooo was made. Most of these weie held b\ the 
Edne.ition.il Fund at tlie time of theii matuuty By looi all but 
^^267, 700 of the isSue of 1871 iihd btvn retired and this amount was 
then relundtd witli 3 50 ye<ir bonds which W’ere taken by the 

Educatinii.d FuikI In $616, 8o<; ol the IS73 issue was lield 

by the Educational Fund and $148,000 ]>y mdnidnuls Tlie first 
part of Ibis cl.iim w.is refunded by a new b6nd issue, also tekeu by 
the Educational Fund, the second was paid from an Indian wflr 
claim ol $6^2,(346, rt'ceived from the Uhited States government m 
rqoa, when $152,000 bonds of 1857, held by the United States 
government, were also extinguished. The bonded debt was thus 
reduced to $88|.^50o, aiid on the ist of January 1909 the debt. 
Consisting of refunding bonds held as educational funds, athounted 
to $601,567. 

P(^n'al System —There is no peflitentinry ; the convicTs are 
hired to the one highest biddCi Who contracts for their labour, 
ahrl who underttikes, indtcbv^r, to leaxe all other persons 
cotivfcted during the tefm of the IcaSc, arid 'sub-leases the 
priUdncrs. In i88g the convicts tCere placed finder the care 
of a sujjOrvisor of convicts, find in '1905 the law t^as amended 
so that one or more ^lipcrvisbrs' could be apJHiliHed at' the will 
of the 'gbverriofs. Tn 1908 thCte'VCte loiir $'fipCt*\^i^rs and ofie 
$ta'te ' prison phy^idian, tmd 'thhre ate ^peciial laws ’designed tx3 
prevent abuses in the system. In 1908 the state 'tCCeived 
$^68,148 frOtn the 'tehse bf cOrivicts, Decrepit prisoners Were 
fo'tinerly leased, btit in igo6 the excluded such as were 
thought unfit by the .state' prisCn physician. Wdmen Convicts 
were still leased wuth the mCn in 1908 ; of the 446 convicts 
committed in that /ear, th'Cte were 15 negro females, 356 negro 
males and 75 White males. In the same year 54 escaped, find 
27 were fecaptured. The leased convicts are employed in the 
turpentine and lumber industries ' and in the phosphate works. 
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The 1232 convicts on hand ” at the close of 1908 were held in 
38 tamps, 4 being the minimum, and 160 the maximum number, 
at a camp. In 1908 two central hospitals for the prisoners were 
maintained by the lessee company. County prison camps are 
under the supervision of the governor and the supervisors of 
convicts 'Ihe state supervisors must inspect each state prison 
camp and each county prison ramp every thirty days. 

Educaiton . — As early as 1831 an unsuccessful attempt was 
made to form an adeijuate public school fund ; the first real 
effort to establish a common school system for the territory was 
made after 1835 ; m 1840 there were altogether 18 academies 
and 51 common schools, and in 1849 the .state legislature made 
an appropriation in the interest of the public instruction of white 
pupils, and this w^as supplemented by the proceeds of land 
gi anted by the Unit(*d States government for the same purpose, 
in i 8;;2 Tallahassee established a public school ; and in i860 
tiiere were, ai'conimg to a report of the United States census, 
2052 pupils in the public schools of the state, and 4486 in 
“academies and other si liools.” The ('ivil War, how^ever, in- 
terru[)ted the early progress, and the present system of common 
scliools dates from the constitution of 1868 and the schooMaW 
of 1869. The school re\enue derived from the interest of a 
permanent school fund, special state and county taxes, and a 
poll-tax, in 1907 n)c8 amounted to $1,716 161 ; the per capita 
cost foi tacb (hild of school age was (white, $9*08; 

negro, $2*24), and the average school term was 108 days (11-2 
lor whites, (.9 for negroes) 'Ihe state constitution prescribes 
that “ white and colored children shall not be taught in the same 
.siliool, but impartial proMsion shall be made for both.” Ihe 
pi rcenlage of enrolment in 1907-1008 was 60 (whiles, 66 ; 
negroes, 52). 'Ihe {>cTcentage of attendance to enrolment was 
70^0, — for white and 74^*0 for negro schools. Before 
1905 the state proMaed fur higher education by the Florida 
.state Coll(‘ge, at 'lallahassee, fonnerlv the \\est bionda 
Seminary (loundid in 18^7) ; the Unncrsity ol Florida, at Lake 
('ity, which was omanized in 1903 by enkiruing the work of the 
Florida Agricultural (.ollege (foundecl in 1884) ; the Kiist Florida 
Seminary, at Uainesvilie (tounded 1848 at Ocala); the 
normal schoc /1 (for whites) at De Funiak Springs ; and the South 
F'lorida Milflaiy Institute at Barlow ; but in 1905 the legislature 
nasSed the Bnckni?<n bill aliolishmg all these state institutti ns 
lor higher echicaiion and establishing m their place the university 
of the sthte of Florida and a .state Agricultural Expcrirtiemt 
Station, Ixith now at (hiinesville, and the Florida Female College 
at 'Fallahassce, which has the same standards for entiance and for 
graduation as the state university for men. Private educational 
institutions m Flondaare John B. Stetson University at De Land 
(Baptist) ; Rolbrts Cifilegc (1885) at Winter Park (non^ctfenan), 
with a roH(^giate department, an academy, a school ©f music, a 
school of ei^ptession, a school of fihe arts, a sfibool Of doimcstic and 
industrial avts, business school; boudiem College (1^90^), 

at Sulhetland (Methodist f Episcopal, South); the - Pretby tetian 
College of Florida (1905), at Fhistis ; Jasper NcfttmaLilwtitUite 
(1890), at Jasper, and the Florida Normal Ihsmurtcat iNfadison. 
The negfocs have facilities for adVaficed imitruction in the 
Florida Baptist iVeademy, arid Cookman Institute (Alethodist 
F'piscopal, South), both at JiicksortMllej-and m the NomialTand 
Maiiual 'Pralning School (Congregational), at (Frartge Pantk. 
'fhere are a’sehonl for the Blind, Deaf, and Diimb (1885)^^ St. 
AugUstine, a hospital lor the insane at Chattahoochee and ' a 
reform school at Manannu ,'411 wholly supported by ' the ' state, 
hnd a Confederate soldiers’ and sailors’ hiirtie ut Talkhassee, 
w^hichis {farrially 'suppdttFd by the state. 

Htsiory. — The eolrliest explorations 'andTittJefnpts at colonisa- 
tion of Flbrida by ‘Eufbp^ans Were' made' by the Stximsb. The 
Council of the Indies claimed that since i^io fiects and sliips 
liad gone to Florida, and Florida is shdWm on the Cantino’ mdp 
ot 1502. In 1513 Juan Ponce de Leon (r. 14(0-1521), who had 
been with Christopher ( olurnbiis On h’s stcimd voyage and' had 
later been governor of Porto Ruo obtained a royal plant 
authorizing him to discover And scale “Bimini,” — a fabulous 
isUnd believed to contain u nuiivvLoub Ivuntam or spring 
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whose waters would restore to old men their youth or at least 
had wonderful curative powers. Soon after Piaster Day he 
came in sight of the coast of Florida, probably near the mouth 
of the St Johns River. From the name of the day m the calendar, 
Pascua Floiida, or from the fact that many flo^^ers were found 
on the coast, the countr\ was named Floiida. De Leon seems 
to have explored the coast, to some degree, on both sides of the 
peninsula, and to have turned homeward fully convinced that 
he had discovered an immense island He returned to Spain 
in 1514, and obtained from the king a grant to colonize “ the 
island of Bimini and the island of Florida,'’ of which he was 
appointed adelantado, and in 1521 he made another expedition, 
this one for colonization as well as for discovery. He seems 
to have touched at the island of Tortugas, so named on account 
of the large number of turtles found there, and to have landed 
at several places, but many of his men succumbed to disease 
and he himself was wounded in an Indian attack, dying soon 
afterward in Cuba. Meanwhile, in 1516, another Spaniard, 
Diego Miruelo, seems to have sailed for some distance along the 
west coast of the peninsula The next important exploration 
of Florida was that of Panfilo de Narvaez In 1527 he sailed 
from Cuba with about 600 men (soon reduced to less than 400), 
landed (early in 1528) probably at the present site of Pensacola, 
and for six months remained in the country, he and his men 
suffering terribly from exposure, hunger and fierce Indian 
attacks. In September, his ships being lost and his force greatly 
reduced in number, he hastily constructed a crazy fleet, re- 
embarked probably at Apalachee Ray, and lost his life in a storm 
probably near Pensacola Bay. Only four of his men, including 
Nunez Cabeza de Vaca, succeeded after eight years of Indian 
captivity and of long and weary wanderings, in finding their 
way to Spanish settlements in Mexico. Florida was also partially 
explored by Ferdinando de Soto (g.v.) in 1539-1540 In the 
summer of 1559 another attempt at colonization was made by 
Tristan de Luna, who sailed from Vera Cruz, landed at Pensacola 
Bay, and explored a part of Florida and (possibly) Southern 
Alabama. Somewhere in that region he desired to make a 
permanent settlement, but he was abandoned by most of his 
followers and gave up his attempt in isfii. 

In the following year, Jean Ribaut (1520-1565), with a band 
of French Huguenots, landed first near St Augustine and then 
at the mouth of the St Johns river, which he called the river 
of May, and on behalf of France claimed the country, which 
he described as “ the fairest, fruitfullest and pleasantest of all 
the world ” ; but he made his settlement on an island near what 
is now Beaufort, South Carolina. In 1564 Rene de Laudonni^re 
(? -z. 1586), with another party of Huguenots, esUiblished 

Fort Caroline at the mouth of the St Johns, but the colony did 
not prosper, and in 1565 Laudonni^re was about to return to 
France when (on the 28th of August) he was reinforced by 
Ribaut and about 300 men from France. On the same day that 
Ribaut landed, a Spanish expedition arrived in the bay of St 
Augustine. It was commanded by Pedro Menendez de Avilas 
(1523-1574), one of whose aims was to destroy the Huguenot 
settlement. This he did, putting to death almost the entire 
garrison at Fort Caroline “ not as Frenchmen, but as Lutherans,^’ 
on the 20th of September 1565. The ships of Ribaut were soon 
afterwards wrecked near Matanzas Inlet ; he and most of his 
followers surrendered to Menendez and were executed. Menendez 
then turned his attention to the founding of a settlement which 
he named St Augustine (g.v.) ; be also explored the Atlantic 
Coast from Cape Florida to St Helena, and established forts at 
San Mateo (Fort Caroline), Avista, Guale and St Helena. In 
1567 he returned to Spain in the interest of his colony. 

The news of the destruction of Fort Caroline, and the execution 
of Ribaut and his followers, was received with indifference at 
the French court ; but Dominique de Gourgues (c. 1530-1593), 
a friend of Ribaut but probably a Catholic, organized an expedi- 
tion of vengeance, not informing his men of his destination 
until his three ships were neiir the Florida coast. With the 
co-operation of the Indians under their chief .Satiiriba he captured 
BOrt San Mateo in the spring of 1568, and on the spot where 


the garrison of Fort Caroline had been executed, he hanged 
his Spanish prisoners, inscribing on a tablet of pine the words, 
“ I do this not as unto Spaniards but as to traitors, robbers 
and murderers.” Feeling unable to attack St Augustine, de 
Gourgues returned to France. 

The Spanish settlements experienced many vicissitudes. 
The Indians were hostile and the missionary efforts among them 
failed. In 1586 St Augustine was almost destroyed by Sir 
Francis Drake and it also suffered severely by an attack of 
Captain John Davis in 1665. Not until the last decade of the 
17th century did the Spanish authorities attempt to extend the 
settlements beyond the east coast. Then, jealous of the French 
explorations along the Gulf of Mexico, they turned their atten- 
tion to the west coast, and in 1696 founded Pensacola. When 
the English colonies of ihe Carolinas and Georgia were founded 
there was constant friction with Florida. The Spanish were 
accused of inciting the Indians to make depredations on the 
English settlements and of interfering with English commerce 
and the Spanish were in constant fear of the encroachments of 
the British. In 1702, when Great Britain and Spain were con- 
tending in Europe, on opposite sides, in the war of the Spanish 
Succession, a force from South Carolina captured St Augustine 
and laid siege to the fort, but being unable to reduce it for lack 
of necessary artillery, burned the town and withdrew at the 
approach of Spanish reinforcements. In 1706 a Spanish and 
FTench expedition against Charleston, South Carolina, failed, 
and the Carolinians retaliated by invading middle Florida in 
1708 and again m 1722. In 1740 General James Edward Ogle- 
thorpe, governor of Georgia, supported by a naval force, made 
an unsuccessful attack upon St Augustine ; two years later a 
Spanish expedition against Savannah by way of St Simon’s 
Island failed, and in 1745 Oglethorpe again appeared before 
the walls of St Augustine, but the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle 
in 1748 prevented further hostilities. Pensacola, the other 
centre of Spanish settlement, though captured and occupied 
(17 19-1723) by the French from Louisiana, had a more peaceful 
history. 

By the treaty of Paris in 1763 Florida was reded to England 
in return for Havana. The provinces of East Florida and 
West Florida were now formed, the boundaries of West Florida 
being 31° N. lat. (when civil government was organized in 1767, 
the N. line was made 32° 28'), the Chattahoochee, and the 
Apalachicola rivers, the Gulf of Mexico, Mississippi Sound, 
Lakes Borgne, Pontchartram and Maurepas, and the Mississippi 
river. A period of prosperity now set in. Civil in place of 
military government was instituted ; immigration began ; 
and Andrew Turnbull, an Englishman, brought over a band of 
about 1500 Minorcans (1769), whom he engaged in the cultivation 
of indigo at New Smyrna. Roads were laid out, some of which 
yet remain ; and m the last three years of English occupation 
the government spent $580,000 on the two provinces. Conse- 
quently, the people of Florida were for the most part loyal to 
Great Britain during the War of American Independence. In 
1776, the Minorcans of New Smyrna refused to work longer on the 
indigo plantations ; and many of them removed to St Augustine, 
where they were protected by the authorities. Several plans 
were made to invade South Carolina and Georgia, but none 
matured until 1778, when an expedition was organized which 
co-operated with British forces from New York in the siege 
of Savannah, Georgia. In the following year, Spain having 
declared war against Great Britain, Don Bernardo do Galvez 
(1756-1794), the Spanish governor at New Orleans, seized most 
of the English forts m West Florida, and in 1781 captured 
Pensacola. 

By the treaty of Pari.s (1783) Florida reverted to Spain, and, 
no religious liberty being promised, many of the English in- 
habitants left East and West Florida. A dispute with the 
United States concerning the northern boundary was settled by 
the treaty of 1795, the line 31® N. lat. being established. 

The westward expansion of the United States made necessary 
American ports on the Gulf of Mexico ; consequently the acqui'^i- 
tion C't West hiorida as w J 1 as ol New Orleans was one of the 
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nims of the negotiations which resulted in the Louisiana Purchase 
of 1B03. After the cession of Louisiana to the United States, 
the people of West Florida feared that that province would be 
seized by Bonaparte. They, therefore, through a convention 
at Buhler^s Plains (July 17, 1810), formulated plans for a 
more effective government. When it was found that the Spanish 
governor did not accept these plans in good faith, another con- 
vention was held on the 26th of September which declared 
West Florida to be an independent state, organized a government 
and petitioned for admission to the American Union. On the 
27 th of October President J^es Madison, acting on a theory of 
Robert R. Livingston that West Florida was ceded by Spain to 
France in 1800 along with Louisiana, and was therefore included 
by France in the sale of Louisiana to the United States in 1803, 
declared West Florida to l3e under the jurisdiction of the United 
States. Two years later the American Congress annexed the 
portion of West Florida between the Pearl and the Mississippi 
rivers to Louisiana (hence the so-called Florida parishes of 
Louisiana), and that between the Pearl and the Perdido to the 
Mississippi Territory. 

In the meantime war between Great Britain and the United 
States was imminent. Tlie American government asked the 
Spanish authorities of East Florida to permit an American 
occupation of the country in order that it might not be seized 
by Great Britain and made a base of military operations. When 
the request was refused, American forces seized Fcrnandina in 
the spring of 1812, an action that was repudiated by the American 
government after protest from Spain, although it was authorized 
in official instructions. About the same time an attempt to 
organize a government at St Mary’s was made by American 
sympathizers, and a petty civil war began between the Americans, 
who called themselves “ Patriots,” and the Indians, who were 
encouraged by the Spanish. In 1814 British troops landed 
at Pensacola to begin operations against the United States. 
In retaliation General Andrew Jackson captured the place, but 
ill a few days withdrew to New Orleans. The British then 
built a fort on the Apdachicola river, and there directed expedi- 
tions of Indians and runaway negroes against the American 
settlements, which continued long after peace was concluded 
ini8i4. In 1818 General Jackson, believing that the Spanish 
were aiding the Seminole Indians and inciting them to attack 
the Americans, again captured Pensacola. By the treaty of 
1819 Spam formally ceded East and West Florida to the United 
States ; the treaty was ratified in 1821, when the United States 
took formal possession, but civil government was not established 
until 1822. 

Indian affairs furnished the most serious problems of the 
new Territory of Florida. The aborigines, who seemed to have 
reached a stage of civilization somewhat similar to that of 
the Aztecs, were conquered and exterminated or absorbed by 
Creeks about the middle of the i8th century. There was a 
strong demand for the removal of these Creek Indians, known 
as Seminoles, and by treaties at Payne’s Landing in 1832 and 
Fort Gibson in 1833 the Indian chiefs agreed to exchange their 
Florida lands for equal territory in the western part of the United 
States, But a strong sentiment against removal suddenly 
developed, and the efforts of the United States to enforce the 
treaty brought on the Seminole War (1836-42), which resulted 
in the removal of all but a few hundred Seminoles whosQ 
descendants still live in southern Florida. 

In 1845 Florida became a state of the American Union. On 
the loth of January i86i an ordinance of secession, which 
declared Florida to be a “ sovereign and independent nation,” 
was adopted by a state convention, and Florida became one of 
the Confederate States of America. The important coast towns 
were readily captured by Union forces ; Fernandina, Pensacola 
and St Augustine in 1862, and Jacksonville in 1S63 ; but an 
invasion of the interior in 1864 failed, the Union forces being 
repulsed in a battle at Olustee (on the 20th of February 1864). 
In 1865 a provisional governor was appointed by President 
Andrew Johnson, and a new State government was organized. 
The legislature of 1866 rejected the Fourteenth Amendment 


to the Federal Constitution, and soon afterwards .Florida was 
made a part of the Third Military District, according to the 
Reconstruction Act of 1867. Negroes were now registered as 
voters by the military authorities, and another Constitutional 
Convention met in January and February 1868. A factional 
strife m the dominant party, the Republican, now began ; fifteen 
delegates^ withdrew from the convention ; the others framed a 
constitution, and then resolved themselves into a political 
convention. The seceding members with nine others then 
returned and organized ; but the factions were reconciled by 
General George M. Meade. A new constitution was framed and 
was ratified by the electors, and Florida passed from under a 
quasi-military to a full civil government on the 4th of July 1868. 

The factional strife in the Republican party continued, a 
number of efforts being made to impeach Governor Harrison 
Reed (1813-1899). The decisive year of the Reconstruction 
Period was 1876. The Canvassing Board, which published the 
election returns, cast out some votes, did not wait for the returns 
from Dade county, and declared the Republican ticket elected. 
George F. Drew (1827-1900), the Democratic candidate for 
governor, then secured a mandamus from the circuit court 
restraining the board from going behind the face of the election 
returns ; this was not obeyed and a similar mandamus was 
therefore obtained from the supreme court of Florida, wFich 
declared that the board had no right to determine the legality 
of a particular vote. According to the new count thus ordered, 
the Democratic state ticket was elected. By a similar process 
the board’s decision in favour of the election of Republican 
presidential electors was nullified, and the Democratic electors 
were declared the successful candidates ; but the electoral 
commission, appointed by Congress, reversed this decision. (.See 
Electoral Commission.) 

Since 1876 Florida has been uniformly Democratic in politics, 
American Governors of Florida. 

Territorial Governors. 


Andrew Jackson 
William P Duval 
John H Eaton 
Richaid K Call 
Robert R Rcid 
Richard K Call 
John Branch 


1821- 1R22 

1822- 18^4 
18^-1835 
1835-1840 

1840- 1841 

1841- 1 844 
18.44-1845 


State 

William D Moseley 
Thomas Brown 
James E Broome 
Madison S. Perry . 

John Milton . 

William Marvin . 

David S Walker . 
Harnson Reed 
Ossian B Hart 
Mcircellus L Steams . 
George F Drew 
William D Blo\'ham , 
Edward A Perry . 

Francis P. Fleming 
Henry L, MitciicU 
William D Bloxham . 
William S Jennings 
Napoleon B Broward . 
Albert W Gilchnst 


Gov 


ernors. 

1845-1840 
1840-1853 
1853-1857 

1857-1861 
1861-1865 
1865 

1865-1868 
1868-1872 

1873- 1874 

1874- 1877 
1877-1881 
1881-1885 
1885-1889 
1889-1803 
1893-1897 
1897-1901 
1901-1005 
1005 1909 
1909- 


Democrat 

Whig 

Democrat 


Provisional 

Democrat 

Republicaa 

>> 

Democrat 


Bibiiogr\phy — P hysical and economic conditions are discussed 
m A pamphlet (591 pp ) published by the State Department of 
Agiiculturc, Florida t a Pamphlet Descriptive oj tis History, Topo- 
graphy^ Climate y Sotly 6 >>c (Tallahassee, 1904) \ m Climate, Soil avd 
Resources of Florida (United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, 1882) ; A Preliminary Report on the Soils of Pionda 
(United States Department of Agriculture, Division of Soik, Bulletin 
13, i8<)8) , C L Norton's Handbook of Ft and a (2nd edition, New 
York, 1892) , the volumes of the Twelfth Census of the United 
States (for 1900) which treat of Agriculture and Manufarturcs, and 
the Special Report on Mines and Quarries for 1*^02 J. N. Mac- 
Gonigie’s “ Geography of Florida ’* {National Geographic Magaziiu, 
vol. 7), T. D. A. CockerelLs “ West Indian Fauna in Flonda ** 
{Nature, \o\. 46), L F Pourtales’s "Flora and Fauna of the Flonda 
Keys " {American Naturalist, vol. ii), and C F. Millspaugh*s Flora 
of the Sand Keys of Flonda (Chicago. 1907). ^ Field Columbian 
Museum publication are of value. To sportsmen, C. B. Cory's 
Hunting and Fishing in Florida (Bo^t^n, iSgo) and A. W. and 

X. rS 
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T. A. X>\mocVsTlonda Sfich4nhneiUsXi^^’W York, rgoS) are of interest. 
For administration, see Wilbur F. Yocum's C%vU Govetnwent of 
Florida (De Land, Florida, 1904) ; imd the Fevued StaiuUs of 
Florida {t&gz). The standard hiStor/ is that by G. R. Fairbanks, 
History of Florida (Philadelphia, ’^71). This should be supple- 
mented by D. G. Brin ton’s Notes on the Flondtan Penimula^ tts 
Literary History^ Indian Tribes and AntiattUies (Philadelphia, 1859), 
which has an excellent de&criptivo bibliography of the early ex- 
plorations j Woodbury Lowery, The Spanish Settlements Within the 
Present Limits of the United States (New York, vol. 1., 1901 ; vol. n , 
sub-titlo Florida^ 1905) ; R. L. Campbell's Htsiortcal Sketches of 
Colonial Florida (Cleveland, 1892), which treats at length of the 
history of Pensacola; H. E. Chambers’s We A Tlortaa and its 
Relation to the Historical Cario^aphy of the United States (Johns 
Hopkins Studies in Historical and Pohtical Science, Senes 16, 
No. 5 ) : and Herbert B Fuller’s The Purchase of Florida; its History 
and Diplomacy (Cleveland, O., 1906). The only published collections 
of documents relating to the State are Buckingham SmitJi’s Colieccton 
Ae vanos documentos para la histona de la Florida y tierras adyacenUs 
(London, 1857), and Benjamm F. French’s Historical Collections of 
Louisiana (New York, 1846-1S75). 

FLORIDABLANCA, DON JOSE MCftINO Y REDONDO, 

Count of (i72S'-i8o8), Spanish statesman, was born at Murcia 
in 1728, He was the son ot a retired army officer, and received 
a good education, which he completed at the university of 
Salamanca, especially applying himself to the study of kw. 
For a time he foUowed the profession of an advocate, and acquired 
a high reputation. A more public career was opened to him 
by the marquis of Esquilache, then chief minister of state, who 
sent him ambassador to Pope Clement XIV. Successful in his 
mission, he was soon after appointed by Charles III. successor 
to his patron, and liis administration was one of the most brilliant 
Spain had ever seen. He regulated the police of Madrid, reformed 
many abuses, projected canals, established many societies of 
agriculture and economy and many phiknthropical institutions, 
and gave encouragement to learning, science and the fine arts. 
Commerce flourished anew under his rule, and the long-standing 
disputes with Portugal about the South American colonies were 
settled. He sought to strengthen the alliance of Spain with 
Portugal by a double marriage between the members of the 
royal houses, designing by this arrangement to place ultimately 
a Spanish prince on the throne of Portugal. But in this he failed. 
Floridablanca was the right-hand man of King Charles III. in 
his policy of domestic reform, and was much under the influence 
of French phtlosophes and economic writers. Like other re- 
formers of that school he was a strong supporter of the royal 
authority and a convinced partisan of benevolent despotism. 
The French Revolution frightened him into reaction, and he 
advociitcd the support of the first coalition against France. 
He retained his office for three years under (.harles IV. ; but in 
1792, through the influence of the favourite Godoy, he was 
dismissed and imprisoned in the castle of Pampeluna. Here 
he was saved from starvation only by the intervention of his 
brother. He was afterwards allowed to retire to his estates, 
and remained m seclusion till the French invasion of 1808. He 
was then called by his countrymen to take the presidency of 
the central junta. But his strength failed him, and he died at 
Seville on the 20th of Novemljier of the same year. He left 
several short treatises on jurisprudence. 

See Ohras ort^Jnales del Condc de Floridablanca ^ edited, with bio- 
graphical introduction, by A, Ferrer del Rio ; m tlic Dibhoteca de 
Rivadeneyra, vol. hx. 

FLORIDOR [JosiAS de Soudas, Sieur de Prinefosse] (d. c , 
16^1), French actor, was born 111 Brie early in the 17 th century, 
the son of a gentleman of German family who had moved to 
France, married there, and become a Roman (Catholic. The son 
entered tiie French army, but after being promoted ensign, 
quitted the army for the theatre, where he took the name 
of Fleridor. His first Paris appearance was in 1640. Tliree 
years later he was called to the company at the Hotel de Bour- 
gogne, where he played all the leading parts m tiagedy and 
comedy and became the head of his profession. He was a man 
of superb physique and excellent carriage, with a flexible and 
sonorous voice, and manners of rare distinction and elegance. 
He was much liked at court, and Louis XIV. lield him in particular 
esteem. He died in 1671 or 1672. 


FIORIN, the name applied to several coins of the continent 
of Europe and to two coins struck in England at different times^ 
The word comes through the Fr. florin from the Ital. fiorino, 
flower, Lat. flos, floretn. Fiorino was the Italian name of a gold 
coin issued at Plorence in 1252, weighing about fifty-four grains. 
This coin bore on the obverse a lily, from which it took its name 
of ** the flower,’* on the reverse the Latin name of the city 
Floreniia, from which it was also known as a florenoe.” 
“ Florin and florence ’’ seem to have been used in English 
indiscriminately as the name of this coin. The Florentine florin 
was held in great commercial rephte throughout Europe, and 
similar coins were struck in Germany, other parts ot Italy, 
France, &c. The English gold florin was introduced by Edward 
ni. in 1343, half and quarter florins being struck at the same 
time. This gold florin weighed 108 grains and was to be current 
for six shillings. It was found, however, to be overvalued in 
proportion to the silver currency and was demonetized the 
following year. The florin did not again appear in the English 
coinage until 1849, when silver coins with this name, having 
a nominal value of two shillings (one-tenth of a pound), were 
struck. When first issued the “ Dei gratia ’’ was omitted from 
the inscription, and they were frequently referred to as th‘‘ 

Godless ” or “ graceless ” florins. The D.G. was added in 
1852. In 1887 a double florin or four shilling piece was issuer], 
but its coinage was discontinued in 1890. The total value of 
double florins issued during these years amounted to £533,125 
(See also Numismatics.) 

FLORIO, GIOVANNI (1553 ?->i625), English writer, was bom 
in London about 1553. He was of Tuscan origin, his parents 
being Waldenscs who had fled from persecution in the Valtellino 
and taken refuge in England. His father, Michael Angelo 
Florio, was pastor of an Italian Protestant congregation m 
London in 1550. He was attached to the household of Sir 
William Cecil, but dismissed on a charge of immorality. Ho 
dedicated a book on the Italian language to Henry Herbert, 
and may have been a tutor in the famil / of William Herbert, 
earl of Pembroke. Anthony Wood say > that the Florios left 
England on the accession of Queen Mary, but returned after her 
death. The son resided for a time at Oxford, and was appointed, 
about 1576, tutor to the son of Richard Barnes, bishop of Durham, 
then studying at Magdalen College. In 1578 Florio published 
a work entitled First Fruits, which yield Familiar Speech, Merry 
Proverbs, Witty Sentences, and Golden Sayings (4to). This 
accompanied by A Perfect Induction to the Italian and English 
Tongues, The work was dedicated to the earl of Leicester. 
Three years later Florio was admitted a memljer of Magdalen 
College, and became a teacher of French and Italian in the univer- 
sity. In 1591 appeared his Second Fruits, to be gathered of 
Twelve Trees, of divers but delightsome Tastes to the Tongues of 
Itatian and English men ; to which was annexed the Garden of 
Recreation, yielding six thousand Italian Proverbs (4to). These 
manuals contained an outline of the grammar, a selection ot 
dialogues in parallel columns of Italian and English, and longer 
extracts from classical Italian writers in prose and verse. Florio 
had many patrons ; he says that he “ lived .some years ” with 
the earl of Southampton, and the earl of Pembroke also be- 
friended him. His Italian and English dictionary, entitled 
A World of Words, was published in folio in 1598. After the 
accession of James L, Florio was named French and Italian 
tutor to Prince Henry, and afterwards became a gentleman of the 
privy chamber and clerk of the closet to the queen, whom he 
also instructed in languages. His magnum opus is the admirable 
translation of the Essayes on Mot all, Pohtike, and Millitarie 
Discourses of Lo, Mtchaell de Montaigne, published in folio in 
160^ in three books, each dedicated to two noble ladies. A 
second edition in 1613 was dedicated to the queen. Special 
interest attaches to the first edition from the circumstance that 
of the several copies in the British Museum library one bears 
the autograph of Shakespeare—- long received as genuine but 
now supposed to be by an 18th-century hand — ^and another that 
of Ben Jonson. It was suggested by Warburton that Florio is 
satirized by Shakespeare under the character of Hololemes. the 
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pompous pedant oiLove^ s Labour^ s Lost ^hwi it is much more likely, 
especially as he was one of the earl of Southampton’s proteges, 
that he was among the personal friends of the dramatist, who 
may well have gained his knowledge of Italian and French from 
him. He had married the sister of the poet Daniel, and had 
friendly relations with many writers of his day. Ben Jonson 
sent him a copy of Volpone with the inscription, “ To his loving 
father and worthy friend Master John Florio, Ben Jonson 
seals this testimony of his friendship and love.” He is character- 
ized by Wood, in Athenae OxonienseSy as a very useful man m 
his profession, zealous for his religion, and deeply attached to 
his adopted country. He died at Fulham, London, in the 
autumn of 1625. 

FLORIS, FRANS, or more correctly Frans de Vriendt, 
called Floris (1520-1570), Flemish painter, was one of a large 
family trained to the study of art in Flanders. Son of a stone- 
cutter, Cornells de Vriendt, who died at Antwerp in 1538, he 
began life as a student of sculpture, but afterwards gave up 
ca»*ving for painting. At the age of twenty he went to Liege 
and took lessons from Lambert Lombard, a pupil of Mabuse, 
whose travels in Italy had transformed a style truly Flemish 
into that of a mongrel Leonardesque. Following in the footsteps 
of Mabuse, Dambert Lombard had visited Florence, and caught 
the manner of Salviati and other pupils of Michelangelo and 
Del Sarto. It was about the time when Schoreel, Coxcie and 
llcemskcrk, after migrating to Rome and imitating the master- 
pieces of Raphael and Buonarroti, came home to execute Dutch- 
Itahan works beneath the level of those produced in the peninsula 
itself by T.oonardo da Pistoia, Nanaccio and Rinaldo of Mantua. 
I'Ved by these examples, Floris in his turn wandered across 
the Alps, and appropriated without assimilation the various 
mannerisms of the schools of Lombardy, Florence and Rome, 
r.okl, cjuiek and resolute, he saw how easy it would be to earn a 
livelihood and acquire a name by drawing for engravers ami 
]>ainting on a large scale after the fashion of Vasari. He came 
home, joined the gild of Antwerp m 1540, and quickly opened a 
scliool from which 120 disciples are stated to have issued. Floris 
painted strings of large pictures for the country houses of Spanish 
nobles and the villas of Antwerp patricians. lie is known to 
have illustrated the fable of Hercules in ten compositions, and 
the liberal arts in seven, for Claes Jongeling, a merchant of 
Antwerp, and adorned the duke of Arschot’s palace of Beaumont 
with fourteen colossal panels. Comparatively few of his works 
have descended to us, partly because they came to be contemned 
for their inherent defects, and so were suffered to perish, partly 
because they were soon judged by a different standard from 
that of the Flemings of the i6th century. The earliest extant 
canvas liy Floris is the “ Mars and Venus ensnared by Vulcan” m 
the Berlin Museum (1547), the latest a ” Last Judgment ” (1566) 
m liie Brussels gallery. Neither these nor any of the intermediate 
works at Alost, Antwerp, Copenhagen, Dresden, Florence, 
L^au, Madrid, St Petersburg and Vienna display any charm 
of originality in composition or in form. Whatever boldness 
anrl force they may possess, or whatever principles they may 
embody, they arc mere appropriations of Italian models spoiled 
in translation or adaptation. Their technical execution reveals 
a rapid hand, but none of the lustre of bright colouring ; and 
Floris owed much of his repute to the cleverness with which 
his works were transferred to copper by Jerome Cock and 
Theodore de Gallc. Whilst Florid was engaged on a Crucifixion 
of 27 ft., and a Resurrection of ecjual size, for the grand prior 
of Spain, he was seized with illness, and died on the ist of October 
1570 at Antwerp. 

FLORUS, Roman historian, flourished in the time of Trajan 
and Hadrian. He compiled, chiefly from Livy, a brief sketch 
of the history of Rome from the foundation of the city to the 
closing of the temple of Janus by Augustus (25 b.c.). The work, 
which is called Epitome de T, Lima Bellorum omnium annorum 
DCC Librt duo, is written in a bombastic and rhetorical style, 
and is rather a panegyric of the greatness of Rome, whose life 
is divided into the four periods of infancy, youth, manhood 
and old age. It is often wrong in geographical and chronological 


details ; but, in spite of its faults, the book was much used in the 
middle ages. In the MSS. the writer is variously given as Julius 
Idorus, Lucius Anneus Florus, or simply Annaeus Plorus. From 
certain similarities of style he has been identified with Fublkis 
Annius Florus, poet, rhetorician and friend of Hadrian, author 
of a dialogue on the question whether Virgil was an orator or 
poet, of which the introduction has been preserved. 

The best editions .ire by O Jahn (1852), C. Halm (1854), which 
cont.iin tlie fraKmeuts ol the Virgihan dialogue. There is an English 
translation m Bolm’s Clat^sical Library. 

FLORUS, JULIUS, poet, orator, and jurist of the Augustan 
age. Ills name has been immortalized by Horace, who dedicated 
to him two of his Epistles (1. 3 ; ii. 2), from which it would 
appear that he composed lyrics of a light, agreeable kind. The 
statement of Porphyrion, the old commentator on Horace, that 
Florus himself wrote satires, is probably erroneous, l)ut he may 
have edited selections from the earlier satirists (Lnnius, Lucilius, 
Varro). Nothing is definitely known of his personality, except 
that he was one of the young men who accompanied Tiberius on 
his mission to settle the aff.4irsof Armenia. He has been variously 
identified with Julius Floras, a distinguished orator and uncle 
of Julius Secundus, an intimate friend of Quintilian {Insiit, x. 

Id) j with the leader of an insurrection of the Trcviri (Tacitus, 
Amu ill. 40) ; with tlie Postumus of Horace {Odes, li. 14) 
and even with the historian Florus. 

FLORUS, PUBLIUS ANNIUS, Roman poet and rhetorician, 
identified by some authorities with the historian Florus {q.v.). 
The introduction to a dialogue called Virgiltiis orator an poeta 
13 extant, in which the author (whose name is given as Publius 
Annius Florus) states that he was born in Africa, and at an 
early age took part in the literary contests on the Capitol insti- 
tuted by Domitian. Having been refused a prize owing to the 
prejudice against African provincials, he left Rome m disgust, 
and after travelling for some time set up at Tarraco as a teacher 
of rhetoric. Here he was persuaded by an acquaintance to 
return to Rome, for it is generally agreed that he is the Florus 
who wrote the well-known lines quoted together with Hadrian’s 
ans^\cr by Aelius Spartianus {Hadrian 16). Twenty -six trocliaic 
tetrameters, De qualitaie vtiae, and five graceful hexameters, 
De rosts, arc* also attributed to him, Flonis is important as 
being the first in order of a number of 2nd-century African 
writers who exercised a considerable influence on Latin literature, 
and also the first of the poetae neoterici or novelli (new-fashioned 
poets) of Hadrian’s reign, whose special characteristic was the 
use of lighter and graceful metres (anapaestic and iambic 
dimeters), which had hitherto found little favour. 

The little poems will bo founil m E Bahrens, Poetae Lahni minores 
(1879-1883) ; for an imhkelv nfentification of Florus with the author 
of the Pervigilium (c/ v) see E II. O. Muller, De P. Annui 

Flora poita et de Pcrvigilio Veneris (1855), and, for the poet's re- 
lations with Hadrian, F Evssenhardt, Iladnan und Florus (1882) ; 
see also F. Marx m Pauly-Wissowa's Pealencvclopadie, i, pt. 2 (1894). 

FLOTOW, FRIEDRICH FERDINAND ADOLF VON, Freiherr 
(1812-1S83), German composer, w'as born on his father’s estate 
at Teutendorf, in Mecklenburg, on the 27th of April 1812. 
Destined originally for the diplomatic profession, his passion 
for music induced his father to send him to Paris to study 
under Reirha. But the outbreak of the revolution in 1830 
caused his return home, where he busied himself w nting chamber- 
music and operetta until he was able to return to Paris. There 
he produced Pitrre et Catherine, Rob Roy, La Ditchesse de Guise, 
but made his first real success with Le Naujrage de la Medusa 
at the Renaissance Theatre in 1838. Greater, however, was the 
success which attended Stradella (1844) and Martha (1847), 
which made the tour of the world. In 1848 Rotow' was again 
driven home by the Revolution, and in the course of a few years 
he produced Die Grossfurstin (1850), Indra (1853), Rubezahl 
(1854), Hilda (1855) and Albin (1856). From 1856 to 1863 
he was director (Intendant) of the SchwTrin opera, but in the 
latter year he returned to Paris, where in 1S69 he produced 
LOmbre. From that time to the date of his death he lived in 
Pans or on his estate near Vienna. He died on the 24th of 
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January 1883. Of his concert-music only the Juhelouverture 
IS now ever heard. His strength lay m the facility of his 
melodies. 

FLOTSAM, JETSAM and LIOAN, in English law, goods lost 
at sea, as distinguished from goods which come to land, which 
are technically designated 7 vreck. Jetsam (the same word as 
jettison, from Lat. jactare, to throw) is when goods are cast into 
the sea, and there sink and remain under water ; flotsam (floatson, 
from float, Lat. floitare) is where they continue floating on the 
surface of the wa\ es ; ligan (or lagan, from lay or he) is where 
they are sunk in the sea, but tied to a cork or buoy in order to 
be found again. Flotsam, jetsam and ligan belong to the 
sovereign in the absence only of the true owner. Wreck, on the 
other hand (i.e, goods cast on shore), was by the common law 
adjudged to the sovereign in any case, because it was said by 
the loss of the ship all property was gone out of the original 
owner. This singular distinction which treated goods washed 
ashore as lost, and goods on and in the sea as not lost, is no doubt 
to be explained by the primitive practice of plundering wrecked 
ships. (See Wreck.) 

FLOUNDER, a common term for flat-fish. The name is also 
more specially given to certain varieties, according to local 
usage. Thus the Pletmmccies flesus is the common flounder 
of English terminology, found along the coasts of northern 
Europe from the Bristol Channel to Iceland. It is particularly 
partial to fresh water, ascending the Rhine as far as Cologne. 
It rarely exceeds a length of 13 in, or a weight of ij lb. In 
American terminology the principal fish of the name are the 

summer flounders or “ deep-sea flounders,” also known 
in America as “ plaice ” {Paralichthys dentains), as long as 3 ft. 
and as heavy as 15 Ib ; the ''four-spotted flounders” {Para- 
lichihys oblongus ) ; the " common ” or " winter ” flounder 
{Pseudo pleuronectes amencanus) ; the “ diamond flounder ” 
{Hysopsetta guttulata) ; and the “ pole flounder ’’ {Glyptocephalus 
cynoglossus), 

FLOUR and FLOUR MANUFACTURE. The term flour ” 
(Fr. fleuf, flower, t,e, the best part) is usually applied to the 
triturated farinaceous constituents of the wheat berry (see 
Wheat) ; it is, however, also used of other cereals and even of 
leguminoids when ground into a fine powder, and of many other 
substances in a pulverulent state, though m these cases it is 
usual to speak of rye flour, bean flour, \’c. The flour obtained 
from oats is generally termed oatmeal. In Great Britain wheaten 
flour w'as commonly knowm m the 16th and 17th centuries as 
meal, and up to the beginning of the 19th century, or perhaps 
later, the term mealing trade w'as not infrequently used of the 
milling trade. 

The ancestor of the millstone was apparently a rounded stone 
about the size of a man’s fist, with which grain or nuts were 
Primitive crushed into a rude meal. These stones 

grimiii^, are generally of hard sandstone and were evidently 
used against another stone, which by dint of continual 
hammering was broken into hollows. Sometimes the crusher 
was used on the surface of rocks. St Bridget’s stone, 00 the 
shore of Lough Macnean, is supposed to have been a primitive 
Irish mill ; there are many depressions in the face of the table- 
like rock, and it is probable that round this stone several women 
(for ill early civilization the preparation of flour was peculiarly 
the duty of the women) would stand and grind, or rather pound, 
meal. Many such stones, known as Bullan stones, still exist in 
Ireland. Similar remains are found in the Orkneys and Shetland.s, 
and it is on record that some of these stones have been used 
for flour-making within historic times. Richard Bennett in his 
History of Corn Milling remarks that the Seneca Indians to this 
day boil maiajie^and crush it into a paste between loose stones. 
In the same way the Omahas pound this cereal in holes in the 
rocks, while the Oregon Indians parch and pound the capsules 
of the yellow lily, much after the fashion described by Herodotus 
in his account of the ancient Egyptians. In California the 
Indian squaws make a sort of paste by crushing acorns between 
a round stone or '' muller,” and a cuplike hollow in the surface 
of a rock. Crushing stones are of different shapes, ranging 
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from the primitive ball-like implement to an elongated shaper 
resembling the pestle of a mortar. Mullers of the latter type 
are not infrequent among prehistoric remains in America, while 
Dr Schliemann discovered several specimens of the globular 
form on the reputed site of the city of Troy, and also among the 
ruins of Mycenae. As a matter of fact stone mullers survived 
in highly civilized countries into modern days, if indeed they arc 
now altogether extinct. 

The saddle-stone is the connecting link between the [inmitive 
pounder, or muller, and the quern, which was itself the direct 
ancestor of the millstones still used to some extent 
in the manufacture of flour. The saddle-stone, the stone^" 
first true grinding implement, consisted of a stone with 
a more or less concave face on which the grain was spread, and 
m and along this hollow surface it was rubbed and ground into 
coarse meal. Saddle-stones have been discovered in the sand 
caves of Italy, among the lake dwellings of Switzerland, in the 
dolmens of France, in the pit dwellings of the British Isles, and 
among the remains of primitive folk all the world over. Ihe 
Romans of the classical period seem to have distinguished the 
saddle-stone from the quern. VVe find allusions to the mala 
trusatilis, which may be translated " the thrusting mill ” ; this 
would fairly describe a backwards and forwards motion. The 
mola versahlts evidently referred to the revolving millstone or 
quern. In primitive parts of the w’orld the saddle-stone is not 
yet extinct, as for instance in Mexico. It is known as the vietata, 
and IS used both for grinding maize and for making the maize 
cakes known as tortillas. The same implement is apparently 
Still in use in some parts of South America, notably in Chile. 

According to Richard Bennett, the quern, the first complete 
milling machine, originated in Italy and is in all probability 
not older than the 2nd century B.c. This is, however, 
a controverted point. Querns are still used in most 
primitive countries, nor is it certain that they have altogether 
disappeared from remoter districts of Scotland and Ireland. 
Whatever was their origin, they revolutionized flour milling. 
The rotary motion of millstones became the essential principle 
of the trituration of grain, and exists to-day in the rolls of the 
roller mill. The early quern appears to have differed from its 
descendants m that it was somewhat globular in shape, the 
lo^ver stone being made conical, possibly with the idea that the 
ground flour should be provided with a downward flow to enable 
it to fall from the stones. This t) pe did not, however, persist. 
Gradually the convexity disappeared and the surface ol the 
two stones became flat or very nearly so. In the upper stone 
was a species of funnel, through which the gram passed as through 
a hopper, making its way thence, as the stone revolved, into the 
space between the running and the bed stone. The ground 
meal was discharged at the periphery. The runner, or upper 
stone, was provided with a wooden handle by which the stone 
was revolved. The typical Roman mill of the Augustan age 
may be seen at Pompeii. Here, in what is believed to have 
been a public pistrinum or mill, were found four pairs of mill- 
stones. The circular base of these mills is 5 ft. in diameter ami 

1 ft. high, and upon it was fastened the meia, a blunt cone about 

2 ft. high, on which fitted the upper millstone or caitllus, also 
conical. These mills were evidently rotated by slave labour, 
as there was no room for the perambulation of a horse or donkey, 
while the side-lugs in which the handle-bars W£re inserted arc 
plainly visible. Slave labour was generally used up to the 
introduction of Christianity, but was finally abolished by the 
emperor Constantine, though even after his edict mills continued 
to be driven by criminals. 

The Romans are credited by some authorities with having 
first applied power to the driving of millstones, which they 
connected with water-wheels by a horizontal spindle 
through the intervention of bevel gearing. But long power, 
after millstones had been harnessed to water power 
slave labour was largely employed as a motive force. The water- 
mill of the Romans was introduced at a relatively early period 
into Britain. Domesday Book shows that England was covered 
by mills of a kind at the time of the Norman conquest, and 
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mention? some 500 mills in the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk 
alone. No doubt the tnola of Domesday Book consisted of one 
pair of stones connected by rude gearing with a water-wheel. 
Windmills are said to have been introduced by the Crusaders, 
who brought them from the East. Steam power is believed 
to have been first used in a British flour mill towards the close 
of the 1 8th century, when Boulton & Watt installed a steam 
engine in the Albion Flour Mills in London, erected under the 
care of John Rennie. Another great engineer, Sir William 
Fairbairn, in the early days of the 19th century, left the impress 
of his genius on the mill and all its acce.ssories. He was followed 
by other clever engineers, and in the days immediately preceding 
the roller period many improvements were introduced as regards 
the balancing and driving 'of millstones. The introduction of 
the blast and exhaust to keep the stones cool was a great step 
in advance, while the substitution of silk gauze for woollen or 
linen bolting cloth, about the middle of the 19th century, marked 
another era in British milling. Millstone.s, as used just before 
the introduction of roller milling, were from 4 to 4 J ft. in diameter 
by some 12 in. in thickness, and were usually made of a siliceous 
stone, known as buhr-stonc, much of which came from the quarry' 
of La Fertc-snus-Jouarre, in France. 

Nine- tenths, or perhaps ninety-nine hundredths, of all the 
flour consumed in Great Britain is made in roller mills, that is, 
mills in which the wheat is broken and floured by 
mining t^f'ans of rollers, some grooved in varying degrees 
of fineness, some smooth, their work being preceded 
and supjilemented by a wide range of other machinery. All 
roller nulls worthy of the name arc completely automatic, that 
is to say, from the time the raw material enters the mill warehouse 
till it IS sacked, either in the shape of fini.shed flour or of offals, 
it is toiK'hed by no human hand. 

The history of roller milling extends back to the first half 
Df the 19th century. Roller mills, that is to say, machines 
fitted with rolls set either horizontally, or vertically, or obliquely, 
for the grinding of corn, are said to have been used as far back 
as the 17 th century, but if this be so it is certain that they were 
only used in a tentative manner. Towards the middle of the 
19th century the firm of E. R. k F. Turner, of Ipswich, began to 
build roller mills for breaking wheat as a preliminary to the 
convers'on of the resultant middlings on millstones. The rolls 
were made of chilled iron and w'ere provided with serrated edges, 
which must have exercised a tearing action on the integuments 
of the berry These mills were built to the design of a German 
engineer, of the name of G. A. Buchholz, and were exhibited at 
the London exhibition of 1862, but they never came into general 
use. It has also been stated that as early as 1823 a French 
engineer, named Collier, of Paris, patented a roller mill, while 
five years later a certain Malar took out another French patent, 
the specification of which speaks of grooves and differential 
speeds. But the direct ancestors of the roller mills of the present 
day were brought out some tunc in the third decade of the 19th 
century by a Swiss engineer named Sulzberger. His apparatus 
was rather cumbrous, and the chilled iron rolls with which it 
was fitted consumed a large amount of power relatively to the 
work effected. But the Pester Walz-Muhle, founded in 1839 
by Count Szechenyi, a Hungarian nobleman, which took its 
name from the roller mills with which it was equipped by Sulz- 
berger, was for many years a great success ; some of its roller 
mills are said to have been kept at work for upwards of forty 
years, and one at least is preserved in the museum at Budapest. 

Tt may be noted that Hungarian wheat is hard and flinty and 
ovell adapted for treatment by rolls. Moreover^ gradual reduction, 
as now understood, was more or less practised in | 
prMctUe*^ Hungary, even before the introduction of roller 
milling. Though millstones, and not rolls, were used, 
yet the wheat was not floured at one operation, as in typical 
low or flat grinding, but was reduced to flour in several successive 
’Operations. In the first break the stones would be placed just 
wide enough apart to “ end the wheat, and in each succeeding 
operation the stones were brought closer together. But Hun- 
jgarian milling was not then automatic in the sense in which 
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British millers understand the word. For a long time a great 
deal of hand labour was employed in the merchant mills of 
Budapest in carrying about products from one machine to 
another for further treatment. This pnactice may have been 
partly due to the cheap labour available, but it was also the 
deliberate policy of Hungarian millers to handle in this way the 
I middlings and fine “ dunst,” becau.se it was maintained that 
only thus could certain products be delivered to the machine 
by which they were to be treated in the perfection of condition. 
The results were good so far as the finished products were con- 
cerned, but in the light of modem automatic milling the system 
appears uneconomical. Not only did it postulate an inordinately 
large staff, but it further increased the labour bill by the demand 
it made on the number of sub-foremen who were occupied in 
classifying, largely by touch, the various products, and directing 
the labourers under them. Hungarian milling still differs 
widely from milling as practised in Great Britain in being a longer 
system. I'liis is due to the more minute subdivision of products, 
a necessary consequence of the large number of grades of flour 
and offals made in Hungarv', where there are many intermediate 
varieties of middlings and “ dunst ” for which no corresponding 
terms are available in an English miller’s vocabulary. 

It will be convenient here to explain the meaning of three 
terms constantly used by millers, namely, semolttiUy middlings 
and dunst. 'J'hese three products of roller mills are 
practically identical m composition, but represent 
different stages in the process of reducing the endo- 
sperm of the wheat to flour. A wheat berry is covered 
by several layers of skin, while under these layers is the floury 
kernel or endosperm. This the break or grooved rolls tend to 
tear and break up. The largest of these more or less cubical 
particles are known as semolina, whilst the medium-sized are 
called middlings and the smallest sized termed dunst. The last 
is a German word, with several meanings, but is used in this 
particular sense by German and Austrian millers, from whom 
It was doubtless borrowed by the pioneers of roller milling m 
England, If we were to lay a sample of fairly granular flour 
beside a sample of small dunst the two w’ould be easy to dis- 
tinguish, but place a magnifying glass over the flour and it 
w'ould look very like the dunst. If w e w ere to repeat this experi- 
ment on dunst and fine middlings, the former would under the 
glass present a strong resemblance to the middlings. The same 
effect w'ould be produced by the putting side by side of large 
middlings and small semolina. This is a broad description of 
semolina, middlings and dunst. Semolina and middlings are 
more apt to vary m appearance than dunst, because the latter 
IS the product of the later stages of the milling process and 
represents small particles of the floury kernel tolerably free 
from such impurities as bran or fluff. The flour producing 
middlings must not l>e confounded with the variety of wheat 
offal which is also known to many English millers as middlings. 
This consists of hu'^k or bran, more or less comminuted, and with 
a certain proportion of floury particles adherent. It is only 
fit for feeding beasts. 

The spread of roller milling on the continent of Europe was 
undoubtedly accelerated by the invention of porcelain rolls, 
by Friedrich Wegmann, a Swiss miller, which were 
brought into general use in the seventh decade of the 
19th century, and are still widely employed. They are 
admirably fitted for the reduction of semolina, middlings and 
dunst into flour ; and for reducing pure middlings, that is, 
middlings containing no bran or wheat husk, there is perhaps 
nothing that quite equals them. They were introduced into 
Great Britain in 1877, or iherealiouts, and were used for several 
years, but ultimately they almost disappeared from British 
mills. This was partly due to the fact that as made at that date 
they were rather difficult to work, as it was not easy to keep 
the rolls perfectly parallel. Another drawback was their in- 
adaptability to over-heavy feeds, to which the British, and 
perhaps still more the American, miller is frequently obliged 
to resort. However, since the beginning of the 20th century 
some of the most advanced flour mills in England have again 
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taken to using porcelain rolls for some part of their reduction 
process. 

The birth of roller milling in Great Britain may be said to 
date from 1872, when Oscar Oexle, a German milling engineer, 
RoiUr erected a set of roller mills in the Tradeston Mills, 
muting in Glasgow. This was long before the introduction of 
automatic roller mills. But the foundations of the 
Bngtand, millstone system were not .seriously disturbed till 
when a party of leading British and Irish millers visited 
Vienna and Budapest with the object of studying roller milling 
in its native home. In 1878 J. H. Carter installed in the mill 
of J. Boland, of Dublin, what was probably the first complete 
automatic roller plant erected m the United Kingdom, and in 
1881 a milling exhibition held at the Royal Agricultural Hall, 
London, showed the automatic roller system in complete opera- 
tion. From that time the roller system made great progress. 
By 1885 many of the leading British millers had installed full 
roller plants, and in the succeeding ten years small roller plants 
were installed in many country mills. For a time there was a 
transition stage in which there was in operation a number of so- 
called “ combined plants, that is to say, mills in which the 
wheat was broken on millstones or disk mills, while the middlings 
were reduced by smooth rolls ; but these gradually dropped out 
of being. 

Well-found British flour mills at the present time are probably 
the best fitted m the world, and as a whole have nothing to fear 
from comparison with their American competitors It is true 
that American millers were rather quicker to copy Hungarian 
milling methods so far as gradual reduction was concerned. 
But from about 1880 the British miller was quite awake to his 
position and was straining every nerve to provide himself with 
a plant capable of dealing with every kind of wheat. It has 
often been said that he commands the wheat of the whole world. 
This is true m a sense, but it is not true that he can always 
command the exact kind of wheat he requires at the price 
required to meet foreign competition. Therein he is at a dis- 
advantage. But engineers have done their best to meet this 
weak point, and by their assistance he is able to compete under 
almost all conditions with the millers of the whole world. 

Processes of Milling . — Fully to appreciate the various processes 
of modern milling, it must be remembered not only that the 
wheat as delivered at the mill is dusty and mixed with sand and 
even more objectionable refuse, but also that it contains many 
light grains and seeds of other plants. It is not therefore sufficient 
for the miller to be able to reduce the grain to flour on the most 
approved principles ; he must also have at command the means 
of freeing it from foreign substances, and further of “ condition- 
ing ” it, should it be damp or over dry and harsh. Again, his 
operations must be conducted with reference to the structure 
of the wheat grain. The wheat berry is a fruit, not a seed, the 
actual seed being the germ or embryo, a kidney-shaped body 
which is found at the base of the berry and is connected with 
the plumule or root. The germ is tough in texture and is in 
roller milling easily separated from the rest of the berry, being 
flattened instead of crushed by the rolls and thus readily sifted 
from the stock. The germ contains a good deal of fatty matter, 
which, if allowed to remain, would not increase the keeping 
qualities of the flour. Botanists distinguish five skins on the 
berry — epidermis, cpicarp, endicarp, episperm and embryous 
membrane — but for practical purposes the number of integuments 
may be taken as three. The inner skin is often as thick as the 
outer and second skins together, which are largely composed 
of woody fibre ; it contains the cerealin or aleurone cells, but 
although these are made up of a certain proportion of proleids, 
on account of the discolouung and diastasic action of the cerealin 
in flour they are best eliminated. The endosperm, or floury 
kernel, coming next to the inner skin, consists of starch granules 
which are caught as it were in the minute meshes of a net. This 
network is the gluten, and it may be noted that these meshes 
are not of equal consistency throughout the berry, but are 
usually finer and more dense near the husk than in the interior 
tJl the kernel. This glutinous portion is of great importance 


to the baker because on its quantity and quality depends the 
“ strength ” or rising power of the flour, and the aim of modem 
roller milling is to retain it as completely as possible, a matter 
of some difficulty owing to its close adherence to the husk, 
especially in the richest wheats. Another organ of the wheat 
berry which has a most important bearing on the work of the 
miller is the jilaccnta, which is m effect a cord connecting the 
berry with its stalk or straw. The placenta serves to filter the 
food which the plant sucks up from the ground ; it passes up 
the crease of the berry, and is enfolded in the middle .skin, Ixjing 
protected on the outer side by the first and having the third 
or inner skin on its other side. A good deal of the matters 
filtered by the placenta arc mineral m their nature, and such 
portions as are not digested remain in the crease. This is the 
matter which millers call “ crease dirt.” It is highly discolouring 
to flour, and must be carefully eliminated. The fuzzy end of the 
berry known as the beard also has a distinct function ; its hairs 
are in reality tubes which serve to carry off superfluous moisture. 
They have, in common with the bran, no nutritive value. (See 
also Wheat.) 

In the old Hat " or.“ low milling ihc object was to grind as 
pcifectly as j)OsmI)1c, at one operation, the central siibstancu of tlu* 
gram, constituting the flour, and to separate it from the embryo and 
outer skins constituting the bian In “ high ” milling, on the other 
hand, the giindiiig is (‘ffertiMl in a senes of operations, llu* aim 
being to get as much semolina and middlings as jiossible fiom the 
wheat, and to make as little flour as possible during the eailicr or 
“ breaking " part of the ])roccbS It is impossible altogether to 
avoid the production of flour at this stage, but properly set and 
worked break-rolls ^^lll make as little as 15 % of break floiii," 
vhich IS of loss value, being contaminated \eith cicasc dirt, and 
also because it is -weak owing to the absence of tlic gluten cells which 
adhere more icadily to tlie middlings Whole wheaten flour, some- 
timc's called Giaiuim flour, consists of the entiic giaiii ground up 
to a uniloim mass 

Wheat ( hsining has been well called the foundation of rill good 
milling In the screen house, as the wheat-cleaning dt jiartmeiit 
of the mill IS termed, will he found an array ot machinery « 
almost equal in lange and variety to tliat in the null ^ . 
itsell Tlic wheat, drawn by an elevator from the barge, ^ 
or hoisted m sacks, is first treated by a machine known as a ware- 
house separator This apparatus accomplishes its w'oik by me.ins 
of flat sieves, some ot which will be of much coarser mesh than 
others, and of air currents, tlic adjustment of which is a moie delicate 
task than might a])pear T'he warcliousc sopaiator s('r\ es to fiee 
dirty w'heat of such impurities as lumps of earth, stones, sfr.iws and 
sand, not to mention small .seeds, also some maize, oats and barley 
Great care has to be exercisc*d m all opeiatioiis of the s( reen hoii.se 
Ic.st wheat should pass away with the scieenings Jtesides the 
warehouse separator, which is made in different tyjies and sizes, 
giadmg and sorting cylindiTs, and what are known as cockle and 
barley cylinders, are rnucli used m the screen house These cylinders 
are provided with indents so shaj)ed and of such size as to catch 
seeds which are smaller than wheat, and reject grams, as of barley or 
oats, which arc longer than wheat Sorting cylmdcis should’ be 
followed by machines known as scourers, the function of which is to 
free the wheat from adherent impurities These machines aie of 
different types, but all depend on percussive action A vertical 
scourer consists of a number of steel or non bcater.s attached to a 
vertical .spindle which revolves inside a metallic woven or jicrforated 
casing, the whole being fitted with an effectual exhaust. Scoukts 
with horizontal spindles are also in great fav^onr Not every wheat 
js suitable for scouring, but some wheats are so mingled with im- 
puritieh that a severe action between the beaters and the peiforated 
case lb absolutely necessary The most efficient scoun'r is that which 
frees the wheat from the greatest amount of impurity \vitli a mini- 
mum of abra.sion. The beaters .should Ik? adjustable to suit different 
kind.s of wiieat. Scourers arc followed by brush machines which 
are similar to the last and are of three distinct lyi>cs .solid, divided 
and cone brushes In the solid vaiicty the biush suifacc is continu- 
ous around the circumference of a revolving cylinder ; in divided 
brushes there is often a set of beateis or bais covered with brush 
but leaving mtermediate spaces ; while the cone brush consists of 
beaters covereil with fibre arranged like cones around a veitical 
spindle. The object of all these brushes, the cylinder containing 
them being fitted with an exhaust fan, is to polish the wiieat and 
remove adhering impurities which the percussive action of the 
scourer may have failed to eliminate, also to remove the beard or 
fuzzy end and any loose portions of the outer liusk. But tli«‘ miller 
must be careful not to overdo the .scouring action and unnecessarily 
alirade the berry, else he will have trouble with his flour, the tritu- 
rated bran breaking under the rolls and producing powder which 
will discolour the break flour. To remove sucli metallic fragments 
as nails, pieces of wire, &c., magnets are used. These may either 
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be of horseshoe shape, in which case they are usually set at the head 
of the %vheat spouts, or they may consist of magnetized plates set 
at angles over which the wheat will slide. It is not a bad plan to 
place the magnets just before the first set of break-rolls, where they 
should ensure the arrest of steel and iron particles, which might 
otherwise get between the rolls spoil the edges of their grooves, 
and also do damage to the sifting machines Mention must also 
be made of the automatic scales which are used to check the milling 
value of the wlicat In principle these machines arc all the same, 
though details of construction may vary. Each weigher is set foi 
a given wciglii of gram. As soon as the receiving hopper has 
poured through a valve into the recipient or skip, which is hung at 
one end of a beam scale, a load of gram sufficient to overcome the 
weight hung at the other end of the beam, the inlet of gram is auto- 
matically cut off and tlie skip is discharged, automatically returning 
to lake another charge. Each weighing is automatically recorded 
on a dial. In this way a record can be kept of tlie gross weight of 
the uncleaned whoat entering the warehouse and of the n« t weight 
of the cleaned wheat. The difference between the two weighings 
will, of couisc, represent the loss by cleaning The percentage of 
flour obtained from a given wheat can be ascertained m the mill 
itself In practice the second weigher is jilaccd just before the 
first break 

The cleansing of wheat by washing only became a fine art at the 
close of the igth century, though it was jiractised m thenoith of 
^ England some twenty years eailici . Briefly it may be said 

- ^ . that ceitam wheats are washed to free them fiom extrane- 
Afltf coi^ ous matters such as adherent eaith and similar impuritKS 
dlUoninjt could not be removed by <lrv cleaning without 

undue abrasion Such wheats are Indians, I‘crsians and 
hard Russians, and these icquire not onlj’ washing but also condition- 
ing, by which IS meant mellowing, bciure going to the rolls With 
another class of wheats, such as the softer Russians and Indians, 
spring Americans anti Canadians, hard Amencan winters, Cali- 
fornians and the harder Rivei 1 dates, washing and conditioning by 
heat is also desirable, though caic must be exercised not to let the 
moisture penetrate into the endosperm or floury poition of the 
kernel In a third and distinct class fall soft wheat.s, such as nianv 
kinds of Plates, soft Russians and English wheat. It is generail) 
admitted that while wheat of the first two divisions will benefit from 
the aiipUcation of both moisture and heat, vvlieat of the third class 
must be washed with great ciicumspection The object of washing 
machines is to agitate the wheat in w.iter till the adlierent foreign 
matters are washed off and any dirt balls brokcMi up and drained off 
in the waste water To tins end some w'aslurs are fitted with Archi- 
medean woim conveyors set cithei at an inclined angde or horizon- 
tally or vertically , or the washer may consist of a barrel revolving 
in a tank partly filled with water Another function of waslimg 
machines is to separate stones of the same size which are founil in 
several varieties of wheat This separation is effected by utilizing 
a current of water as a balance .stiong enough to carry wheat but not 
.strong enough to carry stones or bodies of gicaler specific gravity 
than vvhe.it This cm rent may be led up an inclined worm or ma\ 
flow hoiizontally over a rev^olving tray. The washer is followed 
])y a whizzei, which is an apjiaiatus intended to free the btrrv by 
puiely mech.inical means from fiupeifluous moisture. The typical 
whizzer is a v^crtical column fed at the bottom and delivering at the 
top The W'l't vvlicat ascends by oeiitrifiigal force in a spiral diicction 
round the column to the top, and by the time it is discharged fiom 
the spout at the toj) it has thiovvn off from its outer skin, almost 
all its moisture, the water escaping through the peiiorated cover 
of the machine But there still remains a certain amount of water 
which has penetrated the integuments more or less deeply, and to 
condition the beriy it is treated by a combination of hot and cold air 
The wheat is passed between perforated metal plates and subjected 
to a draught first of hot and then of cold an. The perforated plates 
are usually biult in the shape of a column, or leg as it is often called, 
and this is jnxivided with tw'o air chambcis, an upper one serving 
as a rcseivoii foi hot, and the lower lor cokl an. The air from botli 
chambeis iS discharged by pressure through the descending layers 
of wheat, winch should not be more than an inch thick , the air is 
drawn in by a siecl-platc fan, w hich is often provided with a divided 
casing, one side being used foi cold, and the other for hot air Coupled 
with the hot air side is a heatei consisting of a seues of cuculaling 
steam-heated pipes. The tcmpciature of the heated an can be 
regulated by the supply of steam to the heater This j)rocess of 
washing and conditioning, one of the most imjiortant in a flour 
mill, IS characteristically British , millers have to deeil with wdieats 
of the most varied nature, and one object of conditioning is to bring 
hard and harsh, soft and weak wheats as ncaily as possible to a 
common standard of condition before being milled. Wheat is some- 
times washed to toughen the bran, an end which can also be attained 
by damping it from a spraying pijie as it passes along an inclined 
W’orm Another way of toughening bran is to pass wheat through 
a heated cylindci, while again another process known as steaming 
consists of injecting steam into w^heat as it passes through a metal 
hopper. Here the object is to cleanse to some extent, and to warm 
and soften (by the condensation of moisture on the gram), but these 
processes are imperfect substitutes for a full washing and condition- 
ing plant. Hard wheats will not be injured by a fairly long im- 
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mersion in water, always provided the subsequent whizzing and dry- 
ing arc efficiently carri^ out. 1 he second class of semi-hard w heats 
alieady mentioned must be run more quickly through the washci 
and ficed from the water as rajiidly ;ls jiossiblc Still more is this 
necessary with really soft wheats, such as soft River Jflates and the 
suiter English varieties Here an immeision oi only a few seconds 
is desirable, while the moisture left by the watt r must be immediately 
and energetically thrown off by the whizzcr beloie the gram enters 
the drier. Treated thus, soft wheats may be improve d by washing, 
it IS claimed that hard wheats, like some vanctu.s of Indians, are 
jjositively improved in flavour by conditioning, and tins is probably 
true; certain it is that English country millers, m seas(ms w'hen 
native wheat was scarce and dear, and Indian wheat was abundant 
and cheap, have found the latter, mellowed by conditioning, to be 
an excellent substitute 

Wheats which have been exposed to the action of water clunng 
harvest do not necessarily yield unsound flour ; the matter is a 
question of the amount of moisture absorbed. But it 
must be remembered that it is not so much the water ^ ® 

itself whith degrades the constituents of the wheat 
(starch and gluten) as the chemical changes which the dampness 
produces Hencc‘ perhaps the best remedy which can be found for 
damp wlicat is to dry it as soon as it has liecn harvested, cither by 
kiln or steam drier at a heat not exceeding 120^ E , until the moisture 
has been reduced to jo ^,0 of the whole grain llu* flour made from 
wheat so treated may be vv'eak, but will not usually be unsound 
The practice of di ymg damp flour has also good results Long bcfoic 
the rollei milling period it was found that only flour which had been 
diicd (in a kiln) could safely be taken on long sea voyagi s, especially 
when tlie vesstd had to navi >ate w'arm latitudes, it mav b~e noted 
that in the days of millstone milling it was far more difficult to 
pioduce good keeping flour. 'Ihc wheat berry being broken up 
and tiiturated in one operation, the flour necessarily contained a 
large proportion of brannv pai tides in vv^hich cen^alin, an activ*o 
diastasic constituent, wiis present in very sensible piojiortions 
Again, the elimination of the g<*rm by the roller piocess is favourable 
to the production of a sounder flour, because the germ contains a 
large anioiml of oleaginous matter and has a stiong diastasic action 
on imperfectly matured starches The tendency of flours containing 
gcim to become rancid is well maikcd Dining the South African 
War of 1899-1002 the British army supply dej>artment had a 
practical pioof of the diastasic action of branny jiarticlcs in flour. 
Soldiers’ bread is not usually of white colour, and the military 
authorities not unnaturally believ’cd that comparativ'elv low-grade 
flour, if sound, was eminently suitable for use m the field bakeries. 
But m the climate of South Africa flour of this description soon 
developed comsulerable acidity Ultimately the supply department 
gave up buy mg any but the dnest patent flours, and it is understood 
that the mo^^t suitable flour proyed to be certain patemts milled 
m Minneapolis, U S A., from hard spring wheat Not only did they 
contain a minimum of bianny and hbious matters, but they were 
also the dnest that could be found 

After being cleaned the w'hcat berry is split and broken up into 
increasingly fine pieces by fluted rolls or “ breaks ’* In the earlier 
yeais of roller milling it was usual to employ more breaks 
than IS now the case '1 he fiist pair of bfcak-iolls used 
to be called the sjflittmg rolls, because their function was 
supposed to be to split the bvrry longitudinally down its crease, so as 
to give the miller an opportunity of removing the dirt between the 
two lolics of the berry by means of a brush machine. The dirt was 
m many cases no more than the placenta already described, which 
shrivelling uj) took, like all vegetable fibre, a dark tint The neat 
spilt along the crease was not, however, achieved in more than 10 % 
ol the hemes so treated Where such rolls arc still m use they arc 
really serving as a sort of adiunct to the wheat -clean mg system. 
Foul or five breaks are now thought sufficient, but three breaks are 
not recommended, except m very short systems for small country 
mills Rolls are now usid np to 00 in m length, though in one of 
the most appro vaxl sv'stems they never exceed 40 m ; thev aic made 
of chilled iron, and for the breaking of wheat are piovided VMth 
gro(\ving cut at a slight twist, the spiral averaging \ in to the foot 
length, though for the last set of break-rolls, which clean up the bran, 
the spiral is sometimes increased to i in per foot The grooves 
should hav’O sharp edges because they do better work than when 
blunt, giving larger semolina and middlings, with bran adherent m 
big flakes ; small middlings, that is. little pieces of the endosperm 
torn away by blunt grooves, and comminuted bran, make the ]>ro- 
duction of good class flour almost iinjiossible ; cut bran, moreov er, 
bungs less money. The break-ix)lJs should never work by i)ressure, 
but nip the material fed between them at a given point; to cut or 
shear, not to flatten and crush, is their function Kolls may be set 
either honzontallv or vertically ; an oblique setting has also come 
into favour The feed is of the utmost importance to the correct 
working of a roller mill The material should be fed in an even 
stream, not too thick, and leaving no part of the roll uncovered. 
The two rolls of each pan are run at unequal speeds, 2A to i being 
the usual ratio 011 the three first breaks, while the last bieak is often 
speeded at ^ to i or 3 J to i ; m one of the oblique mills the difference 
IS obtained oy making the diameter of one roll 13 and of the other 10 
m. and running them at equal speed, I'or break-rolls up to 36 in in 
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length 9 in. is the usual diameter, for longer rolls lo in is the 
standard. To do good work rolls must run m perfect parallelism , 
otherwise some parts of the material will pass untouched, while 
others will be treated too seveiely. 

The products of the break-rolls are treated by what are known 
as scalpers, which are simply machines for sorting out these products 
for further treatment. Scalpers may either be revolving 
ScMiptn, sieves. The sieve is the favourite form ot 

scalper on account of its gentle action Scalping requires a separat- 
ing and sifting, not a scouring action The break products are 
usually separated on a sieve covered with wuie or perforated zinc 
plates. Generally speaking, two sieves are m one frame and are run 
at a slight incline The throughs of the top sieve fall on the sieve 
below, while the rejections or ovcrtails of the first siev’e are fed to the 
next break Ihe “ throughs," or what has passed this sieve, are 
graded by the next sieve, the tailings going to a purifier, while the 
throughs may be freed from what flour adheres to them by a centri- 
fugal dressing machme and then treated by another punher. A 
form of scalper which has come into general use on the continent 
of Europe, and to a ksser extent in Great Britain and America, is 
known as the plansiftcr. This machine, of Hungarian origin, is 
simply a collection of superimposed flat sieves m one box, and will 
scalp or sort out any kind of bieak stock very efficiently. A system 
ot grading the tailings, that is, the rejections of the scalpers, intio- 
duced by James Harrison Carter (Cartel -Zimmer patent), was knowm 
as pneumatic soiling Its object was to supplement the work ot 
the scalpers by classifying the tailings by means of air-currcnts 
To this end each scalper was follow'ed by a machine arranged some- 
what like a gravity purifier , that is to say, a current of air drawn 
through the casing of the sorter allowed tlie heaviest and best 
material to drop down straight, while the lighter stuff was deposited 
in one or other of further compartments formed by obliquely placed I 
adjustable cant boards bo searching was this grading, that from 
the first sorter of a four-break plant four separations would be 
obtained, the first going to the second break, the second joining the 
first separation from the second sorter and being fed to the third 
breik, while the third went with the best separation of the third 
SOI ter to the fourth break, and the last separation from all the 
SOI tors went straight into the bran sack The work of the break- 
rolls was greatly simplified and reduced by this sorting process, as 
each particle of broken wheat went exactly to that pair of break- 
rollers for which It was suitable, instead of all the material being 
run indiscnminately through all the break-rollers and thereby being 
cut up with tlie necessary result of increasing the production of 
small bran. 

The object of the purifier, a machme on which milling engineers 
have lavished much thought and labour, is to get aw'ay from the 
p Hfi semolina and middlings as much impure matter as possible, 

/ art itrs. those products may be pure, as millers say, for 

reduction to flour by the smooth rolls. The purifiers used in British 
mills take advantage of tlie fact that the more valuable portions of 
the wheat berry arc heavier than the less valuable particles, such as 
bran and fibrous bodies, and a current of air is employed to weigh 
these fragments of the wheat berry as m a balance and to separate 
them while they pass over a silk-covered sieve To this end the 
semolina or middlings are fed on a sieve vibrated by an eccentric 
and set at a slight downward angle This sieve is installed in an 
air-tight longitudinal wooden chamber with glass windows on either 
side, through which the process of punfying can be watched. Up- 
wards through this sieve a fan constantly draws a current- of air, 
which, raising the stock upwards, allows the heavier and better 
material to remain lielow while the lighter particles are lifted off 
and fall on side platforms or channels, whence they are earned 
forward and delivered separately. Tfic good material drops through 
the meshes of the bilk, and is collected by a worm. It is usual to 
clothe the sieve m sections with several different meshes of silk so 
that stock of almost identical value, but differing size, may be 
treated v\ith uniform accuracy. In good punficrs the strength of 
the current can be regulated at will in each .section. The tailings of 
a purifier do not usually exceed lo to 1 5 % of the feed. The clothing 
of purifier sheets must be nicely graduated to the clothing of the 
preceding machines Repurification and even tertiary purification 
may be necessary under certain conditions In Hungary and other 
parts of Europe, gravity purifiers are much m use. Here the material 
IS guided along an open sieve set at a slight angle, while an air- 
current is drawn up at an acute angle Under the sieve may be ar- 
ranged a senes of inclined boards, the position of which can be varied 
as required Ihe heaviest and mo.st valuable products resist the 
current and droj) straight down, while hghter matenal is carried 
off to further divisions 

From the purifier all the stock except the tailings, which may 
require other treatment, should go to the smooth rollers to be made 
. into flour, but hcic the rollerman will have to exercise 
great care and <hscretion Many of the remarks already 
^ ** made m regard to break-rolls apply to smooth rolls, 
notably in respect of parallelism. But instead of a cutting action, 
the sigooth rolls press the material fed to them into flour. This 
pressute, however, must be applied with great discrimination, large 
semolina ‘with impurities attached requiring quite different treat- 
ment from that c^led for by small pure middhngs. The pressure on 


the stock must be just sufficient and no more. Reduction rolls are 
usually run at a differential speed of about 2 to 3 The feed must be 
carefully graded, because to pass stock of varying .size through a 
pair of smooth rolls would be fatal to good work Scratch rolls very 
finely grooved are used for cracking impure semolina or for reducing 
the tailings of puiifiers The latter often hold fragments of bran, 
which arc best detached by rolls grooved about 36 to the inch and 
run at a differential ot ^ to i. The reduction requires even more 
roll surface than the break system. To do first-class work a mill 
should have at least 35 to 40 in. on the breaks and 50 m on the 
1 eduction for each sack ot 280 tb of flour per hour Many engineers 
consider 100 to no m on the break, .scratch and smooth rolls not 
too much 

The dressing out of the flour from the stock reduced on smooth 
rolls is generally effected by centrifugal machines, which consist 
of a slowly revolving cylinder provided witti an internal ^ . 

shaft on which are keyed a number of iron beaters that 
run at a speed of about 200 revolutions a mmiile, and fling the feed 
against tlie silk clothing of the cylinder. What goes through the silk 
is collected by a worm conveyor at the bottom of the machme 
Most centrifugals have so-called “ cut-off " sheets, with internal 
divisions m the tail eiui , tiiese are intended to separate some 
intermediate products, which, h.iving been treed lioin floury particles, 
arc treated on some other mactiinc, such as a pair of rolls citlicr 
direct or after a purifier. The centrifugal is undoubtedly an efficient 
flour separator, but the plansifters already mentioned are also good 
flour-dressers, especially in diy climates A plansifter mill will have 
no centrifugals, except one or two at the tail end where the matenal 
gets more sticky and reipiires more severe treatment. 

The yield of flour obtained in a l^ritish roller mill averages 70 to 
73 % of the wheat berry. The residue, with the exception of a veiy 
small proportion of waste, is offal, which is divided into various 
grades and sold. Profitable markets for Bntish-made bran have 
been found in Scandinavia, and especially 111 Denmark In mill- 
stone milling the yield of flour protiably averaged 75 to 80 %, but 
a certain proportion of this was little more than offal The length of 
the flour yield taken by British millers varies in different parts of 
the kingdom, because demand vanes In one locality high-class 
patents may be at a premium ; in another the call is for a straight 
grade, t e a flour contammg as much ot the farinaceous substance 
as can be won from the wheat berry In one distiict there is a sale 
for iich offals, that is. offals with plenty of flour adhering ; in another 
there may be no demand for such offals Hence, though the general 
principles of roller milling as given above hold good all over the 
country, yet in practice the work of each mill is varied more or less 
to suit the peculiarities of the local trade 

Early m the loth century a French chemist, J. J. E. Poutet, 
discoveicd that nitrous acid and oxides of nitrogen act on some 
fluid and semi-fluid vegetable oils, removing their yellow . 

tinge and converting a considerable portion of their sub- 
.stance into a white solid The importance of this dis- ® 
covery, when the physical constitution of wheat is considered, is 
obvious, but it was years before any attempt was made to bleach 
flour. The first attempts at bleaching seem to have been made on 
the wheat itself rather than on the flour. In 1879 a process was 
patented for bleaching gram by means of chlorine gas, and about 
1891 a suggestion was made for bleaching gram by means ol electro- 
lysed sea-water. In 1895 ^ scheme was put forwaid for treating 
gram with sulphurous acid, and about two years later it was pro- 
posed to subject both gram and flour to the influence of electnc 
currents. In 1893 a patent was granted for the purification of flour 
by means of fresh air or oxygen, and three years later anotiier in- 
ventor proposed to employ the Routgen rays for the same purpose. 
In 1898 Emile Frichot took out a patent lor using ozone and ozonized 
air for flour-bleaching The patent (No. 1661 of 1901) taken out by 
J. ct S. Andrews of Belfast recited that flour is known to improve 
greatly if kept for some time after grinding, and the purpose ot the 
invention it covered was to bring about this improvement or con- 
ditioning not only immediately after gnndmg, but also to a greater 
extent than can be effected by keeping The process consisted in 
subjecting the flour to the action of a suitable gaseous oxidizing 
medium ; the inventors preferred air carrying a minute quantity 
of nitnc acid or jieroxide of nitrogen, but they did not confine them- 
selves to those compounds, having found that chlorine, bromine 
and other substances capable of liberating oxygim were also more 
or less efficacious. They claimed that while exercising no deleterious 
action their treatment made the flour whiter, imjirovcd its baking 
qualities, and rendered it less liable to be attacked by mites or other 
organisms. Under the patent. No. 1400O of 1903, granted lo J. N. 
Alsop of Kentucky the flour was treated with atmospheric air 
which had been subjected to the action of an arc or flaming dis- 
charge of electricity, with the purpose of purifying it and improv- 
ing its nutritious properties The Andrews and Alsop patents 
became the objects of extended litigation in the English courts, 
and It was held that the gaseous medium employed by Alsop was 
substantially the same as that employed by Andrews, though 
produced electncally instead of chemically, and therefore that the 
Alsop process was an infringement of the Andrews patent Various 
other patents for more or less similar processes have also been taken 
out. (G. F Z ) 
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FLOURENS, GUSTAVE (183S-1871), French revolutionist 
and writer, a son of J. P. Flourens (1794-1867), the physiologist, 
was bom at Paris on the 4th of August 1838. In 1863 he under- 
took for his father a course of lectures at the College de France, 
the subject of which was the history of mankind. His theories 
as to the manifold origin of the human race, however, gave 
offence to the clergy, and he was precluded from delivering a 
second course. He then went to Brussels, where he published 
his lectures under the title of Histotre de Vfunnme (1863) > he 
next visited Constantinople and Athens, took part in the Cretan 
insurrection of 1866, spent some time in Italy, where an article 
of his in the Popolo Italia caused his arrest and imprisonment, 
and finally, having returned to France, nearly lost his life in a 
duel with Paul dc Cassagnac, editor of the Pay<i. In Paris he 
devoted his pen to the cause of republicanism, and at length, 
having failed in an attempt to organize a revolution at Belleville 
on the 7th of February 1870, found himself compelled to flee 
from France. Returning to Paris on the downfall of Napoleon, he 
soon placed himself at the head of a body of 500 tirailleurs. On 
account of his insurrectionary proceedings he was taken prisoner 
at Creteil, near Vincennes, by the provisional government, and 
confined at Mazas on the 7th of December 1870, but was released 
by his men on the night of January 21-22. On the i8th of 
March he joined the Communists. He was elected a member of 
the commune by the 20th arrondissement, and was named colonel. 
He WMS one of the most active leaders of the insurrection, and in 
a sortie against the Versailles troops in the morning of the 3rd 
of April was killed in a hand-to-hand conflict at Rueil, near 
Malmaison. Besides his Sneiice de ZV/a;// we (Paris, i86()), Gustave 
Flourens was the author of numerous fugitive pamphlets. 

See C. Proles, Les hommes de la ^hclution de iSyr (Pans, 1898), 

FLOURENS, MARIE JEAN PIERRE (1794-1867), French 
physiologist, was horn at Matireilhan, near BCviers, in the depart- 
ment of Herault, on the 15th of April 1794. At the age of fifteen 
he beg, in tlie study of medicine at Montpellier, where in 1823 
lie received the degree of doctor. In the following year he 
repaired to Paris, provided with an introduction from A. P. de 
Candolle, the botanist, to ICiron ('uvier, who received him 
kindly, and interested himself in his welfare. At Paris Flourens 
engag^'d in physiological research, orrasionally contributing to 
literary pubheations ; and in 1821, at the Athenee there, lie 
gave a course of lectures on the physiological theory of the 
sensations, whicli attraeti'd much attention amongst men of 
scienci'. His paper entitled Reilic}rfir<; expknncntalcs sur Jes 
propri/les ct les jonciions da systeme nerveux dam les animaux 
V(rl(brc^, in which he, from experimental evidence, sought to 
assign their special functions to the cerebrum, corpora quadri- 
gemina and cerebellum, was the suhjee t of a highly commendatory 
npoit by ('u\icr, adopted by the hreneh Academy of Sciences 
in 1822. He was chosen by Cuvier in 1828 to deliver for him a 
course of lectures on natural history at the College de France, 
and in the same year became, in succi'^sion to L. A. G. Bose, a 
member of the Institute, in the division “ ficonomie rurale.’^ 
In 1S30 he Ix'came Cuvier'' substitute as lecturer 'on human 
anatomy at the Jardiii dii Roi, and in 1S32 was elected to the 
post of titular professor, which he vacated for the professorship 
of comparative anatomy created for him at the museum of the 
Jardin the same year. In 1833 nourens, in accordance with tin* 
dying request of Cuvier, was appointed a perpetual secretary of 
the Academy of Sciences; and in 1838 he was returned as a 
deputy for the arrondissement of Beziers. In 1 840 he was elected , 
ill preferenre to Victor Hugo, to succeed J. F. Michaud at the 
French Academy ; and in 1845 he was created a commander of 
the legion of honour, and in the next year a peer of France. 
In March 1817 Flourens directed the attention of the Academy 
of Sciences to the anaesthetic effect of chloroform on animals 
On the revolution of 1848 he withdrew completely from political 
^fe ; and in 1855 he accepted the professorship of natural history 
at the ColFge dc France. He died at Montgeron, near Paris, 
on the 6th of December 1867. 

Besides numerous shorter scientific memoirs, Flourrni published — 
Pssai sur quelques points de la doctrine de la rhndsion ct dr la dhi- 
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vation (Montpellier, 1813) ; Bxp^riencjg sur le systems nerveux (Pans, 
1825); Cours sur la gcnhation^ Vovologie^ el Vembryologte (183O) ; 
Analyse ratsonn^e des travaux dc G. Cuvier (1841) ; Reoherches sur le 
dhfeloppement des ns et des dents (1842) : A natomte ginhale de la peau 
et des membranes muquenses (1843) ; Buffon^ histotre de ses travaux 
et de ses tdl'es (1844) ; Bontcfielle^ ou de la philosophic moderne tela- 
tivement aux sciences phystqiies (1847) ; 7 h/one exptrimeniale de la 
formation des os (1847) , (Puvres completes de Buff on (185 A J la 
lonf^h'ttS humatne et de la quantitS de vie sur le ^lohe {1854), numerous 
editions; Histone de la dccouverte de la circulation du sang (1854), 
Cours de physiologic compane (185O) ; Jiecueil dcs lloges histottques 
(1856) ; De la vie ct de I intelligence (1858) ; De la raison^ du giuie, 
el de la fohe (18O1) , Ontologie iiaturelle (1861) ; Examen du livre de 
M Darivin sur I'Origine des Esp^ces (1864). For a list of his papers 
see the Royal Society’s Catalogue of Scientific Papers^ 

FLOWER, SIR WILLIAM HENRY (1831-1899), English 
biologist, was born at Stratford-on-Avon on the 30th of November 
1831. Choosing medicine as his profession, he began his studies 
at University College, London, where he showed special aptitudf* 
for physiology and comparative anatomy and took his M.B. 
degree in 1851. lie then joined the Army Medical Service, and 
went out to the Crimea as assistant-surgeon, receiving the medal 
with four clasps. On his return to England he became a member 
of the surgual staff of the Middlesex hospital, London, and in 
1861 succeeded J. T. -Qiiekett as curator of the IlunjLerian 
Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons of England. In 1870 
he also became Hunterian professor, and in 1884, on the death 
of Sir Richard Owen, was appointed to the directorship of the 
Natural History Museum at South Kensington. He died in 
London on the 1st of July 1899. He made valuable contributions 
to structural anthropology, publishing, for example, complete 
and accurate measurements of no less than 1300 human skulls, 
and as a comparative anatomist he ranked high, devoting 
himself especially to the study of the mammalia. He was also 
a leading authority (.n the arrangement of museums. The greater 
part of his life was spent m their administration, and in conse- 
quence he held very decided views as to tlie principles upon 
which their specimens should be set out. He insisted on the 
importance of disUngiiishing between collertions intended for 
the use ol specialists and those designed for the instruction of the 
general public, pointing out that it was as futile to present 
to the former a number of merely typical forms as to proMde 
the latlei with a long series of specimens differing only m the 
most minute details His ideas, which were largely and succev.- 
fully applied to the museums of which he had charge, gained wide 
approval, and their influence entitles him to be looked upon as a 
reformer who did much to improve the methods of museum 
arrangement and management. In addition to numerous original 
papers, he was the author of An Jntroducliou to the Osteology of the 
Mammalia (1870); Fashion iv Dcjormity (iSSi); The Horse: 
a Study in Natural Ilisicoy (iS'jo) , Inlrodiutinn to the Study ot 
Mammals, Living urni F\lnut (1891); Essays on Museum^ and 
other Subjects (1898). He also v\rote many articles lor the ninth 
edition of the Eiiiyilopacdia Bittanuica. 

FLOWER (Lat. //as, flous ; Fr. flcur), a term popularly used 
for the bloom or blo^som of a plant, and so by analogy for the 
fairest, choicest or finest part or aspect of anything, and m v'arious 
technical senses. Ihro we shall dial only with Us botanioal 
interest. It is impossible to give a ri^^id botanical definition 
of the term “ flower.'' The flower is a characteristic feature of 
the highest group of the plant kingdom — the flowering plants 
(Phanerogams) -and is the name given to the association of 
organs, more 01 less Icaf-hke m form, which are concerned with 
the production of tlie frin't or seed. In modern botaniial works 
the group is often known as the seed-plants (Spennatopbvla). 
As the seed develops from the ovule w'hich has been iertilizcd 
by the pollen, the essential structures for seed-production are 
two, viz. the pollen-hearer or stamen and the tnulc-hcarer or 
carpel. These arc witli few exceptions foliar stiuctures, known 
in comparative morphology as sporophv IB, because they bear 
the spores, namely, the microspores or pollen-grams which arc 
developed in the microsporangia or pollen-sacs, and the mega- 
spore, which is contiiined in the ovule or megasporangium. 

In Gvmnosperms {q.v), which represent the more primitive 

X. iSa 
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type of seed-plants, the micro- or macro-sporophylls are generally 
associated, often in large numbers, in separate cones, to which 
the term “ flower ” has been applied. But there is considerable 
difference of opinion as to the relation between these cones 
and the more definite and elaborate structure known as the 
flower in the higher group of seed-plants— the Angiosperms (q.v.) 
— and It is to* this more definite structure that we generally refer 
in using the term “ flower.’* 

Flowers are produced from flower-buds, just as leaf-shoots 
arise from leaf-buds. These two kinds of buds have a resemblance 
to each other as regards the arrangement and the development 
of their parts ; and it sometimes happens, from injury and 
other causes, that the part of the axis which, m ordinary cases, 
would produce a leaf-bud, gives origin to a flower-bud. A 
flower-bud has not m ordinary circumstances any power of 

extension by the continuous de- 
velopment of its apex. In this 
respect It differs from a leaf-bud. 
In some cases, however, of mons- 
trosity, especially seen in the rose 
(fig. i), the central part is pro- 
longed, and bears leaves or flowers. 
In such cases the flowers, so far as 
their functional capabilities are 
concerned, arc usually abortive. 
This phenomenon is known as pro- 
liferation of the floral axis. 

Flow’cr-buds, like leaf-buds, arc 
produced in the axil of leaves, 
which are called hracls. 

The term bract is properly applied 
to the leaf from which the primary 
floral axis, whether 
simple or branched, 
arises, while the leaves which arise 
on the axis betNsecn the bract and 
the outer envelope of the flower 
are hracteoles or bractleis. Bracts 
sometimes do not differ from 
the ordinary leaves, as in Veronica 
hederijolia, I'tnca^ Anagallis and 
Ajuga. Ill general as regards their 
form and appearance they differ 
from ordinary leaves, the difference 
being greater in the upper than 
in the lower branches of an inflor- 
escence. They are distinguished 
by their position at the base of 
the flowxr or flower-stalk. Their 
arrangement is similar to that of 
the leaves. When the flowxr is sessile the bracts are often 
applied closely to the calyx, and may thus be confounded with 
It, as in the order Malvaceae and species of Dianthus and winter 
.iconite (Eranihis), where they have received the name of epicalyx 
or calyctilus. In some Rosaceous plants an epicalyx is present, 
due to the formation of stipulary structures by the sepals. In 
many cases bracts act as protective organs, within or bcneaih 
which the young flowxrs are concealed in their earliest stage of 
growth. 

When bracts become coloured, as in Amhcrsiia nohilis^ 
Euphorbia splendens, Erica elegans and Salvta splendens, they 
may be mistaken for parts of the corolla. They are sometimes 
mere scales or threads, and at other times arc undeveloped, 
giving rise to the ehracteate inflorescence of Cruciferae and some 
Boraginaccae. Sometimes they are empty, no flower-buds 
being produced in their axil. A series of empty coloured bracts 
terminates the inflorescence of Salvia Hormimim, The smaller 
bracts or bractcoldSi which occur among the subdivisions of a 
branching inflorescence, often produce no flower-buds, and thus 
anomalies occur in the floral arrangements. Bracts are occasion- 
ally persistent, remaining long attached to the base of the j 
peduncles, bat more usually they are deciduous, falling off early 



Fig. I. — Proliferous Rose. 

5, Sepals transformed into 
leaves. 

pf Petals multiplied at the 
expense of the st.iintns, 
which are reduced m 
number 

c, Coloured leaves reprchtnt- 
iiig abortive carpels 

a. Axis prolonged, bearing an 
imperfect flower at its 
apex. 


by an articulation. In some instances they form part of the 
fruit, becoming incorporated with other organs. Thus, the cones 
of firs and the stroboli of the hop are composed of a series of 
spirally arranged bracts covering fertile flowers ; and the scales 
on the fruit of the pine-apple are of the same nature. At the 
base of the general umbel in umbelliferous plants a whorl of 
bracts often exists, called a general involucre, and at the base 
of the smaller umbels or umbellules there is a similar leafy whorl 
called an tnvolucel or partied involucre. In some instances, as in 
fool’s-parsley, there is no general involucre, but simply an 
mvolucel; while in other cases, as in fennel or dill (fig. 15), 
neither involucre nor involucel is developed. In Compositac 
the name involucre is applied to the bracts surrounding the head 



Fig 2 —Head (capitulum) of 
Marigold (Calendula)^ showing 
a congeries of flowers, enclosed 
by rows of bracts, z, at the base, 
which are collectively called an 
involucre. 



From f^trasburper’-^ Lthtbuch do Botanik^ 
by permission of (aistav I-ischtr 

Fig. 3 — Cnpulc of Queicus Ac'A- 
lops, Cupule ; g/, liuit. (Alter 
Duchaitro.) 


of flowers (fig. 2, i), as in marigold, dandelion, daisy, articlu'ke. 
This involucre i.s frequently composed of several row s of leafli Is, 
which are either of the same or of different forms and lengths, 
and often lie over each other in an imbricated manner. The 
leaves of the involucre arc spiny in thistles and m teazel 
sacus), and hooked m burdock. Such wdiorlcd or ^ertlCllL’te 
bracts generally remain separate {polyphyllou'i), but may be 
united by cohesion {ganwphyllous), as in many species of Z>.7- 
pleurum and in Lavatera. In Compositac besides the ln^*olllc^e 
there are frequently chaffy and setose bracts at the base of c.'cii 
flower, and in Dipsacaceac a membranous tube surrounds eu' h 
flower. These structures are of the nature of an epicalyx. In 
the acorn the cupule or cup (fig. 3) is formed by a growing 
upwards of the flower-stalk immeiliately beneath the llovicr, 
upon which scaly or spiny protuberances ajipear ; it is of tlie 
nature of bracts. Bracts also compose the husky covering of 
the hazel-nut. 

When bracts become united, and overlie each other in several 
rows, it often happens that the outer ones do not produce floweis, 
that IS, are empty or sterile. In the artichoke the outer imlui- 
cated scales or loracts are in this condition, and it is from the 
membranous white scales or bracts (palcae) forming the cliuke 
attached to the edible receptacle that the floweis arc produced. 
The sterile bracts of the daisy occasionally produce capituLi, 
and give rise to the hen-and-chickens daisy. In place of develop- 
ing flower-buds, bracts may, in certain circumstances, as in 
proliferous or viviparous plants, produce leaf-buds. 

A sheathing bract enclosing one or several flowers is called 
a spathe. It is common among Monocotyledons, as Narcissus 
(fig. 4), snow-flake, Arum and palms. In some palms it is 20 
ft long, and encloses 200,000 flowers. It is often associated 
with that form of inflorescence termed the spadiXy and may be 
coloured, as in Anihurium, or white, as in arum lily {Richardta 
aethiopica). When the spadix is compound or branching, as in 
palms, there are smaller spathes, surrounding separate parts of 
the inflorescence. The spathe protects the flowers in their young 
state, and often falls off after they are developed, or hangs down 
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Fic-r 4 rii)\\c‘is ()[ Xaj-ci^su'i 
{Nann’iHs Tazctta) bursting Ituin 
a sheathing bract 6, 


in a withered form, as in some palms, Typha and Pothos, In 
grasses the* outer scales or glumes of the spikelets are sterile 
bracts (%. 5, gl) ; and m Cyperaceae bracts enclose the organs 

of reproduction. Bracts are 
frequently changed into com- 
plete leaves. I'hib change is 
called phyllndy of bracts, and 
IS seen in species of PUintago, 
especially in the variety of 
Plantago media, called the 
rose - plantain in gardens, 
where the bracts become leafy 
and form a rosette round the 
flowering axis. Similar changes 
occur in Plantago major, P. 
lanceolaia, Ajiigof repians, 
dandelion, daisy, dahlia an(l 
in umbelbferous plants. I'he 
conversion of bracts into 
stamens {staminody oi bracts) 
luu been (observed m the case 
of Abies exteUa, A lengthen- 
ing of the axis of the femaJc 
stiobilus of Coniferae is not 
of infre(|uent occairrence in 
Cryptomerui japonica, larch (Larix enropam), kc., and this is 
usually associated with a leaf-hke condition of the bracts, and 
^ sometimes even with 

the development of 
leaf -bearing shoots in 
place of the scales. 

"i'he arrangement of 
the flowers on the axis,, 
or the ramification of 
the floral axis, is called 
the inflorescence. The 
primary axis of the 
inflorescence is some- 
times called the rachis; 
its branches, whether 
terminal or lateral, 
which form the stidks 
supporting flow'ers or 
clusters of flowers, are 
peduncles, and if small 
branches are given off 
by It, they are called 
pedicels, A flower 
ha\ ing a stalk is called 
pedunculate or pedicel- 
lale j one having no stalk is sessile. In describing a bmnehing 
iriflorescenc'c, it is common to speak of the rac'his as the primary 
floral axis, its branches as the secondary floral axes*, thfir divi- 
sions as the tertiary floral axes, 
and so on ; thus avoiding any 
confusion that might arise from 
the use of the terms rachts, ped- 
uncle and pedted, 

'rhe pedunde is simple, bearing 
a single llow'er, as in primrose ; 
or branched, a:> in loinclon-pride. 
It IS sometimes succulent, as in 
the cashew, in which it forms the 
large coloured expansion sup- 
poiting the nut; spiral, as in 
Cyclamen and VaUtspierta ; or 
spiny, as in Afyssum sphwsim. When the peduncle proceeds 
from radical 1'ea.ves, that is, from an axis which is so shortened 
aa to bring the leaves dose together in the form of a cluster, as 
in the primrose, auricula or hyacinth, it is termed a scape. 
The floral axis may be shortened, assuming a flattened, convex 
or concave form, and bearing numerous flowers, as in the arti- 



Fig. 5, — Spikelet of Oat {ivena satu'a) 
laid open, sliowing the steiile braets ^/, 
01 empty glumes; g, the fciUk or floral 
glume, with a dorsal awn a] p, th^a-pedG; 
fSf an abortive flower. 



Fro. 
(Ficus 
hollow 
numerous 
flowers. 


6 — PcdnncTe of Fig 
Carua), eiulmg in a 
receptacle, enclosing 
male and female 


choke, daisy and fig (fig. 6). The floral axis sometimes appears as 
if formed by several peduncles 
united together, constituting a 
fascia tfid axis, as in the cocks- 
comb, m which the flowers form 
a peculiar crest at the apex of 
the flattened peduncles. Adhe- 
sioas oceans lonally take place 
between the peduncle and the 
bracts or leaves of the plant, as 
in the lime-tree (fig. 7). The 
adhesion of the peduncles to the 
stem accounts for the extra- 
axillary position of flowers, as 
inniany SuUinaceae, When this 
union extends for a considerable 
length along the stem, several 
leaves may be interposed be- 
tween the part where the ped- 
uncle becomes free and the leaf 
whence it origjnatiid, and it may 
lie difficult to tnico the con- 
nexion. The pedun(;le occasioa- 
;iHy becomes abortive, and in 
place of bearmg a flowx;r, I'v trans- 
formed. uUd. a tendril ; at other 
timiLs il is hollowed at tl^e apex, 
so as apparently to form the 
lower jmit of the outer whorl of 
floral leaves as in EsdisdioUzta„ 

The tcrjnmatrDii of the peduncle, 
or the part on which the whark {T.ha pluh pkythsi (nat. 

of the flower ace arranged, ls ^ 
callbd the thalamus, ioruii or re- l] 
eepjjjcle. 

IhiTe are tw’o distinct types of 
mfloresceriice — one m whuh the 
flowers arise as lateral shoots 
from a primary axis, w^hich goes /i 
on elongatiiig, and the lateral Flower-bud. 
shoots never exceed in their development the length of the 
primar>' axis lx;> ond their 
point of origin. The flowers 
arc thus alwa\s axillary. 
Exceptions, such as in cruciferous 
plants, are due to the non-appear- 
ance of the l:)racU. In the other 
^ type the primary axis terminates 
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(F rom Vines 
SiudeHts’ Text Hook 
0/ Hotanv, Iij per 
of Swan 
Sonncnschcin Co ) 

Fig 7 - Inflorcsctmce ot the 


Blanch 

petiole with axillary bud. 
AtUched to lUu peduncle 
IS tht bicict (h), 

C.ilyx 
C oixiUa 
Stamen‘s 
CAory, 




Fig. q. — H ead of flowers (capitulum) 
of Scahxosa atrobwpiirea The inflor- 
escence IS simple and md<Uimmate, 
and the expansion ot the flowers cen- 
liipftal, tliose at the circiunference 
opening first. 

in a single flower, but lateral axes are 
given off from the axils of the bracts, 
which again repeat the pninaiy axis ; 
the development of each lateral axis 
is stronger than that of the primary 

(From StrAsburg«r’s Leht-hnch axis bcyond itS point of origin. Tho 

flowers produced jn this inflorescence 
Fig, 8. — Raceme o£ Ltnar^ are thus ienmnaL The first kind 
stnata. d, bract. of inflorescence is indeterminate, 
tndefimte or axillary. Here the axis is cither elongated. 
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producing flower-buds as it grows, the lower expanding first 
(fig. 8), or it is shortened and depressed, and the outer flowers 
expand first (fig. 9). The expansion of the flowers is thus 
centri petal y that is, from base to apex, or from circumference 
to centre. 

The second kind of inflorescence is determinate y definite or 
terminal. In this the axis is either elongated and ends in a solitary 
flower, which thus terminates the axis, and if other flowers are 
produced, they Ndong to secondaiT axes farther from the centre ; 

or the axis is shortened and flat- 
tened, producing a number of 
separate floral axes, the central 
one expanding fiist, while the 
others are developed in succession 
farther from the centre. The ex- 
pansion of the flowers is in this 
case centri jn^oly that is, from apex 
to base, or from centre to circum- 
ference. It is illustrated in fig. 10, 
Ranunculus bulbosus; a' is the 
primar}" axis swollen at the base in 
a bulb-like manner />, and with 
roots proceeding from it. From 
the leaves which are radical pro- 
ceeds the axis ending in a .solitary 
terminal flower /'. About the 
middle of this axis there is a leaf 
or biact, from which a secondary 
floral axis a" is produced, ending 
in a single flower f, less advanced 
than the flower f. This secondary 
axis bears a leaf also, from which 
a tertiary floral axis is pro- 
duced, bearing an iinovpandcd solitary flow'er From this 
tertiar)^ axis a fourth is m progress of formation. Here f is the 
termination of the primary axis, and this flower expands first, 
w'hile the other flowers are developed centrifugally on separate 
axes. 

A third series of inflorescences^ termed niixedy may be recog- 
nized. In them the primary axis has an arrangement belonging 
to the opposite t}^pe from that of the branches, or vice versa. 
According to the mode and degree of development of the lateral 
shoots and also of the bracts, various forms of both inflorescences 
result. 

Amongst indefinite forms the simplest occurs W'hcn a lateral 
shoot produced in the axil of a large single foliage leaf of the plant 
ends in a single flower, the axis of the plant elongating be>ond, 
as in Veronica heden folia y Vinca minor and Lysimachia nemorum. 
1 he flow'er in this case is solitary y and the ordinary leaves become 
bracts by producing flow’er-buds in place of leaf-buds ; their 
number, like that of the leaves of this main axis, is indefinite, 
v^anung with the vigour of the plant. Usually, however, the 
floral axis, arising from a more or less altered leaf or bract, 
instead of ending in a solitary flower, is prolonged, and bears 
numerous bracteoles, from whic h smaller peduncles are produced, 
and those again in their turn may be branched in a similar way. 
Thus the flowers are arranged in groups, and frequently very 
complicated forms of inflorescence result. When the primary 
peduncle or floral axis, as in fig. 8, is elongated, and gives off 
pedicels, ending m single flowers, a raceme is produced, as m 
currant, hyacinth and barberry. If the secondary floral axes 
give rise to tertiary ones, the raceme is branching, and forms a 
panicle, as in Yucca gloriosa. If in a raceme the lower flower- 
stalks are developed more strongly than the upper, and thus all 
the flowers are nearly on a level, a corymb is formed, which may be 
simple, as in fig. ii, where the primary axis a! gives off secondary 
axes a" y a” , which end in single flowers ; or branching, where 
the secondary axes again subdivide. If the pedicels are very short 
or wanting, so that the flowers are sessile, a spike is produced, as 
in Planlago and vervain (Verbena officinalis) (fig. 12). If the 
spike bears unisexual flowers, as in willow or hazel ( fig. 13), it is an 
amentum or catkin, hence such trees are called amentiferous ; at 



Fig. 10 —Plant of Ranun- 
culus bulbosuSy showing deter- 
minate inflorescence 


other times it becomes succulent, bearing numerous flowers, 
surrounded by a sheathing bract or spathe, and then it constitutes 
a spadtXy which may be simple, as in Arum maculalum (fig. 14), 
or branching as in palms. A spike bearing female flowers only, 
and covered with scales, is a strobilus, as in the hop. In grasses 



Fig. it— CorvMTil> of Cc)asu<i Mahnlcb^ tcimmating an abortive 
branch, at tlic bas(‘ of w hich are mocliheci Icavtb in the loim of scales, 
e a\ Primary axis , a", .secondai y axes bearing flowers , b, bract in 
the axils of whicli the secondai y axes an.se. 

Fro. 12 Spike of Vervain (l^eibcna officinalis) ^ showing sessile 
flovvcis on a common rachis The flow'Crs at the Jowci part of the 
spike hav(‘ p.isscd into fiuil, tlinse towards the middle are m full 
bloom, and those at tl\o top are only in Imd 


Fig I \ - Amentum or catkin ot Hazel [Coiylus AveUana)^ consist- 
ing of an axis or rachis cov^c red with biacts 111 the Itum of stales, 
each of wdiich covers a male flow'cr, tlie .stamens ot wfluch are seen 
projecting lieyond the scale The eatkin falls oil m a mass, separating 
fiom the branch by an articulation 


there arc usually numerous sessile flowers arranged in small 
spikes, called locusiac or s pikelets y which arc either set closely 
along a central axis, or produced on secondary axes formed by 
the branching of the central one ; to the latter form the term 
panicle is applied. 

If the primary axis, in place of being elongated, is contracted, 
it gives rise to other forms of indefinite infloresceiK e. When the 
axis is so shortened that the secondary axes arise from a common 
point, and spread out as radii of nearly equal length, each ending 
in a single flowTr or dividing again in a similar radiating manner, 



(trom Straslnirner’s Lehtlmck 
Boiamk, l)y |)erini'>h»v>n ul 
( Mistav Fmlier ) 

Fig. 14. — Spadix of 
Arum mac tdatum. (After 
Wossidlo ) a, Female 
flowers; h, male flowers; 
f, hairs representing 
sterile flowers. 



Fig 15 — Compound umbel of Com- 
mon Dill (Ancthum graveolens)^ having 
a primary umbel «, and secondary 
umbels by without either involucre or 
involucel. 


an umbel is produced, as in fig. 15. From the primary floral 
axis a the secondary axes come off in a radiating or umbrella-like 
manner, and end in small umbels h, which are called partial 
umbels or umbellules. This inflorescence is seen in hemlock and 
other allied plants, which are hence called umbelliferous. If 
there are numerous flowers on a flattened, convex or slightly 
concave receptacle, having either very short pedicels or none, a 
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capittdnm (head) is formed, as in dandelion, daisy and other 
composite plants (%. 2), also in scabious (fig. 9) and teazel. 
In the American button-bush the heads are globular, in some 
species of teazel elliptical, while in scabious and in composite 
plants, as sunflower, dandelion, thistle, centaury and marigold, 
they are somewhat hemispherical, with a flattened, slightly 
hollowed, or convex disk. If the margins of such a receptacle 
be developed upwards, the centre not developing, a concave 
receptacle is formed, which may partially or completely enclose 
a number of flowers that are generally unisexual. This gives rise 
to the peculiar inflorescence of Dorstemay or to that of the fig 
(fig, 6), where the flowers are placed on the inner surface of the 
hollow receptacle, and are provided with bracteoles. This in- 
florescence has been called a hypanthodium. 

Lastly, we have what are called compound indejinite inflores- 
cences. In these forms the lateral shoots, developed centripetally 
upon the primary axis, bear numerous bracteoles, from which 
floral shoots arise which may have a centripetal arrangement 
similar to that on the mother shoot, or it may be different. Thus 
we may have a group of racemes, arrang(*d in a racemose manner 
on a common axis, forming a raceme of racemes or compound 
raceme, as in Asitlbe. In the same way we may have compound 
umbels, as in hemlock and most Umbelhfcrae (fig. 15), a com- 
pound spike, as in rye-grass, a compound spadix, as in some 
palms, and a compound capitulum, as in the hon-and-chickcns 
daisy. Again, there may be a raceme of capitula, that is, a group 
of capitula disposed in a racemose manner, as in Petasttes, a 
raceme of umbels, as in ivy, and so on, all the forms of inflores- 
cence being indefinite m disposition. In Eryu^ium the shortening 
of the pedicels changes an umbel into a capitulum. 

The simplest form of the definite type of the inflorescence is 
seen in Anemone nemorosa and 111 gentianella (Genttana acauUs), 
where the axis terminates in a single flower, no other flowers 
being protluced upon the plant. This is a solitary terminal 
inflorescence. If other flowers were produced, they would arise 
as lateral shoots from the biacts below the first-formed flower. 
The general name of cyme is applied to the arrangement of a 
group ot flowers in a definite inflorescence. A cymose inflores- 
cence is an inflorescence where the primary floral axis before 
terminating in a flower gives off one or more lateral umfloral 
axes which repeat the process — the development being only 
limited by the vigour of the plant. 'I'he floral axes are thus 
centrifugally developed. The cyme, according to its develop- 
ment, has been characterized as In parous or lunparous. In fig. 16 
the biparous cyme is represented in the flowering branch of 
Cerasiiitm, Here the primary axis t ends in a flower, which has 
passed into the state of fruit. At its base two lea\ es are produced, 
in each of which arise secondary axes t' /', ending in single flowers, 
and at the base of these axes a pair of opposite leaves is produced, 
giving rise to tertiary axes f P, ending in single flowers, and 
so on. The term dtchastum has also been applied to this form 
of cyme. 

In the natural order (\arophyllaceae (pink family) the dichusial 
form of inflorescence is very general. In some members of the 
order, as Dtanthics' harbatuSy D, carthinsianorumy ikc.y in which 
the peduncles are short, and the flowers closely approximated, 
with a centrifugal expansion, the inflorescence has the form of a 
contracted dichasium, and receives the name of fascicle. When 
the axes become very much shortened, the arrangement is more 
complicated in appearance, and the nature of the inflorescence 
can only be recognized by the order of opening of the flowers. 
In Labiate plants, as the dead-nettle (Lam i urn), the flowers are 
produced in the axil of each of the foliage leaves of the plant, 
and they appear as if arranged in a simple whorl of flowers. 
But on examination it is found that there is a central flower 
expanding first, and from its axis t\vo secondary axes spring 
bearing solitary flowers ; the expansion is thus centrifugal. 
The inflorescence is therefore a contracted dichasium, the flowers 
being sessile, or nearly so, and the clusters arc called verticillaAers 
(fig. 17). Sometimes, especially towards the summit of a di- 
chasium, owing to the exhaustion of the growing power of the 
plant, only one of the bracts gives origin to a new axis, the other 
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remaining empty ; thus the inflorescence becomes unilateral, 
and further development is arrested. In addition to the dichasial 
form there are others where more than two lateral axes are 
produced from the primary floral axis, each of which m turn 



(Frtttn ^tr.islnirKrr’s Lrhihuih tii* I'otattih, liy perniUsion of Gu‘;tav Fischpr ) 

Flo. lO. — Cymose mflorehcence ((hchasmm) of Cetabtium coUinum; 
successive axes. (After Duchartre.) 

produces numerous axes. To this form the terms irnha^ial and 
polychasial cyme have been applied ; but these are now usually 
designated cymose umbels. Ihcy are well seen in some species 
of Euphorbia. Another term, anthelay has been used to dis- 
tinguish such forms as occur in several species of Luzula and 



Fig 17 — FlowrrinK stalk of the White Dead-nettle {Latnium 
album) The bracts arc like the ordinau' leaves of the plant, and 
produce clusters of flowers m tlieir axil. The clusters are called 
verticillasters, and consist of flowers vhich are produced m a centri- 
fugal manner. 

JtmeuSy where numerous lateral axes arising from tlio primary 
axis grow very strongly and develop m an irregular manner. 

In the uniparous cyme a number of floral axes are successively 
developed one from the other, but the axis of each successive 
generation, instead of producing a pair of bracts, produces only 
one. The basal portion of the consecutive axes may become 
much thickened and arranged more or less in a straight line, 
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and thus collectively form an apparent or ialse aTds or sympodiutru, 
and the inflorescence thus simulates a raceme. In the true 
raceme, however, we find only aisingle axis, producing in sucQe&- 
sion a scries of ‘bracts, from which the floral ptedundlcs arise as 
lateral shoots, and thus each flower is on the same side of the 
floral axis as the bract m the axil of which it is developed ; but 
in the uniparous cyme the flower of each of these axes, the basal 
portions of which unite to form the false axis, is situated on the 
opposite side of the axis to the bract from y^hich it apparently 
arises (fig. JiS). The bract is not, however, the one from which 
the axis terminating in the flower arises, but is a bract produced 
upon it, and gives origin in its axil to a new axis, the basal portion 



»o. ig. Fig 21. 


Fig 18 — Helicoid tyine of a species of Alstroemena a^, a^, % «4, 
&c . s(’par.ito successively developed in llu axils of the corre- 

.s|)onding bracts b, 64, Ac , and ending m a flower f.,. /, /^, Ac. The 
>vholc appears to form a simple raceme of -which the” axes form the 
inteniodes 

Fig ig — Scorpioidal or cicinal cyme of Fon^et-rne-not (Myo^otis 
palustris) 

h'lG 20 — Diagram of definite floral axes a, h, c, d, e, Ac 

Fig 21 — Flowering stalk of Ragwort {SeuPdo) Tin- flowers arc 
in heads (capitula), and open from the cncumfcicnce inwards m an 
indefinite centnpetal manner. The heads of flowers, on the other 
hand, taken collectively, expand ccntrifugally — the central one a 
first, 

of which, constituting the next part of the false axis, omipics 
the angle between this bract and its parent axis— the bract 
from N\hich the axis really does arise being situated lower down 
n|K)n the same side of the axis with itself. The uniparous cyme 
presents two forms, the scorptotd or ciciyial and the helicoid or 
beslrychoid. 

In the scorpioid cyme the flowers are arranged alternately in a 
double row along one side of the false axis (fig. ■19), the bracts 
when developed forming a second double row on the opposite 
aide ; the whole inflorescence usually curves on itself like a 
scorpion’s tail, hence its name. In fig 20 is shown a diagram- 
matic sketch of this arrangement. The false axis, a b c d, h 
formed by successive generations of unifloral axes, the flowers 
being arranged along one side alternately and in a double row ; 
had^we bracts been developed they would have formed a similar 
doubte^-ow on the opposite side of tlie false axis ; the whole 


inflorescence is represented as Curved on itself. The inflorescences 
in the family lioraginaceae are usually regarded as true scorpioid 
•cymes. 

In the helicoid cyme there is also a false axis formed by the 
basal portion of the separate axes, but the flowers are not placed 
in a double row, but in a single row, and form a spiral or helix 
round the false axis. In Alstroenieria, as represented in fig, 18, 
the axis ends m a flower (cut off in the figure) and bears a leaf. 
From the axil of this loaf, tlmt is, between it and the primary 
axis arises a secondary axis ending in a flower /j, and 
producing a leaf about the middle. From the axil of this leal 
a tertiary floral axis ending m a flower /g, takes origin. 
In this rase the axes are not arranged m two rows along ont 
side of the false axis, but are placed at regular intervals, so as 
to form an elongated spiral round it. 

Compound definite inflorescences are by no means common 
but in Sireptocarpus polyanthus and 111 several calceolaiias 
wre probably have examples. Here there arc scorpioid cymes oj 
pairs aj flowers ^ each pair consisting of an older and a youngei 
flower. 

Forms of inflorescence occur, in which both the definiU 
and indefinite types are represented — mixed inflorescences, 
Thus in Composite plants, such as liawkw'ceds(///<?rac/a) 
and ragworts (Seneew, lig. 21), the heads of flowers, 
taken as a whole, are developed centnfugally, the cence. 
terminuil head first, while the florets ^ or small flowers 
on the receptacle, open cen tripe tally, those at the circumference 
first. So also in Labiatae, such as dead-nettle (Lamium)^ thi 
different whorls of inflorescence are developed centripctally 
while the florets of the vcrticillaster are centrifugal, Tlus mixei 
character presents difficulties in such cases as Labiatac, when 
tlie leaves, m place of retaining their ordinary form, becomi 
bracts, and thus might lead to the supposition of the whoh 
senes of flowers lieing one inflorescence. In such cases the c)Tue‘ 
are desenbed as spiked, racemose, or pamcled, iiccording ti 
circumstances. In Saxijra^a umbrosa (London-pnde) and 11 
the horse-chestnut wc meet with a raceme of siorpioid cjmes 
m sea-pmk, a ca])itulum of contracted scorpioid cymes (oftci 
called a glomerulus) ; in laurustmus, a compound umbel u 
dichasial cymes ; a scorpioid cyme of capitula in Vcrnunn 
searpioides. The so-called calkins of the birch arc, in realiU 
spikes of contracted dichasial cymes. In the bell-flower {Cam 
panula) there is a racemose uniparous cyme. In the privei 
{Ligusirum vulgar e) there are numerous racemes of dichasii 
arranged in a racemose manner along an axis ; the whole inflores 
ceiice thus has am appearance not unlike a bunch of grapes 
and has been called a thyrsus, 

Tmhiiar View of TKfi orf-scences 

A. Iiidcfinittj C‘cntri]H*tal Inflorescence 

I. Flowers solit<iry, axillary. 1 inca^ Vernmea hedcrifolia. 

11 Flowers m groups, pedicellate 

j FIongcit( d furiii ( hr), lt\(u lutJi, T dhiimitm^Currant 
(Coiymb), OrnUhociahmi 

2. Contracted or shoitened form (Umbel), Coivshp 

A ^ttautia 

in. Flowers in groups, sessile 

1. Elongated lorni (Spikt), Plautago. 

(Spikelct), Grasses 

(Amentum, Catkin), Hazel. 

(Spadix) AiuWf some Palms 
(Strol)ilus), Hop 

2, Contracted or shoi t oned form (Capitulum), Daisy ^ Dande 

lion^ Scabious 

IV* Compound Indefinite Inflorescence. 
a Compound Spike, Pvc fit ass 
h. Compound Spadix, Palms 
c Compound Raceme, Astilhe. 

I d Compound XJmbcl, Hemlock and mOvSt Umbelhferae^ 

I e Raceme of Capitula, Petasites. 

f Raceme of Umbels, Ivy 

B. Definite Centrifugal Inflorescence. 

I. Flowers solitary, terminal Gentianella, Tulip. 

II. Flowers in Cymes. 

I, Uniparous Cyme. 

a. Helicoid Cyme (axes forming a spiral). 

Elongated form, Alstroentetia 

Contracted form, W^tsema corymbosa* 
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Fig 22* 


Fir, 25 


I, Scornioid CymO (axes unilateral, two rows) 

Elon;;att‘d form, Forget -me- nol, SymphyUim, 
Henbane. 

Contracted form, Frt^tnm, Ahhcmilla arvenHs 

2 , Bipatoi^s Cyme (LtiChotomoiis), mclrrdiiig 3-3-chot(Miioiis 

Cymes (Dichasmm, Cyihose Umbel, Antheldi)* 

(i Elon??Ate(l tonn, Cerastinmy Stetlaria. 
h. Contracted loim (Vcrticillabtcr), Dead-nettle ^ Pelar- 
gonium 

3. Compound Definite Inflorescence. Streptocar pm poly- 

unthit^, many Cali fiolanab. 

C. ^'lixed Infloicscence 

Ract'nie ot bcorpioul Cymes, Hoi 'ic -chestnut 
Scorpioid C\me of ('apitula, Verrunna scorpiotcles 
Compound l^mlxd of Dichotomous C^mes, Lamitstirtus 
Cujutulum of conti acted ScOrjnoid Cymes (Glome niliis), 
Sea- pink. 

The flower consuls ts o-f the floral axis bearing the sporophylls 
(stainens and ( arpels), usually with certain protective envelopes. 

The axis is usually very much 
contracted, no inter- 

ftwer. 

oped, and the portion 
bearing the floral leaves, termed 
the thalamus or torus ^ frequently 
expands mto a coni<’Al, flattened 
or hollowed expansion ; at other 
times, though rarely, the inter- 
luxles are developed and it is 
elongated Upon this torus the 
piwts of the flow'er are arranged 
in a crowded manner, tiSualU' 
forming a series of vcrticite, the 
parts of which alternate ; hut 
they ate sometimes arranged 
spirtilly espet'ially if the floral 
axis be elongated. In a typical 
flower, as m fig. 22, we recognize 
four distinct whorls of leaves 
an outer whoid, the calyx of 
sepals wdtbin it, another whorl, 
the parts alternating with those 
of the outer whorl, the amdla of 
petals , next a whorl of parts 
alternating with the fiart^ of 
the corolla, the andrrmium of 
stamens) and in tlie centre the 
gvnoecium of rcPrpels, Fig 23 is 
a diagrammatic ix^yxesentation 
of the arrangement of the parts 
of such a flower ; it is known as 
a fliTtal diagram. The flower is 
supposed to be cut transversely, 
and the parts of each wliorl 
are disUnguished by a difforcnt 
symbol. Of these whorls the 
two intfernul, forming t 4 ie sjxiro- 
phylls, constitute the essential 
oigans of reproduction ; the two 
outer whorls are the protective 
coverings or floral envelopes. The 
sepals are generally of a greenish 
colour ; their function is mainly 

S rotectiVe, shiehling the more 
elicate intetnal m^ans before 
the flower opens. The petals are 
usually showy, and nomiiilly 
alternate With the sepals. Sorhe- 
times, as usually in monocoty- 
ledons, the calyx and corolla are 
shnilar ; in snVh cases the term 
perianihy ot fenglnif, is applied. 
Thus, in the tulip, ctocus, lily, 
hyacinth, we speak of the parts of the perianth, in place of 
caly^ and corolla, although in those plants there is an outer 



Fig 24 FtG 20. 

Fig. 22. Flower of Sedinn 
fubens. 5, Sfi).ds, />, petalh, a, 
bt.imens; r, carpels 

Flo 23 — Diagram of a com- 
pletely symmetiical flower, con- 
sdstiiiK of four whorls, each of 
five pa Its. s, bcpals , />, jx.tals , 
a, stamens; (, 

Fro. 24 MonochlamydcoOR 
(apctnloiis) llow'ci of Gouse- 
foot {Cheuopadttwt)y consisting 
of a wangle jH'nanth (cal> x) of five 
parts, enclosing live sldniens, 
which <ire opposite the divisions 
of the jierianth, owing to the 
Absence of the pc tals 

Fig 25* Stamen, consisting 
of a filament (stalk) / and an 
anther containmg the|)Olkm />, 
which IS disch.iiged thiough slits 
iu tire two lobes of the cuithci 

Fig 26 — The pistil of Tobacco 
(Nitotuina Tahacum)^ consisting 
of the ovary o, Oontainmg 
ovules, the style s, and the 
caprtate stigma g The instil is 
placed on the receptacle r, at the 
extitfmiiy Of the peduncle, 


I whorl (calyx), of three parts, and an inner (corolla), of a 
'Similar waimber, alternating with them. When the parts of 
the (alyx are in appoarance hkc petals they are said to be 
peialoidj Hb in Liliaccac. In some cases the petals have the 
appearance of sepal 3, then they are sepaloid, as in Juncaceac. 
In plants, as Nymphaca alba, where a spiral "artangenKmt of the 
floral leaves ocrur, it is not easy to say where the calyx ends 
and the corolla begins, as these two whorls jiass insensibly into 
each other. When both calyx and corolla arc present, the plants 
are dtchUnnydeous ; when one only is present, the flower is 
termed fHonochlamydeous or apctalous, having ik) petals (fig. 24). 
Sometimes both are absent, when the flower is aehlamydeous, 
or naked, as in wallow. The outermost senes of the csscnliai 
organs, collcctivTly termed the androetiumy is compo.sed of the 
microsporophylls known as the staminal leaves or stamens. In 
their most dilTerentiated form each consists of a stalk, the 
filament (fig. 25, /), supporting at its summit the anther 
(fl), consisting of the pollen-sacs which contain the pow'der/ 
pollen (/)), the microspores, which is ultimately discharged 
therefrom. The gynaecttim or (nsUl is the central portion 
'of the flower, tertn mating the flofal axis. It consists of one 
or more carpels (megasponiphylls), either separate (fig. 22, c) 
or combined (fig. 24). The parts distinguished in the pistil 
arc the ojfaty (fig. 26, e), which is the lower portion ent losing 
the oimles destined to become seeds, and the ^hgina (g), a portion 
of loose cellular tissue, the receptive surface on uhich the pollen 
IS deposited, wbrch is either sessile on the iq:tex of the 0 \'ary, 
ns in the poppy, or is separated from it by a prolonged portion 
called the sMe (5) The androerium and g\'noecium are not 
jiresent in all flowers. When both ?ire present the flower is 
henna phrodiie , and in descriptive bolan) such a flow’er is 
indicated by the symbol 5 . When only one of those organs 
is present the flower is unisexual or diclinous, and is cither male 
{stamumie), ^ , or female { pistillate), 9 . A flow'er then normally 
consists of the four senes of leaves — calyx, corolla, androccium 
and gynoccium — and when these are all present the flower is 
com plete. These are usually densely crowded 
upon the thalamus, but in some instances, 
after apical growth has ceased in the axis, 
an clongTiiion of portions of the receptacle 
b\ interCidiiry growth occurs, by which 
changes m the position of the parts miay be 
brought about. Thus m Lychnis an elongit- 
tion of the axis betwixt the calyx and the 
corolla takes place, and In this w ay they are 
separated by an interval. Again, m the 
passion-flower (Pass i flora) the stamens arc 
separated from the corolla by an elongated 
portion of the axis, which has cxinsequcntly 
titen termed the androphvre ; and m Passi- 
flora also, fraxinclla (fig. 27), Cappari- 
daceae, and some other {)lant.s, the ovary is 
ftiisod Upon a distinct stalk termed the ievoiar carpels 
gynaphort ] it Ts thus separated from the winch are elevate<i 
stamens, and is said to l:>c stipiiate. Usually ^ or gyno- 
thcsucccssix'c whorls of the flower, disposed R^'^^hc^rcceptacle. 
from below upwards or from without in- 
wards upon the flonil axis, are of the same number of parts, or 
are a multiple of the same number of parts, those of one whorl 
alternating with those of the whorls next it. 

In the more primitive types of flow’ers the torus is more or 
k\ss convex, and the series of organs follow in regular succession, 
culminating in the carpels, in the formation of which the growth 
of the axis is closed (fig. 28). This arrangement is known as 
hy^xigynous, the other senes (calyx, corolla and stamens) being 
l)cneath (hypo-) the gynoccium. In other cases, the apex of the 
growing point ceases to develop, and the piiirts below foirm a cup 
around tt, from the nm of which the outer metnlxirs of the flower 
are developed around (peh-) the Carpels, which are formed from 
the apex of the growing-point at the bottom of the cupw This 
arrangement is known as perigynous (fig. ig). In many Cases 
this is carried farther and a cavitv is formed which is roofed over 



and jasfil of Krax- 
iiull.i (Dutamnus 
J ritxinclla) The 
ronsisfs of 
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by the carpels, so that the outer members of the flower spring 
from the edge of the receptacle which is immediately above the 
ovary (epigynous), hence the term epigyny (fig. 30). 



Fig. 28. Fig. 29. Fig. 30. 

Figs. 28, 29 and 30. — Diagrams illustrating hypogyny, perigyny 
and opigyiiy of the flower, a, Stamens; f, carpels; />, petals; 
5, sepals. 


When a flower consists of parts arranged in whorls it is said 
to be cyclic, and if all the whorls have an e(jual number of parts 
and are alternate it is eucychc (figs. 22, 23). In 
contrast to the cyclic flowers arc those, as in Magnoli- 
fiower, aceae, where the parts are in sf)irals (aiyclii). Flowers 
which are cyclic at one portion and spiral at another, 
as in many Ranunculaceae, are termed hemtcyclu. In spiral 
flowers the distinction into series is by no means easy, and usually 
there is a gradual passage from sepaloid through petaloid to 
staminal parts, as in the water-lily family, Nymphaeaceae (figs. 
31 > 32), although in some plants there is no such distinction, the 



Fig ^2 Fig 31. 

I'ro.ii Strashurucr’s 7< xt-Book of Botany, Ijv pcnnjssion of null vu Co Ltd 

I'KrS 31 and 32 — White Water Lily. Fi^. 31, flower; fig. 32. 
successive stages, a-f, m the transition from petals to stamens 
(After Wossidlo ) 


parts being all petaloid, as in Trollius, Normally, the parts of 
successive whorls alternate ; but in some cases we find the parts 
of one whorl opposite or superposed to those of the next whorl. 
In some cases, as in the vmc-family Ampelidaccae, this seems 
to be the ordinary mode of development, but the superposition 
of the sUimens on the sepals in many plants, as in the pink family, 
Caryophyllaceae, is due to the suppression or abortion of the 
whorl of petals, and this idea is borne out by the development, 
in some plants of the order, of the suppressed whorl. As a rule, 
whenever we find the parts of one whorl superposed on those of 
another we may suspect some abnormality. 

A flower is said to be symmetrical when each of its whorls 
consists of an equal number of parts, or when the parts of any 
one whorl are multiples of that preceding it. Thus, a sym- 
metrical flower may have five sepals, five petals, five stamens and 
five carpels, or the number of any of these parts may be ten, 
twenty or some multiple of five. Fig. 23 is a diagram of a 
symmetrical flower, with five parts in each whorl, alternating 
with each other. Fig. 33 is a diagram of a symmetrical flower 
of stone-crop, with five sepals, five alternating petals, ten 


stamens and five carpels. Here the number of parts in tne 
staminal whorl is double that in the others, and in such a case 
the additional five parts form a second row alternating with 
the others. In the staminal whorl especially it is common to 
find additional rows. Fig. 34 shows a symmetrical flower, with 
five parts in the three outer rows, and ten divisions in the inner. 
In this case it is the gynoecium which has an additional number 
of parts. Fig. 35 shows a flower of heath, with four divisions 
of the calyx and corolla, eight stamens in two rows, and four 
divisions of the pistil. In fig. 

36 there are three parts in 
each whorl ,* and in fig. 37 
there are three divisions of 
the calyx, corolla and pistil, 
and SIX stamens in two rows. 

In all these cases the flower 
is symmetrical. In Mono- 
cotyledons it is usual for the 
staminal whorl to be double, 
it rarely having more than 
two rows, whilst amongst 
dicotyledons there are often 
very numerous rows of 
stamens. The floral envelopes 
arc rarely multiplied. Flowers 
in which the number of parts 
in each whorl is the same, are 
isornerous (of equal number) ; 
when the number in some of 
the whorls is different, the 
flower IS antiomerous (of un- 
equal number). The pistil- 
late whorl is very liable to 
changes. It frequently 
happens that when it is fully 
formed, the number of its 
parts IS not in conformity 
with that of the other whorls. 

In such circumstances, how- 
ever, a flower has been called 
symmetrical, provided the 
parts of the other whorls are 
normal, — the permanent state 
of the pistil not being taken 
into account in determining 
symmetry. Thus fig. 38 shows 
a penlamerous symmetrical 
flower, with dimerous pistil. 

Symmetry, then, m botanical 
language, has reference to a 
certain definite numerical 
relation of parts. A flower 
in which the parts are 
arranged in twos is called 
dimerous) when the parts of 
the whorls are three, four or 
five, the flower is tnmerous, 
tetramerous or penlamerous, 
respectively. The symmetry 
which IS most commonly met with is trimerous and pentamcrous 
— the former occurring generally among monocotyledons, the 
latter among dicotyledons. Dimerous and tetramerous sym- 
metry occur also among dicotyledons. 

The various parts of the flower have a certain definite relation 
to the axis. Thus, in axillary tetramerous flowers (fig. 35), one 
sepal is next the axis, and is called superior or posterior ; another 
is next the bract, and is inferior or anterior, and the other twx> 
are lateral ; and certain terms are used to indicate that position. 
A plane passing through the anterior and posterior sepal and 
through the floral axis is termed the median plane of the flower ; 
a plane cutting it at right angles, and passing through the lateral 
sepals, is the lateral plane ; whilst the planes which bisect the 




Fig. 37. 


Fig. 38. 


Fig. 33. — Diagrammatic section 
of a synimctiical jientamerous 
flower ol Stone-crop {Seclum), con- 
sisting ot tiv(‘ sep.ils (5), live Tietcils 
(/>) alternating with tlie sepcifs, ten 
stamens {a) m two lows, and flvt* 
carpels {i ) containing o\ ules. Tlic 
daik lines {U) on the outside of the 
carpels aie glands. 

Fk.. 3j -Diagram of the flower 
of Flax {Ltnum)^ consisting of fiv’c 
se])alb (a), live pi'tals (p), live 
stamens {«), .ind live carpels (f), 
each of which is paitially divided 
into two The dots repiosent a 
whorl of stamens which lias dis- 
appeared. It IS pcntamcious, com- 
plete, symmetrical and regular 
Fig. 35 — Diagiam of the flow’er 
of Heath (hnca), a regular tetra- 
merous flower 

Fig. 36 — Diagram of the trimer- 
ous symmetrical flow'er of Ins. 

Fig. 37. — Diagram of the sym- 
metrical tnmerous flower of Frilil- 
lary (Frttillana), 

Fig. 38 — l^iagram of the flower 
of Saxifrage {Saxifragn tndactvhtes). 
The calyx .ind corolla consist of 
five parts, the stamens are ten in 
two rows, while the pistil has only 
two parts developed. 
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angles formed by the lateral and median planes are the diagonal 
planes, and in these flowers the petals which alternate with the 
sepals are cut by the diagonal planes. 

In a pentamerous flower one sepal may be superior, as in the 
calyx of Rosaceae and Labiatae ; or it may be inferior, as in 
the calyx of Leguminosae (fig. 39) — the reverse, by the law of 
alternation, being the case with the petals. Thus, in the blossom 
of the pea (figs, 39, 40), the odd petal (vexillum) st is superior, 



Fig. 30. — Diagram of flower 
of Swect-pe.i [Lathvrus)^ showing 
five sepals (s), two snpenoi, one 
inferior, and two lateral ; five 
petals {p)y one superior, two in- 
ferior, and two lateral ; ten 
stamens m two rows [a) ; and 
one carpel (r). 



Fig. 40, — Flower of Pea 
(Pisum saitvutn), showing a papi- 
lionaceous corolla, with one 
petal superior (f^) called the 
standarfl {vexillum), two inferior 
(car) called the keel (caiina), 
<ind two lateral (a) called wings 
(alac) The calyx is marked c. 


while the odd sepal is inferior. I^l the order Scrophulariaceae 
one of the two carpels is posterior and the other anterior, whilst 
in Convolvulaceac the carpels are arranged laterally. Sometimes 
the twisting of a part makes a change in the position of other 
parts, as in Orchids, where the twisting of the ovary changes 
the position of the labcllum. 

When the different members of each whorl are like in size and 
shape, the flower is said to be regular ; while differences in the 
size and shape of the parts of a whorl make the flower irregular , 
as in the pajnlionaceoiis flower, represented in fig. 39. When a 
flower can he divided liy a single plane into two exactly similar 
parts, then it is said to be zygomorphic. Such flowers as Papilio- 
naceae, Labiatae, are examples. In contrast with this arc 
poly symmetrical or actinomorphic flowers, which have a radial 
symmetry and can be divided by several planes into se\eral 
exactly similar portions ; such are all regular, symmetrical 
flowers. When the parts of any wliorl are not equal to or some 
multiple of the others, then the flower is asymmetrical. This 
want of symmetry may be brought about in various ways. 
Alteration in the .symmetrical arrangement as well as in the 
completeness and regularity of flowers has been traced to sup- 
pression or the iion-developmenl of parts, degeneration or imperfect 
formation, cohesion or union of parts of the same whorl, adhesion 
or union of the parts of different whorls, multi plication of parts, 
and deduplication (sometimes called chonsts) or splitting of parts. 

By suppression or non-appearance of a part at the place where 
it ought to appear if the .structure was normal, the symmetry 
or completeness of the flower is disturbed. This suppression 
when confined to the parts of certain verticils makes the flower 
asymmetrical. Thus, in many Caryophyllaceae, as Polycarpon 
and Ilolosteum, while the calyx and corolla are pentamerous, 
there are only three or four stamens and three carpels ; in 
Impatiens Noli-mc-tangere the calyx is composed of three parts, 
while the other verticils have five ; in labiate flowers there are 
five p^rts of the calyx and corolla, and only four stamens ; and 
in Trfpaeoluin peniaphyllunt there are five sepals, two petals, 
eight stamens and three carpels. In all these cases the want of 
symmetry is traced to the suppression of certain parts. In the 
last-mentioned plant the normal number is five, hence it is said 
that there are three peUds suppressed, as shown by the position 
of the two remaining ones ; there are two rows of stamens, 
in each of which one is wanting; and there are two carpels 
suppressed. In many instances the parts which are afterwards 
suppressed can be seen in the early stages of growth, and occasion- 
ally some vestiges of them remain in the fully developed flower. 
By the suppression of the verticil of the stamens, or of the 
carpels, flowers become unisexual or diclinous, and by the 
suppression of one pr both of the floral envelopes, monochlamy- 
deous and achlamydeous flowers are produced. The suppression 
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of parts of the flower may be earned so far that at last a flower 
consists of only one part of one whorl. In the Eiiphorbiaceae we 
have an excellent example of the gradual suppression of parts, 
where from an apetalous, trimerous, staminal flower we pass to 
one where one of the stamens is suppressed, and then to forms 
where two of them are wanting. We next have flowers in which 
the calyx is suppressed, and its place occupied by one, two or 
three bracts (so that the flower is, properly speaking, achlamy- 
deous), and only one or two stamens are produced. And finally, 
we find flowers consisting of a single stamen with a bract. There 
is thus traced a degradation, as it is called, from a flower with 
three stamens and three divisions of the calyx, to one with a 
single bract and a single stamen. 

Degeneration, or the transformation of parts, often gives rise 
either to an apparent want of symmetry or to irregularity in 
form. In unisexual flowers it is not uncommon to find vestiges 
of the undeveloped stamens in the form of filiform bodies or 
scales. In double flowers transformations of the stamens and 
pistils take place, so that they appear as petals. In Canna, 
what are called petals are in reality metamorphosed stamens. 
In the capitula of Compositae sometimes find the florets 
converted into green leav cs. The limb of the calyx may appear 
as a rim, as in some Umbelliferae ; or as pappus, in Compositae 
and Valeriana, In Scrophulana the fifth stamen appears as a 
.scale-like body ; in other Scrophulariaceae, as in Pentsternon, 
it assumes the form of a filament, with hairs at its apex in place 
of an anther. 

Cohesion, or the union of parts of the same whorl, and adhesion, 
or the growing together of parts of different w'horls, are causes 
of change both as regards form and symmctr>\ Thus in Cucurbtta 
the stamens are originally five m numl^er, but subsequently 
some cohere, so that three stamens only are seen in the mature 
flower. Adhesion is well seen in the gynoslemtum of orchids, 
where the .stamens and stigmas adhere. In Capparidaceae 
the calyx and petals occupy their usual position, but the axis 
is prolonged in the fonii of a gynophore, to which the stamens 
are united. 

Multiplication , or an increase of the number of parts, gives 
rise to changes. We have already alluded to the inter{>osition 
of new n’w?mbers m a whorl. This takes place chiefly m the 
staminal whorl, but usually the additional parts produced form 
a symmetrical whorl with the others. In some instances, 
how’ever, this is not the case. Thus m the horse-chestnut there 
is an interposition of two stamens, and thus seven stamens are 
formed in the flower, which is asymmetrical. 

Parts of the flower are often increased by a process of deduplica- 
tion, or chortsts, t,e, the splitting of a part so that tw’o or mon* 
parts are formed out of what was originally one. Thus in Cruci- 
ferous plants the staminal whorl consists of four long stamens 
and two short ones (tetradvnamous). The symmetry in the flow er 
is evidently dimerous, and the abnonnahty m the androccium, 
w'herc the four long .stamens arc opposite the posterior sepals, 
takes place by a splitting, at a verv early stage of development, 
of a single outgrowth into two. Many cases of what was con- 
sidered chorisis arc in reality due to the development of stipules 
from the staminal leaf. Thus in Dicentra and Corydalis there 
are six stamens in two bundles ; the central one of each bundle 
alone is perfect, the lateral ones have each only half an anther, 
and are really stipules formed from the staminal leaf. Branching 
of stamens also produces apparent want of symmetry ; thus, 
in the so-called polyadelphous stamens of Hypericaceae there 
are really only five stamens which gi\’c off numerous branches, 
but the basal portDn remaining short, the branches have the 
appearance of separate stamens, and the flower thus seems 
asymmetrical. 

Cultivaticn has a great effect in causing changes in the various 
parts of plants. Many alterations in form, size, number and 
adhesion of parts are due to the art of the horticulturist. The 
changes in the colour and forms of fiow^ers thus produced are 
endless. In the dahlia the florets are rendered quilled, and are 
made to assume many glowing colours. In pelargonium the 
flowers have been rendered larger and more showy ; and such is 
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also the case with the I^anunculuSj the auricula and the carna- 
tion, Some flowers, with spurred petals in their usual state, 
as coltimbine, are changed so that the spurs disappear ; and 
others, as Linana, in t^ich one petal only is usually spurred, 
are altered so as to have all the petals spurred, and to present 
what are called pelortan varieties. 

As a convenient method of expressing the arrangement of the 
parts of the flower, floral jormular have been devised. Several 
modes of expression are employed. The following is a very 
simple mode which has been proposed : — The several whorls 
are represented by the letters S (sepals), P (petals), St (stamens), 
C (carpels), and a figure marked after each indicates the number 
of parts in that whorl. Thus the formula means that 



Fig. 41. Fig 42. Fig. 43. 

Fig. 41 — Tetraraeroiks monocIilamydeou.s male flowvr of the 
Nettlo {Uftua) 

Fig 42 — Diapfraiti to illustrate valvular or valvatc aostivatton» m 
whicii the parts arc placed in. a circle, without overlapping or folding 

Fig 43 — Diigiam to illustrate mduplicalix e or mduplicatc 
aestivation, in which the paits of the ^ertlCll aie slightly turned 
inwards at the edges. 

the flower is perfeot, and has pentamerous symmetry, the whorls 
being isomerous. Such a flower as tViat of Sedum (ftg. 33) would 
be represented by the formula where indicates 

that the fftaminal whorl consists of two rows -of five parts each. 
A flower such as the male flower of the nettle (fig, 41) would be 
expressed When no other mark is appended the 

whorU arc supposed to be alternate ; but if it is desired to mark 
the position of the whorls special S) mbols are employed, 'i'hus, 
to express the superposition of one whorl upon another, a line is 
drawn between them, e.g. the symbol [ St^Q is the formula 
of the flower of Pnmulaceae. 

Tlie manner m which the parts are arranged m the flower-bud 
with respect to each other bclorc opening is the aestwatuw or 
praefloraHon, The latter terms are applied to the flower-bud 
in the same way as vernation is to the Icaf-lmd, and distinctive 
names have been given to the different arrangements exhibited, 
both by the leaves individually and m their relatKms to each 
other. As regards each leaf of the flower, it is cither spread out, 
as the sepals m the bud of the lime-tree, or folded upon itself 
(conduplicate), as m the petals of some speaes of Lystmachta, 
or slightly folded inwards or outwards at the edges, as in the 


Fro. 44. Fig. 45. Fio. 46. 

Fig. 44. — Diagram to illustrate reduplicative or redupheate 
aestivation, m wduch the parts of the whorl are slightly turned out- 
wards at the edge^. 

Fig. 45 — Diagram to illustrate cjontorted or twisted aestivation, in 
which the parts of the whorl are overlapped by eacli other in turn, 
and are twisted on their axis. 

Fig, 46 — Diagram to illustrate the qumcuncial aestivation, in 
which the parts of the flower are arranged in a spiral cycle, so that 
I and 2 are wliolly external, 4 and 5 arc intornaJl, ami 3 is partly 
external and partly overlapped by i . 

( 

calyx of some species of clematis and of some herbaceous plants, 
or rolled up at the edges (involute or revolute), or folded trans- 
versely, ^ becoming crumpled or corrugated, as in the poppy. 
When the parts of a whorl are placed in an exact circle, and are 


applied to each other by their edges only, without overlapping 
or being folded, thus resembling the valves of a seed-vessel, 
the aestivation is valvatc (fig. 42). The edges of each of the parts 
may be turned either inwards or outwards ; in the former case 
the aestivation is indupbettie (fig. 43), in the latter case reduplicate 
(fig. 44). When the parts of a i>mgle whorl are placed in a circle, 
each of them exhibiting a torsion of its axis, so that by one of its 
sides it 'overlaps its ner^bour., Whilst its ^dcis orvetiapped in like 
manner by that standing next to it, the aestivation is twisted 
or contorted (fig. 45). This arrangement is characteristic of the 
flower-buds of Malvaceae and Apocynaceac, and it i.s also seen 
m Corivolvulaceae and ( aiy^ophyllaceae. When the flower 
expands, the traces of twisting often disappear, but sometimes, 
as m Apocynaceac, they remain. Those forms of aestivation 
are such aS occur m cyclic flowers, and they are included under 
circular aestivation. But m spiral flowers we have a different 
arrangement ; thus the leaves of the calyx of Camellia japonica 
cover each other partially like tiles on a house. Thi.s aestivation 
is imbricate. At other titncs, as m the petals of Camellia, the 
parts envelop each other completely, .so as to become convolute. 
Ihis is also seen in a transverse section of the calyx of Magnolia 
grandifiora, where each of the three leaves embraces that within 
It. When the parts of a whorl arc five, as occurs in many 
dicotyledons, and the iml^rication is such that there are two 
parts external, two internal, and a fifth which partially covers 
one of the internal parts by 
its margin, and is in its 
turn partially covered by 
one of the external parts, 
the aestivation is quin-- 
cuitaal (fig. 46). This quin- 
cunx is common in the 
corolla of Rosacf^ae. In 
fig. 47 a secUon is given 
of the bxid of Antirrhinum 
majus, showing the imbfi- 
atle .spiral arrangement. 

In this case it will be seen 
that the part marked 5 has, 
by a slight change in posi- 
tion, Ixjcome ovcrlapperl by 
I. This variety of imbri- 
cate aestivation has been 
ternted cochlear. In flowers 
such as those of the pea 
(fig. 40), one of the parts, 
the vexillum, is often large 
and folded over the others, 
giving rise to vextllary 
aestivation (fig. 48), or the 
carma may perform a similar office, and then the aestivation is 
cartnal, as in the Judas-tree (Cercis Sihquastrum). The parts of 
the several verticils often differ in their mixle of aestivation. 
Thus, in Malvaceae the corolla is contorted and the calyx valvate, 
or reduplicate ; in St John’s-wort the calyx is imbricate, and 
the corolla contorted. In Convolvulaceae, while the corolla is 
twisted, and has its parts arranged in a circle, the calyx is imbri- 
cate, and exhibits a spiral arrangement. In Guazuma the calyx 
IS valvate, and the corolla induplicate. Ihe circular aes'tivation 
is generally associated with a regular calyx and corolla, while the 
spiral aestivations are connected with irregular as well as with 
regular forms. 

The sepals are sometimes free or separate from each other, 
at other times they are united to a greater or less extent ; in the 
former case, the calyx is pdystpedous, in the latter 
gamosepalcms or monosepahus. The divisions of the 
calyx present usually the characters of leaves, and in some cases 
of monstrosity they are converted into leaf-like organs, as not 
infrequently happens in primulas. They are usually entire, 
but occasionally they are cut in various ways, as in the rose ; 
they are rarely stallced. Sepals are generally of a more or less 
oval, elliptical or oblong form, with their apices either blunt or 






Fig 47. — Diagram to illustrate im- 
bricated atslivation, in wlntli the 
p.irts are arranged in a sjnial cycle, 
following tlic ordiT indicated by the 
figtire^s I, 2, 3, 4, 5 

Fig. 48 — Diagram ot a papilio- 
nactous Hower, showing vexillary 
aestivation 

I and 2, The alac or wmgs. 

3, A }mrt of the carm.i or keel. 

4, The vvxiUuin or standaid, which, 

m place of being internal, as 
marked by the dotted line, be- 
comes evtemal 

5, Tlie remaining part of the kt*el. 

The order of the cycle is indicated 

by the figures. 
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acute. In their direction they are erect or refiexed (with their 
apices downwards), spreading outwards {divergent or paiulaus), 
or arched inwards {conniventy They are usually of a greenish 
cok)ur (herbaceous) ; but sometimes they are coloured or 
petahnd, as in the fuchsia, tropaoolum, globe-flower and 
pomegranate. Whatever be its colour, the exterrmi envelope 
of the flower is considered as the calyx. The vascular bundles 
sometimes form a prominent nb, which indicates the middle of 
the sepal ; at other times they form several nbs. The venation 
is useful as pointing out the numlxir of leaves which coni^titute 1 
a gamosepalous calyx. In a polysepalous oalyx the number 
of the parts is indic'atcd by Greek numerals preflxe^l ; thus, 
a calyx which has three sepals is trisepalous ] one with five sepals 
is peniasepaious. The sepals occasionally are of different forms 
and sizes. In Aconite one of them is shaped like a helmet 
(galeate). In a gamosepalous calyx the sepals are united in 
various ways, sometimes very slightly, and their number is 
marked by the divisions at the apex. These divisions either 
are simple projections in the form of acute or obtuse teeth 
{fig. 49); or they extend down the calyx as fissures about halfway, 
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1 iv. Ciaiiiosepalous five-toothcd cab'x of Campion {J.Vih*tn) 

'Flu 50 Obsolete calyx (c) of Madder {RiUua) iuUioicat to the 
j)istil, ifi the form of a rim 

Fig 51 —Feathery jiappus attached to the fruit of rirouftdi^el 
vuli^arts), 

Tio. *52 -Caducous calyx (0 of Poppy. Thcic arc two m pals 
which fall olf helon* thr ])t*laF expand 

Fum J)3 — I'l'uit of Phv^ah^ A/Keken^i, consistiu«4 of the persistent 
calyx (?), surrounding tlic beiiy (/r), derived from the Ovary. ( \fter 
Duchaitie ) 

the atlyx being trifid (three-cleft), qninquefid (fivc-cleft), &c., 
according to their number ; or they reach to near the base m the 
form of partitions, the calyx being iripariite, quadripartite ^ 
qninqueparltle^ iScc. The union of the parts may be complete, 
and the cal\ x may l>e quite entire or truncate, as in some Correas, 
the venation being the chief indication of the different parts. 
The cohesion is sometimes irregular, some parts uniting to a 
greater extent than others ; thus a two-hpped or labiate calyx 
is formed. The up|>er lip is often composed of three parts, 
which are thus posterior or next the axis, while the lower has 
two, which arc anterior. The part fornfied by the union of the 
sepals is called the tube of the calyx ; the portion where the sepals 
are free is the limb. 

Occasfbnally, certain parts of the sepals undergo marked 
enlaigement. In the violet the calycine segments are prolonged 
downwards beyond their insertions, and in the Indian cress 
{TrapeteoUm) this prolongation is in the form of a spur (ealcat), 
formed by three sepals ; in Delphinium it is formed by one. 
In Pelargonium the spur from one of the sepals is adherent to 
the flower-stalk. In Pokntilla and allied genera an epicalyx is 
formed by the development of stipules from the sepals, which 
iorw an apparent outer calyx, the parts of which alternate with 


the true sepals. In Malvaceae an epkalyx is formed by the 
bracteoles. Degenerations take place ki the calyx^ so that it 
becomes dry, scaly and gkimaceous (like the glumes of grasses), 
as m the rushes {juncaceae); hairy, as in Compositae ; or a 
mere run, as in some Umbciliferae and Acanthaceae, and in 
Madder (Rubia Unctorum, fig. 50), when it is called obsolete or 
rnargtnate^ In CompObitac, Dipsacaceae and Valerianaceae 
the calyx is attached to the pistil, and its limb is developed m 
the form of hairs called pappus (fig. 51) This pappus is either 
simple (pilose) or feathery (plumose). In Valeriana the superior 
calyx IS at first an obsolete rim, but as the fruit ripens it is shown 
to consist of hairs rolled inwards, which expand so as to waft 
the fruit. The calyx sometimes falls off before the flower 
expands, as in poppies, and is caducous (fig. 52) ; or along with 
the corolla, as m Ranunculus, and is deciduous ; or it remains 
after flowering (persistent) as ki T.abiatac, Scrophulanaceae, 
and Boraginaceae ; or its base only is persistent, as in Datura 
Stramonium. In Kschscholizia and Kucalvptus the sepals remain 
united at the upper part, and become disarticulated at the base 
or middle, so as to come off in the form of a lid or funnel. Such 
a calyx is operculate or calyptraie. The existence or non-existence 
of an articulation determines the deciduous or persistent nature 
of the calyx. 

'Fhe receptacle bearing the calyx is sometimes united to the 
pistil, and enlarges so as to form a part of the fruit, as in the 
apple, pear, In these fruits the withered calyx is seen at 
the apex. Sometimes a persistent cahx increases much after 
flowering, and encloses the fruit without being incorporated 
with it, becoming accrescent, as in various species of PhysaUs 
{ftp;. 53)] at other times it remains in a withered or niarccscent 
form, a> m Erica ; sometimes U becomes tnflaied or vesicular, 
as in sea campion (Silene manttma). 

The corolla is the more or less coloured attractive inner floral 
envelope ; generally the most consjwcuous whorl. It is jiresent 
m the greater number of Dicotyledons. Petals differ 
more from ortlinar)^ leaves than sepals do, and are 
much more nearly allied to the stantmal whorl. In some cases, 
however, they are transformed into leaves, like the calyx, and 
occasionally leaf -buds arc developed in tlieir axil. They are 
seldom gceen, although occasionally that colour is met with, as 
m some species of Cobaea, Hoya viridi flora, Go^wiobus mrtdtflorus 
and Peniatropis spiralis. As a nile they are highly coloured, 
the colouring matter being contained in the cell-sap, as in blue 
or red flowers, or m plasvtids (chromoplasts), as generally in yellow 
flowers, or m both forms, as in many orange-coloured or reddish 
flowers. The attractiveness of the petal is often due wholly or 
m part to surface nmrkings ; thus the cuticle of the |>etal of a 
pelargonmm, when viewed with a 4 or f-in. object-glass, shows 
lieautiful hexagons, the bimndanes of winch are ornamented with 
several inflected loops m the sides of the celb. 

Petals are generally glalurous or smooth ; but, in some 
instances, hairs are produced on their surface. Petaline hairs, 
though sparse and scattered, present occasionally the same 
arrangement as those which occur on the Icav’cs ; thus, m 
Bombaceae they are stellate. Coloured hairs are seen on the 
pi^tals of Menxafiihes, and on the segments of the perianth of 
They serve v^anous purposes in the economy of the flower, 
often closing the way to the honey-secreting part of the flower 
to small insects, whose visits would be useless for purposes of 
pollination. Although petals arc usually ver)^ thin and delicate 
m their texture, they occasionally Ix^comc thick and fleshy, 
as in StapeUa and Rc^sta ; or dr>*, as m heaths ; or hard and 
stiff, as m Xylopia^ A petal often consists of two portions — the 
lower narrow, resembling the petiole of a leaf, and called the 
utigms or claw ; the upper broader, like the blade of a leaf, and 
called the lamtna or Itrnb. These parts are seen in the petals 
of the walifiower (fig. 54). The claw is often wanting, as in the 
crowfoot (fig. 55) and the poppy, and the petals are then sessile. 
According to the development of veins and the growth of cellular 
tissue, petals present varieties similar to those of leaves. Thus 
the margin is either entire or divided into lobes or teeth. These 
teeth sometimes form a regular fringe round the margin; and the 
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petal becomes fimbriated, as in the pink ; or launiated, as in 
Lychnis Flos-cuculi ; or crested, as in Polygala, Sometimes the 
petal becomes pinna tifid, as in Schtzopetalum, The median vein 
is occasionally prolonged beyond the summit of the petals in 
the form of a long process, as in Strophanihus htsptdus, where 
it extends for 7 in. ; or the prolonged extremity is folded down- 
wards or indexed, as in Umbelliferae, so that the apex approaches 
the base. The limb of the petal may be flat or concave, or 
hollowed like a boat. In Hellebore the petals become folded 



Fig. 56, Fig. 57. Fig. 58. 


Fig. 54. — Unguiculato or clawed petal of Wallflower {Cheiranthus 
Chetrt). c, The claw or imguis ; /, the blade or lamina 

Fig. 55. — Petal of Crowfoot {Ranunculus), without a claw, and 
thus rcscinblmg a sessile leaf. At the base of the petal a nectariferous 
scale IS seen. 

Fig. 56 — Tubular petal of Hellebore {HeUchnyn%), 

Fig. 57. — Pansy {Viola tricolor). Longitudinal section of flower, 
Vy bracteole on the jiedunclc , /, sepals , Is, apjiendage of sepal , t, 

I ictals , csy spur of the lower petals ; /s, glanchilar appendage of the 
ower stamens , a, anthers (After Sachs ) 

(From Students' Text-Bock of Botany, by pcmisv.ion of Swnn Ronnenscheln 

& Co ) 

Fig 58 — Part of the flower of Aconite {Acontium Napellus), show- 
ing two' irregular horn-like petals {p) suppoitcd on gioovcd stalks {o). 
These serve as nectaries, s, the wdiorl of stamens inserted on the 
thalamus and surrounding tlic pistil. 

in a tubular form, resembling a horn (fig. 56) ; m aconite (fig. 58) 
some of the petals resemble a hollow-curved horn, supported 
on a grooved stalk ; while in columbine, violet (fig. 57), 
snapdragon and Centranthus, one or all of them are prolonged 
in the form of a spur, and are calcar ate. In Valeriana, Antir- 
rhinum and Corydalis, the spur is very short, and the corolla 
or petal is said to be gibbous, or saccate, at the base. These spurs, 
tubes and sacs serve as receptacles for the secretion or containing 
of nectar. 

A corolla is dtpetalous, tnpetalous, ietrapeialous or pentapetalous 
according as it has two, three, four or five separate petals. The 
general name of polypetalous is given to corollas having separate 
petals, while inonopetalous, gamopetalous or sympetalous is applied 
to those in which the petals are united. This union generally 
takes place at the base, and extends more or less towards the 
apex ; in Phyteuma the petals are united at their apices also. 
In some polypetalous corollas, as that of the vine, the petals are 
separate at the base and adhere by the apices. When the petals 
are equal as regards their development and size, the corolla is 
regular ; when unequal, it is irregular. When a corolla is gamo- 
petalous it usually happens that the lower portion forms a 
tube, while the upper parts are either free or partially united, 
so as to form a common limb, the point of union of the two 
portions being the throat, which often exhibits a distinct constric- 
tion or dilatation. The number of parts forming such a corolla 
can be determined by the divisions, whether existing as teeth, 
crenations, fi.ssures or partitions, or if, as rarely happens, the 
corolla is entire, by the venation. The union may be equal 
amcMp^ the parts, or some may unite more than others. 



Fig. 


Rosaceous 


composed of five petals 
without claws. 


Amongst regular polypetalous corollas may be noticed the 
rosaceous corolla (fig. 59), in which there are five spreading 
petals, having no claws, and arranged as in the rose, strawberry 
and PoteniiUa ; the caryophyllaceous corolla, in which there are 
five petals with long, narrow, tapering claws, as m many of the 
pink tribe ; the cruciform, having four 
petals, often unguiculate, placed opposite 
in the form of a cross, as seen in wall- 
flower, and in other plants called cruci- 
ferous, Of irregular polypetalous corollas 
the most marked is the papilionaceous; 

(fig. 40), in which there are five petals : 

— one superior (posterior), st, placed 
next to the axis, usually larger than the corolla (V) of the Straw- 
rest, called the vextllum or standard ; herry (hragana vesca), 
two lateral, a, the alae or wings ; two 
inferior (anterior), partially or com- 
pletely covered by the alae, and often united slightly by their 
lower margins, so as to form a single keel-like piece, car, called 
cartna, or keel, which embraces the essential organs. This form 
of corolla is characteristic of British leguminous plants. 

Regular gamopetalous corollas are sometimes campanulaie or 
hell-shaped, as in {Campanula) (fig. 60) ; tnfundihuliform or 
funnel-shaped, when the tube is like an inverted rone, and the 
limb becomes more expanded at the apex, as in tobacco ; hypo- 
cratenform or salver-shaped, when theie is a straight tube sur- 
mounted by a flat spreading limb, as in primula (fig. 61) ; tubular, 
having a long cylindrical tube, appearing continuous with the 
limb, as in Sptgelta and comfrey ; rotate or wheel- shaped, when 
the tube is vciy short, cand the limb flat and spreading, as in 
forget-me-not, Myosotis {v^hoxx the divisions of the rotate corolla 
are very acute, as in Galium, it is sometimes called stellate or 
star-like) ; urceolate or urn-shaped, when there is scarcely any 
limb, and the tube is narrow at both ends, and expanded in the 
middle, as m bell-heath {Plrica cinerca). Some of these forms 
may become irregular in consequence of certain parts being more 
developed than others. Thus, in Veronica, the rotate corolla 
has one division much smaller than the rest, and in foxglove 
{Digitalis) there is a 
slightly irregular 
campanil late cor- 
olla. Of irregular 
gamopetalous cor- 
ollas there may be 
mentioned the labiate 
or lipped (fig. 62), 
having two divisions 
of the limb in the 
form of lips (the 
upper one, u, com- 
posed usually of two 
united petals, and 
the lower, I, of three), 
separated by a gap. 

In such cases the tube varies in length, and the parts in their 
union follow the reverse order of what occurs in the calyx, where 
two sepals are united in the lower lip and three in the upper. 
When the upper lip of a labiate corolla is much arched, and the 
lips separated by a distinct gap, it is called ringent (fig. 62). The 
labiate corolla characterizes the natural order Labiatae. When 
the lower lip is pressed against the upper, so as to leave only a 
chink between them, the corolla is said to he personate, as in 



Fiotn Strasbui Rcr’s dff Batnnd, by pci mis- 

sion of Gustav I’ ischer. 

Fig. 60 — Flower of Campanula medium \ 
d, bract; v, bracteoles. 


snapdragon, and some other Scrophulariaceac. In some corollas 
the two lips become hollowed out in a remarkable manner, as in 
calceolaria, assuming a slipper-like appearance, similar to what 
occurs in the labellum of some orchids, as Cyprtpedtum. When a 
tubular corolla is split in such a way as to form a strap-like process 
on one side with .several tooth-like projections at its apex, it 
becomes hgulate or strap-shaped (fig. 63). This corolla occurs 
in many composite plants, as in the florets of dandelion, daisy 
and chicory. The number of divisions at the apex indicates the 
number of united petals, some of which, however, may be 
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bortive. Occasionally some of the petals become more united 
han others, and then the corolla assumes a bilabiate or iwo-hpped 
Drm, as seen in the division of Compositae called Labiatiflorae. 

Petals are sometimes suppressed, and sometimes the whole 
orolla is absent. Iw Amor pha and A fzelta the corolla is reduced to 
single petal, and in some other Leguminous plants it is entirely 
^anting. In the natural order Ranunculaceae, some genera, such 
s Ranufjctiliis, globe-ilower and paeony, have both calyx and 
orolla, while others, such as clematis, anemone and Caltha, have 
Illy a coloured calyx. Flowers become double by the multiphca- 
1011 of the parts of the corolline whoil ; this arises in general 
*om a metamorphosis of the stamens. 

Certain structures occur on the petals of some flowers, which 
3 ceived in former days the name of nectaries. The term nectary 

was very vaguely applied 
by Linnaeus to any part 
of the flower which pre- 
sented an unusual aspect, 
as the crown {corona) of 
narcissus, the fringes of 
the Passion-flower, &c. If 
the name is retained it 
ought properly to include 
only those parts which 
secrete a honey-hke sub- 
stance, as the glandular 
depression at the base of 
the perianth of the fritil- 
lary, or on the petal of 
Ranunculus (hg. 55), or on 
the stamens ol KuUxceae. 
I'he honey secreted by 
flowers attracts insects, 
which, by conveying the 
pollen to the stigma, 
effect fertilization. The 
horn-like nectaries under 
the galcate sepal of 
aconite (fig. 58) are modi- 
fied petals, so also are the 
tubular nectaries of hel- 
lebore (fig. 56). Other 
modifications of some part 
of the flower, especially 
of the corolla and stamens, 
are produced either by 
degeneration or out- 
growth, or by chorisis, 
r (it'd u pit call on. Of this nature are the scales on the petals in 
ychntSj Stlene and Cynoglossunij w^hich are formed in the same 
ay as the hgules of grasses. In other cases, as in Samolus, 
1C scales are alternate with the peUils, and may represent altered 
amens. In Narcissus the appendages are united to form a 
•own, consisting of a membrane similar to that which unites 
le stamens in Pancratium, It is sometimes difficult to sav 
hether these structures are to be referred to the corolline or to 
le staminal row. 

Petals are attached to the axis usually by a narrow base, 
/hen this attachment takes place by an articulation, the petals 
ill off either immediately after expansion {caducous) or after 
Ttilization {deciduous). A corolla which is continuous with the 
>cis and not articulated to it, as in campanula and heaths, 
lay be persistent, and remain in a withered or marcescent state 
hile the fruit is ripening. A gamopetalous corolla falls off in 
le piece ; but sometimes the base of the corolla remains per- 
stent, as in Rhinanthus and Orobanche. 

The stamens and the pistil are sometimes spoken of as the 
isential organs of the flower, as the presence of both is required 
L order that perfect seed may be produced. As with few excep- 
ons the stamen represents a leaf which has been specially 
eveloped to bear the pollen or microspores, it is spoken of in 
)mparative morphology as a microspoPOphyll ; similarly the 




Fig. 61. Fig 62 Img 63 

Fit., 61 — Flow'oi of cow'slip {Pn- 
mla veils) cut vcrtually s, Sepals 
)med to lorm a gamoscpalous calyx ; 
coiollci consislmg of tube and spicad- 
Lg hnih , a, stamens S])ringing from 
ic mouth of the tube ; />, pistil 
Flo. 62 —Irregular ganiopLtalous 
biate corolla of the Dead-netth' 
^atmitm album). The upp(T hp u is 
imposed of two petals united, the 
iwer lip (/) of three. Between the 
VO lips there is a gap Ihe tin oat is 
le part where the tvihe and the labiate 
mb ]om From the arching of the 
[)j)Li hp tins corolla is called imgent. 
Fi(i 0^ — -Irregular ganiojx talous 
?ulate flower of R.igw'oit {SencLio). 
IS a tubular floret, split down on one 
«le, with the united petals foiining a 
laplike jiroiection The lines on the 
it portion indicate the divisions of the 
ve petals Fiom the tubular portion 
dIow, the bifid style projects slightly. 
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carpels which make up the pistil are the megasporophylls (see 
Angiosperms). Hermaphrodite or bisexual flowers are those 
m which both these organs are found ; unisexual or diclinous 
are those m which only one of these organs appears, — ^those 
bearing stamens only, being stamimferous or “ male ; those 
having the pistil only, ptshlliferous or “ female.’’ But even in 
plants with hermaphrodite flowers self-fertilization is often pro- 
vided against by the structure of the parts or by the period of 
ripening of the organs. For instance, in Ptimula and Ltnum 
some flowers have long stamens and a pistil with a short style, 
the others having short stamens and a pistil with a long style. 
The former occur in the so-called thrum-eyed primroses (fig. 61), 
the latter in the pin-eyed ” Such plants arc called dimorphic. 
Other plants are tr t morph ic, as species of Ly thrum y and proper 
fertilization is only effected by combination of parts of equal 
length. In some plants the stamens are perfected before the 
pistil ; these are called proierandrom^ as in Ranunculus repens, 
Stlene marittma, Zca Mays, In other plants, but more rarely, 
the pistil is perfected before the stamens, as in Potcniilla ar^entea, 
Plantago major ^ Cotx jMchryma, and they are termed pro- 
ierogynous. Plants in which proterandry or proterogyny occurs 
are called dtchogamous. When in the same plant there are 
unisexual flowers, both male and female, the plant is said to be 
monoecious y as in the hazel and castor-oil plant. When the male 
and female flowers of a species are found on separate plants, 
the term dioecious is applied, as in Mer curtails and hemp ; and 
w^hen a species has male, female and hermaphrodite flowers 
on the same or different plants, as in ParietariOy it i.s polygamous. 
The stamens arise from the thalamus or torus within tlie 
petals, with which they generally alternate, forming one or more 
whorls, which collectively constitute the androccium, 

'J'heir normal position is below the pistil, and when 
th(y arc so placed (fig. 64, a) upon the thalamus they are hrpn- 
gynous. Sometimes they become adherent to the petals, or are 
epipetalousy and the insertion of both is looked upon as similar, 
so that they are still hypogynous, provided th(y arc independent 
of the calyx and the pistil. In other cases they are perigynous 
or cpigynous (fig. 65). Numerous intermediate forms occur, 
especially amongst Saxifragaceae, where the parts arehalf superior 
or half inferior. Where the stamens become adherent to the 
pistil so as to form a column, the flowers are said to be gynandrous, 
as in Aristolochia (fig, 

66). These arrange- 
ments of parts are of 
great importance in 
classification. The 
stamens vaiy in num- 
ber from one to many 
hundreds. In acyclic 
flowers there is often 
a gradual transition 
from petals to 
stamens, as in the ^ 

white water-lily (fig. ^ 

31). When flowers be- 
come double by cul- Stn-^hurger’H LehH^ttch dtr Botanik, by per- 

tivation, the stamens niisj>ion of Gustav t mLlicr. 

are converted into — Flowci of Paeoma peregrinay in 

netals as in the longitudinal section. A, Sepal , c, petal ; a, 
petals, as in tne j^t^j^ens; pistil (J nat size 
pacony, camellia, 

rose, &c. When there is only one whorl the stamens are 
usually equal in number to the sepals or petals, and are 
arranged opposite to the former, and alternate with the latter. 
The flower is then tsosiemonous. When the stamens are not 
equal in number to the sejxils or petals, the flower is amsoste- 
monous. When there is more than one whorl of stamens, then the 
parts of each successive whorl alternate with those of the whorl 
preceding it. The staminal row is more liable to multiplication 
of parts than the outer whorls. A flower with a single row of 
stamens is haplostenionaus. If the stamens are double the sepals 
or petals as regards number, the flower is diplostemonous ; if 
more than double, polystetnonous. The additional rows of 
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stamens may be developed in the usual centripetal (acropetal) 
order, as in Rhanmaceae ; or they may be interposed between 
the pre-existing ones or be ji^aceel outside them, l/. develop 
centrifugally (basipetally), as in geranium and oxalis, when the 
flower is said to be obdtplmitemonous. When the stamens are 
fewer than twenty tlK'y are said to be defimte ; when above 
twenty they are indefimte, and are represented by the symlxil oo , 
The number of stamens is indicated by the Greek numerals 
prefixed to the term androiis ; thus a flower with one stamen 
is fKenandrouSy with two, three, four, five, six or many stamens, 
di-, tri-, tetr-, pent-, hex- or polyandrous, respectively. 

The function of the stamen r? the dea-vlopment and distribution 
of the pollen. The stamen usually consists of two parts, a con* 
tracted portion, often thread-like, termed the filament 25 /), 
and a broader portion, usimlly of two lobes, termed the anther {a)y 
containing the powdery poUen (/>), and supported upon the end 


of the filament. That 
portion of the filament 
in contact with the 
anther-lobes is termed 
the connective. If the 



Fig. Flower of 

Aralta m veitical sec- 
tion. Calyx, />, petal; 
€y stamen , stigmas. 
The calyx, petiiis and 
stcimciiij spnng fiom 
above the ovary ((j) in 
which two chambers 
arc shown each with a 

E endiik)in>ov4ic , d, disc 
etwt*en the stamens 
and stigmas. 



From LcKfd'uok dtr by per- 

roiMihfn 


06, — Fla\Ners of Artsiohehia Clem- 
anther is absent the cut thcough longitudimaiy. 1 Young 

S(tamen is abortive, dower m winch the stigma {N) IS receptive 

and cannot perform and the staimms (5) hav« not yet optmed ; 

its functions. The H Older flower wuh thq stamtins ( 5 ) 

anther is cleveloned th^* stigma with^'JCed, and tha luirs. 

anther is tleyeloped 

before the filament, 

and when the latter is not produced, the antlier w sessile,, as in 


the mistletoe. 

The filament is usually, as its name imports, filiform or threads 
like, and cylindrical, or slightly tapering towawrdsi its suminit. 
It » often, however, thickened, compressed and flattened in 
various ways, becoming p^talotd in Cantia, Maranda, water-lily 
(fig. 32) ; si 4 htdaie or sligbtly bfaifcdened ati the base and chrawn 
out into a point like an awl, as m Butomus twMlatm; or 
clavatey that is, narrow below and broad above, as in Tkabctfium, 
In some instances, m Tamartx gallicay Feganum HarmalUy 
and Campamtlo^ the base of the filainent is much dilated, and 
ends suddenly in a narrow thread-hke portion. In these cases 
the base nmy give ofl lateral stipul’ary processes-, aa in Allium 
and Alyssuin calycinum, Tlie filament varies much in length 
and in firmness. The length sometimes bears a relation to that 
of the jyistil, and to the position of the flower, whether erect or 
drooping. The filafnent is usually of sufficient solidity to support 
the anther in an erect positron ; but sometimes, as ia grasses, 
and other wind-poltinated flowers, it is very delicatoand hair-lxkc, 
so that the anther is pendulous (fig. 105). The filament is 
generally continuous from one end to the other, but in some 
cases it is bent or jointed, becomings gemietdate ; at other times, 
as in the pelKtory, k is spirak It is colourless, or of different 
colours. Thus in fuchsia and Poinciemay it is red; im Adamta 
and Tmdescaniia virgmica, blue ; in Oenothera and Rammetdus 
aerie, yellow. 

Hairs, scales, teeth or processes of different kinds are some- 


times developed on the filament. In spiderwort {Tradescantia 
vitgtntca) the hairs are beautifully coloured, momliform or 
neckiace-hke, and afford good objects for studying rotation 
of the protoplasm. Filaments are usually articulated to the 
thalamus or torus, and the stamens fall off after fertilization ; 
but in Campanula and some other plants tl>ey are continuous 
with the torus, and the stamens remain persistent, aJtliough lu a 
withered state. Changes arc produced in the whorl of stamens 
by cohesion of tire fiLaments to a greater or loss extent, while 
the antliers remam free ; thus, all the filaments, of the androccium 
may unite, forming a tube 
round the pistil, or a central 
bundle when the pistil is abor- 
tive, the stamensL Irecommg 
monadelphous y as occurs m 
plants of the Mallow tribe; or 
they may bo arranged in two 
bundles, the stamens being 
diadelphous, as ia Poly gala, 

Fumaria and Pea ; in this case 
tlie bundles may be equal or 
unequal. It frequently happens, 
especially in Papilionaceous 
flowers, that oirt of ten stamens 
nme are united by their fila- 
ments, while one (the posterior 
one) is free (fig. 68)* When 
there are three or moire bundles 



Fig. 67.— Spik^’let of Reed 
(Phfagmttes communi<;) opened 
out a, 6, Barren glumes ; r, 
fertile glumes, each cnclosnjg one 
flowei its pale, d ; the zig- 

zag axis (rhachtUa) bears long 
silky hairs. 


tl\e stamens aire tnadelphou^y as in Hypericum aegyphacum, or 
poltyaddphouSy. a& in Rtemus communis (castor-oil). In some 
cases, as in paptlrctnaeooiLs flowers, the stamens cohere, having 
been originally sepajate, but in most cases etich bundle is pro- 
ductnl by the liranehing of a single stamen. When there are 
three stamens in a bundle we may conceive the lateral ones 
as of a stipulury mature. In Laumceae thero are perfect 
stamens.^ each having at the base of the filament two abortive 
stamens or staanmodes, which may be analogous to stipules., 
Filaments sometimes are ailherent to the pistil,, forming a column 
{g\ru?siermHm), as m Siyhdiumy Aselepuulaceae, RafjlesiUy and 
Anstolocluaccac (fig. 66) ; the flowers are then termed gynandrous^ 



Fig* 6& — Stamens and pistil of Sweet Pea (Lathy rm). The 
stamens are diadelphous, nine- of them being united by their filaments 
(A, while one of them (e) is free , sty stigma ; r, calyx. 

Fig. 69.— Portion of wall of antbor of Wallflower (Cheiranihus)-^ 
cdy Ex)Oithecium ; cf, eiidoHiecmisi ; li4ghly magnified. 

Fig. 70 ’Quadrilocular or tetrutheci afl i.tb.er of the flowering 
Riitdi (Butomus nmhellatus). The anther entire (a) with its filament ; 
section of anther (6) showing the four IocuIt. 


The anther consists of lobes contjawring th^ minute powdery 
pollen grains, which, when mature,, are dischairged by a fissure 
or opening o£ some siort. There is a double covering 
of the anther— tdie outer, or exotheciunty resembles the mi^her, 
epidermis ,andi often presents storaataand projections of 
different kinds (fig. 69 ) ) the inner, or endotheemm^ isfejmed by a 
layer or layers of oeUular tissue (fig* 69, cf), the cells of which 
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have a spiral, annular, or reticulated thickening of the wall 
The endothccium varies in thickness, generally becoming thinner 
towards the part where the anther opens, and there disappears 
entirely. The walls of the cells are frequently absorbed, so that 
when the anther attains maturity the fibres are alone left, and 
these by their elasticity assist in discharging the pollen. The 
anther is developed before the filament, and is always sessile in 
the first instance, and sometimes continues so. It appears at 
first as a simple cellular papilla of mcristcm, upon which an 
indication of two lobes soon appears. Upon these projections 
the rudiments of the pollen-sacs are then seen, usually four 
in number, two on each lobe. In each a differentiation takes 
place in tlic layers beneath the epidermis, by which an outer layer 
of small-celled tissue surrounds an inner portion of large cells. 
Those central cells are the mother-cells of the pollen, whilst the 
small-celled layer of tissue external to them becomes the endo- 
thecium. the exothecium being formed from the epidermal layer. 

In the young state there are usually four pollcn-sacs, two for 
each anther-lobe, and when these remain permanently complete 
it is a quadriloadar or ieirathecal anther (fig. 70). Sometimes, 
however, only two cavities remain in the anther, by union of 
the sacs m each lobe, m which case the anther is said to be bilocular 
or dithecal. Sometimes the anther has a single cavity, and 
becomes unilocidar^ or monoihecaly or diimdiatCy either by the 
disappearance of the partition between the two lobes, or by the 
abortion of one of its lobes, as m Styphelia laeta and Althaea 
officinalis (hollyhock). Occasionally there are numerous cavities 
m the anther, as in Vtscum and Raffiesia. The form of the 
anther-lo])es vanes. They are generally' of a more or less oval 
or elliptical form, or they may be globular, as in Met curtails 
finnua ; at other times linear or clavate, curved, flexuose, or 
sinuosc, as in bryony and gourd. According to the amount of 
union of the lobes and tlie unequal development of different 
parts of their surface an infirute variety of forms is produced. 
That part of the anther to which the filament is attached is the 
backy the opposite being the face. Tlie division between the lobes 
is marked on the face of the anther by a groove or furro7Vy and 
there is usually on the hue a suture, indicating the line of de- 
hiscence. The suture is often towards one side in consequence of 
the valves licing unequal. The stamens may cohere by their 
anthers, an<l become 'iy n gene nous y as in composite flowers, and in 
lobelia, jasione, ike. 

The anthcr-lobcs arc united to tlic coniu'ctwcy which is either 
continuous Avith the filament or articulated 'with it. When the 
filament is continuous wuth the connective, and is 
VocUvT I^J'ulonged so that the anlhcr-lobes appear to be united 
to It throughout their whole length, and he m apposition 
to it and on both sides of it, the anther is said to be adnaie or 
adherent ; when the filament ends at the base of the anther, then 
the latter is innate or ertct. In these cases the anther is to a 
greater or less degree fixed. When, however, the attachment is 
very narrow, and an articulation exists, the anthers are movable 
{versatile) and are easily turned by the wind, as in Tritonia, 
grasses (fig. 105), wdiere the filament is attached only to the 
middle of the connective. The connective may unite the anther- 
lol'^es completely or only partially. It is sometimes very short 
and IS redueed to a mere point, so that the lobes are separate or 
free. At other times it Is prolonged upwards beyond the lobes, 
assuming various forms, as m Acalypha and oleander ; or it is 
extended backwards and dowaiwards, as in violet (fig. 71), 
forming a ncctar-secreting spur In Salvia officinalis the connec- 
tive is attached to the filament in a horizontal manner, so as 
to separate the two anther-lobes (fig. 72), one only of which 
contains pollen, the other being imperfectly developed and sterile. 
The connective is joined to the filament by a movable joint 
forming a lever which plays an important part in the pollination- 
mechanism. In Stachys the connective is expanded laterally, 
.so as to unite the bases of the anther-lobes and bring them into 
a horizontal line. 

The opening or dehiscence of the anthers to discharge their 
contents takes place either by clefts, by valves, or by pwres. 
When the anther-lobes are erect, the cleft is lengthwise along the 



Fig, 71. Fig, 73, Fig. 74, 



line of the longitudinal dehiscence (fig. 25). At other 

times the slit is horizontal, from the connective to the 
side, as in Alckemtlla arvensis (fig. 73) and in Lemna 
the dehiscence is then transverse. When the anther- 
lobes are rendered horizontal by the enlargement of the connec- 
tive, then what is really longitudinal dehiscence may appear 
to be transverse. The cleft does not always proceed the whole 
length of the anther-lobe at once, 
but often for a time it extends 
only partially. In other in- 
stances the opening is confined 
to the base or apex, each locu la- 
ment opening by a single pore, 
as in Pyrola, Teiraiheca juncea, 

Rhododendron, Vaccinium and 
Solanum (fig. 74), where there are 
two, and For anther ay where there 
are four ; whilst in the mistletoe 
the anther has numerous pores 
for the discharge of the pollen. 

Another mode of dehiscence is 
the valvular, as in the barberry 
(fig. 75), where each lobe opens 
by a valve on the outer side of 
the suture, separately rolling up 
from base to apex ; m some of 
the laurel tube there are two 
such valves for each lobe, or four 
in all. In some Guttiferac, as 
Hebradendron cambogioides (the 
Ceylon gamboge plant), the 
anther opens by a hd separating 
from the apex {arcumscissde 
dehiscence). 

The anthers dehisce at different 
penodb during the process of 
flowering ; sometimes in the bud, 
but more commonly when the 
pistil is fully developed and the 
flower is'expanded. They either 
dehisce simultaneously or in suc- 
cession. In the latter case in- 
dividual stamens moy move in 
succession towards the pistil and 
discharge their contents, as in 
Farnassia paludnSy or the outer 
or the inner stamens may first 
dehisce, following thus a centri- 
petal or centrifugal order. These 
variations arc intimately con- 
nected with the arrangements 
for transference of pollen. The 
anthers arc called iutrorse when 
they dehisce by the surface next 
to the centre of the flowTr ; they 
are exirorse when they dehisce by the outer surface; 'when they 
dehisce by the sides, as in Ins and some grasses, they are 
laterally dehiscent. Sometimes, from their versatile nature, 
anthers originally introrse become extrorse, as m the Passion- 
ffow'cr and Oxahs, 

The usual colour of anthers is yellow, but they present a great 
variety in this respect. They are red in tlie peach, dark purple in 
the poppy and tulip, orange in Eschscholtzta, 6cc. Th(' colour 
and appearance of the anthers often change after they have 
disdiarged their functions. 

Stamens occasionally become sterile by the dcgcnciation or 
non-development of the anthers, when they are known as 
siamtnodia, or rudimentary stamens. In Scrophulatia the fifth 
stamen appears in the form of a scale ; and m many Pentstemons 
it is reduced to a filament with hairs or a shrivelled membrane at 
the apex. In other cases, as in double flowers, the stamens are 
converted into petals ; this is sho probably the case with such 


Fig, 72, Fig. 75. 

Fig, 71 — Two stamens of 
Pansy (Tje/rt tricolor), with 
their tw^o anthcr-lobcs and tho 
connectives (/?) extending be- 
yond them. One of the stamens 
has been deprived of its spur, 
the other shows its spui c. 

Fig. 72. — Anther of Salvm 
offtetnahs. If, fertile lobe full 
of pollen : Is, l)arren lobe with- 
out pollen ; e, connective , /, 
filament. 

Fig. 7^ - Stamen of I ady’s 
Mantle ( Mchemida), with the 
anther opening transversely 

Fig. 74 — Slamtn of a species 
of Nightshade {Solarium), 
showing the divergence of the 
anthcr-lobcs at the base, and 
the dehiscence by pores at the 
apex. 

Fig. 75. — The stamtn of the 
Barbeny {Ihthcns vulgaris), 
showing one of the \al\es ot 
the antluT [v) curved upwards, 
beaiing the pollen on its inner 
surface. 
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plants as Mese^nbryanthemum, where there is a multiplication 
of petals in several rows. Sometimes, as in Canna^ one of the 
Anther-lobes becomes abortive, and a petaloid appendage is 
produced. Stamens vary in length as regards the corolla. 
Some are enclosed within the tube of the flower, as in Cinchona 
{included)] others are exserled, or extend beyond the flower, 
as in Littorella or Plantago, Sometimes the stamens in the early 
state of the flower project beyond the petals, and in the progress 
of growth become included, as in Geranium striatum^ Stamens 
also vary in their relative lengths. When there is more than one 
row or whorl in a flower, those on the outside arc sometimes 
longest, as in many Rosaccae ; at other times tjiose in the interior 
are longest, as in Luhea. Wlien the stamens arc in two rows, 
those opposite the petals are usually shorter than those which 
alternate with the petals. It sometimes happens that a single 



stamen is longer than 
all the rest. A definite 
relation, as regards 
number, sometimes 
exists between the long 
and the short stamens. 
Thus, in some flowers 
the stamens arc didy- 
ttamouSf having only 
four out of five stamens 
developed, and the 
two corresponding to 
the upper part of the 
flower longer than the 
two lateral ones. This 


Fir,. 76 — Corolla 
of foxglove {Dtgt- 
iahs purpurea), cut 
in order to show 
the didyn.imous 
stamens (two long 
and two short) 
vhich arc attached 
to it. 


Vrom Strasbuffjfcr's 
Lchrluih dfr HotuHth^ 
by pci mission of Oustar 
F I'.rher 

Fig, 77 — Tetra- 
dynamous stamens 
(four long and two 
short) ot wallflower 
(Chciranthus Chcin)^ 


occurs in Labiatac and 
Scrophulanaceae (fig. 
76). Again, m other 
cases there are six 
stamens, whereof four 
long ones are arranged 
in pairs opposite to each 
other, and alternate 


with two isolated short ones (fig. 77), giving rise to tetradymimous 


flowers, as in Cruciferae. Stamens, as regards their direction, 


may be erect, turned inwards, outw'ards, or to one side. In the 
last-mentioned case they are called dedinatCj as m amaryllis, 


horse-chestnut and fraxinella. 


The pollen-grains or microspores contained in the anther con- 
sist of small cells, which are developed in the large thick-wallcd 
mother-cells formed in the interior of the pollen-sacs (micro- 
sporangia) of the young anther. These mother-cells are either 
separated from one another and float in the granular fluid which 
fills up the cavity of the pollen-sac, or are not so isolated. A 
division takes place, by which four cells are formed in each, the 
exact mode of division differing in dicotyledons and mono- 
cotyledons. These cells are the pollen-grains. They increase 
in size and acquire a cell-wall, which becomes differentiated into 
an ont^'r cuticular layer, or exiinCj and an inner layer, or tniine. 
Then the walls of the mothcr-cclls arc absorbed, and the pollen- 
grains float freely in the fluid of the pollen-sacs, which gradually 
disappears, and the mature grains form a powdery mass within 
the anther. They then either remain united in fours, or multiples 
of four, as in some acacias, Periphea graeca and Inga anomala, 
or separate into individual grains, which by degrees become 
mature pollen. Occasionally the membrane of the mother-cell is 
not completely absorbed, and traces of it are detected m a 
viscid matter surrounding the pollen-grains, as in Onagraceac. 
In orchidaceous plants the pollen-grains are united into masses, 
or polltnia (fig. 78), by means of viscid matter. In orchids each 
of the pollen-masses has a prolongation or stalk {caiedicle) which 
adheres to a prolongation at the base of the anther (rosiellum) 
by means of a viscid gland {retinaculum) which is either naked 
or covered. The term clinandrium is sometimes applied to the 
part of the column in orchids where the stamens are situated. 
In some orchids, as Cypripedium, the pollen has its ordinary 
Character of separate grains. The number of pollinia varies ; 


thus, in Orchis there are usually two, in Caitlcya four, and in 
Laelia eight. The two pollinia in Orchis Mono contain each 
about 200 secondary smaller masses. These small masses, when 
bruised, divide into grains w hich are united in fours. In Asclepiar 
daceae the pollinia are usually united in pairs (fig. 79), belonging 
to two contiguous anther-lobes — each pollen-mass having a 
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Fig. 78. Fi(r. 70. Fig. 80. 


Fig, 78. — Pollinia, or pollcn-ma^scs, with tlicir retinacula (/?-) or 
viscid matter attaching them at the base. The pollen masses {p) 
are supported on stalks or caudiclcs (t). These masses are easily 
detached by tlic agency of insects ISluch cnkirged. 

Fig 7<) --Pistil of Astlepins {a) with pollen-masses (/>) adhciino: 
to the stigma (s) Z), pollcn-inasscs, removed from the stigma, united 

by a gland-likc body. Enlarged. 

Fig. 80. — Stamen of Asthpias, showing filament /, anther a, and 
appendages />, Enlaiged, 


caudicular appendage, ending in a common gland, by means of 
which they arc attached to a process of the stigma. The pollinia 
are also provided with an appendicular staminal covering (fig. 80). 
The extine is a firm membrane, which . 

defines the figure of the pollen-gram, and 
gives colour to it. It is either smooth, or ■ 

covered with numerous projections (fig. 81), 
granules, points or crested reticulations. 

The colour is generally yellow, and the sur- 
face is often covered with a viscid or oily Fig 81— Pollen of 
matter. The inline is uniform in different Hollvhock {Althaea 
kinds of pollen, thm and transparent, highly magm- 

and possesses great power ol extension. 

In some aquatics, as Zosicra, Zauniclidlia, Naias, &c., only one 
covering exists. 

Pollen-grains va^y from ^ to of an inch or less in diameter. 

Their forms are various. The most common form of gram is 
ellipsoidal, more or less narrow at the extremities, which are 
called Its poles, in contradistinction to a line equidistant from 
the extremities, which is its equator. Pollen-grains are also 
spherical ; cylindrical and curved, as in Tradcscantia virgimca ; 



From Vines' Students* Text'Snok ej 
Hotany, by pemubstou of Sv\.in bonnen- 
scliein & Co. 

Fig 82 — Got mmatmg pollen- 
gram of Epilobium (highly mag ) 
bearing a pollen tube 6 , c, exme ; 
z, intmc , ahe, the three spots 
where the exme is thicker in 
anticipation of the formation of 
the pollen-tube developed in, this 
case at a. 


Fig. 8^ — Male flower of 
Pelhtory {l^anetana ofpiinalis), 
having lour sbimens with m- 
cui\efl tlistir fikinicnls, ami 
an abortive pistil m the centre. 
When the peiianth (/?) cx- 
paiuls, the filaments are thrown 
out witli force as at «, so as to 
scattei the pollen. 


polyhedral in Dipsacaceae and Compositae ; neaily triangular in 
section in Proteaccae and Onagraceac (fig. 82). The surface of the 
pollen-grain is either uniform and homogeneous, or it is marked 
by folds formed by thinnings of the membrane. There arc also 
rounded portions of the membrane or pores visible in the pollen- 
grain ; these vary in number from one to fifty, and through one 
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or more of them the pollen-tube is extended in germination of 
the spore. In Monocotyledons, as in grasses, there is often only 
one, while in Dicotyledons they number from three upwards ; 
when numerous, the pores are either scattered irregularly, or 
in a regular order, frequently forming a circle round the equatorial 
surface. Sometimes at the place where they exist, the outer 
membrane, in place of being thin and transparent, is separated 
in the form of a lid, thus becoming operculate^ as in the passion- 
flower and gourd. Within the pollen-gram is the granular 
protoplasm with some oily particles, and occasionally starch. 
Jlefore leaving the pollen-sac a division takes place in the pollen- 
grain into a vegetative cell or cells, from which the tube is 
rlcveloped, and a generative cell, which ultimately divides to 
form the male cells (sec Angiosperms and (Iymnosperms). 

When the pollen-grams are ripe, the anther dehisces and the 
pollen is shed. In order that fertilization may be effected the 
pollen must be conveyed to the stigma of the pistil. 
This process, termed poUinahon (see Pollination), 
IS promoted m various ways, — the whole form and 
structure of the flower having relation to the process. In some 
plants, as Kalmia and Pellitory^ (fig. 83), the mere elasticity 
of the filaments is sufficient to effect this ; in other plants 
pollination is effected by the wind, as in most of our forest trees, 
grasses, &c., and in such cases enormous quantities of pollen are 
produced. These plants are anemophtlous. But the common 
agents for pollination are insects. To allure and attract them 
to Msit the flower the odoriferous secretions and gay ('olours 
are developed, and the position and complicated structure of 
the parts of the flower arc adapted to the perfect performance 
of the process. It is comparatively rare in hermaphrodite flowers 
for sclf-fcrtilization to occur, and the various forms of dicho- 
gamy, dimorphism and trimorphism are fitted to prevent this. 

Under the term disk is included every structure intervening 
between the stamens and the pistil. It was to such structures 
Disk name of nectary was applied by old authors. 

^ ' It presents great varieties of form, such as a ring, scales, 
glands, hairs, petaloid append^xges, &c., and in the progress of 
growth it often contains saccharine matter, thus becoming truly 
nectariferous. The disk is frequently formed by degeneration 
or transformation of the staminal row. It may consist of 
processes rising from the tonis, alternating with the stamens, 
and thus representing an abortive whorl ; or its parts may be 
opposite to the stamens. In some 
flowers, as Jatropha C ureas, in which 
(A " m stamens are not developed, their 

ik I occupied by glandular 

\ mmLjBt forming the disk. In Gesner- 

Cruciferae the disk con- 
/ sists of tooth-like scales at the base 
of the stamens. The parts compos- 
sometimes unite and 
\m form a glandular ring, as in the 

(i \ yil V orange ; or they form a dark - red 

II ^ lamina covering the pistil, as in 

[/ Paeonta Moutan (fig, 84) ; or a 

Fig 84 —Flower of Tree waxy lining of the hollow receptacle, 
Paeony {Paeonta Moutan), as in the rose ; or a swelling at the 
deprived of Its coroll.i and top of the ovary, as in Umbelliferae, 
showing the disk in the form ,* .i.m, • 4. u 

of a fleshy expansion {d) said to be 

covering the ovary. cpigynous. The enlarged torus 

covciing the ovary in Nymphaea 
(Ca^talia) and Nelumbtum may be regarded as a form of disk. 

The pistil or gyfwectum occupies the centre or apex of the 
fiovver, and is surrounded by the stamens and floral envelopes 
The istit these are present. It constitutes the innermost 

’ whorl, which after flowering is changed into the fruit 
and contains the seeds. It consists essentially of two parts, a 
basal portion forming a chamber, the ovary ^ containing the ovules 
attached to a part called the placenta y and an upper receptive 
portion, the stigma, which is either seated on the ovary {sessile), 
as in the tulip and poppy, or is elevated on a stalk called the 
style, interposed between the ovary and stigma. The Distil 
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consists of one or more modified leaves, the carpels {ox megasporo^ 
phylls). When a pistil consists of a single carpel it is simple or 
rnnnocarpellary (fig. 85). When it is composed of several carpels, 
more or less united, it is compound or polycarpellary (fig. 86). 
In the first-mentioned case the terms carpel and pistil are 
synonymous. Each carpel has its own ovary, style (wffien 
present), and stigma, and may be regarded as formed by a folded 
leaf, the upper surface of which is turned inwards towards the 
axis, and the lower outwards, while from its margins are developed 
one or more ovules. This comparison is borne out by an examina- 
tion of the flower of the double-flowering cherr\^ In it no fniit 
IS produced, and the pistil consists merely of sessile leaves, 
the limb of each being green and folded, with a narrow prolonga- 
tion upwards, as if from the midrib, and ending in a thickened 
portion. In Cycas the carpels are ordinary leaves, with ovules 
upon their margin. 

A pistil IS usually formed by more than one carpel. The carpels 
may be arranged cither at the same or nearly the same height 



Fig 86. Fio 89 Fig 88 Fig. 90. 

Fig 85. — Pistil of Broom (Cyttsu^) consisting of ovary 0, style s, 
and stigma t It is formed by a single carpel 

Fir, 86— Vertical -cction of the flower of Black Hellebore {Helle- 
borus mg^) Tlie pistil is apocarpous, consisting of se\eral distinct 
carpels, each with ovary, style and stigma 'Ihe stamens are in- 
definite, and are inserted below the pistil (hypogynous) 

Fig. 87— Fruit ot the Strawberry {Fragana vesca) consisting of 
an enlarged succulent receptacle, liearing on its surface the small 
dry seed-liko fruits (achenes). 

Fig. 88 —Fruit of Rosa alba, consisting of the fleshy hollowed axis 
5', the persistent sepals and the carpels fr. The stamens (c) have 
withered (After Duchartre ) 

Fig 89 — Pistil of Ranunculus \, Receptacle with the points of 
insertion of the stamens a, most of which have been removed 

Fig 90 — S>T\carpous Pistil of Flax (Ltnum), consisting of fi\e 
carpels, united by thcir ovaries, while their styles and stigmas arc 
separate, 

in a verticil, or at different heights in a spiral cycle. When they 
remain separate and distinct, thus showing at once the composi- 
tion of the pistil, as in Caltha, Ranunculus, hellebore (fig. 86), and 
Spiraea, the term apocarpous is applied. Thus, in Sedum (fig 22) 
the pistil tonsists of five verticillate carpels 0, alternating with 
the stamens e. In magnolia and Ranunculus (fig. 89) the separate 
carpels are numerous and are arranged in a spiral cycle upon an 
elongated axis or receptacle. In tlie raspberry the carpels arc 
on a conical receptacle : in the straw berrv% on a sw^ollen succulent 
one (fig. 87) ; and in the rose (fig. 88), on a hollow one. When 
the carpels are united, as in the pear, arbutus and chickwccd, 
the pistil becomes syncarpous. The number of carpels in a pistil 
is indicated by the Greek numeral. A flow’er with a simple 
pistil is monogynous; with two carpels, digy nous , with three 
carpels, trigynous, &c. 

The union in a syncarpous pistil is not always complete ; 
it may take place by the ovaries alone, while the styles and 
stigmas remain free (fig. 90), and in this case, when the ovaries 
form apparently a single body, the organ receives the name of 
compound ovary ; or the union may take place by the ovaries 
and styles; while the stigmas are disunited : or by the stigmas 
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and the summit of the style only. Various intermediate states 
exist, such as partial union of the ovaries, as in the rue, where 
they coalesce at their base ; and partial union of the styles, as 
in Malvaceae. The union is usually most complete at the base ; 
but in Labiatae the styles are united throughout their length, and 
in Apocynaceae and Asclepiadaceac the stigmas only. When 
the union is incomplete, the number of the parts of a com- 
pound pistil may be determined by the number of styles and 
stigmas ; when complete, the external venation, the grooves 
on the surface, and the internal divisions of the ovary indicate 
the number. 


The ovules are attached to the plarenta, which consists of a 
mass of cellular tissue, through which the nourishing vessels 
Th^ pass to the ovule. The placenta is usually formed on 
placenta. edges of the carpellary leaf (fig. marginal. 

In many cases, however, the placentas are formations 
from the axis (axile), and aic not connected with the airpellaiy 
leaves. In marginal placentation the part of the carpel bearing 



the placenta is the inner or ventral 
suture, corresponding to the maigin 
of the folded carpellary leaf, while 
the outer or dorsal suliire corresfionds 
to the midrib of the catpcllary leaf. 
As the placenta is formed on each 
margin of the caipcl it is essentially 
double. This is seen in cases where 
the margins of the carpel do not 
unite, hut remain separate, and con- 
sequently two placentas are formed in 
place of one. When the pistil is 
formed by one carpel the inner margins 
unite and form usually a common 


Fig. 91 Pistil of Pea placenta, which may extend 

after fcrliliz.itmn of the along the whole margin of the ovary 


ovules, developing to foim as far as the base of the style (fig. 91), 
the fruit. /, Funiclc or or mav be confined to the base or 

Lnta?sr''Ithercdktyi;an(i «"'y; ^he pistil consists 

Stigma, r, persistent calvx. of several separate carpels, or 1^ 
apocarpous, there arc generally separ- 
ate placentas at each of their margins. In a syncarpous pistil, 
on the other hand, the carpels are so united that the edges of 
each of the contiguous ones, by their union, form a septum or 
dissepiment, and the numl>er of these septa c onscquently indicates 
the number of carpels in the compound pistil (fig. 92). When the 



ViG. 92. Fig Fig. 94. 


Fig. 92, — Tnlocular ovary of the Lily (Ai/iww), cut transvciscly 
s, Septum ; o, ovules, which form a double row m tlic inner angle 
of each chamber. Enlarged, 

Fig 93 — Diagrammatic .section of a quimiuclocular ovary, com- 
posed of live carpels, the edges of winch aic folded inwards, and meet 
in the centre forming the septa, s The ovules (o) me attached to a 
central ]daccnta, formed by the union of the five ventral sutures. 
Dorsal sutuie, / 


Fig 94 -i^iagrammatic section of a fivc-caipcllary ovary, m 
which the edges of the carpels, bcaimg the j)laci*ntas and ovules 0, aic 
not folded inwards The placentas are parietal, and tlie ovules 
appear .sessile on the waits of the ovary. The ovary is unilocular, 
dissepiments extend to the centre or axis, the ovary is divided 
into cavities or eelh, and it may lie bilocular, triloeular (fig. 92), 
quadriloeular, quinqucloeular , or inuUtloeular , according as it is 
formed by two, three, four, five or many carpels, each carpel 
corresponding to a single cell. In these cases the marginal 
placenttis m ‘et in the axis, and unite so as to form a single central 
one (figs. 92, 93), and the ovules appear in the central angle of 
the loculi. When the carpels in a syncarpous pistil do not fold 
inwards so that the placentas appear as projections on the walls 
of the ovary, then the ovary is unilocular (fig. 95) and the 


placentas are parietal, as in Viola (fig. 96). In these instances 
the placentas may be formed at the margin of the united con- 
tiguous leaves, so as to appear single, or the margins may not be 
united, each developing a placenta. Frequently the margins of 
the carpels, which fold in to the centre, split there into two 
lamellae, each of which is curved outwards and projects mto the 



Fig q7 Fig. 98, 


Fig 05 — Diagrammatic section of a fivc-caipcllary ovary, in 
which the septa (5) piocccd inwards for a certain length, bearing the 
jxlacfnlas tiiKl ovuJi s {o) In tins caht* the ovaiy is unilocular, amJ the 

placentas aic parietal Dorsal sutiiic, I 

Fig </) Pistil of Pansy {Viola tricolor), enlarged i, V('itical; 
2 lioiizontal section; c, calyx; d, wall of ovary; o, os’ulcs , p, 
placenta , .s, stigma 

F'ig 97 — Tiansversc section of the fiuit of the Melon (('uriiwts 
Melo), showing the })l.ici‘Tilas with the’ seeds attached to tlnun, Tlie 
thicc carpels foiming the ])Cpo are scqiaiatccl by ])aititic)ns P'rom 
tlie centre, jiiocessi’s go to circumterence, ending m curved placentas 
bearing the ovules 

Fig. 98. -Diagnimmatic section of a compound unilocular ovaiy, 
m which there aie no indications of jiartitums Tin’ o\ules (0) aic 
attached to a free central placenta, which has no connexion with 
the walls of the o\ ary 


loculament, dilating at the end into a placenta. This is well 
seen m Cucurbitaceae (fig. 97), Pyrola, (J^r. The carpellary leaves 
may fold inwards very slightly, or they may be applied in a 
valvate maimer, merely touching at their margins, the placentas 
then being parietal (fig. 94), and appearing as lines or thickenings 


along the walls. Cases occur, 
are not connected with the 
walls of the ovary, and form 
what is called a free central 
placenta (fig. 98). This is seen 
in many of the Caryophyl- 
laceae and Primulaceae (figs. 
99, 100). In Caryophyllaceae, 
however, while the placenta 
is free in the centre, there are 
often traces found at the base 
of the ovaiy of the remains of 
septa, as if rupture had taken 
place, and, in rare instances, 
ovules are found on the 
margins of the carpels. Put 
in Primulaceae no vestiges of 
septa or marginal ovules can 
be perceived at any period of 
growth ; the placenta is 
always free, and rises in the 
centre of the ovary. Free 
central placentation, there- 
fore, has been accounted for in 


however, in which the placentas 



Fig 90 Fig. too 

Fig 00 — Pistil of Cerasttum 
hirsutum cut vertically, o, OvMry ; 
p, free cential placenta ; g, ovules; 
s, styles 

Fig ioo —Tlie same cut hori- 
zontally, and the halves sepaiated 
so as to .show the interior ot the 
cavity of the ovary o, with the free 
central placenta p, covered with 
ovules g. 

two ways ; either by supposing 


that the placentas in the early state were formed on the margins of 
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carpcllary leaves, and that m the progress of development these 
leaves separated from them, leaving the placentas and ovules 
free in the centre ; or by supposing that the placentas are not 
marginal but axilc formations, produced by an elongation of the 
axis, and the carpels verticillate leaves, united together around 
the axis. The first of these views applies to Caryophyllaceae, 
the second to Primulaceae. 

Occasionally, divisions take place in ovaries which are not 
formed by the edges of contiguous carpels. These arc called 
spurious dissepimnits. They are often horizontal, as in Calhar- 
tocarpus Fistula^ where they consist of transverse cellular pro- 
longations from the walls of the ovary, only developed after 
fertilization, and therefore more properly noticed under fruit. 
At other times they are vertical, as in Datura, where the ovar\% 
in place of being two-cclled, becomes four-celled ; in Cruciferae, 
where the prolongation of the placentas forms a vertical partition ; 
in Astragalus iind Tliespcsia, where the dorsal suture is folded 
inwards ; and in Oxytropisj where the ventral .suture is folded 
inwards. 

The ovary is usually of a more or less spherical or curved form, 
.sometimes smooth and uniform on its surface, at other times 
hairy and grooved. The grooves usually indicate the divisions 
between the carpels and correspond to the dissepiments. The 
dorsal .suture may be marked by a slight projection or by a 
superficial groove. When the ovary is situated on the centie 
of the receptacle, free from the other whorls, so that its ba.se is 
above the insertion of the stamens, it is termed superior^ as in 
Lyclinii, Primula (fig. 61) and Peony (fig. 64) (sec also fig. 28). 
When the margin of the receptac'lc is prolonged upwards, carrving 
with it the floral envelopes and staminal leaves, the basal portion 
of the ovary being formed by the rcceptai le, and the carpellai*)" 
leaves alone closing in the apex, the ovary is lufenor^ as in 
pomegranate, aralia (fig. 65), gooseberry and hirhsia (see 

fig. 30). In .some plants, 
as many Saxifragaceae, 
there are intermediate 
forms, in which the term 
half’tnfenor Ls applied to 
the ovary, whilst the 
floral whorls are half- 
supertor. 

The style proceeds 
from the summit of the 
carpel (fig. 
102), and is 
traversed by a narrow 
canal, m which there are 
some loose projecting 
cells, a continuation of 
the placenta, constituting 
what is called conduct- 
ing tissue, which ends m 
the stigma. This is par- 
ticularly abundant when 
the jiistil is ready for 
fertilization. In some 
cases, owing to more 
rapid growth of the 
dorsal side of the ovan'. 
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Fir,. 104, Fig. 103 

Fig. 101 —Carpel of Lady’'^- nianllc 
(Alchcmilla) with lateral style s ; <>, 
ov.iry, 6/, stigma Enlaigc'd 

Fk. 102- Fistilof Fiiiiuosc 
composed of five caipels \\hKh .ire com- 
j)lctely muted; 0, ovary, s, style, 
stigma. Knlaigecj 

Fig. 103 • — Gynoetuim of the Ido we r- 
dc-Lucc (/us), consisting of an inferior 
ovaty (o) and a .stvle which divides into 
three jictaloid .segments (s), each hearing the style becomes lateral 
a .stigma (s/) (fig. loi) ; this mav .so 

Fiu 104 -Cansulo of Poppy, opening increase that the style 
by poics (/>), undol the ladintmg peltate • 

stigma (s). appears to arise from 

near the base, as in the 
strawberr)b or from the ])ase, as in Chrysohalauus Icaco, w'hen 
it is c.alled basilar. In all these cases the style still indirates 
the organic apex of the ovary, although it mav not be the 
apparent apex. When in a compound pistil the style of each 
carpel is thus displaced, it appears as if the ovary were 
depressed in the centre, and the style rising from the depres- 
sion in the midst of the carpels seems to come from the torus. 
Such a style is gynobastc^ and is well seen in Boragmaceae, 


The 

stigma. 


The form of the style is usually cylindrical, more or less filiform 
and .simple ; sometimes it is grooved on one side, at other times 
it is flat, thick, angular, compressed and even petaloid, as in Irts 
(fig. 103) and Canna. In Goodeniaceae it ends m a cup -1 ike 
expansion, enclosing the stigma. It sometimes bears hairs, 
which aid in the application of the pollen to the stigma, and are 
called eoUeding hairs ^ as m Campanula, and also in Aster and other 
Compositae. These hairs, during the upward growth of the 
style, come into contact with the already ripened pollen, and 
carry it up along wuth them, ready to be applied by insects to the 
mature stigma of other flowers. In Vtna and Lobdia the hairs 
frequently form a tuft below the stigma. The styles of a syn- 
earpous pistil are either separate or united ; when separate, they 
alternate with the septa ; when united completely, the style is 
said to l3c simple (fig. 102). 'Ihe style of a single carpel, or of 
each carpel of a compound pistil^ may also be divided. Each 
division of the tncarpellarv ovary of Jatropha Curcas has a 
bifurcate or forked style, and the ovary of Emblica officinalis has 
three styles, each of which is twice forked. The length of the 
style IS detenTnned*by the relation which should subsist between 
the position of the stigma and that of the anthers, so as to allow 
the proper application of the pollen. The style is deciduous or 
persists after fertilization. 

The stigma is the termination of the conducting tissue of the 
style, and is usually in direct communication with the placenta. 
It consists of loose cellular tissue, and secretes a viscid 
matter which detains the pollen, and causes it to 
germinate. This secreting portion is, strictly speaking, 
the true stigma, but the name is generally applied to all the 
divisions of the style on wdiich the stigmatie apparatus is situated. 
The stigma alternates with the dissepiments of a s^ncarpous 
pistil, or, in other w’ords, corresponds with the back of the 
loculaments ; but in some rases it w'ould appear that half tiie 
stigma of one carpel unites with half that of the contiguous 
carpel, and thus the stigma is opposite the dissepiments, that is, 
alternates with the loculaments, as in the poppy. 

The divisions of the stigma mark the number of carpels which 
compose the pistil. Thus m Campanula a five-cleft stigma 
indicates five carpels ; in Bignomaceae, Scrophiilanaceac and 
Aianthaecac, the two-lobed or bilamcllar stigma indicates a 
bilocular ovary. Sometimes, however, as in Gramineae, the 
stigma of a single carpel divides. Its position may be terminal 
or lateral. In Ins it is situated on a cleft on the back of the 
petaloid divisions of the stvle (fig. 103). Some stigmas, as 
those of Mimiilus, present sensitive flattened laminae, which 
close when touched. The stigma presents v'arious forms. It may 
be globular, as in Mirahilis Jalapa; orbicular, as m Arbutus 
Andfachne ; umbrella - like, as in 
Sarracenia, wdiere, how^ever, the 
proper stigmatic surface is beneath 
the angles of the large expansion 
of the apex of the stvle ; ovoid, as 
in fiioJisia ; hemispherical ; poly- 
hedral ; radiating, as in the poppy 
(fig. 104), w'here the true stigmatic 
rays arc attached to a sort of pdtaie 
or .shield-like body, which may 
represent depressed or flattened 
styles ; cucuUaie, t.c. covered by a 
hood, in calabar bean. The lobes 
of a stigma are flat and pointed as 
in Mimulus and Ihgnoma, fleshy 
and blunt, smooth or granular, or ’"»tli glumc.s removed, sliow- 

U,cy ar. as may 1™, 

grasses (fig. 105) and other wind- lodicules Knl.irged 
pollinated flowers. In Orchidaccac 

the stigma is situated on the anterior surface of the column 
beneath the anther. In Asclepiadaceac the stigmas are 
united to the face of the anthers, and along with them form 
a solid mass. 

The ovule is attached to the placenta, and destined to become 
the seed* Ovules are most usually produced on the margins of 



Fig 10^ — Flower of a grass 
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the carpellary leaves, but are also formed over the whole 
surface of the leaf, as in Butomus. In other instances they rise 
Th0 ovule floral axis itself, either terminal, as in Poly- 

e ovu e. Pipcraceae, or lateral, as in Pnmulaceae 

and Compositae. The ovule is usually contained in an ovary, 
and all plants in which the ovule is so enclosed arc termed 
angtospermous ; but in Coniferae and Cycadaceae it has no 
proper ovarian covering, and is called naked, these orders being 
denominated gymnos per mans. In Cycas the altered leaf, upon 
the margin of which the ovule is produced, and the peltate scales, 
from winch they are pendulous in Zamxa^ are regarded by all 
botanists as carpellary leaves. As for the Coniferae great dis- 
cussion has arisen regarding the morphology of parts in many 
genera. The carpellary leaves are sometimes united in such a 
way as to leave an opening at the apex of the pistil, so that the 
ovules are exposed, as in mignonette. In Leontice ihahetrotdes 
(Blue Cohosh), species of Ophiopogon, Peliosanthes and Staiena, 
the ovary ruptures immediately after flowering, and the ovules 
are exposed ; and in species of Cuphea the placenta ultimately 
bursts through the ovary and corolla, and beoomes erect, bearing 
the exposed ovules. The ovule is attached to the placenta either 
directly, when it is sessile, or by means of a prolongation funtde 
(fig. no, /). This cord sometimes becomes much elongated after 
fertilization. The part by which the ovule is attached to the 
placenta or cord is its base or hilurn, the opposite extremity being 
its apex. The latter is frequently turned round in such a way 
as to approach the base. The ovule is sometimes embedded in 
the placenta, as in Hydnora. 



Fig. 106. Fig. 107, Fig 108 Fig ioq 

Figs. 106 and 107. — Successive stages in the development of an 
ovule, n, Nuccllus; t, inner, 0, outer integument in section , m, 
rnicropyJe 

Fig 108 —Ortliotropous ovule of Polygonum in section, showing 
the embryo-sac 5, in the nucellus «, the different ovular coverings, 
the base of the nuccllus or chalaza ch, and the apex of the ovule with 
its micropyje m 

Fig loy — VertiCtil section of the ovule of the Austrian Pine 
{Pinus austnaca), showing the nuccllus a, consisting of delicate 
cellular tissue containing deep in its substance an embryo-sac b. 
The micropyle m is very ^\ide. 

The ovule appears at first as a small cellular projection from 
the placenta. The cells multiply until they assume a more or 
less enlarged ovate form constituting what has been called the 
nucellus (fig. 106, n), or central cellular mass of the ovule. This 
nucellus may remain naked, and alone form the ovule, as in 
some orders of parasitic plants such as Balanophoraceae, Santa- 
laceae, &c. ; but in most plants it becomes surrounded by certain 
coverings or integuments during its development. These appear 
first in the form of cellular rings at the base of the nucellus, 
which gradually spread over its surface (ngs. 106, 107). In some 
cases only one covering is formed, especially amongst gamo- 
petalous dicotyledons, as in Compositae, Campanulaceae, also 
in walnut, &c. But usually besides the single covering another 
is developed subsequently (fig. 106, 0), which gradually extends 
over that first formed, and ultimately covers it completely, 
except at the apex. 'Fhere are thus two integuments to the 
nucellus, an outer and an inner. The integuments do not 
completely invest the apex of the nucellus, but an opening termed 
the micropyle is left. The micropyle indicates the organic apex 
of the ovule. A single cell of the nucellus enlarges greatly to 
form the embryo-sac or megaspore (fig. 108, ^). This embryo-sac 
increases m size, gradually supplanting the cellular tissue of the 
nucellus until it is surrounded only by a thin layer of it ; or it 


may actually extend at the apex beyond it, as in Phaseolus 
and Alsine media ; or it may pass into the micropyle, as in 
Santalum. In Gymnosperms it usually remains deep in the 
nucellus and surrounded by a thick mass of cellular tissue (fig. 
109). For an account of the further development of the mega- 
spore, and the formation of the egg-cell, from which after fertiliza- 
tion IS formed the embryo, see Gymnosperms and Angio- 

SPERMS. 

The point where the integuments are united to the base of 
the nucellus is called the chalaza (figs, iii, 112). This is often 
coloured, is of a denser 
texture than the sur- 
rounding tissue, and is 
traversed by fibro- 
vascular bundles, which 
pass from the placenta 
to nourish the ovule. 

When the ovule is 
so developed that the 
chalaza is at the 
hilum (next the pla- 
centa), and the micro- 
pyle is at the opposite 
extremity, there being 
a .short fun id p, the 
ovule is orthotropous. 

This form is well seen in 
Polygonaceae (fig. 112), 

Cistaceae, and most 
gymnosperms. In such 
an ovule a straight line 
drawn from the hilum 
to the micropyle passes 
along the axis of the 
ovule. Where, by more rapid growth on one side than on the 
other, the nucellus, together with the integuments, is curved upon 
Itself, so that the micropyle approaches the hilum, and ultimately 
is placed close to it, while the chalaza is at the hilum, the ovule is 
campylotropous (fig. no). Curved ovules are found in Cruciferae, 
and C^ryophyllaccae. The inverted or aiiatropous ovule (fig. in) 
is the commonest form amongst angiosperms. In this ovule the 
apex with the micropyle is turned towards the point of attach- 
ment of the funicle to the placenta, the chalaza being situated 
at the opposite extremity ; and the funicle, which runs along the 
side usually next the placenta, coalesces with the ovule and 
constitutes the raphe (r), which often forms a ridge. The 
anatropous ovule arises from the placenta as a straight or only 
slightly curved cellular process, and ak it grows, gradually 
becomes inverted, curving from the point of origin of the integu- 
ments (cf. figs. 106, 107). As the first integument grows round 
It, the amount of inversion increases, and the funicle becomes 
adherent to the side of the nucellus. Then if a second integument 
be formed it covers all the free part of the ovule, but does not 
form on the side to which the raphe is adherent. These may be 
taken as the three types of ovule ; but there are various inter- 
mediate forms, such as semi-anatropous and others. 

The position of the ovule relative to the ovary varies. When 
there is a single ovule, with its axis vertical, it may be attached 
to the placenta at the base of the ovary {basal placenta), and is 
then erect, as in Polygonaceae and Compositae ; or it may be 
inserted a little above the base, on a parietal placenta, with its 
apex upwards, and then is ascending, as in Parielaria, It may 
hang from an apicilar placenta at the summit of the ovary, its 
apex being directed downwards, and is inverted or pendulous, 
as in Hippuris vulgaris ; or from a parietal placenta near the 
summit, and then is suspended, as in Daphne Mezereum, Poly- 
galaceae and Euphorbiaceae. Sometimes a long funicle arise.s 
from a ba.sal placenta, reaches the summit of the ovary, and 
there bending over suspends the ovule, as in Armeria (sea-pink) ; 
at other times the hilum appears to be in the middle, and the 
ovule becomes horizontal. When there are two ovules in the 
same cell, they may be either collateral, that is, placed side by 



Fig no Fig. i i i 

Fig 1 10 —Campylotropous ovule of 
wall-flower {Chciranthus), showing the 
funicle /, which attaches the ovule to the 
placenta , /j, the outer, s, tlie inner coat, 
the nucellus, ih, the chalaza Ihe 
ovule lb ciuvecl upon itself, so that the 
micropyle is neai the funicle. 

Fig III — Anatropous ovule of Dande- 
lion {1 ara^a( um), n, nucellus, which is 
mveited, so tliat the chalaza r/t, is re- 
moved from the base or hilum h, while 
the nuctopyle / is near the base The 
connection between the base of the ovule 
and Ihe base ot the nucellus is kept iq) 
by means of the raphe r. 
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side (fig. 92), or the one may be erect and the other inverted, 
as in some species of Spiraea and Aesculus ; or they may be 
placed one above another, each directed similarly, as is the case 
m ovaries containing a moderate or definite number of ovules. 
Thus, in the ovary of Leguminous plants (fig, 91), the ovules, 0, 
are attached to the extended marginal placenta, one above the 
other, forming usually two parallel rows corresponding to each 
margin of the carpel. When the ovules are definite (?.c. are 
uniform, and can be counted), it is usual to find their attachment 
so constant as to afford good characters for classification. When 
the ovules are very numerous (tndefimte), while at the same time 
the placenta is not much developed, their position exhibits great 
variation, some being directed upwards, others downwards, 
others transversely ; and tiieir form is altered by pressure into 
various polyhedral shapes. In such cases it frequently happens 
that some of the ovules are arrested in their development and 
become abortive. 


When the pistil has reached a certain stage in growth it becomes 
ready for fertilization. Pollination having been effected, and 
Fertwxa pollen-grain having reached the stigma in angio- 
tioa. * sperms, or the summit of the nucellus in gymnosperms, 
it is detained there, and the viscid secretion from the 
glands of the stigma m the former case, or from the nucellus m 
the latter, induce the protrusion of the intine as a pollen-tube 

through the pores of the grain. 
The pollen-tube or tubes pass 
down the canal (fig. 112), 
through the conducting tissue 
of the style when present, and 
reach the interior of the ovary 
in angiospenns, and then pass 
to the micropyle of the ovule, 
one pollen-tube going to each 




From Rtrftsbu tier's Lehrhuch^ dtr 
liotantky by permission of (jiist.w F ischer. 

Fig. 112 — Ovary of Po/v- 
fronum Convolvulus in longitu- 
dinal section during fertilization. 
(X48) 

/5, Stalk-hke base of ovary, 

/», Funicle 
chdy C'halaza. 
wi/, Nucellus. 
nn, Micropyle. 

tf, inner, ic, outer integument. 


Fig. 1 13 — Vertical section of 
the ov ule of the Scotch Fii {Pinus 
sxh'Ci^tns) in May of tlv‘ second 
year, showing the enlaiged cin- 
l)rvo-sac 6, full of endo'sperm 
cells, and ])ollen- tubes r, ptiie- 
trating the siiinmit of the nucellus 
after the pollen has entered the 
large micropyle. 


ovule. Sometimes the micro- 
pyle lies close to the base of 
the style, and then the pollen- 
tube enters it at once, but 
frequently it has to pass some 
distance into the ovary, being 
guided in its direction by vari- 
ous contrivances, as hairs, 
grooves, &c. In gymnosperms 
the pollen-gram resting on the 
apex of the nucellus sends out 
its pollen-tubes, which at once 
penetrate the nucellus (fig. 113). 
In angiosperms when the pollen- 
tube reaches the micropyle it 
passes down into the canal, and this portion of it increases 
considerably in size. Ultimately the apex of the tube comes in 
contact with the tip of the embryo-sac and perforates it. The 
male cells in the end of the pollen-tube are then transmitted to 
the embryo-sac and fertilization is effected. Consequent upon 
this, after a longer or shorter period, those changes commence 
in the embryo-sac which resifit in the formation of the embryo 


c, Embiyo-Stic. 
ck, Nucleus of embryo-sac, 
et, 
an 

e, 


Egg-apparatus. 
Antipodal cells. 
Style 
Stigma. 
Pollen-grains. 


pSf Pollen- tubes. 


plant, the ovule also undergoing changes which convert it into 
I the seed, and fit it for a protective covering, and* a store of 
nutriment for the embryo. Nor are the effects of fertilization 
confined to the ovule , they extend to other parts of the plant. 
The ovary enlarges, and, with the seeds enclosed, constitutes 
the fruit, frequently incorporated with which are other parts 
of the flower, as receptacle, calyx, &:c. In gymnosperms the 
pollen-tubes, having penetrated a certain distance down the 
tissue of the nucellus, are usually arrested in growth for a longer 
or .shorter period, sometimes nearly a year. Fruit and seed are 
discussed in a separate article — Fruit. (A. B. R ) 

FLOWERS^ ARTIFICIAL. Imitations of natural llowcrs are 
sometimes made for scientific purposes (as the collection of glass 
flowers at Harvard University, which illustrates the flora of the 
United States), but more often as articles of decoration and 
ornament. A large variety of materials have been used in their 
manufacture by different peoples at different times — painted 
linen and shavings of stained horn by the Egyptians, gold and 
silver by the Romans, nce-paper by the Chinese, silkworm 
cocoons in lUily, the plumage of highly coloured birds m South 
America, wax, small tinted shells, &c. At the beginning of the 
18th century the French, who originally learnt the art from the 
Italians, made great advances in the accuracy of their repro- 
ductions, and towards the end of that century the Pans manu- 
fa(tiircrs enjoyed a w'orld-wide reputation. About the same 
time the art was introduced into England by French refugees, 
and soon afterwards it spread also to Americil. The industry 
is n(jw a highly sjiecialized one and comprises a large number of 
operations performed by separate hands. Four main processes 
may be distinguished. The first consists of cutting up the \ arious 
fabrics an<l matenals employed into shapes suitable for forming 
the leaves, petals, (ic. ; this may be done by scissors, but more 
often stamps arc employed which w'lll cut through a dozen or 
more thicknesses at one blow. The veins of the leaves are next 
impressed by means of a die, and the petals are given their 
natural rounded forms by goffering irons of various shapes. 
'I'he next step is to assemble the petals and other parts of the 
flower, which is built up from the centre outwards ; and the 
fourth IS U) mount the flower on a stalk formed of brass or iron 
wire wrapped round with suitably coloured material, and to 
fa.sten on the leaves required to complete the spray. 

FLOYD, JOHN (1572-1649), English Jesuit, was born in 
Cambridgeshire in 1572. He entered the Society of Jesus when 
at Rome in 1592 and is also known as Daniel k Jesu, Hermannus 
Loemehus, and George White, the names under which he pub- 
lished a score of ccintroversial treatises. He had considerable 
fame both as a preacher and teacher, and was frequently arrested 
in England. His last years were spent at Lou\ ain and he died 
at St Omer on the 15th of September 1649. brother Edward 
Floyd was impeached and sentenced by the Commons in 1621 for 
speaking disparagingly of the elector palatine. 

FLOYD, JOHN BUCHANAN (1807-1863), American politician, 
was bom at Blacksburg, Virginia, on the ist of June 1807. He 
was the son of John Floyd (1770-1837), a representative m 
Congress from 1817 to 1829 and governor of Virginia from 
1830 to 1834. After graduating at South Carolina College in 1826, 
the son practised law in his native state and at Helena, Arkansas, 
and m 1839 settled in Washington county, Virginia, which in 
1847-1849 and again in 1853 he represented in the state legisla- 
ture. Meanwhile, from 1849 to 1852, he was governor of Virginia, 
in which position he recommended to the legislature the enact- 
ment of a law laying an import tax on the products of such states 
as refused to surrender fugitive sla\ es owned by Virginia masters. 
In March 1857 he became secretary of war in President 
Buchanan’s cabinet, w’herc his lack of administrative ability 
was soon apparent. In December i860, on ascertaining that 
Floyd had honoured heavy drafts made by government con- 
tractors in anticipation of their earnings, the president requested 
his resignation. Several days later Floyd was indicted for 
malversation in office, but the indictment was overruled on 
technical grounds. There is no proof that he profited by 
these irregular transactions ; in fact he went out of the office 
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financially embarrassed. Though he had openly opposed seces- 
sion before the election of Lincoln, his conduct after that event, 
especially after his breach with Buchanan, fell under suspicion, 
and he was accused of having sent large stores of government 
arms to Southern arsenals in anticipation of the Civil War. In 
the last days of his term he apparently had such an intention, 
but during the year i80o the Southern States actually received 
less than their full quota of arms. After the secession of Virginia 
he was commissioned a brigadier-general in the Confederate 
service. He was first employed in some unsuccessful operations 
in western Virginia, and in February 1862 became commander 
of tJie Confederate forces at Fort Donelson, from which he fled 
with his second in command. General Gideon J. Pillow, on the 
night of February 18, leaving General Simon B. Buckner to 
surrender to General Grant. A fortnight later President Davis 
relieved him of his command. He died at Abingdon, Virginia, 
on the 26th of August 1863. 

FLOYER, SIR JOHN (1649-1734), English physician and 
author, was born at Ilintcrs in Staffordshire, and was educated 
at Oxford. He practised in Lichfield, and it was by his advice 
that Dr Johnson, when a child, was taken by his mother to be 
touched by Queen Anne for the king’s evil on the 30th of March 
1714. He died on the ist of February 1734. Floycr was an 
advocate of cold bathing, introduced the practice of counting the 
rate of the pulse-beats, and gave an early account of the patho- 
logical changes the lungs associated with emphysema. 

Ills writings include — ^^apixaKo - Tldaauo^: : or the Touchstone of 
^ledtctncs, discovering the virtues of Vegetables^ Minerals and A nimalSy 
by their Tastes and Smells (2 vols , 1O87) ; 1 he praeternatural State of 
animal Humours desirihed bv ihttr sensible Qualities (lOoO) ; An 
Enquiry into the tight Use and Abuses of the hof, cold and temperate 
Baths III England (1O97) , A Treatise of the Asthma (ist od , 1608) ; 
The ancient ^'vxpo\ov(ria revived ^ or an Essay to prove cold Bathing 
both safe and useful (London, 1702 ; several editions 8vo ; abridged, 
Manchester, 1844, 121110), 1 he Physician's Pidse-watch (1707-1710), 
The Sibylline Oracles, translated from the best Greek copies, and com- 
pared with the sacred Prophecies (ist ed , 1713) ; Tivo Essays' the 
first Essay concerning the Creation Aether lal Bodies, and Offices of 
good and bad Angels ; the second Essay concerning the Mosaic System 
of the World (\ottinghani, 1717) , An Exposition of the Revelations 
(lyio) ; An Essay to restore the Dipping of Infants in their Baptism 
(1722); Meduina Ceroentmea, or the Galenic Art of preserving old 
Men*s Healths (ist ed , 1724) ; A Comment on forty-two Histones 
described by Hippocrates (1726). 

FLUDD, or Flud, ROBERT [Roberiusde Fluctibus](i 574 - 
1637), English physician and mystical philosopher, the son of 
Sir Thomas Fludd, treasurer of war to Queen Elizabeth in France 
and the Low Countries, was born at Milgate, Kent. After 
studying at St John’s College, Oxford, he travelled in Europe 
for SIX years, and became acquainted with the writings of 
Paracelsus. He subsequently returned to Oxford, became a 
member of Christ Church, took his medical degrees^ and ulti- 
mately became a fellow of the College of Physicians. He practised 
in London with success, though it is said that he combined with 
purely medical treatment a good deal of faith-healing. Following 
Paracelsus, he endeavoured to form a system of philosophy 
founded on the identity of physical and spiritual truth. The 
universe and all created things proceed from God, who is the 
beginning, the end and the sum of all things, and to him they 
will return. Tlic act of creation is the separation of the active 
principle (light) from the passive (darkness) in the bosom of the 
divine unity (God). The 'universe consists of three worlds ; 
the archetypal (God), the macrocosm (the world), the microcosm 
(man). Man is the world in miniature, all the parts of both 
sympathetically correspond and act upon each other. It is 
possible for man (and even for the mineral and the plant) 
to undergo transformation and to win immortality. Fludd’s 
system may be described as a materialistic pantheism, which, 
allegorically iiiferpreted, he put forward as containing the real 
meaning of Christianity, revealed to Adam by God himself, 
handed down by t 5 tadition to Moses and the patriarchs, and re- 
vealed a second time by Christ. The opinions of Fludd had the 
honour (5f being refuted by Kepler, Gassendi and Mersenne. 
Though rapt in mystical speculation, Fludd' was a man of varied 
attainments. He did not disdain scientife experiments, and is 
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thought by some to be the original inventor of the barometer. 
He was an ardent defender of the Rosicrucians, and De Quincey 
considers him to have been the immediate, as J. V. Andreii 
was the remote, father of freemasonry. Fludd died on the 8th 
of September 1637. 

See J B. Craven, Robert Fludd, the English Rosurucian (1Q02), 
where a list ot his woiks is given ; A. K Waite, The Real Jlistory 
of the Rosurucians (1887) ; Dc Quincey, 'I he Rosio lu lans and Euc~ 
masons \ J. Hunt, Religious Thought in England (1870), 1. 240 seq. 
His vvorks weie published lA 6 voJs , Opponlieim and (jouda, 1638 

FLOGEL, GUSTAV LEBERECHT (1802-1870), German 
orientalist, was born at Bautzen on the 18th of February 1802. 
He received his early education at the gymnabium of his native 
town, and studied theology and pliilulogy at Leipzig. Gradually 
he devoted his attention cliiefly to Oriental languages, which he 
studied in Vienna and Paris. In 1832 he became professor at the 
Furslenschnle of St Afra in Meissen, but ill-liealth compelled him 
to resign that office in 1850^ and m 1851 he went to Vienna, 
where he was employed in cataloguing the Arabic, Turkish and 
Persian manuscripts of the court libniry. He died at Dresden 
on the 5th of July 1870. 

Fingers chief woik is an edition of the bibliogiaphical and ency- 
clopaedic lexicon of Ha]i Khult.i, with Latin translation (7 vols, 
London and Leipzig, 1835-1858). lie also lu ought out .in edition 
of the Koian (T-eipzig, 1834 and again i8g^), tiien iolloweri C'u«- 
Lordantiae Corant arable ae [L.o\\rz\g, 18^2 and again 1808), Mam, 
sente Lchnn urrd seme Schriftcn (Lrip/ig, 1802) , Die grammati^c hen 
Schulen der Araber (Leipzig, 1S62) , and Ihn Kutlubugas Krone Uer 
Lebensbeschreihungen (Leipzig, 1862). An edition of Kitdb-al-Pthrist, 
prepared by him, was published alter his death. 

FLUGEL, JOHANN GOTTFRIED (1788-1855), German lexico- 
grapher, was born at Barby near Magdeburg, on the 22nd of 
November 178S. He was originally a merchant’s clerk, but 
emigrating to the United States in i8ro, he made a special study 
of the English language, and returning to Germany in 1819, 
was m 1824 appointed lector of the English language in the uni- 
versity of Leipzig. In 1838 he became American consul, and 
subsequently representative and correspondent of the Smith- 
sonian Institute at Washington and several other leading 
American literary and scientific institutions. He died at Leipzig 
on the 24th of Tune 1855. 

The fame of Fhigcl rests chiefly on the Vollstdndtge englisch* 
deuische und deutsch-englische 11 urterbuch, first published in 2 vols, 
(Leipzig) m 18-^0, which has had an extensive circulation not only 
in Germany but m England and America. In this work he was 
assisted by J Sjiorschil, and a lu w and enlarged edition, edited by 
his son Felix Fliigcl (1820-iQO^), was jiublisheil at Brunswick (iSgo- 
r8(>2). Anothei edition, in two volumes, edited by Prof Immanuel 
Schmidt and S Tanger appe.ired (Brunswick, London & New York) 
m 1906. Among his other w'orks arv — Volhtdndtge engl. Sprachlehre 
(1824-182O) ; Triglotte, oder kaufmannisches W orterbuch in dret 
Sprachen, Deutsch, hnqlisch und Eransostsch (183O-1840) , Kleines 
Kaiifmdnmsches Handworterhuch in drei Sprachen (1840); and 
Praktisches Handbtich der engl Handelscorrespondenz (1827, 9th ed. 
1873) All these have passed thioiigh sevf'ral editions In addition, 
Flugel also published in the English language A senes of Com- 
mercial Letters (Leipzig, 1822), a <)th edition of winch appeared m 
1874 under the title Practical Mercantile Correspondence and a 
Practical Dictionary of the English and German languages (2 vols , 
Hamburg and Leipzig, 1847-1852; 15th ed , T.eipzig, 1891), The 
last was continued and re-cdited by his son Felix. 

FLUKE (probably connected with the Ger. flach, fiat), a name 
given to several kinds of fish, flat in shape, especially to the 
common flounder ; also the name of a trcmatoid worm, resem- 
bling a flounder in shape, which as a parasite infects the liver 
and neighbouring organs of certain animals, especially sheep, 
and causes liver-rot. The most common is the Fasciola hepattca 
(see Trematodes). It is also the name of a species of kidney 
potato. Probably from a resemblance to the shape of the fish, 
‘‘ fluke ” is the name given to the hokJing-plates, triangular in 
shape, at the end of the arms of an anchor, and to the triangular 
extremities of the tail of a whale. The use of the word as a slang 
expression for a lucky accident appears to have been first applied 
in billiards to an unintentional scoring shot. 

FLUME (through an O. Fr. word flum^ from the Lat. fiumen, 
a river), a word formerly used for a stream, and particularly 
for the tail of a mill-race. It is used in America for a very 
narrow gorge running between precipitous rocks, with a stream 
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at the bottom, but more frequently is applied to an artificial 
channel of wood or other material for the diversion of a stream 
of water from a river for purposes of irrigation, for running a saw- 
mill, or for various processes in the hydraulic method of gold- 
mining (see Aqueduct). 

FLUMINI MAGGIORE^ a town of the province of Cagliari, 
Sardinia, lo m. by road N. of Iglesias, and 5 m. from the W. coast. 
Pop. (1901) town 3908 ; commune 9647, It is the centre of 
a considerable lead and zinc mining district. Three miles to the 

S. are the ruins of a temple erected probably in the time of 
Commodus {Corpus uiscr, Lat, x., Berlin, 1883, No. 7539)* 
They seem to mark the site of Metalla (mines), a station on the 
coast road from Sulci to lharros, and the centfc of the mining 
district in Roman times. At Flumini Maggiore itself were found 
two ingots of lead, one bearing a stamp with Hadrian’s name. 

FLUORANTHENE, also known as idryl, a hydrocarbon 

occurring with phenanthrene, pyrene, diphenyl, and other 
substances in “ Stupp ” fat (the fat obtained in working up the 
mercury ores in Idria), and also in the higher boiling fractions 
of the coal tar distillate. It was discovered by R. Fittig in 1878, 
who, with Gebhard and II. Liepmann, elucidated its constitution 
(sec Amuy 1879, 200, p. i). The hydrocarbons arc separated 
from the “ Stupp ’’ by means of alcohol, the soluble portion on 
distillation giving first phenanthrene and then a mixture of pyrene 
and lluorarithene. From the tar distillate, the chrysene can be 
fractionally precipitated, and the fluoranthene can be separated 
from most of the pyrene by fractional distillation in a partial 
vTiCuum. In either case the two hydrocarbons are finally 
separated by fractional crystallization of their picrates, which 

T. rc then decomposed by ammonia. Fluoranthene crystallizes 
in large slender needles or monoclinic tables, melting at 109-110® 
r. and boiling at 250--2 C. (60 mm.). It is easily soluble in hot 
[ilcohol, ether and carbon bisulphide. On oxidation with chromic 
acid it forms a quinone, CirlLO,, and an a-diphenylene keto- 
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L'arboxylic acid Tlic picratc melts at 183-183° C. 

C flH j— V 

FLUORENE (a-diphonylene methane), or (C^H4)2CH2, 

a hydrocarbon found in coal-tar. It is obtainea from the higher 
boiling fractions, after separation of naphthalene and anthracene, 
by fractional distillation, the portion boiling between 290-340° C. 
being taken. The fluorene is separated from this by placing it in 
i freezing mixture, and is then redistilled or crystallized from 
glacial acetic acid, or purified by means of its picrate. It may 
be prepared by distilling dipheriylene ketono over zinc dust. 
Dr by heating it with hydriodic acid and phosphorus to 150-160° 
C. ; and also by passing the vapour of diphenyl methane through 
l red hot tube. It crystallizes in colourless plates, possessing 
% violet fluorescence, melting at 112-113° and boiling at 293-295 
C. By oxidation with chromic acid in glacial acetic acid solution, 
it is converted into dipheriylene ketone (CjjHJo'CO ; whilst on 
beating with hydriodic acid and phosphorus to 250-260° C. it 
^ives a hydro derivative of composition Ci^H22. 

FLUORESCEIN, or Resorcin -Phtealein, CggH^gOj, in 
:hemistry, a compound discovered in 1876 by A. v. Baeyer by 
the condensation of phthalic anhydride with resorcin at 195-200° 

{Ann., 1876, 183, p. t). The two reacting substances are either 
beated alone or with zinc chloride for some hours, and the melt 
Dbtained is boiled out with water, washed by dilute alcohol, 
extracted by means of sodium hydrate, and the solution so 
Dbtained is precipitated by an acid. The precipitate is well 
ivashed with water and then dried. By repeating this process 
two or three times, the fluorescein may be obtained in a very pure 
:ondition. It forms a yellow amorphous powder, insoluble in 
water but soluble in alcohol, and crystallizing from the alcoholic 
jolution in small dark red nodules. It is readily soluble in solu- 
tions of the caustic alkalis, the solution being of a dark red colour 
ind showing (especially when largely diluted with water) a 
Drilliant green fluorescence. It was so named on account of this 
ast character. By brominating fluorescein in glacial acetic acid 
solution, eosin (tetrabromfluorescein) is obtained, the same 
:ompound being formed by heating 3-5-dibfom-2*4-dioxy- 
Denzoylbenzoic acid above its melting point (R. 'Mever, Bet., 


1895, 28, p. 1576). It crystallizes from alcohol In yellowish red 
needles, and dyes silk, wool, and mordanted cotton a fine pink 
colour. When heated with caustic alkalis it yields dibrom- 
resorcin and dibrommonoresorcin-phthalcin. The correspond in 
iodo compound is known as erythrosin. Fluorescein is readily 
nitrated, yielding a di- or tetra-nitro compound according to 
conditions. The entrance of the negative nitro group into the 
molecule weakens the central pyrone ring in the fluorescein 
nucleus and the di- and tetra-nitro compounds readily yield 
hydrates (see J. T. Hewitt and B. W. Perkins, Jour. Chem, Soc., 
1900, p. 1326). By the action of ammonia or amines the di-nitro 
fluoresceins are converted into yellow dyestuffs (F. Reverdin, 
Ber., 1897, 30, p. 332). Other dyestuffs obtained from fluorescein 
are safrosme or eosin scarlet (dibromdinitrofluorescein) and rose 
Bengal (tetraiodotetrachlorfluorescein). 

On fusion with caustic alkali, fluorescein yields resorcin, 
and monoresorem phthalem (dioxybenzoylbenzoic 
acid), (llQ)jCflH3-CO ('OOH. With zinc dust and caustic 
soda it yields fluorescin. By warming fluorescein with excess of 
phosphorus pcntaclilonde it yields fluorescein chloride, 

(A. Baeyer), which crystalUzcs fiom alcohol in small prisms, melting 
at 252° C. When heated with aniline and aniline hydrochlodde, 
fluorescein yields a colourless anilide (O. Fischer and E Hepp, Bet , 
J893, 26, p. 2236), which is readily methylated by methyl iodide 
and potash to a fluoresccmanilidedimethyl ether, which when heated 
for six hours to 150® C with acetic and hydrochloric acid^', is hydro- 
lysv'd anti yields a colourless fluoresccindimethyl ether, which melts 
at 198® C. On the other hand, by heating fluorescein with caustic 
potasli, meth>l iodide and methyl alcohol, a coloured (yellow) 
dimethyl ether, melting at 208® C. is obtained (Fischer and Hepp). 
By heating the coloured diracth>l ether with aiustic soda, the 
monomethyi ether is obtained (O. Fischer and E. Hepp, Ber , iSge, 
aS, p. 397) ; this crystallizes 111 tnclinic tables, and melts at 262** C. 
It IS to be noted that the colourless monomethyl ether fluoresces 
strongly in alkaline solution, the dimethyl ether of meltmg point 
208® fluoresces only in neutral solution {e , in alcoholic solution), 
.and the dimethyl ether of melting point 198° C. only m concentrated 
hydrochloric or sulphunc acid solution (Fischer and Hepp). Con- 
siderable discusvsion has taken place as to the position held by tho 
hydroxyl groups ui the fluorescein molecule, C. Gra^bc {JJer , 1895, 
28, p. 28) asserting that they were in the ortho position to the linking 
carlion atom of the phthalic anhydride residue. G Heller {Ber , 
1893, 28, p. 312), however, showed that monoiesorcin phthaleiu 
when brominatcd in glacial acetic acid gives a dibrom derivative 
which, witi! fuming .suliihuric acid, yields diViromxanthopurpurin 
(i*3-dioxy-2*4-dibiomanthraqumone), a reaction which is only 
possible if the fluorescein (from which the monorcsorcm-phthaleui 
IS derived) contains free hydroxyl gioiips in the i)ara position to the 
linkmg carbon atom of the phthalic anhydride residue. 

FLUORESCENCE. In a paper read before the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh in 1833, Sir David Brewster described a remarkable 
phenomenon he had discovered to which he gave the name of 
* internal dispersion.” On admitting a beam of sunlight, con- 
densed by a lens, into a solution of chlorophyll, the green colour- 
ing matter of leaves (see fig. 1), he was surprised to find that the 
path of the rays within the fluid 
was marked by a bright light of a 
blood-red colour, strangely contrast- 
ing with the beautiful green of the 
fluid when seen in moderate thick- 
ness. Brewster af terwards observed 
the same phenomenon in various 
vegetable solutions and essential 
oils, and in some solids, amongst 
which was fluor-spar. He believed 
this effect to be due to coloured 

particles held in suspension. A few 

years later. Sir John Herschel in- 
dependently discovered that if a 

solution of quinine sulphate, which, viewed by transmitted 
light, appears colourless and transparent like water, were 
illuminated by a beam of ordinary daylight, a peculiar blue 
colour wfiS seen in a thin stratum of the fluid adjacent to 
the surface by which the light entered. The blue light was 
unpolarized and passed freely through many inches of the 
fluid. The incident beam, after luiving passed through the 
stratum from which the blue light came, was not sensibly 
enfeebled or coloured, but ytt had lost the power oi 
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the characteristic blue colour when admitted into a 
lUtion of quinine sulphate, A team of light modified 
/sterious manner was called by Herschel “ epipolizcd.’^ 
showed that epipolic was merely a. particular case of 
dispersion, peculiar only in this respect, that the rays 
capable of dispersion were dispersed with upusual rapidity. 
The investigation of this phenomenon was afterwards taken 
up by Sir G, G. Stokes, to whom tl)e greater part of our present 
knowledge of the subject is due. Stokes’s first paper “ On the 
Qiange of the Refrangibility of Light ” appeare^i in 1852. He 
repeated the experiments of Brewster and Herschel, and con- 
siderably extended them. These experiments soon led him to 
the conclusion that the effect could not be due, as Brewster had 
imagined, to the scattering of light by suspended particles, but 
that the dispersed beam actually differed in refrangibility from 
the light which excited it. He therefore termed it “ true internal 
dispersion ” to distinguish it from the scattering of light, which 
he called false internal dispersion.’^ As this name, however, 
is apt to suggest Brewster’s view of the phenomenon, he after- 
wards abandoned it as unsatisfactory, and substituted the word 
** fluorescence.” This term, derived from fluor-spar after the 
analogy of opalescence from opal, does not presuppose any theory. 
To examine the nature of the fluorescence produced by quinine, 
Stokes formed a pure spectrum of the sun’s rays in the usual 
manner. A test-tube, filled with a dilute solution of quinine 
sulphate, was placed just outside the red end of the spectrum 
and then gradually moved along the spectrum to the other 
extremity. No fluorescence was observed as long as the tube 
remained in the more luminous portion, but as soon as the violet 
was reached, a ghost-hke gleam of blue light shot right across 
the tube. On continuing to move the tube, the blue light at 
first increased in intensity and afterwards died away, but not 
until the tube had been moved a considerable distance into the 
ultra-violet part of the spectrum. When the blue gleam first 
appeared it extended right across the tube, but just before 
disappearing it was confined to a very thin stratum on the side 
at which the exciting rays entered. Stokes varied this experi- 
ment by placing a vessel filled with the dilute solution in a 
spectrum formed by a tram of prisms. The appearance is 
illustrated diagrammatically in fig. 2. The greater part of the 
light passed freely as if through water, 
but from about half-way between the 
Fraunhofer lines G and H to far beyond 
the extreme violet, the incident rays 
gave rise to light of a sky-blue colour, 
which emanated in all directions from 
the portion of the fluid (represented 
white in fig. 2) which was under the 
influence of the incident rays. The 
anterior surface of the blue space coin- 
cided, of course, with the inner surface 
of the glass vessel. The posterior sur- 
face marked the distance to which the incident rays were able 
to penetrate l)efore they were absorbed. This distance was at 
first considerable, greater than the diameter of the vessel, but 
decreased with great rapidity as the refrangibility of the incident 
light increased, so that from a little beyond the extreme violet 
to the end, the blue space was reduced to an excessively thin 
stratum, TTiis shows that the fluid is very opaque to the ultra- 
violet rays. The fixed lines in the violet and invisible part of 
the solar spectrum were represented by dark lines, or rather 
planes, intersecting the blue region. Stokes found that the 
fluorescent light is not homogeneous, for on reducing the incident 
rays to a narrow band of homogeneous light, and examining the 
dispersed beam through a prism, he found that the blue light 
consisted of rays extending over a wide range of refrangibility, 
but not into the ultra-violet. 

Another method, which Stokes found especially useful in 
examining different substances for fluorescence, was as follows. 
Two coloured media were prepared, one of which transmitted 
the upper portion of the spectrum and was opaque to the lower 
portion, while the second was opaque to the upper and trans- 
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parent to th^ lower part of the spectrum. These were called by 
Stokes complementary absorbents.” No pair could be found 
which were exactly complementary, of course, but the condition 
was approximately fulfilled by several sets of coloured glasses 
or solutions. One such combination consisted of a deep-blue 
solution of ammoniacal copper sulphate and a yellow glass 
coloured with silver. The two media together were almost 
opaque. The light of the sun being admitted through a hole in 
the window-shutter, a white porcelain tablet was laid on a shelf 
fastened in front of the hole. If the vessel containing the blue 
solution was placed so as to cover the hole, and the tablet was 
viewed through the yellow glass, scarcely any light entered the 
eye, but if a paper washed with some fluorescent liquid were laic 
on the tablet it appeared brilliantly luminous. Different pairs 
of complementary absorbents were required according to the 
colour of the fluorescent light. This experiment shows clearly 
that the light which passed through the first absorbent and 
which would have been stopped by the second gave rise 111 the 
fluorescent substance to rays of a different wave-length which 
were transmitted by the second absorbent. Scattered light, 
witli which the true fluorescent light was often associated, was 
eliminated by this method, being stopped by the second 
absorbent. 

Stokes also used a method, analogous to Newton’s method of 
crossed prisms, for the purpose of analysing the fluorescent light. 
A spectrum was produced by means of a slit and a prism, the slit 
being horizontal instead of vertical. The resulting very narrow 
spectrum was projected on a white paper moistened with a 
fluorescent solution, and viewed through a second prism with its 
refracting edge ]pcr- 
pendicular to that of 
the first prism. In 
addition to the slop- 
ing spectrum seen 
under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, another 
spectrum due to the 
fluorescent light 
alone, made its 
appearance, as seen 
in figs. 3 and 4. In 
this spectrum the 
colours do not run 
from left to right, 
but in horizontal 
lines. Thus the dark 
lines of the solar 
spectrum lie across 
the colours. The 
spectra in figs. 3 and 
4 were obtained by 
V. Pierre with an 
improved arrange- 
ment of Stokes’s method. 
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Fig. 3. — Spectrum of ChlorophylF 



Fig. 4. — Spectrum of Acsculm. 


It will be seen that, in the case 
of chlorophyll, the whole spectrum, far into the ultra-violet, 
gives rise to a short range of red fluorescent light, while 
the effective part of the exciting light in the case of aesculin 
(a glucoside occurring in horse-chestnut bark) begins a little 
above the fixed line G and the fluorescent light covers a wide 
range extending from orange to blue. 

Besides the substances already mentioned, a large number 
of vegetable extrapcts and some inorganic bodies are strongly 
fluorescent. Stokes found that most organic substances show 
signs of fluorescence. Green fluor-spar from Alston Moor 
exhibits a violet, uranium glass a yellowish-green fluorescence. 
Tincture of turmeric gives rise to a greenish light, and the extract 
of seeds of Datura stramonium a pale green light. Ordinary 
paraffin oil fluoresces blue. Barium platinocyanide, which is 
much used in the fluorescent screens employed in work with the 
Rontgen rays, shows a brilliant green fluorescence with ordinary 
light. Crystals of magnesium platinocyanide possess the 
remarkable property of emitting a polarized fluorescent lights 
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the colour and plane of polarization depending on the position 
of the crystal with respect to the incident beam, and, if polarized 
light is used, on the plane of polarization of the latter. 

Stokeses Law . — In all the substances examined by Stokes, the 
fluorescent light appeared to be of lower refrangibility than the 
light which excited it. Stokes considered it probable that this 
lowering of the refrangibility of the light was a general law which 
held for all substances. This is known as Stokes's law. It has 
been shown, however, by E. I.ommel and others, that this law 
does not hold generally. Lommel distinguishes two kinds of 
fluorescence. The bodies which exhibit the first kind are those 
which possess strong absorption bands, of which only one re- 
mains appreciable after great dilution. These bodies are always 
Strongly coloured and show anomalous dispersion and (in solids) 
surface colour. In such cases, the maximum of intensity m the 
fluorescent spectrum corresponds to the maximum of absorption. 
Stokes’s law is not obeyed, for a fluorescent spectrum can be pro- 
duced by means of homogeneous light of lower refrangibility 
than a great part of the fluorescent light. The second kind of 
fluorescence is the most common, and is exhibited by bodies which 
show absorption only in the upper part of the spectrum, t.e. 
they arc usually yellow or brown or (if the absorption is in the 
ultra-violet) colourless. ^J’he absorption bands also arc different 
from those of substances of the first kind, for they readily dis- 
appear on dilution. A third class of bodies is formed by those 
substances which exhibit both kinds of fluorescence. 

Nature of Fluorescence . — No complete theory of fluorescence 
has yet been given, though various attempts have been made to 
explain the phenomenon. Fluorescence is closely allied to 
phosphorescence the difference consisting in the duration 
of the effect after the exciting cause is removed. Liquids which 
fluoresce only do so while the exciting light is falling on them, 
ceasing immediately the exciting light is cut off. In the case 
of solids, on the other hand, such as fluor-spar or uranium glass, 
the effect, though very brief, does not die away quite instantane- 
ously, so that it is really a very brief phosphorescence. The 
property of phosphorescence has been generally attributed to 
some molecular change taking place in the bodies possessing it. 
That some such change takes place during fluorescence is rendered 
probable by the fact that the property depends upon the state 
of the sensitive substance ; some bodies, such as barium platino- 
cyanide, fluorescing in the solid state but not in solution, while 
others, such as fluorescein, only fluoresce in solution. Fluores- 
cence is always associated with absorption, but many bodies arc 
absorbent without showing fluorescence. A satisfactory theory 
would have to account for these facts as well as for the production 
of waves of one period by those of another, and the non-homo- 
geneous character of the fluorescent light. Quite recently W. 
Voigt has sought to give a theory of fluorescence depending on 
the theory of electrons. Briefly, this theory assumes that the 
electrons which constitute the molecule of the sensitive body 
can exist in two or more different configurations simultaneously, 
and that these are in dynamical equilibrium, like the molecule 
in a partially dissociated gas. If the electrons have different 
periods of vibration in the different configurations, then it would 
happen that the electrons whose period nearly corresponded with 
that of the incident light would absorb the energy of the latter, 
and if they then underwent a transformation into a different 
configuration with a different period, this absorbed energy 
would be gi\Tn out in waves of a period corresponding to that of 
the new configuration. 

Apphcaitons of Fluorescence . — The phenomenon of fluorescence 
can be utilized for the purpose of illustrating the laws of re- 
flection and refraction in lecture experiments since the path of 
a ray of light through a very dilute solution of a sensitive sub- 
stance is rendered visible. The existence of the dark lines in the 
ultra-violet portion of the solar spectrum can also be demon- 
strated in a simple manner. In addition to the foregoing 
applications, Stokes made use of this property for studying the 
character of the ultra-violet spectrum of different sources of 
illumination and flames. He suggested also that the property 
would in some cases furnish a simple test for the presence of a 
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small quantity of a sensitive substance in an organic mixture. 
Fluorescent screens are largely used in work with Rontgen rays. 
There appears to be some prospect of light being thrown on the 
question of molecular structure by experiments on the fluores- 
cence of vapours. Some very interesting experiments in this 
direction have been performed by R. W. Wood on the fluorescence 
of sodium vapour. 

Referencls— Sir G. G. Stokes, Mathematical and Physical 
Papers^ vols, iii and iv. , Miiller-Poinllct, Lehrbuch der Phystk, Bd ii. 
(1897) I Wiillncr, Lehrbuch der Expenmentalphysik, Bd iv. 
(i8q 9) ; A. A. Wmkelmann, Handbuch der Phystk, Bd. vi. {1906) , 
R. W. Wood, Physical Optics (1905). (J R C ) 

FLUORINE (symbol F, atomic weight 19), a chemical clement 
of the halogen group. It is never found in the uncombined 
condition, but in combination with calcium as fluor-spar CaF^ 
it is widely distributed ; it is also found in cryolite Naj^AlF^^, 
in fluor-apatite, CaF^-SCagPgOg, and in minute traces in sea- 
water, in some mineral springs, and as a constituent of the enamel 
of the teeth. It was first isolated by H. Moissan in 1886 by the 
electrolysis of pure anhydrous hydrofluoric acid containing 
dissolved potassium fluoride. The U-shaped electrolytic vessel 
and the electrodes arc made of an alloy of platinum-iridium, 
the limbs of the tube being closed by stoppers made of fluor-spar, 
and fitted with two lateral exit tubes for carrying off the gases 
evolved. Whilst the electrolysis is proceeding, the apparatus 
is kept at a constant temperature of - 23® C. by means of liquid 
methyl chloride. The fluorine, which is liberated as a gas at 
the anode, is passed through a well cooled platinum vessel, 
in order to free it from any acid fumes that may be carried over, 
and finally through two platinum tubes containing sodium 
fluoride to remove the last traces of hydrofluoric acid ; it is 
then collected in a platinum tube closed with fluor-spar plates. 
B. Brauner {Jour. Chem. Soc., 1894, 65, p. 393) obtained fluorine 
by heating potassium fluorplumbate 3KF‘HF-PbF4. At 200® C. 
this salt decomposes, giving off hydrofluoric acid, and between 
230-250° C. fluorine is liberated. 

Fluorine is a pale greenish-yellow gas with a very sharp smell ; 
its specific gravity is 1-265 Moissan); it has been liquefied, 
the liquid also being of a yellow colour and boiling at - 187° C. 
It is the most active of all the chemical elements ; in contact 
with hydrogen combination takes place between the two gases 
with explosive violence, even in the dark, and at as low a tempera- 
ture as -210° C. ; finely divided carbon burns in the gas, 
forming carbon tetrafluonde ,* water is decomposed even at 
ordinary temperatures, with the formation of hydrofluoric acid 
and “ ozonised " oxygen ; iodine, sulphur and phosphorus melt 
and then inflame in the gas ; it liberates chlorine from chlorides, 
and combines w ith most metals instantaneously to form fluorides ; 
it docs not, however, combine with oxygen. Organic compounds 
are rapidly attacked by the gas. 

Only one compound of hydrogen and fluorine is known, 
namely hydrofluortc acid, HF or IIoFo, which was first obtained 
by r.Scheele in 1771 by decomposing fluor-sparwith concentrated 
sulphuric acid, a method still used for the commercial preparation 
of the aqueous solution of the acid, the mixture being distilled 
from leaden retorts and the acid stored in leaden or gutta-percha 
bottles. The perfectly anhydrous acid is a very volatile colour- 
less liquid and is best obtained, according to G. Gore {Phil, 
Trans., 1869, p. 173) by decomposing the double fluoride of 
hydrogen and potassium, at a red heat in a platinum retort fitted 
with a platinum condenser surrounded by a freezing mixture, and 
having a platinum receiver luted on. It can also be prepared 
in the anhydrous condition by passing a current of hydrogen 
over dry silver fluoride. The pure acid thus obtained is a most 
dangerous substance to handle, its vapour even when highly 
diluted with air having an exceedingly injurious action on the 
respiratory organs, whilst inhalation of the pure vapour is 
followed by death. The anhydrous acid boils at 19® *5 C. (H. 
Moissan), and on cooling, sets to a solid mass at -I02®‘5 C, 
which melts at -92°-3 C. (K. Olszewski, Monats. fur Chemie, 
1886, 7, p. 371). Potassium and sodium readily dissolve in the 
anhydrous acid with evolution of hydrogen and formation of 
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fluorides. The aqueoub solution is strongly acid to litinys and 
dissolves most metals directly. Its most important property is 
that it rapidly attaclcs glas^, reacting with the silica U Ute glass 
to form gasepus silicon fluoride, and consequently it is u^d fpr 
etching. T. E. T|iorpc (Jaur, Chm^ 1S89, 55, p. j.63) 
determined the vapopr density of hydrofluoric acid at different 
temperatures, and showed that there is no approach to a definite 
value below about 88° C. where it reaches the value 10-29 
corresponding to the molecular formula UF ; at tempt^ratures 
below 88° C. the value increases rapidly, showing that the 
molecule is more complex in its structure. (For references see 
J, N. Friend, The Theory of Valency (iqoc)), p. 1 1 1.) The aqueous 
solution behave^ on concentration similarly to the other halogen 
acids ; E. Deussen {Zett, anorg, Chem , 1905, 44, pp. 300, 408 ; 
1906, 49, p. ^97) found tlie solution of coasUnt boiling point 
to contain 43-5 ^/o HF and to boil at 110° (750 mm,). 

The salts of liydiofluoric acid arc known as fluorides and arc 
easily obtained by the action of tho acid on metals or llieir oxides, 
hydroxides or carbonates. The fluorides of the alkali metals, ot 
silver, and of most of the heavy metula are soluble 111 water ; those 
of the alkahnc earths arc msoluble. A ch.iractei istic piopcily of 
the alkaline fluorides is their jiowor of combining witli a molecule of 
hydrofluoric acid and with the fluorides of the more electro-negative 
elements to form double fluorides, a behaviour not shown by other 
metallic haiides. Fluorides can bo readily d^‘tectcd by their power 
of ctcJnng glass when warmed with sulphuric acid, or by w«\rinmg 
them in a glass tube with concentrated sulpluuic acid ami holdi4(>; a 
moistened glass rod in the mouth of the tube, the water nppareuily 
gclatmizes owing to the decomposition of the silicon Ikionde tormeil. 
The atomic weight of fluorine has been determined by the con- 
xersion of calcium, sodium an<l potassium fluorides into the cones- 
pondmg sulphates. J. Berzchui, by converting silver fluofide 
into Sliver chloride, obtained the value 10*44, by analysing 
calcium fluoride the value 19*16; the more recent work of H, 
Moissaii giv(.s the value ig 05 

Sec H Moissan, Le Vlmr h sfis composes (Fsuis, looo), 

FLUOR-SPAR, native ailcium fluoride (CuF.j), known also 
as Fluorite or simply Fluor. In France it caflefl fluorine, 
whiEt the term fluor is applied to tfle elemejit (F). All these 
terms, from the Lat. iliiere, '' to flow/’ repiill the fact that the i»par 
is useful as a flux in certain metallurgical operations, (Cf. its 
Ger. name Flussspat or Fluss,) 

Fluor-spar crystallizes m the cubic system, in 

cubes, either alone or combined with tl\e octahedron, rhomhir 
dodecahedron, four-faced cube, Sic, The four^faced cube has 
been called the fluoroid. In flg. a is thp cube (icq), ^ the 
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rhombic dodecahedron (no), 4 nd / the fpdr-feced cube (519X 

Fig, 2 shows a characteristic tvyin pf ip^erpenetrant ^ubps^ 

The crystal^ are sometimes polysynthei^ic, a large 

e.g,, being built up of small cubes. The faces are often etched pr 

corroded. Cleavage is nearly always perfect, parallel tp ^he 

petahedron. 

Fluor-spar has a hardness of j, so that it is scratched by a 
though not so readily calcite. Its specific gravity is about 3^*2. 
The colohr is very variable, and often beautiful, bpt the miner^ 
is too soft for personal decoration, though it fprms 4 handsbpip 
material for Vases, §:c. In some fluor-spar the colour is djsposcq 
in bands, Vepiarly fqllpwing the contour of tlve crysta). As 
Colour IS usiially expcllpd, or much altered, by heat, it is beliey^ 
to W due to an organic pigment, ^nd the presence o^hydrocarbpjfi^ 
has been detected in Uiahy specimens by Q. WyroulWfli^ 
pther observ'ers. H. W. Siovse (Proc. 4 nter, Acfid.^ I9p6, p, 587; 


obtained carbpn monoxide and dioxide, hydrogen and nitrogen 
and small quantities of oxygen from Wcardale specimens by 
heating. Ho concluded that the ga»^es arc due to the decom- 
posiuon of an organic colouring matter, which has, however, no 
connexion with the fluorescenpe pr th^rmo-lurnmescence of 
the mineral. Certain crystals from Cumberiand are beautifully 
fluorescent, ap|)e4ring purple wjth a bluish internal haziness 
by reflected light, and greenish by transmitted hght. Iduor-spar, 
though cubic, sometimas exhibits weak double refraction, 
probably due to internal tension* Many kmds of fli|or-spar ar>e 
thermo-luminescent, t,e, they glow pn exposure to a moderate 
heat, and the name of chloropliane has been given to a variety 
which exhibits a* green glow. Th^ mineral also phosphoresces 
under the Rimtgen rays, Cavities containing liquid occasionally 
occur in crystals of fluor-spar, notably in the greasy gicon cubes 
of VVeardale in Durham. A ejark violet fluor-spar from VVplsen- 
dorf in Bavaria, evolves an odour of ozone when struck, and has 
been called antozonite. Ozone is also emitted by a violet fluor- 
spar from Quuicie, dep, Rhone, France, In both cases the spar 
evolves free fluorine, wdiich ozonizes the air. 

Fluor-spar is largely employed by th? metallurgist, especially 
in Icad-smeltmg, and in the proiluction of ferro-silicon and 
fcrro-mangiinese. Jt is also used in iron anti brass foundnes, 
and has been found useful as a flux (or certain gold -ores and in 
the reduiTion of aluminium. It is used as a source of hydrofluoric 
and, which it evolves when heated with sulphuric acid. The 
mineral is also used in the production of opal glass and enamel 
ware. In consequence of iu low refnvetivo and dispersive power, 
colourless pellucid fluor-spiu is valuable m the construction of 
apoclmomatic lemsos, but tins variety is rare. The daik violet 
fluor-spar of Derbyshire, known lorzilly as Blue John/^ k 
prized for ornamental purposes. It occurs almost exclusively at 
Tray Cliff, near Castletop. The dark purple spar, called by tlic 
workmcii “ bull bucf,” may be changed, by to a rich 

ametliystinc tmt. Beii^ very brittle, the spar is rather difficult 
to work on the lathe, and is ofteu toughened by means of resin. 
F. CoLsi, the eminent lUlian antiquary, held tltat fluor-spar was 
the material of the famous murrhine vases. 

Fluor-spar is a mineral of veiy wide distribution. Some of the 
finest crystals occur jn the luid-veins <4 the Carboniferous 
Limestone series in the north of England, especially at Wcardale, 
Allendale and AUton Moor. It is alsp found m the lead and 
copper-mines of Cornwall and S. Devon, notably near Liskeard, 
where fine crystals been found, wiUi faces of the six-faced 
octahedron replacing the corners oi thp cub^. In Cornwall fluor^ 
spar 13 known to the miners as cann*'’ Fine ycUow fluor-spar 
occurs in som^ of the Saxon mines, anql l:n‘autiful rose-red 

octahedra arc found in tlio Alpsf, near Gvschon^n. Many 
localities in tite United States yield fluor^sp^r, and it is worked 
comnierciaUy kl a few notaWy at Bx>stclar« in souther^ 
minnis* 

PLUSmUC, formerly a township and a village of Queens county, 
New York, U.S,A.; on at the head of Flushing 

Bay, since jJbie r§t of Jannaiy a part of the borough of 

Qucpus, New Vork CRy.. ^ served by the Long Island 

railroad and by electric l^e^. It wa§ settled in 1 644 by a company 
of English npn-confprmists who had probably been residents of 
Flushing in liofland, from wlvch tjie i>ew place took its name, 
Subsequently a large number of Quakers settled here, and in 
r07? George Fo?t spent some time in the township. Before the 
War of Independence Flushing was the country-seat of many rich 
New Yorkers and colpmal official?. 

F^U$]QINQ (Dutch Vh^sittgen\ a fortified seaport in the 
province of ?g9lnnd, Holland, on the south side of the island of 
Walclieren, the mouth qf the estuary of tli^ w<^^tern Scheldt, 
4 m* by r^il S. by w. of Muidelbure, wijth which it is also con- 
nected by (ramway a,nd by ^ ca,nab There is a steam 
ferry tp Bfe^en^ and Ter Neuzen pn thp cog3t of Zeeland- 
Fl^ndre?. pop. (1900) 18,893. An irnpprtamt tuval station 
and fortress up to 18^7, Flushing ba^ ?ince ^spired, under the 
care of the Dutplji government, to become a great commercial 
port. In i§72 the railway was opened which, in conjunction 
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with the regular day and night service of steamers to Queen- 
borough in the county of Kent, forms one of the main routes 
between England and the east of Europe. In 1873 fhc great 
harbour, docks and canal works were completed. Yet the 
navigation of the port remains far behind that of Rotterdam or 
Antwerp, the tonnage being in 1899 about 7*9 % of that of the 
kingdom. As a summer resort, however, Flushing has acquired 
considerable popularity, sca-baths and a large modern hotel 
being situated on the fine beach about three-quarters of a mile 
north-west of the town. It possesses a town hidl, containing a 
collection of local antiquities, a theatre, an ex( hange, an academy 
of sciences and a school of navigation. The Jakobskerk, or 
Jacob’s church, founded in 1328, contains monuments to Admiral 
de Ruyter (1607-1676) and the poet Jacob Bellamy (i 757-1 7<86), 
who were natives of Flushing. The chief industiies of the town 
are connected with the considerable manufacture of machiner}^ 
the state railway-workshops, shipbuilding yards, Krupp iron 
and steel works’ depot, brewmg, and oil and soap manufacture. 
The chief imports are colonial produce and wine, wood and coal. 
The exports include agricultural produce (wheat and beans}, 
shrimps and meat. 

FLUTE, a word adapted from 0. Fr. fleute, modern flute; from 

0 . Fr. have come the Span, flauta, Itid. flauio and Ger. Flole. 
The New Enfflish Dictionary dismisses the derivations suggested 
from Lat. flatuare or flavitare ; ultimately the word must be 
referred to the root seen in blow,” Lat. flare y Ger. blasen, cS.c. 

I. In music “ flute ” is a general term applied to wood-wind 
instruments consisting of a pipe pierced with lateral holes and 
blown directly through the mouthpiece without the interv'ention 
of a reed. The flute family is classified according to the mouth- 
piece used to set in vibration the column of air within the tube : 

1. e. (i) the simple lateral mouth-hole or embouchure which 
necessitates holding the instrument in a transverse position ; 
(2) the whistle or fipple mouthpiece whidi allows the performer 
to hold the instrument vertically in front of him. There is a 
third class of pipes included among the flutes, having no mouth- 
piece of any sort, in which the column of air is set in vibration by 
blowing obliquely across the open end of the pipe, as in the 
ancient Egyptian nay, and the piin-pipe or syrinx (g.v.). The 
transverse flute has entirely superseded the whistle flute, which 
has survived only in the so-called penny whistle, in the flute- 
work of the organ (q.v.), and in the French flagcx)let. 

The Transverse Flute or German Flute (Fr. flute traversihe, 
fliite allcmamie ; Get. FloiCy QuerflotCy Zwerchpjetffy Schweitzer- 
pfeiff ; Ital. fl^nio iraverso) indudes the concert flute known both 
as flute in C and as flute in I), the piccolo (g.r.) or octave flute, 
and the flfc {q.v.). The modern flute consists of a tube open at 
one end and nominally closed at the other by means of a plug 
or cork stopper : virtually, however, the tube is an open one 
giving the consecutive harmonic series of the open pipe or of a 
strctclied string. The primitive flute was made in one piece, 
but the modem instrument is composed of three adjustable 
joints. (i)The head-joint, plugged at the upper end and contain- 
ing at about one-third of the length the mouth-hole or em- 
bouchure. This embouchure, always open when the instrument 
is being played, converts the closed tube into an open one, in an 
acoustical sense. (2) The body, containing the holes and keys 
necessary to produce the scale which gave the flute its original 
designation of D flute, the head and body together, when the 
holes are closed, giving the fundamental note D, Before the 
invention of keys, this fundamental note and the notes obtained 
by the successive opening of the six holes produced the diatonic 
scale of D major. All other semitones were obtained by what 
is known as cross fingering (Fr. doigtc jourchu ; Ger. Gabclgrifle), 
It became usual to consider this the typical fingering nomen- 
clature, whatever the fundamental note given out by the flute, 
and to indicate the tonality by the note given out when the 
six lateral holes are covered by the fingers. The result is 
that the tonality is always a tone lower than tlie name of 
the instrument indicates. Thus the D flute is really in C, 
the F flute in Eb, S<c. (3) The foot-joint or tail -joint con- 
taining the two additional keys for and C which extend the 


compass downwards, completing the chromatic scale of C in the 
fundamental octave. 

llic compass of the modem flute is three octaves with 

Xz: 

chromatic semitones from ir~. The sound is pro- 

duced by holding the flute transversely with the embouchure 
turned slightly out wards, the lower lip resting on the nearer 
edge of the embouchure, and blowing obliquely across, not 
into, the oriflce. '1 he flat stream of air from the lips, known 
as the air-reed, breaks against the sharp outer edge of the 
embouchure. The current of air, thus set in a flutter, [produces 
in the stationary column of nir within the tube a scries of pulsa- 
tions or \ ibrations caused by the .diernate compression and rare- 
faction of the air and generating sounds of a pitch proportional 
to the length of the stationary column, which is practically 
somewhat longer than the length of the tubc.i The length of this 
c-olumn is varied by opening the lateral fingcr-lioles. '1 he current 
or air-rced thus acts upon the air column wnUun the flute, w ithout 
passing through the tube, as a plectrum upon a string, setting it 
in vibration. The air column of the flute is the sound-producer, 
whereas in instniments with reed mouthpieces the \ibrating 
reed is more properly the sound-producer, while the aii column, 
acting as a resonating medium, reinforces the note of the reed by 
vibrating synchronously with it. If the angle ^ at which the 
current of air is directed against the outer edge of the embouchure 
be made less acute and the pressure of the L)r(*ath be at the same 
time increased, the frcquenc) of the alternate pulses of com- 
pression and rarefaction w'lthin the tube w’lll be increased tw’o, 
three or fourfold, fonmng a corresponding number of nodes and 
loops which results m harmonics or upper partials, respectively 
the octave, the twxlfth, the dou!)h‘ octave. By this means rounds 
of higher pitch are produced without actually shorttnmg the 
length of the column of air by means of lateral holes. The 
acoustic theorv’ of sound-production m the flute is one on which 
there is great diversity of opinion. '1 he subject is too vast to be 
treated here, but readers who wish to pursue it may consult 
the works of Rockstro,'^ Helmholtz,* and others.’ Tlie effect of 
boring lateral holes in pipes is to shorten the vibrating length of 
the air column, w’hich may be regarded as being effective only 
between the hole in question and the mouthpiece. In order to 
obtain this result the diameter of the hole .should be equal to that 
of the bore; as long as the holes were covered by the fingers, 
this was obvuously impossible. Tlie holes, therefore, being smaller 
than the laws of acoustics demand, have to be placed proportion- 
ally nearer the mouthpiece in older to avoid deepening the pitch 
and deadening the tone. This principle was understood by wind- 
instrument makers of classic Greece (see Aulos and Clarinet), 
and has been explained by Chladni ® and Gottfried Weber. 

"ITie bore of the early flute with six finger-holes was invariably 
cylindrical throughout, but towards the end of the 17th century 
a modification took place, the head joint alone remaining 
cylindrical wLile the rest of the bore assumed the form of a cone 
having its smallest diameter at the open end of the tube. The 

^ See E. F. F, Chladni, Die Akustik (Leipzig, 1802), p. 87, 

* vScc Soareck, “ Cbcr die Schwuifiungberrcgung und die Bewegung 
dci Luftsaule ia offencii und gcdeckteii Rohren," Pegg. Ann.y 1876, 
vol. 158. 

* The Flute (London, iSgo), § 90-105, pp. 34-40. 

* Ihcorte der Luftschwtngungen tn Rohren mtt efftnen Enden 
(Berlin, 1896), Ostwold’s Klassiker der eAacicn WusenschafteHy 
No. 80. 

® V C. Mahillon, Expet imentat Studies on the Resonance of Trunco- 
Conical and Cylindrical Air Columns, translated by F, A. Mahan 
(London, 1901) , D. J. BUiklcy, Acoustics in Relation to Wind 
Instiumcnts (London, 1890) ; Fiicdnch Zamminer, Die Musik und 
die tnusikaltschcn Instrumente, <S>c. (Giessen, 1855); idem, " Sur lo 
mouvcnicnt vibratoiic do Fair dans Ics tuyaux," Compies renduSy 
1855, \ol 41, &c. 

*^'op lit 73, pp. 87-88, note I, 

7 “ Akustik der Blasinstniinente,** Allgem. tnuukal. Zeit. (Leipzig, 
181O), Bd xvni No 5, p. 65 et seq. See nLo Ernst Eiitmg, Zur 
Gcsihichte der hlasinstrumenie im / 6 . und 77 Jahrhundeti. Inaugural 
I dissertation, Fnediich - Wilhelms Uni\crsilati (Berlin, 15th of 
March 1899), p 9. 
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conoidal bore jzreatly improved the quality of tone and the Greeks, plagiaulos,® was of Egyptian origin and was perhaps at first 
production of the higher harmonics of the third <xUve Once th^end - 

the conical bore had been adopted, the term nute was exciii- p^n-pipe. The mstiuments preserved at the British Museum® 
sively applied to the new instruments, the smaller flutes, then having lateral embouchures show, however, that they were also 
cylindrical, used in the army being designated fife (q^vX At acquamted — probably through the Hindus — with the transverse 
' ’ ^ o ^ although in the case of these specimens a reed must 

. » I N - " "If"'""' ^ ff T jL.M ii . ■ , liavc been inserted into the mouth-hole or no sound would 

ViLi have been obtained. 

The high antiquity of a lateral embouchure in Europe 
From Captain Day's Catalogue, , l>y permUsion ofMrssrs ?'>re ft Spottiswonde. is gcncially admitted , the flute evidently penetrated 

Fig. I.— Eight-keyed Cone Flute by Richard Potter. i8th century, from the East at some penod not yet determined. A 

transvcisc flute IS seen on India^^ 

Mes.r. Rudall, Carte & Co. transiefse^ flutc was Cvi- 

Fic. 2. — Boehm Cylinder Flute. Rockstro Model, dently known to the Greeks and 

Romans, it did not find the same 

the present day in England, France and America, the favourite ' favour as tlv reed instruments known as auloi. We have no 

V f / 4.* • 4.U i. A u . ! cvidencc of the survival of the transverse flute after the fall of the 

mode of constructiori is that introduced by Theobald Boehm, empire until it filtered through from Byzantine sources 


Mes‘ir'4 Rudall, Carte & Co. 


Fic. 2. — Boehm Cylinder Flute, Rockstro Model 


the present day in England, France and America, the favourite ’ 
mode of construction is that introduced by Theobald Boehm, 
and known as the cylinder flute with the parabolic head,’’ 
of which more will be said further on. The successive opening 
of the holes and keys on the flute produces the chromatic scale 
of the first or fundamental octave. By increasing the pressure | 
of the breath and slightly altering the position of the lips over | 
the mouth-hole, the same fingering produces the notes of the 
fundamental octave in the next octave higher. The third octave 
of the compass is obtained by the production of the higher 
harmonics (Fr. sons harmoniques ; Ger. Flageoleitone), of the 
fundamental scale, facilitated by the opening of certain of the 
finger-holes as “ vent holes.” The quality of lone depends 
somewhat on the material of which the flute is made ; silver and 
gold produce a liquid tone of exquisite delicacy suitable for solo 
music, cocus-wood and ebonite a rich mellow tone of considerable 
power suitable for orchestral music. The tone differs further 
in the three registers, the lowest being slightly rough, the medium 
sweet and elegiac, and the third bird-like and brilliant. The 
proportions, position and form of the stopper and of the air 
chamber situated between it and the embouchure are mainly 
influential in giving the flute its peculiar slightly hollow timbre, 
due to the paucity of the upper partials of which according to 
Helmholtz ^ only the octave and twelfth are heard. Mr Blaikley - 
states, however, that when the fundamental D is played, he can 
discern the seventh partial. The technical capabilities of the 
flute are practically unlimited to a good player who can obtain 
sustained notes diminuendo and crescendo, diatonic and chro- 
matic scales and arpeggios both legato and staccato, leaps, 
turns, shakes, &c. By the articulation with the tongue of the 
syllables tf-ke or ii-ke repeated quickly for groups of double notes. 



Fig, 3.— Transverse Flute, ist or 2nd century a.d. From the 
Tope at Ainara,bati, British Museum. 

during tlic caily middle ages. Instances of the flute occur on a 
group of caskets® of Italo-Byzantine work of the oth or loth century, 
while ot 2)urely Byzantine origin we find examples of flutes in Greek 

® See Albert A. Howard, “ The Aulos or Tibia," Harvard Studies, 
IV. (Boston, 1893), pp. 16-17. 

^ Repicsentations of flutes blown as here described have been 
found m Europe. See Comptes fendus de la commission imp^nale 


or of te-ke-ti for triplets, an easy effective staccato is produced, anheologique (St Petersburg, 1867), p. 45, and atlas for the same 
known respectively as double or triple tonguingj a device under- date, pi. vi Pompeian painting given by Helbig, Wand^mdlde, 

stood early in the i6th century and mentioned by Martin No. 7607 ; Zahn, vol iii. 31 ; Mnseo^rbonnico, pi xv.No. 18; 

Agricola/ who gives the syllables ^ * for sustained notes, TThe?!.' af’? two flJiJes at 84. 4-9 

di-rt for shorter notes, and td-ld-lel for staccato passages in and 5 and 6), belonging to the Caslcllam collection, made of wood 

quick tempo."* encased in bionzc m which the mouthpiece, consisting of the head 

^ ... , , . ^ maenad, has a lateral hole bored obliquely into the mam tube. 

Musical instruments, such as flutes, in which a column of air is This hole was probably intended for the reception of a reed. The 
set m \ibration by regular pulsations derived from a current of air pjpe is slopped at the end beyond the mouthpiece as in the modern 
directed by the lips of the executant against the side of the orifice flute There are six holes. See also the plagiaulos from Halicar- 
serMng as embouchure, appear to be of very ancient origin The nassiis in the British Museum described by C. T, Newton in History 
Hindus, Chinese and Japanese claim to have used these modes of Discoveries at Halicarnassus (London), vol. ii. p. 339. The Louvre 
lilowmg from time immemorial. The ancient Egyptians had a long has tw'o ancient statues (from the villa Borghese) representing 
pipe held obliquely and blown across tim end of the pipe itself at its satyrs playing upon transverse flutes. Unfortunately these marbles 
upper extremity; it was known as Saib-ti^ and was frequently have been restored, especially m the details affecting our present 
figured on the monuments. The same ii^trument, called nay, subject, and are therefore examples of no value to us. Another 


is Still used m Mahommedan countries. The oblique aulos of the statue representing a flute-player occurs m the British Museum. 
. The instrument has been supposed to be a transverse flute, but 


^ Lehre von der Tonempfindung (Bratinscliweig, 1877). 

2 See additions by D J. B to article " Flute " m Grove’s Diction- 
ary of Music and Musicians (London, 1904) 

Mustca instrumentahs deutsch (Wittenberg, 1528). 

* See also L’Artiisi, Dellc imperfettinni della musica moderna 
(Wnice, 1600), p. 4 ; Gottfried Weber in Cdtilia, Bd ix p 99. 

^ See “ Lcs Ancienncs Flutes 6gyptiennes," by Victor Loret in 
Journal asiatique (Paris, 1880), vcl. xiv. p. 133 et seq , two careful 
articles based on the ancient Egyptian instruments still extant See 
also Lauth, "Uberdie agyptische Instrumentc," StUungs, der pkilos , 
philolog und histnr, Klasse der Kgl buyer Akad zu Munchen (1873). 


erroneously, for the insufflation of the lateral tube against which 
the instrumentalist presses his lips, could not, without the inter- 
vention of a reed, excite the vibratory movement of the column of 
air, 

® Florence, Carrand Collection, See Museo Nazionale Firenze, 
Catalogo (1898), p 205, No. 26 (description only). Illustration m 
Gallerie nazionali udhane^ A. Venturi, vol. ili. (1897), p. 263, 
V Arte (Rome, 1894), vol. 1. p. 24, Hans Graeven, "Antikc Vorlagen 
byzantimscher Elfenheinrcliefs," m Jahrh, d. K, Preuss, Kunst- 
Sammlungen (Berlin, 1897), Bd. xviii. p. ir ; Hans Graeven, " Em 
Reliquienkastchen aus Pirano," id , 1899, Bd. xx. fig. 2 and pi. lii, 
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MSS.^ preserved in Paris, at the British Museum and elsewhere. 
There is moreover in the cathedral of St Sophia at Kiev ® an orchestra 
depicted on frescoes said to date from the iith century; among 
the musicians is a flautist. 

The first essentially western European trace of the transverse 
flute occurs in a Geiman MS. of the 12th century, the celebrated 
Hortus dehetarum of the abbess Hcrrad von Landsperg ® Fol. 221 
shows a syren playing upon the transverse flute, which Herrad 
explains m a legend as tibta ; in the vocabulary the latter is trans- 
lated sive^el. In the 13th century it occurs among the miniatures of 
the fifty-one musicians in the beautiful MS. Las Canttgas de Santa 
Mana in the E.scorial, Madrid."* Eustache Deschamps, a French 
poet of the 14th century, m one of his ballads, makes mention of the 
“ flute traversame," and we are justified in supposing that he refcis 
to the transverse flute. It had certainly acquired some vogue in 
the 15th century, being figured in an engraving m Sebastian Vird- 
ung's celebrated work,*^ where it is called “ Zwerchpfdft,” and, with 
the dtums, it already constituted the prmcijial element of the 
military music. Agiicola {op at ) alludes to it as the “ Queicli- 
pfeiff ” or ‘ Schweizerpfeiff,” the latter designation dating, it is 
said, from the battle of Marignan (i5i5)» when the Swiss troops 
used it for the first time in war. 

From Agncola onwards transverse flutes formed a complete family, 
said to compiisc the discant, the alto and tenoi , and the bass- 

n respectively. Practonus ® desjg- 

'^ z—zzzz ^ nates the transverse flute as 

— c?— ^ Flanta traversa* Qucrpieiff " 

and “ Querflot," and gives the 


pitch of _ _ _ 
the bass 
m 


, the tenor 
: and alto 


and the „ /; 
discant 


Ante concert at that time included two discants, four altos or 
tenois, and two basses. The same author distinguishes between the 
“ Tiavcrsa ” and the “ brhweizerpfeitt " 01 life (which he also calls 
“ Fcldpfeitf,” t f military flute), although the construction was the 


same. Thoicwere 
two kinds of 
Feldpfi iff,” in 


.j; and 


respc'ctivtly , they weic 

I — ] employed exclusively 

sP witli the military drum 


Mersenne's’^ account of the transverse flute, then designated ” flute 
d’Allernagne” or ”flute allcmande” m France, and an ”Air de Cour” 


for four flutes in his woik lead us to believe th.it there were then in 

use in France the bmoi — :i — and the bass ^ 

the soprano ; or alto flute dt'sceiid- 

flut(‘ in ^ ^ flute in ^ mg to 

The museum of the Consci vatoire Royal of Brussels possesses 
specimens of all these varieties except the last All of them arc 
laterally pierced with six finger-holes; they h<ive a cylindrical bore, 
and are fashione<l out of a single piece ol wood Their compass con- 
sists ol two octaves and a litth Meiscnne’s tablature for fingering 
the flute differs but little from those of Hottcterre-le-Komam ” and 
Eiscl ® for the diatonic scah‘ ; he does not give the chromatic semi- 
tones and the flute h,id as yet no keys 

The largest bass flute m the Brussels museum is in B 

at the French noimal pitch A 435 tloubh' vibrations per -zi.-' 

Second It measures 0*05 m from the centre of the blow orifice to 


^ Greek MS 510, (iiegoii de Naz.inco loth century, Bibliothcque 
Nationale, Pans; illustration in Gustave L. Schlumbcrgci, L'^ipop^e 
hyzantine d la fin dii ihzihnc sitile (Pans, i8gt) and 1900), \ol. i. 
p. 503 British Museum, Greek I’saltcr, add MS i<)352, tol 189b. 
written and illuminated cir 1066 liy Thcodorus of Caesarea. A 
Cylindrical flute is shown turned to the right, the left hand being 
uppermost. Smyrna, Library of the Evaggchke Schole B 18, fol 
72a, AO I TOO, illustration bv Stlzygov^ ski, ” Der Bilderkreis des 
griechischen Physiologiis,” in Bvzantinisihes Archiv (Leipzig, i8g(>), 
Heft 2, Taf. xi, ; N. P, Komlakoff, Ilistoire de Vait hxzantin (Pans, 
1886 and 1891), pi xii 5 ; ” Kuseyr’ Amra,” issued by K, Akad d, 
Wissenschaften (Vienna, 1907), vol 11 pi xxxiv 

® A fine volume containing coloured drawings of these frescoes 
has been published m St Petersburg (British Museum library cata- 
logue, sect, ” Academies,” St Petersburg, 1874-1887, vol. iv. Tali 

1325-^). 

3 This manuscript, written towards the end of the 12th century, 
was preserved m the Strassburg library until 1870, when it was burnt 
during the bombardment of the city See the tine reproduction in 
facsimile published by the Soc. pour la conservation des monuments 
histortques d'AUaie^ Texte cxphcatif de A Straub and G. Kelkr 
(Strassburg, 1901), pi. Ivii , also C M Engclhardt, Herrad von 
Landsperg und ihr \Verk (Stuttgart and Tubingen, 1818), twelve 
plates 

^ MS. 3. b, 2. Illustrated in Critical and Bibliographical Notes 
on Early Spanish Music (London, 1887), p. 119. 

® Musira getutscht und auszgezogen (Basel, i 51 1) 

® Organographia (Wolfenbuttel, 1618), jqi 24, 25, 40. 

7 Hdrmome universelle (Paris, 1636), Livie v j) 241. 

® Prtnetpes de la fldte traversiire ou flute d' Allemagne^ de la fldte 
d bee et du hautbois (Pans, 1722), p. 38. 

® Musicus avToSiSaKTdt oder der stch selbst infoimirende Mustcus 
(Erfurt, 1738) p. 85. 


the lower extremity of the tube. The disposition of the lateral holes 
IS such that it is imi>ossible to cover them with the fingers if the 
flute IS held in the ordinary way. The m- 
btrument must be placed against the mouth 
m an almost vertical direction, inclining the 
extremity of the tube cither to the right or 
the left. Ihis inconvenient position makes 
it necessary that the instrument should be 
divided into two parts, enabling the player 
to turn the head joint that the embouchure 
may he most commodiously approached by 
the li}:)s, which is not at all easy. The first 
and fourth of the six lateral holes are 
double m order to accommodate both right* 
and left-handed players, the holes not in 
use being stopped up with wax The bass 
flute shown m fig 4 is the fa( simile of an 
instrument in the Mnsco Civico of Verona, 

The original, unfortunately no longer fit for 
use. IS neverthtdess sufficiently well pre- 
served to .'dlow of all its proportionate 
measurements being given. The lowest 
note Eh, is obtained with a remarkable 
amplitude of sound, thus upsetting a very 
prevalent opinion that it is impossible to 
jiroduce by lateral insufflation sounds which 
go a little lower than the ordinary limit 
downwards of the modern orchestral flute *** 

The bass flute cited by Mersenne should 
not differ much from that of the Musco 
Civico at Veiona \Vc suppose it to have 

beenm^— and that it was furnished 

with an optn key like that which was 
applied to the recorders {flutes dnuces) of 
the .same epoch, the function of the key 
being to augment by another note the com- 
pass of the instrument m the low er part. A 
oass flute m G similar to the one m fig 5 
IS figun'd and desciibed m Diderot and 
D’Alembcit’b encyclopaedia** (i 750 - 
coidmg to Qiiantz,*' it was m Fiance and 
about the middle of the 17th century that From Museo Civico, 
the fust modifications w’erc introduced m Verona (facsimik) 
the manufacture of the flute The improve- Fic, 5 — Bass Flute, 
ments at this period consisted of the Brussels Museum 
abandonment of the cylmdiical bore in 

fa\oui of a conical one, with the base of the cone foinimg the 
head of the instrument. At the same time the flute was 
made of thriu* separate pieces c.illed head, body, and tad or foot» 
whuh w'cre ultimately further subdivided The body or middle 
joint was divided into two jueces, so that the instrument could be 
tuned to the different pitrlics then m use by a replacement with 
longer or shorter pieces It was probably about 1^77, wdien Liillv 
intioduced tlie Gtrman flute into the op« ra, that recourse was had 
for the fust time to keys, and that the key of Djf was applied to the 
lower part of the instrument '■* The engra\mg of B Picart, dated 
1707, given in Ilotteterrc’s book, represents the flute as having 
reached the stage ot improvement of winch we ha\ e just spoken In 
1726 Quantz,** finding himself m r\ius, had a second key applaud to 
the flute, placed nearly at the same height as the first, thaf of the 

intended to differentiate the and the E^ This 

,_ 1 L innovation was genendly well received in Germany, but 
*7 does not ajipear to base met with coi responding success 

In oilier countries In France and Endarid manufacturers adopted 
it but raiclv, in Italy it was declarecl useless*** About the same 


10 Fetis, Rapport sin la fabrication des instruments de mmiquc d 
r Exposition Universelle de Paris^ en 

** Sec Reiueil de planches, vol iv , and article “Basso de flute 
tiavcisieie,” vml 11 (Pans, 1751) See also The Flute, by R. S. 
Rockstro (T.ondon, 1890), p 238, where the w’ood cut is reproduced 
together with a translation of the article. The Museum of the 
Ccmservatoiic in Pans also possesses a bass flute by the noted French 
maker Dihisse. 

*- VersHch einer Anweisung die I'lote traversi^re zu spielen (Berlin* 
^752) 

*•* Tbdess the contrary is stated, w’e have always in view, in describ- 
ing the successive impiovements of the flute, the treble fluti. rn D, 
which IS considered to be typical of the family. 

** “ llerrn Johann Joachim Quantzens-Lcbenslaiif, vonihm selbst 
entworfen,” m the HisUmsch-kritische Beytrdge zur Aufnahme der 
Mustk, by Marpurg (Berlin, 1754), p, 239. Quantz w'as piofessor 
of the flute to Frederick the Great. 

See Johann Geoig Tromlitz, Ausfuhrluher und guindheher 
Unterricht die Tldte zu spielen (Leipzig, I7<)i), i, § 7, and Uber Floten 
nut mehrern Klappen (I.eipzig, t8cx)), cap vii § 21 

*'* Antonio Ixirenzoni, Saggto per hen sonare tl flauto if aver so 
(Vicenza, 1779). 



Fig. 4. Fig 5 
Fig 4 — Bass Flute. 
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time flutes were constructed with the lower extremity lengthened 
sutficiently to produce the fimdaraental C, and fuinished with a 
supplementary key to pioduct the Cf This innovation, spoken of 
by Quantz ^ did not meet with a very favourable reception, and was 
shortly afterwards abandoned. Passing mention may l>e made ot 
the drawing of a flutt with a C key in the Mustc-Saal of J, F. B. 
Major (Nuremberg, i740» P- 43 

The tuning of the instrument to different pitches was effected 
by changes m the length, and notably by substituting a longer or 
shorter upper piece in the midtlle joint. So wide were tlie ditlerences 
in the pitches then m use that seven such pieces for the upper portion 
of it were deemed necessary. The lelative proportions between the 
different paits of the mstuiment being <dtered by these modifications 
in the length, it w'as conceived that the just relation could be re- 
established by dividing the foot mto two pieces, below the key. 
These tw’o pieces were adjusted l»v means of a tenon, and it was 
asserted that, m this w,iy, the fool could be lengthened projjoition- 
ately to tlie length of the middle joint. Flutt^ thus improved took 
the name of “flutes c\ registre “ The register system was, aJ>out 
1752, applied by Quantz to the head joint and, the cmboucliure 
section being thus capable of elongation, it was allowable to tlie per- 
former, accoiding to the opinion of this piolessor, to lower the pitch 
ot the flute a semitone, witliout having tecourue to other Icngtlicning 
pieces^ and without disturbing the accuracy of intonation. 

The upper extremity of thfi flute, Ix^yond the cral>ouchure orifice, 
is closed liy means of a cork .stopper. On the portion of tlus cork 
depends, in a great measure, the accuiate tuning of the flute. It is 
in its nght jdacew’lien the accompanyrng octaves are ^ 

true. Quantz, in speaking of this accessory, mentjoas ^ 
the use of a nut-sci< w to give the rtKjuued f)Osition to . 
tlie cork,** He docs not naitie the inventor of this ap- 
jfliance, but, according to Troinhtz,^ the imjuovemcnt was due to 
Quantz himself. The invention goes back to 172*5 

When the Method of Quantz appeare^l there wcie still m use, 
besides the orchestral flute m D, the little fourth flute in, G, the 
low fourth flute 111 A, and the flute d’amour a note higher ; m 
France they had, morcoser, the little octave flute in D (octave) 
A bass flute m D had abo been attempted (see fig. 5). When 
Ribock pui)lished liis Hemet hioigeii die Flole^ the flute 

had alieady the fi\e keys lieie shown. 

This author states that the inventor ol tliese 
new ke>s is not known to him, but that' 
either Kusder, a musical instrument-maker in London, or Johann 
Georg Tromhtz of Leipzig was the originator, since lie has not been 
able to liace those ke\s on the flutes of <mv other maker. Although 
Tromlitz does not claim for himself the invention of the keys for K, 
G;f and he states that “ he had occupied himself for several years 
III appl} mg these keys so as not to augment tlx* difficulty of playing, 
but on the contrary to lender tlio handlmg of them as e<isy as 
possible." Iti the later woik puldishcxl in however, lie 

seems to attribute the invention of these keys to Richard Potter of 
London ; he says that he htus never yet been foi lunate enough to 
come across a good flute by that nxeker — “ the flute has certainly 
gamed by the addition of the keys for P, and B-j, but this is not 
everything, for on .such a flute much must pwrloice be left un- 
attempted. , , , Only a flute with eight keys accoulmg to my in- 
vention IS capable of evciything “ It would seem, moreover, from 
cucumstantidl CMdence stated dearly and on good authority by 
Roclvstro ^ that the k('ys for F, Gi and Bfj must liave been used 
first in England and made by Richard Potter before 1774. The 
highei key of C adopted from 1786 by Tiomhtz, wc believe to Ixue 
been fli^t neommended by Ribock {lySz).^ Tromlitz in VUr 
Fluten dcsciibes at length what may l>e tc'riiied the first systematic 
effort to ovvicome the difficulties ci*eatctl by the combination of 
open holes and closed keys. He attempted to solve the quesfjon 
by determiauig the positions of the holes according to tlio evigencies 
of lingering instead of subordin.iting them to tlic more arbitrary 
theories connected with the musical scale 

In 1785 Richard Potter impioved Quantz's slide applied to the 
head joint as well as to the regita«.r of the foot by a double system 
of tube's forming double sliding air-light joints. In the document 
describing this improvement Potter jiatenttd the idea of lining the 
holes with silver tubes and of ada})tin" metal conical valves to the 
keys. Potter’s patent cooical valves were an adaptation of the 
contrivance fust invented by J F. Boie or Boye of Gottingen, “ 


* Sec A ti tins lotg, i § 15. 

8 See J.chnislauf, he. at p. 248, w'herc Quantz states that he in- 
vented the adjustable head for the flute. 

* Sve Anweisung, 1 §§ 10-13 and iv. § zO 

* Ansfuhrluher and grundheher Unlenicht die Flota zu spielen 
(Leipzig, iTQl), i, cap. § zo. Compare SchiJlmg, UnivrLexikon 
(Leipzig, JSJSj.. 

® Stendal, 17)^ (published under his initials only, J, J, H, R., 
see p. 2), 

* Kurze Abkandtung von Fldtenspiehn (Leipzig, 1786), p. 27. 

’ Vher Floten, &c , pp. 133 and 134 

® See The Flute ^ pji. 242-244 and 561 and 562, 

® See ob cit. pp 51 and 62. 

EngusU patent, No. 1499, “ Sec Rockstro, op^ cit, p. 197. 


who used pewter for the plugs, and silver for lining the holes. The 
keys mentioned in the patent were four — D^, F, GjJ, AJ. Tlie idea 
of extending the compass of the flute downwards was taken up again 
about the same time by two playeis of the flute m London named 
Tanet and Flono. They devised a new disjxisition of the keys C 
and C;i, and confided the execution of their invention to Potter. In 
Dr Arncdirs New 1 nstructions joy the German Flute occurs a tablature, 
the engraving of which goes hack to the end of the i8lh century, and 
bears the foUoaving title, " A Comjflete Drawing and Concise Scale 
and Description of Tacet and Flono’.s new invented German Flute, 
with all the additional keys explained.’’ It explains the u.se of .six 
keys — (", D;, F, G^, Ajf — that arc not always figured, because 

the employment of so many keys was at once admitted. Tiomhtz 
himself, who, however, made flutes with nine keys — adding E|i, 
another F, and Cg, declared that he was not m favour of so great 
a complication, and that he preti-rred the flute with only two keys, 
D;f and with a regntor toot joint and a cork nut-screw at the 
head joint. This instrument met all reciuircments. He was always 
much opposed to the use of the old keys lor Ci| and because thev 
altered the re-coguised quality of tone of the instrument. When 
Tromlitz published his method, the family of flutes had become 
modilu d It comprcht nded only the typical flute in D, the fliite 
d’ainour a minor third lower, a “third” flute a minor third higher, 
and, finally, the little octave flute 

While Tromlitz was struggling in Germany with the idea of 
augraenbng the compass of the flute downwards by employing open 
keys, lor ('3 and an Itilian, Giovanni Hatista Orazi,*^ increased 
the scale of tiic instrument downwards by tlic apiflication of live 
new keys, viz. B, B)», A, A|j, and G. At the same time that he 
pioduccd this invention ho conceived the plugging of the lateral 
holes by the valve then recently mv'ented l)y Pottei P,ut 

It was haixlly possible to obtam a perfect plugging of seven lateral 
holes with the aid of as many keys, for the control of which there 
were only tlie two little tingcis, and theicfore tins invention of 
Orazi proved a failure 

In 1808 tlie Rev. Frederick Nolan,*'* of Stratford, near T.uiidon, 
conceived an open key, the lever of which, terminating by «i ling, 
permitted the cloamg bt a lateral hole at the svme lime tiie key was 
being acted upon. The combination in this double action is th(* 
cmbn*x) of the mechanuan that a little later was to liansloim the 
system of tlic flute Two ycivrs Uter Macgrc.gor,**^ a musical mstni- 
m(*nt makt'r in London, tonstructed a b:iss flute an octave* lower 
than the oidinuiry flute. Tin* idea was not new, as is proved by lln 
existence ol the bass flute mentioned abo\c. Tlie dilteicnre between 
the two instiuments lii“j m the mechanism ot the keyb 'I'liat em- 
ployed by Macgicgor consisted of a double level, a coiitiivancc 
dating from IxjIoic the middle ol the i8tli century, of which fin 
application is seen m an oboe of large dimensions preserved m the 
National Museum at Munich.^** 

In 1811 Johann Nej>omuk Capeller invented the extra D3 hole 
and key, which ii> still m constant use on every flute of modem 
con">tru( (lon.*^ 

About 1830 tlio cclebiated French flautist Tulou added two moie 
keys, those of and ('?, and a key, called 
“ de cadence,” to facilitate tlie accompany- ^ j ^ 

mg sluikcs. is: e- 0 _jr. ^ 

To mercase the uuml>erof keys, to unprove ^ ■- 

then* system of plugging, and to extend the t.-z 

ocale of the instrument in the lowci region, 

— thebc Nid hitherto lx‘en the principal pioblems dealt with m 
the improvement of the flute. No maker, no mventoi to whose 
labours wc liavc called attention, had as yet devoted his atten- 
tion to the rational division of the colunm of air by nx'ans of the 
Dleial holes In 1831 Theobald 13o«*hm, a Bavaiian, happening to 
be in Txindon, was struck with the power of tone the celebrated 
English performer Charles Nicholson drew from Jits instiument. 
Bdchm learned, and not without a.stonisliment, that his Eughsh 
colleague olitained this result by giving the lateral holes a much 
greater diameter than was then usually admitted. About tlie 
same time Boelim m.idc the acquaintance of im amateur pla>ei 
named Goidon, who had cllectea certain mipiovements , he had 
bored the lateral hole for the lowci E, and had coveied it with a 
key, while he had replaced the key for F with a ung. These innova- 
tions set Boehm al>out attempting a complete refox m of the 


per costruire e ^mnare un flauto iraver^o enarmonico che 
ha i suom basst del violino (Rome, 17Q7). 

The idea of this large flute was taken up again in ifliq by Trcxler 
of Vienna, who called it the “ pnnanlon ” 

Patent, No 3183. Part of the specification together with a 
diagram is reproduced by Rockstro, op. cit. pp 273-274 

Patent, No. 3349 Part of the specification together with a 
diagram is reproduced by Rockstro, op cit pp. 273-274. 

Another specimen, almost the same, constructed about 177 5 » 
and called “ Basse de Musette,” may be seen in the Museum of Uie 
Pans Conservatoire. 

See account of Capeller’s inventions by Carl Maria von Weber 
in All gem musikal. Zext (Leipzig, i8ir), pp. 377-379, a translation 
of winch is given by Rockstro, op. cit, pp. 279 and 280. 
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instrument.^ He went resolutely to work, and during the year 1832 
he produced the new flute whicli beais his name. This mstrument 
IS distinguished by a new mechanism of keys, as well as by larger 
holes disjiobcd along the tube in geometrical progression 

Boehm's system had preserved the key of GjJ open ; Coclie,® a 
professor in the Pans Conservatoiie, assisted by Auguste 
tlic younger, a musical - instrument maker m that city, modified 
Boehm’s flute by closing tliie with a key, wishing thus to render 
the new fingeimg moic conformable to the old He thus added a 
key, facilitating the shake upon C| with D^, and brought aliout 
some other changes in the instrument of kss impoi tjance. 

Boehm had not, however, altered the bore of tlw flute, wliicli had 
been conical from the end of the 17th centuiy In 1846, however, 
lie made fuither experiments, and the results obtained were put m 
practice by the constrnctioft of a new midru merit, of which the body 
was given a cyhailTKicii bore, whiin tti* chameter of the he>ad was 
modihtKl at ilw eniliooichure, Uk' head-jomt becoming parabolic 
{sec llg 2) The m\cntor thus obt.uued a remaikable equality m 
the tones of the lower octxivo, a greater vinorousnevs, and a perfect 
accuracy of intonation, by establishing the more e^^act jiroportions 
wlirch a' column of air of cyhndncai foim jjcrmittcd, 

'J he piioiity of Boehms invention was long contested, his de- 
tractors maintaining that the honour of having reconstructed the 
flute was clue to Gordon But an impnitial investigation vindi- 
cates the claim of the former to the inventKm of tlic large lateral 
holes 3 Hls gre<ite$t title to fame is tlic invention of the mechanism 
which allows the pioduction of the eleven chromatic semitones 
intermediate between the fundamental note and its first harmonic 
by means of eleven holes so disposed that m opening them suc- 
cessively they shorten the column of air m exact i>ro|K»rtional 
ipiantitK s * Boehm {Iissayt-, Ac ) pubhslwid a diaigram or srcheme to 
be adopted m detei mining the position of the note-holes of wind 
mstiunicnts foi every given pitch. This diagram gives the posi- 
tion ot tlic intermediate lijolcs which he had bei'n enabled to 
cstalilish by a rule of projicrtion based on the law of the lengths 

of strings. 

The ;^chm flute, nolwiUistandmg the high degree of perfection 
it has reached, has not secuied unanimous favoui ; even now there 
arc pla\eis who prefer the ordinaiy flute. The change of fingering 
required for some notes, the great delicacy and liability to derange- 
ment of the mechanism, have something to do with thiSv In England 
especially, tlie ordinal y flute ictains many |xirtisans, thanks to 
the improvements introduced by a clever player, Abel Siccama, in 
1845 (ralent No. 10.553). He boied the lateral holes of E and A 
lower, and covcicd them wuth open keys, He added some kev<^, and 
made a better disposition ot the other lateral holes, of which he 
increased the diameter, pioducing thus a sonoiousness almost equal 
to that of the Boehm flute, while yet preserving the old hngming 
foi the notes of the first two octaves. But m spite of these improve- 
ments the old flute will not bear an impartial comparison with that 
of Boehm. 

A flute constructed on a radically new system by Signor Carlo 
Tommaso Geoigi and introduced m i8g6 places tho tccbnique of 
the mstiumoiit on an cnliiely new' and ^impl«‘ basis, The principal 
fcaluics of this flute consist m an embouchure pl.ictxl at the upper 
extremity of the tulw mstend of at tlic sixlc, which allow*) the instru- 
ment to be held m a pcipendiculai position ; no tuning cork is re- 
ijuired. There are eleven holes matlieniatically placed in the lube 
which give the semitones of the scale ; thcic aic no keys. The 
Ldeven holes arc fingered by the fingers and thumbs, the CJ hole 
being closed by tho side of the left fore-finger. All the notes aro 
ibtained by means of simple flngtrmg as far as GjJ ot tlui third 
Jctave, the lemauimg notes of which aie pioduccil by cross-fingering, 
Fot the convenience of players with slioit fingers keys can be added, 
ind the head of the Gcorgi flute can be used with any cylinder flute 
The compass of the Georgi flute 3 ft is almoRt the same as that of 
the concert flute ; viz, iP If the lower C and C| are 

requiicd, cxlia hole.s keys c.in be acJded. 

Everything that ib possible on the Boehm flute is 

possible on the Georgi ' and more, owing to the sim- 

plicity of tlic fingciing ; each finger having but one duty to perform, 
i .11 trills aie equally easy. The tone is the true flute tone^ brilliant 
md sympathetic.® 

^ See Vher den FUHenban and die neuesien Verbessetungen desselben 
fMainz, 1847) ; and W S. Broudwood, An Essay an the Con^tmetton 
if Flutes onginallv written by Theobald Boehm, published with the 
iddilion of Correspondence and other Documents (London, 18S2). 

Fa amen crihque de la fliflte ordinaire compnrh d la fivUe Boehm 
[Paris, 1838) 

* They existed long before, however, in tho Chinese Ty and the 
[apanese Fuye, 

* The reader may consult with advantage Mr C. Welch’s History 
?/ the Boehm Flute (T^ondon, 1883), W’herein all tho documents rdlait^ 
ug to. this interesting discussion have b€>cm collected with great 
impartiality. 

® For further details see Kathleen SchI«Mi»ger, The In^siruments 
if the Orchestra^ pail i, pp. 192-104, where an ilhibtration is given, 
ind Paul Wetzger, Die Mote (Hcilbronn, 1906), pp. 23-24, and Tafel 
.V, No, 20. 


Tho old English fipplo fiute^ or flute d bee, is described under the 
headings R£.lorder and Flageolet, (V, M. ; K. S ) 

2. In architecture the name “ flute ” is given to tho vertical 
chanaeb (segmental, semicircular or elliptical in horizontal 
section) employed on the shafts of columns in the classic styles. 
The flutes are separated one from the other by an “ arris ” in 
the Doric order and by a fillet ” in the Ionic and Corinthian 
ordors. The earliest fluted columns are those in Egypt, at first 
with plam faces without any smkii^, subsequently at Karnac 
(i4cx> n.c.) with a segmental smking equal in depth to about 
ooic-seventh of the width of the flute. Tho cdumns flanking one 
of the ‘‘ beehive ’’ tombs at Mycenae have segmental flutes and 
are tlie earliest Greek examples. In two of the earliest Doric 
temples at Melapontum and Syracuse (temple of Apollo) the 
flutes are ako segmental, but in later examples in order to 
emphasize the arris they were formed of three arcs and are known 
as “ false ellipses,” and this applies to nearly all the fluting in 
Greek examples whether belonging to iho Done, Ionic or 
Corinthian orders. The number of flutes varies, there being 52 
in the archaic temple of Diana at Ephesus and from 30 to 52 
flutes in the Persian columns according to the diameter of the 
column. In the Greek Doric column 20 is the usual number, but 
there are 1^6 only in the temples of Sunium, Assos, Segesta and 
the temple of Apollo at Syracuse ; 18 in one of the temples of 
Sclmus and the temple of Diana at Syracuse, and 24 m the temple 
of Neptune at Paestum. Tlie depth of Uie flute also varies ; 
in the Propylaea at Athens the radius is equal to the width of 
the flute and the flute is segmental. In tlie Parthenon the radius 
of the central part of the flute is greater than the width, but the 
smaller arcs on either side accentuate lietter the arris. A similar 
accentuation is found m the Ionic and Cxirmthnwi orders, where 
the flutes are separated by fillets, and their section is always 
elliptical in Greek work, the depth of tlic flute, however, being 
always greater than in tlte Done order. Thus, in the temple of 
Ilissus and the lorac column in the celia of the temple at Bassac, 
the depth is aliout one-quarter of tl-ie width, in the Propylaea 
at Pnenc it is about one-thin], and in the ErechUiieum and other 
examples of the Greek Ionic order it is hitle more than one-half. 
The width of the fillet also varies, being as a rule one quarter of 
the wjdtlT of the flute ; and tlie same applies to the Greek 
Corinthian order. In the Roman Doric, lotuc and Corinthaan 
orders, the fEite is either segmental or semicircular, its depth 
bring about one-third of the width in the Doric column, and in all 
Ionic, Cmruithian and Composite colunuis half the width of the 
flute. The fillet also is much broader m Roman examples, being 
alx)ut one-tliird o-f the width of the flute. In Roman columns 
sometimes the flutes of the lower part of the shaft, alxiut one- 
third of the height, are partly filled with a convex moulding, 
“ caWing ” lieing the usual term apfilied to this treatment. 
The French architects of the i6th ami 17th centuries earned this 
decorative feature much farther, and m tho Tuilcries and the 
Louvre carved n series of leaves in tlie flutes. In a few Italian 
building.s, instead of the fluting of the column being vertical, 
it twines round tho column and is known as spiral fluting ; a fine 
example is found m the Bevila(qua palace at Verona by San 
Michele. Fluting is sometimes introduced into capitals, as m 
the tomb of Mylasa, and in friezes, as in the theatre at Cnidos, 
the Incantada at Salonica, and a doorway at Patara. In one 
of the museums at Rome is a fine sarcophagus, the sides of which 
are sculptured witlx flutes in waved lines. The coronas of many 
of the Roman temples were carved with flutes. In medieval 
buddings, fluting was occasionally introduced in imitation of 
Roman work, as in the churches of central Syria and of Autun and 
Langres in France, but in the south of Italy and Sicily it would 
seem to have been brought in as a variety of treatment in the 
decoration of the shafts carrv'kig the afchfs of cloisters, as at 
Monreale in Sicily and in those of St Jolm Lateran and St Paul- 
outsidc’-the-Walls at Rome. (R. P, S.) 

FLUX (Lat. fluxus, a flowing ; this l>eing ako the meaning 
of the English term m medicine, &c.), in metallurgy, a substance 
introduced im the smelting of ores to promote fluidity, and to 
remove objectionable impurities m the form of a slag. 'The 
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substances in commonest use arei — lime or limestone, to slag 
off silica and silicates, fluor-spar for lead, calcium and barium 
sulphates and calcium phosphate, and silica for removing basic 
substances such as limestone. Other substances are also used, 
but more commonly in assaying than in metallurgy. Sodium 
and potassium carbonates are valuable for fluxing off silica ; 
mixed with potassium nitrate sodium carbonate forms a valuable 
oxidizing fusion mixture ; black flux is a reducing flux 
composed of finely divided carbon and potassium carbonate, and 
formed by deflagrating a mixture of argol with J to i its weight 
of nitre. Borax is very frequently employed ; it melts to a clear 
liquid and dissolves silica and many metallic oxides. Potassium 
bisulphate is useful in the preliminary treatment of refractory 
aluminous ores. Litharge and red lead are used in silver and 
gold assays, acting as solvents for silica and any metallic oxides 
present. 

FLY (formed on the root of the supposed original Teut. fleugany 
to fly), a designation applied to the winged or perfect state of 
many insects belonging to various orders, as in butterfly (see 
Lepidoptera), dragon-fly (^.v.), may-fly {q.v.)y caddis-fly {q.v,)j 
&c. ; also specially employed by entomologists to mean any 
species of the two-winged flies, or Diptera {q,v.). In ordinary 
parlance fly is often used in the sense of the common house-fly 
{Musca domesitca) ; and by English colonists and sportsmen 
in South Africa in that of a species of tsetse-fly (Glosstna), or a 
tract of country (“ belt ”) in which these insects abound (see 
Tsetsr-PYy). 

Apart from the house-fly proper {Musca domesiica), which in 
England is the usual one, several species of flies are commonly 
round in houses ; €,g. the Stomoxys calntrans, or stable-fly ; 
Pollenia rtidis, or cluster-fly ; Muscina stabulansy another stable- 
fly ; Calltphora erythrocephalay blue-bottle fly, blow-fly or meat- 
fly, with smaller sorts of blue-bottle, Phormia terraenovae and 
Luctlta caesar ; Homalomyta canicidarts and brevity the small 
house-fly ; Scenopinus jenestraliSy the black window-fly, &c. 
But Musca domesHca is far the most numerous, and in many 
places, especially in hot weather and in hot climates, is a regular 
pest. Mr L. O. Howard (Circular 71 of the Bureau of Entomology 
U.S. Dept, of Agriculture, Washington, 1906) says that in 1900 
he made a collection of the flies in dining-rooms in different parts 
of the United States, and out of a total of 23,087 flics, 22,808 
were the common house-fly. Its geographical distribution is 
of the widest, and its rapidity of breeding, in manure and door- 
yard filth, so great that, as a carrier of germs of disease, especially 
cholera and typhoid, the house-fly is now recognized as a potent 
source of danger ; and various sanitary regulations have been 
made, or precautions suggested, for getting rid of it. These are 
discussed by Mr Howard in the paper referred to, but in brief 
they all amount to measures of general hygiene, and the isolation, 
prompt removal, or proper sterilization of the animal or human 
excrement in which these flies breed. 

FLYCATCHER, a name introduced in ornithology by Ray, 
being a translation of the Musdeapa of older authors, and 
applied by Pennant to an extremely common English bird, the 
M. grisola of Linnaeus. It has since been used in a general and 
very vague way for a great many small birds from all parts of the 
world, which have the habit of catching flies on the wing. Orni- 
thologists who have trusted too much to this characteristic and 
to certain merely superficial correlations of structure, especially 
those exhibited by a broad and rather flat bill and a gape beset 
by strong hairs or bristles, have associated under the title of 
Musctcapulae an exceedingly heterogeneous assemblage of 
forms much reduced in number by later systematists. Great 
advance has been made in establishing as independent families 
the Todidae and Eurylaemtdae j as well as in excluding from it 
various members of the Ampeltdaey Cotingidacy Tyrannidae, 
VireondaCy Mniotiltidae, and perhaps others, which had been 
placed within its limits. These steps have left the Musctcaptdae 
a purely Old-World family of the order PassereSy and the chief 
difficulty now seems to lie in separating it from the Campephagtdae 
and the Lamidae, Only a veiy few of the forms of flycatchers 
(which, after all the deductions above mentioned, may be 


reckoned to include some 60 genera or subgencra, and perhaps 
250 species) can here be even named." 

The best-known bird of this family is that which also happens 
to be the type of the Lmnaean genus Muscicapa — the spotted 
or grey flycatcher (M. grtsola). It is a common summer visitant 
to nearly the whole of Europe, and is found throughout Great 
Britain, though less abundant in Scotland than in England, as 
well as in many parts of Ireland, where, however, it seems to be 
but locally and sparingly distributed. It is one of the latest 
migrants to arrive, and seldom reaches the British Islands till the 
latter part of May, when it may be seen, a small dust-coloured 
bird, sitting on the posts or railings of gardens and fields, ever 
and anon springing into the air, seizing with an audible snap 
of its bill some passing insect as it flies, and returning to the spot 
it has quitted, or taking up some similar station to keep watch as 
before. It has no song, but merely a plaintive or peevish cull- 
note, uttered from time to time with a jerking gesture of the 
wings and tail. It makes a neat nest, built among the small twigs 
which sprout from the bole of a large tree, fixed m the branches 
of some plant trained against a wall, or placed in any hole of 
the wall itself that may be left by the falling of a brick or stone. 
The eggs are from four to six in number, of a pale greenish-blue, 
closely blotched or freckled with rust-colour. Silent and incon- 
spicuous as is this bird, its constant pursuit of flies in the closest 
vicinity of houses makes it a familiar object to almost everybody. 
A second British species is the pied flycatcher (A/. atftcapilla)y 
a much rarer bird, and in England not often seen except in the 
hilly country extending from the Peak of Derbyshire to ('umber- 
land, and more numerous in the Lake District than elsewhere. 
It IS not common in Scotland, and has only once been observed 
in Ireland. More of a woodland bird than the former, the 
brightly-contrasted black and white plumage of the cock, 
together with his agreeable song, readily attracts attention 
where it occurs, it is a summer visitant to all western Europe, 
but farther eastward its place is taken by a nearly allied species 
(A/, collaris) m which the white of the throat and breast extends 
like a collar round the neck. A fourth European species (A/. 
parva)y distinguished by its very small size and red breast, has 
also strayed some three or four times to the extreme south-west 
of England. This last belongs to a group of more eastern range, 
which has leccivcd generic rc*C( ignition under the name of Erylhro- 
sierna, and it has several relations in Asia and particularly in 
India, while the allies of the pied flycatchers {Ficedula of Brisson) 
are chiefly of African origin, and those of the grey or spotted 
flycatcher {Muscicapa proper 2) are common to the two con- 
tinents. 

One of the most remarkable groups of Musctcapidae is that 
known as the paradise flycatchers, forming the genus Tihirea of 
Lesson. In nearly all the species the males are distinguished by 
the growth of exceedingly long feathers in their tail, and by their 
putting on, for some part of the year at least, a plumage generally 
w'hitc, but almost always quite different from that worn by the 
females, which is of a more or less deep chestnut or bay colour, 
though m both sexes the crown is of a glossy stccl-blne. They are 
found pretty well throughout Africa and tropical Asia to Japan, 
and seem to affect the deep shade of forests rather than the open 
country. The best -known species is perhaps the Indian T, 
paradtsi ; but the Chinese T. tncity and the Japanese T. pnneepSy 
from being very commonly represented by the artists of those 
nations on screens, fans and the like, are hardly less so ; and the 
cock of the last named, with his bill of a pale greenish-blue and 

^ Of the 30 genera or subgcnera which Swaiiison included in his 
Natural Arrangement and Relations of the Family of Flycatcher'i 
(published in 1838), at least ig do not belong to the Mu sen api da e Sii 
all, .iiul one of them, ToduSy not even to the order Passeres. It is 
perhaps impossible to name any ornithological work whose substance 
so fully belies its title as does this treatise. Swainson wrote it filled 
with faith m the so-called “ Quinary System " — that fanciful theory, 
invented by W. S. Macleay, which misled and kept back so many of 
the best English zoologists of his generation from the truth* — and, 
uncon8ciou.sly swayed by his bias, his judgment was wari)ed to fit 
his hypothesis. 

By some writers this section is distinguished as Butalis of Boie, 
but to do so seems contrary to rule. 
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eyes surrounded by bare skm of the same colour — though these 
are characters possessed iti some degree by all the species — 
seems to be the most beautiful of the genus T. hotirbonnensis , 
which is peculiar to the islands of Mauritius and Reunion, 
appears to be the only species m which the outward difference of 
the sexes is but slight. Jn T. corvina of the Seychelles, the adult 
male is wholly black, and his middle lail-fealhers are not only 
very long hut very broad. In 7 ’ mntaia of Madagascar, some 
of the males are found in a blackish [ilurnagc, though with the 
elongated median rectriccs white, while in others white pre- 
dominatc' :<v^er the whole body , but whether this sex is here 
actually dimorphic, or whether the one dress is a passing phase 
of the other, is at present undetermined. Some of the African 
species, of which many have been described, seem always to 
retain the rufous plumage, but the long tail-feathers serve to 
mark the males. 

A few other groups arc distinguished by the brilliant blue they 
exhibit, as Myiagra azurea^ and others as Mojiarcha (or Arseni) 
chrysomeLa by their golden yellow. 'J'hc Australian forms assigned 
to the Miiscuaptdae are very varied. Si sura inquieta has some 
of the habits of a water-wagtail {Motacilla)^ and hence has re- 
ceived the name of “ dishwasher,'’ bestowed in many yiarts of 
England on its analogue ; and the many species of Rhipidura 
or fantailed flycatchers, which occur in various parts of the 
Australian Region, have manners still more singular turning 

over in the air, it is said, like a tumbler pigeon, as they catch their 
prey ; but concerning the mode of life of tlie majority of the 
Musacapidafj and especially of the numerous African forms, 
hardly anything is known. (A N ) 

FLYGARE-CARLEN, EMILIE (1807-1892), Swedish novelist, 
was born in Stromstad on the 8th of August 1807. Her father, 
Rutger Smith, was a retired sea-captain who had settled down 
as a small merchant, and she often accompanied him on the 
voyages he made along the coast. Sh(* married in 1827 a doctor 
named Axel Elygarc, and went with him to live in the province 
of Smaland. After his death in 1833 returned to her old home 
and published in 1838 her first novel, Waldanur KUin, In the 
next year she removed to Stockholm, and married, 111 1841, the 
jurist and poet, Johan Gabriel Caricn (1814-1875). Her house 
became a meeting-place for Stockholm men of letters, and for 
the next twelve years she produced one or two novels annually. 
The premature death of hc^r son E.dvard Flygare (1829 1853), 
who had already published thrc'c books showing great promise, 
was followed by six years of silence, after which she resumed her 
writing until 1884. The most famous of her talcs arc Rosen pd 
Tt^telon (18.12; Eng. trans. The Rose of Ttstelon, 1842), 
Enshngen pd Johannes.skaret (1846; Eng. trans. The Hermit ^ 
4 vols , 1853) ; and Ett KopemanshHS i skargdrden (1859 ; The 
Merchants House on the Cliffs). Fru Carlen published in 1878 
Mtnnen af wenski iorfaitarlrl 1840-1860^ and m 1887-1888 
three volumes of Kfterskord jrdn en So- drings forjaitarbanay 
containing her last tales. She died at Stockholm on the 5th of 
February 1892. Her daughter, Rosa Carlen (1836-1883), was 
also a popular ncwelist. 

Emihe Flygarc-Carlcn’s novels were collected in. thirty-one 
volumes (Stockholm, 18(19-1875), 

FLYING BUTTRESS, in architecture, the term given to a 
structural feature employed to transmit the thrust of a vault 
across an intervening spac e, such as an aisle, chapel or cloister, 
to a buttress built outside the latter. I'his was done by throwing 
a semi-arch across to the vertical buttri*ss. Though emplovcd 
by the Romans and m early Romanesque work, it was genially 
masked by other constructions or hidden under a roof, but m 
the i2th (cmtury it was rc‘cogni/ecl as rational construction and 
emphasized by the decorative ac c'enluation of its features, vis in 
the cathedrals of Chartres, Le M.ins, Paris, lieauvais, Reims, 
^c. Sometimes, owing to the great height of the vaults, two 
semi-arches were thrown one above the other, and there are 
cases* where the thrust was transmitted to two or even three 
buttresses across intervening spaces. As a vertical buttress, 
placed at a distance, possesses greater power of resistance to 
thrust than if attached to thi. wall carrying the vault, vertical 
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buttresses as at Lincoln and Westminster Abbey were built 
outside the chapterhouse to receive the thrust. All vertical 
buttresses arc, as a rule, m addition weighted with pinnacles to 
give them greater power of resistani e. 

FLYING COLUMN, m military organization, an independent 
corps of troops usually composed of all arms, to which a particular 
task is assigned. It is almost always composed m the course of 
operations, out of the troops immediately available. Mobility 
being its raison d'etre, a tlying column is when possible composed 
of picked men and horses accompanied with the barest minimum 
of baggage. The term is usually, though not necessarily, applied 
to forces under the strength of a brigade. The “mobile columns ” 
emphjyed by the Jkitish m the South African War of 1899-1902, 
were usually of the strength of two batt.ilions of infantry, a 
battery of artillery, and a squadron of cavalry— almost exactly 
half that of a mixecl brigade. Plying columns arc mostly used m 
savage or guerrilla warfare. 

“ FLYING DUTCHMAN," a spectre-ship popularly believed to 
haunt the waters around the ('ape of Gooci Hope. The Legend 
has several variants, but the commonest is that w'hich declares 
that the captain of the vessel, V'anderdecken, was condemned for 
his blasphemy to sail round the cape for ever, unable to “ make ” 
a port. In the Dutch version the skipper is the ghost of the Dutch 
seaman Van Straaten. The appearance of the “ Flying Dutch- 
man " is considc red by sailors as ominous of disaster. '1 he German 
legend makes one Ilerr Von Falkenberg the hero, and alleges that 
he IS condemned to sail for ever around the North Sea, on a ship 
without helm or steersman, playing at dice for his soul with 
the devil. Sir Walter Scott says the “ Flying Dutchman’’ was 
originally a vessel laden with bullion. A murder w as committed 
on board, and thereafter the plague broke out among the crew, 
which i losed all ports to the ill-fated craft. The legend has been 
used by Wagner in his opera Dcr fltegende Hollander, 

FLYING-FISH, the name given to tw^o different kinds of fish. 
The one (Daeiylopterus) belongs to the gurnard iamiiy (Tngl id ae), 
and IS more properly called flying gurnard ; the other {Exotoeius) 
has been called flying herring, though more nearly allied to the 
gar-pike than to the herring. Some other fishes with long 
pectoral fins (Pteron) have been stated to be able to fly. but this 
has been proved to be incorrect. 

The flying gurnards are much less numerous than the Exocoeti 
with regard to individuals as well as species, there ))eing only 
three or four species known of the former, whilst more than fifty 
have been described of the latter, which, besides, are found in 
numerous shoals of thousands. The Dactylopten may be readily 



Fig. 1 — Dactylopterus vohtans. 


distinguished by a large bony head armed with spines, hard 
keeled scales, two dorsal fins, Ax. The Exocoeti have thin, 
deciduous .scales, only one dorsal fin, and the vcntrals placed 
far backwards, below the midcllc of the body ; some have long 
barbels at the chin. In both kinds the pectoral fins are greatly 
prolonged and cnlaiged, modified into an organ of flight, and in 
many .species of Kxocoetus the ventral fins are similarly enlarged, 
and evidently assist in the aerial evolutions of these fishes. 
P'K ing-fishes are found in the tropical and subtropical seas only, 
and it is a singular fact that the geographical distribution of the 
two kinds IS nearly identical. Idving-fish are more frequently 

X. 19 a 
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observed in rough wcallier and in a dibtuibcd sea than during 
Calms. ; they tkirt out of tlie watxT wlioii pursucn] by tlieir 
enciTiies or frightened by an approajthing vessel, but frequently 
also without any appaicnt ab ib also observe<l in n'wuiy 

Other fishes ; and they ribc without regard to tlie direction of 
the wind or waves. The hns arc kept quiitly distendwl, wiUiout 
any m-otion, ex(»pt an oiwisiwlal vibratwii caused by tlie air 
whenever the surfaev of lire wing k parallel with tlio ourrent of 
the wind. IJicir diglit is rapid, greatly excxodmg Uktt of a ship 
going 10 m. an h<air, but gradually decreasing in velocity aikI not 
extending beyond a distance of ft. Lkuierully it is longer 
when the fishes liy agtiinst, than with or at an angle to^ tlie wind. 
Any vertical or honzontal deviation from a sliaight line as not 
caused at the will of the fiSlL but by currents of the air ; thus they 
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retain a horizontally straight courbc when flynig with ot against 
the wind, but are earned towanls the ught ut left whenevt*r the 
direction of the wind is at an angle with dial of their ilight. 
However, it sometimes hcqifKius Unit the fisli during its Ilight 
immerses its caudal fin m the water, and by a stroke of its tail 
turns tow'ards the i ighl or kfU }u a calm tfie line of then Ihght is 
always also vertically straight or lathcr paraUvln^ hke the cmirsc 
of a projectile^ bat it may b(Xome undulatixl ui a rough Mia, 
when they are fly iqg against the com sc of the waves ; they th(‘n 
frequently overtop each wave, being earned over it by the 
pressure of Uit‘ disturlxid air. FI) ing-fish of tea fall on board of 
vessels, but this nev er Inippens dm mg a calm o.r from the Icc side, 
but during a liireezeonly and from the w\\Uhcri.Kle, in day lime 
they avoid a shqd, flying -away from it, but during the night 
when they are unable to see, they frequently dy agamst the 
weather hoard, where they are caught b\ the current of die an , 
and earned upwards to a Iiaight of 20 ft. above tlie sorLice of the 
water, whilst under ordinary caciiTns.tances they keej) close to it. 
All these oliservations point clearly to the fact that aJiy dUlcction 
from a straigh.t course is ckie to external cncumsVanCies, and not 
to voluntary action on the part of the fish. 

A little Malacopteiygian fish about 4 in. long has recently been 
discovered in West Africa which has the habits of a fresh-w'atcr 
flying-fish It has been named Pantodon hiichholzt. It has very 
large pectoral fins with a remarkable muscular process attached 
to the inner ray. It lives m fresh-water lakes and ii\cis m the 
Congo region, and has been caught in its flight alcove the water 
in a butterfly-net. 

FLYING-FOX, or, more correctly, Fox-Bat. The first name 
is applied hy Europeans in India to the frnit-cating bats of the 
genufi PteropuSy w'hidi contains more than laiU the family 
(Plerofnda^), This genus is confined to the tropical regions of the 
Eastern hcmisphcTe and Australia. It comprises numerous 
species, a considerable proportion of which occur in the islands 
of the “Malay ArchipoLigo, llic fiying-foxcs arc the largest of 
the bats, the kalung of Java {Ptcropiis cdulis) measuring about 
a foot in length, and having an exjxuise of wing-memlwanc 
jneasunng 5 ft. across. Fl)nng-loxes are gregarious, riocilunial 
bats, suspending themselves during the day head-downwards 
by thousands from the branches of trees, where with their wings 
gathered about them, they bear some resemblance to huge 
.shrivelled-up leaves or to clusters of some peculiar faiit. In 
Batchian, according to W.illace, tliey suspend themselves chiefly 
iriim the branches of dead trees, where they an* easily caught 
or knocked down hy sticks, the natives cariying them home in 
baijketfuls. They are then cooked with abundance of spices, 
mid “ are really very good eating, something like liarc." ’ Towards 


evening these l)ats bestir tliemselves, and fly off in companies 
to the village plantations, where iJiey feed on all kinds of fruit, 
and so numerous and voiacious are they that no gaiden crop 
has much chance of Ixang gathered whu h is not specially pro- 
tected from tlieir atUuks. The flying-fox ol India (Pkroptis 
fiU'di'Us) IS a smaller species, but is found m great numbers 
wiicrever fruit is to bo ha<l in the Indian jxaunsuJa. 

FLYING-SQUIRREL, properly the name of such memIxTS of 
Uie squirrel-group of rodent mammals as hav c a parachute-like 
expansion of the skin of the flanks, with attachments to the 
hmbs, by means of wludi they are able to take long llying-leaps 
from tree to Ut'c. The parachute is &up|jorLed hy a cartilage 
attaclu-d to Uie wrist or carpus ; in addition to the ktcral 
mcmlminc, there is a narrow^ one from the cheek along the front 
ot each shoukler to the wrist, and in the larger species a third 
finterfem()ral)( onnccting the liind-hmbs w ilh the base of the long 
tad. ()f the two widely distributed gcncia, PUromys includes 
the larger and Sduvo- 
pkrus the smaller speaes. 
d he two differ lA certain 
details of dentition, and 
in the growler develop- 
ment m the foimei of the 
paavichute, especially the 
I liter femoral portioiL 
which m tlie latter is 
ahaiost absent, InPioa- 
myi; the tail is c) hndrical 
and comyiaiatn ely thin, 
while iXi SLiur^ptouh it is 
broad, flat and latcially 
cxj.vanded, m) as to coin- 
pen sti to for the aUsence 
■of the intci femoral iium- 
braiic hy acting as a 
supplcmc Illary para- 
chut(‘. 

In genctnl appearance 
fl V mg - .squ 1 rrels xcsemblc 
■ordinary squirrels, 
although tliey arc even 
more beautifully col- 
oured. 'iheir habits, 
food, arc <^dso very 
.similar to liaise of the 
true squirrels, except that 
they arc more liocturiiid^ 
and are tlicrefoxe less 
often seen. Tlie Indian flvnng-squirrel (P. leaps with its 
parachute exlcinded fiom the higher branches (d a tree, and 
descends first diicxtly and then more and more obliquely, until 
the flight, gradually becoming slower, assumes a horizontal 
directiem, and finally tcrmiiules 111 an ascent to the branch or 
trunk of the tree to which it was directed. The presence of these 
rodents ut night rs made luiown by the ir scnearLurig < nes. Si i mo- 
ptenis IS represented hy S, volucclla in Ctislem Europe and 
northern Asm, and by a second species in North America, lint the 
Other species of tins genus and all those of Pleromys are Indo- 
Malayan. A third genus, Eupelaurusy typified by a very large, 
long-haired, daik-grcy spec ii‘s fiom the mountains to the north- 
west of Kashmir (Ku. ctHereus\ differs from all other members of 
the'^quirrel-kmuly by its tall-crowned molar teeth. It has a 
total length of 37 m., of wlucli 22 arc taken up by the tail. 

In AfrK<i the name of flying-squirrcl is applied to the members 
of a ver*}^ different family of rodents, the Anmnahindae , which are 
provided with a parachute. Since, however, this panuhute is 
absent m some members of the family, the most distinctive 
cluirai'ter is tlie presence of a double row of spiny scales on the 
under surlave of the tail, which ayipurenlly aid in chnfbing. 
The flying species are also distinguished from ordinary flying- 
squirrels by the circumstance that the additional bone serving 
far the support of the fore part of the flying-membrane rises 
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from the elbow- joint instead of from the wrist. The family 3 s 
represented by two dying genera, Anomalurus and Idiurus ; the 
latter containing only one very minute species (shown in the cut) 
characterized by its small ears and elongated tail. Most of the 
species are West African. In habits these rodents appear to be 
very similar to the true flying-squirrels. The species without a 
parachute constitutes the genus Zenkerella, and loolcs very like 
an ordinaiy^ squirrel (sec Rodentia). 

In Australia and Papua the name flying-squirrel is applied 
to such marsupicils as arc provided with parachutes ; animals 
which naturalists prefer to designate flying-phalangers (see 
Marsupialia). (R. l.^) 

FLYSCH, in geology, a remarkable formation, composed 
mainly of sandstones, soft marls and sandy shales found extending 
from vS.W. Switzerlaml eastward along tlic northern Alpine zone 
to the Vienna basin, whence it may be followed round the 
northern flanks of the (.Wpathians into the Balkan peninsula. 
It is represented in the l^yrenecs, the Apennines, the Caucasus 
and extends into A'3ia ; similar flysch-like deposits are related 
to the Himalayas as the European formations are to the Alps. 
The Elysch is not of the same age in every place ; thus in the 
western parts of Switzerland the oldest portions probably belong 
to the Eocene period, but the principal development is of 
Oligocene age ; as it is traced eastward wc find in the east Alps 
tliat it descends into the upper Cretaceous, and in the Vienna 
region and the Carpathians it contains intercidatrons which dearly 
indicate a lower Cretaceous horizon for the lower parts. It 
appears indeed that this type of formation was in progress of 
deposition at one point or another in the regions enumerated 
above from Jurassic to late Tertiary tunes. The absence of 
fossils from enormous thicknesses of Flysch makes the corrcLition 
with other formations difficult; often the only indications 
of organisms aic the abundant markings supposed to represent 
Algae (Chondrites, &c.), whir.'h have given rise to the term 

Ilieroglyphic-sandstone.'^ The most noteworthy exceptions 
arc perhuips the Oligocene flsh-bed of Glarus, the Eocene nummu- 
litic Ixids in Calabria, and the Aplydius beds of Waidhofen. 
Local phases of the Flysch liave received special names ; it is 
the “ Vienna ” or “ Carpathian sandstone of those regions : 
the “ macigrio ” (a soft sandstone with calcareous cement) of 
the Maritime Alps and Apennines ; the s('agliose " (scaly clays) 
and “ alberese ” (limestones) of the same places are portions of 
this formation. The gris dc Menton, the gns d'Annot of the 
Basses Alps, and the gns d'Emhrun of Chaillot appear 111 Switzer- 
land as the gr/s* de Tovevannaz. At several plates the upper 
layers of the Flysch arc iron-stained, as in the region of Leman 
and at the foot of the Dent du Midi ; it is then styled the “ Red- 
Flysch.” Lenticular intercalations of gabljro, diabase, <Src., occur 
in the Fl\ sch in Calabria on the Pyrenees. Large exotic Idocks of 
granite, gneiss and other crysUilline rotJes in coarse conglomerates 
are found near Vienna, near Sonthofen in Bavarui,near Lalvc Thun 
(Wild Flysch) and at other points, which have been variously 
regarded -as indications of glaciation or of coastal conditions. 

F06A (pronounced Fdwteha), a town of Bosnia, situated at 
the confluence of the Driria and fehotma rivers, and encircled 
by wooded mountains. Pop. (1805) 4217. ILe town is the head- 
quarters of a thriving industry in silver filigree- work and inlaid 
weapons, for which it was famous. \Vith its territories enclosed 
by the frontiers of Montenegro and Novi Bazar, Fo6a, then 
known as Cfiocha, was the scene of almost incessant border 
warfare -during the middle ages. No monuments of this period 
arc left except the Bogomil cemeteries, and the beautiful mosques, 
which are the most ancient m Bosnia. The three adjoining 
towns of Foia, Gorazda and Ustikolina were trading-stations 
of the Ragusans in the i4tli century, if not earlier. In the i6th 
century, Itemedctto Ramberti, ambassador from Venice to the 
Porte, described the town, in his Libri Tre delle Co^e dei Turchi, 
as Cozza, a large settlement, with good houses in Turkish style, 
and many shops and merchants. Here dwells the governor of 
Herzegovina, whose authority extends over the whole of Servia. 
Through this place all goods must pass, both going and returning, 
between Ragusa^d Constantinople.’' 


FOCHABERS, a burgh of barony and village of Elginshire 
Scotland. Pop. (igoi) 981. It is delightfully situated on thi 
Spey, about 9 m. L. by S. of Elgin, tlie terminus of a branch of 
the Highland railway connecting -at Orbliston Junction with the 
mam line from Elgin to Keith. The town was rebuilt in its 
present situation at the end of the i8th century, when its earlier 
site was required for alterations in the grounds of Gordon Castle, 
in which tiie old town cross still stands. The streets all lead at 
right angles to the central ^quarie, where fairs and markets are 
held. The publk buildings include a library and reading-room,^ 
the court-house and the Milne school, named after Alexander 
Milne, who endowed it with a legacy of £20,000. Adjoining the 
town, surrounded b> a park containing many magnificent olcf 
trees, stands Gordon Castle, the chief seat of the duke of 
Richmond and Gordon, erected in the 18th century. The anti- 
quary George Chalmers (1742-1825) and the composer William 
Marshall (1748-1833) were na^ves of the burgh. 

FOGSHANI (Rumanian Foi^ani, sometimes incorrectly written. 
Fokshani or Fokshan), the capital of the department of Putna, 
Rumania ; on the n\< r Milcov, which foi med the ancient frontier 
of the former principalities of Moldavia and Waiachia. Pop.. 
(1900) 23,783 ; of whom 6000 were Jews. The chief buildings 
are the prclccturc, schools, synagogues, and many churches, 
iiK hiding those of the Armenians aaid Protestants. Foeshani 
is a commercial centre of some importance, the chief industries 
being oil and soap manufacture and tanner}". A large wine trade 
is also earned on, and corn is shipped in lighters to Galatz. The. 
annual fair is held on the 29th of April. Government explora- 
tions in the vicinity of this town show it to be rich in minerals, 
such as iron, copper, coal and petroleum. The line Foeshani- 
Galatz IS covered by a very stroi^g line of fortifications, known, 
as the Sereth Line. A congress between Russian and Turkish 
diplomatists was hehl near the town in 1772. In the neighbour- 
hood llie Turks sullered a severe defeat from the Austrians and 
Russians in 1789. 

FOCUS (Latin for “ hearth ” or fireplace ”), a point at which, 
convergii’ig rays meet, toward which tiiey axe directed, or front 
whioli diverging rays are directed ; in the latter case called 
the virtual focus (see Microscope; 'JVxescope; Lens). In 
geometry ,the word is used to denote certaui pomts (see 
Geomeiry ; Conic Section ; and Perspective) 

FOG, the name given to any distribution of solid or liquid 
partic'los in the surface layers of the atmosphere which renders 
surrounding objects notably indistinct or altogether invisible 
according to their distance. In its mt>re intense forms it hindera 
and delays travellers of all kinds, by sea or land, by railway, road 
or river, or by the mountain path. It is sometimes so thick as 
to paralyse trafllc altogether. According to the New English 
Dutionary the word appears to be ’’ a back formation from 
the adjective “ foggy,” a derivative of “ fog ” used with its old 
meaning of aftermatii or warse grass, or, in the north of Britain, 
of “ moss.’’ Such a formation would be reasonable, because 
wreaths of fog in tlie atmospheric sense are specially character- 
istic of meadows and marshes where fug, in the more ancient 
sense, giov\s. 

Two other words, mist and haze, arc also in common use with 
reference to the deterioration of transparency of the surface 
la> ers of the atmosphere Ctiused by solid or liquid particles, and 
in ordinary literature the three words are used almost according 
to the fani y of the w riter. 1 1 seems possible to draw a distinction 
lietwecn mist and haze that would be faitly w'dl supported by 
usage. Mist may be defined as a cloud of water particles at the 
surface of land or sea, and would only occur when, the air is nearly 
or actually saturated, that is, when there is little or no difference 
between the readings of the dry and wet bulbs : the word haze, 
on the othc’’ hand, may be icscrved for the obsruiation of the 
surface layers of the atmosphere when tlie air is dn. 

It would not be difficult to quote instances in which even this 
distinction is disregarded m practice. Indeed, the telegraphic 
code of the British Meteorological Office use^ the same figure for 
must and haze, and formerly the Beaufort weather notation had 
no separate letter for haze (now indicated by z), though tt 



FOG 


Moderate Fog 


Thick Fog 


distinguished between 
/, fog, and w, mist. It is 

possible, however, that 

these practices may Slight Fog o"r Mist i Objects inc 
anse, not from confu- traffic by 

Sion of idea, but from unimpeded 

economy of symbols, 

when the meaning ran 2 Traffic by 

be made out from a Moderate Fog . - _ 

knowledge of the asso- ^ ^mipodcd 

ciated observations. 

As regards the dis- f 4 Tiaffic by ] 

tinction between mist Thick Fog . . [ impeded 

.nd W, c»,rf«l con- ( = 

sideration of a number — 

of examples leads to the conclusion that the word “ fog ” is 
u^ed to indicate not so much#the origin or meteorological 
nature of the obscurity as its effect upon traffic and travellers 
whether on land or sea. It is, generally speaking, “in a 
fog ” that a traveller loses himself, and indeed the phrase 
has become proverbial in that sense. A “ fog-bell or “ fog- 
horn ” is sounded when the atmosphere is so thick that the aid of 
sound is required for navigation. A vessel is “ fog-logged ” 
or “ fog-bound ” when it is stopped or detained on aca>unt of 
thick atmosphere. A “ fog-signal is employed on railways 
when the ordinary signals arc obliterated within working 
distances. A “ fogdtow ” is the accompaniment of conditions 
'when a mountain traveller is apt to lose his way. 

These words are used (juitc irrespective of the nature of the 
cloud which interferes with effective vision and necessitates the 
special provision , the word “mist” is seldom used in similar 
connexion. We may thus define a fog as a surface cloud suffi- 
ciently thick to cause hindrance to traffic. It will be a thick mist 
if the cloud consists of water particles, a thick haze if it consists 
of smoke or dust particles which would be persistent even m a 
dry atmosphere. 

It is probable that sailors would be inclined to restrict the use 
of the word to the surface clouds met with in comparatively calm 


Description of Effects, 


On Land. 

Objects indistinct, but 
traffic by lail or road 
unimpeded 


On Kiver. 


Horizon mvisilde, but Objects indistinct, 


lights and landmarks 
visilile at working 
distances 


navigation unimpeded 


Traffic bv rail requires f jiassmg vessels 

additional caution ) and landmarks gener- 

Tralfic by rad or road ^ ^ ^ mdisUnct under 

impeded ^ mile. Fcig signals 

* aic sounded 


Lights, jiassmg vessels Navigation impeded, ad- 
and landmarks gener- ditional caution ic- 


Tiaffic by rad or road 
impeded 

Trallic by rad or road 
totally disorganized 


Ships' lights and vessels 
inMsible at f mile or | 

less 


Navigation suspended 


weather, and that the obscurity of the atmosphere 
when it IS blowing hard and perhaps raining hard 

as well should be indicated liy the terms “thick 1 — 

weather or “ very thick weather and not by Succesbivc 
^Tog”; but the term “fog "would be quite correctly I < 

used on such occasions from the point of view of ” 

cautious navigation. If cloud, drizzling rain, or 
heavy rain cause such obscurity that passing ships • Succevs^ive 
are not visible within working distances the sound- j „ 
ing of a fog-horn becomes a duty. „ ^ 

The number of occasions upon which fog and " 
mist may be noted as occurring with winds of different strengths 
may be exemplified by the following results of thirty years for 
St Mary’s, .Scilly Isles, where the observations have always 
been made by men of nautical experience. 


a cloud of minute water globules, of no great vertical thickness, 
which disperses the sunlight by repeated reflection but is fully 
translucent. In dust-storms and sand-storms dark or coloured 
fog clouds are produced such as those which arc met with in the 
Harmattan winds off the west roast of Africa. In large towns 
the fog cloud is darkened and intensified by smoke, and in some 
cases may be regarded as due entirely to the smoke. 

The physical processes which produce fogs of water particles 
are complicated and difficult to unravel. We have to account 
for the formation and maintenance of a cloud at the earth’s 
surface ; and the process of cloud-formation which is probably 
most usual in nature, namely, the cooling of air by rarcfractioii 
due to the reduction of pressure on ascent, cannot be invoked, 
except m the case of the fogs forming the cloud-caps of hills, 
which are perhaps not fairly included. We have to fall back upon 
the only other process hitherto recognized as causing cloudy 
condensation in the atmosphere, that is to say, the mixing of 
masses of moist air of different temperatures. The mixing is 
brought about by the slow motion of air masses, and this slow 
motion is probably essential to the phenomenon. 

Over the sea fog is most frequently due to the cooling of a 
surface layer of warm air by the underlying cold water. The 
amount of motion of the air must be sufficient to prevent the 


Table 1 .- 


-Atr travelling fum Northern Africa to Nmthern Russia, 
round by the Azores 


^Succebbivc Temperatures of sim . 1 

68*^ 1 

68° 

j ■"67“ 
67" 

59° '54°L 

j „ Stales of the atmosphere . | 

68° 

70“ 

0o° 1 56 ^ F 

clear 

clear 

clear 

shower 1 mist 

Tabll II — Air travelling from N IF, 

. A flic a to Scotland 

' Successive Temperatures of sea . 

f’7'’ 



54“ F 

„ » „ air . 

„ States of atmosphere 

Cf>° 


64 " 

■>?°F 

fair 

1 shower | 

mist 'svi til shower 


Wind Force. 

0 & I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


Numlxu of occasions of fog 
per 1000 observations 

1 Numberof occasions of mist 

8 

7 

9 

14 

6 

3 

< I 

1 per 1000 observations 

5 

6 1 

II 

22 

20 

12 

6 


The use of the word “ fog ” in the connexion “ high fog,’^ 
to describe the almost total darkness in the daytime occasionally 
noted in London and other large cities due to the persistent 
opaque cloud in the upper air without serious obscuration of the 
surface layers, is convenient but incorrect. 

Regarding “fog ” as a word used to indicate the state of the 
atmosphere as regards transparency considered with reference to 
its effect upon traffic, a scale of fog intensity has been introduced 


condensation taking place at the sea surface without showing 
itself as a cloud. In a research on the Life History c>f Surface Air 
Currents the changes incidental to the movement of the air over 
the north Atlantic Ocean were traced with great care, and the 

above examples (Tables I, II) taken from page 72 

g All of the work referred to are typical of the forma- 
Wmds (jf sea fog by the cooling of a relatively warm 

_ current passing over cold water. 

<1 In conformity with this suggestion we find that 

fog is most liable to occur over the open ocean 
2 84 I in those regions where, as off the Newfound- 

^ “ land banks, cold-water currents underlie warm 

air, and that it is most frequent at the season of the year when the 
air temperature is increasing faster than the water temperature. 
But it is difficult to bring this hypothesis always to bear upon 
actual practice, because the fog is representative of a temperature 
difference which has ceased to exist. One cannot therefore 
observe under ordinary circumstances both the temperature 
difference and the fog. Doubtless one requires not only the 
initial temperature difference but also the slow drift of air which 


for use on land or at sea, whereby the intensity of obscurity is favours cooling of the lower layers without too much mixing and 
indicated by the numbers i to 5 in the table following. At consequently a layer of fog close to the surface. Such a fog, 
sea or in the country a fog, as a rule, is white and consists of the characteristic sea fog, may be called a cold surface fog. From 
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the conditions of its formation it is likely to be less dense at the 
mast-head than it is on deck. 

One would expect that a cold-air current passing over a warm 
sea surface would give rise to an ascending current of warmed air 
and hence cause cumulus cloud and possibly thunder showers 
rather than surface fog, but one pannot resist the conclusion that 
sea fog is sometimes formed by slow transference of cold air over 
relatively warm water, giving rise to what may be called a 

steammg-pot fog. In such a case the actual surface layer in 
contact with the warm water would be clear, and the fog would 
be thicker aloft where the mixing of cold air and water vapour 
is more complete. Such fogs arc, however, probably rare in 
comparison with the cold-water fogs. If the existence of a cold 
current over warm water were a sufficient cause of fog, as a current 
of warm air over cold water appears to be, the geographical 
distribution of notable fog would be much more widespread than 
it actually is, and the seasonal distribution of* fog would also be 
other than it is. 

The formation of fog over land seems to be an even more 
complicated process than over the sea. Certainly in some cases 
mistiness amounting to fog arises from the replacement of cold 
surface air which has chilled the earth and the objects thereon 
by a warm current. But this process can hardly give rise to 
detached masses or banks of fog. The ordinary land or valley 
fog of the autumn evening or winter morning is due to the com- 
bination of three causes, first the cooling of the surface layer of 
air at or after sunset by the radiation of the earth, or more 
particularly of blades of grass, secondly the slow downward flow 
{in the absence of wind) of the air thus cooled towards lower 
levels following roughly the course of the natural water drainage 
of the land, and thirdly the supply of moisture by evaporation 
from wann moist soil or from the relatively warm water surface 
of river or lake. In this way steammg-pot fog gradually forms 
and IS carried downward by the natural though slow descent of 
the cooled air. It thus forms in wreaths and banks in the lowest 
parts, until perhaps the whole valley becomes filled with a cloud 
of mist or fog. A case of this kind in the Lake District is minutely 
described by J. B, Cohen (Q./. Roy, Met, Soc, vol. 30, p. 21 1, 
1904). 

It will be noticed that upon this hypothesis the circumstances 
favourable for fog formation arc (t) a site near the bottom level of 
the drainage area, (2) cold surface air and no wind, (3) an even- 
ing or night of vigorous radiation, (4) warm soil, and (5) abundant’ 
moisture in the surface-soil. These conditions define with 
reasonable accuracy the circumstances in which fog is actually 
observed. 

The persistence of these fog wreaths is always remarkable 
when one considers that the particles of a fog cloud, however 
small they may be, must be continually sinking through the air 
which holds them, and that unless some upward motion of the 
air keeps at least a balance against this downward fall, the 
particles of the cloud must reach the earth or water and to that 
extent the cloud must disappear. In sheltered valleys it is easy 
to suppose that the constant downward drainage of ficsh and 
colder fog-laden material at the surface supplies to the layers dis- I 
placed from the bottom the necessary upward motion, and the 
result of the gradual falling of drops is only that the surface 
cloud gets thicker ; but there arc occasions when the extent and 
persistence of land fog seems too great to be accounted for by 
persistent radiation cooling. For example, in the week before 
Christmas of 1904 the whole of England south of the Humber 
was covered with fog for several days. It is of course possible 
that so much fog-ladcn air was poured down from the sides of 
mountains and hills that did project above the surface of the fog, 
as to keep the lower reaches supplied for the whole time, but 
without more particulars such a statement seems almost incred- 
ible. Moreover, the drifting of fog banks over the sea seems 
capri^:ious and unrelated to any known circumstances of fog- 
formation, so that one is tempted to invoke the aid of electrifica- 
tion of the particles or some other abnormal condition to account 
for the persistence of fog. The observations at Kew observatory 
€how that the electrical potential is abnormally high during fog, 


but whether that is the cause or the result of the presence of the 
water particles, we are not yet in a position to say. It must be 
remembered that a fog cloud ought to be regarded as being, 
generally speaking, in process of formation by mixing. Observa- 
tions upon clouds formed experimentally in globes tend to show 
that if a mass of fog-bearing air could be enclosed and kept still 
for only a short while the fog would settle and leave the air clear. 
The apparently capricious behaviour of fog banks may be due 
to the fact that mixing is still going on in the persistent ones, 
but is completed in the disappearing ones. 

One remarkable characteristic of a persistent fog is the coldness 
of the foggy air at the surface in spite of the heat of the sun\s 
rays falling upon the upper surface of the fog. A remarkable 
example may be quoted from the case of London, which was under 
fog all day on 28th January 1909. The maximum temperature 
only reached 31^ F., whereas at Warlingham in Surrey from which 
the fog lifted it was as high as 46® F. 

A priori wc might suppose that the formation of fog would 
arrest cooling by radiation, and that fog would thus act as a 
protection of plants against frost. The condensation of water 
evaporated from wet ground, which affords the material for making 
fog, does apparently act as a protection, and heavy watering is 
sometimes used to protect plants from frost, but the same cannot 
be said of fog itself — cooling appears to go on in spite of the forma- 
tion of fog. 

A third process of fog-formation, namely, the descent of a 
cloud from above m the Lrm of light drizzling rain, hardly calls 
for remark. In so far as it is subject to rules, they are the rules 
of clouds and ram and are therefore independent of surface 
conditions. 

These various causes of fog-formation may be considered with 
advantage m relation to the geographical distribution of fog 
Statistics on this subject are not very satisfactory on account of 
the uncertainty of the distinction between fog and mist, but a 
good deal may be learned from the distribution of fog over the 
north Atlantic Ocean and its various coasts as shown in the 
Monthly Meteorological Charts of the north Atlantic issued by 
the Meteorological Office, and the Pilot charts of the North 
Atlantic; of the United States Hydrographic Office. Coast fog, 
which is probably of the same nature as land fog, is mo>st frequent 
m the winter months, whereas sea fog and ocean fog is most 
extensive and frequent in the spring and summer. By June the 
fog area has extended from the Great Banks over the ocean to 
the British Isles, m July it is most intense, and by August it has 
notably diminished, while in November, which is proverbially a 
foggy month on land, there is hardly any fog shown over the 
ocean. 

The various meteorological aspects of fog and its incidence in 
London were the subject of reports to the Meteorological Council 
by Captain A. C^arpenter and Mr R. G, K. Lempfert, based upon 
special observ^ations made in the winters of 1901 -1902 and 1902- 
1903 in order to examine the possibility of more precise forecasts 
of fog. 

The study of the properties and behaviour of fog is especially 
important for large towns in consequence of the economic and 
hygienic results which follow the incidence of dense fogs. The 
fogs of London in particular have long been a subject of inquiry. 
It is difficult to get trustworthy statistics on the subject in con- 
sequence of the vagueness of the practice as regards the classifica- 
tion of fog. For large towns there is great advantage in using a 
fog scale such as that given above, in which one deals only w ith 
the practical range of vision irrespective of the meteorological 
cause. 

Accepting the classification which distinguishes betw’een fog 
and haze or mist, but not between the two latter terms, as 
equivalent to specifying fog when the thickness amounts to the 
figure 2 or more on the fog scale, we are enabled to compare the 
frequency of fog in London by the comparison of the results at 
the London obser\ ing stations. The comparison was made by 
Mr Brodie in a paper read before the Royal Meteorological Society 
(Quarterly Journal, vol. 31, p. 15), and it appears therefrom 
that in recent years there has b(‘<'n a notable diminution of fog 
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frequency, as indicated in the following table of the total number | to Italy, he died suddenly of apoplexy at Trieste on the 2201 
jf days of fog in the years from 1^71 : — ; of December 1854. The subjects of Fogelbcrg’s etirher work 
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But from any statistics of the frequency occurrence of fog 
it must not be understood that the atmosphere of London is* 
approaching that of the surrounding districts as regards trans- 
parency. Judged by tlie autographic records it is still almost 
opaque to sunshine strong enough to burn the card of the 
recorder during the wmter montlis. 

The biblioj^nipliy of fog is very extensive. The titles referring to. 
fog, mit>t and h.iic ui the Uihlioavafiky of MetcoKoLirt^y (pant ii ) 
of the U S higni^il Office, published in 1889, number 306. Among i 
more recent authors on the subject, besides those referred to m 
the text, mav be mentioned Kd]>pen, “ Bodennefoel,’^" M$t Z 6 ii, 
(1885) ; Xrabert, Met. Zext, (1901), p 52a; Eli»s m Kyigtbntase des 
aeronatUt^chen Obscru(Uo> lutns h^i JJeiUu, n. (Beihn, iq^m) I ‘^cott, 
Q J R Met. Sex- xi\ p 220; A. G. McAdic,. “Fog Shrehes/' Amer. 
fnv IX (Washington, DC , igo2), p 209; Buchan, ‘‘"Fogs on the 
Coasts of Scotland," Jown. Se&t 5 o<f. xh p. 3. (W. N. S ) 

FOGAZZARO, ANTONIO (1842- ), Italian novelist and 

poet, was bom at Vicenza in 1842. He was a pupil of the Abate 
Zanella, one of the liest of the modern Italian poets, whose 
tender, thoughtful and deeply rehgknis spirit continued to. 
animate his literary prodticfeions. He began Fns literary career 
with Miranda f a poetical romance (1874), followed in 1876 
by Valsolda, which, republished in 188^ with considerable addi- 
tions, constitutes pethaps his princfpa? claim as a poet, whidi 
is not inconsiderable. To the classic grandeur of Carducci and 
D’Annunzio’s impetuous torrent of melody Fogarzaro opposes 
a Wordsworthian sfmplint>" and pathos, contributing to modem 
Italian literature wht^some elements of which it would other- 
wise he nearly destitute. His novels, Malonthra (188^2), Damele 
Corks (1887), Mnifrw del Poetkx (1888), olHained considerable 
literary success upon their first pubheation, but did not gam 
universal popularity until they were discovc«red and taken up by 
French critics in 1896. The- demand then became prodigious, 
and a new work, Piccolo Mond^j ankco (1896), which critics far 
from friendly to Foga^aro’s religious and philosophical ideas 
pronounced the best Italian novel since / Promessi Sposi, went 
through numerous editions. Even greater sensation was eauseil 
by his novel Jl Santo {Th^ Saint, iqof)), on acc^mnt of rts being 
treated as unorthodox by the Vatic an ; and Fogazzaro's sym- 
pathy with the Liberal T athoPre movement — his own Catholicism 
being well known — made this novel a centre of discussion in the 
Roman Catholic world. 

Soe the biograpliy by Molraenti (100©)^ 

FOGELBBRG, BENEDICT (or Bengt) ERLAND (1786-1854), 
Swedish sculptor, was bom at Gothenburg on the 8th of August 
1786. His father, a copper'-founder, encouraging an early- 
exhibited taste for design, sentluin m 1801 to Stocldiolm, where 
he studied at the sc hool of airt. There he came much under the 
influence of the sculptor Sergell, who communicated to him his 
o^v^l enthusiasm for antique art and natiual grace. Fogelberg 
worked hard at Stockholm for many years, altliouglt his instinct 
for severe beauty rebelled against the somewhat rococo quality 
of the art then prevalent in the city. In i3i8 the grant of a 
government pension^ enabled him to travel. He studied from 
one to two years in Paris, first under Pierre Guerin, and after- 
wards under the sculptor Bosio, for the technical practice of 
sculpture. In 1820 Fogelberg reahzecl a dream of his life in 
visitmg Rome, where the greater part of his renaaining years 
were spent in the assiduous practice of his arUand the careful 
study and ajialysis of the works of the past. Visiting bis native 
country by royal command in 1854, he was received with great 
enthusiastn, but nothing could compensate him for the absence 
of tbostu remains of antiquity and surroundings of free natural 
beauty to which he hod been so long accustomed. Returning 


“ Apollo Citharede,” Venus and Cupid ” (1839) and “ Psyche 
(i854)imay be mentioned. In his representations of Scandinavia 
miythology Fogelberg showed, perhaps for the first time, that h 
I had powers above those of intelligent assimilation and iraitatior 
Hls^‘Odm ’^(1831), ‘''rhor”(i842),and Balder ”(1842), thoughin 
flucnccd by Greek art, display considerable power of independen 
imagination. His portraits and historical figures, as those c 
Gustavus Adolphus(i84g),of Charles Xll. ( 1851), of Charles XilJ 
(1852), and of Birger Jarl, the founder of Stockholm (1853' 
are faithful and dignified works. 

See Casimir I^conte, VCKuvre de rogdber^ (Paris, 1856), 

FOGGIA, a town and episcopal see (since if^55) of Apulia, Italy 
the capital of the province of Foggiu, situated 243 ft. above sea 
level, in the centre of the great Apulian plain, 20T m. hy rail S.F 
of Ancona and 123 m. N.E. by E. of Naples. Pop. (igoi) towr 
49,031; commune, 53,154. The name is probaWy derived fror 
the pits or cellars {foveav) in which the inhabitants store thci 
gram. The town is the medieval successor of the ancient Arpi 
3 m. to the N. ; the Normans, after conquering the district frot 
the Eastern empire, gave it its first importance. The date of th 
erection of the cathedml h probably about 1179 ; retains som 
traces of Norman architecture, and th(‘ facade has a fine figure 
comice by Bartolommieo da Foggia ; the cryqit has capitals c 
the nth rentuiy. 'The wliole church was, Iwwever, muc 
altered after the earthejuuke of 1731. A gateway of the palac 
of the emperor Fred^enok IL (12-23, Bartolomirreo d-a Foggra 
is also preserved. Here die<l his thml wife, IsubeWa, daughte 
of King John of Knglaml. Charles of Anjou elied here in 128.^ 
After his son’s deatli, it was a prey to internal dissensions ai> 
finally came under Alphonso I. of Aragon, who converted th 
pastures of tho Apnlmn plain into a royal domain in 1445, an 
made Foggia the pkee at which the tax on the sheep was I0 b 
paid and the wool to be sold. The othfcr burldnigs of the tow 
are nmdern. Fe)ggia# is a counTncrcTal centre of some importune 
for ihe‘ produce 01 the* snrro’imding country, arwl ts also a ayt) 
siderable railway centre, being situated on the mam line fror 
Bologna to Brindisi, at the point where this is joined by the lin 
from Benevento and Caserta. There are also branches t 
Rocchetta S. Antonio (and thence to either Avellino, Potenza 
or Gioia del Colk), to Manfredonia, and to Luccra. 

FORN (Ger., probaWy derived through Romansch jcnmivgn 
javvi^iiy from Lat. favomus\ a warm dry wind blowing down th 
valleys of the Alps from high central regions, most frequent! 
in winter. The Fohn wind often blows with great violence 
It is caused by the indraft of air from the elevated region t 
areas of low barometric pressure in the neighbourhood, and' th 
warmth and dryness arc due to dynamical compresvsion of th 
air as it descends to lower levels. Similar local winds ocai 
in many parts of the world, as Greenland, and on the slopes of th 
Rocky Mountains. In the southern Alpine valleys the Fob 
wind is often called sirocco, but its nature and cause are differen 
from the true sirocco. The belief that the warm dry wind come 
from the Sahara dies hard ; and still finds expression in som* 
textbooks. 

For a full account of those winds sec Ilann, Lehrhuch dsr MeUorc 

iogifiy p, 504 . 

FOHR, a German island in the North Sea, belonging t( 
the province of Schleswig-Holstein, and situated off its ^oast 
Pop. 4500., It comprises an area of 32 sq. m., and is reached b] 
a regular steamboat service from Ilusum and Dagebiill on th 
mainland to Wyk, the principal bathing resort on the E. coast 0 
the island. The chief attraction of Wyk is the Sandwall, 1 
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promenade which is shaded by trees and skirts the beach. F6hr, 
the most fertile of the North Frisian islands, is pnncipally 
marshland, and comparatively well wooded. There are numerous 
pleasantly-situated villages and hamlets scattered over it, of 
which the most frequented are Boldixum, Niobium and Al- 
kersum. The inhabitants are mainly engaged in the fishing 
industry, and are known as excellent sailors. 

FOIL. I. (Through O. Fr. from Lat. folmm, a leaf, modem 
Fr. feuille)^ a leaf, and so used in heraldry and in plant names, 
such as the trefoil ” clover ; and hence applied to anything re- 
sembling a leaf. In architecture, the word appears for the small 
leaf-like spaces formed by the cusps of tracery in windows or 
panels, and known, according to the number of such spaces, as 
‘‘ quatrefoil/^ cinquefoil,’^ &’c. The word is also found in 

counterfoil,” a leaf of a receipt or cheque book, containing 
memoranda or a duplicate of the receipt or draft, kept by the 
receiver or drawer as a counter ” or check. “ Foil ” is particu- 
larly used of thin plates of metal, resembling a leaf, not in shape 
as much as in thinness. In thickness foil comes between “ leaf ” 
and “ sheet ” metal. In jewelry, a foil of silvered sheet copper, 
sometimes known as Dutch foil, is used as a backing for paste 
gems, or stones of inferior lustre or colour. This is cxiated mth 
a mixture of isinglass and translucent colour,, var>nng with the 
stones to be backed^ or, if only brilliancy is required, left un- 
coloured, but highly polished. From this use of ‘‘"foil,” the 
word comes to mean, in a fTguratrvc sense, something which by 
contrast, or by its own brightness, serves to heighten the attrac- 
tive qualities of something else placed in juxtaposition. Tlie 
commonest ‘^foil” is that generally known as “ tinfoil.” The 
ordinary commercial tinfoil ” usually consists chiefly of k^d, 
and Ls used for the wrapping of chocohvte or other s-weetmeats, 
tobacco or cigarettes. A Japanese variegated foil gives the 
effect of damaskeening.” A large number of thin plates of 
various metals, gold, silver, copper, together with alloys of 
different metals arc soldered together in a partrcHiIar order, 
a pattern is hammered into the soldered edges, and the whole is 
hammered or rolled into a single thin plate, the pattern then 
appearing in the order in which the vanous metals were placed. 

2. (From an 0 . Fr. jtder or fo}cr^ modern fouler, to tread or 
trample, to full ” cloth, Lat. fulh, a fuller), an old hunting 
term, used of the running back of an animal over its own tracks, 
to confuse the scent and baffle the hounds. It is- aho used in 
wrestlings of a throw.” 'fhus comes the common use of the 
word, in a figurative sense, with reference to both these meanings, 
of baffling or defeating an adversary, or of pamdng an attack. 

3, As the name of the weapon used in fencing (see Foil- 
Fencing) the word is of doubtful origin. One suggestion, bused 
on a supposed similar use of Fr. flcurct^ literally a. “ little flower,” 
for the weapon, is that foil means a leaf, and mu^t lie referred 
in origin to Lat. johum, A second suggestion is that it means 
“ blunted,” and is the same as (2) A third h? that it is an 
adaptation of an expression “ at foils,” is, “ parrying.” Of 
these suggestions, according to lliC New EvgUsh Dtctwtiaryj the 
first has nothing to support it, the seamd is not supported by 
any evidence that in sense (2) the word ever meant to blunt. 
The third has some support. Finally a suggestion is made that 
tlie word is an alteration of an old word ‘‘ foin,” meaning a 
thrust with a pointed weapon. The origin of this wonl is 
probably an 0 . Fr. foisne, from the Lat. fusam, a three-pronged 
fork. 

FOIL-FENCING, die art of attack and defence with the fencing- 
foil. The word is used in several s|iellings (foyle, file, A’c.) by the 
English writers of the last half of the i6th century, but less m 
the sense of a weapon of defence than merely as an imitation of 
a real weapon. Blunt swords for practice in fendng have been 
used in all ages. For the most part these were of wood and fiat in 
general form, but when, towards the close of the 17th century, all 
cutting action with the small-sword ivas discarded (seeFENcme), 
foil-bihdes were usually made of steel, and either round, three- 
co^red or four-cornered in form, with a button covering the 
point. The foil is called in French fleuref, and in ItaKan 
fioreito (literally “ bud ”) from this button. The classic small- 
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sword play of the 17th and i&th centuries is represented at the 
present time by fencing with the epee de combat (fighting-rapier),, 
which is merely the modern duellmg-sword furnished with a 
button (see feptE-DE-CoMBAT), and by foibfencing. Foil-fencing 
is a conventional art, its characteristic limitation lying in the rule 
that no hits except those on the body shall be considered good, 
and not even those unless they be given in strict accordance with 
certain standard precepts. In epce-fencing on the contrary, 
a touch on any part of the person, however given, is valid. 
Foil-fencing is considered the basis, so far as practice is con- 
cerned, of all sword-play, whether with foil, ^pee or sabre. 

There are two recognized schools of foil- fencing, the French and 
the Italian. The French method, which is now generally adopted 
everywhere except in Italy, is described in this article, reference 
being made to the important differences between the two schools. 

The Foil . — The foil consists of the blade ” and the “ handle.” 
The blacle, which i^ of steel and has a quadrangular section, 
consists of two parts : the blade proper, extending from the guard 
to the button, and the ‘‘ tongue,’^ which runs through the handle 
and is joined to the pommel. The blade proper is divided into 
the “ forte,,” or thicker half (next the handle), and the “ foible ” 
or thinner half. .Some authorities divide the blade proper into 
three parts, the forte,” “ middle ” and foible.” The handle 
is comprised of the “"guard,” the grip ” and the “ pommel.”* 
'fhe guard is a light piece of metal shaped like the figure 8 (Fr. 
Irmettes, spectacles) and backed ivith a piece of stiff leather of 
the same shape. The grip, which is grasped by the hand, is a 
hollow piece of wood, usually wound with twine, through which 
the tongue of the blade passes. The pommel is a piece of metal, 
usirally pear-shaped, to which the end of the tongue is joined and 
which forms the ertremity of the handle. The blade from guard 
to button is about 33 in. long (No. 5), though a somewhat .shorter 
and lighter blade is generally used by ladies. The handle is 
about 8 in. bng and slightlv curvTd downwards. 

The genuine Italian foil differs from the French in having the 
blade a trifle longer and more whippy, and in ihc fonn of the 
handle, which consists of a thin, solid, bell-shaped guard from 
4 to 5 in. in diameter, a straight grip and a light metal bar joining 
the grip with the guard, Ixn'ond the edge of which it extends 
slightly on each side. Of late years many Italian masters use 
Frencli blades and even discard the cross-bar, retaining, how*evcr, 
the bell-guard. 

In holding the foil, the thumb is placed on the top or convex 
surface of the grip (the sides of which arc a trifle narrower than 
the top and bottom), while the palm and fingers grasp the other 
three sides. This is the position of ““ supinatkin,” or thumb-up. 
“ PronatTon ” is the m-erse position, with the knuckles up. 
The French lay stress upon holding tlie foil lightly, the necessary 
pressure l>emg exerted mostly by the thumb and forefinger, the 
other fingers being used more to guide tlie direction 6f the cxc- 
aited moi^ements, Thhf is in order to gh^e free scope to the 
dojf^te (fingering), or the faculty of directing the point of the foil 
by the action of the fingers alone, and includes the possibility 
of changing the position of the hand on the grip. I'hus, in parry- 
ing, the end of the thumb is pku'cd within half an inch, or even 
less, of the guard, while in making a lunge, the foil is held as near 
the pommel as possible, in order to gain additional length. 
It will be seen that doi^ie is impossible with the Italian foil, 
in holding which the forefinger is firmly interlaced with the cross- 
bar, preventing any movement of the hand The lightness of 
grasp mnilcated by the French is illustrated by the rule of the 
celebrated master Lafaug^re : “ Hold your sword as if you had 
a little bird in your hand, firmly enough to prevent its esc-ape, yet 
not so firmly as to crush it.” This lightness has for a consequence 
that a disarmament is not considered of any value in the French 
school. 

To Come on Guard . — The position of “ on guard ” is that in 
which the fencer is best prepared Ixith for atmek and defence. 
It is taken from the position of “ attention ” ; the feet together 
and at right angles with each other, head and body erect, facing 
forward in the same direction as the right foot, left arm and hand 
hanging in touch with the body and tlio right arm and foil 
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forming a straight line so that the button is about i yd. in 
front of the feet and 4 in, from the floor. From this position the 
movements to come “ on guard ’’ are seven in number : — 

1. Raise the arm and foil and extend them towards the adversary 
(or master) m a straight line, the hand being opposite the eye. 

2. Drop the arm and foil again until the point is about 4 m. from 
the floor. 

3. Swing the button round so that it shall point horizontally 
backwards, and hold the hilt against the left thigh, the open fingers 
of the left hand being held, knuckles down, against the guard and 
along the blade. 

4 Carry the foil, without altenng the position of the hands, above 
the head until the arms arc fully extended, the foil being kept 
horizontal and close to the body as it is lifted. 

5 Let the left arm fall back behind the head to a curved position, 
the hand being opposite the top of the head ; at the same time bring 
the right hand down opposite the nght breast and about 8 in. from 
it ; keeping the elbow well m and the point of the foil directed 
towards the opponent's eye. 

6. Bend tlie legs by separating them at the knees but without 
moving the feet 

7. Shift the weight of the body on to the left leg and advance the 
right foot a short distance (from 14 to 18 in , according to the height 
of the fencer). 

In the Italian school the fencer stands on guard with the right 
arm fully extended, the body more effaced, the left shoulder 
thrown farther back, and the feet somewhat farther apart. At 
the present time, however, many of the best Italian fencers have 
adopted the guard with crooked sword-arm, owing to their 
abandonment of the old long-foil blade. 

The Recover (at the close of the lesson or assault). — To recover 

in advance ” : extend the right arm at right angles with the 
body, drop the left arm and straighten the legs by drawing the 
rear foot up to the one in advance. To recover to the rear ’’ : 
extend the right arm and drop the left as before, and straighten 
the legs by drawing the forward foot back to that in the rear. 

The Saliile always follows the recover, the two really forming 
one manceuvre. Having recovered, carry the right hand to a 
position just in front of the throat, knuckles out, foil vertical 
with point upwards ; then lower and extend the arm with nails 
up until the point is 4 in. from the floor and slightly to the right. 

To Advance, — Being on guard, take a short step forward with 
the right foot and let the left foot follow immediately the same 
distance, the position of the body not being changed. However 
the step, or series of steps, is made, the right foot should alway.s 
move first. 

To Retreat, — This is the reverse of the advance, the left foot 
alwav s moving first. 

The Calls (deux appels), — Being on guard, tap the floor twice 
with the right foot without altering the position of any other 
part of the person. The object of the calls is to test the 
equilibrium of the body, and they are usually executed as a pre- 
liminary to the recover. 

The Lunge is the chief means of attack. It is immediately 
preceded by the movement of “ extension,’’ in fact the two 
really form one combined movement. Extension is executed by 
quickly extending the right arm, so that point, hand and shoulder 
shall have the same elevation ; no other part of the person is 
moved. The “ lunge ” is then carried out by straightening the 
left leg and throwing forward the right foot, so that it shall 
be planted as far forward as possible without losing the equili- 
brium or preventing a quick recovery to the position of guard. 
The left foot remains firmly in its position, the right shoulder is 
advanced, and the left arm is thrown down and back (with hand 
open and thumb up), to balance the body. The recovery to the 
position of guard is accomplished by smartly throwing the body 
back by the exertion of the right leg, until its weight rests again 
on the left leg, the right foot and arms resuming their on-guard 
positio^. The point upon which the French school lays most 
stress is, that the movement of extension shall, if only by a 
fraction of a second, actually precede the advance of the right 
foot. The object of this is to ensure the accuracy of the lunge, 
Le. the direction of the point. 

Th 4 Gain , — This consists in bringing up the left foot towards 
the right (the balance being shifted), keeping the knees bent. In 


this manner a step is gained and an exceptionally long lunge can 
be made without the knowledge of the adversary. It is a common 
stratagem of fencers whose reach is short. 

Defence, — For the purpose of nomenclature the space on the 
fencer’s jacket within which hits count is divided into quarters, 
the two upper ones being called the high lines,” and the two 
lower ones the “ low lines.” Thus a thrust directed at the upper 
part of the breast is called an attack in the high lines. In like 
manner the parries are named from the different quarters they 
are designed to protect. There are four traditional parries 
executed with the hand in supination, and four others, practically 
identical in execution, made with the hand held in pronation. 
Thus the parries defending the upper right-hand quarter of the 
jacket are “ sixte ” (sixth ; with the hand in supination) and 
“ tierce ” (third ; hand in pronation). Those defending the 
upper left-hand quarter are “ quarte ” (fourth ; in supination) 
and quinte ” (fifth ; in pronation). Those defending the lower 
right-hand quarter are “ octave ” (eighth ; in supination) and 
“ seconde ” (second ; m pronation). Those defending the lower 
left-hand quarter are “ septime ” (seventh ; in supination), 
more generally called “ demicircle,” or “ half-circle ” ; and 
“ prime ” (first ; in pronation). 

The Parries, — The tendency of the French school has always 
been towards simplicity, especially of defence, and at the present 
day the parries made with the knuckles up (pronation), although 
recognized and taught, are seldom if ever used against a strong 
adversary in foil-fencing, owing principally to the time lost in 
turning the hand. The theory of parrying is to turn aside the 
opponent’s foil with the least possible expenditure of time and 
exertion, using the arm as little as possible while letting the hand 
and wrist do the work, and opposing the forte ” of the foil 
to the “ foible ” of the adversary’s. The foil is kept pointed 
as directly as possible towards the adversary, and the parries are 
made rather with the corners than the sides of the blade. The 
slightest movement that will turn aside the opponent’s blade is 
the most perfect parry. There arc two kinds of parries, simple,” 
in which the attack is warded off by a single movement, and 
“ counter,” in which a narrow circle is described by the point of 
the foil round that of the opponent, which is thus enveloped and 
thrown aside. 'J’here are also complex parries, composed of 
combinations of two or more parries, which are used to meet 
complicated attacks, but they are all resolvable into simple 
parries. In parrying, the arm is bent about at right angles. 

Simple Parries, — The origin of the numerical nomenclature of 
the parries is a matter of dispute, but it is generally believed that 
they received their names from the positions assumed in the pro- 
cess of drawing the sword and falling on guard. Thus the position 
of the hand and blade, the moment it is drawn from the scabbard 
on the left side, is practically that of the first, or ‘‘ prime,” parry. 
To go from “ prime ” to seconde ” it is only necessary to drop 
the hand and carry it across the body to the left side ; thence 
to “ tierce ” is only a matter of raising the point of the sword, &c. 

Parry of Prime (to ward off attacks on the — usually lower — 
left-hand side of the body). Hold the hand, knuckles up, opposite 
the left eye and the point directed towards the opponent’s knee. 
This parry is now regarded more as an elegant evolution than a 
sound means of defence, and is little employed. 

Parry of Seconde (against thrusts at the lower right-hand side). 
This is executed by a quick, not too wide movement of the hand 
downwards and slightly to the right, knuckles up. 

Parry of T^ierce (against thrusts at the upper right-hand side). 
A quick, dry beat on the adversary’s “ foible ” is given, forcing 
it to the right, the hand, in pronation, being held opposite the 
middle of the right breast. This parry has been practically 
discarded in favour of sixte.” 

Parry of Quarte (against thrusts at the upper left-hand side). 
This parry, perhaps the most used of all, is executed by forcii^ 
the adversary’s blade to the left by a dry beat, the hand being in 
supination, opposite the left breast, r 

Parry of Quinte (against thrusts at the left-hand side, like 

quarte ”). This is practically a low “ quarte,” and is little 
used. 
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Parry of Sixte (against thrusts at the upper right-hand side). 
This parry is, together with quarte/' the most important of all. 
tt is executed with the hand held in supination opposite the right 
breast, a quick, narrow movement throwing the adversary's 
blade to the right. 

Parry of Septime or Half-Circle (against thrusts at the lower 
leiC-hand side) is executed by describing with the point of the 
foil a small semicircle downward and towards the left, the hand 
tnoving a few inches in the same direction, but kept thumb up. 

Parry of Octave (against thrusts at the lower right-hand side) 
is executed by describing with the point of the foil a .small semi- 
rircle downward and towards the right, the hand moving a few 
inches in the same direction, but kept thumb up. 

Counter Parries (Fr. conire ), — Although the simple parries 
ire theoreticallly sufficient for defence, they are so easily deceived 
yy feints that they are supplemented by counter parries, in 
kvhich the blade describes narrow circles, following that of the 
idversary and meeting and turning it aside ; thus the point 
iescribes a complete circle while the hand remains practically 
>tationary. Each simple parry has its counter, made with the 
band in the same position and on the same side as in the simple 
3arry. The two most important are the “ counter of quarte " 
ind the “ counter of sixte,” while the counters of “ septime ” 
md “ octave ” are less used, and the other four at the present 
time practically never. 

Counter of Quarte . — Being on guard in quarte (with your 
idversary’s blade on the left of yours), if he drops his point under 
ind thrusts in sixte, in other words at your right breast, describe 
i narrow circle with your point round his blade, downward to the 
right and then up over to the left, bringing hand and foil back to 
their previous positions and catching and turning aside his blade 
m the way. The Counter of Sixte is executed in a similar 
nanner, but the circle is described in the opposite direction, 
throwing off the adverse blade to the right. The “ Counters of 
Septime and Octave ” arc similar to the other two but are 
executed in the low lines. 

Complex or Combined Parries arc such as are composed of two 
“ir more parries executed in immediate succession, and are made 
n answer to feint attacks by the adversary (see below); e.g, 
being on guard in quarte, should the adversary drop his point 
jndei and feint at the right breast but deflect the point again 
ind really thrust on the left, it is evident that the simple parry 
>f sixte would cover the right breast but would leave the real 
point of attack, the left, entirely uncovered. The sixte parry 
is therefore followed, as a continuation of the movement, by the 
Darry of quarte, or a counter parry. The complex parries are 
lumernus and depend upon the attack to be met. 

Engagement is the junction of the blades, the different engage- 
nents being named from the parries. Thus, if both fencers are in 
the position of quarte, they are said to be engaged in quarte. 
To engage in another line (Change of Engagement) e.g. from 
quarte to sixte, the point is lowered and passed under the 
idversary 's blade, which is pressed slightly outward, so as to be 
well covered (called opposition ”). “ Double Engagement ” 
is composed of two engagements executed rapidly in succession 
in the high lines, the last with opposition. 

Attack . — The attack in fencing comprises all movements the 
object of which is to place the point of thefoil upon the adversary’s 
breast, body, sides or back, between collar and belt. The space 
upon which hits count is called the “ target ” and differs accord- 
ing to the rules prevailing in the several countries, but is usually 
IS above stated. In Great Britain no hits above the collar-bones 
count, while in America the target is only the left breast between 
the median line and a line running from the armpit to the belt. 
The reason for this limitation is to encourage accuracy. 

Attacks are either “ primary ” or “ secondary.” Primary 
Attacks are those initiated by a fencer before his adversary has 
made any offensive movement, and are divided into “ Simple,” 
“Fmnt ” and ‘‘Force ’’attacks. 

Simple Attacks y the characteristic of which is pace, are those 
made with one simple movement only and are four in number, 
viz, the “ Straight Lunge,” the “ Disengagement,” the 
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“ Counter-disengagement ” and the “ Cut-over.” The Straight- 
Lunge {coup droit)j used when the adversary is not properly 
covered when on guard, is described above under “ Lunge.” 
The Disengagement is made by dropping the point of the foil 
under the opponent’s blade and executing a straight lunge on the 
other side. It is often used to take an opponent unawares or 
when he presses unduly hard on your blade. The Counter- 
disengagement is used w hen the adversary moves his blade, i.e. 
changes the line of engagement, upon which you execute a narrow 
circle, avoiding his blade, and thrust in your original line. The 
Cut-over (coupe) is a disengagement executed by passing the 
point of the foil over that of the adversary and lunging in the 
opposite line. The preliminary movement of raising the point 
is made by the action of the hand only, the arm not being drawn 
back. 

Feint Attacks, deceptive in character, are those which are pre- 
ceded by one or more feints, or false thrusts made to lure the 
adversary into thinking them real ones. A feint is a simple 
extension, often with a slight movement of the body, threatening 
the adversary m a certain line, for the purpose of inducing him 
to parry on that side and thus leave the other open for the real 
thrust. At the same time any movement of the blade or any 
part of the body tending to deceive the adversary in regard to the 
nature of the attack about to follow, must also be considered a 
species of feint. The principal feint attacks are the “ One-Two.” 
the “ One-Two-Threc ” and the “ Double.” 

The “ One-Two ” is a feint in one line, followed (as the 
adversary parries) by a thrust in the original line of engagement. 
Thus, being engaged in quarte, you drop your point under the 
adversary’s blacic and extend your arm as if to thrust at his left 
breast, but instead of doing this, the instant he parries you 
move your point back again and lunge in quarte, t.e. on the 
side on which you were originally engaged. In feinting it is 
necessary that the extension of the arm and blade be so 
complete as really to compel the adversary to believe it a 
part of a real thrust in that line. 

The “ One-Two-Thrcc ” consists of two feints, one at each 
side, followed by a thrust in the line opposite to that of the 
original engagement. Thrusts preceded by three feints are also 
sometimes usf^l. It is evident that the above attacks are useless 
if the adversary parries by a counter (circular pany), which must 
be met by a “ Double.” This is executed by feinting and, upon 
perceiving that the adversary opposes with a circular parry, by 
following the circle described by his point with a similar circle, 
deceiving (t.e. avoiding contact with) his blade and thrusting 
home. 

The “ Double,” which is a favourite manoeuvre in fencing, is 
a combination of a disengagement and a counter-disengagement. 

Force- Attacks, the object of which is to disconcert the opponent 
by assaulting his blade, are various in character, the principal ones 
being the “ Beat,” the “ Press,” the Glide ” and the “ Bind.” 
The “ Beat ” is a quick, sharp blow of the forte of the foil upon 
the foible of the adiersary’s, for the purpose of opening a way 
for a straight lunge which follows instantly. The blow is made 
with the hand only. A “ false beat ” is a lighter blow made for 
the purpose of drawing out or disconcerting the opponent, and is 
often followed by a disengagement. The “ Press ” is similar in 
character to the beat, but, instead of striking the adverse blade, 
a sudden pressure is brought to bear upon it, sufficiently heavy 
to force it aside and allow one’s own blade to be thrust home. A 

false press ” may be used to entice the adversary into a too 
heavy responsive pressure, which may then be taken advantage 
of by a disengagement. The ” Traverse ” (Fr. frotsse, Ital. 
siriscio) is a prolonged press carried sharply down the adverse 
blade towards the handle. The Glide ” (“ Graze,” Fr, couU) 
is a stealthy sliding of one’s blade down that of the adversaiy, 
without his notice, until a straight thrust can be made inside 
his guard. It is also used as a feint before a disengage. The 
“ Bind ” (liement) consists in gaining possession of the adver- 
sary’s foible with one’s forte, and pressing it down and across 
into the opposite low line, when one’s own jxiint is thrust home, 
the adversary’s blade being still held by one’s hilt. It may be 
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also carried out lioii/ a low line into a high one. The bind is 
less used in the French school than m the Itahart The “ Fian- 
conmdfe ^ is? a bind made by capturing the adversary's blade 
in high <!juarte, carrying it down and thrusting in the outside 
lino with strong opposition. Another attack carried out by 
means ol a twist and tlu*ust is the “ Cross ’’ {ermse)^ whidi is 
executed when the adversary'’^ blade is held low by passing one's 
point over his wrist and forcing down both blades into saeconde 
with a full extension of the arm. The result is to create a sudden 
and wide opening, and often disarms the adversary. 

Secondofy Aiiacht arc those made (i) just as your adversary 
himself starts to attack ; (2) during his attack ; and (3) on the 
completion of his attack if it fails. 

1. Attacks on the Preparatxoa ” ore a matter of judgment 
and quickness. They are usually attempted when the adversary 
is evidently preparing a complicated attack, such as the “ one- 
two-three or some other manoeuvre, involving one or more 
preliminary movements. At such a tune a quick thrust will 
often catch him unawares and score. Opportunities for pre- 
paration attacks are often given, when the adversary attempts 
a beat preliminary to his thrust ; the bciit is frustrated by an 
** absence of the blade/* t.e, your blade is made to avoid 
contact with his by a narrow movement, and your point 
thnist home into the space left unguarded by the force of 
his unresisted beat. Or the adversary himself may create an 

absence by suddenly interrupting the contact of the blades, 
in the hope that, by the removal of tlie pressure, your blade will 
fly off to one side, leaving an opening ; if, however, you are pre- 
pared for his ** absence ** a straight Ihnist will score. 

2. The chief Attacks on the Development/” or Counter 
Attacks/* are the “ Stop Thrust ’* and the “ Time Thrust/* 
both made while the ad\’ersary is carr^^tng out his own attack. 
The Stop Thrust ** (rouj> d' arret) is one made after the adver- 
sary has actually begun an attack involving two or more move- 
ments, and is only justified when it can be brought off without 
your being hit by the attacking adversary's point on any part of 
the person. The reason for this is, that the rules of fencing decree 
that the fencer attacked must parry, and that, if he disregards this 
and attempts a simultaneous counter attack, he must touch bis 
opponent while totally avoiding the Latter’s poi^t. Should he, 
however, be touched, even on the foot or mask, l->y the adversary, 
his touch, however good, is invalid. If both toud-ues are good, 
that of the originaJ attacker only counts. Stop thmsts arc 
employed mostly against fencers yvka attack wtkily or without 
being [>roperly covered. The Time I'hrust ** is deHveretl with 
opposition upon the adversary’s composite attack (one involving 
several movements), and, if successful, generally parries the 
original attack at liie same time. It is not valid il the fei¥:er 
employing it k touched on any part of the person. 

3. Attacks on the Completion ” (i.r. of the adversary's 
attack) are “ itipastes/* Counter-ripostes/* Remises ** and 
‘‘ Renewals of Attack.*' 

The Rtposti (literally, response) is an attack made, immediately 
after parrying successfully, by merely straightening the arm, 
the body remaining immovable. The “ counter-nposte ** is a 
riposte made after parrying the adversary’s riposte, and gener- 
ally from the position of the lunge, or while recovering from it, 
since one must have attacked with a full lunge if the adversary 
has had an opportunity to deliver a riposte. There are three 
kinds of ripostes : direct, with feints and after a pause. 

The direct rtpaste ** may be made instantly after parrying 
the adversary’s thrust l>y quitting his Wade and straightening 
the arm, so that the point will touch his body on the nearest 
and most exposed part ; or by not quitting his Wade but running 
yours (^ickly down his and at the same time keeping a strong 
opposition (“ riposte d’ opposition ”). The quickest direct riposte 
is that delivered after parrying quarte (for a right-hand fencer), 
and is called by the French the riposte of “ iar~auAac^ imitative 
of the sadden succession of the cUck of the parry and the tap of 
the Tip^fting fencer’s poiat on hb adi’ersary’s breast. In making 
“ riposme with a feint ’* the point is aot jabbed on to the op- 
ponents? breast immediately^ after the parry, but one or naore 


preliminary movements precede the actual riposte, such as a 
dbengagenaent, a cut-over or a double. 

Ri^stes with a pause (« temp$ perdu, with lost time) are made 
after a second’s hesitation, and are resorted to when the fencers 
are too near for an accurate direct riposte, or to give the 
adversar>^ time to make a quick parry, which is then deceived. 

The remise is a thrust made after one’s first thrust has been 
parried and in the same line ; it must be made in such a way 
that the adversary’s justified rip<wte is at the same time parried 
by opposition or completely avoided. It b really a renewal of 
the attack in the original line, while the so-callcd “ renewal of 
attack ** (“ redoublemefit d'aiiaque **) is a second thrust which 
ignores the adversary’s riposte, but made in a different line. 
Both the remise and the renewal are valkl only when the 
adversary’s riposte does not hit, 

“ False Attacks ’* are broad movements made for the purpose 
of drawing the adversary out or of disconcerting him. They 
may consist of an advance, an extension, a change of engage- 
ment, an intentional uncovering by taking a wide guard (called 
“ invitation guard ”), or any movement or combination of 
movements tending to make the adversary believe that a real 
attack is under way. 

“ The Assault ” is a formal fencing bout or series, of bouts in 
pubbe, wliile formal fencing in private is called “ l(X)se play ” 
or a friendly bout.” Bouts between fencers take place on a 
platform about 24 ft. long and 6 ft. wide (m the United States 
20 X 3 ft.). Formal bouts are usually for a number of touches, 
or for a certain number of minutes, lire fencer who touches 
oftenest winning. The judges (usually three or five) are some- 
times empowered to score one or more points against a cona- 
petitnr for breaches of good form, or for overstcppjng the spare 
limits. In the United States bouts are for four minutes, with 
a change of places after two minutes, and the competitors are 
not interrupted, the winner being indicaterl by a vote of the* 
judges, who take into account touches and style. In all countries 
conies tan ts arc required to wear jackets of a light colour, so 
that hits may be easily seen. Audible acknowledgment of all 
toudies, whether on the target or not, is universally considered 
to be a fencer’s duty. Fencing competitions are held in Great 
Britain under the rules of the Amateur Fencing Association, 
and in the United States under those of the Amateur Fcnccis’ 
League of America, 

lencing Terms (not mentioned above) : “ Camrione,*' Ital. for 
chfetHgageroent ‘ ‘ Couttactioii, Parricss of, ' ' those which do not pai ry 
m the simplest mamier, but drag the advcisc blade into another 
hnc, c.g to parry a thrust m high sixte by wnmtf r of quarle. ** C&n- 
\tdX for time-thrust. Coronation,*’’ au attack piecedod 
by a ciiciilar naovomcfit from higli sixte to high qimrte (and vice 
versa) n>ade famous by Lafavg^ure. “ Catps-u-corps ” (body to 
bQdy)^ the position of two fencers who are at such close quarters 
that their persons touch ; when this occurs tlie fencers must agahi 
eome on gward. Fr. for ^Idtle. “ Disarm," to knock the 

foil out ol the axtversary's hand ; it w of no vahic in the Fiouch 
school. " Double Hit." when both fencers attack and hit at the 
.same time ; neither hit counts. " Ftlo,’'’ Ital. for glide (graze). 
** Flying Cut-over,*’* a cut-Qver executed as a corifinuatron of a 
parry, the hand bemg drawn back towards the body. " lucorntro,'* 
ital. toe double attjuck. “ Give the blade," to allow the adversary 
easy contact witli the foil ; it is often rcsoitvd to m order to toinpt 
the advcisary into a beat or bind. Menace," to threaten the 
adversary by an extension and forward movement of the trunk. 
" see Salute." " Passage of arms," a senes of attacks and 

parries, ending m a successful hit. " Phnisc of arms," a seiies of 
attacks and jxairwjs ending m a hit or invalidation. " Invalidation," 
a hit on some part of the pcison outside the target, made by the fencer 
whose right it is at that moment to attack or iirjioste , such a hit 
invalidates one made simnkaru'ouslyor subsequently by his opponent, 
however good. Reheat," two beats, executed as qnkkly a.s poesjWe 
together,, one on each side of tlw? adversary’s blade. “AV/invs 
d’altaquCy!* Fr. for renewed attacks. " Salute," the coiuteaus 
salutation of the public and the adversary before and after a bout. 
A more elaborate salute, called br the French the A/ur, consists of 
a .scries oif parrieB, hanges and other cvoiuUciaia carried out by both 
fencers at tho sana^ tiwtt*. Important oxhibitioa assaults arc usually 
preceded by the Mwr, which is caEcd lU Engbi;^ tJie Grand Salute. 

Septime envelopph/' a riposte by means of a twist and tbniat after 
a parry m septime It envelops and masters the adverse blade, 
whonco the namo. Secret thrusts/* the Frejoch hottias seerdtis^ 

[ pretended is^bble aftacka of which the useor is swpposed alone to 
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know the method of execution ; they have no real existence. 
“ Sforea^** Ital. for disarmament. “ ScandaghOf‘* Itak fos examina- 
tibn, studying the form of an opponent at the beginning of a bout, 
“ Toccata I ” Ital. for “ Touched 1 ” ; Fr “ TouM " 

Bibliography. — The literature of foil -fencing is practically 
identical with that of the art in general (sc*e Fkncing). TIic follow- 
ing modern works are among tlio best. French School* Fencing ^ 
m the Badminton library (1897); Sabre, by L. Rondelle 

(Boston, 189Z) ; “Fencing," hy C. Prevost in the Fncydopaedia 
of Sport (igoi) ; Fencing, by Edward Brock (New York, 1006). 
Italian school: Istruzione per la stherma, , by S. de Fiae 
(Milan, 1885) ; La Scherma itahana di spada e di sciabola, Iw F. 
MasicUo (Florence, 1887), (E. B ) 

FOIX, PAUL DE (x528“I584), French prelate and diplomatist. 
He studied Greek and Roman literature at Paris, and juris- 
prudence at Toulouse, where shortly after finishing his cum- 
ailum he delivered a course of lectures on avil law, which gained 
him great reputation. At the age of nineteen he was named 
councillor of the parlemcnt of Paris. Having in this capacity 
expressed himself favourable to the adoption of mild measures 
in regard to certain persons acaised of Lutheranism, he was 
arrested, but escaped punishment, and subsequently regained 
the favour of the French court. At the end of 1561 he was sent 
ambassador to England, where he remained four years. He was 
then sent to Venice, and returned a short time afterwards to 
England to negotiate a marriage between Queen Elizabeth and 
the duke of Anjou. He again fulfilled several important missions 
during the reign of Henry 111 . of France, In 1577 he was made 
archbishop of Toulouse, and in 1579 was appointed ambassador 
to Rome, where he remained till has death in 1584. 

Les Letires de Messire da Paul de Fotx, archave^iqm de Toloea el 
amba^^adeur pour le roy oMpr^s du pape Grigoire XI IJ, an tot 
llenty HI, weie publihhcd ui 1628, but tlicjo ave bomc doubtb ai» to 
their authenticity. See Gallia Clnistiana (1715 seq ) r M A. Muret, 
Oraison fundbre de Paul de Foix (Parw, i *584) ; “ Lettres dc Catbenno 
de jMtWhois," edited by Hector de la Fem^rc (Pans, 188a seq) m 
tlie Colleciwn de documants inaUils sue L’kistfnre de Frame^ 

FOIX, a town* of south-western France, in tine middle ages 
capital of the counts of Forx, and now c.apjtal of tdie department 
of Aric^c, ST m. S. of Toulouse, on the Southern railway from 
that aty to Ax. Pop. (iqod) town, 4498 ; commune, 6750. It is 
situated between the Ari^e and tlic Arget at their confluence. 
The old part of the town, with its ill-paved wrcKling streets and 
old houses, is dominated on the west by an isolated rock crowned 
by the three towers of the castle (i^th, 14th amd i5tlT centuries), 
while to the south it is limited by the shady ITorneruide de 
Villcrttc. The chief church is that of St Yolmien:, a Gothic 
building of tlie 14th century. The town is the seat of a prefecture, 
a court of assizes and a tribunal of first instance, and has a iVc^e, 
training colleges, a chain lier of commerce and a bramdx of the 
Bank of France. Flour-milling and iron-working are carried on. 
Foix probably owes its origin to an oratory founxled by Charle- 
magne. This afterwards became an abbey, in wliiich were bid 
the remains of St Volusien, archbishop of Tours in the 5th 
century. 

The county of Foix included roughly the eastern, part of the 
modern department of Arit^ge, a region watered chiefly by the 
Ariege and its affluents. During the later middle ages it consisted 
of an agglomeration of small holdings ruled by lords, who, though 
subordinate to the counts of l^oix, had some voice in the govern- 
ment of the district. Protestantism obtained an early entrance 
into the county, and the religious struggles of the i6tfi and 17th 
centuries were carried on with much implacability therein. The 
estates of the county, which can be traced back to the 14th 
century, consisted of three orders and possessed considerable 
power and virility. In the 17th and i8th centuries Foix formed 
one of the thirty-three governments of France^ and in 1790 it was 
incorporated m the department of Ariege, 

Counts of Foix. — ^The counts of Foix were an oM and dis- 
tinguished French family which flourished from the iitb to the 
15th century. They were at first feudatories of the counts of 
Toulouse, but chafing under this yoke they soon succeeded in 
throwing it off, and during the 13th and i4tb centuries were 
among the most powerful of the French feudal nobles. Living 
on the borders of France, having constant intercourse with 
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Navarre, and in frequent communication with England, they 
were in a position peculiarly favourable to an assertion of 
independence, and acted rather as the equals than as the 
dependents of the kings of France. 

The title of count of Foix was first assumed by Roger, son of 
Bernard Roger, who was a younger son of Rogjer L, count of 
Carcassonne (d. 1012), when he inherited the town of Foix. and 
the adjoining lands, which had hitherto formed part of the county 
of Carcassonne, Dying alx)ut 1064, Roger was succeeded by his 
brother Peter, who died six years later^ and was succeeded in 
turn by his son, Roger IL This count took part in the crusade 
of 1095, and was afterwards excommunicated by Pope Pasclial IT. 
for seizing ecclesiastical property ; but subsequently he appeased 
the anger of the church by rich donations, and when he died 
m IT 25 he was succeeded by his son, Roger HI. The death of 
Roger HI. about 1149, and of his son, Roger Bernard L, in 1188, 
brought the county to Roger Bernard’s only son, Raymond 
Roger, who, in 1190, accompanied the French king, Philip 
Augustus, to Palestine and distinguished himself at the capture 
of Acre. He was afterwards engaged in the wars of the Albi- 
genses, and on being accused of heresy his lands were given to 
Simon IV., count of Montfort. Raymond Roger, who came to 
terms with the church and recovered his estates before his death 
in 1223, was a patron of the ?roven9al poets, and coimted 
himself among their number. He was succeeded by his son, 
Roger Bernard JL, called the Great, who assisted Raymond VIL, 
count of Toulouse, and the Albigenses in their resistance to the 
French kings, Louis Vlll. and Louis IX., was excommunicated 
on two occasions and died in 1241. His son, Roger IV., who 
followed, died in 1265, and was succeeded by his. son, Roger 
Bernard 111 ., who, more famous as a poet than as a warrior, 
was taken prisoner both by Philip III. of France and by Peter 
HI. of Aragon. I'hls count married Marguerite, daughter and 
heiress of Gaston VIL, viscount of B^arn(d. 1290), and this union 
led to the outbreak of a long feud between the houses of Foix 
and Armagnac ; a quarrel which was continued by Roger 
Bernards son and successor, Gaston L, who became count 
in 1302,. inheritiing both Fojx and Ihiarn. Becoming embroiled 
with the Krenjrh king, Philip IV., in consequence of the struggle 
with the cyiunt of Armagnac, Gaston was imprisoned in Paris ; 
but quiddy regaining his freedom l\e accompanied King Louis X. 
on an expedition into Flanders in 1315, and died on his return 
to France in the- same year. His eldest son, Gaston IL, was 
the next coual. Having iK'come reconeded widi tlie house of 
Armagnac, Gaston took part in various wars Wth in France and 
SptiDV dying at Seville in 1343^ when he was succeeded by his 
son, Gaston III. (1331-1391), Gaston IIL,, whoi was sumamed 
Phoebus on account of his beauty,, wits tlio most famous member 
of tlie old Foix family. Like- his father he assisted France in her 
struggle against England, being entrusted with the defence of 
the frontiers of Gascony ; but when the French kmg, JoItu IL, 
showed a marked preference for the count of Armagnac, Gaston 
left his service and went to fight against the heathen in Prussia. 
Returning to France about 1357 he delivered some noble ladies 
from the attacks of the adherents of the Jacquerie at Meaux, and 
was soon at war with the count of Armagnac. During this struggle 
he also attacked the count of Poitiers, the royal representative in 
Languedoc, but owing to the intervention of Pope Iimocent VI. 
he made peace with the count in 1360. Gaston, however, con- 
tinued to fight against the count of Armagnac, who, in 1362, 
was defeated and compelled to pay a ransom ; and this war 
lasted until 1377, when peace was made. Early in 1380 the 
count was appointed governor of Languedoc, but when diaries 
VI. succeeded Charles V. as king later in the same year, this 
appoinitment was cancelled. Refusing, however, to heed the 
royal command, and supported by the communes of Languedoc, 
Gaston fought for about two years against John, duke of Berry, 
wlio had been chosen as his successor, until, worsted in the 
combat, he abandoned the struggle and retired to his estates, 
remaining neutral and ifKlependent. In 1348 the count had 
married Agnes, daughter of Philip, count of Evreux (d. I343)> 
by his wife Jeanne IL, queen of Navarre. By Agnes, whom he 
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divorced in 1373, he had an only son, Gaston, who is said to have 
been incited by hi> uncle, Charles II., king of Navarre, to poison 
his father, and who met his death in 1381. It is probable, as 
Froissart says, that he was killed by his father. Left without 
legitimate sons, Gaston was easily persuaded to bequeath his 
lands to King Charles VI., who thus obtained Foix and B 4 am 
when the count died at Orthes in 1391. Gaston was very fond 
of hunting, but was not without a taste for art and literature. 
Several beautiful manuscripts are in existence which were exe- 
cuted by his orders, and he himself wrote Dediiits de la chasse 
des hestes sauvatges et des oiseaulx de proye, Froissart, who gives 
a graphic description of his court and his manner of life, speaks 
enthusiastically of Gaston, saying : ** I never saw none like him 
of personage, nor of so fair form, nor so well made,*’ and again, 
“ in everything he was so perfect that he cannot be praised too 
much.” 

Almost immediately after Gaston’s death King Charles VI. 
granted the county of Foix to Matthew, viscount of Castclbon, 
a descendant of Count Gaston I. Dying without issue in 1308, 
Matthew’s lands were seized by Archambault, count of Grailly 
and captal de Buch, the husband of his sister Isabella (d. 1426), 
who became count of Foix in 1401, Archambault’s eldest son, 
John (c. 1382-1436), who succeeded to his father’s lands and 
titles in 1412, had married in 1402 Jeanne, daughter of Charles 
III., king of Navarre. Having served the king of France in 
Guienne and the king of Aragon in Sardinia, John became the 
royal representative in Languedoc, when the old quarrel between 
Foix and Armagnac broke out again. During the struggle 
between the Burgundians and the Armagnacs, he intrigued 
with both parties, and consequently was distrusted by the 
dauphin, afterwards King Charles VII. Deserting the cause of 
France, he then allied himself with Henry V. of England ; but 
when Charles VII. became king in 1422, he returned to his former 
allegiance and became the king's representative in Languedoc 
and Guienne. He then assisted to suppress the marauding 
bands which were devastating France ; fought for Aragon 
against Castile ; and aided his brother, the cardinal of Foix, to 
crush some insurgents in Aragon. Peter, cardinal of Foix (1386- 
1464), was the fifth son of Archambault of Grailly, and was made 
archbishop of Arles in 1450. He took a prominent part in the 
struggle between the rival popes, and founded and endowed 
the College de Foix at Toulouse. The next count was John’s 
son, Gaston IV., who married Leonora (d. 1479), ^ daughter of 
John, king of Aragon and Navarre. In 1447 he bought the vis- 
county of Narbonne, and having assisted King Charles VII. in 
Guienne, he was made a peer of France in 1458. In 1455 his 
father-in-law designated him as his successor in Navarre, and 
Louis XL of France gave him the counties of Rousillon and 
Cerdagne, and made him his representative in Languedoc and 
Guienne; but these marks of favour did not prevent him 
from joining a league against Louis in 1471. His eldest son, 
Gaston, the husband of Madeleine, a daughter of Charles VII. of 
France, died in 1470, and when Gaston IV. died two years later, 
his lands descended to his grandson, Francis Phoebus (d. 1483), 
who became king of Navarre in 1479, was succeeded by his 
sister Catherine (d. 1517), the wife of Jean d’Albret (d. 1516). 
Thus the house of Foix-Grailly was merged in that of Albrct 
and subsequently in that of Bourbon ; and when Henry of 
Navarre became king of France in 1589 the lands of the counts 
of Foix-Grailly became part of the French royal domain. A 
younger son of Count Gaston IV, was John (d. 1500), who 
received the viscounty of Narbonne from his father and married 
Marie, a sister of the French king Louis XIL He was on good 
terms both with Louis XL and Louis XIL, and on the death 
of his nephew Francis Phoebus, in 1483, he claimed the kingdom 
of Navarre against Jean d’Albret and his wife, Catherine de 
Foix. The ensuing struggle lasted until 1497, when John 
renounced his claim. He left a son, Gaston de Foix (1489-1512), 
the distinguished French general, and a daughter, Germaine, 
who became the second wife of Ferdinand I., king of Spain. 
In 1507 Gaston exchanged his viscounty of Narbonne with 
King Louis XIL for the duchy of Nemours, and as duke of 


Nemours he took command of the French troops in Italy. 
Having delivered Bologna and taken Brescia, Gaston encountered 
the troops of the Holy League at Ravenna in April 1512, and 
after putting the enemy to flight was killed during the pursuit. 
From the younger branch of the house of Foix-Grailly have also 
sprung the viscounts of Lautrec and of Meilles, the counts of 
Benanges and Candale, and of Gurson and Fleix. 

See D. J. Vaiss6tc, Histoire gCnirale de Languedoc ^ tome iv. (Paris, 
1870) , L. Flourac, Jean comte de L'oix, vicomte souveratn de 
Bearn (Paris, 1884) ; Lc Pcrc Ansclme, Jlistoire ghidalogicme, tome 
111 (Pans, 1726-1733) ; CusUWon, HtsiotreducomUde Foix (TowloubOf 
1852) ; Madaune, Gaston Phabus, comte de Foix et souveratn de 
Bdarn (Pau, 1865) ; and Froissart’s ChromqueSy edited by S. Luce 
and G. Raynaud (Pans, 1860-1897). 

FOLARD, JEAN CHARLES, Chevalier be (1669-1752), 
French soldier and military author, was born at Avignon on the 
13th of February 1669. His military ardour was first awakened 
by reading Caesar’s Commentaries j and he ran away from home 
and joined the army. He soon saw active service, and, young 
as he was, wrote a manual on partisan warfare, the manuscript 
of which passed with Folard’s other papers to Marshal Belleislc 
on the author’s death. In 1 702 he became a captain, and aide-de- 
camp to the duke of Vendome, then in command of the French 
forces in Italy. In 1705, while serving under Vendome’s brother, 
the Grand Prior, Folard won the cross of St Louis for a gallant 
feat of arms, and in the same year he distinguished himself at 
the battle of Cassano, where he was severely wounded. It was 
during his tedious recovery from his wounds that he conceived 
the tactical theories to the elucidation of which he devoted most 
of his life. In 1706 he again rendered good service in Italy, and 
in 1708 distinguished himself greatly in the operations attempted 
by Vendome and the duke of Burgundy for the relief of Lille, 
the failure of which was due in part to the disagreement of the 
French commanders ; and it is no small testimony to the ability 
and tact of Folard that he retained the friendship of both. 
Folard was wounded at Malplaquet in 1709, and in 17 ii his 
services were rewarded with the governorship of Bourbourg. 
He saw further active service in 1714 in Malta, under Charles 
XII. of Sweden in the north, and under the duke of Berwick in 
the short Spanish War of 1719. Charles XII. he regarded as the 
first captain of all time, and it was at Stockholm that Folard 
began to formulate his tactical ideas in a commentary on Polybius. 
On his way back to France he was shipwrecked and lost all his 
papers, but he set to work at once to write his essays afresh, 
and in 1724 appeared his Nouvelles Decouvertes sur la guerre dans 
une dissertation de Polybe, followed (1727-1730) by Histoire de 
Polybe traduite par , , , de Thuillier avec un commentaire . . . 
de M, de Folard, Chevalier de VOrdre de St Louis, Folard spent 
the remainder of his life in answering the criticisms provoked 
by the novelty of his theories. He died friendless and in obscurity 
at Avignon in 1752. 

An analysis of Folard’s military writings brings to light not 
a connected theory of war as a whole, but a great number of 
independent ideas, sometimes valuable and suggestive, but far 
more often extravagant. The central point of his tactics was 
his proposed column formation for infantry. Stnick by the 
apparent weakness of the thin line of battle of the time, and 
arguing from the c/x/ 3 oAov or cuneus of ancient warfare, he desired 
to substitute the shock of a deep mass of troops for former 
methods of attack, and further considered that in defence a solid 
column gave an unshakable stability to the line of battle. 
Controversy at once centred itself upon the column. Whilst 
some famous commanders, such as Marshal Saxe and Guido 
Starhemberg, approved it and put it in practice, the weight of 
military opinion throughout Europe was opposed to it, and 
eventually history justified this opposition. Amongst the most 
discriminating of his critics was Frederick the Great, who is 
said to have invited Folard to Berlin. The Prussian king 
certainly caused a precis to be made by Colonel von Seers, and 
wrote a preface thereto expressing his views. The woi^ (like 
others by Frederick) fell into unauthorized hands, and, on its 
publication (Paris, 1760) under the title Esprit du Chev, Folard, 
created a great impression. Thus kept within bounds,” said 
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the prince de Ligne, Folard was the best author of the time.” 
Frederick himself said tersely that “ Folard had buried diamonds 
in a rubbish-heap/^ Thus began the controversy between line 
and column formations, which long continued and influenced 
the development of tactics up to the most modern times. Folard’s 
principal adherents in the i8th century were Joly de Maizeroy 
and Menil Durand. 

See Mintoires pour servtr d Vhtstoire de M le Chevaltcr de Folard 
(Pans and Regensburg, 1753), and for a detailed account of Folard’s 
woiks and those of his critics and supiiorters, Max Jahns, Ge^chuhte 
der Krtegswtssenschallen, vol. 11. pp. 1478-1493 (Munich and Leipzig, 
1890). 

FOLD, a pleat or bend in a flexible material, or a curve in any 
surface, whence its particular application in geology with which 
this article deals. The verb ‘‘ to fold ( 0 . Eng. fealdan) meant 
originally to double back a piece of cloth or other material so as 
to form a pleat, whence has evolved its various senses of to roll 
up, to enclose, enfold or embrace as with the arms, to clasp the 
hands or arms together, &c. The word is common to Teutonic 
languages, cf. Ger. fallen, Dutch vonwen (for vouden), &c., and the 
ultimate Indo-European root is found in Gr. TrXeKeiv, Lat. 
plicate, plectere, to plait, pleat, weave, and in the suffixes of such 
words as 5t7rA,ao-to9, duplex, double, simplex, Sec. Similarly the 
termination “ -fold ” is added to numbers implying “ so many,” 
e,g. twofold, hundredfokl, cf. “ manifold.” I'he similar word 
for an enclosure or pen for animals, especially for sheep, and 
hence applied in a spiritual sense to a community of worshippers, 
or to the whole body of Christians regarded as Christas flock, 
must be distinguished. In 0 . Eng. it is falced, and cognate forms 
arc found in Dutch vault, Sec. It apparently meant a planked or 
boarded enclosure, cf. Dan. fjael, Swed. fjol, plank. 

In geology, a fold is a bend or curvature in the stratified 
rocks of the earth’s crust, whereby they have been made 
to take up less horizontal space. The French equivalents are 
pli, phssement, tidemeni ; in Germany, Falte, Faltung, Sattchwg 
are the terms usually employed. It is comparatively rarely that 
bedded rocks are observed in the position in which they were 
first deposited, a certain amount of buckling up or sagging down 
of the crust being continually in progress in one region or another. 
In every instance therefore where, in walking over the surface, 
we traverse a series of strata which gradually, and without dis- 
locations, increase or diminish in inclination, we cross part of a 
great curvature in the strata of the earth’s crust. 

Such foldings, however, can often be distinctly seen, either on 
some cliff or coast-line, or in the traverse of a piece of hilly or 
mountainous ground. The observer cannot long continue his 
researches in the field without discovering that the rocks of the 
earth’s crust have been almost everywhere thrown into curves, 
usually so broad and gentle as to escape observation except 
when specially looked for. The outcrop of beds at the surface 
is commonly the truncation of these curves. The strata must 
once have risen above the present surface, and m many cases 
may be found descending to the surface again with a contrary dip, 
the intervening portion of the undulation having been worn away. 

The curvature occasionally shows itself among horizontal or 
gently inclined strata in the form of an abrupt inclination, and 
then an immediate resumption of the previous flat or sloping 
character. The strata are thus bent up and continue on the other 
side of the tilt at a higher level. Such bends are called mono- 
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Fig. I. — Section of the Isle of Wight— a Monoclinal Curve, a. 
Chalk ; h, Woolwicli and Reading beds ; c, London clay ; d, Bagshot 
senes ; e, Headon scries ; /, g, Osborne and Bembridgc series, 

cltnes, monoclinal folds or flexures, because they present only one 
fold, or one half of a fold, instead of the two which we see in an 
arch o» trough. The most notable instance of this structure in 
Britain is that of the Isle of Wight, of which a section is given in 
fig. 1. The Cretaceous rocks on the south side of the island 
rapidly rise in inclination till they become nearly vertical. 
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The Lower Tertiary strata follow with a similar steep dip, but 
rapidly flatten down towards the north coast. Some remarkable 
cases of the same structure have been brought to light by J. W. 
Powell in his survey of the Colorado region. 

It much more frequently happens that the strata have been 
bent into arches and troughs, so that they can be seen dipping 
under the surface on one side of the axis of a fold, and rising up 
again on the other side. Where they dip away from the axis of 
movement the structure is termed an anticline or anticlinal fold ; 
where they dip towards the axis, it is a syncltne or synclinal fold. 
The diagram in fig. 2 may be taken to represent a senes of strata 



Fig 2 — Plan of Anticlinal and Synclinal Folds. 


(1-17) thrown into an anticline (AA') and syncline (BB'). A 
sei'tion drawn across these folds in the line CD would show 
the structure given in fig. 3. Here we see that, at the part of the 



Fig, 3, — Section of Anticlinal and Synclinal Fuldb on the Imc CD 
(bg 2). 

anticlinal axis (A) where the section crosses, bed No. 4 forms the 
crown of the arch, Nos. i, 2 and 3 being concealed beneath it. 
On the east side of the axis the strata follow each other in regular 
succession as far as No. 13, which, instead of passing here under 
the next in order, turns up with a contrary dip and forms the 
centre of a trough or syncline (B). From underneath No. 13 on 
the east side the same beds rise to the surface which passed 
beneath it on the west side. The particular bed marked EF has 
been entirely removed by denudation from the top of the anti- 
cline, and is buried deep beneath the centre of the synclmc. 

Such foldings of strata must always die out unless they are 
abruptly terminated by dislocations. In the cases given in fig, 
2, both the arch and trough are represented as diminishing, the 
former towards the north, the latter towards the south. The 
observer in passing northwards along the axis of that anticline 
finds himself getting into progressively higher strata as the fold 
sinks down. On the other hand, in advancing southwards along 
the synclinal axis, he loses stratum after stratum and gets into 
lower portions of the series. When a fold diminishes in this way 
it is said to “ nose out.” In fig. 2 there is obviously a general 
inclination of the beds towards the north, besides the outward 
dip from the anticline and the inward dip from the syncline. 
Hence the anticline noses out to the north and the syncline to 
the south. 

Simple Folds.— In describing rock-folds special terms have 
been assigned to certain portions of the fold j thus, the sloping 
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sides of AH anticline or syncline are known as the limbs,” 
slopes/’ " flanks ” or members ” of the fold ; in an anticline^ 
the part X, fig. 5, the angle of the bend^ is the “ crest ” or 
crown ” (Ger. Gewolbebtegunffy Fr, charnwe (inhchHaU)^ the 
corresponding part of a synclme being the trough-core ” or 
hasep” Y, %. 3 (Ger. Mvldeiihtegnngy Fr. dtarmirje syttcUmle). 
The portioa of an anticline whidi has been reanoved by denuda- 
tion is the aerial arch/' doited in fig. 3. Tl^ iiMiermotot strata 
in a fold constitute the “ core/’ arcWore A, %. 3^ or trough- 
core li, in the same figure. In the majority of fokls Uie bending 
of the strata has taken place about an “axial plane ” (often 
called the “ axis which in the examples illustrated in fig. 3 
would pas<; through the points A and B, perpendicularly to the 
horizonuU line CD. In powerfully folded regions the axial 
planes of ilic folds are no longer upright ; tiicy may be moder- 
ately inclined^ producing an “ inversinn/' “ inverted fold ” or 
“ overfold.^' Wiien the inclination of tiie axial plane is great a 
recumheat overfold ” is produced (Fr. pli conchiy Ger. Uegeude 
Falle). In a fold of this kind (fig. 4) we Imve an “ ardi limb ” 

{a)y a middle limb {h) and a 


floor or “ trough hmb” (r). 
X and Y are the upper and 
lower bends respectively. 
One of the amportant func- 
tions of a fold is its direc- 
tion ; this of course depends 
u]X)n the orientation of the 
axial plane. The crest-line of an ant4clme or trough-line of 
a synohae is rarely horizontal for aiiy groat distance ; its 
departure fwm honzontality Is designated the “patch/' and 
the fold IS said to pitch (or dip) towards the north, «S.c. Most 
simple folds — with the exception of very .shallow curvatures 
of wick* area,— wbfn considejred in thdr entirety, arc seen to be 
somewhat canc^c-shapod in form, Tl^re aite throe variations 
of the si m pl e iold dependent upon llic position of th^ hmbs, 
(i) the limbs may tend to diverge as they recede from the 
crest (fig. 3), sometimes styled an “ open anticlmc ” , (2) the 
limbs may be parallel in “ closed ” folds (cc^mmonly known as 
isoclinal folding) ; (3) the bmbs may make an open angle or 
widen out towards the crest (fig. 4), This is known as a fan- 
shaped fold (Fr. pli en ei^nUatl, Ger. Facherjalir) ; another 
varicWit of the same fonn is the mushruoni fold (Fr, ph cn cJiam- 
pjgnofi). The axial plane is not always extended : it may be 
so abbreviated that the folding appears to have taken jdare 
about a point ; antidines of this type arc variously designated 
“ short-anliclincs/' “ hrachyanitchnaux^^ or “ domes ” ; simi- 
lariy, there are short-synch nes/' '' brachysynclmaux''' -or 
“ cuvettes.” The dip in cases of tlus kii>d has been described as 
“ qua-qua versa! ” or “ periclinal.” 

Cvni^ex Sometimes a simple fold has been itself 

subjected to further folding repeated more than once, it is then 
termed a “ refolded ftjld ” (Fr. pli rephe) ; fine examples may l)e 
observed in the Alps and in other mountain chains. A great 
regional naagor fold containing within itself a number of minor 
“ special ” or subsidiary fokls is descTibed as a “ geanticline ” 
(Fr. siruclure evrntatl composi)^ or as a “ geosyncline ” (Fr. 
structure en h>e}iiail tenitersf). Even fokls of lesser nmgnitude 
may be highly complex iti rcigions of extreme crustal movement, 
and jttay comtain smsilleT folds of the first, second, third or higher 
order (Fr. emtekes ^aufrees [fig, 5]). In its .smalkr manifestation^ 
this class of foidizig pafsses into “ crumplir^ ” or “ puckering,” 
w!bere quite a iai^e numl)er of folds may l>e crowded mto a single 
hand specimen. In “ frilling ” or “ fnlled structure ” tire folds 
have still smaller amplitude, and in many highly corrugated 
rocks manute folds are observable with the microscope that do 
not appear to the uaakled eye. When a series of adjacent iso- 
clinal overfolds hcas passed into a senes of thrusts (see Fault), 
the so-called “ mnthncatnd ” structuire (Fr. slrtidute tmhr7<guee, 
Gen Schuppemfrmkur) n gjenerated. Occasionally crust-blocks 
resembling “ graben ” and “ horsts ” are circumscribed by folds 
inrstcad of faults ; whbfi this is so they have been called respec- 
tively “ infoidod grsfbcn ” or “ overfolded horsts.” 


The heterogeneous clwacter of great masses of strata 
always had a marked influence on the nature of the foldii 
some beds have yiekled much more readily than others, cert 
beds will be fouaid to be faulted, while those above and be 
have folded without fracture. In many examples of appai 
plasticity it can be shown that this eflect lias been produ 
by an infinite number of minute slippings within the r 
substance. 

The larger rock folds have produced important econo 



Fro. 5. — Curved and Contortcfl Rocks, near Old Head of Kinsa 
U^ii Noyt’i ) 


results. For a.\ninj')le, in many coal regions the deposits h 
been conserved in some distritts in the synclines or “ basu 
while they have been removed by denudation fnvm the iipliJ 
anticlines in otliers. Kear the cicst of anticTiiies is comme 
an enriched portion of the ground in minemlize<l dislricls ; a 
m the case of water supply, the tilt of the strata determines 
direction of the underground flowage. Again, the most c 
venient i.iU‘ for oil wells is the cicst of an aiilirlinc or “ don 
wliere an impervious stratum imprisons the gas and oil i, 
subjacent saturated layer und(*r pressure. 

For a discussicm of the question of the distuhutioii and airnr 
ment of the gieat folded it-gjuus of tlie earth's crusl, sec E Su 
Anthtz der krtle, English tran'^latHm, The Faie of the Ea 
vols. 1 , 11 , iii , iv (Oxford) Sec also E de Marlene and A H<. 
Les Ih^looahons Vnofce tertestte (Ziiuch, 1888); A. Kothpl 
QtiijicktuuiSihe Proldeme (Stiittgait, 1804). 

FOLENGO, TEOFILO(i4oi--i 544), otherwise known as Mcr' 
Coccajo or Couijo, one of tlic prmiipal Italian macaronic po 
was horn of iK)blc parentage at Cipada near ^lantua on the 
of Nov^ember 1491. Fiom his infancy he showed great vi\^a< 
of nuEid, and a remarkable cleverness in making verses. At 
•age of sixteen lie entered the monastery of Monte Casino r 
Brescia, and eighteen montJis afterwards he became a profes 
member of the Iici;iJCMhctine order. For a few ycais his life i 
monk seems to have been tolerably regular, and he is said 
have producerl a consideralile quantity of Latin verse, writi 
not unsuccessf ully, in tlic Virgilian .sty le. About the year i 
he forsook the monastic life for the society of a well-born yoi 
woman named Girolama Dieda, with whom he w'andered ab 
the country for several years, often suffering grtal povei 
having no other means of support than his talent for vcrsificati 
His first publication was the Merhm Cocau macaronicou, wl 
relates the adventures of a fictitious hero named Balclus. ' 
coarse l>uffooncry of this work is often relieved by louihe^ 
genuine poetry, as well as by graphic descriptions and ac 
criticisms of men aiwl manners. Its macaronic style is rende 
peculiarly perplexing to the foreigner by the frequent introducl 
of w'ords and phrases from the Mantuan patois. Though 
quently censured for its occasional grossness of idea and 
pression, it sexjn attained a wide popularity, and within a v 
few years passed through several editions. Folengo’s n 
prodtKtion was the Odatultnoy an Italian pocim of eight cam 
written in rhymed octaves. It appeared in I52<), and bore 
the title-page the new pseudonym of Limemo Pitocco (Me' 
the Bieggar) da Mantuva. In the same year, wearied witli a 
of dissipation, Folengo returned to his ecclesiastical obedien 
and shortly afterwards wrote his Chnos del tn per ufto, ii\whi 
partly in .prose, partly in verse, sometimes in Latin, sometir 
in Italian, and sometimes in macaronic, be gives a veiled accoi 
of the vicissitudes of the life he had lived under his various nan 
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We next find him about the year 1533 writing in rhymed octaves 
^ life of Christ entitled V Umaniid del Ftgliuolo di Dto ; and he is 
known to have oomposcd, still later, another religious poem upon 
the creation, fall and restoiiation of man, besides a few tragedies. 
These, however, have never been puhlisheeL Some of his later 
years were spent in Sitaly imdear the patixxnage of Don Fernando 
de Gonzaga, the vicaroy ; he erven appears for a short time to 
have Ixad charge of a momastcry there, in 1543 he retired to 
Santa Croce de Cajnpesio, near Bassano ] and theiie he died -on 
the Qlh ol December 1544. 

Folenp^o is frequently quoted and still more frequently copied liy 
Rabel.j/U‘> T)ie earlier -editioui) oI Jik> Optts mahmonicum aie now 
extremely laic. The oltcn reprjuted ecUlicni of 1530 exluhits llic 
text ab lev iscd liy the author aitei he liad begun to aineiul Ins life. 


FOLEY, JOHN HENRY (1S18 -J874), lirisU sculptor, was born 
at Dublin on the 24111 of May i.SiS. At thirUicn he began to 
study drawing and modelling at the sclio<ils of the Royal Dublin 
Society, where he took several Jirst-chvss prizes. In 1835 he was 
admitted a student in the scliools of the Royal Academy, Loudon. 
He first appeared as an exhibitor in 1839 with his “ Death of 
Abel and Innocence” “ Ino and Bacchus,’’ exhibited 111 1840, 
gave Jiim imniediate reputation, and the work itself was after- 
wards ( (ini missioned to be done in marble for the curl of Elles- 
mere. “ Lear and Cordelia ” and “ Death of Lear ” w'cre 
exhibited in 1841, “ Venus resi'uing Aeneas ” and ‘‘ The Houseless 
Wanderer ” in 1842, “ Prospero and Miranda ” 111 1843. In 
1844 Foley sent to the exhibition at Westminster Hall his 
“ Youth at a Stream,” and was, willi Caldcr MarsluUl and JoJm 
Bell, chosen by the conimissioncrb to do work m sculpture for 
the decoration of die Houses of Parliament. Statues of John 
Plampdeti iind Seldcn were cxx:cuted foi Uns pui^iose, and received 
liberal praise for the projiriety, dignity and pnoportion of their 
treatment. Commissions of idl kinds now began to come rapKlJ> . 
Fanciful works, busts, bas-rdiicfs, tablets aiid monumental 
statues were in great iiumliers undertaken and executed by him 
with a steady equality of wordiy treatment. In 1849 fvc mas 
made an associate and in 1S58 a member of die Royal Academy, 
Among his numerous works the followmg may be noticed, 
besides those mentioned above “ The Mcither ” ; “ Egeria,” 
for the "Mansion House ; “ The Elder Brotlier in Comus,” his 
diploma work ; “ The Muse of Pamtiug,” die monument -of 
James Ward, R.A. ; “ Caractacus,” for the Mansion House; 

Helen Faiicit ” ; Goldsmith ” and Burke,” for drmity 
College, Dublin ; “ Faraday ” ; “ Reynolds ” ; “ Barrx for 
Westminster Palace Yard ; John Stuart I^Iill,” for the Thames 
embankment; “O'Connell’ and “Gough,'’ for Dublin; 
“ Clyde," fur Glasgow ; “ Clive,” for Shrewsbui y ; “ Hardingv,*’ 
“ Canning ” and “ Outram,’’ for Cakmtta ; “ Hon. James 

Stewart,” for Ceylon ; the symbolical group “ Asia,” as well as 
the statue of the prince himself, lor the Albert Mcmori^vl m 
Hyde Park ; and “ Stonewall Jackson,” in Richmond, Va. 
The statue of Sir James Outram is jjrobably Ins mastorpkvce. 
Foley's early fanciful w^orks have some charming fjualities ; but 
he will probably always be best remembered for the worJmwnlike 
and manly style of his monumental portraits. He died at 
Hampstead on the 27th of August 1874, and on the 4th of 
September was buried in St Paul’s cathedrak He left his models 
to the Royal Dublin Society, his early school, omd a groat piurt 
of his property to the Artists’ Benevolent Fund. 


See W Cosmo Maafldiousc;, The U orhs of J. H. Foley (1875). 

FOLEY, SIR THOMAS (-1757 British ackninU, 
the navy in 1770, and, during his time as midshipntan, saw a 
good deal of acbve service in the West Indies against Ametricaaa 
privateers. Promoted lieutenant in 1778, he serv^ed under 
Admiral (afterwards Viscount) Keppel and Sir Chailes Hardy 
in the Channel, and with R'odney's squadron w^as peresent at 
the defeat of De Ldngara off Cape St Vincent in 1780, and at the 
relief of Ciiliraltar. Still under Rodney’s command, he went 
out to ^he West Indies, and took his part in the operations which 
culminated in the victory of the 12th of April 1782. In the 
Revolutionary War he was engaged from the first. As flag- 
captain to Admiral John Cell, and afterwards to Sir Hyde 


Parker, Foley took part in the siege of Toulon in 1793, the action 
of Golfe Jouan m 1794, and the two fights off Toulon on the 13th 
of Apni and the 13th of July 1795. At St Vincent he was flag- 
captain to the second m comniand, and m the followmg year 
was sent out in command of the “ Goliath (74), to reinforce 
Neisim’s fleet in the Meditcrranea-m The part played by the 
“ Goiiath ” in tbe battle of the Noie was bndliont. She led the 
-scjuadron round (the Fmnoh van, and this Jimiyoeuvre contributed 
not a httlc to die result of the day. Whether this was done by 
Foley’s own initiative, or intended by Nelson, has been a matter 
of contxDversy ;(see Jonnial of iheJiDyal United Scrince 
^885, p. His next important service was witli Xclson in 

the Baltic. The " Eieplmat ’ carried Neison’s flag at tlie Ivattie 
tif Copenhagen, and her Cieptain acted as his chief-of-sta^ff. Ill- 
health obhged hoicy to derime X«lscm’£ offer (made when on the 
point nf starting for tihe battle of Txafiil|i?ar) of the post of Captain 
of the Fleet. From 1808 to 181^ he commanded in the Downs 
and at the peaa‘ aas made K.C..B. Sar Thomas FoUy rose to be 
full admiral and G,C.13. lie died while comnmnding in chief at 
Portsmouth m 1833. 

Sec J. B. BcrlKft, Life and Soy vie te e>f Sxy Thrmrrs Fairy fCciTdiff, 
1884^. 

FOLi (Foley), ALLAN JAMES (1837-1899), Irisli bass singer, 
was bom at Cahir, Tippcrar>', on the 7th of August 1837 ; 
originally a carpenter, he studied unckT Bisaccia at Naples, and 
made his first appearance at Catania in 1862. From the opera 
in Pans he was engaged by Maplesonior tlie seasrm of 1865, and 
appeared with rausch success in various parts. He 3ang m the 
first perforniance of 7 hr Flvnig Dutchman (Daland) m Engkimd 
in 1870, and in the first performance of Gounod’s Redemption in 
1882. Jl-e was distinguLshed m opera and oratorio alike for his 
Vigorous, straightforward way of singmg, and was in great request 
at balkul concerts. He died on the 20th of October 1899. 

FOLIGNO (anc. Fulgtmae, t/.v,), a town and episcopal see of 
Umbria, Italy, 77 1 ft. above sea-level, in the province of Perugia, 
from which it is 25 m. SJC. liy rail. Pop. (1901) 9532 (town), 
26,278 (commune). It lies in a fertile plain, on tlie Idpino, a 
tributary of the Tiber ; it is idmost scfiiure in shape and is sur- 
rounded by walls. It is a picturesque and interesting town ; 
several of its churches contain ^jaintmgs by Umbrian masters, 
notably works by Nicccxlb di Lit>emtore (or Nitcolb Alimno, 
1430-1502), and among them ]\i.s chief warL% a large altar-piece 
(the predella ol which is m the Dnurc) in S. Niccolb. The 
cathedral has a romanesque Su iapaifcHM 1133, restorer 1 in 1903 ; 
tlie interior was moderaizcrl in the lAlL >rentur\ . To the left 
ol the dioir is an ocl.tgo-iml diapel by ATHtnmio da San<j:aJlo the 
younger (1527). In thc-same jmzna as llieh. facade 1 , tJic Palazzo 
del Goveamo, elected m which lias a chapel with frescoes 
by Ottaviano Nclh -of GTil)bio (1*424). b. Maria infra Portas is 
said to date from the Tth oenturv, but from this period only 
the columns of the puitico remain. Raphael's “Madonna 
di Foligno,” now jn Ike \ aiKajr\. was miginally pamted lor the 
church of S. A«nsi. Tiie Pnhizzo Orfmi uml the Pabzzo Deli are 
two good Renaissance buildings. 

Fokgiw) semis to ha\ 0 been founded about the middle of the 
$th century aj 3. It changed hiunds dunng the wars of the 
I3t4i oeatur\% and was tdestuxAxid by Perugia in 1281. From 
J439 rl sras governed by the iamily of tlie I'rinci as 
doputiesof the Holy See, until an the latter yc^ir one of its members 
wvnrt aigainst tl»c chiircibL Pope Eugene I\ . sent a force against 
FoligiYQ, to whKh the iniiahitants opeaed therr gates, and the 
last of the Tiinoi, Goixado IL. waj* beheaded. Henceforth 
FokgttK) belonged to tJie states of tlie church until i860. It 
suffered from a severe earthquake m 18^. Foligno is a station 
on the main, line from Rome (via Orte) to Ancona, and is the 
jilnctioin for Perugia. Three miles to the E. is the abbey of 
Sas90\dvo with cloisters of 1229. very like those of S. Paolo 
fuori le Mura at Rome, vith pairs of small columns supporting 
arches, and decorations m coloured mosaic (“ Cosmatesque 
work). The church ha^i been modernized. 

FOLIO (proporlv the ablative case of the Lat. folium, leaf, but 
also frequently an adaptation of the Ital, foglio), a term in 
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bibliography and printing, with reference either to the size of 
paper employed, or of the book, or to the pagination. In the 
phrase “ in folio it means a sheet of paper folded once, and 
thus a book bound up in sheets thus folded is a book of the largest 
size and is known as a “ folio ” (see Bibliography). Similarly, 
** folio ” is one of the sizes of paper adapted to be thus folded 
(see Paper). In book-keeping the word is used for a page in a 
ledger on which the credit and debtor account is written ; in 
law-writing, for a fixed number of words in a legal document, 
used for measurement of the length and for the addition of costs. 
In Great Britain, a “ folio ” is taken to contain 72 words, except 
in parliamentary and chancery documents, when the number 
is 90. In the U.S.A. 100 words form a “ folio.'^ 

FOLIUM, in mathematics, a curve invented and discussed by 
Ren6 Descartes. Its cartesian equation is x^ + y^ = ^axy. The 
curve is symmetrical about the linejc=^y, 
and consists of two infinite branches 
asymptotic to the line x + y + a^o and 
a loop in the first quadrant. It may be 
traced by giving m various values in the 
equations x = ^aml (i y — 

(i + w'^), since by eliminating m between 
these relations the equation to the curve 
is obtained. Hence it is umcursal (see 
Curve), The area of the loop, which 
equals the area between the curve 
and its asymptote, is ^a/2, 

FOLKES, MARTIN (1690-1754), English antiquary, was born 
in London on the 29th of October 1690. lie was educated at 
Saumur University and Clare College, Cambridge, where he so 
distinguished himself in mathematics that when only twenty- 
three years of age he was chosen a fellow of the Royal Society. 
He was elected one of the council in 1716, and in 1723 Sir Isaac 
Newton, president of the society, appointed him one of the vice- 
presidents. On the death of Newton he became a candidate 
for the presidency, but was defeated by Sir Hans Sloane, whom, 
however, he succeeded in 1741 ; in 1742 he was made a member 
of the French Academy ; in 1746 he received honorary degrees 
from Oxford and Cambridge, In 1733 on a tour 

through Italy, in the course of which he composed his Disserta- 
tions on the Weights and Values of Ancient Coins, Before the 
Society of Antiquaries, of which he was president from 1749 to 
1754, he read in 1736 his Observations on the Trajan and Antonine 
Pillars at Rome and his Table of English Gold Coins from the iSih 
Year of King Edward 111. In 1745 he printed the latter with 
another on the history of silver comage. He also contributed 
both to the Society of Antiquaries and to the Royal Society 
Other papers, chiefly on Roman antiquities. He married in 
1714 Lucretia Bradshaw, an actress who had appeared at the 
Haymarket and Drury Lane (see Nichols's Lit, AnecdoU li. 
578-598). 

For Sir John Hill's attack on Folkes {Hevieiv of the Works of the 
Royal Soc.f 1751), see D'lsraeli, Calamities and Quarrels of Authors 
(i860), pp. 364-366, 

FOLKESTONE, a municipal borough, seaport and watering- 
place of Kent, England, within the parliamentary borough of 
Hythe, 71 m. S.E. by E. of London by the South-Eastern & 
Chatham railway. Pop. (1891) 23,905 ; (1901) 30,650. This is 
one of the principal ports in cross-Channel communications, the 
steamers serving Boulogne, 30 m. distant. The older part of 
Folkestone lies in a small valley which here opens upon the shore 
between steep hills. The more modem portions extend up the 
hills on either hand. To the north the town is sheltered 
by hills rising sharply to heights of 400 to 500 ft., on several of 
which, such as Sugarloaf and Castle Hills, are ancient earth- 
works. Above the cliff west of the old town is a broad promenade 
called the Lees, commanding a notable view of the channel 
and connected by lifts with the shore below. On this cliff also 
stands the parish church of St Mary and St Eanswith, a cruciform 
building of much interest, with central tower. It is mainly Early 
English, but the original church, attached to a Benedictine 
priory,- was founded m 1095 on the site of a convent established 



by Eanswith, daughter of Eadbald, king of Kent in 630. The 
site of this foundation, however, became endangered by en- 
croachments of the sea. The monastery was destroyed at the 
dissolution of religious houses by Henry VIII. Folkestone inner 
harbour is diy at low water, but there is a deep water pier for 
use at low tide by the Channel steamers, by which not only 
the passenger traffic, but also a large general trade are carried 
on. The fisheries are important. Among institutions may be 
mentioned the grammar school, founded in 1674, the public 
library and museum, and a number of hospitals and sanatoria. 
The discontinued Harveian Institution for young men was 
named after William Harvey, discoverer of the circulation of the 
blood, a native of Folkestone (1578), who is also commemorated 
by a tercentenary memorial on the Lees. Folkestone is a member 
of the Cinque Port of Dover. It is governed by a mayor, 7 
aldermen and 21 councillors. Area, 2522 acres. To the west of 
Folkestone, close to Shorncliffe camp, is the populous suburb 
of Cheriton (an urban district, pop. 7091). 

Folkestone (Folcestan) was among the possessions of Earl 
God wine and was called upon to supply him with ships when he 
was exiled from England ; at the time of the Domesday Survey 
it belonged to Odo, bishop of Bayeux. From early times it was 
a member of the Cinque Port of Dover, and had to find one out 
of the twenty-one .ships furnished by that port for the royal 
service. It shared the privileges of the Cinque Ports, whose 
liberties were exemplified at the request of the barons of Folke- 
stone by Edward HI. in 1330. The corporation, which was 
prescriptive, was entitled the mayor, jurats and commonalty 
of Folkestone. The history of Folkestone is a record of its 
struggle against the sea, which was constantly encroaching 
upon the town. In 1629 the inhabitants, impoverished by their 
losses, obtained licence to erect a port. By the end of the i8th 
century the town had become prosperous by the increase of its 
fishing and shipping trades, and by the middle of the 19th century 
one of the chief health and pleasure resorts of the south coast. 

FOLKLAND (folcland). This term occurs three times in Anglo- 
Saxon documents. In a law of Edward the Elder (c. i. 2) it is 
contrasted with bookland in a way which shows that these two 
kinds of tenure formed the two main subdivisions of landowner- 
ship : no one is to deny right to another in respect of folkkind or 
bookland. Byachartcrof 863(Cod. Dipl. 281), King A^.thclborht 
exchanges five hides of folkland for five hides of bookland which 
had formerly belonged to a thane, granting the latter for the 
newly-acquired estates exemption from all fiscal exactions except 
the threefold public obligation of attending the fyrd and joining 
in the repair of fortresses and bridges. Evidently folkland was 
not free from the payment of gafdl (land tax) and providing 
quarters for the king’s men. In ealdorman Alfred’s will the 
testator disposes freely of his bookland estates in favour of his 
sons and his daughter, but to a .son who is not considered as 
rightful offspring five hides of folkland are left, provided the 
king consents. It is probable that folkland is meant in two or 
three cases when Latin documents speak of terra ret publuae 
jure possessa. 

Two principal explanations have been given to this term. 
Allen thought that folkland was similar to the Roman ager 
publicus: it was the common property of the nation (folc), 
and the king had to dispose of it by carving out dependent 
tenures for his followers more or less after the fashion of conti- 
nental beneficia. These estates remained subject to the .superior 
ownership of the folk and of the king : they could eventually 
be taken back by the latter and, in any case, the heir of a holder 
of folkland had to be confirmed in possession by the king. A 
letter of Bede to the archbishop Ecgbert of York may be inter- 
preted to apply to this kind of tenure. Kemble, K. Maurer, 
H. C. Lodge, Stubbs and others followed Allen’s lead. 

Another theory was started by Professor Vinogradoff in an 
article on folkland in the English Hist, Review for 1893. It 
considers folkland as landownership by folkright — at common 
law, as might be said in modern legal speech. In opposition to it 
bookland appears as landownership derived from royal- privilege. 
The incidents recorded in the charters characterize folkland as 
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subject to ordinary fiscal burdens and to limitations in respect of 
testamentary succession. Thane Wallaf has to be relieved from 
fiscal exactions when his estate is converted from folkland into 
bookland (C.D. 281). Ealdorman Alfred’s son, not being recog- 
nized as legitimate, has to claim folkland not by direct succession 
or devise, but by the consent of the king. These incidents and 
limitations are thrown into relief by copious illustrations as to 
the fundamental features of bookland contained in the number- 
less “ books.” These are exemptions from fiscal dues and 
freedom of disposition of the owner. This view of the matter has 
been accepted by the chief modern authorities. 

Bibliography. — J. Allen, Inquiry into the Rise and Growth of 
Royal Prerogative in England (London, 1840) , K. Maurer, Knti^che 
Vherschau (185 ^), Band 1. 102 ff. ; F. W Maitland, Domesday Rook 
and Beyondy 244 il. (Cambridge, 1897) ; 1*. Vinogradoff, “ Folcland," 
in the Eng Hist, Rev. (1893), P- i ff I Sir F. l^ollock, Land Laws 
(London, 189O) ; H. Brunner, Deutsche Rechtsgeschichtey Band 1. 
(2nd cd , 293, Leipzig, 1887-1892). (P. Vi.) 

FOLKLORE, a term invented in 1846 by Mr W. J. Thoms as a 
designation for the traditional learning of the uncultured classes 
of civilized nations. The word has been adopted in this sense 
into many foreign languages ; it is sometimes regarded as the 
equivalent of the Ger. Volkskunde. But folklore is, properly 
speaking, the “ lore of the folk,” while Volkskundc is lore or 
learning about the folk, and includes not only the mental life 
of a people, but also their arts and crafts. The term folklore is 
also used to designate the science which deals with folklore ; 
the study of survivals involves the investigation of the similar 
customs, beliefs, &c., of races on lower planes of culture ; conse- 
(juently folklore, as interpreted by the English and American 
societies, concerns itself as much or more with savage races as 
with the popular superstitions of the white races. 

History, — 'Fhe scientific study of folklore dates back to the 
first quarter of the 19th century, but folklore was collected long 
before that date. The organized study of folklore is a thing of 
recent growth. The first Folklore Society was founded in London 
in 1878 ; similar bodies now exist in the United States, France, 
Italy, Switzerland and especially in Germany and Austria. 
The folk-tale makes its appearance in literature at a very early 
period ; Egyptian examples have come down to us from the 
28th century n.r. In Greece the Homeric poems contain many 
folk- tale incidents ; for India wc have the Jatahas and Pancha- 
tantra ; and for the Arabs the great collection of the Thousand 
and One Nights, Another type of folk-narrative is represented 
by Aesop’s Fables, Not unnaturally beliefs and customs received 
less attention ; our knowledge of them among the ancients is as 
a rule pieced together. Among the oldest professed collections 
are J. B. Thiers (1606-1703), Traite des superstitions (1679), 
Aubrey’s Miscellanies (1686) and H. Bourne’s (1696-1733) 
Aniiquitates vulgar es {112^) ] but they belong to the antujuarian, 
non-scientific period. 

The pioneers of the modern scientific treatment of folklore 
were the brothers Grimm, by the publication of their Kinder- und 
Hausindrehen (1812-1815) Deutsche Myihologie (1835). 

They were the first to present the folk-tale in its genuine un- 
adulterated form. They differed from their predecessors in 
regarding the myth, not as the result of conscious speculation, 
but of a mythopoeic impulse. They were, however, disposed to 
press modern linguistic evidence too far and make the figures 
of the folk- tale the lineal representatives of ancient gods, as the 
folk- tales themselves were of the myths. This tendency was 
exaggerated by their successors, J, W. Wolf, W. Rochholz and 
others. At the outset of his career, W. Mannhardt (1831-1880), 
the foreiunner of the anthropological school of folklore, shared 
in this mistake. Breaking away eventually from the philological 
schools, which interpreted myths and their supposed descendants, 
the folk-tales, as relating to the storm, the sun, the dawn, &c. 
(see Mytholooy), Mannhardt made folk-custom and belief his 
basis. To this end he set himself to collect and compare the 
superstitions of the peasantry ; but his health was always 
feeble and he never completed his scheme. For a time Mann- 
hardt’s researches bore fruit neither in his own country nor 
abroad. In 1878 the foundation of the Folklore Society marked 


a new era in England, where the philological school had had 
few adherents ; and the anthropological school soon produced 
evidence of its vitality in the works of Mr Andrew I-ang, Dr J. G. 
Frazer and Professor Robertson Smith. 

With the growth of our knowledge of European folk-custom 
and belief on the one hand, and of rites and religions of people 
in the lower stages of culture on the other hand, it has become 
abundantly clear that there is no line of demarcation between 
the two. Each throws light upon the other, and the super- 
stitions of Europe are the lineal descendants of savage creeds 
which have their parallels all over the world in the culture of 
primitive peoples. 

Subdivisions, — The folklore of civilized peoples may be 
conveniently classified under three main heads : (i) belief and 
custom ; (2) narratives and sayings ; (3) art. These again may 
be subdivided. The first division, Belief and Custom, includes 
(A) Superstitious beliefs and practices, including {a) those 
connected with natural phenomena or inanimate nature, {b) 
tree and plant superstitions, (c) animal superstitions, {d) ghosts 
and goblins, (e) witchcraft, (/) leechcraft, (g) magic m general 
and divination, (h) eschatology, and (?) miscellaneous super- 
stitions and practices ; and (H) Traditional customs, including 
(a) festival customs for which are set aside certain days and 
sea.sons, (b) ceremonial customs on the occasion of events such as 
birth, death or marriage, (r) games, (d) miscellaneous local 
customs, such as ligricultural rites connected with the com-spirit 
(see Demonology), and (e) dances. The second head of Narra- 
tives and Sayings may be subdivided (A) into {a) sagas or tales 
told as true, (b) Marchen or nursery tales, (^) fables, {d) drolls, 
apologues, cumulative talcs, ^q., (e) myths (see Mythology), 
and (/) place legends ; (B) into ballads and songs (in so far as 
they do not come under art); and (C) into nurseiy’ rhymes, 
riddles, jingles, jiroverbs, nicknames, place rhymes, See, The 
third head,^r/, subdivides into (a) folk music with ballads and 
songs, (b) folk drama. Any classification, however, labours 
under the disadvanLige of separating items which properK 
belong together. Thus, myths are obviously the form in 
which some superstitions are expressed. They may also be 
actiological in their nature and form an elaborate record of a 
custom. Eschatological beliefs naturally take the form of m) ths. 
Traditional narratives can also be classified under art, and so on. 

Literature. — The literature of the subject falls into two sharply 
defined classes — synthetic works and collections of folklore — of 
which the latter are immensely more numerous. Of the former 
class the most important is Dr J. G. Frazer’s Golden Bough, 
which sets out from the study of a survival in Roman religion 
and covers a wide field of savage and civilized beliefs and custom^. 
Especially important arc the chapters on agricultural ntes, in 
which arc set forth the results of Mannhardt’s researches. Other 
important lines of folklore research in the Golden Bough are 
those dealing with spring ceremonies, with the primitive view' 
of the soul, with animal cults, and with sun and ram charms. 
Mr E. S. liartland's Legend of Perseus is primarily concerned 
with the origin of a folk-tale, and this problem in the end is 
dismissed as insoluble. A large part of the book is taken up 
with a discussion of sympathetic magic, and especially vMth the 
“ life index,” an object so bound up with the life of a human 
being that it acts as an indication of his well-being or otherwise. 
The importance of children’s games in the study of folklore has 
been recognized of recent years. An admirable collection of the 
games of England has Ijeen published by Mrs G. L. Gomme. 
With the more minute study of uncivilized peoples the problem 
of the diffusion of games has also come to the fore. In particular 
it is found that the string-game called “ cat’s cradle ” in various 
forms is of very wide diffusion, being found even in Australia. 
The question of folk-music has recently received much attention 
(see .Song). 

Bibliography — Introductory works : M. R. Cox, Introduction 
to Folklore ; Kaindl, Die Volkskunde ; Marillier in Revue de Vhxstotre 
des reltgtonSy xliii. 166, and other works mentioned by Kamdl. 

General works . J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough ; E. S. Haitland, 
The Legend of Perseus \ A Lang, Custom andMythy Myth, Ritual 
and Religion ; Tylor, Primitive Culture ; Liebrecht, Zur Volkskunde, 
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British Itlw. England : Bume, Shropshire Folklore ; Denham 
Tracts (F.LJS ) ; liarland and Wilkmsoii, Lancashire Folklore ; 
Henderson, Folklore of Northern Counties ; County Folklore Senes 
(Printed Extracts) of the F T- S. Wales ; Elias Owen, Welsh 
Folklore \ Rhys, Celtic Folklore, Scotbrnd : Dalvell, Darker 
Superstitions ; Gregor, Folklore of NM, of Scotland ; the worJts of 
J. G. Campbell, &c. 

Germany : Grimm, Deut'^rhe Mythologies English translation by 
Stallybrass ; Drr deut^che Volhsaherf^laube \ 'M^yor, Deutsche 

Volkskund$\ Tctancr, J^is Slax en tn DetUscklund ; Mogk m Paul's 
Grundnss der gennatttschen Philohgtef and the works cited by 
Kaindl (see abo\a). 

Franca : Scbillot’s works ; RoHaud, Faune pnputauc ; LaisncI 
de la Salic, Croyartces et Ugmdcs 

On the Slavs sec the works of Krauss and v. Wlislochi ; for 
Bohemia, Grohmanii, Aberglauba for Greece, Abbott, Macidoniun 
Folklores and Rennell Kodd, Folklore of (itocce; for Italy, Pitre's 
bibliojp Apli} , for India, Crooke’s vvurk^, an<I tin Indian Antujuaiy 
For questionnaires si-e Handbook of Folklore (Folklore Soc ) ; ScbiHot, 
Essat (If (jnestionnaires ; Journal of American Folklore (iSgo, &c ) ; 
«md Kaindl'n Volksk%tnd^. For a bibliography of folk-tale*? $cc 
liartlajid, Mythology and Fdkdale’i ; to lus list may be added 
Pctitot's Lt-gendcs tndienms , Rand, Legends of the Mnniacs , 
Liimmis, The Man who Marxied (he Moon , and the piiblirntions 
ol the American Folklore S(x:icty. For other works see biblio- 
graphies m Folklore and other periodicals On special point*? may 
be mentioned Miss Cox’s Cindenlla (l olklore S<Ki4‘ty) , Kohler’s 
woiks, Ac (see .iKo bibliography to the at tide T vli') For games 
see Gommi*, English Games, Cnlm, Kotean Games \ Rochhol/, 
Alemannisi hes Kinderlicd \ Bohme, Deutsihes Ktndeidied ; Handd- 
mann, I und Kuidefspirle : Javne, String Figtncs, : and 
the bibliography to Doi l. bee tdso bonneiischcm’s Lest Books. 

The folio \Mag is a hst of the moie iinpoitant Societies and publi- 
cations — 

England Folklore Society ; Folksong Society ; Gipsy-lore Society. 

U.S A : American Folklon* Society 

Fiance : SociUe des traditions populaires. 

Germ luy . IVrciir fw VidksUunde , Hessische Vefeinignng fib 
Volkskujide; and minor societies m Saxony, Silesia and other 
provinces 

Aiistiia : Vercin fiir Ssterreichische Volkskunde. 

Switzerland : Sihweizerischs GeseJls-chafi fur Volkskunde^ 

Italv . SoLieid per lo studio delle tiadizioni popolan 

In addition to these, the anthropological societies devote moie or 
less attention to folklore Besides the publications of the societies 
mentioned above, rnmor societies or imlividuals are responsible for 
the following among others lielgium, Wallonut, PoUnd, ]\isla\ 
France, Mclu^inc (1B78, 1883-1901), Bohemia, Cesky Lid \ LH.‘n- 
m*irk, Dantas &c ; Germany, Zeitschrift fur V olkei psychologic 
(1859-1890) ; Am Ur quell (1890-1898). (N. W. T ) 

FOLLEN, AUGUST (or, as he afterwards called himself, 
Adou ) LUDWIG (1794-1855), German poet, was born at Giessen 
on the 21st of Jainiary 1794, tlie son of a district judge. He 
studied theology at Giessen and law at Heidclbcxg, luid after 
leaving tlie university edited the Elberfeld Allgemeine Zeilimg, 
Suspected of being conniected with some radioil plots, he was 
imprisoned for two years in Berlin, When released in 1821 he 
went to Switzerland, where he taught in the canton school at 
Aarau, farmed from 1847-1854 the estate of Liebenfels in 
Thurgau, and tlreii retired to Bern, wlicre he lived till his death 
on the 26th of December 1855. Besides a number of minor 
poems he wrote Harfeugrusse aiis Dcuhchland und der Schwetz 
(1823) and Malcgys und Vrvtan (1829), a knightly lomance after 
the fashion of tiie romantic school. Of his many translations, 
mention may be made of the Homeric Hymns in collaboration 
with R. Schwenck (1814), Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered (i8i8) 
and Siegfrieds Tod from the N il>dungciihcd (1842) ; he also 
collected and translated I^lin hymns and aacTcd poetry' (1819). 
In 1846 he published a brief collection of sonnets entitled An 
die golilosen N icJitswuieriche, This was ainred at the liberal 
philosopher Arnold Rugc, and wab the occasion of a literary duel 
between the two authors*. FoJlen’s posthumous poem Trislans 
Eltern (1857) may also be mentioned, but his best-known w'ork 
is a. collection of German poetry entitled Btldersaai dmlsdur 
Dichlung 

FOLLEN, KARL(i795-i84o), German poet and patriot, brother 
of A. L. Follen, was born at l^mrod in Hesse-Darmstadt, on the 
5th of September 1795. He first studied theology at Giessen, 
but after the campaign of 1814, in which, litee his brother 
August, he took part as a Hessian volunteer, began the study of 
jurisprudence^ and in x8j 8 established himself as Privaidr'-ent 


of civil law at Giessen. Owing to being suspected 01 political 
intrigues, he removed to Jena, and thence, after the assassination 
of Kotzebue, fled to France. Here again the political murder 
of the due de Berry, on the T4th of January 1820, led to Follen 
being regarded as a suspect, and he accordingly took refuge in 
Switzerland, where he taught for a while at the cantonal school 
at Coire md at tfie university oi Basel; but the Prussian 
authorities imperatively demanding his surrender, lie sought in 
1824 llie hospitality of the United Slates of America. Here he 
aniastructor in German, at Harvard in 1825, and in 1830 
obtained an appointment as professor of German language 
and literature there ; but bis anti-slavery agitation liaving 
given umbri\ge to the authorities, he forfeited his post m 1835, 
and was ordamtvl Unitarian minister of a chapel at Lexington in 
Massachusetts m 1836. He pcnshed at sea on board a steamboat 
which was totally consumed by fire while on a voyage from 
New York to Boston, on the night of the i3th-"i4thof January 
1840. Follen was the author of several celebrated patriotic 
songs written in the interests of liberty. The l^*st is perhaps 
liofch auf^ iht Ftirsien f Dn Volk^ horck auf / of which Johannes 
Wit, called von Dorring (1800-1863), was long, though errone- 
ously, considered the author. It was published in A. L. FoUen’s 
collection of patriotic songs, Freie Shntmen fnscher jngend, 

His wife EJisa Lee (1 7*87-1 8c>C)), an Ameticau o-nthoress of some 
rcputatiDii, piibUshed after liis death his lectuies amJ scimoiib, with 
a biograpJiy vviilteu by heu-bclt {5 vols , Boston, iSqfj)* 

FOLLETT, SIR WILUAM WEBB (1798- 1845), Englisli lawyer, 
was born at Topsham in Devonshire on the 2nd of December 
1798. He was the son of Captain Benjamin Follctt, who liad 
retired from the army in 17(^0, and engaged in business at 
Topsham. He received his education at Exeter grammar school 
anil Trinity College, Cambridge, graduating in 1818. He had 
entered the Inner I'emple in 1816 and began to practise as a 
pkadcr below the bar in 1821, but was called to the bar in 1824, 
and joiircd the western arcuit in 1825* At the very outset 
Ills great qualifications were universally recognized. He was 
thoroughly master of his profession, and his rapid rise in it was 
due not only to his quick perception and sound judgment, but 
to his singular courtesy, kindness and sw’cetness of temper. 
In 1S30 lie married Uic eldest daughter of Sir Ambro.se Haidmg 
Gifford, chief justice of Ceylon. In 1835 he was returned to 
parliament for Exeter. In parliament he eaily distinguished 
himself, and under the first administration of Sir Robert Peel 
was apjxiinted solicitor-general (November 1834) ; but resigned 
with the ministry in April 1835. In the course of thh year he was 
knighted. On the return of Peed to powej* in 1841 Sir William 
was again appointed solicitor-general, and in April 1844 he suc- 
ceeded Sir Frederick Pollock as attorney-general. But his 
liealth, which had Ix^gun to fail hiin in 1838, and had been 
permanently injured by a severe illness in 1841, now broke down, 
and he was compelled to relinquish practice and to visit the 
south of ICurope. He returned to England m March j.845 j but 
the disease, consumption, reasserted itself, and he died in 
I.-ondon on the 28th of June following. A statue of FoJlett, 
ex(*cutcd by Behnes, was erected by subscription in West- 
nmistcr Abbey, 

PONBLANQUE, ALBANY WILLIAM (1793-1872), English 
journalist, descended from a noble French Huguenot family, 
tlie Gremers of Languedoc, was born in London in 1793- Jolm 
Grenier, a banker, became naturalized in England under the 
name oi Fonblanque ; and Ins son John Samuel Martin Fon- 
lilaniqna (i 760-1838), a distinguished equity lawyer, and the 
author of a standard legal work, a Treatise on Equity, was the 
father of Albany Fonblamjue ; he represented the borough of 
(auuifard in parliament ; and was one of the Whig friends of 
George IV. when prince of Wales. At fourteen young Fonblanque 
wag sent to Wcxilwich to prepare for the Royal Engineers. His 
bcaltli, however, failed, arul for two years his studies bad to be 
sounded. Upon his recovery ha studied for some time ^ith a 
view to being caHed to the liar. At the age of nineteen (1812) 
he commenced writing for tlie newspapers, and very soon attracted 
notice both by the boldness and liberality of his opinions, auid by 
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the superiority of his style to what Macaulay, when speaking of 
him, j lastly called the “ rant and twaddle of the daily and weekly 
press ” of the time. While he was eagerly taking his share in all 
the political struggles of this eventful period, he was also con- 
tinuing his studies, devoting no less than six hours a day to the 
study of classics and political philosophy. Under this severe 
mental training his health once more broke down. His energy, 
however, was not impaired. He became a regular contributor to 
the newspapers and reviews, realizing a fair income which, as his 
habits were simple and temperate, secured liim against pecuniary 
anxieties. 

From 1S20 to 1830 Albany Fonblanque was successively 
employed upon the staff of The Times and the Morning Chrotiiele, 
whilst he contributed to the Examiner , to the London Magazine 
and to the W esUmnster Revinv, In 1828 the Examiner newspaper, 
which had been purchased by the Rev. Dr Fellowes, author of the 
Religion oj the Universe, &c., was given over to Fonblanque*s 
complete control ; and for a period of seventeen years (1830 to 
1847) he not only sustained the high character for political in- 
dci>en(len(‘c and literary ability which the Examiner had gamed 
under the direction ot Leigh Hunt and his brother, John Hunt, 
but even compelled his political opponents to acknowledge a 
certain delight in the boldness and brightness of the wit directed 
against themselves. When it was proposed that the admirers 
and supporters of the paper should facilitate a reduction in its 
price l)y the payment of their subscription ten years in advance, 
not only did Mr Edward Hulwer (Lord Lylion) volunteer his 
aid, but also Mr Disraeli, who was then coquetting with radical- 
ism. During his connexion with the Examiner ^ Fonhlancjne had 
many advantagt‘Ous offers of further literary employment ; 
but he devoted his energies and talents almost exclusively to 
the service of the paper he had resolved to make a standard of 
literary excellence in the world of journalism. Fonblanque was 
offereil the governorship of Nova Scotia ; but although he took 
great interest in colonial matters, and had used every effort to 
acKocate tlic more generous political system which had colonial 
self-gov(Tnmcnt for its goal, he clccddesl not to abandon his 
beloved Examiner even fur so sympathetic an employment. In 
1847, however, domestic reasons induced him to accept the jxist 
of statistical secretary of the Board of Trade. This of course 
compelled him to resign the editorship of the Examiner j but lie 
still continued to contribute largely to the pajier, n Inch, under the 
control of fohn Foister, continued tu sustain iu intlueiitial 
position. During the later years of his life Fonblanque took no 
prominent part in public affair^ ; and w^hen he died at the .igc of 
sevcnty-iunc(i872)heseemed,as his nephew. Edward FonblaiiqiK', 
rightly observes, a man who had lived and toiled in an ago gone 
by and in a cause long since established.’^ 

The character of Albany Fonblanque’s political activity may 
be judged of by a study of his England under Seven Adminntfa- 
tions (1837), in comparison wnth the course of social and pohucal 
events in England from 1826 to 1837. As a journalist, he must 
be regarded in the light of a reformer. Journalism l^eforc his 
day was regarded as a somewhat discreditable profession ; men 
of true culture were shy of entering the hot and dusty arena lest 
they should be confounded with the ruder combatants w^ho fought 
there before the public for hire. But the fact that Fonblanque, 
a man not only of strong and earnest political convictions but 
also of exceptional literary ability, did not hesitate to choose this 
field as a worthy one in which both a politician and a man of 
lettcjs might usefully as well as honourably put forth his best 
gifts, must have helped, in no small degree, to correct the old 
prejudice. 

Sec the Life and Labours of Albany Fonblanque, edited by hi$ 
nephew, Edward BaiiiiiRton de i'onblanquo (London, 1874) ; a 
collection of his articles with a bnef Uogiapiucal notice, 

FOND DU LAC, a city and the county-seat of Fond du Lac 
county, Wisconsin, U.S.A., about 60 m. N. of Milwaukee, at the 
S. end of Lake Winnebago, and at the mouth of the Fond du 
Lac river, which is navigable for only a short distance. Pop* 

5 1890) 12,024 ) of whom 2952 were foreign-bom ; 

1906) 17,719, The city is a railway centre of some importance, 


and is served by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St Paul, the 
Minneapolis, St Paul cv Sault St Marie, and the Chicago & North- 
Western railways, by interurban electric lines, and by steamboat 
Imch connecting through the Fox river with vessels on the Great 
Lakes. At North Fond du Lac, just beyond the city limits, 
are car-shops of the two last-mentioned railwa)">., and in the 
city are manufactories of maclunery, automobiles, wagons 
and carriages, awnings, leather, beer, flour, refrigerators, agri- 
cultaral implements, toys and furniture. The touil value of the 
city’s factory products in 1905 was $5,599,606, an increase of 
95*7 % siiK'e 1900. The city has a Protestant Episcopal 
cathedral, the Grafton Hall school for girls, and St Agnes hospital 
and convent, and a public library with alxmt 25,000 volumes m 
1908. The first settlers on the site of Fond du Lac arrived about 
1835. Subsequently a village was laid out which was incorpor- 
ated in 1847 ; a city clwter wiis secured in 1852, 

FONDI (anc. Fundi), a town of Campania, Italy, in the 
province of Caserta, 12 m. N.W. of Fonnia. and ii m. E.N.E 
of Tcrracina by road. Pop. (1901) 9930. Jt hes 25 ft. above 
sea-level, at the N. end of a plain surrounded by mountams, 
which extend to the sea. It occupies the site of the ancient 
Fundi, a Voiscian town, belonging later to Laitum adjedum, on 
the Via Appia, still represented by the modern high-road which 
passes through the centre of the town. It is rectangular in plan, 
and portions of its walls, paitly m fine polygonal work and partly 
in ojyus vuetium, are preserved. Both plan and w'aJls date, no 
doubt, from the Roman period. The gate on tlic north-cast still 
exists, and bears the inscrqition of three aedilcs who erected the 
gate, the towers and the wall. A similar inscription of tliree 
different aedilcs from the N.W. gate still exists, but not in situ, 
in the neighbourhood are the remauas of several ancient villas, 
and tdong the Via Appia still stands an ancient wall of opus 
reiuulaiiim, with an inscription, m large letters, of one Varroni- 
anus, the letters ) icing at intervals of 25 ft. The engineering of 
the ancient Apjiia between Fondi and Formia, where it 
passes through the mountains near Itn, is remarkable. 

Ihe modern town is still eni'losed by the ancient walls. The 
castle on the S.F3. side has some i sth-cenUir\" windows with 
beautiful tracer}-. Close by is the Gothic church of S. Pietro 
(fomicrly S. ^Maria), which was the cathedral until the see w-as 
suppressed in 1818 and united with that of Gaeta ; it contains 
a fine pulpit with “ cosmatc^qiie work and the fine tomb of 
Cristoforo Cactani (1430), tw^o interesting 15th-century triptychs 
and an episcopal throne, which serv^ed for the coironation of the 
antipopc Clement VII. in 1378. In the Dominican monaster}^ 
the cell which St Thomas Aquinas sometimes occupied is shown. 

The ancient city of Fundi m 338 b.c. (or 333) received (with 
Foriniae) the civitas sine suffragio, because it had always secured 
the Romans safe passage through its territory ; the people 
as a w'holc did not join Privemiim in its war against Rome three 
} cars hitcr, thougii V'itruvius Vacca, the leader, was a native of 
Fundi. It acfjuircd the full citizenship m 188. b.c., and was 
partly under the control of a praefectus. The inscription upon 
some waterpipes which ha\e been discovered shows tiiat later it 
became a munieipnem. It was governed by three aediles : 
Horace’s jest against the officious praetor (sic) Is due to the 
exigencies of metre ("111. Mommsen in Hermes, xiii. p. 113). The 
family of LKra, the consort of Augustus, belonged to Fundi, 
During the Lombard invasions in 592 Fundi was temporarily 
abandoned, but it seems to have come under the rule of the 
papacy by a.d. 754 at any rate. Pope John VIIL ceded it with 
Its territor}^ to Docibile, duke of Gaeta, but its history is some- 
wdiat intricate after this period. Sometimes it appears as an 
independent coimtship, though held by members of the Caetani 
family, who about 1297 returned to it. In 1504 it was given to 
Prospero Colonna. In 1534 Khair-ed-l>in Barbarossa tried to 
carry off Giulia Gonzaga, countess of Fondi, and sacked the dty. 
After this Fondi was much neglected ; in 1721 it w’as sold to the 
Di Sangro family, in which it still remains. Its position as a 
frontier town between the papal states and the kmgdom of 
Naples, just in the territory of the latter — the Via Appia can 
easily be blocked either N.W. at the actual frontier called 
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Portella ^ or S.E. of it — affected it a good deal during the French 
Revolution and the events which led up to the unification of 
Italy. 

The Lago di Fondi, which lies in the middle of the plain, and 
the partially drained marshes surrounding it, compelled the 
ancient Via Appia, followed by the modem road, to make a 
considerable detour. The lake was also known in classical times 
as lacus Amyclanus, from the town of Amyclae or Amunclae, 
which was founded, according to legend, by Spartan colonists, 
and probably destroyed by the Oscans in the 5th century b.c. 
(E. Pais in Rendiconti det Ltncety 1906, 61 1 seq.) ; the bay was 
also known as mare Amunclanurn. 

The ancient Speluncae (mod. Sperlonga) on the coast also 
belonged to the territory of Fundi. Here was the imperial villa 
in which Sejanus saved the life of Tiberius, who was almost 
crushed by a fall of rock. Considerable remains of it, and of the 
caves from which it took its name, still exist i m, S.E. of the 
modem village. For modern discoveries sec P. di Tucci in 
Noitzte deglt scavi (1880), 480 ; G. Patroni, tbtd. (1898), 493. 
The wine of Fundi is spoken of by ancient writers, though the 
ager CaccubuSy the coast plain round the Lago di Fundi, was even 
more renowned, and Horace frequently praises its wine ; and 
though Pliny the Elder speaks as if its production had almost 
entirely ceased in his day (attributing this to neglect, but even 
more to the excavation works of Nero’s projected canal from the 
lacus Avemus to Ostia), Martial mentions it often, and it is 
spoken of in the inscription of a wme-dealer of the time of 
Hadrian, together with Falernian and Setian wines {Corpus 
insertpU LaU vi. Berlin, 1882, 9797). The plain of Fondi is the 
northernmost point m Italy where the cultivation of oranges and 
lemons is regularly earned on m modern times. 

See G Conte Colino, Stona dt Foudi (N.ipl<‘s, 1002) ; B. Amanto 
and R, Bianchi, Memnrte stnnchc e btaiutanc dt luitidt tn Campama 
(Rome, 1903); T. Ashby, m English Hxstoncal Revxt^Wy xix. (1904) 
557 seq. (T. As.) 

FONNI, a town of Sardinia, in the province of .Sassari, 3280 ft. 
above sea-level, to the N.W. of Monte Gennargentu, 2x m. S. 
of Nuoro by road. Pop. (1901) 4323. It is the highest village 
in Sardinia, and situated among fine scenery with some chestnut 
woods. The church of the Franciscans, built m 1708, contains 
some curious paintings by loral artists. The costumes are ex- 
tremely picturesque, and are well seen on the day of St John the 
Baptist, the patron saint. The men’s costume is similar to that 
worn in the district generally ; the linen trousers arc long and 
black gaiters are worn. The women wear a white chemise ; 
over that a very small corselet, and over that a red jacket with 
blue and black velvet facings. The skirt is brown above and 
red below, with a blue band between the two colours ; it is 
accordion-pleated. Two identical skirts are often worp, one 
above the other. The unmarried girls wear white kerchiefs, 
the married women black. A little to the N. of Fonni, by the 
high-road, stood the Roman station of Sorabile, mentioned in 
the Antomne Itinerary as situated 87 m. from Carales on the 
road to Olbia. Excavations made in 1879 and 1880 led to the 
discovery of the remains of this station, arranged round three 
sides of a courtyard some 100 ft. square, including traces of 
baths and other buildings, and a massive embanking wall above 
them, some 150 ft. in length, to protect them from landslips 
(F. Vivanet, in Noitzte degli scavt, 1879, 350 ; 1881, 31), while 
a discharge certificate {tabula Jwnestae nnsstonis) of sailors 
who had served in the dassis Ravennas was found in some 
ruins here or hereabouts {td, tb., 1882, 440 ; T. Mommsen, 
Corp, inscr, Lat. x. 8325). Near Fonni, too, are several 

menhirs ” (called pietre celtiche in the district) and other 
prehistoric remains. (T. As.) 

FONSAORADA, a town of north-western Spain, in the province 
of Lugo ; 25 m. E.N.E. of Lugo by road. Pop. (1900) 17,302. 
Fonsagrada is situated 3166 ft. above the sea, on the watershed 
between the rivers Rodil and Suarna. It is an important market 
for all kinds of agricultural produce, and manufactures linen and 
frieze ; but its trade is mainly local, owing to the mountainous 

^ For the pass of Ad Lautulas see Terracina, 


character of the neighbourhood, and the lack of a railway or 
navigable waterway, which prevent the development of any 
considerable export trade. 

FONSECA, MANGEL DEODORO DA (1827-1892), first 
president of the united states of Brazil, was born at Alagoas 
on the 5th of August 1827, being the third son of Lieut.-Colonel 
Manoel Mendcs da Fonseca (d 1859). He was educated at 
the military school of Rio de Janeiro, and had attained the rank 
of captain m the Brazilian army when war broke out in 1864 
against Montevideo, and afterwards against Solano Lopez, 
dictator of Paraguay. Ilis courage gained him distinction, and 
before the close of the war in 1870 he reached the rank of colonel, 
and some years later that of general of division. After holding 
several military commands, he was appointed in 1886 governor 
of the province of Rio Grande do Sul. In this position he threw 
himself heartily into politics, espoused the republican opinions 
then becoming prevalent, and sheltered their exponents with 
his authority. After a fruitless remonstrance, the government 
at the close of the year removed him from his post, and recalled 
him to the capital as director of the service of army material. 
Finding that even in that post he still continued to encourage 
insubordination, the minister of war, Alfredo Chaves, dismissed 
him from office. On 14th of May 1887, in conjunction with the 
viscount de Pelotas, Fonseca issued a manifesto m defence of 
the military officers’ political rights. From that time his influence 
was supreme in the army. In December 1888, when the Con- 
servative Correa d’ Oliveira became prime minister, Fonseca was 
appointed to command an army corps on the frontier of Matto 
Grosso. In June 1889 the ministry was overthrown, eind on a 
dissolution an overwhelming Liberal majority was returned to 
the chamber of deputies, l^onseca returned to the capital in 
September. Divisions of opinion soon arose within the Liberal 
party on the question of provincial autonomy. The more 
extreme desired the inauguration of a complete federal system. 
Amongst the most vehement was Riiy Barbosa, the journalist 
and orator, and after some difficulty he persuaded Fonseca to 
head an armed movement against the government. The insur- 
rection broke out on the 15th of November 1889. The govern- 
ment commander, Almeida Barreto, hastened to place himself 
under Fonseca’s orders, and the soldiers and sailors made 
common cause with the insurgents. I'hc affair was almost 
bloodless, the minister of marine, baron do Ladario, being the 
only person wounded. Fonseca had only intended to overturn 
the ministry, but he yielded to the insistency of the republican 
leaders and proclaimed a republic, A provisional government 
was constituted by the army and navy in the name of the nation, 
with Fonseca at its head. The council was abolished, and bolli 
the senate and the chamber of deputies were dissolved. The 
emperor was requested to leave the territory of Brazil within 
twenty-four hours, and on the 17th of November was embarked 
on a cruiser for Lisbon. On the 20th of December a decree of 
banishment was pronounced against the imperial family. So 
universal was the republican sentiment that there was no attempt 
at armed resistance. The provisional government exercised 
dictatorial powers for a year, and on the 25th of February 1891 
Fonseca was elected president of the republic. He was, however, 
no politician, and possessed indeed little ability beyond the art 
of acquiring popularity. His tenure of office was short. In 
May he became involved in an altercation with congress, and in 
November pronounced its dissolution, a measure beyond his 
constitutional power. After a few days of arbitrary rule insur- 
rection broke out in Rio Grande do wSul, and before the close of 
November Fonseca, finding himself forsaken, resigned his office 
From that time he lived in retirement. He died at Rio dt 
Janeiro on the 23rd of August 1892. 

FONSECA, Amapala or Conchagua, BAY OF, an inlet of the 
Pacific Ocean in the volcanic region between the Central American 
republics of Honduras, Salvador and Nicaragua. The l^ay is 
unsurpassed in extent and security by any other harbour on 
the Pacific. It is upwards of 50 m. in greatest length, by about 
30 m. in average width, with an entrance from the sea about 
18 m. wide, between the great volcanoes of Conchagua (3800 ft.) 
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and Coseguina (3000 ft.). The lofty islands of Conchaguita 
and Mianguiri, with a collection of rocks called “ Los Farcllones,” 
divide the entrance into four distinct channels, each of sufficient 
depth for the largest vessels. A channel called “ El Estero 
Real ” extends from the extreme southern point of the bay into 
Nicaragua for about 50 m., reaching within 20 or 25 m. of Lake 
Managua. The principal islands in the bay are Sacate Grande, 
Tigre, Gueguensi and Esposescion belonging to Honduras, 
and Martin Perez, Punta Sacate, Conchaguita and Mianguiri 
belonging to Salvador. Of these Sacate Grande is the largest, 
being about 7 m. long by 4 broad. The island of Tigre from its 
position is the most important in the bay, being about 20 m. 
in circumference, and rising in a cone to the height of 2500 ft. 
On the southern and eastern shores of the island the lava forms 
black rocky barriers to the waves, varying in height from 10 
to 80 ft. j but on the northward and eastward are a number 
of playas or smooth, sandy beaches. Facing one of the most 
considerable of these is the port of Amapala {q.v.). Fonseca 
Bay was discovered in 1522 by Gil Gonzalez dc Avila, and named 
by him after his patron. Archbishop Juan Fonseca, the implacable 
enemy of Columbus. 

FONT (I^t. jons, fountain or spring,’’ Ital. fonte, Fr. 
Ics fonts), the vessel used in churches to hold the water for 
Christian baptism. In the apostolic period baptism was ad- 
ministered at rivers or natural springs (cf. Acts viii. 36), and no 
doubt the primitive form of the rite was by immersion in the 
water. Infusion — pouring water on the head of the neophyte — 
was early introduced into the west and north of Europe on 
account of the inconvenience of immersion, as well as its occasional 
danger ; this form has never been countenanced in the Oriental 
churches. Aspersion, or sprinkling, was also admitted as valid, 
but recorded early examples of its use arc rare (see Baptism). 
These different modes of administering baptism have caused 
corresponding changes in the receptacles for the water. After 
the cessation of persecution, when ritual and ornament began 
to develop openly, special buildings were erected for administering 
the rite of baptism. This was obviously necessary, for a large 
pmina (basin or tank) in which candidates could be immersed 
would occupy too much space of the church floor itself. These 
baptisteries consisted of tanks entered by steps (an ascent of 
three, and descent of four, to the water was the normal but not 
the invariable number) and covered with a domed chamber 
(see Baptistery). 

By the 9th century, however, the use of separate baptisteries 
had generally given place to that of fonts. The material of 
which these were made was stone, often decorative marble ; 
as early as 524, however, the council of Lerida enacted that if a 
stone font were not procurable the presbyter was to provide 
a suitable vessel, to be used for the sacrament exclusively, which 
might be of any material. In the Eastern Church the font 
never became an important decorative article of church furniture : 
“ The font, Kokvfifi'/iOpa (says Neale, Eastern Church, i. 214), in 
the Icastern Church is a far less conspicuous object than it is in 
the West. Baptism by immersion has been retained ; but the 
font seldom or never possesses any beauty. The material is 
usually either metal or wood. In Russia the columbethra is 
movable and only brought out when wanted.” 

One of the most elaborate of early fonts is that described by 
Anastasius in the Lateran church at Rome, and said to have been 
presented thereto by Constantine the Great. It was of porphyry, 
overlaid with silver inside and out. In the middle were two 
porphyry pillars carrying a golden dish, on which burnt the 
Paschal lamp (having an asbestos wick and fed with balsam). 
On the rim of the bowl was a golden lamb, with silver statues 
of Christ and St. John the Baptist. Seven silver stags poured 
out water. This elaborate vessel was of course exceptional ; 
the majority of early fonts were certainly much simpler. A fine 
early Byzantine stone example exists, or till recently existed, 
at Be«r-Sheba. 

Few if any fonts survive older than the nth century. These 
are all of stone, except a few of lead ; much less common are 
fonts of cast bronze (a fine example, dated 1112, exists at the 


Church of St Barth^lemy, Li^ge), The most ancient are pla 
cylindrical bowls, with a circular — sometimes cruciform < 
quatrefoil — outline to the basin, either without support or wil 
a single central pillar ; occasionally there is more than one pilla 
The basins are usually lined with lead to prevent absorptic 
by the stone. The church of Efenecht>d, Denbigh, possess 
an ancient font made of a single block of oak. Though tl 
circular form is the commonest, early Romanesque fonts are m 
infrequently square ; and sometimes an inverted truncated coi 
is found. Octagonal fonts are also known, though uncommor 
hexagons are even less common, and pentagons very rar 
There is a pentagonal font of this period at Cabourg, dep 
Calvados, N. France. 

Fonts early began to be decorated with sculpture and relic 
Arcading and interlacing work are common ; so are symbol ar 
pictorial representation. A very remarkable leaden font 
preserved at Strassburg, bearing reliefs representing scenes 
the life of Christ. At Pont-^-Mousson on the Moselle are ba 
reliefs of St John the Baptist preaching, and baptizing Chris 
Caryatides sometimes take the place of the pillars, and scul] 
tured animals and grotesques of strange design not infrequent 
form the base. More remarkable is the occasional persistem 
of pagan symbolism ; an interesting example is the very anciei 
font from Ottrava, Sweden, which, among a series of Chnstis 
symbols and figures on its panels, bears a representation of Th( 
(see G. Stephens’ brochure, Thunor the Thunderer), 

In the 13th century octagonal fonts became commoner, 
very remarkable example exists at the cathedral of Hildcshei 
in Hanover, resting on four kneeling figures, each bearing a va 
from which water is ninning (typical of the rivers of Paradise 
Above is an inscription explaining the connexion of these rive 
with the virtues of temperance, courage, justice and prudenc 
On the sides of the cup are representations of the passage of tl 
Jordan, of the Red Sea, the Baptism of Christ, and the Vug 
and Child. The font has a conical lid, also ornamented wil 
bas-reliefs. A cast of this font is to be seen in the Victoria ar 
Albert Museum at South Kensington. A leaden font, with figun 
of Our Lord, the Virgin Mary, St Martin, and the twelve Apostle 
exists at Mainz ; it is dated 1328 by a set of four leonine hex; 
meters inscribed upon it. In the 14th and succeeding centurii 
octagonal fonts became the rule. They are delicately ornamentc 
with mouldings and similar decorations, m the contemporai 
style of Gothic architectural art. Though the basin is usual] 
circular in 15th-century fonts, examples are not infrequent] 
found in which the outline of the basin follows the octagon; 
shape of the outer surface of the vessel. Examples of this tyf 
are to be found at Strassburg, Freiburg and Basel. 

In England no fonts can certainly be said to date before tl 
Norman conquest, although it is possible that a few very rue 
examples, such as those of Washaway, Cornwall, and Dentoi 
Sussex, are actually of Saxon times ; of course we cannot cour 
as “ Saxon fonts ” those adapted from pre-Norman sculpture 
stones originally designed for other purposes, such as that £ 
Dolton, Devonshire. On the other hand, Norman fonts are vei 
common, and are often the sole surviving relics of the Norma 
parish church. They are circular or square, sometimes plaii 
but generally covered with carving of arcades, figures, foliagi 
&c. Among good examples that might be instanced of th 
period are Alphington, Devon (inverted cone, without foot) 
Stoke Cannon, Devon (supported on caryatides) ; Ham, Staf 
(cup-shaped) ; Fincham, Burnham Deepdale, Sculthorpi 
Toftrees, and Shembome in Norfolk (all, especially the las 
remarkable for elaborate carving) ; Youlgrave, Derby (with 
projecting stoup in the side for the chrism — a unique detail) 
besides others in Lincoln cathedral ; Iffley, Oxon ; Newendei 
Kent ; Coleshill, Warwick ; East Meon, Hants ; Castle From( 
Herefordshire. Some of the best examples of Norman 
fonts in England (such as the notable specimen in Winchest< 
cathedral) were probably imported from Belgium, ^n th 
Transitional period we may mention a remarkable octagonal fpr 
at Belton, Lincolnshire ; in this period fall most of the leade 
fonts that remain in England, of which thirty are known (7 i 
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Gloucestershire, 4 in Berkshire and Kent, 3 in Norfolk, Oxford 
and Sussex, i in Derby, Dorset, Lincoln, ^merset, Surrey and 
Wiltshire) j perhaps the finest examples are at Ashover, Derby- 
shire, and Walton, Surrey. Early English fonts are com- 
paratively rare. They bear the moulding, foliage and tooth 
ornament in the usual style of the period. A good example of 
an Early English font is at All Saints, Leicester ; others may be 
seen at St Giles’, Oxford, and at Lackford, Suffolk. Fonts of the 
Decorated period are commoner, but not so frequent as those of 
the preceding Norman or subsequent Perpendicular periods. 
Fonts of the Perpendicular period are very common, and are 
generally raised upon steps and a lofty stem, which, togetlier with 
the body of the font, are frequently richly ornamented with 
panelling. It was also the custom during this period to ornament 
the font with shields and coats of arms and other heraldic 
insignia, as at Heme, Kent. The fonts of this period, however, 
are as a rule devoid of interest, and, like most Perpendicular 
work, are stiff and monotonous. There is, however, a remarkable 
font, with sculptured figures, belonging to the late 14th century, 
at West Drayton in Middlesex. 

In Holyrood chapel there was a brazen font in which the royal 
children of Scotland were baptized. It was carried off in 1544 
by Sir R. Leo, and given by him to the church at St Albans, 
but was afterwards destroyed by the PuriUuis. A silver font 
existed at Canterbury, which was sometimes brought to West- 
minster on the occasion of a royal baptism. At Chobham, 
Surrey, there is a leaden font covered with oaken panels of the 
i6th century. The only existing structure at all recalling the 
ancient baptisteries in English churches is found at Luton in 
Bedfordshire. The font at Luton belongs to the Decorated 
style, and is enclosed in an octagonal structure of freestone, 
consisting of eight pillars about 25 ft. in height, supporting a 
canopy. The space around the font is large enough to hold 
twelve adults comfortably. At the top of the canopy is a vessel 
for containing the coasecrated water, which when required was 
let down into the font by moans of a pipe. 

In 1236 it was ordered by Edmund, archbishop of Canterbury, 
that baptismal fonts should be kept under lock and key, as a 
precaution against sorcery : — “ Fontes baptismales sub sera 
clausi teneantur propter sortilegia.’’ The lid^ appear at first to 
have been quite simple and flat. They gradually, however, 
partook of t^ omamentatian of the font itself, and are often 
of pyramidal and conical forms, highly decorated with iinials, 
crockets, mouldmgs and grotesques. Sometimes these covers are 
vety heavy and are suspended by chains to enable them to be 
raised at wilL Very rich font covers may be seen at Ewdme, 
Oxon ; St Gregory, Sudbury j North Walaingham, Norfolk ; 
Worlingworth, Suffolk* The ordinary position of the font in 
the churdi was and is near the entrance, usually to the left of 
the south door. 

See Arciaae do Caumont, Coma d’anii^*ii 4 t moMumenieias (Paris, 
1830-1843) ; Francis Swnpaon, A Sancs of Antient Baptismal Fonts 
(Loudon, 1848): Palcy, Ancient Fnnt^ , K. E Viollgt-le-Duc, Diet 
raisomU de V architecture (1858-1868), vol v. ; J. H, Parker's Glossary 
of Architecture; Francis Bond, Fonts and Font-Covers (London, 1908). 
A large number of dna lUuBtrutioiis of fonts, principally of th© earlier 
periods, wiU be found ia the volumes of the Reliqtpary und JUnstrated 
Archaeologists (R. A. S. M.) 

FOMAINE, PIEHRE FRAK{! 01 S LfiONARD (1762-^1853), 
French au*clxitect, was born at Pontoise on the aoth of September 
17G3. He came of a family several of whose members had dis- 
tinguished themselves as architects. Leaving the college of 
Pontoiise at the age of sixteen he was sent to LTsIe-Adam to 
assist in hydraulic works undertaken by the architect Andre. 
To facilitate his improvement Andre allowed him to have access 
to his plans and to copy his designs. In October 1779 he was 
sent to Paris to study in the school of Peyre the younger, and 
there began his acquaintance with Pereier, which ripened into 
a life-long friendship. After six years of study he competed 
for a prize at the Academy, and, winning the second for the plan 
of an underground chapel, he received a pension and was sent 
to Rome (1785). Pereier accompanied liim. The Revolution 
breaking out soon after his return to France, he took refuge in 


England ; but after the establishment of the consulate he was 
employed by Bonaparte, to whom he had been introduced by 
the painter, David, to restore the palace of Malmaison. Hence- 
forth he was fully engaged in the principal architectural works 
executed in Pans as architect successively to Napoleon L, 
Louis XVIIL and Louis Philippe, In conjunction with Pereier 
(till his death) he was employed on the arch of the Carrousel, 
the restoralion of tlie Palais-Royal, the grand staircase of the 
Louvre, and the works projected for the union of the Louvre and 
the Tuileries. In 1812 he was admitted a member of the Academy 
of Fine Arts, and in 1813 was named first architect to the 
emperor. With Pereier he published the following works — 
Palais J jnaisonsy ei duties edifice<i de Rome nwderne (1802); 
Descnptiofis de chhmnies et de jclcs (1807 and iSto) ; Reciicil 
de decorations inlhieures (1812); Clioix des plus edebres' maisons 
de plaisance de Rome ei des environs (1809-1 Si 3); Residences 
des souveraius, Par allele (1833). Uhistoire du Palais^ Royal was 
published by Fontaine alone, who lost Pereier, his friend and 
associate, in 1838, and himself died in Paris on the lolh of 
October 1853. 

FONTAINEBLEAU, a town of northern France, capital of an 
arrondissement in the department of Seine-et-Marne, 37 m. S.E. 
of Paris on the railway to Lyons. Pop. (1906) 1 1,108. Fontaine- 
bleau, a town of clean, wide and well-built streets, stands in the 
midst of the forest of Fontainebleau, nearly 2 m. from the left 
bank of the Seme. Of its old houses, the Tambour mansion, and 
a portion of that which belonged to the cardinal of Ferrara, 
l>oth of the i6th century, arc still preserved ; apart from tlie 
palace, the public buildings arc without interest A statue of 
General DaiTiesme(d. 1848) sUinds m the prmcipal square, and a 
monument to President Carnot was erected in 1895. Fontaine- 
bleau is the scat of a subprefect and has a tribunal of first 
instance and a communal college. The school of practical 
artillery and engineering was transferred to Fontainebleau from 
Metz by a decree of 1871, and now occupies the part of the i>alace 
surrounding the cour des offices, 

Fontainebleau has quarries of sand and sandstone, saw-mills, 
and manufactories of porcelain and gloves. Fine grapes are 
grown in the vicinity. The town is a fashionable summer resort, 
and during the season the president of the Republic frequently 
resides in the palace. This famous building, one of the largest, 
and m the interior one of the most sumptuous, of the royal 
residences of France, lies immedialcly to the south-east of the 
town. It consists of a series of courts surrounded by buildings, 
extending fiom W. to E.N.E, ; they comprise the Cour du 
Cheval Blanc or des Adieux (thus named in memory of the parting 
scene between Napoleon and the Old (»uard in 1814), the Cour 
de la Fontajne, the Cour Ovale, built on the site of a more 
ancient chateau, and the Cour d’ Henri IV, ; the smaller Cour 
des Princes adjoins the nortliern wing of the Cour Ovale. The 
exact origin of the palace and of its name (Lat, Rons Bleandi) 
are equally unknown, but the older chateau was used in the 
latter part of the rath century by Louis VII., who caused Thomas 
Becket to consecrate the Chapelle St Satumin, and it contmued 
a favourite residence of Philip Augustus and Louis IX, The 
creator of the present edifice was Francis I., under whom the 
architect Gillcs le Breton erected most of the buildings of the 
Cour Ovale, including the Porte Doree, its soutliern entrance, 
and the Sallo des Fetes, which, In tiie reign of Henry II., was 
decorated by the Italians, Francesco Prunaticcio and Nicolo 
deir Abbate, and is perhaps the finest Renaissance chamber in 
France. The Galerie de Fran9qis I. and the lower storey of the 
left wing of the Cour de la Fontaine are the work of the same 
architect, who also rebuilt the two-storeyed Chapelle St Satumin, 
In the same reign the Cour du Cheval Blanc, including the 
Chapelle de la Ste Trinite and the Galerie d’Ulys«!e, destroyed 
and rebuilt under Louis XV., was constructed by Pierre 
Chambiges. After Francis I., Fontainebleau owes most to Henry 
IV., to whom are due the Cour d’ Ilenn IV., the Cour des Pjinces, 
with the adjoining Galerie de Diane, and Galerie des Cerfs, used 
as a library. Louis XIIT. built tlie graceful horseshoe staircase 
in the Cour du Cheval Blanc ; Napoleon I. spent 12,000,000 francs 
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on works of restoration, and Louis XVIII., Louis Philippe and 
Napoleon III, devoted considerable sums to the same end. The 
palace is surrounded by gardens and ornamental waters— to the 
north the Jardin dc TOrangerie, to the south the Jardin Anglais 
and the Parterre, between which extends the lake known as the 
Bassin des Carpcs, containing carp in large numbers. A space 
of over 200 acres to the east of the palace is covered by the park, 
which IS traversed by a canal dating from the reign of Henry IV. 
On the north the park is bordered by a vinery producing fine 
white grapes, 

Forest of Fontainebleau, — The forest of Fontainebleau is one 
of the most beautiful wooded tracts in France, and for generations 
it has been the chosen haunt of French landscape painters. 
Among the most celebrated spots arc the Vallee de la Solle, 
the Gorge aux Loups, the Gorges de Franchard and d’Apremont, 
and the Fort I’Empereur. The whole area extends to 43,200 
acres, with a circumference of 56 m. Nearly a quarter of this 
area is of a rocky nature, and the quarries of sandstone supplied 
a large part of thp paying of Pans. The oak, pine, beech, horn- 
beam and birch arc the chief varieties of trees. 

It is impossible to do more than mention a few of the historical 
events which have taken place at Fontainebleau. Philip the 
Fair, Henry IIL and Louis XIU. were all burn in the palace, 
and the first of these kings die{l there. James V. of Scotland 
was there received by his intended bride ; and Cliarles V. of 
Germany was entertainecl there in 1539. Christina of Sweden 
lived there for years, and the gallery is still to be seen when* in 
1657 caused her secretary Monaldcschi to be put to death. 
In 1685 Fontainebleau saw the signing of the revocation of 
the edict of Nantes, and in the following year the death of the 
great ('onde. In the 18th century it had two illustrious guests 
m Peter the Great of Russia and Christian VIL of Denmark ; 
and in the early part of the 19th century it was twice the residence 
of Pius VII., — in 1804 when he came to consecrate the emperor 
Napoleon, and in 181 2-1814, when ho was his prisoner. 

Sec Pfnoi, Mo>wf^r(iphte de Fofiteitrtehleany ■with toxt by Cham- 
pollion Figeac (Pans, 1866) ; Guide artisttque et historique an palais 
de Fontainebleau (Paris, 1889) ; E. Bourges, Rethenhes sur Fontaine- 
bleati (Fontainebleau, 1896). 

FONT AN, LOUIS MARIE (1801-1839), French man of letters, 
was born at Lorient on the 4th of November 1801. He began 
his career as a clerk in a government office, but was dismissed 
for taking part in a political banquet. At the age of nineteen 
he went to Paris and began to contribute to the Tableites and 
the Album. He was brought to trial for political articles written 
for the latter paper, but defended himself so energetically that 
he secured the indefinite postponement of his case. The offending 
paper was suppressed for a time, and Fontan produced a collection 
of political poems, Odes et ^pltres, and a number of plays, of 
which Perkins Warhec (1828), written in collaboration with 
MM. Hal6vy and Drouineau, was the most successful. In 1828 
the Album was revived, and in it Fontan published a virulent 
but witty attack on Charles X., entitled Le MouUm ewre^e 
(20th June 1829), "To escape the inevitable prosecution Fontan 
fled over the frontier, but, finding no safe asylum, he returned 
to Paris to give hjmself up to the authorities, and was sentenced 
to five years’ imprisonment and a heavy fine. He was liberated 
by the revolution of i8s^> bis Jeanne la folk, performed in 
the same year, gained a success due perhaps more to sympathy 
with the author’s political principles than to the merits ^ the 
piece itself, a somewhat crude and violent picture of Breton 
history. A drama representing the trial of Marshal Noy, which 
he wrote ia collaboration with Charles Dupenty, Le Prock d^un 
marechal de France (printed 1831), was suppressed on the 
night ojf its production. Fontan died in Paris on th« loth of 
October 1839. 

A sympatli(-‘tio portrait of Fontan aa a prisoner, and an an^afysfe 
of his principal works, arc to l>p found gi Jvles Jamn’s k 

littirature dramatique^ vol, i, 

FQNJANA, P 01 M[ENIC 0 (i 543“1^Q7)> Italian Oifchiteet; and 
mechanician, was born at Mill, a village on the Lake of Como, in 
1543. After a good training in matfcmatics, he went in 1563 
to join his elder brother, then studying architecture at Rome. 


He made rapid progress, and was taken into the service of 
Cardinal Montalto, for whom he erected a chapel in the church of 
Santa Maria Maggiore and the villa Negroni. When the cardinal’s 
pension was stopped by the pope, Gregory XIII., Fontana 
volunteered to complete the works in hand at his own expense. 
The cardinal being soon after elected pope, under the name of 
Sixtus V., he immediately appointed Fontana his chief architect. 
Amongst the works executed by him were the Lateran palace, 
the palace of Monte Cavallo (the Quirinal), the Vktican library, 
&c. But tlie undertaking which brought Fontana the highest 
repute was the removal of the great Egyptian obelisk, which 
had been brought to Rome m the reign of Caligula, from the place 
where it lay in the circus of the Vatican. Its erection in front 
of St Peter’s he accomplished in 1586. After the death of Sixtus 
V., charges were brought against Fontana of misappropriation 
of public moneys, and Clement VIII. dismissed him from his 
post (1592). This appears to have been just in lime to save 
the Colosseum from being converted by Fontana into a huge 
cloth factory, accordmg to a project of Sixtus V. Fontana was 
then called to Naples, and accepted the appointment of architect 
to the viceroy, the count of Miranda. At Naples be built the 
royal palace, constructed several canals and projected a new 
harbour and bridge, which be did not live to execute. The only 
literary work left by him is hib account of the removal of the 
obclis^k (Rome, 1590). He died at Naples in 1607, and was 
honoured with a public funeral in tlie church of Santa Anna. 
His pLui for a new harbour at Naples was carried out only after 
his death. His son Giulio Cesare succeeded him as royal architect 
ill Naples, tho university of that town being his best-known 
building. 

FONTANA, LAVINJA (1552-1614), Italian portrait -painter, 
was tiie daughter of Prospero Fontana (7.^.). She was greatly 
employed by the ladies of Bologna, and, going thence to Rome, 
p«mited the likenesses of many illu.strious personages, being under 
the particular patronage of the family (liuoncampagni) of Pope 
Gregory XIII., who died in ^585. The Roman ladies, from the 
days of this pontiff to those of Paul V., elected in 1605, showed 
no less favour to Lavinia than their Bolognese sisters had done ; 
and Paul V. was himself among her sitters. Some of her portraits, 
often kivislily paid for, have b^n attributed to Guido. In works 
of a different kmd also she united care and delicacy with boldness. 
Among the chief of these are a Venus in the Berlin museum ; 
the “ Virgin lifting a veil from the bleeping infant Christ,” in the 
Ksoorial \ and the Queen of Sheba visiting Solomon.” Her 
own portrait in youth— she was accounted very beautiful — was 
perhaps her masterpi^e ; it belongs to the counts Zappi of 
ImoU, the family into which Lavinia married. Her husband, 
whose name is given as Paolo Zappi or Paolo Foppa, painted the 
draperies in many of Lavinia’s pictures. She is deemed on the 
whole a better painter than her father ; from him naturally 
came her first instruction, but she gradually adopted the Carac- 
cesque style, with strong quasi- Venetian colouring. Sho was 
elected into the Academy of Rome, and died in that city in 1614. 

FONTANA, PR08FER0 (1512-1597)^ Italian, painter, was 
born in Bologna, and became a pupil of Innocenzo da Imola, 
He afterwards worked for Vasari and Perinq del Vaga. It was 
probably from Vasari that Fontana acquired a practice of off- 
hand, sfilLdisplaying work. He undertook a multitude of coni’- 
missions, and was so rapid, that he painted, it is said, in a few 
weeks an entire hall in the Vitelli palace at Citta di Gastello. 
Along with daring, he had fertility of combination, and in works 
oI parade he attained a certain measure of success, although his 
drawing was incorrect and his mannerism palpable. He belongs 
to tho degenerate period of the Bolognese school, under the 
influence chiefly pf the imitators of Raphael— Sabbatmi, Sam- 
mot luni an(,l Passcrotti being three of his principal colleagues. 
His soundest successes were in portBaiture, in which branch of 
art he stood $0 high that towards 1359 Michelangelo introduced 
him to Pope JuJiuSh JH. as a portrait-painter; and he was 
pensioned by this pope, and remained at the pontifical court 
with the three successors of Julius. Here he lived on a grand 
scale, and figured as a sort of arbiter aivi omclc among his 
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professional brethren. Returning to Bologna, after doing some 
work in Fontainebleau and in Genoa, he opened a school of art, 
in which he became the preceptor of Lodovico and Agostino 
(aracci ; but these pupils, standing forth as reformers and 
innovators, finally extinguished the academy and the vogue of 
Fontana. His subjects were in the way of sacred and profane 
history and of fable. He has left a large quantity of work in 
Bologna, — the picture of the “ Adoration of the Magi,’' in the 
church of S. Maria delle Grazie, being considered his masterpiece 
— not unlike the style of Paul Veronese. He died in Rome in 
1597 - 

FONT ARE, THEODOR (1819-1898), German poet and novelist, 
was bom at Ncu-Ruppin on the 30th of December 1819. At 
the age of sixteen he was apprenticed to a chemist, and after 
qualifying as an apothecary, he found employment in Leipzig 
and Dresden. In 1844 Le travelled in England, and settling 
in Berlin devoted himself from 1849 to literature. He made 
repeated journeys to England, interesting himself in old English 
ballads, and as the firstfruits of his tours published Etn Sommer 
tn London (1854) ; Aus England, Sindten und Brief e (i860) and 
Jenseti des Ticeed, Bilder und Brief e aus Schotiland (i860). 
Fontane was particularly attached to the Mark of Brandenburg, 
in which his home lay ; he was proud of its past achievements, 
and delighted in the growth of the capital city, Berlin. Tlie 
fascination which the country of his birth had for him may be 
seen in his delightfully picturesque Wanderungen durch die Mark 
Brandenburg (1862-1882, 4 vols.). He also described the wars of 
Pnissia in Der sehleswig-holsteinische Krteg im Jahre 1S64 (1866) 
and Der deulsche Krieg von 1S66 (1869). He proceeded to the 
theatre of war in 1870, and, being taken prisoner at Vaucouleurs, 
remained three months in captivity. His experiences he narrates 
in Krtegsgefangen, Erlebtes 1S70 (1871), and he published the 
result of his observations of the campaign in Der Krteg gegen 
Frankretch 1S70-71 (1874-1876). Like most of his contempo- 
raries, he at first sought inspiration for his poetry in the heroes 
of other countries. His Gedtchte (1851) and ballads Manner und 
Helden (i860) tell of England’s glories in bygone days. Then the 
achievements of his own countr^^mcn entered into rivalry, and 
these, as an ardent patriot, he immortalized in poem and narra- 
tive. It is, however, as a novelist that Fontane is best known. 
His fine historical romance Vor dem Sturm (1878) was followed 
by a series of novels of modern life: VAdultera (1882); Schach 
von W ulhenow ; Irrungen, Wtrrungen{i ^^^) ; Sline(iSgo); 
U nwiederhringhch (1891); Effi Briest ( 1 895) ; Der Stechlin ( 1 899), 
in which with fine literary tact Fontane adapted the realistic 
methods and social criticism of contemporary French fiction to 
the conditions of Prussian life. He died on the 20th of September 
1898 at Berlin. 

Fontane’s Gesammelte Romane und Erzdhlunf'en were published in 
12 vols (1890-1891 ; 2nd ed , 1905). For his life see the auio- 
bioj?raphical works Metne Ktnderjahre (1894) and Von zu>anzig bis 
dretsng (1898), also Brtefe an seme FarmUe (1905) ; also F. Servaes, 
Theodor Fontane (1900). 

FONTANES, LOUIS, MARQris de (1757--1821), French poet and 
politician, was bom at Niort (Deux Sevres) on the 6th of March 
1757. He belonged to a noble Protestant family of Languedoc 
which had been reduced to poverty by the revocation of the edict 
of Nantes. His father and grandfather remained Protestant, 
but he was himself brought up as a Catholic. His parents died 
in i774*“i775> and in 1777 P'ontanes went to Paris, where he 
found a friend in the dramatist J. F. Ducis. His first published 
poems, some of which were inspired by English models, appeared 
in the Almanack des Muses ; “ Le Cri de mon coeur,” describing 
his own sad childhood, in 1778; and “La Foret de Navarre” 
in 1780. His translation from Alexander Pope, VEssai sur 
Ihomme, was published with an elaborate preface in 1783, and 
La Chartreuse and Le Jour des marts in the same year, 
Le Verger in 1788 and his flpitre sur Vedit en faveur des 
non-catholiques, and the Essai sur Vastronomie in 1789. 
Fontanes was a moderate reformer, and in 1790 he became 
joint-editor of the ModSrateur. He married at Lyons in 1792, 
and his wife^s first child was bom during their flight from the 


siege of that town. Fontanes was in hiding in Paris when the four 
citizens of Lyons were sent to the Convention to protest against 
the cruelties of Collot d’llcrbois. The petition was drawn up 
by Fontanes, and the authorship being discovered, he fled from 
Paris and found shelter at Sevran, near Livry, and afterwards 
at Andclys. On the fall of Robespierre he was made professor 
of literature in the ficole Centrale des Quatre-Nations, and h(i 
was one of the original members of the Institute. In the 
Memorial, a journal edited by La Harpe, he discreetly advocated 
reaction to the monarchical principle. He was exiled by the 
Directory and made his way to London, where he was closely 
associated with Chateaubriand. He soon returned to France 
and his admiration for Napoleon, who commissioned him to 
write an eloge on Washington, secured his return to the Institute 
and his political promotion. In 1802 he was elected to the Icgis^ 
lative chamber, of which he was president from 1804 to 1810. 
Other honours and titles followed. He has been accused of 
servility to Napoleon, but he had the courage to remonstrate 
with him on the judicial murder of the due d’Enghien, and as 
grand master of the university of Pans (1808-1815) 
sistently supported religious and monarchical principles. He 
acquiesced in the Bourbon restoration, and was made a marquis 
m 1817. He died on the 17th of March 1821 in Paris, leaving 
eight cantos of an unfinished epic poem entitled La Grece sauvee. 

The verse of Fontanes is polished and musical in the style of 
the 18th century. It was not collected until 1839, when Sainte- 
Beuve edited the (Euvres (2 vols.) of P'ontanes, with a sym- 
pathetic critical study of the author and his career. But by 
that time the Romantic movement was in the ascendant and 
Fontanes met with small appreciation. 

FONTENAY-LE-COMTE, a town of western France, capital 
of an arrondissement in the department of Vendee 30 m. N.E 
of La Rochelle on the State railway between that town and 
Saumur. Pop. (1906) town, 7639; commune, 10,326. Fontenay, 
an ancient and straggling town, is situated a few miles south of 
the forest of Vouvant and on both banks of the Vendee, at the 
point where it becomes navigable. The church of Notre-Dame 
(15th to 1 8th centuries), which has a fine spire and a richly 
sculptured western entrance, and the church of St Jean (i6th 
and 17th centuries) are the chief religious buildings. The town 
has several houses of the 16th and i7lh centuries. The most 
remarkable of these is the Hotel de Terre Neuve (1595-1600), 
which contains much rich decoration together with collections 
of furniture and tapestry. Fontenay was the birthplace of many 
prominent men during the 15th and 16th centuries, and the 
Fontaine des Quatre-Tias, a fountain in the Renaissance style, 
given to the town by King Francis I., commemorates the fact. 
The chief square is named after Fran9ois ViHe, the great 
mathematician, who was born at Fontenay in 1540. The public 
institutions of the town include a tribunal of first instance and 
a communal college. Among its industries are the manufacture 
of felt hats, oil and soap and timber-sawing, flour-milling and 
tanning. There is trade in horses, mules, timber, grain, fruit, &c. 

Fontenay was in existence as early as the time of the Gauls. 
The affix of “ comte ” is said to have been applied to it when it 
was taken by King Louis IX. from the family of Lusignan and 
given to his brother Alphonse, count of Poitou, under whom 
it became capital of Bas-Poitou. Ceded to the English by the 
treaty of Br^tigny in 1360 it was retaken in 1372 by Duguesclin. 
It suffered repeated capture during the Religious Wars of the 
1 6th century, was dismantled in 1621 and was occupied both 
by the republicans and the Vendeans in the war of 1793. From 
1790 to 1806 it was capital of the department of Vendee. 

FONTENELLE, BERNARD LE BOVIER DE (1657-1757). 
French author, was born at Rouen, on the iith of February 
1657. He died in Paris, on the 9th of January 1757, having 
thus very nearly attained the age of 100 years. His father was 
an advocate settled in Rouen, his mother a sister of the two 
Corneille. He was educated at the college of the JesuifS in his 
native city, and distinguished himself by the extraordinary 
precocity and versatility of his talents. His teachers, who 
readily appreciated these, were anxious for him to join their 
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Older, but his father hud designed him for the bur, and an 
advocate accordingly he became ; but, having lust the first 
cause which was entrusted to him, he soon abandoned law and 
gave himself wholly to literary pursuits. Ills attention was 
lirst directed to pocti-y ; and more than once he competed for 
prizes of the French Academy, but never with success. He 
visited Pans from time to time and established intimate relations 
with the abbe dc Saint Pierre, the abbe Vertot and the mathe- 
matician Pierre Varignon. He witnessed, in 1680, the total 
failure of his tragedy As par. Fontcnellc afterwards acknowledged 
the justice of the public verdict by burning his unfortunate 
drama. His opera of Thetis et Pclee, 1689, though highly praised 
by Voltaire, cannot be said to rise much above the others ; and 
it may be regarded us significant that of all his dramatic 
works not one has kept the stage. His Pohies pastorales 
(168S) ha^'e no greater claim to permanent repute, being char- 
acterized by stiftness and affectation ; and the utmost that can 
be said for his poetry in general is that it displays much of the 
Itmae lahor^ great purity of diction and occasional felicity of 
expression. 

His Lelires gaUviles du chevalier d Her . . ., published 

anonymously m 1685, was an amusing collection of stories that 
immediately made its mark. In 1686 his famous allegory of 
Rome and Heneva, slightly disguised us the rival princesses 
Mreu and I'.enegu, in the Relation de I tie de Bornh, gave proof 
of his daring m religious matters. Put it was Iiy his Nonveaux 
Dialogues dcs niorts (1683) Funtenellc established a genuine 
claim to high literary rank ; arul tliat claim uas enhanced three 
years Liter by tlie appeaiaiae of the hhitietiens snr la pliiialite 
des inondes (i()cSO), a work wlucli was among the \ ery first 
to illustrate the possibility of being scientific without being 
either uninteiesting or unintelligible to the ordinary reader. 
His object was to popularize among his countrymen the astro- 
nomical theories of Descartes; anJ it may well l)e doubted if 
that philosopher ever ranked a more ingenious or successful 
expositor among his disciples. 

Hitherto Fonlenelle had made his home in Rouen, but in 1687 
he removed to Pans ; and in the same year he published his 
Ihsioire des oracles, a book which made a considerable stir in 
theological and philosophical cirt'les. It consisted of tw'o essays, 
the firbt of which was designed to prove that oracles were not 
given by the supernatural agency of demons, and the second 
that they did not esase with the birth of (lirist It excited the 
suspicion of the Church, and a Jesuit, by name Baltus, published 
a ponderous refutation of it ; but the peace-loving disposition 
of Its author impelled him to leave his opponent unanswered. 
To the following year (1688) belongs his Digression sur les 
anciens et les nioderneSy in whuh he took the modern side in 
the controversy then raging ; Ins Doiiies sur le sysieme physique 
des causes occasiomiellcs (against Malebranche) appeared shortly 
afterwards. 

In 1691 he was received into the French Academy in spite of 
the determined efforts of the partisans of the ancients in this 
quarrel, especially of Racine and Boileau, who on four previous 
occasions had secured his rejection. He consec|ucntly was 
admitted a member both of the Academy of Inscriptions and of 
the Academy of vSciences ; and in 1697 became perpetual 
secretary to the latter body. This office he actually held for 
the long period of forty-two years ; and it W'us in this official 
capacity that he wrote the Iltstoire du renouvellement deV Academic 
des Sciences (Pans, 3 vols., 1708, 1717, 1722) containing extracts 
and analyses of the proceedings, and also the Hoges of the members, 
written with great simplicity and delicacy. Perhaps the best 
known of his doges, of which tlicre are sixty -nine in all, is that 
of his uncle Pierre Corneille. This was first printed in the 
Nouvellcs dc la republique des lettres (January 1685) and, as 
I ’/c de Corneille, w'as included in all the editions of Fontenelle’s 
(Euv)es. The other important works of Fontenelle are his 
hlemeny de la ghinetrie de Vinfini (1727) and bis Apologie des 
touihillons (1752). Fontenelle forms a link between two very 
wid('ly different periods of French literature, that of Corneille, 
Racine and Boileau on the one hand, and that jf Voltaire, 


D'Alembert and Diderot on the other. It is not in virtue of his 
great age alone that this can be said of him ; he actually had 
much m cuinmon with the beaux espnts of the 17th century, as 
well as with the philo^iophes of the i8ti>. But it is to the latter 
rather than to the former period that ht properly belongs. 

He has no claim to be regarded as a genius ; but. as Sainte- 
Bcuve has said, he well deserves a place ‘ dans la clause des 
espnts tnfimmenl distingues "—'distinguished, Lowever, it ought 
to be added by intelligence rather than by ini<^llect, and less 
by the power of saying much than by the power ol aying a little 
well In personal character he has sometimes been described 
as having been revoltingly heartless ; and it is abundantly 
plain that he was singularly incapable of feeling strongly the 
more generous emotions — a misfortune, or a fault, which revealed 
Itself in many ways. “ 11 jaut avoir de I'dme pour avoir du goul ’ 
But the cynical expressions of such a man are not to be taken 
too literally ; and the mere fact that he lived and died in the 
esteem of many fnenrls suffices to show that the theoretical 
selfishness which he sometimes professed cannot have been 
consistently and at all times carried into practice 

TIiltc have been several collective editions ol Fontenr lie’s woiks, 
the first lieiag printed m 3 vols. at llu* Hague 1.1 172S 1729 Tlie 
beat 1-. th.it of I'ans, m 8 \ols, 8vo, 1790 Some of his sepaiato 
works have been very frequently rejinnled and al'.o translated 
The Plttralili des fn(nide\ was translated into modern Cjre''k 111 1794 
Saintc-Beuve has an interesting essa> on Fontem lie, with sc\eral 
useful lefeii Tices, m tlu‘ Causenes du lut.di, voi 111 Sn' also Ville- 
moin, '/(ddiait dt la litliiaiioe fmncaise au A’l IIP' suKlc , the abbe 
'frublet, Menuaies pun scvcir d lhist<nvc de la itc et des ou.taees 
de M de luintenellc (1759); A Labordc-Milail, Pontencllc (1005), 
in the “Grands ccnsaias franyais" senes ; and L IMaigron, 
l\)ulencllCy Vhonwie, I'cemre, I influence (Pans, 190O). 

FONTENOY, a village of Belgium, m the pro\ ince of Hennegau, 
about 4 m. .S E of Tournai, famous as the scene of the battle of 
Ponteno), in which on the iith of May 1745 the French army 
under Marshal Saxe defeated the Anglo-Allied army under the 
duke of Cumberland. Hie object of the I’rcnch (see also 
Austrian Succession, War of the) was to cover the siege 
of the then important fortress of 'fournai. that of the Allies, 
who slowly advanced from the east, to relieve it. Informed 
of the impending attack, Ix)uis XV., with the dauphin, came 
with all speed to witness the operations, and by his presence to 
give Saxe, who was in bad health and l-ieset wnth private enemies, 
the support necessary to enable him to command efTeclivcK . 
Fnder Cumberland served the Austrian field-marshal Konigsegg, 
and, at the head of the Dut( h contingent, the prince of Waldcck. 

I'he right of the French position (see map) rested on the ri\ er 
at Antoing, whuh Milage was fortified and garrisoned, between 
Antoing and Fontenoy three square redoubts w'ere constructed, 
and luintcnoy itself was put in a complete state of defence. On 
the left rear of this line, and separated from Fontenoy by some 
furlongs of open ground, another redoubt was made at the corner 
of the wood of B irry and a fifth towards Gavrain. The infantry 
was ai rayed in deployed lines behind the Antoing-Fontenoy 
redoulHs and the low ndge between Fontenoy and the wood; 
behind them was the cavalr\\ The approaches to Gavrain were 
guarded by a mounted \olunteer corps called Grassins. At 
Calonne the marshal had constructed three military bridges 
against the Ciintingcncy of a forced retreat. The force of the 
French was about 60,000 of all arms, not including 22 000 left 
in the lines before Tournai. Marshal .Saxe himself, who was 
suffering from dropsv to such an extent that he was unable to 
mount his hurst', slept in a wicker chariot in the midst of the 
troops. At earlv daw n ol the i ith ot May, the .\nglo-Hanoveriaix 
army with the Austrian contingent formed up m front of Vtvon, 
facing tow aids Fontenoy anti the wood, w'hile the Dutch on theii 
left extended the general line to Peronne. The total force wj|s 
46,000, against about 52,000 whom Saxe could actually put in Jo 
the line of battle. 

The plan of attack arranged by Cumberland, Konigsegg aid 
Waldeck on the loth grew out of circumstances A prehmina^’ 
skirmish had cleared the broken ground immediately abq|ut 
Vezon and revealed a part of the defender's dispositions. It vp\s 
resolved that the Dutch should attack the front AntOj|i|^- 
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Fcmtenoy, while Cumberland shoukl deliver a flank attack 
against Fontenoy and all in rear of it, by way of the open ground 
between Fontenoy and the wood. A great cavalry attack round 
the wood was projected but had to be given up, as in the late 
evening of thC' loth the Allies’ light cavalry diew fire from its 
southern edge. Cumbeyland then ordered his cavalry commander 
to form a screen facing J'^ontenoy, so as to cover the formation of 
thC' infantry* On the morning of the nth another and most 
important' modification had to.be made. 'J'he advance was 
beginning when the re<loubt at the corner of the wood became 
visible.* Cumberland hastily told off Brigadier James Ingoldsby 
(major and brcvct-coloncl ist Guards), with lour regiments and 
an arlilDerv detachment, to storm this- redoubt which, crossing 
fire with that of Fdintenoy, seemed absolutely to inhibit the 
development of the flank attack. At 6 a.m. the brigade moved 
off, hut it was irresolutely handled and halted time after time; 
and after waiting as long as possible, the British and Hanoverian 
cavalry under Sir James Campbell rode forward and extended 



in the plain, becoming at once the target for a furious cannonade 
which killed their leader and drove them back. Thereupon Sir 
John (Lord) lagonicr, whose deployment the squadrons were 
to hAvc covered, let them pass to the rear, and, hearing the guns 
of the Dutch towards Antoing, pu.slied the British infantry for- 
warrl through the lanes, each unit on reaching open ground 
covering the exit and deployment of the one in rear, all under the 
French cannonade. This went on for two hours, and save that 
it showed the magnificent discipline of the British and Hano- 
verian regimcTits, was a bad prelude to the real attack, Cumber- 
land’s owTi exertions brought a few small guns to the front of the 
Guards’ Brigade, and one of the first shots from these killed 
Antoine Louis, due de Gramont, colonel of the Gardes Franyaises, 
and another Henri du Baraillon du Brocard, Saxe’s artillery 
commander. 

It was now 9 a.m., and whde the guns from the wood redoubt 
battered the upright ranks of the Allies, Ingoldsby 's brigade was 
huddled together, motionless, on the right. Cumberland himself 
galloped thither, and under lus reproaches Ingoldsby lost the 
last remnants of self-possession. To Sir John Ligonier’s aide- 
de-camp, who delivered soon afterwards a bitterly formal order 
to advance, Ingoldsby sullenly replied that the duke’s orders 
were for him to advance in line with Ligonier’s main body* 


By now, too^ the Batch 'advance against Antomg-Fontenoy had 
collapsed., 

But on the right the cannonade and the blunders together 
had roused a stern and almost blind anger m the leaders and the 
men they led. Ingoldsby was wounded, and his succ'essor, the*. 
Hanoverian gcneivil ZavStrowy gave up the right attack and 
brought his battalions into the rxmn body. A second half- 
hearted attack on -Fontenoy itself, dclncred by some Dutch 
troops, was almost rrKide successful by the valour uf two of the.se * 
battalKins (one of them being- the then newlv raised Highland 
regiment^ the Black Watch) which came Ihithi'r of their own 
accord. Meantime the young duke and the old Austrian field- 
marshal had agreed to take all risks and to storm through' 
between Fontenoy and the wood redoubt, and had launched the. 
great attack, one of the most celebrated m the history of war. 
The English infantry was in two lines. The Hanoverians on 
their left, owing to want of space, were compelled to file into third 
line behind the redcoats, and on their outer flanks were the 
battalions that had been with Ingoldsby, A tew guns, miui- 
drawn, accompanied the assaulting mass, and the cavalry 
followed^ The column may have numbered 14,000 infantry. 
All the* infantry battalions closed on their centre, the normal 
three rank^t becoming six. If the proper distances between lines 
were pre^served, the mass must have formed an oblong about 
500 yds X 600 yds (excluding the cavalry). 

The duke of Cumberland placed bimsclf at the head of the 
front line and gave the signal to advance. Slowly and in parade 
order, drums beating and colours fl> ing, the mass advanced, 
straight up the gentle slope, which was swept e\ery where by 
the flanking aitillery of the defence. Then, when the first line 
reached the low crest on the ends of which stood the French 
artillery,- the fire, hitherto convergent, became a full enfilade 
from both sides, and at the same moment the enemy’s horse and 
foot became visible beyond. A brief pause ensued, and the 
front gradually contracted as regiments shouldered inwards to 
avoid the fire. Then the French advanced, and the Guards 
Brigade and -the Gardes Frai>^aises met face to face. Cap tarn 
Lord Charlc.s Hay (d. 1760), lieutenant of the First (Grenadier) 
Guards, suddenly ran in front of the line, took off hk hat to the 
enemy and drank to them from a pocket flask, shouting a taunt, 

“ Wc hope you will stand till we come up to you, and not swim 
the river as you did at Dettingcn,” then, turning to his own meny 
he called for three cheeis.. The astonished' French officers 
leturned the salute and gave a ragged counter-chcer. Whether 
or no't the French, as- legend states, were asked and refused to* 
fire firsts the. whole British line fired one tremendous series of 
volleys -by companies. 50 ofiicers ami 760 men* of the three, 
forenxHJt French regimrents fell* at onoe, and- at so appalling, a 
loss the remnant broke and fled. Three hundred paces -farther 
on stood the second line of » the French, and slowly the mass 
advanced, firing regular volleys. It was now well inside.. the. 
French position, and no longer felt* 'thci enfilaule fire that- swept 
the crest it>had. passed ovani. By. now, as the* rear* lutes closed up, 
the assailants -were practically in square and repelled various 
partial attacks coming from alL sides. The R^gimcnit du Roi 
lost 33 oflwsers and 345 men. at. the hands of the Second (Cold- 
stream) Guards. But these counter-attacks gained a fewt 
predobs^minlU'tes for the Fre^ieh.. It was- the crisis of the battle. 
The king, though thc court meditated flight, stood steady with 
the dauphin at his side, — Fontenoy was the one great day of 
Louis XV.’s lifej^-and Saxe, ill as'he Avasy mounted his horse to 
collect' firs cavalry for- a charge*' llie British and Hanovecians 
were now at' a standstill.! Mbre and heavier counterrstrokes 
were repulsbdy but no progress was miaide; thek'cavalry was uiv 
able to get to the front, and Saxe was* by now thinking of victory. 
Captain Istiard of the Toliraine regiment suggested artillery to 
batter the face of the square, preparatory to a final charge. 
General Lowendahl galloped -up to Saxe, crying, ‘'Thk is a great 
day for the king ; they will never escape I ” The nearest guns 
were planted in front of the assailants, and used with efect* 
The infantry, led by Lowendahl, fastened itself on the sides of 
the square, the regiments of Normandy and Vaisseaux and the 
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Irish Brigade conspicuous above the rest. On the front, waiting* 
for the cannon to do its work, were the 3 \Iaison dii Roi, the (.icndar- 
merle and all the light cavalry, under Saxi' himself, the flul:e of 
Richelieu and count d’Kstrees. The left wing of the Allies was 
still inactive, and troops were brought up from Antoing and 
Kontenoy to support the final blow. About 2 p.m. it was de- 
livered, and in eight minutes the square was broken As the 
infantry retired across the plain in small stubborn groups the 
French fire still made havoc in their tanks, but all attempts 
to close with them were repulsed by the terrible volleys, and 
they regained the broken ground about Vezon, whence they had 
come. Cumberland himself and all the senior generals remained 
with the rearguard. 

The losses at Fontenoy were, as might be expected, somewhat 
less than normally heavy when distributed over the whole of 
both armies, but exceedingly severe in th^ units really engaged. 
Eight out of nineteen regiments of British infantry lost over 
200 men, two of these more than 300. A tiibute to the l())-alty 
and discipline of the British, as compuired with the generality 
of armies m those days, may lie found m the tact that the three 
Guards’ regiments had no missing” men whatever. The 23rd 
(Royal Welsh Fusiliers) liad 322 casualtic's. Boschkinger’s 
Ilanovcrian regiment suffered even more heavily, and four 
others of that nation hvid 200 or more casualties. 'I'he total 
loss was about 7500, that of the F'reiich 7200. The French 
“ Royal ” regiment lost 30 officers and 645 men ; some other 
regimental casualties have been mentioned above. The Dutch 
lost a bare 7 % of their strength. 

Fontenoy was in llie 18th centur)^ what the attack of the 
Prussian Guards at St Pnvat is loday.a classirus for military 
theorists. But the teibniral features of the battle are completely 
ovxmshadowTd by its epic interest, and above all it illustrates 
the pcrnuincnt and unchangeable military characteristics of the 
British and French nations. 

FONTEVRAULT, or Fontkvrattd (Lat. Ferns KlmilJi), a 
town of western France, in the cleparUnent of Alainc-et-Loire, 
10 m, S.E. of Saumur by road and 2^ m. from the conllueiice of 
the Loire and Vienne. Pop. (1906) 1279. it is situated m the 
midst of th(‘ forest of Fontcvrault. The interest of the place 
centres in its abbey, which since 1S04 has been utilized and abused 
as a central house of detention for. convicts. Tlie church (12th 
Century), of which only the choir and apse are approj)natccl to 
divine service, has a beautiful nave formerly covered by four 
cupolas destroyed in 1816, Then* is a fifth cupola above the 
crossing. In a chapel in the south transept are the effigies of 
Henry 11 . of England, of his wife*. Eleanor of Guiennc, of Richard 
1 . of England and of Isabella of Angouleme, wife of John of 
England^Eleanor’s being of oak and the rest of stone. The 
cloLsteii, refectory and chapter '‘house date from the lOth century. 
The -second court of the abbey contains a remarkable building^ 
the Tour d’^lvrault (12th centurv"), w'hichdong w'cnt under the 
misnomer eii chapelle jimeraire, but was in reality the old kitchen. 
Details and diagrams will be found in Viollet-le-Duc's Dtcitonnaire 
de r architedurei There are three stories, the whole being 
surmounted by a pyramidal structure. 

The Order vf Fontevrmdl was founded about itoo by Robert 
of Arbrisscl, who was born in the village of Arbrisscl or Arbresec, 
in the* diocese of Rennes,' and attained great fame as a preacher 
and ascetic.- The establishment was a double monastery, 
containing! a nunnery of 300 nurivS and a monastery of 200 monks, 
separated completely so that no’ communication was allowed 
except in the church, where the services were carried on in 
common ; there were, moreover, a hospital for 120 h‘pers and 
other sick, and a penitentiary for fallen women, botli ivorked by 
the nuns. The Ijasis of the life was the Benedictine rule, but the 
observance of abstinence and silence went beyond it in stringency. 
The special feature of the institute was that the abiicss ruled 
the monks- as well as the nuns. At the beginning the order had 
a greri: vogue, and at the time of Robert's death, 1117, there 
were several monasteries and 3000 nuns ; afterwards the number 
of monasteries reached 57, all organized on the same pLui. The 
institute never throve out of France ; there were attempts to 
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introduce it into Spain and England : m Engkand there were 
thice houses— at Ambresbury (Amesburv in Wiltshire), Nuneaton, 
and Westwood in Worct'slershne. The ninn in England as in 
France uere iccnnted fnmi tli^" highest families, and the abbess 
of Fontcvrault, who wtis tlie superior-gei/Tal of the whole order, 
was usuallv of the royal family of Fiance. 

Sec* P TTchot, 7//s/ orJret (1718), m cc. I2, 13; 

Max Hcnnbuchtr, Oxlcn und Koyi^nereifi nun (kmt), 1 46 , the aits. 

“ FonteviHiild ” in Wttrtr and Wtdlf, l\itLhe-}iU\>u<n% (ed 2), and 
in Hft/of^-llautk, Renlciu \}d()padit (id p, supply full itl(*rcncLa 
to the* lilci.ituK- liu most Kccnt monoeiapli is I.^louard, Pont- 
fi'Ycndt it s/"-. nuninuu vt'i joi later Instoiy s(‘e art by 

Edmund Bishop lu Dmiutsidc Rctte^ (iS.So) (L C. B ) 

FOOD (like the verb “ to feed,” from a Teutonic root, whtmee 
O. Eng. j< da ) (f. “fodder”; (.onntried -with Gr. TraT^iu-liin^ 
to feed), the general term for wlut is (*.?ten by man and other 
crc*atures for the sustenance of life The scientific aspect of 
human food is dealt with under \t ikttiox and Dietetics. 

Infa/tcy influence of a normal diet upon the health of 

man (w*c fxekidc here the cpiestiori of del in illness, which must 
depend on the abnoimal coiubtions existing) begins at tlie 
carii(‘st st.Lge of his life. No food has as v et been found so suitable 
forthc young of all animals as theirmotlier's milk. This,howTVcr, 
has not been from w'ant of seeking Dr Brouzet (Siir V Education 
medtrinale dcs mjanis, 1. p 165) had such a bad opinion of human 
mothers, that be expressed a vMsh for tin* state to interfere and 
firenmt them from suckling their children, lest they should 
communicate immorality and disea^’O ! A still more determined 
pessimist was the famous ('hemist Ven lldmont, who thought 
life had been reduced to Us present shortness by our inborn 
propenbities, and proposed to subsiituto bread boiled in bcc.r 
and honey for milk, which latter he calls “ brute's food.” Baron 
Justus v'on Liebig, as the result of his chemical rescarche^^, 
introduced a food for infants,’’ which in more modern days 
has been follo\v(*d by a multiplication ol patent foods. A close 
imitation of hum, an mflk niov also be made by the addition to 
fresh cow'’s milk of hall Us bulk of soft water, in each pint of 
wdiich has been mixed a heaped-up tfaspoonful of powdered 
“ sugar of milk ” and a pinch of pbospliate of lime. These 
artificial, substitutes for the natural nuinmcnt have llieir v’alue 
where for any reason it is not available. The wholCbonKst food, 
however, for the first six months is (crtamly mother’s milk alone. 
A vigorous baby can indeed bear with impunity much rough 
Usage, and oft(*n ajqx'ars none* the worse for a certain quantity 
of farinaceous food ; f)ut the majority do not get habituated to 
It without an exhibition of dislike which indicates rebellion of 
the bowels. It is only when the teeth are on their way to the 
front, as shown by (Inbbling, that the parotid glands secrete 
an active saliva capable of digesting bread stuffs. Till then 
anything but milk must be given tentatively, and considered 
in the light of a means of education for its future mode of nutrition. 

The time for weaning should be fix(*d partly by the child’s 
age, partly by the growUh of the ticth. The first group of teeth 
nine times out of ten consists of the lower central front teeth, 
w’hich may apj)€ar any time during the sixth and seventh month. 
T'he mother may then begin to diminish the number of suckling- 
times ; and by a month she can have reduced them to twiccf 
a da\, so as to be readv when the second group makes Us w'ay' 
through the upper front gums to cut off the supply altogether. 
The ‘third group, the lateral incisors and fir^t grinders, usually 
after the first anniversary of birth, gi\e notice that solid food 
can be chewed. But it is prudent to let daiiy milk form a con- 
siderable portion of the tare till the eye-teeth are cut, which 
seldom- happens till the eighteenth or tw’entieth month. 

Childhood and Youth — At this stage of life the diet irujpt 
obviously he the best which is a transition from that of infaiiry 
to that of adult age. Growth is not completed, but yet enire 
surrender of everv consideration to the claim of growth is iot 
possible, nor indeed desirable. Moreo\'cr, tli.it abundance* of 
adipose tissue, or reserve new growuh. winch a baby can Ijcar 
is an impediment to the due education of the muscles of the boy 
or girl. The supply of nutriment need not be so continuous as 
bciore, but at the same time sho ' i be more frequent than for 
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the adult. Up to at least fourteen or fifteen years of age the rule 
should be four meals a day, varied indeed, but nearly equal m 
nutritive power and in quantity, that is to say, all moderate, 
all sufficient. The maturity the body then reaches involves a 
hardening and enlargement of the bones and cartilages, and a 
strengthening of the digestive organs, which in healthy young 
persons enables us to dispense with some of the watcliful care 
bestowed upon their diet. Three full meals a day are generally 
sufficient, and the requirements of mental training may be 
allowed to a certain extent to modify the attention to nutrition 
which has hitherto been paramount. 

Advits . — It is only necessary here to refer to the article on 
Dietetics (see also Vegetarianism) for a discussion of the food 
of normal adults ; and to such headings as Dietary (for fixed 
allowances) or C()oker\. Different staple articles of food are 
dealt with under their own headings. For animals other than 
man see the respective articles on them. 

Among numerous books on the subject, in addition to those 
enumerated under Dietetics, s<‘e Sir Henry Thonqison’s boods and 
Fetding (1894) » Hart's Diet tn Sukneiib and Health (i8<g)) , Knight, 
Food and Us Functions (i8()5) 

FOOD PRESERVATION. The preservation of food material 
beyond the short term during which it naturally keeps sound and 
eatable has engaged human thought from the earliest dawn of 
civilization. Necessity compelled man to store the plenitude 
of one season or place against the need of another. The hunter 
dried, smoked and salted meat and fish, pastoral man preserved 
milk in the form of cheese and butter, or fermented grapeqiiice 
into wine. With the separation of country from town, the 
development of manufacturing nation as distinct from agricul- 
tural and food-producing people, the spreading of civilized man 
from torrid to arctic zones, the needs of travellers on land and 
sea and of armies on the march, the problem of the prevention 
of the natural decomposition to which nearly all food substances 
are liable became increasingly urgent, and forms to-day, next | 
to the production of food, the most important problem in con- i 
nexion with the feeding and the trade ot nations. As long as the j 
reasons of decomposition were unknown, all attempts at preser- ' 
vation were necessarily empirical, and of the numberless | 
processes which have during modern times been proposed and i 
attempted comparativ^ely few have stood the test of experience, j 
In the light of modern knowledge, however, the guiding principles | 
appear to be very simple. I 

Very few organic materials undergo decomposition, as it 
were, of their own accord, Thiy may lose water by evaporation, 
and fatty substances may alter by the absorption of oxygen 
from the air. They are otherwise quite stable and unchangeable 
while not attacked and eaten up by living organisms, or while j 
the life with which they may be endowed is in a state of suspense. 
An apple is alive and in breathing undergoes its ripening change , 
a grain of wheat is dormant and does not alter. A substance, 
m order to be a food material, must be decomposable under the 
attack of a living organism ; the energy stored in it must be 
available to that stream of energy which we call life, whether the 
life be in the form of the human consumer or of any lower 
organism. All decomposition of food is due to the development 
within the food of living organism^. Under conditions under 
which living organisms cannot enter or cannot develop food 
keeps undecomposed for an indefinite length of time. The 
problem of food preservation resolves itself, therefore, into that 
of keeping out or killing off all living things that might feed 
upon and thus alter the tood, and as these organisms mainly 
belong to the family of moulds, yeasts and bacteria, modem food 
preservation is strictly a subject for the bacteriologist. 

The changes which food undergoes on keeping are easily 
intelligible when once their biological origin is recognized. 
Yeasts cause the decomposition of saccharine substances into 
alcohol and carbon dioxide, acetic and lactic ferments produce 
from sugar or from alcohol the organic acids causing the souring 
of food, moulds as a rule cause oxidation and complete destruc- 
tion of organic matter, nitrogenous or saccharine, while most 
bacteria act mainly upon the nitrogenous constituents, producing 


albumoses and peptones and breaking up the complex albumen- 
molecule into numerous smaller molecules often allied to alka 
loids, generally with the production of evil -smelling gases 
These processes may go on simultaneously, but mure frequently 
take place successively in the decomposition of food, one set of 
organisms taking up the work of destriution as the conditions 
become favourable to its development and unfavourable to its 
predecessor. The organisms may come from the air, the soil 
or from animal sources. The air teems with organisms which 
settle and may develop when brought upon a favourable nidus ; 
the organic matter of the soil largely consists of fungoid life ; 
while the intestinal canal and other mucous membranes of all 
animals harbour bacteria, sarcinac and other organisms m 
countless millions. Whenever, therefore, food mateiial is ex- 
posed to the air, or touched by tlie soil or by animals or man, 
it becomes infected with living cells, which by their development 
lead to its decomposition and destruction. 

Fungoid organisms may be killed by heat or by chemicals ; 
or their development may be ariestcd by cold, removal of water, 
or by the presence of agents inhibiting their growth though not 
destroying their life. All successful processes of food preservation 
depend upon one or other of these circumstances. 

Preservaiton hy Heat. —At the boiling-point of water all living 
cells perish, but some spores of bacteria may survive for about 
three hours. Few adult bacteria can live beyond 75^ C. (1^)7° F.) 
in the presence of water, though dry heat only kills with certainty 
at 140° C. (284"* F.). DestriH tion of hie takes place more rapidly 
m solutions showing an add than a feebly alkaline reaction; 
hence acid fruit is more easily preserved than milk, which, 
when quite fresh, is alkaline. Jiy cooking, therefore, food 
becomes temporarily sterile, until a fresh crop of organisms finds 
access from the air. by repeated cooking all food can be in- 
definitely preserved. One of the most important kmctions of 
cookery is sterilization. Civilized man unwittingly revolts 
against the consumption of non-sterile food, and the use of 
certain fungus-intected material is an inheritance Irom barbarous 
ages ; few materials of animal origin are eaten raw, and in 
vegetables some sort of sterilizing process is attempted by 
washing (of salads) or removal of the outer skin (of fruits). 
All preparation of food for the table, cooking being the most 
important, tends towards preservation, but is effectual only for 
a few hours or days at most, unless special means are adopted 
to prevent reinfection. The housewife covering the jam with 
a thin paper soaked in brandy, or the potted meat with a Ihm 
layer of lard, attempts unconsciously to bar the road to bacteria 
and other minute organisms. To preserve food m a permanent 
manner and on a commercial scale it has to be cooked in a 
receptacle which must be sufficiently strong for transport, 
cheap, light and unattacked by the material in contact with it. 
None of the receptacles at present in use quite fulfils the wliolc 
of these conditions : glass and china arc heavy and fragile, and 
their carnage is expensive; tinned iron, so-called tin-plaie, 
IS rarely quite unaffected by food materials, but owing to its 
strength, tenacity and cheapness, it is used on an ever-increasing 
S'vile. The sheet iron, which formerly was made of soft wrought 
iron, now generally consists of steel containing but very little 
carbon ; it is cleaned by immersion in acid and covered with a 
very thin layer of pure tin, all excess of tin being removed by 
hot rollers and brushes. The layer of tin, which formerly con- 
stituted from 3 to 5 % of the total weight of the plate, has, 
owing to the increased price of tin and the improvement in 
machinery, gradually become so thin that its weight is only from 
I 1^0 3%. Not rarely, therefore, the tin-surface is impel feet, 
perforated or pin-holed. Tin itself is slightly attacked by all acid 
juices of vegetable or animal substances. With the exception 
of milk, all human food is slightly acid, and consequently all 
food that has been preserved in tin canisters contains variable 
traces of dissolved tin. Happily, salts of tin have but little 
physiological action. Nevertheless, the employment of- tin- 
plate for very acid materials, like tomatoes, peaches, &c., is very 
objectionable. 

The process of preservation in canisters is carried out as 
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follows : — The canister, which has been made either by the use 
of solder or by folding machinery only, is packed with the material 
to be preserved, and a little water having been added to fill the 
interstices the lid is secured by soldering or folding, generally 
the former. Sterilization is effected by placing the tins in 
pressure chambers, which are heated by steam to 120° C. or more. 
The tins are exposed to that temperature for such time as 
experience has shown to be necessary to heat the contents 
throughout to at least 100° C. The temperature is then allowed 
to fall slowly to below the boiling-point of water, when the 
tins can be taken out of the pressure chamber, or they are placed 
in pans filled with water or a solution of calcium chloride and 
are therein heated till thoroughly cooked. Sometimes a .small 
aperture is pierced through the lid, to allow of the escape of the 
expanding air, such holes being before cooling closed by means 
of a drop of solder. This process, which was originally intro- 
duced by Francois Appert early in the 19th century, is employed 
on an enormous scale, especially in America. The use of 
lacquered tins, having the inner surface of the tin covered with 
a heat-resisting varnish, is gradually extending. Imperfect 
stcTilization shows itself in many cases by gas development 
within the tin, which causes the ends to become convex and 
druinmy. More frequently than not the contents of the larger 
tin*^, containing meat or other animal products, arc not absolutely 
tcrile, but the conditions are mostly such that the organisms 
which have survived the cooking process cannot develop. When 
they can develop without formation of gas dangerous products 
of dec'omposition may be procluc'ed without showing themselves 
to taste or smell. Numerous cases of so-called ptomaine poison- 
ing have thus occurred ; these are more frequently associated 
with preserved fish and lobster than with meats, although no 
c lass of preserved animal food is free from liability of ptomaine 
formation. The formation of poisonous substances has never 
been traced to preserved fruit or other material poor in nitrogen. 
The mode of preserving food in china or glass is quite similar, 
but the losses by breakage arc not inconsiclcrable. Food which 
has been preserved in tins is sometimes transferred to glass and 
rc-sterilized, the feeling against “ tinned ” food c'aused by the 
“ Chicago scandals ” not having entirely subsided. Were it not 
for the facts that sterilization is rarely quite perfect, and that the 
food attacks the tin, the contents of tin canisters ought to keep 
for an indefinite length of time. Under existing circumstances, 
however, there is a distinct limit to the age of soundness of 
canned food. 

Pr('servati 07 i hv Chemicah. — Salt is the oldest chemical pre- 
serv.ative and, either alone or in conjunction with saltpetre and 
with wood-smoke, has been used for many centuries, mainly as 
a meat preservative It is used cither dry in layers strewn on 
the surface of the meat or fish to be preserved, or in the form of 
brine m which the meat is submerged or which is injected into 
the carcasses. The preserving power of salt is but moderate. 
It has the great advantage that in ordinary doses it is non- 
injurious, that an excess at once betrays itself in the taste, and 
that It can be readily removed by soaking in water. When 
aided by wood-smokc, which depends for its preservative powTr 
upon traces of creosote and formaldehyde, it is, however, quite 
efficient. The addition of saltpetre is principally for the purpose 
of giving to the meat a bright pink tint. The strongly saline 
taste of pickled meat or salted butter appears gradually to have 
become repugnant to a large part of mankind, and other pre- 
servatives have come into use, possessing greater bactericidal 
power and less taste. The serious objection attaching to them 
is discussed in the article Adulteration. At the present time 
the use of borax or boracic acid is almost universal in England. 
Meat which has been exposed to the vapours of formaldehyde, 
and has thus been superficially sterilized, is also coming into 
commerce in inc reasing quantities. Formaldehyde in itself is 
distinctly poisonous, and has the property of combining with 
albuminoids and rendering them completely insoluble in the 
digestive secretions. Salicylic and benzoic acids arc not in- 
frequently used to stop fermentation of saccharine beverages 
or ueterioration of so-called potted meats,” which are supposed 
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to last fresh and sweet on the consumer’s table for a considerable 
length of time. Sulphurous acid and sulphites are chiefly used 
in the preservation of thin ales, wine and fruit, and sodium 
fluoride has been found in butter. Th^ whole of these substances 
possess decided and injurious physiological properties. Alcohol 
now rarely forms a preservative of food material, its employment 
being confined to small fruit. The use of svgar as a preservative 
depends upon the fact that, although in a dilute solution it 
IS highly prone to fermentation and other decomposition, it 
possesses bactericidal properties when in the form of a concen- 
trated syrup. A sugar solution containing 30 % ol water or less 
does nut undergo any biological change ; in the presence of 
organic acids, like those contained in fruit, growth of organisms 
is inhibited when the percentage of water is somewhat greater. 
Upon this fact depends the use of sugar in the manufacture of 
jams, marmalades and jellies. Moulds mav glow on the surface 
of such saccharine preparations, but the interior remains un- 
affected and unaltered 

Preservation by Drying , — Foofl materials m which the percent- 
age of moisture is small (not exceeding about 8 are but little 
liable to bacterial growths, at most to the attacks of innocent 
Peni allium. Nature preserves the germs m seeds and nuts, 
v\hich are laden with otherwise decomposable food material, 
by the simple expedient of w'ater removal The life of cereal 
grains and many seeds appears to be unlimited. By the removal 
of W'ater the most perishable materials, like meat or eggs, can be 
rendered unchangeable, except so far as the inevitable oxidation 
of the fatty substances contained in them is concerned and 
which is independent of hfe-action. The drying of meat, upon 
which a generation ago inventors bestowed a great deal of 
attention, has become almost obsolete, excepting for compara- 
tively small articles or animals, like ox tongues or tails and fish. 
It has been superseded even among less civilized communities 
by the spread of canned food Fruit, however, is very largely 
preserved m the dried state. Graf)es arc sun-dricd and thus form 
(urrants, raisins and sultanas, the last variety being often 
bleached by the addition of sulphites. Plums, apples and pears 
are artificially dried in ovens on wooden battens or on wire 
sievesj from the latter they are apt to become contaminated 
with notable quantities of zinc. Excellent preparations of dried 
vegetables, including potatoes, carrots, onions, French beans 
and cabbages, are also manufactured. 

The utilization of meat in the form of meat extract belongs to 
some extent to this class of preserv'ed foods. Its origin is due 
to J von Liebig and Max von Pettenkofer, and dates from the 
middle of the 19th centur>\ The soluble material is extracted 
mainly from beef, in Australia to some extent from mutton, 
by means of warm water ; the albumen is coagulated by heat 
and removed, and the broths thus obtained are evaporated in 
vanw until the extract contains no more than about 20 % of 
water One pound of extract is obtained from about 25 lb of lean 
beef. 

Presentation by Refrigeration . — At or below the freezing-point 
of W'ater fungoid organisms are incapable of growth and multipli* 
cation Although it has been asserted that manv of them pcridi 
w'hcn kept for some time in the frozen condition, it is certain tha: 
the ^ast majority of bacteria and their germs remain merdv 
dormant. Even so highly organized structures as cereal seeds 
do not suffer in vitality on being kept for a considerable length 
of time at the far lower tem[>erature of liquid air, Biologicil 
change is, therefore, arrested at freezing-point, and as long as 
that temperature is maintained food material remains unaltered, 
except for physical changes depending upon the evaporaton 
of water and of volatile flavouring matters, or chemical altera- 
tions due to oxidation. 

Refrigeration, therefore, affords the means of keeping Jfor a 
reasonably long time, and without the addition of an)t pre- 
servative substance, food in a raw condition. It is thtfonly 
process of preservation which from a sanitary point of \jcw is 
entirely unobjectionable as ordinarily and properly employed. 
Its introduction on a commercial scale has more powirfully 
affected the economic condition- of England and, to a less degree. 
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of the United States than any^ther scientiiic advance ^ince the 
establishment of railwa) .s and stuimboats. Enormous tjuantities 
of lro/cn.carcasses_, butter, fnut, vcg'etables and hsh are intro- 
duced in the fre.sh condiuon into (ireat Britain and stored until 
required. Extreme fluctuatums of supply or of price have 
become almost impossible, and the abundam e of Austridianand 
Zealand ranches, and ot West Indian orchards, has been 
{itiade readily^ accessible to the .British consumer. For liouseliold 
purposes cooling in ice>clicsts or Re-cliambcrs sufticcs to ipie- 
serve food on .a comparatnely small scale. The icc used for the 
purpose comes, to a small extent, from naluial sources, stored 
from the, .winter or imported Iroin northern countries ; a far 
laiger, quantity is artificially produced b) the methods described 
in the article onTtETKK.EK \riNO, which also conuins an account 
of the means by which low tempeiaturcs are produced lor 
industrial purposes of importation and storage. Fleets of 
steamships fitted with refrigerating machinery and insulated 
cold-rooms arc employed in rarr) mg the lood materials, winch 
are deposited in cold-stores at dix:ks, waiehnuse.s, markets and 
.hotels. The first cargo of frozen meat wus shipped in Jul> 1873 
from Melbourne, but .arriveddn OcUxlier in an uns.itisfai tory 
state. In 1375-1876 sound [frozen meat came from Amcnca. 
The ^first .cargo of frozen m^^at was successfully brought to the 
United Kingdom in i88q from Australia in the Stratlilevcn,” 
fitted with a Bcll-Coleman air machiiue. The temperature in the 
cold-storage rooms is gcncndly keptmear 34° F., whilst in the 
chilling chamhers.a somewhat lower, and m the freezing room or 
chambers a much lower temperature (between o"' and 10° F.) 
is .maintained. The carcasses to be frozen should be coded 
slcvwly at.first to ensure even frcaizmg throughout and to prevent 
damage by the unequal expansion of the outer layer of ice 
The carcasses when freezing must be hung separated from eadi 
other, but for storage or tninsportatiori they arc packed .tightly 
together. Fish such as salmon is washed, thoroughly cleansed, 
and frozen on trays. Butter should be cooled. as rapidly as 
possible to about 10° F, ; its composition as regards proportion 
of volatile ifaltv-acids, remains absolutely unaltered for 
years. Cheese should only be coUl-storcd when nearly ripe and 
should not be frozen. Bgg*’ ii^tist Be carefully selected, each 
one being inspected by candle-light. They. are placed m Ctises 
holding.about three hundred, wluch . arc .taken first to- a room 
in which they are slowly cooled taabout 33® F.,and arc then kept 
in store just below fneezing-pomt. Particular attention mu-st he 
paid to the relative humidity of the air in egg stores. Fruit 
sliould Be quite fresh ; grape.S! may be chilled to 26®. F., while 
lemons cannot safely be kept at a lower temperature than 36^. 
The time.during whicli soft fruit can Ix' kept even.ia cold-storc 
is.limited, and does not exceed about six weeks. 

Jn .the early days of the chillcd-mcat trade considerable 
prejudice existed, against stored meat While in many .crises the 
havouFiof icesh:meat is rather superior, the food value is in no 
wav altered by cold-storage.^ 

. Preservaiion by Ptekkn^ otiier thatLSali. — For the. preservation, 
of vegetables, vinegar oriotlier solution of acetic acid is used tb 
a limited. extent. T^ggs.are submerged in Ihne-water/or a dilute! 
solution of sodium ►silicate (soluble glass). During the storage 
of the, more.uqueous white of egg yields by endusmosis.a 
portion, of .its .water to the more concentrated ytdk, which thereby 
expands,. and renders its thin contaming-membrane liable to 
rupture. Fish, suchras sardutes^sprats and salmon, is preserved 
by parking in ohve or otbenoil. 

The preservation of tlic.most important dairy product, namely, 
milk^.deservea a separate notice. It has already been stated that 
alkaline.hquids, hke,railk,..are more difficult to> sterabze by lieat 
than acid materials. In consequence of the alteration in flavour 
which milk .undergoes by long continued boiling, and of the fact 

1 F0if contra^ the aofticle by Mary, ,E. Pennington inithc Year- 
hook for. /907. ffiQoS) .of the U S Dept ^of Agriculture, pp. 197-206, 
with illustrations of chickens kept m cold storage for two and three 
years The results "there show'n cast considerable doiibt on the 
^fheieoey of even TeUngeraftion %o far as an ‘^indefimte " ponOd is 
, .and 1 1> is 'suggested ;that the consumption ofifrozen meat 
.lU^y really account for various modern diseases. 


that milk forms perhaps the best medium for the, growth .and 
propagation of bacterial organisms, there is exceptional difficiilty 
m its sterilization. As secreted by a healthy cow it is a perfectly 
sterile fluid, and, as shown by Sir J. Lister, when drawn under 
aseptic conditions and kept under such, it remains definitely 
fresh and sw^eet. Bacterial and other pollution at the time of 
milking arLcs from the animal, the stable, the milker and the 
vessels. In animals suffering from tuberculosis and other 
bacterial affections the milk may be infected within the udder. 
Milk as it reaches the consumer rarely contains less than 50,000 
bacteria and often many millions per cubic centimetre. In fresh 
country cream 100 millions per cubic (.entinielrc are not unusual. 
These bacteria arc of many kinds, some of them spore-bcanng. 
The spores are more difficult to kill than the adult organism. 
The first .step tow'ards preservation is the removal of the dirt 
unavoidably present, to the particles of which a considerable 
prupoition of the bacteria adhere. Filtiation through cloths or, 
bcttci, the pabhing of the milk through centiifugals effects that 
removal. Subsequent treatment is preferably preceded by a 
brcaking-iip of the larger fat-globules by the projection of a jet 
of the milk under high pressures against a steel or agate plate, 
a process known as homogenizing. From, homogenized milk the 
cream separates slowly, and docs not form the coherent layer 
throw n up by ordinary milk. Heating is then effected either after 
bottling or by passing the milk continuously through pipes in 
which It IS heated to from 160° to 170" F. By a repetition of 
the heating process on two or more succeeding days, complete 
sterilization may bo effected, although a single treatment is 
sufficient to render the milk stable for a few days. Many forms 
of pasteurizing apparatus for milk are in use. Since the general 
introduction of pasteurization of the skim-niilk used in Denmark 
for the feeding of calves and pigs, tuberculosis in these animals 
has practically disappeared. On the continent of Europe the use 
of sterilized milk is now very general. In England it has found 
little favour in households, but is making rapid progress on board 
5 hip. 

Milk which has been condensed has for many years found a 
most extensive sale. The hrst efforts to condense and thus 
preserve milk date from 1835, when an English patent was 
granted to Newton. In 1849 C.'N.' Horsford prepared condensed 
milk with the addition of lactose. ' Commercially successful milk 
condensation began in 1856. The milk is heated to about 
. 180^ F. and filled into large copper vacuum pans, after having 
been mixed with from 10 to 12 jiarls of sugar per 100 parts of 
milk. Evaporation takes place in the pans at about 122° F., 
and is carried on till the milk is boiled down to such concentration 
that 100 parts of the condensed rriilk, including the sugar, 
contain the solids of ,300 parts of rriilk. Sweetened condensed 
. milk, .although rarely quite stefile,' keeps indefinitely, and is 
invariably brought into commerce in tin canisters. ' The prepara- 
tion of sweetened condensed rriilk forms one of the most important 
branches of manufacture iii Switzerland arid is stcridily increasipg 
. in England. Although milk can quite well be preserved in the 
' form of coridensed unsweetened milk, which dieteticrilly possesses 
’ immense advantages over the sweetendd milk m which the 
balance between* catbbhydrales and albuminoids is very un- 
favourable, such. unsweetened rriilk has fourid little or no favour. 
Milk powder is manufactured under various patents, the most 
succes'sful of whfch deperids upon the addition of sodium bi- 
carbonate, arid the subsequent rapid evaporation of the milk on 
steam-heated revblving iron cylinders. Milk powder made from 
skim-milk keeps well for considerable periods, but full-cream 
milk develops rancid or tallowy flavours by the oxidation of the 
finely ’divided butter-fat. It is largely employed in the prepara- 
tion bf so-called milk chocolates. (O H ♦) 

TOOL (0 Fr. fol, modern fou; foolish, from a Late Latin use of 
fdlhs', bellows, a bkll fillrid with air, for a stupid person, a jester, 
a wind-bag), a buffoon or jester. 

The class bf professronal fools or jesters, which reach^'d its 
cblminating point of influence and recognized place and function 
in the social organism during the middle ages, appears to have 
existed in kll times and countries. Not only have' there always 
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")ccn individual natural! inclined and endowed to amuse others ; 
there has been besides in must communities a definite class^ the 
members of which have used their powers or weaknesses in this 
> direction ' as a regular means of getting a livelihood. Savage 
jugglers, medicine-men, and even priests, have certainly much in 
common witli the jester by profession. There existed in ancient 
Greece a distinct class of professed fools whose habits were not 
es«ientially different from- those of the jesters of the middh* ages. 
Of the behaviour of one of these, named Philip, Xe-nophon has 
given a picturcsciue account in tlie Banquet. Philip of Macedon 
is said to have possessed a court fool, and certainly these (as 
well as court poets and court philosophers, with whom they have 
Mimetimes been not unreasonably confounded) were common 
in a numixT of the petty courts at that era of civilization. Snirrae 
and morioncs were the Roman parallels of the medieval witty 
fool ; and during the empire the manufacture of human mon- 
strosities was a regular practice, slaves ot this kind being much 
in request to relieve the languid houis. The jf'ster again has 
from time immemorial existed at eastern couits. Witty stories 
nre told of Ikihalul (see DTIcrbclot, sv) the jester of Harun nl- 
Rc^hid, which have lopg had a place m Western fiction. On the 
conquest of Mexico court fools- and deformed human creatures 
of all kinds were found at the court of Montezuma. ' Rut that 
monarch no doubt hit upon one great cause of the favour of 
nio-narchs for this class when ho jvaid that “ more instruction 
Avas to be gathered from them than from ^ wiser men, for they 
dared to tell the truth.” Douce, in his essay On thf Ctf^wn^ and 
Fools of Shakespeare i has made a ninefold division of English 
fools, according to quality and -place of emplo\ ment, as the 
'domestic fool, the city or corporation fool, the tavi rn fool, the fool 
of the'mystenes^and moralities. The last is generally called the 
vice,” and is the original of the stage clowns so common among 
the dramatists of the time of Elizabeth, and who embody so 
much of the wit of Shakespeare. A very palpable classification 
is that wlwch distuiguisdies between such creatures as were ('hosen 
to excite to laughterffrom some deformity of mind or body, and 
such as were so clioseii for a certain (to all appearance generally 
' very shallow)alertness of mind and jiuwcr of repartee, — or briefly, 
butts and wits, d'he dress of the regular court fool of the middle 
,ages was not altogether a rigid uniform. To judge from the prints 
-and illuminations which are the sources of our knowledge on this 
matter, it seems to have changed considerably from time to time. 
The head was shaved, the coat was motlev, and the breeches tight, 
with generally one leg different m colour from the other. The 
head was covered with a garment resembling a monk’s coul, 
which fell over the breast and shoulders, and often bore 
■asses’ ears, and was crested with a cockscomb, while bells 
hung from various parts of the attire. The fool’s bauble \Vas 
a short staff bearing a ridiculous head, to which was some- 
times attached an inflated bladder, by means of which Sham 
castigations w'erc effected. A long petticoat was aRo befca- 
sionally worn, but seems to have belonged rather to the idiflts 
than to the wits. 

iThc fool’s business w'as to amuse his master, to excite him 
to laughter by sharp contrast, to prevent the bVcf-Oppt^sSion 
of state affairs, and, in harmony wulh a well-ktioWn' ^hysiblo^ical 
precept, by his liveliness at meals to assist his lord s digestion. 
The names and the witticisms of many of the officiaTjesters'at 
the courts of Europe have been preserved by popular br' State 
records. In England the list is long between Hitard, the ‘fool of 
Edmund Ironside, and Muckle John, the fool of Chatles 1., 
and probably the last official royal fool of 'Ehglahd. 'Mltny lire 
remembered from some connexion With gehcral hr literarv^ history. 
Scugan was attached to Edward IfV., and later' \bas published 
a collection of poor jests ascribed to Him, to ’whib'h 'Ahtirl^fw 
Boorde’s name was attached, but withhut authority. 

Will Sommers, of ‘the 'timc of 'Henry Vltl., ^cCms to haVe 
been a kind-hearted as well fes a ’wutty Than, 'and occasionsffly 
use(f his influence with the ' fhr good ’ ^ind chiiritaBle 
purposes. Armin, ’who,‘ 1 n his NeH ‘of 'Niilntes, gives a full 
description of Sonh'mOrs, arid 'Ihtirodhccs tfiriny pb'pular 'fbbls, 
.says ot him — 
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I ' Only ihi< 'mUch, hf' was :■ poor fricnfl, 

I And helpt the widow olttn m h(‘r end 

The kiHK would ever gtant vhat he would cra\e, 

For well he kuew Will no cxa. ting kna\L " 

' The literature of the period inrimediateV- succeeding his death is 
i full of allusions to Will Somm'ers. 

[ Richard Thrk-ton, famous as .^-Comio cannot be (miitted 
from any ii-jt of jc'5tcrs>. A book of darlcton Jests w.is published 
in Thir, and, together with his Ninths out of Pur^atorvy was re- 
printed by Halliv\ell Phillips for the Shakespeare Society in 1844. 
Archie Armstrong, for a loo free use of wit and lengim against 
Laud, lost his ofl'ice and was banished the court, 'the r^duct 
of the archbishop against the poor fixil is not the least lUm oi the 
' evidence which convicts him of a certain narrow'-minderlili§bbj 
and pettiness. In PYench history, too, the figure of the corrt- 
jester flits across the gay or sombre s( enc at times with fanta tic 
effect ('aillette ami Tiiboulct arc well-known characters of the 
times of Francis I Triboulet Appears in Rabelais’s romano . 
and IS th(‘ hero of Vi( tor Hugo’s / e Rea s^amu^e, and, with feome 
changes, of Verdi's opera Ru^oleilo ; while Chicot, the lithe and 
aditc Gascon, who was so dose a friend of Henry III., is por- 
trayed wdth constderable justness by Dumas m his home de 
Mdnsoreau. In Germany Rudolph of HalislMirg had his Pfaff 
Cappadox, Maximilian I. hiS-KunJi von dcr Rosen (w'hose features, 
as well as those of Will Sommers, have been preserved bv the 
'pencil of HoltiCin), and many a petty court its 'je^^ter^fter- jester. 

Late m the ifitli century appeared Le'SomHsshne Asluzie di 
BertoJdo'y wdud. is one of the most'remarkable books' ever written 
about a jester It is by Giulio Cesarc Croce, a street musician of 
Bologna, and is a ('omic romance giving an account of the 
appearance at the (ouit of AlbOm king of the Lbmbards of a 
jieasant wonderful in uglmess, good' fecnSc hnd wit. The book 
was for cl time tiic most jxipiylar in Italy. A great ni>ml>er i f 
editions and translations apjxared, and it was ewn versilieti. 
Though ffcUon, both the character and the career of Bscrtolcio 
'are t\7)ical of 'the jester. 'Fliat tho pThate fool existed as late 
as th^ iSth century IS proved by Swift’s eprtaph on Dicky Pearce, 
the' earl of Suffolk’s jester. 

See FiOgd, Gc<;rlnrhte dcr HofMrrtn\i:h)^i!\g^ ) Dhran, Th$ 

of C<not Foals (i«58) (W 'He.) 

FOOLS, FEAST OF (I.at. fc^tum itdlfnritvij faflttmtmy foltorum, 
Fr. fete des fous), thd UtUVie for Certain ' bo rl'eSqtie qtiasFreligious 
fesiiwiK wLidi, duHng the huddle ages. Were the ecclesiastical 
counterpart of the secular revelries of the Lord of Misrule. Tlie 
celebrations arc directly tracetihle to the pagan Saturnalia of 
ancient R6me,' which in spite of the conversion of the Empire 
to Christianity, and of the denunciation of bishops and ecclesi- 
astical counciis'. continued to be celebrated by the pcbple on the 
Kalends of JahUarv^ with' hll their old licence. The custom, 
indeed, so' far from dylfig out, was adopted by the barbarian 
conqlicrors ahd spread aihong the Christian Goths in Spain, 
Thinks in tSaul, AJemanm in Germkny, and Anglo-Saxons in 
Britain. \SoMeas the trlh century* Bishop Burchard of Worms 
' fhoUght it ffecesshry 'to ftilrhmate'agfiinst tne excesses connected 
with it c. 5, Migne, Patf&lopa lat 140, p 965) 

Then, jn'st'as'it appears'to haVe beenfi^inking into oblivion among 
the people, the Clergy thcntselvcs ‘ gave it the' character of a 
Ypetific rcli^ybiis festival. Certain days seYm early to have been 
'seCa'pa'rt'as j^pebial festivals’ for 'different orders of the clergy: 
the'feast bf'St Stephen (De^eniber 26) for the deacons, St Johri s 
day (De'ceTirtber 27) for the priests, Holy Innocents’ Day for tS^e 
hOys, and fbr the sub-deacons Circumcision, the Epiphans , 
hr the itth of Januar^^ The Feast of Holy Innocents bedune 
a regular festival Of Children, in Which a hoy, elected by? his 
fellows of the bhbir 'school, functioned sblomnly as bish^ or 
'archbishop, 'sUlVhUhded by the elder choir-hoys as his clingy, 
while the ^anorts'and Other <^letgy took the humbler seatsj. At 
first' thefe is no evidChce to proVe that these celebrations were 
' bliaCaCteHii^d by kin^ specially indeCoroiis behaviour ; but ijh the 
12th century .such libhaVidUr |had become the rule. In Pi 180 
Jban' Beleth, of the'^dlbcese of .^^Tuell^, calE the festival if the 
sub-deaCons Patrol, lot. 2^2. p. 79), 
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The burlesque ritual which cnaracterized the Feast of Fools 
throughout the middle ages was now at its height. A young 
sub-deacon was elected bishop, vested in the episcopal mstgnui 
(except the mitre) and conducted by his fellows to the sanctuary. 
A mock mass was begun, during which the lections were read 
aim farsta, obscene songs were sung and dances performed, 
cakes and sausages eaten at the altar, and cards and dice played 
upon it. 

This burlesquing of things universally held siucred, though 
condemned by serious-minded theologians, conveyed to the 
child-like popular mind of the middle ages no suggestion of 
contempt, though when belief in the doctrines and ntos of 
the medieval Church was shaken it became a ready instrument 
in the hands of those who sought to destroy them. Of this kind 
of retribution Scott m The Abbot gives a vivid picture, the 
Protestants interrupting the mass celebrated by the trembling 
remnant of the monks in the ruined cabbey church, and insisting 
on substituting the traditional Feast of Fools. 

This naive temper of the middle ages is nowhere more con- 
spicuously displayed than in the Least of the Ass, which under 
various forms was celebrated m a large number of churches 
throughout the West. The ass had been introduced into the 
ritual of the church in the 9th centiir)% representing cither 
Balaam’s ass, that which stood with the ox beside the manger 
at Bethlehem, that which carried the Holy Family into Kgvpt, 
or that on which Christ rode in triumph into Jerusalem. Often 
the ass was a mere incident in the Feast of Fools ; but sometimes 
he was the occasion of a special festival, ridiculous enough to 
modem notions, but by no means intended in an irreverent 
spirit. The three most noLible celebrations of the Feast of the 
Ass were at Rouen, Beauvais and Sens. At Rouen the fevist 
was celebrated on Christmas Day, and was intended to represent 
the times before the coming of Christ. The serMcc opened with 
a procession of Old Testament characters, prophets, patriarchs 
and kings, together w'lth heathen prophets, including Virgil, 
the chief figure being Balaam on his ass. The ass was a hollow 
wooden effigy, within which a priest capered and uttered pro- 
phecies. The procession was followed, inside the church, by 
a curious combination of ritual office and mystery play, the text 
of which, according to the Ordo proccssionts a^ifwrum seamdum 
Rothomagensem tisum, is given in Du Cange. 

Far more singular was the celebration at Bcasuvais, which was 
held on the 14th of January, and represented the flight into 
Egypt. A richly caparisoned ass, on which was seated the 
prettiest girl in the town holding in her arms a baby or a large 
doll, was escorted with much pomp from the cathedral to the 
church of St fitienne. There the procession was received by 
the priests, who led the a.ss and its burden to the sanctuary. 
Mass was then sung ; but instead of the ordinary responses to 
the Introitj Kyrte^ Gloria, &c., the congregation chanted “ Ilin- 
ham ” (Hee-haw) three times. The nibric of the mass for this 
feast actually runs : In fine Missae Sacerdos versus ad popidum 
vice, Ite missa est, Uinhannabit : populus vero vice, Deo Grattas, 
ter respondebtt Hinham, Htnham, Hinham (At the close of the 
mass the priest turnmg to the people instead of saying, lie missa 
e<:t, shall bray thrice : the people, instead of Deo gratias, shall 
thrice respond Hec-haw, Hee-haw, Hee-haw). 

At Sens the Feast of the Ass was associated with the Feast 
of Fools, celebrated at Vespers on the Feast of Circumcision. 
Hie clergy went in procession to the west door of the church, 
where two canons received the ass, amid joyous chants, and le(l 
it to the prccentcr’s table. Bizi^rre vespers followed, sung 
falsetto and consisting of a medley of extracts from aJl the 
vespers of the y^^ar. Between the lessons the ass was solemnly 
fed, and at the conclusion of the service was led by the precentor 
out into the square before the church {condiictus ad ludos ) ; 
water was poured on the precentor’s head, and the ass became 
the centre of burlesque ceremonies, dancing and buffoonery 
being carried on far into the night, while the clergy and the 
serious-minded retired to matins and bed. 

Various efforts were made during the middle ages to abolish 
the Feast of Fools. Thus in 1198 the chapter of Paris suppressed 


its more obvious indecencies; in 1210 Pope Innocent III. 
forbade the feasts of priests, deacons and sub-deacons altogether ; 
and in 1246 Innocent IV. threatened those who disobeyed this 
prohibition with excommunication. How little effect this had, 
however, is shown by the fact that in 1265 Odo, archbishop of 
Sens, could do no more than prohibit the obscene excesses of 
the feast, without abolishing the feast itself ; that in 1444 the 
university of Pans, at the request of certain bishops, addressed 
a letter condemning it to all cathedral chapters ; and that King 
Charles VII. found it necessary to order all masters in theology 
to forbid it in collegiate churches. The festival was, in fact, 
too popular to succumb to these efforts, and it survived through- 
out Europe till the Reformation, and even later in France ; 
for in 16 J5 Mathurin de Neure complains in a letter to Pierre 
Gassendi of the monstrous fooleries which yearly on Innocents’ 
Day took place in the monastery of the Cordeliers at Antibes. 
“ Nev'er did pagans,” he writes, “ solemnize with such extrava- 
gance their superstitious festivals as do they. . . . The lay- 
brother >, the cabbage-cutters, those who work in the kitchen . . . 
occupy the places of the clergy in the church. They don the 
sacerdotal garments, reverse side out. They hold in their hands 
books turned upside down, and pretend to read through spectacles 
in which for glass have been substituted bits of orange-peel.” 

See B. Picart, Ccrt'inomes et coutiimcs rcligteu^es de Inns Ic^ peuples 
(172^) , tin TiUiot, Mdmoires pour servtr d Ihistoire de la file dcs 
Foii^ (Laiivinne, 171.O. Aime Cherest, Nouvelles urhenhei ^ur la 
fdte des innocents et la fete des Fous dans plnsieurs Igliscs et notammenl 
dans celle de Sens (P.iris, 1853) , Schneeg.ins in Mulk'r’s Zeitschnft 
ftir deutsche KuUurgeschtchte {iS^S) ; H Bohmer, art “ Narrenlest " 
m llor£og,-Hiiuck, Fealencyklnp (eel 1903); Du Cange, 6/e 
(ed. 1884), s.v^ “ Festum Asmorum.” 

FOOLSCAP, the cap, usually of conical .shape, with a cockscomb 
running up the centre of the back, and with bells attached, worn 
by jesters and fools (sec Fool) ; also a conical cap worn by 
dunces. The name is given to a size of writing or printing paper, 
varying in size from 12 x 15 in. to 17 x 13^ in. (see Paplk). The 
name is derived from the use of a “ fool’s cap ” as a watermark. 
A German example of the watermark dating from 1479 was 
exhibited in the Caxton Exhibition (1877). The Neio English 
Dictionary finds no trustworthy evidence for the introduction of 
the watermark by a German, Sir John Spiclmann, at his paper- 
mill at Dartford in 1580, and states that there is no truth in the 
familiar story that the Rump Parliament substituted a fool’s cap 
for the royal arms as a watermark on the paper used for the 
journals of parliament. 

FOOL’S PARSLEY, in botany, the popular name for Aeihusa 
Cynapimn, a member of the family Umbellijerae, and a common 
weed in cultivated ground. It is an annual herb, with a lusiform 
root and a smooth hollow branched stem i to 2 ft. high, with 
much divided (temately pinnate) smooth leaves and small com- 
pound umbels ol small irregular white flowers. 'J’he plant has a 
nauseous smell, and, like other members of the order {e.g hemlock, 
water-dropwort), is poisonous. 

FOOT, the lower part of the leg, m vertebrate animals consisting 
of tarsus, metatarsus and phalanges, on which the body rests 
when in an upright position, standing or mo\ ing (sc" Anatomy : 
Superficial and Artistic , and Skeleion : Appendiculo) Ihe 
word is also apfilied to such parts of invertebrate animels scr\ e 
as a foot, cither for movement or attachment to a surface. 

“ Foot ” IS a word common m various forms to Indo-European 
languages, Diitc h, vnel, Gcr. Fuss, ])an. fod, Ac. I'he Aryan root 
IS pod-, which appears m Sans. p:d, Gr. n-ors', wooos, and Lat. 
pes, pedis. From the resemblance to the foot, in regard to its 
position, as the base of anything, or as the lowest member ot the 
body, or in regard to its function of movement, the word is 
applied to the lowest part of a hill or mountain, the plate of a 
sewing-machine which holds the material in position, to the part 
of an organ pipe below the mouth, and the like. In printing the 
bottom of a type is divided by a groove into two portions known 
as “ feet.” Probably referring to the beating of the rhythm 
with the foot in dancing, the Gr. 7rov»5 and Lat. pes were applied in 
prosody to a grouping of syllables, one of which is stressed, 
forming the division of a verse. “ Foot,” t,e, foot-soldier, m i 
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formerly, with an ordinal number prefixed, the name of the 
infantry regiments of the British army. It is now superseded by 
territorial designations, but it still is used in t! e four regiments of 
the infantry of the Household^ the boot Guards. As a lineal 
measure of length the “ foot ” is of great antiquity, estimated 
originally by the length of a man's foot (see Weigh'is and 
Measures). For the ceremonial washing of feet, see Maund\ 
Thursday. 

FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE (Aphthous Fever, Epizootic 
Aphtha, Eczema Epizootica), a virulent contagious and inoculablc 
malady of animals, characterized by initial fever, followed by the 
formation of vesicles or blisters on the tongue, palate and lips, 
sometimes in the no^tiiK, fourth stomach and intestine of 
cattle, and on parts of the body where the skin is thin, as on the 
udder and tcat^, between the claws, on the heels, coronet and 
pastern. The disease begins suddenly and spreads \li> rapidly. 
A rise of temperature precedes the vesicular eruption, which is 
ai'companied by salivation and a peculiar “smadcing" of the 
lips. The vesicles gradually enlarge and eventually bleak, 
exposing a red raw patch, which is very sensitn c. The anim.il 
cannot feed so well as usual, suffers much pain and incoinenience, 
loses condition, and, if a milk-yielding creature, gives less milk, or, 
li pregnant, may abort. Moie or less lameness is a constant 
sy mptorn, and sometimes the feet bee ome very iniK'h discase<l and 
tlic animal is so crippled that it has to he dcstroyeih it is often 
f.ital to young animals. It is transmitted by the saliwi and the 
di ’.charges from the vesicles, though all the si*eictions and 
excretions are doubtless infective, as well as all articles and 
places soiled by them. This disease can be pnjdiu (‘d I .) inje( ting 
tlie saliva, or the lymph of the vesicles, into the- Mood or the 
peritoneal cavity. 

If wc were to judge by the somewhat vague d(‘sciiptu)ns of 
(lilTerent disorders by Greek and Roman writers, this disease has 
])cen a European malady for more than 2000 )cars. But no 
reliance can be placed on this evidence, and it is not until we 
reach the 17th and iSth centuries that we find trustworthy proof 
of its presence, when it was reported as frequently prevailing 
extensively in Germany, Italy ami France. During the igth 
century, owing to the vastly extended commensal relations 
be tween civilized countries, it has, like the lung-plague, become 
widely diffused. In the Old World its effects are now experienced 
from the Caspian Sea to the Atlantic Ocean. Hungary, laiwcr 
Austria, Bohemia, Saxony and Prussia were invaded in 1834. 
Cattle in the Vosges and m Switzerland were attacked in 1837, and 
the diseavse extending to France, Belgium and Holland, reached 
England in 1839, ancl quickly spread over the three kingdoms (see 
also under Agriculture). At this time the importation of 
foreign animals into England was prohibited, and 1 ’ cs supposed 
that the infection must have been introduced by surplus ships' 
stores, probably sheep, which had not been consumed during the 
voyage. This invasion was followed at intervals by eleven distinct 
outbreaks, and .since 1902 Great Britain has been free of toot-and- 
moutli disease. From the observations of the best authorities it 
would appear to be an altogether exotic malady in the west of 
Europe, always invading it from the east ; at least, this has been 
the course noted in all the principal invasions. It was introduced 
into Denmark in 1841 ; and into the Llnited States of America in 
1870, from Canada, where it had been carried by dHe.ised cattle 
from England. It rapidly extended through cattle traffic from 
the state first invaded to adjoining states, but was eventually 
extinguished, and does not now appear to be known in North 
America. It was twice introduced into Australia in 1872, but was 
stamped out on each occasion. It appears to be well known in 
India, Ceylon, Burma and the Straits Settlements. In 1870 it 
was introduced into the Andaman Islands by cattle imported 
from Calcutta, where it was then prevailing, and in the same year 
it appeared in South America. In South Africa it is frequently 
epizootic, causing great inconvenience, owing to the bullocks 
used for draught purposes becoming unfit for work. These cattle 
also spread the contagion. It is not improbable that it also 
prevails in central Africa, as Schweinfurth alludes to the cattle 
of the Dinkas suffering from a disease of the kind. 
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Though not usually a fatal malady, except m very young 
animals, or when malignant, yet it is a most serious scourge. 
In one year (1892) in Germany, it attacked 150,929 farms, with 
an estimated loss to the owners of £7,500,000 steiling. It is 
transmissible to nearly all the domestic animals, but its ravages 
aie most se\ere among cattle, sheep, goats and swine. Human 
beings are also liable to infection. 

7 'he treatment of affected animals comprise a laxative diet, 
with sahnes, and the application of antiseptics and astringents to 
the sores. The preventive measures recommended .ire, isolation 
of the diseased animals, boiling the milk before use, and thdrough 
disinfection of all places and substances which are capable of 
conveying the inkction. 

FOOTBALL, a g.ime between two opposing sides pkiyed with 
a large mffated ball, which is propelled either by the feet alone or 
by both teet and hands. 

Pastimes of the kind were known to man> nations of antiquity, 
and then existence among savage tribes, such as tlie Maoris, 
Faroe Islandei'., Philippine Islanders, Polynesians and Eskimos, 
})oints t<j their primitne nature. In Greece the tViV/ce^os 
seems to h ivc borne a rescml:)lance to the model n game. Of this 
we read 111 Smith's Dictionarv of Antiquities “ It was the game 
at football, played m miuh the same way as w'ith us, by a gicat 
numbei oi jiersons clnidcd into two parties opposed to one 
anothei " Amongst the Romans the harpastum, deri\ed from 
the Greek verb npira^w^ I seize, thus showing that carr>’ing the 
Kill was permissible, bore a ceitain resemblance. Basil Kennett, 
in his Romae anhqiiae notiiia, terms this missile a larger kind 
of ball, which they played with, di\ iding into two companies and 
striving to throw it into one another’s goals, which was the 
conquering cast The harpastnm was a gymnastic game and 
probaldy played for the most part indoors. The real Roman 
football w^as pla> ed with the inflated jidln, which was kicked from 
side to side over boundaries, ami thus must have i losely resembled 
the modern Association game. Tradition ascribes its introduction 
in nuithern Europe to the Roman legions. It has been played in 
Tuscany under the name of Calcto from the middle ages down to 
modern times. 

Regarding the origin of the game m Great Britain the Roman 
tradition has been generally accepted, although Irish antiquarians 
assert that a \ariety of football has been played m Ireland for 
o\ er 2000 \ ears. In early times the great football festival of the 
}ear was throve Tuesday, though the connexion of the game 
W'ith this particular date is lost in obscurity. William Fitz- 
stephen, in his I history of London (alxiut 1175), spc'dks of the 
young men of the t ity annually going into the fields after dinner 
to pUy at the well-known game of ball on the day quae dtciiur 
Carnilevana. As far_as is known this is the first distinct mention 
of football in England. It was forbidden by Fdward II. (1314) 
in consecjuencc of “ the great noise in the city caused by hustling 
o\ er laige balls {ragenes de grosses pelotesY^ A clear reference is 
made “ ad pi lam . . . pedinam m the Rotuli Clausarum, 39 
Edward III. (1365), memb. 23, as one of the pastimes to be 
prohibited on account of the decadence of archery, and the same 
thing occurs in 12 Richard II c. 6 (1388). Both Henr\^ VIII. and 
Elizabeth enacted laws against football, which, both then and 
under the Stuarts and the Georges, seems to have been violent to 
the point of brutalit\', a fact often referred to by prominent 
writers. Thus Sir Thomas Elyot, in his Boke named the Governvur 
(1531), speaks of football aS being “ nothyng but beastely fury 
and extreme violence, whereof proceedeth hurte and conse-, 
quently rancour and malice do remaync with thym that he 
wounded, wherefore it is to be put in perpetual silence.” Ip 
Stubbes’ Anatomie of Abuses (1583) it is referred to as 
devehshe pastime . . . and hereof groweth envy, rancour ai^ 
malice, and sometimes brawling, murther, homicide, and gre|t 
effusion of blood, as experience daily teacheth.” Fifty yea^ 
later (1634) Davenant is quoted (in Hone’s Table-Book) ^ 
remarking, “ I would now make a safe retreat, but methinks l£^ 
stopped by one of your heroic games called football ; which I 
conceiv^e (under your favour) not very conveniently civil in the 
streets, especially in such irregulai and narrow roads as Crooked 
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Lane. Yet it argues your courage, much like your military 
pastime of throwing at cocks, since you have long allowed these 
two valiant exercises in the streets.” 

An evidence of its old popularity in Ireland is that the statutes 
of Galw'ay in 1527 forbade cwry other sport save archeiy^, 
excepting “ onelv the great foot halle ” In the time of ('harles 
II football was popular at Caml^ndge, particularly at Magdalene 
College, as is e\ idenced by the following extract from the register 
book of that institution und'T the (hte 1670 : — 

“ That no «choIIf'rs pve or receive at any time any treat or collation 
upon account of ye football play, on or about IMichaelmas Day, 
furtbir tli^n C'oUodgc Ih'cic or alo m yc open luille to quench their 
thirsts. And particularly that that most mIu custom of drinking 
and spending money- SophiTcis and Freslimen together -upon ye 
iccount of making or not making a speech at that lootbali time be 
“Utterly left off and extmguislicd " 

It nevertheless remained for the most part a game for the 
masses, and never took root, except in educational institutions, 
among the upper classes until the loth century. No clubs or 
code of rules had been formed, and the sole aim seems to have 
been to drive the ball threnurh the opposing side's goal by fair 
means or foul. So rough did the game become that James I. 
forbade the heir apparent to play it, and describes the exercise in 
his Basiltkon Dor on as mceter for laming than making able the 
users thereof.^’ Both sexes and all ages seem to have taken part 
in it on Shrove Tuesday ; shutters had to he put up and houses 
closed in order to prevent damage ; and it is not to be wondered 
that the game fell into bad repute. Accidents, sometimes fatal, 
occurred ; and Shrove Tuesday “ footKdl-day ” gradually died 
out about 1830, though a rchc of the custom still remained in a 
few places. For some thirty years football was only practised at 
the great English public schools, many of which possessed special 
pmes, which in practically all cases arose from the nature of the 
individual ground. ITius the rough, open game, w ith its charging, 
tackling and throwing, which “were features of footI\all w'hen it 
was taken up by the great public schools, w'ould have been 
extremely dangerous if played m the flagged and walled courts 
of some schools, as, for example, the old Charterhouse. Hence 
at such institutions the dribbling style of phy, in w'hich Mr 
Montague Shearman {Football^ m the ” Badminton Librar\" ”) sees 
the origin of the Association game, came into existence. Only at 
Kugby (later at some other schoolb), which from the first possessed 
an extensive grass field, was the old game preserved and de- 
veloped, including even its roughness, for actual hacking ” 
(i.e, intentional kicking of an opponent’s legs) was not expressly 
abolished at Rugby until 1877. 71 ie description of the old school 
game at Rugby contained in Tom Brmvn's School Days has 
become classic. 

I. Rugby Union . — We have seen that from early times a 
rudimentary game of football had been a popular foim of sport in 
many parts of Great Britain, and that in the old-establishrd 
schools football had been a regular game among the boys. In 
different schools there arose various developments of the original 
game ; or rather, what, at first, must have been a somewhat 
rough form of horse-play with a ball began to take shape as a 
definite game, with a definite object and definite rules. Rugby 
school had developed such a game, and from football played 
according to Rugby rules has arisen Rugby football. It was about 
tlie middle of the 19th century' that football — up till that time a 
regular game only among schoolboys — took its place as a regular 
sport among men. To begin with, men who had played the game 
as schoolboys formed clubs to enable them to continue playing 
their favourite school game, and others were induced to join 
them ; while in other cases, clubs w'ere formed by men who had 
not had the experience of playing the game at school, but who 
had the energy and the will to follow the example of those who 
had had this experience. In this way footliall was established as a 
regular game, no longer confined to schoolboys. When football 
w.'is thus first started, the game was little developed or organized. 
Rtiles were very few, and often there was great doubt as to what 
tlv" rules were. But, almost from the first, clubs were formed to 
f ^ iv football according to Rugby rules — that is, according to the 
riiks of the game as played at Rugby school. But even the 


Rugby rules of that date were few and vague, and indeed almost 
unintelligible to those who had not been at Rugby school. Still, 
the fact that play was according to Rugby rules produced a 
certain uniformity ; but it was not till the establishment of the 
English Union, and the commencement of international matches, 
that a really definite code of rules was drawn up. 

It IS an interesting question to ask why it was that the game of 
Rugby school became so popular m preference to the games of 
other schools, such as Eton, Winchester or Harrow. It was 
probably very largely due to the reputation and success of Rugby 
school under Dr Arnold, and this also led most probably to its 
adoption by other .schools ; for in i860 many schools besides 
Rugby played football according to Rugby rules. The rapidity 
with which the game spread after the middle of the 19th century 
was remarkable The Blackheath club, the .senior club of the 
London district, was established in j86o, and Richmond, its great 
rival, shortly afterwards Before 1870, football clubs had been 
started in Lancashire and Yorkshire ; indeed the Sheffield foot- 
ball club dates back to 1855. Likewise, in the universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, Rugby football clubs had been formed 
before 1870, and by that date the game had been implanted both 
in Ireland and South Wales ; while in Scotland, before i860, 
football had taken a hold. Thus by 1870 the game had been 
established tliroughout the United Kingdom, and in many 
districts had been regularly played for a number of years. Rapid 
as, in some ways, had been the spread of the game between the 
years 1S50 and 1870, it was as nothing to what happened in the 
following twenty years ; for by 1890 Rugby football, together 
with Association football, had become the great winter amuse- 
ment of the people, and roused universal interest ; while to-day 
on any fine Saturday afternoon in winter there arc tens of thou- 
sands of people playing football, while those who watch the game 
ran be counted by the hundred thousand. The causes that led to 
this great increase in the game and interest taken in it were, 
undoubtedly, the cst.ibhshment of the various national Unions 
and the international matches ; and, of course, the local rivalry 
of various clubs, together with cup or other competitions preva- 
lent in certain districts, was a le-ading factor. The establish- 
ment of the English Union led to a codification of the rules 
without which development w'as impossible. 

In the year 1871 the English Rugby Union was founded in 
London. This Union was an association of some clubs and schools 
which joined together and appointed a committee and officials 
to draw up a code of rules of the game. From this beginning the 
English Rugby Union has become the governing body of Rugby 
football in England, and has been joined by practically all the 
Rugby clubs in England, and deals with all matteis cunnccted 
with Rugby football, notably the choosing of the international 
teams. In 1873 the Scottish Football Union was founded in 
Edinburgh on the same lines, and with the same objects, while 
in 1880 the Welsh Football Union, and in 1881 the lush Rugby 
Football Union, were established as the national Unions of Wales 
and Ireland, though in both countries there had been previously 
Ifuions not thoroughly representative of the countiy. All 
these Unions became the chief governing body within thur own 
country, and one of their functions was to make the rules and 
laws of the game ; but as this had been done to start with by 
tlie English Union, the others adopted the English rules, with 
amendments to them from time to time. This state of affairs 
had one element of weakness — viz. that since all the Unions made 
their own rules, if ever a dispute should arise between any of 
them, a dead-lock was almost certain to ensue. Such a dispute 
did occur in 1884 between the English and Scottish Unions. 
This dispute eventually turned on the question of the right of 
the English Union to make and interpret the rules of the game, 
and to be the paramount authority in the game, and superior 
to the other Unions. Scotland, Ireland and Wales resisted this 
claim, and finally, in 1889, Lord Kingsburgh and Major Marindin 
were appointed as a commission to settle the dispute. The 
result was the establishment of the International Board, which 
consists of representatives from each Union — six from England, 
two from each of the others — whose duties were to settle any 
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qi::stion that might arise between the clifterent Unions, and to 
se ttle the rules under which inter»vational matches were to be 
played, these rules being invariably adopted by the various 
ITnions as the rules of the game. 

With the establishment of the International Board the organ- 
ization of the game was complete. Still harmony did not prevail, 
and in 1895 occurred a definite disruption. A number of leading 
clubs in Yorkshire and Lanc.iibhfre broke off from the English 
Union and formed the Northern Union, which since that date 
has had many accessions, and has become the leading body in 
the north of England. The question in dispute was the payment 
of players. Football was originally played by men for the sheer 
love of the game, and by men who were comparatively well-to-do, 
and who could give the time to play it ; but with the increasing 
popularity of the game it became the pastime of all classes of the 
people, and clubs began to grow rich by drawing big gates/’ — 
that is, large numbers of spectators, frequently many thousands 
in number, paid for the pnvilcge of witnessing the match. In 
these circumstances the temptation arose to reimburse the player 
for any out-of-pocket expenses he might be put to for playing 
the game, and thus it became universally recognized as legitimate 
to pay a player’s expenses to and from a match. But in the 
case of working men it often meant that they lost part of their 
weekly wage when they had to go a distance to play a match, 
or to go on tour with their club — that is, go off for a few days and 
play one or two matches in different parts of the country —and 
consequently the claim was made on their behalf to recoup them 
for their loss of wage ; while at the same time rich clubs began 
to be willing to offer inducements to good players to join their 
club, and these inducements were generally most accq>table 
m the form of money. In Association football (see below) 
professionalism — i.e. the hiring and paying of a player for his 
services- --had been openly recognized. A large section of the 
English Union — the amateur party — wnuld not tolerate anything 
that savoured of professionalism, and regarded payments made 
to a player fur broken time as illegitimate. The result w’as the 
formation of the Northern Union, which allowed such payments, 
and has practically recognized professionalism. This body has 
also somewhat altered the laws of the game, and reduced the 
number of players constituting a team from fifteen to thirteen. 
In Scotland and Ireland Rugby footballers are strongly amateur ; 
but wherever Rugby football is the popular game of the artisan 
the professional element is strong. 

Besides legislation, one of the functions of the Unions is to 
select international teams. On the 27th of ^larch 1871 the first 
international mate h was played between England and Scotland 
m Edinburgh. This was a match between teams picked from 
English and Scottish players. These matches from the first 
roused widespread interest, and were a great stimulus to the 
development of the game. With the exception of a few years, 
when there were disputes between their respective Unions, all 
the countries of the United Kingdom have annually played one 
another — England having played Scotland since 1871, Ireland 
since 1875 and Wales since 1880. Scotland commenced playing 
Ireland in 1877 and Wales in 1883, while Ireland and Wales 
met first in 1882 and then in 1884, and since 1887 have played 
annually. The qualifications of a player for any country were 
at fiist vaguely considered to l^e birth ; but they were never 
definitely settled, and there has been a case of a player playing 
for two countries. In 1894, however, the International Board 
decided that no player was to play for more than one country, 
and this has been the only pronouncement on the question ; and 
though birth is still looked upon as the main qualification, it is 
not essential. Though international matches excite interest 
throughout the United Kingdom, the matches between two rival 
clubs arouse just as much excitement in their district, particu- 
larly when the clubs may be taken as representatives of two 
neighbouring rival towns. But when to this rivalry there is 
added ilie inducement to play for a cup, or prize, the excitement 
is much more intense. Among Rugby players cup competitions 
have never been so popular as among Association, but the com- 
petition for the Yorkshire Cup was very keen in the days before 
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the cstablisliment of , the Northern Union, and this undoubtedly 
was the main cause of the popularity uf the game in that county. 
Similiily the competition for the SouUi Wales Cup from 1878 
to 1607 did a great deal to establish tht game in that country. 
The method of carrying on tliesc compeetiops is, that all the 
clubs entered are drawn by lot, in pairs, to play together in the 
first round ; the winners of these ties are then similarly drawm 
in pairs for the next round, until for the finaV round there is 
only one pair left, the winner of which takes the cup An , elabora- 
tion of this competition is the League system ’’ of the Association 
game. This, likewise, has not been popular with Rugby players. 
Still it exists in some districts, e.specially where clubs are anxious 
to draw big gates. In the League system a certain number 6^ 
clubs form a league to play one another twice each season ; two 
points are counted for a win and one for a draw. The club 
which at the end of the season comes out with most points wins 
the competition. The advantage of this system over a cup 
competition is, that interest is kept up during the whole season^ 
and one defeat docs not debar a club from eventually coming 
out first. 

It IS said that wherever Britons go they take their games with 
them, and this has certainly been the case with Rugby football, 
especially in New Zealand, South Mnai and Australia. An 
interchange of football visits betwTcn these colonies and the 
motherland is now an important feature in the game. These 
tours date from 1888, when an English team visited Australia 
and New Zealand. In the following season, 1889, a team of 
New Zealanders, some of whom were native Maones, came over 
to England, and by their play even then inchoated how well the 
grammar of the game had been studied in that colon) . Sul> 
sequently several Bn tush teams visiteil at intervals New Zealand 
and Australia, and in 1905 New Zealand sent home a team 
which eclipsed anything previously accomplished. They played 
altogether thirty-three matches, including fixtures with England, 
Ireland, Scotland and Wales, and only sustained one defeat, viz. 
by a tr\' in their match with Wales, a record which sjieaks for 
Itself. In 1908 a combined team of English and Welsh players 
toured m New Zealand and Australia, and also visited Canada 
on their way home. The learn w.is not so strong as could have 
been wished, and though they did fairly well m Australia, they 
lost aU three “ test matches ” against New Zealand. In South 
Afri(‘a the game is followed with equal enthusiasm, and the play 
IS hardly inferior, if at all, to that of the New Zealanders. The 
first British team to visit the Cape went in i8gi through the 
generosity of Cecil Rhodes, who guaranteed the undertaking 
against loss. Teams were also sent out in 1896 and 1903 ; the 
result'of matches played in each visit showing the steady improve- 
ment of the colonists. In 1906 the South Africans paid ihexr first 
visit to England, and the result of their tour proved them to 
be ecjually formidable w’lth the New Zealanders. England 
managed to draw" wdth them, but Scotland was the only one 
of the home Unions to gain a victory. The success of these 
colonial visits, more especially financially, created a development 
very foreign to the intentions of their organizers. The Northern 
Union as a professional body had drifted into a somewhat parlous 
state, through suffering on the one hand from a lack of inter- 
national matches, and on the other from the competition oJ 
Association professional teams. The great financul success 
resulting from the New Zealand tour of 1905 roused the attention 
of the Northern Union authorities, and they quickly entered 
into negotiations with New Zealand players to collect a teanj 
who would come over and play the Northern Union clubs, thf 
visiting players themselves taking a share of the gate-money, 
For this purpose a team of New Zealanders toured the north oi 
England in 1907, and their action caused the mtroduction of 
professional or Northern Union football in both New Zealaijd 
and Australia. 

The spread of the game has not, however, been confined ito 
English-speaking races. In France it has found fruitful soil, 
and numerous clubs exist in that country. Since 1906 inter- 
national matches have been played between France and England, 
and the energy of French playe* coupled with their national 
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Hafii makes them formidable opponents. The Rugby code has 
also obtained a firm footing in, Canada, India, Ceylon and the 
Ai^cntine. 

The game itself is essentially a winter pastime, as two requisite 
conditions for its enjoyment are a cool atmosphere and a soft 
though firm turf. The field of play is an oblong, not more than 
no yds. long nor more than 75 yds. broad, and it usually approxi- 
mates to these dimensions. The boundaries are marked by lines, 
called touch-lines, down the sides, and goal-lines along the ends. 
The touch-lines arc continued beyond the goal-lines for a distance 
of not more than 25 yds. ; and parallel to the goal-line and 
behind it, at a distance of not more than 25 yds., is dnuvn a line 
called the dead-ball line, joining the ends of the touch-lines 
produced. On each goal-line, at an equal distance from the touch- 
fines, are erected two posts, termed goal-posts, exceeding 11 ft. 
in height, and generally much more — averaging perhaps from 
20 to 30 ft. from the ground, and placed itS ft. 6 in. apart. At a 
height of 10 ft. from the ground they are joined by a cross-bar : 
and the object of the game is to kick the ball over the cross-bar 
between the upright posts, and so obtain a goal. The hall 
is egg-shaped (strictly an oblate spheroid), and the oflicial 
dimensions arc — length, ii to it} in. ; length circumference, 
30 to 31 in. ; width circumference, to 26 in. ; weight, 13 
to 14 J oz. It IS made ot indiarublicr inflated, and covered wiifi 
a leather case. Halfway betw’een the two goal-lines there is 
generally drawn the half-way line, but sometimes it is marked 
by flags on the toiu'h-line ; and yds from each goal-lme there 
is similarly marked the 25-yds. line. In the original game the 
side that had gained the majority of goals won the match, and 
if no goal had been scored, or an equal number, the game was 
said to be left drawn ; but a modification was adopted before 
Jong. A goal can be kicked from the field in the ordinary course 
of play ; but from the very first a try goal could be obtained by 
that side one of whose players either earned the ball across his 
opponents' goal-line and then touched it down (/.c. on the 
ground), or touched it down after it had been kicked across the 
goal-line, before any of his opponents. The “ try " is then 
proceeded with as follows • the ball is taken out by a member 
of the side obtaining the try m a straight line from the spot where 
it was touched down,” and is deposited in a selected position 
on the ground in the field of play, the defending side being all 
^nfined behind their own goal-line until the moment the ball 
is so placed on the ground, when another member of the attacking 
side endeavours to kick it from the ground (a “place kick ”) 
over the bar and between the goal-posts. Frequently a goal 
is kicked ; very often not. The modification first allowed was 
to count that side the winner which had gained the majority 
of tries, provided no goal or an equal number of goals had been 
scored ; but a majority of one goal took precedence of any 
number of tries. But this, too, was afterwards abolished, and 
a system of points instituted by which the side with the majority 
of points wins. The numerical value, however, of goals and 
tries has undergone several changes, the system in 1908 being 
as follows A try counts 3 points. A goal from a try (in which 
case the try shall not count) 5 points. A dropped goal (except 
from a mark or a penalty kick) 4 points ; a dropped goal being a 
goal obtained by a player who drops the b&W from his hands and 
"kicks it the moment it rises off the ground, as in the “half-voliey ” 
at cricket or tennis. A goal from a mark or penalty kick 3 points. 
Under the Northern Union code any sort of goal counts 2 points, 

3 p<>ints ; but if a try be converted into a goal, botli try 
and goal count, t.e. 5 points are scored. 

In the game itself not only may the ball be kicked in the 
direction of the opponents’ goal, but it may also be carried ; but 
it must not be thrown forward or knocked on— that is, in the 
direction of the opponents’ goal— though it may be thrown back. 
Thus the game is really a combination of football and handball. 
The main principle is that any one who is not “ offside ” is 
in play. A player is offside if he gets m front of the ball— that 
is, on the opponents’ side of the ball, nearer than a colleague in 
possession of the ball to the opponents’ goal-line ; when in this 
position he must not interfere with an opponent or touch the 


ball under peildty; The leading feature 01 the game is the 
“scrummage.” In old days at Rugby school there was practically 
no limit to the numbers of players on each side, and not infre- 
quently there would be a hundred or more players on one side. 
This was never prevalent in club football ; twenty a-side was 
the usual number to start with, reduced in 1877 to fifteen a-sidc, 
the number still maintained. In the old Rugby big sides the ball 
got settled amidst a mass of players, and cai h side attempted 
to drive it through this mass by shoving, kicking, and otherwise 
forcing their way through with the ball in front of them. This 
was the origin of the scrummage. 

The game is played usually for one hour, or one hour and ten 
minutes, sometimes for one hour and a half. Each side defends 
each goal in turn for half the time of play. Of the fifteen players 
who compose a side, the usual arrangement is that eight are called 
‘ foiwards,” and form the scrummage ; two “ half-backs “ arc 
postetl outside the scrummage , and four “ three-cjuarter-backs,'' 
a little behind the halves, stretch in a line across the field, their 
duties being mainly to run and kick and pass the ball to other 
members of their own side, and to prevent their opponents troni 
doing the same. In recent years, owing to the development of 
“ passing,” the field position of the half-backs has undergone 
a change. One sUuids fairly close to the scrummage and is 
known as the “ scrum-half,” the other takes a position between 
the latter and the three-quarters, and is teimed the “ btaiul-off- 
half.” Behind the three-quarters comes the “full-back” or 
” back,” a single individual to maintain the last line of defeiK'e, 
his duties are entirely defensive, either to “ tackle ” an opponent 
I who has managed to get through, or, more usually, to catch 
and return long kick.s. Play is .stalled by one side kicking the 
lull off from the centre of the field in the direction of the 
opponents’ goal. The liall is then caught by one of the otlicr 
side, who either kicks it or runs with it. In running he goes on 
until he is “ Uicklcd,” or caught, by one of his opponents, unless 
he bhould choose to “ pass ” or throw it to another of his own 
side, who, provided he be not offside, may either kick, oi run, 
or pass as he chooses. The ball in this way is kept moving 
until It crosses the touch-line, or goal-line, or is tackled. If the 
ball crosses the touch-line both sides line up at right angles 
to the point where it crossed the line, and the ball is thrown in 
straight either by one of the same side whose player earned 
the ball across the touch-line, or, if the ball was kicked or thrown 
out, by one of the opposite side. If the ball crosses the goal- 
lme either a try is gained, as explained above, or if the defending 
side touch it down first, the other side retire to the line 25 yds. 
from the goal-lme, and the defending .side kick it up the field. 
If the ball is tackled the player carrying the ball gets up from 
the ground as soon as possible, and the forwards at once fornt 
the scrummage by putting down their heads and getting ready 
to shove against one another. They shove as soon as the ball 
is put down between the two front rows. In the scrummage 
the object is, by shoving the opponents back or otherwise 
breaking away with the ball in front, to carry the ball in the 
direction of the opponents’ goal-line by a series of short kicks 
in which the players run after the ball as fast as possible, while 
their opponents lie in wait to get the ball, and either by a kick, 
or other device stop the rush. Instead, however, of the forwards 
breaking away with the ball, sometimes they let the ball come 
out of the scrummage to their half-backs, who either kick or run 
with it, or pass it to the three-quarter- backs, and so the game 
proceeds until the ball is once more “ dead ’'—that is, brought 
to a standstill. The scrummage appears to be an uninteresting 
manoeuvre, and a strange relic of bygone times ; but it is not 
merely a manoeuvre in which weight and strength alone tell — 

It also needs a lot of dexterity in moving the ball with the feet 
applying the weight to best advantage, and also in outflanking 
the opposing side, as it were — usually termed wheeling — 
directing all the force to one side of the scrummage and thus 
breaking away. As a rule the game is a lively one, for the*player& 
are rarely at rest j if there is much scrummaging it is called 
a slow game, but, if much running and passing, a fast or an open 
game. The spectator, unless he be an expert, prefers the opea 
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game ; hut in any case the game is always a hard and exciting 
struggle, frequently with the balance of fortune swaying very 

rapidly from one side to the other, so that it is a lualter of 
no surprise to find the British public so ardently attached 
to it. r J N V . C J n M) 

2. Association, *-It is generally supposed that the ICnglish 
game of Asso( latiun football is the out('ome of the game of foot- 
ball as played at rambndge University about tfie middle of 
the iQth century. In October 1863 a committee, consisting of 
representatives of the schools of Fton, Harrow, Rugby, Marl- 
borough, Shrewsbury and Westminster, drew up a code of lavs 
which settled the fundamental principle of the “Association *’ 
game, as distinguished from other forms of the game which 
permilled of handling and carrying the hall In Assoc lation 
football ^he use of the hands or arms, cither for the purpose of 
playing the ball or impeding or holding an opponent, is alisolutely 
prohibited ; “ dribbling ” or kicking the ball with the feet, and 
propelling it by the head or body, are the methods to be adopted. 
The Cambridge laws specially provided for “ kicking ’’ the ball 
Laws 13 and iq provided that “ the hall, when in play, iiiay be 
stopped by any part of the body, but may not he held or hit hy 
the hands, arms or shoulders. All charging is fair, but holding, 
pushing with the hands, tripping up and shinning are forluddcn ” 
The laws of Association football first took practical shape 
as the outcome of a meeting lield on the 26th of October 1863 
at the Freemasons’ 'Favern, London. The clubs which sent 
delegates were representative of all classes of football then 
played The meeting was a momentous one, for not onl) Wvis 
the foundation laid of the Football Association, the national 
association which has since then controlled the game in England, 
but as the outcome of the differences of opinion which evi^tccl 
as to “ hacking ” being permissible under the laws, the repre- 
sentatives who favoured the inclusion of the practice, which i^ 
now so roundly condemned in l)oth the Association and Rugby j 
games, withdrew and formed the Ruglyv Union 

The Camliridge laws were (‘onsidcrcd by the committee of the 
Football Association at their meeting on the 2tth of November 
1863. They took the view that those laws “ embraced the true 
principles of the game with the gre.itcst simplicity ” ; the laws 
were “ ofTicrally ” passed on the ist of December 1863, and the 
first publication was made in Ml's Life four days later. These 
laws have from time to time been modified, but the principles 
as laid down in 1863 have been adhered to : and the Association 
game itself has altered very little since 1880. The usual dimen- 
sions for a ground are 120 yds. long by 80 yds, wide, and 
the goals are 8 yds. in width with a cross-bar from post to post 
8 ft. from the ground. The ball is about 14 oz. in weight, and 
must be a perfect sphere from 27 to 28 in in circumference, as 
distinguished from the elliptical or egg-shaped Rugby ball A 
rectangular space extending to 18 yds. in front of the goals, 
and marked with lines on the ground, constitutes the “ penalty 
area ” ; within which, at a distance of 12 yds. opposite the centre 
of the goal, is the “penalty kick mark.” The boundary lines 
at the sides of the field arc called the “ touch-lines ” ; those at 
the ends (in the centre of which are the goals) being the “ goal- 
hnes.” The game is started by a place kick from the centre of 
the field of play, and none of the opposite side is allowed to 
approach within 10 yds. of the ball when it is kicked off. When 
the ball passes over the touch line it has to be thrown in by one 
of the opposite side, and can be returned into the field of play 
in any direction. If it passes over the goal-line at any time 
without touching one of the defending side, it has to be kicked 
out by the goalkeeper or one of the backs from a line marked in 
front of goal, the spot selected being m front of the post nearest 
the point where the ball left the field of play. But should it 
touch one of the defending side in its transit over the goal-line 
the attacking side has the privilege of a free kick from the corner 
flag (^ “ comer kick This i^^ often a great advantage^ but such 
free kick docs not produce a goal unless the ball touiches one of 
the other players on its way to the post. Ordinarily a goal is 
scored when the ball goes between the gQal-post3 and under the 
cross-bar, not being thrown^ knocked ©p ox ^^irriedL The. regular 
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tion duration of a game is an hour and a half, and ends are 
changed at forty -five minutes. Tht side winrung the toss has 
the choice of ends or kick-off, and the ene obtaining the majority 
of goaL wins. A goal cannot be scored from a free kick • xcept 
when the free kick has been allowed by iSe referee as a j aialty 
for c'ertain infiingemcnits of the rules by tlw opposite side , and 
if such infringement take place within the p'*nalty area on the 
part of a player on the side then defending Mie goal, and in 
the judgment of the relercc be intentional, a “ pejialtj kick ” 
IS aw'arded to the attacking side. The penalty kvk is a free 
kic k from the penalty ku k maik, all the players of the defending 
side being excluded from the penalty area, except U -• goal- 
kcTpcr, who i> confined to the goal-line, the usiilt, theofore^ 
being an almost certain goal. 

A player is always in play as long as there arc three of the 
opposite side between him and the opposite goal at the time the 
ball IS kiiked 'Fhis “ ofiside ” rule gi\es much trouble to the 
young player, though why it should do .so it not easy to say. 
The rule is simple if the words m italics arc icmem])Cie(l. The 
ball must not be carried, knocked or wilfiill\ handled under any 
pretence whatever, save by the goalkeeper, who is allowed to 
use his hands in defence of his goal, cither b> knocking on or 
throwing, within his owm half of the field of pla>. Thus far he 
is cntille*d to go iri maintaining his gf)«d, !ml if he carry the ball 
the penalty is a fre^e kick, d here arc other infringements of the 
rules w’hich also invohe the penalty of a free kick, among them 
the serious offences of tripping, hac king and jumping at a player. 
Players are not allowed to wear nails in their boots (except such 
as have their heads driven in Hush with the leather), or metal 
plates or gutta-percha, and any player disco\ ered infringing this 
rule Is liable to be prohibited from taking further part m a 
match. 

In the early ’sixties of the loth century there were probably 
not more than tw’enty-five organized dubs pla\ mg Association 
football in the I riited Kingdom, and these* were chiell) confined 
in the south of England to the unncisities and public schools. 
But w'hilst the game was being established in the south it was 
making steady progress m the north, partu'ul:irl\ in Yorkshire, 
wLcre the Sheffield Club had been formed as earl\ as 1854, In 
1867 the game had become so well established that it was dc rided 
to play an inter-county match The march, which was played 
“ in the wilds of Battersea Ikirk,” terminated in a drawq neither 
side having obtained a goal . and it did much to stimulate the 
growing popularity of the game. During the setuson 1870-1871, 
only three years later, twm matches ot an international character 
were played between Englishmen and Scotsmen in membership 
with the Football Association, they were not, how ever, recognized 
as “ international ” matches The first real international match, 
England v, Scotland, was played on the 30th of November 1872 
at Partick, Glasgow ; the first international match between 
England and Wales was pla\cd at Kennmgton Oval in 1879; 
and that between England and Ireland at Belfast in 1882 In 
1896 amateur international matches were inaugurated with 
Germany, Austria and Bohemia ; and games are now annually 
played with Scotland, Wales, Ireland, PTance, Belgium, Germany, 
Holland, Austria and other continental countries. As tlw? out- 
come of the international relations wuth Scotland, Wales and’ 
Ireland, an International Football Ass ciation Boanl was formed 
in 1882, when a universal code of laws was agreed upon. Two 
representatives from each of the four national associations con/ 
stitute the board, whose laws arc accepted and observed nolt 
only by the clubs and players of the I’nited Kingdom but it 
all countries where the Association game is played. At a meeting 
held at Paris on the 21st of May 1904 the “ International Fedeta- 
tion of Association Football ’’ was instituted. It consists of <he 
recognized national associations, in the respective countrifc ; 
and Its objects are to develop, and control Association infer- 
national football. The couatnes in federation are : Austria^ 
Belgium, Denmark, Engjarid, Finland, France, Germapy, 
Hungary, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, Sweden and Swiizerlaffd- 

The small number of cftihs taking part in the gwne in the early 
(Jays, becomes of inter^py: when compared with the magnitude of 
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the game in the 20th century. AssociatR-n football has become 
one of the most popular of all national sports in the United 
Kingdom. It is slowly but surely taking a similar position on the 
continent of Europe an 4 making progress even in the Far East, 
Japan being one of its latest adherents. In the season of 1871- 
1872 the Football Association inaugurated its popular challenge 
cup competition which is now competed for by both amateur and 
professional clubs. In the first year fifteen clubs entered, all of 
which were from the south of England. The first winners of the 
cup were the Wanderers, who defeated the Royal Engineers in the 
final tie by one goal to nothing. For the first ten years the 
competition was mostly limited to the southern clubs, but in the 
season of 18S1-1882 the Blackburn Rovers were only defeated in 
the final tie by the Old Etonians by one goal to nothing Pro- 
f^sionalism was then unknown in the game, and comparatively 
Uttle interest was taken in it except by the players themselves. 
In the following season of 1882-1883 the cup was for the first time 
taken north by the Blackburn Olympic Club, and it remained in 
the north for the next nineteen years, until in the season of 1900- 
1901 it was again brought south by the Tottenham Hotspur 
Club, who defeated the Sheffield United Club at Bolton by three 
goals to one. In the following season the cup was again taken 
north by the Bury Club. In the early days of the competition a 
few hundred people only attended the final tic, which for many 
years was played at Kennington Oval in London. In the course 
of time, howev’er, the interest of the public so largely increased 
that it became ncces'">ary to seek a ground of greater capacity ; 
accordingly in 1893 plaved at Fallow'field, Man- 

chester, where it was watched by forty thousand people ; m 1894 
it was played at Everton and in 1895 Cry stal Palace. 

The attendance during the following ten years averaged So,ooo 
people. The record attendance was in the season of 1900-1901, 
when the south were contesting with the north, the spectators 
then being upw'ards of 113,000. In the season of 1908-1909 
^56 clubs entered the competition ; in 1910-n the number had 
increased to 404. 

The great development of the game necessitated many changes 
in the system of control. About the year 1880 (although contrary 
to the rules) a practice of making pa) merit to players crept into 
the game in the north of England and slowly developed. After 
some years of debate as to the best method of dealing with this 
development the Football Association decided in 1885 to legalii^e 
and contiol the pa) merit of players. The rules define a pro- 
fessional pla)er as one who receiv'es remuneration of any sort 
above hib necessary hotel and travelling expenses actually paid, or 
is registered as a professional. They further provide that training 
expenses not paid by the players thcmsi’vcs will be considered as 
remuneration beyond necessary travelling and hotel expenses. 
Players competing for any money prizes in football contests are 
also considered professionals. 

In 1888 the f'ootball League, a combination of professional 
clubs of the north and midlands of England, was formed ; and a 
new scheme was inaugurated for the playing of matches on what 
is known as the “ League ” principle, the essential advantage of 
which is that the clubs in membership cT a league agree to play 
with each other “ honif and home ” matches each season, and 
also bind themselves under certain penallie:> to pla) their best 
team in all league matches Six years later the Southern League 
came into existence, primarily with the obje( t of increasing the 
interest m the game in the south and west of England. The 
Football League and the Southern League very soon had their 
hnitators, and in 1909 there w'ere upwards of six hundred league 
(x.npctitions pla) jig under the sanction and control of the Foot- 
br I Association The league system also found favour in Scotland, 
V\LiCs and Inl^nrl, and has extended to most of the colonies 
wl^^re .VssociaUoa football is played. In the season of 1893-1894 
thi Am iteur Cup Competition, restricted to amateur clubs in 
m^r^bership with the Football Association, was inaugurated. 
In the first season 32 dubs entered, and the growing popularity 
of the competition is shown by the faqt that m the season of 190^ 
2 ^ 0 ^ there were 229 entries. 

Football Association^ fqunded in 1863 w ith its elev cn club^st, | 


had in 1909 under its jurisdiction upwards of 10,000 amateur 
clubs and a quarter of a million of amateur pla)ers, and 400 
professional dubs with 7000 professional players. It has also 
directly affiliated 52 county, district and colonial ass(x'iations, 
and indirectly in membership a large number of minor associa- 
tions which are affiliated through the county and district 
associations The Army Association includes 316 army clubs 
in Great Britain and Ireland, together with dubs foriTa'd by the 
various battalions in India, South Africa, Gibraltar and other 
army stations; and the Royal Navy Football As.sociation 
comprises all ships afloat having Association football ( lubs. 

The regulations of the Football Association, which is the 
recognized administrative and legislative body for the game in 
England, make provision for the sanction and contiol of Icagaies 
and competitions ; and its lules, regulations, principles and 
practices very largely prevail in all natioival associations. The 
king is the patron, and the council consists of 56 members, a 
president, 6 vice-presidents, a treasurer, 10 representatives 
elected by the dubs in the ten divisions into which the country is 
subdivided, togctlicr with representatives of the army, the navy 
and of county associations in England which have upwards of 
50 clubs in membership, each representative being directly 
appointed by his Jissociation. In X905 the Football Association 
became incorporated under the Joint Stock Companies Acts, and 
as a consequence the word “ Limited ” appears m its title. It is 
not, however, a trading body ; the sltareholdcrs are not entitled 
to any dividend, bonus or profit, nor may the members of the 
council, who are the directors, receive any pa)nncnt for their 
services. The Scottish Football Association is also an incorpor- 
ated body with similar powers. Many of the leading clubs of the 
United Kingdom luive also become incorporated, but under the 
regulations of the Football .Association they may not pay a larger 
dividend to their shareholders than 5 %, nor may any of the 
directors receive payment for their services. 

The whole policy of legislation in Association football of late 
years has been naturally to make the game faster by bringing 
every one into full play. The great aim accordingly has been 
to encourage combination and io discourage purely individual 
efforts. In the early days, though there was a certain amount of 
cohesion, a player had to rely mainly on himself. Even up to the 
middle of the ’seventies dnbblmg was looked upon as the great 
desideratum ; it was the essential for a forward, just as long kicks 
were the mam object of a back. The development of the game 
was of course lx)und to change all that. I he introduction of 
passing, long or sliort, but long in partic^ular, placed the dribbler 
pure and simple at a discour\t, and necessitated methods with 
which he was mostly unacquainted. Combined play giaduully 
came to be regarded as the kcynotci to success. Instead of one full 
back^ as was originally the case, and one half-back, the defence 
gradually developed by the addition first of a second half, then of 
a second full back, and still later of a.lliird half-back, until it came 
to show, in addition to the goalkeeper of course, two full backs 
and three half-baoks. The eight forwards who used to constitute 
the attack m the earliest flays of the iVssociation have been 
reduced by degrees, as the science of the game beLame understood, 
until they now number only five. The effect of the transition lias 
been to put the attack and defence on a more equal footing, and 
as a natural consequence to make the game more open and 
thereby generally more interesting and attractive. Association 
football is indeed, from the standpoint of the spectator, a much 
brighter game thaoi it was in its infancy, the result of the new 
methods bringing every one of the eleven players into full relief 
throughout the game. The players who, ixs a rule, make or mar 
the success of a side in modern football arc the centre forward 
and the centre half-back. They are the pivot on which the 
attack and the defence respectively turn. Instead of close 
dribbling and following up, the now formation makes for accuracy 
of passing among the forwards, with intelligent support fuun U-c 
haU-backs. The net result is practically the effective corftbma' 
tion of the whole side. To do his part as it ought to be done 
every member of an eleven must wqjrk in harmony with the res4 
and on a idefinite System, in all cases subotdinating his own 
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r^fthods and per^JDnal intrre^ls to promote the general well-being 
of the side. (C \V \ , 1' j W.) 

The literature of Bntisli foolhrill very ovt» n><ive, bnt the iollowing 
vonrks aic amonf? the he,sl J^xfiball m the “ Wdcfivutattni Libnii/y " 
(Loudon, iyo4), wlieie the dahercut ^'aineb pLiyed M leton, Hauow, 
leuj'uy, WinchesUi and other iuil)h( schooK aie tiioioa^hly dc- 
^ Iihcd , Rev F Mai'ihall, Football, the Riif^ov Luvvt (London, 
( asaeils) ; J E Vincent, Football, tt^ ///?Anv foy Fivo Ceatutiss 
(I.oudnn, 1885) , J ^ Marriott and C. W Alc>oek, Football 
(“ Oval Senes ") , “ FooII)a 11 ,” in the luuvclopaedia of '<puyt , 1 he 
Fu'^by Football Union FLandbooh^ Richardbori, Gu'euwiUi, OJficuil 
Annual , and The F'oolball Annual, MeiTitt and Hatciitr (Association 
Game), London. 

Utiilui Slates — In America the game of fot^tball has been 


latundmal line.? only and was therefore popularly called the 
“ gndiron ; subsequently it was called the “ ( hec'kerboard ’ 
Tlie end lines arc called “ goal-lines, ’ the side “ touch-lines.'* 
The two lines 25 yds from each goal-hne, and the middle line, or 
55 yard-line, are made broader than tlie rest. In the middle of 
each goal line is a gOi !, consi.?ting of two uprights exc eeding 20 ft. 
in lengtli, set 18 ft <> in apart with a cro-sl/ar 10 ft from the 
ground. The ball is 111 shap# and material of the English Rugl^y 
l) pe. 

A match game consists of two periods (halves) of thirty-five 
minutes with an inleival of fifteen minutes Praciiee games 
usually have shorter halves. There are four officials : the umpire, 


eldoorated far more than clsctvhere, and invoHes more comphea- whose duty it is to watch the conduct of the players and decide 
f ,ns than in England. Fiorn colonial times until 1871 a kiiul of ' n^gardmg fouls ; the who decider. qut*stions regarding the 


l>)Otball generally resembling the English Association game was ^ progress of the ball and of pla\ ; the field fudge who assists 
played on the village greens and by the .students of colleges and | the referee and keeps ^he time , and the linesman, who (With two 
ai'Lidemics. There was no running with the ^ ^ 

ball, but dribbling, called babying, ’ was j— f — ^~] — — ^~\ — — p“ 

common. In 1871 a code of rules was drawn ^ ' f h j 

up, but they were unsatisfactory and not in- ^ j 

\diiably observed. “ Batting the hall,” i.e. | | 

sinking the ball fonvard with the fists, w'as f ^ i 

cillowcd. There were two hacks, sixteen — 5 j 

uishers or forwards, and two ro\trs or “pea- i- i 

nutters,” who luikcd near the opponents’ goal. T"g § 

During this period the first international foot- 

ball game was played at Vale bettveen the — — — — — ^ — t p* 

college team and one made up of old Etonians, 1 • 

the rules being a compromise between tlic ^ I 

Ameruan and the English ^ p ^ , 

Engli.sh Rugby, introduced from Canada, — 

was first pla\e(l at Harvard University, anil J_ j_ I I 

in 1S75 a match under a compromise set of " I \ ~n.J_i — I — ^ — l„ L — 1 — I- ■ i 1 — — Ljl.2^ 

rules, taken partly from the Rugby Union and - - ----M 

partly from the existing American game, was Pivokam of Fikld 

nlaved with Yale 'The following vear Vale football rules provKle that wlien the IvUl is put m pLiv in a scrimfnage, the 

! l b. rVi fi.r Pn /hv T Wn In L .nU fi^^t mail who recci es the ball, coinmonlv known as the quai ter- back, may c^rry it 

' I j*^TT ? * 1 ^ ^ ^ T ^ iorwanl beyond the hue of scrimnicvie, Olovuli'd in bO doinir ht‘ cro^^scs such Ime at liMSt 

play’cd Jlarvard under these. T.atcr, seveud ^ iiom tl»e poim whtic tlie snappci-li.ick put the b.dl 111 plav, and furthermore, 
other colleges adopted thi'se English rules that a lorwm<l may^ be imidt pmvidfd the hall over the line of senmmage 

Absence of tradition necessitated expansion 5 Vds froai the point at wlneh the bail is put m pUiy Iho field is marked 

" c iX , 1%,... yC / 1>U at intorv.ds of s vd*^ with white lm< s iiarallel to Ihv i^oal lino, foi L-onvumence in 

0 jcse ‘7 <*rU ^ ^ J ^ penalizing fouK lUid for measuring the lu vds to lx* gamed m tiiree downs, and iilso 

was asscnlblCCi Ihonccforwara annual con- mtervaF ul s \ds witli white Imts Jiandlel to the side lines, 111 Older to assist the 
\ eiltlon.s were held, which from time to time icfoicc m determining whether the quarter back runs according to niic, or whether, 
nllered and aiYlnfified tlie rules A collei'e of a foiward pass such p.iss is legally made Thus the football field is -changed 

, Zlion»a"«4 »m Ir™. 1,„ J ,,. n..,, 

. Ti 1 r • • r 1 ^ 1. diagiam shows exactly how the ikUI should be marked. As tlie width of the held 

populantyb 1 ubhc criticism of the roughness Uois not divuU* cwuly into 5 v<l -^paevs, it is wisv. lo run the fiist line through the 
shown in the plgy^ eatly tlircatencd its exist- middle point of tlie field and then to mark off the 5 yMs on each side from that middle 
cote ’ indeed at one time the university 1’^^^ oid<T to save lalvnn, it may he suificient to omit the hill compldtion of tlic 

'uithorities compelled TTonmrd to ahstim l««R^t^»^bnal lines, as the obtecL of these lines is ni,vfunplN'ed it ilitnr pomls of inter- 
autnoriTics compeiieu iian ara 10 aosiam tiansvcise hues arc distinctly maiked, for instance, by a line a foot long, 

from the annual game waih Vale. Changes 

in the rules tvere introduced, and the game has been characterized ] assistants, one lepiewnting each eleven) marks the distance 
by less rbughuess arid by increased skill. It has become the , gained 01 lost in each plav. 
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most popular autumn game in the United States, the princapal 
university matches often attracting crow'ds of 35,000 and even 


In scoiing, a “ tout hdown ” (the English Rugby “ try ”) counts 
5 points, a goal from a touchdown 6 (or one added to the 5 for the 


40,000 spectators, 'flie as«5oriatiun subsequently disbanded, but ' touchdown), a “ goal from the field,'’ whether from placement or 
a Rules Committee, invited by the University Athletic Club of drop-kick, 4, and a “ safety ” (the EnghslvRu^by touchdown ”) 
New York, made the necessary changes in the rules from time | 2. Mntatis mutandis, these are made ns m En^ish Rugby, 
to time, and these have been accepted by the country* at large. I American Rugbv diffeis from the English game, because in the 


In the West associations were formed ; but the game in the East 
is played principally^ under sepaiate agreements between the 
contesting universities, all using, however, one code of rtilcL 
Later this Rules Committee amalgamated with n new* com- 
mittee of wider representation. Amateur athletic clubs as 
well as public and private schools have al.so taken up the 


scrimmage the men are Imed iipoppostte each other, and, although 
scparatecl by the length of the* ball, arc engaged m a constant 
man-tn-man ('ontest, and also in that a system of “ interference ” 
is allowed. Furthermore, a player in the American game is put 
“ on side ” when a kicked ball strikes the ground ; and forward 
passing, ; e. throwing the ball toward the opponents’ goal, is 


game. The Ameiican football season lasts from the middle permissible under certain restrictions. The costume usually 
of Scptcmlicr to the first of December only, owing to the consists of a close-fitting jersey wath shoulders and el Ixiws padded 
seventy of the American wnnter. ITofcssional football is not and rcmfotced wath leather ; short trouseis wnh pvuided thighs 


played in America. 


and knees, heavy stockings and shoes with leather cleats. In the 


The American Riigby^ game is flayed by teams of eleven men early period of the game caps were w'orn, l>ut, as they w'ere 
on a field of 330 ft. long and 160 ft. wddc, divided by chalk lines impossible to keep on, they were discarded in favour of the 
into squares with sides 5 yds. long, leaving a strip 5 ft wide on wciiring of long hair, and the “ cLr\ santhemum he«^vd ” became 
each side of the field. Until 1903 the field W’as divided by j the distinguishing mark of the fo hall player. This, however, 
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proved an inadequate protection, and some players now wear a 
‘‘ head harness ” of soft padded leather. Substitutes are allowed 
in the places of injured players. 

Tlic object of the game is identical with that of English Rugby, 
and the rules in regard to fair catches, punting, drop-kicking, 
place -kicking, goal-kicking, passing and gentlemanly conduct are 
practically the same, except that, on a free kick after a fair 
catch, the opposing players in the American game may not come 
up to the mark but must keep 10 yds. in front of it. In the 
Ajnencan game there is no scrummage in the English sense, nor 
is the ball thrown in at right angles after going into touch. The 
clement of chance in both these methods of play was done away 
with by the enunciation of the principle of the “ possession of the 
ball In America, when the ball has gone out of bounds or a 
runner has been tackled and held and the ball downed, the ball is 
also put into play by an evolution called a scrimmage, usually 
called Hne-up,” which Ix'vond the name bears no resemblance 
to the English scrummage. The ball, at every moment of the 
game, belongs theoretically either to one side or to the other. 
It may be lost by a fumble, or by the side in possession not being 
able to make the required distance of 10 yds. in three successive 
attempts or by a voluntary kick. In the linc-up the seven line- 
men {t.e. forwards) face each other on a line parallel to the goal- 
lines on the spot where it was ordered down by the referee. The 
ball IS placed on the ground by the centre-rush, also called tlic 
snapper-back, who, upon the signal being given by his quarter- 
back, ** snaps baeJe ” the ball to this player, or to the full-back, 
by a quick movement of the hand or foot. The moment the ball is 
snapped-back it is in play. In every scrimmage it is a foul for the 
side having the ball (attacking side) to obstruct an opponent 
except with the body (no use may lx made of hands or arms) , 
or for the defending side to interfere with the snip-liick The 
defenders may use their hands and arms only to get their 
opponents out of the way in order t ) get at the man with the ball 
Each member of the attacking side endeavours, of cviurse, to 
prevent bis opponents from breaking through and interfering 
with the quarter-back, who req iires this protection from his line 
in order to have time to pass the ball to one of the backs, whom he 
has notified by a signal to be ready. In the United Stateij a 
player may be obstructed by an off-side opponent so long as hands 
and arms are not used In the Ime-up this is called “ block ing-off,” 
and ** interference when done to protect a friend running with 
the ball. Interference is one of the most important features of 
American football. As soon as the ball is passed to one of the 
half-backs for a run, for example, round one end of the line, his 
interference must form immediately. This means that one or 
more of his fellows must accompany and shield him as he runs, 
blocking off any opponent who trys to tackle him. The first 
duty of the defence against a hostile run is therefore to break up 
the interference, i.e. put these defenders out of the play, so that 
the runner may be reached and tackled. 

The game b^ns by the captains tossing for cnoice of kick-off 
OF goal. If the winner of the toss chooses the goal, on account 
of the direction of wind, the loser must kick off and send the 
boll at least 10 yds. into the opponents’ territory from a place- 
kick from the 55 yds. line. The two ends of the kicking side, 
who are usually fast runners, get down the field after the ball 
as quickly as possible, in order to prevent the man who catches 
the kick-off from running back with the ball. When the kick-off 
is caught, the catcher with the aid of interference runs it back 
as far as possible, and as soon as he is tackled and held by his 
opponents the ball is down and a hne-up takes place, the ball 
being in the possession of the catcher’s side, which now attacks. 
In order to prevent the so-called “ block game,” once prevalent, 
in which neither side made any appreciable progress, the rules 
provide that the side in possession of the ball must make at 
least 10 yds, tn three successive attempts, or, failing to do so, 
must surrender the ball to the enemy, or, as it is called, “ lose 
the ball on downs. This is infrequent in actual play, because 
if, after two unsuccessful attempts, or partly successful, it becomes 
evident that the chances of completing the obligatory lo-yd. 
gain on the remaining attempt are unfavourable, a forward 
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pass or a kick is resorted to, rather than risk losing the ball on 
the spot. The kick, although resulting in the loss of the ball, 
nevertheless gives it to the enemy much nearer his goal. When 
the wind is strong the side favoured by it usually kicks often, 
as the other side, not being able to kick back on equal terms, 
is forced to play a rushing game, which is always exhausting, 
.Again, the kicking game is often resorted to by the side that has 
the lead in the score, in order to save its men and yet retain the 
advantage. The only remuning way to advance the ball is on 
a free-kick after a fair catch, as in the English gome. The free 
kick may be either a punt, a drop-kick or a kick from placement 
Whenever the ball gcies over the side line into touch it is brought 
back to the point where it crossed the line by the man who 
carried it over, or, if kicked or knocked over, by a man of the 
side w^hich did not kick it out, and there put in play in one of 
two wavs Either it may be touched to the ground and then 
kicked at least 10 yds. tow'ards the opponents’ goal, or it may be 
taken into the field at right angles to the line a distance not 
less than 5 yds. nor more than 15, and there put down for a 
hne-up, the p’lyer who takes it in first declaring how far he will 
go, so that the opposing team may not be caught napping. 

Of the seven men m the line, the centre is chosen for his 
weight and ability to handle the ball cle^inly in snapping back. 
He must also, in case the full-back is to make the next play, 
be able to throw the ball from ])etwcen his logs accurately into 
the full-back’s hands, thus saving the time that would lx wasted 
if the quarter-back were used as an intermediary. The two 
“ guards,” who must also be heavy men, form with the centre 
the bulk of the line, protecting the backs in offence, and m de- 
fence blocking the enemy. The two “ tackles ” must be heavy 
yet active and aggressive men, as they must not only help the 
centre and guards in repelling assaults on the middle of the line, 
but also assist the ends in stopping runs round the line as well 
as those between tackle and end, a favourite point of attack. 
The “ends” are chosen for their activ ity, sure tackling, fast 
running and ability to follow up the ball after a kick. Of the 
four players behind the line, the full-back must be a sure 
catcher and tackier and a fast runner. The two half-backs 
must also be fast runners and good dodgers One of them is 
often chosen for his ability to gain ground by “ bucking the line,” 
t e, plunging through the opposing team’s line. He must there- 
fore be over the average weight, while the other half-back is called 
upon to gain by running round the opposing ends. The quarter- 
back IS the commanding general and therefore the most important 
member of his side, as with him lies the choice of plays to he 
made when on the attack. Courage, coolness, promptness in 
decision and discrimination in the choice of plays are the qualities 
absolutely required for this position. As soon as his side obtains 
the ball, the quarter-back shouts out a signal, consisting of a 
series of numbers or letters, or both, which denotes a certain 
play that is to be carried through the moment the ball is snapped 
back. A good quarter-back thinks rapidly and shouts his signal 
for the next play as soon as a down has been called and while 
the scrimmage is forming, so that the plays are run off rapidly 
and the enemy is given as little time as possible to concentrate. 
The signals, which are secret and often changed to guard them 
from being solved by the enemy, are formed by designating 
every position and every space in the line, as well as kicks and 
other open plays, by a number or letter. Some signals are called 
sequence-signals, and indicate a prearranged series of plays for 
use in certain emergencies. Every manoeuvre of the attacking 
side is carried out by every member of the team, the ideal being 
“ every man in every play every time.” As soon as a signal is 
given each man should know what part of the ensuing move will 
fall to him, in carrying the ball, interfering for the runner, or get- 
ting down the field under a punt. Every team has its own code. 

About 1890 the system of interference led to momentum and 
mass plays (wedge-formations, tandems, &c.), i,e, to the grouping 
of bodies of men behind the line, and starting them befqre the 
ball was snapped back, so that they struck the line with an 
acquired momentum that was extremely severe, particularly 
when met by mon equally determined. TtlCHe plays caused 
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frequent injuries and led to legislation against them, the most 
important law providing for a limitation to the number of men 
who could be dropped back of the line, and practically keeping 
SL*\ cn men drawn up m the line. 

Penalties are of three kinds : (i) forfeiture of the game, for 
refusing to play when directed to do so by the referee, and for 
icpeated fouls made with the intention of delaying t,he game ; I 
(2) disqualification of players for unne(,essary roughness or j 
iingentlernanly (onduct; and (3) for infringement of rules, for ! 
w'hich certain distances are taken away from the prcMous j 
gains of the side making the fouls. | 

The game resolves itself into a senes of scrimmages inter- i 
spersed with runs and kicks The systenuiti/?:ed developmmt | 
ol phys pluv^ at the disposal of tin* cjuarter an infinite variet:. 
of attick, which he seeks to direct at the opposing line with ! 
bewildering rapidity and dash. During the preliminary games 
of the season straight football ” n generally played ; that h. 

1 itri-'ate attacks are aveuded and kicks and simple plunge’^ 
into the hue are mainly relied upon. “Trick plays,’’ which 
compri-^e all manoeuvres of an intricate n iture, arc re>cr\fd 
f )i later and more important mate hes Among the'.e i'. the 
“ fake (false) kick,” m which the full-back takes position .is if 
to receive the liall for a kick, but the ball is passed to a clilTerent 
player for a run. Another play of this kind is the “ wang shift. ’ 
m whuh some or all of the players on one side of centre suddenly 
change to the oilier side, thus forming a mass and throwing the 
opponents’ line out of balance To this e.itegory bedong also 
“double passes,” “false passes,” “delayed passes,” “delayed 
runs ” and “ criss-crosses ” 

Training for football in America resembles that for other 
sports in regard to food and Ingiene. The coaching s) stems 
at the universities differ, but there is generally a head coach, 
who lo assisted by graduates, each of whom pass especial 
attention to one set of men, one to the men in the centre of the 
line, one to the backs, another to the ends, c'^rc Candidates for 
the teams arc put through a severe c oursc of practice in catching 
punts and haid-lhrowri passes, in quick staits, falling on the 
ball, tackling a mechanical dummy, m blorking, breaking thuuigh 
the line, and all kinds of kicking, although in matches the kicking 
u generally left to one or two men who have showai thcmsehcs 
partieulaily expert. Every player is taught to due for the 
ball whenever he sees it on tlie ground, as possession is (d 
cardinal importance m American football, an<l dnbbhng for this 
icasnn is unknown When lunning with tlv^ baU IIjc plaver is 
taught to take .short steps, to follow his intei terenre, that is, not 
Isolate himself from his defenders, and neither to slow' up nor 
shut his eyes when striking the opposing line. Tackling well 
below the waist is taught, but it is a foul to t ickle below the knee. { 
The general rule for defensive work of all kinds is “ play low ” 

See Walter Camp, How to play booiball, and the O/fnial Football 
(hade ( iiinual), both 111 Spalding’s Athletic Library , lus Hook of 
( ollifie Spoils (New York, 1893), his 4nirnra)i Football (New' York, 
1894), and his Football (Boston, 189O) the list m ro operation with 
L K Deland , R H Barbour, The Hook of School and College Spoils 
(New York, 1904) , W H. Lewis, Primer of College Football (Boston, 
1896) (E B ; W Ca ) 

FOOTE, ANDREW HULL (1806 1863), American admiral, was 
born at New Haven, Connecticut, on the 12th of September 1806, 
his father, Samuel Augustus Foote (1780-1846), being a promin-mt 
lawyer and Whig politician, who as U.S. senator moved in 1829 
“ Foote’s resolution •> ” on public lands, in the discussion of which 
Daniel Webster made his “ reply to Hayne.” He entered the 
U.S. navy in 1822, and was commi.ssioned lieutenant m 1830. 
After cruising round the world (1837-1840) in the “John Adams,” 
he was assign,'d to the Philadelphia Naval Asylum, anl later 
(1846-1848) to the Boston Navy Yard. In 1849 he was made 
commander of the “ Perry,” and engaged for two years in sup- 
pressing the slave trade on the African coast. In 1836, as 
comjnander of the “ Portsmouth,” he served on the East India 
station, under Com. James Armstrong, and he captured the 
Barrier Forts near Canton. From October 1858 to the outbreak 
gf the Civil War^ he was in charge pf the Brgoklyn Navy Yard, 


becoming a full captain in 1861. In August 1861 he was assigned 
to Cue command “of the naval operation, upon the Western 
Walter'..” His exploit m capturing Fort Henry (on the right 
bank of the Tennessee river) from th- Confederates, cn the 6th 
of February 1862, without the co-opt ration of Gen?ral Grant’s 
Ian 1 forces, who had ml arrived in time, w'as a brilliant success , 
but their combined attack on P'ort DoneKon (12 m. off, on the left 
bank of the Cumberlan 1 river), whither most vd the Fort Henry 
garrison had escaped, resulted, before Us ^'irrendcr (Feb 16), 
111 heavy losses to Foote’s gunboats, F'ootc himself being severely 
o.junled. Jn Marth-April he co-operated m the capture of 
New Madrid {qv.) ani Island No. 10 In Jim"' he rcU’rccl from 
hi> command and m July was ])romotcd rear-a^hniral, and 
became chief of the Bureau of Equipment and Ret ruiting. On 
the 2()lh of Junt 1863 he died at New \k)rk. 

Sec the life (1874) by Professor Jam' . Mason Hoppm (1820-1900) 

FOOTE, MARY HALLOCK (1847 ), American author and 

illiistratui, was born in New York, on the 19th of 

November 1847, Englida Ouaker ancestry. .She was educated 
at the Poughkeepsie (N.\ ) Female Collegiate Seminary' and at 
the Cooper Institute School of Design for women, m New York. 
In 1876 she married Arthur De Wint Foote, a mining engineer, 
and subsequently lived in the mining regions of California, 
Idaho, Colorado and Mexico. She is best known for her stories, 
in w'hich, as in her drawings, she portrays vividly the rough 
picturesque life, especially the mining life, of the West. Some 
of her best drawings appear in her own books. Among her 
publications are The Led’llorse Claim (1SS3), John Bodewtn's 
Testimony (1886), The Choi>en (i8;)2). Ca^nr d'Alene 

(1894), The Prodigal (190^), a novelette ; The Desert and the 
Soicn (1902), anti several collections of short stones, including 
A Touch of Sun and other Stones (1903) 

FOOTE, SAMUEL (1720 -1777), English dramatist and actor, 
was baptized at Truro on the 27th of January 1720. Of his 
attachment to his native (Mrnwall he gives no better proofs 
as an author than by making the country bovibv Timothv (in 
Tim Knights) sound the praiM‘s of that county and of its manly 
pastimes ; but towards his family he showed a lo) al and endanng 
affection His father was a man of good famib’ and position. 
Ills nufther, Eleanor Cioodere, whom he is said in person as 
well as m disposition to have strongly resembled, he liberally 
supported m the iLavs of his j)r()sp'irity, and after her death 
indignantly vindicated her character from the imputations 
rei'klessly cast upon it by the revengeful spite of the duchess 
of Kingston About the time when Foote came of age, he 
inherited his first fortune through the murder of his uncle, Sir 
John Di.aely Goodere, Bait., by his brother. Captain Samuel 
Goodcre. Foote was educated at the collegiate school at 
Worcester, and at Worcester ('ollege, Oxford, distinguishing 
himself in both places by mimicrv and audacious pleasantries 
of all kinds, and, although he left Oxford without taking his 
degree, acquiring a classical training wdai^h afterwards enabled 
him neatly to turn a classical quotation or allusion, and helped 
to giv'e to his prose style a certain fluency and elegance. 

Foote was “ designed ” for the law, but certainly not by 
nature. In his chambers at the Temple, and in the Grecian 
Coffee-house hard by, he learned to know something of lawj^ers 
if not of law, and was afterwards able to jest at the jargon and 
to mimic the mannerisms of the bar, and to satirize the Latitats 
of the other branch of the profession w'ith particular success. 
The famous argument in Hobson v. Nohson, in The Lame Lovers, 
u almost as good of its kind as that in Bardell v. Pickwfick. 
But a stronger attraction drew him to the Bedford Coffee-house 
in (k)vcnt Garden, and to the theatrical world of which it was 
the social centre. After he had run through two fortunes (the 
second of which he appears to have inherited at his father’s 
death), and had then passed through sev'cre straits, he made 
his first appearance on the actual stage in 1 744. It is said that, 
he had married a young lady in Worcestershire ; but the traces 
of his wife (he affirmed himself that he was married to his w'ashcr- 
woman) are mysterious, a^d probably apocryphal. 

Foote’s first i^ppqararvc^ 9A an actor was made little more than, 
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two years after that of Garrick, as to \vhose merits the critics, 
including Foote himself, were now fiercely at war. His own 
first venture, as Othello, was a failure ; and though he was 
fairly successful in genteel comedy parts, and was, after a favour- 
able reception at Dublin, enrolled as one of tlie regular company 
at Drury Lane in the winter of 1745 1746^ he had not as yet 
made any palpable hit. Finding that his talent lay neither in 
tragedy nor in genteel comedy, he had begun to wonder “ where 
the devil it did he,” when his successful performance of the part 
of Bayes in The Rehearsal at last suggested to him the true 
outlet for his extraordinary gift of mimicry. Following the 
example of Garrick, he had introduced into this famous part 
imitations of actors, and had added a variety of otlier satirical 
comment in the way of “ gag.” Engaging a small company 
of actor.^, he now boldly announced for the 22nd of April 1747, 
at tlie theatre in the Hay market “ grai/i,” “ a new entertainment 
called the Diversions of the Morning^' to which were to be added 
a farce adapted from Congreve, and an epilogue “ spoken by 
the B-d-d Coffee-house.” Foote’s success in these Diversions 
obtained for him the name of “ the English Aristophanes,” 
an absurd compliment, declined by Foote himself (see his letter 
in The Minor), The Diversions consisted of a series of imitations 
of actors and other well-known persons, whose various peculi- 
arities of voice, gesture, manner or dress were brought directly 
before the spectators, while the epilogue introduced the wits 
of the Bedford engaged in ludicrous disputation, and specially 
“ took off ” an eminent physician (probably the munificent 
Sir William Browne, whom he afterwards caricatured in The 
Devil on Two Sticks), and a notorious quack oculist of the day. 
The actors ridiculed m this entertainment having at once procured 
the aid of the constables for preventing its repetition, Foote 
immediately advertised an invitation to his friends to drink 
a dish of tea with him at the Haymarket on the following day at 
noon — “ and ’tis hoped there will be a great deiil of comedy 
and some joyous spirits ; he will endeavour to make the morning 
as diverting as possible. Tickets for this entertainment to be 
had at St George's coffee-house, Temple-Bar, without which no 
person will be admitted. N.B. — Sir Dilbury Diddle will be there, 
and Lady Betty Fruk has absolutely promised''’ The device 
succeeded to perfection ; further resistance was abandoned 
as futile by the actors, whom Foote mercilessly ridiculed in the 
instructions to his pupils ” which the entertainer pretended 
to impart (typifying them under characters embodying their 
several chief peculiarities or defects — the massive and sonorous 
James Qum as a watclmian, the shrill-voiced Lacy Ryan as a 
razor-grinder, the charming Peg Woffington, whose tones had 
an occasional squeak in them, as an orange-woman crying her 
wares and the bill of the play) ; and Mr Foote’s Chocolate, 
which was afterwards converted into an evening Tea, became 
an established favourite with the town. 

In spite of this success, he seems to have contrived to spend 
a third fortune, and to have found it necessary to eke out his 
means by a speculation m small-beer, as is recorded in an amusing 
anecdote told of him by Johnson. But he could now command 
a considerable income ; and when money came he seems to have 
freely expended it in both hospitality and charity. During 
his engagements at Covent Garden and at Drury Lane, of which 
he was joint-manager, and in professional trips to Scotland, and 
more especially to Ireland, he appeared both in comedies of 
other authors and more especially in his own. He played Hartop 
ill his Knights (i749> printed 1754). Taste (1752), in which parts 
of the Diverstofts were incorporated, was followed by some 
eighteen pieces, the majority of which were produced at the 
Haymarket, the favourite home of Foote’s entertainments. 
In 1760 he succeeded in obtaining for this theatre a licence from 
the lord chamberlam, afterwards (in 1766) converted into a 
licence for summer performances for life. The entertainments 
were a succession of variations on the original idea of the 
Diversions and the Tea, Now, it was an Auction of Pictures 
(1748), of part of which an idea may be formed from the second 
act of the comedy Tasta^ now, a lecture on Orators (1754), 
suggested by some bombastic discourses given by Macklin in 
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his old age at the Piazza coffee-house in Covent Garden, where 
Foote had amused the audience and confounded the speaker 
by interposing his humorous comments. The Orators is pie- 
served in the shape of a hybrid piece, which begins with a mock 
lecture on the art of oratory^ and its representatives in England, 
and ends with a diverting scene of a pot-house forum debate, 
to which Ilolberg’s Polihcian-Tinman can hardly have been a 
stranger. At a later date (1773) a new device was introduced 
in a Puppet’show. The piece (unpnntcd) pla\ ed m this by the 
puppets was called Piety in Pattern, and professed to show “ by 
the moral how maidens of low degree might become rich from 
the mere effects of morality and virtue, and by the literatuie 
how thoughts of the most commonplace might be concealed 
under cover of words the most high flown.” In other words, 
it was an attack upon sentimentai comedy, which was still not 
altogether extinguished. An attack upon Garrick in connexion 
with the notorious Shakespeare jubilee was finally left out from 
the Puppet‘shoiv, and thus was avoided a recurrence of the 
quarrel which many years before had led to an interchange 
of epistolary thrusts, and an imitation by Woodward of the 
imitative Foote. 

On the whole, the relations l>etween the two public favourite^ 
became very friendly, and on Foote’s part unmistakably 
affectionate, and they have not been always generously repre- 
sented by Garrick’s biographers. A comparison between the 
two as actors is of course out of the question; but, though 
Foote was a buffoon, and his tongue a scurrilous tongue, there 
is no authentic ground for the suggestion that his character 
was one of malicious heartlessncss. Of Samuel Johnson’s 
opinions of him many records remain m Boswell ; when Johnson 
had at last found his way into Foote’s company (he afterwards 
found it to Foote’s own table) he was unable to “ resist ” him, 
and, on hearing of Foote’s death, he thought the career just 
closed worthy of a lasting biographical record. 

Meanwhile most of poor Foote’s friendships in high life were 
probably those that arc sworn across the table, and require 

t’other bottle ” to keep them up. It is not a pleasant picture 
— of Lord Mexborough and his royal guest the duke of York, 
and their companions, bantering Foote on his ignorance of horse- 
manship, and after he had weakly protested his skill, taking him 
out to hounds on a dangerous animal. He was thrown and 
broke his leg, which liad to be amputated, the “ patientee ’’ 
(in w’hich character he said he was now making his first appear- 
ance) consoling himself with the reflection -that he would now 
be able to take off “ old Faulkner ” (a pompous Dublin alderman 
with a wooden leg, whom he had brought oti the stage as Peter 
Paragraph in The Orators) “ to the life.” The duke of York 
made him the best reparation in his power by promising him 
a life-patent for the theatre in the Haymarket (1766) ; and 
Foote not only resumed his profession, m if, like Sir Luke Limp, 
he considered the leg he had lost “ a redundancy, a mere nothing 
at aU,” but ingeniously turned his misfortune to account in two 
of his later pieces, The Lame Lover and The Devil on Two Sticks, 
while, with the true instinctof a paWic favourite, making constant 
reference to it in plays and prologues. Though the characters 
played by him in several of his later plays are comparatively 
short and light, he continued to retain his hold over the public, 
and about the year 1774 was beginning to think of withdrawing, 
at least for a time, to the continent, when he became involved 
in what proved a fatal personal quarrel. Neither in his entertain- 
ments nor in his comedies had he hitherto (except in Garrick’s 
case, and it is said in Johnson’s) put any visible restraint upon 
personal satire. The Author, in which, under the infinitely 
humorous character of Cadwallader, he had brought a Welsh 
gentleman of the name of Ap-Rice on the stage, had, indeed, 
been ultimately suppressed. But in general he had pursued 
his hazardous course, mercilessly exposing to public ridicule and 
contempt not only fribbles and pedants, quacks or supposed 
quacks in medicine (as in The Devil on Two Sticks), enthuiTiasls 
in religion, such as Dr Dodd (in The Cozeners) and George 
Whitefield and his connexion (in The Minor). He had not only 
dared the wrath of the whole Society of Antiquaries (in The 
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Nabob), and been le warded Ly the ^\ithdra^val, fiorn among I 
the pundits who rationalized aA\ay Whittington's Cat, of Horace 
Walpole and other eminent members of the bod>, but had in 
the same play attacked a well-known representative ot a very 
influential though detested clement in English society,— the 

Nabobs ” themselves. But there was one species of cracked 
porcelain which he was not to try to hold up to contempt with 
impunity. The rumour of his intention to bring upon the stage, 
in the character of Lady Kitty Crocodile in The Trip to Calais, 
the notorious duchess of Kingston, whose trial for bigamy was 
then(i775) impending, roused his intended victim to the utmost 
fury ; and the means and influence she had at her disposal 
enabled her, not only to prevail upon the lord chamberlain to 
prohibit the performance of the piece (in which there is no hint 
as to the charge of bigamy itself), but to hire agents to vilify 
Foote’s character m every way that hatred and malice could 
suggest. After he had withdrawn the piece, and letters had been 
exchanged between the duchess and him equally characlenstic 
of their respective writers, Foote took his revenge upon the 
chief of the duchess’s instruments, a “ Reverend Doctor ” 
Jackson, who belonged to the “ reptile ” society of the journalists 
of the day, so admirably satirized by Foote in his comedy of 
The Bankrupt, This man he gibbeted in the character of Viper 
in The Capuchin, under which name the altered Tnp to Calais 
was performed in 1776. But the resources of his enemies ere 
not yet at an end ; and a discharged servant of Foote’s was 
suborned by Jaekson to bring a charge of assault and apply 
for a warrant against him. 'Fhough the attempt utterly broke 
down, and Foote’s character was thus completely cleared, Ins 
health and spirits had given way in the struggle — as to which, 
though he seems to have had the firm support of tlie better part 
of the public, including such men as Burke and Reynolds, the 
very audiem-es of his own theatre had been, or had seemed to 
be, divided m opinion. He tlius resolved to withdraw, at least 
for a time, from the effects of the storm, let his theatre to Colman, 
and after making his last appearance there m May 1777, set 
fbrth in October on a journey to France. But at Dover he fell 
sick on the day after his arrival there, and after a few liours 
died (October 2Tst). TIis epitaph in St Mark’s church at Dover 
(written by his faithful treasurer William Jewell) records that 
he had a hand “ open as day for melting chanty.” His resting- 
place in Westminster Abbey is witliout any memorial. 

Foote’s chit f jjower as an actor lay in his extraordinary gift of 
mimicry, Aviiroli extended to the raeittal and moral, as ^sc\\ as the 
mere outvvaid euid ph\'^cai pcculiaritios of the personages whose 
likeness he assumed. He mtwt have possesHcd a-wondf^ul floxilulity 
of voice, Ihoiigli his tdnes art' s,ud to have lfee«*haFi»li*when his voice 
was not disgiii«crl,_dnd an mcompaiableTCadimjsftdor rapidly assum- 
ing characlcis, both in his entertainments and m his comedies, 
where he occasion.iljy “ (kmblt'd ” jiarts. The oKcrHent “ p.itter " 
ot some of Ills playfi, such as The Ltar and oreurrs^ must ha\c 

greatly depeiuUd for its eftect upon lapidity of dbfci\xry Tii jierson 
ho was lalhtr shoit and stout, and coarse-lcatured , liiit his over- 
flowing humour is said to have loimd lull expicssion in the irresistihlo 
sparkle of his eyes. 

As a dramatic author he can curly be assigned a subordinale rank 
He regarded eomedy as “an exact repiCscnlation 6f‘ the peculiar 
manners ol that people among ^^h(5m it liappens to be pertornu'd , 
a faithful imitation of singular absurdities, paiticular follies, Which 
ate openly pmtlnced, as cilminals aie publicly purrfshed, tor the 
correction ot mdi\ iduaHand as an examplo to tlie whole ocu'twmmity." 
This he legauled as Uic uiile^ 01 useliil purpose, ot comedy, Ihe 
duke he conconed to be “ the lalile, the construction, m.ichmerv, 
conduct, plot, and incidents of the piece *’ For part at least of tliis 
new (advanced by him m the spirited and scholailv ” T.ettor “ in 
wiuch he rejihod, “ to the Re\'ercud Author of the ‘ RcmarkB, 
Critjeal aud Chiistian,’ on I he Muwr “), he rather loftily ap|>ea4ad 
to classical .uitlionty Rut he overlooker;! tlu' indispcnsableness of 
the dulcc to the comic diama mukr its primary aspect as a species 
of art. His comic geiiiim-was t^articularlv happy in (lisco\^ng and 
reproducing characters doscrvmg ot ndicnle , and the fact tlUt 
he not oiih' took them trom real life, but oloeely mocHUed them on 
well-known living men and women, Mas not m himself an artistic 
din. Nor indeed was the novelty of this process, absolute, thougli 
probably no other cottiic dramatist has ever gone so far in this 
course, or has pursticd it so portiiutentlv. The public ddlghtttdiitt'hte 
** d — — d hn« originfvls/' beCBoise it recognised them aa copies : 'and 
he was himself proud that he had taken them ^rom real person*, 
instead of their bein" “ vamped from antiquated plays, pilfered from 
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j the Fiv^nch farces, or the bast lr->s beings of the poet’s biain.” But 
the ie<d excelknce of many ot Foote’s comic characters hes in the 
tact that, besides being incouijiarably ludicrous U pcs of manners, 
Ihtry iimuxiii tidmirablc comic typt s of general human nature. Sir 
Ortgoiy Gazette, and his imlx'cile appetite lor nevs, Lady Pimt- 
weazel, and her preposterous vanilv m her supeianiiuated charms ; 
Mr Cadwalja<l< r, and his mom of tlic od\ant.iges of public schools 
(where childien may “ make acquamtaiiu^ that mav luieattcr be 
ustlul to lli( m , foi bctwicn you and 1, as to wliat thev learn there, 
does not signilv twopence"); Major Stuig^on and Jeriy Sneak; 
Sir Itionias Lolty, Sir Luke Limp, Mrs ^leclilni, .atd a score or trvvo 
of otliei chaiacttrs, aie excLlleiit comic tiguK'^ m themselves, 
w liatever then origin , and many ot the vices and w« aknesses exposed 
by Foote’s vigoioiis satin will lemain the perennial subject of comic 
tientment so long as a stage exists The ical dtfect of his jdnys lies 
111 the abnoi mal weakness ol their construction, in the absohito 
contemiit which the great majority of them show for th<‘ iiivcntioa 
or conduct of a jilot, and iii the iinwariantable subordination of the 
interest of the action to the cshibilioii ot jiarticuUr characters His 
characters <11 e ready-made, and the action is onh incidental to them. 
With the exception of The Ltar (which Foote pretended to have 
taken Irom Lc)j>e de V'ega, but which was really founded on Steele’s 
adaptation of Corneille’s Le Menteur), and ipeihaps of The Bankrupt^ 
theie IS baldly one of F'oote's “ comedies ’*in which the conception 
and conduct of tlie acticm rise above the exigencies of the merest 
farce Not that sentimenlal scones and even sentimental characters 
aic wanting, but these familiar mgrudicnts are as incapable of 
exciting r(*al interest as an ordmary farcical action is in itself unable 
to product' more than transitory amusement. In his earlier plays 
Foote constantly resorts to the most hackntyed device ot faree^^a 
disguise Ot course 1 ootc must ha\c betn well aware of the shOTt- 
comiugs of his rapidly manufactuied producticms ; he know that if 
he might sneer at “ genteel comedy as suited to the dramatists 
of the servants' hall, and pronounce the arts ol the drama at the great 
houses to be “ directed by the genrus of insipidity,’’ he, hke tho little 
theatre where he hold sway, was looked upon as “ an eccontiic, a 
mere summer fly." 

At the same lime, he was mexhaustible m the devising of comic 
scenes ot genuine farce An oration of “ old masters," an election 
of a subuiban mayor, an exammaticm at the College of PhyVretems, 
a ncwsjiapt r conclave w here p<iragraphs are concocted and xoptita- 
tions massacied — all tlicse and oUicr equally happy situatuMijS ere 
brought befoic the mere reader with unl.niing vividness. And 
e\(i>wheie the comic dialogue is instinct with spirit and vigour, 
and the comic char.icters are true to thiTirschcs Mitli a buoyancy 
which at once raises them above the level ot mere theatricxil oon- 
V entionalism FooU piolcsscd to despise the mcie caiicatunng of 
national pccuhantws as such, and generally used dialect as a mere 
additiontil colouring; lie w.is, howtver, too wide awake to tlie 
demands of his public not to treat Franco and I'renchTTTon as fair 
game, and coarsely to appeal to n.rtumal prcijudice. His 
against those everlasting victims of English coinetiy and farco, tlie 
Englishman in and tlie Enghsliman returned from Pans, was 

doubtless well warranti’il , wliiie at the same lime he iiiadc fun of 
tho fact that Englrshnien are nowfiere more addicted to the society 
ot thoir coimtivmcii than abroad In geneial, the purposes of 
Foote's social s.itire are I'xoeUent, and the abuses against which it 
lb directed aic those which it required courage to attack. The tone 
of hib morality is healthy, and his kinguagt, though not aiming at 
refinement, is rcmaikabl> lice from intentional giossncs< He made 
ucc^Vbional mistakes ; but he was on tlio right side in the worfiatio 
against the prctentionsncss of Cant and the ettrontery of Viee;»the 
two master evils of the age and Die society m wluch he Incd. 

The following is a list of Foote’s farces oi “ comedies " as ho calla 
them, mostly m tliroe, some in tw'o acts, which remam 
The date of pmduclifm, and the chai>actcr originally perform^ by 
Foote, are aad 'tl to tlic title of oach : 

I he Km^hts (1748 Hartop, who assumes tlic character of Sir 
Penurious I'ritic') , Taste (1752), m which part of the Diversions is 
incoipoiatcd ; The Lu^hshman in Pans (175^ Young Buck); 
Tht" hUf^ishvian jrtitrned from Pafis (1756 : Sir Charles Buck) ; Irhe 
Authvt (1757* Cadwallader) ; 2 he Minor (1700 Smirk and Mrs 
Cole) ; The Liar (1702) , The Orators (1762 Locturgi) ; The Mayor 
of Garrait (i7t>3 . Major Sturgeon and Matthew Mug) , The Patron 
(i7()4. Sii Tliomas Lotty and Sir Peter Peppercorn); The Cvmt- 
tfrnsary (17^5*. Mr Zan. Fungus), The DevU Two SHeks 

(1768: J>evii,— ahas Dr Hercules Hellcliorc) , The Lame Lewer 
(1770 • Sn Luke lamp) ; Tho Maid of Bath (1771 : Mr Flint) ; The 
Nabob (1772 Sir JMatthew Mite) , Ihe Bankrupt (1773 ’ Robert 
Riscounter) , The Cozenets (1774 * Mr Aircastlc) ; The Capuchin, a. 
second version of The Trip to Calais, fbrbiddbn by the cci^sor (1776: 
0'T>m\ovati) I'lw dratnatiC'w^oSks wwe collected m 1703“! 70^ 

Bii.Lior.RAPHY — Footf's hiogeaphy ,nft«v bt' lead in W. (“ Con- 
vertAtion") Cooke’s Memoirs top ^mael Poe^ 13 voB , 1 805) , which 
contain, amidst other matter, a large collcctioii of Ins goord* things 
and of anecdotes concerning' him, besides twxi of his provibooly 
nnpttlVhahed ©Ctasioiial pieC( 58 i (with tho Ttagedv d la mOae^ part of 
the in which Poot<' appeaictl os Fustian). Fiom tins 

source vseeius to*have beenmaiidv taken the biographical information 
in the rather grandiloquent essay . Foote prefixed by “ Jon 
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(John Badcock, fl. 1816-1830, also known as John Hunds ") to his 
useful edition of Foote’s Works {3 vols , 1830). Various particulars 
will be found in Tate Wilkinson’s WaPideruig Patentee (York, 1705) 
and in other sources There is an admirable essay on Foote, re- 
printed with additions, from the Quarterly Review, in John Forster's 
Biographical Essays (1858). A recent hfe of Foote is by Percy 
Fitzgerald (iQio). (A. W. W) 

FOOTMAN, a name given among articles of furniture to a 
metal stand, usually of polished steel or brass, and cither oblong 
or oval in shape, for keeping plates and dishes hot before a dining- 
room fire, in the da) s before the general use of hot-water dishes 
the footman possessed definite utility, but although it is still 
in occasional use, it is now chiefly regarded as an ornament. 
It was especially common in the hardware counties of England, 
where it is still frequently seen ; the simple conventionality 
of its form is not inelegant. 

FOOTSCRAY, a city of Bourke county, Victoria, Australia, 
on the Saltwater river, 4 m. VV. of and suburban to Melbourne. 
Pop. (1901) 18,301. The city has large bluestone quarries from 
which most of the building stones in Melbourne and the neighbour- 
hood is obtained ; it is also an important manufacturing centre, 
with numerous sugar-mills, jute factories, soap works, woollen- 
mills, foundries, chemical works and many other minor industries. 

FOOT-STALL, a word supposed to be a literal translation of 
piedestaly or pedestal, the lower part of a pier in architecture 
(see B\se). 

FOPPA, VINCENZO, Italian painter, was born near Brescia. 
The dates of his birth and death used to be given as 1400 and 
1492 ; but there is now good reason for substituting 1427 and 
1515. He settled m Pavia towards 1456, and ^\as the head of a 
Lombard school of painting >vhich subsisted up to the advent 
of Leonardo da Vinci. In 1489 he returned to Brescia. IIis 
contemporary reputation was very considerable, his merit in 
perspective and foreshortening being recognized especially. 
Among his noted works are a fiesco in the Brera Gallery, Milan, 
the ‘‘ Martyrdom of St Sebastian ” ; and a ** Crucifixion in 
the Carrara gallei*)^, Bergamo, executed in 1455. lie worked 
much in Milan and in Genoa, but many of his paintings are 
now lost. 

See C J. Ffoulkes and R. Maiocchi, Vincemo Foppa (1910). 

FORAGE, food for cattle or horses, chiefly the provender 
collected for the food of the horses of an army. In early usage 
the word was confined to the dried forage as opposed to grass. 
From this word comes foray,'^ an expedition in search of 
“forage,” and hence a pillaging expedition, a raid. The word 
“ forage,” directly derived from the Fr. /outrage , comes from a 
common Teutonic origin, and appears in “ fodder,’’ food for 
cattle. The ultimate Indo-European root, pat, cl. Gr. Trarctcr^at, 
Lat. pascere, to feed, gives “ food,” “ feed,” “ foster ” ; and 
appears also in such Latin derivatives as “ pastor,” “ pasture.” 

FORAIN, J. L. (1852- ), French painter and illustrator, 

was born in 1852. He became one of the leading modern 
Parisian caricaturists, who in his merciless exposure of the 
weaknesses of the bourgeoisie continued the work which was 
begun by Daumier under the second Empire. The scathing 
bitterness of his satire is as clearly derived from Daumier as his 
pictorial style can be traced to Manet and Degas ; but even in 
his painting he never suppresses the caustic spirit that drives 
him to caricature. He has, indeed, been rightly called “ a Degas 
pushed on to caricature.” In his pen-and-ink work he combines 
extraordinary economy of means with the utmost power of 
expression and suggestion. Forain’s popularity dates from the 
publication of his Comedte partstenne, a series of two hundred 
and fifty sketches republished in book form. He has contributed 
many admirable, if sometimes over-daring, pages to the Figaro, 
Rite, UAssteite au beurre, Le Courrter franfais, and L’/«- 
discret. His political drawings for the Figaro were republished 
in book form under the title of Doux Pays. 

FOR AKER, JOSEPH BENSON (1846- ), American 

political leader, was born near Rainsboro, Highland county, 
Ohio, on the 5th of July 1846. He passed his early life on a 
farm, enlisted as a private in the Sgth Ohio Volunteer Infantry 
in July «firved throughout the Civil Wj^r, for part of th^ 


time as an aide' on the staff of General H. W. Slocum, and in 
1865 received a captain’s brevet for “ efficient services during 
the campaigns in North Carolina and Georgia.” After the war 
he spent two years at the Ohio Wesleyan University and two 
years at Cornell. In 1869 he was admitted to the Ohio bar and 
began practice in Cincinnati. He was a judge of the Cincinnati 
Superior Court from 1879 1882. In 1883 he was the Republican 

candidate for governor of Ohio, but was defeated ; in 1885 
and 1887, however, he was elected, but was again defeated in 
1889. He then for eight years practised law with great success 
in Cincinnati. In 1896 he was elected United States senator 
to succeed Calvin S. Brice (184 55-1898) ; in 1902 was re-elected 
and served until 1909. In the Senate he was one of the aggressive 
Republican leaders, strongly supporting the administration of 
President M‘Kinley (whose name he presented to the Republican 
National Conventions of 1896 and 1900) in the debates preceding, 
dunng, and immediately following the Spamsh-American War, 
and later, during the administration of President Roosevelt, 
was conspicuous among Republican leaders for his independence. 
He vigorously opposed various measures advocated by the 
president, and led the opposition to the president’s summary 
discharge of certain negro troops after the Brownsville raid of 
the 13th of August 1906 (see Brownsvili.k, Texas). 

FORAMINIFERA, in zoology, a subdivision of Protozoa, 
the name selected for this enormous class being that given by 
A. D’Orbigny in 1826 to the shells characteristic of the majority 
of the species. He regarded them as minute Cephalopods, 
whose chambers communicated by pores (foramina). I^ter 
on their true nature was discovered by F. Dujardin, working 
on living forms, and he referred them to his Rhizopoda, char- 
acterized by pseudopodia given off from the sarcode (proto- 
plasm) as organs of prehension and locomotion. W. B. Carpenter 
in 1862 differentiated the group nearly in its present limits as 
“ Reticularia ” ; and since then it has been rendered more natural 
by the removal of a number of simple forms (mostly freshwater) 
with branching but not reticulate pseudopods, to Filosa, a 
distinct subclass, now united with Lobosa into the restricted 
class of Rhizopoda. 



Fig. I A. — LieberkUhniay with reticulate pseudopodia. 

Anatomy . — Protista Sarcodina, with simple protoplasmic 
bodies of granular surface, emitting processes which branch 
and anastomose freely, either from the whole surface or from 
one or more elongated processes (“ stylopods ”) ; nucleus one 
or more (not yet demonstrated in some little known simple 
forms), usually in genetic relation to granules or strands of 
matter of similar composition, the “chromidia” scattered through 
the protoplasm ; body naked, or provided with a permanent 
investment (shell or test), membranous, gelatinous, arenaceous 
(of compacted or cemented granules), calcareous, or very rarely 
(in deep sea forms) siliceous, sometimes freely perforated, but 
never latticed ; opening by one or more permanent apertures 
(“ pylomes ”) or crevices between compacted sand-granules, 
often very complex ; reproduction by fission (only in sinrtplest 
naked forms), or by brood formation; in the latter case one 
mode of brood formation (A) eventuates in amoebifhnn embryos, 
the. other (B) \j\ zoospores whfcA exfjgamous 
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gametes^ pairing but not with those of their own brood ; the 
coupled cell (‘^zygote”) when mature in the shelled species gives 
rise to a very small primitive test-chamber or microsphere.” The 
adult microspheric animal gives rise to the amoebiform brood 
which have a larger primitive test ('^megalosphere”); and megalo- 
spheric forms appear to reproduce by the A type a senes of 
similar forms before a B brood of gametes is finally borne, to 
pair and reproduce the microspheric type, which is consequently 
rare. 

The shells require special study. In the lowest fc^rms they 
are membranous, sometimes encrusted with sand -grains, always 
very simple, the only complication being the doubling of the' 
pylome in Dtplophrys (fig. 2, i), Shepheardella (fig. 2, J-. 5 ), 
Amphitrema{^^. ll)yDtaphorophodo)i {?[^ 2, 12). 'I'hc marine 
shells are, as we have seen, of cemented particles, or calcareous, 
glassy, and regularly perforated, or again calcareous, but porcel- 
lanous and rarely perforate. These characters have been used 



Fig. IB. — Pfotomyxa autantiaca^ Haeck. (After Haeckel ) 

/, Adult, containing two diatom Adult encysted and segmented, 
frustules, and three Tmtmnid Sy Flagellate zoospore just freed 
ciliates, with a large Dmo- from cyst 
flagellate just caught by the Zoospore which has passed 
expanded reticulate pseudo- into the amoeboid state, 
podia, 

as a guide to classification ; but some sandy forms have so large 
a proportion of calcareous cement that they might well be 
called encrusted calcareous genera, and are also not very constant 
in respect of the character of perforation. The porcellanous 
genera, however, form a compact group, the replacement of the 
shell by silica in forms dwelling in the red clay of the ocean 
abysses, where calcium carbonate is soluble, not really making 
any difficulty. Moreover, the shells of this group show a deflected 
process or neck of the embiymnic chamber (^^camptnpyle ”) at 
least in the megalospheric forms, whereas when such a neck 
exists in other groups it is straight. The opening of the shell 
IS called the pylome. This may be a mere hole where the lateral 
walls of the body end, or there may be a diaphragmatic ingrow th 
so as to narrow the entrance. It may be a simple rounded 
opening, oblong or tri-multi-radiate, or branching (fig. 4, i), 
or replaced hy a number of coarse pores (‘^ ethmopyle ”) (fig. 

Sa). Again, it may lie at the end of a narrowed tube 
(“ stylopyle ”), which in Lagena (fig. 3, 9 ) may project outwards 
ectoselenial ”), or inwards (“ entoselenial In most groups 
the stylopyle is straight ; but in the majority of the porcellanous 
shells it is bent down on the side of the shell, and constitutes 
the flexopyle of A. Kemna, which being a hybrid term 
should be replaced by “camptopyle.” The animal usually forms 
a simple shell only after it has attained a certain size, and this 
“ embryonic chamber ” cannot grow further. In SptrtUttia 
and Anmodtscus there is no pylumic end-wall, and the shell 
continues to grow as a spiral tube ; in Cornusptra (fig. 3, i) 
there is a slight constriction indicating the junction of a small 
embryonic chamber with a camptopyle, but the rest of the shell 
is a iSmple flat spiral of several turns. In the majority at least 
one chamber follows the first, with its own pylome at the distal 
end. This second chamber may rest on the first, so that the part 
on which it rests serves as a party-wall bounding the front of 



Fig 2 — Allogromiidea* 


/, Diplophr\s archen\ Barker, 

<7, Nucleus 

Conti act ilo vacuoles 
t, The yellow oiMike body. 
Moor pools, Ireland. 

Allo^rotma ovt/onnts, Duj. 

71 , The numerous nuclei ; near 
these the elongated bodies 
represent ingested diatoms. 
Fieshwater. Figs 2,3,11, 
12 belong to Khizopoda 
Filosa, and are included 
here to show the character- 
istic /Hose pseudopodia in 
contrast \\ith the reticulate 
spread ot the others 
Sf Shepheardella taenuformts^ 
Siddall {Quart. Jour. Mtcr. 
Set , 1 880) : X 30 diameters. 


Marine. The protoplasm is^ 
retracted at both ends mta 
the tubular case, 
a, Nucleus 

5 , Shepheardella taeniiformts ; 
X 15 , ^^lth pseudopodia 
fully expanded. 

0 ‘ 10 , Varying appearance of tlie 
nucleus as it is earned along 
m the streaming protoplasm 
w ithm the tube 

7 /, Amphttrema wnghttanuffi, 
Archer, shoeing membranous 
shell encrustt‘d with foreign 
particles. Moor pools, Ire- 
land 

ij?, Dtaphorophodon mobile^ 
Archer [land. 

Of Nuclcu'^. Moor pools, Ire- 


the newer chamber as well as the back of the older ; and this 
state prevails for all added cl^ imbers in such cases. In the 
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ghest vitreous shells^ however, each clnmbcr has its complete 
proper wall ; while a “ supplementary skeleton,*’ a deposit 
shelly matter, binds the chambers together into a compact 
hole In all case> the protoplasm from the p) lomc may 
‘posit ad iitional m ittcr on the outside of the shcH, so as to 
odurc vcTv charac'teristic sculpturing of the surface. 
Compound or “ polythal.imic ” shells derive their general 
rm I irgely from the relations of successive clumbers in size, 
ape and direction. This is well sho^^n in the porcellanous 
iliolidae. It we call the straight line uniting the two ends of a 
lamber the “ polar axis/’ we find that successive chambers 






thus crozier-shaped. In others (which may have tlie same sculp- 
ture, and aie scarcely distinguishable as species) the chambers 
aie short and wide, — 

diawn out at right 
angles to the axis, but 
in the plane of the 
spiral, and the growung 
shell becomes fan- 
shaped or “ flabelh- 
form ” (figs. 3, <5. 4, ;i). 

This widening may go i , ’ . . 

on till the outer cJiam- 
bers foim the greater 
part of a circle, as in 
OrhicHliiia (fig. 3, 6-S) 
where, moi cover, each 
large chamber is sub- 
di\ided b\ incomplete 
vertical bulkheadvS into 
a tier of charnberlets ; 
each chamberlet 1ms a 
distinct pylomic pore - 

opemng to the outside ^ — ^h>dilicaUoiv, of P( nr/oplis, 

or to those of the next 

outer zone. In Orbitihies (figs. 5, 6) wc have a coixtre on a 
somewhat Miliohne type ; and after a few chambers in spiral 
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Fig. 3 .^Variqus forms- of Calcareous Foraminifera. 
Corniispira 8, (spiral). /^, Textularia. 

Spirulocttlina, (f, J.ciY'^'a 7.5, Discorhina, 

Trilociilina. P), NoJosarta. Polystumella, 

BilocuUna i7, Cnsiellaria. i/, Planorbulina, 

Peneroplis 75, Clobt^ertna. IS^ Ruialta. 

Orbiciilina (cyclical). ISj Polymorphina, 10, Nomontna, 

Orbicuhna (young). 

ve their pylomes at alternate poles ; but they lie on different 
iridlan,'.. In Spirolocultna (fig. 3, 2) the divergence between 
c meridians is 180"’, and the chambers are strongly incurved, 
that the whole shell forms a flat spiral, of nearly circular 
tline. In the majority, however, the chambers are crcsccntic 
section, their transverse prolongations being termed “ alary 
tgrowThs, so that successive chambers ovcila[> ; when under 
is condition the angle of successive meridians is still 180° 
; have the form BiloruUna ({\g 3^ or with the alary extensions 
mpletely enveloping, U niloculina : w’hen the angle is 120° 
5 have TtiLoculina, or 144°) Qutn^udoculma. Again m Penero* 
is (figs. 3, 5, and 4) the shell begins as a flattened shell which 
nds to straighten out with further growth and additional 
lambcrs. In some forms {Spirahna, fig. 22, 2) the chambers 
ive a nearly circular transvefsp section, and the adult shell is 


Fig. 5 . — Sludl of aiinplc type of OihitoUtes, showing primordial 
chainficr a, and cucumambient chamlx'r h, siiiioimdrd by bucctssive 
rings of chanihcilcts connected by ciicular gallciics w'hieh opt n at 
the margin by pores, 

succession, complete circles of chambers are foimed. In the 
larger forms the new zones are of greater height, and horizontal 
bulkheads divide 
; the chaml lerlets 
1 into vertical tiers, 

^ each wiUi its own 
pyloruic pore. 

Ihe Chciluiilomel- 
hdae (fig. 3, U) re- 
produce among 
perforate vitreous 
genera what we 
have already seen 
in the Mdiolida: 

Orbilotdes (fig. lo, 2^ 
and Cyclody pe us, 

among the N um- 
raulitc group, with 
a very finely per- 
forate wall, recall _ 

the porcellanous Fir, 6. — Aninifil of simple type of Orbtim- 
Orbiculi^a and lUcs, showing pnmoidial segment a, and 
Orhitnliipn circ nmambit til signu-iit b, siiirouiided by 

Tn Hn f c ; 1 sul>segnumts connected by radial 

in nac spiral circular stolon-processes. ** 

forms (fig.s 32 , 1, 7 \ 

3, 2, 10, 10, <Src.) all the chambers may be freely exposed ; or the 
successive chambers be wider transversely thaii their predecessors 
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and overlap by “alary extensions/’ becoming “nauUloid”; in 

extreme cases only the 
last turn or whorl is 
seen (fig. 11). When 
the sjiiral axis is conical 
the shell may be “ rota- 
luid/’ the larger lower 
chambers partially con- 
ceal mg the upper 
smaller ones (fig. 3, 

15, 17, IS ) ; or they 
may leave, as in Patcl- 
lina, a wide central 
conical cavity — w Inch, 
in this genus, is finally 
occupied by later 
formed “ supplement- 
ary ’ ^ ch am be rs \\ h e n 
the successK e t hambers 
are disposed around a 
longitudinal central 
axis they may he said 
to “alternate” like the leaves of a plant. If the arrangement 



Fig 8 — bite'rnal cast ol I\>lvi>tomclla ctaticulatai 
n, Rctral])roccssC'>, pJOCcedintT l>raiichcs of the 

from t!u‘ posterior margin meridional canals 

ot one of till’ segments '1 hrcc turns of one of 

h^h\ Smooth antf'iinr niaigin ot ttu* spnal can.iK 

the same segment. r, ch Thiee of the mtiidioiial 

C, P, Stolons coniK cling siicces- canals 

sive segments .ind uniting /, /',/^ lliiir di\ergnig 

ihemselvos \Mth tho di- branches 


a 



Fig 7— Section of Rotidia hendui^ 
showing the canal system, a, b, r, in tlic 
substanii’ of the mti'rmi'diate skeleton; 
d, tiibul.itcd cliambcr-w'all 


is (listuhoiis V. g'd s’’cli loriin es Polymorpluua^ Tcxtularia 

and Frondicularia (fig. 3, iJ, i.^), if tristichous, TrUaxia. Such 



Fig. q. — Operctdwa laid open, to 

fl, ^Luuinal coid sei n m cio^s 
section at ji.hamb( rs 

FxternJ wills ot the 
c, r, CavitH's of the chambers, 
c^^^'J^lelr alar piolongations. 

4 , d, Septa divided at d', d\ and 
,at d'", so as to lay open tlie 


show its inieinal structure, 
mtersi ptal camds, the 
f^eneral distnbutioii of 
which IS seen in the sigita 
r, e , the Imis ladiatmg 
Irom r, e point to the 
sccondarv ]ioies. 
g. 'Nou-tubular columns, 


an arrangement may coexist with a spiial tvist of the axis for 
at least ptixt of its course^ as m the crozicr-sluped Spiroplccta, 


Two phenomena interfere with the ready availability of the 
characters of form for classificatory ends— dimorphism and 
multiformity. 

Dimorphism —The majority of foraminiferal shells show two 
type^, the rarer with a much smaller central chamber than that 
of the more frequent. The chambers are called microsphere 

3 


Fio. 10 Piece of Nummulitic Limestone from the Pyrenees, 
showing Nnmmulites laid open by fracture through the median 
plane ; vertical section of Nitmm'ulite , J, Orbiiouies, 

and mcgalosphcre, the forms in which they occur microsphaeric 
and mcgalospbacne forms, rcspecti\ ely. We shall study below 
their relation to the reproductive cycle. 

Multtformity , — Many of the Polythalamia show^ different 
types of chamber-succession at different ages.. We have noted 



Fio. II. — Vcitical section of portion of Numimditcs, showing the 
investment of the earlier whorls by the alar prolongations of the 
later 

a, Marginal cold. /, Investing portion of tlie 

h, Chajnhor of outer wlioil. outi r whorl. 

c^i, Whorl in\ebted bv a (fy g, Spact'S left betw'een the in- 

d, One of the chanibirs. of the vesting portions of succes- 

fourth vhorl from the sive whorls, 

iniiigm. [closed M hoi Is. //, /i, Sections ot tho partitions 
Cy e'y Marginal portions ol the on- dividing these, 

this phenomenon in such crozier forms as Penfropli<i, as wtII as 
111 discoid forms ; it is very fre([uent. Thus the micros phene 
Btloiuluia form the first few chambers in quinqueloculme 
succession. The mirrospheric h’rms attain to a greater size 
when adult than the megalospheric ; and in Otkiclites tlie 
mu rospherc has a straight 
outlet, orthostyle, instead 
of the deflected cainpto- 
style one, so general in 
porcellanous types , and 
the spiral succession is loii- 
tinued for more tunu before 
reaching the fan -shaped 
and finally cyclic stage. 

Gl-obtgcrina, whose cham- 
bers are nearly sjiherical, 
is sometimes seen to be 
enclosed in a spherical test, 
perforate, but without a 
I pylome, and known as 
! Orbulina ’ tho chambered 
I Globigerina-shell is 
I attached at first inside tho 
I wall of the Otbulmay but ultimately disappears. The ultimate 
I fate of the OrbtdiPta shell i.s unknown ; but it obviously marks 
, a tiirmng-point in the life-cycle 

j Protoplasmic LJodv and Reptoo in ({oh — Tlie protoplasm is not 
j diUereiitiated into ccto- and end*- uc, alUiough it is often densui 



Fig t 2 — Internal surface of w'all 
of two chamber-^, a, a, of Kummuliies, 
sliouing the oiibccs of its mninte 
tubuli 

by by The septa containing can.ils 
CyLy Extensions of thcM’ canaL m the 
intermediate ski k'foii. 
dy dy I^irger pores. 
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in the central p-rt within the shell, and clearer in the psendopodi.il 
rannlicalions and the Uyer (or stalk in tlie monothalamic ioiins) 
from \vhich it is guim oil In lulaf^nL forms like Globi^erinu the 
external layer is almost j 1 not (pnle identical in structure with the 

r ), being dilTerentiati'd 


X. 


rirh in lar^e vacuoles 



extiacapsuiar protoplasm of R.uliolaiKi 
into graniiLir strands travel sing a clear jel 
(alveoli), and uniting outside the jillv to foiin tlie basal lavei of the 
psenukipotis , tin so again an* radiolari in m c harai t('r Hence E R 
Lankebtcr justly enough eoinjiares tlie shell luic to the central 
capsule of the Radiolaiian, though the comi'mison must not be 

pushed loo far. The cyto- 
plasm contains granules ol 
vaiious kinds, and the in- 

ternal ]>iotoplasm IS «=ome- 
timt s pigmented The ( hry- 
somon ul Flagellate, Z'xnan- 
ihclla, so abundant in its 

resting state — the so-called 
“ullow ceils in tlu' ex- 

trac.ipsular protoplasm ol 

Radiolana [q v ) aise> occuis 
111 tlie outer piotoplasm of 
many Foramimfera, not only 
ptligic but also bottom- 
dvvcllcis, such as Orhitolites 
The nucleus is single m tlie 
Nuda and Allogromidia and 
111 the megalosphenc forms 
Fig. 13.— Internal cast of two ot highei Forammilera , but 

chambc'rs, < 7 , a, of Xummulites^ the microsplunic forms when 
radial canals between them passing adult contain many simple' 
into b, margm.il plexus. similar nuclei The nucleus 

in e\erv case gives oif 

granules and irregular masses (“ chiomidia ”) of similar re.u - 
lions, which play an important i>art m lepioduclion Dm mg 
the maturation of the microspheic the nuclei disapjiear ; and the 
c>toplasm breaks up into a large number of zoospores, each 
ot w'hich IS soon provided with a single nucleus, whether entinly 
derived from the parent-nucleus ot from the coalescence of chronudia, 
or from both these sources is still uncertain Ihesc zoeispores are 
amoeboid, they soon secrete a shell and reveal themselves as 
megalo'^phcres, the original state of the megalosphenc forms In 
the adult mcgalosphere the solitary nucleus dis.i|)]K‘ars and is re- 
placed by hosts ot minute vesicular nuclei, lormed by the concen- 
tration of chromidia Each nucleus aggregates around it a proper 
zone of dtnse protoplasm , by two successive mitotic divisions each 
mass becomes qiiaan-nucleate, and splits up into four biflagelkite, 
unmuck ate zoospores These arc paiimg-cells or gametes, though 
they will not pair with memliers of the same brood. In llic z\gotc 
resulting from pan mg two nucki soon fuse into one , but this again 
divides into two; an embryonic shell is secreted, and this is the 
microsphcric type, which is multmuclear fiom the first F. 
Schaudinn compares the nuclei of the adult Foramimfera with the 
(v'cgctativ e) mcganucleus of Infusora (q v ) and the chiomidial mass 
with the micronucleus, whose chief function is reproductive 

Since megalosphenc forms are by far the most eibundant, it seems 
probable that under most conditions they also give rise to mogalo- 
sphcric young like themselves , and that the production of zoospores, 



Fig. 14.— Vertical section of tubulated chamber-walls, a, of 
Nummuhtes b, b. Marginal cord ; r, cavity of chamber , d, d, non- 
tubulated columns. 


palling to pass into the microsphcric form, is only occasional, and 
possibly seasonal This life-history we owe to the researches of 
Schaudinn and ] J. Taster 

In several species (notably Patellina) plastogamy, the union of 
the cytoplasmic bodies VMthout nuclear fusion, has been noted, as 
a prelude to the resolution of the conjoined protoplasm into uni- 
nucleate amoebulae. 

Calctttiba, a porcellanous type, which after forming the embryonic 
chamber with its deflected pylome grows into branching stems, 
may fall apart into sections, or the protoplasm may escape and 
break up into small amoebulae Of the reproduction of the simplest 
forms wo. know little In Mxkio^mmia the cell undergoes fission 
within the test, and on its completion the daughter-cells may 
emerge as biflagellate zoosfiores. 


The sandy shells are a very interesting series. In Astrorhiza the 
sand grams are loosely agglutm.ited, without mineral cement , 
they leave nunuToiis pores for the exit of tlie piotoplasm, and there 
aie no true pvioincs In other torms the union of the grams by .1 
calcareous or ferruginous cement necessitates the existence ot 
distinct pylomes Many of the species rcpioducc the varieties of 
loim lt>und m calcaieous tests, some aie finely j)eifonited, others 
not M.iny ot the larger ones have their W'alls thickened internally 
and traversed by complex passages; this structure is called luby- 



finthic (fig 10, g, h). The shell ol r.)idothv) a, a form only known to 
us by its abund.inte m ( arliouifi'ious .md liinssu strata, is hugely 
composed of calcite and is sometiiiK s peifoiated 

It is notcwoithy lliat though of similai habitat each specu's seletfs 
its own size or soit ol s<ind, some utilizing tht‘ siliceous spicules ot 
s|»onges Despite the rougliness of the matciials, they an olten 
so laid as to yield a perfectly smooth inner wall, and sonu times 
the outer wall may be as simjile As we can find no rccoid of a 
deflected stylopyle to the jinmitiv'e c liamlx'r of the polythahiinous 
Artuacca, it is sate to conclude that they have no close alliance with 
the Forccllanca 


Cla^^ificatin)t 

I Nuda. — Protoplasmic boily williout any pellicle or shell save 
in the resting encysted condition, sometimes foiming 
colonial aggregate's by conlescencc of pscudopods {Mvxo- 
dictyuni), or < v'eii pl.isinodia [Protomyxa) Brood-cells at 
first unifl.igellate 01 amoeboid from birth Fresh- water 
and maime geneia rrotof^enes (Hacckcl), Biomyxa (Ta'idy), 
Myxodictvuni (Haeckel), Piotomvxa (Haeckel) (hg in) 

This group of very simple forms includes many of 
Haeckel’s Monera, dt'hned as " cytodi's,” masses of proto- 
ilasm without a nudeuK A nucleus (or nuclei) has, 
lowcver, been demonstrated by impiovcd methods ot 
staining m so inanv that it is probable that this distinction 
will fall to tlie groLiTiil 

II. Allogkomidivc TAi (figs I A, 2) - Protoplasiiiic body protected 
m adult state by an imperforati* test with one or two 
opt'iiings (jiylomes) loi the exit ot the stylopocl , tost 
Miiipk, gelatinous, miunbranous, sometimes mcrustcd with 
foreign bodies, 
never calcareous 
nor arenaceous ; 
reproduction by 
tissiou alone 
known Fresh- 
water or marine 
genera A llogrntma 
(Rhumbl ),.’\/yAo- 
theca (Schaud ), 

Liebcikuhnia (Cl. 

<S: J.) (fig I A), 

She phe ardella 
(Siddall) (fig. 2, 

8 - 10 ), Diplophrys 
(Barker), Amphi- 
trema (Arcli ) (fig. 

2, 11 ), Diaphoro- 
phodon{krc\\ )(fig. 

2, arc possibly 
Filosa This 
group diffeis from the piccedmg in its simple test, but, 
like it, includes many fresh-water species, which possess 
contractile vacuoles 

HI. Astrorhizidiaclae Simpk' forms, rarely polythaUmous 
(some Rhabdamminidae) , but ofttn blanching or ia.di.Lte ; 
test arenaceous, loosely compacted and traversed by chinks 
for pseudopodia {A strothtzuiae), or dense, and opening by 
one or more terminal pylomes at ends of branches M.inne, 
4 Fam The test of some Asirorhizidae is so loose Jhat it 
falls to pieces when taken out of water H ahphysema is 
remarkable for its history in relation to the “ gastraea 
theoiy " Pilulinu has a neat globular shell of sponge- 
spicules and fine sand. Genera, Astrorhiza (Sandahl) 



Fig. t6 H cicrostegina^ 
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(fig. 22), Piluhna (Carptr ) (fig 19), Saccammina (Sars) 
(lig 19), Phahdammtfm (Sars), Dotelhna (Carptr ), Hah- 
physcma (Howerbaiik) (fig 22) 

IV, Lituolidaccae Shell arenaceous, usually fine-grained, 
definite and often polythalamit, recalling in structure 
calc.irtous forms Lituola (T.anik ) (fig 19), Lnduthrra 
(Phil), Amntodiscm (Reuss), I oftiisia (Br.idy), Haplo- 
phnigmtum (Reuss) (fig 22), Thiirammina (Brady) (fig 22) 
V. Miliolidallae —Shells porccllanous imperforate, almost 
invariably with a camptostyle leading from the embryonic 







‘him. 






III Lagenidaceae — Shells vitreous, often sculptured, mono- 
or polythalamic, finely p( iforate , chambers fiask-shaped, 
"With a })rotrudmg or an mtumed stylopyle, Luf^ena 
(Walker & Boys) (fig 4, 9) , Nodosana (Lamk ) (fig«, 
23, ^ , 4, 10 ) ; Polvmorphina fd'Orb ) (fig 4, 1 ^) ; 
Crtstellarta (Lamk) (fig. 4, //) , Frondtculana (Del) 
(fig 2 ^, 3 ). 

IX. Globigerinidaceae - Shells vitreous, coarsely perforated ; 
chambers fe.w spheroidal rapidlv inci easing in size ; 
arranged in a trochoid or nautiloid spiral Globigertna 
(Lamk ) (23, ^ , 4, JJ) , Hastigcnua 

(Wyvilh" Thompson) (fig 23, ,5), Orbn- 
lina (d’Orb ) (fig 23, .s) 

X. Rotai IDACEAE — Shells \ itreous, finely 

C erforate ; walls thick, otti n double, 
ut without an intermediate party- 
layer traversefl by canals , form usually 
spiral or troehoid. Discorbxna (Paiker 
'tz/f & lones) (fig 4, 15 ) , Planorhtdina 

(d'Orb ) (fig 4, 77) ; Rotaha (Lamk ) 
^AV (figs. 23, 7, 1 . 7, 21) , Calcanna (d’Orb ) 

^ ^ (fig. 23, 79) ; Polytrema (Risso) (fig, 

^ *3, »). 


m 
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Modified frotii F. Schaudmn, in L.'\nt»'s Zoclogie* 

Fig 17 lafc Cycle of Po/ys/ow<?//rt m’5/>dr. 


Young mcgalosphenc iiidiMdiial. 

/?, Adult dec.ilcilied. 

C, LatcM sta':,e, revolving itsell into two 

fiagcllate gametes, 

D, Conjugation. [zygote, 

ii, Microsphciic individual produced from 

The same rcsoKed itself into pseudo- 


podiosjioics which aie growing into 
new megalo‘-phenc imln iduaK 
7, Pnucijial nucleus, and 7, subsidiary 
niick 1 of megalospheric form. 

Nuclei. 

Jj, Nuck'i m multiple division, 

6 y Chiomidia dciivod from 


cliambcr , Cornuspira (Schultze) (fig 3) ; Mxhohi (L.iink ), | 
including as subgencra Spitoloiulina (d’Orb) (figs j and 
22); Triloculuia (d’Oib) (lig. ^) . BdoLidtua (d’Oib.) 

3)1 Vniloiulina (d’Orb), Qmnqitcloculina (d'Orb); 
Peneroph^ (Montloit) (figs. 22, .7; 3), witli form Dcudrihna 
(fig. 4, 7) ; Orbicidina (Lamk ) (tig 3, d-.s) ; Orbitahtcs 
(Lamk) (ligs *5, 0); Vcitchrahna (d’Orb) (fig. 22); 

Squamiitiiia (Sch ) (fig, 22) , Lalcituba (Schaudmn) 

VI, TiiXTEiahiai>\cfae -Shells jieitoiate, Nitreous 01 (m the 
larger foims) arenaceous, m two or three alternating ranks 
• (distichous or tristichous) Textulana (Defrance) (fig, 

ii). 

VII, CiiMi osTOMELLACi AF — Sliclls vitrcou^;, thin, the chambers 
doubling foiwvards and backwards as m Miliolidae^ Chetlo- 
stomella (Reuss), 


B 


Fig. 18 — Btlocuhita depressa d’Orb , transverse 
.sections showing dimorphism. (Fiom Lister ) 

«, Megalospheiic shell x 50, showing unilorm 
growth, bilocuhne throughout 
by Microsj)hciic shell x 90, showing multiform 
growth, qumqucloculmc at first, and then 
multiform, 

XI, XuMMULiNiDACEAE — As in Rotalidaccac, 
but with a thicker finely perlorateel 
shell, often well de\ eloped, and a sufiplc- 
mental) skeleton tra\ersed by branch- 
ing canals as an additional party-w’all 
between the proper chamber -'walls. 
Xotuojiina (d’Orb ) (fig 4, 10 ) , Pusx{- 
Itua (Fischer) (fig 20) , Polystoviella 
e growing into (L.imk ) (figs 4, 76‘ ; 8); Opetcuhna 

iluKluaF (d’Oib) (fig ()) ; Ileterostegina (d’Orb) 

:l 7, subsidiary B>) , Cvdihlxpeus (Carptr) (fig, 

ic form, 15). XtmnntdUes (Lamk) (figs 10, 11, 

12, 13, 14) 

don, ca)i(ideusi\“ described as a species of this 

I Older by J \\ . Dawson and Carpenter, has been 

pronounced b\ a senes ot cm j Hirers, most of w hom 
started with a bchet in its organic structure, to be merely a com- 
plex mmcial concretion m ojilucalcite, a lock composed of an 
adnuxtuie of silicates (mostly seipeiitme and pyroxene) and 
calcite*. 

Distribution in Vertical Space — Owing to their Imk of 
organs for active locomotion the Foramimfera are all e raw ling or 
attached, with the exception of a few* genera er\ rich in species, 
however) which float near the surface of the ocean, constituting 
part of the pelagic plankton (e/.ZE). Thus the majority are 
littoral or deep-sea, sometimes attached to other bodies or even 
burrowing m the tests of other FT^rammifera , most of the 
fresh-water forms are sapropeh* . inhabitiiig the layer of organic 
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= '-.r" r :^^■' mtii! (litrhc* of pools^ pon^k 1 in glauconite (a green ferrous siHcat'.-, v-h.>,e ra.cv, ai:;] iia.s 

,;:*■! •■.l.r-, [i- >pciars l>cknv a certain ai'rpth c'annot i noiytn Ijccan accinaitely dcterininsai);n\\ v-- r, fr, nPv n. 

;:■ I-,"-: .■ aH.i'g f.-ir Uiis would he- dis.*ualvcd ; and it [ Gb.ucXinitii.: casts of pcrlV)rat(‘ slu-li-ri nttiiiiv > rr-.'C--. ; , 

isi'-il r- ■i.,!- ^^ •* 'aul iUiHxahs sonu'times replaced hy silica. 1 been found in Lower (knnbrian (r,y. K>-«fiyh,;:h -^'Cid o.m, 

!'• c ^l!^:vc i:erMi\i riFc also Hpediilly' niorlinefl. L'ludr ’ nnd the i-hclls thernsebre.j i:i Sdvc-:ir;..a iiau- -.[not s G :'',i [ufe. 

:ia i ,0: c, ia:' ihci va‘ u\leialcd man)' times by long- ^lender U is only v/hen, uv peas ini-_) Iho d;'M!ri ai \\a.-ni.>d.-. -loa* 

■ po'di; Fo, midi d:i;? ])r.<u>:jlusn) oul>-kk’ dtas tlie same ; -tiaat sand e .shells niihc thrir appe.u or»-. \\r>si‘ 

i’ai', r iluir <a' ila* ILidiolau’ia bcing'-'cliilerenliatcd j Loraminikra arc more uLundant as era; cm or 

; c. 1 y, iiy en'-rmous vacuoles anti traversed by i principal (?!“ ealrarcous rt)cks, live gerais /' c c .a. vo-m -i-hr- a-. ..rP; 

!'■ d*'',! t! gra.nular pn>toplasnn dlumc cnaic-5t:e . almost confined to Carlmniferoa’-. b:.!.:. llio a.m a. / 
orb, poip'hu-d .•■one fro-m nivieh protrude the pseiuliw j (Lg. 20) and Suiramnu^iu (bga Jo) .ua'ce ihiir naaue; (Uia,, biiii 


I loG. 20. — Section of fiisi!li}>a Iaiur>,tom':. 

respective aljundrmcc) to two limesUmes of the Carboniferous 
series. Ikrcelianous shells become iibiundant only from the 
Lias iipwartls. The^fi^^uconilic grains of the CreciBand foi’ma- 
•tions ^irc chiefly hti'aminiferad casts. Chalk h well known to 
consist largely of fonimmifend ■ sliells. mostly vitreans, like 
the north Atlantic globigerina ooze. In the Maestricht «.halk 
moro littoral conditions prevailed, mu! vve fmd sue.li largmsized 
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Fig, 22 — Impcrfoiala 


/, S^pixolotiduia planulata^ LAUxaick^ shiJivmg fnc “cwls" J portelUjivUs 

Vgi^gidiUa,>\MAh fUiclt (U^sglvccl-AiiU prutajUa^iu sUuiicd fio as ta show the seven 
nuclei n, 

j, Spiyohniii^PoufOpIii) , .1 ‘^rulptured Imperfectly roiled shell, pordell.inous 

4^ Vnfchralina, 1 simple slurll (insisting of chambers succeeding one another in a 
'RtraJght'hnG fportiehaiioiis 

j*, 6 , Thitf-nmtm-ntt /inptHfjfa, PrWj, a s.indy form ^ is hroben open so as toishow 
.4in inner ohamhej: x ,15. 

7 , '//apA*pJir<^rm'mH^vm9i*tf^rfistfixv.tLhAyi«>rtt\ \ recent 
(?, Naickiftted'rtfprficlifrtive.hrtilkirt (hlid-«iiirtrcs)'of 

p, StfunmMlma M S( Hnlt/e ; V 40 ; a simple pnrcellanous ^fil^olIdc 

/o, Piotoplastmc rort removed .after treatment with weak chromic acid from the slicll 
of IMtfiMvit >n,t ITiow.v «,^tYa:sie«lar luuclei, stained >vith htieuiEttosiylin. 

(After llinkesicr.) I 

//, 'Ifnhpliiv-ttmtt'^t%4*i$antK^fcft ; x as.Uiain. ; llMng apecimeri, sbtraiog. tJie vrine-t 
glass-shnjHd shell built up of sand cl^u^l^ ami, sponi,‘**''P>''ulcs, and the abundant proto^ 
phism /{‘^ssuing fronl'the mom h 'of 'the shell ‘and spreading partly ovTr its projecting! 
Oonatitueats, J 

/7, A KhyrK^txff' hmhAla, ftand. J X {* showing the bmnchmg of the testnis 

r some of ahi4 rays usu\ll> biokenawaj in pi eserved spttimrns (^origin d) ^ 

x 4 St Section of the shell of sboMivnji; thick walls huilt ofaam' gvdns ' 


a4 




Fig* ?3 — Perfarata. 


/, Spival arr;»iigrmftnl of Himple chambers, of a Reticularinn nholl, ns in fimall Rotalia. 

2, DittiJ with doid^le >,epl d walls, and supplemental shell substance (shaded), as in 
lurge RiMutiiii 

iMigruu to show the mode in which succossKely-founed chambers may com- 
plttely tnibrace their predecessors, is in f^toniiicuhxfia 

4, Diagram of .t simpltf sir light -senes of non- embracing chambers, as in Nodo- 
xaf ta 

5", Itasit^^rifta , Wyv 'Thomson <1 Riihhly (lacuolatcd) protophasm, en- 
closing 0, the pciforatcd (i shell (conf Geutral < afisule of Radiolana) 

fromtlu pHripfui-xl pi'olupl ism pf'iect, not onI\ fine pseudopcxlia, hut hollow spines of 
cakarecius matltri'ii-liii h are set on thc shell, and hoM. an axis of active protoplasm 
Pelagic, drawn in the liiiiig state 

6 , (f/n^tii;rt tna htRotni d'Orb , show mg ihe punttlform perforations of the shell and 
tile niadn ;»p«rM»re 

7, fragment of the shell of CW’ti^rrtna, seen fiom within, and highl> m igiillutl a, 
Irtic perfoi itions in the inner shell substances. outer (secondary) shell subsmnee, 
1 wo coarbcr perf>iv\iMMiaar«naceu lu section, and otie l\ mg among the smaller 

, 9 , Othuhm^ wwrrv d’Oib Pel ign es.imple with adherent 1 ad lating calc iremis 
spines (hollow), ami internally a small irlobtt^etntta shell It is probahly a dtxelop- 
iiuoiwal phasw of or, aJicll ; b\ shell 

0, I'olytrfma tumtaicum, T in , s 12 Mediterranean Fv unjile «>f a branched 
>adh« i«\ni c.alt .areuu^ p-rfiniuo kenjculaiiMui 

/o, i^aUa^tna Liiiitl , '' 10, T ertum,*, Sn ily bhell dissected so as to 

show the spiral airangi ment of the chambers, and the copious sciondnr\ shell substance 
■<t'A rtb rr*, Chambers of# three xutxcssise coils in section, slmwing the thm primary wait 
(fiiieU tubulate) of carli , /#, b, /», perforate surlacts of the primary wall of four tiers 
of rhamlwrs, from which the secondary shell substaiKe has V»een cleared aw*as , c\ t', 
!»c(oiid£U'\ or interinedhtte shell »ubst,tiice 111 sn.i ion, abo wing coaisc canals, #/, section 
of slCondlr^ shell substance at right angles . c, ti.bciclrs of secondary' shell suh- 
staiu U oa the suitlace ;/,y, ulub- 4 ik«.pruc«*vKrf ^coiulaiv slioU >.uIj-.i lUcc. 
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at the almost universal diffusion of existing Foraminifera and 
the continuous accumulation of their shells over vast areas of 
the ocean-bottom, they are rertiiinly doing more than any other 
group of organisms to separate carbonate of lime from its solution 
in sea-water, so as to restore to the solid crust of the earth what 
is being continuously withdrawn from it by solution of the 
calcareous materials of the land above sea>level.” (E. R. Lan- 
kester, “ Protozoa,” Kttcy Bnt. gth ed ) 

Histoncal , — The Foraminifera were discovered as we have 
seen by A. d’Orbigny. C. K. h^hrenberg added a large number 
of species, but it was to F. Dujardin in 1835 that we owe the 
recognition of their true zoologicid position and the characters 
of the living animal. W. B. Carpenter and W. C. Williamson 
in England contributed largely to the study of the shell, the 
latter being the first to call attention to its multiform character 
in the development of a single species, and to utilize the method 
of thin sections, which has proved so fertile in results. W. K. 
Parker and H. B. Brady, separately, and in collaboration, 
described an enormous number of forms in a series of papeis, 
as well as in the monograph by the latter of the Foraminifera 
of the “ Challenger ” expedition, Munier-Chalmas and Schlum- 
berger brought out the fact of dimorphism in the group, w’hich 
was later elucidated and incorporated in the full cytological 
study of the life-cycle of Foraminifera by J. J Lister and F. 
Schaudinn, independently, but with concurrent results. 

Literature — The chief recent books are • F Chapman, The 
Fotamtmfera (1902), and J J Lister, The Foraminifera, ’ in E R 
Lankester’s 1 reatise an Zoology (1903), in which full bibliot^raphies 
will be found For a final resume ot the long controversy on Eozoon, 
see George F Merrill in Report of the U S National Museum (i90(>), 
p. 63 Other classifications ot the Foraminifera will he lound by 
G H. Theodor Eimer and C Fickert m Zeitschr fur wissenschaftUche 
Zoologie, l\v, ( 1899 ), p 599 , and L Rhumhlerm Archiv fur Ptotisten- 
kunde^ 111 (1903-1904) , the account of the reproduction is based on 
the researches of J. J. Listei, siimmaiized m the abovc-cited woik, 
and of F Schaudinn, in Arbeiten des Matsef lichen Gesundheitsamts^ 
MX. (1903) We must also cite W B, Carpenter, W K Parker and 
T Rymer Jones, I ntroduction to the Study of the Foraminifera (Ray 
Society) (1862) , W B Carpenter, “ Foraminifera,” m Ency Bnt , 
9th cd , W. C Williamson, On the Recent Foraminifera of Great 
Britain (Ray Society), (1838) ; H B Brady, The Foraminifera,” 
m Challenger Reports^ ix (1884) , A Kemna, m Ann de la sac 
toy ale zoologtque et malacologiquc de Belgique ^ xxxvii. (1902), p 60 ; 
xxxix. (1904), p 7 

Appendix . — The Xenophyophoridae are a small group of bottom- 
dwelling Sarcodina which show a certain resemblance to arenaceous 
Foraminifera, though observations m the living state show that the 
character of the pscudopodia is lacking The multinucleate proto- 
plasm IS contained m branching tubes, aggregated into masses of 
definite form, bounded by a common wall of foreign bodies (sponge 
spicules, &c ) cemented into a membrane The cytoplasm contains 
granules of BaSO^ and pellets of faecal matter. All that is known 
of renroduction is the resolution of the pellets into uninucleate cells 
(F E Schultze, Wissemchaftliche Ergebmsse der deutschen Ttefsee- 
ExpeditioUf vol xi , 1903, pt 1 ) (M Ha ) 

FORBACH, a town of Germany in the imperial province of 
Alsace-Lorraine, on an affluent of the Rosscl, and on the railway 
from Metz to Saarbriickcn, 5J m S.W. of the latter. Pop. 
(1905) 8193. has a Protestant and a Roman Catholic (Gothic) 
church, a synagogue and a Progymnasium. Its industries 
include the manufacture of tiles, pasteboard wares and gardening 
implements, while there arc coal mines in the vicinity. After 
the battle on the neighbouring heights of Spicheren (6th of August 
1870), in which the French under General Frossard were defeated 
by the Germans under General von Glumer, the town w^as occupied 
by the German troops, and at the conclusion of the war annexed 
to Germany. On the Schlosshcrg near the town are the ruins 
of the castle of the counts of Forbach, a branch of the counts of 
Saarbrucken. 

See Besler, Geschichte des Schlosses^ der Herrschaft und der Stadt 
Forbach (1895). 

FORBES, ALEXANDER PENROSE (1817-1875), Scottish 
divine, was born at Edinburgh on the 6th of June 1817. He 
was the second son of John Henry Forbes, Lord Medwyn, a 
judge of the court of session, and grandson of Sir William 
Forbes of Pitsligo. He studied first at the Edinburgh Academy, 
then for two years under the Rev. Thomas Dale, the poet, in 
Kent, passed one session at Glasgow University m 1833, and, 


having chosen the career of the Indian civil service, completed 
his studies with distinction at Hailey bury College. In 1836 
he went to Madras and secured early promotion, but in conse- 
quence of ill-health he was obliged to return to England. He 
then entered Brasenose College, Oxford, where in 1841 he obtained 
the Boden Sanskrit scholarship, and graduated m 1844. He 
was at Oxford during the early years of the movement known 
as Puseyism, and was powerfully influenced by association with 
Newman, Pusey and Keble. This led him to resign his Indian 
appointment. In 1844 he was ordained deacon and priest in 
the English Church, and held curacies at Aston, Rowan t and 
St Thomas’s, Oxford ; but being naturally attracted to the 
Episcopal Church of his native land, then recovering from long 
depression, he removed in 1846 to Stonehaven, the chief town 
of Kincardineshire. The same year, however, he was appointed 
to the vicarage of St Saviour’s, Leeds, a church founded to preach 
and illustrate Tractarian principles. In 1848 Forbes was called 
to succeed Bishop Moir in the see of Brechin. He removed 
the episcopal residence to Dundee, where he resided till his death, 
combining the pastoral charge of the congregation with the duties 
of the see. When he came to Dundee the churchmen were 
accustomed owing to their small numbers to worship in a room 
over a bank. Through his energy several churches were built, 
and among them the pro-cathedral of St Paul’s. He was prose- 
cuted m the church courts for heresy, the accusation being founded 
on his primary charge, delivered and published in 1857, in which 
he set forth his views on the Eucharist. He made a powerful 
defence of the charge, and was acquitted with “ a censure and 
an admonition.” Keble wrote in his defence, and was present 
at his trial at Edinburgh. Forbes w\as a good scholar, a scientific 
theologian and a devoted worker, and was much beloved. He 
(lied at Dundee on the 8th of OctobiT 1875. 

Principal works. A Short Explanation of the Nicene Creed (1852) ; 
An F.xplanation of the Thirtvtnne Articles (2 vols , 1867 and i8()8) , 
Commentaiv on the Seven Penitential Psalrns (1847), Commentary 
on the Canticles (1833) See Mackey's Bishop Forbes^ a Memoir. 

FORBES, ARCHIBALD (1838-1900), British war correspondent, 
the son of a Presbyterian minister in Morayshire, was born on 
the 17th of April 1838, and was educated at Aberdeen University. 
Entering the Royal Dragoons as a private, he gained, while m 
the service, considerable practical experience of military life 
and affairs. Being invalided from his regiment, he settled m 
London, and became a journalist. When the Franco-German 
War broke out in 1870, Forbes was sent to the front as war 
correspondent to the Morning Advertiser , and in this ('apatity 
he gained valuable information as to the plans of the Parisians 
fur withstanding a siege. Transferring his services to the Daily 
Ne%vSj his brilliant feats in the transmission of intelligence drew 
world-wide attention to his despatches. He was with the 
German army from the beginning of the campaign, and he after- 
wards witnessed the rise and fall of the Commune. Forbes 
afterwards proceeded to Spain, where he chronicled the outbreak 
of the second Carlist War; but his work here was interrupted 
by a visit to India, where he spent eight months upon a mission 
of investigation into the Bengal famine of 1874. Then he returned 
to Spain, and followed at various times the Carlist, the Republif an 
and the Alfonsist forces. As representative of the Daily Nni s, 
he accompanied the prince of Wales in his tour through India 
m 1875-1876. Forbes went through the Servian campaign of 
1876, and w'as present at all the important engagements. In 
the Russo-Turkish campaign of 1877 he achieved striking jour- 
nalistic successes at great personal risk. Attached to the Russian 
army, he witnessed most of the principal operations, and re- 
mained continuously in the field until attacked by fever. II is 
letters, together with those of his colleagues, MacGahan and 
Millet, were republished by the Daily News. On recovering 
from his fever, Forbes proceeded to Cyprus, in order to witness 
the British occupation. The same year (1878) he went to India, 
and in the winter accompanied the Khyber Pass force to Jajalabad* 
He was present at the taking of Ali Musjid, and marched with 
several expeditions against the hill tribes. Burma was Forbes’s 
next field of adventure, and at Mandalay, the capital, he had 
several interesting interviews with King Thibaw. He left Burma 
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hurriedly for South Africa, where, in consequence of the disaster 
of Isandlwana, a British force was collecting for the invasion 
of Zululand. He was present at the victory of Ulundi, and 
his famous ride of 120 m. in fifteen hours, by which he was enabled 
to convey the first news of the battle to England, remains one 
of the finest achievements m journalistic enterprise. Forbes 
subsequently delivered many lectures on his war experiences 
to large audiences. His closing years were spent in literary 
work. He had some years before published a military novel 
entitled Draivji from Life, and a volume on his experiences of 
the war between France and Germany. These were now followed 
by numerous publications, including Glimpses through the 
Cannon Smoke (i8cSo); Souvenirs of some Continents (1885), 
Wtlltam I. of Germany: a Biography (1888); Havelock y in the 
^‘English Men of Action” Series (1890); Barracks, Bivouacs, 
and Battles (1891); The Afghan Wars, 1839-80 (1892); Czar 
and Sultan (1895); Memories and Studies of War and Peace 
(1895), m many respects autobiographic; and Cohn Campbell, 
Lord Clyde (1896). He died on the 30th of March 1900 

FORBES, DAVID (1828-1876), British mineralogist, metal- 
lurgist and chemist, brother of Edward Forbes {q.v ), was born 
on the 6th of September 1828, at Douglas, Isle of Man, and 
received his early education there and at Brentwood in Essex. 
When a hoy of fourteen he had already acquired a remarkable 
knowledge of chemistry. This subjet t he studied at the university 
of Edinburgh, and he was still young when he was appointed 
superintendent of the mining and metallurgical works at Espedal 
in Norway. Subsequently he became a partner in the firm of 
Evans & Askin, nickcl-smelters, of Birmingham, and in that 
capacity during the years 1857-1860 he visited Chile, Bolivia 
and Pern Besides reports for the Iron and Steel Institute, of 
which, during the last years of his life, he was foreign secretary', 
he wrote upwards of 50 papers on scientific subjects, among 
which are the following : “ The Action of Sulphurets on 
Metallic Silicates at High Temperatures,” Rep. Brit. Assoc., 
1855, pt 11. p 62 ; “ The Relations of the Silurian and Meta- 
morphic Rocks of the south of Norway,” ib. p. 82 ; “ The Causes 
producing Foliation in Rocks,” Journ. Geol. Soc. xi., 1855 ; 

“ Th{' Chemical Composition of the Silurian and Cambrian 
Limestones,” Phil. Mag. xiii pp. 365-373, 1857 ; “ The Geology 
of Bolivia and Southern Peiu,” Journ. Geol Soc. xvii. pp. 
7-62, 1861; “The Mineralogy of Chile,” Phil. Mag., 1865; 

“ Researches in British Mineralogy,” Phil. Mag., 1867-1868 
His observations on the geology of South America were given 
in a masterly essay, and these and subsequent researches threw 
much light on igneous and metamorphic phenomena and on 
the resulting changes in rock-formations. He also contributed 
important articles on chemical geology to the Chemical Nrtvs 
and Geological Magazine (1867 and 1868). In England he was 
a pioneer in microscopic petrology. He was elected F.R.S. in 
1858 He died in London on the 5th of December 1876 

See Obituary by P M Duncan m Quart Journ. Geol. Soc , vol. 
xxxiii , 1877, p. 41 ; and by J. Morns m Geol. Mag , 1877, p. 45. 

FORBES, DUNCAN, of Culloden (1685-1747), Scottish 
statesman, was born at Bunchrew or at Culloden near Inverness 
on the loth of November 1685. After he had completed his 
studies at the universities of Edinburgh and Leiden, he was 
admitted advocate at the Scottish bar in 1709. His own talents 
and the influence of the Argyll family secured his rapid advance- 
ment, which was still further helped by his loyalty to the 
Hanoverian cause at the period of the rebellion in 1715. In 
1722 Forbes was returned member for Inverness, and in 1725 
he succeeded Dundas of Arniston as lord advocate. He inherited 
the patrimonial estates on the death of his brother m 1734, and 
m 1737 he attained to the highest legal honours in Scotland, 
l)eing made lord president of the court of session. As lord 
advocate, he had laboured to improve the legislation and revenue 
of the country, to extend trade and encourage manufactures, 
and no less to render the government popular and respected in 
Scotland. In the proceedings which followed the memorable 1 
Porteous mob, for example, when the government brought | 
in a bill for disgracing the lord provost cf Edinburgh for fining . 
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the corporation, and for abolishing the town-guard and city -gate, 
Forbes both spoke and voted against the measure as an n- 
warranted outrage on the national feeling. As lord presidCiit 
also he carried out some useful legal reforms ; and his term of 
olfice was characterized by quick and impartial administration 
of the law. 

The rebellion of 1745 found him at his post, and it tried all 
his patriotism. Some years before (1738) he had repeatedly 
and earnestly urged upon the government the expediency of 
embodying Highland regiments, putting them under the command 
of colonels whose loyalty could be relied upon, but officering 
them with the native chieftains and cadets of old families in the 
north. “ If government,” said he, “ pre-engages the Highlanders 
in the manner 1 propose, they will not only serve well against 
the enemy abroad, but will be hostages for the good behaviour 
of their relations at home ; and I am persuaded that it will be 
absolutely impossible to raise a rebellion in the Highlands.” In 
1739, with Sir Robert Walpole’s approval, the original (1730) 
SIX companies (locally enlisted) of the Black Watch were formed 
into the famous “ Forty-second ” regiment of the line. The 
credit given to the earl of Chatham in some histones for this 
movement is an error ; it rests really with Forbes and his friend 
Lord Islay, afterwards 3rd duke of Argvll (see the Autobio- 
graphy of the 8th duke of Argyll, \ol. 1. p. 8 seq., 1906) 

On the first rumour of the Jacobite rising Forbes hastened 
to Inverness, and through his personal influence W'lth the chiefs 
of Macdonald and Maclcod, those tw^o powerful western clans 
were prevented from taking the field for Charles Edward ; the 
tow'n Itself also he kept lo) al and well protected at the commence- 
ment of the struggle, and many of the neighbouring proprietors 
were won over by his persuasions. His correspondence with 
l.ord Lovat, published in the Culloden papers, affords a fine 
illustration of his character, in which the firmness of loyal 
principle and duty is found blended with neighbourly kindness 
and consideration. But at this critical juncture of affairs, the 
apathy of the government interfered considerably with the 
success of his negotiations. Advances of arms and money arrived 
too late, and though Forbes employed all his owm means and 
what money be could borrow on his personal security, hL re- 
sources were quite inadeejuate to the emergency. It is doubtful 
whether these advances were ever fully repaid. Part was doled 
out to him, after repeated solicitations that his credit might be 
maintained in the country ; but il is evident he had fallen into 
disgrace m consequence of his humane exertions to mitigate 
the impolitic seventies inflicted upon his countr^^men after 
their disastrous defeat at Culloden. The ingratitude of the 
government, and the many distressing circumstances connected 
with the insurrection, sunk deep into the mind of Forbes. He 
never fairly rallied from the depression thus caused, and after a 
period of declining health he died on the 10th of December 1747. 

Forbes was a patriot witliout ostentation or pretence, a true 
Scotsman with no narrow prejudice, an accomplished and even 
erudite scholar without pedant r\ , a man of genuine piety without 
asceticism or intolerance. His country long felt liis influence 
through her reviving arts and institutions ; and the example 
of such a character m that coarse and venal age, and among a 
people distracted by faction, political strife, and national anti- 
pathies, while it was invaluable to his contemporaries in a man 
of high position, is entitled to the lasting gratitude and veneration 
of his countrvunen. In his interv^als of leisure he cultivated with 
some success the study of philosophy, theology and '^blical 
criticism. He is said lo have been a diligent reaucr of the 
Hebrew' Bible. His published wntings, some of them of im- 
portance, include — A Letter to a Bishop, concerning some Important 
Discoveries in Philosophy and Theology (1732); Some Thoughts 
(oncerning Religion, natural and revealed, and the Manner of 
Understanding Revelation (1735); and Reflections on Incredulity 
(2nd ed , 1750). 

I Hi'» correspondence W’as collected and published in 1815, and a 
' nv'moii of him (from the family papers) ^'as written by Mr Hill 
I Burton, and published along with .1 I tU of Lord Lovat, in 18^7 
. Hit* statue by Koubillac stands m th P.iiliameut House, Edinburgh, 
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FORBES^ EDWARD (1815-1854), British naturalist, was 
born at Douglas, in the Isle of Man, on the 12th of Februa^ 
1815. While still a child, when not engaged in reading, oii in 
the ^\ritlng of verses and drawing of caricatures, he occupied 
himself with the collecting of inserts, shells, minerals, fossils, 
plants and other natural history objects. From his fifth to his 
eleventh year, delicacy of^ health procluded his attendance at 
any school, but in 1828 he became a day scholar at Atholo 
House Academy in Douglas. In June 1831 ho left the’ Isle of 
Man for London, where he studied drawing.’ In October, how^- 
ever, having giv(‘n up all idea of making pamting his profession, 
he returned home ; and in the* following month he inatriculdted" 
as a student of medicine in the university of bldinburgh. IIis • 
vacation 111 1832 he spent in diligent woik on the natural history 
of the Isle of Man. lii 1833 he made u tour m Norway, the 
botanical results of which were published in Loudon’s Mtiguzme 
of Natural IJtsiory fot 183^-1836. In the summer of 1834 he 
devoted much time to dredging in the Irish Sea; and in the 
succeeding year he travelled in France, Switzerland and (leirruany 
Born a naturalist, and having no relish for the practical 
duties of a surgeon, Forbes in the- spring of 183b abandoned the 
idea of taking a merlical degree,* resolving to devote liimbeld 
to science and literature. The winter of 1836-1837 found him 
at Paris, where he attended the lecturers at the Jardin des Plantes 
on natural history, comparative anatomy, geology and mineralogy. 
Leaving Pans in April 1837, he went to Algiers, and thece 
obtained materials for a paper on land and freshwater Mollusca,. 
published in the Amtals of Natural Ihstarv, vol. ii. p. 250. In 
tlie autumn of the same year he registered at Edinburgh -as a 
student of literature; and in 1838 ap[Xiarcd his first volume, 
Mnlacolopa Mmtensts, a synopsis of the species of ]\lanx Mollusca. 
During the summer of 1838 he visited Styna and Carniola, and 
made extensive botanical collectnms. In the following autumn 
he read before the British Association at Newcastle a paper on 
the distribution of terrestrial Pulrw)nifera in Ji^uropc, and was 
commissioned to prepare a similar' report with reference to the 
Btitish Isles. In 1841 was pubkshed his- History of Brtttsh 
Star-fishes j embodying extensive observations and contaming 
120 illustrations, inclusive of humorous tail-pieccs, all designed 
by the author. On the 17th of April of the same year Forbes, 
acx'ompanied by his fnend Wilham Thompson, jouied at Malta 
II.M. surveying ship Beacon,'^ to which he had been appointed 
naturalist by her commander- Captain Graves. From that, date 
until October 1842 he was employed in investigating the botany, 
zoology and geology of th-e Mediterranean region. The results 
of these researches were* made known in his “Report on the 
Mollusca and Radkta of the Aegean Sea, presented to ithcj 
British Association in 1843,^’ ^nd in Tfavd^ tn Lycta.^ published 
in conjunction with Lieut, (alter wards- Admiral) T. A. B. Spiatt 
m 1847. In the former treatise he discussed the influence of 
climate and of thei nature and depth of the sea bottom upon 
marine life, and divided the Aegean into eight biological izones; 
his conclusions with respect to bathymetrical distribution,^ 
however, have naturally been modified to a cons iderablcj extent 
by the more recent explorations- of the deep seas. 

Towards the end of the year* 1842 Forbes, whom family 
misfortunes had now thrown upon his own resources^ sought, 
and obtained the curatorslrip of the museum of tire Geological. 
Society of London. To the duties of that post he added <in ^843 
those of the professorship of botany at King’s College. Irt 
November 1844 he resigned- the curatorship of the Geological. 
Society, and became palaeontologist to the Geological Survey 
of Great Britain. TWo years later he published in the Memoirs 
of the Geological Survey, i. 336, his important essay On. the 
Connexion between the distribution of the existmg Fauna and 
Flora of the British Isles, and the Geological Changes which 
have affected their Area, especially during the epoch of the 
Northern Drift.” It is therein pointed out that, in accordance 
with the theory of their origin from various specific centres, the 
plants of Great Britain may be divided into five well-marked 
groups : the W, ajid S.W. Irish, represented in the N. of Spain, 
the S.E. Irish and S.W. English; related to the flora of the Channel ^ 


Isles ai\d the neighbouring part of ^ France ; the. S.E. English^ 
characterized by species occurring on. the opposite. French icoasfc; 
a group peculiar to mountain summits,. Sciuidmavian in type ; 
and, lastly, a genenal or Germanic flora. From a variety of argu- 
ments the conclusion is di awn. 1 that the greater part of the 
teircQtrial aiumals. andi floweongi plants of. the .British Islands 
migrated thitherward, over continuous land^ atj three distinct 
periods, before, during, and after the ghucdal .epoch. On this, 
subject Forbes’s bnlhant. .gwemhzaUoins are now. regarded as. 
only partially true (see C. Reid’s Ongmof the^ British Flora, 1899). 
Ill the autumn of J1848 Foibes married the daughter of General 
Sir, C Ash-worth; and m the same, year was published his 
Momgraph of the British Naked-eyed. Me dusm (Ray Society). 
The year 1851 witnessed the -removal of thn coJiecUons of the 
Geological Survey- from Craig’s Court to thei museum in Jermyn 
Street, and the appointment of Forbes as profebsor. of natural 
history to the Rbyal School of Mines just established, in con-, 
junction' therewillx. i in 1852 was pubUslied* the fourth and 
concluding volume ofiForlits and S. Ihanky’s lUstoryvf.Briiish 
MolLusca; also his Monograph • of UJve Echttiodirmaiar^ oft' the 
British jf’fr/zflnri (Palaoonlogiaphital Soc..,)., 

In'1853 Forbes held the preMdency of the- Geological iSocicty 
ol London, and m the following y 0,0,1 lie obtained the fulfilment, 
of a long-ch(‘i iahed wish in his ap^^orntment to the professorship 
ot natuial history in tlie university of Edinburgh, vacant by 
the death of R. Jameson, his former tcaohen . Suite his return 
from the. East in i842, the detcrmination.and airangeraent of 
fossils, frequent lectures, and incessant literary work, including 
the- preparation of his- palaeontological. memoirs, had precluded 
Forbes from giving that attention, to the natuial .history pur->u its 
of his earlier life which he had earnestly desired. It seemed that 
at length he was to find hnsure to reduce to order his stores of 
biological information... lie lectured, at Edinburgh, in the 
summer session of r 854, and m September of that year he occupied 
the post of president of thei geological, section at the. Liverpool 
meeting of the iBnlish Association. But he was taken ill just 
after he had cx^mmenced hh winten’s course . of lectures in 
Eduibuigli, and after not many days’ illness he died at Wardie, 
near Edinburgh,- on tlte iSthnf Novcmlier 1854. 

Sec Literarv Gazette (November 25, 1854) ; Ediuhurffh New Philo^ 
sophieal fimtnal (New Sir.), (1855),, Quarh Joitm. Ge<jl. Sot\ (May 
1855), C. Wilson ami A. GqiUc, Memoir of Edivtuyd Forbes (1861), 
m w'hiUvpP* 575-5-^ giv(m a list of Foibcs’s wiitmi’s. See also 
Litcvaiv Pap(t^y <*(lii(*(l by Lowll (183^). Th^ * following 

work's weie issued postlmmously “ On tli© Tertiury Fluviottianno 
F'ormation ol the Isle of Wipjlit {(tcol. Survey), edited by R, A. C, 
Goid,wm- A listen (1856).: “ The, NatunU History of the European 
Seas,” edited ami. coiituiued by K. A. C. Gddwin-Aiisteii (1859). 

FORRES^. JAMES DAVID, (1809-1868), Scotthh, pl;tysicist, 
tvafl the fourth son of Sir, VVilliara Forbes, .7th baronet of ihtsligo, 
and was born at Edinburgh on the .e o,th of April lie entered 

the university of Edinburgh in 1825, and^oon afterwards began 
to contribute papers' to the Fdmbmgh FhilospphieaL Journal 
anonymously 'tinder the- signaturet “ A.” At. thci age of nineteen 
he became a fellow of the Royal Society of .Edinburgh;. .and in 
1832 he was elected to the Roy^l Society of London. A year later 
he. was appointed pifofcssor.of natural philosophy in Edinburgh 
University, in succession to.Sni John Leslie and in competition 
with Sir David. J 3 rews,tjer,.aud during Jik tenure, of that office, 
wliich he. did, not. give up tilli,i86p> he. not, only proved himself 
an active and efficient teacher, but also, did much to improve 
the internal, conditions of: the university,. In 4859 he was ap- 
pointed successor to Brewster in the.principalship of the United 
College of St Andrews, a ppsition.whlcxi he held .until his death 
at Clifton oathe 31st. of December 18168. 

As a scientific investigator he is best known for his researches 
on heat- and, on glaciers- Between 1836, and 1844 he published 
ia the Trans, Roy.Soc, Ed. four series of “ Researches on Heat,” 
in the. course of which he described the polarization of heat by 
tourmalbe, by transmission through a bundle of thin mica 
plates inchned to the transmitted ray, and by reflection frornthe 
multiplied surfaces of a pile of mica plates placed at the polariz- 
ing angle, and also its circular polaruation by two internal 
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reflections in rhombs of rock-salt. Hiswork won him the Rumford 
medal of the Royal Society in 1S38, and in X843 he received its 
Royal medal for a paper on the “Tuinsparency of the Atmosphere 
and the Laws of Extinction of the Sun’s Rays passing through it ” 
In 1840 he began experiments on the temperature of the earth 
at ihiferont depths and ui different soils near Edinburgh, which 
yielded determinations ol the thermal conductivity of trap-tufa, 
sandstone and pure loose sand. Towards the end of his life 
lie was occupied with experimental inquiries into the laws of 1 
the conduction of heat m bars, and his last piece of work was 
to show that the thermal ( onductivity ot iron dimmishes with 
increase of temperature. IIis attention was directed to the 
question of the flow of glaciers in 1840 when he met Louis 
Agassiz at the Glasgow meeting of the British Association, and 
in subsequent years he made several visits to Switzerland and 
also to Norway for the purpose -of obtaining accurate data. His j 
observations led him to tlie view that a glacuT is an imperfect j 
fliud or a viscous body ^^hich is urged down slopes of a certain 
inclination by the mutual pressure of its parts, and involved 
him m some contnjversy with Tyndall and others both as to 
priority and to scienLifie principle. Forbes was also interested 
m geology, and published memoirs on the thermal springs of 
the J-^yrenees, on the extinct volcanoes of the Vivarais (Ardeche), 
on the geology of the ('udiullin and F.ildon hills, N:c. In addition 
to about 150 scientific papers, he wiotc Travch thromili the Aljys 
of Savoy and Other Parl^ of the Pennine Chain, until Obseivaiions 
on the Phenomena of GVac/m ( 1 843) ; Aonvay and its Glaciers' 
(1853), Occasional Papirs on Uie Theo) v of Glaciers A Tour 

of Mont Blanc and Monte Rosa (1855) lie \vas also the author 
(1852) ot the “ nissertation on the Progress of MalliemaUcal 
and JMi) sical Si icnec,” published m the 8lh ediUoii of the 
Encyc 1 0 paedt a Bn lanni ca 

See Poihcs’s Life and Letters, bv Pnneiji.il Slxiiip, Profcssoi P G. 
Tail and A Ad.uns-Ri illv (1873) , I^iofessor toibcs and his Bto- 
j^raphas, by J 'I^ncbill (i^/b 

FORBES, SIR JOHN (1787-^1861), British phvsician, was born 
at (uttlebrae, Banffshire, 1111787. lie attended the grammar 
school at Al)crdeen, and afterwards entered Marischal College. 
After serving for nine years as a surgeon in the n-wy, he graduated 
ML), at Edinburgh m 1817, and then began to practise m 
Penzance, whence he removed to ('hichester in 1822. lie took 
up his residence 111 London in 1840, and in the tollowing year 
was appointed physician to the royal household. He was 
knighted in 1853, and died on the 13th of Nov'ember j86i at 
Whitchurch m Berkshire. Sir John Forbes was better known 
as an author and editor than as a practical physician. His 
works include the following : — Original Cases . , . illustrating 
the Use of the Slethasropc and Percussion tn the Diagnosis of 
Diseases of the CV/r^L (1824) , Illustrations of Modern Mesmerism 
(1845); A Physician s Holiday ed., 1849) j Memorandums 
made in Ireland tn the Autumn of /Sjs (2 vols,, 1853) J Sight- 
seeing in Germany and the Tyrol tn dhe Autumn of jSjj (1856). 
He was joint editor with 1 A. Tweedie and J. Conolly of The 
Cyclopaedia of Practical Medicine 1833-1835) ; and m, 

1836 he founded the Britt sk and Pdragn Medical Review, which, 
after a period of prosperity, involved its editor m - pecuniary • 
loss, ancl was discontinued in 1847, partly in consequence of 
the advocacy in its later? numbers^ of doctrines obnoxious to 
the professionj 

FORBES, a municipal town of Ashburnham county,. New 
South Wales, Australia, 289 m. W. by N. from Sydney, on. the 
Lachlan river, and with a station on the Great Western railway. 
Pop. (iqoi) 4313. Us importance as a commercial centre is due 
to Its advantagt'ous position between the .nortltern and southern 
markets. It has s tram-sawing and flour-mills, breweries and 
wool -scouring establishments ; while the surrounding country 
produces good quantities of cereals, lucerne, wine and fruit. 

FOHBES-ROBERTSON^ JOHNSTON (1853- ), English 

actor, was the son of John Forbes-Robertson of Aberdeen, an 
art critib. He was educated at Charterhouse, and studied at 
the Royal Academy schools with a view to becoming a painter. 
But though he kept up his interest in that art, in 1874 he turned 
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U) the theatre, making hisflrstappearance in London as ChasTUrd, 
in Maty, Qiceen of Scots. He studied under Samuel Plielps, from 
whom he learnt the traditions of the tragic stage. He plci}ed 
with the Banciofts and with John Hare, supported Miss Mar>' 
Anderson in both England and America, and also acted at 
different times with Sir Henry Irving. His refined and artistic 
style, and lieautifnl voice ancl elocution made him a marked 
man on the English stage, and in Pinero's The Profligate at the 
Garrick theatre (i88g), under Hare’s management, he established 
his position as one of the most individual of London actors. 
In 1895 be started under his own management at the Lyceum 
with Mrs Ikitric k Campbell, producing Romeo and Juliet, Hamlet, 
Macbeth ancl also some modern plays , his impersonation as 
Hamlet was especially fine, and liis capacity as a romantic 
actor was shown to great advantage also in John Davidson's 
For the Crown and in Maeterlinck’s Pdl'as and Mclisande. In 
1900 he married the actress Gertrude Tlliott, with whom, as his 
1( ading lady, he appeared at various theatres, producing in 
subsequent years The Light that Failed, l\Iadelcine Lucette 

iley ’b Mice and Men, and G. Bernard Shaw s Caesar and 
Cleopatra, Jerome K. Jerome’s Passing of the Third Flooi Back, 
Sic. Ills brotherb, Ian Robertson (b 1858) and Norman Forbes 
(b. 1859), had also lieen well-known actors from about 1878 
onwanjs. 

FORBIN, CLAUDE DE (t6c;6-i 733), French nav^al commander, 
was born in Provence, of a family of high standing, in 1656. 
Iligh-spinted and ungovernable m Ins bovhoocl. he ran away 
from his home, and through the influence ol an uncle entered 
the nav\ , serving his first campaign m 1675 For a short time 
he quitted the navy and entered the army, but soon returned to 
hisfiibt choice. He made under D'Lstrees the American campaign, 
and under Duquesne that of Algiers in 1683, on all occair'iis 
distinguishing lumsidf by his impetuous courage. The most 
remarkable episode ol his life was his mission to Siam. During 
the administration of the Greek adventurer Phaulcon in that 
countrv , the project was formed of introducing the Chnstuui 
religion and European civilization, and the king sent an enilussy 
to Louis XI \. In response a French embassy was sent cut, 
Forbm accompanying the chevailicr de Chaumont with the 
rank of inc^jor. When Chaumont returned t(.» France, Lorbin 
was induced to remain in the service of the Siamese king, and 
accepted, thou<gh with much reluctance, the posts of grand 
admiral, general of all the king’s armies arul ernor of Bangkok. 
His position, however, was soon made untenable b\ the jealousy 
and intrigues of the minister Phaulcon ; and at the end of two 
V ears he left biaru, reaclung France in 1688. He was afterwards 
fully engaged in active service, first with Jean Bart in the war 
with England, when they were both captured and taken to 
Plymouth. They sui'ceeclcd in making their escape and ware 
soon serving their couutr}’ agj^in. Forbm was wounded at the 
battle of La Ilogue, ai;id greatly distinguished himself at the 
battle of Lagos. He served under DTEtrees at the taking of 
Barcelona, was sent ambassador to Algiers, and in 1702 took a 
brilliant part m the Mediterrauean in the W’ar of the Spanish 
Succession. 1 n 1 706 he took command of a squadron at Dunkirk, 
and captured many valuable prizes from the Dutch and the 
Knghbh, In 170S he was entrusted vvith the command of the 
squadron which was to convey the Pretender to Scotland ; but 
so effectually were the coasts guarded by Byng that the expedi- 
tion failed, and returned to Dunkirk. Forbm was now beginning 
to be weighed down with the infirmities of age and the toils of 
service, and in 1710 he retired to a country' house near Matseillc^?. 
There he spent part of bis time in writing his memoirs, pubhshed 
in 173Q, which arc. full of interest and are written in a graphic 
and attractive style.. Forbin died on the 4th of March 1733. 

FORCELLINI, EGIDIO (1688-1768), Italian philologist, was 
born at Fener in the district of Treviso and belonged to a very 
poor family. He went to the seminary at Padua in 1704, studied 
under Facciolati, and in du^ course attained to tlie priesthood. 
From 1724 to 1731 he held the office of rector of the seminary 
at Ceneda, ancl from 1731 to 1765 that of lather confessor in 
the seminary ol Padua. The remmmng years of liis life were 
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mainly spent m his native village. He died at Padua in 1768 
before the completion of the great nork on which he had long 
co-operated with Facciolati. 'I’his was the vast Latin Lexicor 
(see Facciolati), which has formed the basis of all similar 
works that have since been pulilishcd lie was engaged with his 
Herculean task for neariv 35 )ears, and the transcription of the 
manuscript bv Luigi Violate occupied eight \ ears more. 

FORCHHAMMER, JOHANN GEORG (1794-1865), Danish 
mineralogist and geologist, was born at Husum, Schleswig, on 
the 24th of July 1794, and died at Copenhagen on the 14th of 
December 1865 After studying at Kiel and Copenhagen from 
1815 to 1818, he joined Oersted and Lauritz Esmarch in their 
mineralogical exploration of Bornholm, and took a considerable 
share in the labours of the expedition. In 1820 he obtained 
his doctor’s degree by a chemical treatise De mangano, and 
immediately after set out on a journey thiough England, Scotland 
and the Faeroe Islands. In 1823 he was appointed lecturer 
at Copenhagen University on chemistrv and mineralogy ; in 
1S29 he obtained a similar post in the newly established poly- 
technic school ; and in 1831 he was appointed professor of 
mineralogy in the university, and in 1848 became curator of the 
geological museum. From 1835 to 1837 he made many contribu- 
tions to the geological siirve\ of Denmark. On the death of 
II. C Oersted in 1851, he succeeded him as director of the 
polytechnic school and secretary of the Academy of Sciences 
In 1850 he began with J. Steenstrup and Worsaae various 
anthropological publications which gained a high reputation 
As a public instructor Fon'hhammer held a high place and con- 
tributed potently to the progress of his favourite studies in his 
native countr>' He interested himself in such practical questions 
as the introduction (»f gas into Copenhagen, the establishment 
of the fire-briTade at Lnsenberg and the boring of artesian wells. 

Amom; In-> more iinportrLUt works are- Loeicbog i de cnkelte 
Radualers Che,tti Danntatks geo^no’^tiske Forkold (18^5), 

Om de liomholmskc KkIi n .Hatioiie) (i8y3) , Dit nivcre K)idt i Dan- 
mark (1847) , III Shldnni^cn af Danma)k^ Qe'tQtaphiske 

toihold (1858) \ ot Ills contnhiiUons to sen atitic j)»‘no hc.ils, 1 

Danish, En:?h')fi and Ci<Mman, will be iound in the Ciitalo^ne of \ 
Scienttfic PaOjis j uMidieel bv the Itoval SocietN of Loiiflon One j 
of the most int. o -tint and most iccent is “ On the Constitution of | 
Sea Water at DilU'icnt Depths ,itu 1 m DilTeient Iwilitudes," in the | 
Pyoceeding^ of tht Uov Soc xii (1802 -1863) 

FORCHHAMMER, PETER WILHELM (1801-1894) German 
classical archaeologist, tvas born at Husum in Schleswig on the 
23rd of October 1801. He was educated at the Lubeck g^'mnasium 
and the university of Kiel, with which he was connected for 
nearly 65 years In 1830-1834 and 1838 1840 he travelled in 
Italy, Greece, Asia Minor and Eg) pt. In 1843 appointed 

professor of philology at Kiel and director of the archaeological 
museum founded by himself in co-operation with Otto Jahn. 
He died on the 8th of January 1894. Forchhammer was a 
democrat in the best sense of the word, and from 1871 to 1873 
represented the progressive party of Schleswig-Holstein in the 
German Reichstag. His published works deal chiefly with 
topography and ancient mythology. His travels had convinced 
him that a full and comprehensive knowledge of classical 
antiquity could only be acquired by a thorough acquaintance 
with Greek and Roman monuments and works of art, and a 
detailed examination of the topographical and climatic condi- 
tions of the chief localities of the ancient world. These principles 
are illustrated in his Hellenika Griechenland. Im Nenen das 
Alie (1S37), which contains his theory of the origin and explana- 
tion of the Greek myths, which he never abandoned, in spite of 
the attacks to which it was subjected. According to him, the 
myths arose from definite local (especially atmospheric and 
aquatic) phenomena, and represented the annually recurring 
processes of nature as the acts of gods and heroes ; thus, in 
Achill (1853), the Trojan War the winter conflict of the elements 
• n that district. Other similar short treatises are : Die Grundung 
Rams (1868); Dadticho% (1875), on the language of the myths 
and mythical buildings ; Die W anderungen der Inachostochter 
lo (1880); Prolegomena ziir Mythologie ah Wtssenschajt wtd 
Lexikon der Mythensprache (1891). Amongst his topographical 
works mention may be made of : Topographic von Aihen (1841) ; i 


Beschreibung der Ebene von Tfoja (1850), a commentary on a 
map of the locality executed by T. A. Spratt (see Journal of 
the Royal Geographical Society y xii., 1842); Topographia The- 
, baium lieptapyUvum (1854), Erklarung der llias (1884), on 
I the iiasis of the topographical and physical peculiarities of the 
I plain of Trov. His Demokratenbuchletn (1849), in the main a 
discussion of the Aristotelian theory of the state, and Die 
Athener und Sokrates (1837), in which, contrary to the almost 
universal opinion, he upheld the procedure of the Athenians 
as perfectly legal and their verdict as a perfectly just one, also 
deserve notice. 

For a full list of his works see the obituary notice by E Alberti m 
C Bursian's lUnqtaptusi he<i Jahrhuch fur Alteftumskunde, xx (1897) ; 
also J bass m AUs^emeine deiitsche Biographic ^ and A. llocck and 
E C I’eitsch, P ir lunchhammer (1898) 

FORCHHEIM, a town ot Germany, in the kingdom of Bavaria, 
near the confluence of the Wiesentnnd the Rcgnitz, 16 m. wS.S.E. 
of Bamberg. Pop. (1905) 8417. It has four Roman Catholic 
churches, inrliiding the Gothic ( ollegiatc church and a Pro- 
testant church Among the other public buildings are the 
progymnasium and an oiphanage. The industries of the town 
include spinning and weaving, bleaching and dyeing, bone and 
glue works, brewing and paper-making. The spacious chateau 
occupies the site of the Carolingian palace which was destroyed 
in 1246. 

Forchheim is of very early origin, having been the residence 
of the Carolingian sovereigns, including Charlemagne, m the 
9th century. Consequently many diets were held here, and 
here also Conrad 1. and Louis the ('hild were chosen German 
kings. The town w'as given by the emperor Henry 11. in T007 
to the bishopru' of Bamberg, and, except for a short period 
during the nth century, it remained in the possession of the 
bishops until 1802, when it was reded to Bavaria In August 
i 7(>6 a battle took place near lorchheim betwTcn the French 
and the Austrians, 'j'hc fortifications of the tow’ii w^ere dis- 
mantled in 183S 

See Hiibscb, Chroink der Stadt honhhcim (Nuremberg, 1867) 

FORD, EDWARD ONSLOW (i8:;2-i902), English sculptor, 
W'as horn in London. lie received some education as a painter 
m Antwerp and as a sculptor in Munich unrler Professor Wag- 
muller, but was mainly self-taught His first contribution to 
the Royal Academy, in 1875, was a bust of his wife, and in 
portraiture he may be .said to have achieved hi^ greatest siu'cess. 
His busts are always extremely refined and show' his sitters at 
their best. Those (in bronze) of his fellow-artists Arthur Hacker 
(1894), Briton Riviere and Sir W. Q. Orchardson (1895), 

L. Alma Tadcma (1896), Sir Hubert von Ilerkomer and Sir 
John Millais (1897), and of A. J. Balfour are all striking likenesses, 
and are equalled by that in marble of Sir P'redenck Bramwcll 
(for the Royal Institution) and by many more. He gamed 
the open competition for the statue of Sir Rowland Hill, erected 
in 1882 outside the Royal Exchange, and followed it in 1883 
with “ Henry Irving as Hamlet,’’ now in the Guildhall art 
gallery. This seated statue, good as it is, was soon surpassed 
by those of Dr Dale (1898, in the city museum, Birmingham) 
and Professor Huxley (iQoo), but the colossal memorial statue 
of Queen Victoria (1901), for Manchester, was less successful. 
The standing statue of W E. Gladstone (1894, for the City Liberal 
Club, lx)ndon) is to be regarded as one of Ford’s better portrait 
works The colossal “ General Chailes Gordon,” camel-mounted, 
for Chatham, “ Lord Strathnairn,” an equestrian group for 
Knightsbndge, and the “ Maharajah of Mysore ” (1900) comprise 
his larger works of the kind. A beautiful nude recumbent 
statue of Shelley (1892) upon a cleverly-designed base, which is 
not quite impeccable from the point of view of artistic taste, 
is at University College, Oxford, and a simplified version was 
presented by him to be set up on the shore of Viareggio, where 
the poet’s body was w'ashed up. Ford’s ideal work has great 
charm and daintiness ; his statue Folly ” (1886) was bought 
by the trustees of the Chantrey Fund, and was followed by other 
statues or statuettes of a similar order: “ Peace ” (1890), which 
secured his election as an associate of the Royal Academy, 
“ Echo ” (1895), on which he was elected full member, “ The 
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Egyptian Singer” (1889), “Applause” (1893), “Glory to the 
Dead (1901) and “Snowdrift” (1902). Ford’s influence on 
the younger generation of sculptors was considerable and of 
good effect. His charming disposition rendered him extremely 
popular, and when he died a monument was erected to his 
memory (C. Lucchesi, sculptor, J. W. Simpson, architect) in 
St John’s Wood, near to where he dwelt. 

See Sculpture ; also ^I. H. Spielmann, British Sculpture and 
Sculptors of To ‘day (London, 1901) 

FORD, JOHN (1586-4:. 1640), English dramatist, was baptized 
on the 17th of April 1586 at Ilsington m north Devon. He came 
of a good family , his father was in the commission of the peace 
and his mother was a sister of Sir John Popham, successively 
attorney ‘general and lord chief justice. The name of John 
Ford appears in the university register of Oxford as matriculating 
at Exeter College in 1601. Like a cousin and namesake (to whom, 
with other members of the society of Gray’s Inn, he dedicated 
his play of The Lover s Melancholy), the future dramatist entered 
the profession of the law, being admitted of the Middle Temple 
in 1602 3 but he seems never to have been called to the bar. 
Four years afterwards he made his first appearance as an author 
with an elegy called Fame's Memorial, or the Earl of Devonshire 
deceased, and dedicated to the widow of the carl (Charles Blount, 
Ixird Mountjoy, “ coronized,” to use Ford’s expression, by King 
James in 1603 for his services in Ireland) — a lady who would 
have been no unfitting heroine for one of his own tragedies of 
lawless passion, the famous Penelope, formerly Lady Rich. 
This panegyric, which is accompanied by a scries of epitiiphs 
and IS composed in a strain of fearless extravagance, was, as 
the author declares, written “ unfee’d ” ,* it shows that Ford 
sympathized, as Shakespeare himself is supposed to have done, 
with the “ awkward fate ” of the countess’s brother, the earl of 
Essex. Who the “ flint-hearted Lycia ” may be, to whom the 
poet seems to allude as his own disdainful mistress, is unknown ; 
indeed, the record of Ford’s private life is little better than a 
blank. To judge, how^ever, from the dedications, prologues and 
epilogues of his various plays, he seems to have enjoyed the patron- 
age of the earl, afterwards duke, of Newcastle, “ himself a muse ” 
after a fashion, and Lord ('raven, the supposed husband of the 
cx-queen of Bohemia. Ford’s tract of Honor Triumphant, or the 
Peeres Challenge (printed t6o6 and reprinted by the Shakespeare 
Society with the Line of Life, in 1843), and the simultaneously pub- 
lished verses The Monarches Meeting, or the King of Denmarkes 
Welcome into England, exhibit him as occasionally meeting the 
festive demands of court and nobility , and a kind of moral 
essay by him, entitled A Line of Life (printed 1620), which 
contains references to Raleigh, ends with a climax of fulsome 
praise to the address of King James 1 . Yet at least one of Ford's 
plays {The Broken Heart, 111. 4) contains an implied protest 
against the ab.solutc s>stem of government generally accepted 
by the dramatists of the early Stuart reigns. Of his relations 
with his brother-authors little is known 3 it was natural that he 
should exchange complimentary verses with James Shirley, 
and that he should join in the chorus of laments over the death 
of Ben Jonson. It is more interesting to notice an epigram in 
honour of Ford by Richard Crashaw, morbidly passionate in 
one direction as Ford was in another. The lines run : 

Thou cheat’st us. Ford ; mak’st one seem two by art : 

What is love’s Sacrifice but the Broken Heait ? " 

It has been concluded that m the latter part of his life he 
gratified the tendency to seclusion for which he was ridiculed 
in The Time Poets {Choice Drollery, 1656) by withdrawing from 
business and from literary life in London, to his native place 3 
but nothing is known as to the date of his death. His career 
as a dramatist very probably began by collaboration with other 
authors. With Thomas Dekker he wrote The Fairy Knight 
and The Bnstowe Merchant (licensed in 1624, but both unpub- 
lished), with John Webster A late Murther of the Sonne upon 
ike Mother (licensed in 1624). A play entitled An ill Beginning 
has a good End, brought on the stage as early as 1613 and attri- 
buted to Ford, was (if his) his earliest acted play ; whether 
Sir Thomas Overbury' s Life and untimely Death (1615) was a 


play is extremely doubtful 3 some lines of indignant regret bv 
Ford on the same subject are still preserved. He is also sUid 
to have written, at dates unknown, The London Merchant 
(which, however, was an earlier name for Beaumont and Fletcher's 
Knight of the Burning Pestle) and The Royal Combat ; a tragedy 
by him. Beauty in a Trance, was entered in the Stationers’ 
Register in 1653, but never printed. These three (or four) 
plays were among those destroyed by Warburton’s cook. The 
Queen, or the Excellency of the Sea, a play of inverted passion, 
containing some fine sensuous lines, printed in 1653 W Alexander 
Singhe for private performance, has been recently edited by 
Wang { Mater lalien zur Kunde d. alteren engl. Dramas, 13, Louvain, 
190b), and is by him on internal evidence confidently claimed 
as Ford’s. Of the plays by F’ord preserved to us the dates span 
little more than a decade — the earliest, The Lover s Melancholy, 
having been acted in 1628 and printed in 1629, the latest, The 
Lady's Trial, acted in 1638 and printed in 1639. 

When writing The Lover's Melancholy, it would seem that 
Ford had not yet become fully aware of the bent of Iun own 
dramatic gcniirs, although he was already master of his powers 
of poetic expression. He was attracted towards domestic tragedy 
by an irresistible desire to sound the depths of abnormal conflicts 
between passion and circumstances, to romantic comedy by a 
strong though not widely varied imaginative faculty, and by 
a delusion that he was possessed of abundant comic humour. 
In his next two works, undoubtedly those most characteristic- 
ally expressive of his peculiar strength, 'Tts Pity she's a Whore 
(acted c 1626) and The Broken Heart (acted c. 1629), both 
printed in 1633 with tlie anogram of his name Fide Honor, he 
had found horrible situations wliivh required dramatic explana- 
tion by intensely powerful motn e^. I^ord no means stood 
alone among English dramatists in his lo\ e of abiioimal subjects . 
but few were so capalile of treating them sympathetirallv. and 
yet without that reckless grossness or extravagance of expussion 
which rendeis the morally repulsive aesthetically intolerable, 
or converts the horrible into the grotesque. For in Ford’s 
genius there was real refinement, except when the “ sjpra- 
sensuall) sensual ” impulse or the humbler self-delusion referred 
to came into play. In a third tragedy, Love's Sacrifice (acted 
c. 1630; printed in 1633), he again worked on similar materials ; 
but this time he unlortunatcly essayed to base the interest of 
his plot upon an unendurably unnatural possibility- doing 
homage to \irtue after a fashion which is in itself an insult. 
In Perkin Warbeck (printed 1634 ; probably acted a year later) 
he chose an historical subject of great dramatic promise and 
psychological interest, and sought to emulate the glor)' of the 
great senes of Shakespeare’s national histories. The effort is 
one of the most laudable, as it w'as by no means one of the least 
successful, m the dramatic literature of this period The hancics 
Chaste and Noble (at ted before 1636, printed 1638), tinugh it 
includes scenes of real force and feeling, is dramatically .i f uluic, 
of which the main idea is almost provokingly slight and feeble . 
and The Lady's Trial (acted 1638, printed 1639) is only redeemed 
from utter wearisomeness 'oy an unusually even plcasingncss 
of form. There remain two other dramatic works, of ver}' 
different kinds, in which Ford co-operated with other \ .aers, 
the mask of The Suns Darling (acted 1624, printed 1^57), 
hardly to be placed in the first rank of early compositions, and 
The Witch of Edmonton (printed 1658, but probablv acted about 
1621), m which \ve see Ford as a joint-writer with Dekker and 
Rowley of one of the most powerful domestic dramas of the 
English or any other stage. 

A few notes may be added on some of the more lemarkable of the 
plays enumerated A wholly baseless anecdote, condensed into a 
stinging epigram by Endymion I’orttr, assented that lie Lovei's 
Melancholv was stolen by Ford lioin Shakespeare’s panc.^ Un- 
doubtedly, the madness of the hero of this plav of Ford’s ucc^tMonally 
recalls Hanih't, while the heroine is one of the many, and at the same 
time one of the most jileasing, paiallcls to Viola But neither of 
them IS a copy, as Fnar Bonaventura m Ford’s second play may be 
said to be a copy of Fnar Lawrence, whose kindly pliability he 
disagreeably exaggerate"., or a.s D’AvoIos in Love's Sacrifice is clearly 
modelled on lago The plot of The Loui's Melancholy, which is 
inefle' tn'e because it leaves no rooi > for suspense in the mind of 
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the reader, seems ori^rinal ; in the dialogue, on the other hand, a 
justly famous passage m Act i. (the beautiful version of Uie story 
of the nightingale’s death) is translated from Strada ; while the 
scheme ol the tedious interlude exhibiting the various forms of 
madness is avowedly taken, together with sundry comments, from 
Burton’s A^iatomv of M clam holy. Already m this play Ford 
cxlubits the singular force of his jiathoa; the despondent misery 
of the aged Medeauder, and the sweetness of llie last scene, in which 
his daughter comes back to him, alike go to the heart A situation 
-^-hazardous in spite of its comic snl)stratiim — between Tliaiimasta 
and the jirctended I’arthcnophil is conducted, us Oiiford points out, 
with real delicacy ; but the roniic scciics %\xo merely stagy, not- 
withstanding, or by reason of, the effort expended on them by the 
autlior. 

‘Its Ptfv •‘he's « TTViorr has been justly recognized as a tragedy 
of extraordinary power. 3 vtr Suinbumc, m hw eloquent essay on 
Ford, has nghtly shown what is the meaning of tins tiagedy, and 
has at tlic same tune indicated wdierem consists its poison lie 
dwells with great force upon the different tre<itmcnt applied by Ford 
to the characters of the two miscrabh' loveiB — brothci and sister 
‘‘ The sm once committed, there is no more wavering or flinching 
possible to him, who has fought so h.urd against the dcniomac posses- 
sion ; wdiUe she who resigned body and soul to the tempter, edmost 
at a word, lemams liable to the influences ol icbgion and remorse " 
ITus different treatment shows the feeling of the poet — the feeling 
for which he seeks to evoke our inmost sympathy --to oscillate 
between the belief that tui awlul crime brings with it its awful 
punishment (and it is sickening to obscivc how the argument by 
which the Fnar pcisuatles Annabella to forsake her evil courses 
mainly appeals to the physical terrors of retribution), and tlie 
notion that there is Bomcthing fatal, something irresistible, and 
thoieioic in a sense sclf-justiicd, in sp dominant a passioa. The 
ke^-note to the conduct of Giovanni lies m liis words at the close ol 
die first sctnc — 

’’ All this ril do, to free me from the rod 
Of vengeance ; else I’ll swear my fate ’? my god” 

Thus there is no solution of the conflict between passion on the one 
side, and lawg duty .ind leligion on the olhci ; and passion triumphs, 
in the dying words of “ the student struck Wind and mad by 
passion — 

‘‘ O, I Weed fast ! 

Death, thou’it a guest long look’d for ; I embrace 
Thee and thy wounds O, my last minute comes I 
Whcic’er I go, let me enjoy this grace 
Freely to view my Annabclla's face." 

It has been observed by J Symonds that English poets have 
given us the nght to tlw Italian temperament. . . . 'Hie love 
of Cio^anni and Annabella is lightly dtgjictod as more imaginative 
tl^n sensual," It is difficult to allow' the appositeness of this 
special illustration , on the other hand, Ford has even m this case 
shown his art of depicting scnsucd passion without grossness of 
expression , for the exception m Annabella's language to Soranzo 
seems to have a special mtcntion, and is true to the pressure of 
the situation and the re^ ulsion produced by it « a naturally wrak 
and yielding mind. The entire atmosphere, so to sj.ieak, of the pUy 
is stifling, and is not rendered less so by the underplot with Hippolita. 

*T%s Pity she’s a Whore was tran^^hted into French by Maurice 
Maeterlinck under the title of Anmhella, and rejiresented at the 
TheAtre de I’fEuvrc m 1894. The translator prefixes to the version 
an cloijuent appreciation of Foixl’s genius, especially m his portraits 
of women, whose fate it is to live " dans Ics ten^bres, Ics cramtes cL 
les larmes " 

Like this tragedy, The Broken Heart was probably founded upon 
some Italian or other novel of the day ; but since in the latter 
instance theu* is nothing revolting in the mam idea of the subject, 
the play commends itscU as the most enjoyable, while, m respect of 
many excellences, an unsui passed specimen of Ford's dramatic 
genius. 'fhe complicated plot is constructed with greater skill 
than IS usual with this dramatist, and the pathos of particular 
situations, and ot the entire character of FenUiea— a woman doomed 
to hopeless misery, bnt capable of seeking to pbtim for her brother 
a happiness which his cruelty has condemuod her to forego —has an 
intensity and a depth which are all Ford’s own Even the lesser 
characters are more pleasing than usual, and some beautiful lyrics 
are interspersed in the play 

Of the other plays written by Ford alone, only The Chronicle Jhs- 
torie of Petkin Warbeck. A Strange Truths appears to call for special 
attention A icj)catcd perusal of this drama suggests the judgment 
that it IS overprai'-f'd when ranked at no great distance from Shake- 
speare’s nation d dramas Historical truth need not be taken 
mto consideration in the matter , and if, notwithstanding James 
Gairdner’s essay appended to his Ltfe and Reign of Richard III , 
there are still credulous persons left to think and assert that Perkin 
was not an imj^ostor, they wall derive little satisfaction from Ford’s 
play, which with really surprising skill avoids the slightest indication 
as to the poet’s own belief on the subject That this tragedy should 
have been reprinted m 1714 and acted in 1745 only shows that the 
public, as is often the case, had an eye to the catastrophe rather 


than to the development of the action. The dramatic capabilities 
of the subject are, however, great, and it afterwards attracted 
Schiller, who, however, seems to have abandoned it in favour of 
the similar theme of the Russian Demetrius. Had Shakespeare 
treated it, he would hardly havo* contented himself with investing 
the hero with the nobihty given by Ford to tins peraonage of his 
play, — for it is hardly possible to speak of a peisonagc as a character 
when the clue to his conduct is intentionally withheld. Nor could 
Shakespcaie hav'e failed to bring out with greater variety and 
distinctness the dramatic features in Henry VII., whom Ford depicts 
with sufficient distinctness to give some degree of individuality to 
the figure, but still with a tenderness of touch which would have been 
much to the credit of the dramatist's skill had he been wntmg m the 
Tudor age The pUy is, however, founded on Bacon’s Life, of 
which the text is used by Ford with admirable discretion, and on 
Thomas Gamsford’s True and Wonderful History of Perkin Warbetk 
(1618) The minor characters of the honc.st old Huntley, w-hom the 
bcottisli king obliges to bestow his daughtei's hand upon Warbeck, 
and of luT lover the faithful " Dalyell," are most effectively diawn ; 
even " the men of judgment," the adventurers who surround the 
chief adventurer, arc spirited sketcht's, and the Irishman among 
them has cictualiy some humour , while the style of the play is, as 
befits a " Chionicle History," so clear and straightloiward as to 
make it easy well as mteiestmg to lead 

The Witch of Edmonton was attiibuted by its publisher to William 
Rowley, Dckker, Ford, " <!l:c but the body of the play has been 
generally held to be asciibable to Ford ancl Dekkcr only. The 
subject of the play was no doubt suggested by the case ol the reported 
witch, Ehzabetl) Sawyer, who was executed m i02i. Swinburne 
agrees with Gifford m thinking Fold the authoi of the whole of the 
first act , aiut he is most assuredly nght in considering tliat " thcie 
IS no more admirable exposition of a pLiy on tlic English .stage." 
Supposing Dekker to be chiefly responsible for the scenes dealing 
with the unloi lunate old woman whom perseculioii as a witcli 
actually drives to become one, and Foid for the domestic tragedy 
of the bigamist murderer, it cannot be denied that both divisions 
of the subject are effectively treatf'cl, while the more imjxirtant part 
of the task fell to the share ol Ford. Yet it may l>c doubted whetlier 
any such division c<in be safely assumed , and it may suffice to 
lepeat that no donu'stic tragedy has ever taught with moic effective 
simplicity unH thrilling truthfulness the homely double lesson ot the 
folly of solfi diness and the mad rashness of crime 

VVith Dekkcr Ford also wrote the mask of The Sun's Darling ; 
01, as seems most probable, they founded tins production, upon 
Phaeton, an 1‘ailiei mask, of which Dekkcr had been sole author, 
Gifford holds that Dekker’s hand is porpetimlly traceable m the 
fiist throe acts of The Sun’s Darlings and through the whole of its 
comic part, but that the last tw'o acts are mainly Ford’s, If so, he 
k> the authoi of the rathci lorced occ,.isional tribute on the accession 
of King Charles 1 , of which the last act laigcly consists. This 
mask, w'hich fumishert abundant opportunities for the decorators, 
musicians and dancers, m showing lorth how' the seasons an<l their 
dehghts are successively exhausted by a " wanton darhng," Ray- 
bright the grandchild of the Sun, is .said to have been very popular. 
It is at the Stiinc time commonplace laiough m conception , but 
there IS much that is charming in the dcscnptions, Jonson and 
I,yly being rc‘sp^‘ctively laid under contiibution m the course of the 
dialogue, and m one of the incidental lyrics. 

Ford owes hi.s position among English dramatists to the 
intensity of his passion, in particular scenes and passages where 
the character, the author and the reader arc alike lost in the 
situation and in the sentiment evoked by it ; and this gift is 
a supreme dramatic gift. But his plays — with the exception of 
The Witch of Edmonton^ in which he doubtless had a prominent 
share — too often disturb the mind like a bad dream which ends 
as an unsolved dissonance ; and this defect is a supreme dramatic 
defect. It is not the rigid or the stolid who have the most reason 
to complain of the insufficiency of tragic poetry such as Ford’s ; 
nor IS it that morality only which^ as Ithocles says in The Broken 
Heart, “ is formed of books and school-traditions/’ which has 
a right to protest against the final effect of the most powerful 
creations of his genius. There is a morality which both 
" Keeps the soul in tunc, 

At whose sweet music all our actions dance," 

and is able to physic 

" The sickness of a mind 
Broken with griefs " 

Of that morality — or of that deference to the binding power 
within man and the ruling power above him— tragedy is the 
truest expounder, even when it illustrates by contrasts ; but 
the tragic poet who merely places the problem before us, and 
bids us stand aghast with him at its cruelty, is not to be reckoned 
among the great masters of a divine art. 
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BiBLioGRAPHy. — The best edition of Ford is that by Gifford, with 
notes and introduction, revised with additions to both text and 
notes by Alexander Dyce (1869). An edition of the Dramatic IFofAs 
of Massinger and Ford aii])earod in 1840, with an intioduction by 
Hartley Coleridge. The Best Plays of Ford were edited for the 
“ Mermaid Seiics in 1888, with an introduction by \V. H. Havelock 
Ellis, and leissned in 1903 A C Swiriburn(*’s “ Essiy on Ford " 
IS reprinted among liis F.s^ays and Siudta (1875) Perhn Warbeck 
and 'Tis Pity were translated into German by F. BodensUdt in 
i860 ; and the Litter again by F Blei m 1904 The probable sources 
of the various plays arc discussed in Fmil Korppcl s Quell enstudien 
zu den Dramcn Ceorge Chapman' Philip Massinger's und John 
Ford's (i 8 «i 7 ). (A. W. W ) 

FORD, RICHARD (1796-1858), English author of one of the 
earliest and best of travellers’ Handbooks^ was the eldest son of 
Sir Richard Ford, who m 1789 was meinlx^r of p«irUament for 
East Grinstead, and for many years afterwards chief police 
magistrate of London. His mother was the daughter and 
heiress of Benjamin Btioth, a distinguished connoisseur in art. 
He was called to the bar, but never practised, and in 1830-1833 
he travelled in Spain, spending much of his time in the Alhambra 
and at Seville. His first literary work (other than contril>utions 
to the Quarterly Revteiv) was a pamphlet, An Htslorical Jn^utry 
into the Unchangeable Character of a War in Spam (Murray, 
1837), in reply to one called the Policy of England ioivards Spam, 
issued under the patronage of Lord Palmerston. He spent the 
winter of 1839-1840 m Italy, where he added largely to Ids 
collection of majolica ; and soon after his return he began, at 
John Murray’s invitation, to write Ins Handbook for Travellers 
in Spain, with which his name is chiefly associated. lie died on 
the I St of September 1858, leaving a fine private collection of 
pictures to his widow (d. 1910), hU third wife, a daughter of Sir 
A. Molesworth. 

FORD, THOMAS (b. c. 1580), English musician, of whose 
life little more is known than tliat he was attached to the court 
of Pnnee Henry, son of James i. His works also are few, but 
they are sufiicient to show the high stage of efheienry and musical 
knowledge which the English school had attained at the beginning 
of the 17th century. The>" consist of canons and other concerted 
pieces of vocal music, mostly with lute accom|>animent. Hie 
chief collerlion of his works is entitled Ulnstke of Sitndric Kinds 
set forth m Two Books, (1607), the histories of music by 
Burney and Hawkins give spccimeiifi of his art. Together with 
Howland, immortalized in one of Slmkcspi*are’s sonnets, Ford 
is the chief representative of the school which preceded IIcnr> 
Lawes. 

FORDE, FRANCIS (d. 1770), British soldier, first appears in 
the army list as a captain in the 39th Foot in j 746. This regiment 
was the first of the king’s .sersjce to .serve in India (hence its 
motto Trimus in Indis), and Forde was on duty there when in 
1755 he became major, at the same time as Eyre Cootc, soon to 
become his lival, was promoted captain. At the express invita- 
tion of Give, Forde resigned his king’s commission to lake the 
po.st of fcccond in command of the E.I. Company’s troops in 
Bengal. Soon after Plassc) , Forde was .sent against the French 
of Masulipatam. Though feebly supported by the motley 
rabble of an army which Anandraz, the local all} , brought into 
the field, Forde pushed ahead through difficult country and 
came upon the enemy enticnchcd at Condorc. Fur four days 
the tw'O armies faced one another ; on the fifth both commanders 
resolved on the offensive and an encounter ensued. In spite 
of the want of spirit shown by Anandraz and his men, Forde in 
the end succeeded in winning the battle, w’hich was from first 
to last a Brilliant piece of work. Nor did he content himself 
with this ; on the same evening he stormi'd the French camp, 
and his pursuit was checked only by the guns of Masulipatam 
itself. The place was quickly invested on the land side, but 
difficulties crowded ujxin Forde and his handful of men. For 
fifty day.s little advance was made ; then Forde, seeing llic last 
avenues of escape closing belund him, ordered an assault at 
raidnigltt on the 25th of January 1759. The Company’s troops 
lost onc-third of their number, but the storm W’as a brilliant 
and astounding success. Forde received less than no reward. 
The Company refused to confirm his lieu t. -colonel’s coinniission, 


and he found himself junior to Eyre Coote, his old subaltern 
m the 39th Foot. Nevertheless he continued to assist Clive, 
and on the 25th of November 1759 won a success comparable 
to (ondore at Chinsurah (or Biderra) against the Dutch. A 
year later he at last received his commission, but was still 
opposed by a faction of the directors which supported Coote. 
Clive himself warmly supported Forde in these quarrels. In 
1769, with Vansittart and Scrafton, Colonel Forrle was sent out 
with full powers to investigate every detail of Indian administra- 
tion. Their ship was nev(*r heard of after leaving the Cape of 
Good Hope on the 27th of December. 

Monographs on Condorc, Masulipatam and Chinsurah wall be 
found 111 Mallosou’s Decisive Hatties of India. 

FORDHAM, formerly a village of Westchester county, New 
York, U.S.A., and now a part of New York City. It lies on the 
mainland, along the eastern bank of the Harlem river, E. of the 
northern end of Manhattan Island, It is tlie scat of Fordhain 
University (Roman ('atholic), founded in 1841 as St John’s 
College, and since 1846 conducted by the Society of Jesus. 
In 1907 the institution was rechartcred as Fordham University, 
and now includes bt John’s C ollege high school and grammar 
schcKjl, St John’s College, the Fordham University medical school 
(all in Fordham), and the Fordham Univeriat}^ law school (4Z 
Broadway, New York City). In 1907-1(108 the university hil 
96 instructors and (exclusive of 364 students jn the high school) 
236 students, of whom 105 were m St John’s College, 31 in the 
medical school, and 100 in the law school. Jn Fordham still 
stands the house in which Edgar Allan Poe lived from 1844 to 
1849 iuid in which he wrote “ Aniuilx;! loie/’ “ LTalume,” &c. 

The hamlet of Fordham was established m 1669 by Jan Arcer 
(a Dutchman, who called himaelf “ John Archer ’’ after coming 
to America), who in that ytax receiv'ed permission from Francis 
Loveiac'e, colonial governor of New York, to settle sixteen 
families on the mainland dose by a fording-place of the Spuyten 
Du>"^dl Creek, near where that stream enters the Harlem riven 
Between 165=; and 1671 Archer bought from the Indians the 
tract of land lying between Spuyten Duyvil ('reek and the 
Harlem river on the east and the Bronx river on the west, and 
extending from the hfiinlct of Fordham to what is now High 
Bridge. In 1671 Go\'crnor I^velace erected this tract into the 
ntanor of Fordham. In 1846 it was mcluded with Morrisania 
in the township of West Farms ; and m 1872 with part of the 
township of Yonkers was erected into the township of Kings- 
bridge, which in 1874 was annexed to the city of New York, and 
m 1898 became a part of the borough of the Bronx, New^ York 
City. 

FORDUN, JOHN OF (d. c. 1384), Scottish dironicler. The 
statement generally made that the chronicler was born at 
Fordoun (Kincardineshire) has not been supported by any 
direct evidence. It 1$ certain that he was a sA'cuku: priest, and 
that he composed his history in the latter part of tlie 14th 
century ; and it is probable that h« was a chaplain in the 
cathcdiul of Aberdeen. The work of Fordua is the earliest 
attempt to write a continuous lu^tory of Scotland. We are 
mformed that Fordun’s patriotic zeal was roused by the removal 
or destniction of many national records by Edward III, and that 
he travclkd in England and Ireland, collecting material for lus 
history. This work is divided into five books. The first three 
are almost entirely fabulous, and form the groundwork on W'hich 
Bocce and Buchanan alterwards based their historical fictions, 
w'hich were exposed by Thomas Innes in his Critical Essay 
(1. pp. 201-214). The 4th and 5th Ixioks, though still mixed 
witii fable, contain much valuable information, and become 
more authentic the more nearly they approach the author's owa 
time. The 5th book concludes with the death of King David L. 
in 1153. Besides these fi\ c books, Fordun wrote part of another 
book, and collected materials for bringing down the history to 
a later period. These materials were used by a continuator who 
wrote in the middle of the 15th century, and who is identified 
with Walter Bower ((f.v.) abbot of the monastery of Inchcolm. 
The additions of Bower form eleven books, and bring down 
the narrative to the death of King Limes 1 , in 1437. According 
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to the custom of the time, the continuator did not hesitate to 
interpolate Fordun's portion of the work with additions of his 
own, and the whole history thus compiled is known as the 
Scottchronicon. 

The first pnntcd edition of Fordun’s work was that of Thomas 
Gale in his Scnptorcs quindectm (vol. iii ), wliich was published m 
1691 This was followed by Thomas Hearne’s (5 vols ) edition m 
1722 The A\hole work, including Bower’s continuation, was pub- 
lished by Walter Goodall at Edinburgh m 1759 In 1871 and 1872 
Fordun’s chronicle, m the ongmal Latin and in an English transla- 
tion, was edited by William F. Skene m The Historians of Scotland 
The preface to this edition collects all the biographical details and 
gives full bibliographical references to MSS. and editions. 

FORECLOSURE, m the law of mortgage, the extinguishment 
by order of the court of a mortgagor’s equity of redemption. 
In the law of equity the object of every mortgage transaction 
is eventually the repayment of a debt, the mortgaged property 
being incidental by way of security. Therefore, although the 
day named for repayment of the loan has passed and the mort- 
gagor’s estate is consequently forfeited, equity steps in to 
mitigate the harshness of the common law, and will decree a 
reconveyance of the mortgaged property on payment of the 
principal, interest and costs. This right of the mortgagor to 
relief is termed his equity of redemption.” But the right 
must be exercised within a reasonable time, otherwise he will 
be foreclosed his equity of redemption and the mortgagee's 
possession converted into an absolute ownership. Such fore- 
closure is enforced in equity by a foreclosure action. An action 
is brought by the mortgagee against the mortgagor in the 
chancery division of the High Court in England, claiming that 
an account may he taken of the principal and interest due to 
the mortgagee, and that the mortgagor may be directed to pay 
the same, with costs, by a day to be appointed by the court 
and that in default thereof he may be foreclosed his equity of 
redemption, English county courts have jurisdiction in fore- 
closure actions where the mortgiige or charge does not exceed 
£500, or where the mortgage is for more than £500, but less than 
that sum has been actually advanced. In a Welsh mortgage 
there is no right to foreclosure. (See also Mortgage.) 

FOREIGN OFFICE, that department of the executive of the 
United Kingdom which is concerned with foreign affairs. The 
head of the Foreign Office is termed principal secretary of stale 
for foreign affairs and his office dates from 1782, Between 
that date and the Revolution there had been only two secretaries 
of state, whose duties were divided by a geographical division 
of the globe into northern and southern departments. The 
duties of the secretary of the northern department of Europe 
comprised dealings with the northern powers of Europe, while 
the secretary of the southern department of Europe communi- 
cated with France, Spain, Portugal, Switzerland, Italy, I'urkey, 
and also looked after Irish and colonial business, and carried 
out the work of the Home Office. In 1782 the duties of these 
two secretaries were revised, the northern department becoming 
the Foreign Office. The secretary for foreign affairs is the official 
agent of the crown in all communications between Great Britain 
and foreign powers ; his intercourse is carried on either through 
the representatives of foreign states in Great Britain or through 
representatives of Great Britain abroad. He negotiates all 
treaties or alliances with foreign states, protects British subjects 
residing abroad, and demands satisfaction for any injuries they 
may sustain at the hands of foreigners. He is assisted by two 
under-secretaries of state (one of them a politician, the other 
a permanent civil servant), three assistant under-secretarics 
(civil servants), a librarian, a head of the treaty department 
and a staff of clerks. The departments of the Foreign Office 
are the African, American, commercial and sanitary, consular, 
eastern (Europe), far eastern, western (Europe), parliamentary, 
financial, librarian and keeper of the papers, treaties and registry. 
In the case of important despatches and correspondence, these, 
with the drafts of answers, are sent first to the permanent 
under-secretary, then to the prime minister, then to the sovereign 
and, lastly, are circulated among the members of the cabinet. 
The salary of the secretary for foreign affairs is £5000 per annum. 
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that of the permanent under-secretary £2000, the parliamentary 
under-secretary and the first assistant under-secretary, ]£i?oo, 
and the other assistant under-secretaries £1200, 

See Anson, Law and Custom of the Constitution^ part 11. 

FORELAND, NORTH and SOUTH, two chalk headlands 011 
the Kent coast of England, overlooking the Strait of Dover, 
the North Foreland forming the eastern projection of the Isle 
of Thanet, and the South standing 3 m. N.K. of Dover. Both 
present bold cliffs to the sea, and command beautiful views ovc^r 
the strait. On the North Foreland (51® 22 J' N., 1° 27' E.) there 
is a lighthouse, and on the South Foreland (51® 8F N., 1° 23' E ) 
there are two. There is also a Foreland on the north coast ot 
Devonshire, 2J m. N.E. of Lynmouth, a fine projection of tlio 
highlands of Exmoor Forest, overlooking the Bristol Channel, 
and forming the most northerly point of the county. 

FORESHORE, that part of the seashore which lies betw^een 
high- and low-water mark at ordinary tides. In the United 
Kingdom it is ordinarily and prima facie vested in the crown, 
except where it may be vested in a subject by ancient grant or 
charter from the crown, or by prescription. Although numerous 
decisions, dating from 1705, have confirmed the pnma facie 
title of the crown, S. A. Moore in his History of the Foreshore 
contends that the presumption is in favour of the subject rather 
than of the crown. But a subject can establish a title l)y proving 
an express grant from the crown or giving sufficient evidence 
of user from which a grant may be presumed. The chief a( ts 
showing title to foreshore are, taking wreck or royal fish, right 
of fishing, mining, digging and tiiking sand, seaweed, <X:c., em- 
banking and enclosing. There is a public right of user in that 
part of the foreshore which belongs to the crown, for the purpose 
of navigation or fishery, but there is no right of passage over lands 
adjacent to the shore, except by a particular custom. So that, 
in order to make the right available, there must be a highwav 
or other public land giving access to the foreshore. Thus it 
has been held that the public have no legal right to trespass on 
land above high-water mark for the purpose of bathing in the 
sea, though if they can get to it they may bathe there {Bltmddl 
v. Catteral, 1821, 5 B. & Ad. 268). There is no right in the public 
to take sand, shells or seaweed from the shore, nor, except in 
certain places by local custom, have fishermen the right to use 
the foreshore or the soil above it for drawing up their boats, or 
for drying their nets or similar purposes. 

See S A. Moore, History of the Foreshore and the Law relattno 
thereto (1888) ; Coulson and Forbes, Law of Waters (1902). 

FORESTALLING, in English criminal law, the offence of buying 
merchandise, victual, &c., coming to market, or making any 
bargain for buying the same, before they shall be in the market 
ready to be sold, or making any motion for enhancing the price, 
or dissuading any person from coming to market, or forbearing 
to bring any of the things to market, &c. See Engrossing. 

FOREST LAWS, the general term for the old English restric- 
tion laws, dealing with forests. One of the most cherished 
prerogatives of the king of England, at the time when his 
power was at the highest, was that of converting any portion 
of the country into a forest in which he might enjoy the 
pleasures of the chase. The earliest struggles between the 
king and the people testify to the extent to which this pre- 
rogative became a public grievance, and the charter by which 
its exercise was bounded (Carta de Foresta) was in substance 
part of the greatest constitutional code imposed by his barons 
upon King John. At common law it appears to have been the 
right of the king to make a forest where he pleased, provided 
that certain legal formalities were observed. The king having a 
continual care for the preservation of the realm, and for the peace 
and quiet of his subjects, he had therefore amongst many privi- 
leges this prerogative, viz. to have his place of recreation 
wheresoever he would appoint.' Land once afforested became 
subject to a peculiar system of laws, which, as well as the for- 
malities required to constitute a valid afforestment, have been 
carefully ascertained by the Anglo-Norman lawyers. A forest," 

' Coke, 4 Jnsi.y 300. 
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says Manwood, “ is a certain territory of woody grounds and 
fruitful pastures^ privileged for wild beasts and fowls of forest, 
and warren to rest, and abide there in the safe protection 
of the king, ffir his delight and pleasure ; which territory" of 
ground so privileged is mered and bounded with unremovable 
marks, mcre^. and boundaries, either known by matter of record 
or by presc ription ; and also replenished with wild beasts of 
vcncry or chase, and with great coverts of vert, for the succour 
of the said bea:.ts there to abide : for the preservation and 
continuance of which said place, together with the vert and 
vembon there arc particular oHicers, laws, and privileges belong- 
ing to the same, requisite for that purpose, and proper only to a 
forest and to no other place.” ^ And the same author distin- 
guishcs a forest, as “ the highest franchise of princely pleasure,” 
from the inferior franchises of chase, park and warren— named 
in the order of their importance. The forest embraces all these, 
and it is distinguished by having laws and courts of its own, 
ac'onling to which offenders are justiceable. An offender in 
a chase is to be punished by the common law ; an offender in a 
hirest by the forest law. A chase is much the same as a park, 
only the latter is enclosed, and all of them are distinguished 
according to the class of wild beasts to which the privilege 
extended. Thus beasts of forest (the “ five wild beasts of 
veiK ry ”) were the hart, the hind, the hare, the boar and the 
wolf. The beasts of chase were also five, viz. the buck, the doe, 
the fox, the marten and the roc. The beasts and fowls of warren 
were the hare, the coney, the pheasant and the partridge. 

The courts of the forest were three in number, viz the court 
of attachments, .swainmote and justice-seat. The court of 
attachments (called also the wood-mote) is held cvciy^ forty 
da) s for the foresters to bring in their attachments concerning 
an) hurt done to vert or venison {in viruh el venatwne) m the 
forest, and for the verdcrers to receive and mark the same, but 
no ('onviction takes plac e. The sw'ainmotc, held three limes in 
the year, is the court to which all the freeholders within the forest 
owe ‘-Lilt and service, and of which the verderers are the judges. 
Tn this court all offences against the forest laws may be tried, 
but 110 judgment or punishment follows. This is reserved for 
the justice-seal, held cvciy third year, to which the rolls of 
offeues presented at the court of attachment, and tried at the 
swMinmote, are presented by verderers. The justice-seat is the 
court of the chief jiistic c m cyre, who, says Coke, “ is commonly 
a man of greater dignity than know’ledge of the laws of the forests 
and therefore where justice-seats arc to be held some other 
persons whom the king .shall appoint are associated with him, 
w'ho together aic to determine omnia pladta joicslac.'' There 
were two chief justices for the forests mini and ullra Trent am 
respectively. The necessary officers of a forest are a steward, 
verderers, foresters, regarders, agisters and woodwards The 
veiderer wa.s a judicial officer chosen in full county by the free- 
holders in the same mannci as the coroner. TIis office wais to 
vi< w and receive the attachments of the foresters, and to mark 
llu' a on his rolls. A forester was “ an officer sworn to preservT 
the vert and venison in the forest, and to attend upon the wild 
beasts within his liailwick.” The regarders were of the nature 
of \ isitors : their duty was to make a regard {vtutalio nemorum) 
Q\ eiy third year, to iiKjuire of all offences, and of the concealment 
of such offences by any officer of the forest. The business of the 
agister was to look after the pasturage of the forest, and to receive 
th(' payments for the Siiriie liy persons entitled to pasture their 
cattle in the forests. Both the pasturage and the payment were 
called “ agistment.” The w'oodward was the officer who had 
the care of the woods and vert and presented offences at the 
court of attachment. 

The legal conception of a forest was thus that of a definite 
territoiy within which the code of the forest law prevailed to 
the exclusion of the common law. The ownership of the soil 
might l^e m any one, but the rights of the proprietor wtfc limited 
b> the laws made for the protection of the king’s wild beasts. 
These laws, enforced by fines often arbitrary and excessive, were 
a great grievance to the unfortunate owners of land within or 

* Maiiwood’b Tt'catise of the Potest Latvs (4111 edition, 1717' 


in the neighbourhood of the forest Tlie offence of ** purpresture ‘ ^ 
may be cited as an example. This was an encroachment on the 
forest rights, b) building a house within the forest, and it made 
no difference whether the land belonged to the builder or not. 
In either case it was an offence punishable by fines at discretion. 
And if a man converted woodlands within the forest into arable 
land, he was guilty of the offence known as “ assarting,” w'hether 
the covert belonged to himself or not. 

The hardships of the forest laws under the Norman kings, 
and their extension to private estates by the process of afforest- 
ment, w'crc among the grievances which united the barons and 
people against the king in the reign of John The Great Charter 
of King John contains flaiises relating to the forest laws, but 
no separate charter of the forest The first charter of the forest 
is that of Henry III., issued in 1217. “As an important pure 
of legislation,” said Stubbs,- “ it must be compared with the forest 
assize of T 1S4, and with 44th, 47th and 4Sth clauses of the chartci 
of John. It is observable that most of the abuses which arc 
remedied by it are regarded as having sprung up since the 
accession of Henrv' II.; Iiut the most offensive afforestations 
hav'c been made under Richard and John These latter are at 
once disafforested ; but those of Henrv" IT only so far as they 
had been carried out to the injury of the landowners and outside 
of the royal demesne *’ Land which had thus been once forest 
land and was afterwards disafforested was known as ptirheu — 
deriv'ed by ManvNood from the French pur and UeUj / c. “ a place 
exempt from the forest ” The forest laws .still applied in a 
modified manner to the purlieu. The benefit of the disafforest- 
ment existed only for the owmer of the lands ; as to all other 
persons the land was forest still, and the king's wild beasts W’ere 
to “ have free recourse therein and safe return to the forest, 
w'lthout any hurt or destruction other than by the owners of 
the lands m the purlieu v\h( rc thev shall be found, and that only 
to hunt and chase them bark again towards the forest without 
any forestalling ” (Manw'ood, On the Forat Laics — article 
“ Purlieu "). 

The revival of the forest laws was one of the means resorted 
to bv Charles I. for raising a revenue independently of parliament, 
and the rdval forests in Essex were so enlarged that they were 
hyperbolically said to include the v\hole county The 4th carl 
of Southampton wxis nearly ruined by a decision that stripped 
him of his estate near the New Forest. 7 'he boundaries of 
Rockingham Forest were increased from 6 m. to 60, and 
enormous fines imposed on the trespassers,— Lord Salisbury 
being assessed in £20,000, Lord Westmoreland in £i(),ooo, Sir 
Chiistophcr Hatton in £12,000 (llallain’s Consiituiional History 
of England, c. vm.). By the statute 16 Charles 1 . c. 16 (1640) 
the royal forests VNure determined for ever according to their 
boundaries in the tvNcntieth year of James, all subsequent 
enlargements being annulled 

The forest laws, since the Rev olution, hav e fallen into complete 
disuse. 

FORESTS AND FORESTRY. Although most people know 
what a forest (Lat. joris, “ out of doors ") is, a definition of it 
which suits all cases is by no means easy to give Manwood, in 
his treatise of the I aices oj the Forest (1598), defines a forest as 
“a certain territory of woody grounds, fruitful fiastures, privi- 
leged for wild beasts and fowls of forest, chase and warren, to 
lest and abide in, in the safe protection of the king, for his princely 
delight and pleasure.” This pnmiliv c definition has, in modern 
times, when the economic aspect of forests came more into the 
foreground, giv en place to others, so that forest may, in a general 
way, now be described as “ an area which is for the most part set 
aside for the production of timber and other forest produce, 
or which is expected to exercise certain climatic effects, or to 
protect the locality against injurious influences ” 

As far as conclusions can now be drawn, it is probable that 
the greater part of the dry land of the earth was, at some time, 
covered vMth forest, which consisted of a v'ariety of trees and 
shrubs grouped according to climate, soil and configuration of 
the several localities. When the <dd trees reached their limit 

- Dociiwctits Illusttativc 0/ L. History, p 3j8 
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of life, they disappeared, and younger trees took their place. 
The conditJons for an uninterrupted regeneration of the forest 
were favourable, and the result was vigorous production by the 
creative powers of soil and climate. Then came man, and by 
degrees interfered, until in most countries of the earth the area 
under forest has been considerably reduced. The first decided 
interference was probably due to the establishment of domestic 
animals ; men burnt the forest to obtain pasture for their flocks. 
Subsequently similar measures on an ever-increasing scale were 
employed to prepare the land for agricultural purposes. More 
recently enormous areas of forests were destroyed by reckless 
cutting and subsequent firing in the extraction of timber for 
economic purposes. 

It will readily be understood that the distribution and character 
of the now remaining forests must differ enormously (see Plants : 
Distribution). Large portions of the earth arc still covered with 
dense masses of tall trees, while others contain low scrub or grass 
land, or are desert. As a general rule, natural forests consist of 
a number of different species intermixed ; but in some cases 
certain species, called gregarious, have succeeded in obtaining 
the upper hand, thus forming more or less pure forests of one 
species only. The number of spccie.s differs \cry much. In 
many tropical forests hundreds of species may be found on a 
comparatively small area, in other cases the number is limited. 
Burma has several thousand species of trees and shrubs, Sind 
has only ten species of trees. Central Europe has about forty 
species, and the greater part of northern Russia, Sweden and 
Norway contains forests consisting of about half a dozen species. 
Elevation abov c the sea acts similarly to rising latitude, but the 
effect is much more rapidly produced. Generally speaking, it 
may be said that the Tropics and adjoining parts of the earth, 
wherever the climate is not modified by considerable elevation, 
contain broad-leaved species, palms, bamboos, &c. Here most 
of the best and hardest timbers arc found, such as teak, mahogany 
and ebony. The northern countries are rich in conifers. Taking 
a section from Central Africa to North Europe, it will be founil 
that south and north of the equator there is a large belt of dense 
hardwood forest ; then comes the Sahara, then the coast of the 
Mediterranean with forests of cork oak ; then Italy with oak, 
olive, chestnut, gradually giving jilace to ash, sycamore, beech, 
birch and certain species of pine ; in Switzerland and Germany 
silver hr and spruce gam ground. Silver fir disappears in central 
Germany, and the countries around the Baltic contain foi'Csts 
consisting chiefly of Scotch pine, spruce and birch, to w'hich, 
m Siberia, larch must be added, while the lower parts of the 
ground are stocked with hornbeam, willow, alder and poplar. 
In North America the distribution is as follow'S : Tropical 
vegetation is found in south Florula, while in north Florida it 
changes into a subtropical vegetation consisting of evergreen 
broad-leaved species with pines on sandy soiE. On going north 
in the Atlantic region, the forest becomes temperate, containing 
deciduous broad-leaved trees and pines, until Canada is reached, 
where larches, spruces and firs occupy the ground. Around 
the great lakes on sandy soils the broad-leaved forest gives 
way to pines. On^ proceeding west from the Atlantic region 
the forest changes into a shrubby vegetation, and this into the 
prairies. Farther west, towards the Pacific coast, extensive 
forests arc found consisting, according to latitude and elevation 
above the sea, of pines, larches, fir, Thujas and Tsugas. In 
Japan a tropical vegetation is found in the south, comprising 
pabns, figs, ebony, mangrove and others. This is followed on 
proceeding north by subtropical forests containing evergreen 
oaks, PodocarpuSy tree-ferns, and, at higher elevations. Crypto- 
merta and Chamaecy parts. Then follow deciduous broad-leaved 
forests, and finally firs, spruces and larches. In India the char- 
acter of the forests is governed chiefly by rainfall and elevation. 
Where the former is hciavy evergreen forests of Guttiferae, 
Dipterocarpeae, Leguminosae, Euphorbias, figs, palms, ferns, 
bamboos and india-rubber trees are found. Under a less copious 
rainfall deciduous forests appear, containing teak and sal 
{Skorea rohu^ta) and a great variety of other valuable trees. 
Under a still smaller rainfall the vegetation becomes sparse. 


containing acacias, Dalhergia sissoo and Tamarix. Where the 
rainfall is very light or nily desert appears. In the Himalayas, 
subtropical to arctic conditions are found, the forests containing, 
according to elevation, pines, firs, deodars, oaks, chestnuts, 
mi^jnolias, laurels, rhododendrons and bamboos. Australia, 
again, has its own particular flora of eucalypts, of which some 
tw'o hundred species have been distinguished, as well as wattles.! 
Some of the eucalypts attain an enormous height. 

Utility of Forests.— In the economy of man and of nature 
forests are of direct and indirect value, the former chiefly through 
the produce which they yield, and the latter through the in- 
fluence which they exercise upon climate, the regulation of 
moisture, the stability of the soil, the healthiness and beauty 
of a country and allied subjects. The indirect utility will be 
dealt with first. A piece of land bare of vegetation is, throughout 
the year, exposed to the full effect of sun and air currents, and 
the clunatic conditions which are produced by these agcncies.i 
If, on the other hand, a piece of land is covered with a growth 
of plants, and e.spccially with a dense crop of forest vegetation, 
it enjoys the benefit of certain agencies which modify the 
effect of sun and wind on the soil and the adjoining layers of 
air. These modifying agencies are as follows: (i) The crowns 
of the trees intercept the rays of the sun and the falling rain; 
they obstruct the movement of air currents, and reduce radiation 
at night. (2) The leaves, flowers and fruits, augmented by 
certain plants which grow in the shade of the trees, form a layer 
of mould, or humus, which protects the soil against rapid changes 
of temperature, and greatly influences the movement of water 
in it. (3) The roots of the trees penetrate into the soil in all 
directions, and bind it together. The effects of these agencies 
have been observ^ed from ancient times, and widely differing 
views have been taken of them. Of late years, however, more 
careful observations have been made at so-c'alled parallel stations, 
that IS to say, one station in the middle of a forest, and another 
outside at some distance from its exjge, but otherwise exposed 
to the same general conditions. In this way, the following 
results have been obtained: (i) Forests rerlucc the temperature 
of the air and soil to a moderate extent, and render the climate 
more equable. (2) They increase the relative humidity of the 
air, and reduce evaporation. (3) They tend to increase the 
precipitation of moisture. As regards the actual rainfall, their 
effect in low lands is nil or very small ; in hilly countries it is 
probably greater, but definite results have not yet been obtained 
owing to the difficulty of separating the effect of forests from 
that of other factors. (4) They help to regulate the water supply, 
produce a more sustained feeding of springs, tend to reduce 
violent floods, and render the flow of water in rivers more 
continuous. (5) They assist in preventing denudation, erosion, 
landslips, avalanches, the silting up of rivers and low lands 
and the formation of sand dunes. (6) They reduce the velocity 
of air-currents, protect adjoining fields against cold or dry winds, 
and afford shelter to cattle, game and useful birds. (7) They 
may, under certain conditions, improve the healthiness of a 
country, and help in its defence. (8) They increase the beauty 
of a country, and produce a healthy aesthetic influence upon 
the people. 

The direel utility of forests is chiefly due to their produce, 
the capital which they represent, and the work which they pro- 
vide. The principal produce of forests consists of timber and 
firewood. 13 oth are necessaries for the daily life of the people. 
Apart from a limited number of broad-leaved species, the conifers 
have become the most important timber trees in the economy 
of man. They are found in greatest quantities in the countries 
around the Baltic and in North America. In modem times 
iron and oUicr materials have, to a considerable extent, replaced 
timber, while coal, lignite, and peat compete with firewood ; 
nevertheless wood is still indispensable, and likely to remain 
so. This is borne out by the statistics of the most civilized 
nations. Whereas the population of Great Britain and Heland, 
during the period i88o-i9oo,increased by about 20 %,the imports 
of timber, during the same period, increased by 45 % ; in other 
words, every head of population in 1900 used more timber than 
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twenty years earlier. Germany produced in 1880 about as much 
timber as she required ; m 1899 she imported 4,600,000 tons, 
valued at ^£14,000, 000, and her imports are rapidly increasing, 
although the yield capacity of her own forests is much higher 
now than it was formerly. Wood is now used for many purposes 
which formerly were not thought of. The manufacture of the 
wood pulp annually imported into Britain consumes at least 
2,000,000 tons of timber. A fabric closely resembling silk 
is now made of spruce wood. The variety of other, or minoi, 
produce yielded by forests is very great, and much of it is 
essential for the well-being of the people and for various industries. 
The yield of fodder is of the utmost importance in countries 
subject to periodic droughts ; in many places field crops could 
not be grown successfully without the leaf-mould and brushwood 
taken from the forests. As regards industries, attention need 
only be drawn to such articles as commercial fibre, tanning 
materials, dye-stuffs, lac, turpentine, resin, rubber, gutta- 
percha, ike. Great Britain and Ireland alone import every year 
such materials to the value of 12,000,000, half of tliis being 
represented by rubber. 

The capital employed in forests consists chiefly of the value 
of the soil and growing stock of Umber. The latter is, ordinarily, 
of mu('h greater value than the former wherever a sustained 
annual yield of timber is expected from a forest. In the case of 
a Scotch pine forest, for instance, the value of the growing stock 
is, under the above-mentioned condition, from three to five times 
that of the soil. The rate of interest yielded by capital invested 
in forests differs, of course, considerably according to circum- 
stances, but on the whole it may, under proper management, 
be placed equal to that yielded by agricultural land ; it is lower 
than the agricultural rate on the better classes of land, but 
higher on the inferior classes Hence th(‘ latter are specially 
indicated for the forest industry, and the former for the pro- 
duction of agricultural crops. Forests recjuire labour in a great 
variety of ways, such as (t) gcncial administration, formation, 
tending and harvesting ; (2) transport of produce ; and (3) 
industries wfliich depend on forests for their prime material. 
The labour indicated under the first head differs considerably 
according to circumstances, but its amount is smaller tlun that 
required if the land is used for agriculture. Hence forests provide 
additional labour only if they arc established on surplus lands. 
Owing to th(‘ bulky nature of forest produce its transport forms 
a business of considerable magnitude, the amount of labour 
being perhaps e(|ual to half that employed under the first head. 
The greatest amount of labour is, however, required 111 the 
working up of the raw material yielded by forests. In this 
respect attention may be drawn to the chair industry'' in and 
around High Wycombe in Buckinghamshire, where more than 
20,000 workmen are employed in conv^erting the beech, grown 
on the adjoining chalk hills, into chairs and tools of many 
patterns. Complete statistics for Great Britain arc not available 
under this head, but it may be mentioned that in Germam tlie 
people employed in the forests amount to 2*3% of the total 
population ; those employed on transport of forest produce 
1-1%; labourers employed on the various wood industries, 
8*6 % ; or a total of 12 %. An important feature of the work 
connected with forests and their produce is that a great part of 
it can be made to fit in with the requirements of agriculture ; 
that is to say, it can be done at seasons when field crops do not 
require attention. Thus the rural labourers or small farmers 
can earn some money at times when they have nothing else to 
do, and when they would prol^ably sit idle if no forest work were 
obtainable. 

Whether, or how far, the utility of forests is brought out in a 
particular country depends on its specifd conditions, such as 
(i) the position of a country, its communications, and the control 
which it exercises over other countries, such as colonies ; (2) 
the quantity and quality of substitutes for forest produce 
availablf in t!\e country ; (3) the value of land and labour, and 
the returns which land yields if used for other purposes : (4) 
the density of population ; (5) the amount of capital available 
for investment ; (6) the climate and configuration, especially 


the geographical position, whether inland or on the border of 
the sea, &c. No general rule can be laid down, showing whether 
forests are required in a country, or, if so, to what extent ; that 
question must be answered according to the special circumstances 
of each case. 

The subjoined table shows the forests of various European 
states : — 


Countries* 

Area of 
Forests, m 
Acii s 

1 Per- 
1 centage 

1 of Total 
Area of 
, Country 
under 
Forest 

I’*‘r- 1 _ 

cenla^e • 

01 Forest Area per 
Arudbe- Head of 
longing ' Popula- 

to the ■ 

State. : Acics. 

Sweden 


• 


4g,rx)(),0()0 

1 4H 

33 

9 5 

Koiway 

. 

, 

. , 

1 7, (XX), 000 

21 

28 

7 ^ 

Russia, including 

Fin- 


! 



Lind . 

. 

. 

. , 

5 i 8 ,<X)o,ooo 

1 40 

6 1 


Bosnia 

and 

Herze- 


! 



go Vina 

• 


• • 

6,400,000 

.50 

78 

4*0 

Bulgaria 

• 


• • 

7/v)o,ooo 

30 

30 


Turkey . 

• 


• 

1 1, 200, ()()() 

20 


1 7 

Serv'ia , 

• 


* • 

3,000,000 

32 

37 

I 5 

Rumania 

• 


• • 

6,4on,c)()o 

18 

40 

1 S 

Spam 

• 


• • 

21 ,200,000 

^7 

84 

1 2 

Hungary 

• 


• • 

22,500,0(X) 

28 

15 

1 *2 

Austria . 

• 


• * 

24,000,0(X) 

! 3^ 

7 

<) 

Greece . 

• 


• • 

2,000,000 

' 13 

80 

1 

Luxemburg 


• • 

200,000 

1 3^ 

• • 


Sw itzcrlaiid 


• • 

2,100,000 

t 20 

S 

7 

Germany 



• • 

35,000,000 

1 

34 I 

i 1 I 

France , 



a • 

2 t ,000,000 

. 18 

12 

1 

It.dy 



• # 

10,400,000 

i IS 

4 

^ ! 

Denmaik 



. . 

600,000 


24 

•25 ; 

Belgium 




' 1,300,000 

1 18 

5 

•2 ' 

Poitugal 




770,000 

1 3 5 

« 

•15 1 

Holland 




5()0,O00 

' 7 

? 

•I 1 

Gieat Britain 


• * 1 

3,000,000 

4 

3 

•07 1 


These data exhibit considerable difference^, since the per- 
centage of the forest area vanes from 3 5 to 50, and the area 
per head of population from 07 to 9*5 acres. Russia, Sweden 
and Xorw’ay may as >et have more forest than they require 
for their own population. On the other hand, Great Britain 
and Ireland, Germany, Denmark, Poitugal, Holland, and even 
Belgium, Fnince and Italy have not a sufficient forest area 
to meet their own requirements ; at the same time, they are 
all sea-bound countues, and importation is easy, while most 
of them are under tlie influence of moist sea winds, which reduces 
to a subordinate position the importanre of forests for climatic 
reasons. 

Intimately connected with the area of forests in a country 
is the state of ownership —whether they belong to the state, 
corporations or to private person^. ^Mic^re, apart from the 
financial aspect and the supply of work, forc^sts arc not required 
for the sake of their indirect effects, and where importation 
from other countries is easy and assurt‘d, the gov'crnment of 
the country need not, as a rule, trouble itself to maintain or 
ac'quirc forests. Where the reverse conditions exi.st, and especi- 
ally where the cost of transport over long di^^tances becomes 
prohibitive, a wise administration will take measures to assure 
the maintenance of a suitable proportion of the countrv' under 
forest. This can be done either by maintaining or constitut- 
ing a suitable area of state forests, or by exercising a certain 
amount of control over corporation and even private forests. 
Such me^isures are more called for in continental countries 
than in those which arc sca-bound, a^ is proved by the above 
statist ks. 

Supply oj Timber — I m pot Is and F^potis. — The follc)\\ing 
table shows the net imports and exports of European countries 
(average data, calculated fioin the returns of recent vears) 

The only timber-exporting countries of Europe are Russia, 
Sw'edcn, Norway, Austria-Hungary and Rumania ; all the others 
either have only aiough for their own consumption, or import 
timber. Great BriUiin and Ireland import now upwards of 
10,000,000 tons a year, Germam ihout 4,65^,000 tons, and 
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Belgium about 1,300,000 tons. Holland, France, Portugal, 
Spam and Italy are all importing countries, as also are Asia 
Minor, Egypt and Algeria. The west coast of Africa exports 
hard\\o()d5, and imports coniferous timber. The Cape and Natal 
import considerable quantities of pine and fir wood. Australasia 


Net I w ports and Exports of European Countries 


CountiicH 

j (Hiantities in Tons 

Value in / Steilmg 


Imports 

1 Exports 

Impoits 

j Exjiorts 

United K»nf:;d(Kii . 

10,004,000 

• • 

26,440,000 


German} 

4,^)00,000 


14,820,000 

• • 

Bolginni 

1,^00,000 


4,0 ^0,000 

•• 

Franc t 

Italy .... 

1,240,000 

620,000 


^,t) 40,000 1 

2,100,000' 

Spam 

470,000 


1,400,000 

. . 

Deninai k* . 

470,000 


1,250,000 

480,000 


Switri ti.Liid . 

204,000 



Hoi Ian i 

180,000 


720,000 


Seiv, 

110,000 


1 6)0 ,000 


Port.ud . ^ 

60,000 


200,000 

. . 

tin'f'C'' 


1 30,000 

840,000 

K 11 man IP. 


400,000 


Xoi\\ci.y 


1,300,000 


2,200,000 

Austna - Hungary 
with Hosnia and 





Hericgovina 

. , 

3,996,000 

f • > 

1 1 ,400,000 

S\\t‘dtn 


4,46c>,ooo 


7,930,000 

i with Fin- 




land 


6,890,000 


10,440,000 

Total , 

19,283,000 

1 7,046,000 

56,890,000 

32,810,000 , 

Net Imports . 

2,237,000 


Z.'\ ,080,000 j 

r‘l“j 


Thes^' net impoits are received from noti-Eiiropcah countries. 
They consist chieflv of valuable hardwoods, like teak, mahogan\, 
encalyi>ts and others. 


cxpoit- hardwoods and some Kauri pine from New Zealand, 
but impo: ts huger quantities of light pine and fir timl)er. British 
Iiiflia and Siam export teak and small quantities of fancy woods. 
TI le ^Vest Indies and South America export hardwoods, and 
import nine and fir wood. The United States of America will 
not much longer b^* a gentiine exporting countr\', since they 
import already almo.^t as much timber from fanida as they 
export. Canada exports considerable quantities of timber. 
The Dominion has still a forest area of 1,250,000 sq. m,, equal 
to 38 of the total are i, and giving 165 acres of forest for every 
inhabitant. Although only about onc-third of the forest area 
can be called regular timber land, Canada possesses an enormous 
forest wealth, with whicli she might supply permanently nearly 
all other countries deficient m material, if the governing bodies 
in the vjveral provinces would only determine to stop the present 
fearful waste caused by axe and fire, and to introduce a regular 
system of management. As matters stand, the suy^plies of the 
most valuable timber of Canada, the white or Weymouth pine 
(Puitis btrohus), are nearly exhausted, the great stores of spnue 
in the eastern provinces are being rapidly destroyed, and the 
forests of Douglas fir in the w'estern provinces have been attack^xl 
for export to the United States and to other countries 
Taking the remaining stocks of the whole earth together, it 
may be said that a sufficient quantity of hardwoods is available, 
but the only countries which are able to supply coniferous timber 
for export on a considerable scale are Russia, Swxden, Norw^ay, 
Austiia and Canada. As the^e countries have practically to 
supply the rest of the wmrld, and as the management of their 
forests is far from satisfactory, the question of supplying light 
pine and fir timber, whii'h forms the very staff of life of the wood 
industries, must become a very serious matter before many years 
have passed. Unmistakable signs of the coming crisis are every- 
where visible to all w'ho wish to see, and it is difficult to over-state 
the gravity of the problem, when it is remembered, for instance, 
that 87 % of all the timber imported into Great Britain consists 
of light pine and fir, and that most of the other importing 
countries are similarly situated. In some of these countries 
little or no room exists for the extension of woodland, but this 
statement does not apply to Great Britain and Ireland, which 


contain upwards of 12,000,000 acres of waste land, and 12,500,000 
acres of mountain and heath land used for light grazing. One- 
fourth of that area, if put under forest, would produce all the 
timber now imported which can be grown in Britain, that is to 
say, about 95 % of the total. 

The .subjoined table show's the movements of timber within 
the greater part of the British emoire : ™ 


Net Imports and Exports into and from the British Empire, 


Annual Averagt* 
dunng the Years 


^ Coiinlnes 

1884 

1888 


Nf t 

i 


Imports. 

Exports 

United Kingdom 

15,000,000 

— 

Austialasia 

1 ,284,000 


Africa .... 
West Indies, 

llonduias anci 

72,000 


Guiana . 

India, Ceylon and 


207,000 

1 Mauritius . i 

! Dominion of | 

, 

1 528,000 

j C ail ula . . . 1 


1 4,025,000 

Total 

i 16,356,000 

! 4,760,000 

Net Impoits . 
total increase m 

11,596,000 

j 

i() yeais 

Average annual 



increase of net 
impoi ts 


i 


Annual Average 
during the Years 


1900 

J<) 03 . ! 
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Forest Management . — In early times there was practically 
no forest management. As long as the forests occupied con- 
siderable areas, their produce was looked upon as tne free gift 
of nature, like air and watoi ; men took it, used it, and even 
destroyed it without let or hindrani c With the gradual increase 
of population and the consequent reduction of the forest area, 
proprietary ideas developed; people daimed the ownership of 
certain forests, and proceeded to protect them against outsiders. 
Subsequently the law of the country w'as called in to help in 
protection, leading to the promulgation of special foiest laws. 
By degrees it was found that mere protection was not sufficient, 
and that steps must be taken to enforce a more judicious treat- 
ment, as well as to limit the removal of timber to what the fore.^ts 
were capable of producing permanently. The teaching of natural 
science and of political economy was l)rought to bear upon the 
subject, so that now forestry has become a .special science. This 
is recognized in many countries, amongst which (iermany stands 
first, closely followed by France, Austria, T>enmark and Belgium. 
Of non-European countries the palm belongs to British India, 
and then follow Ceylon, the Malay State the Cape of Good 
Hope and Japan, The United States of America have also 
turned their attention to the subject. Most of the British 
colonies are, in this respect, as yet in a backward state, and the 
matter has still to be fought out 111 Great Britain and Ireland, 
though many writers have urged the importance of the question 
upon the public and the government. There can be no doubt 
that all civilized countries must, sooner or later, adopt a rational 
and sy.stematic treatment of their forests. 

For details as to the separate countries, see the articles under 
the country headings ; m this article only some of the more 
important countries are dealt with, in so far as the history of 
their forestry is important. A few notes on Germany and France 
will be given, because in these countries forest management 
has been brought to highest perfection ; Italy is mentioned, 
because she has allowed her forests to k)e destroyed ; and a 
short description of forestry in the United Kingdom and in India 
follows. A separate section is devoted to the United States. 

Germany is in general well- wooded. The winters being long 
and severe, an abundant supply of fuel is almost as essential 
as a sufficient supply of food. This necessity has led, along 
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with a passion for the chase, to the preservation of forests, and 
to the establishment of an admirable system of forest cultivation, 
almost as carefully conducted as field tillage. The Black Forest 
stretches the whole length of the grand-duchy of Baden and part 
Df the kingdom of Wurttemberg, from the Neckar to Basel and 
the Lake of Constance. The vegetation resembles that of the 
Vosges ; forests of spruce, silver fir, Scotch pine, and, mingled 
with birches, beech and oak, are the chief woods met with. 
Until comparatively recent times large quantities of timber 
derived from these forests were floated down the Rhine to Holland 
and also shipped to England. Now the greater part of it is used 
locally for construction, or it is converted into paper pulp. In 
the grand-duchy of Hesse the Odenwald range of mountains, 
stretching between the Main and the Neckar, contains the chief 1 
supply of timber. In the province of Nassau there are the large 
wooded tracts of the Taunus mountain range and the Westerwahl. 

In Rhenish Prussia \alual)le forests lie partly in the Eifel, 
on the borders of Belgium, and on the mountains overhanging 
the Upper Moselle, but they do not furnish such stately trees 
as the Black Forest and the Odenwald. The Spessart, near 
Aschaffenburg m Bavaria, is one of the most extensive forests 
of middle Germany, containing large masses of fine oak and beech, 
with plantations of coniferous trees, such as spruce, Scotch pine 
and siher fir. Bavaria possesses other fine forest tracts, such 
as the Baicrischewald on the Bohemian frontier, the Kranzberg 
near Munich, and the Frankenwald in the north of the kingdom. 
North Germany has extensu e forests on the H<ir/ and Thuringian 
]\rountains, while in East Prussia large tracts of flat ground are 
covered with Scotch pine, spruce, oak and beech. 

Every German state has its forest organization. In Prussia 
the department is presided over by the Obcrland Forstmeister 
at Berlin, while cac'h province, or part of a province, has an 
Olierforstineister, under whom a number of Oberforsters admini- 
strate the state and communal forests These, again, arc assisted 
l)v a lower class of officials called Forsters. The Oberforsters 
throughout Germany are educated at special schools of forestry, 
of which in ic)oc) the following nine existed : 

In Prussia : at Ebcrswalde and Munden. 

In Bavaria : at Munich and Aschaffenburg. 

In w^axony : at Tharand. 

In Wurttemberg : at Tubingen. 

In Baden . at ('arlsruhe 

In Hesse : at Giessen. 

In the grand-duchy of .Saxony : at Eisenach. 

The scliools at Munich, Tubingen and Giessen form part ot 
the linn ersitics at these jilaces ; that at Carlsruhe is attached 
to the technical high school ; the others arc academies for the 
stud) of forestry only, but there is a tendency to transfer them 
all to the universities. The subordinate staff are trained for 
their work in so-called sih icultural schools, of which a large 
niimlKa* exist. In this way the German forests have been brought 
to a high degree of productiveness, but the material derived from 
them falls far short of the requirements, although the forests 
occupy 26 % of the total area of the country ; hence the net 
imports f)f timber amount already to 4,600,000 tons a year, and 
they are steadily rising. 

France - The prim ipal timber tiee of France is the oak. The 
fork o.ik is grown extensively in the south and in Corsica. The 
t)ce' li, asli, elm, maple, birch, walnut, chestnut and poplar are all 
imjiort.int trees, while the silver fir and spruce form magnificent 
forests in the Vosges and Jura Mountains, and the Aleppo and 
maritime pines are cultivated in the .south and south-west. About 
one-seventh of the entire territory is still covered with wood. 

Forest legislation took its rise in France about the middle of 
the 16th century, and the great minister Sully urged the enforce- 
ment of restrictive forest laws. In i66g a fixed treatment of 
state forests was enacted. Duhamcl in 1755 published his famous 
work on forest trees. Reckless destruction of the forests, however, 
was in progress, and the Revolution of 1789 gave a fresh stimulus 
to the work of devastation. The usual results have followed in 
the frequency and destructiveness of floods, which have washed 
away the soil from the hillsides and valleys of many districts. 


especially in the south, and the frequent inundations of the last 
fifty years are no doubt caused by the deforesting of the sources 
of the Rhone and Saone. l..iiws were passed in i860 and 1864, 
providing for the reforesting, “ rebotsement,” of the slopes of 
mountains, and these laws take effect on private as well as 
state property. Thousands of acres are annually planted in the 
departments of Hautes and Basses Alpcs ; and during the summer 
of 1875, when much injury was done by floods in the south of 
France, the Durance, formerly the most dangerous in this respect 
of French rivers, gave little cause for anxiety, as it is round the 
head waters of this river that the chief plantations have been 
formed. While tracts formerly covered with wood have been 
replanted, plantations have been formed on the shifting sands 
I or dunes along the coast of Gascony. A forest of Ptnus pinaster , 
150 m in length, now stretches from Bayonne to the mouth of 
the Gironde, raised by means of sowing steadily continued since 
1789 ; the cultivation of the pine, along with draining, has 
transformed low marshy grounds into productive soil extending 
over an area of about two million acres. The forests thus created 
provide annually some 600,000 tons of pit timber for the Welsh 
coal mines. 

The state forest department is administered by the director- 
general, who has his headquarters at Paris, assisted by a board 
of administration, charged with the working of the forests, 
questions of rights and law, finance and plantation works. 

The department is supplied with officers from the forest 
school at Nancy. This institution was founded m 1824, when 
M. Lorentz, who had studied forestry in Germany, was appointed 
its first director. 

Italy . — The kingdom of Italy comprises such different climates 
that within its limits we find the birch and pines of northern 
F.urope, and the olive, fig, manna-ash, and palm of more southern 
latitudes. By the republic of Venice and the duchy of Genoa 
forestal legislation was attempted at various periods from the 
15th century downwards These efforts were not successful, 
as the governments were lax in enforcing the laws. In 1789 
Pius VI. issued regulations prohibiting felling without licence, 
and later orders were published by his successors in the pontifical 
states. In Lombardy the woods, which in 1830 reached nearly 
down to Milan, have almost disappeared. The province of Como 
contains only a remnant of the primitive forests, and the same 
may also be said of the southern slopes of Tirol. At Ravenna 
there is still a large forest of stone pine, Pitius ptnea, though it 
has been much reduced. The plains of Tuscany are adorned 
with planted trees, the olive, mulberry, fig and almond. Sardinia 
IS neh in woods, which cover one-fifth of the area, and contain 
a large amount of oak, Quercus suber^ rohur and cerns. In Sicily 
the forests have long been felled, save the zone at the base of 
Mount Etna. 

The destruction of woods has been gradual but persistent ; 
at the end of the 17th century the effects of denudation were 
first felt in the destructive force given to mountain torrei.ts 
by the deforesting of the Apennines. The work of devastat on 
continued until a comparatively recent time. 

In 1867 the monastic property of Vallombrosa, Tuscany, 
30 m. from Florence, was purchased by government for the 
purposes of a forest academy, which was opened in 1869. As 
only 4 % of the total forest area belongs to the state, it is doubtful 
whether much good can now be done. 

Great Britain and Ireland -—The British Isles were formerly 
much more extensively wooded than at present. The rapid 
increase of population led to the di.sforesting of woodland ; the 
climate required the maintenance of household fires during a 
great part of the year, and the increasing demand for arable 
land and the extension of manufacturing industries combined 
to cause the diminution of woodland. The proportion of forest 
is now very small, and yields but a fraction of the required annual 
supply of timber w’hich is imported with facility from America, 
northern Europe and the numerous British colonies. 

Owing to the nature of the climate of the British Islands, 
with its abundance of atmospheric moisture and freedom from 
su'Ji extremes of heat and cold as arc prevalent in continental 
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Europe, a great variety of trees are successfully cultivated. 
In England and Ireland oak and beech are on the whole the most 
plentiful trees m the low and fertile parts ; in the south ol 
Scotland the beech and ash are perhaps most common, while 
the Scotch fir and birch are characteristic of the arboreous 
vegetation in the Highlands. Although few extensive forests 
now exist, woods of small area, belts of planting, cliunps of trees, 
coppice and Ivedgerows, are genci ally distributed o\ er the coiintiy, 
constituting a mass of w'oocl of considerable importance, giving 
a clothed appearance in many parts, and affording illustrations 
of skilled arboriculture not to be found in an) other country. 

The principal state forests in England arc W'mdsor Park, 
14,000 acres ; the New Forest, &c., in Hampsliire, 76,000 acres ; 
and the Dean Forest in Gloucestersiiire, 22,^00 acres. The total 
extent of crowm forests is about 125,000 acres. A large pro- 
portion of the crown forests, having been formed with the 
object of supplying timber for the navy, consists of oak. The 
largest forests m Scotland are m Perthshire, invernehs-ohire 
and Al^crdcenshire. Of these the most notable are th(‘ earl (jf 
Mansfield's near Scone (8000 acres), the duke of Atiioll’s larch 
plantations near Dunkeld (10,000 acres), and m Strathspey a 
large extent of Scotch pine, partly nati\e, partly planted, be- 
longing to the earl of Scafield. In the forests of M.ir and Jnver- 
cauld, the native pine attains a great size, and there are also 
large tracts of indigenous birch in various districts. Ireland 
was at one time richly clothed with wood ; this is proved bv 
the abuncUnt remams of fallen trees in the bogs which occupy 
a large surface of the island. In addition to tlie causes above 
alluded to ;is tending to disforest England, the long unsettled state 
of the amntry also conduced to the diminishing of the woodlands. 

The forests of Great Britain and Ireland, in spite of the large 
imports of timber, h<ive not been appreciably extended up lo 
the present time because (i) the late at which foreign timber 
has been laid down in Britain is ver)' low, thus keeping down the 
price of home-grown timber ; (2) foreign timber is prefen ed 
to home-grown material, because it is m many cases of superior 
quality, while the latter comes into the market m an irregnlai 
and intermittent manner ; (3) nearly the whole of the waste 
lands IS private property. As regards prices, it can be shown 
that the lowest point was reached about the year r888, in con- 
sequence of the remarkable development of me<uis of communica- 
tion, that prices then remained fairly stationary for some years, 
and tliat about i8<^4 a slow but steady rise set in, showing during 
the years 1894-1004 an increase of about 20 % all round. This 
was due to the gradual approach of the coming crisis in the 
supply of coniferous timber to tlie world. It can be shown 
that even with present prices the growing of timber can be 
made to pay, provided it is carried on in a rational and economic 
manner. Improved silvicultural methods must be applied, so 
as to produce a better class of timber, and the forests must be 
managed according to well-arranged working plans, which provide 
for a regular and sustained out-turn of timber )ear by year, 
so as to develop a healthy and steady market lor locally-grown 
material. Unfortunately the private proprietors of the waste 
lands are in many cases not in a financial position to plant. 
Starting forests demands a certain outlay m cash, and the pro- 
prietor must forgo the income, however small, hitherto derived 
from the land until the plantations begin lo yield a return. In 
these circumstances the state may well be expected to help in 
one or all of the following ways : (i) The equipment of forest 
schools, where economic forestry, as elaborated by research, 
is taught ; (2) the management of the crown forests on economic 
principles, so as to serve as patterns to private proprietors , 
(3) advances should be made to landed proprietors who desire 
to plant land, but are short of funds, just as is done in the case 
of improvements of agru ultural holdings ; and (4) the state 
might acquire surj)lus lands in certain parts of the country, 
such as congested districts, and convert them into forests. 
Action in these directions wimld soon lead to substantial lx‘nefLts 
The income of landed proprietors would rise, a considerable 
stira of money now sent abroad would remain in the country, 
and forest industries would spring up, thus helping to counteract 


the ever-incrcasing flow of people from the country into the large 
towns, where only too many must join the army of the unem- 
ployed. Even within a radius of 50 m. of Umdon 700,000 acres 
of land are unaccounted for in the official agricultural returns. 
In Irelanrl more than 3,000,000 acres are waiting to be utilized, 
and It IS well worth the consideration of the IrisJi Land Com- 
missioners whether the lands remaining on their hands, when 
buying and breaking up large estates, sliuuld not be comerted 
into state forests. Such a measure might become a useful 
auxiliary in the ])eare(ul settlement of the Irish land question. 
No doubt success dej)ends upon the probable linaneial results. 
There arc at piesent no Biitish statistus to i)ruve such success j 
hence, by way of illustration, it may be stated what the results 
have been in the kingdom of Saxony, which, from an industrial 
point of Mew, IS comparable witli England Tluit country 
has 432,085 acTcs of stale forests, of whu'h about one-eighth 
are stocked with broad-leaved species, and seven-eighths with 
conifers. Some of the forests are situated on low lands, but tiic 
buUr of die area is found in the hilly paits of the country up to 
an elevation of 3000 it. above the sea. The average price lealizcd 
of late Years per cubic foot of w ood amounts to 5cl , and yet to sucli 
perfection has the management been brought by a well-trained 
staff, that the mean annual net revenue, alter meeting all 
expenses, comes to 21s an acic all round. Tlicic can be no doubt 
tliat, under the more favourable climate of Gicat Biitain, even 
better results can Ixj obtained, especially if it is nsnemiiered 
that foreign supplies of coniferous limber must fall off, or, at 
any rate, the price pci cubic foot iisc considcraldy. 

These things liavc been recognized to some extent, and a 
movement has been set on foot to impiove matteis The 
Commissioners of VVwds and a number ot private proprietors 
had ratioiul working plans prepared tor their forests, and 
instruction m forestry luis been developed. There is now a well- 
equipped school of forestry connected with the university of 
Oxford, while Cambridge is following on similar lines , instruction 
m forestry is given at Uit? university of Edinburgh, the Durham 
College' of Sdonre, at Bangoi, Cirenc^stc'r and other places. 
The Commissioners of Woods have purchased an estate of 
12,500 acres in Scotland, which will be converted into a crown 
forest, so as to serve as an exanqile. The experience thus gained 
will prove valuable should actioa ever be taken (ii the lines 
suggested by a Royal Coniniission ( n Coast Erosion, Reclamation 
of Tidal l.ands and Affoicstat'on, which reported on the la..t 
subject in 19c 9. 

Indm . — 'The iiistory of forest administration in India is e.xcced- 
ingly instructive to all who take an interest in the wclfaic of 
the British Empire, because it places before the rearler an a( count 
of the gradual destruction of the greater pait of the natuial 
forests, a process through which most other British colonics 
are now passing, and then it shows how India emerged trium- 
phantly from the self-inflicted calamity. As far as information 
goes, India was, in the early times, for the most part covered 
with forest. wSubsoquently settlers opened out the country 
along fertile valleys and streams, while nomadic tribes, moving 
from pasture to pasture, fired alike hills and jilains. This process 
went on for centuries. With the advent of British rule forest 
destruction U.*came more rapid than ever, owing to the increase 
of population, extension ol cultivation, the multiplication ot 
herds of cattle, and the universal firing of the forests to produce 
fresh crops of grass. Then 1 ail ways came, and with their ex^ 
ten.sioii the forests suffered anew, partly on account of the 
increased demand for timber and firewood, and partly on 
account of the fresh impetus given to cultivation along their 
routes. Ultimately, when failure to meet tlie recjuirements of 
public works was brought to notice, it wiis recognized that a 
grievous mistake had been made in allowing the forests to be 
recklessly destroyed. Already in the early part of the 19th 
century sporadic efforts were miule to protect the forests m 
various parts of tlie country, and these continued intermittently ; 
but the first organized steps were Uken about the year 1855, 
when Lord DoAhousie was governor-general At that time 
conservators of f<jrests existed in Bombay, Madras and Burma. 
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Soon afterwards other appointments followed, and in 1864 an 
organized state department, presided over by the inspector- 
general of forests, was established. Since tlien the Indian Forest 
Depiirtment has steadily grown, so that it has now become of 
considerable imporumce for the welfare of the people, as well 
as for the Indian exche<]!uer. 

The first duty of the department was to ascertain the position 
and extent of the remaining forests^ and more particularly 
of that portion which still belonged to the state. Then a special 
forest law was passed, which w.is superseded in 1878 by an im- 
pro\Td art, providing for the legal formation of permanent sUitc 
forests ; the determination, regulation, and, if necessary, com- 
mutation of forest rights ; the protection of the forests against 
unlawful acts and the punishment of forest offences ; the protec- 
tion of forest produce in transit ; the constitution of a staff of 
forest oHicers, provision to invest them with suitable legal pow'ers, 
and the determination of their duties and liabilities. The olTicers 
wlio administered the department in its infancy were mostly 
botanists and military o/hi'crs. Some of thes(‘ became excellent 
foresters. In order to provide a technically trained staff arrange- 
ments were made in 1866 by Sir Dietrich llrandis, the first 
inspector-general of forests, for the training of young Fnglishmen 
at the French Forest School at Xancy and at similar institutions 
in (lei many. In 1876 the students were concontrated at Nancy, 
and in 1885 an English forest school for India was organized 
m connexion with the Royal Indian Engineering College at 
('oopcr'sllill. In igo5 the schoolwas transferred to the university 
of Oxford. The imperial forest sLiff of India consisted in 1909 
of — officers not specially trained before entering the department, 
17 ; officers trained in France and Germany, 23 ; officers trained 
at Cooper's Tlill, 143 — loUl 184. 

In 1878 a forest school was started at Dehra Dun, United 
Provinces, for the train mg of natives of India as executive 
officers on the provincial staff. Since then a similar school, 
though on a smeller scale, has lieen established at Tharrawaddy 
in Burma. About 500 offaers of this class have been appointed. 
Tn addition, there are about 11,000 subordinates, foresters and 
forest guards, who form the protective staff. The school at 
Dehra Dun has lately been com'erted into the Imperial Forest 
College. 

The progress made since 1864 is really astonishing. According 
to the latest avail<il)le returns^ the aioas taken under the manage- 
ment of the department are — reserved state fore's ts, or permanent 
forest estates, 91,272 sip m. ; other state forests, 141,669 sq. ra. ; 
or a total of 232,941 sq. m., equal to 24 %of the aren over which 
they are scatterecl. At present, therefore, the average charge 
of each member of the controlling staff comprises 1266 sq. ni. ; 
that of each executive oflicer, 446 sq. m. ; and that of each 
protective official, 21 sq. m. It is the intention to increase the 
executive and protective staff considerably, in the same degree 
as th(j management of the forests becomes more detailed. Of 
the above-mentioned area the Forest Survey Branch, established 
m 1872, has up to date surveyed and mapped about 65,000 sq. m. 
l^'rom 1864 onwards efforts were made to introduce systematic 
management into the forests, based upon working plans, but, 
as the management had been provincialized, there was no central 
or continuous control. This was remedied in 1884, when a 
central Working Pkxns Office, under the inspector-general of 
forests, was esUiblished. This officer has since then controlled 
the preparation and execution of the plans, a procedure which 
has led to most beneficial results. Plans referring to about 
38,000 sq. m. are now (1909) in operation, and after a reasonable 
lapse of time there should not be a single forest of importance 
which is not worked on a well-regulated plan, and on the principle 
of a sustained yield. While the danger of ovenv'orking the forests 
is thus being gradually eliminated, their yield capacity is in- 
creased by suitable silvicultural treatment and by fire protection. 
Formerly most of the important forests w'ere annually or period- 
ically devastated by jungle fires, sometimes lighted accidentally, 
in other cases purposely. Now 38,000 sq. m. of forest are actually 
protected against fire by the efforts of the department, and it is 
the intention gradually to extend protection to all permanent 


state forests. Grazing of cattle is of great importance in India ; 
at the same time it is liable to interfere seriously with the repro- 
duction of the forests. To meet both requirements careful and 
minute arrangemenlb have been made, according to which at 
present 38,000 sq. m. are rlo.scd to grazing ; 19,000 sq. in. are 
closed only against the grazing of goats, shcep and camels ; while 
176,000 sq. m. arc o{)cn to the grazing of all kinds of cattle. 
I'hc areas closed in oidmary years form a icservc of fodder in 
years of drought and scarcity. During famine \(ars they are 
either opened to grazing, or grass is cut in them and transported 
to districts where the cattle arc in danger of starvation. The 
scrvic(‘ rendered in this way by a wusc forest administration 
should not be underrated, since one of the most serious calamities 
of a famine — the w'ant of cattle to tullivate the land- is thus, 
if not avoided, at any rale considerably reduced. During 1907 
the government of India estalihshcd a Research Institute, with 
SIX members engaged in collecting dat.i regardmg silviculture, 
forest botany, forest zixjlogy, forest ccononncs, working plans, 
and chcmistiy in connexion with forest produce and production. 
The institute is likely to lead to further substantial progress in 
the management of the forests. 

'J'hc financial results of forest administration in India for the 
years i86:^ to 1905 show (lie progress made : 
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The highest percentage of increase occurred in llie period 
1880-1885. The revenue smee 1886 has been considerably 
increased by the annexation of Upper Burma.. 

Apart from the net revenue, large quantities of produce are 
given free of charge, or at reiluccd rates, to the people of the 
country. Thus, in 1904-190:;, the net revenue amounted to 
Ks. 11,062,094, while the [rruduce given free or at reduced rates 
was valued at Rs. 3,500,661, making a total net benefit derived 
from the state forests during that year of Rs. 14,562,755, or in 
round figures one million pounds sterling. The out-turn during 
the same year amounted to 252 million cub. ft. of limber and 
fuel and 215 million bamboos. The receipts from the sale of 
other forest produce came to 9 million rupees, out of a total 
gross revenue of 24 million rupees. 

These results are highly crcditcdjlc to the government of India, 
which has led the way tow aids the introduction of rational forest 
mmiagement into the British empire, thus setting an example 
wiuch has been followTd more or less by various colonies. Even 
the movement in the United Kingdom during late years is due 
to it. Apart from India, substantial progress has been made in 
Cape Colony, Ceylon, the Stiaits Settlements and the Federated 
Malay States. Other British colonics are more backward in this 
respect. Energetic action is urgently wanted, especially in 
Canada and Australasia, where an enormous state property is 
threatened by destrucliou. 

I-iTERATCRE Tlic following w‘orks of special interest may 1x> 
mentioned* W Sdihch, A MavunJ of Forrsfry (1 ondon) (vols 1., 
11. and 111 by W Schlich ; vols i\ and v by NN . I< Fisher ; 3rd ed^ 
of vol. 1 , iqo(\ ot vol. 11., 190.^, of vol 111 , igo3 , 2nd ed of \ol iv., 
1907 , 2nd cd of vol v , 1008) , Baden-Powell, Forest Law (London, 
1893) ; Brown, The Foie^ter (ed f)V Nisbet, Edinburgh anti I.ondon, 
IQ05); Broilliard, Le Tiaitewevt de’i hois (i'ans, 1894); HulTel, 
^conomie forestUre (Pans, i<K>t--T907) , Lorey, Handhxteh der 
For^twis*:0itsihaft (2nd ed. by Stoetzer, Tubingen, *, Roas- 

masslcr, Der Wald. (W. ScH.) 

United States 

The Forest Regions. — The great treeless region east of the 
Rocky Mountains separates the wooded urea of the United 
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States into two grand divisions, whicli may he called the Eastern 
and the Western forests. The Eastern forest is characterized 
by the predominance, on the whole, of broad-leafed trees, the 
comparative uniformity of its general types over wide areas, 
and Its naturally unbroken distribution. In the Western forest 
conifers are conspicuously predominant ; the individual species 
often reaches enormous and even unequalled dimensions, the 
forest is frequently mterrupted by treeless areas, and the tran- 
sitions from one type to another are often exceedingly abrupt 
Both divisions are botanically and commercially rich in species 

The Eastern forest may conveniently be subdivided into three 
members : 

1. The Northern forest, marked by great density and large 
volume of standing timber, and a comparative immunity, in its 
virgin condition, from fire. The characteristic trees are maples, 
birches and beech {Fa^us atropunicea)^ among the hardwoods 
and white pine {Ptnus strobus), spruce (Ptcea rubetts and Picea 
mariana) and hemlock {Tsuga canadensis) among conifers. 

2. The Southern forest is on the whole less dense than th<‘ 
Northern, and more freciuently burned over. Among its chai- 
acteristic trees are the longleaf (Pintis palustris) and other pines, 
oaks, gums, bald cypress (Taxodxum di^Uchum) and white cedar 
(Chamaecyparis thyoides). 

3. The Central Hardwood forest, which differs comparatively 
little from adjacent portions of the Northern and Southern 
forests except in the absence of conifers. Among its trees are 
the chestnut {Castanea dentata\ hickories, ashes and other 
hardwoods already mentioned. 

The Western division has two members : 

1. The Pacific Coast forest, marked by the great size of its 
trees and the vast accumulations of n-verchantablc timber 
Among its characteristic species are the redwood (Sequoia semper- 
Virens) and the big tree (S, W ashingtoHiana)^ the Douglas fir 
(Pseudotsuga taxtjoha)j sugar pine (Pinus lamhertiana), western 
hemlock (Tsuga heterophylla), giant arborvitae (Thuja plicaia) 
and Sitka spruce (Ptcea sitchensn). 

2. The Rocky Mountain forest, whose characteristic species 
are the western yellow pine (Ptnus ponderosa), Engelmann spruce 


(Ptcea engelmannt) and lodgepole pine (Pinus murrayana). This 
forest is frequently broken by treeless areas of greater or less 
extent, especially towards the south, and it suffers greatly from 
fire. Subarid in character, except to the north and at high 
elevations, the vast mining interests of the region and its treeless 
surroundings give this forest an economic value out of proportion 
to the quantities of timber it contains. 

This distribution of the various forests is indicated on the first 
of the two accompanying maps. The second map shows the 
situation of the national forests hereafter mentioned. 

The forests of Alaska fall into two main divisions : the com- 
mercial though undeveloped forests of the south-east coast, 
which occ ur along the streams and on the low'er slopes of the 
mountains and consist chiefly of western hemlock (Tsuga 
heterophyllii)y Sitka spruce (Picea sitchensts), yellow cedar 
(Chamaecyparis nootkaiensis) and giant arborvitae (Thuja 
plicata), usually of large size and uninjured by fire ; and the vast 
interior forests, swept by severe fires, and consisting chiefly of 
white and black spruccb (Ptcea canadensts and nigra), paptir birch 
(Betrda papyrifera) and aspen (Populus tremuloides), all of small 
size but of great importance in connexion w ith mining. N ortherii 
Alaska ami the extreme western coast regions are entirely barren. 

The National Forest Poluy. — The forest policy of the United 
States may be said to have had its origin in 179Q m the enactment 
of a law which authorized the purchase of timber suitable for 
the use of the navy, or of land upon which such timber was 
growing. It is true that laws were in force under the early 
governments of Massachusetts, New Jersey and other colonics, 
providing for the care and protection of forest interests in 
various ways, but these laws were distinctly survivals of tend- 
encies acquired in Europe, and for the most part of little use. 
It was not until the apparent approach of a dangerous shortage 
in certain timber supplies that the first real step in forest policy 
was taken by the United States. Successive laws passed from 
1817 to 1831 strove to give larger effect to the original enactment, 
but without permanent influence towards the preservation of the 
live oak (Quercus virgtniana Mill.), which was the object in view. 
A long period of inaction followed these early measures. In 
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1831 the solicitor of the treasury assumed a partial responsibility 
for the care and protection of the public timber lands, and in 
1855 this duty was transferred to the commissioner of the general 
land office in the Department of the Interior. The effect of 
these changes upon forest protection was unimportant. When, 
however, at tlie close of the Civil War railway building m the 
United States took on an unparalleled activity, the destruction 
of forests by fire and the axe increased in a corresponding ratio, 
and public sentiment began to take alarm. Action by several 
of the states slightly preceded that of the Federal government, 
but in 1876 Congress, acting under the inspiration of a memorial 
from the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
authorized the appointment of an officer (Dr Franklin B. Hough) 
under the commissioner of agriculture, to collect and distribute 
information upon forest matters. TTis office became in 1880 the 
division of forestry in what is now the United States Department 
of Agriculture. 

As the railways advanced into the treeless interior, public 
interest in tiec-plantmg became keen. In 1873 Congress passed 
and later amended and repealed the timber culture acts, which 
granted homesteads on the treeless public lands to settlers who 
planted one-fourth of their entries with trees. 'Fhough these 
measures were not successful in themselves they directed atten- 
tion towards forestry. The act which repealed them in 1891 
conUuned a clause which lies at the foundation of the present 
forest policy of the United States. By it the president was 
authorized to set aside “ any part of the public lands wholly or 
in part covered with timber or undergrowth, whether of com- 
mercial vcdiie or not, as public reservations, and the President 
shall, by public proclamation, declare the establishment of such 
reservations and the limits thereof ” Some eighteen million 
acres had been proclaimed as reservations at the time when, in 
1896, the National Academy of Sciences was asked by the 
secretary of the interior to make an investigation and report 
uj)i>n “ the inauguration of a rational forest policy for the forest 
lands of the United States ” Upon the recommendation of a 
commission named by the Academy, President Cleveland estab- 
lislied more than twenty-one million acres of new reserves on 
the 22nd of February 1897. action was widely misunder- 
stood and attacked, but it awakened a public interest in forest 
(questions without Avhirh the rapid progress of forestry in the 
United Stales since that time could never have been made 

Within a few months after the proclamation of the Cleveland 
rcscTvcs the present national forest policy took definite shape. 
Under this policy the national government holds and manages, 
in the common interest of all users of the forests or its products, 
such portions of the public lands as have been set aside by 
presidential proclamation in accordance with the act of 1891. 
These lands are held against private acquisition under the Home- 
stead Act (except as to agricultural lands as hereafter mentioned), 
the Timljer and Stone Act, and other laws under which the 
United States disposes of its unappropriated public domain, 
but not against private acquisition under the Mincial Land ].aws. 
They are selected from lands believed to be more valuable lor 
forest purposes than for agriculture, and arc managed with the 
purpose of securing from them the best and largest possible 
returns, present and future, whether in the form of water for 
irrigation or power, of limber, of forage for stock, or of any other 
beneficial product. The aggregate area of the reserves, or 
national forests, has been steadily increased until they now 
include nearly all the timber lands left of the public domain. 

The general lines of this policy were in part laid clown by 
the commission already mentioned, in its report submitted to 
the secretary of the interior, May i, i8c)7, and by the act of 
June 4, 1897, which was largely shaped by the work of the 
commission. Until this act w'as passcej the national fon^sts had 
been m theory closed against any form of use ; nor had the 
possibility of securing forest preservation by wise use received 
much thought from those who had favoured their creation. Such 
a state of affairs could not continue. Before long public opinion 
would have forced the opening to use of the resources thus 
arbitrarily locked up, and in the absence of any administrative 


system providing for conserv’ative use, the national forests wmuld 
inevitably have been abolished, and the whole policy of govern- 
ment forest holdings w'ould have ceased. The act of June 4, 
1897, was therefore of the first importance. This act con- 
ferred upon the secretary of the interior general powers for the 
proper management of the national forests through the general 
land office of his department. It provided for the designation 
and sale of dead, mature and large timber ; authorized the 
secretary to permit free use of timber in small quantities by 
settlers, miners and residents ; empowered him to “ make such 
rules and regulations and establish such service as will insure the 
objects of such reservations, namely, to regulate their occupancy 
and use and to preserve the forests thereon from destruction ’’ ; 
and matle violation of the act or of such rules and regulations a 
misdemeanour The statute limited the power to establish forest 
reservations to the purpose of improv ing and protecting the forest, 
securing favourable conditions of water flows, and furnishing a 
continuous supply of timber for the use and necessities of citizens 
of the United States. Lands found, upon due examination, 
to he more \ aluable for other purposes than for forest uses 
might be eliminated from any reservation, and all mineral lands 
within the reservations were left open to private appropriation 
under the mineral laws. The rights of settlers and claimants 
w'ere safeguarded, and civil and criminal jurisdiction, except so 
far as the punishment of offences against the United States in 
the reservations was concerned, was reserved to the States. 

While the administration of the national forests w^as entrusted 
to the general land office, the same act assigned the surveying 
and mapping of them to the United States Geological Survey, 
which has published descriptions and maps of some of the more 
important. 

No attempt was made in the general land office to develop 
a technical forest service. There were, indeed, at the time of 
passage of the act, less than ten trained foresters in the United 
States, no means of training more, and vcr\ little conception 
ol what forestry actuallv meant. The purpose of the administra- 
tion was therefore mainly protection again.,t trespass and fire, 
particularly the latter. Regulations were made giving effect 
to the provisions of the act of June 4, set forth above, but 
in the absence of technical know'ledge as to what might safely 
be done, the tendency was rather to restrict than to extend the 
use of the forest. Meanwhile, hu^sever, there was rapidly dev elop- 
ing in another branch of the government service an organization 
qualified for actual forest management. 

One year after the passage of the act of June 4, 1897, the 
division of forestry in the Department of Agriculture ceased 
to be merely a bureau of inform. ition, and became an active 
agency for introducing the actual practice of forestr)^ among 
priv^ate owners and for conducting the investigations upon 
which a sound American forest practice could be based 'J hc' 
work awakened great interest among forest owners, and exerted 
a powTriul educational influence upon the country’ at large. 
The division extended its w'ork and became (July 1, 1901) the 
Bureau of Forestry. It drew into its employment for a time 
nearly all the men who were preparing themselves in increasing 
numbers (at first abroad, then m the newly-founded schools in 
the United Sttitcs) for the profession of forestry’, and was soon 
recognized as qualified to speak authoritatively on technical 
questions connected with the administration of the national 
forests. This led to a request from the secretarv of the interior 
for the advice of the bureau on such question'^. Working plans 
were accordinglv undertaken for a number of the forests. Ihc 
general land oOice, however, was not icady to attempt aitivc 
forest management. Though some timber was sold and the 
grazing of stock regulated to some extent, the main object of 
the land office administration continued to be prott'Ciion against 
fire. Manv’ of the regulations which it made couUl not be enforced. 

The disadv^antages of dispersal of the Federal gov’cinnient 
forest work among three separate agencies iircvv more and more 
apparent, until, on the ist of Februarv 1905, control of the 
63,000,000 acres of forest reserv’es which up to that time had 
been set aside was transferred from the general land office to 
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the Bureau of Forestry. In recognition of its new duties the ' 
designation of the bureau became the Forest Service. j 

Other provisions of the act which affected the transfer were 
that forest supervisors and rangers should be selected, so far 
as possible, from qualified citi/ens of the st4ite or territory m 
which each forest was situated, and that all money received 
from the sale of any products or the use of any land or resources 
of the national forests should be covered into the treasury and 
constitute a special fund for their protection, administration, 
improvement and extension. Five days later a statute gave 
forest officers the power to arrest trespassers ; and on the 3rd 
of March the he a land selection law was repealed. This law had 
opened the way for grave abuses through the exchange of worth- 
less land by private owners within the forests for an equal area 
of valuable timber lands outside / 

The law has been modified since by the change of the old 
name “ Forest Rcsen^es ” to “ National Forests ” The act 
of June II, 1906, opened to homestead entry lands within 
national forests found by examination to be chiefly valuable for 


' agriculture. The administration and improvement of the national 
j forc.sts are now provided for directly by congressional appro- 
priation. The power to create national forests conferred on the 
president by the act of March i8(;i has been repealed for the 
states of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming and 
Colorado, hut for no others. 

The Forest Service began in earnest the development of all 
the resources of the national forests. Mature timber was sold 
wherever there was a fleinand for it and the permanent welfare 
of the forests and protection of the streams permitted, but 
always so as to prevent waste, guard against fire, protect young 
growth and ensure reproduction. Regulations were adopted 
which allowed small sales to be made without formality or delay, 
secured for the government the full value of timber sold, and 
eliminated unnecessary routine. Care was taken to safeguard 
the interests of the government and provide for the maintenance 
of good technical standards. The conduct of local business 
was entrusted to local officers. Large transactions and general 
policies were controlled from Washington, hut with careful 
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provision tor lirst-nancl u.*uwledge and close touch with the work 
in the field. Business efiicicncy and the convenience of the public 
were ctwefully studied. In shorty an organization was created 
capable of handling safely^ speedily and satusfactorily the com- 
plex business of making useful a forest property of vast extent, 
scattered through sixteen different states of an aggregate area 
of over 1,^00,000 S(]. m. and with a population of 9,000,000. 

The growth since the ist of July 1897 of the area of the 
national forests, of the expenditures of the government for 
forestry, and of the receipts from the national forests, is shown 
by the statement which follows. Though the act of June 4, 
1897, became effective immediately upon its passage, the fiscal 
year 1899 was the first of actual administration, because the 
first for which ( ongress made the appropriation necessary to 
carry out the Uw. 


forest is ripe for the axe, the demand is strong, and control by 
trained men makes it safe to cut more freely. 'I’he increase is 
marked botli in small and in large sales, but a score of sales for 
i less than S5000 are made against one for more. The total cut 
i IS stiil far below tlie annual increment of the forests. As the 
I demand grows restrictions must increase in order to husband 
! the present supply until the next crop matures. 

5. The stumpage price would seem on the face of the figures 
I to have risen from about one dollar to more than three dollars 
I per thousand lx)ard-feet. The receipts, however, for any one 
I year are not exclusively for the timber cut in that year, since 
I payments are made in advance. In the year 1907 the average 
price obtained was something less than $2*50 per thousand, 
i It is therefore true that stumpage pnees have risen greatly, 
j although conditions now to the American lumbermen are im- 


Area of National horcsis^ Aitnrtal Expend ititres of the Fodeml Gonefnmeni for Forestry and National Forest AdnumstratSong 

and Receipts fiom National FopcUs, rSyS-i(pocy. 
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Until TQoh, the sole source of receipts was the sale of timber 
In the fiscal year 1907,. how'ever, timber sales furnished less 
than half the rccoipib. The following statement concerning 
the timber sales of the fiscal years 1904-1907 will serve to bring 
out the change that follow'cd the transfer of control to the forest 
service in the midst of the fiscal year 1905 : — 


Fiscal 

Amoimt of 

Amount of 

Receipts fioin 

Year. 

Timber Sold. 

Tiinbci Cut. 

Timbci Sales. 


-ft. 

Bd -ft 

$ 

IQ04 

112,773,710 

58,435.000 

58,436*10 

J905 

1 1 3,601,508 
32^,230,^26 

08,47 

138,6(15,000 

194,872,000 

73,270-15 

1906 

; 245,013*49 

1907 

1,044,855,000 

1 686,813*12 


These figures show (i) a large excess each year in the amount 
of timber sold over that cut and paid for ; (2) nine times as much 
timber sold at the end of the four-year period as at the l:)eginning 
and three times as much cut ; and (3) a murh higher price 
obtained per thousand board-feet at the end of the j:ieriod than 
at the beginning. Each of these matters calls for comment. 
The sales arc of stumpage only ; the government does no logging 
on its own account. 

1. More timber is sold each year than is cut and paid for. 
because many of the sales extend over several years. With 
increasing sales the amount sold each year for future removal 
has exceeded the amount to be removed during that year under 
sales of earlier years. Large sales covering a term of years arc 
made because the national forests contain much overmature 
timber, wdtich needs removal, but which ijr fretiuently too in- 
accessible to be saleable in small amounts. To prevent specula- 
tion the lime allowed for cutting is ne\T?r more than five years, 
^trrd cutting must begin at onre and be continued steadily. 

2. The volume of sales has increased rapidly because much 

^ Thft United States fiscal year ends June 30, and receives its 
designation from the calendar year in whicli it terminates. Thus, 
the flveal yrAr 1898 Is the vear July i, iSoT-Inne 30, 1898 

* Adknkustratioti t^ftnsferr^'d to Bureau of Forestry, February i, 
1905^ 


posed. Full uUhaation of all merchantable material, care of 
young growth in felling and logging, and the piling of brush, 
to be subsequently burned by the forest officers if burning is 
necessary, are among these conditions. Timber to be cut must 
first lie marked by tlie forest officers. Sales of more than $100 
in value are made only after public advertisement. 

Only tHe snnpleat forms of silviculture havx; as yet been, 
introduced. Tire vast area of the iralional forests, the com- 
paratively sparse population of the West, the ruugli and broken 
character of the forests themselves, and the newness of the 
problems which tlieir management presents, make the general 
application of intensive metlmds for the present impractk'able. 
Natural repnidui tion is secured. The selection system is most 
used, often under the rough and ready method of an approximate 
diameter limit, v^ith tlic reservation of seed trees where needed. 
The tendency, however, is strongly towards a more flexible and 
cSective application of the selection principle, as a better trained 
field force is developed and as market conditions improv'e. 

One conspicuous achievement was the reduction of loss by 
fires on the mitional forests. During the unusually dry season 
of 1905 there wcj’e only eight fires of any importance, and the 
area burned over amounted only to about *16 of 1 % of the 
total area. In 1906 about -12 of 1 % was burned. This was 
accomplished by efficient patrol, co-operation of the public, and 
by preventive measures, such as piling and burning the brush 
on cut-over areas. 

Since the beginning of 1906 the largest source of income from 
the national forests was their use for grazing. Stock-raising is 
one of the most important industries of the West. Formerly 
cattle and sheep grazed freely on all parts of the public domain. 
In the eaxly days of the national forests the wisdom of permitting 
any grazing at all upon them was sharply questioned. Un- 
restritted grazing had led to friction between individuals, the 
deterioration of much of the range through overstocking, and 
serious injury to the forests and stream l 1 ow^ The forests of 
the West, however, are largely of open growth and contain 
many grassy parks, the results of old fires, and many high 
mountain meadows. Under proper regulations the grass and. 
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Other forage plants which they produce in great quantity can 
be used without detriment to the forests themselves, and with 
great benefit to the stock industry, which often can find summer 
pasturage nowhere else. Except in southern California grazing 
is now permitted on all national forests unless the watersheds 
furnish water for domestic use ; but the time of entering and 
leaving, the number of head to be grazed by each applicant, and 
the part of the range to be occupied are carefully prescribed. 
Planted areas and cut-over areas are closed to stock until the 
young growth is safe from harm, and goats are allowed only in 
the brushland of the foothills. 

The results of regulation, in addition to the protection of 
forest growth and streams, are the prevention of disputes, 
improved range, better stock, stable conditions in the stock 
industry, and the best use of the range in the interest of progress 
and development. The first right to graze stock on the forests 
is given to residents, small owners and those who have used the 
range before. Thus the crowding out of the weaker by the 
stronger and of the settler by the roving outsider has been 
stopped. In 1906 the forest service began to impose a moderate 
charge for the use of the national forest range. The following 
statement shows the amount of stock grazed on the national 
forests 1904-09, and the receipts for the grazing charge . — 


Year 

Number of 

Number of 

Receipts. 

Cattle and Horses 

Sheep and Goats 

1904 

610,091 

1,806,722 

$ 

1005 

692,124 , 

1,709,987 


1906 

1,015,148 

5,763,100 
6,657,08 5 

514,692*87 

863,920*32 

1907 

1,200,158 

1,581,404 

1909 

1 


1,032,185 70 


A work of enormous magnitude which has now begun is planting 
on the national forests. At present, ^\ith low stumpage jirices 
and incomplete utilization of forest products, clear cutting 
with subsequent planting is not practicable. There are, however, 
many million acres of denuded land within the national forests 
which require planting. Such planting is still confined chiefly 
to watersheds which supply cities and towns with water, 'fhe 
first planting was done in 1892, in California. Since then 
similar work has been done on city watersheds in Colorado, 
Utah, Idaho and New Mexico Other plantations are in the 
Black Hills national forest, where large areas of cut-over and 
burned-over land are entirely without seed trees, and in the 
sandhill region of Nebraska. Up to 1908 about 2,000,000 seedlings 
had been planted, on over 2000 acres — a small beginning, but 
the work was entirely new and presented many hard problems. 

The nursery operations of the forest service are concentrated 
at seven stations, located in southern California, Nebraska, 
Colorado, New Mexico (2), Utah and Idaho, where stock i^ 
raised for local planting and for shipment elsewhere. These 
nurseries are small. Their annual productive capacity is between 
8,000,000 and 10,000,000 seedlings Each nursery is practically 
an experimental forest-planting station, at which a large variety 
of species are grown and various methods are tried. 

The organization of the administrative work of the national 
forests is by single forests. On the ist of January iqo8 the total 
number of forests was 165 with a total area of 162,023,190 acres 
fon April 7, 1909, the numbers were 146 national forests in the 
U.S. with 167,672,467 acres, besides two m Alaska with 26,761,626 
and one in Porto Rico with 65,950 acres). In charge of each 
forest is a forest supervisor. Under the supervisors are forest 
rangers and forest guards, whose duties include patrol, marking 
timber and scaling logs, enforcing the regulations and conducting 
some of the minor business arising from the use of the forests. 
Guards are temporary employes ; rangers arc employed by the 
year. The supervisors report directly to and receive instructions 
from the central office at Washington. In this office there arc 
four branches — operation, grazing, silviculture and products — 
each of which directs that part of the work which belongs to it, 
dealing directly with the supervisor. For inspection purposes, 
however, the forests are separated into six districts, in each of 


which is located a chief inspector with a corps of assistants- 
The inspectors are without administrative authority, but assist 
by their counsel the supervisors, and through inspection reports 
keep the Washington office informed of the condition of all lines 
of administrative work in progress. Administrative officers 
alternate frequently between field and office duties. 

The number of forest officers in the several grades on the ist 
of January 1908 were: 6 chief inspectors, 26 inspectors, io(> 
forest supervisors, 41 deputy forest supervisors, 820 forest 
rangers and 283 forest guards. The total number of employes 
of the forest service on the same date, including the clerical 
force, was 2034. 

Besides the administration of the national forests, the fore^t 
service conducts general investigations, cariies on an extensive 
educational work, and co-operates with private owneis who 
contemplate forest management upon their own tracts This 
last work is undertaken because of the need of bringing foiestry 
into practice, the lack of trained foi esters outside of the emplo) 
of the government, and the lack of information us to how to 
apply forestry and what returns may be obtained. C o-opcralion 
takes the form of advice upon the ground and, on occasion, of 
the making of working plans. The educational work of the sera ice 
is performed chiefly through publications, the purpose of which 
is to spread very widely a knowledge of the importanc'c of forestry 
to the nation and of the principles upon which its practice rests. 
The investigations which the sersu( e conducts extend from studies 
of the natural distribution and classification of American forests 
and of their varied silvicultural problems to statistics of lumber 
production and laboratory researches which bear upon the 
economical utilization of forest products. As examples of these 
researches may be mentioned tests of the strength of timbei, 
studies of the preservative treatment of wood for vaiious uses,, 
wood-pulp investigations and studies in wood chcmistiy*. 

Foreil 1 nf cti on. —Mobt of the men now in the forest service 
received their training in the United States. 'I'here are several 
professional .schools of forestry. The Yale Forest School, which 
was opened as a department of Vale University in September 
1900, offers a tw^o-ycars’ graduate course with abundant field 
work, and also conducts a summer school of forestry, especially 
adayited to the training of forest rangers and special students, 
at Milford, Pennsylvania. The university of Michigan and 
Harvard University also offer a two-years’ graduate course in 
forestry. The Pennsylvania State College has recently eslal dished 
a four-years’ undergraduate course in forestry. The Biltmore 
Forest School m North Carolina, the oldest of all these schools, 
oilers a one-year course in technical forestry. A large number 
of the agricultural colleges give instruction in forestry. Among 
these arc Ncbiaska, Minnesota, Maine, Michigan, Washington 
and Mississippi agricultural colleges, the university of Georgia and 
Iowa State College. Berea College, Kentucky, deserves special 
mention as a college which has done valuable work in leaching 
forestry without attempting to turn out professional foresters. 

Forestry among the States . — Among the states forestry has 
hardly reached the stage of practical application on the ground. 
New York holds 1,500,000 acres of forest land. It has a commis- 
sion to ('are for its forest preserve, and to protect the forest land 
throughout the slate from fire. The constitution of the state, 
however, prohibits the cutting of timber on state land, and thus 
confines the work entirely to protection of the forest and to the 
planting of waste areas. Pennsylvania is at present showing 
the most efficient activity in working out a forest policy. It has 
state forests of 820,000 acres, a good fire law more and moie 
satisfactorily enforced, and eight nurseries for growing planting 
material. In 1905, 160,000 white pine seedlings were set out. 
It has also a school for forest rangers, to be employed on the 
state forests, and it has just established a state professional 
school of forestry. 

Twenty-six of the states have regularly appointed forest officers, 
six have carried on studies of forest conditions in cc;-operation 
with the forest service, and there is scarcely one which is not 
actively interested in forestry. Laws, generally good, to prevent 
damage from forest fires, have been enacted by practically all 
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the states, but their enforcement has unfortunately been lax. 
Public sentiment, however, is making rapid progress. Among 
the best laws are those of Maine, New Hampshire, Minnesota, 
New York, Pennsylvania and Wisconsin. The New York law, 
for example, provides for the appointment of one or more fire- 
wardens in each town of the counties in which damage by fire 
is especially to be feared. In other counties supervisors of towns 
are ex-offiao fire-wardens. A chief fire-warden has general 
supervision of their work. The wardens, half of the cost of whose 
services is paid by the state, receive compensation only for the 
time actually employed in fighting fires. They may command 
the service of any citizen to assist them. Setting fire to woods 
or waste lands belonging to the state or to another, if such fire 
results in loss, is punishable by a fine not exceeding $250 or 
imprisonment not exceeding one year, or both, and damages 
are provided for the person injured. Since fire is beyond question 
the most dangerous enemy of forests in the United States, the 
measures taken against it are of vital impoitance. 

The following table shows the amount of forest land held by 
he different states, and by the territory of Hawaii : — 


A tea of State Poie^t Reservations^ j(^oy 


Connecticut 
Hawaii 
Indiana 
Maryland . 
MicliiKan . 
Minnesota 
Now Jersey 
Now Yoik 
Pennsylvania 
Wisconsin 


1 ,360 acres 

117.532 

2,000 ,, 

3,S40 „ 

39,000 „ 

42,800 ,, 

2,474 „ 

1, 439,99s „ 
820,000 „ 

254,^72 „ 


Forestry on Private Lands . — The practice of forestry among 
private owners is of old date. One of the earliest instances 
was that of Jared Eliot, who, in 1730, began the systematic 
cutting of timber land to supply charcoal for an iron furnace 
at Old Salisbury, C onnecticut. The successful planting of waste 
lands with timber trees in Massachusetts dates from about ten 
years later. But such examples were comparatively rare until 
recent times. At present the intelligent harvesting of timber 
with a view to successive crops, whicli is forestr\% is much more 
common than is usually supposed. Among farmers it is especially 
frecjuent. It was begun among lumbermen by the late E. S. 
Coe, of Bangor, Maine, who made a practice of icstncting the 
cut of spruce from his forests to trees 10, 12 or sometimes even 
14 in. in diameter, with the result that much of his land yielded, 
during his life, a second crop as plentiful as the first. Many 
owners of spruce lands have followed his example, hut until 
very recently without improving upon it. Systematic forestry 
on a large scale among lumbermen was begun m the Adirondacks 
during the summer of 1898 on the lands of Dr W. S. Webb and 
Hon. W. C. Whitney, of a combined area of over 100,000 acres, 
under the superintendence of the then Division of Forestry, 
fn these forests spruce, maple, beech and birch predominate, 
hut the spruce alone is at present of the first commercial import- 
ance. The treatment is a form of the selection system. I ndcr 
it a second crop of equal yield would he ripe for the axe in thirty- 
five years. Spruce and pine are the only trees (ut. The work 
had been executed, at least up to the vear 1902. with great 
satisfaction to the owners and the lumbering contractors, as 
w'ell as to the decided benefit of the iorest. 'Die lumbering is 
regulated by the following rules, and competent inspectors aic 
employed to see that they arc rightly carried out: (1) No 
trees shall be cut which are not marked. (2) All trees marked 
shall be cut. (3) No trees shall l)e left lodged in the woods, and 
none shall be overlooked by the skidders or haulers. (4) All 
merchantable logs which are. as large as 6 in. m diameter at the 
small end must be utilized. {5) No slumps shall be cut more 
than 6 in. higher than the stump is wide. (6) No spnuc shall 
be used for bridges, cordufdy, skids, slides, or for any purpose 
c.\cept*building camps, dams or booms, unless it is absolutely 
necessary on account of lack of other timber. (7) All merchant- 
able spruce used for skidways must be cut into logs and hauled 
out. (8) Contractors must not do any unnecessary damage 


to young growth in lumbering ; and if any is done, they must 
discharge the men who did it. 

These two instances of forestry have been most useful and 
efTcctiv'e among lumbermen and other owners of forest land in 
the north-east. Among those which ha\ e follow cd their e.xample 
arc the Berlin Mills Paper Company in northern New Hampshire, 
the (‘leveland Cliffs Iron Company in northern Michigan, and 
the Delaware and Hudson Railroad Company in New \ork. all 
of which have employed professional foresters. 

The most notable instance of foiestry in the south is on the 
estate of George W. Vanderbilt at Biltmore, N.C. 'Ihis was the 
first case of systematic forestry under regular working plans in 
the United States. It was begun in 1891 on about 4000 acres, 
and has since been extended until it now rovers about loo.oco 
acres. A professional forester with a corps of trained rangtrs 
under him is in charge of the work, 'ihe Pennsylvanm Railroad 
has recently emplosed a trained forester and several assistants 
and has undertaken systematic forestry on a large scale. 

The effect of the work of the forest scr\ ice in assisting private 
owners is evidenced by the fact that down to the vear icjcS 
670 wood lots and timber tracts had been examined b\ agents 
of the forest service, of which 250 w'cre tracts over 400 acres in 
extent, and planting plans had been made for 436 owners 
covering a total area of 80,000 acres. Expert advice is also 
given to wood lot owners upon application by many of the stale 
foresters. 

Amotcan Pradtee. — The conditions under which forestry 
is practised in Europe and in America differ so widely that 
rules which are received as axiomatic in the one must often 
be rejected in the other. Among these conditions in America 
are the highly dev eloped and specialized methods and machmci v 
of lumbering, the greatci facilities for transportation and conse- 
quent greater mobility of the lumber trade, the vast number 
of small holdings of forest land, and the enormous supply of 
low-grade wood in the timbered region^ High taxes on ioic^t 
properties, cut-over as well as v irgin. notahlv in the north-western 
pineries, and the firmly established habits of lumbermen, are 
factors of great importance. Prom tbe^e and other considera- 
tions itfollovNs that such generally acceplcil essentials of European 
methods o| forestry'- as a sustained annual yield, a permanent 
force ot forest labourers, a permanent road system and the like, 
arc 111 most cases utterly inapplicable in the United Stales at 
the present day in private forestry. Methods of forest manauc- 
ineni, to find acceptance, must there conform as ( losely as pcwsible 
to e.\i*.ting methods of lumbering. Rules of marked simphciu , 
llie obstT\ance of which will yet secure the safety of the lore 
must open the way for more refined methods in the future. Pci 
the present a periodic or irregular yield, temporary means of 
transport, constantly changing cicws, and an almost total 
Ignorance of the sihics of all hut a few of the most importan; 
trees — all combine to enforce the simplest sih icultural treatmonr 
and the utmost coik entration of purpose on the two mam oi ject> 
of forcstiN, whi(h aie tiie production of a net rewenue and the 
perpetuation of the forest. Such concentration luis been follow ed 
in practice by complete success 

The forests with which the American forester deals aic rich 
in spec ies, usually endow edwith abundant powers of repioduclion 
and, over a large part of their range, grealK dependent for then* 
composition and general charaeter upon the action of foiesl 
fires Of the commercially valuable tucs there ma} be said to be 
in round nuinber.s, a hundred out ol a total Iorest flora ul ahci i 
500 species, but many trees not yet of unportai 3 ce in the lum'xr 
tra<le will become so hereafter, as has already happened in nu.ny 
cases dhe altenlion of the forester must usually be toiu' - 
trated upon the growth and reprodiu tion of a single specle^ and 
never of more than a very few. Thus the silvicultural prc.i)lcm» 
which must he sohed m the practice ot forestry- in America arc 
foitunately less compluMted than the presefac* of .so mam kinds 
of trees in forests ol such diverse types would naturally seem 
to indicate. 

The forest fire problem is one of tlie most difficult with whi<.h 
the American forester has to deal. It is probable that foresl 
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fires have had more to do with the character and distribution of 
forests in America than any other factor except rainfall. With 
an annual range over thousands of square miles, in many portions 
of the United States they occur regularly year after year on the 
same ground. Trees whose thick bark or abundant seeding 
gives them peculiar powers of resistance, frequently owe their 
exclusive possession of vast areas purely to the action of fire. 
On the economic side fire is equally influential. The probability, 
or often the practical certainty, of fire after thcflrst cut, commonly 
determines lumbermen to leave no merchantable tree st«mding. 
Forest fires are thus the most cffecDve barriers to the intro- 
duction of forestry. Excessive taxation of timber land is another 
of aJnvist equal effect. Because of it lumbermen hasten to cut, 
and afterwards often to abandon, lands which they cannot 
afford to hold. This evil, which only the progress of public 
sentiment can control, is especially prevalent in certain portions 
of the white pine belt. 

Forest Associations , — Public sentiment in favour of the pro- 
tection of forests is now widespread and increasingly effective 
throughout the United States. As the general understanding 
of the objects and methods of forestry becomes clearer, the 
tendency, formerly very marked, to confound ornamental tree 
planting and botanical matters with lorcstry proper ls rapidly 
growing less. At the same time, the number and activity of 
associations dealing with forest matters is increasing with notable 
rapidity. There are now about thirty such associations in the 
United States. One of these, the Society of Amencon Foresters, 
is composed exclusively of professional foresters. The American 
Forestry Association is llte oldest and largest. It has l^een 
influential in preparing the ground w'ork of popular interest in 
forestty, and especially in advocating and securing the adoption 
of the federal forest reservation policy, the most important step 
yet taken by the national government. It pubhslies its 
organ a monthly magazine called Forestry ceni Imgaitcm. The 
Pennsylvania Forestry Association has been instrumental m 
placing that state in the forefront of forest progress. Its organ 
IS a bi-monthly publication called Forest Otlier states 

which have associations or societies of special influence in forest 
matters are California, Massachusetts, Minnesota, (Vilorado, 
New Hampihire, Georgia and Oregon. Arbor Day, instituted 
in Nebraska in 1872 as a day for shade-tree planting by farmers 
who had settled on the treeless prairies, has been taken up as a 
means of intereatmg school children in the planting of trees, 
and has spread until it is now observed in every state and 
territory. It continues to serve an admirable purpose. 

Lumbering According to the census report for 1005 the 
capital invested in logging operations in the United States was 
$00,454,596, the number of employes engaged 146,596, and 
their wages. $66,990,000 ; sawmills represented an invested 
capital of $581,621,000, and empfoyed 223,674 persons^ whose 
wages were $100,311,000, while pJaiung mills represented a 


capital of $222,294,000 and employed 132,030 persons whose 
wages were $66,434,000. 

All the operations of the lumber trade in the United vStates are 
controlled, and to no small degree determined, by the peculiar 
unit of measure which has been adopted. This unit, the board 
foot, is generally defined as a board one foot long, one foot wide 
and one inch thick, but in reality it is equivalent to 144 cub. in. 
of manufactured lumber in an>^ form* To purchase logs by this 
measure one must first know about what each log will yield 
in one-inch boards. For this purpose a scale or table is used, 
which gives the contents of logs of various diameters and lengths 
in board-feet. Under such a standard the purcliaser pays for 
nothing but the saleable lumber in each log, the inevitable 
waste in slabs and sawdust costing him nothing. 

The table at foot gives the estimated consumption of wood for 
certain purposes in the United States m 1906. 

In addition to this amount, an immense quantity of wood is 
used each year for fuel, posts and other domestic purposes, and 
the total annual consumption is not less than 20 billion cub. ft. 

The years 1890 to 1906 were marked by rapid clianges in the 
rank of the important timber trees with reference to the amount 
of timber cut, and a shifting of the important centres of produc- 
tion. Among coniferous trees, white pine has yielded suc- 
cessively to yellow pine and Douglas fir, while the scene of greatest 
activity has shifted from the Northern forest to the Southern, 
and from there is rapidly shifting to the Pacific Coast, The total 
cut of coniferous lumber has increased steadily, but that of the 
hardwoods is falling off, and in 1906 it Wets 15 % less than in 
1899, while inferior hardwoods are gnudtially assuming more 
and more importance, and the scene of greatest activity has passed 
from the nuiddle we»l to the s4Matti and the Appalachian region. 

Coni/ers^’^Tht: coniferouj* supply of the country is derived 
from four forest regions: (i) The Northern forest; (3) the 
w^uthern forest ; (3) the Pacific Coast forest ; and (4) the Rocky 
Mountain forest- 

T. The Northern forest was long live chief source ol llie coni- 
ferous luml^r production in the United States. The principal 
timber tree of this region is the white pine, usually known in 
Europe as the Weymouth pine. It has an average lieight when 
mature of no ft., with a diameter a little less than 3 ft., but the 
virgin timlier is approaching exhaustion. White pine was one 
of the first trees to be cut extensively in the United States, and 
Maine, the pine tree state', was at first the centre of production. 
In 1851 the cut of white pine on tlie Penobscot river was 144 
million ft., that of spruce 14 million and of hemlock ii million. 
Thirty years later tlie pine cut had sunk to 23 million, spruce 
had risen to 118 million, and hemlock had passed pine by a 
million feet. Meanwhile, the centre of production had passed 
from the north woods to the Lake States, and for many years 
this region was the scene of the most vigorous lumbering activity 
in the world. I'he following figures show the cut for the Lake 


Product. 



Output I9 <j6 

Kcpiivalent 
Wood Volume. 

Estimated 
Woods Waste,^ 

Estimated 
Mill Wabte.2 

Total Wood 
Volume Consumed. 

Lumber — ^ 

Conifers 



30,200,000 thousand IkI ft 

Million 
cub ft, 

2517 

Million 
cub ft. 

1173 

Million 

Cub ft, 

2170 

Million 
cub ft, 

5860 

Hardwoods 


• 

7,300,000 „ „ 

O12 

577 

46 1 

1650 

Shingles . 


' 

11,960,000 ,, ,, 

2,900,00(y cords 

107 

54 

109 

270 

Pulpwood 



26r 

79 

• • 

34« 

Wood distillation . 


. 

1,200,000 

I4(f'>,oao,ooo sets 

io8 

12 


120 

Heading . 

0 


32 

33 

43 

no 

Staves — 

Tight cooperage 



267,000,000 

22 

36 ’ 

3 ^ 

90 

Slack cooperage 



I >097,000,000 

27 

22 

21 

70 

Poles^ . . • 

• 

. i 

3,500,000 

35 

*5 


50 

V entor . 

• 


300,000 thousand bd. ft. 

50 

30 


80 

Round mine tuirbcr.^ 

• 


165,000,000 cub. ft, 


35 


200 

Hewn cross ties 

• 

1 

77,500,000 

207 

503 

1 

1 

710 





4143 


2838 

0530 


I Woods waste includes tops, stumps, cull logs and butts, but does not include defective trees left or trees used for road purposes, 

* Mill waste includes bark, kerf, slabs and edgings. 
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States from 1873 to 1906. It is certain that the remarkable 


decline in the cut of white pine which these figures show will 
continue still farther. 

1873 • 

• • 3,003,780,000 

1890 . 


8 , 507 .< 559 . 35 ^ 

1874 . 

. . 3, 7 SI, 306,000 

1891 . 


7 . 079 . 64^,349 

1875 . 


1892 . 


8,594.222,802 

1870 . 

. . 3,879,046,000 

1893 . 


7,326,263,782 

1877 . 

. . 3 > 595 , 333,496 

i8y4 . 


6,821,516,412 

1878 . 

. . 3 >' > 20 , 172,756 

1805 . 


7,050,669,235 

1870 . 

. , 4,806,043,000 

1896 . 


5,725,763,035 

1880 . 

• • 5,051,205,000 

1897 • 


6,233,454,000 

1881 . 

. . 6,708,850,749 

1898 . 


6,1 55, 300,000 

1882 . 

. . 7 . 5 V, > 5 <>, 744 

. 7,624,789,786 

1809 . 


6,056,508,000 

. 

1900 . 


5,485,201,000 

188 1 . 

. • 7 /L 35 , 6 13,054 

igoi . 


5.336,o<k>,ooo 

1885 . 

• • 7 »o 53 , 094 , 555 

1902 . 


5,294,000,000 

1886 . 

. . 7 . 425 , 3 b 8.443 

1903 . 


4,792,000,000 

1887 . 

• • 7 ) 757 . 6 1^,784 

1904 . 


4,220,000,000 

i8«8 . 

. . 8,388,716,46a 

1905 . 


3,777,000,000 

1889 . 

. , 8 ,i« 3 .o 5 o ,755 

Ig06 . 


3,032,000,000 

Second to the white pine among the 

coniferous lumber trees 

of the Northern forest is the hemlock (Tsuga 

canadensis). It is 


used chiefly for construction purposes and furnishes a com- 
paratively low grade of lumber. 

The spruce {Picea rnhens) h> used chiefly for lumber^ but it 
is in lar/i^e and increasing demand in the manufacture of paper 
pulp For the Litter purpose hemlock^ poplar {Papidu<i irenm- 
loide^ and P. gr undid eniata) and sex'eral other woo<ls are also 
employed^ but on a smaller scale. The total consumption of 
wood for paper in the United States for igo6 was 
cords, of wliich 2 500,000 was spruce. Of this, however, 720,000 
cords were imported from Canada. 

2. ITic chief product of the Southern forest is the yellow 
pine 'rhis is tfic (.ollcctivc term for the longleaf, shortleaf, 
loblolly and Cubvtn pines. Of these the longleaf pine {Ptnus 
pahi<itris Mill.), calk'd pitch-pine in ICuropc, is the most important. 
Its timber is pro];ably superior m .strength and durability to 
that of any other member of the genus Pinus, and in addition 
to Its value as a timber tree it is the source of naval stores in the 
United Stales. The average si/e of the mature kmgle^if pine is 
90 ft. in height and 20 in. in diameter. Shortleaf (Pinus echnata) 
and loblolly (i*. taeda) arc other important members of this 
group Their wood ver)^ closely resembles that of the longleaf 
pine and is often diTicult to distinguish from it. The trees arc 
also of about the same si/e and height. Loblolly is, howe\er, 
of more rapid growth. The total cut of yellow pme in 1906 was 

11,001, 000, 000 board ft ; it has perhaps not yet reached its 
maximum, but is certainly near it. 

Another im|)ortant coniferous tree of the Southern forest 
is the Lilcl cypress {Taxodium disticlium)^ which grows in the 
sw^amps. The cut in 1906 was 839,000,000 board ft., a gain of 
69 % over 1899. 

3. But the great supply of coniferous timber is now on the 
Pacific Coast. The Dougla.s fir {Pseudotsnga taxtfolia), also 
known as DougLis spruce, red fir and Oiegon pine, is the foremost 
tree in Oregon and Washington, and the redwood in California. 
When mature the Douglas fir averages 200 ft. in heiglit and ^ ft. 
in diameter, and the redw’ood 225 ft. m height and S ft. in 
diameter. Other important trees of the Pacific Coast are sugar 
pine (Pinus lamberhana), w’estem red cedar (Thuja plicata)^ 
western larch (Larix occidentalts), Sitka spruce (Picea sitchensis)^ 
western hemlock (Tsuga heiera-phyUa) and western yellow 
pine (Pinus pondcrosa). These trees will all bt? of increasing 
importance. 

Logging on the Pacific Coast is characteriwd by the use of 
powerful machinery and by extremt? skill in handling enorinous 
weights. This is especially true in California, where the logs 
of redwood and of the big tree (Sequoia Washifigtomam) are 
often more than ro ft. in diameter. Logging b usually done by 
wire cables operated by donkey-engines. The journey to the 
mill is usually by rail. The mills are often of great size, built on 
piles *ovcr tide water and so arranged that their product is 
delivered directly from the saws and dry kilns to vessels moored 
alongside. The products of the Pacific Coast forest make their 
way over land to the markets of the central and eastern states 


and into foreign markets. Among the lumber-producing states, 
Washington has in seven years jumped from fifth place to first, 
and its output has increased from 1428,000,000 board ft. in 
1899 to 4,305,000,000 ft. in 1906. Oregon and California have 
increased their output from 734,000,000 each in 1899 to 

1.605.000. 000 and 1,349,000,000 ft. respectively in 1906. Of 
the total output of these three states (7,259,000,000 ft.) 

4.880.000. 000 ft. is Douglas fir and 6f>o,ooo,ooo redwood. 

4. The inrportant lumber trees of the Rocky Mountain forest 
are the western yellow pine, the iodgepule pine, the Douglas 
ihf and the Engdmann spruce. The Douglas fir, here extiemely 
variable m size tkfid value, reache.s in this region average dimen- 
sions of perhaps 80 ft in height by 2 ft. m diameter, the western 
yellow pine 90 ft. by 3 ft. and the Engelraann spruce 60 ft. by 
2 ft. Mining, railroad and domestic uses chicly absorb the 
annual timber product, which is conMderaWe in quantity, tuid 
of vast importance to the local populatam. The lumber output 
of the Rocky Mountain region is, however, increasing \er\’ 
rapidly both in the north and in the south-west. One of the 
largest mills in the United States is in Idaho. 


The following table summarizes the cut of the important coniferous 
Species duiing the years 1899-1906- 


Kind. 

, 189.J 

] 

1904 

I9O6 

P(‘l Out IllCl(MS(‘ 

( -f ) or 1 >i CH a<-e 
( - ) since 1899 

' \ t'llow Tine , 

Million 
: ft 

. 9,650 

Million j 
ft ' 

Mdkon 

ft 

11,661 

4 20*7 

i Douglas Fir . 

. ' ..787 

2,928 

4,970 

4 1K6 2 

1 White Pine . 

• , 7 . 74 -i 

5.333 

4 . 5«4 

- 40 8 

1 Hemlock . 

. 1 3,421 
. : 1,44s 

I 3.^69 , 

i .537 

+ 34 1 

1 Spiucc 

1 Li 64 i 

1.645 

4 13*6 

Wcslcm Pine 

. i 944 

1 1,279 

1 , 3^7 

4 46-9 

Cypress . 

. 1 496 1 

1 75 « ! 

839 

4 69*3 

Redwood 

. - 360 j 

1 519 i 

683 

4 83-2 j 

Cedar . • 

• 1 ^33 1 

1 -^23 1 

35 « 

+ 537 1 


t 26,040 ' 

27,138 ! 

20,604 

4 T 1 ! 


liardivoods.— The hardwmod suppK' of the country is derived 
almost entirely from the eastern half of the continent, and 
Comes fnom each of the three great Eastern forest regions. 


The following table shows the cut of the important species of 
liafflwoocK for 1899 and i9^>o 


Kind. 



1899 

I9OO. 

Per Cent 
Increase (4) 
or Decrease ( 

CHik . . 



Thousand 
Fe. t. 
4 . 4 ^^.f '-7 

Thousand 

Feet 

2,820,393 

“ 3 fi *5 

, Maple . . 



633,460 

882,878 

4 - 39-4 

! Poplar 



283,417 

6g 3,076 

- 37*9 

; Red gum . 



433 , 

4 590 

Chestnut . 



206,688 

4 f^ 7,70 

4 97-1 

Basswood 



3o8,o6(j 

376,83s 

4 22-3 

Birch . 



1 132,601 

370,432 

+ 179*4 

Cottonwood 



1 4 ^ 5 .^ 24 

263,996 

- 36*4 

Bcecli . 


! 

I (a) 

275,6<>I 

. . 

Him . . 


1 

• 

45 ^ 73 I 

'^^ 4,795 

— 50 8 

Ash . . 



[ 269,120 

214,460 

- 20-8 

1 Hickory . 



06,636 

148,212 

+ 53*4 

; Tupelo 



(«) ^ 

47,882 

48,174 

. • 

! Walnut . 



33,681 

+ 24-5 

j Sveamorc 



29,715 


- 58 '0 

1 All other . 



208,504 

87.^37 

1 lotal 

, 

, 

8,634,021 

7.313.491 

- 15*3 


a Not separately reported. 

Oak, which ia 1899 fumiUied over half the entire output, 
hair fallen off 36*5 %. Yehow poplar, which in 1899 was second 
among tlie hardwoods, has fallen off % and now occupaes 
third place ; and elm. the great stajad-bv m slack cooperage, 
has inlhti 50-8%. On the other hand less valuable .species 
like maple and red gum have advanced 39 and 59 respectively. 

Tlie* decrease is largely due to the tact that tl^ie hardwoods 
grow naturally on the better classes of soil, and in the eastern 
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United States where the population has always been the densest, 
and as a consequence of this, a large proportion of the original 
Ihirdwood land has been cleared up and put under cultivation. 
The hardwood supply of the future must be obtained chiefly 
from the Appalachian region, where the conditions are less 
lavourable to agriculture. 

In addition to the lumber cut, enormous quantities of hard- 
woods are used each year for railroad ties, telephone and other 
poles, piles, fence posts and fuel, and there is a great amount 
of waste m the course of lumbering and manufacture. 

Authorities — Sargent, Silva of North America (Boston, 1891- 
1897), Manual of Trees of North America (Boston, 1903) , Lemmon, 
Handbook of West American Cone-Hearers (San Francisco, 1895) , 
Bruncken, North American Forests and Fore*:try (New York, 1900) , 
Femow, Fconomus of Forestry (New York, 1902) ; Pmchot, The 
Adirondack Spruce (New York, 1898) ; Pmchot and (iravos. The 
White Pine (New York, 1896). Sec also the various publications 
of the U S. forest service, including especially the following general 
works* Forest Influences ; Primer of horestry , the Timber Supply 
of the United States ; the Wamnif Hatdwood Supply , Forest Products 
'/ the United States in iQofy , Exports and Imports of Forest Products 
.n n}o 6 ; Federal and State Forest Laws ; Ref'ulations and Instructions 
for the Use of the National Lorests ; The Use of the National Lorc'yts , 
also part v of the Nineteenth and of the Tiventy-ftrst Annual Reports 
of the United States Geological Survey, and vol ix of the /oth Census 
Report on the Forests of North Ameftca , and Reports of the State 
Forestry Commissions of New Yoik, New Hampshire, Maine, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, Ohio, &c , and ol the State Geological 
Surveys of New Jersey, Maryland and North Carolina (G. P ) 

FOREY, £LIE FR£d£R1C (1804-1872), marshal of France, 
was born at Paris on the 5th of January 1804, and entered the 
army from St Cyr in 1824. He took part in the earlier Algerian 
campaigns, and became captain in 1835. Four years later he 
was given command of a battalion of chasseurs d pied and m 
he became colonel. At the Revolution of 1848 ('avaignac 
made him a general of brigade. He took an active part in the 
coup d'etat of the 2nd of December 1851, and Napoleon ITT. 
made him a general of division shortly afterwards. He held a 
superior command in the Crimean War, and 111 the Italian 
campaign of 1859 distinguished himself very greatl\ in the action 
of Montebello (20th May). In 1862 Forcy was plac ed m command 
of the French expeditionary corps in Mexico, with the fullest 
civil and military powers, and he crowned a successful campaign 
by the capture of Mexico city in May 1863, I'cceiving as his 
reward the marshal’s baton. From December 1863 to 1867 he 
held high commands in France, but in the latter year he was 
struck with paralysis and had to retire. Marshal Forey died 
at Paris on the 20th of June 1872. 

FORFAR, a royal, municipal and police burgh, and capital 
of the county of Forfarshire, Scotland. Pop, (1901) 12,117. 
It lies at the east end of the Loch of Forfar m the valley of 
Strathmore, and is 13 m. N. by E. of Dundee by road and 2ii m. 
by the Caledonian railway. It is also situated on the same 
company’s main line to Aberdeen and sends off a branch to 
Biechin. The principal buildings comprise the court house, 
the county hall (with portraits by Raeburn, Romney, Opie and 
others), the town hall, the Meffan Institute (including the free 
library), the infirmary, poorhousc and the Reid liall, founded 
by Peter Reid, a merchant in the burgh who also gave the public 
park. The burgh unites with Montrose, Arbroath, Brechin and 
Inverbervie (the Montrose group of burghs) in returning one 
member to parliament. The Loch of Forfar, li m. long by \ m. 
wide, is drained by Dean Burn, and contains pike and perch. 
On a gravel bank or spit m the north-west of the lake stood 
a castle which was sometimes used as a residence by Margaret, 
queen of Malcolm Canmore. The staple industries arc linen 
and jute manufactures, but brewing, tanning, bleaching, rope- 
making and iron-founding are also earned on. 

Forfar is at least as old as the time of Malcolm Canmore, for 
the first parliament after the defeat of Macbeth met in the old 
castle, which stood on a mound on the northern side of the 
town. The parliaments of William the Lion, Alexander II 
and Robert II. also assembled within its walls. The town, 
which was created a royal burgh by David L, was burnt down 
ab^ut the middle of the 13th century. Edward 1 . captured the 


castle on one of his incursions, but in 1307 Robert Bruce seized 
it, put its defenders to the sword and then destroyed it, its site 
being now marked by the town cross. Previous to the reign of 
James VI. the weekly market was held on Sunday, but after 
the union of the crowns parliament enacted that it should be 
held on Friday. The town sided with Charles I. during the 
Civil War, and Charles IT presented the Cross to it out of regaid 
for the loyalty shown to his father. Forfar seems to have played 
a less reputable part m the persecution of witches. In 1601 a 
crown commission was issued for the trial of certain miserable 
creatures, some of whom were condemned to be burnt. In the 
same year one John Ford for his services as a witch-finder was 
admitted a burgess along with Lord Kinghoine. The witches' 
bridle, a gag to prevent them from speaking whilst being led to 
execution, is still preserved in the county hall. One mile to the 
E. lie the rums of Restennet Priory, where a son of Robert 
Bruce was buried. For twenty-five years after the Reformation 
It was used as the parish church and afterwards by the Episco- 
palians, until they obtained a chapel of their own in 1822. 

FORFARSHIRE, or Angus, an easte’*n county of Scotland, 
bounded N. by the shires of Kincardine and Aberdeen, W. by 
Perthshire, S. by the Firth of Tay and E. by the North Sea. 
It has an area of 559,171 acres, or 873-7 sq. m. The island of 
Rossie and the Bell Rock belong to the shire. 

Forfarshire is characterized by great variety of surface and 
may be divided physically into four well-marked sections. In 
the most northerly of these many of the rugged masses of the 
Grampians are found ; this belt is succeeded by Strathmore ^ 
or the Howe of Angus, a fertile valley, from 6 to 8 m. broad, 
which is a continuation of the IIowc of the Mearns, and runs 
south-westwards till it enters .Strathearn, to the south-west uf 
Perth ; then come the Sidlaw Hills and a number of isolated 
heights, which in turn give way to the plain of the coast and the 
Firth. The mountains are all in the northern division and belong 
to the Binchinnin group (sometimes rather inexactly called the 
Braes of Angus) of the Grampian ranges. Among the highest 
masses, most of which he on or near the confines of the bordering 
counties, arc Glas Maol (3502 ft.) on the summit of which the 
shires of Aberdeen, Forfar and Perth meet, Cairn-na-Glasha 
(3484), Fafernic (3274), Broad (\iiin (3268), Creag Leacach 
(3238), Tolmount (31^13), Tom Buidhc (3140), Driesh (3105), 
Mount Keen (3077) and Mayar (3043), while peaks of upw'ards of 
2000 ft. are numerous. The Sidlaw Hills — the greater part of 
which, however, belongs to Perthshire — are much less lofty 
and of less striking appearance. They have a breadth of from 
3 to 6 m , the highest points within the county being Craigowl 
Hill (1493 ft ), Auchterhousc Hill (1399) and Gallow Hill (1242;. 
None of the rivers is navigable, and only three are of any im- 
portance. The Isla, rising in Cairn-na-Glasha, flows southwards, 
then turns S E. and finally S W. till it enters the Tay after a 
course of 45 m. Its chief tributaries on the right arc the Alyth, 
Erich t and Lunan, and on the left the Newton, Melgam and 
Dean. Near Bridge of Craig is the fall of Reekie Linn (70 ft 
so named from the fact that when the stream is in flood the spray 
rises in a dense cloud like smoke (reek). Near old Airhe Cattle 
are the cascades called the Slugs of Auchrannie. The North Esk, 

1 formed by the confluence of the Lee and Mark at Invermark, 
after a south-easterly course of 28 m. enters the North Sea 
3 m. N. of Montrose. On the right bank it receives the West 
Water and Cruick and on the left the Tarf and Luther. It gives 
the title of earl of Northesk to a branch of the Carnegie family. 
The South Esk rises in the Grampians near Mount Fafernie and 
not far from its source forms the Falls of Bachnagairn ; after 
flowing towards the south-east, it bends eastwards near Tannadicu 
and reaches the North Sea at Montrose, the length of its course* 
being 48 m. Its principal affluents arc the Prosen on the right 
and the Noran on the left. It supplies the title of earl of Soutliesk 
to another branch of the Carnegies. The lakes are small, the 
two largest being the Loch of Forfar and the mountf in-girt 
Loch Lee (i m. long by 1 m. wide). Lintrathen (circular in shape 
and about i m. across), to the north of Airlie Castle, supplir^^ 
Dundee with drinking water. The glens of the Forfai shire 
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Grampians are remarkable for their beauty, and several of them 
for the wealth of their botanical specimens. The largest and 
finest of them are Glen Isla, in which are the ruins of Forter 
Castle, destroyed by Argyll in 1640, and the earl of Airlie’s 
shooting-lodge of the Tulchan ; Glen Clova, near the entrance 
to which stands Cortachy Castle, the seat of the earl of Airlie ; 
Glen Esk and Glen Prosen. 

Genloov. — \ gicai earth fracture traverses this county from near 
Edzell on the X.E. to Lmtrathen I^ch on the S W. Between 
Cottachy and tlie bouth-westein boundary this fault runs in Old 
Kcd bciiidbtone, but north-cabt of that place it forms the junction 
line of Sduiian and Old Red; and in a general way we may say 
that on tlic N W side of the fault the metamorphosed Silurian rocks 
are found, while the remainder of the county is occupictl by the Old 
Red Sandstone. On the margin of the disturbance the Silunan 
locks arc little-alteied grey and green clay slates witli bands of 
pebbly grit , farther towards the N W we find the same rocks 
metamorphosed into mica schists and gneisses with pebbly quart/ites. 
Rising up through the schists between ('am Bannock and Mount 
Hattock IS a great mass ol granite. The Old Red Sandstone extends 
fioin this county into Pctilislure and Kincardineshire, here some 
.2(),o(K) ft of these deposits are seen , an impoi taut part being formed 
of volcamc tuffs and lavas which are regularly interbeddod in the 
sandstones and conglomerates. Noith of Dundee some of the lower 
beds aie traversed by mtiusivc dolentes, and Dundee Law is probably 
the remains of an old vent through which some of the contempor- 
aneous lavas, clc , were discharged The Old Red Rocks have been 
subiectcd to a good deal of folding, as may be seen along the coast 
The jirmcip.il direction of stiikc is from N E to S W. A synclinal 
foKl occupies Sliathmorc, and betwetm Longforgan and Montrose 
tlu‘ nortliern extension of the Sidkiw Hills is an anticlinal lold 
Two fish-lie.iiing beds ciccurm the county ; Itom the' lower one many 
large Guyvf>ierids have been obtained The well-knowm paving 
flags of Aibroath belong to the lower pait ot the formation. The 
Ujiper Old Red Sandstone is found only m one spot about a mile 
nortii of Arbi oath During the (d.icial jienod the ice travelled 
south-eastward across Strathmore and over the Sidlaw Hills ; 
abundant evidence ol tins transporting agent is to be seen m the 
form of morainic dcj'iosits, the most striking of which is the great 
transveisc barrier of (ileiiaim m the valley of the S. Esk, half a. mile 
in length and about 200 ft. high. Relics of the same period are 
loiind round th(‘ coast m the foiin of laiscd beaches at 100, 50 and 
25 ft above the present scadevel. 

Climate and Agriculture , — On the whole the climate is healthy 
and favourable to agricultural pursuits. The mean temperature 
for the year is 47-3'' F., for January 38° and for July 59"^. The 
average annual rainfall is 34 in., the coast being considerably 
drier than the uplands. In the low-lying districts of the south 
the luirv est is nearly as early as it is in the rest of Scotland,, but 
in the north it is often late. The principal wheat districts are 
Strathmore and the neighbourhood of Dundee and Arbroath ; 
and the yield is well up to the best Scottish average. Barley, 
an important crop, has increased steadily. Oats, howevci, 
though still the leading crop, have somewhat declined. Potatoes 
are mostly grown near the seaboard in the higher ground ; turnips 
aUo are largely raised. The northern belt, where it is not waste 
land, has been turned into sheep walks and deer forests. The 
black-faccd sheep are the most common in the mountainous 
country ; cross-bred sheep in the lowlands. Though it is their 
native county (where they date from 1808), polled Angus 
arc not reared so generally as in the neighbouring shire of 
Aberdeen, but shorthorns arc a favourite stock and lush cattle 
me impoi ted for winter-feeding. Excejiting in the vicinity of 
the towns there are no dairy farms. Horses are raised success- 
fully, Clydesdales being the commonest breed, but the small 
native garrons are now little used. Pigs also are reared. Sav e 
jierhaps in the case of the crofts, or very small holdings of 
less than 10 acres, farm management is fully abreast of the 
times. 

Other Industries , — The staple industries arc the jute and 
flax manufactures. Their headquarters are in Dundee, but 
they flourish also at other places. Shipbuilding is carried on at 
Dundee, Arbroath and Montrose. The manufactures of jams, 
confectionery, leather, machinery, soap and chemicals, arc all 
of great and growing value. Sandstone quarries employ many 
hands and the deep-sea fisheries, of which Montrose is the centre, 
are of considerable importance. The netting of salmon at the 
mouth of the North Itsk is also a profitable pursuit. 


Two railway companies serve the county. The North British, 
entering from the south by the Tay Bridge, follows the coast 
north-eastwards, sending off at Montrose a branch to Bervuc 
The Caledonian runs up Strathmore to Forfar, whence it diverges 
due east to Guthrie, where it again resumes its north-easterl\ 
course to Dubton and Marykirk , it reaches Dundee from Perth 
by the shore of the estuary of the Tay, and sends branches from 
Dundee to Kirriemuir via Monikie and Forfar and to Alyth 
Junction via Newtyle, while a short line from Dubton gives it 
touch with Montrose. 

Population and Government, — The population was 277,735 in 
1891, and 284,083 m 1901, when 1303 spoke Gaelic and English, 
and 13 Gaelic only. The chief towns are Arbroath (pop. in 1901, 
22,398), Brechin (8941), Broughty Ferry (10,484), Carnoustie 
(5204), Dundee (161,173), Forfar (11,397), Kirriemuir (4096), 
Monifieth (2134) and Montrose (12,427). Forfarshire returns 
one member to Parliament. It is a shenffdom and there is a 
resident sheriff-substitute at Dunflee and another at Forfar, 
the county town, and courts are held also at Arbroath. In 
addition to numerous board schools there are secondary schools 
at Dundee, Montrose, Arbroath, Brechin, Forfar and Kirriemuir, 
and technical schools at Dundee and Arbroath. Many of the 
elcmcntar)" schools earn grants for higher education. The county 
council and the Dundee and Arbroath town councils expend the 
“ residue ” grant in subsidizing science and art and technical 
schools and classes, including University College, the textile 
school, the technical institute, the na\igation school, and the 
workshop schools at Dundee, the technical school at Arbroath, 
besides cookery, dairy, dress-cutting, laundry, plumbmg and 
veterinary science classes at different places. 

History. — In the time of the Romans the countr}^ now known 
as Forfarshire was inhabited by Piets, of whose occupation 
there are ev idences in remains of weems, or underground houses. 
Traces of Roman camps and stone forts are common, and there 
are vitrified forts at Finhaven, Dumsturdy Muir, the hill of 
Laws near Monifieth and at other points. Spearheads, battle- 
axes, sepulchral deposits, Scandinavian bronze pins, and other 
antiquarian relics testify to periods of storm and stress before 
the land settled dowm into order, towards which the Church 
was a powerful contributor. In the earliest days strife was 
frequent. The battle in which Agricola defeated Galgacus is 
supposed to have occurred m the Forfarshire Grampians (a.d. 
84); the Northumbrian King Egfrith and the Pictish king 
Burde fought near Dunnichen in 685, the former being slain ; 
conflicts with the Danes took place at Aberlemno and other 
spots ; Elpin king of the Scots was defeated by Aengus in the 
parish of Liff in 730 ; at Restennet, about 835, the Piets and 
Scots had a bitter encounter. In later times the principal 
historical events, whether of peace or war, were more immediately 
connected with burghs than with the county as a whole. There 
is some doubt whether the county was named Angus, its title 
for several centuries, after a legendary Scottish prince or from 
the hill of Angus to the east of the church of Aberlemno. It 
was early go\'crncd by hereditary earls and was made a hereditary 
sheriffdom by David If. The first earl of Angus (by charter ol 
138(1) was George Douglas, an illegitimate son of the 1st earl 
of Douglas by Margaret Stuart, who was countess of Angus in 
her own right. On the death of the 1st and only duke of Douglas, 
w’ho was also 13th earl of Angus, in 1761, the earldom merged 
in the dukedom of Hamilton. Preciseh when the shire became 
known by the name of the county town has not been ascertained, 
but probably the usage dates from the i6th centur>\ Among 
old Cvistles are the roofless square towei of Red Castle at the 
I mouth of the Lunan ; the tower of the castle of Auchinleck ; 
I the stronghold of Invenjuharity near Kirriemuir ; the castle of 
I Finhaven ; the two towers of old Edzell Castle , the ruins of 
I Melgund Castle, which are fairly complete , tlu' small castle of 
I Newtvle, and the old sejuare tower and gatevva) of the castle 
1 of Craig. 

See A JcTviso, Memorials of and Mearns (EdinburRli, 

i^OS) . land of the Iindsa\s ( LdiiihiirRh, 1882), Epitaphs and 
Irsmpttons (Edinbuigli, 18/1)), lAil ol CK‘wlord, lues </ the 
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Lindsays (London, 1835) : Sir W, Fraser, History of ihs Carnegies 
(Edinburgh, 1867) ; A. H. Millar, Hutoncal Castles and Mansions 
(Paihloy, i8<^o) ; G. Hfw, History of Athroath (Arbroath, 1876); 
1 ). D. Blade, History of urechiH (Edinburgh, 1867). 

FORFEITURE (from forfeit,” originally an offence, and 
hence a fine exacted as a penalty for such ; derived through the 
0 . Fr. forfiut, from the late Lat. forts factum^ a trespass, that 
which is done jons^ outside), in English law, the term applied 
(i) to loss or liability to the loss of property in consequence of 
an offence or breach of contract ; (2) to the property of which 
the party is deprived. 

Under the common law, conviction and attainder on indict- 
ment for treason or felony was followed not only bv forfeiture 
of the life of the offender, but also by forfeiture of his Lands and 
goods. In the case of treason all the traitor’s lands of whomso- 
ever holden were forfeited to the king ; in the cu'se of felony 
(including felo-de-se, or suicide), the felon s lands escheated 
{excecidernnt) to his immediate lord, subject to the king’s right 
to waste them for a year and a day. lliis rule did not apply 
to lands held in gavelkind m the county of Kent. The goods 
of traitors and felons were forfeited to the king. Tl^e desire of 
the king and his officers to realize the profits of these forfeitures 
was one of the chief motives for instituting the circuits of the 
king^s justices throughout England ; and from time to time 
conflicts arose from attempts by these justices to extend the 
law of treason — under which the king levied all the forfeitures— 
at the expense of felony, in which the lord of the felon benefited 
bv the escheats. As regards theft, the king’s rights overrode 
those of the owner of the stolen property, until, m the reign of 
Uenry V'lII , provision was made for restitution of the goods 
f ) the owner if he prosecuted the thief to conxiction. In Pepys’s 
Diary, 21st of January 1667 -1668, will be found an illustration 
( f the working of the old law. We find that on the .suicide 
of his brother-in-law, Pepys at once applied to the king i:)ersonally 
and obtained a grant of the brother-in- law’s cstixte in favour 
of his widow and children should the inquest find a verdict of 
felo-de-se. It was common practice for persons anticipating 
conviction for treason or felony to assign all their property to 
others to avoid the forfeiture ; and m some instances the accused 
refused to plead to the indictment and endured the petiw fvrie 
et dure, until death supervened, to avoid these consequences 
of conviction. The royal rights to forfeitures arising within 
particular areas were frequently granted by ciiarter to corpora- 
tions or individuals. In 1897 the courts had to interpret such 
charters granted to the town of Nottingham in 1399 and 1448. 
All forfeitures and escheats with resj^ct to conviction and 
attainder for treason arai felony were aboli.shed as from the 
4th of July 1870, except forfeitures conse<iuent upon the now 
disused process of outlawry, and the forfeitures indudecl in the 
penalties of praemunire. 

The term “ forfeit ’* is also applied to penalties imposed by 
statute for acts or omissions which are ncitlier treasonable nor 
felonious. In sudi statutes the forfeiture enures in favour of 
the crown unless the statute indicates another destination ; 
and unless a particular method of enforcing the forfeiture is 
indicated'it is enforceable as a debt to the tiown and has priority 
as such. The words forfeit and pay ” are often used in imposing 
a pecuniary penalty for a petty misdemeanour, and where they 
are used the court dealing with the case must not only convict 
the offender but adjudicate as to the forfeiture. 

Statutory forfeitures in some cases extend to specific chattels, 
e.g. of a British merchant- ship when her character as such 
is fraudulently dissimulated (Merch. Shipp. Act 1894, ss. 70, 76), 
or of goods smuggled in contravention of the customs acts or 
books introduced in violation of the copyright acts. Recognis- 
ances are said to be forfeited when the conditions are broken 
and an order of court is made for their enforcement as a crown 
debt against the persons bound by them. 

The term “ forfeiture ” is now most commonly used with 
reference to real property, t.e. with reference to the rights of 
lords of the manor or lessors to determine the estate or interest 
of a copyholder or lessee for breach of the customary or con- 


tractual terms of tenure. It is also applied to express the 
deprivation of a limited owner of settled property, real or personal, 
for breach of the conditions by which his rights are limited ; 
e.g. by becoming bankrupt or attempting to charge or alienate 
his interest. As a general rule, the courts “ lean against for- 
feitures of this kind ; and arc astute to defeat the claim of the 
superior landlord or other person seeking to enforce them. 
By legislation of 1881 and i8()2 there is jurisdiction to grant 
relief upon terms against due forfeiture of a lease for breach of 
certain classes of covenant, g to pay rent or to insure. 

FORGERY ^derived through the French from Latin fabricarc, 
to construct), m English law, “ the fraudulent making or altera- 
tion of a writing to the prejudice of another man’s right,” 01 
“ the false making, or making main ammo, of any written 
iastrument for the purpose of fraud or deceit.” This definition, 
it will be seen, comprehends all fraudulent tampering with 
documents. “ Not only the fabrication and false making of the 
whole of a written instrument, but a fraudulent insertion, altera- 
tion or erasure, even of a letter, in any material part of a true 
instrument whereby a new operation is given to it, will amount 
to foigcry, — and this though it be afterwards executed by 
another person ignorant of the deceit ” (Russell on Crimes and 
Misdemeanours, vol. ii.). Changing the word Dale into Sale 
in a lease, so that it apjieaxs to be a lease of the manor of Sale 
instead of the manor of Dale, is a forgery. And when a country 
banker’s note was made payable at the house of a banker in 
London who failed, it was held to be forgery to alter the name 
of such London banker to that of another London banker with 
whom the country banker had subsequently made his notes 
payable. As to the fraud, ‘‘ an intent to defraud is presumed 
to exist if it appears that at the time w’hen the false document 
W'as made there was in existence a specific person, ascertained 
or unascertained, capable of being defrauded thereby ; and this 
presumption is not rebutted by proof that the offender took or 
intended to take measures to prevent such person from being 
defrauded in fart, nor by the fact that he had or thought he had 
a right to the thing to be obtained by the false document ” 
(Stephen’s Digest of the Criminal Law), Thus when a man 
makes a false acceptance to a hill of exchange, and dmilatcs it, 
intending to take it up and actually taking it up before it is 
presented for payment, lie is guilty of forgery. Even if it be 
proved as a matter of fact that no person could be defrauded 
(as when A forges a cheque in 13 ‘s name on a bank from which 
B had withdrawn his account), the intent to defraud will be 
presumed. But it w'ould appear that if A knew that B had 
withdrawn his account, the absence of fraudulent intention 
w'ould be inferred. A general intention to cheat the public is 
not the kind of fraud necessary to constitute forgery. Thus if 
a quack forges a diploma of the college of surgeons, in order 
to make people believe that he is a member of that body, he is 
not guilty of forgery. 

The crime of forgery in English law has been from time to 
time dealt with in an enormous number of statutes. It was 
first made a statutory offence in 1562, and was punishable by 
fine, by standing in the pillory, having both ears cut off, the 
nostrils slit up and seared, the forfeiture of land and perpetual 
imprisonment. It was made capital, without benefit of clergy 
in 1634. The most notable cases of those who have suffered 
the extreme penalty of the law are those of the Rev. Dr W. 
Dodd in 1777, for forging Lord Chesterfield’s name on a bond, 
and Henry Fauntleroy, a partner in the banking-house of 
Marsh, Sibbald & Co , for the appropriation by means of 
forged instruments of money entrusted to the bank, in 182^. 
“ Anthony Hammond, in the title Forgeiy of his Criminal Code, 
has enumerated more than 400 statutes which contain provisions 
against the offence ” (Sir J. T. Coleridge’s notes to Blackstonc) 
Blackstone notices the increasing severity of the legislatun 
against forgery, and says that “ through the number of these 
general and special provisions there is now hardly a case possible 
to be conceived wherein forgery that tends to defraud, whether 
in the name of a real or fictitious person, is not made a capital 
crime.” These acts were consolidated in 1830, The later 
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statutes, fixinp[ penalties from penal servitude for life downwards, 
were consolidated by the Forgery Act 1861. It would take too 
much space to enumerate all the varieties of the offence with 
their appropriate punishments. I'he following condensed 
summary is based upon cliapter xlv. of bir J. Stephen’s Digest 
of the Criminal Law : 

1. FoigcriL-) punish. il)lc‘ a\i 11 i penal servitude for life as a niuxiiiium 
are — 

(a) For^eiies of the jp-e.it mmI, jinvy se.al, Otc 

\}>) IK b of It'^iu^Uis of slo(.k, liuh t bonds, cxchccpu i bills, 

bcink-notes, deeds, \v']Jls, bills of exchange, 

{() Obliteiation.s 01 .dieiations of crosMiig on <i c hcqiK* 

{(i) Forgeiies of legislers ot biith, t'vc , 01 of copies then'of <md 
others. 

2. Forg<Mies pnnidi d)li‘ wiLli lourtt en \eiis' pi nal seivitude ate — 
(a) b'oi genes ot d('I)(‘nt im‘s. 

{h) For^M I K of (lo< uiiK Ills i< 1 iling to Hk r< eut< iing ol d< < ds, 

(() h'oigeiies ol mstrunu iits piiipoi tine to b( inadt'byllK account 
ant geneial and othei oUk eib ol th<‘ coiiit of chancci), ixc 

{{/) Dr.iwing hill of evtliange, iVc , on actount ol anotluT, ])< r 
procuration 01 otherwise, without authoiity. 

(c) Oblamirig jirop' rty by means ot a loigcd instrunnnt, Knowing 
it to b(‘ forged, or by probate obtained on a forgt'd will, false oatli, \c 
3 F'orgenes nnnish.ilile with se\en years’ penal servitede — 
Forgeries of seals ot courts, of the j'lioccss of courts, of certificates, 
and ol (lociinients to 1 h' used in e\idenr(‘, vVn 

By the lyfon'h.gndise Marks Acts 1887 and iHgr, forgery of 
trade marks is an nffent e punishable on conviction by indictment 
with impriboniiierit not exceeding two yc*ars or to fine, or both, 
and on conviction by .suminary prcKeedingb with imprisonment 
not exceeding four months or with a fine. 

The Forged I'uinslers Act i8c^i, made retrospective by the 
Forged TrauTers A( t 1892, enables companies and local 
authorities to make compensation by a cash pavment out oi 
their funds for any loss aiising bom a transfer of their stocks, 
shares or securities through a forged transfer. 

United States — borgciy is made a ciimc by statute in most 
if not all the states, in addition to being .a common law' cheat. 
These statutes hav(* nuidi enlarged the common definition of 
this crime. It is also made a crime by a Fedctal statute (U.S. 
Rev. Stat., ch. 5), which includes forgery of naliiJiial banknotes, 
letters patent, yniblic bid, record, sigutiturc of a judge, land 
warrants, powers ol attorney, ships’ papers or custom-house 
documents, ccitificatcs of naturalization, (S:c. ; the punishment 
is by fine or by imprisonment from one to fifteen ye^rs with or 
without hard labour. 

Tn Illinois, fraudulently connecting together different parts 
of several banknotes or other genuine instruments so a.'* to pro- 
duce one adilitional note or instrument with intent to pass all 
as genuine, is a forgerv of each ot them (Rev. Stats. 1901, ch 
38, 108). 'fhe alleged instrument must be apparently capable 
of defrauding {Goodman v. People [1907], 228, 111 . 154). 

In Massachusetts, forgery of any note, certificate or hill of 
credit issued by the state treasurer and receiver general, or by 
any other officer, for a debt of that commonwealth, or a bank 
bill of any bank, i^ punishable by imprisonment for life or any 
term of years (Rev. Laws 1902, ch. 209, 4 and 5). 

In New York, forgery includes the false making, counterfeiting, 
alteration, erasure or obliteration of a genume instrument 
(Penal Code, § 520). An officer or agent of a corporation who 
with intent to defraud sells, pledges or issues a fraudulent scrip, 
sliare certificate, is guilty ot forgery m third degree. FalseK 
making any instrument which purports to be issued by a corpora- 
tion bearing a pretended signature of a person falsely indicated 
as an officer of the c'ompimy, is forgery just as if such person 
were in truth such officer {id § 519). Counterfeiting railroad 
tickets is forgery in the third degree. Falsely certifying that 
the execution of a dc'cd has been acknowledged is forgery {id. 
§ 51 1). So also is the forging a fictitious name {People v. Browne 
[1907], 103 N.V. supf^l. 903). Punishment for forgery in the 
first degree may be tw enty years, in the second degree ten years, 
in ih <9 third degree five years. 

In Pennsylvania, fraudulently making, signing, altering, utter- 
ing or publishing any written instrument other than bank bills, 
cheques or drafts, W'a5 punishable by fine and imprisonment 


by separate or solitary confinement at labour Tor a term not 
exceeding ten years ” (L. i860, March 31); forging bank bills, 
A’c , lor a term not exceeding five years. Defacing, removing, 
or counterfeiting brands from lumber floating in any river is 
punishable by imprisonment for a term not exceeding two years 
ora fine (L. 1887, May 23) Fraudulentlv using the registered 
mark of another on lumber is punishable by fine or impiisonment 
by solitar}' confinement for a term not exceeding three years ). 

In Tennessee, forgery may be committed bv typewriting the 
body of and signature to an instiumcnt w'hith ma\’ be the subject 
of forger}^ (1906 ; State v Bradley, 116 Tenn. 711). 

In Vermont, the act of 1904, p. 135, no. 115, 24, authorizes 

lucnsces to sell intoxuating liquors only on the written pre- 
scription of a legally qualifier! physician stating that it “ 1^ gi\ cn 
and nerossarv for medicinal use ” Jt was held that a prtMTipticm 
containing no such statement was intalid and the alteration 
thereof was not forgery (1906 ; State v. McManus, 78 St 433) 

Apt urjRiriES Pollock and MailKind, if , 

St< phen, of ( iuuinal 1 aw , Ilt^tow nf C)iininnl 1 .na , L O. 

Jlistorv i<f Liiihc in LnoUnid, 1.S73-1870; 11 , On Crimes , 

Archbokl, Cnnniiul Pleadini^s 

FORGET-ME-NOT, or S('ORri()N-GK\ss (Ccr. Vi)'^issmein- 
nuht,¥i. I'/tmillil, scar pionne), the name popularly applied to 
the small annual or petcnmal hcibs forming the genus Afvosotis 
of the natural order Boia^iiuueae, so railed from the Greek 
f>vs, a mouse, and ovs, an ear, (jii account of the sba}-e ot the 
leaves. The genus is represented in Europe, north Asia, North 
America and Austr.dia, and h characterized by o])long or linear 
stem-leaves, flowers in terminal scorpioid cvmes, small blue, 
pink or white flow'ers, a five- cleft persistent calyx, a salver- 
or funnel-shaped roioll'i, having its mouth closed by five short 
scales and hard, smooth, shining nutlets. The common or true 
forget-iiu -not, M. palnsUis, is .1 perennial plant growing to a 
height ol 6 to 18 in , witli rootstock ciccping, stem clothed 
with lax spreading h.urs, ksucs light giecn, and somewhat 
shining, Inids pink, becoming blue as tlie\ expand, and corolla 
rotate, bioad, with icliisc loixs and bngiit blue with a v ellow 
centre. 'I'he diMsions ot the calw e.xteiul onl\ about one-third 
the length of the (orolki, whereas m the other British sjieties 
of Mvvsolis It Is (’eepl) cleft 'Ihe forget-me-not, a favourite 
with poet?, and the s\ nibol of constancy, is a frequent ornament 
of brooks, rivei^ and ditches, and, according to an old German 
tradition, received its name Irom the last words of a knight who 
was drowned in the attempt to procure the flower for his lady. 
It attains its greatest perfection under cultivation, and, as it 
flowers throughout the sunmier, is used with good effect for 
garden borders ; a variety, M. siii^ulosa, is more hairv' and erect, 
and Its flowers are smaller. In M, versicolor the flowers are 
yellow when first open and change generally to u dull blue ; 
sometimes they are permanently yellow ish-whitc. Of the species 
in cultivation, M. dissiliflora, 6 to 8 in., with large handsome 
abundant sky-blue flowers, is the best and earliest, flowering 
from February onwards ; it does well in light cool soils, prefer- 
ring peaty ones, and should be renewed annuallv from seeds or 
cuttings. M. rupicola, or M. aipestn^, - fo 3 intense blue, 
IS a fine rock plant, preferring shady situations and gritty 
soil ; M. azoricu (a native of the Azores) with purple, ultimately 
blue flowers about lialf an inch across, has a similar Ixibit but 
larger flowTrs ; M. sxlvatica, 1 ft., blue, pink or white, used for 
spring bedding, should be sown annually in Augi st. 

FORGING, the craft of the smith, or “ bku ksmith,’’ exercised 
on malleable iron and steel, m the production of works of con- 
structiv'c utility and of ornament. It differs from foimdmg 
{(1 7'.) in the fact that the metal is never melted It is essentially 
a moulding process, the iron or steel being worked at a lull red, 
or white, heait when it is in a plastic and mixe or less pasty 
condition. Consequentlv the tools used are in the main counter- 
parts of the shapes desired, and they mould h> impact. All the 
operations of forging mav be reduced to a few' v ery simple ones : 
(i) Reducing or drawing down from a larger to v\ smaller section 
(‘‘fullering” and “swaging”); (2) dflargement of a smaller 
to a larger portion (“ upsetting ”) , (3) bending, or turning round 
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to any angle or curvature; (4) uniting one piece of metal to 
another (“ welding ”) ; (5) the formation of holes by punching ; 
and (6) severance, or cutting off. These include all the operations 
that are done at the anvil. In none of these processes, the last 
excepted, is the use of a sharp cutting tool involved, and therefore 
there 13 no violence done to the fibre of the malleable metal. Nor 
have the tools of the smith any sharp edges, except the cutting- 
off tools or “ setts.” The essential fact of the flow of the metal, 
which is viscous when at a full red heat, must never be lost sight 
of ; and in forging wrought iron the judgment of the smith must 
be exercised in arranging the direction of the fibre in a way best 
calculated to secure maximum strength. 

Fullf^rmg denotes the piclinunary roughiiig-down of the material 
between tools having convex edges , swaging, the completion or 
finishing process between swages, or du's of definite shape, 
^ nearly hcmisphencal 111 form. When a bar has to be re- 

. diiced from larger to smaller dimensions, it is laid upon a 
wMg ng. Qj. round-faced stake, set in the anvil, or, in some 

cases, on a flat face (fig. i), and blows arc dealt u[)()n that portion 

of the face which lies exactly 
opposite with a fullenng 
tool A, grasped by a rather 
loosely -fitting handle and 
struck on its head by a 
sledge. The position ot the 
piece of work is quickly 
changed at brief intcivals 
m order to bring successive 
portions under the action 
of the swages until the le- 
Fig I. duction IS completed, the 

upper face, and if a bottom 
fuller is used the under face also, is thus left corrugated slightly 
These conugations are then removed either by a flatter, if the sur- 
faces aie plane (lig 2), or by hollow swages, if the cross section is 
circular (tig 3). Spring swages (fig. 4) are frequently used instead 
of separate “ top and bottom tools,” Frequently swaging is prac- 




Fig. 2. 



tised at once, ‘without the preliminar}’' detail of fullering. It is 
adopted when the amount of reduction is slight, and also when a 
steam hammer or other type of power hammer is available This 
process of drawing down or fullenng is, when practicable, adopted 111 
preference to cither upsetting or welding, because it is open to no 
objection, and involves no risk of damage to the material, while it 

impro\es the metal 
by consolidating its 
fibics But its 
limitations m anvil 
Fig 4. w^ork lie m the 

tcdiousncss of the 

operation, when the part to be reduced is verv much less m 
diameter, and very much longer, than the original piece ot bar 
Tlien there are other alteiiritiv es. 

If a long bar is rcipiired to havi* an enlargement at any portion of 
its length, not very much larger m diameter than the bar, nor of 
VpseWar, l<ingth, ujis^ntiiig is the method adopted The part 
to be enlarged is heated, the parts adjacent remaining 
cold, and an end is hammered, 01 else lifted and dropped heavily 
on the anvil or on an iron plate, with the result that the heated por- 
tion Ix'oomes both shortened and enl.irgcd (figs 5 and 0). This 
process is only suitable foi relatively sliort lengths, and has the dis- 
advantage that the fibre^i of wrought iron arc* liable to open, and so 
cause weakenmg of the upset portion But steel, which has no 
direction of hi)re, can be upset without iiipiry ; tins method is 
therefore commonly adopted in steel work, m pow'er presses to an 
equal extent with drawing down The alternative to upsetting is 
generally to weld a larger to a smaller bar 01 section, or to encircle 
the bar with a ring and w’cld the two (fig 7), and then to impart 
anv shape desired to the ring in swages 

l^ending is effected either bv the hammer or by the simple exercise 
of leverage, the heated bar being pulled round a fulcrum It is 
always, when practicable, preferable to cutting out a curved or 



angular shape with a hot sett or to welding. The contmuity of 
the fibre in iron is preserved by bending, and the risk of an im- 
perfect weld IS avoided. Hence it is a simple and safe ^ mMiav 
process which is constantly lieing performed at the anvil. ® 

An objection to sharp bends, or those having a small radius, is that 
the fibres become extended on the outer radius, the cross section being 




at the same time 1 educed below that of the bar itself. This is met by 
imparting a prchminaiy amount of upsetting to the part to be bent, 
sufficient to counteract the amount of reduction due to extension 
of the fibres A familiar example is seen in the comers of dip 
cranks. 

'l he property possessed by pieces of iron or steel of uniting aiito- 
geneously while m a condition of scmi-fusion is very valuable 
When portions which differ greatly m dimensions have to ^ ... 
be united, welding is the only method practicable at the ^ 
anvil. It IS also generally the best to adoj)t when union has to be 
made between pieces at light angles, or when a piece on which 
much woik has to bo done is required at the end of a long plain b.ir, 
as in the tension rods of cranes and othei structuies with eyes 
The art of welding depends chiefly on havung perfectly cliMii joint 

i 


Fig. 8. Fic, 9 

faces, free from scale, so th.it metal can unite to metal , union 
would be pi evented by the pieserue of oxide or of diit. Also it is 
essential to have a temperature sufficiently high, yet not such as to 
overheat the metal. A dazzling white, at which small pai tides of 
metal begin to dioj) off, is .suitable lor iron, but steel must not be 
made so hot A very few hammer blows suffice to effect the actual 
union , if tlic joint be faulty, no .imoiint ol subsequent hammering 
will weld it The forms of wcld-joints include th< scarf (figs 8 and 
9), the butt (lig 10), the V (fig ii) and the glut, one form of which 

(rx=3 c:s=i 

Fig 10. Fig ii. 

IS shown in fig 12 ; the illustrations are of bars prepared for welding. 
These forms give the smith a suitable choice for different conditions 
A convexity is imparted to the joint faces in order to favour thi* 
expulsion of slag and dirt during the closing ot the joint ; these 
undesirable matters become entangled between concave faces. 
The ends are upset or enlarged in order to leave enough metal to b<* 
dressed down flush, by swaging or by flattering. The proportional 
lengths of the joint faces sliown are those which conform to good 
piactice d'he fluxes used for welding arc numeious. Sand alone 
is generally dusted on wrouglit iron, but 
steel requires borax applied on the joint 
while in tlie fire, and also dusted on the 
oint at the anvil and on the face of the 
attcr itself. Electiic welding is laigcly 
taking the place of the hand process, 
but machmcb are required to maintain 
the parts in contact during the passage Fig, 12, 

of the current Butt joints arc employed, 

and a large quantity of power is absorbed, but the output is im- 
mensely greater than that of hand-made welds. 

When holes are not very large they are formed by punching, 
but large holes are preferably produced by bending a rod round 
and welding it, so forming an eye (fig. 13). Small holes 
are often punched simply as a preliminary stage in the 
formation of a larger hole by a process of dnfting. A piece of work 
to be punched is supported either on the anvil or on a rmg of metal 
termed a bolster, laid on the anvil, through which the burr, when 
severed, falls. But in making small holes through a thick mass, 
no burr is produced, the metal yielding sideways and forming an 
enlargement or boss. Examples corn r in the wrought iron stanchions 
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that carry light hand railing. In such cases the hole has to be 
punched from each face, meeting in the centre. Punching under 
oower hammers is done similarly, but occupies less time. 

The cuttmg-off oi severance ol matenal is done either on hot or 
cold metal In the fust case the chisels used, “ hot setts," have 
c it! - keener cutting angles than those employed for tlie second, 
Ctff/ ng- termed “ cold setts " One sett is held in a hole in the 
® * anvil face, the " anvnl chisel,” the other is handled and 

struck with a sledge. 

The difference between iron and steel at the forge is that iron 
possesses a very marked fibre whereas steel does not Many 
forgings therefore must be made differently according as they are 
in iron or in steel. In the first the fibre must never be allowed 
to run transversely to the axis of greatest tensile or bending 
stress^ but must be in line therewith. For this reason many 
forgings, of which a common eye or loop (fig. 13) 
IS a typical example, that would be stamped 
from a solid piece if made in steel, must be 
bent round from bar and welded if in wrought 
iron. Further, welding which is practically 
uniformly trustworthy in wrought iron, is dis- 
trusted in steel. The difference is due to the 
very fibrous character of iron, the welding of 
which gives much less anxiety to the smith 
than that of steel. Welds in iron are frequently 
made without any flux, those m steel never. 
Though mention has only been made of iron and 
steel, other alloys are forged, as those of 
aluminium, delta metid, But the essential operations are 
alike, the differences being in temperature at whu h the forging 
is done and nature of the fluxes used for welding. For 
hardening and tempering, an important section of smith’s work, • 
see Annealing. 

Die Forcing. — The smith operating by hand uses the above 
methods only. There is, however, a large and increasing volume 
of forgings produced in other wavs, and comprehended under 
the general terms, “ die forging ” or “ drop lorging.’’ 

I.ittlc proof is needed to show that the various operations 
done at the anvil might be performed in a more expeditious 
way by the aid of power-operated appliances ; for the elementary 
processes of reducing, and enlarging, bending, punching, &c , are 
extremely simple, and the most elaborate forged work involves 
only a repetition of these. The f«ict that the material used is 
entirely plastic when raised to a white heat is most favourable 
to the method of forging in matrices or dies. A white hot mass 
ot metal can be placed m a matrix, and stamped into shape in a 
few blows under a hammer with as much case as a medal can be 
stamped in steel dies under a coining press. But much detail 
is iiwolvcd in the translation of the principle into [iractice. The 
parallel between coining dies and forging dies does not go far. 
The blank for the coin is prepared to such exact dimensions that 
no surplus material is left over by the striking of the coin, w'hich 
is struck while cold. But the blank used in die forging is generally 
a shapeless piece, taken without any preliminary preparation, 
a mere lump, a piece of bar or rod, which may be square or round 
irrespective of whether the ultimate forging is to be s(|uare, or 
round, or flat or a combination of forms. At the verge of the 
welding lieat to vvliioh it is raised, and under the intensity of 
the impact of hammer blows rained rapidly on the upper die, 
the metal yields like lead, and flows and fills the dies. 

Herein lies a difference between striking a coin and moulding 
a forging. A large amount of metal is squeezed out beyond the 
concavity of the forging dies, and this would, if allow'ed to flow 
over between the joints, prevent the dies from being closed on 
the forging. There arc two methods adopted for removing this 
“ fin,’’ or “ flash ” as it is termed, one being that of suppression, 
applicable to circular work, the other that of stripping, applied 
to almost all other cases. 

The siippresbion of fin means that the circular bar is rotated in the 
dies ffig. 14) Ihiough a small arc, alternating between every few 
blows, with the result that the fin is obliterated immediately when 
formed, this being done at the same time that reduction of section 
IS being effected over a portion or the whole of the bar. 

Stripping means that when a considerable amount of fin has 
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been formed, it is icmoved by laying the forging on a die pierced 
right through with an opening of the same shape and area as the 
lorging, and then dealing the forging a blow with the hammer 
The forging is tlius knocked through the die, leaving the severed 
or stripped fin behind The 
forging is then returned to 

the dies and again treated, Vf ' ~ / 

and the stnppmg may be W / 

repeated twice, 01 ev^en I 1 ^ > v ■■ 

oftener, before the foiging 
can be completed 

Figs 15 and 16 illustrate 
the bottom dies of a set for 
forging in a particular form 
of e>e, the top dies beuig of 
exactly the same shape. The 

first operation takes place m — ' ' 

fig 15, m which a bar of 
metal is reduced to a globular 
and cylindrical form, being 
constantly rntateci mean- 
while 'I'he shank portion is 
then drawn down in the 
parallel recess to the left 

The shape of the e\ e is com- j — 1 

pleted m fig 16, and the Piq 

shank m the recess to the left 


of that Fig 17 shows how a lever is .stamped between top and 
bottom dies The hole m the larger boss is formed by punching, 
the punches nearly meeting in the centre, and the centre for the hole 
to be drilled subsequently m the smaller boss is located by a conical 
projection m the top die. 
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It IS evident that the methods of die forging, though only explained 
heie m baicst outline, constitute a principle of extensive apphcation. 

An intricate or omami ntal forging, which might occupy a smith a 
quaiter of a d.iv m making at the anvil, can often be produced m 
dies within five minutes (fig 18). On the other hand, there is the 
cost of the prepai ation of the dies, whu h is often heavy, so that the 
question of method is resolved mto the relative one of the cost of 



Fig. 17 Fig. 18. 


<hcs, distnbutcd over the number of identical forgings required. 
From this point ot view it is clear that given say a thousand forgings, 
ordered all alike, the cost of even expensive dies distributed over 
the whole becomes only an infinitesimal amount per forging 

There is, further, the very important fact that forgings which 
arc produced m dies are uniform and genera II v of more exact dimen- 
sions than anvil-madc articles. This is seen to be an advantage 
when foigmgs have to be turned or otherwise tooled m the engineer’s 
machine shop, since it lessens the amount of work required tliere 
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Fig. 19, 


Besides, for many purposes such forjjings do not require tooling at 
aU, or only superficial gnnduxg, while anvil-ma.de ones would, in 
consequence of their slight inaccuracies. 

Yet again, die forging is a very elastic system, and herein lies 
much of its value, 'niough it reaches its highest development when 
thousands of similar pieces are wanted, it is also adaptable to a 
hundred, or even to a dozen, similar forgings. 
In such c»ises economy is secured by using dies 
of a very cheap character ; or, by employing 
such dies as supplementary to anvil woik for 
eilectmg neat finish to more piccise dimen- 
sions than can be ensured at the anvil. In 
the fit St case use is made of dies of cast iron 
moulded from patterns (fig. ici) instead of 
having their matrices labouously cut m steel 
witii drills, chisels and milling tools. In the 
second, preliminary dra\ving clown is done 
under the steam hammer, and bonding and 
welding at the anMl, or luider the steam 
hammer, until the lor^igs are brought approxi- 
mately to tlicir finiU shape and dimensions 
Then they are reheated and inscrtc*cl in the dies, when a few blows 
under the steam or drop hammei sufiice to impart a neat and accurate 
finish 

The limitations of die forging are chiefly tliasc due to Urge dimen- 
sions The system is most successful for the smallest forgings and 
dies which can be handled by one man without the assistance of 
cranes, and massive forgings are not requirc'd m such large numbers 
as arc those of small dimcnsioas. But there arc many laxgc ai ticks 
manufactured which do not .strictly come under the term forgmgs, 
in. which the aid of dies actuated by poweiful hydraulic presses is 
utilized. These m(.ludc work that is bent, drawm and shaped 
from steel plate, of which the fittings of railway wagems constitute 
by far the laigost pioportion. The dks used for some of these are 
massive, and a ?Hngle srpieczo from the ram of the hydraulic press 
employed bends the steci plate between the dies to shape at once. 
Fairly massive few^ngs are also produced m these pn'sses. 

Die lorging in its highest developments invades the craft of the 
skilled smith. In shops where it is adopted entirely, the only 
craftsmen let^uired are the lew who have gcneial chaigi* ot the 
shops, The men who attend to the machmes arc not smiths, 
but unskilled helpers (J G H ) 

FORK (Lat. furca), an implement formed of two or more 
prongs at the end of a shaft or handle, the most familiar type 
of which is the table-fork for use in eating. In agruiilture and 
horticulture the fork is used for pitching hay, and other green 
crops, manure, ka.] commonly this has two prongs, “ tines ” : 
for digging, breaking up surface soil, preparing for liand weeding 
and for planting the three-pronged fork is used. The word is 
also applied to many objects which are characterized by branching 
ends, as the tuning-fork, with tw'o branching metal prongs, 
which on being struck vibrates and gives a musical note, used to 
give a standard of pitdi ; to the branching into two stream:) 
of a river, or the junction where a tributary runs into the main 
river ; and in the human body, to that part where the legs 
branch off from the tnink. 

The Jurca, two pieces of wood fastened together in the form 
of the letter A, was used by the Romans as an instrument of 
punishment. It was placed over the shoulders of the criminal, 
and his hands were fastened to it, condemned slaves were com- 
pelled to carry it about with them, and those sentenced to be 
flogged would be tied to it ; crucifixions were sometimes carried 
out on a similar shaped instrument. From the great defeat of 
the Romans by the Samnites at the battle of the Caudine Iwirks 
(Furculae Catidinae), a narrow^ where the vanquished 

were compelled to pass under the yoke (jugum), as a sign of 
submission, the expression “ to pass through or under the forks ” 
has been loosely used of such a disgraceful surrentler. The 
‘‘ forks ” in any allusion to this defeat should refer to the topo- 
graphical name and not to the jugnm, which consisted of two 
upright spears with a third placed transversely as a cross-bar. 

FORKEL, JOHANN NIKOLAUS (1749-1818), German 
musician, was born on the 23 nd of February 1749 at Meeder 


in Coburg. He was the son of a cobbler, and as a practical 
musician, especially as a pianoforte player, achicvxd some 
eminence ; but his claims to a more abiding name rest chiefly 
upon his literary skill and deep research as an historian of musical 
science and hterature. He was an enthusiastic admirer of J. S. 
Bach, whose music he did much to popularize. His library, 
which was accumulated with care and discrimination at a time 


when rare books were cheap, forms a valuable portion of the 
royal library in Berlin and also of the libraty of the KbnigHdier 
Institut fur Kirchenmusik. He was organist to the university 
church of GSttingen, obtained the degree of doctor of philosophy, 
and in 1778 became musical director of the university. He died 
at Gottingen on the 20th of March 1818. The following is a list 
of his principal works : Vber die Theorie der Mustk (Gottingen, 
1777); Mustkaltsch kriiische 1778) ; Allgemeine 

G^sehiehte der (Leipzig, 1788). Tlie last is his most im- 

portant work. He also wrote a Ihctionary of Musital lAterattire, 
which is full of valuable material. To his musical compositions, 
which are numerous, little interest is to-day to he attached. 
But it is worth noting that he wrote variations on the English 
national anthem “ God save the king for the clavichord, and 
that Abt Vogler wrote a sharp criticism on them, which appeared 
at Frankfort m 1793 together with a set of variations as he 
conceived they ought to be w’ritten. 

FORLi (anc. Forum a town and episcopal see of Emilia, 

Italy, the capital of the province of Forli, 40 m. S.E. of Bologna 
by rail, 108 ft. above sea-level. Pop. (igor) 15,461 (town); 
43,321 (commune). Forli is situated on the railway between 
Bologna and Rimini. It is connected by steam tramways with 
Ravenna and Meldola, and by a road through tlie Apennines 
with Pontassieve. The church of S. Mercurialc stands in the 
principal square, and contains, besides paintings, some good 
carved and inlaid choir stalls by Alessandro dei Bigni. The 
facade has been considerably altered, but the campanile, erected 
in 1178-T180, still exists ; it is 252 ft. in height, square and built 
of brickwork, and is one of the finest of Lombard campanili. 
The pictures in this churcli are the work of Marco Palmezzano 
( 1456-1 1;37) and others ; vS. Biagio and the municipal picture 
gallery also contain works by him. The latter has other interest- 
ing pictures, including a fresco representing an apprentice with 
pestle and mortar (Pestapepe), the only authentic work in Forli 
of Melozzo da Forli (1438-1494), an eminent master w^hosc st>le 
w'as formed under the influence of Piero della Francesca, and 
who was the master of Palmezzano ; the frescoes in the Sfor/a 
chapel in SS. Biagio e Girolamo are from the former’s designs, 
though executed by the latter. The church also contains the 
fine tomb (1466) of Barbara Manfredi. 'fhe cathedral (Santa 
Croce) has bct'ii almost entirely rebuilt since 1844. The Palazzo 
del Podcsta, now a private house, is a brick building of the T5th 
century. The citadel (Rot'ca Ravaldina), constructed about 
1360-1370, and later rebuilt, is now used as a prison. Idavio 
Biondo, the first Renaissance writer on the topography of ancient 
Rome (1388-1463), was a native of Forli. 

Of the ancient Forum Livii, which lay on the Via Aemilia, 
hardly anything is known. In the T2th century we find Forli 
in league with Ravenna, and in the 13th the imperial count of 
the province of Romagna resided there. In 1275 Forli defeated 
Bologna with great loss. Marlin IV. sent an army to besiege 
it in 1282, which was driven out after severe fighting in the streets ; 
but the town soon afterwards surrendered. In the 14th and 
15th centuries it was under the government of the Ordelafli ; 
and in 1500 was taken by Caesar Borgia, despite a determined 
resistance by Caterina Sforza, widow of Girolamo Riano. Forli 
finally became a part of the papal state in 1504. (T. As ) 

FORLIMPOPOLI (anc. Forum Pofnlhr), a village oi Fmilia, 
Italy, in the province of Forli, from which it is 5 m. S.E. by rail, 
105 ft. alxwe sea-level. Pop. (igoi) 2299 (town); 5795 (com- 
mune). The ancient Forum Popilhi, a station on the V la Aemilia, 
was destroyed by Grimuald in 672. Whether its site is occupied 
by the present town is not certain ; the former should perhaps 
be sought a mile or so farther to the S.E., where were found most 
of the in.scriplions of which the place of discovery is certain. 
Forlimpopoli was again destroyed by Cardinal Albornoz in 1360, 
and rebuilt by Sinibaldo Ordelafli, who constructed the well- 
presexveU medieval castle (1380), rectangular with four circular 
towers at the corners. (T. 

FORLORN HOPE (through Dutch verloren hoop, from Ger^ 
verier ene lost troop Hauje, ‘‘ heap,” b^ng yuiva- 

lent ixi the Ji7th century to “ body of troops ” ; the iWnch 
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equivalent is enfanis pefdiis),a military term (sometimes shortened 
to forlorn ”), used in the i6th and 17th centuries for a body 
of troops thrown out in front of the line of battle to engage the 
hostile line, somewhat after the fashion of skirmishers, though 
they were always solid ck^sed bodies. These troops ran great 
risks, because they were often trapped between the two lines of 
battle as the latter closed upon one another, and fired upon or 
ridden down by their friends ; further, their mission was to 
facilitate the attacks of their own main lx)dy by striking the 
first blow against or meeting the first shock of the fresh and 
unshaken enemy. In the following century (i8th), when lines 
of masses were no longer employed, a thin line of skirmishers 
alone preceded the three-deep line of battle, but the term 

forlorn hope ” continued to be used for picked bodies of men i 
entrusted with dangerous tasks, and in particular for the storming 
party at the assault of a fortress. In this last sense “ forlorn 
hope is often used at the present time. The misunderstanding ; 
of the word “ hope ” has led to various applications of “ forlorn 
hope,’’ such as to an enterprise offering little chance of success, 
or, further still from the original meaning, to the faint or desperate 
hope of such success. 

FORM (Lat. forma), in general, the external shape, appearance, 
configuration of an object, in contradistinction to the matter of 
which it is composed ; thus a speech may contain excellent 
arguments, — the matter may be good, while the style, grammar, 
arrangement,-— the form — is bad. The term, with its adjective 

formal ” and tlie derived nouns “ formality ” and “ formalism,” 
is hence contemptuously used for that which is superficial, 
unessential, hypocritical : chap, xxiii. of Matthew’s gospel is 
a classical instance of the distinction bctv^ccn the formalism ' 
of the Pharisaic code and genuine religion. With this may be 
compared the popular phrases “ good form ” and “ bad form ” 
applied to behaviour in society : so format ” (from the French) 
is tet hnically used of the shape and size, e.g. of a book (octav 0, 
quarto, &c.) or of a cigarette. The word “ form ” is also applied 
to certain definite objects : in printing a Lwxiy of type secured 
in a chiise for printing at one impression (“ lorni ” or “ forme ”) ; 
a bench without a back, such os is used in schools (perhaps to 
be compared with 0 . Fr. iasseotr en forme, to sit in a row) ; a 
mould or shape on or in which an object is manufactured ; the 
lair or nest of a hare. From its use in the sense of regulated order 
comes the application of the term to a class in a school (“ sixth 
fonn,” “ fifth form,” &:c.) ; this sense has been explained without 
suflicumt ground as due to the idea of all children in the same 
class sitting on a single form (bench). 

The w'orcl has been used tec Imically in philosophy with various 
shades of meaning. Thus it is used to translate the Platonic 
€tSos', the permanent reality winch makes a thing what 
it is, ill contrast with the fxirticulars wdiich are finite and subject 
to change. Whether Plato understood these fonns as actually 
cixistent apart from all the particular examples, or as being of the 
nature of immutable physical laws, is matter of discussion. For 
practical purposes Aristotle was the first to distinguish between 
matter {vh]) and form (etSos). To Aristotle matter is the 
undifferentiated primal element* it is rather that from w^hich 
things develop (iVoxc/'/acvov, Si'ea/i/y) than a thing in itself 
(eVepycta). The development of particular things from this 
germinal matter consists in differentiation, the acquiring of 
particular forms of which the knowable universe consists (cf. 
Causation for the Aristotelian “ formal cause ”). The perfection 
of the form of a thing is its entclechy [fVT€\(\€La) in virtue of 
which it attains its fullest realization of function {De aruma, 
ii. 2, rj v\y] ^vvaiJLL<i, rh 81 ct( 5 os' iyTfX^x^ta). Thus the 
entelechy of the body is the soul. 'I'he origin of the differentia- 
tion process is to be sought in a “ prime mo\ er " (tt^wtov klvovv)^ 
i.e. pure form entirely separate (xojpicrroc) from all matter, 
eternal, unchangeable, operating not by its own activity but by 
the impulse which its own absolute existence excites in matter 
(cos ov Hivovfxtvov), The Aristotelian conception of 

form was nominally, though perhaps in most cases unintelligently, 
adopted by the Scholastics, to whom, however, its origin in the 
observation of the physical universe was an entirely foreign 


idea. The most remarkable adaptation is probably that of 
Aquinas, who distinguished the spiritual world with its “ sub- 
sis tent forms ” (formae separaiae) from the material with its 
“ inherent forms ” which exist only in combination with matter. 
Bacon, returning to the physical standpoint, maintained that all 
true research must be devoted to the discovery of the real nature 
or essence of things. His induction searches for the true form ” 
of light, heat and so forth, analysing the external “ form ” given 
in perception into simpler “ forms ” and their “ differences.” 
Thus he would collect all possible instances of hot things, and 
discover that which is present in all, excluding all those qualities 
which belong accidentally to one or more of the examples 
investigated : the “ form ” of heat is the residuum common to 
all. Kant transferred the term from the objective to the sub- 
jective sphere. All perception is necessarily conditioned by 
pure forms of sensibility,” t.e. space and time : whatever is 
perceived is perceived as having special and temporal relations 
(see Space and Time; Kant). These forms arc not obtained 
by abstraction from sensible data, nor are they strictly speaking 
innate : they are obtained “ by the very action of the mind from 
the co-ordination of its sensation.” 

FORMALIN, or Formaldehyde, CTI2O or H-CIIO, the first 
member of tlie senes of saturated aliphatic aldehydes. It is 
most readily prejiared by passing the vapour of nieth> 1 alcohol, 
mixed with air, o\er heated copper or platinum. In order to 
collect the formaldehyde, the vapour is condensed and absorbed, 
either in water or alcohol. It may also be obtained, although 
only in small quantities, by the distillation of calcium formate. 
At ordinary temperatures foimaldchydc is a gas possessing 
a pungent smell ; it is a strong antiseptic and disinfectant, 
a 40 % solution of the aldehyde in w'ater or methyl alcohol, 
sold as formalin^ being employed as a deodorant, fungicide 
and preservative. It is not possible to obtain the alde- 
hyde in a pure condition, since it readily polymerizes. It is 
a strong reducing agent ; it combines with ammonia to form 
hexamethyUnc teh amine, (CUoV.^^ tmd easily “condenses” 
in the presence of many bases to produce compounds which 
apparently belong to the sugars {q,v.). It renders glue or gelatin 
insoluble m water, and is used m the coal-tar colour industry 
m the manufacture of para-rosaniline, pyronines and rosamines. 
Several pot^^mers have been described. Para- form aldehyde, or 
trioxy methylene, obtained by concentrating solutions of form- 
aldehyde tn vacuo, is a white cr}’stalline solid, which sublimes at 
about 100® C. and melts at a somewhat higher temperature, 
changing back into the original form. It is insoluble in cold 
water, alcohol and ether. A diformaldchydc is supposed to 
separate as white flakes when the \apour is passed into chloro- 
form (Korber, Pharm. Lett., 1904, xhx. p. 609) ; F. Auerbach 
and IL Barschall (Chetn. Lcntr , 1907, ii. p. 1734) obtained three 
polymers by ai ting witli concentrated sulphuric acid on solutions 
of formaldehyde, and a fourth by heating one of the forms so 
obtained. The strength of solutions of formaldehyde may be 
ascertained by the addition of excess of standard anunuiiia to the 
aldehyde solution (hexamethylene tetrainine being formed), 
the excess of ammonia being then estimated by titration with 
standard acid. On the formation of formaldehyde by the 
oxidation ot methane at high tcmpciatures, see W, A. Bone 
{Jourji. Cht m. Soc., 1902, 81, p. 535 ; 1903, 83, p. 1074). Form- 
aldehyde also appears to be a reduction product of carbon 
dioxide (see Annual Reports of the Chemical Socuty). 

FORMAN, ANDREW (c. i465-'i52i), Scottish ecclesiastic, was 
educated at tlie university of St Andrews and entered the service 
of King James IV. about 1489. He soon earned the favour of 
this king, who treated him with great generosity and who on 
several occasions sent him on important embassies to the English, 
the French and the papal courts. In 1501 he became bishop of 
Moray and in July 1513 Louis XII. of France secured his appoint- 
ment as archbishop of Bourges, while pope Julius II. promised 
to make him a oirdmal. In 1514 during a long absence from his 
own land Forman was nominated by Pope Leo X. to the vacant 
archbishopric of St Andrews and was made jpapal legate in 
Scotland, but it was some time before he secured possession of 
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the see owing to the attempts of Henry VIII. to subject Scotland 
to England and to the efforts of his rivals, Gavin Douglas, the 
poet, and John Hepburn, prior of St Andrews, and their sup- 
porters. Eventually, liowever, he resigned some of his many 
benefices, the holding of which had made him unpopular, and 
through the good offices of the regent, John Stewart, duke of 
Albany, obtained the coveted archbishopric and the primacy 
of Scotland. Afterwards lie was one of the vice-regents of the 
kingdom and he died on the iith of March 1521. As archbishop 
he issued a series of constitutions which are printed in J Kobert- 
son’s Concilia Scoliae (1866). Mr Andrew Lang {History of 
Scotland y vol i ) describes Forman as “ the Wolsey of Scotland, 
and a fomenter of the war which ended at P'lodden/* 

See the biography of the archbishop which forms vol. ii. of The 
Archbishops of St Andrews ^ by J. Ilerkless and R. K. Hannay (1909). 

FORMAN, SIMON (1552 1611), English physician and astro- 
loger, was born in 1552 at Quidham, a small village near Wilton, 
Wiltshire. At the age of fourteen he became apprentice to a 
druggist at Salisbury, but at the end of four years he exchanged 
this profession for that of a schoolmaster. Shortly afterwards 
he entered ^lagdalcn College, Oxford, where he studied chiefly 
medicine and astrology. After continuing the same studies in 
Holland he commenced practice as a physician in Philpot Lane, 
London, but as he possessed no diploma, he on this account 
underwent more than one term of imprisonment. Ultimately, 
however, he obtained a diploma from Cambridge university, 
and established himself as a physician and astrologer at Lambeth, 
where he was consulted, especially as a physician, by many 
persons of rank, among others by the notorious countess of 
Essex. He expired suddenly while crossing the Thames m a 
boat on the 12th of September 1611. 

A list of Forman’s woiks on astrologv is given in Bliss’s edition 
of the Athenae Oxonienses , many of his MS woiks are contained 
in the Bodleian Libiary, the Bntish Museum and the Plymouth 
Library. A Brief Description of the Forman MSS. in the Public 
Library y Plymouth^ was published in 1853. 

FORMERET, a PTench andiitec Lural term for the wall-rib 
carrying the web or filling*in of a vault {q v.) 

FORMEY, JOHANN HEINRICH SAMUEL (1711-1797), 
Franco-German author, was born of French parentage at Berlin 
on the 31st of May 1711. He was educated for the ministry, and 
at the age of twenty became pastor of the French church at 
Brandenburg. Having in 1736 accepted the invitation of a 
congregation m Berlin, he was in the following year chosen pro- 
fessor of rhetoric in the French college of that city and in 1739 
professor of philosophy. On the organization of the academy 
of Berlin in 1744 he was named a member, and in 1748 became 
Its perpetual secretary. He died at Berlin on the 7th of March 
1797 Ills principal works are La Belle Wolfietine (i74i>-i75o, 
6 vols.), a kind of novel wntten with the view of enforcing the 
precepts of the Wolfian philosophy ; Bibhoiheqne criHguCy ou 
manoires pour servtr d V histone htteraire ancienne et moderne 
(1746); Le Phi lose phe chrHien (1750); L' tLmile chrkien (1764), 
intended as an answer to the Emtlc of Rousseau ; and Souvenirs 
d'lm citoyen (Berlin, 17S9). He also published an immense 
n urn tier of contemporary memoirs in the transactions of the 
Berlin Academy. 

FORMIA (anc. Formtae, called Mola di Gacta until recent 
times), a town of Campania, Italy, in the province of Caserta, 
from which it is 48 m. W.N.W. by rail. Pop. (1901) 5514 
(town); 8452 (commune). It is situated at the 1 \LW. extremity 
of the Bay of Gaeta, and commands beautiful views. It lay on 
the ancient Via Appia, and was much frequented as a resort by 
wealthy Romans. There was considerable imperial property 
lie re and along the coast as far as Sperlonga, and there are 
numerous remains of ancient villas along the coast and on the 
sk)pes above it. The so-called villa of Cicero contains two well- 
preserved nymphaea with Doric architecture. Its site is now 
occupied by the villa Caposele, once a summer residence of the 
kings of Naples. There are many other modem villas, and the 
sheltered hillsides (for the mountains rise abruptly behind the 
town) are covered with lemon, orange and pomegranate gardens. 
The now deserted promontory of the Monte Scauri to the E. is 
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also covered with remains of ancient villas ; the hill is crowneiF 
by a large tomb, known as Torre Giano. To the E. at Scauri is 
a large villa with substructions in ‘‘ Cyclopean '' work. The 
ancient Formiae was, according to the legend, the home of the 
Laestrygones, and later a Spartan colony 8ta to evopfiovy 

Strabo v. 3. 6, p. 233). It was a Volscian town, and, like Fundi, 
received the ctvtias sine suffragto from Rome in 338 (or 332 B.c.) 
because the passage through its territory had always been secure. 
This was strategically important for the Romans, as the militar\' 
road definitely constructed by Appius Claudius m 312 b.c., still 
easily traceable by its remains, and in part followed by the 
high-road, traversed a narrow pass, which could easily be blocked, 
between Fundi and Foimiac. In 188 b.c., with Fundi, it received 
the full citizenship, and, like it, was to a certain extent under 
the control of a praefectus sent from Rome, though it retained 
Its three aediles. Mamurra was a native of Formia. Cicero 
possessed a favourite villa here, and was murdered in its vicinity 
in 43 B.c , but neither the villa nor the tomb can be identified 
with any certainty. It was devastated by Sextus Pompeius, 
and became a colony, with duovm as chief magistrates, under 
Hadrian. Portus Caictae (the modern Gaeta) was dependent 
upon it. 

See T. Ashby, “ Dessms incdits dc Carlo Labruzzi," in Melanges 
de t'icole frangatse de Rome (1903), 410 aeq. (1 . As.) 

FORMIC ACID, HgCOo or ILCOOH, the first member of the 
series of aliphatic monobasic acids of the general formula 
CwH2n02. It is distinguished from the other members of the 
series by certain c harac tenstic properties ; for example, it 
shows an aldehydic character in reducing silver salts to metallic 
silver, and it does not form an acid chloride or an acid anhydride. 
Its nitrile (prussic acid) has an acid character, a property not 
possessed by the nitriles of the other members of the series ; 
and, by the abstraction of the elements of water from the acid, 
carbon monoxide is produced, a reaction which finds no parallel 
in the higher members of the series. Finally, formic acid is, as 
shown by the determination of its affinity constant, a much 
stronger add than the other acids of the series. It occurs 
naturally in red ants (Lat. formica), m stinging nettles, in some 
mineral waters, in animal secretions and in muscle. It may be 
prepared artificially by the oxidation of methyl alcohol and of 
formaldehyde ; by the rapid heating of oxalic acid (J. Gay- 
Lu.ssac, Ann chtm. phys., 1831 [zj 46, p 218), but best by heating 
oxalic acid with glycerin, at a temperature of 100-110° C. (M. 
Berthelot, Ann., 1856, 98, p. 139). In this reaction a glycerol 
ester is formed as an intermediate product, and undergoes 
decomposition by the water which is also produced at the same 
time. 

C3Hft(OH), + Hpp4--C,H,(OH)2 OCHO^ CO.^ + H.p 
C 3 Hjj( 0 H )20 CH 0 + HoO - CjH,(OH)3-f- HoCO^. 

Many other syntlietical processes ior tin* production of the acid 
or its salts are known. Hydrolysis of hydrocyanic acid by means 
of hydrochloric acid yields foiniic acid Chloroform boiled with 
alcoholic potash forms potassium formate (J, Dumas, Berzelius 
Jahresberichtej v'ol 15, p 371), a somewhat similar decomposition 
being shown by chloral and aciueous potash (J. v. Liebig, Ann , 
1832, 1, p. Jy8). Formates are aho produced by the action of 
moist carbon monoxide on soda lime at 100-220° C (V Merz and 
J. Tibi^ira, Ber.^ 1880, 13, ]> 23 ; A Geuther, Ann , 1880, 202, 
p 317), 01 by the action of moist carbon dioxide on potassium 
(H. Kolbe and R Schmitt, Ann ^ 1861, 119, p 251) IT Moissan 
[Comptes rend, 1902, 134, p. 2O1) prepared potassium foimate b} 
passing a current of carbon monoxide or carbon dioxide over heated 
potassium hydride, 

KH I COy^KHCO^and KH + 2CO KIICA + C. 

A concentrated acid may be obtained from the diluted acid either 
by neutralization with soda, the sodium salt thus obtained being 
then dried and healed with the equivalent quantity of anhydrous 
oxalic acid (Lonn, Bull soc. chim , 37, p 104), or the lead or copper 
salt may he decomposed by dry siilj^hurettcd hydrogen at 130° C 
L Maquenne {Bull sot chtm , 1888, 50, p 662) distils the commercial 
acid, in vacuo, with concentrated sulphuric acid below 75° C 

Formic acid is a colourless, sharp-smelling liquid, wdnch crystal- 
lizes at 0° C., melts at 8*6° C and boils at ioo*8° C. Its specific 
gravity IS 1-22 (2o°/4°). It is miscible in all proportions wihi water, 
alcohol and ether When heated with zinc dust, the acid decomposes 
into carbon monoxide and hydrogen. The sodium and potassium 
salts, when heated to 400° C , give oxalates and carbonates of the 
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alkali metals, but the magnesium, calcium and barium salts yield 
carbonates only. The free acid, when heated with concentrated 
sulphuric acid, is decomposed into water and pure carbon monoxide ; 
when heated w'lth nitric acid, it is oxidized first to oxalic acid and 
finally to carbon dioxide The salts of the acid tire known as for- 
mates, and aic mostly soluble in water, those of silver and lead being 
the least soluble They ciystallize well and are readily decomposed 
C'oncentrated sulphuric acid converts them into sulphates, with 
simultaneous liber.ition of carbon monoxide The calcium salt, 
when heated with the calcium salts of liigher homologues, gives 
aldehydes. The silver and mercury salts, when heated, yield the 
metal, witli liberation ot cail^on dioxide and formation of free 
ormic acid ; and the aminoniiira salt, when distilled, gives some 
lormamide, HCONH.,. 'the esters of the acid may be obtained 
by distilling a mixture of the sodium or potassium salts and the 
corresponding alcohol w'lth hydrochlonc or siilphuiic acids 

Formarntde^ fiCONHj,, is obtained by heating ethyl formate with 
ammonia ; by heating ammonium formate with urea to 140® C , 
2I^CO■ONH4^ CO(NH,).i”2HCONH2+ (XHJyCO^; 

by heating ammonium formate m a sealed tube for some hours at 
230° C , or by the action ot sodium amalgam on a solution of 
potassium cyanatc (H Basarow, Tier , 1871, 4, p 409) Tt is a liquid 
which boils in vacuo at 150'’, but at 192-195° C under ordinary 
atmospheric pressure, with partial decomposition into carbon 
monoxide and ammonia. It dissolves mercuric oxide, with the 
foimation ol mercuric formamide, {HCONII).jIIg. 

FORMOSA, a northern territory of the Argentine republic, 
bounded N. by Bolivia, N.E. and E. by Paraguay, S. by 
the Chaco Territory, and W. by Salta, with the Pilcomayo 
and Bermejo forming its northern and southern bound«4ries. 
Estimated area, 41,402 sq. m. It is a vast plain, sloping gently 
to the S.E., covered with marshes and tropical forests. Very 
little is known of it except small areas along the Bermejo and 
Paraguay rivers, where attempts have been made to form 
settlements. The unexplored interior is still occupied by tribes 
of wild Indians. The climate is hot, the summer tempera- 
ture rising to a maximum of 104^ F. Timber-cutting is the 
principal occupation of the settlers, though stock-raising and 
agriculture engage some attention in the settlements on the 
Paraguay. The capital, Formosa (founded 1879), is a small 
settlement on the Paraguay with a population of about 1000 in 
1900. The settled population of the territory was 4829 in 1895, 
which it was estimated had increased to 13431 in 1905. The 
nomadic Indians are estimated at 8000. 

FORMOSA (called I'aiwan by the Chinese, and following 
them by the Japanese, into whose possession it came after their 
war with China in 1895), an island in the w^estern Pacific Ocean, 
between the Southern and the Eastern China Sea, separated 
from the Chinese mainland by the Formosa Strait, which has 
a width of about 90 m. in its narrowest part. The island is 
225 m. long and from 60 to 80 m. broad, has a coast-line measuring 
731 m., an area of 13.429 .sq. m. — being thus nearly the same 
size as Kiushiu, the most southern of the four chief islands 
forming the Japanese empire propci — and extends from 20° 56' 
to 25° 15' N. and from 120° to 122*^ E. It forms part of the long 
line of islands which are interposed as a protective barrier 
between the Asiatic coast and the outer Pacific, and is the cause 
of the immunity from typhoons enjoyed by the ports of China 
from Amoy to the Yellow Sea. Along the western coast is a low 
plain, not exceeding 20 m. in extreme width ; on the east coast 
there is a rich plain called Giran, and there are also some fertile 
valleys in the neighbourhood of Karenko and Pinan, extending 
up the longitudinal valleys of the rivers Karenko and Pinan, 
between which and the east coast the Taito range intervenes ; 
but the rest of the island is mountainous and covered with virgin 
forest. In the plains the soil is generally of sand or alluvial 
clay, covered in the valleys with a rich vegetable mould. The 
scenery of Formosa is frequently of majestic beauty, and to 
this it is indebted for its European name, happily bestowed by 
the early Spanish navigators. 

On the addition of Formosa to her dominions, Fuji ceased 
to be Japan’s highest mountain, and took the third place on the 
list. Mount Morrison (14,270 ft.), which the Japanese re-named 
Niitaka-yama (New High Mountain), stands first, and Mount 
Sylvia (12,480 ft.), to which they give the name of Setzu-zan 
, (Snowy Mountain), comes second. Mount Morrison stands 


nearly under the Tropic of Cancer. It is not volcanic, but consi > , 
of argillaceous schist and quartzite. An ascent made by Dr 
Honda of the imperial university of Japan showed that, up to 
a height of 6000 ft., the mountain is clothed with primeval 
forests of palms, banyans, cork trees, camphor trees, tree ferns, 
interlacing creepers and dense thickets of rattan or stretches 
of grass higher than a man’s stature. The next interv al of 1000 
ft. has gigantic cryptomerias and chamooc) paris , then follow' 
pines ; then, at a height of 9500 ft., a broad plateau, and then 
alternate stretches of grass and forest up to the top, which 
consists of several small peaks. There is no snow. Mount 
Morrison, being surrounded by high ranges, is not a conspicuous 
object. Mount Sylvia lies in 24° 30' N. lat. 'fhere are many 
other mountains of considerable elevation. In the north is 
Getsurobi-zan (4101 ft.); and on either side of Setzu-zan, with 
I which they form a range running due east and west across the 
island, are Jusampunzan (4698 ft.) and Kali-zan (7027 ft ). 
Twenty-two miles due south of Kali-zan sUinds Hakumosha-zan 
(5282 ft.), and just 20 m. due south of Ilakumosha-zan begins 
a chain of three peaks, Suisha-zan (6200 ft ), Tloo-zan (4928), 
and Niitaka-yama. These five mountains, Hari-zan, Hakumosha- 
zan, Suisha-zan, Hoo-zan and Niitaka-yama, stand almost 
exactly under 121° E. long., in the very centre of the i'Nland. But 
the backbone of the island lies east of them, extending S. from 
Setzu-zan through Gokan-zan, and Noko-zan and other peaks 
and bending S.W. to Niitaka-yama. Yet farther south, and 
Still lying in line dowm the centre of the island, are Sankyakunan- 
zan (3752 ft.), Shurogi-zan (5729 ft), Poren-zan (4957 ft.), and 
Kado-zan (9055 ft.), and, finally, in the south-east Arugan-zan 
(4985 ft.). These, it will be observed, are all Japanese namt>, 
and the heights have been determined by Japanese observers. 
In addition to these remarkable inland mountiins, Formosa's 
eastern shores show magnificent cliff scenery, the bases of the 
hills on the seaside taking the form of almost perpendicular 
walls as high as from 1500 to 2500 ft. Volcanic outbreaks of 
steam and sulphur-springs are found. Owing to the precipitous 
character of the cast coast few rivers of any size find their way to 
the sea in that direction. The west coast, on the contrary^ has 
many streams, but the only two of any considerable length 
are the Kotansui, w'hich rises on Shurogi-zan, and has its mouth 
at Toko alter a course of some 60 m. and the Seirakei, which 
rises on llakumosha-zan, and enters tlic sea at a point 57 m. 
farther north after a course of 90 m. 

The climate is damp, hot and malarious. In the north, the 
driest and best months arc October, November and December ; 
in the south, December, January', February' and March. The 
sea immediately south of Formosa i^ the birthplace of innumer- 
able typhoons, but the high mountains of the island protect it 
partially against the extreme violence of the wind. 

Flora and hauna,— The vegetation of the island is charac- 
terized by tropical luxuriance,— the mountainous regions being 
clad with dense forest, in which various species of palms, the 
camphor-tree {Laurns Camphora), and the aloe are conspicuous. 
Consul R. Swinhoe obtained no fewer than 65 different kinds of 
timber from a large yard in Taiwanfu ; and his specimens are 
now' to be seen in the museum at Kcw’. The tree which supplies 
the materials for the pith paper of the Chinese is not uncommon, 
and the cassia tree is found in the mountains. Travellers are 
especially struck with the beauty of some of the wild flowers, 
more especially w'ith the lilies and convolvuluses , and European 
greenhouses have been enriched by se\ eral Formosan orchids and 
other ornamental plants. The pinc-applc grows in abundaiioe. 
In the lowlands of the western portion, the CTiinese have intio- 
duced a large number of cultivated plants and fmit trees Rice 
IS grown in such quantities as to procure for Formosa, in foimcr 
days, the title of the “ granary of China ” ; and the sweet potato, 
taro, millet, barley, wheat and maize are also cultivated. 
Camphor, sugar, tea, indigo, ground peanuts, jute, hemp, oil 
and rattans arc all articles of export. 

The Formosan fauna has been but partially ascertained : but 
at least three kinds of deer, wild boars, bears, goats, monkevs 
(probably Macacus speciosns), squirrels, and flying squirrel'^ 
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are fairly common, and panthers and wild cats are not unfrequent. 
A poisonous but beautiful green snake is often mentioned by 
travericrs. Pheasants, ducks, geese and snipe are abundant, 
and Dr C. Collingwood in his Naturalist's Rambles in the China 
Seas mentions Ardea prasmosceles and other species of herons, 
several species of fly-catchcrs, kingfishers, shrikes and larks, 
the bUck drongo, the Cotyle sinensis and the Pnnia samians. 
Dogs are kept by the savages for hunting. The horse is hardly 
known, and his place is taken by the ox, which is regularly bridled 
and saddled and ridden with all dignity. The rivers and neigh- 
bouring seas seem to be well stocked with fish, and especial 
mention must be made of the turtles, flying-fish, and brilliant 
coral-fish which swarm in the waters warmed by the Kimnnvo 
current, the gulf-stream of the Pacific. Shell-fish form an 
important article of diet to both the Chinese and the aborigines 
along the coast— a species of Cyrena, a species of Tapes, Cytheraea 
fetechtana and Modiola teres being most abundant. 

Population . — The population of Formosa, according to a 
census in 1904, is estimated at 3,022,687, made up as follows : 
aborigines 104,334, Chinese 2,860,574 and Japanese 51,770. 
llie mhabitants of Formosa may be divided into four classes : 
the Japanese, who are comparatively few, as there has not been 
much tendency to immigration ; the Chinese, many of whom 
immigrated from the neighbourhood of Amoy and speak the 
dialect of that district, while others were Hakkas from the 
vicinity of Swatow ; the subjugated aborigines, who largely 
intermingled with the Chinese ; and the uncivilized aborigines 
of the eastern region who refuse to recognize authority and 
carry on raids as opportunity occurs. The scmi-civilized 
aborigines, who adopted tiic Chinese language, dress and customs, 
were called Pe-pa-hwan {Angliee Pepo-hoans), while then* 
wilder brethren bear the name of Chin-hwan or ** green savages,’^ 
otherwise Sheng-fan or wild savages.’* They appear to belong 
to the Malay stock, and their language bears out the supposition. 
Tliey are broken up into almost countless tribes and clans, 
many of which number only a few hundred individuals, and 
their language consecjuently presents a variety of dialects, of 
which no classification has yet been effected : in the district 
of Posia alone a member of the Presbyterian mission distin- 
guished eight different mutually unintelligible dialects. The 
people themselves are described as of “ middle height, broad- 
chested and muscular, with remarkably large hands and feet, 
the eyes large, the forehead round, and not narrow or receding 
in many instances, the nose broad, the mouth large and disfigured 
with betel ” The custom of tattooing is universal. In the north 
of the island at least, the dead arc buried in a sitting posture 
under the bed on which they have expired. Petty wars are 
extremely common, not only along the Chinese frontiers, but 
between the neighbouring clans ; and the heads of the slain are 
carefully preservx'd as trophies. In some districts the young 
men and boys sleep in the skull-chambers, in order that they 
may be inspired with courage. Many of the tribes that had 
least intercourse with the Chinese show a considerable amount 
of skill in the arts of civilization. The use of Manchester prints 
and other European goods is fairly general ; and the women, 
who make a fine native cloth from hemp, introduce coloured 
threads from the foreign stuffs, so as to produce ornamental 
devices. The office of chieftain is sometimes held by women. 

The chief town is Taipe (called by the Japanese Taihoku), 
which is on the Tamsui-yei river, and has a population of aliout 
118,000, including 5850 Japanese. Taipe may be said to have 
two ports j one, Tamsui, at the mouth of the river Tamsui-yei, 
10 m. distant on the north-west coast, the other Kelung (called 
by the Japanese Kiirun), on the north-east shore, with which 
it is connected by rail, a run of some 18 m. The foreign settle- 
ment at Taipe lies outside the w'alls of the city, and is called 
Twatutia (Taitotei by the Japanese). Kelung (the ancient 
Pekiang) is an excellent harbour, and the scener>" is very beauti- 
ful. There are coal-mines in the neighbourhood. Tamsui 
(called Tansui by the Japanese) is usually termed Kobe by 
foreigners. It is the site of the first foreign settlement, has a 
population of about 7000, but cannot be made a good harbour 


without considerable expenditure. On the west coast there is 
no place of any importance until reaching Anping (23® N. lat.), 
a port where a few foreign merchants reside for the sake of the 
sugar trade. It is an unlovely place, surrounded by mud flats, 
and a hotbed of malana. It has a population of 4000 ('hinese 
and 200 Japanese. At a distance of some 2\ m. inland is the 
former capital of Formosa, the walled city of Tainan, which has 
a population of 100,000 Chinese, 2300 Japanese, and a few 
British merchants and missionaries. Connected with Anping 
by rail (36 m.) and lying south of it is Takau, a treaty port. It 
has a population of 6800, and is prettily situated on tw^o sides 
of a large lagoon. Six miles inland from Takau is a prosperous 
Chinese town called Fengshan (Japanese, Hozan). The anchor- 
ages on the east coast are Soo, Karenko and Pinan, which do 
not call for special notice. Forty-seven m cast of the extreme 
south coast there is a little island called Botel-loliago (Japanese, 
Koto-sho), which rises to a height of 1914 ft. and is inhabited 
by a tribe whose customs differ csscntuilly from those of the 
natives on the main island. 

Administration and Comm^ee.--li\\B island is treated as an 
outlying terntoiy ; it has not been brought within the full 
pur\dcw of the J apancse constitution. Its affairs arc administered 
by a governor-general, who is also commander-in-t hicf of the 
forces, by a bureau of civil government, and by three prefeelural 
governors, below whom are the heads of tw'cnty leriitorial 
divisions called cho ; its finances arc not included in the general 
budget of the Japanese empire ; it is garrisoned by a mixed 
brigade taken from the home divisions ; and its currency is on 
a silver basis. One of the first abuses with which the Japanese 
had to deal was the excessive use of opium by the Chinese 
settlers. To interdict the importation of the drug altogether, 
as is done in Japan, was the step advocated by Japanese public 
opinion. But, influenced by medical views and by the almost 
insuperable difficulty of enfon ing any drastic im}X)rt veto in 
the face of Formosa’s large communications by junk with China, 
the Japanese finally adopted the middle course of licensing the 
preparation and sale of the drug, and limiting its use to persons 
in receipt of medical sanction. Under the administration of the 
Japanese the island 1 ms been largely developed. Among other 
industries gold-mming is advancing rapidly. In tqos 48,400 
oz. of gold representing a value of £168,626 were obtained from 
the mines and alluvial washings. Coal is also found in large 
quantities near Kelung and sulphur springs exist in the north 
of the island. 

An extensive scheme of railway construction has been planned, 
the four main lines projected being (i) from Takau to Tainan ; 
(2) from Tainan to Kagi ; (3) from Kagi to Shoka ; and (4) from 
Shoka to Kelung ; these four forming, m effect, a mam trunk 
road running from the south-west to the north-east, its course 
being along the foot of the mountains that border the western 
coast-plains. I’he Takau-Tainan section (26 m ) was opened to 
traffic on the 3rd of November iqoo, and by 1905 the whole line 
of 250 m. was practically complete. Harbour improvements also 
are projected, but in Formosa, as in Japan proper, paucity of 
capital constitutes a fatal ol^tacle to rapid develojiment. 

There are thirteen ports of export and import, but 75 % of the 
total business is done at Tamsui. Tea and camphor are the 
.<rtaple exports. The greater part of the former goes to Amoy 
for re-shipment to the west, but it is believed that if harbour 
improvements were effected at Tamsui so as to render it accessible 
for ocean-going steamers, shipments would be made thence direct 
to New York. The camphor trade being a government monopoly^ 
the quantity exported rs under strict control. 

History. — The island of Formosa must have been known from 
a very early date to the Cliinese who were established in the 
Pescadores. The inhabitants are mentioned in the official works 
of the Yuan dynasty as Tung- fan or eastern Ixirbarians ; and 
under the Ming dynasty the island begins to appear as Killing. 
In the beginning of the i6th century it began to be krtbwn to 
the Portuguese and Spanish navigators, and the latter at least 
made some attempts at establishing settlements or missions. 
The Dutch were the first, however, to take footing in the island | 
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in 1624 they built a fort, Zelandia, on the east coast, where 
subsequently rose the town of Taiwan, and the settlement was 
maintained for thirty^seven years. On the expulsion of the 
Ming dynasty in China, a number of their defeated adherents 
came over to Formosa, and under a leader called in European 
accounts Coxinga, succeeded in expelling the Dutch and taking 
possession of a good part of the islanrl. In 1682 the (hinese 
of Formosa recognized the emperor K’ang-hi, and the island 
then began to form pait of the C'liine^e empire. From the close 
of the 17th century a long era of conflict ensued between the 
Chinese and the aborigines. A more debased population than 
the peoples thus struggling for supremacy could scarcely b(^ 
conceived. The aborigines, Sheng-jan, or “wild savages,” 
deserved tlie appellation m some respects, tor they lived by the 
chase and had little knowledge even of husbandry ; while the 
Chinese themselves, uneducated labourers, acknowledged no 
right except that of might. 'Che former were not implacably 
(Tiiel or vindictive. They merely clung to their homesteads, and 
harboured a natural resentment against the raiders who had 
dispossessed them. Their disposition was to leave the Chinese in 
unmolested possc^Mon of the plain. But some of the most 
valuable products of the island, as camphor and rattan, are to be 
found in the upland forests, and the Chinese, whenever they 
ventured loo far in search of these products, fell into ambushes 
of hill-meii who neither gave nor sought quarter, and who 
regarded a Chinese skull as a specially attractive article of 
household furniture. A violent rebellion is mentioned in 1788, 
put down only after the loss, it is said, of 100,000 men by disease 
and sword, and the expenditure of 2,000,000 taels of silv'er. 
Reconciliation never took place on any large scale, though it is 
true that, in the course of time, some fitful displays of ad- 
mini3trati\ e ability on the part of the Chinese, and the opening 
of partial means of communication, led to the pacification of a 
section of the Slu^ng-fatt, who thenceforth became known as 
Pe-pa-hwan ( Pepohoan). 

In the early part of the igth century the island was chiefly 
known to liurupeans on account of the wren ks which took place 
on its coasts, and the dangers that the crews had to run from 
the cannibal propensities of the aborigines, and the almost 
equally cruel tendencies of the Chinese. Among the most 
notable was the loss in 1842 of the British brig “ Ann,” with 
fiftv’^-sevTii persons on board, of whom forty- three were executed 
at Taichu. By the treaty of Tientsin (i860) 'faichu was opened 
to European commerce, but the place was found quite unsuitable 
for a port of trade, and the harbour of Tam-sui was selected 
instead. From t8c;o both Protestant and Presbyterian missions 
were established in the island. An attack made on those at 
Feng-shan (Hozan) in 1868 led to the occupation of Fort Zelandia 
and Anping by British forces ; but this action was disapproved 
by the home government, and the indemnity demanded from 
the Chinese restored. In 1874 the island was invaded by the 
Japanese lor the purpose of obtaining satislaction for the murder 
of a shipwrecked crew who had been put to death by one of the 
semi-savage tribes on the southern coast, the Chinese govem- 
ment being either unable or unwilling to punish the culprits. 
A war was averted through the good offices of the British 
minister, Sir T. F Wade, and the Japanese retired on payment 
of an indemnity of 500,000 taels. The political state of the 
island during these years was very Imd ; m a report of 1872 
there is recorded a proverb among the official classes, “ everv’ 
three years an outbreak, every five a rebellion ” ; but subsequent 
to 1877 some improvement was manifested, and public works 
were pushed forward by the Chinese authorities. In i88|, in 
the course of belligerent proceedings arising out of the Tongking 
dispute, the forts at Kelung on the north were bombarded by 
the French fleet, and the place was captured and held for some 
months by French troops. An atttick on the neighbouring town 
of Tamsui failed, but a semi-blockade of the island was mam- 
tainc<J by the French fleet during the winter and '"pnng of 
1884-1885. The troops were withdrawn on the conclusion of 
peace in June 1885. 

In 1895 the island was ceded to Japan by the treaty of 


vShiraonoseki at the close of the Japanese war. The resident 
Chinese oflkials, however, refused to recognize the cession, declared 
a republic, and prepared to offer resistance. It is ev'en said they 
offered to transfer the sovereignty to Great Britain if that 
power would accept it. A formal transfer to Japan was made 
in June of the same year in pursuance of the treaty, the ceremony 
taking place on board ship outside Kelung, as the Chinese 
commissioners did not venture to land. The Japanese were 
thus left to take possession as l-iest they could, and some four 
months elapscfl before they effected a landing on the sooth of 
the island. Takau was bombarded and captured on the 15th of 
October, and the resistance collapsed. Liu Vung*fu, the notori- 
ous Black Flag general, and the bark-bone of the resistance, 
so jght refuge in flight. The general state of the island when the 
Japanese assumed possession was that the plain of Giran on 
the ea^tern cog-st and the hill-districts were inhabited by semi- 
barbarous folk, the western plains by (diinese of a degraded type, 
and that between the two there existed a traditional and con- 
tinuous feud, leading to mutual dispLiys of merciless and 
murderous violence. By many of these (diinese settlers the 
Japanese concjiierors, when they came to occupy the island, 
were regarded m precisely the same light as the Chinese them- 
selves hid been regarded from time immemorial by the abori- 
gin(‘s. Insurrections occurred frequently, the insurgents receiv- 
ing .secret aid from sympathizers in China, and the difficulties 
of the Japanese being in<Teased not only by their ignomnee of 
the country, which alxmnds in fastnesses whei e hxindits can find 
almost inaccessible refuge, but also by the unwillingness of 
expciKMiccd officials to abandon their home pi sts for the purpose 
of taking service m the neiv territory. 

BinTlOGRAPHV — C Iinhault-TIuart, L'ile ronnose^ hisiotre et 
dcsiuptim (Paii'^, 180^), .v , J I) Clark, Fonaosa (Shanghai, 
, W A Pickering, Pumecung tn Pormnsa (London, 1898) ; 

, George Candidius, A Short Account of the Island of J-ormosa tn the 
, Indies . . , \ol 1 , CluuchiU’s ColUitWH of (1744); 

I Kobert bwiiihoe, Pistes on the Island of Formosa^ lead before the 
I J^rilisli Abs>ociation (180^) , C'ainpbcll, “ Ahoiigindl Savages of 
j Formosa,” (Acan (^pril 1871) , H J Klapiotli, /)r5ffr/?nuM 
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iVoh’s of a wSu Years’ liesidenre tn Foimo^ia (London, 1881) , Y. 
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FORMOSUS, pope from 8 qi to the successor of Stephen 
V. (or ^T.). He first appears in history wdien, as bishop of Porto, 
he was .sent on an embassy to the Bulganans. Having aftenvards 
sided With a faction against John VTIL, he was excommunicated, 
and compelled to take an oath never to return to Rome or again 
to assume his priestly functions. From this oath he w^as, however, 
absolved bv Marinus, the suciessor of John VIIL, and restored 
to his dignities ; and on the death of Stephen V. in 891 he was 
chosen pope. At that time the Holy See v\ as engaged in a struggle 
against the oppression of the princes of Spoleto, and a powerful 
party in Rome was eager to obtain the intervention ol Arnuif, 
king of Ciermany, against these dangerous neighbours. Formosus 
himself shared this view ; but he w-as forced to v leld to circum- 
stances and to consecrate as emperor Lambert, the young son 
of Guy of Spoleto. Guy had already been consecrated by 
Stephen V., and died m 894. In the following year Amulf 
succeeded in seizing Rome, and Formosus crowmed him emperor. 
But, as he was advancing on Spoleto against Lambert, Amulf 
was seized with paralysis, and was forced to return to Germany, 
Ovenvhelnied with chagrin, Formosus died on the 4th of April 
896. The discords in which he had been involved continued 
after his death. The validity of his acts w’as contested on the 
pretext that, having been originally bishop of Porto, he could 
not he a legitimate pope. The fundamental factor in these 
dissensions was the rivalry between the pnnees of Spoleto and 
the Carohngian. house, represented by the king of Germany. 
The body of Formosus was disinterred in 897 by Stephen VI., 
and treated with contumely as that of a usuiper of the papal 
throne ; but Theodore II. restored it to Christian burial, and at 
a council presided over by John IX. the pontificate of Formosus 
was declared valid and all his acts confirmed. (L, D,*) 
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FORMULA (Lat. diminutive of forma , shape, pattern, &c., 
especially used of rules of judicial procedure), in general, a 
stereotyped form of words to be used on stated occasions, for 
specific purposes, ceremonies, &c. In the sciences, the word 
usually denotes a symbolical statement of certiiin facts ; for 
example, a chemical formula exhibits the composition of a sub- 
stance (see Chemistry) ; a botanical formula gives the differentia 
of a plant ; a dentition formula indicates the arrangement and 
number of the teeth of an animal. 

FORMER, JUAN BAUTISTA PABLO (i756-i79q), Spanish 
satirist and scholar, was born at Merida (liadajoz) on the 23rd 
of February 1756, studied at the university of Salamanca, and 
was called to the bar at Madrid in 1783. During the next few 
years — under the pseudonyms of “ Tome Cecial,'’ “ Pablo 
Segarra,” “ Don Antonio Varas,” “ Bartolo,” Pablo Igno- 
causto,’' “ El Bachiller Reganadientes/’ and “ Silvio Liberio 
Fomer was engaged in a series of polemics with Garcia de la 
Huerta, Iriarte and other writers ; the violence of his attacks 
was so extreme that he was finally forbidden to publish any 
controversial pamphlets, and was transferred to a legal post at 
Seville. In 1796 he became crown prosecutor at Madrid, where 
he died on the 17th of March 1799. Forner’s brutality is almost 
unexampled, and his satirical writings give a false impression of 
his powers. His Oracion apologHica par la Espana y su merito 
htcrano (1787) is an excellent example of learned advocacy, 
far superior to similar efforts made by Denina and Antonio 
Cavanilles ; and his posthumous Exequtas dc la lengua castellana 
(printed in the Btblwleca de autores espanolcs, vol. Ixiii.) testifies 
to his scholarsh.’ ”) and taste. 

FORRES (Gaelic, far ms, “ near water ”), a royal and police 
burgh of Elginshire, Scotland. Pop. (1891) 3971 ; (1901) 
4317. It is situated on the Findhorn, which sweeps past the town 
and is crossed by a suspension bridge about a mile to the W., 
II m. W. of Elgin by the Highland railway, and 6 m. by road 
from Findhorn, its port, due north. It is one of the most ancient 
towms in the north of Scotland. King Donald (892-900), son 
of Constantine, died in Forres, not without suspicion of poisoning, 
and in it King Duff (961-967) was murdered. Macbeth is said 
to have slain Duncan in the first structure that gave its name 
to Castlehill, which was probably the building demolished in 
1297 by the adherents of Wallace. The next castle w iS a royal 
residence from ii8q to 1371 and was occupied occasionally by 
William the Lion, Alexander 11 . and David II. It was burned 
down by the Wolf of Badenoch in 1390. The ruins on the hill, 
however, are those of a later edifice and are surmounted by a 
granite obelisk, 65 ft. high, raised to the memory of Surgeon 
James Thomson, a native of Cromarty, who at the cost of his 
life tended the Russian wounded on the field of the Alma. The 
public buildings include the town hall, a fine and commodious 
house on the site of the old tolbooth , the Falconer museum, 
containing among other exhibits several valuable fossils, and 
named after Dr Hugh Falconer (1808-1865), the distinguished 
palaeontologist and botanist,a native of the town ; the mechanics’ 
institute ; the agricultural and market hall ; Leanchoil hospital 
and Anderson’s Institution for poor boys. The cross, in Decorated 
Gothic, stands beside the town hall. Adjoining the town on 
the south-east is the beautifully-wooded Cluny Hill, a favourite 
public resort, carrying on its summit the tower, 70 ft. high, which 
was erected in 1806 to the memory of Nelson, and on its southern 
slopes a well-known hydropathic. An excellent golf-cour«e 
extends from Kinloss to Findhorn. The industries compri'^e 
the manufacture of chemicals and artificial manures, granite 
polishing, flour and sawmills, boot- and shoe-making, carnage- 
building and woollen manufactures. There is also considerable 
trade in cattle. 

Sueno’s Stone, about 23 ft. high, probably the finest sculptured 
monolith in Scotland, stands in a field to the east of the town. 
Its origin and character have given rise to endless surmises. 
It is carved with figures of soldiers, priests, slaughtered men and 
captives on one side, and on the other with a cross and Runic 
ornamentation. One theory is that it is a relic of the early 
Christian church, symbolizing the battle of life and the triumph 


of good over evil. According to an older tradition it w^as named 
after Sueno, son of Harold, king of Denmark, who w^on a victory 
on the spot in 1008. A third conjecture is that it commemorates 
the expulsion of the Danes from Moray in 1014. Skene’s view 
IS that it chronicles the struggle in 900 between Sigurd, carl of 
Orkney, and Maelbrigd, Maormor of Moray. Another storied 
stone IS called the Witches’ Stone, because it marks the place 
near Forres where Macbeth is said to have encountered the 
weird sisters. 

Forres is one of the Inverness district group of parliamentary 
burghs, the other members being Nairn, Fortrose and Inverness. 
The tow n is amongst the healthiest in Scotland and has the low'cst 
rainfall in the county. 

Within 2 m. of Forres, to the S.W., lie the beautiful w'ood^ of 
Altyre, the seat of the Gordon-Cummmgs. Three miles faitlier 
south lb Relugas House, the favourite residence of Sir Thomas 
Dick Lauder, romantically situated on a height near the con- 
fluence of the Divio and the Findhorn. Not far away stand the 
rums of the old castle of Dunphail. On the left bank of the 
Findhorn, 3.J m. W. of Forres, is situated Brodie Castle, partly 
ancient and partly modern. The Brodies — the old name of 
their estate was Brothie, from the Irish broth, a ditch, in allusion 
to the trench that ran from the village of Dyke to the north of 
the house —were a family of great consequence at the period 
of the CoNcnant. Alexander Brodic (1617-1680), the foiirleenth 
laird, W'as one of the commissioners who went to the Hague to 
treat with Charles II., and afterwards became a Scottish lord of 
session and an English judge. He and his son were regarded 
as amongst the staunchest of the Presbyterians. Farther south 
is the forest of Darnaway, famous for its oaks, in which stands 
the earl of Moray’s mansion of Darnaway Castle. It occupies 
the site of the castle which was built by 'I’homas Randolph, 
the first earl. Attached to it is the great hall, capable of accommo- 
dating 1000 men, with an open roof of fine dark oak, the only 
remaining portion of the (’astle that was erected by Archibald 
Douglas, earl of Moray, in 1450. Queen Maiy held a council 
in it in ic;62. Earl Randolph's chair, not unlike the coronation 
chair, has been preserved. Kinloss Abbey, now m rums, stands 
some 2I m. to the N.E. of Forres. It was founded in 1150 by 
David I., and remained in the hands of the Cistercians till its 
suppression at the Reformation. Robert Reid, who ruled from 
I£;26 to 1540, was its greatest alibot. His hobby was gardening, 
and It IS iKdieved that many of the 123 varieties of pears and 146 
varieties of apples for which the district is famous were due to 
his skill and enterprise. Edward 1 . stayed in the abbey for a 
short time in 1303 and Queen Mary spent two nights m it in 

ifi;62. 

>ORREST, EDWIN (1806-1872), American actor, was born 
at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, on the 9th of March 1806, of 
Scottish and German descent. Hemade his first stage appearance 
on the 27th of November 1820, at the Walnut Street theatre, in 
Home’s Douglas. In 1826 he had a great success in New York 
as Othello. He played at Drury Lane in the Gladiator in 1836, 
but his Macbeth in 1845 was hissed by the English audience, and 
his affront to Macready in Edinburgh shortly afterwards when 
he stood up in a private box and hissed him, — w^as fatal to his 
popularity in Great Britain. liis jealousy of Macioad\ resulted 
m the Astor Place riot in 1849. In 1837 he had married Catherine, 
daughter of John Sinclair, an English singer, and his divorce 
suit in 1852 was a cause c/lehre which hurt his reputation and 
soured his temper. His last appearance was as Richelieu m 
Boston in 1871. He died on the 12th of December 1872. lie 
had amassed a large fortune, much of which he left by will to 
found a home for aged actors. 

See l^wrencc Barrett's Edwin Forrest (Boston, 1881). 

FORREST, SIR JOHN (1847- ), West Australian statesman 

and explorer, son of William Forrest, of Biinbur\% We^t Australia, 
was born near Bunbury, on the 22nd of August 1847, and 
educated at Perth, W.A. In 1865 he became connectcij with 
the Government Survey Department at Perth, and in 1869 led 
an exploring expedition into the interior in search of D. Leichardt, 
penetrating through bush and salt-marshes as far inland as 
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123® E. In 1870 he again made an expedition from Perth to 
Adelaide, along the southern shores. In 1874, with his brother 
Alexander Forrest (born 1849), he explored eastwards from 
Champion Bay, following as far as possible the 26th parallel, 
and striking the telegraph line between Adelaide and Port 
Darwin ; a distance of about 2000 m. was covered in about five 
months with horses and without carriers, a particularly fine 
achievement (see Australia : Exploration). John Forrest also 
surveyed in 1878 the north-w'estem district between the rivers 
Ashburton and Lady Grey, and in 1882 the Fitzroy district. 
In 1876 he was made deputy surveyor-general, receiving the 
thanks of the colony for his services and a grant of 5000 acres 
of land ; for a few months at the end of 1878 he acted as com- 
missioner of crown lands and surveyor-general, being given the 
full appointment in 1883 and retaining it till 1890. When the 
colony obtained m 1890 its constitution of self-government, 
Sir John Forrest (who was made K.C.M.G. in 1891, and G.C.M.G. 
in 1901) became its first premier, and he held that position till 
in 1901 he joined the Commonwealth government, first as 
minister for defence, later as minister for home affairs and 
postmaster-general, resigning the office of federal treasurer in 
July 1907. His influence in West Australia was one of an 
almost autocratic character, owing to the robust vigour of his 
personality and his success in enforcing his views (see Western 
Australia : History). In 1897 he was made a member of the 
Privy Council. Sir John Forrest married in 1876 Margaret 
Hamersley. He published Explorations in Australia (1876) and 
Notes on Western Australia (1884-1887). 

FORREST, NATHAN BEDFORD (1821-1877), Confederate 
cavalry general in the American Civil War, was born near Chapel 
Hill, Tennessee, on the 13th of July 1821. Before his father’s 
death in 1837 the family had removed to Mississippi, and for 
some years thereafter it was supported principally by Nathan, 
who was the eldest son. Thus he never received any formal 
education (as witnessed by the uncouth phraseology and spelling 
of his war despatches), but he managed to teach himself with very 
fair success, and is said to have possessed considerable ability 
as a mathematician. He was in turn a horse and cattle trader in 
Mississippi, and a slave dealer and horse trader in Memphis, until 
1859, when he took to cotton planting in north-western Missis- 
sippi, where he acquired considerable wealth. At the outbreak 
of the Civil War in 1861 he volunteered as a private, raised a 
cavalry battalion, of which he was Iicut.-colonel, and in February 
1862 took “part in the defence of Fort Donelson, and refusing, like 
Generals Floyd and Pillow, to capitulate with the rest of the 
Confederate forces, made his way out, before the surrender, with 
all the mounted troops there. He was promptly made a colonel 
and regimental commander, and fought at Shiloh with distinction, 
receiving a severe wound. Shortly after this he was promoted 
brigadier-general (July 1862). At the head of a mounted brigade 
he took a brilliant part in General Bragg’s autumn campaign, 
and in the winter of 1862-1863 he was continually active in 
raiding the hostile lines of communication. These raids have 
been the theme of innumerable discussions, and on the whole 
their value seems to have been overrated. At the same time, 
and apart from the question of their utility, Forrest’s raids were 
uniformly bold and skilful, and are his chief title to fame in the 
history of the cavalry arm. Indeed, next to Stuart and Sheridan, 
he was the finest cavalry leader of the whole war. One of the 
most remarkable of his actions was his capture, near Rome, 
Georgia, after five days of marching and fighting, of an entire 
cavf’lry brigade under Colonel A. D. Streight (April 1863). He 
was present at the battle of Chickamauga in September, after 
which (largely on account of his criticism of General Bragg, the 
army commander) he was transferred to the Mississippi. Forrest 
was made a major-general in December 1863. In the winter of 
1863-1864 he was as active as evei, and in the spring of 1864 he 
raided as far north as Paducah, Ky. On the 12th of April 1864 
he assaylted and captured Fort Pillow, m Tennessee on the 
Mississippi ; U.S. negro troops formed a large part of the garrison 
ana according to survivors many were massacred after the fort 
Jiad surrendered. The “ Massacre of .Fort Pillow ” has been the 
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subject of much controversy and there is much conflicting 
testimony regarding it, but it seems probable that Forrest himself 
had no part in it. On the loth of June Forrest decisively defeated 
a superior Federal force at Brice’s Cross Roads, Miss., and 
throughout the year, though the greatest efforts were made by the 
Federals to crush him, he raided in Mississippi, Tennessee and 
Alabama with almost unvarying success. He was once more with 
the main Confederate army of the West in the last disastrous 
campaign of Nashville, and fought stubborn rearguard actions to 
cover the retreat of the broken Confederates. In February 1865 
he was made a licut.-general, but the struggle was almost at 
an end and General James H. Wilson, one of the ablest of the 
Union cavalry generals, rapidly forced back the few Confederates, 
now under Forrest’s command, and stormed Selma, Alabama, 
on the 2nd of April. The surrender of General Forrest and his 
whole command, under the agreement between General Richard 
Taylor and General E. S. Canby, followed on the 9th of May. 
After the war he lived in Memphis. He sold his cotton plantation 
in 1867, and for some years was president of the Selma, Marion 
and Memphis Railroad. He died at Memphis, Tennessee, on the 
29th of October 1877. 

The military character of General Forrest, apart from questions 
of his technical skill, horsemastership and detail special to his 
arm of the service, was admittedly that of a great leader. He 
never commanded a large force of all arms. He was uneducated, 
and had neither experience of nor training for the strategical 
handling of great armies. Yet his personality and his natural 
soldierly gifts were such that General Sherman considered him 

the most remarkable man the Civil War produced on either 
side.” Joseph Johnston, the Confederate general whose great- 
ness lay above all in calm and critical judgment, said that Forrest, 
had he had the advantage of a thorough military training, would 
have been the great central figure of the war.” 

See the biographies by J. A. Wyetli (1899) and J H. Mather (1902). 

FORSKAL, peter (1736-1763), Swedish traveller and 
naturalist, was born in Kalmar in 1 736. He studied at (jottingen, 
w'here he published a dissertation entitled Dubta de pnnetphs 
philosophiae rccentioris (1756). Thence he returned to his 
native country, which, however, he had to leave after the publica* 
tion of a j^amphlet entitled Pensees sur la hherte civile (1759). 
By Linnaeus he was recommended to Frederick V. of Denmark, 
w’ho appointed him to accompany Carsten Niebuhr in an expedi- 
tion to Arabia and Egypt in 1761^ He died of the plague at 
Jerim in Arabia on the nth of July 1763. 

His friend and companion, Niebuhr, was entrusted with the 
care of editing his MSS , and published in 1775 DesertpHones 
ammahum^ avium, amphihtorum, ptsetum, insectorum, vermtum, 
quae tn Utn. Orteyit ohservavit Petrus Fo>skdl In the same year 
appeared also his account of the plants of .\rabia Fehx and of lower 
Egypt, under the title of Flora Aegyptiaco^Arabica. 

FORSSELL, HANS LUDVIG (1843-1901), Swedish historian 
and political writer, the son of Adolf Forssell, a distinguished 
mathematician, was born at Gefle, where his father was pro- 
fessor, on 14th January 1843. sixteen he became 

a student in Upsala University, where he distinguished himself, 
and where, in 1866, having taken the degree of doctor, he was 
appointed reader in history. At the age of thirty, however, 
Forssell, who had already shown remarkable business capacity, 
w'as called to Stockholm, where he filled one important post 
after another in the Swedish civil service. In 1875 he was 
appointed head of the treasury, and in 1S80 was transferred to 
the department of inland revenue, of which he continued to be 
president until the time of his death. In addition to the re- 
sponsibilities which these offices devolved upon him, Forssell 
was constantly called to serve on royal commissions, and his 
political influence was immense. In spite of all these public 
duties, which he carried through with the utmost diligence, 
Forssell also found leisure for an abundant literary activity. Of 
his historical writings the most important were : The Ad^ 
mtntsiraiive and Economical History of Siveden after Gustavus 1 . 
(1869^1875) and Siveden in rj:// (1872). He was also for several 
ycais, in company with the poet Wirsen, editor of the Swedish 
Literary Rezneiv. He published two volumes of Studies and 
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Criticisms 1888), In the year 1881, at the death of 1 the 

hi-^torian Anders Fryxell, Fprssell wiis elected to the vacant seat 
on the Swedish Academy. The energy of Forssell was so great, 
and he .understood so little the economy of strength, that he 
uttcjncstioniibly overtaxed his vital force. His death, however, 
Which occlirred with great sudderutess gn the 2nd of August'! 901 
while he was staying at San iBernardmo in Switzerland, v^as 
wholly unexpected. There was little of the typical Swedish 
urbanity in Fors'scfl’s exterior manner, which was somewhat dry 
and abrupt. X,ike many able men who have from early life 
aditiinistered responsible public posts, there appeared a certain 
want 6f Siympafhy in his demands upon others. His views wer(‘ 
distinct, and held with great fiimness , for example, he was .a 
free-trader, and his consistent oppositi'-n to what he called “ the 
new systehi had a considerable efTect-on Swedish ^policy. He 
w^as not exactly an attractive man, but he was a capable, upright 
and efficient public servant. In 1867 he mairicd ’Miss Zulamith 
Encroth, a daughter of the well-known pomologist of Fpsala; 
she survived him, with two sons and tw’o daughters. (E. G ) 

'Ft)ftST (originally Forsta or Fohsif:), a town of Gernuin) , 
in the Prussian province of Brandenburg, on the Neisse, 44 111 
S E. of Frankfort-on-Oder. Pop. (1905) 33,757 It has two 
Evangelical, a Roman Catholic iind an Old rLutheran church , 
there are two schools and two hospitals in the town. The chief 
industry of Forst is the manufacture of cloth, but spinning, 
dyeing and the making of artificial flowers aie also earned on 
Founded m the 13th century, Forst passed in 1667 to the duke 
of Saxe-^Ierseburg, becoming part of electoral Saxony in 1740 
It Was ceded toTrussiajn 18^5. 

WritStKR, FRAWQdlS (1790-187^), French engraver, w'as 
born 'at 1/0016 in Neufchatel, on the 23nd of August 1790. In 
1805 he was apprenticed to an engraver in ‘Pans, and lie also 
studied painting and engraving simultaneously in the Ecole dcs 
Beaux-Arts. His preference was ultimately fixed on the latter 
art, and on his obtaining in 1814 the first “grand pnx de grav urc, ’ 
the king of Prussia, w’ho W'as then with the allies in Pans, 
be<?towcd on him a gold medal, and a pension of 1500 francs for 
two years. AVith the aid of this sum he pursued his studies in 
Rome, w'here his attention was devoted chiefly to the works 
of ‘Raphael. In 1844 he succeeded Tardieu in the Acaclem) . 
He died at Paris on the 27th of June 1872. Forster occupied 
the first position among the French engravers of his time, and 
was equally successful in lustorical pieces and in /portraits. 
Among his works may be mervtioned-'TIic Three Graces, and 
La V,ter,^e de la Ugendc, after Raphael ; La Vttrge au bas-relief , 
after JLeonardo da Vinci ; Francis J. and Qiarks V., alter Gros ; 
St iGecilia, after Paul lielaroche ; Albert IKirer and Ifenry IV., 
after ^Pufbus ; Wellington, after Gerard ; and fjneen Victoria, 
after Whfterhalter. 

FiiBSXER, FTUEDftlCH CKlllSTOPH (4751-1868), German 
historian and poet, was the second son of 'Karl ChcistophTorster 
and consecjjucntly a brother rof the painter, Ernest 

J oachim Forster (iiBoo~i885). Bom at Munchengosserstadt on 
tie'Sa^le on Ihe z 4 ^h of Septemhet 4791, he received his early 
education at ARenburg, and ^ter a course of theology at Jena, 
devoted some tirue to archaeology and the ffiistoty of art. At 
the oiitbrcWk dffhe War.of tibcration in-1813, he joined the army, 
qui(ilcly attaining the rank of captain ; and by his war-songs 
ad'^d/to the national enthusiasm. On the conclusion of the 
war he was ^pointed professor at the school of engineering and 
artillery in Berlin, but .-Qp ^accOjiint of some democratic writings 
he was dismissed from this office in 4.81,7. 'He then became 
connected with various joupials lUntil about 4829, -when he 
received antappoiritmont at the royal museum in 'Berlin, with 
the title ofccourt councillor ^(/fp/ra/). He was the founder and 
secretaiy ot the WissenscMf dicker 'Kunsiverein in ^rlin, and 
died in Berlin on Jhe 8th roJt November 1868. Forster's principal 
works 4u:e: 'Beilra^e ^ur neuerenKr^^eschchie (Berlin, j8i6); 
Grundsaige 4 cr GescHtckle des Jyreu^sischen StafUes (Berlin, 1818) ; 
Der FeX^ar-sdiall md seine Um^bun^en (Leipa^ig, 

1820); rf^drich 4 er G^sse, Jugendfahre^ oildung und Getsi 
^erlin, ifci) ; Albrecht von Wallenstein (Potsdam, 1834); 


Friedrich Wilhslm L. Kdnig von Prenssen (Potedam, '^834-'-l835T ) ; 
IMe Hofe tmd ,Kabtmdie Euro'pas wn l 8 , }ahrhnndert (Potsdam, 
1836-1839) ; Lehen und 'Haten Fttedmehs \des Graven (Meissen, 
1840-1 841); Wallensteins Proiass (Eeipziig, .1 844) ; and Preussens 
Ileldm tn Krteg naid Fneden, ^lemre <ut\d neuesie preussischv 
Geschichtey 7 volumes (Berlin, 1849^1860). The three concluding 
volumes of tl\is work contain.the history of the war of liberation 
of 18^3-14-/15. lie brought out an edition of Hegel’s works, 
adapted several ,of Shakespeare’s plays for 'the tlieatre, wrote a 
number of .poems and an hifitorical drama, Adolf (Berlin. 

1832). 

Many of his fesser writings were collected and ipilhli^hod 'as 
Kneeslieder, Romanzeu, LfuMungcfi und Legenden (Beilin, i8^S) 
The hoginning ot .in autobiogiaphy of Forster, edited by H. Kletke, 
has 'been published under the title, Kun^l und Lehen (Berlin, 1873) 

FOBSTER, JOHAKN GlIORG ADAM (1754-1794), German 
traveller and author, was born at Nassenhuben, a^malbvillage 
near Danzig, on the 27th of November 1754. His father;, Johann 
Reinhold Forster, a man of great scientific attainments but au 
intractable temper, was at that time pastor of the place ; tlie 
family are said to have been of Scottish extraction. In 1765 the 
elder Forster w^as commissioned by the empress Catherine 
to inspect the Russian colonies in the province of SaraUn% 
which gave his son an opportunity of acquiring the Russian 
language and the elements of a scientific education. Aftei 'O 
few years the father quarrelled with the Russian .govcjnmcnt 
and went to England, where -he obtained a .prolessorslup oi 
natural history and the modern languages at the famous non- 
conformist atixdeniy at Wacimgton. Bis violent 'temper '^ooii 
compelled him to resign -this appointment, .and fur two ears 
he and his son earned a precarious livelihood by translations in 
London - a practical education, however, exceeduigly useful 
to the younger Forster, who became a thorough master of 
Engbsh, and ac(jUired tnany of the -ideas which. cluelly influence!.! 
his subsequent life. At length the turnup point m his .career 
came fin the shape of an invitation -for ihim and his lather to 
accompany Captain -Cook in his third voyage round .the w'orld. 
Such an expedition was admirably calculated to call .forth 
Forster’s peculiar powers. His account of Cook% voyage 
{A Voyage round the Wvdd, London, -47,77 ; an German, Berlin, 
1778-4780), is almost the £rst example of the glowing yet 
faithful description of natural , phenomena which has since 
made a knowledge of them the common .property of tJie educated 
world. The publication of tlnsAvork wiis, however, impeded for 
some time by differences ’With the admiralty, .dut^ng which 
Forster proceeded to the continent to obtain , an Htppointmcnt 
for his father .as profcs&or at Gasstfl, and found todnb .«urpnse 
that it'was conferred npon himaclf. The elUerForster,Ivo.wevcr, 
was soon .provided ior ^elsewhere, being .oppointed professor 
of natural history atHalle. AtGassel Forsterrformed/anlntimate 
friendship with the .great anatomist Sommerring, rand about 
the sAme time mode thevacqwainfcance'of Jacobi, ’who-gave him 
a leaniqg towards nwsticism Itom which he -subsequently 
eraancipatedhimself. The want.ofhooks.and scioatifiaapaP^ratus 
at Cassel induced Him to resort fri^qucntly to Gottingen, where 
he ‘became betrothed .to Thercse Ilpyne, .the haqghter .of dhe 
illustrious philologist, a efevpr and cultiveLtccl woman, but 'ilU 
suited to be Forster’s wife. To be alfle .to jmarry he .accepted 
(1784) a professorship at ihe university pf Wilna, which he .did 
not find to his laste. The ^lenury^ barbarism xd Polish 
circumstances are ‘.graphically described in his i and bis wife’s 
letters of ihis.peribd. After few years' jesidenoe at Wilna he 
resigned his appointment to .participate in a scientific expedition 
projected by the Russian •governmeiR, nnd upon the xdmtluish' 
ment of this underteJripg rhecame librarian to .tlie .elector of 
Mainz. He actively .promoted the incorporation of 'the left 
bank of -the Rhme with France and in 4793 went (to Fans to 
early on the negotiations. Meanwhife, however, the GernKcns 
Seized Mainz, and Forster-^lready disheartened by 'the turii 
of events ••in France — was cut off from all return. Tlomestic 
sorrows were added to his political troubles and he )died,suddetly 
at Parisian the loJih of January j^7.94« 
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Forster’s masterpiece is his AnsufUen vom l^iedmkein, von 
Brabant, Flwndmi, BoHand, ^England tmd ^Franhretch (1791- 
1794), one of itho abl«st ' books of travel of The Jiii-th century. 
His style is dear and ^vivid ; his method of descmhing what 
he sees extraordinarily ' plastic ; above all, he has the art of 'pre- 
senting objects To us from their imost interesting and attmtJtive 
side. The same qualities' are also more or lesss conspicuous in 
his minor writings. By his translation (from the English) of The 
Sokmtala of Kalidasa (1791), he-firstiawakened German interest 
m Indian ditoctiture. 

Forstor^ Sayntluhe Woke appeared at T.e'ipzij^ m 9 vols. in 1843 
The AimcJitrn Hhein, tVe , has'bctn freqm ntly 'rejJrmtM (Iks! 
editjon hy A Jjiilzmana, Halle, 1893) ; Lcitzmann h.ih also pul)' 
hithed (StuttgaLt, a sdoctioii ot Forslr 1 s Kleine Sc^tiftt 

wiuich onguiaily appeared in 6 vols (1789 1797) TIis conespond- 
cnce was pu])lis]ied by his wife {1 vols,, Leipzig, 1820) , his Btnf- 
wechscl fnit SomnierrtTt^ by H ’Hettner (BriirrMwlck, rSyy) See 
J Holeschutt, (t. ForsUr, dev NaturfursLher rU <: . ^rd 

ed , 1874) ; .K. Kleui, G For>ster in Mhuiz (C^)tha, .1803) , A Luitz- 
mann,'fL Forster (Voilcsnng) (Halle, 1893) 

FORSTER, JOHN 2-1876), English biographer and critic, 
was born on 'the 2nd of April 1&12 at Newcastle. His father, 
who was a Unttanan and 'belonged to the junior branch of a 
good Northumberland family, 'was a cattle-dealer. After being 
weh grounded in cKiissicband raad'ic'iiiatic.sat the grammar school 
of his native town, John Forstcr'was sent in 1828 to Cambridge, 
but after only a* month’s residence he removed to London, where 
he attended alassas at University Gollcge, and was entered at the 
Inner Temple. He devoted himaelf, however, chiefly to literary 
pursuiUs. He corttnliiuted to TJte True Sun, The Morntv^ 
Chronicle and To The Exeumner, for which he acted as literary 
and dramatic > critic ; and the influence of his powerful in- 
dividuality ;soon made itfvClf felt, iHis Lives of the Sutesmen of 
the Comim’tmeaUh (1856“- 1830) appeared partly in Lardner’s 
Cyclopaedia. He published the work separately in 1840 with 
a Treatise on the 'Popular Progress in Lngbsh Mtsiory. Its 
merits obtained immediaite recognition, and Forster became 
a prominent -figure in that distinguished circle of Irterar)^ men 
which included IBulwer, Taltourd, Albany, Fonblanque, Landor, 
Carlyle and Dickens. For.'rter is said to have been for some time 
engaged to Letitia Landon, Imt the 'engagement was broken off, 
and Miss -Landon married George Maclean, in 01843 .he was 
called to the bar -but Jie never became a practising lawyer. 
For some -years he^edited the Foreign Quesrtefiy Rtvmo ; m 1846, 
on the retirement of Charles Dickens, he took chargee for some 
months of the Daily N-ms ; and from 1847 to 1856 Lo edited the 
Examner. From 1836* onwards, he 1 contributed lotthc Edinburgh 
Qu&tlefly Fotetpi Qmrimly Eteviows 4i .vanuty of articles, 
some of which were orepublishod in 4 rwo "volumes lof B^tagraphisal 
and Jhstonml Essays (^858). Tn 1848 i^carefl 'his ^admirable 
Life and Ttiwes^opiSlmr Galdmtth ^ vised m 1854). Gontinumg 
•his researches linto ItiigliBh dnstory under the early Stuarts, 'he 
published in r86o the Arrest 'of ' 4 he FmeMmihrrs'by Charges i.— 
A Chapter df Enghsh iUfstary trewnmu, .and The yJDiebutes on the 
Grand 'Rmoomfranee, nvUh rltUrSduatary .Essay an Etighsh 
Freedom, flihes© were ifdMowed by Sir JaknEizot: a ttiio- 
graphyi{i^4), ‘Olkbor^edifrom tincof this earlier istu dies !for The 
Lms of /Ernment TMPish Siatesnmi. in 01868 (appeared ihis iMfv 
of yLandar, land, on The death of ius ifntaid .Alerxarulcr )E)iycc, 
Forster 'undortodk The^ptibUicationtof hisidnrd edition of (Shak«s- 
peare. FPn several years he had been eoltetmg. matorials for 
a life of Swift, <blit .he intettrqpfied iiis studies m .tinsi ihrection 
to write his standard E-pfe^vfiOhmles Dickens. He had dong ibeen 
intimate with The 'notwehert:, und it ns Joy this wonk that John 
Forster is nhow chiefly iwonembered. The)first wlume appeared 
in 1872, andlihbtbiagrapity AWasrcampleted m: 1874. Awards the 
closc'of i 87'5 The fct ’volume fafihis.L7/tf'<7/-»S2m/^ wasipublhihed ; 
and 'he had made some prpgrcss in .the preparation lof the.eecond 
at the'tim© of bis death on the and of Febaruary 11876. In 1B55 
ForstTr had been appmirted secretary to the lunacy 'Commission, 
and itven 1861 to 1872 )he hdd the office .of a commissioner dn 
lunacy. His valuable collection 'of manuscripts,) including the 
original copies of Charles Dickens’s novels, together with his 


books and pictures, was bequeathad to South /Kensington 
Museum. 

An admirabk* account of him by Henry iMorleyts (prefixed to die 
ofheial ijandbook (1877) of the Dyco uml Forator bequests 

FD(fiSTER, JOHN COOPER (1823-^1886), British rsurgeon, was 
born m 1823 -m Lambeth, London, where his father and grand- 
father before himhad been local medical practitioners. Heentored 
Guy’s hospitiii in 1841:, was ap|Dointed demonstrator of anatomy 
in iSso.'asHiStant-siirgeon, 3855, and surgeon, 1870. He became 
amemher of the College of Surgeons in 11844, fellow in i8i49 and 
president in ir884. IHe was a prompt and sometimes bold operator. 
In 1858 he performed practKiilly the first gastrostomy in England 
for a case of cancer of the oesophagus. Among his best-known 
piqjers were dk>eiiss!ons Of acupressure, syphilis, hydrophobia, 
intestinal obstruction, modifled obturator hernia, torsion, and 
colloid cancer 'of the large -intestine ; and he published a book 
on Surgical Diseases of Children m i860, founded on his ex- 
perience as surgeson to the hospital for -children and women in 
Waterloo Road. .He died suddenly in London on the 2iid of 
March 1886. 

(FORSTER, fWlIiLIAffl ESOWrARD (>1818-1886), British states- 
man, was born of Quaker parents at Hradpole in Dorsetshire 
on the nth of July r8i8. He was educated at the Friends’ 
school at Tottenham, where his father’s family had long been 
settled, and on leaving school he was put into business. H* 
declined, ‘however, on prinaple, to enter a brewer\'. Becoming 
in due tune a woohen manufacturer in a large way at Bradford, 
Yorkshire (from which after his marriage he moved to-Burley-in- 
Wharfedale), he soon made himself known us a practical, philan- 
thropist. Tn 1846-1847 he accompanied his father to Ireland 
as distriljuior of the hnends' relief fund for the famine m 
Connemara, and the state ot the country nvade a deep impression 
on him. In 1849 he wrotea prefarc to a new edition of Clarkson s 
Life of William Penn, defending the Quaker statesman against 
Macaulay’s criticisms. In 1850 he married Jane Martha, eldest 
slaughter of the famous Dr Arnold of Kugb\. She was not a 
Quaker, and Lcr husband ’vrus formally excommunicated for 
marrying her, but 'the Friends who %vere commissioned to 
annoumc the sentence “ shook ;lainds and stayed to luncheon.’’ 
Forster tl4crealber>ranked himself us a memlxir of the Church of 
England, for which, indeed, -he was in Inter life charged with 
having too great a partiality. Ihere were mo children of the 
marriage, but when 4 lrs F'orster's brother, W ilham Arnold, died 
in 1859, leaving lour orphans, the Forsters adopted them .as 
their own. 

One of these children -was Mr IL O. Arnold-Forster (1855- 
1909), the well-known. Liberal- Unionist member of ^parliametit, 
who eventually I became a member ofiMr Balfour’s -cabmet ; ^hc 
was sei rotary to thotadmiralty 1(3900-^1903), and then secretarv 
of state for war (x90'3-.r905),.and was the author of numerous 
educational books ipuhlislied by* Cassell & Cg.j^Of which firmihe 
was a director. 

’W. E. ForsteDgraduttily 'beganito takeran laotiveiport in public 
affairs (by (speaking and' letrtutfing. In r858 he .a decture 
before the .Lefeds Bhilosophical Inatituliion on “ How we lax 
•India.” dn 11859 he sliood.as .Liberal candidate .for Leed.s, but 
was Beaten. .But he was highly esteemed in (the West Riddtig, 
andiin (1861 heTwas.retufnedmmipfjo6ed.fior Bradford. In 1865 
(unoppo^d) 'ondt 1868 j(at the head' of the poll) he was ijigain 
returned. Jle took a pnjmiAc. ‘ port in parkament in the>debates 
rn .the American Civil Wior, t <i in i868 was mode .unde r- 
ircretajry for the colonies in -Earl i usseUstminisiry. It was then 
that the -first became, a preiiuncnt advocate of imperial federation. 
In *866 hisrottitbide on iparhamentary reform -uttrooted a good 
deal , of .attention. His sjieeches wcre iulLof knowledge of .the 
,reaj condi1non of the )people, and *6ontail»ed i sortie thing like an 
ordinal prograitune of .Radical legislation. “ We have other 
things to fdo,” he said, “ besides extending the franchise. We 
want to make Ireland loyal and contented ; we want -to get /rid 
.of jjauperism in this country ; we want to fight against a dass 
which isfnoreito be. dreaded than the holders of 4 ^7 drantliise — 
.Iimcon the dangerous class in our lai ge towns. We want to see 
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whether we cannot make for the agricultural labourer some 
better hope than the workhouse in his old age. We want to have 
Old England as well taught as New England.’' In these words 
he heralded the education campaign which occupied the country 
for so many years afterwards. Directly the Reform Bill h.^^d 
passed, the necessity of “ inducing our masters to learn their 
letters ” (in Robert Lowe’s phrase) became pressing. Mr 
Forster and Mr Cardwell, as private members in opposition, 
brought in Education Bills m 1867 and 1868 ; and in 1868, when 
the Liberal party returned to office, Mr Forster was appointed 
vice-president of the council, with the duty of pieparing a 
government measure for national education. The Elementary 
Education Bill (see Education) was introduced on the 17th of 
February 1870. The religious difficulty at once came to the front 
The Manchester Education Union and the Birmingham Education 
League had already formulated in the provinces the two opposing 
theories, the former standing for the preservation of denomina- 
tional interests, the latter advocating secular rate-aided education 
as the only means of protecting Nonconformity against the 
Church. The Dissenters were by no means satisfied with Forster s 
“ conscience clause ” as contained in the bill, and they regarded 
him, the ex-Quaker, as a deserter from their own side ; while 
they resented the “ 25th clause,” permitting school boards to 
pay the fees of needv children at denominational schools out of 
the rates, as an insidious attack upon themselves. By the 14th 
of March, when the second reading came on, the controversy 
had assumed threatening proportions ; and Mr Dixon, the 
Liberal member for Birmingham and chairman of the Education 
League, moved an amendment, the effect of which was to 
prohibit all religious education in board schools. 'The govern- 
ment made its rejection a question of confidence, and the amend- 
ment was withdrawn ; but the result was the insertion of tlie 
Cowper-Temple clause as a compromise before the bill passed. 
E>ttremisLs on both sides abused Forster, but the government 
had a difficult set of circumstances to deal with, and he acted 
like a prudent statesman in contenting himself with what he 
could get An ideal bill was impracticable ; it is to Forster’s 
enduring credit that the bill of 1870, imperfect as it was, estab- 
lished at last some approach to a system of national education 
in England without running absolutely counter to the most 
cherished English ideas and without ignoring the principal 
agencies already in existence. 

Forster’s next important work was in passing the Ballot Act 
of 1872, but for several years afterwards his life was uneventful. 
In 1874 he was again returned for Bradford, in spite of Dissenting 
attacks, and he took his full share of the work of the Opposition 
Front Bench. In 1875, when Mr Gladstone “ retired,” he was 
strongly supported for the leadership of the Liberal party, but 
declined to be nominated against Lord Hartington. In the same 
year he was elected F.R.S., and made lord rector of Aucfdecn 
University. In 1876, when the Eastern question was looming 
large, he visited Servia and Turkey, and his subsequent soeeches 
on the subject were marked by studious moderation, distasteful 
to extremists on both sides. On Mr Gladstone’s return to office 
in 1880 he was made chief secretary for Ireland, with Dord 
Cowper as lord-lieutenant. He carried the Compensation for 
Disturbance Bill through the Commons, only to see it thrown 
out in the Lords, and his task was made more difficult by the 
agitation which arose in consequence. During the gloomy 
autumn and winter of 1880-1881 Forster’s energy and devotion 
in grappling with the situation in Ireland (see Ireland) were 
indefatigable, his labour was enormous, and the personal risks 
he ran were many ; but he enjoyed the Irish character in spite 
of all obstacles, and inspired genuine admiration in all his 
coadjutors. On the 24th of January 1881 he introduced a new 
Coercion Bill in the House of Commons, to deal with the growth of 
the Land League, and in the course of his speech declared it to be 
“ the most painful duty ” he had ever had to perform, and one 
which would have prevented his accepting his office if he had 
known that it would fall upon him. The bill passed, among its 
provisions being one enabling the Irish government to arrest 
without trial persons ** reasonably suspected ” of crime and 


conspiracy. The Irish party used every opportunity in and out 
of parliament for resenting this act, and Forster was kept con- 
stantly on the move between Dublin and London, conducting 
his campaign against crime and anarchy and defending it in 
the House of Commons. His scrupulous conscientiousness and 
anxiety to meet every reasonable claim availed him nothing 
with such antagonists, and the strain was intense and continuous 
He was nicknamed “ Buckshot ” by the Nationalist press, on 
the supposition that he had ordered its use by the police when 
firing on a crowd On the 13th of October Mr Parnell was 
arrested, and on the 20th the Land League was proclaimed. 
From that time Forster’s life was in constant danger, and he 
had to be escorted by mounted police when he diove in Dublin. 
Early in March 1882 he visited some of the worst districts in 
Ireland, and addressed the crowd at Tullamore on the subject 
of outrages, denouncing the people for their want of courage in 
not assisting the government, but adding, “ whether you do or 
not, it is the duty of the government to stop the outrages, and 
stop them we will.” Forster’s pluck in speaking out like this 
was fully appreciated in England, but it was not till after the 
levelations connected with the Phoenix Park murders that the 
dangers he had confronted were properly realized, and it became 
known that several plans to murder him had only been frustrated 
by the merest accidents. On the 2nd of May Mr Gladstone 
announced that the government intended to release ]Mr Parnell 
and his fellow-prisoners in Kilmainham, and that both J^ord 
Cowper and Mr Forster had in consequence resigned ; and 
the following Saturday Forster’s successor, Lord Frederick 
Cavendish, was, with Mr Burke, murdered in Phoenix Puik. It 
was characteristic of the man that Forster at once offered to go 
back to Dublin temporarily as chief secretary, but the offer was 
declined. His position naturally atti acted universal attention 
towards him, particularly during the debates which ensued in 
parliament on the “ Kilmainham Treaty.” But Mr Gladstone’s 
influence with the Liberal party was paramount, in spite of the 
damaging appearance of the compact made with Parnell, and 
Forster’s pointed criticisms only caused thoroughgoing partisans 
to accuse him of a desire to avenge himself. It was not till the 
next session that he delivered his fiercest attack on Parnell in 
the debate on the address, denouncing him for his connexion with 
the Land League, and quoting against him the violent speeches 
of his supporters and the articles of his newspaper organs. It 
was on this occasion that Parnell, on Forster’s charging him, 
not with directly planning or perpetrating outrages or murder, 
but with conniving at them, ejaculated “ It’s a lie ” ; and, 
replying on the next day, the Irish leader, instead of disproving 
Forster’s charges, bitterly denounced his methods of administra- 
tion. Though, during the few remaining years of his life, 
Forster’s political record covered various interesting subjects, 
his connexion with these stormy times in Ireland throws them 
all into shadow. He died on the 6th of April 1886, on the eve 
of the introduction of the Home Rule Bill, to which he was 
stoutly opposed. In the interval there had been other questions 
on which he found himself at variance with Gladstonian Liberal- 
ism, for instance, as regards the Sudan and the Transvaal, nor 
was he inclined to stomach the claims of the Caucus or the 
Birmingham programme. When the Redistribution Act divided 
Bradford into three constituencies, Forster was returned for the 
central division, but he never took his seat in the new parliament. 

Forster, like John Bright, was an excellent representative 
of the English middle-class in public life. Patriotic, energetic, 
independent, incorruptible, shrewd, fair-minded, he was endowed 
not only with great sympathy with progress, but also with a full 
faculty for resistance to mere democraticism. He was tall (the 
’V^orkshiremen called him “ Long Forster ”) and strongly th(Aigli 
stiffly built, and, with his simple tastes and straightforward 
manners and methods, was a typical North-country figure. 
His oratory was rough and unpolished, but full of freshness and 
force and genuine feeling. It was Forster who, when appealing 
to the government at the time of Gordon’s danger at Khartum, 
spoke of Mr Gladstone as able “ to persuade most people of mosi 
things, and himself of almost anything,” and though the phrase 
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was much resented by Mr Gladstone’s entourage^ the truth that 
underlay it may be taken as representing the very converse of 
his own character. His personal difficulties with some of his 
colleagues, both in regard to the Education Act of 1870 and his 
Irish administration, must be properly understood if a complete 
comprehension of his political career is to be obtained. For an 
account of them we need only refer to the Ltje of the Right Hon, 
W. E. Forster, by Sir T Wemyss Reid. (H. Ch.) 

FORSYTH, PETER TAYLOR (1848- ), British Noncon- 

formist divine, was born at Aberdeen in 1848. Pic took first-class 
honours in classics at Aberdeen, subsequently studied at Got- 
tingen (under Ritschl) and at New College, Hampstead, and 
entered the Congregational ministry. Having held jiastorates 
at Shipley, Hackney, Manchester, Leicester and Cambridge, he 
iDccame principal of Hackney Theological College, Hampstead, 
in 1901. In 1907 he delivered the Lyman Beecher lectures on 
preaching at Vale University, published as Positive Preaching and 
Modern Mind. Among his other publications may be mentioned 
Religion in Recent Art, and articles in the Contemporary Review, 
Hibhtrt Journal, and London Quarterly He wes chairman of the 
Congregational Union of England and Wales in 1905. 

FORTALEZA (usually called ( 'eaka by fonMgners), a city 
and port of Brazil and the capital of the state of Ceara, on a 
crescent-shaped indentation of the coast-linc immediately W. 
of Cape Mucuripe or Mocoripe, 7J m bom the mouth of the 
Ccaiii river, m lat. 3"" 42' S , long. 38° 30' W. Pop. (1890) of the 
inanK'ipality, including a large rural district, 40,902. The city 
stands on an open sandy plain overlooking the sea, and is 
regularly laid out, with broad, well-paved, gas-lighted streets 
and numerous squares. Owing to the aridity of the climate 
the vegetation is less luxuriant than in most Brazilian cities. 
The temperature is usually high, but it is modified by the strong 
sea winds. Fortaleza has suffered much from epidemics of 
yellow-fever, small-pox and beri-bcri, but the climate is con- 
sidered to be healthy. A small branch of the Ceara river, called 
the Pajehu, traverses the city and divides it into two parts, 
that on its right bank being locally known as Outeiro. Pbrtaleza 
IS the see of a bishopric, created in 1854, but it has no cathedral, 
one of its ten churches being used for that purpose. Its publu' 
buildings include the government house, legislative chambers, 
bishop’s palace, an episcopal seminary, a lyceum (high school), 
Misericordia hospital, and asylums for mendicants and the 
insane. The custom-house stands nearer the seashore, 1] m. 
Irom the railway station in the city, w'ith which it is connected 
by rail. The port is the principal outlet for the products of the 
state, but Its anchorage is an open roadstead, one of the most 
dangerous on the northern coast of Brazil, and all ships are 
compelled to anchor well out from shore and discharge into 
lighters. Port improvements designed by the eminent engineer 
Sir John Hawkshaw have been under construction for many 
years, but have made very slow progress. The Baturite railway, 
built by the national government partly to give employment 
to starving refugees in times of long-continued droughts, connects 
the city and its port with fertile regions to the S.W., and extends 
to Senador Pompeu, 178 m. distant. The exports include sugar, 
coffee, rubber, cotton, rum, rice, beans, fruits, hides and 
skins. 

Fortaleza had its origin in a small village adjoining a fort 
established at this point in early colonial times. In 1654 it took 
the name of Villa do Forte da Assump^'ao, but it was generally 
spoken of as Fortaleza. In 1810 it became the capital of Ceara, 
and in 1823 it was raised to the dignity of a city under the title 
of Fortaleza da Nova Bragan^a. 

FORT AUGUSTUS, a village of Inverness-shire, Scotland. 
Pop. (1901) 706. It is delightfully situated at the south-western 
extremity of Loch Ness, about 30 m. S.W. of Inverness, on the 
riversOich and Tarff and the Caledonian Canal. A branch line 
connects with Spean Bridge on the West Highland railway via 
InvergSrry. The fort, then called Kilchumin, was built in 1716 
for the purpose of keeping the Highlanders in check, and was 
enlarged in 1730 by General Wade. It was captured by the 
Jacobites in 1745, but rcoccupied after the battle of Culloden, 
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wh^n it received its present name in honour of William Augustus, 
duke of Cumberland, the victorious general. The fort was used 
as a sanatorium until 1857, when it was bought by the I2th Lord 
Lovat, whose son presented it in 1876 to the English order of 
Benedictines. Within four years there rose upon its site a pile 
of stately buildings under the title of St Benedict’s Abbey and 
school, a monastic and collegiate institution intended for the 
higher education of the sons of the Roman Catholic nobility and 
gentry. Tl\e series of buildings consists of the college, monastery, 
hospice and scriptorium — the four forming a quaclrangle con- 
nected by beautiful cloisters. Amongst its benefactors were 
many Catholic Scots and English peers and gentlemen whose 
arms are emblazoned on the windows of the spacious refectory 
hall. 'I’he summit of the college tower is no ft high. 

FORT DODGE, a city and the county-seat of Webster county, 
Iowa, U S.A., on the Des Moines river, 8 j; m. (by rail) N. by W. 
from Des Moines. Pop. (1890) 4871 , (19C0) 12,162 ; (1005, 
state census) 14,369 (2269 foreign-born); (1910) 15,543. It is 
served by the Illinois Central, the Chicago Great Western, the 
Minneapolis & Saint Louis, and the Fort Dodge, Des Moines & 
Southern railways, the last an electric interurban line. Eureka 
Springs and Wild Cat Cave are of interest to visitors, and 
attractive scenery is furnished by the river and its bordering 
bluffs. The nver is here spanned by the Chicago Great Western 
railway steel bridge, or viaduct, one of the longest in the country. 
Fort Dodge is the seat of Tobin College (420 students in 1907- 
1908), a commercial and business school, with preparatory, 
normal and classical departments, and courses in oratory and 
music ; among its other institutions are St Paul’s school 
(Evangelical Lutheran), two Roman Catholic schools. Corpus 
('hristi Academy and the Sacred Heart school, Our Lady of 
Lourdes convent and a Carnegie library. Oleson Park and 
Reynold’s Park are the city's principal parks Immediately 
surrounding E'ort Dodge is a rich farming country. To the E. 
of the city lies a gypsum bed, extending over an area of about 
50 sq. m , and considered to be the most valuable in the United 
States ; to the S. coal abounds ; there arc also limestone quarries 
and deposits of clay in the vicinity — the clay being, for the most 
part, obtained by mining. Fort Dodge is a market for the products 
of the sursounding country, and is a shipping centre of con- 
siderable importance. It has various manufactures, including 
gypsum, plaster, oatmeal, brick and tile, sewer pipe, potter}^, 
foundry and machine-shop products, and shoes. In 1905 the 
vahie of all the factory products was 83,025,659, an increase 
of 200*8 % over that for 1900. Fort Clark was erected 
on the site in 1850 to protect settlers against the Indians; in 
1851 the name was changed by order of the secretary of war to 
Fort Dodge in honour of Colonel Henry Dodge (1782-1867), 
who was a lieutenant-colonel of Missouri Volunteers m the War 
of 1812, served with distinction as a colonel of Michigan Mounted 
Volunteers in the Black Hawk War, resigned from the military 
service in March 1833, was governor of Wisconsin Territory 
from 1836 to 1841 and from 1^16 to 1848, and was a delegate 
from Wisconsin Territory to Coi iCss from 1841 to 1845, ^ 

United States senator from Wisconsin in 1848-1857. The fort 
was abandoned in 1853, and in 1854 a town was laid out. 
It was chartered as a city in 1869. From the gypsum beds 
near Fort Dodge was taken in i868 the block of gypsum from 
which was modelled the “ Cardiff Giant,” a rudely -fashioned 
human figure, which was buried near Cardin, Onondaga county, 
New York, where it was “ discovered ” late in 18^. It was 
then exhibited in various parts of the country as a “ petrified 
man.” The hoax was finally exposed by Professor Othniel C. 
Marsh of Yale ; and George Hall of Binghamton, N.Y., confessed 
to the fraud, his object having been to discredit belief in the 
“giants” of Genesis vi. 4. (See “The Cardiff Giant • the True 
Story of a Remarkable Deception,” by Andrew D. White, in 
the Century Magazine, vol. xlii., 1902.) 

FORT EDWARD, a \dllage of Washington county, New York, 
U.S.A., in the township of Fort Edward, on the Hudson river, 
56 m. by rail N. of Albany. Pop. of the village (1900) 3521, of 
whom 385 were foreign- born ; (1905, state v^nsus) 3806; of 
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the* township) including the village (iQoo), 52x6 ; (1905, state 
census) 5300. The village lies .mostly' at the foot; of a steeprhiU, 
is at the T junction of the main line and' the Glensf Falls branch 
offthe>I)ejaw«re'& Hudsonfrailway,, and is also scrved by electric 
line to Albany and; Falls'; ther barge canal connecting 
IvOke Champlain ) and* the* HbdsoBr river enters the Hudson here. 
Tho- rn^r * fcimishesr good' water-power, which is* used in the 
manufacture of paper and wood pulp, the leading industry. 
Sbirta>and pottery (flower pots, jats^ and^dnun tile) are manu^ 
factored also. The village^ is the* seat oft the Fort Edward 
Collegiate- Institute, a non'^sectariarr school for girls, which was 
foundfed nr 1854 and until 1893 ;was cocducationjil. The \nllage 
owns and operates the waterworks^ Indian war parties on ttor 
way to Canada were- accustomed to make a portage from this 
place, the head of navigation for small boats'" on the Hudson, 
to Lake George or Lake Champlain, and hence it was known 
as the Great Carrying PlacT. Governor (afterwards Sir) Francis 
Nicholson; in 1709^ in his- expedition against Canada, built 
here a stockade which was named Fort* Nicholson. Some years 
afterwards John Henry L}’Tliii‘i (1693-1791) established a 
settlement and: piiotccteciriit‘by a new fort, named Fort Lydius, 
birtrthis was destroyed Ijy the French' and^Indihiisu'nL 1745. In 
^735 third "fort was built by General Phinsiis Lyinarr>(r7i6^ 
1774); as prehminory to * the* e.\pedition • against Crown Point 
undor General Wilbam Johnson, and r was, named Fort, Lyman ; 
in r756' Johnson renaincd it Fort Edward inr honour' of) Edwrird, 
Dulre of York: In theiWar for Indepenrlenre Fort* Edward was 
the headquarters of General Philip Schuyler while ho and his 
troops were blockingc the march of General Burgoiynt's army 
frcwnriFort Ticonderoga- When a part of Burgoyne’s forces was 
di3tarUrodly"3 or 4 m. from Fort-Ed\vard, on Fort Edward Hill, 
oni tfaK 27th of- July 1777, the leader of an Indian band whose 
assistance the British had sought is supposed to have imirdered 
Jane McCroa (c. i757-'i777), a young- girl who had hecnvisrting 
friends m Fort ^Fidwardy and who was to l>e escorted on that day 
to thte Errtish, camp and there to \m mamed to David. Jones, a 
loyalist serving as aihoutt‘n;int in Burgoyne^s, army ; it is possible 
thaanshe; was* shot. accidentally by Amencans pursuing her Indian 
escorts, hist her death did much to rouse local sentiment against 
Burgo>me and his Indian allies, and caused many volunteers. to 
join; the American 1 army resisting Burgoyne’s invasicmt A 
monument has been, erected bylhe Janet McCrea Chapter of (the 
Dawghtmi of tho American Revolution nearrthte spot* where she 
was' killed, aaad she nt buried iirr Union Cemetery in ’Fort Ed.ward. 
Fort Edward township: was erected m iSiS’from a part; of the 
townshipr of Arg^’te. Fort Edward village was incorporated 
in <1852, 

See R, O. Bascomy The Fort Edward Book (Rort Edward; 1903). 

FORTESeVE^ SIR JOHN* (r. 1394 I 47 ^)) English.^ lawyer, 
th©' second son of Sir John Fortescue^ of an> ancient family^ ini 
Devwiabwe; wa« born at Norris, near' South ‘Brent, iir SonTCrsot<- 
shlre, Hc wast-edtjcatcd* at Exeter C(^Ui0ge, Oxford. During’ the 
rergtt^ of Hwiry^VL her was three times ^ appointed on» oR the 
govetmora of> Lincoln’s Inn/ In 1441 he was marie a king^s 
sergeant at Uw, and in lire following ‘year chief justice of' the 
king’s* licnchi As' a judge' Fortcscue is higlily recommended for 
hit wisdom, gravity and 1 uprightness; and he soems to have 
enjoyed great' favour with the ktng, who is, said to haver given 
him^somc substantial proofs of esteem and rtgaaid. He hcldrhis 
ofEc© during the remainder of the; reign of Henry VL, to whomi 
her steadily adhered'; and havmg: faithfully served that un** 
fortunate monarch m all troubles, lie was attaintbdiol treason 
in the first parliament of’EdtvardrIV. W-heiv Henry subsequently 
fleidintd -Scotland, he is supposed! to have appointediFortescue,,! 
who appiUF'to have acoomparaed him m hia. flight,. chanceHon 
of* EnglitfU.. In 1463. Fortescuc accompamedr Queeni Margaret 
and bw court in tteir exde on the Continent^ and.reUimeid with* 
them afterwards to England. During their wanderings- abroad 
tlie^ chancellor wrote - for the instruction of the young prince 
Edward his celebrated work De'laudtbtis lef;i4m A^Uae, On 
thh^» defeat' of the Lancastrian party he made hM’ submission 
to^ Edward W», feorn whom-be received, a general pardon dated . 


f Westtniistor; October 13, 1471. He died at an advanced age,, 
but the* exact date of his death has not been asi er tamed. 

F^rtefioue’s masterly vindication of. tlie laws of England, though 
received with great fa\^our by the- learned of, the profession to whom 
it was commuiiietited, did not appear in print until the reign of 
Henry. Vffl!, when it* was publislied, but without a date. It was 
su%beqowitiy many times reprinted. Another valuable and learned 
worts by Forii’scuc, wntten m English, was pulrhahed in 1714, under 
the tiLleof. The Thffeuncc hehmBH^an Absolittc and a LtmtUd Manarchv 
In the Cotton hbraiy there is a manuscript, of tins work, m the title 
of which it IS said fo have been addressed to Henry VI ; hut many 
passages show^ plainly that it was written 111 favour of Edward IV. 
A revised edition ot this work^ with a very valuable histoncal and 
biographical introduction, was publishwl in 1885 by Charles Plummer, 
under the title 7 he Governante of England, All of Fortcscue’s minor 
W'ntings appear m The Worki^ of Sir John Fortescue, noiv first Collected 
and Arranged^ published m iSog for pnvato circulation, by his 
dej^cendant, Loid riermont 

A^'THORiTiLSr^Plumiuer’s Introduction to The Governance of 
England', Life^ m Lord Cleimont’s edition; Gandner's Paston 
Letters , Foss's Lives of the Judges. 

FORTESCUE, SIR JOHN (r 1531-1607), English statesman, 
was the eldest son of Sir Adrian Fortescue (executed in 1530), 
and of his second wife, Anne, daughter of Sir William Readc or 
Rede of Borstall in Buckinghamshire. The exact date of his 
birth is unrecorded,^ He was restoretl in blood ‘ and to his 
estate at Shiiburn in Oxfordshire in T551. Through his father’s 
mother, Alice, daughter of Sir Geoffrey Boleyn, he was a second 
cousin once removed from Queen Elizabeth. lie acquired early 
a considerable reputation as a scholar and was chosen to direct 
the Princess Elizabeth’s classical studies in Mary’s reign. On 
the accession of Elizabeth he was appointed keeper of the great 
wardrobe. lie w'as returned in 1572 to parliament for Walling- 
ford, in 1586 for Buckingham borough, in 1388 and 1597 for 
Buckinghcim county, and m 1601. for Middlesex. In 1589 he 
was apjiointed chancellor of the exchequer and a member of 
the privy council. In 1592 he was knighted; and in November 
1(101, in addition to his two great ofTices, he received that of 
chancellor of the duchy ofXancaster. By means of his lucrative 
employments he amassed great w'oalth, with which he bought 
large estates in Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire, and kept up 
much state and a larg^ household. He took a prominent part 
in public business, was a member of the court of the star chamber 
and an ecclesiastical commissioner, .sat on various important 
commissions, and as chancellor of the exchequer explained the 
queen’^ financial needs and proposed’ subsidies in parliament. 
Od the d^ath of Elizabeth he suggested that' certain restrictions 
should be imposed on James’s powers, in order probably to limit 
the appointment of Scotchmen to office, ^ hut his advice was not 
followed. Hfe was deprived by James of the chancellorship of 
the exchequer, but evidently did not forfeit his favour, as he 
retained his two other offices and entertained JUmes several 
times at TOnden and'Salden. In 1604 Sir John, who stood for 
Buckinghamshire, was. defeated by Sir Francis Goodwin, whose 
election, however, was declared vend by the lord chancellor on tlic 
ground of a sentence of outlawry under which he lay, and 
Forte.scuc was by a second 'election returned in his place. This 
incident gave rise to a violent controversy regarding the chan- 
cellor’s jurisdiction in decicHng disputed- elfertirms to parliament, 
which was repudiated by the Commons but maintained by the 
king. The matter after much debate was ended by a compromise, 
which, whikr leavmgXhe prirreipR unsettled, set aside the elec- 
tions of' both rarrdimites*and provided for the issue of a new wTit. 
Fortescue was therr in* February 1606" retnrncd for Middlesex, 
which hcTtfyesented till'his dearrivon the* 2 jrd of'Decembcr 1607. 
He* was buried in Mflrsltey church in Bbckinghamslrire, where a 
monument was erected to his memory. His^long public career 
was highfy honourable, arrd‘he served his* sovereign and country 
with unswerving** fidelity and honesty. His learned attainments 
too were considerabk— Camdbn styles him “ vir integer, Graece, 

' The inscription on hi'^ tomb states that he was 76 at his death 
OR the 23rcl ot December Ktoj (Lord Clermont's Hist, of the Eaniily 
of Fortescue, 377),, liut according to a statement ascribed to himself, 
he was bom the same year as Queen Elizabeth and therefore in 1533 
(Bucks Ariohitcct. and Archaeolog. Soc. Records of Bucks, i. p. 89), 

* David Lloyd's State. Worthies (1670), 556. 
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L^atihequc apprime erudlHis;’”^’anfVHj9 scbbkfship is also praised 
by Llb3Al) 'W^ilbhis friendship with Sif^'rhoraas Bodley procured' 
giteoF books and manuscripts to the latter’s library. Forlescue 
married (^) Cecily, datighler of'Sir Edmund Ashfield of Ewelmf^, 
by ’whom,' besides a ditughter, he had two sons, Sir Francis and 
Sif William ; and (2) Alice; dau^tcr- of Christopher Smyth 
of Annaliels' in* Htrtfordslnre, by whom* he had one daughter. 
His descent in the male hne^ became extinct with the death of 
Sir* John Fortesciie; 3rd baronet; im 1717. 

Bibliography. — Article in, the Diet of Nat ^iogfaphy ; Lord* 
Clermont's Hist of i}te F-atmiy of'th^hhriesrmes>\ Hist Notices of iJi»> 
Partsha of Sivv^Komhe and hwelme^ by A N.ipjiiiri p. 390 j; D Lloyd ' jsi 
Stat(i WoUlu^ (1070), p. 12497 f. 143 (“ Sir. John 

FortcBCuc's mca,ucs oi Kaijic by Sir K. Thikstiii told me [Sir Julius 
CnesarV')’ ; Hist MSS. Comjn ^ Marquis of Salisbury's MSS ; 
Speddmg's Life of Bacon ; Architectural (ind Archaeological Soc. for 
BuqJcg* Rm)rd$ ofdhickS)^yQbx,^, 8<i. (P^ C, Y,) 

FORTEVIOT, a village and parish of Perthsldre, Scotland, on 
the Water of May, a right-hand- affluent of the Fvam, 6? m. S.W. 
of Perth. Pop. of parish (igo'i) 5^12. It is a place of renrKite 
antiquity, having been a capital of the Piets, when the district 
was known as Fortrenn, and afterwards* of the Scots. The army 
led by Edward Baliol camped here before the battle of Dupplm 
(1332), in which the regent, Donald, earl of Mar, was slam along 
with 13,000 out of 30,000 men. The parish of Findo-Gask 
adjoining it on the N.W, corvtains remains of a Roman road, 
station and outpost, l^esides thc*‘^ auld hoose ” of Gask in which 
the Baroness Nairne was born; and which* fopms^ the theme of one 
of her most popular songs. The new house in which died 
dates fromaftoT. 

PORT GSOBGEv a military station of InvernesfFshire, Scotland. 
It lies 12 N.E. of Inverness^ and is the terminus of the small 
branch line connecting with the Highland railway at Gollanfield 
junctaom It occupies a sandy promontory forming the extreme 
endtof thtt'soutliern shore of Inner Moray Fujth (also called the 
Firth of Inverness), which- is. here only i nu wade. There is 
communiaation by ferry Y ith. Forfcrofie on the opposite coast of 
the Bkurk Isle. The fort wasdDegundn 1748, partly after tlie plaft 
of one. of Vauban’s wonk&, and/ named in honour of GeQiig,e IL 
Wolfe, who saw it in course oJteractnon in 1175.1,. was lUiKb imr 
pressed withi it and' thought it would, wlien finished, be die 
most CQn.siderablfi fortress and test situated in (ireat Britain.^’ 
It cQvera ihsmres and contains accommodation for nearly 22QP 
raen. It is the depot of the Soaforth Ilighlanilens^ and a 
military training- ground of some size and importance' because 
the surrounding country gives ample fuciHties for exercise and 
manoeuvres. General Wade’s road is raainiiuned in good order. 
Fort George;, it is said, had almost been chosen as tlie place of 
detention for Napoleon when the claims of St Helena were put 
forward. About 2 m. S.E. is the fishing village of Campteljtown, 
in growing repute as a seaside resort. Midway between the fort 
and Inverness stands Castle Stuart, a shootmg-box of the earl 
of Moray. 

FORTH, a river and firth of the. east of Scotland. The river 
is formed by two head streams, Duchray Water (12 m.) and 
Avondhu (10 m.), or Laggan it is called after it Icav'es Loch 
Ard, both rising in the north-east of Ben Lomond in Stirlingshire, 
and uniting i m. west of Aberfoyle. From th'is point tilt it 
receives the Keltv, the Forth continues to be a Perthshire 
stream, but afterwards it becomes the dividing line between 
the counties of Perth and -Stirling as fgr the confluence of the 
Aillam. Thence it belongs to Stirlingshire to a point li m. due 
west of Cambus, whence it serves^ as the. boumdary tetween the 
shires of Stirling and Clackmannan, Owing to the extreracly 
tortuous character of its course betwem Gartmore aud Adoar'-r 
the famous “ links of tte Forth/’— ther actual Itngtlnof the river- 
is 66 m;, or nearly douUe thei distance iib a direct line {30, nt.) 
between' the source of the Duchray and Kn^rdine,. where the 
b^ins. The river drams ivn aim of 645. '^q. ra.. lls genenal 
diceetion is. mamly easterly with a, gentle trend towards* the 
souith; and' the principal tributaries, on, the left are the Goodie, 
Teith*^ AiUao and* Devon, and on the* right/ tte: Kdly,. 
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and' Bannpek. The alluvial plain extending from Gkrtmore to 
the county town is called' the Carsc of Stirling. The places of 
interest on the banks arc. Aberfoyle, Kippen, Stirling, Cambus- 
kenneth, Alloa and Kincardine, but after it crosses the Iligliland 
line the Forth does not present many passages of remarkable 
teauty. There are bridges at Aberfoyle, Gartmore, PVew, Drip 
and Stirling (2), besides^ railway viaducts at Stirling and Alloa, 

and, there arc femes at Stirling (for Gambuskenneth), Alloa (for 
South* Alloa) and Kincardine (for Airth). The tide rises to 4^ m. 
abo\e Stirling, where the river* is^ navigable at high water by 
vessels of I op tons. There is, however, a brisk shipping trade at 
Alloa, wtere the dock accommodates vessels of at least 300 tons^ 

The P'lrth of Forth extends from Kincar<Hne to the North Sea, 
that IS, to an imaginary line drawn, just west of the Isle of May, 
from the East Neuk of Fife to the mouth of the Tyno in Hadding- 
tonshire — a distance of 48 m. 'I’hiis, according to some calcula- 
tions, the Forth measures from source to sea 114 m. The width 
of the firth varios from J m. at Kincardine and li* m. at Queenj^- 
foriy to m. at LeiUi and 17^ m. at tlie mouth, llie chief 
-affluents are, on the south, the Carron, Avon, Almond, Leith, 
Esk and Tyne, and on the north, the Tiel, Leven, Kiel and- 
Dreel. The principal ports on the south shore aro Grangemouth, 
Bo’ne8.s, Granton and Leith, and on the norths Burntisland and 
Kirkcaldy ; but fishery centn>s and holiday resorts are ver\’ 
numerous on both coasts. Since the opening of the Forth Bridge 
(sec Bridges) in i8c)o the fmies at Queensferry and Burntisland 
have greatly diminished in importance. The- fisberies are still 
considerable, though the oyster tiade is dwindling. The laager 
islands are Inchcolm, witli the ruins of an abbey, Inchkeith, 
with forUftcations and u lighthouse, and the Isle of l^Iay, with a 
hghtliousti. The aiKhoroge of St Margaret’s Hope, with the 
naval base of RpsNTh^ lies off tte shpre of Fife immediately to 
thciw'est of the Portfe Bridge, 

The Forth was the BodQtna of Tacitus and, the Scot^ Water 
of the clironiclers of the ijth and xath ceuturies^; while Bede 
(d. 73s) knew tlie firth as Sttws, orunfuln^ (the Eastern Golf),. 
ateNeanmsXflv 796) Frisian Sea). 

FQBTWKATWN A»D SWCBCBAiFr. “ Fortification is 
the military art of strengthenmg po^iUons^ agpmst attack. The 

wo. rdi{tet. strong, and j<i 4 :e^rci^ to moke) imptes the creation 

of defences. Thus tte- bay who fn^m tte top of, a mound defies 
his comrades, or shelters from their snowballs behind a fence^ 
is,inerely taking a^lvantaga of ground ; but if he puts up a hurdle 
on his mound and stands lielnnd that he has fortified his position. 

Fortification, consists/ of two elements, vit. prote^ttoti and 
obstacle* The protection shields the defender from the enemy’s 
miasilcs ; the obstacle prevents tlie enemy from coming to clpse 
quarters, and delays hhn under fire.^ 

Proteitinn may be of several kinds, dhcct or indirect, Direct 
protection is given by a wall- or ranipart of earth, strong enough 
to’ atop the enemy’s missiles^ The \^aluc of this is reduced in 
propoi’tion ns the defender has to expose himself to return tte 
enemy's fire,, or to resist hia attempts to destroy tte defences. 
Indreet protectioi> is. gi-ven by aa for instance by a high 

w*aH placed on. a chft so tliot the ck'teoder on the top of tte wall 
is«cHit of roach of the enemy's misailes if these are of short range, 
such as arrows.. This kind of defence was very popular in. tte 
nH<kteiages» bn tlio present day the same object is attained by 
puehiag out detached forts to such a distance from the town 
they are protecting that the besieger, cannot tern bard tlie town 
as long as be is outside tte forts. Another form of indirect 
protection of g^eat inapoirtance is coi^csabueiU. 

Tte (ib^iach mao' coneiot of anything winch will impede the 
enemy's advance and prev’ent him from coming to close quarters. 
In the earliest forms of fortification the protecting wall was also 
the obstacle, or it may be a w*et or dr\' ditch, an entanglement, 
a swampi, a tbwni hedge^. a. spited* pateada; or some temporary' 
expedient, such as crows’ feet or ctevaux <ic frtse. The two 
etoent* must of, courac tei arrang?ed in combination. The 
bestead must be able tb defend th^ obstacle from their protected 
positionv ottenwiee it can be^sunaoimted or destroyed at leisure. 
But a close connexion is no longer esbential. The efiect of modern 
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ftrearms permits of great elasticity in the disposition of the 
obstacle ; and this simplifies some of the problems of defence. 

Protection must be arranged mainly with reference to the 
enemy’s methods of attack and the weapons he uses. The 
obstacle, on the other hand, should be of such a nature as to 
bring out the best effects of the defender’s weapons. It follows 
from this that a well-armed force operating against a badly- 
armed uncivilized enemy may use with advantage very simple 
old-fashioned methods of protection ; or even dispense with it 
altogether if the obstacle is a good one. 

When the assailant has modern weapons the importance of 
protection is very great. In fact, it may be said that in propor- 
tion as missile weapons have grown more effective, the importance 
of protection and the difficulty of providing it have increased, 
while the necessity for a monumental physical obstacle has 
decreased. 

The art of the engineer who is about to fortify consists in 
appreciating and harmonizing all the conditions of the problem, 
such as the weapons in use, nature of the ground, materials 
available, temper of assailants and defenders, strategical possi- 
bilities, expenditure to be incurred, and so forth. Pew of these 
conditions are in themselves difficult to understand, but they are 
so many and their reactions are so complex that a real familiarity 
with all of them is essential to successful work. The keynote 
of the solution should be simplicity ; but this is the first point 
usually lost sight of by the makers of “ systems,” especially by 
those who during a long period of peace have time to give play 
to their imaginations. 

Fortification is usually divided into two branches, namely 
permanent fortification and field fortification. Permanent fortifica- 
tions are erected at leisure, with all the resources that a state can 
supply of constructive and mechanical skill, and are built of 
enduring materials. Field fortifications are extemporized by 
troops in the field, perhaps assisted by such local labour and 
tools as may be procurable, and with materials that do not 
require much preparation, such as earth, brushwood and light 
timber. There is also an intermediate branch known as semi- 
permanent fortification. This is employed when in the course 
of a campaign it becomes desirable to protect some locality 
with the best imitation of permanent defences that can be made 
in a short time, ample resources and skilled civilian labour being 
available. 

The obfects of fortification are various. The vast enceintes 
of Nineveh and Babylon were planned so that in time of war 
they might give shelter to the whole population of the country 
except the field army, with their flocks and herds and household 
stuff. The same idea may be seen to-day m the walls of such 
cities as Kano. In the middle ages feudal lords built castles 
for security against the attacks of their neighbours, and also to 
watch over towns or bridges or fords from which they drew 
revenue ; whilst rich towns were surrounded with walls merely 
for the protection of their own inhabitants and their property. 
The feudal castles lost their importance when the art of cannon- 
founding was fairly developed j and in the leisurely wars of the 
17th and i8th centuries, when roads were few and bad, a swarm 
of fortified towns, large and small, played a great part in delaying 
the march of victorious armies. 

In the present day isolated forts are seldom used, and only for 
such purposes as to block passes in mountainous districts. 
Fortresses are used either to protect points of vital importance, 
such as capital cities, military depots and dockyards, or at 
strategic points such as railway junctions. Combinations of 
fortresses are also used for more general strategic purposes, 
as will be explained later. 

I. History 

The most elementary type of fortification is the thorn hedgCy 
a type which naturally recurs from age to age under primitive 
conditions. Thus, Alexander found the villages of the 
mtthoL. Hyreanians defended by thick hedges, and the same 
arrangements may be seen to-day among the least 
civfifeed tribes of Africa. The next advance from the hedge is 


the hank of earth, with the exterior made steep by revetments 
of sods or hurdle-work. This has a double advantage over the 
hedge, as, besides being a better obstacle against assault, it gives 
the defenders an advantage of position in a hand-to-hand fight. 
Such banks formed the defences of the German towns in Caesar’s 
time, and they were constructed with a high degree of skill. 
Timber being plentiful, the parapets were built of alternate 
layers of stones, earth and tree trunks. The latter were built in 
at right angles to the length of the parapet, and were thus very 
difficult to displace, while the earth prevented their being set 
on fire. The bank was often strengthened by a palisade of tree 
trunks or hurdle-work. 

After the bank the most important step in advance for a 
nation progressing in the arts was the ivally of masonry, sun-dried 
brick or mud. The history of the development of the wall and 
of the methods of attacking it is the history of fortification for 
several thousand years. 

The first necessity for the wall was height, to give security 
against escalade. The sceond was thickness, so that the defenders 
might have a platform on the top which would give them space 
to circulate freely and to use their weapons. A lofty wall, thick 
enough at the top for purposes of defence, would be very ex- 
pensive if built of solid masonry ; therefore the plan was early 
introduced of building two walls with a filling of earth or rubble 
between them. The face of the outer wall would be carried up a 
few feet above the platform, and crenellated to give protection 
against arrows and other projectiles. 

The next forward step for the defence was the construction 
of toiver!> at intervals along the wall. These provided flanking 
fire along the front ; they also afforded refuges for the garrison 
in case of a successful escalade, and from them the platform 
could be enfiladed. 

The evolution of the wall with towers was simple. The main 
requirements were despotic power and unlimited labour. Thus 
the finest examples of the system known to history are also 
amongst the earliest. One of these was Nineveh, built more than 
2000 years b.c. The object of its huge perimeter, more than 
50 m., has been mentioned. The wall was 120 ft. high and 30 ft. 
thick ; and there were 1500 towers. 

After this no practical advance in the art of fortification was 
made for a very long time, from a constructional point of view. 
Many centuries indeed elapsed before the inventive genius of 
man evolved engines and methods of attack fit to cope with such 
colossal obstacles. 

The earliest form of attack was of course escalade, either by 
ladders or by heaping up a ramp of faggots or other portable 
materials. When the increasing height of walls made escalade 
too difficult, other means of attack had to be invented. Probably 
the first of these were the ram, for battering down the walls, and 
mining. The latter might have two objects: (a) to drive an 
underground gallery below the wall from the besiegers’ position 
into the fortress, or (h) to destroy the wall itself by undermining. 

The use of missile engines for throwing heavy projectiles 
probably came later. They are mentioned in the preparations 
made for the defence of Jerusalem against the Philistines in the 
8th century b.c. They are not mentioned in connexion with the 
siege of Troy. At the sieges of Tyre and Jerusalem by Nebuchad- 
rezzar in 587 B.c. we first find mention of the ram and of movable 
towers placed on mounds to overlook the walls. 

The Asiatics, however, had not the qualities of mind necessary 
for a systematic development of sicgecraft, and it was left for 
the Greeks practically to create this science. Taking 
It up in the 5th century b.c. they soon, under Philip 
of Macedon and Alexander, arrived at a very high 
degree of skill. They invented and systematized methods 
which were afterwards perfected by the Romans. Alexander’s 
siegecraft was extremely practical. His successors endeavoured 
to improve on it by increasing the size of their missile an^ other 
engines, which, however, were so cumbrous that they were of 
little use. When the Romans a little later took up the science 
they returned to the practical methods of Alexander, and by the 
time of Caesar’s wars had become past-masters of it. The 
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highest development of siegecraft l^efore the use of gunpowder 
was probably attained in the early days of the Roman empire. 
The beginning of the Christian era is therefore a suitable period 
at which to take a survey of the arts of fortification and sicgc- 
craft as practised by the ancients. 

In fortification the wall with towers was still the leading idea 
The towers were ])iclcrred ciicular m plan, as this lorm otteied the 
best resist.ince to the ram. The wall wsas usually re- 
mforced by a ditch, whicli had thicc advant.ii^es it 
/ increased the height of the obstacle, made the bringing 

I ## engines ol attack more difficult, an<l supplied 

oar s an ot the wall. In special cases, as at 

* Jerusalem and Rhodes, the enclosure walls ueie doubled 

and trebled Citadels w'en* also built on a laige scale 

The typical site iiieierred by the Romans for a fortifunl town 
was on high grouiici sloping to a river on one sule and with steep 
slopes falling away on the other thiec sides. At the highest iioin 
was a castle serving as citatlel. The town enciosuic w designe d 
in accordance with the character of tin* suiiOLiiidmg countiy Where 
the enemy’s approach was easiest, the w.ills were highei, flanking 
towers stionger and ditches wider and deeper. Some of the tow c is 
were made high for look-out posts If theie was a bridge over the 
river, it was defended by a bridge-head on the far side ; and stockades 
defended by towers weic built out from cithei bank above and 
below the bridge, between which chains or booms could be stretched 
to bar the passage. 

The natural features of the ground W'cro skilfully utilized Thus 
when a large town was spread over an iiicgiilar site broken by hills, 
the encemte w’all w'ould be carried over the top of the hills , and m 
the intervening valleys the wall would not only be made stronger, 
but would be somewhat drawn back to allow of a flanking defence 
from the hill tops on either side. The walls would consist of tw'o 
strong masonry faces, 20 ft. apart, the space between filled with 
earth and stones. Usually when the lie of the ground was fav'ourahle, 
the outside of the wall would be much higher than the msidc, the 
paiapct walk perhaps being but a little above the kvel of the town 
Pahsadcs were used to strengthen the ditches, especially before the 
gates 

There was little scope, however, in masonry for the genius of 
Roman warfare, which had a better opportunity in the active w’oik 
of attack and defence. For siegecraft the Roman legions were 
specially apt. No modem engineer, civil or military, accustomed 
to lely on machinery, steam and hydraulic apparatus, could hope 
to emulate the feats of the legionaries In eaithvvorks thov ex- 
celled , and in such work as building and moving about colossal 
wooden towers under war conditions, they accomplished things at 
which nowadays we can only wonder. 

The attack was earned on mainly by the use of engines," under 
which head were included all mechanical means of attack— towns, 
missile engines such ,is catapults and b<ilistac, rams of ditfeicnt 
kinds, “ tortoises " (see below), &c. Mining, too, was freely resorted 
to, also approach trenches, the use of which had been introduced 
by the Greeks. 

The object of mining, as has been said, might be the driving of a 
gallery under the wall into the interior of the place, or the destruction 
of the wall. The latter was effected by excavating large cliambers 
under the foundations. These weic supported while the excavation 
was proceeding by timber strut.s and planking. When the chambers 
were large enough the timber supports were burnt and the wall 
collapsed The besieged rejilied to the mining attack by counter- 
mines. With these they would undermine and destroy the be- 
siegers' galleries, 01 would bieak into them and drive out the workeis, 
cither by force of aims or by filling the galleries with smoke. 

Breaches in the wall were made by rams Tliese were of rwo 
kinds. For dislodging the cemented masonry of tlie lace of the 
wall, stccl-pomted heads w'cie used ; when this was done, another 
head, shaped like a ram’s head, was substituted for battering down 
the fiUing ol the wall 

For escalade they used laddeis fixed on wheeled platforms ; but 
the most important means of attack against a high wall weic the 
movable towers of w'oo<l These were built so high that fiom their 
tops the parapet walk of the wall could be swept with airovvs and 
stones, and drawbiidges were let down from them, by which a 
sloiming party could reach the top of the wall. The height of the 
lowers was from 70 to 150 ft They w'eic mov^cd on wheels of solid 
oak or elm, 6 to 12 ft. in diameter and 3 to 4 ft thick. The giound 
floor contained one or two rams The upper floors, of which there 
might be as many as fifteen, were furnished with missile engines 
of a smaller kind The archers occupied the top flooi There also 
were placed reservoirs of water to extinguish fire These w’erc filled 
by foice pumps and fitted with hose made of the intestines of cattle. 
Drawbridges, cither hanging or worked on rollers, were placed at 
the proper heiglil to giv'c access to the top of the wall, or to a breach, 
as might be retjuired Apollodorus proposed to place a couple of 
ramsfn the upper part of the tower to destroy the cicnellations of 
the wall. 

The siege towers had of course to be very solidly built of strong 
timbers to resist the heavy stones thrown by the engines of the 


defence. They were protected against fire by screens of osiers, 
plaited rope Ol raw hides Sometimes it was necessary, in ordt^r 
to gam guMler height, to place them on high terraces of earth. In 
that case they w'ould be built on the ‘-ite At the siege of Marseilles, 
described by Caesar, special methods of attack had to be employ* d 
on account of the strength of the engines used by the besieged and 
their frequent sallies to destroy the sn.ge works A scjuaic fort, 
with Illicit walls 30 ft long and 5 ft lliiek, was built m front of one 
of the tower', of tlie town to resist sortu This foit was subse- 
quently raised to a height of six storeys, imd( r shelter of a roof which 
projected beyond the walls, and liom the caves of which hung heavy 
mats mad<‘ of ships’ cables The mats piotected the men working 
at the w'alls, and as these were built up tlie roof was gradually 
raised by the use of endh'^s sciew-* The roof was ma<lc of heavy 
beams and ])laiiks, over vvhieh were laid bricks .and clay, and the 
whole was coveied with mats .ind huUs to jm'vent the bricks from 
being dislodged Tins struetuie* was completed without the loss of 
a man, and could only have been built by the Romans, whose soldiers 
were all skilled workmen 

Although these towers wx’re provided with bndges by winch 
storming parties could icach the top of the wall, their mam obj* ct 
was usually to dominate the defence and keep down the fire from 
the walls .ind towers Under this protection breaching operations 
could be earned on The approaches to the w'all were usually^ made 
under shelter of galleries of timber or hurdle-work, which were jdaetd 
on wheels ancl moved into position <is requircfl When the wall 
was reached, a shelter of stronger construction, known as a " rat," 
was pl.iced m position against it. Under this a ram was swung or 
worked on rollers , or the rat might be used as a shelter for miners 
or for workmen cutting away the face of the wall The great rat at 
Marseilles, which extended from the tow’ci already described to the 
base of the tower of the city, was Oo ft long, and built largely of 
great beams 2 ft. squaic, connected by iron pins and bands. It 
was unusually narrow', the grountl sills of the side walls being only 
4 ft apart, 'ihis w.is no doubt m order to keep down the weight 
of the structure, which, massive as it w'as, had to be movable. The 
sloping roof and si<les of timber weie protected, like those of the 
tower, witli bricks and moist clay, hides and wool mattresses Huge 
stones and barrels of bl.izmg pitch v\cie thrown from the wall upon 
this rat w'lthout effect, and under its cover the soldiers loosened and 
removed the foundations of the lower until it fell down. 

In order that it iniglit be possible to move these heavy structures, 
it was usually necessary to fill up the ditch or to level the surface ot 
the ground For this jiurpose an " ajiproach tortoise " was often 
used This w'as a shelter, something betwcLii the ordinary gallery 
and the rat, which was moved end on towards the wall, and had an 
open front with a liood, under cover of which the earth brought up 
for filling the ditch was distributed. 

The missile engines threw stones up to 600 tb w'eight, heavy 
darts from b to 12 ft long, and Greek fire Archimedes at the siege 
of Syr.icu^c even made some throwing 1800 lb. The ranges vaned, 
accoidiug to the machine and the wtught throwm, up to boo vds. 
for diiect hie and 1000 yds for curved fiic At the siege of Jeru- 
salem Titus employed throe hundred catapults of different sizes 
and toity balistac, of which the smallest threw missiles of 75 lb 
weight. At Caithage Scipio found 120 large and 281 medium 
cat.apuits, 23 laigc and 52 small bahstae, and a great number of 
scoipions and other small missile engines 

Screens and mantlets for the protection of the engine-workers 
weic useil m great variety 

In addition to the above, groat mechanical skill w’as shown in 
the construction ol many kinds of machines for occasional purposes, 
A kind of Jib crane of great height on a mov'ablc platlorm was used 
to hoist a cage containing fifteen or twenty men on to the wall. 
A long spar with a steel claw at the end, swung in the middle from 
a lofty liame, seived to pull down the uppci parts of parapets and 
overhanging galleiies. The dclcnders on their side were not slow 
m replying with similar devices Fenders were let dowm from the 
wall to soften the blow of the ram, or the lam heads were caught 
and held bv cranes Grapnels were lowered from cranes to seize the 
rats and overturn them Archimedes used the same idea in the 
cU l( nee of Sviacuse for liitmg and sinking the Roman gallev s. 
Wooden tow'cis weic built on the walls to overtop the towers ol the 
besiegers Many devici's foi throwing lire were employed. The 
tr.uhtion that Archimedes burnt the Roman fleet, oi a portion of it, 
at Syracuse, by focusing the ra\s of the sun with reflectois, is 
supported by an expeiiment made bv' Bullcm m 1747 With a ic- 
llector having a surface of 50 sq ft , made up of 168 small mirroi 
each 6 by 8 in , Iccid was melted at a ilistaneo ot 140 ft anti wood was 
set on fire at 160 ft 

The development of masoni \ in permanent fortification harl long 
since icachod its practical limit, and was no longer proof against the 
destructive methods that had been evolved The extempon/ed 
defences w'cre, as is ahvays the case, worn down by a icsolute besieger, 
and the attack was stronger than the defence 

Through the dark ages the Eastern Empire kept alive the 
twin sciences of fortification and siegecraft long enough for the 
Crusaders to learn from them what had been lost in the West^ 

X 22 a 
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Byzantium, however, always a storehouse of military science, 
while conserving a knowledge of the ancient methods and 
the great missile engines, contributed no new ideas 
to fortillcation, so far as we know. In practice the 
Byzantines favoured multiplied enceintes or several 
concentric lin(‘s of defence. This of course is always a tendency 
of decadent nations. 

In the West the Roman fortifications remained standing, and 
the Visigoths, allies of Rome, utilized their princi{)les in the 
defences of Carcassonne, Toulouse, 8zc. in the 5th ccntur>". 
Viollet-lc-Duc’s description and illustrations of the defences of 
Carcassonne ^vlll give a very good idea of the methods then in 
use : — 

The Visigoth fortification of the city of CarcashOimc, which is 
still preserved, offers an analogous aiiangcmcnt recalling those 
described by \ cgetius The level ol the town is much moie elevated 
than the ground outside, and almost as Ingh as the parajict walks 
The curtain walls, of gieat tliiLknesN, are composed of two faces 
of srn.ill cubical masoniy allcinating wath couiscs ol buck: tbo 
middle portion being filUd, not vsitli earth but with rubble run with 
lime The towers w'en^ raised above these cui tains, and their com- 
munication with the lattei might be cut oil, so as to make of each 

tow'cT a small mile- 
pemdemt foit , cx- 
te 1 nally these tow ers 
aie cyhndiical, and 
on the side of the 
tow'n square ; they 
rest, also to wauls 
the countiy, upon a 
cubical base or 
foundation. We 
subjoin (fig. 1) the 
Fig. I. — Plan of one of the Toweis at pkin of one of these 

Cai cassonne tow'crs w ith the cur- 

tams adjoining A 

is the plan of the giound-lcvcl ; B Ihc plan of the fiist stoicy at the 
Icv’el of the parapet see, at C and D, the two excavations 

formed in front of the gates of the tower to intercept, when the 
drawbndgcs were raised, all communication between the tow'n 
or the parapet walk and tbe sev^er.il storeys ot the tower. From the 
fust storey access was had to the upper crenellated or battlcmcntcd 
portion of the tow'er by a ladder of wood placed interioily against 
the side of the flat w'all The external ground-level was much lower 
than that of the tow’er, and also beneath the ground-level of the 
town, from which it was reached by a descending flight of from ten 
to fifteen steps. Fig. 2 shows the tower and its two cu^'toins on the 




Fig. 2. — One of the Towers at Carcassonne, inside view; 


side of the town : the bridges of communication are supposed to have 
been removcil. The battlementcd portion at the top is covered with 
a roof, and open on the side of the town m order to peimit the 
defenders of the tower to see what w'as going on therein, and also 
to allow of their hoisting up stones and othei projectiles by means 
of a rope and pulley. Fig 3 shows the same tow'er on the side 
towards the country , wc have added a postern, the sill of which 
IS sufficiently raised above the ground to necessitate the use of a 
scaling or step ladder, to obtain ingress The postern is defended, 
as was customary, by a palisade or barrier, each gate or postern 
being provided with a w^ork of this kind." 

Meanwhile, in western Europe, sicgecraft had almost dis- 
appeared. Its perfect development was only possible for an 
4URtny like that of the Romans. The Huns and Goths knew 



nothing of it, and the efforts of Charlemagne and others of the 
Frankish kings to restore the art were hampered by the fact that 
their warriors despised handicrafts and understood nothing 
but the use of their weapons. During the dark ages the towns 
of the Gauls retained their old Roman and Visigoth defences, 
which no one knew properly how to attack, and accordingly the 
sieges of that period dragged themselves out through long years, 
and if ultimately 
succe.s.sful were so as 

a rule only through ' " ^ ^ 

blockade and famine. 

It was not until the 
nth century that 
siegecraft was revived 
in the West on the 
ancient lines. 

By this time a new 
departure of great 

importance 

, E , Castles, 

had been 
made in the scign- 
curial castle {q,v ), 
w'hich restored for 
some centuries a defi- 
nite superiority to 
tlic defence. Built 
pi imarily as strong- 
holds for local mag- ^ ^ ^ 

nates or for small Fig- 3— One of the Towers at Carcassonne, 
, - outside view, 

bodies of warnoi s 

dominating a conquered country, the conditions which called 
them into existence offeied several marked advantages. The 
defences of a town had to follow the growth of the town, 
and would naturally have weak points. It was not to be 
expected that a town would develop itself in the manner most 
suitable for defence ; nor indeed that any jxisition large enough 
for a town could be found that would be naturally strong 
all round. But the site of a castle could be chosen purely 
for its natural strength, without regard, except as a secondary 
consideration, to the protection of anything outside it ; and as 
its area was small it was often easy to find a natural position 
entirely suited for the purpose. In fact it frequently happened 
that the existence of such a po.sition was the ratson d’itre 
of the castle. A small hill with steep sides might well be un- 
approachable in every direction by such cumbrous structures 
as towers and rats, while the height of the hill, added to the 
height of the walls, would be too much for the besiegers’ missiles. 
If the sides of the hill were precipitous and rocky, mining 
became impossible, and the site was perfect for defence. A 
castle built under such conditions was practically impregnable ; 
and this was tlie cause of the independence of the barons in the 
nth and 12th centuries. They could only be reduced by 
blockade, and a blockade of long duration was very difficult in 
the feudal age. 

A very instructive example of 12th-century work is the 
Chateau Gaillard, built by Richard (oeur-de-Lion in 1196. 
This great castle, with ditches and escarpments cut out of the 
solid rock, and extensive outworks, Wcu> completed in one year. 
In the article Castle will be found the plan of the main work, 
which is here supplemented by an elevation of the donjon (or 
keep). The waved face of the inner or mam wall of the castle, 
giving a divergent fire over the front, is an interesting feature 
m advance of the time. So also is the masonry protection of 
the machicolation at the top of the donjon, a protection which 
at that time was usually given by wooden hoardings. After 
the death of Richard, Philip Augustus besieged the chateau, 
and carried it after a blockade of seven months and a regular 
attack of one month. In this attack the tower at A was first 
mined, after which the whole of that outwork was abandoned by 
the defenders. The outer enceinte was next captured by sur- 
prise ; and finally the gate of the main wall was breached by the 
pioneers. When this happened a sudden rush of the besiegers 
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prevented the remains of the garrison from gaining the shelter 
of the donjon, and they had to lay down their arms. 

Chateau Gaillard, designed by perhaps J;he greatest general 
of his time, exemplifies in its brief resistance the weak points of 
the designs of the 12th century. It is easy to understand how 
at eacli step gained by the besiegers the very difficulties whi('h 
bad been placed in the way of their further advance prevented 
the garrison from reinforcing strongly the points attacked. 

In the 13th century many influences were at work in the 
development of castellar fortification. The experience of such 
sieges as that of Chateau Gaillard, and still more that gained in 
the Crusades, the larger garrisons at the disposal of the great 
feudal lords, and the importance of the interests which they had 
to protect in their towns, led to a freer style of design. We must 
also take note of an essential difference between the forms of 
attack preferred by the Roman soldiery and by the medieval 
chivalry. The former, who \yere artisans as well as soldiers, pre- 
ferred in siege works the cer- 
tain if laborious methods of 
breaching and mining. The 
latter, who considered all 
manual labour beneath 
them and whose only ideal 
of warfare was personal 
combat, affected the tower 
and its bridge, giv ing access 
to the top of the wall rather 
than the rat and battering- 
ram. I'hcy were also fond 
of surprises, which the bad 
discipline of the time 
favoured. 

We find, therefore, im- 
portant progress in enlarg- 
ing the area of defence and 
in improving arrangements 
for flanking. The size and 
height of all works were 
increased. The keep of 
Coucy Castle, built in 1220, 
w'as 200 ft. high. Mon- 
targis Castle, also built 
about this time, had a 
Fig, 4 — Domon, Chateau Gaillard, central donjon and a large 

open enclosure, within 
which the whole garrison could move freely, to reinforce quickly 
any thrcjjitened point. The effect of flanking fire was increased 
by giving more projection to the towers, whose sides were in 
some cases made at right angles tp the curtain walls. 

We find also a tendency, the influence of which lasted long 
after medieval times, towards complexity and multiplication 
of defences, to guard against surprise and localize successful 
assaults. Great attention was paid to the step by step 
defence. Flanking towers were cut off from their w'ails and 
^rr^nged for separate resistance. Complicated entrances with 
traps and many doors were ai^ranged. Almost all defence was 
from the tops of the walls and towers, the loopholes on the 
lower storeys being mainly for light and air and reconnoitring. 
Machicouli gallcngs (for vertical defence) were protected either 
by stqnc walls built out on corbels, or by strong timber hoardings 
built in war time, for which the walls were prepared beforehand 
by recesses left in the masonry. Loopholes and crenelles were 
protected by shutters. Great care and much ingenuity were 
expended on details pf all ,kjnd3. 

Already in the lath century the .engineers of the defence had 
made provision for countermining, by building chambers and 
galleries at the base of the towers and walls. Further protection 
for the towers against the pioneer attack was given by carrying 
opt the •masonry in front of the tower in a kind of projecting 
liorn. This was found later to have the further advantages of 
doing away with the dead groui>d in front of the tower unseen 
^rpin the curfein, and pf increasing the projection and therefore 



the flanking power of the tower itself. T^c prrangernent is seen 
in several of the towers at Carcassonne, and has in it the germ 
of the idea of the bastion. 

The defences of Carcassonne, remodelled in the latter half of the 
13th century on the old Visigoth foundations, exemplify some of 
the best work of the period Figs. 5 and 6 (reproducca from Viollct- 
Ic-Duc) show the plan of the defences of the; town and catsile, and a 
birci's-eye vieyr of the castle with its two barbicans. The thick 
black line shows the mam wall , beyond this ate the lists and then 
the moat It will be potod that the wall of the lists a.s well as the 
mam wall is defended by towers. There are only two gates, That 
on the east is de- 
fended by two 
great towers and 
a semicircular bar- 
bican. The gate 
of the castle, on 
the west, has a 
most complicated 
approach clefcruU’d 
by a Ubyrmth of 
gates and flanking 
walls, which can- 
not be bhown on 
this small scale, 
and bc} ond these 
IS a huge circular 
bai Incan in several 
storeys, capalik* ol 
holding I 500 men 
On the side of tilt' 
towm the castle is 
protected by a 
wide moat, anti the 
entrance is maskctl 
by another laigo 
semicircular liarbi- 
can. An interest- 
ing feature ot the 
geiieial anangv- 

ment I'^thc import- pjc, — Plan of Carcassonne, 13th century, 
ance which the hsts > ^ j 

have assumed. 'Phe slight woorlen barricade of older times has 
developed into a w.ill with towers; and the effect is that tho 
besieger, if he gams a footing m the lists, has a very narrow space 
m which to woik the engines of attack The castle, after the 
Roman fashion, adjoins the outer wall ot the town, so that there 
may be a possibility of commumcatmg with a relieving force from 
outside after* the town has fallen. There were also several posterns, 
small opemng.s made in the wall at some height above the ground, 
for use w ith rope ladders. 

The siqgecrait of tbe period was still that of the ancients. 
Mining was tlie most effective form of attack, and the approach 
to the walls was .covered by engines throwing great stones against 
the hoardings of the parapets, and by cross-bowmen who were 
sheltered behind fight mantlets moved on wheels. Barrels of 
burning pitch and other incendiary projectiles were thrown as 
before ; and at one siege we read of the carcasses of dead horses 
and barrels of sewage being thrown into tl\e town to breed 
pestilence, which had the effect of forcing a capitulation. 

With all this the attack: w'as inferior to the defence. As 
Professor C. W. C. Oman has pointed out, the mechanical 
application of the thrpe powers of tensiop, torsion and counter- 
poise (in the missile engines) had its limits. If these engines w ere 
enlarged they grew too costly and unwieldy. If {liey were 
multiplied it was impossible on account of their short range anji 
great bulk to concentrate the fjrc of CJiQUgh pf them on a singfe 
portion of the wall. 

It is difficult to give anythu^g ^n accurate account, in p. 
small space, of the cnanges in fortification which took place in the 
first two centuries after the introduction of gunpowder, fatroduc^ 
The number of existing fortifications that kad to //on of 
modified was infinite, so also was the number of 
attempted solutipns of the^ new problems. JEngineers 
h4d not yet begun p publish descriptions of their systems ’’ ; 
also the ne>v pamqs.and terms which cam^ into use with the new 
works were spread pyer Europe by engineers of different countries, 
gnd adopted into new languages without much accuracy. 

Artillery was in use for some time before it beg^ to pave any 
effect on the design of fortificatipn. The earliest cannon thre)v 
so very Jight a projectile that they bad up effect pp and 
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■were more useful for the defence than the attack. Later, larger 
pieces were made, which acted practically as mortars, throwing 
stone balls with high elevation, and barrels of burning com- 
position. In the middle of the X5th century the art of cannon- 
founding was much developed by the brothers Bureau in France 
They introduced iron cannon-balls and greatly strengthened 
the guns. In 1428 the English besieging Orleans were entirely 
defeated by the superior artillery of the besieged. By 1450 
Charles VII. was furnished with so powerful a siege train that ho 
captured the whole of the castles in Normandy from the English 
in one year. 

But the great change came after the invasion of Italy by 
Charles \TII, with a greatly improved siege train m 1494. The 
astonishing rapidity with which castles and fortified towns fell 

^ before him proved 

the uselessness of 
the old defences. 
It became neces- 
sary to create a 
new system of 
defences, and, 
sa}^s Cosscron 
de Villenoisy, 
thanks to the 
mental activity of 
the Renaissance 
and the warlike 
conditions pre- 
vailing every- 
where, the time 
could not have 
been more fav- 
ourable.’’ There 
is no doubt that 
the engineers of 
Italy as a body 
were responsible 
for the first ad- 
vance in fortifi- 
cation. There, 
where vital and 
mental energy 
were at boiling- 
point, and where 
the first striking 
demonstration of 



Fig. 6 — Carcassonne Castle and Barbican, 


the new force had been given, the greatest intellects, men such 
as Leonardo da Vinci, Michelangelo and Machiavelli, busied 
themselves over the problem of defence. 

It has been claimed that Albert Diirer was the first writer on 
modern fortification. This was not so ; Diirer’s work was 
published in 1527, and more than one Italian engineer, certainly 
Martini of Siena and San Gallo, had preceded him. Also Machia- 
velli, writing between 1512 and 1527, had offered some most 
valuable criticisms and general principles. Durer, moreover, 
had little influence on the progress of fortification ; though we 
may see in his ideas, if we choose, the germ of the “ polygonal ” 
system, developed long afterwards by Montalembert. Durer’s 
work was to some extent a connecting link between the old 
fortification and the new. He proposed greatly to enlarre the 
old towers ; and he provided both them and the curtains with 
vaulted chambers for guns (casemates) in several tiers, so as to 
command both the ditch and the ground beyond it. His projects 
\vere too massive and costly for execution, but his name is 
associated with the first practical gun casemates. 

Before beginning to trace the effect of gunpowder on the 
design of fortification, it may be noted that two causes weakened 
tlW influence of the castles. First, their owners were slow to 
adopt the new ideas and abandon their high strong walls for 
low extended parapets, and, secondly, they had not the men 
necessary for long lines of defence. At the same time the 
corporations of the towns had learnt to take an active part in 


warfare, and provided trained and disciplined soldiers in large 
numbers. 

When artillery became strong enough to destroy masonry 
from a distance two results followed : it was necessary to modify 
the masonry defences so as to make them less vulnerable, and 
to improve the means of employing the guns ot the defence. 
For both these purposes the older castles with their restricted 
area >\ere little suited, and we must now trace the development 
of the fortified towns. 


Probably the first form of construction directly due to the appear- 
ance of the new weapons was the bulwaik {buuleva>d, haluardv or 
bollweik) This was an outwork usually semiciicular m 'ru h J 
plan, built of earth consolidated with timber and revetted ' 

with hurdles. Such works were placed as a shield in * 

front of the gates, which could be destroyed even by thi' early light 
cannon-balls ; and they ottered at the .same time advanced positions 
for the guns of the defence They wcie found so useful for gun 
positions for flanking fire that later they were placed 111 front of 
tovvcis or at inteivals along the walls foi that piiipose 

This, however, was only a tempouiiy expedient, anti we have now 
to consider the radical modifications in designs. These affected 
both the constiuction and trace of the walls 

The first lesson taught by improved artillery was that the walls 
should not be set up on high as targets, but in some manner screened. 
One nit thod of doing this in the case of old works was 
by plating bulwarks in front of them. In other cases the ^ 
lists or outer walls, being surrounded by moats, were already partially 
screened and snital'ile W convcision 
into the mam defence ; and as with 
improvetl Hanking defence great height 
was no longer essential, the tops of the 
walls were in some cases cut down. 

In new works it was natural to sink 
the wall m a ditch, the earth from 
which was useful for making ramparts. 

As regards resistance to the effect 
of shot, it wuf» found that thin masonry 
walls with rubble filling behind them 
were very easily destroyed. A bank 
of earth behind the wall lessened the vibration of the shot, but 
once a breach was made the earth came down, making a slope 
easy of ascent To obviate this, horizontal layers of brushwood, 
timber and sometimes masonry were built into the earth bank, 
and answered vciy well (fig. 7). 





Fig. 8. 


Fig. 9. 


Another expedient of still greater value was the use of counter- 
forts. The cailiest counterforts were simply buttresses built 
inward from the wall into the rampart instead of outward (fig. 8). 
Their effect was to strengthen the wall and make tlic bleaches niuic 
difficult of ascent. An alternative arrangement for strengthening 
the wall was an arched gallery built behind it under the rainj^art 
(fig g) This construction was m harmony with the idea, aheady 
familiar, of a passage m the wall from which count crmine.s could 
be started , but it has the obvious weakness that the destruction 
of the faro wall takes away one of the supports of the arch The 
best arrangement, which is ascribed to Albert Diner, was the 
“ counter-arched revetment.” This consisted of a senes of arclics 
built between the counterforts, with their axes at right angles to 
the face of the wall. Their advantage was that, while supporting 
the wall and taking all the weight of the rampart, they formed 
an obstacle after the destruction of the wall more difficult to sur 
mount than the wall itself and very hard to destrov The counter- 
arches might be in one, two or three tiers, according to flic height 
of the wall (figs. 10 and n, the latter without the earth of the 
rampart and showing also a countermine gallery). 

A more important question, however, than the improvement of 
the passive defence or obstacle was the development of the active 
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defence by artillery For this purpose it was necessary to tind room 
for the working ol the guns At the outset it was ol course a cpiestion 
of modifying the existing defences at as little coi>t as 
possible. With this object the roofs of towers were 
removed and platforms for guns substituted, but this 
only gave room for out* or two guns Also the loopholes 111 the lower 
storeys of towers were converted into embrasures to give a grazing 
fire over the ditch, this became the commonest metliod of strengthen- 
ing old w'oiks for 
camion, but was of 
little use as the 
resulting held of 
fire was st> small 
In some cases the 
towers w'eie made 
largei , \v ith a semi- 
circulai Iront and 
Flo 10 * side walls at right 

angles to the cur- 
iam. Such towers built at Langres eaily in the i6tli century had 
walls 20 ft thick to resist batteimg 

Even m new woiks some attempts were made to combine ailillery 
defence with nine masonry protection The w^orks of Albeit Durcr 
m theory, ami the biidgc-hcad of Schaffhausen m practice, are th(‘ 
best examples oi this The Italian engineers also showvd much 
ingenuity m arranging for the defence of ditclies with masonry 
caponiers. These w'ere ileveloped Irom external Initti esses, ancl 
etju.dly with the c.isiMTiatod llankmg low’eis of Durer cunt.iine<l the 
germs of the i(le<i of “ poljgomd " defence. 

The natural solution, however, which was soon gencrallv adojiterl, 
was the rampait , that is. a bank ot eaith thtown up bt hind the wmII, 
which, while stiengtheniiig the wall as already indicated, offered 
plenty of space for the disposal of the guns 

The ditch, which had only been occasionally used m ancient and 
medieval fortification, now became essential and characbuistic 

The ditch double purpose of supplying 

earth for a ramjiart and allowing the wall to be sunk loi 
concealment, it w'as found also to have a definite use as «Tn obstacle 
Hitherto the wall had sufficed for this purpose, the ditch being 

nsoful mainly to piecent the 
besieger from bringing up his 
engines of attack 

W’hen the wall (or escarp) was 
low'iu ed, the obstacle otteicd by 
tlie ditch was mt reased by le vet- 
ting tlie far side ol it with a 
I ountersi ar p Beyond the 
countci scarp w'all some of the 
earth excavated from the ditch 
was piled up to mcicase the 
piotection gi\en to the escaip 
wall This eaitli wms sloped 
down gently on the outer side 
to me('t the natuial surface of 
the giound m sm h a m.innci as 
to be swept by the fire from the 
ramparts and wms called the 

Fjo 1 1 

Now, how’cver, a new diffi- 
cult v arose. In all tunes a chief element in a successful defence has 
c<>!isisted m action by the besieged outside the walls The old 
ditches, when they existed, had meielv a slope on the fat sitle 
leading up to the giound-level , and tlve ditch was a conveuuut 
])l.ice m winch troops picpaimg torn sortie could assemble with- 
out being seen b> the eneiii),and ascend the slope to make their 
attack The inticxluction of tlie counteiscarp wall puwentid 
sorties fioin the ditch At fiist it was customarv, after the mtio- 
duction of th(‘ counterscai p, to leave a naiiow space on tlie top ol 
It, behind the glads, for a jiatrol path Kvenluallv fhe dithcultv 
was met by wideiiiiig this jutrol p.ith into a spaei* of about B , 
in which theio was 100m foi lioops to assemble This was known as 
the covered zvav 

Willi tins last addition the ordinary elements of a profile of 
modem foitilicatioii weic complete and aic excinplihed m fig. 12. 



Fig, 12. 


Up to the gunpowder period the trace of fortifications, that is, 
the plan on which they were arranged on the ground, was very 
simple. It was merely a question of an enclosure wall adapted 
to the site and provided with towers at suitable intervals. The 




foot of the wall could be seen and defended everywhere, from 
the tops of the towers and the machicoulis gallctics. The intro- 
duction of ramparts and artillery made this more diffi- 
cult in two ways. The rampart, interposed between 
the defenders and the face of the wall, put a stop to vertical 
defence. Also with the inferior gun-carruigcs of the time very 
little depression could be given to the guns, and thus the top oi 
the enceinte wall, with or without a rampart, was not a suitable 
position for guns intended to Hank the ditch in thc^r immediate 
neighbourhood. The problem of the “ trace ” therefore at the 
beginning of the 16th century was to rearrange the line of defence 
so as to give due opportunity to the artillery of the besieged, 
both to oppose the besiegers’ breaching batteries and later to 
defend the breaches. At the outset the latter role was the more 
important. 

in considering the early efforts of engineers to solve this 
problem we must remember that for economical rea.sons they 
had to make the best use they could of the existing walls. At 
first for Hanking purposes casemates on the ditch level were 
used, the old Hanking towers being enlarged for the purpose. 
Masonry galleries w’ere constructed across the ditch, containing 
casemates which could fire to either side, and after this casemates 
were used in the counter. scarps. Some use was also made of the 
fire from detached bulwarks. It was soon realized, however, that 
the Hanking defence of the body of the place ought not to he 
dependent on outw^orks, and that greater freedom was required 
for guns than was consistent with casemate defence. The 
biilwaik (wdiich in its earliest shape suggests that it was in some 
sort the offspring of the barbican, placed to protect an entrance) 
gave plenty of space for guns, but was too detached for secunty. 
The enlarged towTr, as an integral part of the lines, ga\c secunty, 
and its walls at right angles to the curtain gave direct flanking 
fire, but the guns in it were too cramped. The blending of the 
two ideas produced the hastwuy an element of fortification whicli 
dominated the science for three hundred years, and so impressed 
Itself on the imagination that to this day any strong advanced 
position in a defensive line is called by that name by unscientific 
WTiters. The word had been m use fur a long time m connexion 
with extemporized towers or platforms for flanking purposes, 
the earliest fiirms being ba^itllfy bashde^ basUllotty and in its origin 
It apparontl)^ refers rather to the quality of w ork in the construc- 
tion than to Its defensive intention, 

The cat Host bastions were modified bulwarks with stiaight faces 
and flanks, .ittached to the mam wall, for wdiich the old towers 
often acted vis keeps, and at first the teims biilwaik and bastion 
weie more or less intei changeable. Fig 13, taken from a con- 
tent jtorarv MS by 
Viollet - le - Dnc, 
shows a bastion 
addctl to the old 
wallol TlO^ e^aboiit 
1528 On the other 
hantl, m fig 14 
(t iki n fi om an 
Eni»lisli 31 S ot 
i55t), which again is 
bvised on the Italian 
woilv ol Zanthi pub- 
h'shed m 1 554), w’e 
find a cl ‘=ipnkeu of 
as “ bulwarks ” and 
6 as “ bastilions.” 

The liiangular 
woiks between the 

bvVstihons are de- 
scribed as “ram- Fig 13 -Bastion at Troyes, 

j^aits, ” intended to 

protect the curtains from breaching fire (We may also notice in 
this design the broad ditch, the counterscarp with narrow covered 
way, ami loopholes indicating counterscaip galleries ) 

Towards the end of the ifith century the tcim “ bulwark ” 
began to be rcser\ ed fur banks of earth throwai up a little distance 
in front of the mam wall to protect it from breaching fire, and it 
thus reverted to its original defensive intention. The term 

bastion ’’ henceforth denoted an artillery position connected 
by flanks to the main w’all : and the question of the arrangement 
of these flanks was one of the main preoccupations of engineers. 
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F!«'inks retired, cascmated or open, or sometimes in se^'eral tiers 
were proposed in infinite variety. 



Fig. 14. 


Thus, while in the early part of the 16th century the actual 
modification of existing defences was proceedmg very slowly on 
account of the expense involved, the era of theoretical “ systems ’’ 
had begun, based on the mutual relations of flank and face. 
These can be grouped under three heads as follows : — 

I . The cr6maxlUre or indented trace : Faces and flanks succeeding 
each other in regular order (lig. 15). 



Fig. 15, Fio. r6. 

2, The tenaille trace: Flanks back to back between the faces 
(flg. 16). The development of the flanks in this case gives us the 
star trace (fig. 17), 



Fig. 17. Fig 18. 


3, The hastioned trace : Flank.s facing each other and connected 
by curtams (fig. 18). 

In comparing these three traces it will be c)hser\'ed that unless 
casemates are used the flanking in the first two is incomplete. 
Guns on the ramparts of the faces cannot defend the flanks, and 
therefore there are “ dead ” angles m the ditch. In the bus tinned 
trace there is no dead ” ground, provided the flanks arc so far 
apart that a shot from the rampart of a flank can reach the ditch 
at the centre of the curtain. 

Here was therefore the parting of the ways. For those who 
objected to ciisemate fire, tlie Ixistioncd trace was the way of 
salvation. They were soon in the majority ; perhaps 
IbastloMd symmetry and completeness of the idea 

trace. Captivated the imagination. At all events the 
bastioned trace, once fairly developed, held the field in 
one form or another practically without a rival until near the 
end of the i8th century. The Italian engineers, who were supreme 
throughout most of the i6th century, started it ; the French, 
who took the lead in the following century, developed it, and 
officially never deserted it until late in the 19th century, when 
the increasing power of artillery made enceintes of secondary 
importance. 

It will be useful at this point to go forward a little, with a couple 
of explanatory figures, m order to get a grasp of the component 



Fig. 19. 


parts of the bastioned trace as ultimately developed, and of its 
outworks. 

la fig. 19 ABCD rep part of an imaginary has drawn round 
the pkice to be fortified, forming a polygon, regular or irregular. 

IS an exterior angle or of the polygon. 


BC is an exterior side. 

zz IS an interior side. 

abcdefghijfi is the trace of the enceinte» 

bedef is a bastion. 

zdef IS a demi-bastion 

de is a face of the bastion. 

ef IS a flank of the bastion. 

fg IS the L art am. 

bf IS the gorge 

(Two domi - bastions with the connecting curtain make the bas- 
iioned front, defght ) 

zd bisecting the exteriot angle ABC is the capital of the bastion. 

,tr is the perpendiitilar, the propoi tionate lengtli of \Nhich to the 
exterior side BC (ii.siially about one-sixtli) is an important clement 
of the trace. 

efC IS the angle of defence 
BC/ is the diminished angle, 

ede lb the flanked angle or salient angle of the bastion. 
e IS the shoulder of tlic bastion. 
def IS the angle of the shoulder, 
cfg IS the angle of the flank 

The line of the cscarj) is calle<l the magistral line since it regulates 
the trace \Mien jflans of fortifications aie given without much 
detail, this line, with that of the countcrscar]) and the cH‘st of the 
parapet, are oftem the only ones shown, — the crest of the j^arapt't, 
as being the most important lino, whence the fire pioceeds, being 
usually emphasized by a thick black line 

Fig 20, rcproducLHl from a French engra\mg of 1705, shows an 
imaginary place fortified as a hexagon with bastions and all tlic- 



Fig. 20. 


different kinds of outworks then in use. llic following is the ex* 
planation of its figuring and lettenng 

1. hlat bastion Placed m the middle of a curtain when the lines 
of defence were too long for musketry range. 

2. Demi-bastion Used generally on the bank of a river. 

3 T&tMille bastion. Used when the flanked angle is too acute; 
that is, less than 70® 

4. Redans : Used along the bank of a river, or when the parapet 
of the covered way can be taken m re verse from the front 

A, B. Ravelins. 

C Demt-lunes : So called from the shape of the gorge. They 
differ from the ravelins m being placed in front of the bastions 
instead of the curtains. 

D Counter-guafds . Used instead of demi-lunes, which were then 
going out of fashion. *■ 

E. Simple tenaille. 

F. Doiwle tenailh (see L and M). 

(If the tenaille E is reduced in width towards the gorge, as shtywn 
rdtematively, it is called a swallow*taih If the double teoaiUe it 
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reduced as at G, it is called a bonnet de prSir§. Such works weire 
rarely used ) 

H. Ilornwork ’ Much used for g<ites, 

I. Crown-work. 

K. Crowned hornwork. 

L, M. New forms ot ienatlle' (N.B. — Ihcse are the forms which 

ultiHaately icUiiied the name ) 

N. New form ol woik called a demi-lune luyietUe^ the ravehn N 
being jirotected by two counter-guards, O, 

P. RL-mtenvig places of arms, 

Q. Iraversa, 

K. Salient places of arms. 

5. Places of aims without traverses, 

T Onllon, to piotect the flank V, 

X, A double bastion or cavalier, 

Y. A retrenohment with a ditch, of the breach Z. 

6. Traverses to protect the terreplem of the ramparts from 

eiifikide. 


Turning back now to the middle of the i6th century we find 
in the early examples of the use of the bastion that there is no 
attempt made to defend its faces by flanking fire, the curtains 
being considered the only weak points of the enceinte. Accord- 
ingly, the flanks are arranged at right angles to the curtain, 
and the prolongation of the faces sometimes falls near the middle 
of it. When it was found that the faces needed protection, the 
firsc attempts to give it were made by erecting cavaliers, or 
raised parapets, behind the parapet of the curtain or in the 
bastions. 

The first example of the complete bastioned system is found in 
Paeiotto’s citadel of .^Vntwerp^ built in 1568 (fig. 21). Here we 



have faces, flanks and curtain in due proportion ; the faces 
long enough to contain a powerful battery, aiKi^lhe flanks able 
to defend both curtain and faces. The w'eak points of this trace, 
due to its being ananged on a small pentagon, are that the terre- 
plein or interior space of the bastions is rather cramped, and the 
salient angles too acute* 

In the systems published by Speckle of Strassburg in 1580 
we find a distinct advance. Speckle’s actual constructions m 
The i6th great importance ; but he wms a 

century, ^^^t traveller and (ibserver, and in his work, published 
just before his death, he has evidently assimilated, 
and to some extent improved, the best ideas that had been put 
forward up to that time. 

Two specimens from Speckle’s work are well worth studying 
as connecting links between the 16th and 17th centuries. 

Fig. 22 is early lOth-century w^ork much improved. There are no 
outworks, except the covered way, now fully developed, with a 
battery m the ix -entering place ot arms. The bastions are large, 
but the faces directed on the curtcun get little protection from the 
flanks To make up foi this they aic flanked by the large cavalieis 
m the middle of the curtain The careful arrangement of tlie fkitik 
should be noted ; part of it is letired, with two tiers of fire, some of 
which IS arranged to bear on the face of the bastion. The great 
^lency of the bastion is a weak point, but the w'hole arrangement 
is simplc^nd strong. 

In the second example, known as Speckle's ** reinforced trace " 
(fig 23), we find him anticipating the w’ork of the next re^itury 
The ravelin is here introduced, and made so large that its faces are 
in prolongation of those of the bastions. Speck’s other favounte 


ideas are Iwre : the cavnliers and double parapets and his 
particular lavention of the low liaitmes behind the rc-entermg 
place of arms and the gorge of the lavclm These low battenes 
did not find favour with other writers, being liable to be too easily 
destroyed by I lie 
liefiiegers' battenes 
crowning the 
salients of the 
covered way. 

Speckle’s book 
is of great import- 
ance as cm bodying 
the best work of 
the period His 
own id(‘as are large 
and simple, but 
rather m advance 
of the jiowcis of 
the artillery of his 
day. 

At the begin- 
ning of the i7lh 
century tve find 
the Italian en- 
gineers following 
Paciotto in de- 
veloping the com- 
plete bastioned 
trac'e ; but they 

got on to a bad line of thought in trying to reduce everything 
to symmetry and system. The era of geometrical 
fortification (or, as Sir George Clarke has called it, century^ 
“drawing-board” fortification) had already begun 
with Marchi, and his followers busied themselves entirely in 
finding geometrical solutions for the application of symmetrical 
bastioned fronts to such imaginary’ forms of perimeter as ti e 
oval, club, heart, figure of eight, (S:c Marchi, however, was one 
of the first to think of prolonging the resistance of a place by 
means of outw^orks such as the ravelin. De Villenoisy says that 
Busca w’as the first to discuss the proportions and functions of 



all the component parts of a front ; and Floriani, about 1630, 
was the last of the important Italians. The characteristics of 
a good deal of Spanish fortification carried out at this time 
were, according to the same authority, that the works were well 
adapted to sites, and the masour>’ excellent but too much exposed, 
while the bastions were too small. The Dutch and German 
schools will be referred to later. 

The French engineers now began to take the lead in adapting 
the principles already established to actual sites. In the first 
half of the century the names of dc Ville and Pagan stand out as 
having contributed valuable studies to the advancement of the 
science. In putting forward their designs they discussed very 
fully such practic^aJ questions as the length of the line of defence, 
whether this should l>e governed by the range of artill^’^ or 
musketry fire, the length of flanks, the use in them of orillons,. 
casemate and retired flanks, the size of bastions, &c. 

It is the latter half of the 17th century, however, which is one 
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of the most important periods in the history of fortification, 
chiefly because it was illuminated by the work of Vauban. 
It was at this time also that a prodigious output of purely 
theoretical fortification began, which went on till the French 
Revolution. Many of the “ systems ’’ published at this time 
were elaborated by men who had no practical knowledge 
of the subject, some of them priests who were engaged in 
educating the sons of the upper classes, and who had to 
teach the elements of fortification among other things. 

They naturally wrote treatises, which were valuable for 
their clearness of style ; and with their industry and 
ingenuity the elaboration of existing methods was a very 
congenial task. Most of these essays took the form of 
multiplication and elaboration of outworks on an im- 
possible scale, and they culminated in such fantastic 
extravagances as the system of Rhana, published in i ybg 
(fig 24). These proposals, however, were of no practical 
importance. 

The work of the real masters who knew more than 
they published can always be recognized by its com- 
vaubaa simplicity. The greatest of these was 

Sebastien le Prestre de Vauban (q.v.). Born in 
1633, and busied from his eighteenth year till his death in 
1707 in war or preparations for war, he earned alike by his 
genius, his experience, his industry and his personal char- 
acter the chief place among modern military engineers. Ills 
experience alone puts him in a category apart from others. 

Of this it is enough to say that he took part in forty-eight 
sieges, forty of which he directed as chief engineer with- 
out a single failure, and repaired or constructed more than 
160 places. Vauban’s genius was essentially prac t ical, and he was | 
no believer in systems. He would say, ‘‘ One does not fortify | 
by systems but by common sense.” Of new ideas in fortification 1 
he introduced practically none, but he improved and modified 
existing ideas with consummate skill in actual construction. I 
His most original work was in the attack (see below), which he 
reduced to a scientific method most certain in its results. It 
is therefore one of the ironies of fate that Vauban should be 
chiefly known to us by three so-callcd “ systems,” known as his I 
“ first,” “ second ” and ” third.” How far he was from following 
a system is shown by de Villcnoisy, who reproduces twenty-eight 
fronts constructed by him between 1667 and 1698, no two of ! 
which are quite alike and most of which vary very ^nsiderably 
to suit local conditions. 

Vauban’s “ first system,” as variously described by other 
writers even in his own time, is pieced together from some 

of the early examples of 
his work. The second 
system ” is the tower 
bastion ” defence of Bel- 
fort and Landau (1684- 
16S8), obviously suggested 
by a design of Castriotto’s 
one hundred years earlier; 
and the ” third system ” 
is the front of Neu- 
Breisach (1^98), which is 
merely Land^ slightly 
improvedS^^Tn other 
works, between 1688 and 1698, he did not keep®lfe the tower 
bastion idea. 

It wall be convenient to take the first systerfi,” as reproduced 
in the Royal Military Academy text-book of fortification (fig. 25) 
as typical of much of Vauban’s work. It may be observed that 
he sometimes uses the straight flank, and sometimes the curved 
flank with orillon. Parapets in several tiers are never used, nor 
c.avaliers. The ravelin is almost alw'ays used. It is small, 
having little artillery power and giving no protection to the 
shoulders of the bastions. Sometimes it has flanks and occasion- 
ally a keep. 

The tenaille is very generally found. In this form, viz. as a 
shield to the escarp of the curtain, it was probably invented by 


him. Fig. 25 shows two forms. In both the parapet of the 
tenaille had to be kept low, so that the flanks might defend a 
breach at the shoulder of the opposite bastion, with artillery 
fire striking within 12 ft. of the base of the escarp. Traverses 
are used for the first time on the covered way to guard against 
enfilade fire ; and the re-entering place of arms, to which Vauban 
attached considerable importance, is large. 

For the construction of the trace an average length of about 



Fig. 25 — Vauban's First System, 


400 yds (which, however, is a matter entirely dependent on the 
site) may be taken for the exterior sitle. The perpendicular, except 
for polygons of less than .six sides, is onc-sixth, and the faces of the 
bastions two-sevenths of the exterior side The flanks arc chords 
of arcs struck from the opposite shoulder as centres An arc desenbed 
with the same radius, but with the angle of the flank as a centre, ami 
cutting the perpendicular pioduced outwardly, gives the salient ot 
the ravelin , the prolongations of the laces of the ravelin fall upon 
the faces of the bastions at ii yds from the shoulders The m.nn 
ditch has a width of 38 yds. at the salient of the bastions, and llic 
counterscarp is directed upon the shouldeis of the adjoining bastions 
The ditch of the ravelin is 24 yds wide throughout. 

As regards the profile the bastions and curiam have a command 
of 25 ft over the country, 77 ft over the crest of the glacis and 8 It 
over the ravelin. The ditches are 18 ft. deep throughout. The 
jiarapets are 18 ft. thick with full revetments. In his later woiks 
he uhcd dcmi-revctments. 

Fig. 26 shows the tower bastions of Neu-Breisach, or the 
so-called third system.” It is worth introducing, simply as 
showing that ev^ a mind like Vauban’s could not resist in old 
age the tendency to duplicate defences. Here the main bastions 
and tenaille are detached from the enceinte. The line of the 
enceinte is broken with flanks and further flanked by the towers. 
The ravelin is large and has a keep. The section through the 
face of the bastion shows a demi-revetment with wide berm, 
and a hedge as an additional obstacle. 

After Vauban died, though the theories continued, the valuable 
additions to the system were few. Among his successors in the 
early part of the i8th century Cormontaingne (q.v.) 
has the greatest reputation, though his experience 
and authority fell far short of Vauban’s. He was a turies, 
clear thinker and writer, and the elements of the system 
were distinctly advanced by him. His trace includes an enlarged 
ravelin with flanks, the ends of which were intended to close the 
gaps at the end of the tenaille, and a keep to the ravelin with 
flanks. He provides a very large re-entering place of arms, 
also with a keep, the ditches of which are carefully traced so as 
to be protected from enfilade by the salients of the ravelin and 
bastion. He was also in favour of a permanent retrenchment 
of the gorge of the bastion. His works were printed, with many 
alterations, more than twenty years after his death, to serve as 
a text-book for the school of Mezi^res. This school was estab- 
lished in 1748, and from this time forward there was an official 
school of thought, based on Vauban. Cormontaingne’s work, 
therefore, represents the modifications of Vauban’s ideas accepted 
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by French engineers in the latter part of the i8th century. The 
school of M6zieres was afterwards replaced by that of Metz, 
which carried on its traditions. Such schools arc necessarily 
conservative, and hence, in spite of the gradual improvement 
in ordnance and firearms, we find the main elements of the 
bastioned system remaining unchanged right up to the period of 



Fig. 26 . — Neu-Breisach, 


the Franco-German War in 1870. Chasseloup-Laubat tells us 
that, before the Revolution, to attempt novelties in fortification 
was to write one’s self down ignorant. How far the general form 
of the bastion with its outworks had become crystallized is 
evident from a cursory comparison of fig. 27 with Vauban’s 



Fig 27 — Noizet. 


early work. This figure is the front of the Metz school in 1822, 
by General Noizet. 

Since, therefore, the official \dew was that the general outlines 
of the system were sacred, the efforts of orthodox engineers from 
Conmontaingne’s time onwards were given to improvements of 
detail, and mainly to retard breaching operations as long as 
possible. We find enormous pains being bestow'ed on the study 
of the comparative heights of the masonry walls and crest levels ; 
mill the introduction here and there of glacis slopes in the ditches, 


put in both to facilitate their defence and to protect portions of 
the escarps. 

Among the unorthodox two names deserve mention. The first 
of these IS Chasseloup-Laubat (q.v ), who served throughout the 
wars of the Republic and Empire, and constructed the fortress 
of Alessandria in Piedmont. 

Chasseloup’s mam proposals to improve the bastioned system 
were two . 

Fust, in order to prevent the bastions from being breached 
through the gaps made by the ditch of the ravelin, he threw forward 
the ravelin and its keep outside the mam glacis This had the 
further advantage of giving great salicncy to the ravehn for cross- 
fire over the terrain of the attack. On the other hand, it made the 
lavcliii liable to capture by the gorge It is probable that this 
system w'ould have lent itself to a splendid defence by an able 
commander with a strong force ; but under the opposite conditions 
it htis a dangerous element of w'cakness 

Secondly, in. order to get freedom to use longer fronts than those* 
admissible for the ordinary bastioned trace, he proposed to exteiul 
his exterior side uj) to about 650 yds and to break the faces of his 
bastions , the ])ortion ni'xt the shoulder being defended from the 
fiiink of the collateral bastion and coinciding W'lth the line of defence, 
and the portion next the salient, up to about 8o yds in length, 
benng defended from a central keep or caponier placed m front of the 
tenaille The natural criticism of this arrangement is that it 
combines some of the defects of both the bastioned and polygonal 
systems without getting the full advantages of either 

Fig. 28 shows a half fiont of Chasscloup’s system, of ordinary 
length, as actually constructed. The section show's an mterestmg 



Fig. 28. — Chasseloup-Laubat. 


detail, viz. the Chasscloup mask — a <letachod mask with tunnels 
for the casemate guns to tire through, tin* intention of w'hich is to 
save them from being destroyed from a distance. 

The second name is that of Captain Choumara of the French 
Engineers, born in 1787, whose work was published in iSay, 
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Two leading ideas are due to him. The first is that of the 
“ independence of parapets.” A glance at any of the plans that 
have already been shown will show that hitherto the crests of 
parapets had always been traced parallel to the escarp or 
magistral line. Choumara pointed out that, while it was 
necessary for the escarp to be traced in straight lines with 
reference to the flanking arrangements, there was no such 
necessity as regards the parapets. By making the crest of the 
parapet quite independent of the escarp line he obtained great 
free^m of direction for his Are. The second idea is that of tlie 
‘‘ inner glacis.” This was a glacis parapet placed in the main 
ditch to shield the escarp ; its effect being to prevent the escarp 
of the body of the place from being breached in the usual way 
by batteries crowning the crest of the covered way. 

The need for Choumara’s improvements has passed by, but 
he was in his time a real teacher. One sentence of his strikes a 
resounding note : What is chiefly required in fortification is 
simplicity and strength. It is not on a few little contrivances 
carefully hidden that one can rely for a good defence. The jaie 
of a place should not depend on the intelligence of a corporal shut 
up in a small post prepared for his detachments^ 

Before leaving the bastioned system it will be of interest to study 
a couple of actual and complete examples, one irregular and one 
regular. Fig 29 shows the defences of Sedan as they were at the 
end of the 17th century. One sees the touch of Vauban liete and 
there, but the work is for the most pait apparently caily 17th 
century. It will be observed that on the river side of the town tlie 
defence consists of very irregular bastioUwS with duplicated wet 



Fig. 29.- -Sedan m 1705. 


ditches (sec the Dutch style, belou) ; and on the other side, where 
w’ater is nut available, sticngth is sought lor by pushing a succession 
of homworks far out. 

Fig 30 n Saarlouis, constructed by Vauil>an in ib8o in his early 
manner, a remarkable example of symmetry’'. Vauban of course 
never thought of aiming at symmetry, which is of itself neither good 
nor bad, but it is interesting to note such a perfect examjile ol tlic 
system. 

It must here be remarked that the reproach of “ geometrical ’* 
fortification is in no way applicable to the works of Vauban and 
his immediate successors. The true geometnc fortification, which 
worshiped symmetry as a fetish, marked, as has been already 
pointea out, the decadence of the Italian school. Vauban and his 
fellows excelled m adapting works to sites, the real test of the 
engineer. 

The bastioned system was the i7th~century solution of the forti- 
fication problem. Given an artillery and musketry of short range 
and tw) slow for effective frontal defence, a ditch is necessary as an 
obstacle What is the best means of flanking the ditch and of 
protecting the flanking arrangements ? If Vauban elected for the 
bastion, we must before criticizing hia choice remember that he was 
the most expenvneed engmecr of his day, a man of the first ability 
and quite without piejudice. What is matter for regret is that the 
authonty of Vauban should have practically paralysed the French 
school during the 18th and most or the igth century, so that while 
the conditions of attack and defence w'ere gradually altering they 
could admit no change of idea, and their best men, who could not 
hclp^ being onginal, were struggling against the whole weight of 
official opposition. 

Again, such (implication of outworks as we see at Sedan is not 
geometric fortification. It is a definite attempt to retard the attack, 
on ground favourable to it, by successive hues of defence. As to the 
policy^ of this, no axiom can be laid down Nowadays most of ns 
think, as MachiaveUi did, that a single line oi defence is btst and that 


a second line only serv'cs to suggest the advisability oi retreat.’ 
There arc also, of course, the recognized drawbacks of outworks, 
difficulty of ictrcat, of relief and so forth, and the moral effect of 
their loss But the engineers of such defences as Oslend and Candia 
might well say, Oh, it only when we had held on to that bastion for 
so many months we had had a second and a third hne of perm(an«nt 



Fig. 30. 


retrenchment to fall back upon, we could have held the place for 
ever.** And who shall say that they were wrong ? Tet us at all 
events remember that the leading engineers of that time were men 
who liad passed their lives m a state of war, and that we ourselves 
in comparison with them are the theorists. 

From the end of the i6tli century the Dutch methods of 
fortification acquired a great reputation, thanks to the stout 
resistance offered to the Spaniards by some of their 
fortresses, the three years’ defence of Ostend being schooV^^ 
perhaps the most striking example. Prolonged de- 
fences, which were mainly due to the desperate energy of the 
besieged, were credited to the quality of their defences. In point 
of fact the Dutch owed more to nature, and more still to their 
own spirit, than to art ; but they showed a good deal of skill in 
adapting recent ideas to their needs. 

Three conditions governed the development of the Dutch 
works at this time, viz. want of time, want of money and abun- 
dan(.e of water. When, the Netherlands began their re\'olt 
against Spain, they would no doubt have been glad enough of 
expensive masonry fortresses on such models as i’lu'iotto’s 
citadel of Antwerp. But there was neither time nor money for 
such works. Something had to be extemporized, and fortunately 
for them they had wet ditches to take the place of high revetted 
walls. Everywhere water was near the surface, and rivers or 
canals were available for inundations. A wide and shallow 
ditch, while making a good obstacle, was also the readiest means 
of obtaining earth for the ramparts. High command was, owing 
to the flatne^ss of the country, unnecessary and even undesirable, 
as it did not allow of grazing fire. 

Wliat the Dutch actually did in strengthening their towns 
gives little evidence of system. Starting as a rule from an 
existing enceinte, sometimes a medieval wall, they would provide 
a broaci wet ditch. No further provision was usually made on 
the sides of the town which were additionally protected by a 
river or inundation. On the other sides the wet ditch was made 
still broader, and sometimes contained a counterguard, some- 
times ravelins and lunettes. These were quite irregular in their 
design and relation to each other. At the foot of the glacis would 
be found another but narrower wet ditch, which was a peculiarly 
Dutch feature ; and sometimes if the town was in a bend bf a 
river there would be a canal cut across the bend in a straight line^ 
strengthened by several redans. 

Speafleing generally, they endeavoured to provide for the want 


I 
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of a first-class masonry obstacle by multiplication of wet ditches, 
and further to strengthen these obstacles by great quantities 
of palisading, for which purpose the timber of old ships was used. 
They also recognized the inherent weaknesses of wet ditches, 
as, for instance, that when frozen they no longer provide an 
obstacle ; and they studied the means, not only of causing 
inundations, but also of arranging to empty as well as to 
fill the ditches at will. Simon Stevin was the leader in this 
work. 

Nevertheless a Dutch school of design did come into existence 
at this time. The leaders, early m the 17th century, were Simon 
Stevin, Maurice and Henry of Nassau, Marollois and Frcitag. 
The fortress of Coevorden, constructed by Prince Maurice, of 
which fig. 31 shows a front, is a well-known example of this, and 
the section shows clearly some typical features of the school. 



The elements of the pUn .ire those of the early bastioned trace, 
but we find added both r.Lvelms and lunettes, very regulai* in design 
There is also the ditch at the foot ol the glacis, and suiioundmg 
the rampart of the enc<nntc a coiitinnous faiissc-biaie This work, 
which partook of the nature ot both boulcvjird and counterguard, 
scivcd several purposes It was desiralile that the woiglit the 
rampart should be fliavvn back a little tioin tlic edge ot the ditch, 
and the iausso-braio filled what would othetwisc luive bt‘en dead 
ground at the loot of the rainpait It also alfoided a grazing fire 
over the ditch, winch was veiy imiiortant, £ind which tlic rampart 
supported by a plunging fire, 

Cochoorn {q-v.), tlie contemporary and nearest rival to Vauban, 
was the greatest light of the Dutch school. Like Vauban he \vas 
Coeboora fighting engineer, both in attai k anc^ 

defence ; but in the attack he differed from him in 
relying more on powerful artillery fire than systematic earth- 
works. He introduced the Cuehoorn inorlar. His “ first 
system,’’ which was employed at Mannheim (fig. 32), is repro- 
duced for the sake of comparison with the Coevorden front 
designed a hundred years earlier. Among otlier points will be 



Fio. 32.— Coehoom’s First System, 


noticed the combination of wet and dry ditches ; the very broad 
main ditch with counterguard ; the roomy keep of the ravelin ; 
the expansion of the fausse-hrais into an independent low 
parapet ; and the powerful flanJdng fire in three ticcs^ 


The ienaille ” system and the polygonal ” system which 
grew out of it are mainly identified with the German schooL 
That school, says von Zaslrow, does not, like that of 
France, represent the authoritative teaching of an 
official establishment, but rather the general practice 
of the German engineers. It was founded on the principles ol 
Durer, Speckle and especially Rimpler, and much influenced in 
execution by Montalembert. The German engineers desired 
cl simple trace, a strong fortification with retrenchments and 
keeps, boml>proof accommodation and an organization suitable 
for an offensive defence,” 

These had always been the German principles. Already in the 
1 6th century the Prussian defences of Kustrin, Spandau and 
Peitz had large bomb-proof casemates sufficient for a great 
part of the garrison. The same thing is seen in the defences ol 
Glogau, Schweidnitz, &c., built by Frederick the Great. These 
works show various applications of the tenaille system. In 
1776 Frederick became acquainted with the work of Montalem- 
bert, and his influence is seen in the casemates of Kosek 

Whether through the influence of Albert Durer or not cannot 
be said, hut white the bastion was being developed in France 
the tenaille and the accompanying casemates from the first 
found acceptance in Germany, and thence in eastern and northern 
Eurc^e. Be Groote, who wrote in 1618, produced a sort oi 
tenaille system, and may have been the inspiration of Rimpler. 
DiUich (1640), Landsberg the elder (1648), Griendel d’Aach 
(1677), Werthmuller (X685) and others advocated both bastion 
and tenaille, sometimes in combination ; the German bastion 
being usually distinguished by short faces and long flanks. 

Rimpler, who was present at the siege of Candia (taken by the 
Turks in 1669) and died at tliat of Vienna in 1683, exercised a 
great influence. He had been struck by tlie -weakness of the 
early Italiin bastions at Candia, and published a book in 1671 
called Fo}t!fi cation with Central Bastions, which was practically 
the polygonal tra-ce. Zastrow thinks that Rimpler inspired 
Arontalernbert. He left unfortunately no designs to illustrate 
his ideas. 

Landsberg the younger (1670“! 746), a major-general in the 
Prussian service, who saw many sieges, also had a great influence. 
11c fippcais to have 
been the first who 
frankly a d \ o c a t e d 
the tenaille alone, 
chiefly on the ground 
that tlic flank, w hich 
was the mo^t im- 
portant part of the 
bastioned system, 
w.as also the weakest. 

show^s his 
system, published in 

T712. 

It however, 

ultimately a French- 
man, Marc Ren 6 
Montalembert {q.v,), \ • 

who was the great 

apostle of the tenaille, , ^ 

though in his later 

years he leaned more to die polygonal trace. He objected 
to the bastioned trace on many grounds ; principally 
that the bastion was a shell trap, that the flanks 
crossing their fire lost the advantage of the 
range of their weapons, and that the curtain wai. 
useless for defence. He took the view that the bastions wkh 
their ravelins constituted practically a tenaille trace, spoilt by 
the detachment of the ravelins and cramped by the presence of 
the curtains and flanks. His tenaille system consisted of redans, 
with salient angles of 60® or more, flanking each other at right 
angles ; from which he gave to his system the name of ** per- 
pendicular fortifleation.^^ 

Lazare Carnot (?.«>.), the "Organizer of Victory,” was, in 
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fortification, a follower of Montalembcrt, and produced in 1797 
a tenaille system (fig. 34) on strong and simple lines. 

In 1812 Camot offered three systems For a dry and level site ho 
recommended a bastioncd trace ; but for wet ditches and for irregular 
ground, tenaille traces Both of these latter differ from his 1707 
trace m that the le-cntcnug angle is reinforced by a tenaille whose 
faces are parallel to the mam faces and icach almost to the salients 
There arc .iKo counterguaids in fiont of the salients, whose ends 
overlap the ends of the tenaille, (N.B To avoid confusion bctw'ccn 

the tenaille trace and the 
tenaille^ it should be noted 
that the latter is a low de- 
tached parapet placed in 
front of the escarp of the 
body of the place, partly as 
a shield, and partly as an 
additional line of defence. 
It is used in front of the 
Curtain m the bastioncd 
trace, and in the re-entering 
angle m the tenaille trace ) 
Other important features 
of Carnot's woik %vcrc . a 
continuous general retrench- 
ment, or interior parapet, 
following more or less the 
lines of the main parapet ; the use of the detached wall m place 
of the escarp revetment ; and the counterslopmg glacis This last 
(of which Carnot w’as not the inventor), instead of sloping gently 
outwards fiom a crest raised about 8 ft. down to the natural level 
01 the ground, sloped inwards from the ground-level to the bottom 
of the ditch The advantage of the additional obstacle of the 
counterscaqi was thus lost to the defence. On the other hand, the 
besiegers’ saps, as thev progressed down the glacis, were exposed to a 
plunging fire from the parapet 



Carnot was also, like Coehoorn, a great believer in the 
mortar; but while Coehoorn introduced the small portable 
mortar that bears his name, Camot expected great results from 
a 13 in. mortar throwing 600 iron balls at each discharge. He 

endeavoured to 
prove mathemati- 
cally that the dis- 
charge of these 
mortars would in 
due course kill off 

Fig. 35.— Moitar-casematc and Detached WaU. 

besieging force. 

These mortars he emplaced in open fronted morUr-casematcs, 
in concealed positions. Fig. 35 shows in section one of these 
mortar-casemates, placed between the parapet of the retrench- 
ment and a detached wall. 



The leading idea of Montalembert was that for a successful 
defence it was necessary for the artillery to be superior to that 
of the enemy. This idea led him to the adoption of 
casemates in several tiers ; in preference to open 
trace. parapets, exposed to artillery fire of all kinds, high 
angle, ricochet and reverse. In considering the (lefects 
of bastions he had arrived at the conclusion that for flanking 
purposes two forms of trape were preferable ; either the tenaille 

form, connecting the 
ravelins with the body of 
the place, or the form in 
which the priiuary flank- 
ing elements, instead of 
facing each other with 
overlapping Arc, as with 
the bastions, should be 
placed back to back in 
the middle of the exterior 
side. Fig. 36 is an ex- 
ample of this. The central 
flanking work resulting 
from this arrangement is 
the caponier of the early Italians, reintroduced and developed ; 
and with it Montalembert laid the foundation of the polygonal 
system of our own time. 

Montalembert was one of the first to foresee the coming 
necessity for detached forts, and it was for these that he chiefly 


Montalembert 



Fig, 36. — Montalembert, 1786. 


proposed to use his caponier flanking, preferring the tenaille 
system for large places. In abandoning the bastioncd trace 
he was already committed to the principle of casemate defence 
for ditches ; and the combination of this principle with his 
desire for an overwhelming artillery defence led him m the course 
of years of controversial writing into somewhat extravagant 
proposals. For instance, for a square fort of about 400 yds. 
side, he proposed over 1000 casemate guns ; and one of his 
caponier sections shows 10 tiers of masonry gun-rasemates one 
above the other. Confiding in the power of such an artillery, 
he freely exposed the upper parts of his casemates to direct fire. 

Montalembert is said to have contributed more new ideas 
to fortification than any other man. Ills designs must be 
considered in some ways unworkable and unsound, but all the 
best work of the 19th century rests on his teaching The Germans, 
who already used the tenaille system and made free provision 
of bomb-proof casemates, took from him the polygonal trace and 
the idea of the entrenched camp. 

The polygonal system in fortification implies straight or 
slightly broken exterior sides, flanked by casemated caponiers. 
The caponier is the vital point of the front, and is protected in 
important works by a ravelin and keep. The essence of the 
.system is its simplicity, which allows of its being applied to any 
sort of ground, level or broken, and to long or short fronts. 

The final period of smooth-bore artillery is an important one 
in the history of fortification. It is true that the many expensive 
works that were constructed at this time were obsolete 
almost as soon as they were finished; but this was 
inevitable, thanks to the pace at which the world was 
tra\ oiling. After the Napoleonic wars the Germanic 
Confederation began to strengthen its frontiers ; and considering 
that they had not derived much strategic advantage from their 
existing fort- 
resses, the Ger- 
mans took up 
Montalcmbcrt’s 
idea of entrench- 
ed camps, utiliz- 
ing at the same 
time his poly- 
gonal system 
with modifica- 
tions for the 
main enceintes. 

The Prussians 
began with the 
fortresses of Cob- 
lenz and Cologne; 
later Posen, 

Konigsberg and 
other places were 
treated on the 
same lines. The 
Austrians con- 
structed, among 
other places, 

Linz and Verona. 

The Germanic 
Confederation 
1 ein forced Mainz 
with improved 
works, and re- 
organized en- 
tirely Rastatt 
and Ulm. The 
Bavarians built Germersheim and Ingolstadt. While all these 
works were conceived in the spirit of Rimpler and Monta- 
lembert, they showed the differences of national temperament. 
The Prussian works, simple in design, relied upon powerful 
artillery fire, and exposed a good deal of masonry to the enemy^s 
view. The Austrians covered part of their masonry with earth 
and gave more attention to detail. 



Fig. 37 — Front at Posen. 
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The German development of the polygonal system at this 
time is not of great importance, since the great masonry caponiers 
were designed without sulTicient consideration for the increasing 
powers of artillery. One example (fig. 37) is given for the 
sake of historical comparison. It is a front of Posen. 

“ The exterior side of the front is about 650 yds (600 metres) long 
It is flanked by a Kuitral caponier, which is protected by a detached 
bastion . . , The main Iront is bioken back to flank the faces of the 
bastion fiom casemates behind the cscaip, as well as Irom the parapet. 

“ Tlio central caponiei forms th(‘ keep of the whole front and 
sweeps both the interior and the ditch by its flanking fire It has 
Pose floois of giin-cascmates and one foi musketry, and 

on the top is a parapet completely commanding alike the 
oiitwoiks and the body of the place It contains barrack accom- 
inod.ition for a battalion of 1000 men, and has a large inner couityard 
closed at the gorge* l>v' a d(*lached wall The caponier is itself flanked 
by three small ca])ouiers at the head, and one at the inner end of each 
flank 

“ The oscaip of the body of the pl.ice is a simple detached wail : 
that of the detached bastion is citlicr a detached wall with piers aiul 
arches, or a counter-arched revetment At the salient of the bastion 
there is a moitar battery under the rampart, and a casemated 

ti averse for howitzeis upon the tencploin i he H inks of the bastion 

are parallel to tliose of the caponier, and at the same distance from 
It as the faces 

“ Masonry blockhouses, loopholcd for musketry, are provided as 
keeps of the r('-(>nteiing and salient places of arms. In the latter 
case they have stairs leading down into a counterscarp gallery, 
which serves as a base lor countermine galleries, and is connected 
with the detached bastion by a gallery under the ditch. The countei- 
scarp IS not levctted it the ditch is wet. 

The angle of the polygon should not be less than 160®, in order 
that the prolongation of the main ditch may fall within tlic salients 
of the detached bastions of the neighbouring fronts, and the masonry 
of the caponiers may thus be hidden from outside view,’* (R M A. 
'IcU-book of F, 6* M t , 1886 ) 


Wc have now reached a period when the detached fort 
becomes of more importance than the organizationof the enceinte. 

The early conception of the role of detached forts in 
Jaibed’ connexion vvitli the fortress was to form an entrenched 
/orf. camp within which an army corps could seek safety 
if necessary. The idea had occurred to Vauban, who 
added to the permanent defences of Toulon a large camp defended 
by field parapets attached to one side of the fortress. The 
substitution of a ring of detached forts, while giving it the 
greater safety of permanent instead of field defences, gave also 
a wider area and freer scope for the operations of an army 
seeking shelter under the guns of a fortress, and at the same time 
made siege more diflicult by increasing the line of investment 
The use of the detached fort as a means of protecting the body 
of the place from bombardment had not yet been made necessary 
by increased range of artillery. 


When these detached forts were first used by Germany the 
scope of the idea had evidently not been realised, as they were 
placed much too close to the fortress. Those at Cologne, for 
instance, were only some 400 or 500 yds, in advance of the 
ramparts. The same leading idea is seen in most of these forts 
as in the new enceintes : t.e. a lunette, with a casemated keep 
at the gorge. The keep is the essential part of the work, the 
rampart of the lunette serving to protect it from frontal artiller}" 
fire. The keep projects to the rear, so as not only to be able to 
flank its own gorge, but to gi\ e some support to the neighbouring 
works with guns protected from frontal fire. This is a valuable 
airangement, which is still sometimes used. The front ditches 
of the lunettes were flanked by caponiers. Some of the larger 
forts were simple quadrangular works with casemate barracks 
and caponier ditch defence. 

Ill 1830, in Austria, the archduke Maximilian made an entirely 
fresh departure with the defences of Linz. The idea was to 
provide an entrenched camp at the least possible cost, whose 
works should require the smallest possible garrison. With this 
object Linz was surrounded with a belt of circular towers spaced 
about 600 yds. apart The towers, 25 metres in diameter, were 
enclosed by a ditch and glacis, and contained 3 tiers of casemates. 
The masonry w^as concealed from view by the ditch and glacis. 
On the top of the tower was an earth parapet, over which a 
battery of 13 guns fired en barbette. In order to find room for 


so many guns in the restricted spaCC, the whole 13 were placed 
parallel and close together on a single specially designed mounting. 

This new departure was received with a certain amount of 
approval at the time, which is somewbat difVieult to account for, 
as a more faulty s\ stem could hardly be devised ; but the 
experiment was never repeated. 

rhe credit for much ot the dear views and real progress made 
in Germany during this period is due to General von L’rese- 
Winhiri, inspector-general of the Prussian engineers. 

France, for a few years after 1815, could spare little money for 
fortifications, and nothing was done but repairs and minor 
improv’ements on the old lines. Belgium, having some money 
in hand, rebuilt and improved in detail a number uf bastioned 
fortresses which had fallen into disrepair. 

In 1830 France began to follow the lead of Germany wuth 
entrenched camps. The enceinte of Pans was reconstructed, 
and detached forts were added at a cost, according to von 
Zastrow, of £8,000,000. The Belgian and German frontiers 



of France being considered fairly protected by the existing 
fortresses, they turned their attention to the Swiss and Italian 
frontiers, and constructed three fortresses with detached forts at 
Belfort, Besanyon and Grenoble. The cost of the new w'orks at 
Lyons w\as, according to the same writer, £1,000,000 without 
the armament. Here and elsewhere the enceinte was simplified 
on account of the advanced defences. That of Pans, which was 
influenced by political considerations, was a simple bastioned 
trace with rather long fronts and without ravelins or other 
outworks ; the escarp was high and therefore exposed, and the 
counterscarp was not revetted. 

As regards the detached forts there was certainly a want of 
clearness of conception. Those of Paris were simply fortresses 
in miniature, square or pentagonal figures with bastioned fronts 
and containing defensible barracks. Those of Lyons were much’ 
more carefully designed, but the authors wavered betw'een two 
ideas. Unwilling to give up the bastion, luit evidently hankering 
after the new caponiers, they produced a tvpc which it is difficult 
to praise. The larger works were irregular four- or five-sided 
figures wdth bastioned fronts ; and practically the whole interior 
space was taken up by a large keep, with its ditch, on the 
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polygonal systera. The smaller works, instead of a keep, had 
defensible barmcks in the gorge. 

D^ing the ^period 1855-1870 a considerable in^pulse was given 
to the science of fortification, both by the Crimean War and the 
arrival of the rifled gun. One immediate result of these 
condemnation of masonry exposed to artillory 
to 1870. most important work of the period was the 

new scheme of defence of Antwerp, injtiatcd in i85(}. 
This is chiefly interesting as giving xis the last and finest ex- 
pression of the medieval enceinte, at a time when the war 
between the polygonal and bastioned traces was still raging, 
though the boom Of the long-range guns had already given 
warning that a new era had begun. Antwerp is also asso- 
ciated with the name of General Brialmont (qv.), of the 
Belgian engineers, whom posterity will no doubt regard as 
the greatest writer on fortification of the latter half of the 
Tpth century. 

We give in figs. 38, 39 and 40 the general plan of the 1859 
defence.:* of Antwerp, the plan of a front of the enceinte, and its 
Antwerp* Sections, as showing almost the last word of fortification 
before the arrival of high explosives. 

The defences of Antwerp were designed, as the strategic centre 
of the national defence of Belgium, for an entrenched camp for 
100,000 men. The length of the enceinte is about g m. The 
detached forts, which on the sides not defended by inundation 
are about 1 f m. apart and from 2 to 3 m. m front of the enceinte, 
are powerful works, arranged for a garrison of 1000 men. Thev 
have each a frontal crest-We of over 700 yds. and are intended 
for an armament of 120 guns and 15 mortars. 


The genera! 
arrangement oi the 
fronts of the en- 
ceinte should be 
compaied wUh the 
earlier German 
type of Posen. It 
will be notioed that 
while the large 
casern ated capo- 
nier at Posen breaks 
the enceinte and 
flanks It both with- 
out and within, at 
Antwerp the capo- 
nier is detached — 
a much sounder 
arrange ment — and 
flanks the front 
only. Tlie defence 
of the faces rests 
on the width of the 
wet ditches and on 
the flanking power 
of the caponier ; 
there is no attempt 
to add to it by 
■fausse- braie or 
detached wall. 
The dimensions arc 
everywhere very 
generous, aHowing 
free movement for 
the troops of the 
defence : the cov- 
ered way is 22 yds. 


Section on A B. 


an CT?" 'Defeoeible 


SeetkneonB Capooler 


on Battery 


Fig, 40.— Sections of fig. 39, 
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wide and there is a double tcrrcplein on the face. The parapet 
of the f,ice is 27 ft, thick. The masonry of the casemate guns 
in the caponier, first flank and low battery, is protected by eaith, 
d la Haxo„ 

In 1859 Austria acknowledged the influence of the new artillery 
with some new forts at Verona. The detached forts built by 
Radetzky in 1848 were only from 1000 to 2000 yds. distant from 
the ramparts. Those now added, of which fig. 41 is an example, 
were from 3000 to 4000 yds. out. 

In the same year the land defences of some of the British 
dockyards were taken in hand. These first sermus attempts at 



permanent fortification in England were received with appro\al 
on the contment, as constituting an advance i>n anything tlxat 
liad been done before. The detached forts intended to keep *an 
enemy outside bombarding distance were roomy works with 
small keeps. The parapets were organized for artillery and the 
ditches were defended by caponiers ur counterscarp galleries. 
The forts were spaced about a mile apart and arranged so as to 
support each otlier by their fire. 

The sieges of the Franco-German War of 1870 are hlluded 
to in the section below dealing with the Attack of Fortresses.*' 
As regards their effect on the designs of fortification 
/nm%ro important thing to note is the distance to 

to t 88 S* which it was thought necessary to throw out the 
detached forts. These distances we4:e of course in- 
fluenced by the character of the ground, but for the most part 
they were very largely increased. Thus at Paris the fort at St C'yr 
was 18,000 yds. from the enceinte ; at Verdun the distances 
varied from 2300 to 12,000 yds. ; at Belfort the new forts were 
from 4500 to 11,500 yds. out; at Metz 2300 to 4500 ; and at 
Strassburg 5200 to 10,000. One result of these increased 
distances was of course to increase very largely the length of 
the zone of investment, and therefore the strength necessary 
for the besieging force. 

As regards the character of the works, the typical shape 
adopted both in France and Germany was a very obtuse-angled 
lunette, shallow from front to rear. The German type had one 
parapet only, which was organized for artillery and heavily 
traversed, the living casemates being under this parapet. The 
ditch defence was provided for by caponiers and a detached wall 
(see fig. 42). 

The French forts had two parapets, that in the rear being 
placed over living casemates (in two tiers, as shown in the section 
of fig, 43 by a dotted line), and commanding the front one. 
There was a long controversy as to whether the artillery of the 
fort §hould be on the upper or the lower parapet, the advocates 
of the upper parapet attaching great importance to the command 
that the guns would have over the country in front. The other 
school, objecting to having guns on the skyline, preferred to 


sacrifice the command and place them on the lower parapet, as 
in fig. 43, the infantry occupying the upper parapet. It will be 
observed that the bastioned trace is abandoned, the ditches, 
like those of the German fort, being defended by caponiers. 

While a great deal of work was done on these lines, a very 
active controversy had already begun on the general question 
as to whether guns should be employed in forts at all. Some 




declared that the accuracy and power of artillery had already 
developed so far, that guns in fixed and visible positions must 
needs be put out of action in a very short time. The remedy 
proposed by these was the removal of the guns from the forts into 
“ wing-battencs " which should be less conspicuous ; but soon 
the broader idea was put forward of placing the guns in concealed 
positions and moving them from one to another by means of 




previously prepared roads or railways. Others declared that 
there was no safety for the g^ins outside the forts, and that the 
use of steel turrets and disappearing cupolas was the only 
solution of the difficulty. General Brialmont, who had by this 
time become the first European authority on fortification ques- 
tions, ranged himself on the side of the turrets. The younger 
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school were largely in favour of mobility and expressed them- 
selves eagerly in a shower of pamplilcts. 

It was at this juncture that a new factor was introduced, 
namely, the obus-toipillc, or long shell with high-explosivc 
bursting charge. \Vith its appearance we say good-bye to the 
old school and enter upon the consideration of the fortification 
of to-day. 

II. Modern Permanent Fortification 

Modern fortification dates by universal consent from 1885. 
The Germans had begun experiments a year or two before this, 
with long shell containing large charges of gun-cotton. 
Hixboaogte it was the experiments at Fort Malmaison in I ranee 

ha^sbe/i, military world speculating on the 

future of fortification. The fort was used as a target 
for 8-in. shell of five calibres length containing large charges of 
melinite. The reported effects of these made a tremendous 
sensation, and it was thought at first that the days of permanent 
fortification were over. Magazine casemates were destroyed 
by a single shell, and revetment walls were overturned and 
practicable breaches made by two or three shells falling behind 
them. It must be remembered, however, that the works were 
not adapted to meet this kind of fire. The casemates had 
enough earth over them to tamp the shell thoroughly, but 
not enough to prevent it from coming mto contact with the 


masonry, and the latter was not thick enough to resist the ex- 
plosion of the big charges. Other experiments were made m 
the same direction in Germany, Holland, Belgium and Austria. 
I'he Germans used shell containing from 60 to 130 lb of high 
cxplo.'>n e. 

After the first alarm had subsided foreign engineers set about 
adapting their works to meet the new projectiles. Revetments 
were enormously strengthened, and designed so that their weight 
lesisted overturning. Concrete roofs were made from 6 to 10 ft. 
thick, and m many cases the surface of the concrete was left bare 
so as to expose a hard surface to the shell without any eartli 
tamping. The idea of cupolas and shielded guns gained ground, 
and is now practically accepted all over the continent of Europe. 
In many cases the mam armament, in some only the safety 
armament (see below), is in cupolas in the forts. 

But meanwhile Europe had been flooded with literature 
on the subject, and the whole policy of fortification as well as 
its minutest details were discussed ab ovo. The extremists of 
both sides revelled in their opportunity. Some declared that, 
with the use of heavy guns and armour, fortresses could be made 
stronger than ever. Others held that modern fortresses were far 
too expensive, that their use led to strategic mistakes, and 
(arguing from certain well-known examples) that extemporized 
field defences could offer as good a resistance as permanent 
works. 
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Fig 44. — Metz in 1899, 
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European military opinion generally is now more or less 
agreed on the following lines : — 

1. Important places must be defended by fortresses. 

2, Their girdle of forts must be far enough out to prevent the 

bombardment of the place. 

3 An enceinte is desirable, but need not be elaborate. 

4. A few guns (called “ safety armament ") should be m the forts, 

and these must be protected by armour 

5. The bulk of the artillery of the defence should be outside the 

forts , the direct-fiie guns preferably m cupolas, the howitzers 

m concealed positions 

6. The forts sliould be connt'cted by lines of entrenched infantry 

positions and obstacles, permanent bomb-proof shelters being 

provided for tlie infantry. 

7. Theie sliould be ainjilc communications - radial and peripheral 

— between the jilacc and the forts, botli by road and rail 

8. Special lines of communication such as mountain passes — • 

should be closed by barncr forts. 

These considerations will now be taken somewhat more in 
detail, but fir^.t it will be useful to deal with the plan of Metz 
in 1899 (fig 44). 

Here tlie fortifications of successive periods can be readily recog- 
nized, Fust tlie old enceinte, unaltered by the Geimans and now 
^ dcila'^^le. Next the detached forts, begun by the French 

^ ciigmecis 111 1868 and still imfinishcd m 1870, can be 

readily rec.ognizcd by their bastiuned trace Among them are Fort 
Mantenttel, formerly St Julii ii, and Foit Goebtn (fig 45), formerly 
Queuleu. These were not altered in their general lines 



From PlcSiiix and Legrand’s Manuti (A la /oriidcatlon^ b> permission. 

Fl(^ 45 — Foil Goebc'u, Metz. 


This early line of detached forts, less than 3000 yds. from the 
enceinte, was completed by the Geimans with forts of polygonal 
tyjic such as Fort I’lmz August. The hill of St Quentin (tig 40), a 
veiy important point, was converted into a fortified jiosilion, with 
two foits and connecting parapets, and a communication running 
nor til to Fort Alvcnslcben. 

The arrangement ot wing batteries in connexion with the forts 
can be cleaily noted at Fort Mantcuffel. These are reinforced by 
other batteries cither for the defence of the inteivals or to dominate 
important lines ol appioach such as the valley of the Moselle (canal 
battery at IMonl ign\ ) To these wcie added later armoured batteries, 

'Fhere are also intantiy positions, shelters and magazines in con- 
nexion with this hue. 

Finally some new foits of modem typo were commenced in 1899 
at about 9000 yds. from the place. 

Leaving out of consideration at present the strategic use of 

Fortmaes fortresses, the places which, as mentioned 

o rases, intrinsically worth being defended as 

fortresses arc : — 

(a) Centres of national, industrial or military resources. 

(b) Places whicli may serve as points d'apput for manoeuvres, 

(f) Points ol intersection of important railroads, 

{d) Bridges over considerable rivers. 

(s) Certain lines pf communication across a frontier. 

F2xamplcs of (a) are Paris, Antwerp, Lyons, Verdun. Again 
for (a) and (b), as is pointed out by Plessix and Legrand, Metz 
in the hands of the Germans may serve both as a base of supplies 
and 2? point d'appui for one flank. Strassburg is a bridge-head 
giving the Germans a secure retreat across the Rhine if beaten 
in the plains of Alsace, and an opportunity of resuming the 
offensive when tliey have re-formed behind the river. 


The distance of detached forts from the place depends on the 
range of the siege artillery and the distance at which it can 
usually be established from the forts, and is variously 
given by different continental writers at from 4 to 9 km. Hag ot 
(4500 to 10,000 yds.). The bombarding range of siege detached 
howitzers with heavy shells is considered to be about 
8000 yds., and if it is possible for them to be emplaced within 
say 2000 yds. of the forts, this would give a minimum distance 
of 6000 yds. from the forts to the body of the place. Some writers 
extend the minimum distance to 7 km., or nearly 8000 yds. 
In practice, however, it must happen that the position of the 
forts IS determined to a very large extent by the lie of the ground* 
Thus some good positions for forts may be found within 4000 or 
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Fig 46 — St Quentin position, Metz< 

5000 yds. of the place, and no others suitable on the same front 
within 15,000 yds. In that case the question of expense might 
necessitate choosing the nearer positions. Some examples of 
the actual distances of existing forts have already been given. 
Others, moje recent, are, at Bucharest 7-10 km., Lyons 8-ioi, 
Copenhagen 7-8 and Paris 14-17. Strategic pivots arc in a different 
category from other fortresses. While not necessarily protected 
from bombardment, they may yet have one or two forts thrown 
out from 9 to 12 km., to get advantage of ground. Such are 
Langres, Epinal and Belfort. 

The Enceinte . — The dcsiiability of this is almost universally 
allowed ; but often it is mere as a concession to tradition than for 
any solid reason. The idea is that behind the line of forts, which is 
the mam delensivc position, any favourahlc points that exist .should 
be piovisionally lortificd to assist in a “ step-bv-step " defence, and 
behind these again tlic body of the place should be surrounded by a 
last line ot dckiice, so that the garrison may resist to the last moment. 
It may be remarked that apart from the additional expense of an 
enceinte, such a position would not, under modem conditions, bo 
the most favourable for the List stages of a defence \gain, there is 
the dilhculty that it is practicilly impossible to shut m a large 
modem town by a continuous eneemte It has been proposed to 
construct the cnccinte in sections m front of the salient poitions of 
the place. Ihis system of course abandons several of the chief 
ad\antages claimed for an encLinte. 

In actual practice enceintes have been constructed since 1870 in 
France and other countnes, consisting of a simple wall 10 or 12 ft. 
high with a banquette and loopholes at intervals. This of course can 
only be looked upon as a measure of police. For war purposes, m 
face of modem artillery, it is a reduetto ad absurdum. 

The Safety Armament — If the bulk of the artillery is to be placed 
in positions ptepaied on the outbreak of war, it is considered \ery 
necessary that a few' heavy long-range guns should be pcimanently 
in position ready at any moment to keep an enemv at a distance, 
foicing him to open his first batteries at long range and checking the 
ad\.ince of his in\cstmcnt line buch guns would naturally be in 
seciac positions inside the foits, and if they are to be worked from 
such positions they must ha\c armour to shield them from the 
concentrated fire of the numerous field artillery that a besieger 
could bring to bear from tlie first. 

Artillery outside the forts constitutes the most important 
pai t of the defence, and there is room for much discussion as to 
whether it should have positions prepared for it beforehand 
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or should' be placed in positions selected as the attack develops ■ 
itself. On the one hand the preparation of the positions bcforc- 
Thc quew- hand, which in many cases means the use of armour 
tioa of and concrete, increases very largely the initial expense 
MTtmery of the defence, and ties the defender somewhat in 
posietooB. special dispositions that become desirable once 
the attack has taken shape. Moreover, such expenditure 
must be incurred on all the fronts of the fortress, whereas 
the results would only be realized on the front or fronts 
actually attacked. On the other hand much time and labour i 
are involved in emplacing hea\7’ and medium artillery with | 
extemporized protection, and this becomes a serious considcra- i 
tknrwhcn one remembers how much work of all'kinds is necessary I 
in preparing a fortress against attack. Again, to avoid the danger ! 
of a successful attack on the intervals between the. forts before | 
their defences have been fully completed, the fire of the guns - 
in the intermediate positions might be urgently required. The ' 
solution in any given case would no doubt depend on the import- ' 
ance of the place. In most cases a certain amount of compromise 
will come in, some preparation being made for batteries, without | 
their being completed. Armoured batteries of whatever kind [ 
mu5t in any case be prepared in peace time. It should not be 
overlooked that as, whatever theories may exist about successive 
lines of defence, the onus of the defence will now lie on the fort 
line, just as it formerly did on the enceintes, so that line should I 
be fully prepared, and should not have to commence its fight in I 
a position of inequahty. j 

Defence of Intervals of Forts. — The frontaLfirc of the battencs ijj i 
tK<Mntcrvals and the. ftankmg fire of some^ol the guns m tht> foils 
wiU play- an important part, but the mam. reliance should be oji 
infantry detence. A fully prepared fortress w'ould have practically 
a complete chain of infantry fighting positions and obstacles between 
the forts, at all events on the fronts likely to be seriously attacked. 
The positions* w^ould consist largely of fire trenches, with good 
communications ; biU it is. pretty guneially recognized that there 


must be some points d'appui in the shape of redoubts or infantry 
forts, and also bomb-pioof shelter tor men, ammwnition and stores 
near the fighting hno. Ihis is usually included m the redoubts. 
11 thuy aru ta resist tho heaviest shoU, such shelters must be built 
in peace time. 

Commit me iUions are of the first importance, not merely to facilitate 
tho mav'cment of tho enomious stoics of aminuiutiuu and mati'rials 
required in the fighting. Imo, but also that,dofcndeib may fully utilize 
the -advau-tage, ot acting on interior Imos. They should include both 
railways and road-s lunnmg from the centre of the place fo the 
different sectors ot defence, and all round, m leai of the line of foils ; 
al^ ample covered approaches to. the fighting Imc. Concealmout 
is essential, and where the ho of the ground does not help, it must be 
got Irom eaith par.ipets or phintaiions. 

The prmcipai use of' barrier forts is in country where the 
necessary line of communication cannot be easily diverted j 
For instance, in a comparatively flat country a barrier Carrier 
fort commaiKling a road or railway is of little use 
because roads may be found passing round it, or a line 
of railway may be diverted for some miles to avoid itw But in 
mountainous country, where such diversion is impossible, it will 
be. accessary for the enemy to capture the fort before be can 
advance ; and the impossibility of surrounding it, the few 
positions, from which siege artillery can be brought into play, 
and the fact that there is practacally only one road of approach 
to be denied, make these positions peculiarly suitable for forts 
with armoured batteries. Italy makes considerable use of such 
forts.foo-the defence of frontier passes. 

General Hyialmont's Thcoietiuil Claim for, the T)efence of a Country, 
— Before going into details, it worths while to state the full claim 
of strategic foitrficatioTi advanced* by GciU‘r<'il Bnalmoiii, the most 
thoioughof all it^ advQ»ates. It is as follows: — 

A Foitify the ca])itaL 

B. Fortity tlie- points ■wltcie main lines of communication pass a 
strategic barrier. 

C, Majio an cntrencfitKl camp at the most important centre of 
comn^umcation m each, zone of invasion: and sm:)port it by 
one or two places arranged so as to make a forUfied district; 
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D Clbsc wfHi baTrfpr Mrts the lihes necessary to an t^nemy acro^a G Mal^f* a larj^o place in each theatre of war which is far from th« 
motinfains or marshes . principal theatre, ami where the enemy might wish to estab- 

E. Make a central' plrtce behind a raounttim chain as a pivot for ll&li himReh 

the^army watclringTt JJ; Fortify coastt? and lurl^ourR. 

F. Defend' moimtaim roads by pro visioiral fortihcations.' Objections to the.so pjoposals wnll be readily supplied by the 
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officials of the national treasury and the commanders-in-chie£ of the 
active armies, 

So many types of detached forts have been proposed by 
competent authorities, as well as actually constructed 
detacb% ^ recent years, that it is impossible here to consider 
forts, all of them, and a few only will be reproduced of 
those which are most representative of modern con- 
tinental thought. 

Taking first the typo of heavily armed fort, which contains guns 
for the artillery fight as well as safety armament, we must give 
precedence to Gener.il Bnalmont. The two works here sliown are 
taken from the Pt'ogn^s de la defense des Itats^ <S'C., pubhshed m 1898. 
The pentagonal fort (fig. 47) has two special features. In section i 
is a conciete iiilantry parapet, with a gallery in which the 

defenders of tlie parapet may take shelter from the bombardment 
precedmg an assault. In section 2 it will bo seen tliat the counter- 
scarp gailLiies Hanking the ditch are drawn back from the face of the 
counterscarp. This is to counteract proposals that have been made 
to obscure the view from tlie flanking galleries, and perhaps drive 
the defenders out of them by throwing smoke-producing materials 
into the ditch at the moment of an assault. The arrangement may 
save the occupants of the galleries from excessive heat and noxious 
fumes, but will not of course prevent the smoke from obscunng the 
view. 

The following points may be noticed about this design m comparing 
it with carljtr types There is no escarp, the natural slcme of the 
rampart being earned down to the bottom of the ditch There is a 
counterscarp to the faces, but no covered way. The flanks 
have no counterscarp, but a steel fence at the foot of the 
slope, and the covered way which is utilized for a wire en- 
tanglement which is under the fire of the parapet. The 
gorge has a very slight bastioned indentation, which allows 
for an efficient flanking of the ditch by a couple of machine 
guns placed m a single casemate on cither sitlc. 

The abolition of the cov'crcd way as such is note- 
w'orthy. It marks an essential diflerence between 
the fort and the old cncemte profiles ; showing that 
offensive action is not expected from the garrison of 
the fort, and is the duty of the troops of the mter- 
mediate lines. 

Tlic great central mass of concrete containing all 
the casemates and tlic gun-cupolas, a very popular 
feature, is omitted m this design, advantage being 
taken of the great lateral extent of the fort tb spread 
the casemates under the faces, flanks and gorge, 
with a communication across the centre of the 
fort. This arrangement gives more freedom to the 
disposition of the cupolas. 

The thickness of the con- 
crete over the casemate 
arches is more than 8 ft 
Communication betw'cen 
the faces and the counter- 
scarp galleries is obtained 
by posterns under the ditch. 

The ai moment, which is alt 
protected by cupolas, is 


This parapet has no concrete shelter for the defenders. The case- 
mates are all collected m the keep and the gorge, with a passage all 
round givmg access to the parapet and the cupolas. 

Fig. 49 IS a German work, Fort Molsheim at Strassburg, This is 
a simple type of triangular fort. The main mass of concrete rests on 
the gorge, and is divided by a narrow courtyard to give light and air 
to the front casemates. Ihe fort has a medium armament for the 
artillery fight, consisting of four 6-m. howitzers in cupolas. On each 
face are two small Q F, guns m cupolas for close defence, for which 
purpose, it will be seen, there is also an infantry parapet. At the 
angles arc look-out tuiiets The ditch has escarp and counterscarp, 
and IS defended by counterscarp galleries at the angles. There is no 
covered way. The thickness of concrete over the casemates, where 
it is uncovered, is about 10 ft. 

Fig 50 is Fort Lyngby at Copenhagen The new Copenhagen 
defences arc very interesting, giving evidence of clear and original 
thought, and effectiveness combined with economy. There is one 
special feature worth noting about the outer ring of forts, of which 
Lyngby is one. These works are intended for the artillery fight only, 
their mam armament being four 6-in guns (in pairs) and three 6-m, 
howitzers, all in cupolas* The armament for immediate defence is 



a. Cupola for Howitzer' 

b. Cupola for Q F.guiy' 

c. Qb aerotn a OupQlqJ 
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Fig. 49. — Fort Molsheim, Stras.sburg, 


low'erful. It consists of tw’O 150-mm. (6 in ) guns, four 120-mm. 
lyy 111) guns, two 210-mm. (8*4 in.) howitzers, tw'o 210-mm. (8*4 
m ) mortars, lour 57-mm. Q F. guns for close defence. There is 
elso a shielded dec trie hght projector m the centre. 

This fort lb a great advance on General Bnalmont's designs before 
1885. These were marked by great complexity of earth parapets 
and various chicanes winch w'ould not long survive bombardment. 
This type is simple and powerful It is also very expensive. 

Tlic second Bnalmont foit (fig. 48) is selected because it shows a 
keep or citadel, an inner work designed to hold out after the capture 
of the outer parapet. General Bnalmont held strongly to the 
necessity of keeps for all important works. History of course gives 
instances of citadels which have enabled the gamson to recapture 
the mam work with assistance, or caused a really useful delay in the 
progress of the general attack. It affords still more instances in 
which the keeps have made no resistance, or none of any value. 
Some think that the existence of a keep encourages the defenders of 
the main work ; others that it encourages the idea of retreat The 
British school of thought is against keeps. In any case they add 
largely to expense 

In the present design the keep is a mass of concrete, which depends 
for the defence of its front ditches on counterscarp galleries in the 
mam work, the few embrasures for frontal defence being practically 
useless. Its main function is to prevent the attackers from estab- 
lishing themselves on tho gorge, thus leaving the way open for a 
reinforcement from outside to enter (assisted by bamboo flying 
bridges) through the passages left for the purpose in the outer and 
inner gorge parapets. 

As regards the main work, the arrangements for defence of the 
ditch and the armament aie similar to the design last 


trifling, consisting of only two 57-mm* guns and a machine-gun. 
There is no provision for infantry defence. The ditch has no escarp 
or counterscarp, and is flanked by counterscarp gallcnes at the salient. 

It IS usual in the case of works so slightly organized for their own 
defence, and intended only for the long-range artillery fight, to with- 
draw them somewhat from the front hne. The Danish engineers, 
however, have not hesitated to put these works in the very front line, 
some 2000 metres in front of the permanent intermediate battenes. 
The object of tins is to force the enemy to establish his heavy artillery 
at .such long ranges that it will be able to afford little assistance to 
the trench attack of the infantry. The intermediate battei ics, being 
withdrawn, are comparatively safe. They therefore do not require 
expensive protection, and can reserve their strength to resist the 
advance of the attack. The success of this arrangement will depend 
on tho fighting strength of the cupolas under war conditions ; and 
what that may be, war alone can tell us. 

In the details of these works, besides the bold cutting down of 
defensive precautions, we may note the skilful and economical use 
of layers of large stones over the casemates to diminish the thickness 
of concrete required. The roofs of the casemates are stiffened 
underneath with steel rails, and steel lathing is used to prevent lumps 
of concrete from falling on the occupants. The living casemates 
look out on the gorge, getting plenty of light and air, while the 
magazines are under the cupolas. 

The forts above described are all armed with a view to their taking 
an important part in the distant artillery fight. The next typeito be 
considered (fig 51) is selected mainly because it is a good example 
of the use of concealed flanking batteries, known on the continent 
as hattenes traditores^ which seem to be growing in popularity. 

This design by Colonel Voorduin of the Dutch engineers has a 
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cupola concealed from view, though 
not protected, by a bank of earth m 
front. The other six are m an armoured 
battery behind the cupola. It may be 
remarked that as the cupola gets no 
real protection from the covering mass 
of earth, it would be better to be able 
to utilize the fire of its guns to the 
front. The battene tfaditore^ if propctly 
protected overhead, would be very 
difficult to silence, and its flanking fire 
would probably be available up to the 
last moment. There is very much to 
be said both for and against the policy 
of so emplacing the guns. The im- 
mediate defence of the w'ork, with the 
aid of a broad wet ditch, is easy , but 
the great mass of concrete, which is in- 
tended to form an indestructible plat- 
form and breastwork for the infantry, 
would seem to be a needless expense 
Fig. 52, designed by the Austrian 
lieutenant field-marshal Moritz Ritter 
von Brunner (1^^9-1004), is selected as 
a type of the intermediate fort w'hich 
is intended only to be a strong point 
in the mfantiv line of defence between 
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Fig. 50 — Fort Lyngby, Copenhagen. 


the mam forts It has a pro- 
tected armament, but this, 
w'hich consists only of four 
small Q F. guns in cupolas, is 
for its ow’n defence, and not 
to take part in the artillery 
duel. There is also a movable 
armament of four light Q F. 
guns on wheels, for which a 
shelter is provided between the 
two observatory cupolas The 
garrison w^ould be a half com- 
pany of infantry, for whom 
casemates are provided m the 
gorjje. The gorge ditch is 
flanked by a caponier, but 
there is no flank defence for 
the front ditch This is de- 


medium armament, which is not intended for the artillery duel, but 
to command the immediate front of the neighbonnng forts and the 
intervals. The fort is long and narrow, with small casemate accom- 
modation. ^It contains eight 47-in, guns. Two of these are m a 


fended by a glacis parapet At 
the bottom of the ditch is a wire entanglement and the glacis slope is 
planted with thorns. The thickness of concrete on the casemates is 
2 metres (6 ft 7 in ). This is a strong and simple form of infantry 
work, but c^nsidenng its r61e it appears to be needlessly expensive, 



Fig. 51. 
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Fig ^3 is an Italian type *«{ ibarnor foil iti mountamous country. 
A 'powerful battery of eight (medium guns protocted hy a Gni«6ii 
> 'Shield 'Commands the approaiih. The iicirt fWitii >ca>se- 

niates js surraunded by a deep ditch- dunked by counterscarp i^llsricb. 
Ther© areecefTtaim apparent weakneftiios in the tyjic, bdt^thfr 
of theiattaok'ia notrotry’and Ms limitations must be borne in 
mind. 

Modem DeUuls of ProUeiton- utid Obstacle.— After considering 
the above types jof -'fort, rt wUl>be of use to note someMf the 
details in ^^hith <modern construction has been modified to 
provide against thcjncreasing power of artillery. 

The fpenetrotion of jprojectiLcs .vanes according To the nature 
of the soil— <the lighter ttke better for protection. Sand offers 
'the greatest ‘resistance 'to penetration, clay the least. 
Since, howe\'er, the penetration of heavy shells fired 
from -long ranges i\ith Jaigh elevation may he ao ft. 
onmore in ‘ordinary ^il/ we can no longer look to earth 
alone as a ‘source of protection 'against bombardment. Again 
a moderate quantity of earth over a casemate increases the-©K- 
plosive effect of a shell by “ tamping ” it, that is by preventing 
the force of the:explosion irum being wasted in the open air. 



From llrialmont's Progr^s de la dt^ft-nsc dcs Ctats^ &*£ • permission cf Com- 
mandant O. Meeus 

TTG.^2, 

We find therefore that in most modern designs the tops of 
casemates are left uncovered, or with only atfew inches of earth 
over them, in which grass may be grown for concealment. 

For the materials of casemates and revetment walls exposed 
^Sre, concrete (q.v.) has entirely r^laced masonry and brick- 
work, not,becau5E of its convenience in construction, but because 
it offers the best resistance. The exact composition of the 
concrete is a matter that demands great care and knowledge. 
It should be, like an armour plate, hard on the surface and tough 
within. The great thickness of lo ft. of concrete for casemate 
arches, very generally prescribed on the continent in important 
positions, is meant to meet the danger of several successive 
shells striking the same spot. To stop a single shell of any siege 
calibre in use at present, 5 ft. of good concrete would be enough. 
A good deal is expected from the use of reinforced concrete 
(that is concrete strengthened by steel) both for revetment 
walls and casemates. 

Parapets arc frequently made continuous or glacis-wisc, that 
is the superior slope is prolonged to the bottom of the ditch so 
that the whole rampart can be swept by the fire of the 
arape s. the crest, and there is no dead ground 

in front of it. It is also common to build the crest of the parapet 
in solid concrete, with sometimes a concrete banquette, so that 
bombardment shall not destroy the line the defenders have to 


man in refielling an assault. This concrete parapet may be 
further reinforced by hinged steel bullet-proof plates, to give 
head cover ; which when not in use hang down behind the crest. 

The escarp is failing into disfavour, on account of the great 
.expense of a revetment that can withstand breaching fire. A 
counterscarp of very ^solid construction is generally 
used. It is low and givesvcover to a wire entanglement 
in riic ditch. This may be supplemettited by a steel unclimbable 



From General Rocchi’s Tracciaper lo studh^dtUa/ortiJicazione^ by permission. 


Fig. 53. 

fence, and hy entanglements or thorn plantations on the covered 
way and the lower slopes of tlie parapet. Entanglements are 
attached to steel posts bedded in Goncrete. The upper parts of 
revetments and the foundations of walls are protected against 
the action of shells, that falling steeply might act as mines to 
overturn them, by thick aprons of large stones, Fig. .54 -Shows 
most of these dispositions. 

Electric aearch-lights are now used in all important works 
and batteries. They are'Xisually placed in disappearing cupolas. 
They are of great vdue for discovering working parties 
at night, and lighting up the fonegiound during an nghu‘ 
attack ; and since only the projector -need be exposed, 
they are not very vulnerable. Their value, however, must not 
be over-estimated. The most powerful search-light can in no 
way compare with daylight as an illuminant, and, like all other 
mechanical contrivances, they have certain marked drawbacks 
in war. Thev may give rise to a false confidence ; an important 
light may fail at a critical moment ; and in foggy wei^thcr they 
are useless. 

The use of armour (sec also ARMOUR-PiATEsJrforcoast batteries 
followed closely upon its employment for ships, -feir those were 
the days of short ranges and close fighting, and it seemed 
natural not to leave the battery in a position of 'minority to 
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From l>eguise''s La FortiJtcatioH ^irpnatunU, by permission of J. Polleunis. 

Fig. 54. 


the ship in the matter of protection. In England the coast battery 
for a generation after the Crimean War was a combination of 
Armour Bnalmont employed 

armoured turrets at Antwerp in the forts which 
commanded the Scheldt. Eor land defence purposes, however, 
engineers were very slow to adopt armour. Apart from all 
questions of diiriculty-of manufacture, expense, Ax*., the idea was 
that sea and land fronts were radically different. It was pointed 
out that a ship gun, fired from an unsteady platform, had not 
enough accuracy to strike repeated blows on the same spot ; 
so that a shield which was strong enough to resist a single shot 
w(>uld give complete protection. A battery on a land front, on 
the other hand, was exjioscd to an accurate fire from guns which 
could strike successive blows on the same spot, and break down 
the resistance of the strongest shield. But in time continental j 
opinion gradually began to turn in favour of iron protection. 
Practical types of disappearing and revolving cupolas WTre 
produced, and many engineers were influenced in tlieir favour 
by the effect of the 'big high^cxplosive shell Eventually it 'was 
argued that, after all, the object of fortification is not to obtain a 
resisting power without limit, but to put the men and guns of a 
work in an advantageous position to defend themselves as long 
as fX)ssible against a' superior force ; and that from this point of 
view armour cannot but add strength to defensive works. 

The question has of course long passed beyond the stage of 
theory. ITacticaJly every European state uses iron or steel 
casemates and cupolas. German, Danish, Italian and other 
types of forts so armed have been shown. Recent French types 
have not been published, but it is known Uut cupolas are 
employed ; and Velichko, the Russian authority, long an 
uncompromising opponent of armour, in the end changed his 
views. These countries have had to proceed gradually, by 
improving existing fortresses, and with such resources as could 
be spared from the needs .of the active armies. Among the 
smaller states Rumania and Belgium have entered most freely 
into the new way. In Tlngland, which is less directly interested, 
opinion has been led by Sir Gcoxge Qarke, since The publication 
in -i8qo of his ' well-known book on. fortification. Having witnessed 
©fliciafly the experiments at ’Bucharest in 1885 witkaSt Qiamond 
turret and a^Grustm cupola, ffie*expressed himself very strongly 
against the whole system. Eesid^ pointing out very clearly 
the itheoreiticftl objections to it^ and -Uie weak points -of the con- 


structions under experiment, he added : ** The cost of the French 
turret was about £10,000 exclusive of its armament, aijd for 
this sum about six movable overbank guns of greater power 
could be provided.’^ In view of the weight that belongs of right 
to his criticisms it is as well to point out that while this remark 
is quite true, yet the six guns would require also six gun detach- 
ments, with arrangements for supply, (&c. ; a consideration 
which alters the working of this apparently elementary sum. 
The whole object of protection is to enable a few men and gutis 
successfully to oppose a larger number. 

At the lime when Sir George Clarke’s first edition <came out, 
snth extravagances were before the public as Mongm’s fort ; “ a 
m.istless turiet ship,” as he called it, ” buried up to the dcck*level 
in the ground and manned by mechanics ” Such ideas tended to 
throw discredit on the more reasonable use of armour, but whethci 
the Kyst(‘m be right or wrong, it exists ,now and has to be taken 
account of. Nowhere has it boen applied moie boldly than in 
Rumania. Ihc defences of Bucharest (designed by Brialnioiit) 
consist of 18 main and j 8 small forts, with intermediate batteries, 
'J he in«uu foits are some 4500 wds. apart, and 11,000 to 12,000 yds 
I fiom the centre of the place. The tyjncal aimament of atmain fort 
I IS six'6-m guns in tiirec ■ cupolas (one lor indirect fire), two 8*4'm, 
howitaers in cupolas, one 4*7-m. howitzer m a cupola, €ii.x •small 
Q F guns 111 distippoanng cupolas. The total armament of the place 
(ail protected) is ciglity-six 6-m guns, seventy-iour 8 ‘4-111. howitzers, 
eighteen 4‘7.‘m howitzers, 127 small cahbre Q F guns in disappear- 
ing cupolas, 47() small calibic Q F guns m case males for flanking 
the ditches. The “ Sereth Lino ” will be desciibed later. 

Different Forms of Protection: Casemate y Cupola, &fc . — The 
broad difference l:)etween casemates or shielded batteries and 
turrets and cupolas is that the former are fixed while the latter 
revolve and in some cases disappear. The casemate thus has 
the disadvantages that the arc of fire of the gun, which has To 
fire through a fixed embrasure or port-hole, is very limited, and 
that the muzzle of the gun and the port-hole, the weak points 
of the system, are constantly exposed to the fire of the enemy. 
The advantage of the casemate hes in its comparative cheapness 
and tiie greater strength of a fixed -structure. It is well suited 
for barrier forts (fig. 53) and other analogous positions ; and the 
italians amongst other nations have so employed it at such 
places as the end of the Mont Cenis tunnel. Steel and iron case- 
mates arc also useful as caponiers for ditch flanking (fig. 55). 

Turrets. and Cu poles , difference between a turret and a 
cupola is that the former -is cylindrical with a flat or nearly flat 
top and .presents asvertital Urget ; while the latter is a flattened 
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dome, the vertical supports of which are entirely concealed. The 
turret appears to be little used. The object of both forms is at 
once to give an all-round arc of fire to the guns and to allow of 
the weak point of the structure, the port-hole and muzzle of 
the gun, being turned away from the enemy in the intervals of 
firing. Both usually emerge from a mass of concrete, which i^ 
strengthened round the opening by a collar of chilled cast iron 
about 12 to 15 in. thick. 

I'here arc four types of cupolas, viz. {a) Disappearing, (/>) Oscillat- 
ing, {c) Central pivot, (r/) On rollci rings 

(rt) Disappeaimg cupolas are used chiefly for small quick-firing 
guns, on account of the expense of the various systems. They can 
^ > be used for medium guns The details of the best foreign 

^upoiM, systems are secret. (A) The oscillating turret is a Mougin 
type, in winch the turict suppoited in the centre by a knife-edge 
on which It can swing The oscillation is couti oiled by poweiful 
springs The effect of it is that after fiimg, the front of the cupola 
with the port-hole swings downwards under cover, and is held there 
until the gun is le.ndy tti lire again (r) Schumann’s centre pivot is 
understood to be approved in Ciermaiiy It has been adopted in 
Kuminia and Belgium for howitzer cupolas It is only suitable for 
a single piece , d is strong and stead) the best cupola for coast 
batteries , c and d aic best for rapid fire because they can be loaded 
without lowering They arc suited lor long guns 

The following types are illustiat('<l as being generally representative 
of the different cl isses of cupola 

Fig. 56 IS a section of Messrs Krupp’s typical cupola for one 6-m 
gun The shield is of nickel steel, ll\e collar of cast steel A small 
space IS left between the cupola and its collar to prevent the possi- 
bility of the shield jamming after being damaged. Ihc guns are 
muzzle-pivoting and thickened out near the muzzle by the addition 
of a ring, so as to close the port as much as possible The recoil is 
controlled within narrow limits lioth to economize space and to 
prevent the smoke from the muzzle from getting into the cupola 
To facilitate the elevation and depression of the gun (with muzzle 
pivotings the breech has of cours<' to be moved through a much larger 
arc than with ordinary mountings) it is balanced by a counterweight 
The cupola rests on a roller nng and is traversed by a wmch. It can 
be turned through a complete circle in about one minute. 


Fig 50 shows a disappearing turret for an electiic light projector* 
Fig 60 shows a Krupp transportable cupola for a 57-cm gun* 
This IS drawn on a four-wheeled carnage, and when coming into 
action slides on rollcis on to a plattorm m tlie parapet It weighs 
about 2.1 tons, and with carnage and platform about 4 tons. 




*v. • ' y* j / * * 1^* * i ' 


Fig 56. — Cupola for 6-m. gun (Friedr, Krupp 

Fig. 57 shows a Schumann shielded moitar (sphere-mortar, 
Kugelmor^ef), In this case it will be observed that the cupola is 
replaced bv an enlargement of the encircling collar , and the mortar 
(8 4-m calibre) is enclosed in a sphere of cast iron, so as to close 
completely the opening of the collar m any position 

Fig. 58 shows a Gnison cupola for one 47-in. Q.F. howitzer. 


///V///////, V/ />////, . . w ////. . /// 

From Leithner’s Bcsf/lttdi/re 

Fig 57. — Grusoii Spherical Mortar. 

The meclninism of these cupohis is foi the most pait simpler than 
it appears Counterweights and hand winches are much m use for 
the lighter natiiies of guns Ihc aimounng of course ke<*ps pate 
with improvements in manufacture. The chilled cast iron first 
made popular by llic Gruson firm is now little used except for such 
purposes as the collar round a cupola Wrought non, steel and 
compound jdates for the tops of cupolas have all been tried, the most 
recent Krup])-Gruson designs being of nickel steel 

The sighting in some cases may bo done by sights on the gun, with 
suitable cnlaigements in the ])Oi 1 -hole ; 
in others by sights affixed to the cupola 
Itself (which of course can give horizontal 
direction only) ; m othcis tiainmg and 
elevation aie given in accordance with 
the readings on electric dials, or msti ac- 
tions by telephone or speaking tube 
Thcic lb of course nothing unreasonable 
in this m the case of indirect file guns 
and howitzcis, for if not firing from 
cupolas they would be behind the shelter 
of some w'ood or quairy. 

Schumann^s System: **Atmouted 
Fronts,*' — Lieut. - Colonel Maximilian 
Schumann (1827-1889) of the Prussian 
engineers, who took a very prominent 
part in the design and advocacy of 
armoured defences, eventually produced 
a system which dispensed entirely with 
forts and relied on the fire of protected 
guns. It consists of several lines of bat- 
teries for O F. guns and howitzers m 
cupolas He considered that such b.it- 
^ ^ terie.s would be able to defend then own 

r T* 1 , I j ' 1 front, and the infantry garrison was not 

^ [ I to be called into action except in the 

T "") I" case of the enemy breaking thiough at 
, r , Xi 7 I some point of the line. 

This system was actually .adopted by 
Rumania (18S9 1892) for the SenTh Line. 
There are three routes by which the 
Russians can enter the country across 
the Seteth nvei through Focsliani, 
Nemolassa and Galatz These three 
routes are barred by bridge-heads, those 
at Focshani, the most important, being 
on the left bank of the Milkov, a tnbu- 
ta^ of the Sereth 

The Foc.shrini works con.sist of 71 
semiciicular front about 12 m long and 




A.G.). 


batteries arranged on 
from 8000 to 10,000 yds in advance of the bridges. The biy.lr]ic« 
arc placed m three lines, which are about 500 yds. apart, and aic 
subdivided into groups The normal group consists of <5 batleru , 
of which 3 are m the first line, i in the second, and i in the Ibird 
The first-line batteries each contain five small Q.F guns in travelling 
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cupolas Tho second-line baCterics, each six small Q F guns in dis- 
appearing cupolas The third-hne batteries have one 120-mm. gun 
in a cupola, and two 210-mm. spheucal mortars with Gnison shields 
The imiiKdiah' defence of the battciies consists of a glacis planted 
with thorn bushes and a wire entanglemt nt. 

The foitilication of these three budge-heads arc said to have cost 
about / 1,100,000 But the system of "aimoiucd fronts’* is never 
likely to be repicxluced, having been condemned by all authoritative 
continental opinion Its delects have lx c n snmmaii/ed by Schroder 
as follows * weakness of artillery at long ranges, want of security 
against a siujiiise rush, the neglect of the use of infantry m the 
defence, and tlio rlifficulty of command. This last is the most 



From T.t.ithner\ f!r9fnnt?}i;c fe^fts^unsr> 

i’lCi — ('upola foi 4 7-111 Howitzer 


scuous of idl It u iiide('d difficult to conci'uc* that any one should 
expect hall a do t n c\peit giiniuus, each shut up in an non box with 
a gun, to slop the 1 usli of a thousand m« 11, even by day But 
im.igmc the hx'hngs of the gunnei on the night of a big attack, alone 
in bis box, his m rvi's <dread> stiaiiicd h>' a prclimmaty bombardment 
and nights of watching Ho hears the sounds of battle all around , 
he knows nothing of the pi ogress of tho attack, Imt eKp(‘Cts eveiy- 
thing, and feels c\eiy moment the dooi of his box being opened and 
the bayonet (lUoiing his back. No wne cornniandci ivould submit 
his tioops to .such a test. 

Sir Crofgc Clarke and Vnar^noiocd Svsfeni'i , — Before leaving 
the subject of foi tresses it is ncccssarv to consider the ideas of 
those who, while rec'ognizing the necessity for places pcrmanentl) 
organized for defence, prefer to treat them more from tho point | 
of view of pcifccted field defences. It i^ to the credit of English 
military science that Sir George Clarke m.iy be taken as the 
representative of this school of Ihougbt. liis study of fortifica- 
tion, as he tells us, began with a histoi i of the defence of Plevna 
((/.V.). He was led to compare the resistance made behind 
extemporized de^. nccs at sueh places as Sevastopol, Kars and 
IMcvna, with those at other places fortified m the most complete 
manner known to science. From tins i ompansun he drew the 
conclusion that the true strength of fortification does not depend 
on great masonry works intricately pieced together at vast 
exfiense, but on organization, commimications and mvisibiliL) 

In his 1907 edition he says . -- 

“Future d(dcnccs wall divuh’ tlum^rhcs n.itnrallv into the 
following catcgoiies (i) Pcrmaiunl v.<irks wholly constructed m 


and that those of the attacker shall have the minimum chances of 
effecting injury.” 

Since Sir George Clarke published his first edition in 1890 conti- 
nental ideab have expanded a good deal. The foregoing statement 
as to the three categories of defences would be accepted 
anywhere now : the differences of opinion come m ^foubt§. 
when we reach the stage of classifying under the first 
head the permanent works to be constructed in peace time. 
In most countries these would include forts with guns for the 
artillery duel, forts with saiely armaments, fixed batteries with 
or without armour, and forts for infantry only. Sir George 



Drawn from nUi«itrat!on in TxUhnrrV BestfiHtht'f Pefsfi^un^, la pcrmi‘Nsion. 

fio 50 Dis.ij‘pcanng 'I urret for S(‘archhght 


Clarke will have no arinoui for guns except in certain special 
(a>es of barrier forts. Heaw guns and howitzers requiring 
permanent cmplacemcnls (concrete platforms, &c.) must either 
be well concealed or be jinnidcd with altcrnatiie positions, 
'ihe oiiK permanent w^irks whuli he admits arc fur infantry, 
ihey arc redoubts of simple form intended for 3^0 or 400 men, 
with casemate accoinmodatioii for three-fourths of that minbcr. 
Fig 61 shows the design: — two rows of casemates, one under 
the front parapet, one under a parados ; frontal mu^k^-try 
defence ; obstacle consisting of entanglements, mines, vVe , 
with or without escarp and counterscarp. 

“ Hk' int('r\als (he say*^) betweem the infantry redoubts may be 
abc’ * 2=;t.o v(N , but lhi‘^ will necessarily depend upon the ron- 
ionnation ot the giound \Mure there are good artiller\^ jiositions 
falleit within the sjihcrc of protection of the redoubts, large int^ixals 
will lw permissible Thus, in the case of an extended line of defence 
wheie the giound offers marked tactical features, the idea of a 
continuous chain of permanent works may be abandoned m favour 


peace time and forming the key points 
ot the jxisition (2) Gun emplacements, 
magazines and shelters ioi men in lear 
of the mam hue, all concrete struc- 
tures and })lLfl()ims to be comjdeled, 
though some (Mitlnvoik may be left 
until the poMtion placed m a slate 
of detence (d h'leld w'orks, tn'iichci, 
(^c., guarding t’le mteiv.iK betw^Mi 
the jieiniau' nt d< leiices ui the mam 
line, or pioNidmu lear positions 
These should be d< hb(*ratelv planned 
m timr of peace toady to be put in 
hand at shoit notice'. The essence of 
a well-fortilicd position is that the 
weapons of the defender shall obtain 
he utmost possible scope of action, 
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Fig. 6i, 


of groups of redoubts guarding the artillery positions. In this case, 
the redouDts m a group might be distributed on a cuive bent back 
lu approximately horse-shoe form.” 

The keystones of the close defence of the flgliting line in 
future will undoubtedly be these infantry redoubts, and therefore 
It is of great interest to compare with the abo\e types two 
studies put forward by Schroeter {Die Festung in dcr heutigen 
Krteqfiditung), one in his first edition in 1898 (fig. 62), and the 
other in the second in 1905 (fig. 63). In both these the defensive 
arrangements are merely trenches of field profile with entangle- 
ments, the command and the obstacle being less than in Sir 
George Clarke’s work ; and it will be noticed that in the 1905 
type, published after the Russo-Japanese War, the plan is much 

M 


less simple and arrangements for close flanking defence have been 
introduced. But these works of Schroeter’s are merely infantry 
supporting points in a line which contains forts of the triangular 
type with guns, and armoured batteries, as well as a very com- 
plete arrangement of field defences and communications ; while 
Sir G. Clarke’s redoubts arc the only permanent works giving 
casemate protection in the front line. 

The comparative merits of either design for an infantry 
redoubt arc not of mudi importance. It is «agreed that the 
main line of defence must consist of a more or less continuous 
line of field defences and obstacles, and that at some points 
in the line there should be infantry supporting points with 
bomb-proof protection capable of resisting big shells. The 
open question is, what additional 
works, if any, are required for the 
artillery, whether for the medium 
and heavy guns that will lake part 
in the “artillery duel,” or for the 
lighter natures that will help in 
the close fight and defence of the 
intervals. Is it best for the defenders 
to rely on armoured protection or on 
concealment for his guns } 

Official opinion outside England has 
certainly sanctioned armour, since all 
over the continent it is to 
some extent adopted in vffwsaf 
practice. National practice /© armoar, 
is usually based on theadvice po«/- 

of the most distinguished 
officers of the day, and therefore it is 
unsafe to condemn it hastily. Sir 
George Clarke and those who are with 
him -and they are many, both in Great 
Britain and abroad—ol^ject entirely 
to armour. ITc says (Forlificalion, cd, 
1907, p- 9b): “The great advantage 
possessed by the attack in all ages 
has been the employment of a mobile 
artillery against armaments cribbed, 
cabined and confined by fortification. 
Is it necessary to perpetuate this ad- 
vantage ? ” Of course the e/fect of 
long range weapons, in increasing the 
length of front that can be held by 
a given force, has given much greater 



aa- Sholterf for 120 men eacti 
h. Latrine 
cc. Sentry posts 
d. i^ashplace 

ee. Sentry posts for Entangtemen^^ 
(splinter-proof) 

From Schroeter s Die Festungr tn der heutigen Krug/nkrung, hy permissba of E. S. Miuler u 

Fig. 62, 
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The guns of the defence having gained equally in effectiveness, 
greater protection was needed for the attack batteries ; bastions 
and outworks were introduced to l:cep the besieger at a distance 
from the inner walls ; and the walls were sunk in ditches so that 
they could only be breached by batteries placed on the edge 
of the glacis. 

Early in the i6th century fortresses were being rapidly re- 
modelled on these lines, and the difficulties of the attack were at 
once very much increased. The tendency of the assailants was 
still to make for the curtain, which had always been considered 
the weak point ; but the besiegers now found that they had to 
bring their guns right up to the edge of the ditch before they could 
make a breach, and in doing so had to pass over ground which was 
covered by the converging fire from the faces of the bastions. 
Towards the end of the century the attack of the curtain was 
dcla\ ed and the cross-fire over the ground in front increased by 
the introduction of ravelins. 

The slight gabion protection for the siege batteries was at 
first replaced by strong timber shelters. These were found in- 
adequate ; bu t a still greater difRculty was that of bringing up the 
siege guns to their positions, empku ing them and maintaining 
communication with them under fire. In addition to tins, the 
guns of the defence until they could he overpowered (a slow 
process) dominated a wide belt of ground in front of the fortress ; 
and unless the besiegers could find some means of maintaining 
a strong guard close to their batteries these w'ere liable to be 
destroyed by sorties from the covered way. 

Gradually the whole proiilem of siege w'ork centred round the 
artillery. The besiegers found that they had first to bring up 
enough guns to overpower those of the defence ; then 
to advance their guns to positions from which they 
Vauban. could breach the waills ; and throughout these opera- 
tions to protect them against sorties. Breaches once 
made, the assault could follow on the old lines. 

The natural solution of the difficulty of approach to the 
battery positions wms the use of trenches. The Turks were the 
first to make systematic use of them, having probably inherited 
the idea from the Eastern Empire. The soldiers of Christendom, 
however, strongly disliked digging, and at first great leaders like 
Bayard and Montluc had themselves to use pick and shovel, to 
give their men an example. In due course the necessity of the 
trcnclic.s was recognized, but the soldiers never took kindly to 
them, and the difficulty w'as dealt wdtli in a manner reminiscent 
of the feudal ages, by impressing large bodies of peasantry’ as 
workmen whcnc\ cr a siege was in contemplation. 

Through the 16th and most of tiie 17th century, therefore, 
we find the attack being conducted by means of trenches leading 
to the batteries, and supported by redoubts often called “ places 
of arms ” also made by trench work. During this period the 
result of a siege was always doubtful. Both trendies and 
batteries were arranged more or Jess at haphazard without any 
definite plan ; and naturally it often happened that offensive 
action by the besieged against the trenches would disorder the 
attack and at times delay it indefinitely. Fig. 64, taken from a 
late 17th-century print by dc Fer of Paris, gives a good idea of 
the general practice of that day when V'auban's methods were 
not yet generally known. 

Another weak point about the attack w^as that after the 
escarp walls had been strengthened to resist artillcrv" fire as has 
been described, there was no ('lear idea as to how they should 
be breached. The usual process was merely an indiscriminate 
pounding from batteries esta])lished on the crest of the glacis 
Thus there were coses of sieges being abandoned after they had 
been carried as far as the attempt to breacli. 

It is in no way strange that this want of method should have 
characterized the attack for two centuries after artillery had 
oegun to assert its power. At the outset many new ideas had 
to be assimilated. Guns were gradually growing in power, 
sieges were conducted under all sorts of conditions, sometimes 
against medieval castles, sometimes against various and widely- 
differing examples of the new fortification ; and the military 
systems of the time were not favourable to the evolution of 


method. It is the special feature of Vauban’s practical genius 
for siege warfare that he introduced order into this chaos and 
made the issue of a siege, under normal conditions, a mere matter 
of time, usually a veiy short time. 

The whole of Vauban’s leaching and practice cannot be 
condensed into the limits of this article, but special reference* 
must be made to several points. The most important 
of these is his general arrangement of the attack. 

The ultimate object of the attack works was to make 
a breach for the assaulting columns. To do this it was necessary 
to establish breaching batteries on the crest of the glacis ; and 
before this could be done it was necessary to overpower the 
enemy’s artillery. This preliminaiy operation is nowadays 
called the “ artillery duel.” In Vauban’s day the effective 
range of guns w^as 600 to 700 yds. He tells us that it was cus- 
tomary to establish batteries at 1000 yds. from the place, but 



that at that range they did little more than make a gicat deal 
of noise. The first object of the attack, thcieforc, after the 
preliminary operations of investment, cS:c., had been completed, 
was to cstablisli batteries within 600 or 700 yds. of the place, 
to counter-batter or enfilade all the faces bearing on the front 
of attack ; and to protect these batteries against sorties. After 
the artillery of the defences had been subdued — if it could not 
be absolutely silenced — it was necessary to push trenches to 
the front so that guns might be conveyed to the breaching 
positions and emplaced there in batteries. Throughout these 
pioccsses it was necessary to protect the working parties and the 
batteries against sorties. 

For this purpose Vauban devised the Places cVarwcs or lignes 
paralleles. He tells us that they were first used m 1673 at the 
siege of Jklaestncht, wliere he conducted the attack, and which 
vvvis captured in thirteen days after the opening of the trenches. 
The object of these parallels was to provide successive positions 
for the guard of the trenches, where they could be at hand to 
repel sorties. The latter were most commonly directed against 
the trenches and batteries, to destroy tliem and drive out the 
working parties. The most vulnerable points were the heads 
of the approach trenches. It was necessary, therefore, that the 
guard of the trenches should be in a position to reach the heads 
of the approaches more quickly than the besieged could do so 
from the covered way. This was provided for as follows. 

The first parallel was usually established at about 600 yds. 
from the place, this being considered the limiting range of action 
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of a sortie. The parallel was a trench 12 to 15 ft. wide and 3 ft. 
deep, the excavated earth being thrown forward to make a 
parapet 3 or 4 ft. high. In front of the first parallel and close 
to it were placed the batteries of the “ first artillery position.” 

While these batteries were engaged in silencing the enemy’s 
artillery, for which purpose most of them were placed in pro- 
longation of the faces of the fortre.^s so as to enfilade 
them, the “Approach Trenches” vere being |iushcd 
forward. The normal attack included a couple of 
bastions and the ravelin between, with such faces ot the fortress 
as coaid support them ; and the approach trenches (usually 
three sets) were directed on the capitals of the bastions and 
ravelin, advancing in a zigzag so arranged that the prolongations 
of the trenches always fell clear of the fortress and could not be 
enfiladed. 

Fig. 65, taken from Vauban’s Attack and Defence of Places, 
shows clearly the arrangement of trenches and batteries. 

After the a])proach trendies had been earned forward neaily 
half-way to the most advanced points of the covered vvay, the 
“ second parallel " was constructed, and apjain tlie approach lienches 
were pushed forw'ard Midway betwein the second parallel and the 
coveied way, shoit branches calh d Denii- parallels were thrown out 
to either flank of tin attacks and finally at the foot of the glacis 
Came the third panillel Thus llieie was always a sccute ])osition 
lor a sullicient gn ml of the ticiiches Upon an alaim the working 
imrties could fall back and the guard would a<lvancc. 

lienclicb weio either made by lomuton Iteiirhivork^ flying iinnh- 
woik or sap. In tlie first two a considerable length of trench was 
excavated at one time by a laigc w'orkmg party extended along the 
trench’ flying tiemhwork (toimotly know'n «is fl>mg sap) lu'ing 
distinguished Jiom ('ominon tremhwoik by the use ot gabions, liy 
the Inlp ot which proteition could b«‘ more (juickly obtained Doth 
these kinds of lieneliwoik w( il toinnu need at night, the position 
Ot the trench luivmg been previously maiked out by tapt The 
” tasks ” 01 quantities of earth to be excavated by each man were 


trench i ft 6 m w idc and deep To protect the head of the trench 
he had a shield on wheels, under cover of which he placed the 
gabions m position one after another as the sap-head pro- 
giessed Other men following sticngthencd the parapet 
wnth fascines, and increased the trench to a deptli of 3 ft , and a 
width of a it 6 in to 3 ft Fig 66, talo n from Vaiiban’s treatise on 
the attack, show's the piocess clearly '1 he sap after being completed 
to tins extent could be wadened at leisure to ordmary trench 
dimensions by mfanliy w'orlung parties. 



Fig 


Sapping (Vauban), 


As the w Oik at the sap-head w ai: \ i 1 v dangerous, \ auban encouraged 
his sappers by paying them on tin spc>t ,it ])iecework lates, which 
increased r.ipidly m pioportioii to the iisk He thus stiinulabsl all 
concerned to do their best, and reckoned th.it under average con- 
ditions he could dipLiid on a 
rateot jirogiess for an ordinal \ 
sap of about 50 }ds. in ; 

liOUl 

It IS mlerrsting to compare 
the more iicuit luethorl ol 
ba):)pj'ig with that abn\ e ck - 
sciibed (fig 67 takiii tiom the 
J i.siirrtii'ii in MP’lcny 1 n.nn- 
ce)tin\ i 8 q 6 ) It is no longer 
possible to pi ice gabions m 
tl,.> kap-hoa.i 

-I W ft'"''"//'' ' |i Jill. Ate (mliiifjly tiio 

full d« ptli of 1 ft 6 m , and 
tlie rale of pi ogress is letardcd 
propoi lioiialLh , ‘o that an 
advance ct only i 5 to 30 yds 
m 24 liouis ran be reckoiu ‘1 
Oil 1 istcad of 50 'I lu' head 
ot tlie sap IS ])rotectcd by a 
nuH'oei ol half-lilleti sandbags 
whii h the It admg --apper 
throws foiwaid as he goes on. 

riie nean'r the ap])roachcs 
diLW' to the COM led Nva\ , the 
more oblKjue became the zig- 
zags, so that little forward 
progress was made in jnojioi- 
tiou to the length of the trench 
The approaches weie then 
earned ‘‘traight to the fiont, 
by means ot the “ double 
fcaji,’' which consisted of two 
sinele saps worked together 
wulh a para])ct on catli ‘-ide 
(tig f-8) lo piotect these 
from being enfiladed liom the 
fiont, travel ses had to be left 

so calculated that by daybreak the tn'iich would afford a fail amount 1 at intervals, usually by turning the two saps at right nngK ^ to right 
of co\(.r Flying tienchwoik was geuoially used lor the 2nd ])arallcl 1 or kit loi a lew^ teet, then toiward, and so on as shown m fig 60, 



Fig 65. — Regular Attack {\’auban). 


and its approaches, and as far bevoiul it as possible. In jiropoilion 
as the att.ick drew nearer to the coveied wav, the fire of the detenders’ 
small-arms and WMll-pieccs naturally grew more ellective, though 
by tins time most ot then aitilkry wouUl have bicii di^moiinteil 
by tfie fire of the siege b.altenes It thcndoie became necessary 
before reaching the 30! parallel to have lecourse to sap. 

Sapping req lined trained men. It consisted in grachiallv pushing 
forward the end of a narrow trench in the desiied direction At the 
sap-head was a squad of sajipcib, The loading man excavated a 


the (hstance apait of these tmvtises being of course K'gulated by . 
the height from vnIucIi the enemy's lire commanded the lieiich. 

'I'he later stages in the attack arc illustrated in fig 70 From 
the third parallel the attack was pushed liTward up the glacis 
by means of the double sap. It was then pushed right and 
left along the glacis, a little distance from the crest of the 
covered w^ay. This tvas called” crowding ” the covered way, 
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and on the position thus gained breaching batteries were estab- 
lished in full view of the escarp. While the escarp was being 
breached, if it was intended to use a systematic attack 
throughout, a mine gallery (see Mvung below) was 
tb/atuck, driven under the co\'ered way and an opening made 
tlirough the counterstarp into the ditch. The sap was 
then pushed across the ditch, and if necessary np the breach, the 
defenders’ lesistance b^ing kept under by miisketrv and artillery 
fire from the covered uay. Ihe ravelin and bastions were thus 
captuied succcssivdy, and where the bastions had been re- 
trenched the same methods were used against the retrenchment. 

Vauhan showed how to breach the escarp with the least 
expenditure of ammunition. This w’as done by making, with 
successive shots placed close together (which was feasible even 
in those clays from a position so close as the crest of the covered 
way) liori/ontal and \ertical cuts through the revetment wall. 
The portion of revetment enclosed by the cuts being thus 
detached from support was overturned by the pressure of the 
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earth from the rampart. Ricochet hre was also the invention 
of Vauban. He showed how, in enfilading the face of a w^ork, 
by using greatly reduced charges a shot could be made to drop 
over the crest of the parapet and skim along tlie terrcplein, 
dismounting guns and killing men as it w'cnt. 

The consUmt success of V’'auban must be ascribed to method 
and thorough organization. There was a deadly certainty 
isth” about his system that gave rise to the saying “ Place 
century assicg^e, place prise.’’ He left nothing to chance, 
prtttdpteM and preferred as a rule the slow and certain progress 
of defence, across the ditch and up the breach to the loss 

and delay that might follow an unsuccessful assault. His con- 
temporary and nearest rival Cochoorn tried to shorten sieges 
by heavy artillery fire and attacks across the open ; but in the 
long run his sieges w'ere slow'cr than Vauban’s. 

So much a matter of form did the attack become under these 
conditions, that in comparing the supposed defensive powers 
of different systems of forlifit'ation it was usual to calculate the 
number of days that would Ixj required in each case before the 
breach was opened, the time being measured by the number of 
hours of work required for the construction of the various 
trenches and batteries. It began to be taken as a matter of 
course that no place under any circumstances could hold out 
more than a gi\ cn number of days ; and naturally, when the 
whole question had become one of formula, it is not surprising 
lo find that ])laces were vciy often surrendered without more 
*i\2Ln a perfunctoi*}^ show of resistance. 

The theory of defence at this time appeared to he that since 
It was impossible to arrest the now methodical and protected 
progress of the'besiegers’ trenches, no real resistance was possible 
until after they had reached the covered way, and tliis idea is 
at the root of the extraordinary complications of outworks 
and multiplied lines of ramparts that characterized the ^'systems” 
of this period. No doubt if a successor to Vauban could have 




brought the same genius to bear on the actual defence of plac 
as he did on the attack, he would have discovered that t 
essence of successful defence lay in offensive action outside t 
body of the place, viz. with trench against trench. For wa 
ol such a man the engineers oi the defence resigned themselv 
contentedly to tlie loss of the open ground outside their wol 
and relied either upon 
succcssic e permanent lines - 

of defence, or if these did 
not exist, upon extem- 
porized retrenchments, 
usually at the gorge of the 
bastion. 

It is curious that such 
cxpeiienced soldiers as 
most ol them were should 
not have rc'ahzed the fatal 
effect upon the minds of 
the defenders whkh this 
almost passive abandon- 
ment of line after line 
must needs produce. Even 
a c ivilian — Mat hiavclli — 
had seen into the truth 
of the matter years before 
when he said {Treatise on 
the Art oj War, Book vii.) : 

“ And here I ought to 
give an advice ... to 
those who are construct- 
ing a fortress, and that 
is, not to establish wathin its ciicuit fortifications which m< 
serve as a retreat to troops who have been driven back fro 
the first line. . . . I maintain that there is no greater dang 
for a fortress than rear fortifications whither troops can rcti 
in case of a reverse ; for once the soldier knows that he has 
secure retreat after he has abandoned the first post, he do 
in fact abandon it and so causes the loss of the entire fortress. 

It must, however, be remembered that in those days wh< 
soldiers were mostly of a separate or professional caste, t] 
whole thing had become a matter of business. Fighting w 
so much regulated by the laws and customs of war that m< 
thought nothing of giving up a place if, according to acceph 
opinion, the enemy had advanced so far that they could 1 
longer hope to defend it successfully. Once this idea had s 
in it became hopeless to expect successful defences, save no 
and then when 
some officer of 
very unusual re- 
solution was in 
command. This 
is the real reason 
for the feeble re- 
sistance so often 
made by fortresses 
in the i7tli and 
i<Sth centuries, 
which has been 
attributed to in- 
herent weakness 
in fortifications. 

Custom exacted that a commandant should not give up a pla< 
until there was an open breach or, perhaps, until he had stood j 
least one assault. Even Napoleon recognized this limitatic 
of the powers of the defence when in the later years of his reig 
he was trying to impress upon his governors the importance 1 
their charge. The limitation was perfectly unnecessary, f< 
history at that time could have afforded plenty of instances ( 
places that had been successfully defended for many montl 
after breaches were opened, and assault after assault repulse 
on the same breach. But the same soldiers of the 17th an 
1 8th centuries who had created this artificial condition of affair 



Fig. 69. — Direct advance by Double .Sap* 
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estilblished it by making it an understood thing that a garrison 
wliich surrendered without giving too much trouble after a 
breach had been opened should have honourable consideration ; 
while if they put the besiegers to the pains of storming the breach, 
they were liable to be put to the sword. 

It has been neccssaiy to dwell at some length on the siegecraft 
®f Vauban and his time, not merely for its historical interest, 
but because the system he introduced was practically 
urudti^red until the end of the lyth century. The 
sieges of the rcninsular War were conducted on his 
lines ; so was that of Antwerp in 1830 ; and as far as the disposi- 
tion of siege trenches was concerned, the same system remained 
in the Crimea, the Franco-Clcrman War and the Russo-Turkish 
War. The sieges in tlie Napoleonic wars were few, except in the 
Iberian peninsula. These last differed from those of the Vauban 
period and the iSth century in this, that instead of being deliber- 
ately undertaken with ample means, against fortresses that 
answered to the requirements of the time, they were attempted 


with inadequate forces and materials, against out-of-date 
works. The fortresses that Wellington besieged in Spain had 
rudimentary outworks, and escarps that could be seen and 
breached from a distance. At that time, though the power of 
small arms had increased very slightly since the last century, 
there had been a distinct improvement in artilleiy, so that it 
was possible to breach a visible revetment at ranges from 500 
to 1000 yds. Wellington was very badly off for engineers, 
siege artilleiy and material. Trench works could only be carried 
out on a small scale and slowly. Time being usually of great 
importance, as in the first two sieges of Radajoz, his technical 
advisers endeavoured to shorten sieges by breaching the escarp 
from a distance — a new departure — and launching assaults 
from trenches that had not reached the covered way. Under 
these circumstances the direct attacks on breaches failed several 
times, with great loss of life. Wellington in one or two earlier 
despatches reflected on his engineers for not establishing their 
batteries on the crest of the glacis. The failures are, however, 
clearly^ due to attempts to push sieges to a conclusion without 
proper preparation. 

So much has been written of late years in ciiticism of the fortifica- 
tion to what may be callcrl the Vauban peiiod that it is important 
to note what \\eic the preparations considered necessaiy for a siege 
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at that time {JouYuals of Stepe^i in Spain, iS/i to iSr4), Sir John 
Jones suminaiizes his own experience in Spam and the data accumu- 
lated by jiracticdl enginccis in former sieges fiom the time of 
Vauban onwards, m tlie following toin^liisions 'Ihe actual work 
of entrenching, sapping, iVc , on the iront attacked w'as much the 
same whether the iorlKss contained 5000 01 io,orx) num On the 
otliei liaiul the guard ol tlu iKiiches was piupoi tioiiate to the fighting 
men inside the foiiitss ('flu* tcdal number of men h id of course to 
be siilficienl to allow' three or four complete sliitu or ‘^rclitfs ” for all 
work and duties ) Ailding a profioriion of men foi camp and other 
duties, lie calculates, loi the m^oious snge of and oidiiUiiV’' place 
situated m open coimti> and contaiumg 5000 men, a corj-s of 32,080 
cffccti\LS, and reinaiks fnrtluT llait I’ni'. ton would bi* gieatly 
exhausted after a montli’s simmcc The same place held by 10,000 
W'onld call for a besieging .innv of 50,8 v> men (guards and dutii^'s 
increasing, but not worlung jiarties) 'i iiiis the besiegei should if 
jiossiblc lia\c a superiority of 7 to 1 il the gain-ori numbered 5000, 
0 to 1 if 10,000 and 5 to i if 15,000 and so on As legaids aitillti), 
he should have as many, and it posable twice as man\ , guns as those 
of the d(*fend< r on the iiont of attack, as well as howitzers lor swcc])- 
mgevciv liiu subject to cntilade and moi tai loi distro} mg traverses, 
<\c Lati 1 in tiic siege, muic howitzeis and mortars to clear the 

coveied waV and jilaccs of 
aims, and limlK, alter the 
Covering of the covered vvavs 
fiftv additional battciing guns 
would be r« (pined It is 
ap]>arrnt from thi^ that tU(‘ 

f ^ractical engim ( IS of tlie doy 
ooked upon a sk gr* as a si ri- 
ous matter, ancl did not tind 
j'lcimaiieal Joitifications want- 
ing m delen i\e stungth 

During the long jieace that 
followed the Napoleonic 

wars, one advance ^ , 

, Crimea* 

was made m siege- 
craft. In England in 1824 
successful experiments were 
carried out in breaching an 
unseen wall by cur\'ed or 
indirect fire from howitzers. 
At Antwerp in 1S30 the in- 
creasing power and range 
of artillery, and especially 
of howitzers, were used for 
bombarding purposes, the 
lireachcs there being mostly 
made by mines. Then came 
one of the w’orld's great 
sieges , that of Sevastopol 
in 1854-1855 (see Cuimfan 
War). The outstanding 
lesson of Sevastopol is the 
value of an active defence ; 
of going out to meet the besieger, with countcrticnch and 
countermine. This lesson has increased in value for us in pro- 
poitiun to the increased power of the rifle. 

In comparing the n'sistancc made Ix-hind the earthworks of 
SevMstopol v\ith tlie recorded dclcmes of permanent vsoiks, it is 
esscnliai to lemcmber that the conditions thctc were cjiiite almormal. 
Sir John Jones has told us what the relative forces of besu'gers and 
besieged should be, and the necessary prepondciance of artillery 
for the attack. The following quotations may be added 

“ The siege coips should he sutticiently strong- (i) To invest the 
fortrosi» coinplot(‘l> , and maintain the mvoslinent agamsl all the 
efforts of the gainson. (2) If a icgular siege is contemplated, tr 
execute and guaid all the siogc works iei[uired ioi it. Complete* 
investment inav sometimes lie imj)OSsihle, but experience hai. 
repeatedly shown that the difiicidties of a siege are cnoimousI> 
increased if the gaiiisoii arc able to diaw ficsh tioops and supplies 
from outside, and to rid themselves of thou sick and wounded” 
(Lewis) Again as regards aililleiv “ In <i legular att.ak, where 
ev’ery point is gained mch bv' inch, it is impossible to succt (.d without 
o\Ti powering the defensive Pitill<My ” , and “ it is iistlis', to attempt 
to sap near a place till its artillery fire is subdued . . ” (Jones). 

These conditions were so fni fioin being lidlilli'd at Sevastopol 
that (a) llicre was no inv'estiru'nt— m fact tin* Russians came nearer 
to investing the Allies , {b) The Russians liad the preponderance in 
guns almost tlirungliout ; (r) tlic Russian foicc m and about 

Sevastopol was nunuTically superior to that of the \llies Wo must 
add to this that Todleben had bi cn able to get nd of most of his 





Fig. 70. ^ loiter Stages of the Attack (Vauban), 
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civilian population, and tho<.e who icmamed were chiefly dockyard 
workmen, able to give most valuable assistance on the defence works 
The circumstances werci thcieforc exceptionally favourable to an 
active defence. The weak point about the extemporized earthworks, 
which eventually led to the fall ot the place, was the want of good 
bomb-proof cover near the parapets 

The Franco-German War of 1870 produced no great novelty. 
The Germans were not anxious to undertake siege operations 
when it could be avoided. In several cases minor 
OerniAo ^^rtresses surrendered after a slight bombardment. 
War!^° In Others, after the bombardment failed, the Germans 
contented themselves with establishing a blockade or 
detaching a small observing force. By far the must interesting 
siege was that of Belfort (</ v ). Here Colonel Denfcrt-Rochereau 
employed the active defence so successfully by extemporizing 
detached redoubts and foitifying oullving villages, that he 
obliged the besiegcis (who, however, were u small force at first) 
to take up an investing line 25 m long ; and succeeded in holding 
the village of Danjoutin, 2000 yds in advance of the enceinte, 
for two months after the siege began. He also used indirect fire, 
withdrawing guns from the ramparts and placing them m the 
ditches, in the open spaces of the town, cVc. At Pans the PVench 
found great advantage in plating batteries 111 mconsjiicuous 
positions outside the forts. Their diiect fire guns were at a 
disadvMntagc in la mg filed through embrasuics. These had 
served thou purpo-,e when artillery fire was very inaccurate, 
but had now for a long time been recognized by the best engineers 
as out of date The Germans since the siege of Duppel in 1864 
had mounted their siege guns on “ overbank ” carnages ; that 
is, higli carnages which made it possible to fire the guns over the 
parapet of the battery without embrasures. 'Fhe guns in the 
Pails forts winch were fiuthcr handicapped by conspicuous 
parapets and the bad shooting of the gunners were easily 
silenced. 

At Strassbiiig mdirect fiic against escarps was used. The 
escarp of Lunette e;^ was successfully bleached by this method. 
The breaching battery was <870 yds distant, and the shot struck 
the face of the wall at an angle (horizontally) of 55^, the effect 
being observed and icported from the counterscarp. 1000 rounds 
from 6o-p()un(ler gun^ sufficed to make a breach 30 vds. wide. 

Fig 71 IS a good cxani])!'-* ot tht3 .ittack in tin Lite stages It will 
beobscrv'cd that battenes loi inoi tars ami liold gunsauM si.iblislu'd in 
the captured luiii‘t(es 'J Ii< narrow wet clittli ol T nn<1(( *5 ■» wa-> 

ciosscd by a dam of earth and lascines, the headwaiy piotectcd by a 
parapet or screen of sandbaa^ 

“ Lunette 52 was imnwettcd, and its ditcli w^as mote than 60 yds. 
Wide, and 6 to 0 ft deep. ... It was determined to ettect the 
assage by a cade bridge, for which the casks wiie Juinished bv 
revv ones near at liand. . . . The formation ol the bridge was IreL^im 
at niglitldll A pioneer sw'am acioss, hanlt d ovvr a cable, and made 
it fast to the hedge on tlie bcim Four men were statione<l m tlie 
watei, close to the covered way, the casks were rolled down to them 
one after the other, and fitted with saddles, so as to foini pieis . . 
these piers w^re successively boonn d nut along tlie line of the cable 
... In tw^o hours the bridge v\as finished, and the lunette w.is 
enteu'd . . 'I'ho wxrrk had not been discovered Irv'* Die besieged, 
and tlic foimation of lodgments inside the lunette was alieady begun, 
when the noibC made by ^oine troops 111 passing the biivlgi* attracted 
attention, and drew a fiie which cost the besiegeis about 50 men 
A deni was afterwards substituted for the budge, as it w^as icpcatedly 
struck by shelK " (/? H Pi J^apers, v'oL xix ) 

It is curious to reah/e that this hajipcned at so leccnt a time 
Such operations would be impossible now, as lung as any defending 
guns remained in action 

On the whole it may be said that siegecraft gained practically 
nothing from the Franco-German War The Russo-Tuikish 
war taught less, Plevna having been defended 
wor! 'j, and attacked by the old-fa.shic)ncd 
fare, methods. Lor the last ten years of the X9th century 
military opinion was quite at a loss as to how’ the 
sieges of the future would work out. As guns and projectiles 
continued to improve the “ atlaque brusc]u6e ” proposed by von 
Sauer had many adherents. It was thought that a heavy 
bombardment would paralyse rcsi.stancc and open the way for 
an attack, to be delivered by great numbers and with special 
appliances for crossing obstacles. Others thought that the 
Strength of the defence, as manifested by the Plevna field works. 


would be greater than ever when the field works were backed by 
permanent works, good communications and the resources of a 
fortress. One thing was obvious — namely, that as long as the 
artillery of the place, of even the smallest calibres, remained 
unsubdued, the difficulty of trcnchwork and sapping would be 
enormously increased, and no one seemed to have formed a clear 
conception of how that difficulty was to be met. A lecture 
delivered m Germany about 1895 is worth quoting as a fair 
example of the vagueness of idea then prevailing : “ For the 
attack, the following is the actual procedure : Accumulation and 
preparation of mati rial for attack before the fortress : advance 
of attacking artillery, covered by infantry. Artillery dueL 
'Lhrowing forward of infantry : destruction of the capability 
for defence of the position attacked ; when possible by long- 



range artillery fire, otherwise hy the aid of the engineers. Occu- 
pation of the defensive position. Assault on the inner lines 
of the fortress.” That seemed quite a simple piesciiptiun, Imt 
the necessary drugs were Wcintmg. And even suk e Port Arthur 
great uncertainty as to the future of the attack icmains. 

Modem artilleiy lias much simplified tlu^ consiructiori of siege 
batteries Foimcrly siege battenes and lampait battenes ojiposv'd 
each other W'llh din'ct ine at langcs not tuo long for the unaided 
human eye, and the shells, vmDi low vclonty, bit into the 

parapets, and, exploding, jiroduced tlieir full eflei t. Accordingly 
the task of the gunners was, by accuiate fire, to destroy the paiapets 
and embrasures, and to dismount the guns The jiarajicts of siege 
battenes were therefore made from iS to ^o ft tliuk, and the con- 
struction of such b.xtterii's, with tiavcrses, Ac , involved much work 
The height of parapi t necessary for proper protection being 7 it. 
0 in to 8 ft , a ^reat deal of laltour could be saved by sitiking the 
gun-platforms about 4 ft. below the surface level, but of coutse this 
was only possible vhere rock or veater were not near the surface 

The effect of modern ]iro]ectiles was to reduce the thickness of 
earth necessary for paiapets. High velocity projectiles arc very 
easily doflocted upv\ards liy even a slight bank of eailh This is 
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especially the case with sand. Loose earth is bcttci than compacted 
earth, and clay ofters the least icsistaiice to penetiation Tliese 
facts were taken note of in England moie than on the Continent in 
the design ot instructional siege batteries 

The construction of batteries is inorcover vastly sim]ilified by the 
long latiges at which aitillcuy will fight in fiituie It will as a rule 
be possilile to place howitzer batteries in such positions that even 
from balloons it will be dillicult to locate them . and even direct Inc 
battel les can easily ix' scictued from view This renders paiapets 
unnecessary, and jirohably no more protection wall lie used than light 
splinlei-])roof screens to stop shrapnel bullets oi fragments c>f 
common shell Moreover batteries can be constructed at leisuie 
and by daylight 

The most important point about the modern battciy is the gun 
])Uttoiin lor the larger natmes ol guns and howilzcis 'I hesc ie<]uiie 
veiv solid construction to resist the lieavy shock of dischaigt* Not 
long ago it was thouglit that the defeiu o W’ould liave laiger ordnance 
than the att.ick, as anything heavier than an 8 m how'itzer icipiired 
a concrete ]jed, wliK ii could not he made at shoit notici* The 
Japanese, howevxr, at Toil Arthur madi* concicte ]dalfonus loi it iii 
howitztfis It may he nunaiked that difficulties which loom laigel> 
m peace are often oveiroiur eisilv enough under the sUess of wai 

Aiiotlier gain to tlie attack is jn conni'xion with magazines The 
olfl pow'det magaziut's were paiticulaily <Iaiigerous (Ubuncts to 
batteiies, and had to he veiy earelully l)oml)-])ioofed Sucli pio- 
pellants as cordite, Jiuwevi'i, aie comp.ai ati\ cly haimkss m the ojien 
Tliey ate very difficult to dctonati*, and if set on tin* do not explo<lc 
like gunpowder It is tlierefoie unnecessary to piovide bomb-proof 
maga/ines for tlunn m coune\ion with the battciies 

In Juliiie siegts tlu* question of supply will be more importeaif 
than It has ev^er been Leaving out ol the question tlu* bunging u]) 
ot Mi])j)li(‘s fiom the base of opciations, the task of distiibution .it 
the hunt is a v'eiy large one 'I'lie l*ans siege manccuvies of icSgq 
liunisli some mstrnctive data on this point The mam M(‘ge jiaik 
was at Meaux, lo in born the ist artillciy position, and llu‘ a\( lage 
distance from the ist aitilleiy position to the pimcijial fort attackt d 
was 5t)ooyds 'I he lioni ol attack on Fort \'aujoursaiid itscollalci.il 
baltcues covered 10,000 yds 1'hcic were 24 batteius m the is* 
artilleiv ]K)sition , say too gims, spread o\cr a fiont of *jooo vcN 
'I o coiiuei t Meaux witli the liont, the french laid some m of 
n.nrow gauge 1 iilvvay l.irgeiy along existing roads 'riic Imi* was 
siiigk , W'lth iiumctous luanches and sidings Th<w Tan ii icgular 
tiams to till' lioiit (kill)' and liall-a-dozen supplenu ntaiy. The 
ainoiiiit of aitillery mateiial sent np was ovin 5000 lulls, without 
any piojei tiles; imt it c.in easily he imagined th.it Idigi demands 
were also made on ti.iiispoif for otlu 1 purpos< s I'oi m-vtunce, oiu 
comj>lete bakery thiin was sent up dailv The .amount ol ammuni- 
tion si'iit iij) w'ould he limited only by the powTi oi ti.insporting it 
A siege train of joo jni'ces could pioliablv dispose of fiom 500 to 
1000 tons ol ammunition a clay, at the maximum late of tiimg 

But the most iinjioitant qiu'stiim affecting the sieges ol the futuie 
(putting aside accidcnial ciicumstances) will be the confieuiatioii of 
tlu‘ ground Assuming that local conditions do not sj)e(ially l.iv'oin 
the aifilii'iy of eithei sidig it is highly jirobable that the aitilleiv 
duel wall lesiilt m a dtvidlock. If the lii'siegers' /pins do not sucii'ed 
in sil( iiciiig those of the di'tiuico Iroin tlie I'-t oi dntant .irtilkny 
])osUiim (which, whetlier th(‘vnre in cupolas 01 in com e ik d positions, 
will in .in\ case 1» .m exln nu ly dillicult ladO, if dl be iK'cess.iiy 
lor the iiitantiy to jm ^s m , ti; h*el foi weak point , .nicl to ledn 
for tliose tint ollci beiUi positions I01 liie and obseivation In 
doing this they will h.i\e to lace tlie dclendeis’ int.intiy, eiitrcnclH^d, 
bac ked by then unsili'uceil guns, and Jiavmg set me pl.icesof assembh 
Irom which to deiiv'ei coimtei-atl.icks. The distance to which tliey 
tan woik torwaid and I'stablish themselves iindei these condiliuns 
v\ill depeiwl oil the ground It will then be lor the engmeeis to 
cross the icmauiiiig space by sap. This, uudvi picsent conditions, 
\m 11 be a tedious jnotess, and may even take long enough to cause 
the lailuie ot the siege 

As to till' nivinuer ot tlie sap, it wall ccrt.iinly be “ deep,” .is long 
as the defence it tains anv artillery power When the 4 It 6 m s.ip 
aheady descubed was hist mf roduced,it w as know n as ,i “ det})S.xp”, 
but the sieges oi the futuie will piobably necossibite a tnie deep 
•-ap, that IS one m which the whole ot the necessary cover is got 
below the surface ol tlie eaitli 

Such a sap may consist of an open trench, about 6 ft deep, tin. 
wliole of tlie excavated e.iith being earned aw^ay through the tiench 
to the ri'at , or u blinde'tl tieiicli, coveiod 111 .is it juogiesscs by 
q 'Imler-ijrool tiiiibeis and e.irtli ; ora tunnelled trench, leaving a 
loot or so ol bill face Ciirtli undistiit bod. In cither case nothing should 
be vi:>il)lo lioin the from to atti.act artillery hie. \s the sap is 
com))lety-'d, it will sometimes be necessaiy to add a slight paiapet 
m places, to give conuiiaiid over the foieground foi the niles ot the 
gu lid ol the tunclies. 

riie sap will h.ive to be pushed up quite close to tlie defencleis’ 
trenches and obstacle^ After that further progicss must either lie 
made by niiiimg, 01 .as sec ms very probable, by getting the bittei 
of the defenders m a contest wuth shells from short-iange moitais 
just as ill the feudal ages a castle was built on some solitary 
eminence which lent itself to the defensive methods of the time, so 
in the future the detached forts and supporting points in the girdle 


of a fortress will be sited where smooth and gentle slopes of gioimd 
give the utmost ojiportunity lo the defenders’ fire, and the least 
chance ot concealment to the enemy There will be considerable 
latitude of choice m tin delciisive positions, though not, of course, 
the same latitude .is when the existence of a piecipiUnis hill was th^‘ 
d’ette ot tlie c.istli In some plicis, as at J’oit Arthur, the 
whole (ountiy-side m.iv by reason of its stetj) and brolom slopes be 
untav'our.ible to the deleuce, though even tlu 11 genius will turn tlic 
dithculties to account But wheitw'er it possible tlic defender wr! 
piovide foi .1 sjiace of 1000 jds 01 so, swi'jit 1 >\ iin* and illuminated 
by searchlights, in lioiit oi his lines 'I hat sp.a e vmII liavi' to be 
crossed by s.ip, arid it needs little imagination to realize how gnat 
the t.isk will be for the besieger, 

There are other modern luetliods ol su'ge waiJ.iie to 1 )C noticed, 
the use ol which is common lo liesiegciT .ind bcsitgcd Mncli is 
expected of balloons , but the use ot tlu se m war is unlikely to 
coriesprond to pe.ice (‘xpcct.itions They must lie 1 ept .it a consider- 
able distance lioin tin* entnn s guns, a distance which will increase 
as the means of lange-linilmg imjuuve , and .ts tin lu ight Irom whiclr 
they can observe usefully is hmiU'il, so is tlie ob'-cneis’ powei to 
seaich out hidden objects behind vcitual scicms 'Ilms, snjrpose a 
captiv'c balloon at a licight of 2000 It , and distant 4000 yds from 
.in enemy’s howitz(*r battery .ind sii].])o‘>c the battnv jiLiced 
behind a steep hill-sule or a glove of tins, at sucli a ihst.imc that a 
shell lired with ^o^ elevation can just tit*.)! tins sen i a 'J he line of 
sight from the observer to tlu batleiy is me Inn d to ilie honzoiilal 

at that IS k or loughlv 10'’. It is obv k>us, thcieiure, that 

3/^000’ I,? p . 

the observ'C'i cannot see the battckv 

Balloon olrscrv'cis aie cxju'cled to assist Mic batteije-, by' maikiiig 
the effects ol their hie hor this to be done rm any jiraclical scale 
.1 ballot^n would be icquiied foi i.ich battiiv th it 1^, fur only 100 
guns, some 20 or 25 balloons 'Ihise would lequre an ( niial nnmbei 
of highly skilled oliserveis (ot whom there au' not too many m 
existence), besnles lire otlu 1 balloon j)»isonn(l and .ici i S'.onc .md 
tlie means of making gas, which is too mm h to txj)tct, evtn if an 
enemy were oI>ligmg enougli to give notice ol liis intuitions 

rdejihones and .ill othci me.ins ol tiansmiUmg mo'lligcnce lapidly 
aie now of the utiiiost impoitancc to IxUli attack and dclince Klaps 
marked with numbered squaics are ntcessaiy foi directing artilleiy 
lire, esjicciallv' fiom cujiolas Oig.inizatiou ni evciy branch will give 
better results than evi*i licion*, and the (pu slioii of communu alioii 
and transpoit from the b.isi* of supjilK's iitdil uj) to tJic* fiont needs 
detailed nudv, ill view of tile gie.it vvcigiit ol ammunition and 
supplies tfi It will have to be li.imlied 

flu list ot light mortals leu the tn'iichcs, mtioducid hy Codioom 
and levived with exlemponzt'd nu.ius at I’oit A'laui, nei'ds gicat 
attMition It may be pi oi)lu- -sU'd th.tl tlu* ismio 01 ’nipoitani '■u*gi's 
m the futun*, wluu skilfully lomluctid on both sides with sufficient 
iccoiirces, will dejx'iid in.nnlv im th(* tncrgv ot the ch'icncli is in 
ticncli vfoik, on mining and counbimming m conm xion witli the 
tu lu h< s, aiul Oil the use ol light moi t.o s rnadi to lluow luge cliaiges 
ol liigli exj’losivi’ loi short dist.irues with gie.it accur.'cv' 

Foi a biiel narrative ot the siege of Foil Aithui in ioo[, one of 
thegicatest sieges of liistoiy, both as legards its epic intcn A and its 
iiiilifaiy iinpoitaiice, the leader is lelerred to tlie aiticlc Kisso- 
Japamsi Waio 

DnriMiioxs —The following definitions may be useful, but liav^e 
no m the evolution ol the* attack, to which this section is 

mainlv devoted 

hnestmeid 'I his most necessary, almost mdrspensable oj^eration 
of eveiy suge consists in surioiuulmg the loitnss about to be be- 
Megod, so as lo ent off its communu at ion-, witli the out'.idc world 
Pttliwinatv iHi'cstwent wlucli is carried out by* cavaliy' .md light 
tioojTs hetore tlie aiiival ol tin* besieging loice, consists in clC'ing 
the lo.ids *0 as to sfiut out supphes and ii inloici ments. Close 
iHi’tstinfiU should be ot such a chaiaciei as to jaeviut any soit of 
coitimuiiiCAfiou, even by single messengeis or spies 4 ho term 
“ hloikmlc ' IS sometimes loosely used msiexid ol investment 

LtHCii of Cmumvallattov and Coiit} oi'aUatiou 'Ihese now obsolete 
lei ms were m gieat use until the iqtli century llu* Ltreumi allaiton 
was .1 Jme ol paiapet which the besieger made outside tire investing 
position of his own ioice, to protect it when iheie w.is a liiance of 
att.ick by a ledievmg aimy. I he line oi Lonttavallaiion was the line 
ot paiapet and trencli soiiietmu's made by the besiegui all lound the 
town he* was attacking, to check the soities ol tiu* gf iiison 

J'ouc -NMun ciieiunstances mala* tlu leduction of a 
paiticul.ir foitie'ss m the Ihe.itte of opciations miiu'cessaiy' a lorce 
IS oilm oei.ulutl to “ obseive ” it. ihe <lut\ ol this force will be 
; to watch the gaiiison and prevent any ho-.tile action siicli <is raids 
, on the line-, ol communications 

Ihimhai-itnicnt — This operation, common to all ago*', consists in a 
geneial (sumctiines an indiscninmale) fire against either the whole 
taiget ofteied by the loi tress or a paiticulai section ol that target. 
In .nu lent and medieval tini<*s tlu* effect of a bomliaidmcnt- whether 
oi ordinary missiles, oi incendiary' projectiles, 01 ol poisonous m.ittcrs 
tending to bleed pestilence — upon a pojnilation closely' ciowdcd 
within its w’alls was very powerful In the present day little imhtary 
imjiort.ince is attached to bombardment, since under modern 
conditions it cannot do much real liaiin 
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IV. Military Mining 

It has been noted already that mining is one of the mo«;t ancient 
Tesources of siege warfare. The use of gunpowder in mining 
operations dates from the end of the 15th century. When 
Shakespeare makes Fluellen say, at Henry V.^s siege of Harfleur, 
** th’athversary is digt himself four yards under the countermines ; 
I think ’a will plow up all, if there is not better directions,” 
he is anticipating the development of siegccraft by nearly 100 
years. Pedro di Navarro, a Spanish officer, is credited with the 
first practical use of explosive mines. He employed them with 
great success at the siege of Naples in 1503 ; and afterwards, 
when rebuilding the Gastello Nuovo after the siege, was probably 
the first to make permanent provision for their use ip counter- 
mines. Countermining had been a measure of defence against 
the earlier methods of attack-mining ; the object being to break 
into the besiegers’ galleries and fight hand to hand for the posses- 
sion of them. When the explosive mine was introduced, it 
"became the object of the defenders to establish their counter- 
mines near the besiegers’ galleries and destroy them by the effect 
of the explosion. In the 400 years or so that have passed this 
branch of warfare has changed less than any other. Methods of 
mining have not advanced much, and the increased power 
of high explosives as compared with gunpowder has its least 
advantage in moving masses of earth. 

When a besieger has arrived by means of trenches within a 
certain distance of the enemy’s works without having subdued 
their fire, he may find that the advance by sap becomes too slow 
and too dangerous. He can then advance undergound by means 
of mine galleries, and by exploding large charges at the heads of 
these galleries can make a senes of craters. These craters are 
then occupied by infantry, and are connected with each other 
and with the parallel in rear by trenches, thus forming a new 
parallel. If not interfered with by the defenders the besieger 
can advance in this way until he reaches the counterscarp. 
Ills mines will now be turned to a new purpose, viz. to breach the 
counterscarp and afterwards the escarp. This is done by 
placing suitable charges at intervals behind the scarps at such a 
height above the foundations that the pressure of the earth above 
the mine will more than counterbalance the resistance of the 
masonry. 

Hut if the defenders arc active, they will countermine. There 
is as a general rule this broad diflcrcnce between the mines of 
the defence and those of the attack, that the defenders 
^ountJr^^ do not wish the surface of the ground broken, lest 
jmiaes, increased opportunities of getting cover should be 
offered to the besiegers. The object of the defence, 
therefore, is to destroy the besiegers’ galleries without forming 
craters, and for this purpose they generally endeavour to get 
underneath the attack galleries. The defenders may, however, 
wish, if the opportunity is allowed them, to explode mines under 
the attack parallels, in which case there is of course no objection 
to disturbing the surface. 

At the commencement of the subterranean war the main object 
of the defence is to force the besieger to take to mining operations 
as early .is possible, as it is a tedious operation and will prolong the 
siege Every endeavour must be made to push forward countcr- 
anines so as to meet and check the attack On the approach of the 
opponents to each other careful listening for the enemy mubt be 
resorted to. To this end it is necessary at irregular intervals to 
suspend all work for some minutes at a time, closing doors of com- 
invimcation and employing experienced hsteners at the heads of the 
countermines. This matter is a most important one, as a premature 
exploMoa of the defender’s mines is a double loss to the defender, a 
loss of a mine and an advantage to the enemy m more than one way. 
As soon as the overcharged mines of the bebieger have been fired, a 
heavy fire should be brought to hear on the craters, and if possible 
sorties should be made to prevent the enemy occupying them. At 
the same time every effort should be made underground to surround 
with galleries, and as it were isolate, the craters so as to prevent the 
hesieger making a new advance from them. The efforts of the 
attack at this stage will prohibly be directed to the formation of 
wliat are called “ Boule snafts ” {t.s, shafts partially lined m which 
charges are hastily fired with little or no tamping), and to meet these 
in time the defender may resort to the use of boring tools, and so 
jplace charges boinewhere in advance of the heads of the counter- 


mines. His great object must be to prevent as long as possible 
the besieger from getting underground again ; and these occasions, 
when the power of resistance is temporarily equal to, if not greater 
than, that of the attack, should be made the most of by the dclence " 
(Lewis, Text-book on FortificaHoyiy 1893.) 

The defence has the advantage, in the case of fortresses, of 
being able to establish beforehand a system of countermine 
galleries in masonry. Many systems have been worked out for 
this purpose. A good typical arrangement is that of General 
Marescot, published in 1799, in fig. 72. 


a 



From Textbook o/ Porttficatiofiy by permission of the Controller H.M. Stationery 
Office. 

Fig. 72. 

The main galleries (those running out in a straight line from 
the counterscarp gallery e to three of the points a) fall gently 
to the front to a depth of 30 or 40 ft. below the surface — the 
deeper they are the less they will suffer from the enemy’s mines. 
Branch galleries (marked ch-\‘d c) run obliquely upward from 
them to right and to left, leading to the mines, which are placed 
at various depths, according to circumstances. 

Two main points must be observed in any system of counter- 
mines : the branch galleries must run obliquely forward, so as 
not to present their sides to the action of the enemy’s mines ; 
and the distance between the ends of the branches from adjacent 
mam galleries should be such that the enemy cannot pass between 
them unheard. This distance will vary with the nature of the 
soil, but may l^e taken roughly as 20 yds. A convergent size 
for main galleries is 6 ft. high by 3 ft. wide : branch galleries 
may be 5 ft. by 3 ft. When the enemy is approaching, other 
branch galleries, called hsteners, will be pushed out from main 
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and branch galleries. The section to fig. i of fig. 72 shows openings 
left for the purpose. 

Another use of mines in defenre is in (’onnexion with brciu lies. 
A permanent arrangement for this purpose, by General Dulour, 
is shown in fig. 72. Yet another use, on which much mgiMuuty 
was expended in the i8th century^ is to extemporize rctrencli- 
xnents. 

The charges of mines depend of course upon the effect which 
is desired. When the charge is strong enough to produce a 
crater, the radius ot the circular opening on the suif.ice 
ground is called the radius oj the cHicr. 'Ihc 
mines, li^^ drawn from the centre of the charge to the nearest 
surface, which is expressed in feet, is called the hue 
oj lea^t resntance (L.L.R.). When a mine produces a crater the 
diameter of which is equal to the line of least resistance, it is 
called a one-lined crater ; when the diameter is double the L L R., 
a two-li}ied crater and so on. Common mines are those which 
produce a two-hned crater. Over-charged mines produce craters 
greater than two-hned, and undenhai ged mines less. A camou- 
fet docs not produce a ( rater ; it is used whi'u llie ohjict is to 
destroy an enemy’s gallery without breaking the surface. Fig. 
73 shows sections of the different kinds of mines, with tlicir 


AcCion of a Common Mine 




'' From Tnstr^ctum in Military Rm^ineering, by pet mission of the Conirollcr of 11 M. 
Stationery Offic'c. 

Fig 73 — Mines. 


craters and the effect they will produce downwards and horizon- 
tally in ordinary earth. 

Consideration of this figure will show that it i.s possible to place 
a long charge at such a depth below the surface that it will 
destroy any galleries of the enemy within a considerable radius, 
without much disturbing the surface of the ground. 

Bored mines, which have been alluded to above, are a com- 
paratively leccnt innovation When the enemy is lieard at work in 
one of his galleries and his position approximately determined by the 
sound, it IS ncccssarv to drive a branch gallery with all speed m that 
dircctjpii, and when it has advanced as iar as appears ncccssaiy, to 
load, tamp and discharge a mine before the enemy can fire his own 
mine This is one of the most delicate and dangerous operations 
of war, and .success will fall to those who are at the .same time most 
skilful and most determined. The work can be hastened and made 


less d.mgerous as follows Instead of driving a branch gallery, a 
hole sivcial inches m diamclei is bored m the required direction. 
Wiili suit.ible tools till 10 IS no diiliculty m driving a straight bore 
hole 20 o> ^o ll iono V small cliaigo ot high ( xplosives is then 
pusin d \ip u> lie I )Ui 01 tiu and tiled 'this forms a small 

camoutU't L.i.titlHr Uv (,omj>ussmg llu* earth arouml it. Into this 
clMml)er tie* c^iaiyi loi t'u miue is jiassed up the bore-hole. No 
tamping ot com sc is re<|Uuod 

Mi.ie u, I. ac Ij Gia\, d.ing( rolls aud unci.rUiin in its results. 
It will (Cl taiuly delay tlui Ik sicgcis’ advance very much and may 
do so inddiiiilely. One point is distinctly in fav our of the defence, 
namely that when ground has i>een much mined it becomes 
charged with {lui-iunous gases. Sour explosives au less noxious 
than othcis in tins wa\ , and il w ill he ad\ anlageous foi the attack, 
but not iKx^ Stanly ior Ike defiiu'c, to make use of these. 

Calculaium of I iic quantity of powder lequircd for a 

charge is expu-sscd 111 lbs ju tviiiis of I^LK.', aud the follo'^ing 
formulae arc used 

/ = L L R in fet t, > = ladius of crater in feet, c ^ powder charge in 
pouuils, s — a vaiKibk dcpi. iidciii on the natiiie of the soil, 

Fot a common mine c - ^ 
lu 


h'or au ov'ci charged mine o - [/-r ^ 


For an imdeicharg(.d mine c ~ 


The \m1u(‘s to b(‘ gi\( n to s are 


X.ituK ol Stal 

\ .due of s, 

\’ei V liglil ( artli ... . . 

. 0‘ho 

Common eai til .... , . 

. . 1 OU 

Hard ^ Old 

. 1*25 

F.iith ini\('d witli stones 

I qu 

Cl.iv' mixed with loam 

I 55 

Ink nor 1)1 rJcwoi k 

I (')() 

Rock 01 good iKw l)iickwo k ... 

2 25 

\ ei) good old biickw 01k . .... 

. 2-50 


Military mining is carried on by means of vertical shafts and 
horizontal or inclined gallcncs. When the soil is very stiff, very 
little or even no lining is reijuired for shafts and galleries; but 
usually tluv have to be lined eitlur with cases or frames. 

Cases make a complete lining of 2 m planking. Frames arc used 
at mteivsils ot 4 or 511 to suppoit a paitial lining of planks Cases 
ai<‘ ot com sc pi (‘terabit in othci respects , but in oidiuai) .soil they 
take up more timber 

Then* aie two kinds of gallery in oidiriary use in the British 
service, naint'Iy the common f^nl/cfv wliose intmior dimensions with 
cases aic *) ft 0 ill. x 2 ft , and tlie hi (inch gallctv wdiich . 

IS 4 ft 2 ft The shaft iias about tlu' same dimensions as 
a brancli g.ilk'ry Foinu'ib d was sometimes nectssar;y ^ 
in the S) steinatic att.u k of a iortress to get guns down into the ditch. 
For this pur[)Osc a “ gieat gallerv' ” was used, 6 it 0 m in height and 
0 ft 8 111 wi(k‘, mlcriial dimensions 

loots — Th(‘se aic tew and simple. The pick and shovel 
differ from the ordinal \ t)pi's m hviviug lather shoiter helves suitable 
for the cimfiiK'd spaci’ m which thov aie used Tlitre is also ,i push- 
puky an implement with a str.uglit IkJvi* and a iwiinted shov'el head 
6 m long and in wade I'lie tinner s used ior drawing tho 

earth fiom the end ot the galleiv to the bottom of the shaft, is a small 
wooden tiuck holding aliout 2 cub ft oi e.irth Formcily the noise 
of the wiKJols ot tlie tiuck p.issmg o\(‘r tlie iim’V’cn wnod(ii floor of 
the gallery was vciy liable to be heard l)v the enenn To obviate 
this they now' Iiunc le.iihei tyies and should luu on battens nailed 
to the ffooi. The mtiur's bucket js a small canvas bucket with a 
couple of lOpcs attached, by whicli tlu' cailh can be diawii up the 
.shaft Nowadays, however, th(' tiuck itself h.is chains attached to 
it, by which it is drawn up, with the aid of a windlass, to the surface. 
By this method more eaith can be taken up m one htt, and time and 
labour are not wasted m tiansferrmg the contents ot the truck to the 
bucket. 

Venttlation is an important point The brcith of the miners and 
the burning of their candles (when electiic hglit is not available) 
vitiates the air m the galleries , so that even m clean ground a 
gallery slumld not be diiveii nioie than 00 It vMthoiit piovidmg 
some means ot renew-ing the au This is usually done bv forcing 
fresh air, bv means of a pump or bellows, through a flexible hose to 
the head of the gallery \\ here mines liav'C been fired close bvq 
there is gre.it danger from poisonous gases filteimg through the soil 
into the gallery. This dithculty is nowadays met bv the use of 
special apparatus, such as helmets into wdiich fresli an is pumped, 
so that the wearers net‘d not breathe the air of the gallery at all. 
V(‘ntilation can also be as.sisted by boring holes v’crticaJly to the 
surface of the ground 

Where a point has been reached at which it is proposed to fire a 
mine, a chamber just Uige enougu to hold the chaige is cut in the 
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side of the gallery. The object of this is to keep the charge out of 
the direct line of the gallery and thus increase the foice of the 
explosion. The charge nniy be placed in canvas bags, barrels or 
boxes, precautions being taken against damp 

The operation of loading is of tlie lust importance, for if the mine 
lb not exploded ^Mth success, not onl) is Vtduable lime lost, which 
may give the eneni) his oiiportiiiiitv, but it will probably 
Laarglag ^.ss,ary to untamp tlie mine m older to leiiew the 

mines, fu/e , an oi)eiatioii attended by considerable danger 
The loading of the mine slionld therefore be done by the ofheer m 
charge with Ins own hamls He has to work in a vety cramped 
position and practically in the dark (unless with electric light) as ot 
couise no naked lights can b(‘ allowed near jiowdcr. Everything 
should therefoic he prepared befoichand to facilitate the loading of 
the mine and placing of the fuze At Chatham a loou !h mine, at 
the end of a gallery i ^6 It long, has been loaded m ^o mimites 
The powder was passed up the gallery' by hand in sandbags, and 
emptied into a box ot the usjuiied size 

Whatevei method of firing (see below) is employed, the oflicer 
who lo.ids the mine must be careful to see that it is so armnged as to 
make hung certain, an<l that the leads passing out of the galleiy 
are not liable to damage m the pr Orel'S ot tamping 

TamlJing - 1 his operation consists m filling up the head ol the 
gallery solidly, foi such a distanci that then* shall be no possibilitv 
of the chaige wasting its loicc along the gallery. The distance 
depi nds on 1h<' ch.iige and on the sohdily of the tamjung Foi a 
common mine it should extend to about S T. I, R. fiom the chaige, 
when th(* tamping is of eaith in sandli.igs, for a j-lined ciater, to 
about 2 I. L R Tanij)ing can be improved by jamming pieces of 
limber acros^, tlic ‘-halt 01 gallciy among the othci filling 

Funio Hus m.i\ Ik dom* (‘leclncally, or by inc<uis of snjitv or 
lu^fantaveous ffict' 01 poicdct hobe 

Elect! 1C /iriiig is the sah st and best, and alkiws of the charge being 
exploded ,it any given moment. I'oi this puijiose clatnc jitzcs (ioi 
pouder) or elcitiu (lor guncotton 01 other high explosive*) 

an* eni])lo\(*d. The cm lent that tin*-, them is passed through copjier 
vviie leads 

The safety lii/e used m the Biitisli service bums at the rate of 
al)Out 3 ft a minute Instantaneoub liizc* bmiis at the late of a mih 
a minute Ikith can be fiicd under watei 'they an* often used in 
conjunction, a coiisideiable kngth of instantaneous iuze, leading 
from the tliaige, Ik mg connected to a shoit luigth of safely fuze 
I'owder hose, an old-time cxiiedicnt, Ctiu be extcmjKUiZ(‘d by 
making a tiilie ot strong linen, say 1 m in (liam(*ter, and idling it with 
powder It burns at the rale ot 10 to 20 tt pet second 

K — 'Hie old - lashionc'd gimjiow^dei ol the grained black 
variety is still the best for most kinds of militaiy mines Pebble and 
piian powdeis do not give as good results, presumably because 
llii'ir action is so slow that some of tlie g.ises of cxjilosion can escape 
through the jiores ol tin* caith High explosives, with their quick 
shattciing and rending clhct, aic littk* more Hfective than gun- 
powiier in actuallv moving large cjuantitios of eaitli. Most of them 
give oft much more poisonous lum< s than gunpowder home recent 
high explosives, liovvevci, havx* been specially designed to be com- 
paratively innocuous 111 this respect. 

Some formulae have been giv'en above for the calculation 
effects ot charges. It will, however^ simplify matters for the 
mines. reader to record some actual instances of charges 
fired both in peace and war. 

In the matter of scientific experiment we find Vauban .is usual 
leading the w ay, and the follow ing results among others were obtained 
hv him at 'I'ournav in ib8b and 1680 A charge of 1O2 11 > placed 
I S ft below the surface produced a crater of i ^ It radius (a tvvo-lincd 
crater, 01 ’* common mine ") (xall<*ries were deslioyctl at dist.inci's 
equal to the LLK m both hoiizontal and vertical directions 
Double the charge, placed at double the depth, t.e ^24. 11 ) with an 
L L R of 27 ft iiicidc no ctaler, hut like the hrst destioyed galleries 
below it and on each side at distances cqmil to the L L.R A chaige 
of 3828 lb with 1 . L R ot 37 ft made a two-lmed crater and destroyed 
a gallery distant Oi tt hoiizontally. 

Bernard Forest do Bchdoi, a F rench engineer, made many exj^eri- 
iiients at La F^rc about 1732, and 20 years later, as a gencial officer 
and inspector of miners, continued them on a larger scale His 
experiments woic diiected towards destroying an enemy's galleries 
at greater distances than had hitherto been supposed possible, by 
means oi very large charges (m proportion to the L L R ) which he 
called “ globes of comjircssion " In one of them a charge of 4320 lb 
of powder placed only 15 ft o in below the surface damaged or 
“ compressed ” a gallery distant 65 ft. horizontally. The radius of 
the crater was 34 It 8 in. 

At Frederick the (.rent's siege of Schweidnitz in 1762 some very 
large charges were oxplo(lc*d One of them, of 5400 lb with an L L R 
of 10 ft 3 in , made a crater of 42 ft 3 m radius. Readers of Carlyle's 
Frederick the Great may n*call his description of the contest of the 
n\ al engineers on this occasion 

Vt Graudenz m 1862 (experiments) a cliarge of 1031 1 b of powder 
placed TO ft deep, untamped, m a vertical shaft, made a crater of 
15 ft. 6 m radius. A charge of 412 R> of guncotton, calculated as 


being equivalent to the above charge cf powder and placed under 
the same conditions, made a ciatcr of 14 ft ladius The absence 
ol tamping in both cases ot course placed the gunpowder at a dis- 
advantage 

Perhaps the most interesting mine ever fiicd was that at the 
siege of I’ctersbuig in the American Civil War, m June 1864. The 
circumstances were all abnormal, and the untcchiiical 
account of it in Battles and Leaders of the Civil 11 ar (vol p^^ersburr 
IV ) IS well woith perusal. No mining tools or mateiials * 

and no military miners w'ere available , and no one had 
any confidence in the success of the attemjit t‘xcept its 
ongmatui, Jaeiit -C'olonel Pleasants, a mining engineei by profession, 
his regiment vvhicli was iccnuted fiorn a mining pojnilation, and 
General Bnmsidc the corps commander The opposing cnticnch- 
inents weie 1 30 yds ajiart 'the mine gallery was started behind the 
Federal lines and diivcn a distance ol 510 It till it came under a 
field rccloulit in tlie Conlcder.ite lines Then* two bnanches were 
in.ule, right and left, eacli about 38 ft. long, cind ui them eight nimes 
aggn g.ating 8000 th of povvdei were pl.iced 'Hu* fust attempt to 
me them tailed, and <m officer and a sergeant vohint(*(.'n*d to enter 
the galleiy to seek the cause ot the failure A defective splice in tw'o 
lengths of fuze was thus discovcied and repniicd At the second 
attenq)! all the mnu's were filed .siinultaiicously with success, and 
m.idc a gigantic nat^r 170 ft long by Oo ft wide .md 30 It deep. 
The occupants ot the ledonbt, at least se\u‘ral hundn'd men (they 
have been stated .it looo), were Idown iij) ancl mosU\ kilU'd. The 
assault which lollo\\e<l, however, tailed conqdetel^ , for want of 
oig.inization The mrantry was diawii up 111 uatliiuss to advance, 
but no outlets had In en jiiovidecl fiom the paialkl, .md tins and otluT 
caiis(*s delayed the occiijiation ol the crat(*i and gave the defending 
ailillery a moment's resjnle 'Jims tlie assailants gained the crater 
but could not a<Kauce beyoml it m face ol llic defendets’ fire, noi 
could they establidi themselves within it, on its steep cl.iv sides, 
loi want bl entn'nchmg tools. A good manv tioojis wcic sent for- 
waids m suj)j>ort, but lK.ing in many cases ot inli'iior (jnality, they 
could not be imbued to go forward, and huddled in disordci in the 
alicady o\<rciov\ded ciatcr Ovoi 1000 of these were cajituied 
when the CoTife(l(*ratcs letook the ciater by a count (*i -attack and the 
total loss ol the Fedemls m the .attack was nearly 4000 

The wars of the last generation lia\c done little or notihng 
to advance the stieme of military mining, hut a good deal has 
been done in peace to improve the means. Electric lighting and 
electric firing of mines will he a great help ; modern drilling 
mm bines may be used to go through rock ; \rntikiting arrange- 
ments arc much improved ; and the use of bored mines is sure 
to have great developments. The Russo-Japanese War taught 
nothing new in mmc-warfare, or as to the effects of mines, but 
the siege of Port Arthur had this moral among others ; just as in 
future, in tlui frontal attack of positions, trench must oppose 
trench, so in fortress warlare mines will be more necessary than 
ever. It appeals that they will be essential to destroy both 
the ditch-fianking arrangements of forts and the escarp or other 
permanent obstacle beyond the ditch. 

V. FikLB EoR'IU'ICATION 

Ftdd FortificattonSy now more often spoken of as field defences, 
arc those which arc constructed at short notice, with the means 
locally available, usually when the enemy is near at hand. 
Subject to the question of tune, a very high degree of strength 
('an be given to them, if the military situation makes it worth 
while to expend suflieicnt labour, A century or more ago, 
the dividing line between permanent and field fortification 
was very rigidly drawn, sint'e in those days a high masonry 
escarp surmounted liy a rampart was essential to a permanent 
fortress, and these could naturally not be extemporized. 
Works without masonry, in other ways made as strong as 
possible with deep ditches and heavy timbers, — such as would 
require about .six tveeks for their construction — were known 
as semt -permanent f and were used for the defence of places 
which acquired strategic importance in the course of a 
war, but weie not immediately threatened. The term field 
fortifi(Mtion was reserved for works constructed of lighter 
materials, with parapets and ditches of only moderate develop- 
ment. Redoubts of this class required a fortnight at most for 
their construction. 

In modern fortification if cupolas and deep revetted Pitches 
were essential to permanent defences, the dividing line would 
be equally clear. But as has been shown, this is not universally 
admitted, and where the resources exist, the use of our present 
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means of construction, such as steel joists, railway rails, rein- 
forced concrete and wire, in conjunction with the defensive 
power of modern fire-arms, makes it possible to extemporize 
in a very short time works having much of the resisting power 
of a permanent fortress. Further, such works can be expanded 
from the smallest beginnings ; and, if the site is not too exposed, 
in the presence of the enemy. 

Field fortification offers, as regards the actual constructions, 
a ver)^ limited scope to the engineer ; and a little consideration 
will show that its defensive possibilities were not greatly affected 
by the change from machine -thrown projectiles to those fired 
by rude smooth-bore guns. There is therefore nothing in the 
history of this branch of the subject that is worth tracing, from 
the earliest ages to al^out the end of the i8lh century. One or 
two points may he noticed. The use of obstades is probably 
one of the earliest mcasuics of defence. Long before missile 
weapons had acquired such an importance as to make it worth 
while to seek shelter from them, it w'ould ob\ iously have been 
found desirable to have some means of checking the onrush of 
an enemy physicall)' or iiumeiically supciior. Hence the use 
by savage trilics, to this day, of pits, pointed stakes hidden in 
the grass, entanglements and similar obstacles In this direction 
the ages have made no change, and the most highly civilized 
nations still use the same obstacles on occasion. 

Another use of field defences common to all ages is the protec- 
tion of (amps at night, where small fon'cs arc operating against 
an enemy more numerous but infciior m amis and discipline. 
In daylight such an enemy is not leared, but at night his numbers 
might be dangerous. Heme the Roman practice of making 
each fool-soldier carry a couple of stakes tor palisades ; and the 
simple deferu'e of a thorn zariba used by the British for their 
camps in the Sudan. 

Palisades and trendies, abatis and sharpened stakes have 
always been used. ]!)\(X*j)t wnc, there is practii'ally no new 
material As to nudhods, the laagers of the Bocis are preceded 
by the wagon-lorls of the IIiissiUs, and those no doubt by 
similar arrangimients of British or Ass\'rian war chariots ; and 
so in almost (wery direction it will be found that the expedient 
of to-day has Ihid id foieiunners in those of the countless yester- 
days. The only really marked change in the arrangements of 
field defences lias been caused not by gunpowaler but by cjuick- 
firing rified weapons. For that reason it is worth while to 
Consider brielly what w'cre the priiK'iples of field fortification at 
the end of the i8lh ((mtury. That ]:)i'rio(l has been chosen 
because it gives us the result of a couple of ('(‘ntiuies of constant 
fighting between disciplined troops with fairlv effective fire- 
arms. 'fhe field dcteiK'cs of the i()th century aic Iransitioiiiil in 
character. Based mainly on the old methods, they show only 
faint attempts at adaptation to new c'onditions, and it was not 
till c|uite the end of the century that the methods now accepted 
began to take shape. 

The essential elements of fieldworks up to the time of the 
Peninsular War were command and ohsladc ^ now they are 
protedioit and coin cal ment. 

The command and obstacle w'cic as necessary in the days of 
smooth-bore muskets and guns as in those of javelins and 
arrows. \\ hen the enemy could get close up to a 
work wn’thout serious loss, and attack in close order, 
4/0feaces. defenders needed a really good obstacle in front 
of them. Moreover, since they could not rely on their 
fire alone to repulse the attac k, they needed a two-deep line, w'lth 
reserves close at hand, to meet it with the “ arme blanche.’’ 
For this purpose a parapet 7 or 8 ft. high, with a steep slope, 
perhafvs palisaded, up which the attackers must climb after 
passing the obstacle, was exc'elk'nt. The defenders after firing 
their last vollev^ could use their havonets from the ti^p of the 
parapet with the adv'antage of position. The lugh parapet had 
also tljc advantage that the attackers could not tell what w'as 
going on inside the redoubt, and the defenders wTre sheltered 
from their fire as wtII from view until the last moment. 

The strength of a fortified line in the iHlh century depended 
principally on its redoubts. Lines of shelter trenches had little 1 
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power of defence at that time, unless they held practically as 
many men as would have sufficed to fight in the open. Obstacles 
on the other hand had a greater value, against the inelastic 
tactics of the time, than they hav e now . A good position there- 
fore w^as one which offered good firc-positions for redoubts and 
plenty of facilities for creating obstades. Strong redoubts 
whidi could resist determined assaults ; good obstacles in the 
intervals, guns in the redoubts to sweep the intervals, and tioops 
in formed bodies kept in reserex for counter-strokes — these 
were the essentials m the days of the smooth-bore 

The redoubts were liable to a heavy cannonade by field-guns 
before the attack. To withstand this, the parapets had to be 
made of a suitable thickness— from 4 or ^ ft upwards — according 
to the time available, the resisting natiue of the soil, and the 
seventy of the bombardment cxpei'tcd. 

The whcjlc of the earth for the parapet was as a rule obtained 
from the dit('h, in order to make as much as possible of this 
obstacle 'llie garrison in all parts of the interior of the redoubt 
weie to 1)(‘ sheltered, if possible, from the enemv 's fire, and with 
this object great pains were bestowed on the principle of “ de- 
filade.” The oliject of defilade, which was a great fetish in 
theoretical works, was so to arrange tlie lu ight of the parapet 
with reference to the tcrreplein of a work that a straight line 
(not, be It obscrvxd, the trajectory of the pn^jec tiles) passing 
from the muzzle of a musket or gun on tlie most commanding 
point of the enemy's position, over the crest of the parapet, 
should just cl(Mr the head of a defender standing in any part of 
the work This problem of defilade became quite out of date 
after the development of time shrajmel, but was nevertheless 
taught with great iigour till within the kist twentv years 

The sectional area of the ditch was calculated so that with 
an addition of about to for expansion it wcnild equal that of 
the parapet. If a wider and deeper ditch was considered ncces- 
saiv, the surplus earth could be used to form a glacis. 

d‘hi‘ interior of th(i redoubt had to afford sufficient space to 
allow the garrison to sleep in it, which w«is sometimes a matter 
of some (]iffi('iilty il a srn.ill irregiikiriy shaped work had to 
contain a strong garrison ('onsideration of th»‘ jtlan and sections 
ol these woiks will show' that the bancjiiettc h^r infantry with 
its slope?, ant] the gun platforms, took off a good deal from the 
interior space witrun the crest-line. Cjiins were usuall) placed 
at the salients, whcie they could get the widest fielcl of fire 
'Huy w'cre sometimes placed on the ground kwel, firing through 
embrasures in the parapet, «Tnd sometimes on plalfoims so as to 
fire over the* parajiet (oi hathefU). 

As in permanent fortification, immense pains wxre taken to 
elaborate theoielic ally the traces of works. A distinction was 
made between forts and rcMlouhts, the former being those which 
were airangecl to flank their own ditches, while the redoubts did 
not Redoubts again wore classed as " closed,” those which had 
an e(|ually stumg defcncx all ronnd , aviul “ half-closed," those 
which had only a slight [vuajxt or timber stockade for the goigx 
or leai laces. Open woiIvn (tliose whiih had no gorge defence) 
wen* named acuirding to their tiacc, as }cdatts and lunettes A 
redan is a work with two iac'es making a salient angle It was 
frequently used in connexion with straight lines of trenc'li or 
breastwork. A lunette ib a woik with two faces, usually forming 
an obtuse angle, and two flanks. 

The forts described in the text-boerks, as might be expected, 
were designed with great ingenuity, with bastioncd or demi- 
bastioned fronts, star liaces, and so forth, and in the same books 
intricate calculations weic eriteicd into lo balance the rimhlar 
and dtblat, that is, the amount ot eartb. in the parapets with that 
excavated from the ditches In piactice such niceties of course 
disajipcarecl, though occasionallv when the ground allowed of it 
star foils and bastioned fronts were employed. 

On irregular ground the Hi si necessity was to fit the redoubt 
to the ground on which it stood, so as to sweep the whole of the 
forcgiound, and this was generally a suiricicntly difficult matter 
without aclding the complications ol flanking defences. Sir 
John Jones, speaking of the traces of the several works in the 
Torres V^edras lines, says : — 
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“ The redoubts were made of every capacity, from that of fig 74 <?, 
limited by want of space on the ground it occupied to 50 men aiul 
two pieces of artillery, to that of fig 74 h, for 500 men and 
v six pieces of artillery, the importance of the object to be 

Vedras, attained being the only guide in forming the dimensions 
Many of the redoubts first thrown up, even some of the smallest, 
were shaped like stars, imdci the idea of procuring a flank defence 
for the ditches ; but this construction was latterly rejected, it being 
found to cut up the mtoiior space, and to be almost fallacious with 



Fig 74 — Torres Vedras Woiks, 


respect to flank defence, the breadth of the exterior slopes being in 
some cases equal to the whole length of the flanks so obtained Even 
when, from the greater si7e ol tin' work, sonic Atinking fire was Unis 
gamed, the angle loirned by the laces was geneially so obtuse that it 
demanded more co<flness m tli*‘ dcfciideis than ought leasonably 
to be expected to <nm oloiig the ditch of flu* ojiposite l.u(‘ and 
further, this construction j)ievcnted the fuc of the woik being inoi<' 
powerful m front than in rear 

In order to decnle on the jiropei trace of a woik, it is necessary to 
ccmsidei whether its object b (3 to prevent an enemy cstablidung 
himself on the giouud on which it is to be jflaced, or wIk flu r it be to 
insure a luxxvy fire of artillery on some other point m its vk imty 
In the fiist case every cotiMdc ration should bo sact diced to that ot 
adding to its poweis of sdl-delcMict' by flanks or other expedients 
In the seccxiul, its poweis ot resistance are second.iry to the est.ib- 
lishmeiit of a powerful offtusive fire and its tr.ice cannot be too 
Simple Latterly, the shajie ol the ledoubts was invariably Unit most 
fitted to the giouud, or such as best pariied tlie enfilade hie ot 
musket ly plunge of iieighbouiiiig heignts, care being taken to piesciit 
the iioiit ol lite deemed neci'ssaiy towards the pass, or other ob)ect 
to be gu.irded , and sucli will generally be found the best rule of 
proceecimg 

This recommendation, however, is not intended to apply to 
isolated works ot huge clinien'^ions, <ind more jiaiticularly to those 
considered the key of any position No labour or expense shouhl bi 
spared to rendei such woiks caj)alflo ot resisting the most fuiious 
assaults, either bv breaking the parapet into flanks, cu forming a 
flank defence m the ditcli ; lor the experience gained m the I’cuiinsula 
shows that an untlanked work of evc*n nioie than an oidmary field 
profile, if skilfully and determinedly assaulted, will generally be 
carnecl. . , . Nor does the sciious cmI of curtailing the interior 
space, which renders breaks in the outline so objectionable m small 
works, apply to woiks of large climensions. . . Under this view 

the great woik on Monte Agia9a (hg. 75) must be considered as very 



Fig. 75 — Monte Agra9a, Torres Vedras, 


defective, the flank defence being confined to an occasional break 
of a few feet m the trace, caused by a change of direction in the 
contour of the height, whilst the interior space is more than doubly 
sufficient for the number of its allotted garnson to encamp. 

Interior and other Defences —This work, however, had some of its 
salient points , , . cut ofl by earthen lines of parapet, steeply 


revetted externally, and so traced as to serve for traverses to the 
mterioi . It had also three or four small encloscxl posts formed withm 
il , and the work at Torres Vedras (hg 76) had each of its salient 
points formed into an independent post. These interior defences 
and retrenchments were intended to guard against a general panic 
amongst the gai risen, which would necessarily be composed m part 
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of indifferent troops, and also to j'lievu'ut the loss of the work by 
the entry of the assailants ,it any weak or ilLdeltuidcd point Sucli 
Ulterior hues to rally on aie absolutely essential to the bccunty of a 
1 irge field-work. They serve as siilistitules for a blockhouse 01 towx’i*, 
jilaced 111 the interior of all well constructed ])tnnam'iit eailhcii 
w'orks, and meiit far moie .ittention than they geneially receive 
The small circular windmills of .stone, w'hich ueie ftequently 
ioimd occupying salient knolls . , . readily conceited into adnm- 
al'lc mteuior posts oi tli.il Uiitiiie The ])jofilc of tli^ several woik, 
\ aned on eveiy lace and flank, accordin',^ to its liability to be attacked 
OI cannonadecl , the only geuei.d rule I'lifoiced biun" that all ditches 
should be at least 15 ft wide at top and to ft in dejith, and the crest 
ot the paiapet have at Jixist 5 ft command ovti the cicst of the 
counterscarp No parapet exceeded jo ft 111 Ihickiu'ss, unless 
exposed to be severely cannonaded, and few more than b or 8 ft ; 
and some, on high knolls, wliere arlilh*ry could nut by any possibility 
be brought against them, vviue made of’stonc or rubble less than 2 ft, 
in thickness, to gam tnoie interior sjidcc, and allow full liberty for the 
use of the defenders’ bayonets ” 

77 gtves two typiCvd sections of these w^oiks. 



Fig. 77, 

The works of Torres Vedras have been chosen for illustration 
because they offer very good historical examples, and also 
because of tlie value of the critical remarks of Sii John Jones, 
who as a captain was the engineer in charge of their construction. 
At the same time it must lie rememhered that they differ from 
ordinary field-works in having an unusual degree of strength, 
plenty of time and civilian labour having been available for their 
construction. In this respect they approximate more to semL 
permanent works, the main reason why they did not^ receive 
under the circumstances a greater development of ditch and 
parapet being that in addition to the large number of works 
required, much labour was expended in abatis, inundations, 
scarping hill-sides and constructing roads. 

Some further remarks of Sir John on the sitmttons of the 
works are very instructive : — 

“ Many of the redoubts w’ere placed on very elevated situations 
on the summit of steep hills, which gave them a most imposing 
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appearance ; but it was in reality a defect . . . for the fire of their 
artillery on the object to be guarded became so plunging as to lose 
half its powers ; the musketry could not be made to scour the face 
ot the hill sufficiently ; and during the night both arms became ot 
most uncertain eflect, 

“The domineeimg situation of the redoubts, however, gave con- 
fidence to the young troops which composed their garrisons, pro- 
tected them from a cannonade, and scicentd their interior from 
musketry, unless fired at a high angle, and conseijnently at random. 
These considerations perhaps justify tlie unusually elevated sites 
selected for most of the redoubts on the lines, though they cannot 
induce an approval ol thr in as a geneial measuie " 

The chief principle of the period was thus that the redoubts 
were the most important features of lines of defence, and that 
they combined physical obstacle and protection with good 
musketry and artillery positions. The value of concealment 
was not ignored, but it was as a rule subordinated to other 
considerations. 

The piinciples of this time remained unaltered until after the 
Crimean War. In the American Civil War the power of the ride 
began to assert itself, and it was found that a simple 
I 9 th breastwork defended by a double rank of men could 
century. itself by its fire against an ordinary assault. 

This power of the rifle gave greatly enhanced importance to 
any dctences that could be hastily extempoiized behind walls, 
hedges or any natural cover About the period of the Franco- 
German War other considerations came in. The increased 
velocity of artillery projectiles reduced in some ways their 
destructive eflects against earth parapets, because the shell had 
an increasing tendency to deflcict upward.s on striking a bank 
of loose earth. Also the use of shrapnel made it impossible for 
troops to find cover on the terreplcin of a work some distance 
behind the parapet. 

These considerations, however, were not fully realized at that 
time. The reason was partly a want of touch between the 
engineers and the non-teehnical branches of most armies, and 
partly that original writers from the Napoleonic wars to the 
present day have been more occupied with the primary question 
ol the value of field defences as a matter of tactics than with 
their details considered from the standpoint of fortification. 

There wms always an influential school of writers w'ho declaimed 
against all delcnces, as being injurious to the oflensive spirit so 
essential to success. Those writers who treated of the arrange- 
ments of defences devoted tliemselvcs to theoretical details of 
trace quite after the old style ; discussing the size and shape of 
typical redoubts, their distance apart and relation to lines of 
trenches, tVx. The profiles — the tliick parapet with command 
of 7 ft. or more, the deep ditch, and the ina(le([iKite cover behind 
the parapet -remained as they had been for a century. 

The American Civil War showed the power of rifles behind 
slight defences. Plevna in 1877 taught a further lesson. It 
proved the great resisting power of extemporized lines ; but 
more than that, we begin to find new arrangements for protection 
against shell fire (see plans and sections in Greene’s The Russian 
Army and Campaign in Turkey). The trace of the works and 
the sections of parapet and ditch suggest Torres Vedras ; but 
a multiplication of interior traverses and splinter-proof shelters 
show the necessity for a different class of protection. The 
parapet was designed according to the old tyjie, for want of a 
better ; tlic traverses and shelters were added later, to meet the 
necessities of the case. The Turks also used two or three tiers 
of musketry fire, as for instance one from the crest of the glacis, 
one from the parapet, and one from a traverse in rear of it. 
7'his, however, is a development which will not be necessary in 
future, thanks to magazine rifles. 

From 1877 to 1899 the efficiency of rifles and guns rapidly 
increased, and certain new principles, causing the field defences 
Principles present day to differ radically from those of 

of modern the 1 8 th century, remained to be developed. These 
field may be considered under the following heads : the 
detence§. nature of protection required, the diminished need 
of obstacle, and the adaptation of works to ground. 

The principle that thickness of parapet is no longer required, 
to resist artillery fire, was first laid down at Chatham in 1896. 
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The distance at which guns now engage makes direct hits on 
parapets comparatively rare. Further, a shell striking near the 
crest of a parapet may perhaps kill one man if he is m the way, 
and displace a bushel of earth. That is nothing. It is the 
contents of the shell, whether shrapnel or explosive, that is 
the source of danger and not the shell itself. Thus the enemy ^s 
object is to burst his common shell immediately behind the 
parapet, or his shrapnel a .short distance m front of it, in order 
to get searching effect It follows that a parapet is thick enough 
if it suffices to stop rifle bullets, since the same thickness will 
a fortiori keep out shrapnel bullets or splinters of shell. For this 
purpose 3 ft. is enough 

Real protection is gained by a trench close in rear of the 
parapet, deep enough to give shelter from high-angle shrapnel, 
and narrow enough to minimize the chance of a common shell 
dropping into it. This protection is increased by frequent 
traverses across the trench. 

1 'he most essential point of all is concealment. In gaining this 
we say good-b\e finally to the old type of work. Protection 
IS now given by the trench rather than the parapet ; command 
and the ditch-obstacle (which furnished the earth for the high, 
parapet) are alike unnecessary Omcealment can therefore be 
studied by keeping the parapet down to the lowest l(‘vcl abo\ e 
the surface from which the foreground can be seen. This may be 
t 8 in. or less. 

The nei'd of obstacle, in daylight and when the defenders 
are not abnormally few, has practically disappeared. For night 
work, or when the assailant is so strung as to be able to force 
home his attack in face of protected rifle fire, what is needed is not 
a deep ditch immediately in front of the parapet, difficult to 
climb, but also difficult to flank, but an obstacle that will 
detain him under fire at short range. It may be an entangle- 
ment, an abatis, an inundation: an) thing that >\ill check the 
rush and make him move slowly. 

In the adaptation of works to ground, the governing factor h 
the power of the rifle in fronti^l defmee. We have seen that in 
Peninsular times great reliance was placed on the flanking defence 
of lines by guns in redoubts. Infantry extended behind a simple 
line of trench could not resist a strong attack without such, 
support. Now, however, infantry behind a slight trench, with, 
a good field of fire, should be able to defend themselves against- 
any infantry attack. 

This being so, the enemy's artillor)" seeks to locate the trenches 
and to cover them with a steady hail of shells, so as to force thcr 
defenders to keep dowm under cover. If they can succeed in 
doing this, it is possible for the attacking infantry to advance,^ 
and the artillery fire is kept up until the last moment, so that the. 
attack may have the narrowest possible .space to cover after the 
defenders have manned their parapets and opened fire. Fig. 7& 
shows the action of various natures of projectiles. 



We need not here discuss the role of the defenders’ artillery UL 
replying to that of the enemy and playing on the attack ; nor 
for the moment consider how far the defence of the trenches, 
while under artillery fire can be made easier by overhead covefi. 
The main question is — what is, in \ lew of the nature of the attacl^ 
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the best disposition of lines of trench ; and do they require the 
addition of redoubts ? 

The most important point, with the object of protection, is 
that the trenches must not be conspicuous; this is the best 
defence against artillery. With the object of rcsisUince by their 
own fire they must have a good view, or, as it is generally 
de^^cribed, no dead ground in front of them. For this purpose 
300 or 400 yds. may be enough if the ground is even and affords 
no cover. 

This necessity for invisibility, together with the shallowness 
of the /one that suffices for producing a decisive fire effect, has 
of late years very much affected the choice of ground for a line 
of trenches. 

For a (lefcMiMvo j)osition on high ground, it uas usually laid down 
until the South African War that a line ol trenches should he on the 
_ . . - “ mihtaiy crest ” (Fr. oiic militairc)^ t e the highest 

point on tlie lull from which the whole of the slopes m 
reac es. Thus in the three sections of giound 

show’n m iig 7(1 it would be at b and c icspectivcly. The simplicity 
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of this jnchciiption made it attractive and it came to bo rather 
abused 111 the text-boolv.> llieie weic, even lielore thi* )mpro\ eiiuuilb 
in artillcM), objections to it, because on most slopes the military 
crest would be found at very rlittoreiit eU'vations on dilterent parts 
ot the lint*, so that by a si net adlieiencc to the rule some of the 
trenclu s would be jilaced mar tlic top ol the hill, ,ind st)ine in 
dangerous isolation neai the bottom. Moreover a lounded hill has 
no mihtaiy crest 

Fiiither, we have to consider now’adays not only the position of 
the hic-trenc lies, but those ot suppoits, reserves and artillciy, and 
the W’hole ()uestu)n is cKtiemely dillicull 

Foi instance, considering the sections alone, as if they did not 
vary along the line, th«' j’jositions at a and />, fig, 70, arc bad because 
they are on tlio sky-line and tlieretoic a good mark for aitillery. 
Tluit at h IS especially bad liec.inse the slope in front is so steep that 
the defendeis w'ouid h.i\c to expose themsehes vciy much to hie 
down it, and the aitilkuy iiie against them can be k(‘pt uj) until the 
very last moment '1 he jio^ition c has the advantage of not being 
on tiu* sky-hue, but the position ol the supports in teai is e\j)osed. 

bucli a position as that at 
lig 80, is good, but pio- 
teclcd or concealed coin- 
muiiu itioiis must be made 
for the siippotis coming 
Fig. 80. Irom c over the brow of the 

hill 

Another possible position for the mfanlrv line is at /, fig 81, with 
the guns on the high ground behind They might easily be quite 
concealed from the enemy’s artillery. The drawback is that no 

retiieinent up the 
cx])os<*(l slope 
would be possibh' 
fur tin in, exc< pt 
at night Tlu* lire 
Fig. 81, from / will be 

f^razinf^, which will 

be a great advantage as compnied with the plunging fire that would 
be obtained from a position up tne hill 

It IS idle, howevci , to giv e more tlian the most cuisory consideration 
to sections ot imaginary positions It is only by actual juactice on 
the giouud that skill can be attained m laving out positions, and 
only a tiaincd soMitr witli a good eye can succeed in it Buctiy, the 
adv.int.iges of view and position gi\on by high gioimd must be paid 
loi 111 some degree by exposure to tin* enomv’'b artilleiy , and at 
least <is much consideration —possibly as much laboui must be 
gn en to coinummcatious with the fiie-timches as to the ticiuhes 
tluunsclvTs liiegular ground simplifies tlu' tpiestion of concealment 
but also gives co\cr to the ent'my’s approach Tlie he of the ground 
will it sell dictate tlu position of the trenches, subject to the pre- 
dispositions of the resp(msi])li‘ c>lfic('r On flat leatuieless giound the 
general trace of the trenclu s should be irrcgul ir Tins makes a 
more diilicult taigct for aitiller\', and affords a certain amount of 
cross and fl Hiking fire, winch is a ver\ great advantage Great care 
should, however, be taken not to expose the ticnches to oblique 
or eiihl.ifh' fire, or at least to protect them, if so exposed, by 
travel siru7. 
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Fig. 82. 


Concoalmont of trenches is generally attemptcil by covering the 
freshly tinned eatth of the small parapet with sods, leafy branches 
or grass. In this connexion it should be icmembered ^ 
that after a day 01 two cut le«ivcs ami glass wither and ^ 
may become conspicuous agamst a green siirtace Where the giound 
IS so even that a good view of the loiegiound is possible from the 
surface level, the trench may be made 
without a par.ipct ; but this entails 
great labour m removing and disposing 
of the excavated eaitli A common 
device IS to conceal the parapet as wx*ll 
as jiossible and to make a dummy 
trench some distance away to draw 

firt* 

Besides the direct concealment of 
ticnches, caie must be taken that the site is not conspicuous. Thus 
a tiench should not be placed along the meeting line of two dilfeient 
kinds of cultnation, or along the edge of a belt of hoathei on .1 hill- 
sidr, or w'here a dtlfcrencc of gradient is sharply defined ; 01 where 
any conspicuous 
landmaik would 
help tlie enemy’s 
aitillcry to gel the 
rang(‘ 

Ticnches are 
bioadly^ distiii- 
giuslu’d as “ fire 
trenches ” and 
‘ rover Inmchcs,’* 
according as they 
aie lor the filing 
line or supporting troops. The following simple types are taken 
from the i<>o8 edition of Milttaiy Engineering (jiart i) . “Field 
Defences ” 

Fig 82 IS the most common form of fiic trench, m which laboin 
IS saved by equalizing trench .ind piinipet 'I his w’ould take i] to 
hours m oidinary soil I'lg 8^ shows the same trencli impioved 
by 2 or ^ hours’ nioic W'ork Fig 84 sluwvs a tire trench without 
parapet, witli cover tirnch and romrnumCvition 

The addition of a loophole of sand-bags, sodded on the top for 

Cuuct Trench 
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rioin /V//. r nexnccnngt Field Defences (1008), by permission of the Controller 
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Fig. 84. 

conccaluKuit (called head-cover), gives incioa^c’d protection, but at 
the cost ol gieatei pruininence lor the pni.q>Lt (tig 85). Overhead 
cover can only be provided m fiio trenches hy giving the paiap('t still 
gicat(*i height aiul it is not usually done. Portions ol the trench 
not used foi firing can, however, be given splmtei-jiroof piolt'i tioii 
b\ jnittmg ovTi* them blanches or bundles, coveictl with a lew inches 
ol eaitli 01 by boards, or sheets ot corriigat* d iron it tlu'y can be 
n.id A better plan when time permits is to pi ovule cover trenches 
iiiimedi.itely behind and communicatmg witli the file Ireuth. 

"Ihe (juestion of redoubts has been a \(‘xed one for years ; partly 
they wcie thought to be unnecessary m view of the resisting powci 
ot a line of trenches, but chiefly because the icdouht was . 

alwavs imagined as one of tlu* older type, with a high ^ ** 

conspicuous jiarapet Of course a icdoubi of such a nature would 
be leadily identified and made uiitenabk* But the idea of a redoubt 
does not iiou's- 
sarilv" imply 
command Its 
o])jcct is that it 
shall be capable 
ol «dl-ioimd de- 
fence There 
can be no doubt 
that as there 
IS alwav^sa jios- 
sibihty ol lines 
being pierced 
somewheie, it is 
desirable, unless 
the whole line is 
to be Ihrowm 
into confusion 
and forced 
back, to have 
some point at 

This IS not possible unless at such points there is piovision for 
defence towards both flanks and rear, that is to sav% when there are 
re4oubts, which can hold on after certain portions of the line hav'c 
been lost and thereby can localize the enemy's success and simplify 



which the defenders can mamt.im thcniselves. 
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the action of supporting troops. In order that redoubts may 
exercise this function, all that is necessary is tliat their defenders 
should be able to see the giound for a furlong in front of them m 
cvciy direction Their paiapi'ts, tlv^refore, need Ik* in no way more 
conspicuous than those ot the neighbouring fire tirnches, and m 
that case there r. no tear ot their drawing special aUenlion from the 
enemy’s artillon’ Whatever theories may hav'o been put forwaid 
on the subjccl , in ])racticc they aic constantly used, and m the Kusso- 
JapaiK’se \\ai, w!i(’re the experu'nf e of Soutli Africa was already 
available, u(' tjnd them m the fighting lines on both sides. 



Fig M(') 


The modern type of field ledoubt is ,1 fne ticnch, no moic con- 
spicuous than the otlu'is, m any Minpl(‘ toini adapteil to the groinnl 
that will gi\e (ffoetne all-ioiind fire, such as a scpiare with blunted 
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angles. Fnhanced strength may lu* gi\cn by deepening the ticnches 
tind iniproMiig the o\erliend co\(r, and spciial use may h< r be 
made ot obstacles 

Within tile ledoiibt co\ct may be ])rovid( d for men m excess ol 
those leipured to niaii the paiapet, by means ot covei trenches and 



Fig 8S 

field casemate Fig 80 gives the general idea ot such a redoubt, 
and tigs 87, 88 the plan and section ol the iiiteiioi slielteis. Such a 
woik c' 111 iMiily be m.uk cpiite mvisibh' liom <l disUmce It gnes 
excellent cover against shrapnel, but would not be tenable against 
hc^wilzei common shell, it the enemy did manage to bung an accurate 
file to bear on it 

Fig 8<) show's the section of a parapet with two shclteis behind 
H for a w'ork with a high command ot 5 01 0 tt This work would 
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reipiire a concealed position, winch can often bo found a little in 
rear orf the fiimg line 

In the South Aliican War a good deal of interest was excited by 
a type of trench used by the Boers It was vorv narrow at the 
suifacc, giving only pist room lor a man to stand , but undercut 
or hollowed out below, so that he could sit down with wry good 


cover. Such a section is only possible m very firm soil. Apart from 
this, the tyjie is really only suitc*d to rifle pits, as a trench proper 
should have room for oflicers and N (' O 's to move along „ 
within it. The Boers showed great skill in concealing their 
ticnches. One good point was that tliere was generally 
something making a background immediately behind the ^ 
men’s heads, so that the/ did not stand out in relief 
when raised ,ibovc* the paiapi l 

In flu* Russo- Jajiaiiese Wai the Russian ticnches at the outst f- 
w'CH* of old-fashioned type .ind \ei\ conspicuous I^ter on better 
types were evolved Figs 90 ami 91 arc a couple of sections Irom 

1*01 1 Arthur; the hrst borrowed fiom the Boers but wider at the 
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tup The JapaiK se appear to ha\f t.iki'ii thiir t\pe mainly from 
Ibe latest British offu lal books, luit applied them with gnsit skill 
to the ground, sliulMilg espi'ciallv him ihihtv In their piepared 
positions they iisivl laige redoubts m.inne<l bv s('\(‘ral comp.inies 
Covi\ /Ol (i\m% - Some deguu of cowi lor guns, m addition to the 
shield, IS alw.iys desir.iblo ll th(‘ guii sl.inds on the natural surface 
ol tlii* ground, th<> cowl is calle<l an tjiaulimnt In that case a bank 
is throwm up in fiont of the gun, about i It high in the ccntie, and 
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I'uld V, 1)) pillin'- 'jH 

Fig 92 — tiun-pit. 
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3 ft f) in hi,gh at the ends On either side of tlie gun and close up 
to the bank is a small pil lot the gunners The u'st oi the earth for 
the epaulment is got fiom a trench m front It the gun is sunk, the 
shelter is called a gun-pit 

In this case there r no bank immediately in front of the gun. 
Shelter can be got more quickly with a pit than an epaulment, but 
it IS generally uiidesiiablc to break the suiface of the ground. 
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The commonest forms of obstacle now used are abatis and wire 
entanglements. Fig. 93 shows a well-finished type of abatis. The 
. branches arc stripped and pointed, and the butts are 
Obatmciee. pegged firmly down. Wire entanglement 

mav be added to this with advantage An abatis should be protected 
from artillery fire, which is sometimes done by placing it in a shallow 
excavation with the earth thrown up in Iront of it 
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Wire may be used as a high or low entanglement or as a fence oi 
trip wire or concealed obstacle The usual loi m of high wire outangle- 
ment consists of several rows of stout stakes 4 or 5 ft. long, dri\en 
firmly into the ground about 6 ft apart, and connected horizontally 
and diagonally with barbed wiic. 

Palisades .ire still used, and need no description. They were 
formerly often made bullet -pioof, but this is no longer possible 
Praises are seldom heard of now, though they may appear occasion- 
ally in a modilu il form Tiny were much used in connexion with 
dt'cp ditches, and are palisades placed 
''O as to pioject horizontally fioin tlie 
escai*]), or sloping forward m the bottom 
of the ditch. M ihtarv pits both deep and 
shallow (the latter, sliown in Tig 95, called 
irons de loup) are not so much used ps 
formerly, because the obstacle is haidl\ 
worth the labour expended on it. Both, 

Ai B 
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however, were employed in the Russo-Japanese War C tows' ftet^ 
formerly much used as a delencc against cavaliy, are practically 
obsolete. Ihey consisted of font iron spikes joinetl together at tlicit 
bases in such a manner that however they were thrown down one 
pomt would always be pointing ujjwaids (fig 04). Chcvaux-dc-fiise 
\q V ) 'Were foimerly a much-used type of olistacle 

The best obstacle is that which can be made to fulfil a given object 
with the least expenditure of time and labour From this pomt of 
view barbed wire is lar th(3 best. One of its greatest advantages is 
that it giv'es no cover wdiatcver to the enemy 

Fougasses have always for convenience been classed as obstacles. 
A fougasse IS a charge of jiowdei buiicd at the bottom of a sloping 
pit Over the powder is a wooden shield, 3 or 4 m. thick, and over 
the .shield a quantity of stones are jiiled ' The illustration, fig oO, 
gives a clear idea of the arrangement A foug.isso of this form, 
charged wnth 80 lb of powder, will throw 5 tons of stones ov'er a 
surface lOo yds long by 120 wide They may be fired by powder 
hose, fuze or electricity Their actual effect is very often a matter 
of chance, but the moral efloct is usmill}^ considerable. 

Dams are most effective obstacles, vchen ciiciimstanccs allow of 
their USC3. They are constructed bv military engineers as small 
temporary darns w’ould be m cn il works 

A most imjjortant question, especially in connexion with obstacles, 
is that of lighting up the fon ground at night. Foi table electric 
in ‘*^*’‘'*'rchlights are most valuable, especially for dtdrcling 

enemy's mov'ements at some distance ; but their use 
wall naturally always be restricted St.ir shells and 
parachute lights fired from guns are not of much use for the immcdi.ite 
foreground, and do not burn very long T hey were formeily chiefly 
of use m siege works, to light up an enemy's working parties 
Germany has introduced light balls fired from pistols, which will 
probably have a considerable future. 

Various civilian forms of flare-light v\'oiild be very useful to 
illuminate ob.stacles, but cannot well be carried in the field Bonpres 
are very useful when material is available. They require careful 
treatment, e g. they must be so arranged that they can bo lighted 
instantaneously (they may bo lighted automatically, by means of a 
trip wire and a fuze) ; they must give a bright light at once (this 
can be ensured with shavings or straw spnnkled with petroleum) , 
they must be firmly built so that the enemy cannot destroy them 
easily ; and if possible there should bo a screen arranged behind 
them so that they may not light up the defence as well as the attack. 


Blockhouses are familiar to the pubhe from the part they played 
in the South African War of 1899-1902. In the old-fashioned 
pcimanent fortification they were used as keeps in such . 

positions a.s re-entering places of arms and built of ^ 
masonry Stone blockhouses have long been used in the * ** 

Balkans for frontier outposts ; they are sometimes built cruciform, 
so as to get some flanking defence. In the form of bullet-proof log- 
cabms they have played a great part in warfare between pioneer 
settlers and savages. 


Fuze 
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Fig 96.— Fougasse. 


In the Toth century blockhouses wore usually designed to giv^e 
partial juotcctiun against field artilKuy; the walls being built of 
two thicknesses of logs vNuth earth between them, the roof Hat and 
coveicd willi 2 oi 3 It of caith, and earth being piled against the 
walls up to the looj>lioles Nowadays they aic employed only m 
jiositions where it is not likt ly that artillery will be bi ought against 
them but they may be made tenable lor a 'W'hilc oven undei artilleiy 
flic if they aie suirounded by a inmeh and parajiet. 

Blockhouses are especially useful lor small posts protecting such 
points as railway bridges, winch the enemy may attempt to destroy 
by cavalty raids The essential jt‘ature is a bullct-pioot loop-holed 
wall, aiianged lor all-ronnd file, wath enough interior space for the 
g.irnson to sleep in The roof may bi* simjily w^eatherproof Some 
arrangement for stoinig water must be piovided Circular block- 
houses wi'To veiy pojiular in Soutli Africa They were made of 
sheets of Corrugated non fastened (> m apart on a wooden framework, 
the sj)a((‘ b(‘twccri the sheets being filled with small stones. The 
looj)-lio|(s everc made of sluetnou frames inserted iu the walls. 
Fig ()7 shows a section of one ot these blockhouses. 
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J-'it. 97 — Blockhouse, South Africa, 1900-1902, 


'Jhe defence of woods was formerly an important branch of field 
defences. Abatis and entanglements could readily be extemporized, 
trunks of trees m.uU* .strong breastworks, and the wood Wooda. 
concealed the numbers of the defenders A wood was 
therefore generally considered a useful addition to a line of defence 
It was customary to hold tlie front edge ot the wood, the irregulanties 
of the outline being utilized for frontal and flanking fire, while 
obstacles were disposed .some 50 yds m front. In a carefully pre- 
pared position, dealings would be made parallel to the front and 
some distance back from it, for suppoit positions, and great attention 
was paid (in theory at least) to clearing communications, erections, 
signposts, <!^c , so that the defending troops might move freely m any 
desired direction. 

Woods, however, had their inheicnt drawdiacks. The ground is 
hard to dig, clearing involves gieat labour; and communication, 
at the best, is cramped Nowadays a wood can hardly be considered 
a strong defensive element in a line. The front of it is an excellent 
langing mark for artillery, and positions within the wood are not 
easily made, because of the difficulty of trenching, and the fact that 
no reasonable amount of timber will make a breastwork proof against 
the modern bullet Once an enemy gets a footing within a wood, 
the position is more favourable to offensive than to defensive action. 
If a wood has to be occupied in a line of defence, it is probable that 
m most cases the rear edge or a line slightly behind it would be the 
best to fortily, though the fiont edge would no doubt be held by the 
fighting line at the outset. 

The defence of \illagcs is another question which has bccngmuch 
affected by recent iinprovemcnts in artillery. Formerly villages 
were very important adjuncts to a line of defence, and 
strong points for a detached force to hold There were 
indeed always drawbacks. The preparations lor defence entailed 
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a good deal of labour* and the defending force was scattered m houses 
and enclosuich, i>o that control and united action weic difficult. 
But the value of the ready-made protection .iffoided by walls was so 
great — and sometimes even decisive— that villages were occupied 
as a mitter ot course Ihis is certainly now changed, but precisely 
to what extent it will be impossible to say, until after the next 
European war A village under fire is not now an ideal defensive 
position. A single shrapnel penetrating the outer wall may kill 
all the occupants ot a room a single field-howitzer slull may 
piactieally rum a house At the same time, a house ot line of houses 
may (without any predimmaiy labour at all) give very good piotection 
against shell lire to troops behind them l urthei, the value to the 
defence ot the slightest cover, once the infantry attack has devclop(‘d, 
IS so gloat that the rums of walls and houses occupied at the nclit 
moment may prove an imnn'gnable stronghold This class of fighting, 
however, does not properly come under tlie present heading For the 
details of the delcnce of walls, houses, kc , see tlie official Mil 
Evf^tnecYing (ioo8) 

Entrenching wider Fire . — Progress m this direction has been 
delayed by the reluctance of military authorities to add a portable 
entrenching tool to the heavy biuden already earned by the infantry 
soldier b'uithcr dehiy has resulted liom the attempts of enthusiastic 
inventois to produce a tool that shall weigh notliing, go t*asilv m th(* 
])Ocket, and bo available tis a pick, shovel, sow, hand-axe oi cork- 
screw A tool that will solve more than one use is seldom satisfactory 
lor any 

Tht‘ object of entrenching under fin* is to enable attacking infantry, 
when then advanre is checked by tlie enemy’s liie, to maintain tlie 
gnnmd they liavo won I’ly cxtempoii/ing co\i.i when' 
Bxtem^ none exists 'I'hc nec d of this was fust Iclt m the Arnenran 

ponze Civil War, and tow.irds the close ot it .i small entrenching 

cover. j,p,jde 22 in long and w'cighmg only 1] lb was introduced 
by Brigadier Camoial M W Benham into the Army of the J’otom.ic 
Since that time a great number of patterns have been tried, including 
shovel, trowel and adze tvpes 'J he most popular of these has been 
the Lmncmann spade, winch is used l>y most continental ainnes 
and by the Japanese 1 lie ^Vustrian toim of this tool is a rcctangulai 
sjude with stiaight liandle The length over all is a httk* Kss than 
20 m The bl.ide !•> 8 in long by 0 wide One side ot il h<is a saw' 
edge, an<l the other a cutl mg edge For carnage, the blade is enclosed 
in a leather c<ise, which is strapped to the pack or the waist-belt 
In the British army the Wallace combined pick and .shovel w'as used 
for sonu' time, but Wiis (‘vcntually diopjied There was always gieat 
doulit w'hetlicr the utility of a portable entrenching tool was such as 
to justify the mcoiiveniencc causi d to the soldier in Carrying it 
But the expeiieiiceol the Ku.sso- japanese War seems to have finally 
(‘slablishcfl the necessity ot it, and also the tact that it must generally 
bi‘ used lying down Foi this put pose ind for convenience mcairymg 
it on the jiiTsoii, a very light shoit-handled tool is leiiuired 

The soldier lying down cannot attcmjit to dig a trench, but nn 
make a little hole liy his side as lie lies, and put the earth in front ol 
his head A nu thotl mlioduced hy the Japanese is that at each check 
in the advance the front hue should do this, and, as they go forwaid, 
the suppoitmg lines m succession should improve the cover thus 
commenced 

Theic are few things tluit soldiers dislike more, m the wav of 
Iramiug, tlian trenchwork For men unused to it, it is tiling and 
j tedious woik, and it is dil'tKult lor thvm to leah/e its 
iicnera imyioit.ince At the same time it is a commonplace of 
rcniar s, history that men who havi' been m action a few' 

times develop a great affection for the shovel The need ot tienchcs 
glows with the giowth of fiiearms, and the latest ti'atuic of modern 
tactus IS the use ot them m attack as well as m dt'lciice The 
observation lias otten bien made -wntli what tiutli as «i geiu lal 
proposition wc‘ eunnot heie discus<^- - tlint modem bntths teml more 
and more to resemble a siege Tlie weakiT side, it is said, entienches 
itself , the other bombauls and attacks AltcT gaming .is much 
ground as they can, the attacking tioops wait Joi nightfall and 
entrench, peiliaps making a iurthci adv^anre and ejiliciuliineiit 
betoic dawn In the last stage the* attack might even be reduced 
to gaining ground by sapping In open and featureless ground, 
where the iitle and gun have tull plav', the trench is to the inodeni 
soldier very much what the breast -jdatc was to the maii-at-aims, 
an al isolate esseuti d 

The most important point m connexion with modern field fortifica- 
tion IS file eftec t on both strategv^ and tactics of the increased resl^tmg 
power of the defence A small foice well entrenched can check the 
frontal attack of a very much huger force, .ind while holding its 
position ran make itself ft It ov'it a widci radius than ev'ci before 
Tins must needs hav'e a marked eflect on strategy, and it is cjiiite 
possilfle to foresee such an ultimate triumph of field fortification 
as that one force should succeed m surrounding another stronger 
than itsaJf, and by entrenching prevent the latter from breakmg out 
and compel its surrender. 

• VI. Conclusion 

In tracing the history of the science of fortification and in 
outlining the practice of our own time it has been necessary to 
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dwell chiefly on the material means of defence and attack. 
The human element has had to be almost ignored. But here 
comes in the paradox, that the material means are after all the 
least important element of defence. Certainly it is inconceivable 
that the designer of a fortress should not try to make it as strong 
as IS consistent w'lth the object in view and the means at his 
disposal. And yet while engineers in all ages have sought eagerly 
for strength and refinements of strength, the fact remains that 
the best defences recorded m history owed little to the builder’s 
art. The splendid defence in 1667 of Candia, whose enceinte, 
of early Italian design, was already obsolete but whose capture 
cost the Turks 100,000 men ; the three ycnars' defence of Ostend 
in t6oi ; the holding of Arcot by Clive, are instances that present 
themselves to the memory at once. The very weight of the odds 
against them sometimes calls out the best qualities of the 
defenders ; and the man when at his best is worth many times 
more than the rampart behind which Im fights. But it would be a 
poor dependence deliberately to make a place weak in order to 
evoke these qualities. One cannot be sure that the garrison 
will rise to the occasion, and the weakness of the place has very 
often been found an excuse for giving it up with little or no 
resistance. 

Very much depends on the governor. Hence the French 
saying, ‘‘ tant vaut rhomme, tant vaut la place.” Among modern 
men wc think ol Todlebiai (not governor, but the soul ot the 
defence) at Sevastopol, Fenwick Williams at Kars, Denfert- 
Rochereau at Beltort, and Osman Pasha at Plevna. The sieges 
of the 16th and 17th centuries offer manv instances in which 
the evamt turned absolutely on the piisonal ([ualities of the 
governor; in some cases distinguished by courage, skill and 
foresight, m others by incapacity, cowardice or treachery. 
The reader is referred to ( arnot’s Defense Jci places fottes for a 
most interesting summarv' of such cases, one or two of w'hich 
are (juoted below. 

Naarden was besieged by the prince of Orange m September 
1673 defended by Phibppe de IToce, sieur Dupas. The 
duke of Luxemburg visited the place some hours 
before it was invested, and arranged with Dupas to 
relieve him as soon as he had I'ollccled his cavalry, defence. 
But the governor lost his head when he saw the enemy 
encam[)ed round the plai'e, and surrendered it before he had even 
lost the covered way. He was subseijuently tried by a council of 
war and sentenced to be degraded before the troops and im- 
piisoned foi life. The reason the court gave lor not condemning 
him to death was that they could find no regulation which 
condemned a man to loss of life for being a cow'ard. (At that 
period the decapitation of a governor who was considered to 
have failed in his duty w-as not uncommon.) This man, however, 
was not wanting in physical courage. He was in prison at Grave 
when It was besieged a }ear later, obtained leave to serve as a 
volunteer in the defence, fought well and was killed. 

A similar case occurred m the English ('ivil War. In 1645 the 
young governor of the royal post at Bletchingdon House was 
entertaining a party of ladies from Oxford, when Cromwell 
appeared and summoned him to surrender. The attacking force 
had no firearm more powerful than a carbine, but the governor, 
overaw'ed by Cromw'elfs personality, yielded Charles I., who 
was usually merciful to hi.s officers, caused tins governor to be 
shot. 

A defence of another kind was that of Quilleboeuf in 1592. 
Henry IV. had occupied it and ordered it to be fortified. Before 
the works had been well begun, Mayenne sent 5000 men to retake 
it. Bellegarde undertook its defence, with 115 soldiers, 45 
gentlemen and a few inhabitants. He had ammunition but not 
much provisions. With these forces and a line of defence a 
league in length, he sustained a siege, beat of! an assault on the 
17th day, and was relieved immediately afterwards. The 
relieving forces were astonished to find that he had been defend- 
ing not a fortified town but a village, with a ditch which, ui the 
places where it hud been begun, measured no more than 4 ft. 
wide and deep. 

At tiiat period the business aspect of siege warfare already 
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alluded to had been recognized, but many commanders retained 
the old spirit of chivalry m their reluctance to say the “ loth 
word.” The gallant Marshal d’Esse. who feared nothing but the 
idea of dying in his bed, was lying ill at his country house when 
he was sent for by the king. He was ordered to take command 
at Therouanne, then threatened by Charles V., and made his 
farewell with these words, w hi<'Ii remind us somewhat of Grenville 
“ Sire, je my en vais done de bon et loyal caair , mais j’ai oui dire 
que la place est mal envitaillce, non pas sculcment pourvue de 
pallcs, de tranches, ni dc hottes pour remparer ct remuer la 
terre ; mais lors, (juand entendrez que Tnerouanne est pn^c, 
dites haidiment que d’Essc est gueri de sa launisse et mort.” 
And he made good liis word, for he was killed at the breach by 
a shot from the arquebus of a Spanish soldier. 

Sometimci the ardour of defence inspir(‘d the whole body of 
the inhabitants. Fine example.s of this arc the defences of 
Rochelle (1627) and vSamt-Jean de Lone (1636), but these are too 
long to quote. We may, how'ever, mention Livron, which is 
curious. In 1574 Henry III sent one of his favourites, Samt 
Lary Bellegarde, against the Huguenots in the Dauphine. Being 
entnist'‘d with a good army, this gentleman hoped to achieve 
some di'.lpu'tion. He began by attacking the little town of 
Livron, which Ind no gariison and was defended only by the 
inhabitants. But he was repulsed in three assaults, and the 
women of the town conceived such a contempt for him that they 
came in crouds to empty their slops at the breach by way of 
insult. This annoyed him very much, and he ordered a frc'^h 
assault. The women alone sustained this one, repulsed it 
lightheartedly and the siege was raised. 

The history of siege warfare has more in it of human interest 
than any othiT branch of military history It is full of the 
Arcot pt-'tsonal element, of the riolulitv of human endurance 
and of dramatic surprises. And more than any battles 
m the open field, it shows the great results of the courage of itk'u 
fighting at bay. Think of Clive at Atcot. With 4 otlicers, 120 
Europeans and 200 sepoys, witli two i.S-pounders and 8 lighter 
guns, he held the fort against 150 Europeans and some 10,000 
native troops. “ The fort ” (savs Orme) seemed little capable 
of sustaining the impending siege Its extent was more than <i 
mile in circumference. 'I'he walls were in many places ruinous ; 
the rampart too nanow to admit the fning of artillery ; th(‘ 
parapet low and slightly built ; several of the towers were 
decayed, and none of them capable of receiving inoie than oni* 
piece of cannon ; the ditch w\as in most places fonlal)lt‘, in others 
dry and in some choked up,” Ae. These h'cble ramparts were 
commanded almost everv^ where by the enemy’s m isketry from 
the houses of the city outside the fort, so that the defenders were 
hardly able to show themselves without being hit, and much 
loss was suffered m this way. Vet with his tiny garrison, which 
numbered about one man for every 7 yds. of the enclosuic, 
Clive sustained a siege of 50 days, ending with a really seven* 
assault on two large open breaches, which was repulsed, and 
after which the enemy hastily decamped. 

Such feats as this make arguments about suncsswe lines oj 
defence and the necessity of keeps seem very barren. History, 
as far as the writer knnw's, shows no instances wlicrc successive 
lines have been held with .such brilliant results 

Cliv'e^s defence of his breaches, which by all the then accepted 
rules of war were untenable, brings us to another point which has 
been already mentioned, namely, that a garrison might honour- 
ably make terms when there was an open breach in their mam 
line of defence. This is a question upon which Carnot delivers 
himself very strongly in endeavouring to impress upon French 
officers the necessity of defence to the last moment. Speaking of 
Cormontaingne’s imaginary Journal of the Attack of a Fortress 
(which is carried up to the 35th day, and finishes by the words 

It IS now time to surrender”), he says with great scorn • “Crillon 
would have cried, ‘ It is time to begin fighting.' lie would have 
^aid as at the siege of Quillebocuf, ‘ Crillon is within, the enemy 
IS without.’ Thus \vhen Bayard was defending the shattered 
walk of Mcziercs, M. de Cormontaingne, if he had been there, 
would have said, ‘ It is time to surrender.’ Thus when Guise 


was repairing the breaches of Metz under the redoubled fire of 
the enemy, M. de Cormontaingne, if he had been there, would 
have said, ‘ It is time to surrender.’ ” Carnot of course allows 
that Cormontaingne was personally brave. His scorn is for the 
accepted principle, not for the man. 

It is interesting to contrast with this passage some remarks 
b> ‘^ir John Jones, made m answer to Carnot’s book. He sa}s 
in the notes to the second volume of the Journals 
of the Sieves in Spain : ” When the breach shall be 
pushed properly forward, if the governor insists upon »» 
the ceremony of his last retrenchment being stormed, 
as by so doing he spills the blood of many brave men without a 
justifiable object, his life and the lives of the garrison should be 
made the forlcit. A system enforced by terror must be counter- 
acted by still greater terror. Humanity towards an enemy m 
such a case is cruelty to one's own troops. . . . The principle to 
be combated is not the obligation to resist behind the breach — 
loi where there is a good retrenchment the bastion should be 
disputed equally with the counter-guard or the ravelin and ( an 
as safely be so — but the doctrine that surrender shall not Uik(* 
place W'hcn successful resistance becomes hopeless.” 

Carnot’s word is “ fight to the last.” Sir John Jones says the 
commander has no right to provoke further carnage* wLeii 
resistance is hopeless. The question of course is. When 1-. resist- 
ance hopeless ? Sir John Jones's reputation lcava*s little cluul:>t 
that if he had been commanding a fortress on British soil ht 
would not have thought resistance hopeless as long as tlieie 
was anything whatever left to defend. The reason why the^e 
tw'o men of similar temper are found in opposition is c[uit(‘ 
simple When ('ainot wiotc, the French army occupied mo a 
of the important fortresses of Euiopc, and it was to the interest 
of the cmpcior that if attacked thc^y should be held to the last 
moment, in order to cause the enemy as much dckiy and lo^s 
as possible Jc)ne*s, on the other hand, was one of the engineers 
w^ho were engaged m besieging those fortresses, and his argu- 
ments were prompted bv sympathy for his owm countrymen 
wdiosc lives were sac rificecl by the jirolorigation of such resislancx. 

A c'cMitnry has passed since Carnot and Jones wrote, and thci 
ideas in whic'h tliey had been educated were those ol the pic 
Napoleonic era In the i^th century fortresses w-ere many, gcx'cl 
roads few, and c'ampaigns tor the most part leisurely. 'I'o the 
Fairopcan nations of that time, inheritors of a pcrc'unial stale 
of war, the idea of concentrating the national lesouices on a 
Hioii and dccLsn e campaign had not occurred. The ” knock-oul 
blow ” had not been invented. All these ('ondiLions arc* rio.v 
so changed that new standards must btj and indeed ].a^e been 
set up, both lor the defence of places and the general einplov ment 
of fortification. 

As regards the conduct of the defence, the massacre of a 
garrison as a penalty for holding out too long would meet with 
no sympathv m the present day. On the other hand, ih'* issue 
ol modern wans is worked out so rapidly that if u foitiess is well 
defended, with the advantage of the present weapons, there is 
.ilways a chance of holding out till the close of the war If the 
place is worth holding, it should as a rule he held to the bitter 
end on the chance ot a lavourahlc turn in affairs , moreover, 
the maintenanc'c of an impoitant siege under modern conditions 
imposes a seva*re strain on the enemy and immol)ili.:es a large 
number of his troops. 

In concluding this article some elementary c’onsidcratioiis 
in connexion with the use ol permanent defences may be noticed, 
though the general question of strategic fortification 
IS outside its scope. The objects of fortification differ, 
as has been shown, from age to age In foimcr times fences, 
a peaceful people exposeci to the raids of piratical •* 
Norsemen might find their refuge tower essential ; later, a robber- 
baron might look on his castle as .so much capital inv estecl ; 
a wealthy medieval town might prove the value of its walls 
more than once in a generation ; a country without a standing 
army might gain time for preparation by means of fortresses 
hairing the roads acioss the frontier But how does the question 
5 tand to-clay among P^iiropean countries which can mobilize 
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their full fighting; strer.rrth at a few hours’ notice ? It can only 
be answered when the circumstances of a particular country are 
examined. 

If we assume such an impossible case as that of two nations 
of (‘fjual fighting sticngth and equal resoi^rces standing ready 
Thcijsv arms to defend a common frontier, and that the 
and abuse theatre of war piesents no difficulties on cither side, 
ot Sort- then the use of permanent fortifications, merely as 
resses, adjunct to military strength, is wrong, fortresses 

do not decide the issue of a campaign , they ran only influence 
it. It IS better, thetefore, to put all the monev the fortress would 
have cost, and all the man-power that its maintenance implies, 
into the increase and ef|uipmcnt of the active army. For the 
late of the fortrcst must dcjiend ultimately on the result of the 
operations of the cK five armies Moreover, the va'ry assumption 
that resources on both sides are equal means that the nation 
which has spent monev on permanent fortifications will have 
the smaller a( tive aiaii) , and thi^relorc condemns itself beforehand 
to a defensive role 

This general n(‘igution is only useful as a corrective to the 
tendency to over-fortifv', for such a case cannot occur In 
practice th(‘re will always be occasKm for some use of fortification. 
A mountain range may lend itself to an economical defence 
by a few men and some ini^xpensive liarrier forts. A nation may 
have (lose to its Injnticr an important strategic centre, such as a 
railway junction, or a town of ihc first manufacturing importance, 
which must be protected In such a case it may be necessary 
to guard against ma ideiUs by means of a fortress. Again, if one 
nition is admittedly slower in mobilization tlian the other, 
It may Iv' desirable to guard one poition of the frontier by 
fortresses so as to force invasion into a district where concentra- 
tion against it is easiest 

As tor the defence of a capital, this cannot become necessary 
if it stands at a reasonable distance from the fiuntier until the 
active armus have arnved at some result If the fighting 
strength of the country has been prai'tically destroyed, it is not 
ot much use to stand a siege in the capital, d'here can be but 
one end, and it is better, as business men say, to cut losses. 
If the fighting strenglli is not entirely destrov ed and can be 
recruitecl within a reasonable time, say two or three months, 
then it appears that undci modern conditions the (apital might 
be held for that time by means of extemporizeci defences. 
The question is one that can only be decided by going into the 
circumstances of each particular case. 

'J’he case ol a vvisik country with pow'crful and aggressive 
neighbours is in a different calegoty. If she stands alone she 
will be eatem up in time, fortifications or no fortifications ; but 
if she ran reckon on assistance from outside, it may be worth 
while to expend in^)st of the national resources on permanent 
defences. 

These hypothetical cases have, however, no value, except as 
illustrations to the most elementary arguments. I'lie actual 
problems that soldiers and statesmen have to consider are too 
complex to be dealt with in generalities, and no iruTe treatise 
can supply the place of knowledge, thought and practice. 
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1812)^ Jones, Journals of Sugrs in Spam ( jrd cd , London, 1846), 
'r Chouinara, Mimone sur la fovtipcation (1847} ; A. von Zastrovv, 
(rcschtchie der he^iandigen Befestigung (n d., Fr tiaus ) , works of 
Sir C. Pasley ; Tsoizet, Pruuipes de fvrtif, (Pans, i8yj) , Dulour, 
Do la fortif, permaneutc (Pans, 1850) , E Viullet le Due, /' Uchi- 
it (hue militaiYC au nioyen age (Pans, 1854) , Cossoron de Villcnoisv, 
Essaf historique sur la foitipcation (Pans, 18G0) ; vrorks of Biiulinont 
{qv)\ Delambre, La loitification dans ses rapports avee la tcutique 
et la siraUgie (J\ans, 1887) ; v. vSauci, AngrifJ und Verteidigung fester 
Platze (Beilin, 188')) , Schroder, Die Eestung in dcr heutigcn Kiteg- 
fithrung (Bcilin, t . S <)8 1006) ; Bnroii E v. Lcitiiucr, Dee be’cttuidigc 
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Befestigung und der Eestungskrieg (Vienna, 1894-1800) ; W. Staven- 
hagen, Grundrtss der Dtfesligungslehre (Berlin, igoo-igoo) , Plessix 
and Legrand, Manuel complet de fortijuation (Pans, igoo, new edition 
iQOi)) , Ritter V J 5 runner, Dte bestandni^e Befestigung (Vienna, 1000), 
Die Eeldbcfestigung { Vfienna, 1004), Rocdii, Trac t xa per lo studio delta 
forttpcazwne pirnianente ('lunn, 1002) , Sir G. S Clarke, Boitifuaiion 
(1007) , V Degunc, La Lortificatwii perniaca'iitc coidcniporunie 
(Brussels, 1008) , Roval Milifary Acadenn , Ti \t-hoo/i of Lohifu ciium , 
pt 11 (London, i«S93) , Bntish ollicial histruiiwn in Miliiai y 
Engineering 1,11 and iv (London, 1000-1008). (L. J.‘ 

FORTLAGE, KARL (1806-1881), German philosopher, was 
born at (.fsnabriK k After teaching in Heidelheig and Berlin, 
he I^came professor of philosophy at Jena ( 1846), a post which he 
held till his death. Onginally a follower of Hegel, he turned to 
huhte and Beneke with whose insistence on psychology as 
the basis of all philosophy he fullv agreed. 'J'he fundamental idea 
of his psychology is impulse, which combines representation (which 
presupposes consciousness) and feding (/ e. pleasure). Reason 
Is the highest thing in natuiT, 1 e is divine in its nature, God is 
the .abs(>hite Lgo and the cmjarK al cg(»s rnc his instruments. 

Fortlage's chid vvoiks are Geneiische Gesiluihte d Philos, sett 
Kant (J.eij)/ig, 1852) , System d Psych ah cmpiiisihe U issenschaft 
(2 vols , Leijjzig, 1855) , Daistrllung und Kxctik dti Beuetse fur das 
Dasexn Gottes (1 It idtlbcig, 1840), Beitrage zur Psych, als W'tssen- 
Sc haft (Leijizig, 1875) 

FORT LEE, a I'loioiigh of Bergen county, New Jersey, U..S.A., 
in the N.E. part ot the state, on the \V. hank of the Hudson 
riv'er, opposite the northern part of New York C'ltv. Pop (1905, 
state census) 34^3 It is connected with the nnglihonring towns 
and ( ities by elec trie' railways, and by ferry witii New York City 

which It IS a resu](*ntial suburb, dhe main pai t of the borough 
lies along the suininil of the Palisades ; north of Fort Lee is an 
Interstate Ikihsi'.dcs Park. Early in the War of Independence the 
Americans elected hire a fortification, first called Fort Constitu- 
tion hut later nohinu'd Fort Lee, m lionour of General Charles Lee 
The name of the fort was subsequently applied to the village that 
grew up in its v icinitv. From the 15th ot wSi'pteniher until the 20lh 
of Novembei i77fi Foil Lee was held by (Jen Nathanael Greene 
with a gall Ison ol 3‘;oo men, but the capture In the British oi 
Fori Washington on the opposite bank of the river and the 
( Missing of the Hudson by Lord Curnwallis with 5000 men made 
it necessary fca* (Frc'cne to abandon this post and join W ashington 
in the famous “ n treat across the Jerseys.*’ An attempt to 
recapture F'orl Lee was made by (ieneral Anthony Wayne in 
1780, hut was iinsureessfiil. On the site of the fort a monument, 
designed by Carl E. Tefft and consisting ot heroic figures of a 
Continental troopcT anil drummer boy, was erected in 1908. 
The borough of Fort Lee was incorporated in 1904. 

FORT MADISON, a city and the countv-seal of Lee county, 
low^a V S A., on the Mississippi nv^cr, in the S E. corner of che 
state, and about 20 m S.W ot Burlington. Pop. (iSgo) 71401 , 
(1900)9278, of whom 835 were foreign-born , (stetc census, 1905) 
8767. F"ort Mvidison is servcxl by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
1 m' (which has rc'pair shcqis here) and the ( liicago, Buihngton 
A Quincy railways d’lie c itv has various manufactures, me luding 
canned goods, thairs, paj.^r and farm implements, the value 
ot its factory product in 1905 was $2,378,892, an increase of 
:^o’8 % cmT that of icjoo. Fort Madison is the seat of one oi 
Iowa's penitentiaries. A stockade fort was erected on tlie site 
of the city in 1808, ))ut was burned in 1813. Peinianently 
settlccl in 1833, Fort Madison was laid out as a town in 1836, 
and was charteied as a city in 1839. 

FORTROSE (Gaelic for frois, “ the wood on the promontorv’ ”), 
a royal and police burgh, and seaport of the county of Russ 
and Cromarty, Scotland Pop (icjoi) 1179. It is situatcxl 
on the soulh-casiern coast of the peninsula of the Black Isle, 
8 m. due N.N.Fk of Inverness, 26} m by rail. It is the terminus 
of the Black Isle branch of the Highland lailvvay : there is com- 
munication by stcamcT with Inv’crness and also with Fort 
Gtsage, 2\ m. distant, by ferrv from Chanonry Ness. Fortrose 
consists ot the two towns of Rosemarkie and .'hanonrv’, about i 
m apart, w^hich were united into a free burgh by James 11 . in 
t4e; 5 and created a royal burgh in 1590. It is a place of consider- 
able antiquity, a monastery havnng been established m the fith 
century by St Mel nag, a friend of (Mlumba’s, and bt Petci s 
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church built in the 8th century. In 1124 David I. instituted 
the bishopric of Ross, with its seat here, and the town acquired 
some fame for its school of theology and law. The cathedral 
IS believed to have been founded in 1330 by the countess of Ross 
(her canopied tomb, against the chancel wall, still exists) and 
finished in 14S5 by Abbot Fraser, whose previous residence at 
Melrose is said to account fur the Perpendicular features of Iks 
portion of the work. It was Early Decorated in style, cruciform 
in plan, and built of red sandstone, but all that is left are the 
south aisles of the nave and the chancel, with tlie chapter-house, 
a two-storeyed structure, standing apart near the north-eastern 
corner. The cathedral and hisliop's palace were destroyed by 
order of Cromwell, wlio used the stones for his great fort at 
Invemcfcs. Another relic of the past survnes in the bell of 1460. 
These ruins form the chief object of inteiest in the town, but 
othei buildings include the academy and the Black Isle com- 
bination poorhouse. The town is an agricultural centre of some 
consequence, and the harbour is kept in repair. Roscmarkic, 
m the churchyard of which is an ancient (cltic cross, is much 
resorted to for sea-bathing, and there is a golf course in Chanonry 
Ness, 'fhe burgh belongs to the Inverness distiict group of 
parliamentary burghs. 

FORT SCOTT, a city and the county-seat of Bourbon county, 
Kansas, U.S A., on the Marmaton river, about 100 m. S of 
Kansas City, Missouri. Pop. (1880) 5372; (1890) 11,946; 

(1900) 10,322, of whom 1205 weic ncgioes , (1906, (stiinaU) 
12,633 It IS the point of intersection ol the Kansas City, Fort 
vSeott & Memphis (St Louis & San Francisco system), the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas, and the Missoiui Pacific iailwa)s, 
and has m conseciueiue a large traffic. "I'hc city is built on a 
rolling plain. Among its institutions are an Epworth house 
(189J), Mercy hospital (1889), the (ioodlander home, and a 
Carnegie library. Near the city there is a national cemetery. 
Fort Scott IS in the midst of the Kansas mineral fields, and its 
trade in bituminous coal is especially impoitant. Building 
stones, cement rock, clays, oil and ga^, \vdd and zinc aic also 
found in the neighbourhood. An excellent white sulphur water 
is procured from artesian wells about 800 ft. deep, and thcic is 
a mineral-water bath house. The city is also a trading ccntic 
for a rich farming region, and is a horse and mule market of 
considerable importance. Among its manufactures arc mat- 
tresses, syrup, bricks, potteiy, cement and foundry products. 
In 1905 the total value of the ciU 's lactory product was 
$1,349,026, being an increase of 89 % since 1900. The city 
owns and operates its waterworks, d'he loit alter whith the 
city IS named was cstablislied by the Federal gcjvernment m 1S42, 
at a time when the whole of eastern Kansas was .still paiccllcd 
out among Indian tribes; it was abandoned in 1855. 'I he 
town was platted in 1857, and Foit Scott was charUicd as a 
city in i860. 

PORT SMITH, a city and the county-seat of .Sebastian county, 
on the extreme W. border of Arkansas, L.S.A., lying about 
440 ft. above sea-level, on the S. bank of the Arkansas river, 
at Its junction with the Poteau, and at the point where the 
Arkansas breaks through the lioston mountains. Pop. (1890) 
11,311 ; (1900) 11,587, of w'hom 2407 were of negro descent and 
684 were foreign-born; (estimated, 1906) 13,505 Transporta- 
tion is afforded by the river and by six railways, the St Louis & 
San Francisco, the St Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern, the 
Arkansas Central, the Fort Smith & Western, the Midland Valley 
and the Kansas City Southern. A belt line lound the business 
centre of the city facilitates freight transfers. Some of the 
business streets are unusually broad, and the streets in the 
residentud district are well shaded. Fort Smith is the business 
centre a fine agricultural country and of the Arkansas coal 
and natural gas region. It has extensive wholesale jobbing 
inteix\>t-> and a large miscellaneous trade, partly in its own 
manuia( i ires, among which are cotton and timber products, 
chairs, mattresses and other furniture, wagons, brooms and 
bricks. In 1905 the total value of the factory product was 
$2,329,454, an increase of 66-2 % since 1900. The public 
schooh have a rich endowment ; the proceeds of lands (about 
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200 acres) once belonging to the local military reservation^ 
which — except the part occupied by a national cemetery — was 
given by Congress to the city m 1884. Near the centre of the 
city are a Catholic academy, convent and infirmary ; and there 
IS a Carnegie library. A United States army post was established 
here in 1817 ; the town was laid out in 1821 ; and the county 
was created in 1851. Fort Smith was incorporated as a town in 
1842, and was chartered as a city in 1845. All transportation 
was by river and wagon until 1876, when the railway was 
completed from Little Rock. The military post, in earlier years 
the chief depot for the western forts, was abandoned m 1871. 
During the Civil War Fort Smith was strongly in sympathy with 
the Confederacy. The fort was seized by state troops in April 
i8()i, and was reoccupied by the Union forces in September 
1863. There was considerable unrest due to border “ bush- 
whacking ” throughout the w'ar, and several skiririshes took 
place here in 1864. The area of the city was more than doubled 
in 1905. 

FORTUNA (Fortune), an Italian goddess of great antiquity, 
but apparently not native at Rome, where, according to universal 
Roman tradition, she was introduced by the king Servnis Tullius 
as Fors P'ortiina, and established in a temple on the Etruscan 
side of the Tiber outside the (ity, and also under other titles in 
other shinies. In Latium she had two famous places of worship, 
one at Fraeneste, where there was an oracle of Forturia primigenia 
(the fii st-l)orn), IrerjiuMiUd especially by women who, as we may 
suppose, desired to know the fortunes of their children or their 
own fortune m child-birth , the other at Antium, well known 
from Horace’s ode (i. 35). It is highly probable that Fortuna 
was never a deity of the a])stract idea of chance, but represented 
the hopes and fears of men and especially of women at different 
stages of their lilc and experience ; thus we find her worshipped 
as time went on under numerous eult-titles, such as midiebn^, 
virilts, hujusce dtcu cqueslrn, redux^ &c., wdnch connected her 
supposed powers with individuals, groups of individuals, or 
particular occasions Gradually she became more or less closely 
identified with the Gr. Tcx^. and was represented on coins, &c., 
with a cornucopiae as the gi\er of prosperity, a rudder as the 
controller of destinies, and VMth a wheel, or standing on a ball, 
to indicate the uncertainty of fortune. In this semi-Greek form 
she came to be worshipjied over the whole empire, and Pliny 
{NJl, 11. 22) declares that m his day she was invoked in all 
places and every hour. She ev^en became identified with Isis, 
and as Panlhca was sn{)i)osed to combine the attributes of all 
other deiti(‘s 

The best account of this difficult subject is to be found in Roscher's 
Mythvlof^ical Lexiroii [s v ) , see also Wissowd, Religion und Kultus 
det Romcry p 200 lull. (W. W. U.*) 

FORTUNATIANUS, ATILIUS, Latin grammarian, flourished 
111 the 4th ccntuiy a.d. He was the author ol a treatise on 
metres, dedicated to one of his pupils, a youth of .senatorial rank, 
who desired to be instructed in the lioratian metres. The 
manual open.s with a discussion of the fundamental ideas of 
metre and the chief rules of prosody, and ends with a detailed 
analysis of the metres of Horace, llie thief authorities used 
are Caesius Bassus and the Latin adiptation by Juba the 
grammarian of the of Ileliodorus. Fortunatianus being a 

common name in the African provinces, it is probable that the 
author was a countryman of Juba, Tcrcntianus Mauriis and 
Victorinus. 

Editions of the rs in H Keil, Grammatici Latiniy vi., and separately 
by him (1885). 

FORTUNATUS, the legendary hero of a popular European 
chap-book. He was a native, says the story, of Famagusta in 
Cyprus, and meeting the goddess of Fortune in a forest rc(?eivctl 
from her a purse which was continually replenished as often as 
he drew from it. With this he wandered through many lands, 
and at Cairo was the guest of the sultan. Among the treasures 
which the sultan showed him was an old napless hat whick had 
the power of transporting its wearer to any place he desired. 
Of this hat he feloniously possessed himself, and returned to 
Cyprus, where he led a luxurious life. On his death he left the 
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purse and the hat to his sons Ampedo and Andelosia; but they 
were jealous of each other, and by their recklessness and folly 
soon fell on evil days. The moral of the story is obvious : men 
should desire reason and wisdom before all the treasures of the 
world. In its full form the history of I^ortunatus occupies in 
Karl Simrock’s Dte dcutschen Volksbucher, vol. in., upwards of 
158 pages. The scene is continually shifted — from Cyprus to 
Flanders, from Flanders to London, from London to France ; 
and a large number of secondary characters appear. The style 
and allusions indicate a comparatively modern date for the 
authorship ; but the nucleus of the legend can be traced back 
to a much earlier poiiod The stories of Jonathas and the three 
jewels in the Ge^ta Rnmanorum, of the emperor Frederick and 
the three precious stones in the Cento Novelle antfche, of the 
Ma/in of Khorassnn in the Thotisond and 07 ie A^tghtSf and the 
flying scafTold in the BaJiar Daintsh, have all a certain similarity. 
The earliest known edition of the German text of Fortunatus 
appeareil at Augsburg in 1509, and the modern German in- 
vestigators are disposed to regard this as the original form 
Innumerable versions occur m French, Italian, Dutch cand 
English. The story was dramatized by Hans Sachs in 1553, 
and by Thomas Dekkcr m ihoo ; and the latter’s comedy 
appealed in a German translation in Kngli^ihe Komodien utnl 
Tragodteyiy 1620. Ludwig Tiei k has utilized the legend in his 
PlianlasuSy and Adelbert von Chamisso m his Peter Schlermhi , 
and Ludwig Uhland left an unhnished narrative poem entilksl 
“ Foitunatus and Ins Sons.” 

See Dr Fr W. V. Sthmult’s Fortunatus and seine Sidtne, ente 
Zaubef’TragnchCy von TJtonias Deckeiy nut cinem Aiitian^, ttc {Berlin, 
1819) , Joseph Johann Gonos, P/e dcutschen Volksbucher (i8<i7) 

FORTUNATUS, VENANTIUS HONORIUS CLEMENTIANUS 

(530-009), bisiiop of Poitiers, and the chict Latin poet of his time, 
was born near Ceneda in Treviso in 530. He studied at Milan 
and Ravenna, with tlie special object ot excelling as a rhetoru lan 
and poet, and in 5O5 he journeyed to France, where he was 
received wath much favour at the court of Sigbert, king of 
Anstrasia, whose marriage with Brunhild he celebrated in an 

that am turn. After remaining a year or tw'o at the court ol 
Sigbcrt he travelled in various parts of France, visiting persons 
of distinction, and composing short pieces of poetry on any 
subject that occiurcd to him. At Poitiers he visited Queen 
Radegunda, who livTd there in retirement, and she induced him 
to piolong his stay in the city indefinitely. Here he also enjoyed 
the Iriendship of the famous Gicgory of Tours and other eminent 
ecclesiastics. He was elected bisliup of Poitiers m 5911, and 
died about 609. The later poems of Fortunatus were collcrted 
m II hooks, and consist of hymns (induding the Vexilla regn 
pradeunt^ Englished by J. M. Neale as “'the royal banners 
forward go ”), epitaphs, poetical epistles, and verses in honour 
ot his patroness Raclegunda and her si-sler Agnes, the abbess of 
a nunnery at Poitiers. He also wrote a large poem m 4 books 
in honour ol St Marlin, and several lives of the saints in prose 
Ills prose IS stiff and mechanical, but most of his poctiy has an 
easy ihvthmical flow. 

An edition of the works of Fortnnntns was published hv C Brower 
at Fulda in lOo-^ (2nd ed , M.unz, 1O17) The edition of M A 
Luschi (Rome, 1785) was .ifteiwaids repmited in Migne’s Pattologxae 
cursus LompletuSy vol. Ixxxvaii. See the edition by Leo and Knisch 
(Berlin, j88i 1885) 'J'herc arc French lues by Nisard (1880) and 
Leioux (1885) 

FORTUNE, ROBERT (1813-1880), Scottish botanist and 
traveller, was born at Kelloe in Berwickshire on the i6th of 
September 1813. He was employed in the botanical garden at 
Edinburgh, and afterwards in the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
garden at Chiswick, and upon the termination of the Chinese 
War^in 1842 was sent out by the Society to collect plants in 
China. His travels resulted in the introduction to Europe of 
many beautiful flowers , but another journey, undertaken in 
1848 on behalf of the East India Company, had much more 
important consequences, occasioning the successlul introduction 
into India of the tea-plant In subsequent journeys he visited 
Formosa and Japan, described the culture of the silkworm and 
the manufacture of rice paper, and introduced many trees, 
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shrubs and flowers now generally cultivated in Europe. The 
incidents of his travels were related in a succession of interesting 
books. He died in London on the 1 3th of April 1880. 

FORTUNY, MARIANO JOSE MARIA BERNARDO (1838- 
1874), Spanish painter, was born at Reus on the nth of June 
1838. His parents, who were in poor circumstances, sent hun 
for education to the primary school of his native town, where he 
received some instruction in the rudiments of art. When he was 
twelve years old his parents died and he came under the care of 
his grandfather, who, though a joiner by trade, had made a 
collection of wax figures, with which he was travelling bom 
town to towiiT In the working of this show the boy took an active 
part, modelling and painting many of the figures ; and two years 
later, when he reached Barcelona, the clcvciness of his handiwork 
made so much impression on some people in authority theie that 
they induced the municipality to make him an allowance of 
forty-two francs monthly, so that he might be enabled to go 
through a systematic course of study. He entered the Academy 
of Barcelona and worked there for four years under ('laudio 
Loren/ale, and in March 1857 he gamed a scholarship that 
entitled him to complete his studies in Rome. Then followed 
a period of more than two years, during which he laboured 
steadily at copies of the old pictures to which he had access at 
Rome. To this period an end was put by the outbreak of the 
war between Spain and the emperor of Morocco, as FoiUiny 
was sent by the authorities of Barcelona to paint the most 
sinking incidents of the camptiign. The expedition lasted for 
about six months only, but it made upon him an impression that 
was powerful enough tc affect the whole course of his subsequent 
dcv’clopmcnt, and to implant permanently m his mind a pre- 
ference for the glitter and brilliancy of African colour. He re- 
turnea to Spam m the summer of i860, and was commissioned 
by the (ity of BanTlona to paint a large picture of the captiiie 
of the camps ol Mule>-cl-Abbas and Muley-el-Hamed by the 
Spanish army . After making a large number of studies he went 
back to Rome, and began the composition on a canvas fifteen 
metres long ; Imt though it occupied much of his time during 
the next few years, he never finished it. He busied himsclt 
instead with a wonderful senes of pictures, mostly of no great 
sue, in whic h he showed an astonishing command over vivac itic s 
of technique and modulations of colour. He visited Pans in 
1868 and shortly afterwards marned the daughter of Federico 
Madrazo, the director of the n yal museum at Madrid. Another 
visit to in 1870 wasfollowed by a two v ears’ stavat Granada, 
but then he returned to Rome, where he died somewhat suddenly 
on the 2Tst of November 1874 from an attack of malarial lever, 
c'ontractcd while painting in the open air at Naples and Portici in 
the summer of 1874. 

The work which Fortuny accomplished during his short life 
IS distinguished by a superlativ'c facility of execution and a 
marvellous cleverness in the arrangement of brilliant hues, hut 
the qualities of his art arc those that are attainable by a master 
of technical resource rather than by a deep thinker. His insight 
into subtleties of illumination was extraordinary', his dey^eiity 
was remarkable in the exlreme,ard as a colourist he was viv .iciuus 
to the point of extravagance. At the same time m such pictures 
as “ La Vicuna ” and “ ( hoosmg a Model,” and m some uf his 
Moorish subjects, like “ 'J he Snake Charmers” and “Moors 
playing with a Vulture,” he showed himself to be endowed vvilh 
a sensitive appreciation of shades of character and a thoioiigli 
understanding of the peculiarities of a national type. His love 
of detail was instinctive, and he chose motives that gave 1 im the 
fullest opportunity of displaying his readiness as a cralt^j an 

See Davi’Iier, bortunVy sa viCy son ccuvrCy sa conespondatuiy 
(Pans, 1876), C. Ynaite, Fortuny (Artistes edtbres senes) (P. us, 
1889). (A. L 1 > ) 

FORT WAYNE, a city and the county-seat of Allen county, 
Indiana, U S A., 102 m N.E. of Indianapolis, at the point where 
the St Joseph and St Mary's rivers join to form the Maumee 
river Pop. (1880) 26,880; (1890) 3.L393 i (^9^0) 45 -»^i 5 ^ 
whom 6791 were iorcign-born : (1910, census) 63,935. 
served by the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, the Fort Way ne, 
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Cincinnati IvOuif.ville, the Grand Rapids S: Indiana, the Lake 
Shore Michigan Southern, the New \ urk, Chicago & St Louis, 
the Pennsylvania and the Wabash railways, and also by inter- 
iirban electric lines. The site of the ('ity is high (about 770 ft. 
above sea-level) and level, and its land area was in 1906 a little 
more than 6 sq. in. The streets arc laid out on a lectangular 
plan and bordered by a profusion of shade trees. The city has 
several parks, including Lawton Park (31 acres), in which there 
IS a monument in honoui of Major-General Henry Ware Lawton 
(1813-1899), who li\ed in Fort Wayne for a time. Lake Side 
Park (22 acres), Reservoir Park (13 acres), Pkjiia Paik (i acre;, 
and Old Fort Park ([ acre), which is on the site of Old Fort 
Wfiyne. 'Fhe educational institutions include the German 
('oncordia Collegium (Lutheran), founded m 1839, and having 
220 students in 1908, and the state school for feeble-minded 
youth (1879). 'Fhe city has a Carnegie library. Fort W.iyne 
IS one of the most important railway centres in the Middle West, 
and several railw'avs maintain here their principal car and repair 
shops, which add greatlv to the value of its inanufaclunng 
industries , in 1905 it ranked first among the cities ol the state 
in the value of cars constructed and repaired by steain-iailwMy 
companies. The other manufactories include foundries and 
machine shops, iron and steel mills, knitting mills, planing mills, 
sash and door, car-wheel, electrii'al machinery, and woodenwarc 
factories and flour mills. Jn 190;; the total value ot the lac lory 
product of the city was $15,129,562, showing an increase of 
34*3 % sinc'‘ 1900. 

'Phe Miami Indians had several \’illagcs m the immediate neigh 
bourhood, and the principal one, Rekionaga (Miami 'iovvn or 
Great Miami Villag(‘), was situated on the E. bink of the St 
Joseph river, within the limits of the present city. (’Jn the E bank 
of the St Mriry’s a French trading post vvjs built about 1680. In 
174(1-17^0 the French fort (Fort Miami) was mo\e(l to the K. 
bank of the St Joseph. 'J'he English occupied the foi t in 1760 and 
Pontiac captured it m May 1763, after a siege of more th in three 
months. In 1790 the Miami villages were destroyed. In Septem- 
ber 1794 General Anthony Wayne built on the S. bank of the 
Maumee river the stockade fort whi( h w<is named in his lionour, 
the site of which foims the present Old Fort Paik By the treaty 
of Greenville, concluded by General Wavno on tlie 3r(l of August 
1795, a piece of land 6 sq. m. in area, including the tract of the 
Miami towns, w'as ceded to the United States, and free passage 
to Fort Wayne and dowm the Maumee to Lake Eric was 
guaranteed to the people of the United States by the Indians 
Bv the treaty of Fort WJiyne, concluded by General W. II. 
Harrison on the 7th of June 1803, tbe tract about Vincennes 
reserved to llie United States by the treaty of Greenville was 
described and defined , by the second treaty of Fort Wayne, 
concluded by Harrison on the 30th of September 1809, the, 
Indians sold to the United States about 2,900,000 acres of land, 
mostly S E of the W\abash river. In September 1813 Fort 
Wayne was besieged by Indians, who withdrew on the ai rival, 
on the 1 2th of September, of General Harrison w th about 2700 
men from Kentucky and Ohio. The fort was abandoned on the 
19th of April 1819 and no trace of it remains. The first per- 
manent settlement here was made in 1815, and the village was 
an important fur-trading depot until 1830. 'Lhe opening of the 
Wabash 8 z Erie canal in 1843 stimulated its giowth. A town was 
platted and was made the county-seat in 1824 ; and in 1S40 
Fort W^avne w'as chartered as a city 
See \V A Btice, Ht^torv of I-orl U avne (Ft. W'ayiio, 18O8) , John 
B Dillon, Htstorv of Indiana^ from its llxploratiun by 

Enropeanb lo the Close of the Temtonal Covet nment in /.V/6 (Inchana- 
oolis, Ind , 18 so) . and Charles E Slocum, Ht^iovv of the Maumee 
Elver Basiriy from the Eatliest Accounts to its Oigamzatton into 
Counties (Defiance, Ohio, 1905) 

FORT WILLIAM, the principal town of Thunder Bay district, 
Ontario, Canada, 426 m. (by rail) E.S.E. of Winnipeg, on the 
Kaministiquia river, about a mile from Lalce Supciior It 
IN the lake terminus of the ('anadian Pacific railway, of the new 
Uirand Trunk Pacific railway, and of several steamship lines. 
Port Arthur, the terminus of the Canadian Northern railway, 
lies 4 m. to the N.E, P'ort William contains numerous grain 


elevators, railway repair shops and docks, and has a large export 
trade in grain and other farm produce. Minerals are also 
exported from the mining district, ot which it is the centre. 
Industries, such as saw, planing and Hour nulls, have also 
sprung up. The iiopulatiun was 4800 in 1901, but has since 
increased wuth great rapidity. 

FORT WILLIAM, a police burgh of Invcrncss-shire, Scotland. 
Pop. (1901)2087. ll Iicn al the norlih-caslei n end of Loch Ijiinhe, 
an arm of the .sea, about 62 m. S.S.W . of ln\erncss by road or 
canal, and was, in b>gone days, une of the keys ot the Highlands. 
It is 122), m. WE. of Glasgow by the West Highland raihvay. 
'i'he fort, at first called Kilmallie, was built by General Monk in 
1655 to hold the ( ameron men in subjection, and was enlarged 
m by Geneial Ilugli Mac kay, who lenanu d it after W illiam 
111 , the burgh tlun being known as J\hirybuigh in honour of 
Ills queen, lleic the pcipetrator^ ot the massacre of Glencoe 
met to share then jiliindcr. The Jacobites unsuccessfully 
besieged it in 1715 and 1746. The fort was dismantled in i8()o, 
and demolished in 1890 to provide room for the raihvay and the 
station. AmongM the public buildings aic the Belford hospital, 
public hall, court house and the low-level meteorological 
observatory, constructed in 1891, whu li wms in connexion with 
the observatory on the top of P>en Nevis, until the lattcn* wms 
ilosed in 190 L Its great industry is dislilhiig, and the dis- 
tilleiies, about 2 m. IS.IL, are a lauiiliai leatuii' iii the landscape. 
Beyond llie 1 ail way statuai stands the obelisk to the memory 
of Ewen MacLichlan (1775-1822), the Gaelic poet, who was born 
in the parish. Fort W illiam is a [lopular touiist resoit and place 
of c.ill for the steamers passing through the C'aledoman cmal. 
The towm is the [loint from which the ascent of Ben Nevis— 4] m. 
Is.S.E. as the crow flies- is commonly made. At Corpach, 
about 2 in. N., the Caledonian canal begins, the senes of locks 
between here and Banavit*— within little more than a mile- 
being known as “ Ncqitnnc’s Staiicasc.*’ Jjoth the Lochy and 
the Nevis enter lax h lannhc immediately to tb(‘ north of Fort 
William. A mile and a half from the town, on the J.ocliy, stands 
the grand old rum of Invcrloclw Castle, a massive (juadiangiilar 
pile with a round tower at each corner, a favourite subject with 
landscape painters. Close by is th(‘ S('cn(‘ of the battle of the 
2Tul of February 1645, in which Montrose comjiletely defeated 
the curl of Argyll. 'Lhe modem castlig in the Scottish Baronial 
style, 1 1 m. to tlie N Is of this stronghold and faitlicr from the 
liver, is the seat of J.ord Abinger. 

FORT WORTH, a city and the county-scat of Tarrant count}'', 
Texiis, U.S.A., about 30 m. W, of Dallas, on the S. bank ol the 
West Fork of the Trimly iiver. Pop (1880) 6663, (1890) 
(1900) 26,688, of whom 1793 were foreign-born and 
4249 were negroes; (1910, census) 73,312 It is served by the 
( hicago. Rock Island (& Gulf, the Fort Worth & Denver City, 
the Fort Worth & Rio Giandc, and the St Loui:5, San Francisco 
& Texas of the “ Frisco ” sy.stem, the Gulf, (olorado & Santa 
Fe, the Houston & Texas Cential, the International & Gieat 
Northern, the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, the St l.oins South- 
WeshTn, tlie d'exas & Pacific, and the Trinity & Bra/os Valley 
(('olorado & Southern) railways. Fort Worth is beautifully 
situated on a level space above the river. It is the scat of Fort 
W^orth L niv’ersity (coeducational), a Methodist Fpiscopal in- 
stitution, which was established as the 'lexas Wesleyan College 
in 1881, received its present name in 1S89, comprises an academy, 
a college of liberal arts and sciences, a conservatory of music, a 
law school, a medical school, a school of commcicc, and a depart- 
ment of oratory and elocution, and in 1907 had 802 .students ; 
the Polytechnic College (toedueational , Methodist Episcopal, 
South), which was established in 1890, has prcpaiatoiy, collegiate, 
normal, commercial, and fine arts departments and a siigimer 
school, and in 1906 had 12 instructors and (altogether) 6g6 
students ; the Texas masonic manual training school ; a kindci- 
garten training school; St Andrews school (Protestant 
Episcopal), and St Ignatius Academy (Roman Catholic), 'piere 
are several good business, munidpal and county buildings, and 
a Carnegie library. On the 3rd of April 1909 a fire destroyed 
ten blocks in the centre of the city. Fort Worth lies la "tl e 
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midst of a stock-raising and fertile agricultural region ; there 
is an important stockyard and packing establishment just 
outside the city ; and considerable quantities of cotton are 
raised in the vicinity. Among the products are packed meats, 
flour, beer, trunks, crackers, candy, paint, ice, paste, cigars, 
clothing, shoes, mattresses, woA'en wire beds, furniture and 
overalls ; and there arc foundries, iron rolling mills and tan- 
neries. In igo5 the total value of the city’s factory product 
was $5,668,391, an increase of 62*5 % since 1900 , Fort 
Worth m 1900 ranked fifth among the cities oi the state in the 
value of Its factory product; m 1905 it ranked fourth. Foit 
Worth's numerous railways have given it great importance 
as a commercial centre. 'The municipality owns and operates 
the waterworks and the electiic-iighting plant. 

A military post was established here in 1849, being called 
first Camp Worth and then Fort Worth. It was abandoned in 
1853 A settlement grew up about the foit, and the city wa'. 
incorporated in 1873. 'fhe* fort and the settlement ^^erc named 
in honour oi General William Jenkins Worth (1794 i84(>), a 
native of Hudson, New York, who served in the Wai ot 1812, 
commanded the United States forces against the Seminole 
Indians m 1841-1842, .served under both (jcneral Taylor and 
Geiu ral Scott m the Mexican War, distinguishing himself at 
Monlerey (wliere lie earned the brevet of ma]or-gt’ncral) and in 
other engagements, and later commanded the department of 
Tex.’s. In J907 Foit Worth adopted a commission form oi 
g(n ( rnnv ui 

FORTY, the cardinal number equal to four tens, 'fiie woid 
IS d'TiAc'd from the 0. Isng. Ic(kvcrli^, a combination of feowcf, 
four, and //g, an old lorm ot ten,” used as a suffix, cf. hel 
ftif, Han //, ton, and Gcr. vier'^to^, forty. The name ” The Foi tv ” 
has been given to various bodies composed of that numhiT of 
meml^crs, paUicularly to a judicial body in ancient Athens, 
vho tried small rases in the rural districts, and to a court of 
criminal junsdution and two cimI ajipeal courts m the Venetian 
republic. The French Academy (sec* Academics) has a]^o been 
known as “ The h'orty ” or “ 'fhe Forty Immortals ” The 
pe:iod just before tlie repeal of the corn laws in the United 
Kingdom is frequently alluded to, paiticularly by the free trade 
schoob as the hungry forties ” ; and the “ roaring forties ” 
is a sailor’s name for the stormy region betwc(’n the 40th and 
50th latitudes N and 8 , hut more particularly applied to the 
portioii of the north Atlantic King between tho;c latitudes 

FORUM (Lilt from ” out of doors ”), in Roman 

antHjiiitv, anv ojieri jiLue used, like the Greek dyopd, for the 
transaction of mercantile, judicial or political business, some- 
times merely as a piomenade It was level, rcctanguLu in form, 
surrounded by porticoes, iiasilicas, courts of law and other 
public buildings Tn the laws of the Twelve Tables the Avord is 
use*d of U^e vestibule of a tomb (Cicero, De Ici^ihus', 11. 21) ; in 
a Roman camp the forum was on open pl.ue immediately beside 
the praetorium ; and the term was no doubt originally applied 
generally to the space in front of any public building or gateway. 
In Rome {q.v) itself, however, during the period of the early 
liKtorv, forum was almost a proper name, denoting the flat and 
formerly marshy spare between the Palatine and ('apitolme hills 
(aUo called Forum Romanum) which prohahK even during the 
regal period afiorded the accommodation nc( essary for such 
public meetings as could not be held within the aica Capitolina. 
In caily times the Forum Romanum was used for athletic g.nnes, 
and over the porticoes were galleries for spectators ; there were 
al o shops of \arious kinds. But with the growth of the city 
and the increase of provincial business, more than one foium 
hec'imi* necessary, and under the empiic a considerable number 
of iivilta (judicial) and venalia (mercantile) fora came into 
existence In addition to the Forum Romanum, the Fora of 
Cae .ar and Augustus belonged to the former class ; the Forum 
hoaiutm (cattle), holitnritim (vegetable), piscartum (fish), 
ptsUhiiim (bread), vinmuim (wine), to the latter. The Foia of 
Ncrv\a (also called transitoyinm or pennum, because a mam road 
led through it to the Forum Romanum), Trajan, and Vespasian, 
although partly intended to facilitate the course of public 
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business, were chiefly erected to embellish the city. The con* 
struction of separate markets was not, however, necessarily the 
rule in the provincial fora ; thus, m Pompeii, at the north-east end 
of the forum, there was a macellum (market), and shops for 
provisions and possibly money changers, and on the east side a 
building supposed to have been the clothworkers’ exchange, 
and at Timgad in North Africa (a military colony founded under 
Trajan) the whole of the south side of the forum was occupied by 
shops The forum was usually paved, and although on festal 
occasions chariots were probably driven through, it was not a 
thoroughfare and was enclosed hv gates at the entrances, of 
which traces have been lound at Pumpen. When the sites for 
new towns were h('ing selected, that for the forum was in the 
centre, and the Iw'o mam streets crossed one another close to 
hut not through it. At limgad the main streets are some 5 or 
6 ft. lower than the forum. The word foruyn frequently appears 
in the names of Roman market towns ; as, fur example, in 
koTuin Appn, Forum julii (F; /;//?), Forum Idvii (Forb), Forum 
Seinpromi {Juysionihyojic). 'Ihcsc fora were distinguished from 
mere viii by the possc^s’.v»n rjf a municipal organization, which, 
however, was less cornpkle them that of a piefecture. In legal 
phraseology, which dl^tlngulshes the joy urn coyyuyiune from the 
forum pyivdegiaiKui, and the foruyyt generate Irom the fortmi 
speaah', the word is practically equivalent to “court” or 
“ jurisdiction.” 

Foi the loia al Rome, set* Romi A u haeologv, anrl woiks quoted. 

FORUM APPII, an ancient post station on the Via Appia, 
43 m. S.E. of Rome, founded, no doulT, by the original con- 
structor of the road Horace mentions it as the usual halt at 
the end of llu* fust (lav's journey from Rome, and describes it 
as full c>f ho.'itrnen and (healing innkeejiers. 'Ihe presence of 
the foirner was due to the fact that it was the starting-point of 
a (anal whuh r.in parallel to the road through the Pomptine 
Marshes, and wms used instead of it at the time of Strabo and 
Horace (see Ap’*j \ , \ 1 \) It is mentioned also as a halting place 
in the account of Pauls joiuncy to Rome (Acts xxvin 15). 
Under Nerva and Trajan the load was repaired , one insciiption 
records expressly the paving with silex (replacing the former 
gravelling) of the section fiom Tnpontium, 4 m. N.W., to koium 
Appn ; tljc bridge neai Tt’pontmm was similarly repaired, and 
that at Forum Appn, thongli it b(*ars no msinption, is of the 
same style. Only scantv' lelics of antiquity have been found 
here ; a post station was placed heic b} Pius VJ v\lien the Via 
Appia was icronst nu ted (J As) 

FORUM CLODII, a post station on the Via Clodia, about 
23 m. N.W. of Rome (not 32 m. as in the AyUomne lime) ary) j 
situated above the we^lcan bank oi the l.acus Sabatinus (mod. 
Lake of Bracciano), and connected with the \ la Cassia at 
Vacanae by a branch road which ran round the N side of the 
lake {Aym. hisi , 18^9, 43) The site is marked by the church of 
SS, Marcus, Marciamis and Liheratus, which was founded m the 
8th or 9th century a n lns(Tiptions mentioning the Foro- 
Clodienses hav^e come to liglit on the spot; ana an insciiption 
ot the Augustan peiiod, winch probably .stood o\cr the dooi of a 
V ilia, calls the place Pausilypun— a name justified by the beauty 
of the site 

Sec Notizic degh scavt (1880), 5 , D X'aglicri, tbid (1S05), 342. 

FORUM TRAIANI (mod. Fordoyigiayiii:^)^ an ancient town of 
Sardinia, on the river Thyrsus (Tirso), and a station on the 
Roman road through the (.entre of the island from Carali's to 
Olhia and Turns Lihisonis. Many of its ruins have been 
destroyed since i860 The best preserved aie the baths, electee 
over hot mineral springs. 'J'hc tanks for collecting the* watei 
and the large central pisnua are noteworthy. The budge over 
the Tirso has been to some extent modernized On the opposite 
bank are the scanty lemains of an amphitheatre. Not far off 
is a group of fiuraghij of which that of St Ikuhara in the commune 
c)f Villanova Tinschedda is one of the finest. 

Sec Taramclli in Sotizic dc^U scavt {i<)03), 4()g 

FOSBROKE, THOMAS DUDLEY (1770-1842), English anti- 
quary, was boin in London on the 27th of May 1770. He was 
educated al St Paul’s school and Pembroke College, Oxford,, 
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graduating M in lygi. In that year he was ordained and 
became curate of Horsley, Gloucestershire, where he remained 
till i8io. He then removed to Walford in Herefordshire, and 
remained there the rest of his life, as curate till 1830, and after- 
wards as vicar His first important work, British Monacktsm 
(2 vols., 1802), was a compilation, from manuscripts in the 
British Museum and Bodlcum libraries, of farts relating to 
English monastic life. In 1799 Eoshroke had been elected 
fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. The work for w’hich he 
is best remembered, the Emyclopaedta of Antiquities y appeared 
in 1824. A sequel to this, Foreign Topoi^rapliv, vas published 
in 1828. Eoshroke published many other volumes. He died 
at Walford on the ist of January 1842. 

FOSCARI, FRANCESCO (1373-1457), doge of Venice, belonged 
to a noble Venetian family, and held many of the highest oflices 
of the republic — ambassador, president of the Forty, member 
of the ('oimril of Ten, inquisitor, procurator of St Mark, avvo- 
^adore di comnu^ See. His first wife was Maria Priuli and his 
second Maria Nani ; of his many children all save one son 
(Jacopo) died young. But although a capable administrator 
he was ambitious and adventurous, and the reigning doge 
Tommaso Mocenigo, when speaking on his deathbed of the 
various candidates for the succession, warned the council against 
electing Foscari, who, he said, would peipctually plunge the 
republic into disastrous and costly wsirs. Nevertheless Foscari 
was elected (1423) and reigned for thirty-four years. In pro- 
claiming the new doge the customary formula which recognized 
the people’s share m the appointment and asked for their 
approval —the last vestige of popular government — was finally 
dropped. 

FoscariN reign bore out Mocenigo’s warning and was full of 
w\ars on the terra jermay and through the doge’s influence Venice 
joined the Florentines in their campaign against Milan, which was 
carried on with varying success for eight years. In 1430 an 
attempt was made on Koscari’s life by a noble to whom he had 
refused an appointment ; and three years later a conspiracy of 
young bloods to secure the various oflices for themselves by 
illicit intrigues was discovered. These events, as well as the 
long and expensive wars and the unsatisfactory state of Venetian 
finances, induced Foscari to ask permission to abdicate, which 
was, however, refused. In 144 1 began that long domestic tragedy 
by which the name of Foscari has become famous. The doge's 
son Jacopo, a cultivated and intelligent but frivolous and 
irresponsible youth, w'as in that year accused of the .serious 
crime of having accepted presents from various citizens and 
foreign princes who either desired government appointments or 
wished to influence the policy of the republic. Jacopo escaped, 
but was tried in contumacy before the Council of Ten and 
condemned to be exiled to Napoli di Romania (Nauplia) and 
to have his property confiscated. But the execution of the 
sentence was delayed, as he was lying ill at Trieste, and eventually 
the penalty was commuted to banishment at IVeviso (1446). 
Four years later Ermolao Donato, a distinguished ofiicial who 
had been a member of the Ten at the time of the trial, was 
assassinated and Jacopo Foscari was suspected of complicity 
in the deed After a long inquiry he was brought to trial for 
the second time, and although all the evidence clearly pointed 
to his guilt the judges could not obtain a confession from the 
accused, and so merely banished him to Candia for the rest of his 
life, with a pension of two hundred ducats a year. In 1456 the 
council received information from the rector (governor) of Candia 
to the effect that Jacopo Foscari had been in treasonable corre- 
spondence with the duke of Milan and the sultan of Turkey. 
He was summoned to Venice, tried and condemned to a year’s 
imprisonment, to be followed by a return to his place of exile 
His aged father was allowed to see him while in prison, and to 
Jacopo’s entreaties that he should obtain a full pardon for him, 
ne replied advising him to hear his punishment without protest. 
When the year was up Jacopo returned to Candia, where he died 
in January 1457. The doge was overw^helmed with grief at this 
bereavement and became quite incapable of attending to busi- 
ness. Consequently the council decided to ask him to abdicate ; 
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at first he refused, but was finally obliged to conform to their 
wishes and retired on a yearly pension of 1500 ducats. Within 
a week Pasqualc Malipiero was elected in his place and two days 
later (ist of November 1457) Francesco Foscari was dead. 

The story is a very sad and pathetic one, but legend has added 
many picturesque though quite apocryphal details, most of them 
lending to show the iniquity and haishm ss of Jacopo’s judges and 
ticcusiMs, whcicas, as wx* liave shown, he was treated with exceptional 
lenkiicy. The most accurate account is contained 111 S Romauin’s 
Stofid documentata dt ]’'niezta, lib x cap iv. vii and x (Venice, 
I S')*)) , W’hcie th<‘ ongmal authorities are quoted ; see also Beilan, 
J due 1 'o^civi (Tiiiin, 1852) Among the jioetical works on the 
subject Byion’s tragedy is tlio most famous (1821), and Roger’s 
j)oem Itiilv (1821) , Giuseppe Verdi composed an opcia on the 
subject entitled I due Foscart (L. O.*) 

FOSCOLO, UGO (1778-1827), Italian writer, was born at 
Zante in the Ionian Isles on the 26th of January 1778. On the 
death of his father, a physician at Spalatro, in Dalmatia, the 
family removed to Venice, and in the University of Padna 
Foscolo proseciitefl the studies begun in the Dalmatian grammar 
school. The fact that amongst Ins Paduan masters was the abbe 
Cesarotti, whose version of Ossiaii had made that work highly 
popular in Italy, was not without influence on Foscolo’s literary 
tastes, and bis early knowledge of modern facilitated his studies 
in ancient Greek. His literary ambition revealed itself by the 
appeal anre in 1797 of his tragedy I'leHe — a production which 
obtained a certain degree of success. Foscolo, who, from 
(aus(‘s not dearly explained, had changed his Chiistian name 
Niccolo to th it of Ugo, now began to take an active part in the 
stormy political discussions which the fall of the republic of 
Venice had provoked. FIc was a prominent member of the 
national committees, and addicsscd an ode to Napoleon the 
liberator, expi'cting from the military sucresses of the French 
general, not mer(‘ly the overthrow of the eflete Venetian oligarchy, 
but the estiiblishment of a free republican government. 

The treaty of Campo Formio (i7tli Oct. 1797), by which 
Napoleon handed Venice over to the Austrians, gave a rude 
shock to Foscolo, but did not quite destroy his hopes. The state 
of mind produced by that shock is rcflcct(‘d in the Letters of 
Jacopo Orii^ (1798), a species of political Wcrt/iery- lor the hero 
of Foscolo embodies the mental sufferings and suicide of an 
undeceived Italian patriot just as the hero of Goethe places before 
us the too delicate sensitiveness embittering and at last cutting 
.shoit the life of a private Grrman scliolar. The story of Foscolo, 
like that of Goethe, had a groundwork of melancholy fart. 
Jacopo Ortis had been a r(‘al personage ; he was a young student 
of Padua, and ('oniinittcd suicide there under circumstances 
akin to those described by Foscolo. At this pc nod Foscolo’s 
mind appears to have been only loo familiar with the thought 
of suicide. Cato and the many classica\l examples of sclf-dcstruc- 
lion scattered through the pages of Plutarch appealed to the 
imaginations of young Italian patriots as they had done in France 
to those of the licrocs and heroines of the Gironde. In the case 
of Foscolo, as in that of Goethe, the effect produced on the 
writer *.s mind by the composition of the woik seems to have been 
beneficial. He had seen the ideal of a great national future 
rudely .shattered ; but he did nut despair of his country, and 
sought relief m now turning to gaze on the ideal of a grc'at national 
poet. At Milan, whither he repaired after the fall of Venice, he 
w^as engaged m other literary pursuits besides the composition 
of Oriis. The Inendship formeci there with the great pocT Parini 
was ever afterwards remembered with piicle and gratitude. 
The fnendsh’p formed with another celebrated Milanese poet soon 
gave place to a feeling of bitter enmity. Still hoping that his 
rountiy would be freed by Napoleon, he scr\ed as a volunteer 
in the French army, took part in the battle of the Trebbia and 
the siege of Genoa, was wounded and made prisoner. When 
released he returned to Milan, and there gave tlie last touches 
to his Of in, published a translation of and commentary upon 
Callimachus y commenced a versicjn of the Iliad, and began his 
translation of Sterne’s Senit mental journey. The result' of a 
memorandum prepared for Lyons, where, along with other 
Italian delcigates, he was to have laid before Napoleon the state 
of Italy, only proved that the views cherished by him f(*r his 
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ountry were too bold to be even submitted to the dictator of 
ranee. The year 1807 witnessed the appearance of Ins Car me 
HI sepolcrty of which the entire spirit and language may be 
escribed as a sublime effort to seek refuge m the past from the 
iisery of the present and the darkness of the future. I'he 
iighty dead are summoned from their tombs, as ages Ixdore 
tiey had been m the masterpieces of Greek oratory, to fight 
gain the battles of their country, 'flie inaugural lecture on 
tie origin and duty of literature, delivered by hoscolo m Januaiy 
809 when appointed to the chair of Italian (‘loquenee at PaMa, 
'as conceived in the same spirit. In this lecture Foscolo urged 
IS young countrymen to study letters, not in obedience to 
cademic traditions, but in their relation to individual and 
ational life and growth. The sensation produced by this 
jcture had no slight share in provoking the decree of Napoleon 
y which the chair of national eloquence w'as abolished in all the 
talian universities. Soon afterwards Foscolo’s tragedy of A]ax 
as represented but with little success at Lilian, and its supposed 
llusions to Napoleon rendering the author an object of suspicion, 
e was forced to remove from Milan to 'fuscany. The chief 
•uits of his stay in Florence are the tragedy of Ruaarda, the 
de io the Cruces, left unfinished, and the completion of his 
ersion of the Senhmcnlal Journey (tSt^). His version of Sterne 
an important feature in his personal history. When serving 
ilh tlie French he had been at the Boulogne camp, and had 
•aversed much of the ground gone over by Vorick ; and in his 
lemoir of Didimo Cherico, to whom the version is ascribed, 
c throws much curious light on his own character. He returned 
) Milan in 1813, until the cntiy ol the Austrians ; thence he 
assed into Swit/.ciland, where he wrote a fierce satiic m Latin 
11 his political and literary opponents , and finally he sought the 
lores of luigland at the close of 1816. 

During the ideven yeans passed by Foscolo in London, until 
is death there, he enjo)'ed all the social distinction which the 
lost brilliant circles of the English capital confer on foreigners 
f political and literary renown, and exyieneiued all the misery 
hich follows on a disregard of the fust conditions of domestic 
:onomy. His contributions to the Kdinbm^h and Quart e fly 
*eview6, his dissertations m Italian on the text of Dante and 
occaccio, and still more his English essa\s on Petrarch, of 
hich the value was enhanced by Lady Dacre's admirable 
anslations of some of Peti arch’s finc'^t sonnets, heightened his 
rcvious fame as a man of letters. But his want of care and 
irethought in jiecuniary matters involved him in much em- 
irrassmcnt, and at last consigned him to a jirison ; and when 
‘leased he felt bitterly the change in his social position, and the 
)ldncss now shown to him by man) whom he had been 
xustomed to regard as friends. His general bearing m society 
-if we may accept on this point the testimony ol so keen an 
Dserver and so tolerant a man as Sir Walter Scott — had un- 
appily not been such as to gain and retain lasting friendships. 

'e died at Turnham Green on the lotli of October 1827. Forty- 
mr years after his death, in 1871, his remains were brought to 
lorencc, and with all the pride, pomp and circumstance of a 
rcat national mourning, found their final resting-place Ix^side 
le monuments of Macchiavelli and Alfieri, of Michelangelo 
id Galileo, in Italy’s Westminster Abbey, the church of Santa 
roce. To that solemn national tribute Foscolo was fully 
ititled. For the originality of his thoughts and the splendour 
I his diction his country honours him as a great classic author. 

X had assigned to the literature of his nation higher aims than 
ly which it previously recognized. With all his defects of 
laracter, and through all his vicissitudes of fortune, he w’as 
[ways a siiuvre and courageous patriot. 

Ampk materials for the study of Foscolo’s character and carcci 
lay he found in the comjdeic senes of his woiks published in 
lorencc by Lc Monmer. The series consists of Prose letter arte ^ 

[. voL , 18 so) ; Epnstolario (3 voL , 1854) , Pfose polttuhe (1 vol , 
?5o) , Poe’iie (i vol , 18 *50) ; Lettere di Ortis (1 vol., 1858) ; 
i inttdit siortio-letteyaria (ist vol, 1850, 2nd vol, 1862) To this 
‘nos must be added the verv interesting w^oik pubhshed at Leghorn j 
L 1876, Lettcic inedite del Foscolo, del Gtordam, c della Signora di | 
tae^y a Vint en so Montt The work published at Florence m the ' 
immcr of 1878, Vita di Ugo Foscolo, d% Pellegrino Artust, throws ’ 
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much doubt on the genumeness of the text in Foscolo's wntings as 
given in the complete Floicnce edition, whilst it furnishes some 
cuiious and onginal illustrations of Foscolo's familianty with the 
Enghsh language. (J M. S.) 

FOSS, Edward (1787-1870), English lawyer and biographer, 
was born in London on the i6th of October 1787. He w'as a 
solicitor by profession, and on his retirement from practice in 
1840, he dev'oted himself to the study of legal antiquities. His 
Judges of England (9 v'ols., 1S48-1864) is a standard work, 
characterized by accuracy and extensive research. Biographta 
jundtea, a Biographical Diciionarv of English Judges, appeared 
shortly after his death. He assisted in founding the Incorporated 
Law Society, of which he was president in 1842 and 18^3. He 
died of apoplexy on the 27th of July 1870. 

FOSSANO, a towm and episcopal see of Piedmont, Italy, 
in the province of Ciineo, 15 m. N.E. of it by rail, 1180 ft. abovx 
sea-lcvcl. Pop. (tqoi) 7696 (towm), 18,175 (commune). It has 
an imposing castle with four towTrs^ begun by Fihppo d’Ac'aia 
m 1314. The cathedral wsas reexmstrue ted at the end of the 
1 8th century, d'hc place began to acquire some importance in 
the 13th century. It appears as a commune in 1237, but in 
T251 had to yield io Asti. It finally surrendered in 1314 to 
Fillippo d’Acaia, whose successor handed it over to the house of 
Savov. It lies on the mam line from Turin to Cuneo, and has 
a branch line to [Mondovi 

FOSSANUOVA, an abbey of Italy, in the provn'nce of Rome, 
near the railway station of Sonnino, 64 m. S.E. of Rome. It 
is the finest example of a Cistercian abbey, and of the Burgundian 
Early Gothic .style, in Italy, and dates from the end of the 12th 
to the end of the 13th century. T 1 e church (1187-1208) is 
closely .similar to that of Casamari. The other conventual 
buildings also are noteworthy. Thomas Aquinas died here in 
1274. 

See C. Enlart, (higinrs ftancaises de Vafchitcttine gothique en 
Italie (Fans, 1804) {Bibhotheqiie da (ades fianfaiscs d'Athines et 
de Pome, tasc Oo) 

FOSSE (or Foss) WAY, the Early English name of a Roman 
road or senes of roads in Britain, used later b\ the English, 
running from Lincoln by Leicester and Bath to Exeter. Almost 
all the Roman line is still in use as modern road or lane. It 
pa.sses from Lincoln through Newark and Leicester (the Roman 
Palae) to High Cioss ( Venonac), where it intersects Watling Street 
at a point oiten c'alled “ the centre of Lngland.” TIcncc it runs to 
Moreton-in-the-Marsh, Cirencester, Hath and Holies ter, crosses 
the hills near ('hard, Axminster and Iloniton, and enters Exeter. 
Antiquaries have taken iL farther, usually to Totnes, but without 
warrant. (See further under Ermine vSikve'i ) (F J. II ) 

FOSSICK (probably an English dialectical expression, meaning 
fussy or troublesome), a term applied by the gold diggers of 
Australia to the search for gold by solitary individuals, in 
untried localities or in abandoned diggings A “ fossickcr,” 
or pocket miner, is one who buys up the right to search old 
claims, m the hope of finding gold overlooked by previous 
diggers. 

FOSSOMBRONE (anc. Forum Sempronii), a town and episcopal 
see of the Marches, Italy, in the province of Pesaro and Urbino, 
II m. K.S.E. of the latter by road, 394 ft. above sea-level. Pop. 
(1901) towm, 7531, commune, 10,847. The town is situated 
in the valley of the Metauro, in the centre of fine secnerv’, at the 
meeting-point of roads to Fano, to the Furlo pass and Fossa to 
di Vico (the ancient Via Flamima), to Lrbino and to Sinigaglia, 
the last crossing the river by a fine bridge. The cathedral, 
rebuilt in 1772-1784, contains the chief work of the sculptor 
Domenico Rossclli of Rovezzano, a richly sculptured ancona 
of 1480. S. Francesco has a lunette by him over the portal. 
The librarv, founded by a nephew^ of Cardinal Passionei, contains 
some antiquities. Above the town is a medieval castle. There 
is a considerable trade in silk. 

T'he ancient Forum Sempronii lay about 2 m, to the N.E^ 
at S. Martino al Piano, where remains still exist It was a station 
on the Via Flaminia and a mumcipium. The date of its founda- 
tion is not known. Excavations in 1879-1880 led to the discovery 
of a house and of other buildings on the ancient road (A. 
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Vernarecci in Notizie degli scavi, 1880, 458). It already had 
a bishop in the years 499-502. In 1295 the Malatesta obtained 
possession of it, and kept it until 1444, when it was sold, with 
i*csaro, to Federico di Montefeltro of Urbino, and with the 
latter it passed to the papacy under Urban VIII. in 1631. 

FOSSOMBRONI, VITTORIO, Count (1754-1844), Tuscan 
statesman and mathematician, was born at Arezzo. He was 
cducateil at the university of Pisa, where he devoted himself 
partK'ularly to mathematics. He obtained an oflicial appoint- 
ment in Tuscany in 1782, and twelve years later was entrusted 
by the grand duke with the direction of the w'orks for the drainage 
of the Val di Chhini, on which subject he had published a treatise 
in 1780. In 1706 he wds made minister for foreign affairs, but 
on the French occupation of Tuscany in 1799 he fled to Sicily. 
On the erection of the grand duchy into the ephemeral kingdom 
of Ktruria, under the qncen-regent Maria Louisa, he was ap- 
pointed president of the commission of finance. In 1809 he went 
to Pans as one of the senators for Tuscany to pay homage to 
Napoleon. He was made president of the legislative commission 
on the lestoration of the grand duke Ferdinand ITT. in 1S14, 
and subsequently prime minister, which position he retained 
under the grand duke Leopold II. IIis administration, which 
wMs only terminated by his death, greatly contributed to promote 
t he wa^ll-bcing of the counts . ] le w as the real master of Tuscany, 
and the bases of his rule were equality of all subjects before the 
liwq honesty m the administration of justice and toleration of 
<*pmiun, but he totally neglected the moral improvement of the 
people. At the age of sevent> -eight he married, and twelve 
years afterwards died, m 1844. 

Bibt loGR^PHY - (.lino C^ipponi, II Conte F ro^ssonibtoni, A \()U 
K<‘uniont, Oescliiclife iosccouc; uuta dcni JJause Lulhunf^rn-Hahstnci g 
(Crotlii, 1877), Zobi, Sttma luile della Toscana (Moreuce, 1850- 
3853), Gilf'otti, Jhilc J fg‘^1 e dell’ amnuni^h ajione della Toscana 
(hJorenc'’, 1847) ; Baldassonmi, I.eopoldo II (Florence, 1H71) , sec 
hKo im ler C\Pi*ovi, Giso , Flrdi.wnd III, of iuscany, and 
LroPO' i) II , of Inscciny (L V *) 

FOSTER, SIR CLEMENT LE NEVE (1811-1904), English 
geologist and mineralogist, the second son of Peter Le Neve 
Foster (for many years secretary of the Society of Arts), was 
l3orn at Camberwell on the 23rd of Man h iS After receiving 
his early education at Boulogne and Amiens, he studied succes- 
sively at the Royal School of Mines in London and at the mining 
college of FVeiburg in Saxony. In i860 he joined the Geological 
Survey in England, w'orkmg m the Wealden area and altcrwards 
m Derbyshire. Conjointly with William Tojiley (1841-1894) 
he communicated to the Geological Society of London in 1865 
the now classic paper “ On the superficial deposits of the Valley 
of the Medway, v\ith remarks on the Denudation of the Weald.” 
In this paper the sculpturing of the Wealden area by ram and 
rivers w^as ablv advocated. Retiring from the Geological 
Survey in 1S65, Foster devoted his attention to mineralogy 
and mining in Cornwall, Egypt and Venezuela. In 1872 he was 
appointed an inspector of mines under the home ofhcc for 
the S.W of Fhigland, and m 1880 he was transfciied to the N. 
Wales district In 1890 he was appointed professor of mining 
at the Ro) al College of Science and he held this post until the 
close of his life. 1 lis later work is embodied largely m the reports 
on mines and quarries issued annually by the home office. He 
was distinguished lor his extensiv'C scientific and practical 
knowledge of metalhicrous mining and stone quarrying. lie 
^^as elected F.R.S. m 1S92 and was knighted in 1903 While 
in\ e^tlgatlng the cause of a mining disaster m the Isle of Man 
in 1897 his constitution suffered much injury from carbonic- 
oxide gas, and he never fully recovered from the effects He 
died in London on the 19th of April 1904. He published Ore and 
Slone Minings 1894 (cd. 5, 1904); and The Elements of Mining 
and Quarrying, 1903. 

FOSTER, GEORGE EULAS (1847- ), Canadian politician 

and finxncier, was born in New Brunswick on the 3rd of 
September 1847, U.E. Loyalist descent. After a brilliant 
university career at the university of Brunswick, at Edinburgh 
and Heidelberg, he returned to Canada and taught in various 
IochI schools, eventually becoming professor of classics and 


history in the local university. In 1882 he became Conservative 
member for King’s County, N.B., in the Dominion parliament, 
and in 1885 entered the cabinet of Sir John Macdonald as minister 
of marine and fisheries ; in 1888 he became minister of finance, 
w'hich position he held till the defeat of his party in 1896. A 
careful and even brilliant financier, and a keen debater, he 
became known as a strong believer in protection for Canadian 
industries and in preferential trade within the British empire. 

FOSTER, JOHN (1770-1843), English author and dissenting 
minister, generally known as the “ Essayist,” was born m a small 
farmhouse near ilalifax, Yorkshire, on the 17th of September 
1770. Partly from constitutional causes, but partly also from 
the w\ant of proper companions, as well as from the grave and 
severe habits of his parenu, his earlier years were enshrouded 
in a somewhat gloomy and sombre atmosphere, which was never 
afterwards wholly dissipated. His youthful energy, finding no 
proper outlet, develoiied within him a tendency to morbid 
intensity of thought and feeling ; and, according to his own 
testimony, before he was twelve years old he was possessed ot 
a “ painful sense of an awkward but entire individuality.” 

The small income accruing to Foster's parents from their 
farm they supplemented h\ weaving, and at an early age he 
began to assir^t them by spinning wool by the hand wheel, and 
from his fourteenth vear b\ wcavung double stuffs. Iweri “ wlu n 
a child,” however, he had the “ leelmgs of a foreigner m tin* 
place”; and though he perioimcd his monotonous task with 
conscientious diligence, he succeeded so indifferently in fixing 
his wandering thoughts upon it that Ins work niwer without 
difficulty passed the ordeal of inspection. He had acquired a 
great taste for rc!uling, to gratify which he sometimes shut 
himself up alone m a b.irn, afterwards working at his loom 
“ like a horse,” to make up for lost time. He had also at this 
period ‘‘a passion for making pictures with a pen.” Shortly 
after completing his seventeenth year he became a member of 
the Baptist church at TTehden Bridge, with which his parents 
were cemnected : and with the view of preparing himself for 
tlie ininistcnal office he began about the same time to attend 
a seminar)^ at Brearlev Hall < ondiicted by his pastor Di Fawcett. 

After remaining three years at Brearley Hall he was admitted 
to the Ba])tist ('ollege, Bristol, and on finishing his course of 
study at this instituUon he obtained an engagement at Newcastle- 
on Tvne, where ho ]u cached to an audience of less than a hundred 
persons, m a small and dingy room situated near llie river at the 
top of a flight of steps called Tuthill Stairs. At Newcastle he 
rem.iined only three months. In the beginning of 1793 he pro 
ceeded to Dublin, v\here, after failing as a preacher, he attempted 
to revive a classical and mathematical school, but with so little 
siicc'css that he did not prosecute the experiment for more than 
eigdit or nine months, krom 1797 to 1799 he was minister of a 
Baptist church at C'hichcster, but though he applied himself 
with more earnestness and perseverance than formerly to the 
discharge of his ministerial duties, his efforts produced little 
apparent impression, and the gradual diminution of his hcareis 
necessitated his resignation. After employing himself for a lew' 
months at Battersea in the instruction of twenty African youths 
brought to Imgland by Zachary Macaulay, with the view of 
having them trained to aid as missionaries to their fellow-country- 
men, he in 1800 accepted the charge of a small congregation at 
Downend, Bristol, where he continued about four }cars. In 
1804, chiefly through the recommendation of Robert Hall, hr 
became pastor of a congregation at Frome, but a swelling in the 
thyroid gland compelled him in 180O to resign his chargic In the 
same year he published the volume of Lssays on wliich his 
literary fame most largely if not mainly rests. They were 
written in the form of letters addicssed to the lady vtliom he 
aftei wards married, and consLt of foui pajiers,-” On a Man 
writing Memoirs of himself”; On Decision of ('hararter”; 
“ On the Application of the Epithet Romantic ” , and ” On some 
Causes by which Evangelical Religion has been rendiK-ed un- 
acceptable to Men of Cultivated Taste.” The success of this 
work was immediate, and was so considerable that on resigning 
his charge he determined to adopt literature as his ptofessioiu 
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Tlie Eclectic Review was the only periodical with which he estab- 
lished a connexion ; but his contributions to that journal, 
which were begun in 1807, number no fewer than 185 articles. 
On his marriage in May 1808 he rcmo\^ed to Bourton-on-thc- 
Watcr, a small village in Gloucestci shire, where he remained 
till 1817, when he returned to Downend and resumed his duties 
to his old congregation. Here he published in 1820 his Esmy 
on Popular IgnorancCy which was the enUirgomcnt of a sermon 
originally preached on behalf of the British and Foreign School 
Society. In 1821 he removed to Stapleton near Bristol, and in 
1822 he began a series of fortnightly lectures at Hroadmead 
chapel, Bristol, which were afterwards published. On the 
settlement of Robert Hall at Bristol this service was discontinued, 
as in such circumstances it appeared to Foster to be “ altogether 
^upeifluous and even bordering on impertinent 'Fhc health 
jf Foster during the later years of his life was somewhat infirm, 
the result chiefly of the toil and effort of literary composition ; 
ind the death of his only son, his wife and the greater numVjcr 
3f his most intimate friends combined with Ins bodily ailments 
(o lend additional sombreness to his manner of regarding the 
events and arrangements of the present w'orld — the “ visage of 
Jealli being almost his “ one remaining luminary.” He died 
it Stapleton on the 15th of October 1843. 

The cast of Foster’s mind was meditative and reflective rather 
than logical or metaphysu al, and though holding moderately 
Calvinistie views, his language even in preaching very seldom 
took the mould of theological forms 'I hough aUvays retaining 
his connexion with the Baptist denomination, the evils result- 
ing from organized religions (ommunities seemed to him so 
^reat that h(' (Mmi* to be ‘‘ strongly of opinion that churches arc 
useless and mischievous institutions, and the sooner they are 
dissolved the better.” The only C hristian observances which 
he regarded as of any importance were public worship and the 
Lord’s Supper, and it so happened that he never administered 
the ordinanc e of baptism. FIis cast of thought is largely coloured 
by a constant nTerence to the endless future ” He was a firm 
believer in supernatural appearances, and cherished a longing 
hope that a ray of light from the other world might sometimes 
in this way be \ouchsafcd to mortals. As a w'riter he w'as most 
uinstaking and lal)orions in his choice of diction, and his style 
has its natural consequent defects, though the result is eloquent 
in Its wav 

Besides tlie works alieady alluded to, Foster was the author of a 
Disentitse on Mission'; (iMi8) ; “ lutiocluctory Fss.iy ” to Dod- 

Indgc’s Pise anil Progress of Religion (1825) , " Observations on 
Mr Hallb Cliaraclcr as a Prcachei,” prefixed to the collected edition 
jf H, ill’s Winks (1S32) ; an “ Introduction ” to a pamphlet by Mr 
Maishman on the beramporc Missionnnes . soveial political letters 
to the Movnuif^ C hronnlc^ and contributions to the licleitit Revieiv, 
published ]K)sthumously in 2 vols , 1844 Iln Life and Corre- 
spondenre, edited by J E R>land, was published m 1846. 

FOSTER, SIR MICHAEL (1836-1007), English physiologist, 
was born at Huntingdon on the 8th of March 1836. After 
graduating in medicine at London University in 1850, he began 
to practise m his native town, but m 1807 he returned to London 
IS teacher of practical physiology at University College, where 
tw’o years afterwards he became professor. In 1870 he was 
appointed by Trinity College, Cambridge, to its praelectorship in 
physiology, and thirteen years later he became the first occupant 
of the ncwly-crcatcd chair of physiology in the university, 
holding it till 1003 He excelled as a teacher and administrator, 
ind had a very large share in the organization and development 
Df the Cambridge biological school. Fiom 1881 to 1903 he was 
one of the secretaries of the Royal Society, and in that capacity 
^jxercised a wide influence on the study of biology m Great 
Britaiif. In 1809 he w\as created K.C.H., and served as president 
of the British Association at its meeting at Dover. In the 
Following year he was elected to represent the university of 
London in parliament. Though returned as a Unionist, his 
politioftl action was not to be dictated by party considerations, 
and he gravitated towards Liberalism ; but he played no 
prominent part in parliament and at the election of T906 was 
defeated. His chief writings were a Textbook of Physiology 
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(1876), which became a standard work, and Lectures on the 
History of Physiology in the JOth, lyth and iSth Centuries (1901), 
which consisted of lectures delivered at the Cooper Medical 
College, San Francisco, in 1900. He died suddenly in London 
on the 29th of January 1907. 

FOSTER, MYLES BIRKET (1825-1899), English painter, 
was born at North Shields. At the age of sixteen he entered the 
workshop of Ehenezer Landclls, a wood engraver, with vs hum 
he worked for six years as an illustrative draughtsman, dc\ oting 
himself mainly to landscape. During the succeeding filtccn 
years he became famous as a prolific and accomplished illustrator, 
but about 1861 abandoned illustration for painting, and gained 
wide popularity by his picture.s, chiefly in water colours, of 
landscapes and rustic subjects, with figures, mainly of children. 
He w'as elected in i860 associate and in 1862 full member of the 
Roval Society of Painters in Water Colours. His work is memor- 
able for its delicacy and minute finish, and for its daintiness and 
pleasantness of sentiment. 

See BiYket Foster, his Life and Work (extra number of the Art 
Journal) by Marcus H Huish (1890), an inten'sting skefch , and 
Hirhct Foster, by II IM Cmndall (London, 190O), a very 

complete and fully illustrated biography. 

FOSTER, STEPHEN COLLINS (1826-1864), American song 
and ballad writer, was born near Pittsburg, Pennsvdvania, on the 
4th of July 1826. lie w^as the youngest child of a merchant of 
Irish descent who became a member of the state legislature 
and was related by marriage to President Buchanan. Stejihen 
early showed talent for music, and played upon the fliigeolet, 
the guitar and the banjo ; he also acquired a fair knowledge 
of French and German. He was sent to school in Towanda, 
Penns) Ivanin, and later to Athens, Pennsv Ivania, and when 
thirteen \cars old he wrote the song “Sadly to Mine Heart 
Appealing.” At sixteen he wrote “ Open thy^ Lattice, Love ; 
at .seventeen he entered his brother’s business house, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, wheie he remained about three years, composing meanwhile 
such popular pieces as “ Old Uncle Ned,” “ 0 Susannah ! ” and 
others. 1 Ic then adopted song-writing as a profession. Hi^ chief 
successes weic songs written for the negro melodists or Christy 
minstrels. Besides those mentioned the following attained 
great popularity : “ Nelly was a Lady,” “ Old Kentucky Home,” 
“ Old Folks at Home,*’ “ Massa’s in de Cold, Cold (jroundA &c. 
For these and other songs the composer received considerable 
sums, “ Old Folks at Home ” bringing him, it is said, 15,000 
dollars. For most of his songs Foster wrote both songs and music. 
In 1850 he married and moved to New York, hut soon returned 
to Pittsburg His reputation rests chiefly on his negro melodies, 
many of which have been popular on both sides of the Atlantic 
and sung m many tongues. “ Old Black Joe,” the last of these 
negro melodies, appeared in 1861. His later songs w’ere senti- 
mental ballad'* Among these are “Old Dog Tray,” “Gentle 
Annie,*’ “ Willic, we have missed you,” t^'c. His “ Come where 
iny Love lies Dreaming ’’ is a well known vocal cjuartct. Al 
though as a musician and composer Foster has little claim to high 
rank, his song-w riling gives him a prominent place in the modern 
developments ol popular music. He died at New York on the 
13th of January 1864. 

FOSTORIA, a city, partly in Seneca, partly in Hancock, and 
partly in Wood county, Ohio, U S A., 35 m S by E. of Toledo. 
Pop. (1890) 7070, (1900) 7730 (584 foreign born); (1910)9597. 
It IS served by the Baltimore & Ohio, the New York, Chicago ic 
St Louis, the" Ohio Central, the Lake Eric A' Western, and the 
Hocking Valley railways, and by two intcrurban electric lines. 
The city is situated in an agiiciiltural region, and oil abounds in 
the vicinity. 2\mong the city’s manufactures are glass. Hour, 
planing mill products, brass and iron, carriages, barrels, incan- 
descent lamps, carbons, wire nails and fences, automobile 
engines and parts, railw'ay torpedoes and muslin underwear. 
The waterworks are owned and operated by the municipality. 
In 1832, upon the coming of the first setlleis, two towns. Rome 
and Risdon, were laid out on the site of what is now Fostoria 
A bitter rivalrv^ arose between them, but they were finally united 
under one government, and the city thus formed was named ni 
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honour of Charles W. Foster, whose son Charles Foster (1828- 
1904), governor of the state from 1880 to 1884 and secictary of 
the United States treasury from i8gi to 1893, did miuh to pro- 
mote its growth. Fosloria was chartered as a city in 1854. 

FOTHERGILL, JOHN (1712-1780), English physician, was 
born of a Ouaker family on the 8th of March 1712 at Carr End 
in Yorkshire. He took the degree of M.D. at Edinburgh m 1736, 
and after visiting the continent of ICuropc he in 1740 settled m 
London, where he gained an extensive practice. In the epidemics 
of influenza in 177s; and 1776 he is said to have had sixty patients 
daily. In his leisure he made a study of conchology and Ixitany ; 
and at Upton, near Stratford, he had an extensive botanical 
garden where he grew many rare plants obtained from various 
parts of the world. He was the patron of Sidney Parkinson, the 
South Sea voyager. A translation of the Bible (1764 s<] ) by 
Anthony Purver, a Quaker, was made and printed at his expense. 
His pamphlet entitled Account of the Sore Thro.it attended 
with Ulcers ” (1748) contains one of the first descriptions of 
diphtheria in English, and was translated into several languages. 
He died in London on the 26th of December 1780. 

POTHERING HAY, a village of Northamptonshire, England, 
picturesquely situated on the left bank of the river Ncnc, j\ rn. 
from Elton station on the Peterborough branch of the London 
Si North-Western railway. The castle, of which nothing but the 
earthworks and foundations remain, is famous as the scene 
of the imprisonment of Mary queen of Scots from September 
1586 to her trial and execution on the 8th of February 1587. The 
earthworks, commanding a ford of the nvxr, are apparently of 
very early date, and probably bore a castle from Norman times. 
It became an important stronghold of the Plaritagenets from 
the time of Edward III , and was the birthplace of Richard ITT. 
in 1452. The church of St Mary and All Saints, originally 
collegiate, is Perpendicular, and only the nave with aisles, and 
the tower surmounted by an octagon, remain ; but the building 
is in the best style of its period. Edward, second duke of York, 
who was killed at the battle of Agincourt in i Richard, the 
third duke, and his duchess, Cicely (d. 1495), son the 

earl of Rutland, who with Richard himself, fell at the battle of 
Wakefield in 1460, are buried in the church. Their monuments 
were erected by Queen Elizabeth, who found the choir and tombs 
in ruins. 

FOUCAULT, JEAN BERNARD LfiON (1819-1868), French 
physicist, was the son of a publisher at Paris, where he was born 
on the 18th of September 1819. After an education received 
c hietly at home, he studied medicine, which, however, he speedily 
abandoned for physical science, the impro\ement of L. J. M. 
Daguerre’s photographic processes being the object to which 
he first directed his attention. During three years he was experi- 
mental assistant to Alfred Donne (1801-1878) m his course of 
lectures on microscopic anatomv. With A. H. L. Eizeau he 
carried on a scries of investigations on the intensity of the light 
of the sun, as ('ompared with that of carbon in the electric arc, 
and of lime in the llamc of the oxyhydrogen blowpipe ; on the 
interference of heat rays, and of light rays differing greatly in 
lengths of path ; and on the chromatic polarization of light. 
In 1849 he contributed to the Comptes Rendus a description 
of an electromagnetic regulator for the electric arc lamp, and, 
in conjunction with IT V. Rcgnault, a paper on binocular vision. 
By the use of a revolving mirror similar to that used by Sir 
Charles Wheatstone for measuring the rapidity of electric 
currents, he was enabled in 1850 to demonstrate the greater 
velocity of light m air than m w'atcr, and to establish that the 
velocity of light in different media is inversely as the rcfractiv^e 
indices of the media. I'or his demonstration in 1851 of the 
diurnal motion of the earth by the rotation of the plane of oscilla- 
tion of a freely suspended, long and heavy pendulum exhibited 
by him at the Pantheon in Paris, and again in the following 
year by means of his invention the gyroscope, he received the 
Copley medal of the Royal Society in 1855, and in the same year 
he was made phy.sical assistant in the imperial observatory at 
Pans. In September of that year he discovered that the force 
required for the rotation of a copper disk becomes greater when 


It is made to rotate with its rim between the poles of a magnet, 
the disk at the same time becoming heated by the eddy or 
“ Foucault currents ” induced in its metal. Foucault invented 
in 1857 the polarizer which bears his name, and m the succeeding 
year devised a method of giving to the speculum of reflecting 
telescopes the form of a .splieroid or a paraboloid of revolution. 
With Wheatstone’s revolving mirror he in 1862 dctci mined the 
absolute velocity of light to bo 2g8,ooo kilometres (about 185,000 
in ) a second, or 10,000 kilom less than that obtained h\' previous 
experimenters. He was created m that year a member of the 
Bureau des Longitudes and an officer of the Legion of Honour, 
in 1864 a foreign member of the Royal Socuty ol London, 
and next year a member of the mechanical section of the 
Institute. In 1865 appeared his papers on a modification of 
Watt’s governor, upon w hich he had for some time been experi- 
menting with a view to making its period of revolution constant, 
and on a new apparatus for regulating the elec'tric light ; and in 
the following year {Compt. Rend. Ixiii ) he showed how, by the 
deposition of a transparently thin film ol silver on the outer side 
of the object glass of a telescope, the sun could be viewed without 
injuring the eye by excess of light. Foucault died of paralysis 
on the 11th of February 1868 at Pans. From the year 1845 
he edited the scientific portion of the Journal des D/bats. Ills 
chief scientific papers are to be found in the Camples Rendus, 
1847-1869, 

See Revue cours scirnt. vi. (1860), pp. 484-489 ; Pror, Roy. Soc. 
xvii. (1869), pp. IxKxiu -Ixxxiv. , Lissajous, Nvtue htstonque sur la 
vie et les travaux de Leon houcault (Pans, 1875). 

FOUCHfi, JOSEPH, Duke of Otranto (1763-1820), French 
statesman, was born in a small village near Nantes on the 21 si 
of May 1759. His father, a seaf.inng man, destined him for the 
sea; but the WTakness ol his frame and the precocity of his 
talents soon caused this idea to be given up. He was educated 
at the college of the Oratonans at Nantes, and showed marked 
aptitude for studies both literary and scientific. Desiring to 
enter the teaching profession he was sent to an institution kept 
by brethren of the same order at I'aris, There also he made 
rapid progress, and soon entered upon tutorial duties at the 
colleges of Niort, Saumur, Vendome, Juilly and Arras, At Arra.s 
he had some de<alings with Riibespierre at the time of the begin- 
ning of the French Revolution (1789). 

In October he was transferred by the Oratorians to 

their college at Nantes, owing to irregularities due to his zeal 
for revolutionary principles ; hut at Nantes he showed even 
more democratic fervour. His abilities and the zeal with which 
he espoused the most subversive notions brought him into 
favour with the populace at Nantes ; he became a leading 
member of the local Jacobin club ; and on the dissolution of the 
college of the Oratonans at Nantes in May 1792, Foiich6 gave 
up all connexion with the church, whose major vows he had 
not taken. After the downfall of the monarchy on the loth of 
August 1792, he was elected as deputy for the department of 
the Lower Loire to the National (’onvention which met at the 
autumnal equinox and proclaimed the republic. I'he literary 
and pedagogic sympathies of Fouchc at first brought him into 
touch with Condorcet and the parly, or group, of the Girondists ; 
but their vacillation at the time of the tnal and exec ution of 
Louis XVI. (December 1792-January 21, 1793) led him to 
espouse the cause of the Jacobins, the less scrupulous and more 
thoroughgoing champions of revolutionary doctrine. On the 
question of the execution of the king, Fouchc, after some pre- 
liminary hesitations, expressed himself with the utmost vigour 
m favour of immediate execution, and denounced those who 
“ wavered before the shadow of a king.” 

The crisis which resulted from the declaration of warM^y the 
Convention against England and Holland (Feb. i, 1793), and 
a little later against vSpain, brought Fouchc into notoriety as 
one of the fiercest of the Jacobinical fanatics who then held 
power at Paris. While the armies of the first coalition threatened 
the north-east of France, a revolt of the royalist peasants of 
Brittany and la Vendee menaced the Convention on the west. 
That body deputed Fouchc with a colleague, Villers, to proceed 
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to the west as commissioners invested with almost dictatonal 
powers for the crushing of the revolt of “the whites/' Ihe 
vigour with which he carried out these duties earned him other 
work, and he soon held the post of commissioner of the republic 
in the department of the Ni^vrc. Together with Chaiimelte, 
he helped to initiate the atheistical movement, the founders of 
which m the autumn of 1793 began to aim at the extiiKtion of 
Christianity in France. In the department of the Nie\re he 
ransacked the churches, sent their spoils to the treasury and 
established the cult of the goddess of Reastai. Ovir the 
cemeteries, he ordered these words to be inscribed : “ Death is 
an eternal sleep/' He also waged war against luxury and 
wealth, and desired to abolish the use of money. The new cult 
was inaugurated at Pans at Noire Dame by the strange orgy 
known as “ The Festival of Reason” (November to, 1793)- 

Fouche then proceeded to Lyons to execute the vengeance 
of the Convention on that city, which had revolted against the 
new Jacobin tyranny. Preluding his work by a festival remark- 
able for its obscene parody of religious rites, he then, along with 
his colleague, Collot dTlerbois, set the guillotine and cannon to 
work with a rigour which made his name odious. Modem 
research, however, proves that at the close of those horrors 
Tout he exercised a moderating inlluenc e. Outwardly his 
conduct was marked by the utmost rigour, and on his return 
to Pans early 111 Ajiril 1794, he tlius ( haractcrised his poluy^ : 
“ The blood of criminals fertilises the soil of liberty «ind esttib- 
lishes power on sure foundations.” By that time Robespierre 
liad struck down the other leaders of the atheistical party ; but 
early in June 1794, at the time of the “ Festii'al of the Supreme 
Being,” Fouche ventured to mock at tlie theistic revival wIirIi 
Robespierre then inaugurated. Sharp passages of arms took 
place between them, and Robespierre piocurcd the ejection oi 
Fouche from the Jacobin Club (J uly 14, 1794). h'ouchc, however, 
was working with his customary skill and energy, and along with 
Tallien and others, managed to effect the overthrow of the 
theistic dictator on Thermidor 10 (July 28), 1794. The ensuing 
leaction in iavour of more merciful methods of government 
threatened to swxep away the group of 'J'errorists who had ))cen 
mainly instrumental in carrying through the coup d'etat of 
Thermidor ; but, thanks largely to the skill of Fouche in intrigue, 
they managed lor a time to keep at the head of alTairs. Disc ords, 
however, crept in which left him for a time almost isolated, and 
it needed all his ability to withstand the attacks of the inodcraU's. 
A vigorous attack on him by Boissy d’Anglas, on the 9th of 
August 1795, caused him to be arrested, but the troul'les wFich 
ensued in VencDmiairc aAcrted the doom that seemed to be 
pending ; and he owed his release to the amnesty which was 
passed on the proclamation of the new constitution of the year 
1795 - 

In the ensuing period, knowm as that of the Directory^ (^795- 
1799), Foiiehc remained at first in obscurity, but the relations 
which he had wnth the communists, once ht^aded by Chaumette 
and now by Francois N. (“ Graexhus ”) Baheuf {(jv), helped 
him to rise once more. He is said to have betrayed to the 
director Barras tlie secret of the strange plot which ilabeuf and 
a few accomplic'cs hatched in the year 1796 ; but recent research 
has tended to throw doubt on the assertion. Ills rise from 
poverty^ was slow, but in 1797 he gained an appointment for the 
supply of militaiy materiel, which olTered oppoitunities direct 
and indirect. After offering his services to the royalists, whose 
movement was then gathering fcjrce, he again decided to suppoit 
the Jac'ohins and the director Barras {qv.). In the coup d'etat 
of Fructiclor 1797 he made himself serviceable to Barras, who in 
1798 appointed him to be French ambassador to the Cisalpine 
republic. At Milan he earned matters with so liigh a hand 
against the Gallophobes of that government tliat his actions 
W'CTC disavow'cd and he himself was removed ; but in the confused 
state in which matters then were, he was able for a time to hold 
his ow n and to intrigue successfully against his successor. Early 
in 1799 he returned to Paris, and after a brief tenure of oHicc 
as ambassador at The Hague, he bec'ame minister of police at 
Pans (July 20, 1799). The newly elected director, Sieyes (q.v.), 
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was then in the ascendant and desired to curb the excesses of 
the Jacobins, who had recently reopened their club. Fouche, 
casting consistency to the winds, closed the Jacobins club in a 
manner at once daring and clever. Thereupon he hunted down 
the pamphleteers and editors, whether Jacobins or royalists, 
who wxre obnoxious to the government, so that at the time of 
the return oi Bonaparte from Egypt (October 1799) the ex- 
Jacobm w%'is one of the most powerful men in France. 

Knowing well the unpopularity of the directors, Fouche lent 
himself to the schemes of Bonaparte and bieyt's for their over- 
throw. Ilis activity in furthering the coup d'etat of Brumairc 
i8-ig (November 9-10), 1799, procured him the favour of 
Bonaparte, who kept him in office (v. Napoleon I). In the 
ensuing period ol the Consulate (1799-1804) Fouche behaved 
with the utmost adroitness. While curbing tlie royalists and 
extreme Jacobins who at first alone opposed Bonaparte, Fouche 
was careful to temper as far as possible the arbitrary^ actions of 
the new master of France. In this difficult task he acquitted 
hirnsclf wuth so much skill as to earn at times the gratitude 
e*ven of the roy^alists 'I bus, while countcTmining a foolish 
intrigue of theirs in which the duchessc de Guiche was the chief 
agent, Fouche took can* that she should escape. Equally skilful 
was his action in tlie affair of tlie so-called Arcna-Ceracchi plot, 
m which the ai^eu/s prar^ocateuis of the police were believed to 
have played a sinister part. Ihc chief “conspirators" W'ere 
easily ensnared and wcic executed when the affair of Nivo^e 
(December 1800) enabled Bonaparte to act wuth rigour. This 
far more serious attempt (in whicli royalist conspirators exploded 
a bomb near the hirst ('unsubs carnage with results disastrous 
to the bystanders) was soon seen by Fouche to be the W'ork of 
royalists ; and when the* First Consul, eager to entrap the still 
formidable Jacobins, sought to fasten the blame on them, Fouche 
firmly declared that he would not only assert but would prove 
that the outrage 'was the work of royalists. All his efforts, 
however, failed to a\ert the punishment which Bonaparte was 
resolved to infiict on the leading Jacobins. In othci matters 
(especially in that known as the Blot of the Placards m the 
spring of 1802) fioLiche was thought to have secured the Jai obins 
c'onccrned from the vengt'ance ol the First Consul. In anv case 
the latter resolved to rid himself of a man who had too much 
power ami too much skill m intrigue to be desirable as a sub- 
ordinate. On the proclamation of Bonaparte as kirsi Consul 
for life (August 1, 1802) P'uuclie was deprived of his office; 
but the blow w.is softened by the suppression of the ministry of 
police and by the atlrilnition oi most of its duties to an extended 
ministry of justice. Fouche also became a senator and received 
half of the rescp. e funds of the police which liad accumulated 
during his tenure of office. He continued, however, to intrigue 
through his spits, whose infoimation was so superior to that of 
the new inmistei of police as to render great .services to Napoleon 
at the time of the ( aduudal-Picbegru conspiracy' (February- 
March 1804). 

As a result Napoleon, now emperor, brought back Fouche 
to the rc-constitutcd ministry' of police (July 1804); he also 
later on entrusted to liirn that of the interior. IBs work was no 
less impoitant than at the time of the Consulate. His police 
agents w'eic ubiquitous, and the terror which Napoleon and 
Fouche inspired, owing to ihcar proven abilitv to benefit by plots, 
[lartly accounts for tlie absence of conspiracies after 1804. After 
Austcihtz (December 1805) Fouche uttered the mat of the 
occasion: “Sire, Austerlitz has shattered the old aristocracy ; 
the boulev'ard St Germain no longer conspires.” 

That Napoleon retained some feeling of distrust, or even of 
fear, of Fouche vNas proved by his conduct in the early days 
of j8o8. While engaged in the campaign of Spain, the empcior 
heard rumours that P'ouche and 'hilleyrand, once bitter enemies, 
were having interviews at Paris in which Murat, king of Naples, 
was concerned. At once the sensitive auto(rat hurried to Pans, 
but found nothing to imriininate Louche. In that year Louche 
received the title of duke of Otranto. During the absence of 
Napoleon in Austria in the campaign of iSot), the British 
Walcheren expedition threatened for a time the safety of 
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Antwerp Foucht^ thereupon issued an order to the prefects of 
the northern departments of the empire for the mobilization of 
60,000 National Guards. He added to the order a statement 
in which occurred the words : “ Let us prove to Europe that 
although the genius of Napoleon can throw lustre on France, 
his presence is not necessary to enable us to repulse the enemy.*’ 
The emperor’s approval of the measure was no less marked 
than his disapproval of the words just quoted. The next months 
brought further causes of friction between emperor and minister. 
The latter, knowing the desire of his mabter for peace at the 
close of the year 1809, undertook on his own account to make 
secret overtures lo the British ministry. A little later Napoleon 
opened negotiations and found that Fouchc had forestalled him. 
His rage against his minister was extreme, and on the 3rd of June 
1810 he dismissed him from his offii'e. However, as it was not 
the emperor’s custom completely to disgrace a man who might 
again be useful, Fouch6 received the governorship of Rome. 
He went thither, not as governor but as fugitive, for on receiving 
the emperor’s order to give up certain important documents of 
his former ministr>q he handed over only a f(‘w, declaring that 
the rest were destroyed. At this the emperor's anger burst 
forth again, and Fouch6 on learning, after his arrival at Florence, 
that the storm was still raging at Paris, prepared to sail to the 
United States. Compelled, Iiowcver, by stress of weather and 
sickness to put back again, he found a mediator in Elisa Bona- 
parte, grand duchess of Tuscany, thanks to whom he was allowed 
to settle at Aix and finally to return to his domain of Point 
Carr6. In 1812 he sought vainly to turn Napoleon from the 
projected invasion of Russia ; and on the return ot the emperor 
in haste from Smorgoni to Paris at the close of that year, the 
ex-minister of police was suspected of complicity in the con- 
spiracy of (jeneral Malet, which came so strangelx' near to success 
From this suspicion Fouche cleared himself and gave the emperor 
useful advice concerning internal affairs and the diplomatic 
situation. Nevertheless, the emperor, still distrustful of the 
arch-intrigucr, ordered him to undertake tiie government of the 
Illvnan provinces. On the break-up of the Napoleonic .system 
in Germany in October 1813 Fouche was ordered to repair to 
Rome and thence to Naples, in order to watch the movements of 
Murat Before Fouche arrived at Naples Murat threw off the 
mask and invaded the Roman territory, whereupon Fouche 
received orders to return to France He arrived at Paris on tlie 
Toth of April 1S14 at the time when Napoleon was being con- 
strained bv his marshals to abdicate. 

The conduct of Fouche at this crisis was characteristic. As 
senator he advdsed the senate to send a deputation to the comte 
d’Artois, brother of Louis XVllI , w ith a view' to a reconciliation 
between the monarchy and the nation. A little later he ad- 
dressed lo Napoleon, then at Elba, a letter begging him in the 
interests of peace and of France to withdraw to the United 
Stales To the new sovereign Louis N\TII he sent an appeal 
in favour of liberty and recommending the adoption of measures 
which w'(Mi!i 1 conciliate all interests It was not successful, but 
Fouche remained unmolested. 

This was far from satisfying him, and when he found that 
there were no hopes of advancement, he entered into relations 
with conspiratois who sought the overthrow of the Bourbons. 
Lafayette and Davout w'cre concerned in the affair, hut their 
refusal to take the course desired by Fouche and other bold 
spirits led to nothing being done. Soon Napoleon escaped from 
Elba and made Ins way in triumph to Paris. Shmtly before 
hib arrival at Paris (March ig, iSr^;) Louis XVHl .sent to 
Fouche an offer of the ministry of police, which he declined, 
s lying, “It IS too late; the only plan to adopt is to retreat.” 
He then foiled an attempt of the rovahsts to arrest him, and on 
the arrival of Napoleon he received for the third time the port- 
folio of police. That, however, did not prevent him from 
entering into secret relations with Metternich at Vienna, his aim 
being then, as alw'ays, to prepare for all eventualities. Meanw'hile 
he used all his powers to induce the emperor to popularise his 
rule, and he is said to have caused the insertion of the words 
“ The sovereignty resides in the peojile ; it is the source of 


pow'cr ” in the declaration of the council of state. But the 
autocratic tendencies of Napoleon could scarcely be held in 
check, and Fouche seeing the fall of the emperor to be imminent, 
took measures to expedite it and secure his own interests. On 
the 22nd of June Napoleon abdicated for the second time, and 
Fouch6 was next day elected picsident of the commission which 
provisionally governed France. Already he W'as in touch with 
Louis XVI II., then at Ghent, and now' secretly received the 
overtures of his agent at Pans. While ostensibly working for 
the recognition of Napoleon IT., he facilitated the success ot the 
Bourbon cause, and thus procured for himself a place in the 
ministry of Louis XVIII. Even his skill, however, was uncnual 
to the task of conciliating hot-headed royalists who remembered 
his vote as regicide and his fanaticism as terrorist. He resigned 
office, and alter acting for a biicf space as ambassador at Dicsdcn, 
he retired to Prague. Finally he settled at Trieste, where he 
died on the 25th of December 1820. He had accumulated grCuit 
wealth. 

Marked at the outset by fanaticism, which, though cruel, was 
at least consci(*ntious, Fouche’s character deteriorated in and 
after the vear 1794 into one of calculating cunning The transi- 
tion represented all that was worst in the lifi* ot France during 
the period of the Revolution and Empiic. In Fouche the 
enthusiasm of the earlier pciiod appeared as a cold, selfish and 
lemorsckss fanatuism; in him the bureaucracy of th(‘ peiK'd 
1795-1700 and the autociacv of Napoleon found their ablest 
instrument Vet his intellei tual pride picvented him sinking 
to the lev'cl of a mere tool. His relations to Napoleon weie 
marked by a certain aloofness He multiplied the means of 
resistance even to that irresistible autocrat, so that though 
removed from office, he was never wholly disgraced. Despised 
bv all for his tcrgucrsvlions, he nevertheless was sought by all 
on account of his cleverness. He repaid the contempt of his 
superiors and the adulation of his inferiors by a mask of im- 
pcnctiable reserve or scorn He sought for power and neglected 
no means to make himself serviceable lo the party whose success 
appeared to be imminent VcT, while appearing to he the 
scTvant of the victors, picscnt or prospective, he nevTr gave 
himself to any one partv. In this versatility he rescmblt's 
Talleyrand, of whom he was a coarse replica. Both professed, 
under all their shifts and turns, to be desirous of serving France. 
Tallcvrand certainly did so m the sphere of diplomacy ; Fouche 
mav occasionally have done so in the sphere of intrigue 

Bibhos^raphy. — Foncl )6 wrote some political pamphlets and icpoit-^, 
llic chid ol uhich ar(‘ Rtficxwrii> i>ur Ic jum meut dc Loita, C etpei {170J). 
Riflexions siir Vidmatwn pithhque (1793), Rappot ct pro]ii di lot. 
telatif aux tolh'^grs (1705) , Raf’port sur la ^itttntwn dc Louimuuc- 
Affratuhir [Lymis] (r7<)4) ; Lettre au\ pnfeis (outeruant Ics p)ef}cs, 
«S:c. (1801) , also the loUcis of 1815 noted above, and a J riiir ait 
due dr WLllnigio}} (1817) The best life of T'oiu he is that b\' L 
Mddclin, / onchl (2 vols , Pans, looi). The so-cidlcd i'Diido J^iounus 
aic not m'nmne, tnit they wcic apparently coiiipilcMl, at Ica^t in 
])art, Ironi notes vviitten bv' Fouche, and aic oft(‘n \ahjcd)k', tluaigh 
Ihcir account ot events {eg. ut the negotiations of 1800-1810) is 
not seldom untrustworthy For those negotiations s/''c (o(|iHlle, 
RapoUon cl V Anglctcr>e (Pans, igo^, Eng, trans , London, 1004). 
For the plots with which Fouch6 had to deal see F Daudcl, La 
Police et Ics Choxians sous le Consulat ct V Empire (Paris, 18(15) ; 
P. M. C. Desmarest, Ttmoignages htstoriques, on quime ans dc haute 
police (Paris, 1833, 2nd cd , tqoo) , F Picatd, Bonapatlc et Moteau 
(J\ins, 1905) ; G. A. Thierry, Conspzrateurs et gens dc police , le 
comt>lot dc hbellcs (Pans, loop (Frig trans, T.ondon, i<)03) ; TL 
Wclschingci , Lc Due d’Enghien (Pans, 1888) ; E. Guillon, L( s Coniplots 
militaiies sous lc Consulat et V Empire (Pans, 1894). (J. Hl. K.) 

FOUCHER, SIMON (1644-1696), French philosophei, was 
born at Dijon on the ist of Iilarch 1644. He was the son of a 
merchant, and appears to have taken orders at a very early age. 
For some years he held the position of honorary canon at l)ijc)M, 
hut this he resigned in order to take up his rcsidf'uce in Jhiris. 
He graduated at the Sorbonne, and spent the remainder of his 
life in literary work in Fans, where he died on the 27th of April 
1696. In his day Foucher enjnvcd considerable repute as a keen 
opponent of Malebranche. His philosophical standpoint was 
one of scepticism in regard to external perception. He revived 
the old arguments of the Academy, and advanced them w'ith 
much ingenuity against Malebranche’s doctrine. Otherwise 
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his scepticism is subordinate to orthodox belief, the fundamental 
dogmas of the church seeming to him intuitively evident. His 
object was to reconcile his religious with his philosophical creed, 
and to remain a Christian without ceasing to be an academician. 
His writings against Malebranche were collected under the 
title Dissertations siir la recherche de la veriiCy 1693. 

See F. Rabbe, IJAhbl Simon Foncher (1867) ; C. Jourdain in 
Dtciionnaire des sciences philosophiques (1875), pp. 557-550* 

FOUCQUET, JEAN, or Jehan (c. 1415-1485), French painter, 
born at Tours, is the most representative arul national French 
painter of the 15th century. Of his life little is known, but it is 
certain that he was in Italy about 1437, where he executed the 
portrait of Pope Eugenius IV., and that upon his return to 
France, whilst retaining his purely French sentiment, he grafted 
the elements of the Tuscan style, which he had acquired during 
his sojourn in Italy, upon the style of the Van Eycks, which was 
the basis of early 15th-century French art, and thus became 
the founder of an important new school. He was court painter 
to Louis XL Though his supreme excellence as an illuminator 
and miniaturist, of exquisite precision in the rendering of the 
finest detail, and his power of clear characterization in work on 
this minute scale, have long since procured him an eminent 
position in the art of his country, his importance as a painter 
was only realized when his portraits and altarpicces were for 
the fiist time brought together from various parts of Europe 
in 1904, at the exhibition of the PVench Primitives held at the 
Biblioth^que Nationalc in Pans. One of Foucquet's most 
important paintings is the diptych, formerly at Notre Dame 
de Mclun, of which one wing, depicting Agnes Sorel as the 
Virgin, is now at the Antwerp Museum and the other in the 
Berlin Gallery. The Louvre has his oil portraits of Charles 
VIL, of Count W'llczek, and of Jouvenal des Ursins, besides a 
portrait drawing m crayon ; whilst an authentic portrait from 
his brush is in the Liechtenstein collection. Far more numerous 
are his illuminated books and miniatures that have come down 
to us. The Brentano-Larochc collection at Frankfort contains 
forty miniatures from a Book of Hours, painted in 1461 for 
Etienne Chevalier who is poitraycd by Foucquet on the Berlin 
wing of the Melun altarpiccc. From Fouc(|uet’s hand again 
are eleven out of the fourteen miniatures illustrating a translation 
of Josephus at the Bibliothc(jue Nationale. The second volume 
of this MS., unfortunately with only one of the original thirteen 
miniatures, was discovered and bought in 1903 by Mr Henry 
Yates Thompson at a London sale, and restored by him to France. 

See QLuvres de Jehan Foucquet (Curmer, Pans, 1806-1867) ; 
A. de Cham])eaux and P (jauchery, CEuvres d’art exti uUes pour Ic due 
de Berry] " Facsimiles of two histones by Jean Foucquet " from 
vols 1 and 11 of the Aiuienuetcs des Juifs (London, 1902) , Charles 
Blanc, Jlistnire des peinires de tniites les Icoles (introduction) ; and 
Georges Lafenestre, Jehan bouquet (Pans, 1902). 

foug£;iies, a to^vn of north-western PVance, capital of an 
arrondisscment in the department of llle-et-Vilaine, 30 m. 
N.E. of Rennes by rail. Pop. (1906) 21,847. Foug^res is 
built on the summit and slopes of a hill on the left bank of the 
Nan(;'on, a tributary of the Couesnon. It was formerly one of 
the strongest places on the frontier towards Normandy, and it 
still preserves some portions of its medieval fortifications, 
notably a gateway of the 15th century known as the Porte St 
Sulpice. The castle, which is situated in the lower part of the 
town, directly overlooking the Nan9on, is now a picturesque 
min, but gives abundant evidence in its towers and outworks of 
Its former strength and magnificence. The finest of the towers 
was erected in 1242 by Hugucs of Lusignan, and named after 
Melusino, the mythical foundress of the family. The churches 
of St Leonard and St Sulpice both date, at least in part, from 
the i sthtentury. An hotel de ville and a belfry, both of the 15th 
century, arc of architectural interest, and the town possesses 
many curious old houses There is a statue of General B. de 
Lari Coisicre (d. 1812), born in the town. Foug^res is the seat 
of a subprefect, and has a tribunal of first instance, a chamber 
of commerce and a communal college. It is the chief industrial 
town of its department, being a centre for the manufacture of 
boots and shoes ; tanning and leather-dressing and the manu- 
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facture of sail-cloth and other fabrics are also important in- 
dustries. Trade is in dairy produce and in the granite of the 
neighbouring quarries. Foug^res frequently figures in Breton 
history from the nth to the 15th century. It w'as taken by the 
English in 1166, and again in 1448 ; and the name of Surienne, 
the captor on the second occasion, is sti 1 borne by one of the 
towers of the castle. In 1488 it was taken by the troops of 
Charles VIII under la Tremoillc In the middle ages Fougeres 
was a lordship of some importance, which in the r3th century^ 
passed into the possession of the family of Lusignan, and in 
1307 was confiscated by the crown and afterwards changed 
hands many times. In 1793, during the w'ars of the Vendee, 
it was occupied by the insurgents. 

FOUILLfiE, ALFRED JULES EMILE (1838- ), French 

philosopher, was born at La Poueze on the 18th of Octol)er 
1838. He held several minor philosophical lectureships, and 
from 1864 was professor of philosophy at the hcces of Douai, 
Montpellier and Bordeaux succcssivch . In 1867 and 1868 he 
was crowned by the Academy of Moral Science for his work 
on Plato and Socrates. In 1872 he was elected master of con- 
ferences at the ficole Normale, and was made doctoi of philosophy 
m recognition of his two treatises, Platonis llippias Minor sive 
Socratica contra liberum aibitriiim argumenta and Ja Libcrte et le 
dHermtntsme, The strain of the next three years' continuous 
work undermined his health and his eyesight, and he was com- 
pelled to retire from his professorship. During these years he 
had published works on Plato and Socrates and a histoiy of 
philosophy (1875) \ but after his retirement he fiuther developed 
ins philosophical position, a speculative eclecticism through 
which he endeavoured to icconcilc metaphysical idealism with 
the naturalistic and mechanical standpoint of science. In 
L kvolutionnisme des idcesjorces (1890), La Psychologic des 
tdees- forces (1893), and La Morale des idees-forces (1907), is 
elaborated his doctrine of idces-forces', or of mind as efficient 
cause through the tendency of ideas to realize themselve.s in 
appropriate movement Ethical and sociological developments 
of this theory succeed its physical and ps) chological treatment, 
the consideration of the antinomy of freedom being especially 
important. Fouillee's wife*, wlio by a pievious marriage was the 
mother of the poet and pliilosopher Jean Mane Guyau (1854- 
1888), is well known, under the pseudonym of “ G. Bruno, 
as the author of educational books fur children. 

His other chief works are* L'ld e moderne du droit en Allemagne^ 
en Am^lrlerte et en biatuc (Pans, 187S) , J a Siienic sociale con- 
temporaine (1H80) , La BioprnU’ senate et la dinuniaiie (1884); 
Critique de<i <iy<iteme^ de morale lontcmporaxiis (188^^), La hlorale, 
Part et la religion d’apris Cuyau (1889) , L' Avenir de la nitiaphy^nque 
fondle bur P ex ptricncc , L’ Lnscigncnient ait point de vuc national 

(1891); Descartes (1893); 1 empiranieni ctiaiaitcre (2nd cd , i8(>5); 
Le Mouvement posttivisie et la (onception sociologiquc du nionde (i8<)6) ; 
Le Mouvemrnt tdtaliste et la nattion contre la siicnic positive (i8<)6); 
La Psychologic du peuplc fraufats (2nd cd , 1898), La Fiaine an. 
point de vue moral (1900), L'Lsqiusse psythologiquc deb peuples 
europt'ens (1903), Sietzsthe tt P " immoralisme (1903),* le Mora- 
lismc de Kant (1905). 

FOULD, ACHILLE( 1800-1867), French financicrand politician, 
was born at Paris on the I7lh of November 1800. The son of 
a rich Jewish banker, he was associated with and aflerw'ards 
succeeded his father in the management of the business As 
early cis 1842 he entered political life, having been elected in 
that year as a deputy for the department of the Hautes Pyrenees. 
PVom that time to his death he actively busied himself with the 
affairs of his country. lie readily acquiesced in the revolution 
of February 1848, and is said to have exert ised a decided influence 
in financial matters on the provisional government then formed. 
He shortl) aftcrw\ards published two pamphlets against the use 
of paper mone) , entitled, Pas d'Assignals / and Observations 
sur la question finaneterc. During the prcsulcncy of Louis 
Napoleon he was four times minister of finance, and took a 
leading part in the economical reforms then made in France. 
His stiong conscrv^ativc tendencies led him to oppose the doctrine 
of free trade, and disposed him to hail the coup d^Oal and the 
ne\/ empire. On the 25th of Januarv^ 1852, in consequence of 
the decree confiscating the property of the Orleans family, 
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"he resigned the office of minister of finance, but was on the 
same day appointed senator, and soon after rejoined the govern- 
ment as minister of state and of the imperial household. In 
this capacity he directed the Paris exhibition of 1855. The 
events of November i860 led once more to his resignation, but 
he was recalled to the ministry of finance in November of the 
' following year, and retained office until the publication of the 
imperial letter of the 19th of January 1867, when firnilc Ollivicr 
became the chief adviser of the emperor. During his last tenure 
of office he had reduced the floating debt, which the Mexican 
war had considerably increased, by the negotiation of a loan 
of 300 millions of francs (1863). Fould, besides uncommon 
financial abilities, had a taste for the fine arts, which he developed 
and refined during his youth by visiting Italy and the eastern 
coasts of the Mediterranean. In 1857 he was made a member 
of the Academy of the Fine Arts. He died at Tarbes on the 5th 
of October 1867. 

FOULIS, ANDREW (1712-1775) and ROBERT (1707-1776), 
Scottish printers and publishers, were the sons of a Glasgow 
maltman. Robert was apprenticed to a barber ; but his ability 
attracted tlie attention of Dr Francis Hutcheson, who strongly 
recommended him to establish a printing press. After spending 
1738 and 1730 in England and France in company with his 
brother Andrew, who had been intended for the church and had 
received a better education, he started business in 1741 in 
Glasgow, and in 1743 was appointed printer to the university. 
In this same year he brought out Demetrius Phalereus de 
eloaitioiiCj in Greek and Latin, the first Greek book ever printed 
in Glasgow; and this was followed in 1774 by the famous ismo 
edition of Horace which was long hut erroneously believed to 
be immaculate : though the successive sheets were exposed in 
the university and a rcwaid offered for the discovery of any 
inaccuracy, six errors at least, according to T. F. Dibdin, escaped 
detection. Soon afterwards the brothers entered into partner- 
ship, and they continued for about thirty years to issue carefully 
corrected and beautifully printed editions of classical works in 
Latin, Greek, English, French and Italian. They printed more 
than fiv'c hundred separate publications, among them the small 
editions of Cicero, Tacitus, Cornelius Nepos, Virgil, Tibullus and 
Propertius, Lucretius and Juvenal : a beautiful edition of the 
Greek Testament, in small 4to ; Homer (4 vols. fob, 1756-1758) ; 
Herodotus, Greek and Latin (9 vols. i2mo, 1761); Xenophon, 
Greek and Latin (12 vols. i2mo, 1762-1767); Gray’s Poems; 
Pope’s Works ; Milton’s Poems. The Homer, for which Flax- 
man’.s designs were executed, is perhaps the most famous produc- 
tion of the Foulis press. The brothers spared no pains, and 
Robert went to France to procure manuscripts of the classics, 
and to engage a skilled engraver and a copper-plate printer. 
Unfortunately it became their ambition to establish an institution 
for the encouragement of the fine arts ; and though one of their 
chief patrons, the earl of Northumberland, warned them to 
“ print for posterity and prosper,” they spent their money in 
collecting pictures, pieces of sculpture and models, in paying 
for the education and travelling of youthful artists, and in 
copying the masterpieces of foreign art. Their countrymen 
were not ripe for such an attempt, and the “ Academy ” not only 
proved a failure but involved the projectors in ruin. Andrew 
died on the 18th of September 1775, and his brother went to 
London, hoping to realize a large sum by the sale of his pictures. 
They were sold for much less than he anticipated, and Robert 
returned broken-hearted to Scotland, where he died at Edinburgh 
on the 2nd of June 1776. Robert was the author of a Catalogue 
of Paintings with Critical Remarks. The business was afterwards 
carried on under the same name by Robert’s son Andrew. 

See W. T. Duncan, Notices and Documents illusirattve of the Literary 
History of (rlasgow, printed for the Maitland Club (1831), which 
inter aha contains a catalogue of the works printed at the Foulis 
pre&s, and another of tlic pictures, statues and busts in plaster of 
Paris produced at the " Academy ** m the university of Glasgow. 

FOULLON, JOSEPH FRANCOIS (1717-1739), French admini- 
strator, was liorn at Saumur. During the Seven Years’ War he 
was intcndant-general of the armies, and intendant of the army 
and navy under Marshal de Belle-Isle. In 1771 he was appointed 


intendant of finances. In 1789, when Necker was dismiss 
Foullon was appointed minister of the king’s household, i 
was thought of by the reactionary party as a substitute. ] 
be was unpopular on all sides. The farmers-gencral detes 
him on account of his severity, the Parisians on account 
his wealth accumulated in utter indifference to the suffer! 
of the poor ; he was reported, probably quite without foundati 
to have said, “ If the people cannot get bread, let them cat ha 
After the taking of the Bastille on the 14th of July, he withdi 
to his estate at Vitry and attempted to spread the news of 
death ; but he was recognized, taken to Paris, carried off w 
a bundle of hay tied to his back to the hotel de ville, and, in sf 
of the intervention of Lafayette, was dragged Out by the popul 
and hanged to a lamp-post on the 22nd of July 1789. 

See Eugene Bonnem6re, Htsiotre des paysans (4th ed., i8f 
toTUC ill ; C r Cliassin, Les J^lcittons ct les cahiers de Pans en i 
(Paris, 1889), tomes iii. and iv. 

FOUNDATION (Lat. fundatio, from jmidare, to found), 
act of building, constituting or instituting on a perman^ 
basis ; especially the establishing of any institution by endow 
or providing it with funds for its continual maintenance. 1 
word is thus applied also to the institutions so established, si 
as a college, monastery or hospital ; and Ihe terms “ on 
foundation,” or “ foundationer,” are used of members of sue' 
college or society who enjoy, as fellows, scholars, &c , the bene 
of the endowment. Formerly “ foundation ” also meant 
charter or incorporation of any such institution or society, r 
it is still applied to the funds used for the endowment of si 
institutions. 

The terms old foundation and new foundation ” used 
connexion with the organizing of English cathedral chapt 
have no reference to the .ago of the cathodr.als. At the ti 
of the Reformation under Henry VIII . the old college chapt 
were left unchanged, and arc referred to as the “ old foundation 
but the monastic chapters were all suppressed, conseqiien 
new chapters had to be formed for their cathedrals and th 
constitute the new foundations.’^ 

“ Foundation ” also means the base (natural or artific 
on which any erection is built up ; generally made below 
level of the ground (see Foundations below). A foundati' 
stone is one of the stones at the base of a building, generally 
corner-stone, frequently laid with a publir ceremony to cclebi 
the commencement of the building. 'I'he term is also appl 
to the ground-work of any structure, such as, in dress-maki 
the underskirt over which the real skirt is hung, any matn 
used for stiffening purposes, as “ foundation muslin or nr 
In knitting or crochet the first stitches on to which all the r 
are worked arc called the “foundation chain ” In gem-cult 
the “ foundation-square ” is the first of eight squares round 
edges of a brilliant made in bevel planes and from which 
angles are all removed to form three-corner facets. 

FOUNDATIONS, in building. The object of foundations 
to distribute the weight of a structure equally over the groui 
In the construction of a building the weights are concentra 
at given points on piers, columns, &c., and these foundatK 
require to be spread so as to reduce the weight to an avera 
In the preparation of a foundation care must be taken to previ 
the lateral escape of the soil or the movement of a bed uf 
sloping ground, and it is also necessary to provide against 11 
damage by the action of the atmosphere. The soils met w 
in ordinary practice, such as rock, gravel, chalk, clay and sai 
vary as to their capabilities of bearing w^eight. There is 
provision in any English building acts as to the load that nr 
be placed on any of these soils, but under the New York Build 
Code it is provided that, where no test of the sustaining po\ 
of the soil IS made, different soils, excluding mud, at the bott 
of the footings shall be deemed to safely sustain the follow 


loads to the superficial foot : per sq. ft. 

Soft clay , I ton. 

Ordinary soft clay and sand, together in layers, , 

wet ahd springy 2 tons. 

Loam, clay or fine sand, firm and dry . . ♦ 3 tons. 
Very firm coarse sand, stiff gravel or hard clay . 4 tonfe. 
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A coraparison of the pressure exerted on an ordinary founda- 
tion by the walls of the several thicknesses and heights provided 
for by the London Building Act of 1894, and a conn- 
parison of a few of the principal authorities, will 
Hon. found useful in helping us to arrive at a decision as to 
what can safely be allowed. Take as an example a 
wall of the warehouse class, 70 ft. high, whose ‘section at the base 
for a height of 27 ft. is bricks thick (or 22 i in.), and for the 
same distance in height again is 2 bricks thick (or 18 in.), the 
remainder to the top being ij bricks thick (or 14 in ). The 
weight of brickwork per foot run of such a wall is 4*05 tons on 
any area of 3*75 ft. super, of brickwork. According to the act 
the concrete is to project 4 in. on each side ; we have then an 
additional area of *66 ft. super, to add, thus making the total 
foundation area of each foot run of wall 4*41 ft. super, to take 
a weight of 4*05 tons or nearly a ton per foot super, (viz. 
•9 ton.) 

Another factor must, however, be taken into consideration, 
viz. the weight distributed from the loaded floors and from the 
roof. In this case there would be at least six floors, and the 
entire weight could hardly be taken at less than 6 tons, which 
would give a total weight of 10-05 tons on an area of 4*41 ft. 
super, or a load of 2-28 tons per foot super. This is on the 
assumption that no cxtia weight has been thrown on the founda- 
tions by openings or piers, or by girders, &c., in which case, in 
addition to the work being executed in cement, the foundations 
should be incre.ised in area. Piers always irn’oh’e a great 
increase of weiglit on the foundations, and in very many instances 
this increased weight, instead of being provided for by increasing 
the area of the foundations and so reducing tlie weight per foot 
super., is only partly met by the improper method of merely 
increasing the depth of the concrete, while keeping the same 
projection of concrete round the footings as for the walls. As an 
example take an iron column to carry a safe load of 80 tons, 
standing on a York stone template, and in turn supported hy 
a brick pier 22] in. square. In this case we should have, after 
allowing f(jr the projec tion of concrete on either .side, an area of 
4 ft. 5 in. s<}nare, or i()‘6 ft. super., and this would give a pressure 
of 4*1 tons j)(‘r foot on the foundations, or almost twacc as much 
as m the previous example of a warehouse wall. Here, instead 
of increasing the depth of the concietc, it would be necessary 
to increase its width ; if it were made 6 ft. square, we should hav e 
an area of 36 ft. super, to take the 80 tons, and thus the pressure 
would only be 2*2 tons per foot, and the cost of the foundation 
be much the same. 

If we compare a section of wall of the dwelling-house class, 
ns prescribed by the London J^uilding Act, we find that, taking a 
wall 50 ft. high and having a thickness at base of 22 J in. as for 
the warehouse wall to which wc have referred, we have a wall 
weighing 3*75 tons per foot super, on an area ot 4-41 feet super., 
or *85 ton jx'r foot without weight of floors and roof as against 
the *9 ton m the warehouse example. To this must be added the 
weight of, sa)q 5 floors and roof at a total of 3 tons per foot run 
of wall, and wc then have an aggregate of 6-75 tons per foot run 
and I *50 tons per foot super, as against 2 *28 tons in the warehouse 
class. 

Tf we turn from the act to text-books we find that Colonel 
Seddon in the Aufe Memoir gives the load which ordinary founda- 
tions will bear as a safe load per foot super, as follows : 

tons. 

Rock, moderately h.'ird 9 

Rock of strength of good concrete . • . 3 

Rock, very soft . . . , , . • i*8 

Firm earth . x to ij 

Hard clay i to 1 1 

Clean dry gravel and clean sharp sand prevented from 
spreading sideways i to iJ 

Most of the work in London may l^e classed under one of the 
latter heads, and according to this table we have, when wc erect 
walls accordance with the building act, to overload our 
foundations. 

As to the possibility of spreading weights, we have as an 
example the chimney at Adkin's Soap Works in Birmingham, 
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312 ft. high, so arranged that its pressure on the foundations is 
only 1 J tons per foot super. ; also the great St Rollox chimney 
at Glasgow, which has a pressure of i] tons ; the weight of the 
Eiffel Tower (7500 tons) is .so spread over 4 ba.ses, each 130 ft. 
square, tliat the pressure is only *117 ton, or 2J ewt , per foot 
super. The Tower Bridge has a load of t 6 tons per foot on the 
granite bed under the columns of towers, reduced by spreading 
to an actual pressure on the cLi} foundation of 4 tons. The piers 
under the Hoi born Viaduct have a load of 2J tons only, those of 
the Imperial Institute 2] tons, and those of the destructor cells 
and chimney shaft at Great Yarmouth 4 tons GJ cwt. per foot 
super. From these various examples it would appear that on 
sound clay or gravel foiindation a load of from 2\ to 4 tons may 
be employed with safety . 

One of the first and most important requirements in preparing 
drawings for a large building is to astertain the nature of the sub- 
soil and strata at diffeient levels over the proposed site, r 1 ! 
so as to be able to arrange the lootings accordingly at the 
various depths and to decide as to the various forms and ® 
methods to be employed 1 or this purpose trial holes or borings 
arc sunk until a suitable brd or bottom is found, upon which the 
concietc foundation may salclv be put. If no such solid bottom is 
found, as often happen.s nt.ir tlu v\ater side, special foundations 
must be emjdoy^ed, .such .i^. (k)tk, gridnon, cantilever and pile founda- 
tions, Ac , «ill of which will be described hereafter. A.s examjiles 
ot the V'arying siibscals v\e mav mention the following, in which will 
be noticed the great depths dug before getting through the made 
giound M the Bank of Tnglaud tluie v\(tf 22 ft of made ground 
icstmg on 4 ft of gr.ivel Soni(“ of the made ground v\as of ancient 
date, and preset ved relics of Roman o(cupatioii. In some parts the 
subsoils have been excavated for balla<^t 01 giavtl, as at Kensington, 
or lor brick earth, as at Highhurv , and the pits tilled in with rubbish. 
Rock, which forms an excellent and unchanging loundation in one 
situation, may prove a dangerous foundation in another. Thus 
chalk foims a grM-)d limestone loundation in certain ]iositions, but 
when it dips towards a sIojh* or a cliff with an outcrop of the gault 
or underlying clay, it is a v erv unsuilabh* foundation for any building, 
as the landslips in the Isle of Wight an<l on thf Dors* tshiie coast 
bear witness A boring made in Tallis Street, near the Thames 
embankment, showed * (i) iS m ballast, dirtv , (2) 6 in greensand, 
wet and dirty; {3) 2 ft. peat clav , (3^ 6 m greensand , (s) 51 ft j^eaty 
bog, (6) <) ft. running sand , and (7) 4 It clean ballast, lesimg at a 
depth of 2^ ft below the ground line ufion blue* clay A boring at 
Highbury New Paik gav'C (i) 2 It made ground, (2) 18 ft loam, 
(3) 9 ft sand, {4) 4 ft ])e.it, .iiid (5) 8 ft gravel and •'and Thr«e 
examples show that while trial holes ‘should always be inaile before 
designing ,T foundation, to asccitam the natiue of the subsoil, care 
must be takm not to calculate u])on uniformity 'Jhus at the block 
2 of the admiialtv extension new buildings (London), one of the trial 
holes upon the south-west side of tlie e>l<l buildings showed the clay’ 
to be .il)out 2oy ft below the surface ejf the ground, while actual 
excavation piovcd the dip of the clay to be siu h that in the exe*cution 
of the new i)uildmg it became* necessary to underpin the north-west 
corner of the old building at the deepest part 42 ft ])el(AV the ground 
Ihe foundations of Mock i ot the m w aeliiiiraity buildings arc placed 
in a (lo( k, bmit ujKm the London clay* at a tleplh of 30 ft in solid 
concrete 0 ft. thick. At the Hotel Victoria, m Noithumberland 
Avenue (Ixrmdon), the various subsoils are as follows* (1) 38 j ft 
made giound clay ,ind gravel mixed, (2) 4 ft. gravel ancl sand, (3) 
0 ft. rising sand , (.p 2 ft fine ballast, and at a depth of 50 ft. blue 
clav*. \t the soutli end tlie clay v\as 4 ^ ft down and at the north 
Olid 37 ft The Ironl vcdll vNas construe ted on a concrete bed 9 ft. 
wide. The site was surrounded by a similar wall of concrete about 
0 It wide, forming a species of boxes, and the whole was covered 
with a depth of 6 ft. of concrete* upon v\liKh the walls were raised 
The founclation for 53 T’arliamcnt Sticct, where running sand was 
encountered, was constructed v\ith shc)rt piles, 7 or 8 ft long and 
6 in chain., pointed and placed as close together as pr)‘Mble over 
the whole foundation, the tops v\crc then sav\n off kvel, and a 
concre*te raft, 7 or 8 ft thu k, v\,is built over the whole aica At the 
Institution of Civil Rngmeers, Great George Street, Westminster, 
the foundations to the two party^ walls upon c.ich side of the 
building were carried down about 22 ft below the pavement lev*cl, 
that on the w'est side being 22 ft deep and that on the east side 
24 ft. 

The London Building Act and the model byMaws piohibit the* 
erection of buildings on sites that have been used as " shoots " fo* 
faecal matter or vegetable refuse, and in such cases the 
objectionable material must be remov’cd pric:)r fo the 
commencement of building operations, and the holes 
from which it was taken filled up with dry* brick or other rubbish 
well rammed. Foundations are usually exc-cuted by excavators or 
navvies, and the tools and implements used are boning rods, Iev*el 
pegs, lines, spirit level, pickaxe, various shovels, wheel-barrow, 
rammer or punner, &c. In digging the ordmary trenches and 
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excavations, should the ground be loose, planking and strutting have 
to be employed. This consists of rough boarding put along the sides 
of the trenches and wedged tight with waling pieces and struts , 
this work is done by navvies. Figs i and 2 show the general forms 
of planking and strutting for the dillerent soils. 

In very large works of cxca\ation in soft soil a steam digger is 
used for the bulk of the woik It consists of a large steel bucket 
with a cutting edge , thn 1- lowercJ by means of a crane into the 

excavation, and on being 
withdrawn cuts off a portion 
of soil which 13 hoisted and 
deposited in carts for re- 
moval to any desiied posi- 
tion within the radius com- 
mande<l by the crane. The 
work of trimming the exca- 
vation to a regular shape 
must always be done by 
manual labour. 

Concrete for filling into 
the foundations is usually 
mixed by navvies , for large 
works It is sometimes mixed 
by machmerv . 

In order tliat the work of 
excavating and constructing 
the foundations may piocccd 
m a water-logged site, jmmps 
have to be employed, and 
wlierc the inrush of water is 
great it is usual to sink a sum]) 
hole lower than the depth 
rtc] Hired for the foundations, 
and to use a steam ]>ump 
kept going day and night. 

The foundation of a wall is requited to be as foUow's m accordance 
with the London Building and Amendment Acts: “ The projection 
of the bottom of the footings of every wall on each side of the wall 
shall be at least e(]ual to half of the thickness of the wall at its base, 
unless an adjoining wall interferes, in which case the projection may 
be omitted where that w.ill adjoins, and the diminution of the 
footings of every wall shall be formed in rt'gular ollsets an<l the 
lieight from the bottom ot sucli footing to the base of the w«ill shall 
be at least equal to two-thirds of the thickness ot tlie wall at its 
base ” (See Brickwork.) The base of a w’all is the thickness above 
the looting; the footing is the brickwork built directly on the top 
of the concrete and diminishing in width m every course. Thus : 
“ The projection of the bottom footing to be equal to one half the 

thickness of wall on 
both sides means 
that a 13^ in. wall 
w ould reejuire to 
Iiave three courses 
of footings, the 
bottom one being 
27 in. wide. “ The 
height from the 
bottom of such 
footing to the base 
of thy wall shall be 
at least ecjual to 
two-thirds the 
thickness of wall at 
its base means 
that in the case of 
a i3j-m wall the 
hciglit of footings 
W'ould have to be 
o in , or three 
courses of brick- 
work, each measur- 
ing 3 in. 

The New York 
Building Code 
enters more fully 
into the require- 
ments for the found.dion of walls as regards depth than that in use 
in London. .Section 25, Part 5, requiies that every building, except 
buildings erected ujioii ‘-olid rock, or upon wharves and piers on the 
water front, shall have foundations of brick, stone, non or concrete 
laid not less than 4 ft. below the surface of tlie earth, on the solid 
giound or level surface of rock, or upon piles or ranging timbers 
when solid earth or rock is not found Piles intended to sustain a 
v'.all, pier or post, shall be spaced not more than 36 in. nor less than 
2 ) m. on centres ; they must be driv^en to a solid bearing if practic- 
able, and their number must be sufficient to support the super- 
structure jiroposed. pUe shall be used of less dimensions than 
s in. at the small end anp 10 in. at the butt for short piles, or piles 
2 j ft. or less in length, ,No pile shall be weighted with a load exceed- 
ing 40,000 lb. When a pile xs not driven to refusal, its safe sustaining 


power shall be determined by the following formula ; twice the 
weight of the hammer in tons multiplied by the height of the faH 
in feet divided by the least penetration of pile under the last blow 
in inches plus one. There arc also further recjuirements as to piles, 
&c., ancl the commissioner of buildings must be notified when the 
piles are to be driven. 

The New York Cotle, Section 26, further goes on to say that 
foundation walls shall be constructed to include all walls and piers 
built below the curb level or nearest tier of beams to the curb, to 
serve as supports for the walls, piers, columns, girders, posts or 
beams. Foundation walls shall be built of stone, brick, Portland 
cement concrete, iron or steel If built of rubble stone or Portland 
cement concrete, they shall be at least 8 in. thicker than the wall 
above them to a depth of 12 ft below the curb level, and for every 
a<lditional 10 ft. or part thereof deeper, they shall be increased 4 in. 
in thickness. If built of brick, they shall be at least 4 in. thicker 
than the wall next above them to a depth of 12 ft below the curb 
level, and for every additional 10 ft. or part thereof deeper, they 
shall be increased 4 m in thickness. The footing or base course 
shall be of stone or concrete, or both, or of concrete and stepped up 
brickw'ork of sufficient thickness and area to bear safely the weight 
to be imposed thereon. If the footing or base course be of concrete, 
the concrete shall not be less than 12 in thick ; if of stone, the stones 
shall not be less than 2 x 3 ft and at least 8 in. in thickness for walls, 
and not less than 10 in. m thickness if under piers, columns or posts. 
The looting or base course, whether formed of concrete or stone, shall 
be at least 12 m wider than the bottom width of walls, and at least 
12 in. wider on all sides than the bottom width of said piers, columns 
or posts If the sujienmposed load is such as to cause undue trans- 
verse strain on a footing projecting 12 in , the thickness of such 
footing is to be increased so as to carry the load with safety. For 
small structures and for small piers sustaining light loads the com- 
misbioner ot buildings having jui isdiction may, m his discretion, 
allow a reduction m the thickness and projection specified for 
footing or base courses. All base stones shall be bedded and laid 
crosswise, edge to edge. If stepped-up footing of brick is used in place 
of stone abo\^e the concrete, the offsets if laid in single courses shall 
each not exceed ij in., or, if laid m (double courses, then each shall 
not exceed 3 in offsetting the first couise of brickwork back one-half 
the thickness of the concrete base, so as properly to distribute the 
load to be imposed thereon. It will be seen by the foregoing that 
the American acts arc far more extensive than in Ix^ndon. The 
London Building Act mentions that the footings of a wall shall rest 
upon the solid ground or concrete or upon other solid substructure. 
The building act amendment suys • " The foundations of the walls 
of every house or building shall be formed of a bed of good concrete 
not less than y in. thick, and projecting at least 4 in. on each side 
of the lowest course of footings." 

Various Tyf^es o] Fottndations. — The most natural foundations 
for walls are those constiuctcd where the walls aie built directly 
upon the ground ; this is only possible where the ground is very hard 
or consists of rock, and in either of thes(‘ cases the ground is simply 
levelled and the building commenced. 

Ihe next and most universally recognized method, which might 
safely be said to be adojited m 93 % of all modern buildings, is llie 
system of placing a bed of concrete un<ler the walls, digging trenches 
where the walls are to come until a solid bottom is reached, and 
in these laying the concrete. '1 he London Building Act requires this 
concrete bed to be at least 4 in wider than the bottom course of 
footings on each side of the wall, but it is generally made 6 m. wider 
on each side and 111 general circumstances the depth of the concrete 
is varied according to the weight jilaced upon it. 

Where a site is in close jiroximity to a river or old water-course, 
Ac., where deep basements are excavated, or where the ground lies 
low, naturally water is met with, and where water is the ground is 
soft It IS here that special foundations are lequircd. 

In certain cases it is necessary to use concrete legs or stilts. These 
are placed in such positions as to take the weights of the building, 
and sunk to depths of 40 ft more or less as the case may crete 
require accoiding to the nature of the ground ; and on ^ 
the tops of these stilts concrete arches or lintels arc ? 
turned over (hg 3). As an example of the stilt principle, 
mention may be made of some premises at Stratford and 
a church at South Bermondsey, London, in which concrete piers 
were sunk at 12 ft. centres apart and 4^ ft. square, m pot holes dug 
out of made ground ; tiieri concrete arches were formed over the 
intervening untrustworthy ground with a minimum thickness of 
18 in. or the piers vyerc connected by. concrete lintels 3 ft. thick m 
which steel joists were embedded At Sion College, Victoria Em- 
bankment, London, the foundations were formed with cement 
concrete stilts pr piers 8 ft square, and going down to the' London 
clay , from the tops of these stilts brick arches were turned, spanning 
the spaces between the piers, and upon these arches the walls were 
built. 

Pile foundations, used in the case of soft ground, for small works, 
consist either of stout scaffold jiolcs or of timbers varying from 6 in. 
to 12 in. square according to requirements (fig. 4). The bottom 
ends of these timbers have an iron shoe with a pomt, so as to 
be easily driven into the ground, and the tops of the timbers have 
an iron band round, so that when the timbers are being driven in 
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the band prevents them from splitting (fig. 5)* The methods of 
driving these piles are various. The usual plan is to erect a tenipor- 
ary structure, upon one side of which is a guide path 
faced wnth sheet-iron so as to give a smooth face. Up 
and down this guide path a heavy iron weight, called a 
** monkey, is worked , the monkey is hoisted to the top of 
the guide path by means of a crab worked by hand or steam, and 


at least 2 ft. The cylinders were sunk by the aid of a grab, the 
bottom being levelled and the concrete blocks laid by a diver. 
Use IS also made of piles consisting of Portland CLinent concrete 
having steel rods embedded m it, and provided with iron shoes and 
head for driving (fig 6). 

Cast iron screw piles (fig. 7) used in very loose sandy soils, consist 
of large hollow cast iron columns with flat screw blades cast on the 
lower emls The projection of this screw' from the pile may vary 
from 9 m. to 18 m. w'lth a pitch of from one-quarter to one- ha If of 
the projection, the blade making a little ov'er one turn round the 
shaft. For most requirements a diameter of screw' from 3 i to 4 J ft, 
will be found sufficient, a sandy foundation rcciuiring the largest. 
The lower end of the tube is generally left open, tiic edge bemg 








when relea.sed descends with a good force, and so drives the piles into 
the ground. 1 he monkey usually weighs from 2 cwt. to 10 cwt 
and is allowed .1 drop of 15 to 40 ft. 

Piles are driven all lonnd undei the walh at varying intervals or 
under piers whcie the weights of a building aio to be concentrated. In 
the erection of the Chicago public hbtai y foui Norway pine piles, each 
with an average diameter of 13 in., were driven to a depth of 52 1 ft 
and loaded with a dead load of 50 7 tons piT jiile for a period of two 
weeks, and no scUlcmcnt taking place 30 tons per pile was atlopted 
as a safe load The following are some examples of lo«ids used m 
practice : passenger station, Haiiison Street, Chicago, piles 50 ft. 



in length, each carrying 25 tons , elevator, Buffalo, N.Y., piles 20 ft 
in length, weight 25 tons , Trinity church, Boston, 2 tons , Schiller 
building, Chicago, 55 tons per jiile, but in this case the building 
settled considerably All timber grillage and the lops of all j> Ics 
should be kept below the lowest water level, and be capped w'lth 
concrete or stone. In Boston it is obligatory to cap with b’oeks 
of granite. 

Another form of foundation takes the shape of Portland cement 
concrete blocks, and is used chiefly for bnrlges and in maishv land, 
&c. In some cases cylinders of brickwork aie built, and 
oncre f centres are filled with blocks ol concrete and grouted 

^ *** in. The Yarmouth destructor cells and chimney shaft 
were built in this way , the cylinders were constructed of o in. 
brickwork built in Portland cement, the lower 4 ft. being encased 
in a wooden drum with cutting edge sunk into the gravel and sand 


Fio. 5. Fig. 6. Fig. 7. Fig. 8. 

bevelled and occasionally provided with teeth to a.ssist in cutting 
into and penetrating the soil. 

Another system of piling known as sheet piling (fig. 8), consists 
in driving piles into tlic ground at intervals, and betw'een these, 
also dnven into the giound, are timbers measuring 3 in. by 9 m , 
which form a wall to keep the soft earth up under the building. In 
this way the earth is jirevented from spreading out and so causing 
the building to settle unevenly 

Another kind of foundation, known as plank foundation (fig 9), 
consists of clrn planks, about 9 in bv 3 m laid across the 
trench and spiked togcthei , on the top of these are laid 
similar pkinks but at light angles to the last, and upon 
the platform thus ioimed the wall is built Tins method 
IS used in soft ground 

Caisson*^ are usually cmiflo^ed bv engineers for the construction 
of the foundations of budge piers, but instances of their use m 
foundations for buildings an to be found in the Aineiican Qaissons 
Surety and the Minhatlan Life* Insurance buildings, 

New York City I li(‘ latter building is 2j2 ft high toThe paiapet, 
and llie dome* and tower use loS it higher The building is carneil 
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on i6 soliel masonry piers, taken dow'n 5j ft below the street level 
to solid rock, and these piers support the 3j east iron columns upon 
which the building is erected the piers to each building were 
construeted b\ the pneumatic caisson jiiocess (sec C-vissos) 

A good plan for Inundations when the ground is loose and sandy 
Is to Iniild upon wells ot brukwoik, a method whuh has been suc- 
cesslully practised in Madias The wells are made 
circular, about 3 ft m diameter and one brick thick. founda- 
The hist course is laid and cemented togctlier on the 
surface of the ground when it is dry, and the earth is 
excavated inside and lound about it to allow' it to sink. Then another 
IS laid ovxr it and again sunk. The well is thus built downward^. 
The brickwork is sunk bodily to a dtpth of 10 ft or more, according 
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site, with an extra thickness under the walls. Foundations formed 
similarly to dock foundations, but in addition having steel ]oists and 
rods inserted in the thickness of the concrete table, to tie the whole 
togetlicr, arc known as gndiron foundations. 

In the Henuebique concrete system, all beams, Ac , arc formed 


to building to be erected upon it, and the interior is filled up with 
rubble work. All the public buildings at Madras were erected upon 
foundations of this kind. Well foundations were employed under 
the city hall, Kansas City, and the Stock Exchange, Chicago. 

Coffer dams are wooden structures used to keep back the water , . 

whUst putting in foundations on the waterside, and are constructed | with small rods and then burroiinded with concrete ; it is designed 
with two rows of timbers, 12 in. square as piles spaced 1 for floors and for spreading the weight of a building over an extended 
Coiite about 6 ft. apart, and filled in between with a double row j foundation on soft ground. 
dMtn$, 2 in. or ^ in boards, the space between the rows being ^ 

packed with clay puddle {fig lo) The general rule for the thickness ot j 
a coffer dam is to make it c<iual to the depth of water. An interesting , 



example of a coffer dam is that at the Ke>h.im dock extension, 
where piles varied in length from 65 ft to 85 ft. ’lhc> were diiven m 
a double low’ 5 ft. apart, and over 1^,000 were used. 

Dock touiKlalioiis are constructed aftei tlie fashion of a laij^e 
concrete tank, and are adapted to laige sites wheie a <li(liculiy 
arises as to the iiiguss ol water lluy are considered 
the l>est method of consti m ting a building on soft ground 
and of keeping a building dry (fig 11) Ihi'^ type of 
foundation was used at tla luw colonial olhee, Whiteli.dl, 
and the new admiralt'^ liuildmg, at St James’s PaiK, 
A few buildings treated after the style of a dock, but in 
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:>ome instances without the enclosing 


Where a heavy w'all is to be built against an old one and there is 
not sutficient 100111 for the foundations, the plan is adopted of 
building pier foundations at some distance from the pro- 

posed new wall On the top of these piers rest ^ ^ 

steel caniileveis over steel pm rockers upon cast 
non bedplates , the cantilevers are scciucd at one 
end to a column, while the other ends go through the full 
thickness of llu^ new wall. Upon these last ends is placc'd a 
steed girder upon which the wall is built. This construction 
(fig 12) has been used in America, and in the Ritz Hotel, 
I’lccadilly, London. 

Anothei form of cantilever foundations was employ vd m 
the case ol .some premises at Carr’s Lane, I 3 ii mingham, 
partly built ovci the threat Western railway tunnel (fig. 13) 
In this instance large' picis wore built below tlui giound at 
the side of the tunntl. Fremi the tops ot these piers Lirge 
stee.! cantilevers w'('ic erected iiiojcctmg over the crown of 
the tunned, and on these steel girdeis were fixed and the 
building consti ucteel upon them. 

In model n Tunis, a section of which city is built on in.iishy 
giound, the subsoil is an exvy sediment, laigcly deposited 
by the sc'wage walei from Ihe ancient 01 Aiab pQtinda- 
epiartei ol the' eit> , whii Ills situated on an adj.ieeiif . * 

lull Tills semi-lluid mud li.is a <li pth ot .ibout f^nig 
3-5 It. To picpari' the soil for suppoiting an 
endmary house*, pits from S It lu 10 It squauj arc exxa- 
vate'd to a eh [)lh of about 10 It , to the h \el ot the giound 
watei. V mixture lo made* of the exe.u.ite'd soil anti 
})Owdered Jat lime, jnoeuied liom clinkeis and unbmnt 
stone Irom the Inne-lvilns, whicli soon erumbles ie> line dust 
when expo'-cd to tlie air 1 lu uuxture is IhiuwU into pits ui 
hi)t'is about 12 in. thick and lamined down ioi a \tiy long 
tunc by specially trained labouieis \ gang ot 1 5 ui 20 
men will woik at kast 10 or 12 da> j raiiiming foi the 
foundations ol a modcialc-sizt'd house An e.xlu meJy hard 
bed IS thus obtained, leacliiiig to within tS in ot the surface' 
ol the gjouiid, and eui this .u1iliei.il lieel tlie loundations of 
the building are laid. Although this method ot eonstvuc- 
tiem IS crude, it is stated that the inactiCiil 1 ('suits are 
supe'nor to those obtained by using pile's, ee)n('i( te eir otlie'r 
recognized methods, and 111 till cases the cost is much less, 
foi laboui is cheap. 

A nov'cl anel interesting foundation w'as designed feir a 
signal station at Cape llenlopen, Delaw'are. Thi^ built on 
tesp ol the highest sandhill at Cape Ilcnlopen, so 
that the obsciver may have an unobstructed 
view , it uses about 80 ft .ibovc the level of the 
sea and is exposed te) .ill wmels and wealhci, while it is 
absolutely renpiircd that it shall stanel hi ml) ])l.iiite(l in 
such a way that evxn a hnriicane sh.ill not shake it e)r 
make it tienible, since that would atfe'ct the siglit e)f tin* t('I(‘scopc 
in the observatory. 'Ihe usual mode ol securing such a building is 
by iru'ans of a foundation of screw piles or of heavy timbers sunk 
into the sand , this method, however, has the disael vantage that i£ 
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walL, aie the following . 
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At the admiralty buildings already mentioned a concrete retaining 
wall completely sm rounds the exterior below the ground, and is 
jomed up to the unddjuunmg work . the whole site being covered 
with concrete b ft. thick, a huge tank is lormed of an .ueiage inside 
cleat depth of jo ff in wMm h the basements arc built Ihe new 
" Old Bailey " buildings in New'gatc Street, London, are constructed 
on a concrete table 5 ft. thick, as also are the Army and Navy 
Auxiliary Stores, Victoiia Street At Kennet’s Wharf, near South- 
wark Bndge, a concrete table^ 8 ft. thick, was spread all over the 
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the foimdation, it 
'lo avoid s\ich an 


the wind shifts the sand aw^ay from around 
becomes undermined and its effect is destroyed 
accident, recourse was had to the following design, which was 
considered to be cheap and at the same time to pro\'ide an eflectivo 
anchorage. The building is entirely of wood ; it has a cellar, 
above wnich are two rooms one above the other, and the whole is 
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surmounted by the observatory proper. First, the ground sill is a 
sc^uarc of 20 ft., made of yellow pine sticks mortised together and 
pinned with stout trunnels. The sill of the observatory is made 
likewise of heavy timbers, 12 ft. long. The two sills are joined 
together by four stout yellow pine corner posts, which in turn are 
murtibed into both sills. Ihc posts are 26 ft. m length. Five feet 
above the lower sill is the sill which supports the floor of the first 
room. Ten feet above this is the sill which supports the upper 
room Both these sills again arc mortised into the corner posts. 
The structure is sheathed outside with German siding, and inside 
with lough boards covered with felt, and again by tongued and 
grooved yellow pine boatds The observatory proper, octagonal 
in shape, is securely mortised into the top bill and covered with a 
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corrugatcfl non root conical in sha])e. The ct'llar is floored with 
3 111. woo<l, ainl Ix)ar<le(l all round on the inside of the posts. A pit 
was first dug in the sand about 0 It. deep and fully 20 It. wide on 
the iMittoin. Ihe cellar sill was lai<l on tins bottom, and the structure 
built u^xin it , thus the whole depth ot cell ir is sunk below the top 
of th(‘ lull or the levi’l ot ihe sanrl The cellar was then filletl up 
with sand <iud pac kevl solid all loinul, consccpieiitly the building is 
anchored 111 its place by the load in the cellar, afiout 100 tons 111 
weight. 

The subject of foundations, being natinnllv of the first importance, 
is one that calls lor most c. ireful study. It is not of so much import- 
ance that the giound be haid or even locky as that it be compact 
and of similar consistency throughout It is not always that a site 
answers to tins destnptiou, and the piublem of what will be the best 
foim ot Joundation to us(‘ in placing a building, more especially if 
that building be of laigc dimensions ami conse(|uentlv gieat weight, 
on a site ot soft voiding soil, is one that is oltcMi most difficult of 
solution. Tlie foregoing article indicates m a brii'f manner some ol 
the obstacles the architect or engmeei is recjuncd to surmount belore 
fils work can e\ en be started on its way to coiiijiletion. 

AuiiroKi iiLs. — The pimcipal books for reference on this subject 
are* .d Piadual Trcatii>c on Foundafiouii, by M. Patton, C 1 . , 
Buildins; Con'itntciioH and Supt’yintendenn\ part i., by F K Kiddei ; 
Notes 0% Bialdin^ CortstnuUan, vols 1 li and 111 ; Aide Mepuou ^ 
vol. ii., by Colonel Seddon, R.E. ; Adoanced Building Condrutthon, 
by C. F. Mitchell; Modern House ConstriutiOHy by G. L. Sutcliffe, 
Building Construction^ by Professor Ileiiry Adams; Praitual 
Building Construction, by J. P. Allen. (J. Bt ) 1 


FOUIfDING (from Lat. funderCy to pour), the process of casting- 
in metal, of making a reproduction of a given object by running 
molten metal into a mould taken in sand, loam or plaster from 
that object. To enable the founder to prepare a mould for the 
casting, he must receive a pattern similar to the casting required^ 
Some few exceptions occur, to be noted presently, but the above 
statement is true of perhaps 98 of all castings produced. The 
construction of such patterns gives employment to a large 
number of highly skilled men, who can only acquire the necessary 
knowledge through an apprenticeship lasting from five to seven 
years. A knowledge of two trades at least is involved in the 
work of pattern construction — that of the craft itself and Uiat 
of the moulder and founder. Patterns have to be constructed 
strongly. They are generally of wood, and they thus require 
skill in the use of woodworking tools and the making of timber 
joints, together with a knowledge of the behaviour of timber* 
&c. Some few patterns arc made in iron, brass or white metal 
alloys. They have to be embedded in a matrix of sand by the 
founder, and being enclosed, they have to be withdrawn without 
inflicting any damage in the way of fracture m the sand. Since 
cast work involves shapes that are often very intricate, including 
projections and hollow spaces of all forms, it is obvious that the 
withdrawal of the patterns without entailing tearing up and 
fracture of the sand must involve many difficult problems that 
have to be as fully understood by the pattern-maker as by the 
moulder. J t is from this point of v low that the work of the pattern-^ 
maker .should be approached m the first place. No closed mould 
can possibly he made without one or more joints, for if a pattern 
is wholly enclosed m a matrix of sand it cannot be withdraw a 
except by making a parting m the sand, and it is not difficult to 
conceive tliat the parting m the pattern might advantageously 
be made to coincide, either exactly or approximately, with that 
of the mould. Nor must obstacles exist to the free withdrawal 
of patterns. They must therefore not be wider or larger in the 
lower than m the upper jiarts ; actually they are made a trifle 
smaller or “ tapered.” Nor may they h«ive any lateral extensions 
into the lower sand, unless these can be made to withdraw* 
separately from the main portion of the pattern. Finally, there 
are many internal s[)aces which cannot be formed by a pattern 
directly in the sand, but piovision for which must be made by 
some mcafls extraneous to the pattern, as by cores. 

A single exarnpk' must ilhistrate the mam principles which have 
just Inm stated. J he obicct selected a biacket which involves 
questions ot joints, ol corts, ot pattern construction and of moulding. 
The casting, the jiattcin, and its mould aie illustiatcd. Fig. i 
illustr.ites m plan (he casting of a double bracket, the end elevation 
t)f winch IS seen in lig 2 , the patteiu of which presents obvious 
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dilficiilties m the way of withdrawal from a mould, supposing it 
w'cre made just like its casting. But if it be made as in fig 3, with 
tht. open spaces A, B, m fig. 2, occupied with coic prints, and the 
pieces A, A in fig. 3 left loosely skewered on, everything will “ de-* 
liver ’* freely. Moreover the pattern might be made solidly as ^ 
slu)wn in fig. 3, or else jomtcxl and dovNclled in the plane a-a, as 
m fig. 4, or along the upper faces of the prints b-b, fig. 3. The 
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timber shadings in figs. 3 and 4 illustrate points in the most suitable 
arrangement of material. The prints are " boxed up." Fig. 4 
shows a certain stage of the moulding, in which one half of the pattern 
has been " rammed " in sand, and turncxl over in the " bottom box," 
and the upper half is ready to be rammed in the " top box," with 
" runner pin ” or " git stick "A, set in place The lower loose piece 
has had its skewer removed during the ramming. Fig 5 illustrates 
Iho mould completed and ready for pouring. The boxes have been 

parted, the pattern has 
been withdrawn, cores 
msertod in the impres- 
sions left by the prints, 
vents taken from the 
central body of 
cinders, the pouring 
basin made and the 
boxes cottered 
together. 

Eveiy single detail 
now briefly noted m 
connexion with this 
bracket is applied and 
modified in an almost 
infinite number of 
ways to suit the evei 
varying character of 
foundry work. Yet 
this process does not 
touch some of the great subdivisions of moulding and casting. 
There is a large volume of large and heavy work for which complete 
patterns and core boxes are never made, because of the gieat expense 
that would be involved in the pattern construction. There arc also 
fiomc cases in which tin methods adopted would not peimit of the 
use of patterns, as in that group of work in which the sand or loam 
is " swept ’’ to the foim icquircd for the moulds and cores by means 
of striking boards, loam bo.irds, core boards or strickles. In these 
classes of moulding the loose green sands and coic sands are not 
much used, instead, loam— a wet and plastic sand mixtuie — is 
employed, supported against bricks (loam moulds) or against core 
bars and jjlates, and hay ropes (loam cores). All heavy marine 
engine cylinders are thus made by sweeping, and all massive cores 
for engine cylinders and large pipes, besides much large circular and 
cylindrical work, as foundation cylinders, soap pans, lead pans, 
mortar pans, large propeller bla<les, dc. In these cases the edge of 
the striking board is a counterpart of the profile of the work swept 
up. Joints also have to be made in such moulds, not of course in 
order to provide for the removal of a pattern, but for the exposure 




Fig. 4, 


of the separate parts in coUrso of construction, and for closing them 
up, or putting them together in their due relations. These joints 
also arc swept by the boards, generally cut to produce suitable 
“ checks," or '* registeis " to ensure tliat they accurately fit together 
Fig. 0, showing a poition of a swept-up mould, illustrates the general 
arrangement. A plate, \, carries a quantity of biuks, B, which are 
embedded m loam, and break joint. To a stnking bar, C, sup- 
ported m a step, a striking Ixiard or sweeping board, D, is boltctl, 
and is swept round against plastic loam, which is afterwards dne<l 
The check on the board at A corrcsjxinds with a similar check on the 
board which strikes the interior of the pan, and by which top and 
bottom portions of the mould are registered together This is 
indicated m (lotted outline. Its mould also is .sw'cpt on bricks, and 


turned over into place, and the metal Is poured into the space 6, 6, 
between the two moulds. There is also a large group of swept-up 
work which is not symmetrical about a centre of rotation. Then 
the movements of the sweeping boards arc controlled by the edges 
of " core plates," or of " core irons " (fig. 7), Bend pipes, and the 


Pouring Basin 



Fig. 5. 


volute casings of centrifugal pumps and pipes, afford examples of 
this kind. In fig. 7, A is the core iron, held down by weights, and 
B the " strickle," sweeping up the half bend C, two such halves 
pasted together completing the core. 



Core -making is a special department of foundry work, often 
involving as much detail as the construction and moulding of 
pattern', Iwo perfectly jilam boxes are shown 111 figs. 8 and 9, in 
both of which provision exists for removing the box jiarts from the 
core after the latter has been rammed Core boxes are jointed and 
tapered, and often have loose pieces within them, and also prints, 
into the impressions of which other cores are inserted. 




Fig. 7. 


Machine-moulding , — There is a development of ^modern 
methods of founding which is effecting radical changes in some 
departments of founds practice, namely, moulding by miichinesw 
The advantages of this method are manifold, and its limitations 
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are being lessened continually. There are two broad departments 
between which machine -moulding is divided. One, of less 
importance, is that of toothed wheels ; the other is that of general 
work, except of a very massive character. 

Gear-wheel moulding machines arc essentially a special 
adaptation of the mechanism of the dividing engine, by means 
if which, instead of using a complete pattern of a toothed wheel, 



Fig. 8. 
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work only of turning the handle of the division plate, and 
ramming the sand around the pattern teeth. The result is 
accurate pitching, and the use of two or three teeth instead of a 
full pattern, together with any core boxes and striking boards 
that arc necessary for the arms. 

The other department of machine-moulding includes nearly 
every conceivable class of work of small and medium dimensions. 
There arc some dozens of distinct types of machines in use, for 
no one type is suitable for all classes of moulds, while some are 
designed specially for one or two kinds only. 

The fundamental principles of operation arc briefly these: Ihe 
pattern parts constitute, by their method of attachment to a plate 
or table A (fig. lo), an integral portion of the machine, so that they 

must partake of 
certain move- 
ments which 
are imparted to 
it Often pat- 
terns mounted, 
as m hg lo, are 
moulded by 
liand, without 
any aid from 
a machine, by 
methods of 
“ plate - mould- 
ing " Ihe de- 
livery of the 
pattern from 
the sand is in- 
variably ac- 
complished by 
a perpendicular 
movement of a 
jiortion of the 
machine (fig. 
ii), withdraw- 
ing cither the 
pattern from 
file mould or 
the mould from 
the pattern. 
'I'he important 
point IS that 
the perpendicu- 
lar movement, 
being under the 
coercion of the 
vcitical guides 
provided m the 
ITig. io, hand machines, 

or the hydraulic 

ram in fig. it, is free from the unsteadiness which is incidental 
to witl*lrawal by the hands of the moulder ; and if the machine 
performed nothing more than this it would justify its existence. 
Little or no taper is required in the pattern, and the moulds 
are more nearly uniform in dimensions than hand-made moulds. 
But there are other advantages. In machine-moulding the joint 




faces for parting moulds are produced by the faces of the plates 
on which the pattern is mounted (figs, to and ii), instead of by 
the hands and trowel of the moulder. When the joint face is of 
irregular outline, as it often is, this item alone saves a good deal of 
time, which again is multiplied by the number of moulds repeated, 
often amounting to thousands. Further, provision is generally 
made on machine plates for the ingates and runners (hg lo) 
through which the metal enters the mould, the preparation of which 
in han<l work occupies a considerable amount of time. Another 
great advantage applies especially to the case of deep moulds. 
These give much trouble m hand-moulding m consequence of the 
liability of the sand to become torn up during the withdrawal of 
the pattern. But m machine-moulding such patterns are encircled 
by a plate, termed a " stripping plate," which is pierced to allow 
the patterns to pass through, and which, being maintained firmly 
on the sand during the lifting of the pattern, prevents it from 
becoming tom up. This is not merely a matter of convenience, but 
IS a necessity in numerous instances. The most familiar example 
is that of the teeUi of gear wheels, in which even a very .slight amount 
of taper interferes with accurate engagement, and this ls repre- 
sentative of many other portions of mechanism. These stnppmg 
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plates are of metal, but in order to save the cost of filing them m 
iron or steel, many arc cheaply made by casting a white metal alloy 
round the actual pattern itself in the first place, the white metal 
being enclosed and retained in a plain iron frame which forms the 
body of the plate. Lastly, many machines, but not the majority, 
include provision for mechanically ramming the sand aroumi the 
pattern by ])ower instead of by hand This is really the least 
valuable feature of a moulding machine, because it is not applicable 
to any but rather shallow moulds. It is commonly used for these, 
but the consistence and homogeneity of a mass of sand round a 
pattein having deep perpendicular sides can only be ensured by 
careful hand ramming. 

The highest economies of machine-moulding are obtained when 
(i) several small patterns are mounted and moulded at once on a 
single plate (fig. lo) , (2) when top and bottom parts of a mould 
arc produced on different machines, carrying each its moiety of 
the pattern , (3) when the machine and pattern details are simphfied 
so much that the labour of trained moulders is displaced by that of 
unskilled .ittenilants who are taught in a month or tw'o the few 
simple operations rt*quired That is the direction in which repctiti\e 
casting IS now rapidly tending. 

In fig II \ is the plate, which in its essentials corresponds with 
the plate A in fig 10, but which in the machine is made to swivel so 
as to bnng each half of the pattern li, B in turn uppeimo.aL tor 
ramming m the box parts C, C. The ramming is done by hand, the 
final squeeze being imparted against the presser D by the action of 
the hydraulic ram K pushing the plate, mould and box up against D. 
The plate bcin'r then lowered, and turned over, the further descent 
of the ram withdraws the bottom box from the pattern, which is the 
stage seen in the illustration. Then the half mould is run away on 
the carnage F, provided with wheels to run on rails. 

Though casting in iron, steel, the bronzes, aluminium, &c , is 

X 24a 
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cwried on by diffcpcsftt men in, dietinfet y«t tho foregoing 

principles and raetbods apply to all alil<s Work is done in green, 
t.e moist sand, m dry sand (tjie moulds being dried before bein^ 
used), and m pJastic loam (wJtuch is bubsixpiently dried). Hand ana 
machine moulding are practised m each, the last-named excepted. 
The differences in worhii}g«re those due to the various charac tens tics 
ot the different metals alloys, which involve differences in the 
sand mixtures used, la tlte dimensions of the pouring channels, of 
the tomperature at which Ui^ lueUl or alloy must be poured, of the 
iluxing and cleansing of the metal, and other details of a practical 
charactci. Hence the practice which is suitable for one department 
must be modtfiod in others. Many castings m steel would inevitably 
fracture if poured inff) moulds prejiared for iron, many iron castings 
would fracture if poured into moulds suitable for brass, and neither 
brass nor steel would ffH a mould having ingates proportioned 
suitably for iron. 

A special hind of casting is that into " clull moulds,” adopted in 
a considerable number of iron castings, such as the railway wheels 
in the United States, ordinary tramw’ay wheels, Ur rolls of iron and 
«tcel rolling mills, the liores of cast wheel hulw, &c. The chill ranges 
in depth from } in. to i m., and is producesd by pouring a special 
mixture of mottled, or strong, iron against a cold iron surface, the 
paits of the casting which are not required to be chilled being sur- 
rounded by an ordinary mould of sand. The purpose of chill-casting 
IS to profluce a surface hatdness in the metal 

llie shruikagcj of metal is a Inct which has to be taken account 
of by the pattern-maker and moulder. A pattern and mould arc 
made larger than the size of the casting required by the exact amount 
that the metal will shiink in cooling from the molten to the cold 
state This amount vanes from J in. in 15 in , in thin iron castings, 
to j m. in T 2 in in heavy ones It ranges from A fo At m per 
foot in steel, brass and aluminium Its variable amount has to be 
borne in mind m making light and heavy castings, and castings with 
or without coies, for massive cores retard shnnkf^e. It is also a 
fruitful can .e of fracture in badly proportioned castings, particularly 
of those in steel. Brass is less liable to suffer m this respect than 
non, anfl iron much loss than steel (J G II) 

FOUNDLING HOSPITALS, originally institutions for the 
reception ol “ foundlings,” t,e. children who have been abandoned 
or exposed, and lelt for the public to find and save. The early 
history of such institutions is connected with the practice of 
infanticide, and in western Europe where social disorder was 
rife and famine of frequent occurrence, exposure and extensive 
sales of children were the necessary consequences. Against these 
evils, which ivere noticed by se\'cral councils, the church provided 
a rough svstem of relief, children being deposited (jactati) in 
marble shells at the church doors, and tended first by the 
viatrii'ularii or male nurses, and then by the nutricarii or foster- 
parents.^ But it was in the 7th and 8th centuries that cUTinite 
institutions for foundlings were established in .such towns as 
Treves, Milan and Montj^ellier. In the 15th century Garcias, 
archbishop of Valencia, was a conspicuous figure in this charitable 
work ; but his fame is entirely eclipsed by that of St Vincent de 
Paul, who in the reign of Louis XI II , with the help of the 
countess of foigny, Mine le Gras and otlier religious ladies, 
rescued the foundlings of Paris from the horrors of a primitive 
institution named La f'ouche (rue St Landry), and ultimately 
obtained from Louis XIV. the use of the Biretre for their accom- 
modation. Letters patent wxrc granted to the Pans hospital 
in 1670. The Hotel-Dieu of Lyons was the next in importance. 
No provision, however, was made outside the great towns ; the 
houses in the cities were overcrowded and administered with 
laxity ; and in 1784 Ncckcr prophesied that the state would yet 
be seriously emlxirrassed by this increasing evil “ From 1452 
to 1 789 the law had imposed on the seif^netirs de haute justice the 
duty of succouring children found deserted on their territories. 
The first constitutions of the Revolution undertook as a state 
debt the support of every foundling. For a time premium.s were 
given to the mothers of illegitimate children, the “ enfants de la 
patrie ” Bv the law of 12 Brumaire, An 11 . “ Toute recherche 
de la paternitc est mtcrditc,” while by art. 341 of the Code 
Napoleon, “ la recherche de la maternite cst admisc.’^ 

France . — The laws of France relating to this part of what is called 
L*Assistancc PnbUqne are the decree of January i8n, the instruction 
of February 1823, the decree of the 5th of March 1852, the law of 

^ See CapUularta regum hrancoruniy 11. 474 

® De Vadmtnistraiton des finances^ iii. 136; see also the article 
** Enfant expose ” m Diderot's Enc\clopedi$f 1753, and Chamousset’s 
M^moxre pohttque sur les enfants^ i757« 
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the 5 th of May 18619, the law of the 24th of July 1889 and the law 
oif the 27th of June T904 'Hiese laws carry out the general principles 
of the >aw of 7 Frimaire An V., which completely decentralized thd 
system of national poor relief establislved by the Revolution. The 
enfants asststH include, besides (i) orplians and {2) foundlings 
propel, (3) children abandoned by their patents, (4) xll-treaten, 
neglected or morally abandoned children wdiose parents have been 
deprived of their parental ngh. '' by the decision of a court of justice, 
(5) children, under sixteen years ol age, of parents condemned for 
certain crimes, whose paicnlal nglits have been delegated by a 
tribunal to the state. Children classiliofl under 1-5 arc termed 
puptlles de V assistance, ” wards of public charit>,” and are distin- 
guished by the law of 1904 from children under the protection of the 
state, classified as ; (1) enfants secourus^ % e. children whose parent** 
or relatives are unable, thiough poverty, to support them , (2) 

enfants en depot, i.e. children ot persons undergoing a judicial sentence 
aiul childien temporarily taken in while their parents are in hospital, 
and (3) enfants en garde, t.e. children who have either committed or 
been the victim of some felony or crime and are placed under state 
care by judicial authority. The asylum which receives all these 
children is a departmental (ctablissement dcposttaire), and not a 
communal institution. The 6stabhssemcnt depositaiic is usually 
the ward of an hospice, m which — with the exception of children 
en dep 6 t — the stay is of the shortest, for by the law of 1904, continuing 
the principle laid down in 1811, all chihlren under thirteen years of 
age under the guardianship of the state, except the mentally or 
physically infirm, must be boarded out in country districts. They 
are generally apprenticed to some one engaged m the agricultural 
industiy, and until majority they remain under the guardianship 
of the administrative commissioners of the dep.irtmeiit. Ihe state 
pays the whole of the cost of inspection and supervision. The 
exjienses of administration, the ” home ” expenses, for the nurse 
{nourrue shlentatrt) or the wet nurse {nourrtce au sein), the prime 
de survic (premium on survival), washing, clothes, and the ” out- 
door ” expenses, which include (i) tempoiaiy assistance to un- 
marncil mothers in order to prevent desertion , (2) allowances to the 
foster-parents {nourriciers) m the country lor board, school-money, 
c^c. ; (3) clothing ; (4) travelling-money tor nurses and children ; 
(5) printing, ike , (6) expens(‘s m time of sickness and for burials 
au<l ajqirentice fees — an‘ borne in the proptiriion of two-filths by 
the state, two-hflhs by the depaitment, and the lemammg fifth by 
the communes. The follow-mg figuies show' the number ol children 
(exclusive of enfant^ serourus) relieved at varuiiis periods ; 

Year, Number relieved. 

1890 . . • . 95,701 

i«95 .... 121,201 

i<)oa .... 138,^08 

1005 .... 149,803 

Ihe droit de rechenhe is conceded to the paieiit on payment of a 
small fee 'Ihc deciee of 1811 contemplated the repayment of all 
expenses by a parent reclaiming a child. Ihe same decree directed 
a tour or revolving box {Drehcylmder in C.crmany) to be kept at 

each hospital Ihesc have been discontinued. Ihe ” Assistance 
Publique ” of Pans is managed by a ” diiccteur ” appointed by the 
minister of the inti'rior, and associated with a repres{‘n1,itive consril 
de surveillance. 'I'he Jkiris Hospice des Knfants- Assisles contains 
about 700 beds There arc aKo m Pans numerous private charities 
for the adoption of poor children and orphans. It is impossible 
heie to giv’e even a sketch of the long and able controversies which 
have occurred in Frame on the principles of management of lound- 
ling hospitals, the advanttiges of tours and the system of admission 
a bureau ouvert, the transfer of orphans fiom one ck'j^artment to 
another, the hygiene and service of hospitals and the inspection of 
nuises, the education and reclamation of the children and the rights 
of the state m their future. Reference may be made to the works 
noticed at the end of this aiticlc. 

Belgium. — In this countiy the arrangements for the relief of 
foundlings and the appropriation of public funds for that purpose 
vcTy much resemble those m ITance, and can h.ndly be usefully 
dc'scribcd apart from the general questions of local govcTnment and 
poor law administration. 'Ihe Commissions des Hosjnecs Civilcs, 
however, are purely communal bodies, although they receive 
pecuniary assistance from both the departments and the state. A 
decree ol 1811 directed that there should be an asylum and a wlu'el 
for receiving foundlings in cv'ciy airondissement. 'flic last ” wheel,” 
that of Antwerp, was closed in i860. (See Des Institutions de 
bienfaisance et etc privoyance en Belgique, 1850 k 18O0, par M. P. 
Lentz ) 

Italy is very rich in foundling hospitals, pure and sim]de, orphans 
and other dcslilutc children being sejiarately provided for. (See 
Della rantd prevcntiva in Italia, by Signor Fano.) In Rvjine one 
branch of the Santo Spiiito in Sassia (so called from tho Schola 
baxonum built in 728 by King Ina in the Borgo) has, since the time 
of Pope Sixtus IV , been devoted to foundlings. 1 he average annual 
number of foundlings supported is about 3000. (Seo The Charitable 
Institutions of Rome, by Cardinal Moncbini ) In Venice the Casa 
degh Rsposti or foundling hospital, founded m 1346, and receiving 
450 children annually, is under jirovmcial administration. Thi‘ 
splendid legacy of the last doge, Ludovico Manin, is applied to the 
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support o£ about x6p ciiiWren by the Con^egazione di Caxita^' 
acting tliruugh 30 parish boaids [dapuiazione Jraternate). 

Attstna —In Austria foundling hospitals occupied a very prominent 
place in the general instructions which, by rescript dated i6th of April 
1781, the emperor Joseph II. issued to the chantabLe endowment 
commission. In 1818 foundling asylums and lymg-in houses were 
declared to be state institutions. They were accordingly supported 
by the state treasury until the fundamental law of 20th October 
1800 handed them over to the provincial committees. They are 
now local institutions, depending on provincial funds, and are quite 
separate from the ordinary parochial poor institute. Admission is 
gratuitous when the child is actually found on the street, 01 is sent 
l>y a criminal court, or wheie the mother iindei lakes to serve for 
four months as nurse or midwife in an asylum, or produces a 
certificate from the parish priest and " poor-father " (the parish 
inspector of the poor-law administration) that she has no money. 
In other cases payments of 30 to 100 florins arc made. When two 
months old the child is sent for six or ten years to the houses in the 
iieighlx)urlu)od of respectable mained persons, who have certificates 
from the police or the poor-law authorities, and who are inspected 
by the latter and by a special medical officer. 1 hese persons receive 
a constantly diminishing allowance, and the aiiangeincnt may be 
determined by 14 days' notice on either side. The foster-parents 
may retain the child in their service or emj)loyment till the age of 
twenty-two, but the true parents may at any time reclaim the 
foundling on rcimbui-sing the asylum and compensating the foster- 
parents. 

liussia —Under the old Russian system of Peter I. foundlings 
were received at the chuich windows by a stiff of women paid by 
the stat(‘ But since the reign ot Catherine II the foundling hospitals 
have been m the hands of the provmcial oliicer of public charity 
(pryka.7 obshestvennago pi^yzienya) The great central institutions 
(Vospitatidnoi Doiu), at Moscow and St Petcisbuig (with a bunch 
at Ocitcluna), weic founded by Catheiinc When a child is bioiight 
the baptismal! name is asked, and a receipt is given, by which the 
child may be rectiimed up to the age of ten 'Ihe mother may nuise 
her child After tlie usual peiiod of six years in tlie tountry very 
great cere is taken wath the education, especially of the moie promise 
mg children The liospifal is a valuable source of lociuits for the 
public service {The Pun( of Popidaiton, \o\ 1 p 434) 

has made a violent attack on these Russian chanties He argues 
that they discouragi^ mairiagc and therefoie population, and that 
the best management is uiuible to pi event a high mortality lie 
adds “An occasional cinid muidei fiom false shame is saved 
at a very lugh price it it can he done only by the sacrifice of some 
of the best and most useful fei hugs ot Uic human heart m a great 
part of the nation.” It does not appeal, liowevci, that the late of 
illegitimacy in Russia is compaiativ ely higli , it is so m the two gieat 
Cities The rights ol paients ovs'i* the children were very^ much rc- 
stnel('d, aiul tliose of the gov^rTninent much extended by a ukase 
issued by the emperor Nicholas m 18:^7. The most eminent Russian 
wiitei on this subiect is M Gourov Se(‘ his Rechttches sur les 
enfantb iiouvts, and hswn sur I’histoirc des enfants Uouvh (Pans, 
1829) 

In ^wrnca, foundling hos]jitals, which aie chiefly piivate chanties, 
exist m most ot the large cities 

Great BrUatn 'ihe Foundling Hospital of London was incor- 
porated by royal charter in 17^9 “ for the maintenance and education 
of exposed and ek'serted vouu - eliildren ” Tin* petition of Captain 
Thomas Corain, who is entitled to the whole credit of the foundation,* 
states as its objects “ to pi event the frequent murders of poor 
iniseiable childieii at tlu'ir birth, and to suppress the uihuiiian 
custom of exposing new-boui miants to puiish m the streets.” At 
first no ciucstions weic a ki‘d about child or parent, but a distm- 
guishmg maik w'as juit on each child by the parent These were 
often maiked coins, trinkets, pieces of cotton or ribbon, verses 
written on scrajis of pajier. 'The clothes, if any, were carelullv 
iccorded One entry is, “ Paper on the breast, clout on the head 
The applications became too luimeious, and a .system of balloting 
with led, white and black balls was adopted In 17^56 the House of 
Commons came to a resolution that all children offered should bo 
received, that local receivmg places should be appointed all over 
Uie country, and tliat the fimds should be publicly guaranteed. A 
basket was accordingly hung outside the hospital , the maximum 
age for admission was laised from twx) to twelve months, and a flood 
of children poured m from the country workhouses. In le.ss than 
four yeais 14,034 children were presented, and a vile trade grew up 
among vagrants of undertakmg to carry children from the country 
to tile hospital, — an undei taking which, like the French mencurs^ 
they often did not peifoim or performed with great cruelty Of 
thes(‘ I 5,000 only 4400 lived to be apprenticed out. The total ex- 
pense wa.s about /50o,o<io. This alarmed the House of Commons. 
After throwing out a bill which proposed to raise the necessary 
funds by fees from a gcncml system ol paiochial registration, they 
came to tlie conclusion that the indiscriminate admission should be 
discontfnued. The hospital, being thus thrown on its own resources, 
adopted a pernicious system of receiving children with considerable 

i Addison had suggested such a charity ifimrdian^ No, 3), 


suips {e.s. £100), which sometimes led to the children bemg re- 
clamied by the jiarcnt. This was finally stopped In 1801 ; and it: 
IS now a fundamental rule tliat no money is received, 'ihe com- 
mitted of inquiry must now be satisfied of Uie previous good cliar- 
acter aiul present necessity of the mother, and that tlie father of the? 
cUikl has deserted it ami the motlur, and tJiat the reci ptioii of 
the child will probably lejilace the mothei m the course of virtuvt 
and m the way of an honest livelihood All the childn n at the 
Foundling hosjntal are those of unman red womcm, and they arc all 
fust children of their motlieis. The prmcipk i-, m fact that laid 
down by Fielding in Tom Jones Too true 1 am afiaid it is that 
many women h.ive be^come abandoned and havt- sunk to the‘ last 
degree of vice by bemg unable to retrieve the flr.st slip ” At present 
the hospital suppoits about 500 children up to the age of fifteen- 
'I'he average annual iiiiuilxT of apfilicatious is over 200, and of 
tidmissions betw'een 40 and 5c) The cliikliea used (u be named, 
after tke }Xitrons and goveinois, but the treasurer now piejiares a. 
list. Children are seldom taken after they are twelve months old. 
On reception they are sent down to the countiy, vvliere they stay 
until they are about foui or live years old At sixteen tlie giils 
aic generally apprenticed as seiVtUits for four )eais, and the boys at 
the age of fouitceii as mechanics for sevim yisits There is a small 
henev'olent fund for adults Thu musical service, winch was origin* 
,illy simg by the blind children only, was niadi- fasluonablc by the 
genicroMty of Handel, who frequently had the "Mis-iah” per- 
foimed there, and who bequeatlud to the hospiLd a MS copy (full 
scoie) of his gre.ite^st oratoriq Tlie altaiqiu'ce is West’s picture of 
Christ presenting a little Child In 1774 Dr Binney and Signor 
Giardmi made an unsiuxessful attempt to form m coimi xion witli 
the hospital a public music school, m imitation of tin* ('oiiLciva- 
tonum of the Coulmcnt In 1847, Iiovsevir, a successful “ Juvenile^ 
Band ” was staitcd Tlie educational effects of music have been 
found excellent, and the hospital supjdies many musicrnis to the best 
army and navy b.inds 'ihe eaily connexion bdwei n tin* hospital 
anti the eminent paiateis of the reign of Geoige II is one ol cxticnie 
interest Ihe exhibitions of pit tint's at the Foundling, which were 
oiganiztxj by the Dilettanti Club, undoubtedly led to the formation 
of the Royal Academy m 1768 Hogarth painted a portrait of 
Captain Coram for the hospital, which also contains his March to 
Fmchlcy, and Roubiliac's bust ol Handel (See History and Objects of 
the J'onndltng Hospital^ with Memoir of Us Pounde} ^ by J Brovsn'ow ) 

In 1704 the Foundling hospital ol Dublin was opened No 
inquiry was made about the paients, and no mont'V leceivt'd From 
1500 to 2000 children were received annually. A large income was 
derived from a duty on coal and the pioduce ol cai hevnees In 
1822 an admission lee ol ^5 was charged on the pan**!! from wduch 
the child came This reduced Uie annuiil arnv.ils to about 500. 
In 1829 the select committee on the Irish mibcellancous estimates 
lecommended that no further assistance should be given The 
hosintil hart not preserved life or educated the foundlings. 'Ihe 
moitality ^'as nearly 4 m 3, and tlie total co^t /io,ouo a >ear. 
'\rcoidmgly m 1835 Lord Glenelg (then Iiisli Secrid.iry) closed tho 
institution 

Scotland neve- vseems to hav'e possessed a foundling hospital. In 
^759 John Watson left tuiidvs which weie to lx* applied to <^he paous 
and charitable puiposc ” ot preventing child muidu- ” by the 
establishment ol a hospital foi leccivmg picgnaiit woiucn and 
taking care of tlicir children as foundlings But liy an act ot parlia- 
ment 111 1822, which vsets forth “ doulits as to the jiropriety ” ot the 
original purpose, the money was given to trustee s to erect a hospitil 
for the mamlcnauce and education of destitute chikUm 

Ai' 1 noki rii<s — Histone statistique et morale des enfants tfouuts 
by MM 'i’erme et Montfalcon (Pans, 1837) {the authors wen* eminent 
medical men at Lynns, c-onnectui with the admmistiation of the 
foundling hospital). Remack, Des hospues d'enfants tiouvh eit 
Lurope (Paris, 1S38) , Hugel, Die Findt Ifuntset und da'> Findelnuesen 
Eioopas (\ lenna, i8()3) , Emmiughaus, “ Das Armuwvcseu und die 
.\rinengesctzgel)ung,” m Furopatsi hen Staaieti (Beilm, 1870) ; 
Sennichon, Histoire des enfants abandonnH (Pans, 1880) , tlie annual 
Rapport sur le service des enfants assisUs dii ddpaitement de la P.eine\ 
Epsteui, Studien ziir piage der Findelanstallen (Piague, 1882) ; 
Florence D Hill, Child* en of the State (2nd ed , i88<)) For United 
States, see H. Folks, Care of Neglected and Dependent Children (1901) ; 
A G Warner, Amencan Charities (enlarL’cd, igo8) and Reports of 
Massachusetts State Board of Chanties Inlormatiou may also be got 
m the Reports on Poor Laws in Foreign Count* les, communicated to 
the laical Government Board by the foieigii sti rctary , Accounts atuC 
Papers (1875), vol Ixv c. 1225; Report of Committee on the hifant 
J,ife Protection Bill (1890) ; Report of Lords Committee on ihe Difant 
Life Protection Bill (189b), (See also Charity and Charities ) 

FOUNTAIN (Late Lat. fontarta, from forts, a spring)^ a term 
applied in u restricted sense to such outlets of water as, whether 
fed by natural or artificial means, have contrivances of human 
art at a point where the water emerges. A very early existing 
example is preserved m the carved Babylonian basin (about 3000 
B.c.) found at Tello, the ancient Lagash, and Layard mentions 
an Assyrian fountain^ found by him in a gorge of the river Goinei^ 
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which consists of a series of basins cue in the solid rock and 
descending in steps to the stream. The water had been originally 
led from one to the other by small conduits, the lowest of which 
wao ornamented by two rampant lions in relief. The term is 
applied equally to the simpler arrangements for letting water 
gush into an ornamental basin or to the more elaborate ones 
by which water is mechanically forced into high jets ; and a 
** fountain may be either the ornamental receptacle or the jet 
of water itself. In modern times the examples of ornamental 
or useful fountains are legion, and it will suffice here to mention 
some of the more important facts of historical interest. 

Among the Greeks fountains were very common in the cities. 
Springs being very plentiful in Greece, little engineering skill 
was required to convey the water from place to place. Receptacles 
of sufficient size were made for it at the springs ; and to maintain 
its purity, structures were raised enclosing and covering the 
receptacle. In Greece they were dedicated to gods and goddesses, 
nymphs and heroes, and were frequently placed in or near temples. 
That of Pirene at Corinth (mentioned also by Herodotus) was 
formed of white stone, and contained a number of cells from which 
the pleasant water flowed into an open basin. Legend connects 
It with the nymph Pirene, who shed such copious tears, when 
bewailing her son who had been slain by Diana, that she was 
changed into a fountain. The city of Corinth possessed 
many fountains. In one near the statues of Diana and Bclle- 
rophon the water flowed through the hoofs of the horse 
Pegasus. The fountain of Glauce, enclo.sed in the Odeum, was 
dedicated to Glauce, because she was said to have thrown 
herself into it believing that its waters could counteract the 
poisons of Medea. Another Corinthian fountain had a bronze 
statue of Poseidon standing on a dolphin from which the water 
flowed. The fountain constructed by Theagenes at Megara 
was remarkable for its size and decorations, and for the number 
of its columns. One at Lerna was surrounded with pillars, and 
the structure contained a number of seats affording a cool 
summer retreat. Near Pharae was a grove dedicated to Apollo, 
and in it a fountain of water. Pausanias gives a definite archi- 
tectural detail when he says that a fountain at Patrac was 
rcache<i from without by descending steps. Mystical, medicinal, 
s irgical and other qualities, as well as supernatural origin, 
were ascribed to fountains. One at Cyane in Lycia was said 
to possess the quality of endowing all persons descending into 
It with power to see whatever they desired to see ; while the 
l:'gcnds of fountains and other waters with strange powers to 
iij d are numerous in many lands. The fountain Enncacrunus 
at Athens was called Callirrhoe before the time the water was 
drawn from it by the nine pipes from which it took its later name. 
Two temples were above it, according to Pausanias, one dedicated 
to Demetcr and Persephone, and the other to Tnptolemiis. The 
fountain in the temple of Erechtheus at Athens was supplied 
by a .spring of salt water, and a similar spring supplied that in 
the temple of Poseidon Hippios at Mantinea. 

The Wviter-bupply of Rome and the works auxiliary to it were 
on a sr lie to he expected from a people of such great practical 
power. The remains of the aqueducts which stretched from the 
city acioss the Campagna are amongst the most striking monu- 
ments of Italy. Vitruvius (book viii.) gives minute particulars 
concerning the methods to be employed for the discovery, 
testing and distribution of water, and describes the properties 
of diflerent waters with great care, proving the importance which 
was attached to these matters by the Romans. The aqueducts 
supplied the baths and the public fountains, from which last 
all the populace, except such as could afford to pay for a separate 
pipe to th(Mr houses, obtained their water. These fountains 
were therefore of large size and numerous. They were formed 
at many of the caskUa of tlie aqueducts. According to Vitruvius, 
each casiellum should have three pipes, — one for public fountains, 
one for baths and the third for private houses. Considerable 
revenue was drawn from the possessors of private water-pipes, 
'rhe Roman fountains were generally decorated with figures 
and heads. Fountains were often also the ornament of Roman 
villas and countr/ houses ; in thoSe so situated the water gener- 


ally fell from above into a large marble basin, with at times a 
second fall into a still lower receptacle. Two adjacent houses 
m Pompeii had very remarkable fountains. One, says Gell, 
“ is covered with a sort of mosaic consisting of vitrified tesserae 
of different colours, but in which blue predominates. These are 
sometimes arranged in not inelegant patterns, and the grand 
divisions as well as the borders are entirely formed and orna- 
mented with real sea-shells, neither calcined by the heat of the 
eruption nor changed by the lapse of so many centuries ” {Pom- 
petana, 1. 196). Another of large sue was similarly decorated 
with marine shells, and is supposed to have borne two sculptured 
figures, one of which, a bronze, is in the museum at Naples. 
This fountain projects 5 ft. 7 in. from the wall against which it is 
placed, and is 7 ft. wide in front, while the height of the structure 
up to the eaves of the pediment is 7 ft. 7 in. On a central column 
in the piscina was a statue of Cupid, with a dove, from the mouth 
of which water issued. Cicero had, at his villa at Formiae, a 
fountain which was decorated with marine shells. 

Fountains were very common in the open spaces and at the 
crossways in Pompeii. They were supplied by leaden pipes 
from the reservoirs, and had little ornament except a human 
or animal head, from the mouth of which it was arranged that the 
water should issue. Not only did simple running fountains 
exist, but the remains of ]ets d'eaii have been found ; and a 
drawing exists representing a vase with a double jet of water, 
standing on a petlestal placed in what is supposed to have been 
the impluviurn of a house. There was also a jet d'eau at the 
eastern end of the peristyle of the Fullonica at Pompeii. 

As among the Greeks, so with the early Celts, traces of super- 
stitious beliefs and usages with relation to fountains can be 
traced in monumental and legendary remains. Near the village 
of Primaleon in Brittany was a very remarkable monument, — 
one possibly unique, as giving distinct proof of the existence 
of an ancient cult of fountains. Here is a dolmen composed of a 
horizontal table supported by two stones only, one at each end. 
All the space beneath this altar is occupied by a long square 
basin formed of large flat stones, which receives a fountain of 
water. At T.ochrist is another vestige of the Celtic cult of 
fountains. Beneath the church, and at the foot of the hill upon 
which it IS built, is a sacred fountain, near which is erected an 
ancient chapel, which with its ivy-covercd walls has a most 
romantic appearance. A Gothic vault protects this fountain. 
Miraculous virtues arc still attributed to its water, and on 
certain days the country people still come with offerings to draw 
It (see La Poix de Freminville, Antiquites de la Bretagne ^ i. p. loi). 
In the enchanted forest of Brochelande, so famous from its 
connexion with Merlin, was the fountain of Baranton, which was 
said to possess strange characteristics. Whoever drew water 
from it, and sprinkled the steps therewith, produced a tremendous 
storm of thunder and hail, accompanied with thick darkness. 

Christianity transferred to its own uses the ancient religious 
feeling concerning fountains. Statues of the Virgin or of saints 
were erected upon the rude structures that collected the water 
and preserved its purity. There is some uniformity in the 
architectural characteristics of these structures during the 
middle ages. A very common form m rural districts was that 
in which the fountain was reached by descending steps (jonlaine 
grofte). A large basin received the water, sometimes from a 
spout, but often from the spring itself. This basin was covered 
by a sort of porch or vault, with at times moulded arches and 
sculptured figures and escutcheons. On the bank of the Clain 
at Poitiers is a fountain of this kind, the Fontaine Joubert, 
which though restored in 1597 was originally a structure of the 
14th century. This kind of fountain is frequently decorated with 
figures of the Virgin or of saints, or with the family arms of its 
founder ; often, too, the water is the only ornament of the 
structure, which bears d simple inscription. A large number 
of these fountains are to be found in Brittany and indeed through- 
out France, and the great antiquity of some of them is«proved 
by the superstitions regarding them which still exist amongst 
the peasantry. A form more common in populous districts was 
that of a large open basin, round, square, polygonal, or lobed in 
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form, with a columnar structure at the centre, from the lower 
part of which it was arranged that spouts should issue, playing 
into an open basin, and supplying vessels brought for the purpose 
m the cleanest and quickest manner. The columns take very 
various forms, from that of a simple regular geometrical solid, 
with only grotesque hiasks at the spouts, to that of an elaborate 
and ornate Gothic structure, with figures of virgins, saints and 
warriors, with mouldings, arches, crockets and finials. At 
Provins there is a fountain said to be of the 12th century, which 
IS in form an hexagonal vase with a large column in the centre, 
the capital of which is pierced by three mouths, which are 
furnished with heads of bronze projecting far enough to cast the 
water into the basin. Jn the public market-place at Brunswick 
IS a fountain of the 15th century, of which the central structure 
IS made of bronze. Many fountains arc still existing in France 
and Germany which, though their actual present structure may 
date no earlier than the 15th or 16th century, have been found 
on the place of, and perhaps may almost be considered as restora- 
tions ol, pre-cxisting fountains. Except in Italy few founUiins 
are of earlier date than the 14th century. Two of that date are 
at the abbey of Fontaine Daniel, near Mayenne, and another, 
of granite, is at Limoges. wSomc of these middle-age fountains 
are simple, open reservoir-* eiclosed m structures w'hich, however 
plain, still carry the charm that belongs to the stone-work of 
those times. There is one of this kind at Cully, Calvados, walled 
on three sides, and fed from the spring by two circular openings. 
Its only ornamentation is a small empty niche with mouldings. 
At Lincoln IS a fountain of the time of Henry VIII., m front of 
the church of St Mary Wickford. At Durham is one of octangular 
plan, which bears a statue of Neptune. 

The decay of architectural taste in the later centuries is shown 
by the fountain of Limoges. It is m form a rock representing 
Mount Parnassus, upon which are carved m relief Apollo, the 
horse Pegasus, Philosophy and the Nine Muses. At the top 
Apollo, in the 16th-century costume, plays a harp. Rocks, grass 
and sheep fill up the scene. 

Purely ornamenUl fountains and ]ets d'ea>t are found in or 
near many large cities, royal palaces and private seats. The 
celebrated Fontana di Trevi, at Rome, was erected early in the 
18th century under Pope dement XI L, and has all the character- 
istics of decadence. La Fontana Paolina and those in the piazza 
of St Peter’s are perhaps next in celebrity to that of Trevi, and 
arc certainly in better taste. At Pans the FonUine des Innocens 
(the earliest) and those of the Place Royal, of the Champs tdysees 
and of the Place de la Concorde are the most noticeable. I’lie 
fountain of the lions and other fountains m the Alhambra palace 
arc, with their surroundings, a very magnificent sight. The 
largest ^els d'eau are those at Versailles, at the Sydenham 
Cr}^stal Palace and at San Ildefonso. 

About the earliest drawing of any drinking fountain in England 
occurs m Moxon’s Tutor to Aslronomie and Geographie ( 165(1) , 
it is “ surmounted by a diall, which tvas made by Mr John Leak, 
and set upon a composite column at bcadenhall corner, m the 
majoralty of Sir John Dcthick, Knight ’’ The water springs 
from the top and base of the column, winch stands upon a square 
pedestal and bears four female figures, one at least of whicli 
represents the costume of the jieriud 

In the East the public drinking fountains are a very important 
institution. In Cairo alone there are three hundred. These 

sebeels ” are not onV to be .seen in the cities, but are plentiful 
in the fields and villages. 

The Metropolitan Drinking Fountain Association (1859) has 
done much to prewide facilities in London for both man and 
beast to get water to drink m the streets. And m the United 
States^iberal provision has also been made by private and public 
enterprise. 

FOUNTAINS ABBEY, one of the most celebrated ecclesiastical 
rums m England. It lies in the sequestered valley of the river 
Skell, ^ m. S.W. of the city of Ripon in Yorkshire. The situation 
is most beautiful. The little Skell descends from the uplands 
of Patcley Moor to the west a clear swift stream, traversing a 
valley clothed with woods, conspicuous among which are some 
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ancient yew trees which may have sheltered the monks who 
first sought retreat here. Steep rocky hills enclose the vale. 
Mainly on the north side of the stream, in an open ^lade, rise 
the picturesque and extensive rums, the church with its stately 
tower, and the numerous remnants of domestic buildings which 
enable the great abbey to be almost completely reconstructed 
in the mind. The arrangements arc typical of a Cistercian 
house (see Abbey). Building began in earnest about 1135, 
and was continued steadily until the middle of the 13th centuryq 
after which the only imporUint erection was Abbot Iluby’s 
tower {c. 1500). The demesne of Studley Royal (marquess of 
Ripon) contains the ruins. It is in part laid out in the formal 
Dutch style, the work of John Aislabie, lord of the manor in the 
early part of the 18th century. Near the abbey is the picturesque 
Jacobean mansion of Fountains Hall 

In 1132 the prior and twelve monks of St Mary’s abbey, York, 
being dissatisfied with the ea.sy life they were living, left the 
monastery and with the assistance of Thurstan, archbishop of 
York, founded a house in the valley of the Skell, where they 
adopted the Cistercian rule While building their monastery^ 
the monks are said to have lived at first under an elm and then 
under seven yew trees called the Seven Sisters. I'wo years 
later they were joined by Hugh, dean of St Peter's, York, who 
brought with him a large sum of money and a valuable collection 
of books. His example was followed by Scrlo, a monk of St 
Mary’s abbey, York, and by Tosti, a canon of York, and others. 
Henry 1 . and succeeding .sovereigns granted them many privileges. 
During the reign of Edward 1 the monks appear to have again 
si'i'iiTttd from poverty, partly no doubt owing to the invasion of 
the Scots, but partly also through thcT own “ misconduct and ex- 
travagance ” On account of this Edward I m i2()i apoomted 
John de Berwick custodian of the abbey so that he might pay 
their debts from the issues of their estates, allowing them enough 
for then maintenance, and Edward 11 in 1319 granted them 
e.xemption from taxes After the Dissolution Tlcnrv \ HI. sold 
the manor and site of the monastery to Sir Richard Gresham, 
and from him after jiassing through several families it came to 
the marquess of Ripon. 

S(’e County History^ Yotki>hiU' , Duo<DK\ Monu^tuon 

Suitecs Society, McuKDials of ilu ^Ifuy (>f St M(i>y of 1 oiintains^ 
colleckd aiid edited by J R Walbr.in (iSb vr^^) 

FOUQU6, FERDINAND ANDR6( 1 8:18-1004), French geologist 
and petrologist, was born at Mortain, dept ol La Manche, on 
the 2 1st of June 1828. At the age of twentv -one he entered the 
EcoJe Nor male in Pans, and from 1853 to 1858 he held the ap- 
pointment of keeper of the scientific collections In 1877 he 
became orofessor of natural history at the ('allege de ttance, 
in Pans, and in 18S1 he was elected a member of the Academy 
of Sciences. As a stratigraphical geologist he rendered mucli 
assistance on the Geological Survev of France, but in the course 
of time he gave his special attention to the study ot vok'amc 
phenomena anrl earthquakes, to minerals and rocks ; and lie was 
the first to introduce modern petrographical methods in to France. 
His studies of the eruptive rocks of Corsica, Santonin and else- 
where; his researches on the artificial reproduction of eruptive 
rocks, and his treatise on the optical characters ot felspars 
deserve special mention , but he was perhaps best known for 
the joint work which he earned on with his friend Michel Levy. 
He died on the 7th of March 1904. Ills chief publications 
w'crc • Santonn et ses iritptions, 1879, (with A. M.chel Levy) 
Miniralogie micrographujuCy Rodies tinpiteis fran(ai^es (2 vols., 
1879) ; and Synthhe de^ mindaux ci des tocJu’i, (1882). 

FOUQUfi, FRIEDRICH HEINRICH KARL DE LA MOTTE, 
Baron (1777-1843), German writer of the romantic movement, 
was born on the 12th ol Februarv 1777 at Brandenburg. His 
grandfather had been one of Frederick the Gi cat’s generals 
and his father was a Prussian officer. Although not originally 
intended for a military career, Fiicdrich d(‘ la Mottc Fouque 
ultimately gave up his university studies at Halle to join the 
army, and he took part in the Rhine campaign of 1 794. The rest 
of his life was devoted mainly to hterarv pursuits Like so many 
of the younger romanticists, Fouque owed his introduction to 
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literature to A. W. Sehlegel, Who puhli^hed his first book, 
jDramalische Spiele von Pdllemn in 1S04. His next work, 
jRomanzen vom Tal Ronceval (1805), showed more plainly his 
allegiance to the romantic leaders^ and in the Historic votn edlen 
Ritter Galmy (1806) he versified a 16th-century romance of 
medieval chivalry. Sigurd der SchlangentoRr, ein Heldenspiel 
(1808), the first modern German dramatization of the Nibelungen 
saga, attracted attention to him, and influenced considerably 
subsequent versions of the story, such as ttebbeVs Nibelungen 
and Wagner’s Ring des Nibelungen. These early writings indicate 
the lines which Fouque’s subsequent literary activity followed ; 
his interests were divided between mcdicvLil cliivalry on the one 
hand and noithern mythology on the other. In 1813, the year 
of the rising against Napoleon, he again fought witli the Prussian 
army, and the new patriotism awakened in the German people 
left its mark upon his writings. 

Between 18 to and 1815 Fouque’s popularity was at its height ; 
the many romances and novels, plays and epic s, which he turned 
out with extraordinary nipidity, appealed exactly to the mood 
of the hour. The earliest of these arc the best -Uiuhne, which 
appeared in 1811, being, indeed, one of the most charming of all 
German Marchen and the only work by whicli Fouqiic’s memory 
still lives to-day. A more comprehensive idea of hts powers 
may, however, be obtained from the two romances Dcr Zauherring 
(i8i3)and Ac Fnhrtcn Thtoduljs dc^ Islanders From 1820 
onwards the quality of Foiiqiie’s work rapidly degenerated, partly 
owing to the fatal ease with which he wrote, partly to his inability 
to keep pace with the changes m German taste. He remained 
the belated lomanticist, who, as the reading world turned to 
new interests, clung the more tenaciously to the paraphernalia 
of romanticism ; but in the cold, sober light of the post-romantic 
age, these apjieared merely flims\' and theatrical. The vitalizing 
imaginative power of his early years deseitcd him, and the 
sobriquet of a “ Don Quixote of Romanticism ’’ which his 
enemies applied to him was not unjustified. 

Fouque’s first marriage had been unhappy and soon ended 
in divorce. Ills second wife, Karoline von Driest (1773-1831) 
enjoyed some reputation as a novelist in her day. After her 
death Fouque married a third time Some consolation for the 
('bl)ing tide of popular favour was afforded him by the munifi- 
cence ot bTcdcrick William IV. of Prussia, who granted him a 
pension whicli allowed him to spend his later years in comfort 
He died m Berlin on the 23r(l of Januarv 18^3. 

Fouque's Ausqewablte Woke, edited by himself, appeared in 12 
voU (lierhn, 1841) , a selection, editf'd l»y M Koch, will be foimtl 
in ivur',clm''r s Deutsche Xaitonallifnutur, \ol 146, jiart 11 (Stult^art, 
1893) , lUiiiine, Sinttum, dc , in iimumenilili* repiinU Bibho- 
graphv in Cioecleke s ij)uud}iss Gesihuhte do deutsih^u Dichiiti 7 f> 
(2iid ed , vi pp Uicsden, i89(S) Must of h'ou(]ue’s w'oiks 

have been tianslated, and the Emdi^'h vcisions of Aslaugas Knight 
(oy Cail\le), ‘>i)itrafn and his Companions and ( ndine, have been 
frequently lepublished For Fouque’s hie cp. 1 cbcnsgoschichte das 
Baion rnedyith de la Motte hoitqui Aufgezeuhnct dutch thn sclhst 
(Halle, 1840), (only to the year 1813), and also the mtiocluciion to 
\n Deutsche Katiniialliti ratur (J G R) 

FOUQUET (or Foucquei), NICOLAS (1615-1680), viscount of 
Melun and of Vaux, marquis of Belle-Isle, superintendent of 
fin ince in France under Louis XIV., was born at Paris m 1615 
He belonged to an influential family of the noblesse de la robe, 
and after some preliminary schooling with the Jesuits, at the age 
of thirteen was admitted as avocat at the parlement of Paris. 
While still m his teens he held several resjionsible posts, and in 
1636, when just twenty, he w\as able to buv the post of maitte 
deirequcles. From 1642 to 1650 he held various intendancies at 
first in the provinces and then wdth the army of Mazarin, and, 
coming thus in touch with the court, was permitted in 1650 to 
buy the important position of proenreur general to the parlement 
of Pans During Mazann’s exile Fouqiiet slirewdly remained 
loyal to him, protecting his property ard keeping him informed 
of the situation at court. 

Upon the Cardinal’s return, Fouquet demanded and received 
as reward the office of superintendent of the finances (1653), a 
position which, in the unsettled condition of the government, 
threw into his hands not merely the decision as to which funds 


shotild be applied to meet the demands of the staters creditors, 
but dso the negotiatidris \^tH the great financiers who lent 
money to the king. The appointment was a popular one with 
the moneyed class, for Fouquet’s great wealth had been largely 
augmented by his marriage in 1651 with Marie de Castillc, 
who also belonged to a wealthy family of the legal nobility. His 
own credit, and above all his unfailing confidence in himself, 
strengthened the credit of the government, while his high position 
at the parlement (he still remained procureur general) secured 
financial transactions from investigation. As minister of finance, 
he soon had Mazarin almost in the position of a suppliant. 
The long wars, and the greed of the courtiers, who followed the 
example of Mazarin, made it necessary at times for Fouquet to 
meet the demands upon him by borrowing upon liis own credit, 
but he soon turned this confusion of the public purse with his own 
to good account. The disorder in the accounts became hopeless ; 
fraudulent operations were entered into with impunity, and the 
financiers were kept in the position of clients by official favours 
and by generous aid whenever they needed it. Fouquet ’s fortune 
now surpassed even Mazarin’s, but the latter was too deeply 
implicated in similar operations to interfere, and was obliged to 
leave the day of reckoning to his agent and successor Colbert. 
Upon Mazarin’s death Fouquet expected to be made head of the 
government : hut Louis XIV. was suspicious of his poorly 
dissembled ambition, and it was with Fou(|uet in mind that he 
made the well-known statement, upon assuming the govern- 
ment, that he would he his own chief minister. Colbert led the 
king’s displeasure with adverse reports upon the deficit, and 
made the worst of the case against Fouquet The extravagant 
expenditure and personal display of the superintendent served to 
intensity the ill-will of the king Fouquet had bought the port 
of Belle Isle and strengtliened the fortifications, with a view to 
taking refuge there in case of disgrace. He had spent enormous 
sums in building a palace on his estate of Vaux, which in extent, 
magnificence, and splendour of decoration was a forecast of 
Versailles. Here he gathered the rarest manuscripts, the finest 
paintings, jewels and antiques in profusion, and above all sur- 
rounded himself with artists and authors. The table was open 
to all people of quality, and the kitelien was presided o\er by 
Vatcl. Lafontame, Corneille, Scarron, were among the multitude 
of his clients. In August 1661 Louis XIV., already set upon his 
destruction, was entertained at Vaux with a fhe rivalled in 
magnificence bv only one or tw'o in French history, at which 
Moli^re’s Les Fdcheux was produced for the first time. The 
splendour of the entertainment sealed Fouquet’s fate. The king, 
however, was afraid to act openly against so powerful a minister. 
By crafty devices Fouquet was induced to sell his office of pro- 
cureur general, thus losing the protection of its privileges, and he 
paid the price of it into the treasur\\ 

Three weeks after his visit to Vaux the king withdrew to 
Nantes, taking Fouquet with him, and had him arrested when he 
w'as leaving the presence chamber, flattered with the assurance 
of his esteem. The trial lasted almost three years, and its viola- 
tion of the forms of justii‘e is still the subject of frequent mono- 
graphs by members of the French bar. Public sympathy was 
strongly with Fouquet, and Lafontaine, Madame de Scvigne 
and many others wrote on his behalf ; but when Fouquet was 
sentenced to banishment, the king, disappointed, “ commuted ” 
the sentence to imprisonment for life He was sent at the 
beginning of i66q to the fortress of Pigncrol, where he undoubtedly 
died on the 23rd of March 1680 ^ J.ouis acted throughout “ as 
though he w^ere conducting a campaign,” evidently fearing that 
Imiiquet would play the part of a Richelieu. Fouquet bofe 
himself with manly fortitude, and composed several mediocre 
translations in prison. The devotional works bearing IfN name 
arc apocryphal. A report of his Inal was published m Holland, 
in 15 volumes, in 1665-1667, in spite of the remonstraiK cs 
which Colbert addressed to the States • General A second 
edition under the title of (Etivres de M. Fouquet appeared 
in 1696. 

* Fouquet has been idculificd with the “ Man with the Iron Mask " 
(see Iron Masx), but this theory is quite impossible. 
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Ch6ttiel, M ^moires sur la vit puhUque et privde de Fouquet . . . 
dritpfP^ ses letlves tt des pieces indues ^2 vo\i» , Pans, 1S64) , J I^ir, 
Hicolas Foucqmtf pvocurem ghieral^ sufintcndant des finances^ 
vmnxsire d’J^iai de Louis XI V (2 vols , Pans, 1890) , IJ V Chdtelam, 
Le Surmiendani Nt(ola<i Fouquet, protecteur des letires, des arts et 
'ifes sciences (Pans, 1905); K Pfnor (.*t A. France, Le Chdteau de 
Vmixde-ViCimie desstiu: et ^rav^ (Pans, 1888). 

POUQUIER-TINVILLE, ANTOINE QUENTIN (1746-1795), 
French revolutionist, was born at H^naiel, a villap:e in the 
[lepaitment of the Aisne. Originally a procureur attached to 
Lhe Chatelet at Paris, he sold his office in 1783, and became a 
cleric under the lieutenant-general of police. He seems to have 
early adopted revolutionary ideas, but little is known of the part 
he played at the outbreak of the Revolution. When the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal of Paris was established on the 10th of March 
1793, he was appointed public prosecutor to it, an office which 
he filled until the 28th of July 1794. His activity during this 
Lime earned him the reputation of one of the most terrible and 
sinister figures of the Revolution. His function as public 
prosecutor was not so much to convict the guilty as to see that 
the proscriptions ordered by the faction for the time being in 
[)ower were carried out with a due regard to a show of legality. 
He was as ruthless and as incorrupt as Robespierre himself ; he 
:ould be moved from his purpose neither by pity nor by hnlies ; 
nor was there in his cmelty any of that quality which made the 
.ordinary Jacobin enrage by turns ferocious and sentimental. It 
was this very quality of passionless detachment that made him 
50 effective an instrument of the Terror. He had no forensic 
eloquence ; but the cold obstinacy with which he pressed his 
rharges was more convincing than any rhetoric, and he seldom 
failed to secure a conviction. 

His horrible career ended with the fall of Robespierre and the 
terrorists on the qth Thermidor. On the ist of August 1794 he 
was imprisoned by order of the Convention and brought to trial. 
His defence was that he had only obeyed the orders of the Com- 
mitted of Public Safety ; but, after a trial which lasted forty-one 
days, he was condemned to death, and guillotined on the 7th of 
May 1795. 

See Mlmoirc pour 4 , Q. Fotiqiiicr ev-accusateur public prh le 
tribunal rh'olntionna\re^ &c (Pans, 1794) ; Domenget, Fouquier- 
Txnutlle et le tribunal rivolutiomiaire (Pans, 1878) , 11 . Wallon, 

Histoire dii inhuual r/volutionnaue de Pans (1S80-1882) (a woik 
of general mtercht, but not always cxac.!) , Gooige Lecoai, Noi(<s c* 
documents sin Fouqitiei-TinviUe (Pans, 1885) See also the tlocii- 
ments ulatmg to Ins trial enumerated by M. Tourneux m Ihbho- 
graphic de Vhisioire de Pans pendant la Revolution L>an(,aise, vol 1 
Nos. 4445-44 S4 (1890) 

FOURCHAMBAULT, a town of central France in the depart- 1 
ment of Nievre, on the right bank of the Loire, 4J m. N.W. of 
Nevers, on the Paris-Lyon railway. Pop. (1906) 4591. It owes I 
its importance to its extensive iron-works, established in 1821, 
which give employment to 2000 workmen and produce engineer- 
ing material for railway, military and other purposes. Among 
the more remarkable c}iefs-d'a:uvre which have been produced at 
Fourchambault are the metal portions of the Pont du Carrousel, 
the iron beams of the roof of the cathedral at Chartres, and the 
vast spans of the bridge over the Dordogne at Cubzac. A small 
canal unites tlie works to the Lateral canal of the Loire. 

FOURCROY, ANTOINE FRANCOIS, Comte de (1755-1809), 
French chemist, the son of an apothecary in the household of 
the duke of Orleans, was born at Pans on the r5th of June 1755. 
He took up medical studies by the advice of the anatomist 
Felix Vicq d’Azyr (1748-1794), and after many difficulties 
caused by lack of means finally in 1780 obtained his doctor’s 
diploma. His attention was specially turned to chemistry by 
J. B. M. Bucquel (1746-1780), the professor of chemistry at the 
Medicjjl School of Paris, and in 1784 he was chosen to succeed 
P. J. Macquer (1718-1784) as lecturer in chemistry at the college 
of the Jardin du Roi, where his lectures attained great popularity. 

was one of the earliest converts to the views of Lavoisier, 
which, he helped to promulgate by his voluminous writings, 
but though his name appears on a large number of chemical 
and also physiological and pathological memoirs, either alone or 
with others, he was rather a teacher and an organizer than an 
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original investigator. A member of the committees for public 
instruction and public safety, and later, under Napoleon, 
director general of instruction, he took a leading part in the 
establishment of schools for both primary and secondary educa- 
tion, scientific studies being especially provided for Fourcroy 
died at Paris on the i6th of December 1809, the very day on 
which he had been created a count of the French empire By 
his conduct as a member of the Convention he has been acaiscd 
of contnbuting to the death of Lavoisier. Baron Cuvier in his 
idoge htslonque of Fourcroy repels the charge, but he can 
scarcely be acquitted of time-serving indifference, if indeed 
active, though secret, participation be not proved against him. 

ITie Royal Society's Catalogue of Scienhpo Papers eauiiuT.ites 59 
memoirs by Fouicroy bjiustll, and 58 wiittcn jointly by him and 
others, mostly L N. VaiKpielm 

FOURIER, FRAN(;OIS CHARLES MARIE (17721^^87), 
French socialist writer, was born at Bcsan(;on in Franclie-( uiiite 
on the 7th of April 1772. His father ^^as a draper in good 
circumstances, and Fourier received an excellent education at 
the college in his native town. After completing his studies 
there he travelled for some time in France, German) and Holland. 
On the death of his father he inherited a considerable amount of 
property, which, however, was l(3st when Lyons was besieged 
by the troops of the Convention, Being thus depiivcd cf liis 
means of livelihood Fourier entered the arm), but alter two 
years’ service as a chasseur was discharged on account of ill- 
health. In 1803 he published a remarkabk* artide on Luropeaii 
politics which attracted the notice of Napoleon, some of wlmse 
ideas were foreshadowed m it. Inquiries were made after the 
author, but nothing seems to have conic of them. Alter leaving 
the army Fourier entered a merchant’s office in Lvons, and 
some years later undertook on his own account a small business 
as broker. He obtained in tins way just sufficient to supply his 
wants, and devoted all his leisure time to the elaboration of his 
first work on the organization of society. 

During the early part of Ins life, and while engaged in com- 
merce, he had become deeply impres.sed with the convnction that 
social arrangements resulting from the principles of mcliv idualism 
and competition were essentially imperfect and immoral. He 
proposed to substitute for these principles co-operation or united 
effort, by* means of which full and harmonious development 
might be given to human nature. The scheme, worked out in 
detail in his first work, Theorie des quatre mouvements (2 vols., 
Lyons, 1808, pubhslied anonymously), has for foundation a 
particular psychological proposition and a special economical 
doctrine. Psychologically Fourier held what may with some 
laxity of language be called natural optimism, — the view that 
the full, free development of human nature or the unrestrained 
indulgence of human passion is the only possible w'ay to happiness 
and virtue, and that misery and vice spring from the unnatural 
restraints imposed by society on the giatification of desire. 
This principle of harmony among the passions he regarded as his 
grandest discovery — a discovery which did more than set him on 
a level with Newton, the discoveicr of the principle of attraction 
or harmony among matciial bodies. Throughout his vvoiks, 
in uncouth, obscure and often unintelligible language, he 
endeavours to show that the same fundamental fact of luirmuny 
is to be found in the four great departments, — sncietv , anmial 
life, organic life and the material universe. In order to give 
effect to this principle and obtain the resulting social harmony. 
It was needful that society should be icconstructed ; for, as 
the social organism is at present constituted, innumerable 
restrictions are imposed upon the free development of human 
desire. As practical principle for such a reconstruction Fourier 
advocated co-operative or united industry. In rnanv respects 
what he says of co-operation, in particular as to tlic enormous 
waste of economic force which the actual arrangements of 
society entail, still deserv'es attention, and .some of the most 
recent efforts towards extension of the co-operative method, 
e,g, to house-keeping, were in essentials anticipated by him. 
But the full realization of his scheme demanded much more than 
the mere admission that co-opciation is economically more 
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efficacious than individualism. Society as a whole must be 
organized on the lines requisite to give full scope to co-operation 
and to the harmonious evolution of human nature. The details 
of this reorganization of the social structure cannot be given 
briefly, but the broad outlines may be thus sketched. Society, 
on his scheme, is to be divided into departments or phalanges, 
each phalange numbering about 1600 persons. Each phalange 
inhabits a phalanstere or common building, and has a certain 
portion of soil allotted to it for cultivation. The phalansteres 
are built after a uniform plan, and the domestic arrangements 
are laid down ver^^ elaborately. The staple industry of the 
phalanges is, of course, agriculture, but the various series and 
groupes into which the members are divided may devote them- 
selves to such occupations as are most to their taste ; nor need 
any occupation liecome irksome from constant devotion to it. 
Any member of a group may vary his employment at pleasure, 
may pass from one task to another. The tasks regarded as 
menial or degrading in ordinary society can be rendered attractive 
if advantage is taken of the proper principles of human nature : 
thus children, who have a natural afhnity for dirt, and a fondness 
for “ cleaning up,” may easily be induced to accept with eager- 
ness the functions of public scavengers. It is not, on Fourier’s 
scheme, necessary that private property should be abolished, 
nor is the privacy of family life impossible within the phalanstere. 
Each family may have separate apartments, and there may 
be richer and poorer members. But the rich and poor are to be 
locally intermingled, in order that the broad distinction between 
them, which is so painful a feature in actual society, may become 
almost imperceptible. Out of the common gain of the phalange 
a certain portion is deducted to furnish to each member the 
minimum of subsistence ; the remainder is distributed in shares 
to labour, capital and talent, — five-twelfths going to the first, 
four-twelfths to the second and three-twelfths to the third. 
Upon the changes requisite in the private life of the members 
Fouiier was in his first work more explicit than in his later 
writings. The institution of marriage, which imposes unnatural 
bonds on human passion, is of necessity abolished ; a new and 
ingeniously constructed system of licence is substituted for it. 
Considerable offence seems to have been given by Fourier’s 
utterances with regard to marriage, and generally the later 
advocates of his views are content to pass the matter over in 
silence or to veil their teaching under obscure and metaphorical 
language. 

The scheme thus sketched attracted no attention when the 
Thhrie first appeared, and for some years Poiirier remained in 
his obscure position at Lyons. In 1812 the death of his mother 
put him in possession of a small sum of money, with which he 
rctiicd to Bellay in order to perfect his second work. I’he 
Ti Tif! ' (Ir V association agricole domestique was published in 2 vols. 
at Pans in 1832, and a summary appeared in the following year. 
After Its publication the author proceeded to Pans in the hope 
that some wealthy capitalist might be induced to attempt the 
realization of the projected scheme. Disappointed in this 
expectation he returned to Lyons. In 1826 he again visited 
Paris, and as a considerable portion of his means had been 
expended in the publication of his book, he accepted a clerkship 
in an American firm. In 1829 and 1830 appeared what is 
probably the most finished exposition of his views, Le Nouveau 
Monde industnel. In 1831 he attacked the rival socialist doc- 
trines of Saint-Simon and OwTn in the small work Pieges et 
charlatanisme de deux secies, St Simon et Owen. Ills writings now 
began to attract some attention. A small body of adherents 
gathered round him, and the most ardent of them was Victor 
Considerant {qv.). In 1832 a newspaper, Lc Phalanstere ou la 
re forme indusincUe was started to propagate the views of the 
school, but its success was not great. In 1833 it declined from 
a weekly to a monthK , and in 1834 it died of inanition. It was 
revh ed in 1836 as Le Phalange, and in 1843 became a daily paper. 
La Dcmocratte pacifique. In 1850 it was suppressed. 

Fourier did not live to see the success of his newspaper, and 
the only practical attempt during his lifetime to establish a 
phalanstere was a complete failure. In 1832 M. Baudot Dularv. 


deputy for Seine-et-Oise, who had become a convert, purchased 
an estate at Conde-sur-Vesgre, near the forest of Rambouillet, 
and proceeded to establish a socialist community. The capital 
supplied was, however, inadequate, and the community broke 
up in disgust. Fourier was in no way discouraged by this failure, 
and till his death, on the loth of October 1837, he lived in daily 
expectation that wealthy capitalists would see the merits of his 
scheme and be induced to devote their fortunes to its realization. 
It may be added that subsequent attempts to establish the 
phalanstire have been uniformly unsuccessful.^ 

Fourier seems to have been of an extremely retiring and sensi* 
tive disposition. He mixed little in society, and appeared, indeed, 
as if he were the denizen of some other planet. Of the true 
nature of social arrangements, and of the manner in which they 
naturally grow and become organized, he must be pronounced 
extremely ignorant. The faults of existing institutions presented 
themselves to him in an altogether distorted manner, and he 
never appears to have recognized that the evils of actual society 
are immeasurably less serious than the consequences of his 
arbitrary scheme. Out of the chaos of human passion he supposed 
harmony was to be evolved by the adoption of a few theoretically 
disputable principles, which themselves impose restraints even 
more irksome than those due to actual social facts. With regard 
to the economic aspects of his proposed new method, it is of course 
to be granted that co-operation is more effective than individual 
effort, but he has nowhere faced the question as to the probable 
consequences of organizing society on the abolition of those 
great institutions which have grown with its growth. His 
temperament was too ardent, his imagination too strong, and 
his acquaintance with the realities of life too slight to enable him 
justly to estimate the merits of hi'> fantastic views. That this 
description of him is not expressed in over- strong language 
must be clear to any one who not only considers what is true in 
his works, — and the portion of truth is by no means a peculiar 
discovery of Fourier's, — but who takes into account the whole 
body of his speculations, the cosmological and historical as well 
as the economical and social. No woids can adequately describe 
the fantastic nonsense which he pours forth, partly in the form 
of general speculation on the universe, partly in the form of 
prophetic utterances with regard to the future changes in 
humanity and its material environment. From these extra- 
ordinary writings it is no extreme conclusion that there was much 
of insanity in Fourier’s mental constitution. 

Authorities — Ch. Pellarm, Fourier, me et sa fh^orie (5th ed, 
1872) ; Saigant, Social Innovators (1S59) ; Reyh.iiid, Riformateurs 
modernes {7th eel , i8r)4) , Stem, SoitaUsnius und Commurnsmus des 
heuttgen hrankrcichs (2nd , i8|8) ; A. J Booth, hortnightly 
Revteiv, N. S, \ol xn ; Czynski, Notue hiblwgraphique sur C. 
Fourier (1841) , Ferraz, Le Soaaltsmc, le naim alisme et Ic posilivtsme 
(1877) ; Coiisidcraat, La position ahidgir du svsthne de Fourier (1845) I 
Tianson, Throne sociHaire de Charles Loitrier (1832) ; Stein, 
GeseJnehte der sozialen Bewegung in Frankreich (1850) ; Mario, 
V ntersuchungen uher die OrganUatton der Arbeit (1853) ; J. H. Noyes, 
History of American Socialisms (1870J ; Bcbcl, Charles Fourier 
(1888) ; Vcirschaner, Geschichte des Sozialismus und Kommnnismus 
im jg, J ahrhundett (1903) ; Sambuc, Le Sonahsme de Fourier (1900) ; 
M. Hillquit, History of Socialism in the United States (1903) ; 
IL Bouigin, Fourier, contribution d VHude de sociahsme frangais 
(1905). (R. Ad.) 

FOURIER, JEAN BAPTISTE JOSEPH (1768-1830), French 
mathematician, was born at Auxerre on the 21st of March 1768. 
He was the son of a tailor, and was left an orphan in his eighth 
year ; but, through the kindness of a friend, admission was gained 
for him into the military school of his native town, which was then 
under the direction of the Benedictines of Saint-Maur. He soon 
distinguished himself as a student and made rapid progress, 
especially in mathematics. Debarred from entering the army 
on account of his lowness of birth and poverty, he was apoointed 

^ Several experiments were made to this end in the UnitecT States 
(see Communism) by American followers ol Fourier, whose doctnnes 
vero introduced Ihcie by Albeit Biisbane (1809-1890) Indeed, in 
the years between 1840 and 1850, during which the movement 
w’ax<^ and waned, no fewer than iori^'-one phalanges were founded, 
of which some definite record can be found. The most interesting 
of all the experiments, not alone from its own hi'^tory, but also from 
the fact that it attracted the support of manv of the most intel- 
lectual and cultured Americans was that of Bir^k Farm (q.vi) 
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professor of mathematics in the school in which he had been a 
pupil. In 1 787 he became a novice at the abbey of St Benoit-sur- 
Loire ; but he left the abbey in 1789 and returned to his college, 
where, in addition to his mathematical duties, he was frequently 
called to lecture on other subjects,— rhetoric, philosophy and 
history. On the institution of the £cole Normale at Pans in 
1795 he was sent to teach in it, and was afterwards attached 
to the lilrole Polytechnique, where he occupied the chair of 
analysis. Fourier was one of the savants who accompanied 
Bonaparte to Egypt in 1798; and during this expedition he 
was called to discharge important political duties in addition to 
his scientific ones. He was for a time virtually governor of half 
Egypt, and for three years was secretary of the Institut du 
Caire ; he also delivered the funeral orations for Kl( 5 ber and 
Desaix. He returned to France in 1801, and in the following 
year he was nominated prefect of Jsere, and was created baron 
and che\alier of the Legion of Honour. He took an important 
part in the preparation of the famous Description de Vigypte 
and wrote the historical introduction. He held his prefecture 
for fourteen years ; and it was during this period that he carried 
on his elaborate and fruitful investigations on the conduction 
of heat. On the return of Napoleon from Elba, in 1815, Fourier 
published a royalist proclamation, and left Grenoble as Napoleon 
entered it. He was then deprived of his prefecture, and, although 
immediately named prefect of the Rhone, was soon after again 
deprived. He now settled at Pans, was elected to the Academic 
des Sciences in 1816, but in consequence of the opposition of 
Louis XVI IT. was not admitted till the following year, when he 
succeeded the Abbe Alexis de Rochon. In 1822 he was made 
perpetual secretary in conjunction with ('uvicr, in succession to 
Delambre. In 1826 Fourier became a member of the French 
Academy, and in 1827 succeeded Laplace as president of the 
council of the licole Polytcchnique. In 1828 he became a 
member of the government commission established for the 
encouragement of literature. He died at Paris on the i6th of 
May 1830, 

As a politician Fourier achieved uncommon success, but his 
fame chiefly rests on his strikingly original contributions to 
science and mathematics. The theory of heat engaged his 
attention quite early, and in 1812 he obtained a prize offered 
by the Academie des Sciences with a memoir in two parts, 
Theorie det mouvements de la chaleur dans' les' corps solidcs. Thci 
first part was republished in 1822 as Jm Thhne aiialytn/ue de la 
chaleur y which by its new methods and great results made an 
ef)()ch in the history of mathematical and physical science 
(see below: FoiiKrER’s Series). An English translation has 
been published by A. Freeman (Cambridge, 1872), and a German 
by Weinstein (Berlin, 1884). His mathematical researches 
were also concerned with the theory of equations, but the 
quc.stion as to his priority on several points has been keenly 
discussed. After his death Navicr completed and published 
Fourier’s unfinished work, Analyse des equations tmieierminees 
(1831), which contains much original matter. In addition to the 
works above mentioned, Fourier wrote many memoirs on 
scientific subjects, and cloges of distinguished men of science 
His works have been collected and edited by Gaston Darboux 
with the title QLuvres de Fourier (Pans, 1889-1890) 

For a list of Fourier's publications see the Catalogue of Si irnttfic 
Papers of the Royal Society of London Reterence may also be made 
to Arago, “ Joseph Fourier,” m the Smithsonian Report (1871) 

FOURIER'S SERIES, in mathematics, those series which 
proceed according to sines and cosines of multiples of a variable, 
the various multiples being in the ratio of the natural numbers ; 
they are used for the representation of a function of the variable 
for^’alues of the variable wLich he between prescribed finite 
limits. Although the importance of such series, especially in the 
theory of vibrations, had been recognized by D. Bernoulli, 
Lagrange and other mathematicians, and had led to some dis- 
cussion of their properties, J. B. J. Fourier (see above) was the 
first clearly to recognize the arbitrary character of the functions 
which the series can represent, and to make any serious attempt 
to prove the validity of such representation ; the series arc 
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consequently usually associated with the name of Fourier^ 
More general cases of trigonometrical series, in which the 
multiples are given as the roots of certain transcendental equa- 
tions, were also considered by Fourier. 

Before proceeding to the consideration of the special clas's of 
scries to be discussed, it is neces.sary to define with some precision 
what IS to be understood by the rtprescntation of an arbitrary 
function by an inhnite senes Suppose a function of a variable x 
to be arbitrarily given for values of x between two fixed values a 
and h, tins means that, corresponding to c\eiy value of x such 
that a definite arithmetical value of the function is assigned 

by means of some prescribed set of rules A function so defined 
may be denoted by f{\) , the rules by which the values of the 
function are determmt'd may be embodied in a single explicit 
analytical foimiila, or in several such foimulae applicable to different 
portions of the interval, but it would l>e an undue ic&tnction of 
the nature of an arbitranlv given function to a.ssumc d prion that 
it is necessarily given, m tnis manner, tlie possibdity of the repre- 
sentation ot such a function by means of a single analytical ex- 
pression being the very jioirit which we have to discuss. The 
variable x may be represented by a point at the extremity of an 
interval measured along a straight line fiom a fixed origin , thus 
\vc may speak ot the point c ks synonymous with the value x~c 
of the variable, and of f{r) as the value of the function assigned to 
the point c. lor any nunibci ol points bctwcLii a and b the liinction 
may he discontinuous, t e. it may at such points undergo abrupt 
changes of value , it will hcie be assumed that the number of such 
points IS finite The only discontinuities here considered will be 
those known as oidinary discontinuities. Such a discontinuity 
exists at the point c it /(c-fe), f{i - t) have dhstinct but definite 
limiting values as e is indclmit* )y diminished , tlust Imiiling values 
arc known as the limits on the right and on the left respectively 
of the function at and may be denoted by /(c + o), f(c-o). The 
discontinuity consists therefore of a sudden cliauge of value of the 
function from f{c - o) to /(r + 0 ), as x increases through tlie value c. 
If there IS such a discontmuitv at tin point x — o, w'e may denote 
the limits on the right and on the left respcciively by /( + o), /(-o). 

Suppose W’c have an infinite senes u^{\) + u.>{x) -1 . + h„(v) + 

in w’hich t‘acli tcim is a function of x, of known anrilytical foim ; 
l<‘t any value x ~{{a^c ^b) be substituted in the terms of the 
sc lies, and su])])i>se the sum of n terms of tlic aiithmr tical senes so 
obtained approach(‘s a definite limit as n is indefinitely increased , 
this limit IS known as tlic sum of the serus If lor every value of 
c such that the sum exists and agrees wath the value of 

/(r), the senes is said to represent the function {fx) between 

the values a, h of the variable. If this is the case for all points 
within the given interval with the exception of a fimlc number, at 
any ont^of which either the senes has no sum, or has a sum whicli 
docs not agiec with the value of the function, the senes is said to 
repicstnt “ m general” the function for the giv<n interval If 
the sum of n terms of the seiics be denoted by^ b„(r), the condition 
that S„(0 conveiges to tlie \m1uc f{i) is that, corresponding to any 
finite positive number d as small «ls we jdcase, a value of n can 
be found such that it |/(0 - I'- 5 

Functions have also been considcicd which for an infinite number 
of points within the given mteival have no definite value, and senes 
have also been discussed which at an infinite numbci of points in 
th(* interval cease cither to have a sum, oi to havT one which agrees 
with the value of the function , the narrower conception above wall 
however be retained in the treatment ol the subject in this article, 
reference to the wider class of cases being made only' in connexion 
with the history' of the theoiy of Fourier’s Senes. 

Ihnform Convergeme of Senes If the seiics Ui{x) + u,,{x) + . . , + 
w,t(A) 4 - . conv'erge for every value ol a m a giv'cn interval a to b, 
and its sum be denoted by S(i), then if, corri'sjionding to a finite 
positive number 6, as small as we please, a fin.te number Wj car^be 
found such that the arithmetical value of S(a) ^S„(a), where 
IS less than for every v'’alue of i m the given interval, the series is 
said to converge uniformly m that interval It may however happen 
that as X apptoaches a particular value the numbei of terms ot the 
senes which must be taken so that |b(A)-S„(i)| may be <6, in- 
creases indefinitely ; the convergence of tlic senes is then infinitely 
slow m the neighbourhood of such a point, and the series is not uni- 
formly conveigent throughout the given interval, although it con- 
verges at each point of the mteival If the number of such points 
in the neighbourhood of which the series ceases to convcige uni- 
formly be finite, they may be excluded by taking intervals ol finite 
magnitude as small as we phrase containing such points, and con- 
sidering the conveigenc(‘ of tlie seiics in the given interval with 
such sub-mtervals excluded , the convergence of tlic senes is now 
uniform throughout the Temaindci of the intLfv'al The senes is 
Stiid to be tn general unifoimh' conv'crgent within the given interval 
a to b if it can be made uniformly convergent by the exclusion 
of a finite number of portions of the interval, each such portion 
being arbitrarily small It is known that the sum of an infinite 
senes of continuous terms can be discontinuous ouly’^ at points m 
the neighbourhood of which the convergence ot the senes is not 
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tmrfonn, but non-tiniformitv of convwgence of the sene* does not 
iioci'ssanlv iiiDpiv discontmuiity in the suni 

J^orm of /'tiiittet's Mentis— U it l>e assumed tha^t a function /(.i) 
arbilr.inlv i^utn for values of x sucli that is capable of 

bc'ing represented in general by an intmile series of the form 
^ irr . S>irr . »ira! 

Ai 8in -^--1 Aa sin 4 ... 4 An sm 4 . . 

and if il be lurther assumed that the senes is in general uniformly 
convergent throughout the interval o to /, the foim of the co- 
cfliCients A c^an ]>g deteunui'd. Multiply each term of the scenes 

by Sin .and integrate the product bebwt'cn the limits o and /, 
then m \utue of the piopcrly Jsm — sin orj/, accord- 

ing as »' IS not, or is, (Hjual to », wc have J/An— J ^[£)aiu—^-dxt and 

nirii’ /** 7i7r.r 

thus the senes is of the form - 1' pin / /'(a:)sin - j dx • . » (i) 

Tins method of dctei mining the coelhcients in the senes would 
not he valid without the assumption that the sciics is in general 
uniformly conveigmt, toi m accoi dance wnth a known tluorem 
the sum of the mtegials of the separate terms of the senes is otherwise 
not necessarily equal to the integral of the sum. This assumption 

being made, it is further assumed that f{\) is such that j /^x) 8 m^^dx 

J 6 / 

has a definite meaning for every v.ilue of ii 

Before we proceed to examine the pislification for the assumptions 
made, it is desirable to examine the icsult obtained, and to deduce 
other senes from it. In ordei to obtain a senes of the foim 


Bo 4 1*1 CoS . ' 4 Ba cos 4 < 


nirx 

4 Bn cos ' 4 , 


^ T -wa ^ T • • • Lift 

for the representation of f(x) in the interval o to /, let us apply the 

series (i) to represent the function /{x) sin ; we thus find 

2^ . nvx /** , , . . nirt; ^ 

8111 • ^ I f{x) Bin ‘J- sin 

On rearrange men t of the terms this becomes 
1 . iri; . 2 „ 7rr nirx ^ 

I I 2 I "T 


l 


C03 — 


hence /(a) 13 represented for the interval o to / by the senes of cosines 

^ VJ Vwr IITTX ^ /-X 

J J ^f{x)dr 4 ^ J- cos — 2“* J ^/(r) cos 

Wc have thus seen, that with the assumptions made, the arbitrary 
function f(x) may be represented, for the given interval, either by a 
seiics of sines, ns m (i), or by a series ot cosines, as in U), Some 
important dillerences between tlie two senes must, however, be 
noticed In the first place, the Series of sines has a vamshmg sum 
when x-o or Aral ; it therefore does not represent the function at 
the point t — o, unless /(o)=:o, oi at the jioint v~~l, unless f{l):=o^ 
whereas the scries (2) of cosines may represent the function at both 
these points. Agam, let us consider what is lepiescntcd by (i) and 
(2) for values of x which do not lie between o and /. As /(a) is given 
only for valuers of x between o and /, the senes at points beyond these 
limits have no necessary connexion with /(r) unless we suppose that 
/(a) is also given for su<^ general values of a m such a way that the 
senes continue to repiesent that function. Il m (1) we change x into 
— A, leaving tlie coefficients unalteicd, the senes clianges sign, 
and if V bo changed into at 4 2/, the series is unaltered ; W’e infer that 
the series (i) represents an odd function of x and is periodic of 
period 2/ ; thus (i) will represent f(v) in general for values of x 
between 00 , only if /(i) is odd and h.is a pciiod 2/. If m (2) we 
change x into -,r, the senes is unaltered, and it is also unaltered 
by clianging x into at f 2/ , from this w'e sec that the scries (2) repre- 
sents /( a') for values ot x between i 00 , only if /(v) is an even function, 
and IS pcnixhc of period 2/ In general a function /{x) arbitrarily 
given lor all values of x between ±00 is neither periodic nor odd, 
nor even, and is therefore not represented by cither (i) or (2) except 
for the interval o to /. 

Brom (i) and (2) we can deduce a senes containing both sines 
and cosines, which will represent a function /(x) arbitrarily given 
m the interval -/ to /, for that interval. Wc can express by (i) 
the function ^{/(a) - /( -at)^ which is an odd function, and thus 
tlus function is represent od for the interval - / to 4 / by 


2 Ti-jrA* 

J 2. am 


TTA* r* , 


nrr , 

am -g- dx ; 


we can also express i{/(A) \ /(-i){^ which is an even function, by 
means of (2), thus for the interval -/to 4/ this function is repre- 
sented by 

1 J,4!/C<*)+/(-*)H'«+f f cosT*j'||4Wif)+/l-a)}<;a82^rfx. 

It must be observed that /(-a?) is absolutely independent of f(x), 


the former being not necessarily dedatible from the lattet by putting 
-A for AT in a formula, both M and /(-a) are functions given 
arbitrarily and mdependently for tnc interval o to /. On adding the 
expressions together we obtain a senes of sines and cosines which 
represents /(a) for the interval - / to /. The integrals 

/ t nvT 

y ( - k) CO8 dx, j y( - ic) Bin 

are equivalent to 

nrx , 


. niTjc 

|am 


■/; 


/{x) cos '-^dx, 4 f{x) sin 


nirx , 


■"1 


dx' 


(3) 


thus the senes is 

1 i*,/ ^ ^ nirx, , IV . nirx . , nirv, 

+ J ^ cos j^/( V') cos -^-d\ 4 ^ sm — jj(x) sin -j-dx, 

which may be wi ittcn 

The series (^), which represents a function f(x) arbitrarily given 
for the interval -/ to /, is what is known as Fourier's Scries; the 
expressions (i) and (2) being regarded tis the particular forms which 
U) takes m the two cases, m which /(-a)= - /(a), or f{^x)-f{x) 
respectively The expression h) does not represent /(a) at points 
beyond the interval -/ to /, unless /(a) has a pciiod 2/. For a value 
of X within the interval, at which f{\) is discontinuous, the sum of 
the senes may cease to represent /(a), but, as will be seen hereafter, 
has the value J{/(v I o) ^ /(a-o)), the mean of the limits at the 
points on the right and tlic left The series represents the function 
at At^o, unless the function i.s there discontinuous, in which case 
the senes is i{/(4o) 4/( “o){ ; the senes does not necessarily 
represent the function at the points / and -/, unless /(/)=/(-/). 
Its sum at either of these points is J {f{l) 4 /(-/)} • 

Examples of Fotmer's Series — (a) Let /(t) be given from 0 to /, 
by /(r)=r, when o'lxc\l^ and by f{x)~-~c from II to / ; it is 
required to fincl a sine senes, and also a cosme series, which shall 
represent the function m the mtcrval. 

Wc have 


/oVw 


VTT.r 

sin -j-dxr 


r\^ , mrx, r' 

"io 8m— 

(cos riT - 2 cos 4 tiT 4 1). 


~dx 


This vanishes if n is odd, and if n = 4W, but if w — 4m 4 2 it is equal to 
^cl/nrr ; the senes is therefore 

2»rA; t . Gita , 1 IOitj* A 

For unicstnctcd values of x, this series represents the ordinates 
of the scries of straight lines m fig. i, except that it vanishes at 
the points o, J/, /, ij/ . . . 


1 






‘2/ ” -J ” ' 

0 * 

1 ” 21 

Fif 

1 I. 



We find similarly that the same function is represented by the 
senes 

ic 


H' 


1 Sira; . 1 5ira; , 

■i -r-TU’^-i -*■ 


•) 


during the interval o to / ; for general values of r the series repre^ 
scuts the ordinate of the broken line in fig, 2, except that it vanishea 
at the points i/, . . , 



Fk. 2. 4 

(6) Let f{\)azx from o to ^, 1 , and /(a) / ~ r, fiom J/ to I ; then 

f^/{x) sin ^^^dxz= P^xbIb ^^^dx-h f (/-a) sin ^^^dx 

y 0 / y 0 ^ y ^ 

__ /® tiTT p , nir P f 


me 

1 COS - 008 nr 


mie 

2 


7i*ir* 


)• 

n» 

T 
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lienee the sine series is 

A1 / • nx \ . 37r.r , 1 . Httx \ 

‘^or ^ncral values of x, the series represents the ordinates of the 
row of broken lines m fig 3. 



Fk. 3. 

The cosine series., which repn-ents the same function for the 
interval o to /, may be found to be 


I7 21 / 27 rx ,1 (j/rj’ 1 IOtt.c 


. . . ) 


This series represents foi general values of a the ordinate of the 
set of broken lines in fig. 



Diyiclilefs Integral — The method indicated by Fourier, but first 
earned out iigorouslv b> Diiulilel, ol prox ing that, with certain 
rcstnclioDS as to the natuie of tlie function /(i), that lunction is in 
general repiescnted by the scrus (^), consists 111 finding the sum ol 
^i + i terms of that senes, and then jn\ estigating the limiting value 
of the sum, when n is im reased indefinilcl\ . It thus appears th.it 
the scries is convergent, and that the vahu' tow'aids which its sum 
converges is J !/(i + 0 ) +/(i - o) | ^ whuli is in general equal to f{\) 
Jt will be couvenienl tluonghout to talo* - tt to tt as the given in- 
terval ; any intenal -/ to / 111 . ly Ik* nducul to this by changing a 
into /i/tt, and thus thei(‘ is no lo^s ol gtiierality. 

We find by an eleiTH'iittiry pnn ess iliat 

J -hcob {v - v') I cos j(i - r) -j- . . -i cos ;i(i - \ ') 

sin - ( I - i ) 

~ 2 sin ' ( 1 ' - i) 

Hence, with the new notation, the sum of the first « + 1 terms 

of (3) IS. 

2>l f I 


1 i 


(s'-s) 


-(/ \ 


2 sin k{\'- \ ) 

If we siip])ose /(a) to ])e conlinu<'d bevoml the interval - tt to tt, in 
such a way that \ ^ 27r), wc ma) icplacc the limits m this 

integral by i+tt, a - tt lesjieclively , if w<‘ then put r'-A = 22, and 


1 ^ 

lit f{\') h^e), the c\prcssion becomes I 

* ’* 1 

in = 211 I , tins exiiression may be written m the foim 


sin mz , 


w here 


T J 0 ^ ' Bin s \h ^ ‘ 

We require Ihcrcfoie to find the limiting value, when m is 
indefinitely increased, of / * F(2) , the form of the second 

j (. Mil 2 

integral being essentially the baine Ihis integral, or lather the 


slightly more general one 


/, 


J'(-) (fv, when 0</t^i7r, is known 


+ Jjt(x)d(xi+/(b'- 0 ) j ^ 4 >{x)d» 

when ^ is some point between a and h, and ]{n), f{h) may be wntten 
for f{a + o), /{h-o) unless <1 or is a point Of discontinuity of the 
function /(i) 

To prove this theorem, we observe that, since the product of tw’o 
integrable functions is an intcgrablc function, j f(x)<p{x)dx exists, 
and may be regarded as the limit of the sum of a series 

- ^i)+ • • • + ^n-l) 

where A^-a. a„-/j and v,, a.^ . are a-i intermediate 

points. Wc tan expiess " b) m form Y,4.j-Yr, by 

putting Yr= i; ((.(s-K-i) ('k- 'K- i). Y„ = o 

K " I 

Writing X, for /(r^), the series becomes 

X,(Y,-Y„)-fX,(Y,-Y,)+. . ..fX,.„dY„-Y„_0 
or Y,fX,-X,) + Y,(X,-\_,).| . Y„(k„ j-X„)+Y„X, 

Now, by supposition, all the numbers Yj, Vo . . . Y„ are finite, 
and all the numbers X,,.i - are of the same sign, hence by a known 
algebraical theorem the senes is equal to MfX„- X,q -1- Y^X,, vvlurc* 
M IS a number intermediate between the greatest and the least of 
the numbers Y,, Y,„ Y„ This remains tiue howev'er manv 
partial intervals are taken, and therefore, when their number is 
increased indetiniUlv , and then breadths aie diminisficd indclinitcly 
according lo any Uuv, we have 

= {/(«) ~/m) n +/(*-) 

when M is niter merliate between the greatest and Iwist values 
which j can have, when a is in the given integral Now 

this integral is a continuous function of its upper limit r, and theie- 
fore thtic is a vedue of 1 in the interval, for which it takes any 
particular value between the greatest and least values that it has. 

There is therefore a value ^ between a and b, such that M=: f 
hence 

j/{x)<l>{.c)<lx={Aa) -Ab)] jj{x),!x+A<') fl 

If the interval contains anv finite numbers of jHnnts of discontinuity 
of /(i) or </)(]), tlie methofi of inoof still holds gooil, ])rov ided these 
points arc avoided m inaKing tlie subdiMsions , in jiarticular if 
eitliei of the ends be a point of discuntinuit v (d /(i), ue \\nte/(a i-o) 
Ol /(b-o), lor /(a) or /(A), d btuiig ,issiim(‘d that the^e limits exist 
runrtionsy i^nth / innttd I'anation — The condition that /(\), in the 
mean-vaUic theorem, either nevei increases or iievei dnrtinislies as x 
increases iiom a to jil.ices a restnetion upon the .ippluations ol the 
theuiein We can, however, show tliat a function /( i) which is Unite 
I and continuous betwiin u and /q txiept for .1 finite niimb( i of 
ordinaiv discontinuities, and winch onlv changes liom im re.isuig to 
<hminishuig 01 vice veisa, a linile number of turns, .is \ iruitMses 
from a to b, in<i\ be expiessed as the eblterence of two functions 
/]('), iHMtlur ol vs Inch evei diminishes as \ passes liuin a lo 6 , 

and that thc'-'c functions are finite and continuous, (>\c(‘])t tliat one* 
' or lioth of them au' deeontinuous at the points where the given 
I function IS discontnuiou . Let a, fi be two (onsecutive points at 
vvlnrli/(i) IS discontinuous, consiflcr an\ point b.such that a.- a, 
and suppose that fil llic points M,, ^L . 'M, bcfwetn a <ind 1,, 
f{\) IS a ma\imiim, and at n/j, ni, in, it is a minimum , we will 

suppose, for ev.unple, that tlie ascending order of values is a, iNli. Wj, 
M., in,, i, , it v\ill maKt‘ no t'.sential diffeti nec m the 

argument if tn^ tonus before ]\I,, 01 if M, immediate]) picccdes b, 
M, , being then the last minimum 

Let v'(b) = [/(M,)-/(a + t))l-f[/(M,)>/(m,)] 4 - . . . 

J lf(M,)-f{in, ,)l-[/(b)-/(»«r)], 

now' let i, merease until it leaches the value M, at v\hich /(a) is 
again a maximum, llun 1< I 

^/(« I o)] < f/(M,) -/(«>,) I + . . . 


as Dmchlet’s integral. If we write X(;) - F(i) , the integral 

/ h sin TYtz 

which IS the form in which the integral 

is frequently consideicd 

Thi^ Second Mean-Value Theotem — The limiting value of Dinch- 
let’s integral may be conveniently investigatetl by means of a 
theorem in the integral calculus known as the second mean-value 
theorem Let a, b be two fixed finite numbers such that a^^b, 
and suppose f{\), (p{\) are two functions which have finite and 
determiinate values everywhere in the interval except for a finite 
number of points ; supjiose further that the functions /(v), 0 (a) 
are integrable throughout the interv'al, and that as a increases 
from atoh the function f{x) is monotone, i.e cither never diminishes 
or never increases ; the theorem is that 


and suppose as i increases beyond the value IMr+,, \l(b) remains 
constant until the next minimum m, ,, is rcachc^d, vihen it again 
becomes variable, we sec that 0(b) essentially positive and 
never diminislic'* as t increases. 

Let 

x(>,) = [/(M>)“/K)] K/(M.) -/(»', )1+ • • • 4 [/(M, )-/(».,)], 
then let r, increase until it is bevond the next maximum ^Lfi, 

and then l?t x(Vi) = [/(M, )-/(»/,)! i |/(M.) . • . 

< l/(M>) < [A>U,)-^/(b)J 

thus x('i) never diminishes, and is alternately constant and vaiiable. 
We see that v(^,)“A 1L) continuous as v, incieases from a to /?, 
and that 0( b) - \ ( ' i) “ /( ' 1) ~ /(“^ + '^i reaches we h.a^ e 

0(d) -x(b)=/(/^“^) f{(x^o). Hence it is seen that between a and 

d, Ar)^[0(i)4-/(a I o)] -x(0, where 0(^)+/(a^o), x(0 
tinuous and nev’cr diminish as a increases; the same reasoning 
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applies to every continuous portion of /(.r), for which the functions 
xi^) formed in the same manner , we now take f^{x) = \l/{x) + 
/(a + o) ^C, /.iW=xW + ^i where C is constant between consecutive 
ihscontinuities, but may have different values in the next interval 
between discontinuities ; the C ca*'' be so chosen that neither fi{x) 
nor /^{x) diminishes as x increases through a value for which /(v) is 
discontinuous We thus sec that f{v) - fi{x) - /j(a'), where f.^(x) 
never diminish as x increases from a to b, and are discontinuous only 
^^here /(r) is so. The function f{\) is a particular case of a class of 
functions defined and discussed by Jordan, under the name " func- 
tions with limited variation ” (joncHons A variation born/e) , in 
general such functions have not necessarily only a finite number of 
maxima and minima 

Proof of the Convergence of Fourier's Series — It will now be 
assumed that a function /(v) arbitrarily given between the values 
- TT and -f TT, has the following properties — 

(а) The function is evcrywlicre numerically less than some fixed 
positive number, and continuous except for a finite number of values 
of the variable, for which d may be ordinarily discontinuous 

(б) The function only changes from increasing to diminishing or 
vice versa, a finite number of times within the interval, this is 
usually expressed by saying that the number of maxima and minima 
IS finite 

These limitations on the nature of the function are known as 
Dirichlet's conditions , it follow^s from them that the function is 
integrablc throughout the interval 

On these assumptions, w’e can investigate the limiting value of 
Dirichlet’s integral, it will be neressarv to consider only the case 
of a function Ffr) which does not diminish .i . :: increases from o to 
lir, since it has b.H'ii shown that in the general case the difference 
of two such functions may be taken Ihe following lemmas will 
be required 

I. Since 


^ 8111 ^^ 3 ^ r*{l + 2 cos 23 + 2 cos 43+ . , . +2cos2n3}rf3=^; 

J 0 am 3 j 0 

this result holds how ever large the odd integer m may be. 

2 If o- acd 1 
' “ 2’ 

8in?;73. I . yj t ^ 

I ,/z — / sm 7HZ az + - — - / 

J « 8111 Z sill aj a 8111 V 

where hence 

\ ^ 

3 J m sin 


sin mz dz 




, ,< 2 / 1 
sin z i a sin ft) 


sin 7»3 


a ])recisely similar proof shows that 

hence the integrals f </: f 

J a sin 3 la 

zero, as m is indefinitely increased 




■'dz 


converge to the limit 


3 n 


'O, 


I/. 


sin 0 


dd cannot exceed Jtt. For by the mean- 


value theorem 


f" sin e 

Ja “ r' 

in particular if a^ir, ^ f 


d0 


2 . 2 
< - + r, 
a ti! 


hence 


LA: 


sin 9.. ^ 2 
Q a 


0 1 ~7r 


Again iL f 
daJ « 

therefore 




sm 0 


de 


sm a 
a’ 
increases 


«> 0 , 


as a diminishes, when d?<a-=7r. 


but hm 


sin 0 


d0\ - 


/•- : 

f hence f 

- J ^ 0 2 ./ « 

where a-cT, and where a^r. It follow’s that 

TT 

I j p Sin 0^^ ^ jirovidecl o£a-^ft. 

I Ja 9 I 

To find the limit of f * F(3) — we obse 
J 0 sm 3 ’ 


+ {F0* + o) - F(o)! {F(iT - o) - F(o)( 


sm wz , 

, — az 

ffi sm3 


rve that it may be 


WTitten in the form 


F(0) 


J 0 sixiz Jo 


F(0)}-"- 

81112: 


J tL Sin z 


w'hcrc ft IS a fixed number as small as we please ; hence if we use 
lemma (i), and apply the second mean- value theorem, 

J • ' ' sm s 2 ^ ' 


10* 2 2 


when P lies between ft, and When nt is indefinitely increased, 
the two last integrals have the limit zero in virtue of lemma (2) 
To evaluate the first mtegial on the right-hand side, let G(-f)== 


{Ftir}-F(o)J 


sm 3’ 


and observe that G(3) increases as z increases 


from o to ft, hence if we apply the mean-value theorem 

j Tg w L ! G (m) i 

z \ z \ 




sin 0j 


:c?d ^7rG(M), 

mi 0 1 

where o t' /t, since 0(3) has the limit zero when 3 0. If c be an 
arbitrarily chosen jiositivc number, a fixecl value of ft may be so 

chosen that )r(;(M) - jt, and thus that j ['‘c W j i When 

ft has been so fixed, m may now' be So chosen that 

sin niz 7r_, . , 

^F(o) I .-t 

It has now been shown that when m is indefinitely increased 

0 ^ " 3111 limit /eio 

Returning to the form (4), wc now' see that the limiting value of 


I 

Ju 


f: 


F(1) ^ f’ F( - J) ’"'dz IS i{r( + 0) + F( - 0)^: 

TtJo 81113 TtJ g 81113 ^ ^ 


g 8111 3 

hence the sum of « 4 i teims oi the series 






converges to the value ] |/(i +0) + /( i - o)] , or to /(.i) at a point 
w’heie /(i) IS cunlinuous, piovidcd f{\) satisjies niiiclilcl’s conditions 
for the interval from - / to / 

Proof that Foitrur^ Scrtis ts in General Uniformly Convergent — 
To prove that Fourii'r’s Seru‘s converges uniformly to its sum 
for all values ol t, providofl that the immediate neighbourhoods 
of the points of discontinuity of f(x) aie excluded, wt have 




. sm niz, 

5 F (3) - dz - 

' sin 3 


:fwi 




[/(l j-2M)-/(t)j + 


F(o)^ 
1 F(Jt.o)-F(o)} 
{/(v + 2At)-/W} 
:,{/h + >r)-/(M}. 


4 

m sm 
4 

sing'' ' ' ' ' ' ' m Miifi' 

+ 

m s'U 

Using this inequality and the coirespoiuhng one for F{ - 3), we have 

-/('') I*-- Coscc ft[I fix -1 Zn) - /(O I I 1 /(^ - /(^)|] 

+ A I m coscc fi, 

where A is some fixctl number indejiendent of m In any 
interval {a, b) m which fix) is continuous, a value ft, of fi can be 
chosen such that, foi every value of x m [a, b), |/(n- 2f<) -/(i) |, 
1/(1 _ 2^) _/(^r) I arc less than an arbitrarily prescribed positive 
numbci e, provided /tj_f4, Also a value ft., of ft can be so chosen 
that efi.2 cosec wdiere tj is an arbitrarily assigned positive 

number Take for ft the Icssci of the numbers ft^, m.^, then 
/(a)i' 77+ A] w cosec /t for every value of x in (a, b) It follows that, 
since Tj and m aie independent of a, |S3„q-/(0 |<2c, piovuled » is 
greater than some fixed value w, dependent only on e Therefore 
converges to /(v) uniformly m the interval (a, b) 

~Cai>e of a Funtiion with Infinitiei> — The limitation that f{x) must 
be numerically less than a fixed positive number throughout the 
interval may, under a certain restiiction, be removed. Suppose F(3) 
IS indefinitely great in the ncighbourhootl of the point z = c, and is 

n ft 

such that the limits of the tw'O integrals / 1^ {z)dz arc both zero, a:. - 

IS indefinitely diminished, then 
“ sm 7/tz 

‘cnTr dz denotes the limit when c 
0 sin „ 


/; 


o, = o of 


T’ F(3)‘*i!L2!ftf3+ /■> F(; 

Jo sms 


0 both these limits existing, the 

first of these integrals has ^ttI' ( 4 o) foi +s limiting value when m is 111- 
definitelv increased, and the second has zcio for its limit The theorem 
therefore holds if F(3) has an infinity up to which il is absolutely 
intcgrable , this will, foi example, be the case it F{3) neai th| point 
C IS of the form y{z} (z - c) “ + \/^iz), where x(c), \f^(c) arc finite, and 
It IS thus seen that /(a) may have a finite number of 
infinities within the given interval, provided the function is in- 
Icgrable through any one of these points , the function is in that 
case still representable by^ Fourier’s Sene'. ^ 

The Ultimate Values of the Coefficients in Founer’s Senes . — If 
f(x) IS everywhere finite wnthin the given interval - tt to + tt, it 
can be shown that a„, b„, the coefficients of cos «v, sm nx in the 
senes w'hich represent the function, are such that nan, 7ib„, however 
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great n is, are each less than a fixed finite quantity. For writing 
/W =/i(^) - fMy ^ 

j coanxdx =/i( - tt + 0) J ^cos iixdx +/i<ir cos nxdx 

hence 


/: 


/i{x) cos 7 ixdx=M/i{ - ir + 0) -h/iiir - 0) 


with a similar expression, with /.^(v) for /,(a^. ^ being between ir 
and - IT ; the result then follows at once, and is obtained similarly 
for the other coefficient. 

If f(x) IS infinite at x - c, and is of the form near the point 

f , where o K i , the integral 

j /(a;) COS contains portions of the form J ..^^)_co%nxdx 




it thus becomes 


cos nvdx , consider the first of these, and put x~c-h u, 
(pjei-u) 


0 (c + w) 

— — cos tt(c-\-u)dUy which is of the form 

^{e + 0 e) J * now let mm — e, the integral becomes 

i a \ f cos nc /*«« cos V , 8111 vr /*«« sin v , . 

hcncc n}'^j J(x) cos nxdx becomes, as n is milefmitely increased, 

. ^ r /■ ” coa u , f°° am v , 

of the form ^(c)f coa nc J ^ dv - sm J ^ | 

which is finite, both the integrals being convergent and of known 
value. The other integral has a similar jiropcity, and we mfei 
that ni «i - Kbf^ arc less than fixed finite numbers 

The DtfJereiHtaHon of honner’’; Sines - If wc assume that the 
differential coefficient of a function /(v) represented by a Fourier’s 
Senes exists, that function f'{\) is not iK'cessarily representable by 
the senes obtained liy diltereiitialing the teims of the Fourier's 
Senes, such derived senes In iiif; m fact not n(-C< ssanly convergent 
Stokes has obtained general formulae tor finding the senes which 
represent /'(.v), /"'(%) — the successive diffeienlial coefficients of a 
limited function f\x) As an exampU* of such formulae, consider 
the sine series ( i ) , /( i ) is reprcscuitcd by 

2 „ . rnrx ^ . nirx 

jSsm ~ 

on integration by parts wi* liavc J /(r) sin 




mrx 

cos dx 


where a represent the points where /(r) is discontmuous. Hejicc 
if f{\) is represented by the series sin and f'{x) by the 

series 2&„ cos , wc have the relation 




0)+ Scos ”TV(“ + 0) 


-/(“-o)}] 


hence only when the function is everywhere continuous, and /( + o), 
f{l- o) are both zero, is the senes which represents f'{x) obtainecl 
at once by differentiating that winch rejiresents /(i) The form 
of the coefficient a,, discloses the disconlmiiities of the function and 
of its diffeieutial coefficients, foi on continuing the integration 
by paits wc find 


«, = „^ [/( + 0) - 0) + s cos ^“{/(a + 0) -/(« - 0)}] 

[/( + 0)±/'(/-0) h S sin ^{/'(^ + 0) -/'(yj-0)}]+&o. 


where are the points at which f'{\) is discontinuous 

History and Literaiurl of the Theory 

The history of the theory of the representation of functions by 
scries of sines an<l cosines is of great interest in connexion with 
the progressive development of the notion of an arbitrary function 
of a real variable, and ol the peculiarities which such a function 
may possess , the modern views on the foundations of the infini- 
tesimal calculus have been to a veiy considerable extent Joinied m 
this connexion (see Function) The representation of functions by 
these sciics was first considered m the i8th century, in connexion 
with the problem of a vibrating cord, .irnl led to a controversy as to 
the possibility of such expansions. In a memoir published m 1747 
{Memoirs of the Academv of Berlin ^ vol 111 ) D’Alembert showed that 
the ordinate y at any time / of a vibrating cord satisfies a diflcrential 

equation of the form = where x is measured along the 

undisturbed length of the cord, and that with the ends of the cord of 
length I fixed, the appropriate solution is y = f{at ^x) - f{at - x), where 


/ IS a function such that f(x) = f(x + 2I ) ; m another memoir m the 
same volume he seeks for functions which satisfy this condition. 
In the year 1748 {Berlin Memoir Sy vol iv ) Euler, in discussing 

2iraj 

the problem, gave f{x)—a, sin ^ F^sin ... as a particulai 

solution, and maintained that every curve, whether regular or 
irregular, must be representable in this form. This was objected 
to by D'Alembert (1750) and also by Lagrange on the ground that 
irregular curves are inadmissible D Bernoulli {Berlin Memoirs^ 
vol IX , 1753) based a similar result to that of Euler on physical 
intuition ; his method was criticized by Euler (1753). The question 
was then consirlercd from a new point ot view by Lagrange, in a 
memoir on the n iture and propagation of sound (Miscellanea 
Taurenstay 1750 , CEuvreSy vol 1 ), who, while cnticizmg Euler’s 
mcthotl, considers a finite number of vibratmg particles, and then 
makes the number of them infinite , he did not, however, quite fully 
carry out the determination of the coefficients in Bernoulli’s Series. 
These mathematicians were hampered by the narrow conception of 
a function, m which it is regarded as necessarily continuous , a 
discontinuous function was considered only as a succession of 
several different functions Thus the possibility of the expansion 
of a broken 1 unction was not generally admitted The first cases 
in which rational functions are expressed m sines and cosines were 
given by Euler {Substdtnm calculi stnuurHy Novi Comm. Fetrop , 
vol. V , 1754-1755), who obtained the formulae 

4^ = .sin 0 - i Bill 20+5 8111 30 . . , 

TT^ 0' 

Y2 - *4 ~ COS 0 - J COS 20 + i cos 80 . . , 

In a memoir presented to the Academy of St Petersburg in 1777, 
but not puldished until 1798, Euler gave the method afterwards 
used by Fourier, of determining the coethiients in the expansions , 
he remarked that if 4> is expansible in the form 

A + Bcos0 + Ccob 20 1“ .. ,thcnA=:^- / f ^ cos 0r;?0,(ic 

IT f 0 *■ J 0 

The si*con<l pciiod in the dev(‘lopment of the theory commenced 
in 1807, when Fourier communicated bis first memoir on the Thcorv 
of Heat to the French Academy. His exposition of the present 
theory is contained 111 a memoir sent to the Academy m 1811, ol 
which his great treatise the 'Throne analvtique de la chaleur^ pub- 
lished m 1822, IS, m the mam, a reproduction Fourier set himself 
to consider the representation of a function given graphically, 
and was the first fully to grasp the idea that a single function may 
consist of detached portions given arbitrarily by a graph. He 
had an accurate concej>tion ot the convergence of a scries, and 
although he did not give a formally complete jiroof that a function 
with discontinuities is representable by the series, he indicated in 
particular cases the method of procedure afterwards carried out by 
Dinchlet As an exposition of principles, Fourier's work is still 
worthy ol careful perusal by all students ot the subject. Poisson’s 
treatmenf of the subject, which has been adopted in English w'orks 
(see the Jounial de I’ hole polytechnique, v'oi xi , 1820, and v’ol. 
XU., 1823, and also his treatise, Thh>ne de la chaleufy 1835), 

di-pcmls iipoa tho equality j 43*1 

/(‘‘}^‘x + ^ S //"J /(o) cos n(a: - a)rfo 

where , the limit of the mtcgial on the left-hand side is 

evaluated when h=i, and found to be J !/(r i- o) +/(;r - o)} , the 
scries on the right-hand side becoming Fourier’s Scries The 
equality of the tw'o limits is then inteiiod If the scries is assumed 
to be convergent when /i-i, by’^ a theorem of Abel’s its sum is 
continuous with the sum for values of h less than unity, but a 
proof ol the conveigeucy foi h~i is lequisite for the v^alidity of 
Poisson’s proof , as I’oisson gav^e no such proof of con vx'r gene v% 
Ills proof of the general theorem cannot be accepted The deftciencv 
cannot be lemoved except by a piocess of the same nature as that 
aftci wards applied by Dinchlet The definite integral has been 
carefully studied by Schv\arz (see two memoirs in his collected 

woiks on the integration of the equation — 0)» showed 

that the limiting value ot the integral depends upon the manner 
m which the limit is approached Investigations of Fourier’s 
Series vveie also given by Cauchy (see his " Memoire siu Ics devclopj)e- 
ments des fonclions cn series penodiques,” Mi^m de VInst , vol m , 
also (Jiuvres coinpUte^y vol. vii ) , his method, which depends ujion 
a use of complex variables, was accepted, with some iiiodific xtion, 
as valid by Riemann, but one at least of his proofs is uo longer 
regarded as satisfactory. The fiist completely satisfactory in- 
vestigation is due to Dinchlet , Ins first memoir appeared in Crelle's 
Journal for 1829, and the second, which is a model of clearness, in 
Dove’s Repertorium der Physik. Dinchlet laid down ceitain definite 
sufficient conditions in regard to the natuie of a function which 
IS expansible, and found umler these conditions the limiting value 
of the sum of n terms of the senes, Dirichlet’s determination 
of the sum of the senes at a point of discontinuity has been criticized 
by Schlafli (see Crelle'^ Journaly vol Ixxii ) and by Du Bois-Rey'mond 
{Mathem. Annalen, vol. vii.), who maintained that the sum is really 
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indeterminate. Their objection appears, however, to re&t upon a 
misapprehension as to the meanmjf oi the sum oi the series ; it be 
the point of discontinuity, it 13 possible to make x approach 
and n become indefinitely great, so that the sum of the senes 
takes any assigned value m a certain interval, whereas we ought 
to make x — x^ fir^t and afterwards n=^co, and no other way of 
going to the double limit is really admissible. Other papers by 
Dircksen {Crelte, vol iv.) and Bessel {Astronomische Nachrtchten, vol. 
XVI ), on similar hnos to those* by Dirichlet, are of infrrioi impoitance. 
Many of the investigations subsequent to Dirichlet's have the object 
of freeing a function from some of the restrictions whicli were imposed 
upon it m Dirichlet's proof, but no complete set of necessary and 
suHicient conditions as to the nature of the function has been ob- 
tained. Lipschitz ( ' Do cxplicatione per senes trigonometricas," 
Crelle’s Journal, vol. Ixiii., 1864) showed that, under a certain con- 
dition, a function which has an infinite number of maxima and 
minima in the neighbourhood of a point is still expansible , his 
condition is th.it at the point of discontinuity 5 ) -l(P) | < Bi" 

as 6 converges to zero, B being a constant, and a a positive exponent 
A somewhat w ider condition is 

/(/ 34 - 6) -/(/?)} log a O, 

for which Lipschitz’s results would hold This last condition is 
adopted by Duu ui his treatise [Sopra la sene di Fourier ^ cS:c., Pisa, 
l88o). 

The modem period m the theory was inaugurated by the jiuhh- 
cation by Kiemann in 1867 of his very important memoir, written 
in 1854, Vber die Darstellbarkeit ciner Function dnnh einc triqo- 
nometrische Reihe The* fust jiart of his memoir cont.iins a historical 
account of the work of previous inv(‘stig.itors , in the .second p.irt 
there is a discussion of the foundations of the Integral Calculus, 
and the third part is mainly devoted to a discussion of what can 
be inferred as to the nature of a tunction respecting the changes in 
its \<ilue for a continuous change 111 tlic v.inable, if the function is 
capable of representa' on by a trigonometrical senes. Dirichlet 
ainl probably Ricmann thought that all continuous fiuictioiis were 
everywhere icprescn table by the senes , this view was icfutcd by Du 
Bois-Reymond {Abh. der Haver I had vol xil 2). It was shown 
by Rieraann that the convergence or non-convergence of the scries 
at a particular point 1 dijjcnds only upon the nature of Hr function 
in an arbitrarily small neighbourhood of the point ;r. The first to call 
attention to the importance of the theory of uniform convergence of 
senes in connexion with Fourier’s Senes was Stokes, m his memoir 
“ On the Critical Values oi the Sums of Periodic Senes " (Camb. Phil. 
Trans., 1847 , Collected Papers, vol 1 ). As the method of <leteimin- 
ing the coeHicients m a trigonora/etncal senes is invalid unless the 
senes converges m general uniformly, the c|uestion arose whether 
senes with coelficients other than tliose of Fourier exist which 
represent arbitrary functions. Heme showed (CreUe's Journal, 
vol. Ixxi , 1870, and m his treatise Ku^ellunctionen, vol. 1 ) that 
Fourier's Senes is in general uniformly convergent, and that if 
there is a uniformly convergent senes which repiesents a function, 
it IS the only one of the kind G. Cantor then showed {Ctelle's 
Journal, \ols Ixmi. Ixmu.) that even if uniform convergence be 
not demanded, there can be but one convergent expan.sion foi a 
tunction, and that it is that of Foiiner In the Math Ann. vol. 
v , Cantor extended his investigation to functions having an in- 
finite niimbei of discontinuities Important contributions to the 
theory of the scries have been published by Du Bois-Reymond 
{Abh der Bayer. Akadenne, vol. xii , 1875, two memous, also in 
Crelle\ Journal, voF Ixxiv. l\x\i Ixxix ), by Kroneckcr {Berliner 
Beruhte, 1885), by O. Holdci (Berliner Benthle, 1885), by Jordan 
{Camples lendus, 1881, vol xcii), by Ascoli {Math. AnneJ , 1873, 
and Annuli di matematica, vol vi), ancl by Genocchi {.4tti della 
H Arc. di lurtno, vol. x., 1875) Ilamilton's memoir on “ Fluctuat- 
ing Functions ” {Trans R.I A., vol mx., 1842) may also be studied 
with profit in this connexion. A memoir by Brodeii {Math. A nnalcn, 
vol 111) contains a goad investigation of some of the most recent 
results on the subject The scope of Fourier\ Scuies has been 
•xtended by Lebesgue, who introduced a conception of integration 
wider than that due to Riem.iiin Lebesguo’s work on Fourier's 
Senes will be found in his treatise, Loomis sur les senes tngono- 
tneiriques (loob) , also m a memoir, “ Sur ks s^Ties trigonometnqucs," 
Annates sc dc I'lLole normale siiptneurc, senes 11. vol xx. (1Q03), 
and in a paper " Sur la converg'^nce des senes de Fourier,'* Math. 
Annalen,\o\ Iviv (1005). 

XiiTHORifiLs. — The foregoing historical account has been mainly 
drawn from A Sachse’s work, " Vcrsuch cmer Geschichte dci 
Darstollung willknrhcher Functioncn einer Variabeln durch tngono- 
iiK'trisehc Rcihen," published m SchUmulch’s Zettschrifl fi4r Mathe^' 
niatik, Supp , vol xxv iHHo, and from a paper by G A. Gib.son 
“ On the Histoiy of the Fourier Senes " (Pvoc Ed, Math. Soc. vol 
XI ). Keiff's Ceschuhte der nnendlichen Reihen mav also be consulted, 
and also the first part of Riemann's memoir referred to above 
Besides Dmi's treatise alrrady referred to, there is a lucid treatment 
of the subject from an elementary point of view m C Neumann's 
tieatise, Vber die nach Krcis-, Kneel- und Cylindtr-Fumhvnen 
foAsch/eilenden Eniwickelungen. Jordan’s discussion of the subject 
in his Cours d' analyse is worthy of attention ; an account of functions 
with limited variation is given in vol 1. ; see also a paper by Study 
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ia Anmkn. vol. xlvii. On the socond mean- value theorem 

papers by Bonnet (Bruv. MCmoires, vol, xxiu., 1849, Lionv%lle*5 
Journal, vol xiv , 1849), by Du Bois-Reyrnond {Crelle’s Journal, vol. 
Ixxix., 1875), by Hankcl {Zeitschrifi jUr Math, und Phystk, vol xiv , 
1869), by Meyer {Math. Ann., vol, vi., 1872) and by H 61 der [Goitinger 
4metQen, 1894) may be consulted, the most geneial form of the 
theorem has been given by Hobson {Proc London Math Soc , Senes 
II vol vij , ino<)) On the theory of uniform convergence of series, 
a memoir by W F Osgood {Amer Jomual of Math xix ) m.iy be with 
advantage consulted. On the theory of series in general, m relation 
to the functions which they can represent, a memoii by B.iire 
i.Annali di matematua. Senes HI vol 111) is of gieat import* 
aoce. Biomwich's 1 heory of Infinite Setir^ {190H) contains uiuch 
information on the general theory of senes Bdchci’s " Intro- 
duction to the Theoiy of Fourier’s Scries," Annals of Ma*h., Senes 
U. vol VII., J90O, will be found luscliil See also CarsLiw's Jn^ 
troduLtioH to the Theory of Fourier’s Senes and Integrals, and the 
Matheniatnal Theory of the Conduction of Heat (rgoO) A full ac( onnt 
ot the theory will be found in Hobson’s treatise On the Theory 
of Functions of a Real V unable and on the Tneury of Foitner’s Series 

(1907). (F. W. H.) 

FOURMIES, cl town of northern France, in the department 
of Nord, on an afiluent of the Sambre, 39 m, S E. of Valenciennes 
by rail. Pop. (1906) 13,308. It is one of the chief centres in 
EVance for wool combing and spinning, and produces a great 
variety of cloths. The glass-works of F'ourmie^ date from 
1599, and were the first established in the north of France. Iron 
IS worked in the vicinity, and there aic impoitant forges and 
foundiics. Enamel-ware is also manufactured. In 1891 labour 
troubles brought about military intervention and consequent 
bloodshed. A board of trade arbitration and a school of com- 
merce and industry are among the public institutions. 

FOURMONT, £TIENNE (1683-1745). French orientalist, was 
horn at llerbelai, near Saint Denis, on the 23rd of June 1683. 
He studied at the Colli ge Mazann, Pans, and afterwards in the 
ColU'ge Montaigu, where his attention was attracted to Oriental 
languages. Shortly after leaving the college he published a 
Traduction du cornmentatre du Rabbin Ahaham Aben Esra sur 
Vecclcsiaste. In 1711 Louis XIV. appointed Fourmont to 
assist a young Chinese, Hoan-ji, in compiling a Chinese grammar, 
Hoan jidied in 1716, and it was not until 1737 that Fourmont 
published Medttaliones Simeae and in 1742 Grammattca Simca, 
He also wrote Reflexions critiques sur les histoires des anciens 
pen files (17^$), and several dissertations printed in the Memoires 
of the Academy of Inscriptions. He became professor of Arabic 
in the College de E'rance in 1715. In 1713 he was elected a 
member of the Academy of Inscriptions, m 1738 a member 
of the Royal Soiicty of London, and in 1742 a member of that 
of Berlin. He died at Paris on the 19th of December 1745. 

Ills brother, Michel Fourmont (1690-1746), was also a member 
of the Academy of Inscriptions, and professor of the Syriac 
language in the Royal College, and was sent by the government 
to copy inscriptions in Greece. 

An account of Ltiennt* Fourmont's life and a catalogue of his 
works will be found m the second edition (1747) of his Rl'flexions 
critiques., 

FOURNET, JOSEPH JEAN BAPTISTE XAVIER (1801-1869), 
French geologist and metallurgist, was born at Strassburg on 
the 15th of May 1801. He was educated at the Ecolc des Mines 
at Pans, and after considerable experience as a mining engineer 
he was in 1834 appointed professor of geology at T.yons. He was 
a man of wide knowledge and extensive research, and wrote 
memoirs on chemical and mineralogical subjects, on eruptive 
rocks, on the structure of the Jura, the metamorphism of the 
Western Alps, on the formation of oolitic limestones, on kaolin- 
ization and on metalliferous veins. On metallurgical subjects 
also he was an acknowledged authority ; and he published 
observations on the order of sulphurability of metals {loi de 
Fournet). He died at Lyons on the 8th of January 1869. His 
chief publications were ; Etudes sur les depots mHalliferes (Paris, 
1834) ; Histoire de la dolomie (Lyons, 1847) > V extension 

des terrains houtllers (1855) ; Geologie lyonnatse (Lyons, 1861). 

FOURNIER, PIERRE SIMON (1712-1768), French engraver 
and typefounder, was born at Pans on the 15th of September 
1712. lie was the son of a printer, and was brought up to his 
father’s business. After studying drawing under the .painter 
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Colson, he practised for some time the art of wood-engraving, 
and ultimately turned his attention to the engraving and casting 
of types. He designed many new characters, and his foundry 
became celebrated not only in France, hut in foreign countries. 
Not content with his practical achievements, he sought to 
stimulate public interest in his art by the production of various 
works on the subject. In 1737 he published his Table des 
proportions qu'il ja:nt observer entre les caracierei, which was 
followed by several other technical treatises. In 1758 he assailed 
the title of Gutenberg to the honour awarded him as inventor 
of printing, claiming it for Schofler, in his Disseitaiion sur 
Vorigine el les progres de Vart de graver en hois. This gave rise 
to a controversy in which Schopflin and Baer were his opponents. 
Fournier’s contributions to this debate were collected and re- 
printed under the title of Traiies hisloriqucs et critiques sur 
Vortgme de Itmpnmene, His principal work, how^ever, was the 
Manuel typogr a plaque, which appeared m 2 vok. 8vo in 1764, 
the first volume treating of engraving and type-founding, the 
second of printing, with examples of diffeient alphabets. It 
was the author’s design to complete the work m four volumes, 
but he did nut live to execute it. He died at Pans on the 8th of 
October 1768. 

FOUnNIER L’HERITIER, CLAUDE (1745-1825), French 
revolutionist, called “ rAmcncam,” was born at Auzon (Hautc- 
Loire) on the 21st of December 1745, the son of a poor weaver. 
He went to America to seek his fortune, and started at San 
Domingo an establishment for nuking tapa (an inferior quality 
of rum), but lost his money in a fire. Returning to France 
he threw himself into the Revolution with enthusiasm, and 
specially distinguished himself by the active part he took in the 
organization of the popular armed force by means of which the 
most famous of the revolutionary coups were effected. His 
influence was principally manifested in the insurrections of the 
5th and 6th of October 1789, the 17th of July 1791, and the 
20th ol June and the loth of August 1792. He was on bad 
terms with the majority of the politicians, and particularly 
with Marat, and spent a great part ot his time in prison, all the 
governments regarding him as an agitator and accusing him of 
inciting to insurrection. Arrested for the first time for trying 
to force an entrance into the club of tlie Cordeliers, from which 
he had been expelled, he was released, but was m prison from 
the I2th of December 1793 to the 21st of September 1794, and 
again from the 9th of March 1795 to the 26th of October 1795. 
After the attempt on the First Consul in the rue Sainte-Nu'aisc 
he was deported to Guiana, hut was allowed to return to France 
in 1809. Tn t8ii, while under surveillance at Auxerre, he was 
accused of having provoked an emeutc against ta^xes known as 
the droih rcuuis (afterwaids called contributions indirecte^), 
and was imprisoned in the Chateau dTf, where he remained till 
1814. On the second restoration of the Bourbons Fournier 
was confined for about nine months in the prison of La Force. 
After 1816 he was left unmolested, turned royalist, and passed 
lus last years in importuning the Restoration government for 
compensation for his lost property in San Domingo. He died 
in obscurity. 

For fiutlKT details see preface to F. A. AiiLird’s edition of Fournier’s 
Mimona •ieciet’; (Pans, 1890), publishtd by the Jsuru te de Thistoirc 
de la R(f- volution 

FOURTOU, MARIE FRANCOIS OSCAR BARDY DE (1836- 
1897), French politician, was born at Riberac (Dordogne) on 
the 3rd of January 1836, and represented his native department 
in the National Assembly after the Francu-Gcrman Wai. There 
he proved a useful adherent to Thiers, who made him minister 
of public works in December 1872. He was minister of religion 
in thg cabinet of May 18-24, ^^13) being the only member of tlie 
Right included by Thiers in that short-lived ministiy. Ai 
minister of education, religion and the fine arts in the recon- 
structed cabinet of the due de Broglie he had used his admmis- 
tratiyc powers to further clerical ends, and minis tci of the 
interior in Broglie’s cabinet in 1877 he resumed the adminis- 
trative methods of the Second Empire, With a well-known 
Bonapartist, Baron R. C. F. Reille, as his secretary, he replaced 
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republican functionaries by Bonapartist partisans, reserving 
a few places for the Legitimists. In the general elections of 
that year he used the whole weight of oflicialdom to secure a 
majority for the Right, to support a clerical and reactionary 
programme. He accompanied Marshal MacMahon m lus tour 
through southern France, and the presidential manifesto ol 
September, stating that the president would rely solely on the 
Senate should the elections prove unfavourable, was generally 
attributed to Fourtou. In spite of these efforts the cabinet fell, 
and a commission was appointed fo inquire into then uncon- 
stitutional abuse of pow^r. Fourtou was unseated in consequence 
of the revelations made in the report of the commission. In the 
(Hiamber of Deputies Gambetta ga\ e the lie direct to Fourtou s 
allegation that the republican party opposed every lepublican 
principle that w^as not antiquated. A duel w’as fought in con- 
sequence, but neither party was injured. He was re-elected to 
the chamber in 1879 ^I'ld entered the Senate the next year. 
Failing to secure re-election to the Senate in 1885 he again entered 
th<^ popular chamber as Legitimist candidate m 1889, but he 
tcok no further active part in politics He died in Pans in 1897. 

Ills works iiicliulc llisUnre de Louis XVI (1H40) , Histoire de 
Saint Pte V (1845) I Mnie Siirtclmie, sa lie et scs cemits (2 \oJs, 
185(9 , La Question italicnnc (iSOo) , De la contte-> Solution (187O) ; 
and (Vun royahste (2 \oK , 1888) 

FOUSSA, or Fossa, the native name of Crypto procta feiox, a 
somewhat cat-like or civet-like mammal peculiar to Madagascar, 
where it is the laigest carrmorous animal. It is about twice 
the size of a cat (5 ft fiom nose to end of tail), with short close 
fur of nearly uniform pale browai. LiUle is known of its liabits, 
except that it is nocturnal, frequently attacks and carries off 
goats, and especially kids, and show's great ferocity when 
wounded, on which account it is much dreaded by the natives. 
An example lived in the London zoological gardens for nearly 
fourteen years. See Carnivora. 

FOWEY (usually pronounc<^d Foy), a scapoit and market- 
town in the Bodmin p.irliamcntary division of Cornwall, England, 
on the Great Western railway, 25 m by sea W. of I’K mouth. 
Pop. (1901) 2258. It lies on the west shore of the jnctiircsquc 
estuary of the liver Fowe), close to the watn's crlgc, and 
sheltered by a screen of hills. Its church of St Nicholas is s.ud 
to ha\eJ>een built m the 14th rcntur\, on the site (jf u still older 
edifice dedicated to St Finhar of (01k It has a fine lower and 
kite Norman doorway. Within are a priest’s chamber o\er tlie 
porch, a handsome oak roiling, a T5th-cenlui) pulpit, and son>e 
curious monuments and lirasses Place House, adjcccnt to the 
(hurch, is a highly ornate Tudor building A itw ancient 
houses remain in the tow’n. Deep-sea fishing is tamed on ; 
but the staple trade consists in the export of china clay and 
minerals, coal being imported. Fowc\ harboui, which is easy 
of access in ckMr we^ither, will admit laigc \csscls at an\ state 
of the tide. St Catherine’s Fort, dating from tlu d » s c)f Henry 
\HII. and now ruined, stands at the haiboui s mouth, and 
once formed the mam dcfonc'c of the town Opposite the town, 
and connected with it In Boderurk Fei r\ , is the village of Polriian. 
Its main features are St Saviour’s ('luipel, with an ancient rood- 
stone, and the remains of Hall House, which was garrisoned 
during the chil wars of the 17th tentinnx 

Fowcw (Fawy, Vawv, Fowyk) held a loading posit ic n amongst 
Cornish ports from the reign of Edward I. to the days of the 
Tudors. The numcioiis references to the pinateenng exploits 
of its ships in the Patent and Close Rolls and the extraordinary 
number of them at the siege of Calais in 1346 alike testify to its 
importance. During this pciiod the king’s mandates were 
addressed to the Ixiiliffs or to the mvivor and bailiffs, and no 
charter of mcorpoiation appears to h.ive been granted until the 
reign of James II. Under the second ( barter of 1690 the common 
council consisted of a mayoi and eight aldermen and these 
with a recordei elected the Ircc; burgesses. A member for Fowey 
arul Iajou wh^ summoned to a council at Westminster in 1340, 
but from that date until 1571, when it was entrusted wdth the 
privilege of returning two members, it had no parliamentary 
representation. By the Reform Act ui 1832 it lost both its 
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members. It had ceased to exercise its municipal functions a 
few years previously. In 1316 the prior of Tywardreath, as 
lord of the manor, obtained the right to hold a Monday market 
and two fairs on the feasts of St Finbar and St Lucy, but by the 
charter of 1690 provision was made for a Saturday market and 
three fairs, on the ist of May, loth of September and Shrove 
Tuesday, and only these three continue to be held. 

FOWL (Dan. Fwg/, Ger. Vogel), a term originally used in the 
sense that bird ^ now is, but, except in composition,— as sea-fowl, 
wild-fowl and the like, — practically almost confined ^ at present 
to designate the otherwise nameless species which struts on our 
dunghills, gathers round our barn-doors, or stocks our poultry 
yards— the type of the genus Callus of ornithologists, of which 
four well-marked species are known. The first of these is the 
red jungle-fowl of the greater part of India, G ferrugtneus, - 
called by many writers G, bankiva , — which is undoubtedly the 
parent stock of all the domestic races (cf. Darwin, Animals and 
Plants under DomesticaUon , i. pp. 233-246). It inhabits northern 
India from Sind to Burma and Cochin China, as well as the Malay 
Peninsula and many of the islands as far as Timor, besides the 
Philippines. It occurs on the Himalayas up to the height of 
4000 ft., and its southern limits in the west of India proper are, 
according to Jerdon, found on the Raj-peepla hills to the south 
of the Nerbudda, and in the east near the left bank of the 
Ciodavery, or perhaps even farther, as he had heard of its being 
killed at Cummum. This species resembles in plumage what is 
commonly known among poultry-fanciers as the “ Black-breasted 
gime^’ breed, and this is said to be especially the case with 
examples from the Malay countries, between which and examples 
from India some differences arc observable — the latter having 
the plumage less red, the ear-lappets almost invariably white, 
and slate-coloured legs, while in the former the ear-lappets are 
crimson, like the comb and wattles, and the legs yellowish. If 
the Malayan birds be considered distinct, it is to them that the 
mine G. hankiva properly applies. This species is said to be 
found in lofty forests and in dense thickets, as well as in ordinary 
bamboo-jungles, and when cultivated land is near its haunts. 
It may be seen in the fields after the crops are cut in straggling 
parties of from 10 to 20. The crow to w’hich the cock gives 
utterance morning and evening is just like that of a bantam, 
never prolonged as in most domestic birds. The hen breeds 
from January to July, according to the locality , and lays from 
8 to 12 crcamy-white eggs, occasionally scraping together a few 
leaves or a little dry grass by way of a nest. The so-called G. 
giganteus, formerly taken by some ornithologists for a distinct 
species, is now regarded as a tame breed of G. ferrugineus or 
bankiva. The second good species is the grey jungle-fowl, G. 
sonneralt, whose range begins a little to the northward of the 
limits of the preceding, and it occupies the southern part of the 
Indian peninsula, without being found elsewhere. The cock 
has the end of the shaft of the neck-hackles dilated, forming a 
horny plate, like a drop of yellow sealing-wax. His call is very 
peculiar, being a broken and imperfect kind of crow, quite unlike 
that of G /errugineus and more like a cackle The two species 
where their respective ranges overlap, occasionally interbreed 
in a wild state, and the present readily crosses in confinement 
with domestic poultry, but the hybrids arc nearly always sterile. 
The third species is the Sinhalese jungle-fowl, G, stanleyt (the 
G, lafayettii of some authors), peculiar to Ceylon. This also 
greatly resembles in plumage some domestic birds, but the cock 
H red beneath, and has a yellow comb with a red edge and 
purplish-red checks and wattles. He has also a singularly 
different voice, his crow being dissyllabic This bird crosses 
readily with tame hens, but the hybrids are believed to be infertile. 
The fourth species, G. variiis (the G, furcatus of some authors), 
inhabits Java and the islands eastv^ards as far as Flores. This 
differs remarkably from the others in not possessing hackles, and 

^ Bird (cognate with breed and brood) was originally the young of 
any animal, and an early Act of the Scottish parliament speaks of 
“ Wolf-birdis," 1 e. Wolf-cubs. 

Like Deer (Dan. Dyr, Ger. Tier). Beasts too, with some men 
has almost attained as much specialization. 


in having a lai^e unserrated comb of red and blue and only r. 
single chin wattle. The predominance of green in its plumage 
is another easy mark of distinction. Hybrids between this 
species and domestic birds are often produced, but they are most 
commonly sterile. Some of them have been mistaken for distinct 
species, as those which have received the names of G. aenem 
and G, temmincki. 

Several circumstances seem to render it likely that fowls 
were first domesticated in Burma or the countries adjacent 
thereto, and it is the tradition of the Chinese that tliey received 
their poultry from the West about the year 1400 B.c. By the 
Institutes of Mann, the tame fowl is forbidden, though the wild 
IS allowed to he eaten — showing that its domestication was 
accomplished when they were written. The bird is not mentioned 
in the Old IVstament nor by Homer, though he has ’AAeKTtop 
(cock) as the name of a man. nor is it figured on ancient Egyptian 
monuments Pindar mentions it, and Aristophanes calls it the 
Persian bird, thus indicating it to have been introduced to Greei'e 
through Persia, and it is figured on Babylonian cylinders between 
the 6th and 7th centuries b.c. It is sculptured on the Lycian 
marbles in the British Museum (r. 600 b.c.), and E. Blyth 
remarks {Ibts, 1867, p. 157) that it is there represented wath the 
appearance of a true jungle-fowl, for none of the wild Galli 
have the upright bearing of the tame breed, hut carry their 
tail in a drooping position. For further particulars of the e 
breeds see Poultry (A. N ) 

FOWLER, CHARLES (1792-1867), English architect, was 
horn at Cullompton, De\on, on the 17th of May 1792. After 
serving an apprenticeship of five years at Exeter, he went to 
London in 1814, and entered the olfice of David Laing, where 
he remained till he commenced practice for himself. His first 
work of importance was the court of bankruptcy in Basinghall 
Street, finished in 1821. In the following year he gained the 
first premium for a design for the new London bridge, which, 
however, w'as ultimately liiiilt according to the design of another 
architect. Fowler's other designs for bridges include one con- 
structed across the Dart at Totnes. He w.is also tlie architect 
for the markets of (ovent Garden and Hungeiford, the new 
market at (Gravesend, and Exeter lower market, and besides 
several churches he designed Devon lunatic asylum (1845), 
the London fever hospital (1849), and the hall of the Wax 
Chandlers^ ( ompany, (iresham Street (1853). For some years 
he was honorary secretary of the institute of British architects, 
and he was afterwards created vice-president. He retired from 
his profession in 18^3, and died at Great Marlow, Bucks, on the 
26th of September 1867. 

FOWLER, EDWARD (1632-1714), English divine, was born 
in 1632 at Westerleigh, Gloucestershire, and was educated at 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, afterwards migrating to Trinity 
College, ( Cambridge. He was successively rector of N 01 hill, 
Bedfordshire (1656) and of All Hallows, Bread Street, London 
(1673), and in 1676 was elected a canon of Gloucester, his fiiend 
Henry More, the Cambridge Platonist, resigning in his favour. 
In 1681 he became vicar of St Giles, Cripplegatc, but alter four 
years was suspended for Whiggism. VVhen the Declaration 
of Indulgence w^as published in 1687 fic successfully influenced 
the London clergy against reading it. In 1691 he was consecrated 
bishop of Gloucester and held the see until his death on the 
26th of August 1714. Fowler was suspected of Pelagian ten- 
dencies, and his earliest book was a Free Discourse in defence of 
The Piactices of Certain Moderate Divines called Latitudinarians 
(1670) The Design of Christianity, published by him in the 
following year, in which he laid stress on the moral design of 
revelation, was criticized by Baxter in his How far Holiness 
is the Design of Christianity (1671) and by Bunyan in his D^ence 
of the Doctrine of Justification by Faith (i6j 2), the latter desiTibing 
ihQ Desig^n as “a mixture oi Popery, Socinianism andQu ikerism/^ 
a horrid accusation to which Fowler replied in a scurrilous 
pamphlet entitled Dirt Wip'd Off, He ctIso published, in 1693, 
Twenty-Eight Propositions, by which the Doctrine of the Trinity 
IS endeavoured to be explained, challenging with some success the 
Socin*an position. 
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FOWLER^ JOHN ^ 1820- 1864/, English inventor, was born 
at Melksham, Wilts, on the nth of July 1826. He learned 
practical engineering at Middlcsborough-on-Tees, and about 
1850 invented a mechanical system for the drainage of land. 
Tn 1852 he began experiments in steam cultivation, and in 1858 
the Royal Agricultural Society awarded him the prize of £500 
which it had offered for a steam-cultivator that should be an 
economic substitute fo-* th: plough or the spade. In i860 he 
founded at Ilunslet, Lccd^, th '_m of Fowler & Co., manu- 
facturers of agricultural machinery, traction engines, He 
died at Ackworth, Yorkshire, on the 4th of December 1864. 

FOWLER, SIR JOHN (1817-1898), English ci\il engineer, 
was born on the 15th of July 1817 at Wadslcy Hall, near Shcfheld, 
where his father was a land-sur\eyor. At the age of sixteen 
he became a pupil of John Towlcrton Leather, the engineer of 
the Sheffield water- works. The latter's uncle, George Leather, 
was engineer of the Great Aire and Calder Navigation Company, 
of the Goolc Docks, and other similar wxiks, and Fowler passed 
occasionally into his employment, in which he acquired a 
thorough knowledge of hydraulic enidneering. The era of 
railway construe tion soon swept both Fow-ler and his employers 
into its service, and one of his first employments was to oppose 
the route of the Midland railway, chosen by the 5 >tephensons, 
which left Sheffield on a branch line, and was therefore strongly 
resented by the inhabitants. The prestige of the Stephensons 
earned all before it, but in later life Sir John Fowler had the 
satisfa('tion of seeing the opposition of his clients justified, and 
Sheflield placed on the mam line. In 1838 he went into the 
offi('c of John Urpeth Rastrick, one of the leading raihvay 
engineers of the day, where he was employ(*d in designing bridges 
for the line from London to Brighton, and also in surveying for 
railways in Lancashiic. In 1839 he went as rcprcsentati\ e of 
Mr Leather to take charge of the construction of the Stockton 
& Hartlepool railway and remained as manager of the line after 
It was finished. In 1844 he began his independent career as an 
engineer, and from the first was largely employed, more particu- 
larly in laying out the small railway systems which eventually 
were amalgamated under the title of the Manchester, Sheffield 
& Lincolnshire. In the course of this work he designed a 
bridge known as I'orksey Bridge, which w’as disallowed by the 
Board of Trade inspector, C aptain (afterwards Field-Marshal Sir) 
Lintorn Simmons. The engineering profession espoused Fowler's 
side in the controversy which followed, and as a result the verdict 
of the Board of Trade was modified, 'I'he (*pisodc was the 
beginning of a warm friendship between these distinguished 
representatives of civil and military engineering. Fowler was 
engineer of the London Metropolitan railway, the pioneer ol 
underground railways, and noteworthy in that it was mostly 
made not by tunnelling, but by excavating from the suiface and 
then covering in the permanent way ; and he lived to be one of 
the engineers officially connected with the deep tunnelling “ tube” 
system extensively adopted for electric railways in London, 
lie was also engaged 111 the making of railways in Ireland, and 
in 1867 he was selected by Disraeli to serve on a commission to 
advise the government in respect of a proposal for a state- 
purchase of the Irish railway system. He also carried out 
considerable works in relation to the Nenc Valley drainage and 
the reclamation of land at the Norfolk estuary. 

In 1865 he was elected president of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, the youngest president who had ever sat in the chair. 
He was strongly opposed to the project of a Channel tunnel to 
France, and in 1872 he endeavoured to obtain the consent of 
parliament to a Channel ferry scheme, whereby trams were to be 
transported across the strait in large ferry steamers. The 
propcKal involved the making of enlarged harbours at Dover 
and Audresselles on the French coast, and the bill, after passing 
the Commons, was thrown out by the casting vote of the chairman 
of a committee of the House of Lords. In r875 he was enabled 
to rc»ider, in his private capacity, a signal service to the Italian 
government, which was much embarrassed by imjiracticable 
proposals pressed on it by Garibaldi for a rectification of the 
course of the Tiber and other engineering works. He had 
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several interviews with the Italian patriot, ana persuaded him 
of the impracticable nature of his plan, thereby obtaining for 
the government leisure to devise a more reasonable scheme. 
For eight years from 1871 he acted as general engineering adviser 
m Egypt to the Khedive Ismail. He projected a railway to the 
Sudan, and also the reparation of the barrage. These and many 
other plans came to an end owing to financial reasons. But the 
maps and surveys for the railway were guen to the war office, 
and proved most useful to Lord Wolseley in his Nile expedition. 
For this service Fowler was made K.C.M.G (1885). He was 
created a baronet in 1890 on the completion of the Forth bridge, 
of which with his partner Sir Benjamin Baker he was joint 
engineer. He died at Bournemouth on the 20th of November 
1898. 

FOWLER, WILLIAM {c. 1560-1614), Scottish poet, was born 
about the year 1560. He attended St Leonard’s college. St 
Andrews, between 1574 and 1578, and in 1581 he w\as m Pans 
studying ci\il law. In 1581 he issued a pamphlet against John 
Hamilton and other Catholics, who had, he said, driven him from 
his country. He subsequently (about ?t59o) became private 
secretary and Master of Requests to Anne of Denmark, wife ot 
James VL, and was renominated to these offices when the queen 
went to England. In 1609 his services were rewarded by a grant 
of 2000 acres in Ulster. His sister Susannah Fowler married 
Sir John Drummond, and was mother of the poet \\ ilham 
Drummond of Hawthornden On the title-page of The Triumphs 
of PetrarhCy Fowler styles himself ” P. of Hawick,” which has 
been held to mean that he w’as par.son of Ilaw'ick, but this iS 
doubtful. A MS. collection of seventy-two sonnets, entitled 
The Taranlula oj Love, and a translation (1587) from the Italian 
of the Triumphs oj Peirarkc are preserved in the library ot the 
university of Edinburgh, m the collection bequeathed by his 
nephew, William Drummond. Two other volumes of his manu- 
vscript notes, scrolls of poems, <SlC , are preserved among the 
Drummond MSS., now in the library of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland. Specimens of Fowler's verses were pub- 
lished in 1803 by John Leyden in his .Sre/Z/iZ/ Dei>cri ptive Poems. 
Fowler contributed a prefatory sonnet to James \T.’s Fioies ; 
and James, in return, commended, m \ersc, Fowler's Tnvmphs. 

FOX, CHARLES JAMES (1749-1806), British statesman and 
orator, was the third son of Henry Fox, ist Lord Holland, and 
his w'lfc. Lady C'arohne Lennox, eldest daughter of Charles 
Lennox, 2nd duke of Richmond. He was born at 9 Conduit 
Street, Westminster, on the 24th of Januaiy’ 1749. The father, 
w'ho treated his children with extreme indulgence, allowed him 
to choose his school, and he elected to go to one kept at Wands- 
worth by a French refugee, named Pampelunne In a v cry short 
time he asked to be sent to Eton, where he went in 1757 At 
Eton he did no more work than was acceptable to him, but he 
had an inborn love of literature, and he laid the found.ition of 
that know'ledge of the classic languages which in after \ears nas 
the delight of his life. The vehemence of his tcmpci was con- 
trolled by an affectionate disposition. When quite a boy he 
checked his own tendency to fits of passion on learning that his 
father trusted him to cure his defects. 

That he learnt anything, and that he grew up an amriblc and 
magnanimous man, wxtc solely due to his natural worth, for no 
one ev'cr owed less to education or to family example The 
relations of Lord Holland to his sons would be diffu nil to parallel. 
He not only treated them, and in partiiular ('harles, as friends 
and companions in pleasure from the fust, but he did his best 
to encourage them in dissipation. In 1763 he took Chailes ler 
a tour on the continent, introduced him to the most immoral 
society of the time and gave him money with which to gamble. 
The bov came back to PUon a precocious rake. It was his good 
fortune that he did go back, for he was subjected to a wholesome 
course of ridicule b> the other boys, and was flogged by Dr 
Barnard, the headmaster. In 1764 Charles proceeded to 
Hertford College, Oxford. At Oxford, as at Eton, I'e read 
literature from natural liking, and he paid some attention to 
mathematics. His often quoted saying that he found nutlic- 
matics entertaining was probably meant as a jest at the cxptnre 
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of Sir G. Macartney, to whom he was writing, and who was 
known to maintain that it was useless. His own account of his 
school and college training, given in a letter to the same corre- 
spondent (6th August 1767), is i ** I employed almost my 
whole lime at Oxford in the mathematical and classical know- 
ledge, but more particularly in the latter, so that I understand 
Latin and Greek tolerably well. I am totally ignorant in every 
part of useful knowledge. I am more convinced every day how 
little advantage there is in being what at school and the uni- 
versity IS called a good scholar : one receives a good deal of 
amusement from it, but that is all. At present I read nothing 
but Italian, which I am immoderately fond of, particularly of 
the poetry ... As for French, I am far from being so thorough 
a master of it as I could wish, but 1 know so much of it that I 
could perfect myself m it at any time with very little trouble, 
especially if I pass three or four months in France.’* The passage 
is characteristic. It shows at once his love of good literature 
and his thoroughness. Fox’s youth was disorderly, but it was 
never indolent. He was incapable of half doing anything which 
he did at all. He did f>erfect himself in French, and he showed 
no less determination to master mere sports. At a later period 
when he hud grown fat he accounted for his skill in taking cut 
balls ” at tennis by s.iving that he w^xs a very “ painstaking 
man.” Tic was all hi'^ life a great and steady wailker. 

The chsordeis of his early years xvere notorious, and were a 
common subject of gossip. In the spring of 1767 he left Oxford 
and joined his father on the continent during a tour in P'nincc 
and Italy In 1768 Loid Holland bought the pocket borough 
of Midhursl for him, and he entered on his parliamcntar>^ career, 
and on London society, in 1769. Within the next few years Lord 
Holland reaped to the full the reward for cdl that was good, and 
wh.atevcr was evil, in the training he had given his son. The 
affection of Charles Fox for his father was unbounded, but the 
passion for gambling w'hi{ h had been instilled in him as a boy 
proved the rum of the family fortune. He kept racehorses, 
and bet on them largely. On the racecourse he was successful, 
and it is another proof of his native thoroughness that he gained 
a reputation as a handicapper. It is said that he won more than 
he lost on the course. At the gambling table he was unfortunate, 
and there can he little question that he was fl(‘eccd both in 
London and in Pans by unscrupulous players of his own social 
rank, wlio took advantage of his generosity and whose wortlx- 
Icssness he knew. Jn the ardour of his passion Fox took his 
losses and their consequences with an attractive gaiety. He 
called th<‘ mom in which he did Inisiness with the Jew money- 
lenders his ” Jerusalem chamber.” When his elder lirother had 
a son, and his prospects were injured, he said that the boy was 
a second Messiah, who had appeared for the destruction of the 
Jews. “ He had his jest, and they had his estate.” In 177.; 
I.ord Plolland had to find £140,000 to pay the gambling debts of 
his sons. For yiMrs Charles liveil in pecuniary embarrassment, 
and during his later years, when he had given up gambling, he 
was supported by the contributions of wealthy friends, who in 
1793 formed a fund of £70,000 for his benefit. 

Ills public career did not supply him with a check on habits 
of dissipation m the shape of the responsibilities of office. He 
began, as was to be expected in his father’s son, bv supporting 
llio court ; and m 1770, when only twenty-one, he was appointed 
a junior lord of the admiralty with Lord North. During the 
violent conflict over the Middlesex election (see Wttkes, John) 
he took the unpopular side, and vehemently asserted the right 
of the House of Commons to exclude Wilkes. In 1772 during 
the proceedings against Crosby and Oliver — a part of the “ Wilkes 
and liberty ” agitation — he and Lord North were attacked by 
a mob and rolled in the mud. But Fox’s character was incom- 
patible with ministerial service under King George ITT. The 
king, himself a man of orderly life, detested him as a gambler 
and a rake. And Fox was too independent to please a master 
who expected obedience. In February 1772 he threw up his 
place to be free to oppose the Royal Marriage Act, on which 
the king’s heart was set. He returned to office as junior lord 
of the treasury in Decemberj But he was insubordinate ; his 


sympathy with the American colonies, which were now beginning 
to resist the claims of the mother country to tax them, made 
him intolerable to the king and he was dismissed in February 
1774. The death of his father on the ist of July of that year 
removed an influence which tended to keep him subordinate to 
the court, and his friendship for Burke drew him into close 
alliance with the Rockingham Whigs. From the first his ability 
had won him admiration in the House of Commons. He had 
prepared to distinguish himself as an orator by the elaborate 
cultivation of his voice, which was naturally harsh and shrill. 
His argumentative force was recognized at once, but the full scope 
of his powers was first shown on the 2nd of February 1775, when 
he .spoke on the disputes with the colonies. The speech is 
unfortunately lost, but Gibbon, who heard it, told his friend 
Holroyd (afterwards Earl of Sheffield) that Fox, ” taking the 
vast compass of the question before us, discovered powers for 
regular debate which neither his friends hoped nor his enemies 
dreaded.” 

His great political career dates from that day. It is unique 
among the careers of British statesmen of the first rank, for it was 
passed almost wholly m opposition. Except for a few months in 
1782 and 1783, and again for a few months before his death in 
t8o6, he was out of ofliee. If he was absolutely sincere in the 
statement he made to his friend Fitzpatrick, in a letter of thii 
3rd of February 1778, his life was all he could have wished. 
“ 1 am,” he wrote, “ certainly ambitious by nature, but I really 
have, or think I have, totally .subdued that passion. I have still 
as much vanity as ever, which is a happier passion by far, because 
great reputation I think I may acquire anti keep, great situation 
I never can acquit c, nor if acquired keep; without making 
saen fires that I never will make.” il is words show that he judged 
himself and read the future accurately. Yet it was certainly 
a cause of bitter disappointment to him that he had to stand by 
wdiilc the country was in his opinion not only misgoverned, but 
led to rum. His reputation as an orator and a political cnlu, 
which was great from the first and grew as ho lived, most assuredly 
did not console him for his impotence as a statesman. Of the 
causes which rendered his brilliant capacity useless for the 
purpose ot obtaining practical su((ess the most important, 
jxerhaps the only one of real importance, was his personal 
character. Lord John Russell (afterwards Earl Russell), his 
friendly biographer, has to confess that Fox might have joined in 
the confession of Miraheau : ‘‘ The public ('ause suffers for thr‘ 
immoralities of my youth.” IIis reputation as a rake and 
gambler was so well established at the very beginning of his 
career that when he was dismissed from office in 1774 there was 
a general belief among the vulgar that he had been detected m 
actual theft. His perfect openness, the notoriety of his bank- 
ruptcies and of the seizure of his books and furniture in execution, 
kept him before the world as a model of dissipation. Jn 1776, 
when he was leading the resistance to Lord North’s colonial 
f)olicy, he neither abandoned gaming nor his rakish life. He 
was seldom in bed before five in the morning nor out of it before 
two at noon.” At the most important crisis of his life in 17^3, 
he almost made an ostentation of disorder and of indifference nut 
only to appeal ances, but even to decency. Horaie Walpole has 
drawn a picture of him at that time whuh Lord Holland, Fox’s 
beloved and admiring nephew, speaking from his early recollec- 
tions of his uncle, confesses has “ some justification.” ('oming 
from such an authority the certificate may be held to confirm the 
substantial accuracy of Walpole. ” Fox lodged in St James’s 
Street, and as soon as he rose, which was very late, had a levee 
of his followers and of the gaming ('lub at Brooks’s — all his 
disciples. His bristly black person, and shagged breast quite 
open and rarely purified by any ablutions, was wrapped in foul 
linen nightgown and his bushy hair dishevelled. In these cynic 
weeds and with Epicurean gooci humour did he dictate his politics, 
and in this school did the heir of the empire attend his lessons 
and imbibe them.” That tluh cynic manner, and Epici^ircan 
speech, were only the outside of a manly and generous nature 
was well known to the personal friends of Fox, and is now 
universally allowed. But by the bulk of his contemporaries, 
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who could not fail to see the weaknesses he ostentatiously 
displayed, Fox was, not unnaturally, suspected as being immoral 
and untrustworthy. Therefore when he came into collision with 
the will of the king he failed to secure the confidence of the nation 
which was his only support. Nor ought any critical admirer 
of Fox to deny that George III. was not wholly wrong when 
he said that the great orator “ was totally destitute of discretion 
and sound judgment.’* Fox made many mistakes, due in some 
cases to vehemence of temperament, and in others only to be 
ascribed to want of sagacity. That he fought unpopular causes 
is a very insulTicient explanation of his failure as a practical 
statesman. He could have profited by the reaction which 
followed popular excitement but for his bad reputation and his 
want of discretion. 

During the eight years between his expulsion from office in 
1774 and the fall of Lord North’s’ ministry in March 1782 he 
may indeed bo said to have done one very great thing in politics. 
He planted the seed of the modern Liberal party as opposed to 
the pure Whigs. In politual allegiance he became a member 
of the Ro( kmgham party and worked in alliance with the marquis 
and with Burke, whose influence on him was great. In opposing 
the attempt to coerce the American colonists, and in assailing 
the waste and corruption of Lord Nortli’s administration, as 
well as the undue influence of the crown, he was at one with the 
Rockingham Whigs. During the agitation against corruption, 
and in la\our ol honest management ot the public money, 
which was very strong between 1779 and 1782, he and t!^ey 
worked heartily togellier. It had a considerable effect, and 
prepared the way for tlie reforms begun by Burke and continued 
by Till. Bui il Ju)\ learnt much from Burke he learnt with 
originality. He d( dined to accept the revulntion settle ment 
as final, or to think with Burke that the constitution of the House 
of Commons could not be bettered. Fox acquired the < onviclion 
that, if the House was to he made an eflkient instrument for 
restraining tht* interferenee of the king and for securing good 
government, it must cease to be filleel to a very large extent 
by the nominees of boroughmongers and the treasury. He be- 
came a strong advocate tor parliamentary reform. In all ways 
he was the ardent adv'ocate ol wliat have in later times been 
known as Liberal causes,” the removal of all religious dis- 
abilities and tests, the suppression of private interests which 
hampered the public good, the abolition of the slave xrade, and 
the emancipation of all classes and races of men from the strict 
control of authority. 

A detailed account of his activity from 177 t to 1^82 would 
entail the mention of every crisis ol the American War of In- 
dcpcndc‘n( (* and of eveiy serious d(‘bate in parliament. Through- 
out the struggle Fox was uniformly opposed to the coercion of 
the (olonies and was the untiring critic of Lord North. While 
the result must be held to prove that he w'as right, he prepan‘d 
future diniculties for himself by the fury of Ills language. He 
was the last man m the world to a< t on the woildlv-wise maxim 
that an enemy should always be treated as if he may one day 
be a fiiend, and a friend as if he might become an enimiy. On 
the 29th of November 1779 Fox was wounded in a duel with 
Mr William Adam, a supporter of Lord North's whom he had 
savagely denounced. He assailed Lord North with unmeasured 
invective, directed not only at his policy but at bis personal 
character, though lie well knew that the prime minister was an 
amiable though jiliable man, who remained in offic'e against 
his own wish, in defeicncc to the king w'ho appealed to his 
loyalty. Wlien the disasters of tlic American war had at last 
made a c'hange of ministry necessary, and tli»^ king applied to 
the Whigs, through the intermeduiry of Lord Shelburne, Fox 
made® a very serious mistake in persuading the marques.s of 
Rockingham not to insist on dealing directly with the sovereign. 
The result was the formation ol a cabinet belonging, in Fox’s 
own words, partly to the king and partly to the country — that 
is to iay, partly of Whigs who washed to restrain the king, and 
partly of the king’s friends, represented by Lord Shelburne, 
whose real function was to baffle the Wliigs. Dissensions began 
from the first, and were peculiarly acute between Shelburne 
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and Fox, the two secretaries of state. The old division of duties 
by which the southern secretary had the correspondence with 
the colonies and the western powers of Europe, and the northern 
secretary with the others, had been abolished on the formation 
of the Rockingham cabinet. All foreign affairs were entrusted 
to Pox. Lore! Shelburne meddled in the negotiations for the 
peace at Paris. He also persuaded his colleagues to grant some 
rather scandalous pen^^ions, and Fox’s acquiescence in this abuse 
after his recent agitation against Lord Nhirth’s w^aste did him 
injury. When the marquess of Rockingham died on the ist of 
July 1782, and the king offered the premiership to Shelburne, 
Fox resigned, and was followed by a part of the Rockingham 
Whigs. 

In refusing to serve under Shelburne he was undoubtedly 
consistent, but his next step w'as ruinous to himself and his 
party. On the 14th of P>hruary 1783 he formed a coalition 
w'llh Lord North, based as they declared on “ mutual goodwill 
and confidence.” Plausible excuses were made for the alliance, 
but to the country at laigc this union, formed with a man whom 
he had denounced for years, had the appearance of an un- 
scrupulous conspiracy to obtain ofiice on anv terms. In the 
House of Commons the coalition was strong enough to drive 
Shelburne from olhce on the 24th of P'ebruary The king made 
a piolonged resistance to the pressure put on him to accept P"ox 
and Ni^rth as his ministers ('see Pin, \\itti\ai). (^n the 2n(l 
of Apnl he was constrained to submit to the foimatu n of a new 
mmistrv, in which the duke of Portland was prime minister and 
pox .and North were secretaries of slate 1 he new administratifin 
was ill liked by some of the followers of both. P'ox increased its 
unpopularity both m the House and in the counlrv 1 )\ consenting 
against the wash of most of his colleagues to ask loi the grant 
of a sum of £100,000 a y ear to the prince of Wales 1 he act had 
the appearance of a deliberalt^ offence to the king, who was on 
bad terms with his son The magnitude of the sum, and his 
ac(|uies( ence in the giant of pensions by the Shelburne ministry, 
convinced th(‘ country that liis 7t‘al for economy was h\ pocrilical. 
The introduction of the India Bill in November 1783 alarmed 
many vested interests, and offended the king by the provision 
wduch gave the patronage of India to a (ommission to be named 
by the ministry and lemovalilc onlv by parliament. The 
coalition* and Fox in particular, were assailed in a torrent of 
most telling imectne and caricature. Encouraged by the 
growing unj)()[)ularitv of his nunisters, George III. gave it to 
be understood that lie would not look ujion any member of the 
House of Lords who voted for the India Bill as his friend. Ihe 
bill was thrown out in the upper House on the 17th of December, 
and next day the king dismissed his ministers. 

Fox now' went into opposition again. The remainder of his 
life may be dnided into four portions— his opposition to P’ltt 
during the session of 1784 ; his parliamentary activity till his 
secession in 1797 ; his retirement till 1800 , his return to 
activity^ and liis short tenure of office before his death in 1806. 
During the first ot these periods he deepened his unpopularity 
by assailing the undoubted prerogatives oi the crow’n, by claiming 
for the House of Commons the right to override nut only the 
king and the Lords but the opinion of the country, and by 
icsisling a dissolution This last pretension came verv ill from 
a statesman who in 1780 had advocated yearly elections. He 
lost ground daily before the steady good judgment and un- 
blemished character of Pitt. When parliament was dissolved 
at the end of the session of 1784, the country' showed its senti- 
ments by unseating 180 of the followers of Fox and North. 
Immense harm was done to both by' the publication of a book 
called The Beauties oj Fox, North and Burke, a compilation of 
their abuse of one another in recent y’cars. 

box himself was elected for Westminster with fewer votes 
than Admiral Lord Hood, but w ith a majority o\ cr the ministerial 
candidate, Sir Cecil Wray. The election was marked by an 
amazing outflow of caricatures and squibs, by weeks of rioting 
in which Lord Hood’s sailors fought pitched battles in St James’s 
Street with Fox’s hackney coachmen, and by the intrepid 
canvassing of Whig ladies. The beautiful duchess of Devonshire 
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(Georgiana Spencer) is said to have won at least one vote for 
Fox by kissing a shoemaker who had a romantic idea of what 
constituted a desirable bribe. The high bailiff refused to make 
a return, and the confirmation of Fox’s election was delayed 
by the somewhat mean action of the ministry. He had, however, 
been chosen for Kirkwall, and could fight his cause in the House. 
In the end he recovered damages from the high bailiff. In his I 
place in parliament he sometimes supported Pitt and sometimes j 
opposed him with effect. Ills criticism on the ministers’ bill 
for the government of India was sound in principle, though the 
evils he foresaw did not arise. Little excuse can be made for 
his opposition to Pitt’s commercial policy towards Ireland. 
But as Fox on this occasion aided the vested interests of some 
English manufacturers he secured a certain revival of popularity. 
His support of Pitt’s Reform Bill was qualified by a just dislike 
of the ministers’ proposal to treat the possession of the franchise 
by a constituency as a property and not as a trust. His un- 
successful opposition to the commercial treaty with France in 
1787 was unwise and most injurious to himself. He committed 
himself to the proposition that France was the natural enemy 
of Great Britain, a saying often quoted against him in coming 
years. It has been excused on the ground that when he said 
France he meant the aggressive house of Bourbon. A statesman 
whose words have to be interpreted by an esoteric meaning 
cannot fairly complain if he is often misunderstood. In 1788 
he travelled in Italy, hut returned in haste on hearing of the 
illness of the king. Fox supported the claim of the prince of 
Wales to tiie regency as a right, a doctrine which provoked Pitt 
into declaring that he would “ iinwhig the gentleman for the rest 
of his life.” The friendship between him and the prince of 
Wales (see George IV.) was always injurious to Fox. In 1787 
he was misled by the prince’s ambiguous assurances into denying 
the marriage with Mrs Fit/herbert. On discovering that he had 
been deceived he broke off all relations with the prince for a 
year, but their alliance was renewed. During these years he 
was always in favour of whatever measures could be described 
as favourable to emancipation «uid to humanity. He actively 
promoted the impeachment of Warren Hastings, which had the 
support of Pitt. He was always in favour of the abolition of 
the slave trade (which he actually effected during his short 
tenure of office in 1806), of the repeal of the Test Acts, and of 
concessions to the Roman Catholics, both in Great Britain and 
in Ireland. 

The French Revolution affected Pox profoundly. Together 
with almost all his countrymen he welcomed the meeting of the 
statcs-general in 1789 as tlie downfall of a despotism hostile 
to Great Britain. But when the development of the Revolution 
caused a general reaction, he adhered stoutly to his opinion that 
the Revolution was essentially just and ought not to be con- 
demned for its errors or even for its crimes. As a natural 
consequence he was the steady opponent of Pitt’s foreign policy, 
which he condemned as a species of crusade against freedom in 
the interest of despotism. Between 1700 and 1800 his un- 
popularity reached its height. He was left almost alone m 
parliament, anil was denounced as the enemy of his country. 
On the 6th of May 1791 occurred the painful scene in the House 
of Commons, in which Burke renounced his friendship. In 1792 
there was some vague talk of a coalition between him and Pitt, 
which came to nothing. It should be noted that the scene with 
Burke took place in the course of the debate on the Quebec Bill, 
in which Fox displayed real statesmanship by criticizing the 
division of Upper from Lower Canada, and other provisions of 
the bill, which m the end proved so injurious as to be unworkable. 

In this year he carried the Libel Bill. In 1792 his ally, the duke 
of Portland, and most of his party left him. In 1797 he withdrew 
from parliament, and only came forward in 1798 to reaffirm 
the doctrine of the sovereignty of the people at a great Whig 
dinner. On the 9th of May he was dismissed from the privy 
council. 

The interval of secession was perhaps the happiest in his life. 

In 1783 he formed a connexion with Elizabeth Bridget Cane, 
commonly known as Mrs Armstead or Armistead, an amiable | 
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and well-mannered woman to whom he was passionately 
attached. In company with her he established himself at St 
Anne’s Hill near Chertsey in Surrey. In 1795 he married her 
privately, but did not avow his marriage till 1802. In his letters 
he spoke of her always as Mrs Armistead, and some of his friends — 
Mr Coke of Holkham, afterwards Lord Leicester, with whom he 
stayed every year, being one of them — would not invite her to 
their houses. It is hard to explain this solitary instance of 
shabby conduct in a thoroughly generous man towards a person 
to whom he was unalterably attached and who fully deserved his 
affection, tox’s time at St Anne’s was largely spent in garden- 
ing, in the enjoyment of the country, and in correspondence on 
literary subjects with his nephew, the 3rd Lord Holland, and 
with Gilbert Wakefield, the editor of Euripides. His letters 
show that he had a very sincere love for, and an enlightened 
appreciation of, good literature. Greek and Italian were his first 
favourites, but he was well read in English literature and in 
French, and acquired some knowledge of Spanish. His favourite 
authors were Euripides, Virgil and Racine, whom he defends 
against the stock criticisms of the admirers of Corneille with 
equal zeal and insight. 

I' ox reappeared m parliament to take part in the vote of 
censure on ministers for declining Napoleon’s overtures for a 
peace. The fall of Pitt’s first ministry and the formation of the 
Addington cabinet, the peace of Amiens, and the establishment 
of Napoleon as first consul with all the powers of a military 
despot, seemed to offer Fox a chance of resuming power in public 
life. The struggle with Jacobinism was over, and he could have 
no hesitation in supporting resistance to a successful general who 
ruled by the sword, and who pursued a policy of perpetual 
aggression. During 1802 he visited Paris in company with his 
witc. An account of his journey was published m i8ti by his 
secretary, Mr Trotter, in an otherwise poor book of reminiscence. 
It gives an attractive picture of Fox’s good-humour, and of his 
enjoyment of the “ spei'ies of minor comedy which is constantly 
exhibited in common life.” His main purpose in visiting Paris 
was to superintend the transcription of the correspondence of 
Banllon, which he needed for his proposed life of James 11 . 'Fhc 
hook was never finished, but the fragment he completed was 
published in 1808, and was translated into French by Armand 
Carrel in 1846. Fox was not favourably imjiressed by Napoleon. 
He saw a good deal of French society, and was himself much 
admired for his hearty defence of his rival Pitt against a foolish 
charge of encouraging plots for Napoleon's assassination. On 
his return he resumed his regular attendance in the House of 
Commons. The history of the renewal of the war, of the fall of 
Addington’s ministry, and of the formation of Put's second 
administration is so fully dealt with in the article on Pitt {q^v.) 
that it need not be repeated here, 

i he death of Pitt left P'ox so manifestly the foremost man in 
public life that the king could no longer hope to exclude him 
from oflicc. The formation of a ministry was entrusted by the 
king to Lord Grenville, but when he named Fox as his pioposcd 
secretary of state for foreign affairs George III. accepted him 
Without demur. Indeed his hostility seems to a large extent 
to have died out. A long period of office might now have 
appeared to lie before Fox, but his health was undermined. Had 
he lived it may be considered as certain that the war with 
Napoleon would have been conducted with a vigour ^vhich was 
much wanting during the next few years. In domestic politics 
Pox had no time to do more than insist on the abolition of the 
slave trade. lie, like Pitt, was compelled to bow to the king’s 
invincible determination not to allow the emancipation of the 
Roman Catholics. When a French adventurer calling himself 
Guillet de la Gevrilli^re, whom Fox at first “ did the honcrar to 
take for a spy,” came to him with a scheme for the murder of 
Napoleon, he sent a warning on the 20th of February to Talley- 
rand. The incident gave him an opportunity for reopening 
negotiations for peace. A correspondence ensued, and Bfitish 
envoys were sent to Paris. But Pox was soon convinced that the 
French ministers were playing a false game. He was resolved 
not to treat apart from Russia, then the ally of Great Britain^ 
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nor to consent to the surrender of Sicily, which Napoleon insisted 
upon, unless full compensation could be obtained for King 
Ferdinand. ITie later stages of the negotiation were not 
directed by Fox, but by colleagues who took over his work at 
the foreign olFic e when his health began to fail in the summer 
of 1806. He showed symptoms of dropsy, and operations only 
procured him temporary relief. After carrying his motion for 
the abolition of the slave trade on the loth of June, he was forced 
to give up attendance in parliament, and he died in the house of 
the duke of Devonshire, at Chiswick, on the 13th of September 
1806. His wife survived him till the 8th of July 1842. No 
children were born of the marriage. Fox is buried in Westminster 
Abbey by the side of Pitt. 

The striking personal appearance of Fox has Ijcen rendered 
very familiar by portraits and by innumerable caricatures. The 
latter were no doubt deliberately exaggerated, and yet a com- 
parison between the head of Fox in Sayer’s plate “ Carlo Khan’s 
triumphal entry into Leadenhall,” and in Abliot’s portrait, show 
that the caricaturist did not depart from the original. Fox was 
twice painted by vSir Joshua Reynolds, once when young in a 
group with Lady Sarah Bunbury and Lady Susan Strangeways, 
and once at full length. A half-length portrait by the German 
painter, Karl Anton Hickcl, is in the National Portrait Gallery, 
where there is also a terra-cotta bust by Nollekens. 

AuthoritiivS — The matcricUs for a life of Fox were first collected 
by his nephew, Lord Holland, and were then levised an<I reanaiigcd 
by Mr Alh'u and Loid John Russcll 'ihese matciials .ippeai as 
Memoirs and Correspondence of C J, Fox (London, 1853-1857) On 
them Loid John Russell based his Life and limes of C. J Fox 
(London, 1850 1860), Sir (i O 'I revelyan’s //isfeiy 0/ C J. 
Fox (London, 1S80) l)iings new (‘vidence , Charles James Fox, a 
Political Study, by J L Le Hammond (London, 1003), is a s(‘ries 
of studies wiitten hy an extreme adnuicr His Spiechcs were 
collected and published m 1815. The new'spaper artich s (eft. m 
The 1 imcs) published on the occasion of the centenary of his de.ith 
contain interesting appreciations. See also Lloyd Sanders, The 
Holland House Circle (iyo8). (D. H.) 

FOX, EDWARD (c. 1496-1538), bishop of Hereford, was born 
about 1496 at Durslcy m Gloucestershire ; he is said on very 
doubtful authority to have betn related to Richard Fox {q.v!). 
From Eton he proceeded to King’s College, Cambridge, and after 
graduating was made secretary to Wolsey. In 1528 he was sent 
with Gardiner to Rome to obtain from Clement VII. a decretal 
commission for the trial and decision of the case between Henry 
VTII. and Catherine of Aragon, On his return he was elected 
provost of King's ("ollcgc, and in August 1529 was the means of 
conveying to the king Cranmer's historic ad\ ice that he should 
apply to the universities of Europe rather than to the pope. This 
introduction led eventually to C'ranmer's promotion over Fox’s 
head to the archbishopric of Canterbury. After a brief mission 
to Pans in October 1529, Fox in January 1530 befriended 
Latimer at Cambridge and took an active part in persuading that 
university and Oxford to decide in the king’s favour. He was 
sent to employ similar methods of persuasion at the French 
universities m 1530 1531, and was also cngixged in negotiating a 
closer league between England and France. In April 1533 he 
was prolocutor of coin ocation when it decided against the v alidity 
of Henry’s marriage with Catherine, and in 1534 published his 
treatise De vera differentia regiae potestalis et ecclestae (second 
1538, English trans. 154^). Various ecclesiastical prefer- 
ments were now granted him, including the archdeaconry of 
Ivcicester (1531) and the bishopric of Hereford (1535). In 1535- 
1536 he was sent to Germany to discuss the basis of a political 
and theological understanding with the Lutheran princes and 
divines, and had sevTral interviews with Luther, who could not 
be persuaded of the justice of Henry VIIL’s divorce. The 
principal result of the mission was the Wittenberg articles of 
1536, which had no slight influence on the English Ten Articles 
of the same year. Bucer dedicated to him in 1536 his Com- 
mentaries on the Gospels, and Pox’s Protestantism was also 
illustrated by his patronage of Alexander Aless,whom he defended 
before Convocation. Fox is credited with the authorship of 
several proverbial sayings, such as ‘‘ the surest way to peace is a 
constant preparedness for war ” and “ time and I will challenge 
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any two in the world.” The former at any rate is only a variation 
of the Latin si vis pacem, para bellum, and probably the latter is 
not more original in P'ox than m Philip 11 . , to whom it is usually 
ascribed. Fox died on the 8th of May 1538 and was buried in the 
church of St Mary Mounthaw, London. His chief distinction is 
perhaps that he was the most Lutheran of Henry VIII.’s bishops, 
and was largely responsible for the Ten Articles of 1536. 

See Letters and Papers of Henry VIII , vols iv -xlv ; Cooper’s 
Athenae Cantabngtenscs , Diet. Nat, Btogr , H W. Dixon’s Church 
History , G.Montz, Die Wittenherger Artikel vofi ijj 6 (AFP) 

FOX, GEORGE (1624-1691), the founder of the “Society of 
Friends ” or “ Quakers,” was born at Drayton, Leicestershire, 
in July 1624. His father, Christopher Fox, called by the neigh- 
bours “ Righteous Chris ter,” was a weaver by occupation ; 
and his mother, Mary Lago, “ an upright woman and accom- 
plished above most of her degree,” was “ of the stock of the 
mart>rs.’^ George from his childhood “appeared of another 
frame than the rest of his brethren, being more religious, inward, 
still, solid and observing beyond his years ” ; and he himself 
declares : “ When I came to eleven years of age I knew pureness 
and righteousness ; for wLile a child 1 was taught how to walk 
to he kept pure.” Some of his relations wished that he should 
be educated for the ministry ; but his father apprenticed him to 
a shoemaker, who also dealt m wool and cattle. In this service 
he remained till his nineteenth year. According to Penn, “he 
took most delight in sheep,” but he himself simply says : “ A 
good deal went through my hands. . . . People had generally 
a love to me for my innocency and honesty.” In 1643, being 
upon business at a fair, anrl having accompanied some friends 
to the village public-house, he was troubled by a proposal to 
“ drink healths,” and withdrew in grief of spirit. “ When I 
had done what business I had to do I returned home, but did 
not go to bed that night, nor could I sleep, but sometimes 
W'alkcd up and down, and sometimes prayed and cried to the 
Lord, who said unto me, ‘Thou seest how young people go 
together into vanity and old people into the earth ; thou must 
forsake all, both young and old, and keep out of all, and lie a 
stranger unto all’ Then, at the command of God, on the ninth 
day ol the seventh month, 1643, I left my relations and broke 
off all familiarity or fellowship with old or young ” 

Thus 'briefly he describes what appears to have been the 
greatest moral crisis m his life. ’Jhe four years which followed 
were a time of great perplexity and distress, though sometimes 
“ I had intermissions, and was sometimes brought into such a 
heavenly joy that I thought I had been in Abraham’s bosom.” 
He would go from town to town, “ travelling up and down as a 
stranger in the earth, which way the Lord inclined my heart ; 
taking a chamber to myself in the town where I came, and 
tarrying sometimes a month, more or less, in a place”; and the 
reason he gives for this migratory^ habit is that he was “ afraid 
both of professor and profane, lest, being a tender young man, 
he should be hurt by conversing much with either.” The same 
fear often led him to shun all society for days at a time ; but 
frequently he would apply to “ professors ” for spiritual direction 
and consolation. These applications, however, never proved 
.successful ; he invariably found that his advisers “ possessed 
not what they professed.” vSome recommended marriage, 
others enlistment as a soldier in the civil wars ; one “ ancient 
priest ” bade him take tobacco and sing psalms ; another of 
the same fraternity, “ in high account,” advised physic and 
blood-letting. 

About the beginning of 1646 his thoughts began to take more 
definite shape. One day, approaching ( oventry, “ the Lord 
opened to him ” that none were true believers but such as were 
born of God and had passed from death unto life . and this was 
soon followed by other “ openings ” to the effect that “ being 
bred at Oxford or Cambridge was not enough to fit and qualify 
men to be ministers of Christ.” and that “ (h)d who made the 
world did not dwell in temples made with hands.” He also 
experienced deeper manifestations of Christ within his own 
soul. “ When I mysqlf was in the deep, shut up under all [the 
burden of corriljytions], I could not believe that I should ever 
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overcome; my troubles, my sorrows and my temptations 
were so great that I thought many times I should have despaired, 
I was so tempted. But when Christ opened to me how He was 
tempted by the same devil, and overcame him and bruised his 
head, and that through Him, and 1 1 is power, light, grace and 
spirit, I should overcome also, I had confidence in Him ; so He 
It was that opened to me, when I was shut up and had no hope 
nor faith. Christ, who had enlightened me, gave me Ills light 
to l^eheve in ; He gave me hope, which He Himself revealed in 
me ; and He gave me His spirit and grace, which I found 
sufTicient in the deeps and in weakness.’' In 1647 he records 
that at a time when all outward help had failed “ I heard a 
voice which said, ‘ There is one, even Christ Jesus, that can 
speak to thv condition ’ And when I heard it my heart did 
leap for joy.” In the same year he first openly declared his 
message m the neighbourhood of Dukinfield and Manchester 
(see Friends, Sociei'v of). 

In 1640, as he was walking towards Nottingham, he heard the 
bell of the “ steeple house ” of the city, and was admonished 
by an inward voice to go forward and cry ag«iinst the great idol 
and the worshippers in it. Entering the church he found the 
preacher engaged in expounding the words, “ We have also a 
more sure word of prophecy,” from which the ordinary Protestant 
doctrine of the supreme authority of Scripture was being enforced 
in a manner uhich appeared to Fox so defective or erroneous 
as to call for his immediate and most energetic protest. Lifting 
up his voice against the j^reacher's doctrine, he declared tlut it 
is not by the Scripture alone, but by the divine light by which 
the Scriptures were given, that doctrines ought to be judged. 
He was carried off to prison, where he was detained for some 
time, and from which he was released only by the favour of the 
sheriff, whose sympathies he had sir c ceded m enlisting. In 
1650 he was imprisoned for al'^out a year at Derby on a charge 
of blasphemy. On his release, overwrought and weakened 
by SIX months spent ” in the common gaol and dungeon,” he 
performed what was almost the only and certainly the most 
pronounced act of his life which had tlic appearance of wild 
fanaticism. Through the streets of Lichfield, on market day, 
he walked barefoot, crying, “ Woe to the lilwdy city of Lich- 
field.” Ills own explanation of the act, connecting it with the 
martyrdom of a tliousand ( hristrans m the lime of Diocletian, 
is not convincing. His proceeding was piobably due to a 
horror of the city ari.sing from a suhconsnuiis memory of what 
he must have heard in childhood from liis mother (” of the 
stock of the martyrs ”) concerning a martyr, a woman, burnt 
m the reign of Mary at Lichfield, who liad been taken thither 
from Mancetter, a village two miles from his liome in which 
he had worked as a journeyman shoemaker (see The Martyrs 
Glover and Lewis of Mancelter, by the Rev. IL Richings). He 
must also have heard of the burning of Edward Wightman in 
the same city in 1612, the last person burned for heresy in 
England 

It would be here out of place to follow with any minuteness 
the details of his subsequent imprisonments, such as that at 
Carlisle in London 1654; Jyaunccston 1656; I.ancaster 

1660, and again in 1663, whence he was taken to Scarborough 
in 1665 ; and Worcester 1^)73. During these terms of imprison- 
ment his pen was not idle, Jis is ampl}' shown by the very 
numerous letters, pastorals and exhortations which have been 
preserved ; while during his intervals of liberty he was unwearied 
in the w’ork of “ declaring truth ” in all jiarts of the country. 
In 1067 be married Margaret, wddow of Judge Fell, of Sw'arth- 
moor, rie%i Ulverston, who, with her family, had been among 
ills earliest converts. In i' ;! he visited ilarlmdos, Jamaica, 
and the American continent, and shortly after his return in 1673 
he was, as has been already noted, apprehended in Worcester- 
shire for attending meetings that were forbidden by the law. 
At Worcester he suffered a captivity of nearly fourteen months. 
In 1677 Ii ‘ visited Holland along with Barclay, Penn and seven 
others ; and this visit he repeated (with five others) m 1684. 
The later years of his life were spent mostly in London, where 
he continued to speak in public, comparatively unmolested. 


until within a few days of his death, which took place on the 
13th of January 1691 (1690 o.s.). 

William Penn has left on record an account of Fox from 
personal knowledge — a Brief Account of the Rise and Progress 
of the People called Quakers^ written as a preface to Fox’s Journal. 
Although a man of large size and great bodily strength, he was 
“ very temperate, eating little and sleeping less.” He was a 
man of strong personality, of measured utterance, “ civil ” 
(says Penn) “ beyond all forms of breeding.” From his Journal 
we gather that he had piercing eyes and a very loud voice, and 
wore good clothes. Unlike the Roundheads, he wore his hair 
long. Even before his marriiigc with MarganT Fidl he seems 
to have been fairly wtH off ; he docs not appear to have worked 
for a living after he was nineteen, and yet he had a horse, and 
speaks of having money to give to those who were in need. He 
had much practical common-sense, and keen sympathy for all 
who were in distress and for animals. The mere fact that he 
was able to attract to himself so considerable a body of re- 
spectable followers, including such men as Ell wood, Barclay, 
Penington and Penn, is sufficient to prove that he possessed 
in a very eminent degree the power of conviction, persuasion, 
and moral ascendancy ; while of his personal uprightness, 
single-mindedness and sincerity there can be no question. 

The writings of Fox aic cnumeiated in Joseph Smith’s Cataloj^ue 
of Tricu{i<i' Jiook<i The Journal is csjxtmIIv iiiteiestnig , of it Sir 
James Mackintosh has said that “ it is om* of the most e\lr.aordinary 
and mstrnctive narratives in the world, which no leadei of LOinpctent 
judgment c.m peruse without levenng the virtue ot the wider ” 
The Journal wms ongmally publislied m T.ondon in 1604 ; tlio 
edition know'n as tiu* Buentenary Edition, with nof(‘s biographical 
and historical (icprint of igoi or latei), wall he found the most 
useful in j’lractice An exact transenpt of the Jouynal has been 
issued by the Cambridge University Press A Life of George Fox, 
by Ut 'rjiom IS lloflgkm, The Frih of Swarthmonr Hall, by Mana 
Webb, and The Life and Character of Geoyge For, by John Stephenson 
Rowaitret*, are valuable. For a mention of other woiks, and foi 
details of the principles and history of the Society of Friends, to- 
gether watli soim* further information about Fox, see the article 
Fkiends, Society 01 (A. N. B ) 

FOX, RICHARD (c. 1448-1528). successively bishop of Exeter, 
Bath and Wells, Durham, and Winchester, lord pnvy seal, and 
founder of Corpus Christ! College, Oxford, was born about 1448 
at Ropesley near Giantham, Lincolnshire. His parents belonged 
to the yeoman class, and there is some obscurity about Fox’s 
early career. It is not known at what school he was educated, 
nor at what college, though the presumption is in favour of 
Magdalen, Oxford, whence he drew so many members of his 
subsequent foundation, Corpus Chri.sti. He also appears to 
have studied at Cambridge, but nothing definite is known of 
the first thirty-five years of his career. In 1484 he was in Paris, 
whether merely for the sake of learning or because he had 
rendered himself obnoxious to Richard III. is a matter of specula- 
tion. At any rate he was brought into contact with the carl of 
Richmond, who was then beginning his quest for the English 
throne, and was taken into his service. In January 1485 Richard 
intervened to prevent Fox’s appointment to the vicarage of 
Stepney on the ground that he was keeping company with the 
“ great rebel, Henry ap Tuddor.” 

The important offices conferred on Fox immediately after 
the battle of Bosworth imply that he had already seen more 
extensive political service than can he traced in records. Doubt- 
less Henry VI L had every reason to reward his companions in 
exile, and to rule like Ferdinand of Aragon by means of lawyers 
and churchmen rather than trust nobles like those who had 
made the Wars of the Roses. But without an intimate knowledge 
of P'ox’s political experience and capacity he would hardly have 
made him his principal secretary, and soon afterwards lord 
privy seal and bishop of Exeter (1487). The ecclesiastical 
preferment was merely intended to provide a salary not at 
Henry’s expense ; for Fox never saw either Exeter or the diocese 
of Bath and Wells to which he was tramslated in 1492. His 
activity was confined to political and especially diplomatic 
channels : so long as Morton lived, Fox was his subordinate, 
but after the archbishop’s death he was second to none in Henry’s 
confidence, and he had an important share in all the diplomatic 
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vrork of the reign. In 1487 he negotiated a treaty with James 
III. of Scotland, in 1491 he baptized the future Henry VIIT., 
in 1492 he helped to conclude the treaty of Etaples, and in 1497 
he was chief commissioner in the negotiations for the famous 
commercial agreement with the Netherlands which Bacon seems 
to have been the first to call the Magnus Inter cur sus. 

Meanwhile in 1494 Fox had been translated to Durham, 
not merely because it was a richer see than Bath and Wells 
but because of its political importance as a palatine earldom 
and its position with regard to the Borders and relations with 
Scotland. For these reasons rather than from any ecclesiastical 
scruples Fox visitcxl and resided in his new diocese ; and he 
occupied Norhain Castle, which he fortified and defended against 
a .Scottish raid in Pci kin Warlieck’s interests (1497). l^*'’ 

energies wore princii).dly devoted to pacific pm poses. In that 
same year he negotiated Perkin’s retirement from the court of 
James IV., and in 1498-1499 he completed the negotiations 
for that treaty of marriage between the Scottish king and 
Heniy's daughter ]\rargaiet which led ultimately to the union 
of the two crowns in ihoj and of the two kingdoms in 1707. 
The marriage itself did not take place until 1503, just a centur) 
before the accession of James 1 . 

This consummated Fox’s work m the north, and in 1501 he 
was once more translatc'd to Wine hc'ster, then rejuited the 
richest bishopric m England. In that year he brought to a 
conclusion maniago negotiations not less momentous in Ihcar 
ultimate results, when Prince Arthur w'as betrothed to ( athenne 
of Aragon. His last diplomatic {ichu'vement in the reign of 
Henry Vll. was the betrothal ot the king's younger daughter 
Mary to the luture emperor (diaries V. In 1500 he wms elec led 
chancellor of ('amhiidge University, an oflice not confined to 
noble lords until a Tiiuch more democratic age, and in 1507 
master of Pembroke Hall in the same university. The L.uly 
Margaret Beaufort made him one of her excxaitors, and in this 
cap/icity as well as in that of chancellor, he had the chief share 
with Fisher in regulating the foundation of St John’s College 
and the Lady Margaret professorships and readerships. Ills 
financial work brought him a less enviable notoriety, though a 
curious freak of history has deprnecl him of the credit which 
is his due for Morton’s fork.” The invention of that ingenious 
dilemma for extorting contiibutions from poor and rich alike 
is ascribed as a tradition to Moiton by Bacon , but the story 
is told in greater detail of Fox by Erasmus, who says he had it 
from Sir Thomas ^lore, a WTll-informcd ('ontc*mporarv authority. 
It is in keeping with the somewhat malicious saying about Fox 
reported by 'rynclale that he would sacrifice his father to save 
his king, which after all is nut so damning as Wolscy’s dying 
words. 

The accession of Henry VIII. made no immediate difference 
to Fox's position. If anything, the substitution of the careless 
pleasure-loving youth for Henry \TI. increased the power of 
Ills ministry, the personnel of which remained unaltered. The 
Venetian ambassador calls Fox “ alter rex ” and the Spanish 
ambassador Carroz savs that Henry VIII. trusted him more than 
any other adviser, although he also reports Henry’s warning 
that the bishop) of Winchester was, as his name implied, ” a fox 
indeed.” He was the chief of the ecclesiastical statesmen who 
belonged to the school of Morton, believed in frequent parlui- 
rnents, and opposed the spirited foreign policy which laymen 
like Surrey arc supposed to have advocated. His colleagues 
were Warham and Ruthal, but Warham and Fox differed on 
the question of Henry’s marriage, Fox advising the completion 
of the match with Catherine while Warham expressed doubts 
as to its canonical validity. They also differed over the pre- 
roga#i^'es of Canterbury with regard to probate and other 
questions of ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 

Wolsev ’s rapid rise in 151T put an end to Fox’s influence. 
The pac'ific policy of the first two years of Henry VIII.’s reign 
was 4uccecdcd by an adventurous foreign policy directed mainly 
against France ; and P'ox complaineci that no one durst do 
anything in opposition to Wolsoy’s wishes. Gradually Warham 
and Fox retired from the government ; the occasion of Fox's 
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resignation of the privy seal was Wolsey’s ill-advised attempt 
to drive Francis I, out of Milan by financing an expedition led 
by the emperor Maximilian in 1516. Ttmstall protested, Wolsey 
took Warham ’s place a.s chancellor, and Fox was succeeded by 
Ruthal, who, said the Venetian amha.ssador, “ sang treble to 
Wolsey’s bass,” He bore Wolsey no ill-w'ill, and warmly con- 
gratulated him two years later when W’arlike adventures were 
abandoned at the peace of I^ondon. But in 1522 when war was 
again declared he emphatically refused to bear any part of the 
rcsponsibihl) , and in 1523 he opposed in convocation the 
financial demands which met with a more strenuous resistance 
in the House of Commons. 

He now devot(‘d him'^clf assiduously to his long-neglected 
episcopal duties. He expressed himself as being as anxious 
for th<* reformation of the flcrgy as Simeon for tlie corning of 
the I^lessiah ; but wFile he welcomed W’olsey’s never-realized 
promises, he was too old to accomplish much himself in the way 
of remedying the derical and especially the inonasiir depravity, 
licence and corruption he deplored. Ills sight failed dining the 
last ten year^ of his life, and there is no reason to doubt Matthew 
Parker’s story that Wolsey suggested his retirement from his 
bi'^hopric on a pension. Fox replied with some W’armth, and 
Wolsey had to wait until Fox’s death before he could add 
WinchcstiT to his archbislioprir of ^"ork and his abbey of St 
Albans, and thus kswe Durham vacant as he hoped for the 
illegitimate son on whom (aged 18) he had already conferred 
a deanery, four archdeaconries, five prebends and a chancellor- 
ship. 

The crown of Fox's career was his foundation of Corpus Christi 
College, which he established m 1515 1516. C)riginally he m- 
tend(‘d it as an Oxford house for the monks of St Swdthin's, 
Winchester ; but he is said to have been dissuaded by Bishop 
Oldham, wdio diMioiinred the monks and foretold ihcir lall. 'i'he 
scheme adojited breathed the spirit of the Renaissance ; provision 
was made lor the teaching of Greek, Erasmus lauded the institu- 
tion and Pole was one of its earliest fellows. The humanist 
Vi\es was brought from Italy to tcadi Latin, and the reader 
in theology was instructed to follow the Greek and Latin Fathers 
lather than the scholastic commentaries. Fox also built and 
endowed schools at Taunton and Grantham, and was a benefactor 
to nimli*rous other institutions. He died at Wolvcscy on the 
5th of October 1528 , Corpus possesses several poitiaits .and 
other relics of its founder. 

Sec Letters and Papers of Henry VIT and Henry TV//’ , vols i -iv ; 
Spanis/i and l^enettan Calendar <: of State Papers ; Gairdner’s I.oUauU' 
and the Reformation and Chinch History , Pollaid’s 

lleniylll! , Longman's \ ol \ , other .luthoulie.s 

r)t(‘d in the aiticlc by Dr T. Fowler (fo'meily president of Coipiis) m 
i\w. Diet. Nat. Bwg, (A. F. P) 

FOX, ROBERT WERE (1789-1877), English geologist and 
natural philosopher, was born at Falmouth on the 26th of Ajinl 
1789. He was a member of the Society of Friends, and was 
(l(‘scended from members N\ho had long .settled in ('onnvall, 
although he w'as not related to George Fox who had introdureil 
the community into the county. He W'as distinguished for his 
researches on the internal temperature of the earth, being the 
first to prove that the heat increased definitely w’ilh the depth ; 
his observations being conducted m Cornish mines from 1815 
for a period of forty years. In 1829 he commenced a scries of 
experiments on the artificial production of miniature metalli- 
ferous veins by means of the long-continued influence of electric 
currents, and his main results w’ere published in Ohseivatnms 
on Mineral Veins {Rep, Royal Cornwall Polytech. Sor , i8i;f)). 
He was one of the founders in 1833 of the Royal Cornw'al! Poly- 
technic Society. He constructed in 1834 an lmplo^ed form of 
deflector clipping needle. In 1848 he was elected IbR S. His 
garden at Penjerrick near Falmouth became noted for the 
number of exotic plants w^hich he had naturalized. He died on 
the 25th of July 1877. (See A Catalogue of the Works of Robert 
Were Fox, F.R.,S., with a Sketch of his Life, by J. H Collins, 
1878,) 

His daughter, Caroline Fox (1819-X871), Wn at Falmouth 
<••1 the 2|th of May 1819, is well ktunvn as the authoress of a 
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diary, recording memories of many distinguished people, such 
as John Stuart Mill, John Sterling and Carlyle. Selections from 
her diary and correspondence (1835-1871) were published under 
the title of Memories of Old Friends (cd. by H. N. Pym, 1881 ; 
2nd ed., 1882). She died on the 12th of January 1871. 

FOX, SIR STEPHEN (1627-1716), English statesman, born 
on the 27th of March 1627, was the son of William Fox, of 
Farley, in Wiltshire, a yeoman farmer. At the age of fifteen he 
first obtained a situation in the household of the earl of North- 
umberland ; then he entered the service of Lord Percy, the earl’s 
brother, and was present with the royalist army at the l)«rtlle 
of Worcester as Lord Percy’s deputy at the ordnance board. 
Accompanying Charles 11 . in his flight to the continent, he was 
appointed manager of the royal household, on ('larendon’s 
recommendation as “ a young man bred under the severe 
discipline of Lord Percy . . . very well qualified with languages, 
and all other parts of clerkship, honesty and discretion.’^ The 
skill with which he managed the exiguous finances of the exiled 
court earned him further confidence and promotion, lie was 
employed on several important missions, and acted eventually 
as intermediary between the king and General Monk. Honours 
and emolument were his reward after the Restoration ; he was 
appointed to the lucrative offices of first clerk of the board of 
green cloth and paymaster-general of the forces. In Nov'cmber 
1661 he became member of parliament for Salisbury. In 1665 
he was knighted, was returned as M.P. for Westminster on the 
27th of February 1679, and succeeded the earl of Rochester as 
a commissioner of the treasury, filling that office for twenty-three 
years and during three reigns. In 1680 he resigned the pay- 
mastership and was made first commissioner of horse. Jn 1684 
he became sole commissioner of horse. He was offered a peerage 
by James IL, on condition of turning Roman Catholic, but 
refused, in spite of which he was allowed to retain his com- 
missionerships. In 1685 he was again M.P. for Salisbury, and 
opposed the bill for a standing army supported by the king. 
During the Revolution he maintained an attitude of decent 
reserve, but on James's flight, submitted to William III., who 
confirmed him in his offices. He was again elected for West- 
minster in 1691 and 1695, for Cricklade in 1698, and finally in 
1713 once more for Salisbury. He died on the 28th of October 
1716. It IS his distinction to have founded Chelsea hospital, 
and to have contributed £13,000 in aid of this laudable public 
w'ork. Though his place as a statesman is in the second or even 
the third rank, yet he was a useful man in his generation, and a 
public servant who creditably discharged all the duties with 
which he was entrusted. Unlike other statesmen of his day, 
he grew rich in the service of the nation without being suspected 
of corruption, and without forfeiting the esteem of his con- 
temporaries. 

He was twice married (1651 and 1703); by his first wife, 
Elizabeth Whittle, he had seven sons, who predeceased him, 
and three daughters ; by his second, Christian Hopes, he had 
two sons and two daughters. The elder son by the second 
marriage, Stephen (1704-1776), was created Lord Ilchester and 
Stavordale in 1747 and earl of Ilchester in 1756; in 1758 he 
took the additional name of Strangways, and his descendants, 
the family of Fox-Strangways, still hold the earldom of Ilchester. 
The younger son, Henry, became the ist Lord Holland (g.v.), 

FOX, SIR WILLIAM (1812-1893), New Zealand statesman, 
third son of George Townshend Fox, deputy-lieutenant for 
Durham county, was born in England on the 9th of June 1812, 
and educated at Wadham College, Oxford, where he took his 
degree in 1832. Called to the bar in 1842, he emigrated im- 
mediately thereafter to New Zealand, where, on the death of 
Captain Arthur Wakefield, killed in 1843 in the Wairau massacre, 
iie became the New Zealand Company’s agent for the South 
Island. While holding this position he made a memorable 
exploring march on foot from Nelson to Canterbury, through 
Cannibal Gorge, in the course of which he discovered the fertile 
pastoral country of Amuri. In 1848 Governor Grey made Fox 
attorney-general, but he gave up the post almost at once in 
order to join the agitation, then at its height, for a free constitu- 


tion. As the political agent of the Wellington settlers he sailed 
to London in 1850 to urge their demands in Downing Street. 
The colonial office, however, refused to recognize him, and, 
after publishing a sketch of the New Zealand settlements, The 
Six Colonics of Neiv Zealand, and travelling in the United States, 
he returned to New Zealand and again threw himself with energy 
into public affairs. When government by responsible ministers 
w^as at last initiated, in 1856, Fox ousted the first ministry and 
formed a cabinet, only to be himself beaten in turn after holding 
office but thirteen days. In 1861 he regained office, and was 
somewhat more fortunate, for he remained premier for nearly 
thirteen months. Again, in the latter part of 1863 he took office : 
this time with Sir Frederick Whitaker as premier, an arrangement 
which endured for another thirteen months. Fox’s third premier- 
ship began in 1869 and lasted until 1872. His fourth, which was 
a matter of temporary convenience to his party, lasted only 
five weeks in March and April 1873. Soon afterwards he left 
politics, and, though he reappeared after some years and led the 
attack which overthrew Sir George Grey’s ministry in 1879, he 
lost his seat in the dissolution which followed in that year and 
did not again enter parliament. He was made K.C.M.G. in 1880. 

For the thirty years between 1850 and 1880 Sir William Fox 
was one of the half-dozen most notable public men in the colony. 
Impulsive and controversial, a fluent and rousing speaker, and 
a ready writer, his warm and sympathetic nature made him a 
good friend and a troublesome foe. He was considered for many 
years to be the most dangerous leader of the Opposition in the 
colony’s parliament, though as premier he was at a disadvantage 
when measured against more patient and more astute party 
managers. His activities were first devoted to secure self- 
government for the New Zealand colonists. Afterwards his 
sympathies made him prominent among the champions of the 
Maori race, and he laboured indefatigably for their rights and to 
secure permanent peace with the tribes and a just settlement 
of their claims. It w'as during his third premiership that this 
peace, so long deferred, was at last gained, mainly through the 
influeme and skill of Sir Donald M‘Lean, native minister in the 
Fox cabinet. Finally, after Fox had left parliament he devoted 
himself, as joint-commissioner with Sir Francis Dillon Bell, 
to the adjustment of the native land-claims on the west coast 
of the North Island. The able reports of the commissioners 
w'ere his last public service, and the carrying out of their recom- 
mendations gradually removed the last serious native trouble 
in New Zealand. When, however, in the course of the native 
wars from i860 to 1870 the colonists of New Zealand were 
exposed to cruel and unjust imputations in England, Fox 
zealously defended them in a book. The War in Neiv Zealand 
(1866), which was not only a spirited vindication of his fellow- 
settlers, but a scathing criticism of the generalship of the officers 
commanding the imperial troops in New Zealand. Throughout 
his life Fo.x was a consistent advocate of total abstinence. It 
was he who founded the New Zealand Alliance, and he un- 
doubtedly aided the growth of the prohibition movement after- 
wards so strong in the colony. He died on the 23rd of June 
1893, exactly twelve months after his wife, Sarah, daughter of 
William Halcombe. (W. P. K.) 

FOX, a name (female, vixen ” ^) properly applicable to the 
single wild British representative of the family Camdae ^see 
Carnivor\), but in a wider sense used to denote fox-like species 
from all parts of the world, inclusive of many from South America 
which do not really belong to the same group. The fox was 
included by Linnaeus in the same genus with the dog and the 
wolf, under the name of Cants vulpes, but at the present day is 
regarded by most naturalists as the type of a separate genus, and 
should then be known as Vulpes alopex or Vulpes vulpes. *From 

^ The word is common to the Teutonic languages, cf. Dutch vos^ 
Ger Fuchs , the ultinisate origin la unknown, but a connexion 
has been suggested with Sanskrit puccha, tail The feminine 
“vixen “ represents the O Eng fyxen, due to the change from*) to r, 
and addition of the femin me termination -en , cf . O Eng ^yden , goddess, 
and Ger FUchstn^ vixen. The v, for /, is common m southern 
English pronunciation , vox, for fox, is found in the A ncren Riwle, 
c. 1230. 
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dogs, wolves, jackals, &c., which constitute the genus Cams in 
its more restricted sense, foxes are best distinguished by the 
circumstance that in the skull the (postorbital) projection 
immediately behind the socket for the eye has its upper surface 
concave, with a raised ridge in front, in place of regularly convex. 
Another character is the absence of a hollow chamber, or sinus, 
within the frontal bone of the forehead. Foxes are likewise 
distinguished by their slighter build, longer and bushy tail, 
which always exceeds half the length of the head and body, 
sharper muzzle, and relatively longer body and shoiter limb'* 
'['hen again, the ears are large in proportion to tlie head, the pupil 
of the eye is elliptical and vertical when in a strong light, and 
the female has six pairs of teats, in place of the three to five pairs 
found in dogs, wolves and jackals. From the North American 
grey foxes, (onstituting the genus or suhgenus Uroivon, the true 
foxes arc distinguished by the absence of a crest of erectile long 
hairs along llie middle line of the upper surface of the tail, and 
also of a projection (subangular process) to the jKJstcro-inferior 
angle of the lower jaw With the exception ol cenam South 
African species, foxes difTer from wolves and jackals in that they 
do not associate in packs, but go about 111 pairs or arc solitary. 

From the Scandinavian peninsula and the British Islands 
the range of the fox extends eastwards across Europe and 
central and northern Asia to Japan, while to the south it emliraces 
northern Africa and Arabia, Persia, Baluchistan, and the north- 
western districts of India and the Himalaya On the North 
American side of the Atlantic the fox re.ippcars. With such an 
enormous geographical ruigc the species must of necessity 
present itself under a considerable number of local phases, differ- 
ing from one another to a greater or less degree in the mattcis 
of size and colouring. By some naturalists many of these local 
forms are regarded as specifically distinct, but it seems better 
and simpler to class thcmi all as local phases or races of a single 
species primarily characterized by the white tip to the tail and 
the black or dark-brown hind surface of the ear. The “ fo.xy 
red ” colouring of the typical race of north-western Europe is 
too w'ell known to require description. l^Vorn this there is a more 
or less nearly complete gradation on the one hand to pale- 
coloured forms like the wlnte-footcd fox (J\ alopex kiicopiis) of 
Persia, N.W. India and Arabia, and on the other to the siKer 
or black fox (V, a, ar\^e)itatm) of North Amenca which yields 
the valuable silvcr-tippcd black fur. Silver foxes apparently 
also occur m northern Asia. 

To mention all the other local races would be superfluous, and 
It will suHice to note that the North African fox is known as 
\'\ a. mloticuSy the Himalayan as V. a, monlanuSy the Tibetan as 
r. a wadelli, the North American red or cross fox as F. a, 
pninsvlvaNicuSy and the Alaskan as F. a. harrimani ; the last 
named, like several other animals from Alaska, being the largest 
of its kind. 

The cunning and stratagem of the fox have been proverbial for 
many' ages, and he has figured as a central character in fables 
from the earliest tiiTKs, as in Aesop, down to “ Ibiclc Remus,” 
most notably as Reynard {Ra^^tnohardus ^ strong in counsel) in 
the great medieval Ixxist-epic “Reynard the Fox'' {q-v-)- It 
is not unlikely that, owing to the conditions under which 
It now lives, these traits arc even moie developed in Englaml 
than elsewhere. In habits the fox is to a great extent solitary, 
and its home is usually a burrow, which may be excavated by 
its own labour, but is more often the usurped or deserted tene- 
ment of a badger or a rabbit. Foxes will, however, often take 
up their residence in woods, or even in water-meadows with 
large tussocks of grass, remaining concealed during the day^ and 
issuing forth on marauding expeditions at night. Rabbits, 
hares, cVimesticated poultry, game-birds, and, when these run 
short, rats, mice and even insects, form the chief diet of tlie fox. 
When living near the coast foxes will, however, visit the shore 
at low water in search of crabs and whelks ; and the old story 
of the ff^x and the grapes seems to be founded upon a partiality^ 
on the part of the creature for that fruit. Flesh that has become 
tainted appears to be specially acceptable ; but it is a curious 
fact that on no account will a fox eat any’’ kind of bird of prey'. 


After a gestation of from 60 to 65 days, the vixen during the 
month of April giv'es birth to cubs, of which from live to eight 
usually go to form a litter. When first born these are clothed 
with a uniform slaty-grey fur, whu'h in due course gives place 
to a coat of more tawaiy hue than the adult livery. In a year and 
a half the cubs attain their full development ; and from observa- 
tions on captive specimens it appears that the duration of life 
ought to extend to some thirteen or fourteen years. In the care 
and defence of her young the vixen display^s extraordinary 
solicitude and bolrlncss, altogether losing on such occasions her 
accustomed timidity and caution. Like most other young 
animals, fox-cubs are exceedingly playful, and may be seen 
chasing one anothci in front of the mouth of the burrow, or even 
running after their own tails. 

Young foxes can he tamed to a certain extent, and do not then 
emit the well-known odour to any great degree unless excited. 
The .species cannot, however, be completely domesticated, and 
never display's the affectionate traits of the dog. It was long 
believ'ed that foxes and dogs would never interbreed ; hut 
several instances of suth unions havT been recorded, although 
they are undoubtedly rare. When suddenly confronted in a 
situation where immediate escape is impossible, the fox, like the 
wolf, wall not hesitate to resort to the death-feigning instinct. 
Smartness in avoiding traps is one of the most dislinitnc tiaits 
in the character of the species ; but when a trap has once claimed 
Its vactim, and is consequently' no longer dangerous, the fox is 
always ready to take advantage of the gratuitous meal. 

Red fox-skins are largely imported into Europe for v'anous 
purposes, the American imports alone formerly reaching as many 
as 60,000 skins annually. Silver fox is one of the most valuable 
of all furs, as much as £480 having been given for an unusually 
fine pair of skins in 1902. 

Of foxes certainly distinct specifically^ from the typical repre- 
sentative of the group, one of the best known is the Indian 
Vulpci> bengalensny a species much inferior in point of size to its 
European relative, and lacking the strong odour of the latter, 
from which it is also distinguished by the black tip to the tail 
and the pale-coloured backs ot the ears. The corsac fox (F. 
corsac)y ranging from southern Russia and the Caspian provinces 
acioss Asia to Amurlaiid, may be regarded as a northern repre- 
sentativ'c of the Indian species ; while the pale fox (J\ palhdus)^ 
of the Suakin and Dongola deserts, may' he regarded as the 
African representative of the group. Possibly' the kil-fox (F 
7 >cA>v), which has likewise a black tail-tip and pale ears, may 
be the North American toim of the same group. The northern 
fennee {V, famtliciis), whose range extends apparently' from 
Kg\ pt and Somaliland through Palestine and Persia into Afghan- 
istan, .seems to foim a connecting link between the moic typical 
foxes and the small African species properly knowm as fennecs. 
The long and bushy tail in the northern sjiei les has a w’hitc tip 
and a dark gland-patch near the root, but the backs of the ears 
are fawn-coloured. The enormous length of the ears and the 
small bodily size (inferior to that of any' other member of the 
family) sunke to distinguish the true fennee (f^. zerda) of Algeria 
and Egypt, in which the general colour is pale and the tip of 
the relatively short tail black. South of the Zambezi the group 
leappears in the shape of the asse-fox or fennee (!'. cama), a 
clark-colourcd species, with a black tip to the long, bushy’ tail 
and reddish-brown ears. 

Passing from South Africa to the north polar regions of both 
the Old and the New World, inclusiv'c of Iceland, we enter the 
domain of the Arctic fox (!'. lagopus), a v'ery’ distinct species 
characterized by' the hairy soles of its feet, the short, blunt ears, 
the long, bushy tail, and the great length of the fur in winter. 
The upper parts in summer are usually brownish and the under 
parts white ; but in winter the whole coat, in this phase of the 
specks, turns white. In a second phase of the species, the 
colour, which often displays a slaty hue (w’hcnce the name of blue 
fox), remains more or less the same throughout the year, the 
winter coat being, however, recognizable by the great length 
of the fur. Many at least of the “ blue fox ” skins of the fur- 
trade are white skins dyed. About 20^0 blue fox-skins were 
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^tTfndally 'iiVipdrtcd into London frOtn AlAsika some five-j(nd- 
tVertty y^ars ago. Arolic foxes feed largely on sea-birds* and 
^emtn'ings, laying np hidden stores of the last-named rodents for 
Winter use. 

The American grey fox, or Virginian fox, is nOw generally 
tanged as a distinct genus (or a subgenils of Cams) under the 
ft«^e of Urocyon dnefco-argentaius, on account of being dis- 
tinguished, as already irierttioned, by the pfesente of a ridge of 
long erectile hairs aldng the upfier surface Of the tail and of a 
projection to the postero-infetior angle of the lower jaw. The 
prevailing colour of the fur of the upper parts is iron-grey. 

The so-called foxes of SOuth America, such as the crab-eating 
fox (C. thous)y Azara’s fox (C. ciiarae)^ and the colpeo (C. magel- 
lanicus), are aberrant members of the typical genus Cams. On 
the other hand, the long-eared fox or Delalande’s fox {Oiocyou 
jnegalotis) of south nnd east Africa represents a totally distinct 
genus. 

See St George IMivart, Dogs^ Jackal^y Wolves and Poxes (tvondon, 
1890) ; R I Pocock, “ \ncL’htors atld Kolatjves of the Dhg,” iri 
The Kennel Encvclopaedta (London, igo?). For fox-hunting, sec 
Huniing (R L *) 

FO^E, JOHN (1516-1587), the author of the famdtis Book of 
Martyrs, was born at Boston, in Lincolnshire, in 1516. At the 
age of sixteen he is said to have entered BraSenose College, 
Oxford, where he was the pupil of John Harding or Hawarden, 
and had for room-ntatc Alexander Nowell, afterwards dean of 
St Paul’s, His authenticated connexion at the university is, 
however, with Magdhicn College. He took his B.A. degree in 
1537 and his M.A. in 1543. He was lecttirCr on logic m 1540- 
1341. He Wrote several Latin plays on Scriptural subjects, of 
which the best, De Christo trhnnphdiHe, wa.s repeatedly printed, 
(London, j 55 1 , Basel, 1556, ^c ), and was translated ihto English 
by Richard Day, s6n of the printer. He berarhe a fellow of 
Magdalen College in 1539, resigning in 1545 It is said that he 
jefu«>ed to cohfhrm to the rules for regular attendance at chapel, 
and that he ^protested both against the enforced celibacy of 
fellows and the obligation to take hol> orders within seveh 
years of their election. The customary statement tliat he was 
expelled Horn his fellowship is based on the untrustworthy 
biography attributed to his son Samuel Foxe, but the college 
records state that he resigned of his own accord and ex honesta 
causa. Tlie letier in which he protests to President Oglethorpe 
against the charges of irreverence, &c., brought against him is 
printed in Pratt’s edition (\ol. i. Aflpcndix, pp. 58-61), 

On leaving Oxfoid he acted as tutor for a short time in the 
house of the Lutys of (liarlecote, near Stfatford-6h-Avbn, where 
he married Agnes Randall Late in 1547 or early in the next 
year he went to London He found a patron in ifary Fitzroy, 
duchess of Richmond, and having been ordained deacon by 
Ridley in 1550, he settled at Reigate Castle, wjiere he acted 
as tutor to trie duchess's nephews, the otphan children of Henry 
Howard, earl of Surrey. On the accjcssion of Queen Mary, FoT^e 
was deprived of his tutorship by the boys’ grandfather, the duke 
of Norfolk, who was now released from prison. He retired to 
Strassburg, and occupied himself with a Lptin liistory o^f the 
Christian persecutions which he had begun at fhe suggestion Of 
Lady Jane (irey, |Ic had assistance from two clerics pf wWely 
differing opinions — from Edmund Orindal, who was biter, as 
archbishop of Canterbury, U; maintain his ’Huritah convictions 
in, opposition to Elizabeth; and, from John Aylmer, afterwards 
of the bitterest opfionenls of the Purithi partv. This book, 
dealing phipfly with \V ycliffe and llusis, and' coming j down to 
X5oq, fprined fhe first outline of thcj Actes at'i 4 Mnmimnits. It 
was prptecj by Wendelm Righclii^s with the title oi tommentarn 
term} ecclcda gestarum (Strasburg,^ i,554)f, the year of its 
ppblication Foxe removed to Franktqrt, where he found the 
Rnglish colonv of Protestant refugees divided into two camps. 
He made a vain attempt to frame a compromise which should 
be accepted by the extreme Calvinists and by the partisans of 
the Anglican doctrine. Jfe removed , (1555) to Basel, where 
he ;wgr,ked 4s printer’s to Johann Herbst or Oporihus. 

He made steady progress with his great book as he received 


reports from England of the religious persecutions there, 'and hb 
issued from the press of Oponnus his pamphlet Ad vtdytos ac 
prtiepoUYites Angliae proceres . . . sicppiicntio (1557), a plea for 
toleration addressed to the English nolality. In 1559 he com- 
pleted the Latin edition ^ of his martyrology and returned to 
England. He lued for some time at Aldgate, London, in the 
house of his former pupil, Thomas Howard, now duke of Norfolk, 
who retained a sincere regard ’for his tutor aOd left him a small 
pension in his will Pie liCcarhe associat'd with John Day the 
printer, himself once a Protestant exile. Foxe was ordained 
priest by Edmund (jrindal, bishop of London, m 1560, and 
besides much literary work he occasioimlly preached at Paul’s 
Cross and other places. His work had rendered great service 
to the government, and he might have had high preRrment in 
the Church but for the Puritan view's which he consistently 
maintained. He held, however, the prebend of Shipton in 
Salisbury cathedral, and is said to have been for a short time 
rector of Cripplegatc. 

In 1 563 was issued from the press of John Day the first' English 
edition of the Actes and MoHUtnefits 'af these latter and peruhlus 
Dayes, touching matters of the Church, wherein are comprehended 
and described the giedt Persecution and horrible Trduhles that 
have been wrought and practised by the Romishe PMates, speeiallye 
in this R'ealme of England and Scotland, from the ycare of our 
Lorde a thoUsande to the time now preschi. Gathered and collided 
a( cording to the true Copies and Wrytfnges certifii atone as well of 
the Parties themselves that Sufjered, as also out of the Bishops 
Registers, which were the DoCrs thereof, by John Foxe, commonly 
knoWn as the Book of Martyrs. Several gfo^s crrois which had 
appeared in the Latin version, and had been since exposed, ’were 
corrected in this edition. Its popularity was immense and signal. 
The Marian persecution was still Iresh m men’s minds, and the 
graphic harrative intensified ih its numerous readers the fien’e 
hatred of Spain and of the Inquisition Which was one of the 
master passions of the rcigh. NUr was its influence transient. 
For generations the popular conception of Roman Catholicism 
\Vas derived from its bitter pages. Its accuracy was immediately 
attacked by CuthUlic writers, notably in the Dialogi sex (1566), 
nominally from the pen of Alan Cope, biit m reality by Nicholas 
Harpsfield and by Robert Par.sons ih Thr^e Conversions of 
England (1570). These criticishis induced Foxe to produce a 
scOoiid corrected edition, Ecdestasiilal History, cdhtayhing the 
Actes and Monuments of things pa.ssed in i'very kyn'ges tyiiie . . . 
ih 1570, a copy of which \^as ordered by Convocation to be 
pheed in every collegiate church. Feixe ba^ed his accounts of 
the'liiartyrs partly on authentic dociimOhls ‘and reports of the 
trials, and bn sfatemenis Vccelved dirc6t frOm the friends of 
the sufferers, but he Was too hasty a w'bfkcr hnd too violent a 
pantls^an to pfoduce anything like' a' Correct or ithpaftihl account 
of the mass of facts with whidi he had to deal. Anthony ^ 
'Wbod’feays that Foxe ‘‘ belibved ’and reported' all that was told 
hlHi,'aYid there is ei^ery rba^on to Suppose that he Was purposely 
misled, ahd cbntihuhlfy dedOi’Ved by those WHoi^e iiiterVit it Was 
‘to brihg discredit' bn his work,” but he admits thdt the 'book is 
a monument ' Of his industry, his laborious rd^edreh ahd his 
sincere plky. 'Lfic ^^rbss bluhders dbe to caMessnLss 'have 
ohen been exposed, and thete is no doubt that Foxe Was only 
too ready to bdieve evil of the Catiplics, add he canhot always 
be exohe‘raied from the chiitgc of Wnful falsi'fidation of evidehce. 
It should, however, be fem^mbered ih his honour that his 
'advocacy' of rcligiObs tblcratVoh W^s far iiV advance bf his day. 
He pleaded for the despised Dutch Anabaptists, aVid rebi'on- 
strated with John K!nbx bn the fbihc’our of his Eird Blast of the 
Trumpet. Foxe was one of the earliest students of Ahglo- 
Saxon, and he and pay piiblishcd an edition of the Saxbn 
gospels lipcler ihe jpatirotiage of Archbishop Parker. He died 
on the 18th of April 1587 and Was buHed at St Giles’s, 
Cripplegatc. 

t 

* Printed by Opormus and Nicolaus Bry linger. The title is 
Rentm tn eccle^ta gestarum * . . pars pnma, tn qua pnnium de 
rebus per Angliam et Stoiiam gestts atque in prinns de hurrenda sub 
Alatia nuper regina persecutwne narratio coniinetur. 
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A list of his Latin tracts and sermons is given by Wood, and others, 
Dme of which were never piuited, appear lu Jiale. Four editions 
f the Aites and Monwnants appeared in Foxe’s lifetime Ihe 
ighth edition (1^41) contains a memoir of Fove purporting to be 
y his fcon Samuel, the MS of which is in the liritish Museum (Lans- 
owne Mb. jbeS). Samuel Fo.xe’s authorship is di^'putcd, with much 
iiow of reason, by Dr S R Maitland in On the Metnous of hoxe 
scribed to his San (1841). Ihc bL->t'kiu)wn modem edition of the 
lartyrology is that (1857-1841) by the Rev Stejihcn R C.ittU y, 
nth an introductory life by Canon (k‘orge Townsend The lunnei- 
ns maccuiacies of this life and the frequent errors of Foxe’s narra- 
Lve were exposed by Dr Maitland m a senes of tracts (1857- 1842), 
oUcctcd (1841-1842) as Notes on the Contributions of the Rev George 
'ownsend^ M A, . . to the Neiv Edition of hoCs Martyrologv. 
'he criticism laiished on Cattley and Townsend’s edition led to a 
ew one (1846-1840) under the same editorship A new text 
repared liy the Rev. Josiah l^ratt was issui-d (1870) in the “ Rafoi- 
latinn Senes ” of the Churth Historians of England^ wath a revised 
ersion ot lownsend's Life and appendices giving copies of original 
ociiments. Later edition by W. Gmiton Berry (1907). 

Foxe’s papers arc preserved in the Harleian and I^ansdownc 
ollcctions lu the British Museum. Extracts from these were 
tilted by J G Nichols for the Camden Society (1850) See also 
V'. Winters, Biographical Notes on John Eoxe (1876) ; James 
iairdner, History of the English Church in the Sntconth Century 

FOXGLOVE, a genus of biennial and perennial plants of the 
atural order Scrophulanaceue. The common or purple foxglove, 



Foxglove [Digitalis fxui^pmaa), ouK'-third nat. 

, CoJ^Ua cut. open showing the showing the thick axial pla- 

four stamens, rather more cenla beating numerous small 

than half nat size seeds 

Unripe fnnt cut lengtliwusc, 3 Ripe capsule split open, 

1). p^purea, is common m dry hilly pastures and rocky places 
md by* road^sides in various parts of Europe ; it ranges in Great 
Britain from Cornwall and Kent to Orkney, but it does not 
)ccur in Shetland or in seme of the eastern counties of England. 
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It flourishes best m siliceous soils, .and is not found in the Jura 
and Swiss Alps. The characters of the plant are ns follows : 
stem erect, roundish, downy, leafy below, and from 18 m. to 
5 ft. or more 111 height ; leaves aJternate, r^renate, rugose, ovate 
or elliptic oblong, and of a dull green, with the under surface 
downy and paler titan the upper ; radiail leaves together with 
their stalks often a foot in length ; root of numerous, slender, 
whitish fibres , flowers 1^-2 i in. long, pendulous, on one side of 
the stem, purplish crimson, and liairy and marked w'lth eye-like 
spots within ; segments of calyx ovale, aaute, cleft to the base ; 
corolla bell-shaped with a broadly two-lipped obtuse mouth, the 
upper lip entire or obscurely divided , atamens four, two longer 
than the other two (didynamous ) ; antliers yellow and bilobed ; 
capsule bivalved, ovate and pointed; and seeds numerous, 
small, oblong, pilled and of a pale brown. As Farkinson re- 
marks of the plant, “ It flowreih seldome before July, and tlie 
seed is ripe in August ” ; but it may occasionally be found an 
blossom as .late as September. Many varieties of the common 
foxglove have been raised by qultivation, with flowers varying 
in colour -from white to deep rose and purple ; in the variety 
gioxtntoides the -flowers are almost regular, suggesting those of 
the cultivated gloxinia. Other species of foxglove with variously 
coloured flowers have been introduced into Britain from the 
continent of Europe. The plants may be propagated by un- 
flowered ofl*sets from the roots, but being biennials are best 
raised from seed. 

The foxglove, probably from folks’-glove, that is fairies’ glove, 
is known by a great variety of popular names m Britain. Jn 
the south of Scotland it is called bloody fingers ; farther nortli, 
dead-men \s-bel Is ; and on the eastern borders, ladies’ thimbles, 
wild mercury and Scotch mercury. Jn Ireland it is generally 
known under the name of fairy thimble. Among its W^tlsh 
synonyms are nttfiyg-elirllon (elves’ gloves), nienyg y llwynog 
(fox's gloves), hymU cochiov (red fingers) and byse4d y cwn 
(dog’s fingers). In France its designations are gants de noire 
dame and dotgts de la I terge. The Gemnan name Ftfigerhut 
(thimble) suggested to Fuchs, m 1542, the employment of the 
Latin ad]ecti\e dtgtlahs as a designation for the plant. Other 
species of foxglove or Digitalis although found in botanical 
colleition^ are not generally grown. For medicinal uses see 
DlGllALlS. 

FOX INDIANS, the name, from one of their clnns, of an Algon- 
(juuin trilie, whose former range was central Wisconsin. They 
call themselves Muskwakiuk, “ red earth people.’’ Owing to 
hea\y losses in their wars with the Ojihways and the French, 
they allied themselves with the Sauk tribe about 1780, the two 
tribes being now prartacallv one. 

FOX MORCILLO,SBiBASIIAN (1526 P-1559?), Spanish scholar 
and philosopher, was born at Seville between 1526 and 1528. 
About 1548 he studied* at I^ouvum, and, following the example 
of the Spanish Jew, Judas Aborl^ancl, published commentaries 
on Rlato aaid Aristotle in wlncii ho endeavoured to reconcile 
their teaching. In 1559 he w'as appointed .tutor to Don Garbs, 
son of Philip II., but did not live to take up the duties of the post, 
as he was lost at sea on his way to Spam. His most original 
work IS the De tmttatione, de infattn’andi siylt rahme ItbrtJI, 
(1554), a dialogue in which the author and his brother take part 
under tlie pseudonyms of (iaspar and Francisco Euuesui. Among 
Fox MorciUo’s otlier publications are: (1) hi Topiea Cueroms 
paraphrasis H scholia (1550), (2) In Plaionts Ttinaeutn com- 
meniatni (1554); (3) Compendium ethtets philosaphtae ex PhUotte, 
Anstotdey alinque plnlosophts coUevium ; (4) De Jnstonae in- 
sttUiUone\dialogus (1557), and {$) De naturae pktloscphta. 

He IS the subject of an, exrellGnt.moiVigraph bv Urbano Goiiki^*z 
dc Caile, Sebastian Fox Mofcillo. ^studio hsst()rna- oritico do sffs 
dot tunas (Madrid, 1903). 

FOY, MAXIMILIEN SfiBASTIEN (1775 1825), French general 
and statesman, was born at Ham in Picardy on the 3rd 
of B’chruary 1775. He was the son of an old soldier who had 
fought at Fontenoy and bad become post-master of the tow-n 
in which he lived. IIis father died m 1780, and his early instruc- 
tion was given by his mother, a woman of English ongin and of 
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superior ability. He continued his education at the college of 
Soissons, and thence passed at the age of fifteen to the artillery 
school of La Fdre. After eighteen months’ successful study he 
entered the army, served his first campaign in Flanders (1 701-92), 
and was present at the battle of jemmapes. lie soon attained 
the rank of captain, and served successively under Dampicrre, 
Jourdan, Pichegru and Hoiichard. In 1794^ in consequence of 
having spoken freely against the violence of the extreme party 
at Pans, he was imprisoned by order of the commissioner of the 
Convention, Joseph Lebon, at Cambray, but regained his liberty 
soon after the fall of Robespierre. lie served under Moreau 
in the campaigns of 1796 and 1797, distinguishing himself in 
many engagements. The IcMsure which the treaty of Campo 
Formio gave him he devoted to the study of public law and 
modem history, attending the lectures of Christoph Wilhelm von 
Koch (1737-1813), the famous professor of public law at Strass- 
burg. lie was reiommended by Desaix to the notice of General 
Bonaparte, but declined to serve on the staff of the Egyptian 
expedition. In the campaign of Switzerland (1798) lie dis- 
tinguished himself afresh, though he served only with the greatest 
reluctance against a peojde which possessed republican institu- 
tions. In Massena’s brilliant campaign of 1799 Foy won the 
rank of chef de brigade. In the following year he served under 
Moncey in the Marengo campaign and afterwards in Tirol. 

Foy’s republican principles caused him to oppose the gradual 
rise of Napoleon to the supreme power, and at the time of Moreau’s 
trial he escaped arrest only by joining the army in Holland. 
Foy voted against the establishment of the empire, but the only 
penalty for his independence was a long delay before attaining 
the rank of general. In 1806 he married a daughter of General 
Baraguay d’Hilliers In the following year he was sent to 
Constantinople, and there took part m the defence of the Darda- 
nelles against the English fleet He was next sent to Portugal, 
and thenceforward he served in the Peninsular War from first 
to last. Under Junot he won at last his rank of general of 
brigade, under Soult he held a command m the pursuit of Sir 
John Moore’s army, and under Massena he fought in the third 
invasion of Portugal (1810). Massena reposed the greatest 
confidence in Foy, and employed him after Busaco m a mission 
to the emperor. Napoleon now made Foy’s acquaintance for the 
first time, and was so far impressed with his merits as to make 
him a general ol division at once. The part played by General 
Foy at the battle of Salamanca won him new laurels, but above 
all he distinguished himself when the disaster of Vittoria had 
broken the spirit of the army. Foy rose to the occasion ; his 
resistance in the Pyrenees was steady and successful, and only 
a W'ound (at fiist tliought mortal) which he received at Orthe? 
prevented him from keejiing the field to the last. At the first 
restoration of the Bourbons he received the grand cross of the 
Legion of Honour and a command, and on the return of Napoleon 
from Elba he declined to join him until the king had fled from the 
country. He held a divisional command in the Waterloo 
campaign, and at Waterloo was again severely wounded at the 
head of his division (see Wat eri.oo Campaign). After the second 
restoration he returned to civul life, devoting his energies for a 
time to his projected history of the Peninsular War, and in 1819 
was elected to the chamber of deputies. For this position his 
experience and his studies had especially fitted him, and by his 
first speech he gained a commanding place in the chamber, 
which he never lost, his clear, manly eloquence being always 
employed on the side of the liberal principles of 1789. In 1823 
he made a powcriul protest against French intervention in Spain, 
and after the dissolution of 1824 he was re-elected for three 
constituencies. He died at Pans on the 28th of November 1825, 
and his funeral was attended, it is said, by 100,000 persons. 
His early death was reganled by all as a national calamity. His 
family was provided for by a general subscription. 

The lltstoire de la guenc Je la Pininsula sous Napoldon was pub- 
lished from his notes, m 1827, and a collection of his speeches (with 
memoir !)y Tissot) appeared m 1826 soon after his death See 
vuisin, Vxe mtlUaue, politique, <^c., du gtnhal Foy , Vidal, Vte 
mihtaite et polUtque du ghidral Fo^>. 


FRAAS, KARL NIKOLAS (1810-1875), German botanist and 
agriculturist, was born at Rattelsdorf, near Bamberg, on the 8th 
of September 1810. After receiving his preliminary education at 
the gymnasium of Bamberg, he in 1830 entered the university of 
Munich, where he took his doctor’s degree in 1834. Having 
devoted great attention to the study of botany, he went to 
Athens in 1835 ini)pector of the court gaidcn ; and in April 
1836 he became professor of botany at the university. In 1842 
he returned to Germany and became teacher at the central 
agricultural school at Schleissheim. In 1847 he was appointed 
professor of agriculture at Munich, and in 1851 director of the 
central veterinary college For many years he was secretary 
of the Agricultural Society of Bavaria, but resigned in t86i. He 
died at his estate of Neufreimann, near Munich, on the 9th of 
November 1875. 

His j)rmcapal woiks are* ^roixela rrjs (Athens, 1835); 

Synopsis flotae das<iiiae (Munich, 1845^ , Klinia und l^flamoniveH tn 
det Zeit (Ldiitlsh , 1847); HisUo ,~en( yklopad Lyundris'i der Land- 
iinrthschaftslehre (Stuttgart, i8^8) , ('TC^chtchtt dcr Landtvtvthschaft 
(Prague, 1851) , Die Sihule des Landbaucs (Miinicli, 1852) , Baierns 
Rinderrassen (Munich, 1853); L)ie kim^tluhe Fisiherzeugung 
(Munich, 1854) , LHe Natui dcr Landwtrthsi haft (Munich, 1857) ; 
Buck der Naiur fur Landiinrthe (Munich, i860) , Die Ackerhaukrtsen 
und thre Heilmittel (Munich, 18O6) , Lias \V urzellehen dto Cultiir- 
pflanzen (Bcilin, 1872) , and Geschuhte der Landhait und Forstwi<ssen- 
^chaft sett dern Jahrh. (Munich, 1865) He also founded and 
edited a weekly <igncultural paper, the Sc hr a line 

FRACASTORO [Fracastorius], GIROLAMO [Hieronymus] 
(1483-1553), Italian physician and poet, was born at Verona in 
1483. It IS related of him that at his birth his lips adhered so 
closely that a surgeon was obliged to divide them with his in- 
cision knife, and that during his infancy his mother was killed by 
lightning, while he, though in her arms at the moment, escaped 
unhurt. Fracastoro became eminently skilled, not only in 
medicine and belles-lettres, but in most arts and sciences. He 
studied at Padua, and became professor of philosophy there in 
1302, afterwards practising as a physician in Verona. It was by 
his advice that Pope Paul III., on account of tlie prevalence of a 
contagious distemper, removed the council of Trent to Bologna, 
lie was the author of many works, l)oth poetical and medical, 
and was intimately acquainted with Cardinol Bemho, Julius 
Scaliger, Giaiibattista Ramusio (q.v,), and most of the great men 
of his time. In 1517, when the builders of the citadel of San 
kelice (Verona) found fossil mussels in the rocks, kVacastoro w^as 
consulted about the marvel, and he took the same view* follow- 
ing Leonardo da Vmci, but very advanced for those days — that 
thi‘y were the remains of animals once capable of living in the 
localit}*. He died of apoplexy at Casi, near Verona, on the 8th 
of August 1553 ; and in 1559 the town of Verona erected a statue 
m his honour. 

The piincipdl work of Fracastoro is a kind of medical poem 
entitled Svphilidis, ^ive Morbt Gallici, libn ires (Verona, 1530), 
which has been o^en icprinted and also translated into French 
and Italian \niong his other works (all published at Venice) are 
De vini iemperatura (1534) ; Homotentricorum (1515) ; De svfn- 
patha et antipathia rerum (1546) ; and De contagionibus (i5tb) 
Ills complete works wcie publislied at Venice m 1555, and his 
poetical productions were collected and printed at l‘adua m 1728. 

FRAGONARD, JEAN-HONORR (1732-1806), French painter, 
was born at Grasse, the son of a glover lie was articled to a 
Pans notary when his father’s circumstances became straitened 
through unsuccessful speculations, but he showed such talent 
and inclination for art that he was taken at the age of eighteen to 
Boucher, who, recognizing the youth’s rare gifts hut disinclined 
to waste his time with one so inexperienced, sent him to Chardin’s 
atelier, Fragonard studied for six months under the great 
luminist, and then returned more fully equipped to Boucher, 
whose style he soon acquired so completely that the master 
entrusted him with the execution of replicas of his paintings. 
Though not a pupil of the Academy, Fragonard gained the Prix 
de Rome in 1752 with a painting of “ Jeroboam sacrificing to the 
Idols,” but before proceeding to Rome he continued to study for 
three years under Van Loo. In the year preceding his departure 
he painted the “ Christ washing the Feet of the Apostles ” now 
at Grasse cathedral. In 1755 he took up his abode at the French 
Academy in Rome, then presided over by Natoire. There he 
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benefited from the study oi the old masters whom he was set to 
copy — always remembering Boucher’s parting advice not to 
take Raphael and Michelangelo too seriously. He successively 
passed through the studios of masters as widely different in their 
aims and technique as Chardin, Boucher, Van Loo and Natoire, 
and a summer sojourn at the Villa d’Este in the company of the 
abb6 de Saint-Non, who engraved many of Fragonard’s studies of 
these entrancing gardens, did more towards forming his personal 
style than all the training at the various schools It was in these 
romantic gardens, with their fountains, grottos, temples and 
terraces, that he conceived the dreams which he was subsequently 
to embody in his art. Added to this influence was the deep 
impression made upon his mind by the florid sumptuousne.ss of 
Tiepolo, whose works he had an opportunity of studying in 
Venice before he returned to Pans in 1761. In 1765 his Coresus 
et Calhrhoe ’’ secured his admission to the Academy. It was made 
the subject of a pompous eulogy by Diderot, and was bought by 
the king, who had it reproduced at the Gobelins factory. Hither- 
to Fragonard had hesitated between religious, classic and other 
subjects ; but now the demand of the wealthy art patrons of 
Louis XV. ’s pleasure-loving and licentious court turned him 
definitely towards those scenes of love and voluptuousness with 
which his name will ever be associated, and which arc only made 
acceptable by the tender beauty of his colour and the virtuosity 
of his facile brushwork — such works as the “ Serment d’amour ” 
(Love Vow), “ Le Verrou ” (The Bolt), “ La Cu Unite ” (The 
'rumble), “ La Chemise enlevcc ” ('I'he Shift Withdrawn), and 
“ The Swing ” (Wallace collection), and his decorations for the 
apartments of Mme du Barry and the dancer Mane Guimard. 

The Revolution made an end to the anaen regime, and Fra- 
gonard, who was so closely allied to its representatives, left Pans 
in 1793 and found shelter in the house of his friend Maubert at 
Grasse, which he decorated with the series of decorative panels 
known as the “Roman d’amour de la jeunesse,” originally 
painted for Mine du Barry’s pavilion at Louvreciennes. The 
panels in recent years came into the possession of Mr Pierpont 
Morgan. Fragonard returned to Pans early m the 19th cen- 
tury, where he died in 1806, neglected and almost forgotten. 
For half a century or more he was so completely ignored that 
Lubkc, in his history of art (1873), omits the very mention of his 
name. But within the la.st thirty years he has regained the posi- 
tion among the masters of painting to which he is entitled by his 
genius. If the appreciation of his art by the modern collector 
can be expressed in figures, it is significant that the small and 
sketchy “ Billet Doux,” which appeared at the Cromer sale m 
Pans in 1905 and was subsequently exhibited by Messrs Duveen 
in London ( 1906), realized close on at the Hotel Drouot, 

Besides the works already mentioned, there are four important 
pictures by Fragonard m the Wallace collection : “ The Foun- 
tain of Love,” “The Schoolmistress,” “A Lady carving her 
Name on a Tree” (u.sually known as “ Le ChifTre d'amour ”) 
and “ The Fair-haired Child.” I'he Louvre contains thirteen 
examples of his art, among them the “ Coresus,” “ The Sleeping 
Bacchante,” “ The Shift Withdrawn,” “ The Bathers,” “ The 
Shepherd's Hour” (“ L’Heure du berger ”), and “ Inspiration.” 
Other works are in the museums of Lille, Besan(,'on, Rouen, 
Tours, Nantes, Avignon, Amiens, Grenoble, Nancy, Orleans, 
Marseilles, &c., as well as at Chantilly. Some of Fragonard’s 
finest work is in the private collections of the Rothschild family 
in London and Pans. 

See R. Portalis, Fragonard (Pans, 1899), fully illustrated ; Felix 
Naquet, Fragonard (Pans, 1890) , Virgile Josz, Fragonard — mosurs 
du XVIIF sthle (Pans, 1901), E. and J. de Goncouit, VArt du 
dtx-hmtteme stHle —Fragonard (Pans, 1883). (P. G. K ) 

FR/mN, CHRISTIAN MARTIN (1782-1851), German numis- 
matist and historian, was born at Rostock. He began his 
Oriental studies under Tychsen at the university of Rostock, and 
afterwards prosecuted them at Gottingen and Tubingen. He 
became a Latin master in Pestalozzi’s kmous institute in 1804, 
returned home in 1806, and in the following year was chosen to 
fill the chair of Oriental languages in the Russian university of 
Kazan. Though in 1815 he was invited to succeed Tychsen at 
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Rostock, he preferred to go to St Petersburg, where he became 
director of the Asiatic museum and councillor of state. He died 
at St Petersburg. 

Frahn wrote over 150 works. Among the more important are : 
X iimophylactum orientate Pototianum (i«i3) , De numorum Bulghart- 
Lorum fonte antiqmsstmo (1816) ; Das muhammedamsche Munz- 
kalnnet des astatischen Museum der kaisetl Akademte der Wtssen^ 
Sihaften zu St Petersburg (1821) , Numt cufici ex rants musets selecti 
(182^) , Xotire d’une centatne d'ouvrages arabes^ , qui manquent 
en grande partie aux hibhothi'ques de I’Futope (1834) , and K^ova 
supplementa ad recenstonem Num Muham Acad Imp Sit Petro- 
politanae (1855). Ilis description of some medals struck by the 
Samanid and Bouid princes (1804) was composed in Arabic because 
ho had no Latin types 

FRAME, a word employed in many different senses, signifying 
something joined together or shaped. It is derived ultimately 
from O.E. fram, from, in its primary meaning “ forward.” 
In constructional work it connotes the union of pieces of wood, 
metal or other material for purposes of enclosure as in the case 
of a picture or mirror frame. Frames intended for these uses 
are of great artistic interest but comparatively modern origin. 
There is no record of their existence earlier than the i6th century, 
but the decorative opportunities which they afforded caused 
speedy popularity in an artistic age, and the Renaissance fourd 
in the picture frame a rich and attractive means of expression. 
The impulses which made frames beautiful have long been ex- 
tinct or dormant, but fine work was produced in such profusion 
that great numbers of examples are still extant. Frames for 
pictures or mirrors are usually square, oblong, round or oval, 
and, although they have usually been made of wood or com- 
position overlaid upon wood, the richest and most costly 
materials have often been used. Ebony, ivory and tortoiseshell ; 
crystal, amber and mother-of-pearl ; laccpier, gold and silver, 
and almost every other metal have been employed for this 
purpose. 'I'he domestic frame has in fact varied from the 
simplest and cheapest form of a plain wooden moulding to the 
most richly carved examples. The introduction in the 17th 
century of larger sheets of glass gave the art of frame-making 
a great essor, and in the i8th century the increased demand 
for frames, caused chiefly by the introduction of cheaper forms 
of mirrors, led to the invention of a composition which could 
be readily moulded into stereotyped patterns and gilded. This 
was eventually the deathblow of the artistic frame, and since 
the use of composition moulding became normal, no important 
school of wood-carving has turned its attention to frames. The 
carvers of the Renaissance, and down to the middle of the 
i8th century, produced work which was often of the greatest 
beauty and elegance. In England nothing comparable to that 
of Grinling Gibbons and his school has since been produced. 
Chippendale was a great frame maker, but he not only had 
recourse to composition, but his designs were often extravagantly 
rococo. Even in France there has been no return of the great 
days when Oeben enclosed the looking-glasses which mirrored 
the Pompadour in frames that were among the choicest work 
of a gorgeous and artificial age. In the decoration of frames 
as in so many other respects France largely followed the fashions 
of I tidy, which throughout the 16th and 17 th centuries produced 
the most elaborate and grandiose, the richest and most palatial, 
of the mirror frames that have come down to us. English art 
in this respect was less exotic and more restrained, and many 
of the mirrors of the i8th century received frames the grace 
and -simplicity of which have ensured their constant reproduction 
even to our own day. 

FRAMINGHAM, a township of Middlesex county, Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A., having an area of 27 .sq. m. of hilly surface, 
dotted with lakes and ponds. Pop. (1890) 9239 ; (1900) 11,302, 
of whom 2391 were foreign born; (census, iqio) 12,948 
It IS served by the Boston & Albany, and the New Vork, New 
Haven & Hartford railways Included within the township 
are three villages, Framingham Center, Saxonville and South 
Framingham, the last being much the most important. Framing- 
ham Academy was established in 1792, and in 1851 became a part 
of the public school system. A state normal school (the first 
normal school in the United States, established at Lexington 
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in) 1^39) removed/ to Nowton in 1844 and to Framingham in 1B53) 
is situated here ; and noar’ South iVamingham, m the township 
of Sherborn, is the state reformatory prison for women. South 
Framirtgham has large manu factories of paper tags, shoes, 
boilers, carriage wheels and leatlier board ; formerly straw 
braid and bonnets were; the principal manufactures. Saxonville 
manufartures worsted doth. The value of the township’s fac- 
tory prod uvte increased from $3,007,301 in igoo to S4,i73>579 in 
I90S> or 38*8 %. Framingham was first settled about 1640, and 
W4US nanwxl in honour of the English home (Framlingham) of 
Grovemior Thomas hlonfcirth (1622-^1699), to whom the Lmd once 
belonged. In 1700 it was incorporated as a township. The “old 
Connecticut path,’' the Boston-'to-Worccster turnpike, was im- 
portant to the early fortunes of Framingham Center, while the 
Boston eSc Worcester railway (1834) made the greater fortune' of 
South PVamingham. 

See J H. Temple, Ht'story of Pratmn^hnm , • „ 1640- 18S0 
(Framingham, 1887). 

FRAMLINGHAM, a market town in the Eye parliamentary 
division of Suffolk, gi m. N.E. from London by a branch of 
the Great Eastern railway. Pop. (rgoi) 2526. The church of 
St Mk'hael is a fine Perpendicular and Decorated building of 
bihek ffitrt, surmounted by a tower 96 ft. high. In the interior 
there are » number of interesting monuments, among which the 
most noticeable are those of Thomas Howard, 3rd duke of 
Norfolk, anrl of Henry Howard, the famous earl of Surrey, 
who was hehcadc^il by Henry VHI. The castle forms a picturesque 
rain, consisting of the outer walls 44 ft. high and 8’ ft thick, 
13 towers about 58 ft high, a gateway and some outworks. 
About half a mile from the town is the Albert Memonal Middle 
Class College, opened in 1865, and capable of accommodating 
30D boys. A bron/e statue of the Prince Consort by Joseph 
Durham adorns the front terrace. 

Framlingham (PVendhngham, Framalingaham) in early Saxon 
times was probably the site of a fortified earthwork to which 
St Edmimd the Martyr is said to have fled from the* Danes in 
870. The Danes captured the stronghold after the escape of 
the king, but it was won bark in 921, and remained in- the hands 
of the crown, passing to William I. at the Conquest. Henry I. 
in 1100 grant(*d it to Roger Bigod, who in all probability raised 
the first masonry castle. Hugh, son of Roger, created carl of 
Norfolk m 1141, siicceedcfl his father, and the manor and castle 
remained in the Bigod family until 1306, when in default of 
heirs it reverted to the rrown, and wtis granted by Edward 11 . 
to his half-lirother dlitirnas de Brotherton, crinrted earl of 
Norfolk in 1312. On an account roll of Framlingham Castle 
of 1324 there is an entry of “ rent received from the borough,” 
also of “ rent from those living outside the borough,” and 111 
all probability birrghal rights had existed at a much earlier 
date, when the town had grown into some importance under the 
shelter of the castle. Town and castle followed the vicissitudes 
of the dukedom of Norfolk, passing to the crown in 140'^, and 
being alternately restored and forfeited by Henry V., Riclmid 
III., Henry VH., Edward VI., Mary, Elizabeth and James I, | 
and finally sold in 1635 to Sir Robert Hitcham, who left it in 
1636 to the master and fellows of Pembroke Hall, Cam’bndge. 

In the' account roll abrrve mentioned reference is made to a fair 
and a market, but no early grant of either is to be found. In 
1792 two annual fairs were held, one on Whit Monday, the 
other on the loth of October ; and a market wa^s held ewry 
Saturday. 'Fhe market day is still Saturday, but the fairs 
are diM ontinued. 

See Robert Hawes, Bistorv of Framlingham in (he Connty of 
Siiffoikf edited byR. Loder (Woodbnthfe, 17981)', 

FRANC, a French coin current at different periods and of 
varying values. The first coin so called was one .struck in gold 
by John II. of France in 1360. On it was the legend Johannes 
Dei gracia Francorum rex; hence, it is said, the name. It 
also bore an effigy of King John on horseback, from which 
it was called a franc i cheval, to distinguish it from another 
4oin of the same value, issued by Charles V., on which the king 
wa? represented standing upright under a Gothic dais; this 
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coin was termed a front a i)tecL As a coin it disappeared after the 
refign of Charles VL, but the name continuenl to be used as an 
equivalent for the Iwre tournois^ which was worth twenty sols* 
French writers would speak without distinction of so many 
livres or so many francs, so long as the sum mentioned was an 
even sum ; otherwise livre was tlie correct tenn, thus “ trots 
or “/rm francs^'' but trots Irvres cinq sols'' In 1795 
the livre was legally converted into the franc, at the rate of 81 
livres to 80 francs, tlie silver franc being made to weigh exactly 
five grammes. The franc is now tho unit of the monetary system 
and also the money of account in France, as well as in Belgium 
and Switzerland. In Italy the equivalent is tlie lira, and in 
Greece the drachma. The franc is divided into 100 centimes, 
tlie lira into 100 centesimi. and the drachma into 100 lepta. 
Gold is now the .standard, tho coins in common use being ten 
and twenty franc pieces. The twenty franc gold piece weighs 
6*4516 grammes, *900 fine. The silwr coma are five, two, 
one, and half franc piecei;. The fire franc silver piece weighs 
25 grammes, *900 fine, while- the frane piece weighs 5 grammes> 
•831; fine. See also Mfusi HiY. 

FRANOAIS^ ANTOINIV Count (1756-1836), better known as 
Fran^ats of Nantes, French politician and author, was born 
at Beaurepaire, in the department of Is^re. In 1791 he was 
elected to the legislative assembly by the department of Loire 
Inf6Ticure, and was noted for hw violent attacks upon the farmers 
general, the pope* and the priests, but he was not re-clected to 
the (’onvention. During the Terror, as he had belonged to the 
Girondm party, he was obliged to seek safety in the mountains. 
In 1798 he was elected to the council of Five Hundred by the 
department of Ist're, and became one of its secretaries ; and in 
tho following year he voted against the Directory. 1 Ic took office 
under the consulate as prefect of Charentc Inf6neure, rose to 
be a member of tli«' council of state, and m 1804 obtained the 
important jiost of director-general of the indirect taxes (drotts 
rruujs) The value of his somccs was. recognized by the titles of 
count of the empire and granrl aiSrer of the Legion of Honour. 
On the second restoration he retired into private life ; but from 
1819 to 1822 he was representative of the department of IstVe, 
and after the July revolution he’ was made a peer of France. He 
died at Pans on the 7th of March 1836. 

Prancais wrote a nuraber of works, but his name is more likely 
to Ik? ]ircserved by the eulogies ot Uiv htuiaiy moii to whom he 
affoidud piotection and assistance. It is siilficit'nt to mention 
Le MaiiusLnt de feu M. Jeroma (1825) ; Raitcil dc fadatses compost 
sur la montagne d Village de^ halnlant^ de la plaiue (1826) ; Voyage 
dan^ la vallde dts artgtnaux (1828); Tableau de la vie ruralCy ou 
UagrtcuUure euseignce d’une niamcre dramaitque (1829). 

FRANCAIS, FRANQOIS LOUIS (1814-1897), French painter, 
was born at Plomliieres (Vosges), and, on attaining the age of 
fifteen, was placed as office-boy with a bookseller. After a few 
years of hard stniggle, diiirmg> which he made; a precarious living 
by drawing on stone’ and (Jlcsignmg woodcut vignettes for book 
dlnstration, he studied painting under Gigoux, and subsequently 
under ( onit, whose influence remained decisive upon Frangais’s 
I St) Ic of landscape painting. He gfvrerally found his subjects in 
the- nt*ighbourhood' of Pans, and though he never rivalled his 
master 111 lightness of touch and in the lyric poetry which is the 
principal charm of Corot’s work, he is still counted atnong the 
leatling landscape painters of hw country and period. He ex- 
hibited first at the Sakm in 1837 and wns^ elected to the Academic 
dcb Beaux-Arts in 1890. Comparatively few of his pictures arc 
to be found in public galleries, but his- paintmg of An Italian 
Sunset ” is at the Luxembourg Museum in Pans. Other works 
of importance are “ Daphnis ct (’hl(j6 ” (1872), “ Bai, Meudon ” 
(1861), “ Orpheus ” (1863), “Le Bois sacro ” (1864), “ Le Lac 
drrNtfmi ” (1868). 

FRANCAT 1 ELLI, CHARLES BLM£ (1805-1876), Anglo- 
Italian cook, was born in London, of Italian extraction, in 1805, 
and was educated in France, where he studied the art of cookery. 
Coming to England, he was employed successively by Various 
noblemen, subsequently becoming manager of Crockford’s club. 
He left Crockford’s to become chief cook to Queen Victoria, 
and afterwards he was chef at the Reform Club. He was the 
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j^thor of The Modern Cook (1845X which has since been fre- 
querHly republished ; of a Plain Cookexy Book for the W orking 
Clashes (1861X and of Th& Royal English and Foreign Con- 
fectionery Book (1862). FrancatelU died at Eastbourne on the 
iioth of August 1876. 

FBANCAVILLA FONTANA, a town< and episcopal see of 
Apujia, Italy, in the province of Lecce, 22 m. by rail E. by N. 
qf Taranto, 460 ft. above seadeveL Pop. (iqot^ 17,750 (town) ; 
ao,5j[o (commune). It is in a fine situation, and has a massive 
square castle of the Umperiali family, to whom, with Oria, it 
was sold by S. Carlo Borromeo in the i6th century for 40,000 
qunces of gold, which he distributed in one day to the poor. 

FRANCE, ANATOLR (1844- ), French critic, essayist and 

novelist (whose real name was Jacques Anatole Thibault), was 
born in Paris on the i6th of April 1844. Flis father w'as a book- 
seller, one of the last of the booksellers, if we are to believe the 
Goncourts, into whose establishment men came, not merely to 
order and buy, but to dip, and turn over pages and discuss. As 
It child he used to listen to the nightly talks on literacy subjects 
which took place in his father’s shop. Nurtured in an atmosphere 
50 essentially bookish, he turned naturally to hteiature. In 1868 
his first work appeared, a study of Alfred de Vign\', foHow^ed 
in 1873 by a volume of verse, Les Poeoies dor/s, derlitated to 
Leconte de Lisle, and, as such a dedication suggests, an outcome 
of the “ Parnassian ” movement ; and yet another volume of 
verse appeared in 187b, Noees corinthiennes. But the poems 
in these volumes, though unmistakably the work of a nuin of 
great literary skill and cultured taste, are scarcely the poems 
of a man with whom verse is the highest form of expression. 

He was to find his richest vein in prose. lie himself, avowing 
his preference for a simple, or seemingly simple, style as compared 
with the artistic style, vaunted by the Goncourts — a style com- 
pounded of neologisms and rare ” epithets, and startling 
forms of expression —observes ; “A simple style is like white 
light. It is complex, but not to outward seeming. In language, 
a beautiful and desirable simplicity is but an appearance, and 
results only from the good order and sovereign economy of the 
various parts of speech ” And thus one may say of his own style 
that its beautiful transluccncy is the result of many qualities — 
felicity, grace, the harmonious grouping of words, a perfect 
measure. Anatole France is a sceptic. The essence of his 
philosophy, if a spirit so light, cwuiescent, elusive, tan be .said 
to have a philosophy, is doubt. He is a doubter in religion, 
metaphysics, morals, politics, aesthetics, science — a most genial 
and kindly doubter, and not at all without doubts even as to his 
own negative conclusions. Sometin^es his doubts are expressed 
in his own person — as in the Jardin d^if^icnre (1894) from which 
the aboN-e extracts arc t.iken, or Lc Livre de nwn amt (1885), 
whic'h may be accepted, perhaps, a^ partly autobiographical ; 
soinetimcs, as in La Roti^scrie de la nine Pedanque (1893) and 
Les Opnnons de M, Jirome Coignard (1893). or J'Ormc dti mail 
(1897), Le Mannequin d'o^jcf (1897), P’Anneau anvclhyste 
and M. Bergeret d Pans (1901), he entrusts the expression of 
his opinions, dramatically, to some fictitious character— the 
ahb6 Coignard, for instance, projecting, as it were, from the 
1 8th centur)’- some very effective criticisms on the popular 
political theories of contemporary Prance— or the Bergeret 
of the four last-named novels, which were published w ith the 
collective title of Ihstoire conic m pot atne. This series deals 
with some modern problems, anil particularly, in U/hweau 
d’amethyste andM. Bergeret d Pizri.?, with the humours and follies 
of the anti-Dreyfusards. All this makes a piquant combination. 
Neither .should reference be omitted to his Crime de Sylvfstre 
Bonnard (1881), crowned by the Institute, nor to w’orks m,ore 
distinctly of fancy, such as Balthasar (1889), the stpry of one of 
the Magi or Thais (1890), the story of an actress' and courtesan 
pf Alexandria, whom a hermit converts, but with the loss of 
own soul. His ironic cprnedy, Crainquehille (Renaissance 
theatfe, 1903), w'as founded on his novel (1902) of the same year. 
His more recent work includes his. amtj'rclencal V it dC' Jeanne 
d\Arc (1908); his pungent satire the Jle des penguins (1908), 
and a volume of stories, Sept Femmes de la Bar be- BI cue (tc^oo) 


Lightly as he bears bis erudittorr, it is very real antP e xt en sive ,^ 
and isJiQtably shown m his utih/.aiion of modern archacpJogicalj 
tmd 'historical researchdn his fiction (a^.in tile stones in St^r una 
pierre blanche)^ As, a critic — see the Pte httlraire (1888^1892)^ 
reprioted mainly from Le TempSi^hQ is graccful'and appreciative,. 
Academic in the best sense, he found a place m the PYcnch- 
Acaderny, taking the seat vacated iby Ixsscps^ and was rcceheil 
into that body on the 24th of December 1896. In the affarr>^ 
Dreyfus he sided w'lth M. Zola. 

For studies of M Anatole France’s talent see IVlnuriCie 
Anatole France (1885); Jules Lcmaitre, les Contemporains (undj 
senes, 1889), and G Biaiides, Anatole France (1908) In i9o8t 
Fredenc Chapman be^ari an edition ot 2 he works of Anatole France 
tn an Lnglish translation (John Lane). 

FRANCE, a country of western Phi rope, situated betweenj 
5 1° 5' and 42^ 20' N., and 4*^ 42' W and 7° 39' P'. It is hexagonal, 
in form, being bounded NLW. by the North Sea, the Strait 
Dover {Pas de Calais) and the English Channel {La Mamhe)^ 
W. by the Atlantic Ocean, S W. by Spain, S E. by the Mediter 
rancan Sea, E. by Italy, Switzerland and Germany, N.E. by 
German}', Luxembuig and Belgium. From notth to south its 
length is about 600 m , measured from Dunkirk to the C( 1 dq 
Falgu'res; its breadth from east to w’cst is 528 m., from thq 
Vosges to Cape Saint Mathieu at the extreputy of Brittany. 
'Phe total area i.s estimated ^ at 207,170 sq m , including tho 
island of Corsica, which comprises 3367 sq. rn. The coast-lmq 
of PTance extends for 384 m. on the iMeditorranean, 700 on thq 
North Sea, the Strait of Dover and the Ciiannel, and 865.on,th9 
Atlantic. The country has the adNantage of lx ing separated 
from its neighbours over the greater jiarf of its Ironticr by 
natural barriers of great strength, the Pvrcncis forming a 
powerful bulwark on the south-west, the Alps on the south-east, 
and the Jura and the greater portion of the Vosges Mountains 
on the cast. The frontier gcncially follows the crest hue of thesq 
ranges. Germany possesses both slopes of the Vosges north 
of Mont Donon, from which p(ant the north-c(\§t boundary 14 
conventional and unprotiTled by nature 

PTance is geograplncally rcmarka^ble for its possession of groat 
natural and histpr^oal highwa\s between the Mediterranean 
and tlie Atlantic Ocean. The one, following the depression 
between the central pUteau, and the eastern mountains by way 
of the valleys ol the l<,hpne and Saone, traverses the Cote d’Or 
hills and so gains the vaijey of the Seine , the other, skirting 
the .southern base of phe Cevennes, reaches tlie- ocean by way of 
the Garonne valley. Another natural highway, traversing th^ 
lowlands to the west of tlie central plateau, unites the Sein^ 
basin with that oi the Garomw?, 

Physiography . — \ Imq clravi n from BayonjjG through Agen^ 
Poitiers, Tro>cs, Reims and Valenciennes divides the country 
roughly into tvto dissimilar physical regions— to the west anq 
north-west a country of plains and low plateaus ; in the centre^ 
east and south-east a country of mountains and high plateaup 
with a minimum elevation of 650 ft. To the west of this line th^ 
only highlands of importance are the granitic plateaus of Brittany 
and the hills of Normandy and Percho, which, uniting with the 
plateau of Beauce, separate the basins of the Seme and Loire. The 
highe.st elevations of these rdJi^^es do not exceed 1400 ft. The 
configuration of tho region cast of the dividing line is w ukly different. 
Its most striking feature is tlw mountainous anti eruptive area 
known as the Massif Central, which covers soutli-t tntial lYancc. 
The ceutnal poutt of this huge tract is, foimed b> the mountains 
of Auxergne com4>ri,‘'>mg the gitnip of Caiitaj, vvbcic the Plojpb du 
Cctntal attains 6096 ft , and that of Mc)n,t Dpie, containing the 
Puy de Saucy (O188 ft.), the culuimatuig point of tho Massif, and to 
the liiortli tlie lesser elevations of the Mc^nts Dome. On the west 
the dow award, slope is gradual by way of lolt> platea,u‘' to the heights 
of Limousin and Iihirchc and the table -Jand of Quercy, thence to 
the plains of Poitou, Angoumois and Ouicnnc On the cast only 
river valleys cfividc the Auv'ergne mountains from tho>c of Fore;; 
and l^pargende, w’estorn spurs of the Ccvcnncs. On the south the 
Aubraic moiiatains. and the barren plateau^’ known as the Causses 
uiteiv’ciie between them and the Cevenmes. Tlie mam range of the 
Cevennes (highest ppint Mont Lozere, 5584 ft) sweeps m a wide 
curve from the granitic tabic -land of Morvan m the north along the 
right bank$ of tlic Saone and, Rhone to tho Moptagne Xoife m 
soffth, wlvere tt is separated from the Pvrenican system by the rivejT 
Aude. On the south-western border of France the P} renees include 

* By the Service gf^ographijye de Varmtc. 
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several peaks over 10,000 ft. within French territory ; the highest Marne, united to the Ardennes on the north-eastern frontier by the 
elevation therein, the Vignemale, m the centre of the range, reaches wooded highlands of Argonne. 

10,820 ft. On the north their most noteworthy offshoots arc, in the Seaboard — 1 he shoie of the Mediterranean cnen cling the Gulf of 
centre, the plateau of Lannemezan from which riv’ers radiate fanwisc the Lion ((xolfe du Lion) ^ from Cape Cerbera to Martigucs is low- 
to join the Adoiir and Garonne , and in the ea‘'t the Corbiere lying and unbroken, and characterized chiefly by lagoons separated 
On the south-eastern frontier the French Alps, which include Mont from the sea by sand-dunes. The coast, constantly encroaching on 
Blanc (15,800 ft), .ind, more to the south, other summits over the sea by reason of the alluvium washed down b\ the iivcrs of the 
11,000 ft. m height, cov er Sav oy and most of Dauph me and Provence, I’yrtnees and Ccvcnncs, is without important liarbouis haMUg that 
that IS to say, nearly the whole of France to the south and east of the of Cette, itself continually invaded by tin* sand T ast of My rtigiies 
Rhone. North of that riv’cr the parallel chains of the Jura form an the coast is rocky and of greater altitude, and is broken b\ proicctmg 
arc of a circle with its convexity towards the north-west. In the capes (Couronne, Croisettc, Sici6, the peninsula of Gicns and Cape 
southern and most elevated portion of the range there are several Antibes), and by deep gulfs forming secure ro.idsteads such as those 
summits exceeding 55^^^ ft- Separated from the Jura by the defile of Marseilles, which has the chief port in France, Toulon, with its 
of Belfort (Troupe de Belfort) the Vosges extend northward parallel great naval harbour, and Hy^res, to which may be added the Gulf of 
to the course of the Rhine. Tlicir culminating points in French St Tropez. 

territory, the Ballon d' Alsace and the Hohneck in the southern Along the Atlantic coast from the mouth of the Adour to the 

portion of the chain, reach 4100 ft. and 4480 ft. The Vosges are 

Duttressed on the west by the Faucilles, which curve southwards ^ The etymology of this name (sometimes wrongly written Golfe 
to meet the plateau of Langres, and by the plateaus of Haute- de Lyon) is unknown. 
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estuary of the Gironde there stretches a monotonous line of sand- 
dunes bordered by lagoons on the land side, but towards the sea 
harbourless and unbroken save for the Bay of Arcachon. To the 
north as far as the rocky point of St Crildas, bhcltcniig the mouth 
of the Loire, the shore, often occupied by salt marshes (marshes of 
FViitou and Brittany), is low-lying and hollowed by deep ba>s 
sheltered bv large islands, those of Oleron and Re lying opposite 
the ports ol Rochefort and La Rochelle, while Noirmoutier closes the 
Bay of Bourgiu'uf. 

Hev'ond the Loire estuary, on the north shore of w'hich is the port 
of St Nazairc, the peninsula of Brittany projects into the ocean and 
here begins the most rugged, wild and broken portion of the Fiench 
seaboard , the chief ot innumeiable indentations are, on the south 
the Gulf of Morbihan, which ojieiis into a bay protected to the w'est 
by the narrow peninsula of f Hnberon, the Bay of Lorient witli the 
l>ort of Loricnt, and the Bay of Concarneau ; on the w'est the 
dangerous Bay of Audierne and the Bay of Douarnenez sc*paiated 
from the spacious roadstead of Brest, with its important naval poit, 
by the peninsula of Ctozoii, and forming with it n great indentation 
sheltered by Cape Si Mathieu on the north and by Cape Raz on the 
south ; on the noith, opening into the English Channel, the Morlaiv 
roads, the Bay of St Brieur, the estuary of the Ranee, with the port 
of St Male and the Bay of St Michel Numerous small archipelagoes 
and islands, of which the chief are Belle Tie, Cjroix .ind Ushant, 
fringe the Breton coast North of tlie Bay of St Michel the peninsula 
of Colentm, terminating m tlic promontoiies of Hague and Barricmr, 
juts north into the English Channel and closes the bay of the Seme 
on the west Cherlxmrg, its chief harbour, lies on the noithern 
shore hetw'eeri the two j^romontones. The great port of Le Havre 
stands at the month of the Seine estuary, wliicli opens into the luiv 
ol the Seine on the east North ot that j:)omt a line ol high clills, 
in w'hich occur the pnits of Fecamp and Diepjie, stretches nearlv to 
the sandy estuary of the Somme. North ol that iivcr liie coast is 
low-lying and bordered by sand-dunes, to which succeed on the 
Stiait of Dover the cliffs m the neighbourhood of the poit of 
Boulogne and the marshes and sand-dunes of l^'landers, with thi* 
ports of Calais and Dunkirk, the latter the principal Fiench poit on 
the North Sea 

'lo the maritime ports mentioned above must he added the iiver 
polls of Bayonne (on the Adour), Bordeaux (on the Craronne), Nantes 
(on the Loire), Rouen (on the Seme). On the whole, how<>ver, 
France is inadequate ly i»roMded with natuial liaibouis , In r long 
tract of coast w.islud by the Atlantic and the Bay of Biscay has 
scarcely three or four gcjod seajiorts, and those on the soutliern shore 
of the Channel foim a striking contrast to tiu^ sp<Kious maritime 
inlets on the Iviiglish Mde 

Rnfcrs . — The gi eater pait of the surface of France is dividecl 
between four princ ijial and several secondary basins 

The basin of the Rhone, witli an area (in Fiance) of about 35,000 
sq m , covers eastern Fniiue from the Medilctranean to the Vosges, 
Irom the Cevc lines and tlie Blatcau de Langics to the crests eil the 
jiiia and the Mjss Alone among French rivets, the Rhone, its< If 
Alpine in (.liaractcr m its ujipiT course, is partly fed b) Alpine 
1 IV CIS (the Ar\ e, the Isere and the Durance) whicli have their (Toons in 
sjjnng at the melting (jt the snow, and are maimamed ])y glacier- 
water in summer 1 lie Rhone, tlie source of which is m Mont St 
(loth.ird, m Sw itzerl.ind, enters France by the narrow defile of 
L'l'xlusc, and has a somewhat meandeiing course, first flowing 
south, tlicn noitli-west, and thru west as fai as I.)ons, whence it 
runs straight south till it reaches the Mediterranean, into which it 
dischaigcs itself by tw'o piincipal blanches, which fo’-rn the delta 
01 island of the Camargue F lie Am, the Saonc (which uses m the 
Jmucilles and m the lower jiai t of its course skirting the regions of 
Bresse and Doiiibcs, receives the Doiibs and joins the Rlione at 
Lyons), flu* Aidcchc and the Card aic the affliicmts on the light, 
on the left it is joined by the Ai\e, the Isere, the Drome and the 
Durance. The small independent river, the Var, drams that portion 
of the Alps which fringes the Mediterranean 

The basin of the Garonne occupies south-western France with the 
cxcejition of the tracts covered by the secondary basins of the Adour, 
the \ude, the Ilfrault, the Orb and other smaller rivers, and the low- 
lying plain of the Landes, which is w'ateied by' numerous coast iiv'eis, 
notably by the Taw re. Its area is nearly 33,000 s([ m , and extends 
frcmi the l'‘yicnecs to the uplands of Samlcmge, I’6rigord and T^imousin 
The Giaionne rises m the vallc'y of Aran (Spanish Pyrenees), enters 
h'rance near Bagncres-de-Luchon, has first a north-west course, 
then bends to the north-east, and soon resumes its first direction 
Joining the Atlantic Fietwecn Royan and the Pointe de Grave, 
opposite the tower of Cordouan Tn the Iowct i'>art of its course, 
from the Bcc-d' -\mbe7, where it receives the Dordogne, it becomes 
consKl^‘rably wider, and takes the name of Gironde. 1 he principal 
affluents are the Aric'ge, the Tam with the Avevron and the Agout, 
the Iwot and the Dordogne, winch descends from Mont Dore-les- 
I 3 ains, and joins the Gaionne at Bec-d’Ambez, to form the Gironde 
Ad these affluents arc on the right, and with the exception of the 
ArDg%, which descends from the eastern Pyrenees, rise in tlie moun- 
tain.' of Auvergne and the southern Cevennes, their sources often 
lying close to those of the rivers of the Loire and Rhone basins 
The Neste, a Pyrenean torrent, and the Save, the Gers and the Baise, 
nsing cn the plateau of Lannemezan, are the principal left-hand 
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tributaries of the Garonne. North of the basin of the Garonne an 
area of over 3.S00 sq. m. is watered by the secondary system of the 
Chai elite, which descends from (.hcronnac (Haute-Vicnne), traverses 
Angouleme an<l falls into the Atlantic near Rochefort Farther to 
the north a number ot small rivers, the chief of which is the Sevie 
Nioitaise, diain the coast region to the south of the plateau of 
Gatmc 

F he basin of the Loire, with an area of about 47,000 sq m , 
includes a great part ot central and western France or nearlv a 
quarter of the whole coiintiy. F'he Loire rises m Mont Gerbier de 
Jonc, m llie range of the Vivarais mountains, flows due nortli lo 
Nevers, then turns to the north-west as far as Orleans, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which it separates the marshy region of the Sologne 
{q V ) on the south from the wheat-grove mg region ol Beauce and the 
Gatinais on the north. Below OrFans it takes its course towards 
the south-west, and lastly fioin Saumur runs west, till it reaches 
the Atlantic between Paimbieul and St Nazairc On the right the 
Loire rccciv'cs the waters of the Furens, the Arroux, the Nievre, the 
Maine (formed by the Mayerine and the Saithc with its affluent the 
Loir), and the Lidre, which joins the Loire at Nantes , on the left, 
tlie Allier (which receives the Dore and the Sioiik), the l..oiret, the 
Cher, the Indre, the Vienne with its affluent the Greuse, the Fhouet, 
and the .Sc vic-Nantaisc. The peninsula of Brittany and the coasts 
ol Noim.indv on both sides of the Seme estuaiy aic watered by 
numerous independent streams Amongst these the Vilaine, which 
l)asses Rennes and Redon, waters, with its tiibutaiies, an area of 
4200 s<j m The Cine, which rises in tlie hills of Noimandy and 
falls into the Channel below Caen, is of considerably less irnjiortance. 

F he basin of the Seine, though its area ol a little over ^0,000 sq in. 
is smaller than that of any of the other mam sy'stems, comprises the 
finest network of navigable rivers in the country It is by far the 
most important basin of ncuthein Fiance, those of tlie Somme and 
Scheldt in the north-west togetluT covering less than 5000 sep m , 
those of the Meuse and the Rhine m the north-east less than 7000 
s(j m. The Seme descends from the Langres plateau, flows north- 
west down to Meiy, turns to the west, icsiimes its north-westerly 
direction at Montcrcau, passes through IViris and Rouen and dis- 
charges itself into the Channel lietween Le Havre and Honfleur. 
Its alllucnfs arc, on the right, the Aube, th< Marm , which joins the 
Seme at Cliarenton near Pans ; the Oise, which has its source m 
Belgium and is enlarged bv the Aisne , and the Lpte , on the left 
the Yonne, the Loing, the Essonne, the Eure and the Rille 

l.ahc'i. — Fr.uice has v’erv few lakes. I he L.dce of (»eneva, which 
forms 52 m of tlie fiontier, belongs to Switzerland Ihe most 
important Frcncli lake is that of Grand-Lieii, between Nantes and 
Paimbopuf (Loirc-lnlt iit me), which piesents a Miifiice cif 17,300 
acics Ihcic ma) also be meiitioiicd the lakes of Bourget and 
\nnecv (both in Savoy), St Point (Juia), Paladru (Isere) and 
Nantua ( \in) F'he marshv distiicts ot Sologne, Bienne, l^ndes 
and TFombt's still < ont.iin l.irge iindr, lined tr.u ts The coasts present 
aiiurnbtPot m, 11 itime inlets, foiinmg inland bays, which communicate 
with thf sea bv channels of grcalci or less width Some of thc'.e 
are on the south-west coast, 111 the Landes, as Carcans, Lacannu, 
Biscaros-c , Ctizdu, Sang 111 net , but mc:)ic aic to lie found in the south 
and south-east, in I..inguedor and Provence, as Lciicate, Sigcan, 
Fhau, V.K carts, ISerre, Ac 1 heir want of depth prevent.s them 
from solving as road-steads for shipping, and they are useful chiefly 
for fishing or loi the maniifacluic of bay-salt 

Cltmatt — 1 he north and north-west ot bhance l)ear a gieat resem- 
blance, both in temperature and prcMuce, to the south of England, 
rain occuiring ficquently, and the countiy being consequently 
suited tor pasture In the interior the rams are less frequent, but 
when tiiev’ occur are far more heavy, .so that there is much less 
difference in the annual rainfall theic as compared with the rest ol 
the country' th.in 111 the number of rainy days The annual rainfall 
for the whole c)f France averages about 32 m. Ihe piccipitation is 
greatest on the \ thin tic seaboard and m the elevated regions of the 
iiitf’ !or It attains over 60 in 111 the b.ism of the Adour (71 m 
at the western extremity of the Pyreiu'es), and ncaily as much in 
the Vosges, Morvan, Cev’ennes and paits of the central plateau 
Ihe zone of level country extending fiom Reims and Troyes to 
Angers and F*oilu*rs, with the exception of the T^jite valley and the 
Bnc, icccives less than 24 in. of ram annually (Pans about 23 in ), 
as also does the Mediterranean coast west of Marseilles 'I he pre- 
vailing winds, mild and humid, are west winds from the Atlantic ; 
continental climatic influence makes itself felt m the cast wind, 
vvhieli IS frequent m winter and in the cast of F'rance, while the 
mistral, a violent wind from the north-west, is characteristic of the 
Mediterianean legion The local climates of F'rance may be grouped 
under the following seven designations (i) Sequan climate, char- 
acterizing the Seme basin and northern F'rance, with a mean 
temjicTatiire of 50® F., the winters being cold, the .siimmeis mild, 
(2) Breton climate, witli a mean temperature of 51 F , the winters 
being mild, the summers temjierate, it is characterized by west 
and south-west winds and freijuent fine rams , (3) Giromhn climate 
(characterizing Boideaux, Agen, Pau, Ac ), having a mean of 
with mild winters and hot summers, the prevailing wind 
IS from the north-west, the average ramhdl about 28 m , (4) 

Auvergne climate, comprising the Cevennes, central plateau, Cler- 
mont, Limoges and Rodez, mean temperature 51*8® F., with cold 

X 25 a 
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>#int«rs and hot summers ; (5) Vosges climate (comprehending 

Kpinal, M6zieres and Nancy), having a mean of 48*2^' F., with long 
and severe winters and hot and rainy summerb , (6) Rhone climate 
(wcpcnenced by Lvons, Chalon, Mdcon, Crtenoble) mean tempera- 
ture 51 F, with cold and wet winters and hot summers, the 
prevailing winds are nortli and south, (7) Mediterranean climate, 
ruling at Valence, Nimes, Nice .ind Marseilles, mean temperature, 
57 *3° E , with niild winters and hot and almost rainless summers. 

Flora and Fauna -The flora ol smithern J^miice and the Medi- 
terranean IS (listmct from that of the rest of the country, which does 
not differ m vegetation from western Europe gonerallv Evergreens 
liredommute in the soulh, where grow subtropical plants such as 
the myrtle, arbutus, laurel, holm-oak, olive and fig , varieties of 
the same kind are also found on the Atlantic coast (ns far north as 
the Cotentin), where the humidity and mildness of the chmate 
favour tlKJir growth The orange, date-palm and euralyptus have 
been accUmatizocI on the coast of Provence and the Riviera. Other 
trees of Sou them l^\anee are the odrk-oak and the Aleppo and mari- 
time pines In north and central France the chief trees are the oak, 
the beech, rare south of the Ltiire, and the hornbeam ; less important 
varieties are the birch, poplar, ash, elm and walnut. The chestnut 
covers considerable areas in P^rigord, Limousin and B6arn : resinous 
trees (firs, pines, larches, &c ) form hne forests in the Vosges and 
Jura. 

The indigenous fauna include the bear, now very rare but still 
fbund m the Alps and Pyrenees, the wolf, harbouring chiefiy in the 
C^vennes and Vosges, but in continually decreasing areas , the fox, 
marten, ba<lger, weasel, otter, the beaver m the extreme south of the 
Rhone valley, and in the Alps the marmot : the red deer and roc 
deet are preserved in many of the forests, and the wild boar is found 
m several districts , the chamois and wild goat survive in the Pyre- 
nees and Alps Hares, rabbit** and squirrels aie common. Among 
birdsof prey may be mentioned the eagle and various species of hawk, 
and among game-birfls the partndge and pheasant The reptiles 
include the ringed-snake, slow-worm, vqier and lizard. (R Tr ) 

Gro/tigv.— Many years ago it was pointed out by lihe de Beaumont 
and Dufreiioy that the jumssic rocks of France form upon the map 
an incomplete figure of 8. Within the noithern circle ot the 8 ho 
the Mesozoic and I'ertiary beds of the Pans liasm, dipping inwards ; 
Within the southern circle he the ancient rocks of the Central Plateau, 
from which the later beds dip outwards. Outside the northein circle 
lie on the west the folded Pfilaeozoic rocks of Brittany, and on the 
north the Palaeozoic tnasstf of the Ardennes. Outside the southern 
circle he on the west the Mesozoic and Tertiary beds of the basin 
of the Garonne, with the Pyrenees beyond, and on the east the 
Mesozoic and lertiaiy beds of the valley of the Rhone, with the 
Aljis beyond. 

In the geological history of France there have been tw'o great 
periods of folding since Arc bean times The first of these occurred 
towards the close of the I’alaeozoic era, when a great mountain 
system was raised m the north running approximately from E. to W., 
and another chain arose in the south, running from S.W. to N E. 
Of the former the remnants are now seen in Brittany and the 
Ardennes , of the latter the C^vciines and the Montague Noire are 
the last traces visible on the suiface. The second great folding took 
place m Tertiary times, and to it was due the final elevation of the 
Jura and the Westorn Alps and of the Pyrenees. No great mountain 
chain was e\ er raised by a single effort, and folding went on to some 
ci^ctent in other periods tiesidcs those mentioned. Iherc were, 
moreover, other and broader oscillations which raised or lowered 
extensive areas without much crumpling of the strata, and to those 
are due some of the most important break.s in the geological scries. 

The oldest rocks, the gneisses and schists of the Archean penod, 
form nearly the whole of the Central Plateau, and are also extioscd 
in the axes of the folds m Brittany. The Central Plateau has 
probably been a land mass ever since this period, hut the rest of the 
country wms flooded by the Palaeozoic sea. The earlier deposits 
of that sea now rise to the surface in Brittany, the Ardennes, the 
Montagne Noire anri the C6vennes, and in all these regfions they are 
intensely folded. Towards' the close of the Palaeozoic era France had 
become a part of a groat continent ; in the north the Coal Measures 
of the Boulonnais and the Nord were laid down in direct connexion 
with those of Belgium and England, while m the Central Plateau 
the Coal Measures were deposited in isolated and scattered ba.sins. 
The Permian and Triassic deposits were also, for the most part, of 
cdrltinental origin ; but with the formation of the Rhaetic beds the 
sea again began to spread, and throughout the greater part of the 
Jutassic period it covered nearly the whole of the country except 
the Central Plateau, Brittany and the Ardennes Towards the end 
of the period, however, during the deposition of the Portlandian 
beds, the sea again retreated, and in thcearly part of the Cretaceous 
period was limited (in France) to the catchment ba.sins of the Saone 
and Rhone— in the Pans basm the contemporaneous deposits were 
chiefly” estnarme and were confintd to the northern and eastern nm. 
Beginning with the Aptian and Albican the sea again gradually 
Spread over the country and attained its maximum in the early part 
of the Senonian epoch, when once more the ancient massifs of the 
Central Plateau, Brittany and the Ardennes, alone rose above the 
wa\ts There was still, howTver, a w^ell-marked difference betw^een 
the deposits of the northern and the southern parts of France, the 


former consisting of chalk, as m England, and the latter of sandstones 
and limestones with Hippuntcs. During the later part of the 
Cietaceous period the sea gradually retreated and lelt the whole 
country” dry. 

During the Tertiary penod arms of the sea spread into France — 
m the Parks basin from the north, m the basins of the I-oire and the 
(Garonne from the west, and m the Rheme area from the s®uth. The 
changes, however, were too numerous -and complex to be dealt 
with here. 

In France, as in Great Britain, volcanic eruptions occurred during 
several ot the l^alaeozoic periods, but during the Mesozoic era the 



I Quaternary 
. J Tertiary 
T' d CretaceoXla 
^ Jurassio 


I Tnassfc 
I Permian 
1 Carooniferoas 
ra Devonian 


Emery W«llc«r «c- 

Sduro-Cambnan 

BBB Arohaean & MetamorphQ^ 

Em Pfutonlc Rocks 
' Vckanic Rocks 


country was free from outbursts, except in the regions of the Alps 
and Pyrenees In Tertiary times the Central Plateau w'as the theatre 
of great volcanic activity from the Miocene to the Pleistocene 
periods, and many of the volcanoes remain as nearly perfect cones 
to the present day. The rocks are mainly basalts and andesites, 
together with trachytes and phonolites, and some of the basaltic 
flows are of enormous extent. 

On the geology of France see the classic Explication dc la carte 
^cologtque de la J-rance (Paris, vol i 1841, vol ii 1848), by Dutrenoy 
and ithe de Beaumont; a more modern account, wuth full references, 
IS given by A. de Lapparent, Traiti dc gcolope (Pans, 1900) 

(J. A.H) 

Populaiton. 

The French nation is formed of many different elements. 
Iberian influence in the south-west, Ligurian on the shores of 
the Mediterranean, Germanic immigrations from east of the 
Rhine and Scandinavian immigrations in the north-west have 
tended to produce ethnographical diversities which ease of 
intercommunication and other modern conditions have failed to 
obliterate. The so-called Celtic type, exemplified by individuals 
of rather less than average height, brown-haired and brachy- 
cephalic, is the fundamental element in the nation and peoples 
the region between the Seine and the Garonne ; in southern 
France a different type, dolichocephalic, short and with black 
hair and eyes, predominates. The tall, fair and blpf-eyed 
individuals who are found to the north-cast of the Seine and in 
Normandy appear to be nearer in race to the Scandinavian and 
Germanic invaders , a tall and darker type with long faces 
and aquiline no^es occurs in some parts of Franche-Comje and 
Champagne, the Vosges and the Perche. From the Celts has 
been derived the gay, brilliant and adventurous temperament 
easily moved to extremes of enthusiasm and depression, which 
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combined with logical and organking faculties of a high order, j In the quinquennial period 1901-1905, out of the total 
the heritage from the Latin domination,' and with the industry, i number of births the number of illegitimate births to every 
frugality and love of the soil natural in an agricultural people 1 1000 inhabitants was 2-0, as compared with 2-1 in the four 
go to make up the national character. The Bretons, who most ! preceding periods of like duration 

1 ^ ^ ! Jyi iqo 6 thc numbcr of foreigners in France was 1,009,415 

as compared with 1,027,491 in 1896 and 1,115,214 in 1886. 
The departments with the largest population of foreigners 


nearly represent thc Celts, and thc JhiSques, who inhabit 
parts of ' the western versatit of thc Pyrenees, have pieserved 
their distinctive languages and customs, and are ethnically the 
most interesting sections of the natum ; the Flemings of French , were Nord (191,678), in which there a large proportion 
Flanders where Flemish is still spokenJare also racially distinct, of Belgians; Bouches-du-Rhdne (123,407), Alpes^Maritimes 
The immigration of Belgians into the northern departments and (93,554), Var ( 47 > 475 )^ Italians being numerous in these three 
of Italians into those of the south-east exercise a constant departments ; Seine ^153,647), Meurthe-et-Moselle (44,595), Pas- 
niodifying influence on the local populations. de-Calais (2 1,436) and Ardennes (21,401). 

During the IQth century the population of France lUe following table gives thc area m square miles of each of the eighty-seven 
increased to a less extent than that of any other departments with its population according to the census returns of 1886,1896 
country (except Ireland) for which definite data exist, and lyoG 
and during the last twenty years of that period it 
was little more than stationary. The following table 
exhibits the rate of increase as indicated by the 


m 1876 to 1906. 

Population. 

1876 . 

• 36,905.7't8 

1881 . 

• 37.672,048 

1H86 . 

. 38.218.903 

1891 . 

• 38,342,948 

l8<)6 . 

• 38,517,973 

1901 . 

• 38.001,1,45 

iyo6 . . « 

• 39,252.24s 


Thus the rate of increase during thc decade 1891- 
1901 was -16 %, whereas during the same period the 
population of England increased i*o8%. The birth- 
rate markedly decreased during the 19th century ; 
despite an increase of population between 1801 and 
1901 amounting to 40 %, the number of births in 
the former was 904,000, as against 857,000 in the 
latter year, the -diminution being arcom{)anied by 
a decrease in the annual number of deaths. 1 In 
the following table the decrease in births and deaths 
for thc decennial periods during the thirty years 
ending 1900 are compared. 

Births. 

1 871*-! 880 . . • , 935,000 Of 25*4 per Tooo 

1881^1890 . ♦ . . 909,000 „ 23*9 „ 

1891-1900 * • . . 853,000 „ 22*2 „ 

Zhaths. 

1871-1880 . • . . 870,900 or 237 per looo 

i88i-i8go .... 841,700 „ 22-1 „ 

1891-1900 .... 829,000 ,, 21 5 „ 

About two-third.s of the French departments, com- 
prising a large proportion of those situated in 
mountainous districts and in the basin of the Garonne, 
where the birth-rate is especially feeble, show a 
decrease in population. Those which show an in- 
crease usually po.sscss large centres of industry and are 
already thickly populated, e.g. Seine and Pas-de-Calai.s. 
In most departments the principal cause of decrease 
of population is the attraction of great centres. The 
average density of population in France is about 190 
to the square mile, the tendency being for tlie large 
towns to increase at thc expense of the small towns 
as well as the rural communities. In 1901 37 % of the 
population lived in centres containing more than 2000 
inhabitants, whereas in 1861 the proportion was 28 %. 
Besides thc industrial districts the most thickly 
populated regions include the coast of the depart- 
ment of Seinc-Inf6rieure and Brittany, the wine-grow- 
ing region of the Bordelais and the Riviera.^ 

^ Tn 1907 deaths were superior in number to births by 
nearly 20,000. 

“ I'he following list comprises the three most densely^ 
populated and the three most sparsely populated depart- 
ments in France : 

Inhabitants to the Square Mile* 

Seine . . . 20,803 | Basses-Alpes • *42 

Nord . . . 850 Hautes-Alpes • . 49 

Rhone . . 778 I Loz^ire . . , ,64 


Departments. 

Area, 
sq. m 


Populatibn. 


I 8SO 

1896. 

1906. 

Am . . ♦ 

• » 

2,240 

364,408 

351,569 

345.856 

Aisne . , 

• • 

2,807 

555,925 

54, ,613 

534 , 4«)5 

Allier 

• • 

2,849 

424,582 

424,378 

4 ‘7,961 

Alpes-Mantimes 

• • 

1,442 

238,057 

2 f> 5 ,i 55 

334,007 

Artl^clie . 

• • 

2,145 

375,472 

36^,501 

347,140 

Ardennes . 

• • 

2,028 

332,759 

3 i «,«65 

317,505 

Allege 

• « 

1,893 

237,619 

219,641 

205,684 

Aube . 

• • 

2,326 

257,374 

251,435 

243,670 

Aude . 


2,448 

332,080 

310,513 

308,327 

Aveyron . 


3,386 

415,826 

389,46, 

377,299 

Basses-Alpes . 


2,698 

129,494 

118,142 

113,126 

Basses-Pyrenees 


2,077 

432,999 

423,572 

4*6,817 

Belfort, lerntoircde 

235 

79,758 

88,047 

95,421 

Bouches-du-Rhone 

• . 

2,026 

Co 1,857 

673,820 

765,918 

CaKatlos . 

. 

2 ,I ‘>7 

437,207 

417,’ 76 

403, 43X 

CanUd 

. • 

2,231 

24 L 742 

234,382 228,690 

Charente . 

. • 

2 , 3<?5 

366,408 

356,236 

35 G 733 

Charentc-Infenciirc . 

2,791 

462,803 

4 . 53-455 

453,793 

( her . 


2,819 

355.349 

347,725 

343,484 

C orreze 


2,273 

326,494 

322 , ■?93 

317.430 

Corse (Corsica) 


3,367 

278,501 

290,168 

291,160 

Cote-d’Or . 


3,302 

381,574 

368,168 

357.959 

C6les-du-Nord 


2,786 

628,256 

616,074 

611,506 

Creuse 


2,16 \ 

284,942 

279,3^^^ 

271,094 

Deux-S^vres 


2,337 

353,766 

346,694 

339,466 

Dordogne . 

• • 

3,561 

402,205 

464,822 

447,052 

Doubs . , • 


2,03a 

3 x «,963 

302,046 

298,438 

Drome 


2,533 

314,615 

303,191 

297,270 

Eure • 


2,330 

358,82". 

340,652 

330,140 

Eure*et-Loir . 


2,203 

283,719 

280,469 

273.823 

Kmestere . 


2,7x3 

707,8*20 

739,648 

795,103 

Card . 


2,270 

4 I 7 ; 0 XJ 9 

416,036 

421,166 

Gers . 


2,428 

274,391 

2*50,472 

231,088 

Gironde . 


4,140 

775,845 

809,902 

823,925 

Haute-liaronne 


2,458 

481,109 

459,377 

442,065 

Hdute-Loire 


x, 93 x 

320,063 

316,699 

3*4,770 

Fldute-Marne . 


2 , 4^5 

247.781 

2*32,057 

221,724 

Hautes-Alpes . 


2,178 

122,924 

113,229 

107,498 

Haiite-Saone . 


2,075 

290,954 

272,891 

263,890 

lldute-Savoie , 


i ;775 

275 .t>i 8 

265,872 

260,617 

Hautes-Pyi6nees 


1,750 

234,825 

218,973 

209,397 

Haute-Vienne . 


2,144 

363, X82 1 

375,724 

385,732 

Heraull 


2,403 

439,044 1 

469,684 

482,799 

Ille-et-Vilaine . 


2,699 

621.384 

622,0^9 

611,805 

Indre , • 


2,666 

296,14'/ 

289,206 

200,216 

Indre-et-I-oire , 


2,377 

340,921 

337.064 

337.016 

Iserc , 


3 A 79 

581,680 

568,933 

562,315 

Jura . 


ly96l 

281,292 

266,143 

257,725 

Landes 


3,615 

302,266 

292,884 

293,397 

Loir-«t-Chcr 


2,479 

279,214 

278,153 

276,019 

Loire . 

« • 

*.853 

603,384 

6^5,336 

643.043 

I.x)irc-Infericure 


2.694 

643 §84 

' 646,172 

666,748 

Loiret 

• • 

2,629 

374.875 

37 GOI 9 

364,999 

Lot . 

• • 

2,017 

*71.514 

240,403 

216,611 

Lot-et-Garonne 

• • 

2,079 

307,437 

286,377 

274,610 

Loz^e • . 

• t 

X ,999 

X41,264 

132 , *51 

128,016 

Malne-et-Loiro 

• • 

2,706 

527,680 

514,870 

513,490 

Manche 

• • 

2,475 

520,865 

50o,o5i 

487,443 

Mame 

• • 

3,167 

429,494 

439,577 

434, *57 

Mayenne , 

• • 

2,012 

340,063 

321,187 

305,457 

Meiirthe-ct-Moselle 

• • 

2,038 

431.693 

466,41 7 

517,508 

Meuse , • 

• • 

2,409 

291,971 

290,384 

280,220 

Morbihan . 

« • 

2,738 

535,256 

552,028 

573,152 

Ni^vre • • 

• • 

2,659 

347.64s 

335.899 

3*3,072 

Nord . 

• • 

2,229 

1,670,184 

1,81 1, 863 

1,895,861 
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Departments 

Area, 


population 



S(] in. 

1886. 

1 1896. 

190O 

Oise 

2,272 i 

403,146 

404,511 

410,040 

Orne 

2,372 

367,248 


315,903 

Pas-de-Calais . 

2,606 

853. 

906,240 

1,012,466 

Puy-(lc-Dome . 

3.994 , 

570,964 

555,078 

535.4^9 

Pyr6nv. os-Onentales 

Rhone .... 

1,599 , 

1,194 ! 

211,187 

772,912 

208,387 

839.329 

213, 

838,007 

Sa6ne-et-I.x)ire 

3,330 I 

625,885 

621,237 

613,377 

Sarthe .... 

2,410 

436,111 

425,077 

421.470 

Savoie .... 

2,389 1 

267,428 

259,790 

253,297 

Seme 

185 1 

2,961,089 

3,340.514 

3.84S 618 

Seme-lnfeneure 

2,448 

833.^86 

837.821 

86^,870 

Seine-et-Marne , . 1 

2,289 1 

335, nb 

c 

IT 

361,0 V) ; 

Seme-et-Oisc . . . | 

2,184 ' 

618,089 

669,o<)8 

749.753 

Somme 

-2,4^3 

548,982 

543.279 

532,567 , 

Tarn ! 

2,231 i 

3S8.757 

339.827 

330,5 H , 

Tarn-et-Garonne . . 1 

1,440 

21 ^,046 

200,390 

188.353 

Var j 

2,3^5 

283,689 i 

309. 19I 

324,638 ' 

Vducluse . . . . ! 

1,381 ' 

241,787 1 

236.313 

230,178 ; 

Vendee . . , . | 

2,708 

434,808 

-141,735 

442,777 ' 

Vienne .... 

2,719 i 

342.785 

338.114 

! 333.621 ' 

Vosges .... 

2,279 1 

413,707 

421.412 

420,812 1 

Yonn^ .... 

2,880 i 

355,364 

* 332,056 

315,199 

Total . 

j 207,076 j 

38,2 18, ()0^ 

38,517,975 

' 30.252,245 I 


Of the population in lOot, i8,gi6,88Q were males and 
19,533,899 females, an excess ol females over males of 
617,010, le I 6 % or about 508 IcTualcs to every 492 
males. In 1881 the proportion was 501 females to every 
.^09 males, since when the disparity has been slightly 
nioie marked at every census Below is a list of the 
departments in which the number of women to every 
thousand men was (i) greatest and (2) least. 

(I) 1 {2) 


Creuse 1131 

Coics-du-Nord . , my 

Seme 1103 

Cahados . . , .1100 

Canlal 1098 

Seine-lnfencure . . 1084 

Basses- Pyrenees . . 1080 

Dcp.utmcnts from whicli 


Belfort . . . 

Basses-Alpes . 
Var , . . . 

Meuse , 
Hautes-Alpos , 
Meurthe-et-TMoselle 
Hautc-Savoie . 


886 

893 

894 
905 
908 
grS 
947 


the adult males emigrate 


regularly either to sea 01 to seek tiuplo> lutut m towns 
tend to fall undtT the firv.t head, Ihosi in which large 
bodies ol troops are stationed nndiT the sf‘Lond 

'1 he annual number of emigrants from Fnn ce is small 
The Basques of Hasses - Pyrenees go m considerable 
numbers to the Argentine Repulilie, the inhabitants of 
Basses \1pes to Mexico and the United States, and 
theie are important French colonies m Algeiia and 
'1 unisia 

dhe following table shows the distribution of the active 
po[)ulation of Fiance according to their occupations in 


1 90 1 . 


The French census uses the commune as the luisis of lU returns, ' 
and employs the following classifications in respect to communtil 
population : (i) Total communal population. (2) PopuhUiotj | 

comptee d part, which includes soldiers and sailors, inmates of j 
prisons, asylums, schools, members of religious communities, j 
and workmen temporarily engaged in public works (3) Total 
muntctpal population, i.e communal population minus the 
population compile d part. (4) Population mnnicipaJe agglomciee 
au chef-lteu de la commune, which embrace.s the urban population 
as opposed to the rural population. The following tables, 
showing the growth of the largest towns in France, are dtawn 
up on the basis of the fourth classification, which is used through- 
out this work m the articles on French towns, except where 
otherwise stated 


Occupation 

Males 

Females. 

Total. 

Forestrv and agiicultnre . 

5,517,617 

2,658,952 

8,176,569 

Manufacturing industries 

3,695,213 

2,124,642 

689,999 

5,819,855 

Trade 

1,132,621 

1,822,620 

Domestic service . 

223,861 

791,176 

1, 915,037 
839,643 

Tiansport 

617,849 

212,794 

1 Public seivicc 

1,157,835 1 

139.731 

! 1,297,569 

Liberal jirofcssions 

226,561 

173,278 

; 399.839 

j Mining, (juamos . 

261,320 ; 

5,931 

266,351 

1 Fishing 1 

63,372 1 

4,400 

67,772 

Unclasscd .... 

14,316 1 

4.594 

18,820 

i (irand '1 otal . 

12.910,565 1 

6,804,510 

19,715,975 


Religion. 


In 1906 there were in France twelve towns wuth a popul.ition of 
over 100,000 inhabitants, 'I heir giowlh or decrease trom 1886 to 
1906 IS shown in the following table 


. 

1880 

I8y6. 

l()06. 



Pans 

i, 294, 108 

2,481,223 

2.711,931 

Lyons . 

344. 

308,867 

430 186 , 

Marseilles . 

249,938 

332.515 

421,116 

Bordeaux . 

225,281 

230,806 

237,797 

Lille . . . 

M3,U35 

160,723 

106,62 \ 

, St Lticnne 

1 103,229 

i 120,300 

I39.op> 1 

j Le Havre . 

! I09,l<)9 

117,009 

120.103 j 

Toulouse . 

123,040 

124,187 i 

i 125,856 1 

Roubaix . 

89,781 

1 113,899 

1 119,955 ! 

Nantes 

110,638 

197,137 

1 118,2 14 

Rouen . 

1 190,043 

106,825 

! Ill ,402 ; 1 

Reims . 

1 91,130 

‘ 90,901 

1 102,800 ; 


In the same years the following eighteen towns, now numbering 
from 50,000 to 100,000 inhabitants, each had : 



1 

1886. 

1806. 

i<)o6 

Nice 

. 1 

6t ,464 

60,149 

90,556 

Nancy . 

1 

60,463 

83.668 

98,302 

Toulon 


53.941 

79,843 

87,907 

Amiens 


68,177 

74,808 

78,497 

Limoges 


56,600 

64,718 

75,006 

Angers 


65,152 

60,484 

73,585 

Brest . . 


50,352 

64.144 

71,16^ 

Nimes . 


62,198 

66.905 

70,708 

Montpellier 

. ; 

45.939 

62,717 

58,355 

65,983 

Dijon . 

. 1 

50,684 

63,516 I 

Tourcoing 


41.183 

55.705 

62,694 1 

Rennes 


52,614 

57, 249 

62,024 

Tours . 


5U467 

56,706 

61,507 

Calais . 


52 859 

50,818 1 

59,623 

Grenoble . 


43,260 

50,084 

58,641 

Orleans 


51,208 

56,915 1 

57,544 

Le Mans . 


46,991 

49,665 , 

5-1.907 

Troyes 


44.864 

, 50,676 

51,228 


(ireat alterations were made with regard to religious matteis 
in France In a law' of December 1905, supplemented by a law 
of January i()07 (sec below, Imiv and Institutions) Before that 
time three religions {rultes) were recognized and supported by 
the state — I lie Roman Ualholic, the Protestant (subdivided into 
the Reformed and Lutheran) and the Ilcbrtwv. In Algeria 
the Mahommcdati religion received similar recognition Ly 
the law of 1905 all the cluirches ceased to be recognized or 
supported bv the state and became entirely separated therefrom, 
while the adherents of all creeds were permitted to lorm assex la- 
tions for public worship (aswcnitions culliicUcs), upon winch the 
expenses of maintenan('c were from that tune to devolve. The 
state, the departments, and the communes wen' thus relieved 
from the payment of salaries and grants to religious bodies, 
an item of expenditure which amounted in the last year of the 
old system to {t, 101,000 paid by the state and £302,200 contri- 
buted by the depa.rtments arul communes. Before these altcia- 
tions the relations between the state and the Roman Catholic 
communion, by far the largest and most important in France^ 
were chiefly regulated by the provisions of the Concordat of 1801, 
concluded between the first consul, Bonaparte, and Pope Piu^i 
VI 1 . and by other measures passed in 1802. 


Fiance is ciiviflecl into provinces and dioce es as follows' 
Archbishoprics Bisliopncs. 

Paris . . , Chartres, Meaiix, Orleans, Blois, Versailles 

Aix . . . Marseilles, Fr6jus, Digne, Gap, Nice, Ajaccio. 

Albi . . . Rorlez, Gallons, Mcnde, Perpignan. 

Auch . . . Aire, 'I arbes, Bayonne. «.► 

Avignon . . Nimes, Valence, Viviers, Montpellier. 

Besan^on . . Verdun, Bellay, St Die, Nancy. 

Bordeaux . Agen, Angoul6nic, Poitiers, P6ngueux, La Rochelle, 
Lugon. 

Bourges . . Clermont, Limoges, Le Puy, Tulle, St Flour. «» 

Cambrai . . Arras. 

Chamb^ry , Annecy, Tarentaise, St Jean-de-Maunenne 
Lyons . . . Autun, Langres, Dijon, St Claude, Grenoble. 
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Archbishoprics. Bishoprics. 

Reims . , . Soissons, Chalons-sur-Marne, Beauvais, Amiens 

Rennes . . Quimper, Vannes, St Bneuc. 

Rouen . . . liayeux, Evreux, Sees, Coutances. 

Sens . . , Troyes, Nevers, Mouhns 

Toulouse . . Montauban, Pamiers, Carcassonne, 

Tours , . • Le Mans, Angers, Nantes, Laval. 

The dioceses aie divided into paiishes each under a parish priest 
known as a cufd or debservant (incumbent) The bishops and arch- 
bishops, founerly nominated by the government and canonically 
confirmed by the pope, are now chosen by the latter The appoint- 
ment of cuu's lested with the bishops and hail to be confirmed by | 
the government, but this confirmation is now dispensed with 
The archbishops used to receive an annual salaiy of £()Oo each and ] 
the bishops /400. 

The aichbishops and bishops are assisted by vicais-general (at 
salaries pres lously ranging from /loo to l^o), and to each cathedral 
IS altaclu'd a chaptei ol canons A cure, in addition to his legul.ir 
salary, received fees lor baptisms, marriages, funerals and special 
masses, and liad the benefit of a free house called a presbytHe Ihe 
total personnel of state-paid Roman Catholic clergy amounted in 
1903 to 30,109 The Roman priests are drawn from the seminaries, 
established by the church for the education of young men intending 
to join its ranks, and divided into lower and higher seminaries 
['^iiinds et petits shninaires)^ the latter giving the same class ol 
instruction as the Iva^es, 

The numbei of Protestants may be cstim<ited at about 600,000 
and the Jews at about 70,000. The greatest number of Jews is to 
be found at Pans, Lyons and Bordeaux, while the departments of 
the centre and of the south along the range of the Cevennes, wheie 
Calvinism flout ishes, are the principal Piotestant localities, Ntnus 
being the most impoitant centre. Considcialile sprinklings of 
Protestants are also to be found in the two Charentes, m Dauphme, 
m Pans and m Frauche-Comte. The two Protestant bodies used 
to cost the state al>out £60^00 a year and the Jewish Church about 


sizes of holdings, but in general terms it may be said that about 
3 million persons are proprietors of holdings under 25 acres in 
extent amounting to between 15 and 20% of the cultivated 
area, the rest being owned by some 750,000 proprietors, of whom 
150,000 possess half the area in holdings averaging 400 acres in 
extent. About 80 of holdings (amounting to about 60 % 
of the cultivated area) are cultivated by the proprietor ; of the 
j rest approximately 13 are let on lease and 7 % are ^^orked on 
the system known as mHaya^e {q v.). 

The capital value of land, which greatly decreased during 
the last twenty years of the i()th century, is estimated at 
{3,120,000,000, and that of stock, buildings, implements, &c., 
{340,000,000. The value per acre of land, wluch exceeds 
{48 in the departments of Seme, Rhone and those fringing the 
north-west coast from Nord to Manche inclusive, is on the 
average about {29, though it drops to {t6 and less in Moibihan, 
Landes, Basses-Pyr^nces, and parts of the Alps and the central 
plateau. 

While wheat and wme conbtitute the staples of French agricul- 
ture, its distinguishing characteristic is the variety of its products. 
Cereals occupy about one-third of the cultivated area For the 
piodiiction ol wheats in resjKCt of which France is self-supporting, 
Funch Flinders, the Seme liasin, notably the Bcaucc and the Brie, 
and the legions Ixiidcniig on the loiser comse of the Lone and the 
upjier course of the Garonne, are the chief areas Rye, on the 
otluu hand, one of the least \aluab!c of the cereals, is grown chiefly 
m the poor agricultural terntoiics of the central plateau and western 
Brittany Bin kwheat is cultivated mainly m Brittany Oats and 
bailey are geneially cultivated, the former more especially m the 
PviriMan region, the latter in Mayenne and one or two of the neigh- 


£booo I boiinng departments Meshn, a mixture of wheat and rye, is 

Both Protestant churches have a parochial organization and a ' j^rodured in the great majority of French departments, but to a 

piesbytenan foim ot church goveiumcnt In the Reformed Church I marked ( xtent m the basin of the Sarthe Maize covers considerable 

(f.ir {he more numerous of the two liodies) each parish has a ! .iriM-. m Landes, Basses-Pyren6es and other south-western de- 

coimcil of presbyters, consisting of the pastor and lay-members partinents 
elected by the coiigreg.ition Several 
paiishes loim a consistonal circum- 
bcrijiLion, which hcis a consistonal 
council consisting oi th(' council of 
presbyters of the chief town ot the 
circumsciiption, the pastor anil one 
delegate of the council of presbyters 
iioin each paiish and other elected 
inembeis There are 103 circum- 
sciiplions (including Algciia), which 
are giouped into 21 provincial synods 
composed of a pastor and lay dele- 
gate from each consistoiy All the 
more important questions of church 
discipline <ind all decisions regulating the doctrine and practice ot Fotafie Crops — The mangold -wurzcl, occupying four times the 
the church aie dealt with by the synods. At the head of the whole acreage of .swedes and turnips, is by far the chief root-crop in France, 
organization is a General Synod, sitting at Pans The organization It is grown largely m the departments of Nord and Pas-de-Calais 
ot the Lutheran Church [li^hse de la confession d' Augsburg) is and m those of the Seme basm, the sontliern limit of its cultivation 
broadly similar Its consistories aie giouped into two special being roughly a line diawn from Bordeaux to Lyons. The average 
.synods, one at Pans and one at Montbehard (for the department area occupied by it m the years fiom iHgb to 1905 was 1,043,000 
ot Doubs and Haute-Sabne and the territory of Belfort, where acres, the total average production being 2f>2, 304,000 cwt. and the 
the churches of this denomination are principally situated) It average production per acie 10] tons Ckner, lucerne and sainfoin 
also has a general .synod — composed of 2 inspectors,' 5 pastors make up the bulk of artificial pasturage, while vetches, crimson 
elected by the synod of Pans, and 6 by that of Montbehard, clover and cabbage are the other chief forage crops 
22 laymen .uid a delegate of the theological faculty at Pans — which Vegetables — Potatoes are not a special pioduct of any region, 
holds periodical mcoliugs and is represented m its relations with the though growm in great quantities m the 13icsse and the Vosges. 
goviTnment by a permanent executive commission Early potatoes and other v'egetablcs {primeurs) are laigely cultivated 

Ihe Jewisli paiislies, called synagogues, are grouped into depart- m the districts bordering the English Chiinnel Market -gardening 
mental consistories (Pans, Bordeaux, Nancy, Marseilles, Ravonne, is an imjiortant industry in the regions round Pans, Amiens and 
Lille, Vesoul, Besan9on and three m Algeria). Each synagogue is Angers, as it is round Toulouse, Montauban, Avignon and m southern 
served by a labbi assisted by an officiating minister, and in each . France generally 'Ihe market-gardeners of Pans and its vicinity 
consistory is a giand rabbi. At Pans is the central consistory, have a high reputation for skill m the forcing of early vegetables 
controlled by the government and presided over by the supreme under glass 

grand rabbi. Potatoes Decennial Averages. 



j Av'erage Acreage 

1 (Thousands of Acres). 

Average Production 
('rhousands of Bushels). 

Average Yield 
per Acre (Bushels). 

1 1886-1895. 

189O-1905. 

1886-1895. 

1896-1905- 

1886-1895 

1896-1905. 

Wheat . 

. • 1 17,004 

16,580 

294, 5^ 

317,707 

17 3 

19 I 

Mcsliu . 

. . i 720 

401 

12,103 

8,826 

16 9 

17 0 

Rye . . 

. . 1 3.888 

3,439 

6^,651 

56,612 

i6-6 

16 4 

Barley . 

» • 2,303 

i,>i87 

47,1^97 

41,066 

20 4 

21 0 

Oats 

• • 1 0,507 

0,601 

240,082 

253,709 

25 2 

26 4 

Buckwheat 

. . 1,484 

1,302 

26,345 

23,136 

17 7 

16 6 

Maize . 

• ♦ 1,391 i 

1,330 

25,723 

24.459 

i 8'4 I 

18-4 


Agriculture. 

Of the population of France some 17,000,000 depend upon 
agriculture for their livelihood, though only about 6,500,000 
are .^gaged in work on the land. The cultivable land of the 
country occupies some 195,000 sq m. or about 94 % of the total 
area; of this 171,000 sq m. arc cultivated. There are besides 
12,300 sq. m. of uncultivable area covered by lakes, rivers, 
towr^, &c. Only the roughest estimate is possible as to the 

^ In.spcctors arc placed at the head of the synodal circumscriptions ; 
their functions are to consecrate candidates for the mmistrv, install 

fLo 


1 


Average Yield 

Acreage. 

Total Yield 

per Acre 


(Tons). 

(Tons) { 

1886-1895 3,690,000 

1 1,150,000 

3 02 

1896-T905 3,735,000 

11,594,000 

3 I 


Industrial Plants '^~~The manufacture of sugar from beetroot, 
owing to the increased use of sugar, became highly important during 


* Cultures industnelles — Under this head the French group 
beetroot, hemp, flax and other plants, the products of which pass 
through some process of manufacture before they reach the con- 
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the latter half of the 19th century, the industry both of cultivation 
ajid manufacture being conc(*ulrated m the northern departments 
ol Aisne, Nurd, P.vs-de-Calais, Somme and Oise, tlie tkbt named 
supplying nearly a (piartci of the whole amount produced in Fiance. 

hla'K aiid hemp showed a decreasing acreage from 1881 onwards. 
Flax IS cultivated chiefly m the northoin departments of Nord; 
Seine-Infencure, Pa$-de-Calais, Cotos-dutNord, hemp m Sarthe, 
Morbihan and Mame-ct-Loire. 

Colzay grown chiefly in the lower basin of the Seme (Seme- 
Infenoure and Eure), is the most important of the oil-producing 
plants, all of which show a dimiiushmg acreage. The tlm*e pnncipal 
regions for the production ot tobacco are Uie baiiin of the Garonne 
(Lot-et-Garonne, Dordogne, Lot and Gironde), the basin of the iscre 
(Isdre and Savoie) and the department of Pas-de-Calais. The state 
controls its cultivation, which is allowed only in a limited number of 
departments. Hops cover only about 7000 acres, being almost 
confined to the departments of Nord, Cote d'Or and Meurthe-eG 
Mo&ellc, 


Dscenniul A vera^s jS^^igQ^. 



Acreage. 

Production 

(Tons). 

Average Yield 
per Acre 
(Tons). 

Sugar beet . * 

672,000 

6,868,000 

10 2 

Hemp . 

64.B56 

18,451 * 

•281 

Flax 

57.893 

17,857' 

'30 ‘ 

Colza 

*'’^.454 

47, <>97 

*46 

Tobacco 

4i.5<>4 

24,453 

•54 


Vineyards (see WiNE). — The vine grows generally in France, 
except in the extreme noith and m Normandy and Brittany. The 
great wme-producing regions are . 

1. The country fringing the Mediterranean coast and including 
H6rault (240,822,000 gals, in 1905), and Aude {11.7,483,000 gals, m 
1905). the most productive dcfiaitments in France in this respect 

2. The department of Gironde (95,5vS9,ooo gals m 1905), whence 
come M6doc and the other wines for which Bordeaux is the market. 

3 The lower valley of the Loire, including Tourainc and Anjou, 
and the district of Saumui 

4 The valley of the Rhone 

5 The Burgundian region, including Cote d'Or and the valley of 
the Saone (Beau)olais, Maconnais). 

0 . i he Champagne. 

7. The Charente region, the grapes of which furnish brandy, as do 
those of Aimagnac (dep.irtment of Gers) 

The decennial averages for the years 189(3-1905 were as follows : 
Acreage of productive vines . . 4,056,725 

Total prod iKtion m gaWonv . . 1,072,622,000 

Aa^erage production in gallons- per ac^re . , 260 

Frtnt. — FiuiLgrtJwmg is general all ov^r France, which, a[)drt 
from ban^inas .ind pinc-apples, produces in the ojicn aiT all the 
ordinary specie^ of fiuit which its inhabitants consume Suine of ! 
these may bC' s;.t*ciaHy mentioned 'J'he cider apple, which ranks 
fir>?t tn impoitance, is produced m those district^' where cider is the I 
habitual drmk, tliut is to say, 


along the coast of the Mediterranean. Sjlk-worm rearing, which is 
encouraged by state grants, is earned orr in the valleys mentioned 
and on the Mediterranean coast east of Marseilles The numbers of 
growers decreased from 139,000 in 1891 to 124,000 m i()o«5. The 
decrease in the annual average production of cocoons is shown in the 
preceding table 

Snails are reared m some parts of the country as an article of 
food, those of Burgundy being specially esteemed. 

Stoik-raising — From this point of view the soil of France may be 
divided into four categories ; 

1. The rich pastoral regions where dairy-farming and the fattening 

of cattle are earned on with most success, viz. {a) Normandy, Perclio, 
Cotentm and mantimc Flanders, where horses are bred in great 
numbers ; (/i) the strip of coast between the Gironde and the mouth 
of the Loire , (t) the Morvan including the Nivernais and the 

Charolais, from which the famous Charolais breed of oxen takes its 
name, {d) the central region of the central plateau including the 
districts of Cantal and Aiibrar, the home of the famous beef-breeds* 
of Salers and Aubrac.^ The famous prhsaU sheep are also rearerf 
m the Vendee and Cotentm. 

2. The poorer grazing land^ on the upper levels of the Alps, 
Pyrenees, Jura and Vosges, the LanrlieS, the more outlying region ■> 
ot the central plateau, southern Brit tany, Sologne, Berry, Champagiie- 
I’ouilleuse, the Crau and the Camargue, these chstnets being given 
over for the most part to sheep-raising 

3. Ihe plain of Toulouse, which with the rest of sonth-westc.n 
France produces good draught oxen, the Parisian basin, the plains 
of the north to the cast of the maritimo region, the lower valley nf 
the Rhbne and the Bressc, where there is little or no natural pastur- 
age, and forage is grown from seed 

4 West, west-central and eastern 1 FVance ontside these areas, 
where meadows are predominant and both dairying and fattening 
are general. Included therein are the dairying and horse-raising 
district of northern Bi litany and the dairying regions of Juia and 
Savoy. 

In the industrial regions of northern France cattle are stall-fed 
with the waste products of the beet-sugar factories, oil-works and 
distilleries. Sxmne, bied all over France, arc more numerous m 
Brittany, ^nJlou (whence comes the well-known breed of Craon), 
Poitou, Burgundy, the west and north of the lentral plateau and 
Bearn Upper Poitou and the zone of south-western France to the 
north of the Pyrenees are the chief regions for the breeding of mules 
Asses are learetl in Bearn, Corsica, Upper Poitou, the Limousin, 
Berry and other central regions. Goats aic kept in the mountainous 
regions (Au\ eigne, I’rovence, Corsica) 'Ihe best poultry come 
fiom the Bres'.c, the district of Houdan (Seme-et-Oise), the district 
of Le Mails and Crevccceur (Calvados). 

The naiurth (meadows) and herbages (unmown pastures) of 
France, i e. ihe grass-lanrl of superior quality as distiuguishcd from 
paturagei> et pmages^ which signifies pasture of poorer quality, in- 
creascsl in arra between 1895 and 1905 as is shown below •. 

1895 (Acres) 1905 (Acres), 

Pres nafuicls ♦ . 10,852,000 11,715,000 

Herbages , , . 2,822,000 3,022,000 

The following table shows the number of live stock in the country 
at intervals of ten }cars since 1885 


chiefiy in the region north-west of ^ ^ — 

a line drawn fmm Pans to the 

mouth of the Ixiirc. The average Other 

annual production of cider dur- Cows Kinds 

mg the v'eais 1806 to 1905 was 

j04 8B4,o«o gallons. Dessert cpnles jgj., 6,414,487 6,<,gc.,48r 

and pears arc gnwvn there and in , .v-,,. . 

abounds m orchards wherein many 

varieties of frmt flourish and in nurseiv-gardens. The hilly regions 
of Limousin, P^rigord and the Cevenn<‘s are the home of the chestnut, 
w Inch m some pUces ts still a staple food , walnuts grow on the lower 
levels of the central pl.itvan and in Iowht Dauphin6 and Provence, 
figs and almonds in Provence, oranges and citrons on the Mediter- 
ranean coast, apricots in central France, the olive m Provence and 
the lower valleys of the Rhone and Durance. Truftles arc found under 


[ 

i 

^ Other 

luilUx 



Total 1 

bheup and i 
Lambs. 

Pigs. 

Horses. 

Mules 

1 Asses ^ 

1 ! 

j 1 

, 1885 
; i«o 5 
1M05 

6,414,487 6,690,483 

<>. 359,795 ' 0,874,034 
7 , .515, 564 i 6,79.), 0S8 j 

I 104, 970 
H, 233,828 

14,315^552 

22,616,547 

21,163,767 

*7,783,209 

1 5,881,088 
i 0 , 3 oG,oilj 

1 7.55S1779 1 

2,911,392 I 
2,812,447 
3,169,224 i 

2^8,620 

211,479 

198,865 

387*227 

357.778 

3b5»i8r 


Silk Cocoons 

i 8 () 1 -i 895 

1896-1900. j 1901-1905. 

.'\nnnal average iuo -3 
ductionover ciuin- 1 
qu^oiual pencKls j 

in lb J 

19,587,000 

i; 

17,690,000 j 16,566,000 


the oaks of Pemgord, Com tat- VcnaisBin- aad dower DAupbin6- The 


AgimiUural Organization — In France the interests of agriculture 
are entrusted to a spetial ministry, compiising llie following divi- 
sions (t) foicsb, (2) brceding-studs (haras), (^) agiicnlture, a 
department which supervises agricultural insl ruction and the dis- 
tribution of grants and premiums, {4) agricultural irnpiovements, 
draining, irrigation, &c. ; (5) an intelligence depaitment which 

prepaies statistics, issues mtormation .is to prices .Mid inaikots, t^c 
file minister is assisted by a superior council ot .igneultnre, the 
members of which, numbering a luindrcd, include senators, deputies 
and prornmont agriculturist, The ministry employs mspeitors, 
wiiosc duty it is, to visit the different part'^ of the countiy and to 
rc^port on thcir respective position and wants The reports which 
they furnish help dtetermme the diktnbution of the mcfricys 
dispensed by tho stiiAe in the form of subventions to agncultuful 

2 The chief brccdstof hors^es.ace the Bomlonnats (heavy diaught),. 
Pen heron (light and heavy draught), the Anelo-Normm (light 


t'a ^ A tnbutaifie*?, the / Pen heron (light and heavy draught), the Anglo-Norman (Tight 

Iscre, the Drome, the Ardecne, the (lard and the Durance, and also draught and heavy cavalr^ and the Tdrbats of the western Fyrdtiees 

1 — — — ■ — (saddle horses and light cavalry) Of cattle besides the breeds named 

Fibre only lit the ye^rs 1896-1005, 8130 tons of hcmp*seed the Norman (beef and milk), the Limousin (beef), the Montbiliardf, 
and *2,137 flax-seed wa« the aA’^erage annual production in the Bazadais, the Ftamandy the Breton and the Parihenais breads., 

addition to fibre, . . 


! mav be mentioned. 
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societies and 111 many other ways. The chief type of agiicultural 
society IS the comae a^ticoU^ an association for the discussion of 
agiiciiltiiral problems and the organization of provincial shows. 
Theie are besides several thousands of local syndicattjs, engaged in 
the pui chase of materials and sale ot produce on the most advan- 
tageous terms for their members, credit b.inks and mutual insurance 
societies (SCO Co-operation) Three societies d(‘mand special 
mention the UniQU centrale des agraulteuvi de hvame^ to which 
the above syndicates are affiliated, the So(t/l(^ nattonale d' agricul- 
ture, whose mission is to further agricultural progress and to supply 
the government with information on ev<rythmg appertaining 
thereto and the SociHc des agru ulteurs de h ranee, 

\mong a variety of premiums tiwardcd by the state are those for 
the best cultivateel estate's and lor irrigation works, and to the 
owners of the best stallions and brood-mares Haras 01 stallion 
stablt's containing m all over 3000 horses are estabhslied m twenty- 
two central towns, and annually send stallions, which are at tlic 
disposal of private individuals m retuin lot a small fee, to \aiTous 
stations througliout the countiy Otlier institutions belonging to 
the state are the national she<'p-fold of Rambouilk’t (Seinc-et-Oisc) 
and the (O\v-Iiouse of Vjeux-I'm (Ornc) for the bice'ding of Durham 
cows Foui different grades of institution for agricultural instruction 
arc iineh i state direction (i) laim-schools and schools of apprentice- 
ship in d.Lirying, &c , to which the ag(‘ of admission is from 14 to 
16 yeais, (2) pr.ictical schools, to which boys of liom 13 te> 18 
years of age ate admitt(‘d These number forty-eight, and are 
intended lot sons of faimeis of gooil position , (3) nation.il schools, 
w'hich are (*stabhshcd at Gngnon (Semc-et-Oise), Rennes aiul 
Moiilpellic'r, candidates feir which must be 17 years of age; (4) the 
National Agronomic Institute at Pans, which is intended lor the train- 
ing of (‘date agents, professors, Ac. Theio aic also depart- 
mental chau sol agriculture, the holders ot whichgive instruc- 
tion in tr.immg-collegcs and elsewhere and advise farmeis. 

Foiesis, -In n'lation to its tot.d e\t(;nt, France presents 
but a very limited aiea of forest land, amounting to only 
36,700 sq m 01 about t 8 "o of the entue siirf.ice of the 
couiitiy Included under th(‘ dmiomuiatiori of “ forest ” 
are lands suiface^ —which are bush lather tlian 

forest I h(’ most wooilcd parts of France aie the mountains 
and plateaus of tlic cast and of tlu* north-east, comprising 
the nirie-ton'sts of the Vosges .ind Jura (including the lieau- 
tilul Fori'st of Chaux), tlie Foiest of Haye, th(‘ Foiestof 
AnUmnes, the Foicst of Argoimc, Ac , the Landes, where 
replanting witli mantimc juries ha-, transformed l.irge areas 
of maisli into forest, and tlu* di'partmcnts of \ ar and 
Ancge I’he Central Mountains and the Morvun also have 
considci i])le lielts of wood Tn the Parisian rt'gum theie 
aie the Forests of Foiitamebleau (66 sq m ), of Compiegne 
(5(1 s([ m,), of Ramboiiillet, of Vdlers-Coth'rets, Ac Tlie 
Fon'st of Oikans, th<* laigest in Fiance, coveis about 145 sq m 
Thv Aljjs and Pyrenees are in l.irge part deforested, but reafforesta- 
tion witli a view to mmimuing the eifects of avaUiiches and sudden 
floods IS contmually in progi css 

Of tli<. forests ot the counliy ajijiroximatcly one- third belongs to 
the stwitc, cominimes anei juiblic institutions. The rest belongs to 
piivate owneis who an,, however, subject to ccitain re'str^ctipiis 
The Department of Waters ^ and 
Forests ( \flmmistr.ition des Eaiix of 
Forets) loims a branch ot the min- 
istiy of agriciiltuie. It is adminis- 
tered by a dll ectoi -general, who has 
hi-> heaihjuarteis at Pans, assisted by 
thiee admmistialors who arc chaigt'd 
with the working of the foiests, 

(jiK'stions ol lights and l.iw% financi 
and jdantatiou works. The estab- 
lishment consists of 32 conservators, 
each at tluj head of a distiiit coui- 
jirising OIK' Qi mote dej).vrtments, 200 
msjiectors, 215 sub-msj)ectors and 
about guides gcniKtUA 'I he sc 

Officials foim the higher grade* ol the 
service (accents) Tlicre are besides 
several thousand forest- langiTs and 
otlier employes {pre posts). 1 he de- 
jiartiiient is supplied with officials ot 
the liigliei class from the National 
School of Waters and Fore^sts at 
Nancy, founded in 1824. 

Industries. 

In France, a:? in other countries, 
the development of machin^ny, 

' 'fhe (department is also cat/u^ti'd 
witli survcnllattcc over iivci-lislimg, 
pisciculture and the amelioration of 
pasture 


whether run by steam-, winter-power or other motive forces, 
has played a great part in the promotion of industry ; the increase 
in the amount of steam horse-powor ernployeii in industrial 
establishments is^ to a certain degree, an index to the activity 
of the country as regards manufactures. 

The appended table shows the progress made since 1850 with 
regard to steam power. Railway and marine locomotives aro 
not included. 


Years 

No of. 
Establishmen 

1852 

6,515 

1861 

I 4 ,L 53 

1871 

22 ,IQ 2 

1881 

35 , 7*2 

1801 

4(1,828 

190! 

58,151 

T005 

! fJl,II2 


No of 


6,080 

26,146 

44,010 

58,1)67 

75,866 

7^>203 


loUl 

Ilotssc-Powcr. 

76 ,<xh 5 

1 41 .000 

316.000 

576.000 

016.000 

L 0 <'> 7773 « 

2,2^2,263 


With the exception of Loire, Bouches-du-Rhone and Rhon^* 
the chief induatnal departments of France are to be found in the 
north and north-i*ast of the country. In jqoi and 1896 those ii> 
which the working inhabitants of both sexes were engaged in 
industry as oppfjsed to agriculture to the extent of 50 % (ajiproxi- 
matcly) or o\er, numlx^red eleven, viz : — 


Dep.irtments 


de Belfort 


Nord 
Territoire 
Louo , 

Seine . 

Hou che s-d u - Rhone 
Rh(‘)tK? 

Meurtlu' et'Moselle 

Ardennes . 

\ osges 

Pas-dc-Cal.ais . 
Scuie-lnft neurc 


I 


'I ot.d Working I 
Population 
(looi) 


848,^16 

4 <N 7 ‘M 

242,808 

2,071,344 

444,121 

215,501 

130,270 

208,142 

W,is 3 

42-8,501 


Indust iial 
Pojiiilation 
(1901) 

544,177 

^4,470 

107,0(1} 

1,143,800 

187,801 

2 - 13 , 57 * 

115,214 

73,25.1 

i^> 7,547 

200,402 

206,612 


ik'rccntagc tng.iged 
m Industry 


190J. 

.>-) '5 
60 lu 

57*27 
55 22 
54 94 
54 2 j 

53 F’ 
52 60 

51 <'7 

t 9 5 ^ 
48 21 


i8g6 

6^ 45 
58 77 
54 73 

53 54 
51 00 

54 7 « 
5^ 19 
52-42 
5 * 05 
4^' 55 
49 85 


The department of Seme, comprising Paris and its suburbs, 
whkh has the largest manufactuimg population, is l.irgely 
(Kcupied with the manufacture of dress, millinery and articles 
of luxury (perfuniervq ), but it plays the kadmg part in 
almost ever)' great branch ol industry with the cxcejitiun of 


Groups. 

1 

Basins. | Di jiai tmeiits 

i 

\veiagc Piodiution 
( 1 hous.Lnds ol 
Mttric Tons) 
1901-1.105 

Nord and I*as-de- f 
('ala IS . . . \ 

1 \’akiu lemies ' Nord, Pas-d< -Calais 

Le J 3 oulonnais , Pas-d. -Calais 

j 

Loire , . . -| 

St Ltienne and Rive-de-Gier' Loire j 

C'omniunav ^ I sere 

Ste Fi)\ rAigentu'ie Rlione , 

j Roaiinais . Lt ire ! 

1 3 ,'»i 

I' Al.us 1 (bird, \id6che 

Gard , . . | Aulieii.as ' ArdN-he - G054 

[ J.e \ igan Gard J 

Bourgogne and ( 
Niv^ernais . | 

Dt-cize t Nievre ! 

La Ch.-ijielle-sous-Dun t SaoiiL-ct-Loiie 

, Beit 1 Allui 

Siiicey j C()te-d’C)i 

1 1,881 

Tarn and Aveyron , 

Aiibin 1 Avevron 

Carmaux and Albi ^ Lirn 

' Rodest Avevron 

1 St l*eidoux Lot 

1 1,770 

Bourbonn.iis . . -| 

Commentry and Doyct | Allu r 

St EIoi 1 Piiv-de^Dorae j 

L’Aumancp 1 Allicr | 

Tvci (ffieiine Allier j 

1 994 
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spinning and weaving. The typically industrial region of France 
is the department of Nord, the seat of the woollen industry, 
but also prominently concerned in other textile industries, 
in metal working, and in a variety of other manufactures, fuel 
for which is supplied by its coal-fields. The following sketch 
of the manufacturing industry of France takes account chiefly 
of those of its branches which are capable in some degree of 
localization. Many of the great industries of the country, e.g. 
tanning, brick-making, the manufacture of garments, &:c., are 
evenly distributed throughout it, and are to be found in or near 
all larger centres of population. 

Coal --The prmcip.d mines of France are coal and iron mines 
The production of coal and hgiiite avei aging 33,4(>5,^oo metric tons ^ 
in the years 1001-1905 repicseiits about 73 of the total consump- 
tion of the country , the suiplus is supplied irom Great Britain, 
Bt igium and Germany. I'he preceding table shows the average out- 
put of the chief coal-groups for the years 1901-1905 inclusive. The 
Flemish coal-basm, employing over 100,000 hands, produces Oo % 
of the coal mined m France. 

French lignite comes for the most part from the department of 
Bouches-dii“Kh6nc (near Fuveau). 

The development of French coal and lignite mining in the 19th 
century, together with records of prices, which rose considerably at 
tlic end of the period, is set foith m the table below 


Years. 

1 Average Yearly 

1 Production 

1 (Thousands of 
Metric Tons) 

AvxTage Price 
i per Ton at 

Pit Mouth 
(Fiaiics) 

1821-18^0 

1.495 

10-2^ 

18^1-1840 

2.571 

9*83 

1841-1850 

4.07«-5 

9*69 

1851-1860 

^',^57 

11*45 

1861-1870 

11.831 

1 1 *61 

1871 -1880 

^^774 

14 31 

1881-1890 

21.542 

55 

1 891 -I goo 

2c*, 190 

II 96 

1901-1905 1 

31.4<’>5 

14*18 


Ifon, — The iion-mmes of France arc more nunuTous than its coal- 
mines, but they do not yiekl a sufficient c[uantity ot ore for the 
needs ot the metallurgical industries ot the coimtiy , as will lie seen 
in the talile below the production of iron in France graflually in- 
creased (luring the iijtli century ; on the other hand, a decline in 
prices optuated against a correspondingly marked mcreabc m its 
annual value. 


Years. 

Average Annual 
Production 
(Thousands of 
Metric Tons) 

Price per 
Metric Ton 
(Francs). 

184T-1850 

1247 

6*76 

1851-1860 

*24>4 5 

551 

1861-1870 

3«35 

4 87 

1871-1880 

^ 5 M 

5*30 

1881-1890 

2914 

3*99 

1891 1900 

4206 

3*37 

1901-1905 

6072 

3*72 


The d^artment of Mcurthe-et-Mosellc (basins of Nancy and 
Longwy-Briey) furnished 84 % of the totaJ output during the quin- 
quennial period 19(^1-1905, may be reckoned as one of the pnncipal 
iron pioducmg regions of the world The other chief producers 
were Fyren(Vs-Orientales, Calvados, llaute-Marne (Vassy) and Saone- 
et- Loire (Mazenay and Change) 

Other Ores — The mining of zinc, the chief deposits of which are at 
Mahnes (Card), Lcs Bormettes (Var) and Planiolcs (Lot), and of 
lead, jiroduced especially at Chahac (Arddche), ranks next m im- 
portance to that of iron Iron-pyrites come almost entirely from 


Sain-Bel (Rhone), manganese chiefly from Ari^e and Sa6ne-et- 
Loire, antimony from the depaitmcnts of Mayenne, Haute-Loire 
and Cantal Copper and mispickel are mined only in small quantities. 
Ihe table below gives the aveiagc production of /lac, argentiferous 
lead, iron-pyrites and other ores during the quiiiqueimial period 
1901-1905 



Production 
(Thousands of 
Metric Tons) 

Value 1 

Zinc 

6<. 3 

206,012 

Lead . 

18-5 

I(X),424 

Iion-pyntes . 

297 2 

170,^12 

Other ores 

36*0 

68,^76 


Salt, &c -Rock-salt is worked chiefly in the dej cirtmcnt of 
Mcurthe-et-Most*lle, W'hich produces more than half "-liC average annual 
piodiict of salt For the yeais 1896-1905 thus was 1,010,000 tons, 
including both rock- and sea-salt. The .«ilt-marshes of the Medi- 
teiraiiean coast, especially the Ftang '> Bene and tliose ot Loire- 
Infericure, are the pnmipal sources (A sca-s<ilt Siiljdiiu is olitained 
near Apt (Vaucluse) and in a few other localities of south-eastern 
France; bituminous schist m ar Autim (Sa(>ne-ct- Loire) and 
Buxidres (Allier) The most extensive peat-workings are in the 
vall(‘ys of the bomme ; asph dt comes from Sey.ssel (Am) and l^uy- 
de-D6me 

Ihe mineral spiings of France are numerous, of varit'd chaiacter 
and much frequented Li'ading resoits are m tlie Pyreni'an 
region, Amehe-les-Bains, Bagueies-de-TAichon, Ragneres-de-Bigorre, 
Bar6gcs, Cautercts, F lux-Bonnes, Eaux-Chaudes and D.ix , m 
the Central Plateau, IViont-Doie, La Doiuboule, Bourbon I’Aicham- 
bault, Vichy, Royat, Chaudcs-Aigucs, Vais, Larnalon , in the Alps, 
Aix-les-Bams and E\iari ; m the Vosges and Faucilles, Ploinbidrcs, 
Luxeuil, Contrexevire, Vittel, Maitigny and Bou 1 bonne li's-Bains 
Outside these mam ‘^roups St Amand-les-Eaux and Fo>es-les-Eaux 
may be mentioned 

Quarry-Products • -Qua.rne'i of various desci iptions are numerous 
all over Fiance. Slate is obtained in large (|uantilics from the 
departments of Mainc-ct-T.oirc (Ang('rs), Ardtmnes (Kumay) and 
Mayenne (Renazt). Stonc-ipiarrymg is specially active in tbe 
departments round Pans, Seme-et-Oise employing moic jxTsons in this 
occupation than a ly other department The environs of Cieil (Oise) 
and ChiUeau-Lam on (Seme-et-Marne) are noted for their frei'stone 
{pierre de tatlle), vhich is also abundant at Euville and laronville 
in Meuse ; the production of plaster is paiticul.irly important in the 
environs of Pans, of kaolin of fine quality at Yrieix (Haute -Vienne), 
of hydraulic lime 11 Ardcche (Le Toil), of lime j)hos])liates in the 
department ot Somme, ot marble m the departments of Haute- 
Garonne (St Beat), Ilautes- Pyrenees (Campan, Sarrancolm), Is^re 
and Pas-de-Calais, aid of cement in Pas-de-Calais (vicinity ot 
Boulogne) and Ts^‘re (Grenoble) Pavmg-stone is supplu d m laige 
quantities by S(‘ine-et Oise, and brick-clay is woiked chiefly m 
Noid, Seme and Pas-dc -Calais, The products of the quaines of 
Fiance foi the five years *901-1905 averaged /q, 31 1,000 per annum 
in value, of which building material brought in over two- thirds 

Metallurgv — The average production and value of iron and steel 
manufactured in France in tl e last lour decades of the 19th century 
lb shown below 






— 1 


Cast Iro.’ 

Wrounht lion and Steel, 

Years. 

Product 
(Thousands 
of Mctiic 
Tons) 

Value 

(Tho jsands 
of C) 

Pioduct 
(Thousands 
of Metric 
Ions) 

V.-ilue 

(Thtiusands 

1861-1870 

1191-5 

5012 

844 

8.<^54 

1871-1880 

1391 

5783 

5 

11.776 

1881-1890 

1796 

509 

137b 

11,488 

1891-1(100 

2267 

57''>2 

1 086 

14,540 

1903 j 

2841 

7334 

1896 

15,389 


Taking the number ol hands engaged 111 iHe mdustiy as a basis of 
comparison, the most important departme its as legards iron and 
steel w'orking m 1901 were . 


— 

Department. 

Chief Centres, 

Hands engaged m 
Production of 
Pig-Iron and Steel. 

Hands engaged m 
Production of 
Enginet'img 
Idatcnal and 

M mufactured«t> 
Goods. 

Seme 


600 

1 >2,500 

Nord 

Lille, Anzin, Denain, Douai, Hautmont, Maubeuge 

14,000 

4 5,000 

Loire 

Rive-dc-Gicr, Firmmy, St Etienne, St (Thamond 

9,500 

I *’,500 

Meurthc-et -Moselle 

Pont-A-Mousson, Frouard, Longwy, Nancy 

16, 500 

6.500 

Ardennes 

Charleville, Nouzon 

800 

23,000 


^ The metne ton = 1000 kilogrammes or 2204 lb. 
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Rhone (Lyons), Saone-ct-Loire (Lc Creusot, Chalon-sur-Sa6ne) 
and Loire- Inferieiirc (Basse-Indrc, indret, Coueron, Ingnac) also 
play a considerable pait m this industry 

The chief cenlies lor th<‘ inaniifactiiie of cutlerv'are Chattelcraiilt 
(Vienne), I^ingres (Haiite-Maine) and 'liners (Puy-de-Dome) , 
loi that of arms St Etienne, Tulle and Chdtti.lcrault ; for that ol 
watches and clocks, Besan^on (Doubs) and Montiiehard (Doiibs) , 
for that of optical and mathematiral mstiuments Pans, Morez 
(Jura) and St Claude (jura) , for that ot locksmillis’ ware the region 
of Vimcu (Pas-de-Ccdais) 

There are important zinc works at Aubv and St Amand (Nord) 
and Viviez (Av(*yron) and Noyelles-Cjodault (Pas-de-Calais) , ther(‘ 
ate lead woiks at the latter plac(‘, and others ol gitater importance 
at Coueron (Loire-Inferieuie) Copper is smelted m Ardennes and 
Pas di‘-('alais The prodiiLtion oi these* metals, which are by fai 
tin* most imjioitant after iron and steel, increased steadily during 
la.- jiLiiod iSqo 1005, and reached its highest point in 1905, details 
lo’ which yeai are given below 



Zinc 

Loa«l 

1 Coi>iM’r. i 

T’loduction (in metric tons) 


2-4,100 
/ 38/1,000 

7,600 1 

\ alue 

/;i,o83,(k.o 

I £526,000 1 


Wool — In 19OT, 161,000 persons were engaged m the spinning 
an<l other nicparatory processes and in thi* weaving of wool The 
woollen mdustiy is cairied on most extensively m the depaitinent of 
Nord (Koubaix, Touicoiiig, Fourmu s) Oi second rank aie Reims 
and Sedan 111 the ChampagiK* gioup , Elb(‘ul, Louvieis and Rouen 
in Normandv' , ,ind M.izamct (Tarn) 

Cotton In n>ui, i 60 ,ooo persons were employed m tlie spinning 
and w'caving of cotton, French cotton goods being distinguished 
chiefly loi the originality of their design. The cotton mdustiy is 
distributed iri thiee pi mcipal groujis The longest estalilislu'd is that 
of Norm.mdy, having its centres at Rouen, Havre, Evieux, Falaise 
and Fleis Another group m the noith of France has its centres at 
Jwiile, 'rourcoiiig, Roubaix, St Quentin and Amiens That of the 
Vosges, which has experienced a great extension since the loss of 
A Isau*' Lorraine, compiises Epinal, St Die, Remuemont and Belfort 
Other gioups of less imporhincc arc situated m the Lyonnais (Roanne 
and Tarare) and Mayenne (Laval and Mayenrie) 

Silk — The silk industry occupied 134,000 hands in 1901. The 
silk fabrics of France hold the lust place, particularly the moic 
expensive kinds The mdustiy is coneviiliated in the depaitmerits 
bordering the nver Rhone, the duel centres being Lyons (Rhone), 
Voiton (Iscic), St Eti(*nne and St diamond (Lone) (the two latter 
being especially noted for their ribbons and trimmings) and Amionay 
(Aidcche) and other places m the departments of Ain, (iard and 
I)r6me 

F/at, Jlemp^ Jute, &c . — The preparation and spinning of these 
materials and the manufactuie of nets and rope, together with the 
weaving of linen and other fabrics, give occupation to 112,000 
pel sons chiefly in the departments of Nord (Lille, Armenti^res, 
Dunkirk), Somme (Amiens) and Maine-et-Loue (Angers, Cholet) 
Ho%iei\\ the manufacture of w'hich employs 55,000 hands, has its 
chief centre in Aube (Troyes) The jiroduction of lace and guipure, 
occupying 112,000 persons, is earned on mainly in the towns and 
villages of Haute-Loiie anil m Vosges (Mirecourt), Rhone (Lyons), 
Fas-ile-Calais (Calais) and Pans. 

Leather — Tanning and leather-dressing aie widely spread in- 
dustries, and the same may be said of the manutacture of boots and 
shoes, tliough these trades employ more hands in the department 
ot Stine than elsewhere , in tlie manufactuie of gloves Isere (Gieii- 
oble) and Aveyion (Millau) hold the fust place amongst French 
depaitments 

Su^ar - Tho manufacture of sugar is earned on in the depart- 
ments of the north, m which the cultivation of beetroot is gcncial — 
Aisne, Noid, Somme, Pas-de-('alais, Oist* and Seine-et-Manie, the 
threi* first being by far the largest pioclucers The increase m 
production m the last twenty years of the 1 9th century is indicated 
in the following table — 


Years. 

Annual Average of 
Men employed 

Average Annual 
Production m 
Metric Tons. 

1881-1801 

43,108 

415,786 

1891-1901 

42,841 

696,038 

1901-1906 

43 ,° 6 i 

820,553 


Alcohol --The distillation of alcohol is m the hands of three classes 
of persons (i) Professional distillers [bouilleurs et disHllateun^ de 
profession) ; (2) private distiUeis {bouilleurs de cru) under state 

contiol , (3) small private dustillers, not under state control, but 

giving notice to the state that they distil. The tw-o last classes 
number over 400,000 (1903), but the quantity of alcohol distilled 
by them is small Beetroot, molasses and gram are the chief 
.sources of spirit The department of Nord produces bv far the 
greatest quantity, its average annual output in the decade 1895-1904 
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being 13,117,000 gallons, or about 26 % of the average annual 
production of France during the sanu period (49,945,000 gallons). 
Aisne, Pas- dt -Calais and Somme lank next to Nord 

Glas<i IS manufactured in the departments oi Nord (Anichc, &c ), 
Seme, Loire (Rivc-de-Gier) and MtuitlR-et-Mo‘-iTlc, Baccarat ir* 
the latter department being famous lor its table-glass Limoges I'j 
the chief centre for the manufacture of porcelain, and the artistic 
products ol the national porcelain factoi> ol bevies have a world- 
wide reputation 

The manufacture of paper and cardboard is largely earned on 
m Is^re (Voiron), Seme-et-Oiso (Ks‘*onnes), \osg(‘s (Epmal) and of 
the finer sorts of paper in Charente (Angoultim) That of oil, 
candles and soap has its chief centre at Marseilks Brewing and 
malting arc localized chiefly m Nord There are w ell-know n chemical 
works at Dombasle (close to Nancy) and Chauny' (Aisne) and in 
Rill me 

OiLUpattons.—T\\L' following table, wTiich shows the approximate 
numbers of peisons engagetl m the various manufacturing industries 
of France, who number in all about 5,820,000, indicates their relative 
importance from the point of view of t mployment 


Occupation 

1901. 

1866. 

Baking 

i Milling . . .... 

1 Chatcuiene 

1 Otlier alimentary industries 

163,500 

99 , 4 «<^ 

39,600 

1(1 1 ,500 


j Alimentary* industries . total . 

464,000 

308,000 j 

Gas-works 

Tobacco factories 

Oil-works 1 

Other “ chemical " ^ industries . 

26.000 

16.000 
10,000 
38,000 

;; 

1 

1 

Chemical industries total 

I 10,000 

49,000 1 

Rubbet factoiies 

Paper factories 

9,000 

6 1, 000 

1 25,000 j 

T'ypographic and lithographic printing 
Other hr.inches of book production . | 

76.000 1 

23.000 i 

Book piodurtion total . 

99,000 

38,000 

Spinning and weaving . 

892,000 

1,072,000 

Clothing, millinery and making up of 
fabrics generally .... 

1 ,484,000 

1 

j- 761,000 

Basket work, straw goods, feathers . 1 

39,000 

Leather and skin . . . . 1 

338,000 

286,000 

Joinery ... . . . ! 

Buildoi ’s carpentering . . . . j 

1 \\ heelvvnght’s w'ork . , . . ' 

1 CoojH'rage | 

j Wooden slices 

j Other wood industries . . . . | 

153,000 

94,900 

82,700 

46,600 

52,400 

280,400 

•• 

i Wood industries total 

710,000 

671,000 

1 Metallurgy and metal working . 

783,000 

345.000 

, Goldsmiths’ and jewellers’ work . 


55 yOOO 

Stone-working 

56,000 

12,000 

1 Construction, building, decorating . ' 

572,000 

443,000 

i (dass manufacture . , . . 1 

1 Tiles . .... 

l^orcelain and faience .... 

Bricks 

Other kiln industries 

43.000 

29.000 

27.000 

17.000 

45.000 

•• 

Kiln industries total . , 1 

161,000 

I 10,000 


Some 9000 indiv iduals were engaged m unclassified industries 


fisheries —The fishing population of France is most numerous in 
the Breton departments ot Fimsteie, Gotes-du-Nord and Morbihaii 
and in Pas-dc-Calais Dunkiik, Gravelincs, Boulogne and Paimjiol 
send considerable fleets to the Icelandic cod-fishtries, and St Malo, 
Fecamp, Granville and Cancale to those of Newfoundland Ihe 
Dogger Bank is frcipiented by numbers of French fishing-boats 

' Includes manufactories of glue, tallow, soap, perfumery, ferti- 
hzers, soda, &c. 
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Besides the al>ovc, Bmilognc, the most important fi&limg port m 
the country, Calai®;, Dieppe, Concameau, Douarncnez, Les Sables 
d'Olonne, La Rochelle, Marennes and Arcachon are leading ports 
for the herring, sardine, mackerel and other coast - hslierics oi the 
ocean, while Cette, Agde and other Mediterranean ports are engaged 
m the tunnv and anchovy fisheries Sardine preserving is an 
important industry at Nantes and other places on the west coast 
Oysters aie rcaro<l chicdy at Maiennos, which is the chief French 
market for them, and at Arcaclion, Vannes, C^luon, Auray, Cancalc 
and Courseulles. The total value of the produce of fislvcries increastHl 
from :^4,537,ooo in 1892 to /5, 259,000 in 1902. In 1902 the number 
of mon employed m the horric fisheries was 144,000, and the number 
of vessels 25,481 (tonnage 127,000) ; in the deep-sea fiahenos 10,500 
men and 45b vessels (tonnage 51,000) were em^oyed. 

Commmicatwm^ 

Roads , — Admirable highways known as routes nationales and 
kept up at the expense of the state radiate from Paris to the 
great towns of France. Averaging 524 ft. in breadth, they 
covered in 1905 a distance of nearly 24,000 m. The Ecole des 
Fonts ct Chauss '.cs at Paris is maintained by the government 
for the training of the engineers for the construction and upkeep 
of roads and bridges. Each department controls and maintains 
the routes departcmentales, usually good macadamised roads 
connecting the chief places within its limits and extending in 
1903 over 9700 m. The routes Rationales and the routes departe- 
mentales come under the calegor>' of la grande voirte and are 
under the supervision of the Ministry of Public Works. The 
urban and rural district roads, covering a mudi greater mileage 
and classed as la petite iwtrie, are maintained chiefly by the 
con>munes under the supervision of the Minister of the Interior. 

Watenvays ? — The waterways of France, 7543 m in length, 
of which canals cover 3031 m , are also classed under la grande 
votne ; they are the property of the state, and for the most 
part are free of tolls, They are divided into two classes. Those 
of the first class, which comprise rather less than half the entire 
system, have a minimum depth of 6J ft., with locks 126 ft. long 
and 17 ft. wide , those of the second class are of smaller dimen- 
sions. Water Iraihc, which is chiefly in heavy merchandise, 
as coal, building materials, and agriculture and food produce, 
more than doubled m \ olume between i88t and 1905. The canal 
and river system attains its greatest utility in the north, north- 
east and north-centre of the country ; trafllc is thickest along 
the Seine below Pans , along the rivers and small canals of the 
rich departments of Nord and Pas-de-Calais and along the Disc 
and the canal of St Quentin whereby they communicate with 
Pans ; along the canal from the A[arne to the Rhine and the 
succession of waterways which unite it with the Oise ; along 
the Canal dc TEst (departments of Meuse and Ardennes) ; 
and along the waterw.ays uniting Pans with the Saonc at Chalon 
(Seine, Canal du Loing, Canal dc Briarc, Lateral canal of the 
Loire and Canal du Centre) and along the Saone between Chalon 
and J.yons 

III point ol Kngth the following aie the principal canals 

Miles. 


Est (uniting Meuse with Moselle and Saone) , . 270 

From Nantes to Bn vSt . . . 225 

Bciiy (uniting Montlu(;oii aviUi the ran dized Cher 
and tin Lone canal) ... . TO3 

Midi (lonlouse to Mech tor ran ean via Bezieis) , bce 

Canal . , . 175 

Burgundy (uniting the Yonne and Saone) . . -151 

Lati ral canal of Lone . ... 137 

Ftom Marne to Rhine (on Ftcnich teiiitory) . .1^1 

Eiteral can d of Garonne . . . 1^3 

Rhone to Klune (on Ficnch territory) . . . .119 

Niv crnais (uniting Loire and Yonne) . . . .111 

Canal dc la Somme 97 

Centre (uniting Saone and I^>ire) Hi 

Canal de TOureq ... .... 07 

Aidennes (uniting Aisne and Canal de I'Est) . . 02 
From Rhone to Cette . .... 77 

Canal dc la Haute Marne Oo 

St Quentin (iimting Scheldt with bornme and Oise) . 58 


^ See the Guide- ofpcUl de. la navigation tnUtieure issued by the 
ministry of public w’orks (Pans, 1903)* 


The chief navigable rivers arc : 



Total 

navigated 

Length 

First Class 
Nav igability 


Miles 

Milos 1 

Seme .... 

339 

293 

Aisne 

37 

37 

Manic 

114 

114 1 

Oise . . , . 

99 

^5 1 

\ onne . . 

07 


Rhone 

3^9 


S<i6ne . , 

234 

234 ! 

Adoui . * 

72 

21 

Garonne . 

. 289 

96 

Doidogne . 

. 167 

29 

Loire 

452 

35 

Charente' . 

106 

TO 

Vilaine 

91 

31 

Escaut (in France) . 

• 39 

39 

Seal pc . 

41 

41 

Lys .... 

45 

45 

Aa .... 

18 

18 


Railways - — The first important line in France, from Pans to 
Rouen, was constructed through the instrumentality of Sir 
Edward Blount (1809-1905), an English banker in Pans, who 
was afterwards for thirty years chairman of the Quest railway. 
After the rejection in 1838 of the government’s proposals for the 
construction of seven trunk lines to be worked by the state, he 
obtained a concossion for that piece of line on the terms that 
the French treasury would advance one-third of the capital at 
3 d he would raise the remaining two-thirds, half in France 
and half in England. The contract for building the railway was 
put in the hands of Thomas Brassey ; English na\ vies were largely 
employed on the work, and a number of English engine-drivers 
wxre employed when traffic was begun in 1843. ^ passed 
in 1842 laid the foundation of the plan under which the railway s 
have since been developed, and mapped out nine main lines, 
running from Paris to the frontiers and from the Mediterranean 
to the Rhine and to the Atlantic coast. Under it the cost of the 
necessary land was to he found as to one-third by the state and 
as to the residue locally, but this arrangement proved unworkable 
and w'as abantloned in 1845, when it was settled thatXhe state 
should provide the land and construct the earthworks and 
stations, the various companies which obtained concessions being 
left to make the permanent w^ay, provide rolling stO('k and w'ork 
the lines for certain periods. Construction prix ceded under this 
law, but not with very satisfactory rc.sults, and new arrange- 
ments had to he made between 1852 and 1857, when the niilwa>s 
were concentrated in the hands of six great companies, the 
Nord, the Est, the Quest, the Pans-Lyon-Mcditerran6e, the 
Qrlcans and the Midi. Each of these companies was allotted a 
definite sphere of influence, and was granted a concession for 
mnety-nine years from its date of formation, the concessions 
thus terminating at various dates hctw'cen 1950 and i960. Jn 
return for the privileges granted them the companies undertook 
the construction out of their own unaided resources of 1500 m. 
of subsidiary lines, but the railway expenditure of the countr\^ at 
this period was so large that in a few years they found it impossible 
to raise the capital they required. In these circumstances the 
state agreed to guarantee the interest on the capital, the sums it 
paid in this way being regarded as advances to be reimbursed 
in the future with interest at 4 %. This measure proved success- 
ful and the projected lines were completed Hut demands for 
more lines were constantly arising, and the existing companies, 
in view of their financial position, were disinclined to unclertake 
their construction. The government therefore found itself 
obliged to inaugurate a system of direct subventions, not only to 
the old large companies, but also to new small ones, to encourage 
the development of branch and local lines, and local authorities 
were also empowered to contribute a portion of the reauired 
capital. The result came to be that many small lines were oegun 
by companies that had not the means to complete them, and 
again the state had to come, to the rescue. In 1878 it agreed to 
spend 3^20,000^000 in. purobasing and completing a number of 
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these lines, some of which were handed over to the great 
companies, while others were retained in the hands of the govern- 
ment, forming the system known as the Chemins de Fer de I’fitat. 
Next year a large programme of railway expansion was adopted, 
at an estimated cost to the state of £140,000,000, and from 1880 
to 1882 nearly ^^40,000, 000 was expended and some 1800 m. 
of line constructedu Then there was a change in the financial 
situation, and it became difficult to find the money required. 
In these circumstances the conventions of 1883 were concluded, 
and the great companies partially relieved the government of 
its obligations by agreeing to contribute a certain pniportion of 
the cost of the new lines and to provide the rolling stock for 
working them. In former cases when the railways had had 
recourse to state aid, it was the state whose contributions were 
fixed, while th6 railways were left to find the residue ; but on 
this occasion the position was reversed. The state further 
guaranteed a minimum rate of interest on the, capital invested, 
and this guarantee, which by the convention of 1859 had applied 
to “ new ” lines only, was now extended to cover lioth “ old ’’ 
and “ new ” lines, the receipts and expenditure from both kinds 
being lumped together. As before, the sums paid out in respect 
of guaranteed dividend were to be regarded as advances which 
were to be paid back to the state out of the profits made, when 
these permitted, and when the advances were wiped out, the 
profits, after payment of a certain dividend, were to be divided 
between the state and the railway, two-thirds going to Uie former 
and oncrthird to the latter. Allithe companies, except tlie Nord, 
have at one time or another had to take advantage- of the 
guarantee, and the fact that the Quest had been one of the most 
persistent and heavy borrowers in this respect was one of the 
reasons that induced the government to take it over as from the 
I St of January 1909. By the 1859 conventions the state railway 
system obtained an entry into Pans by means of running fx>wers 
over the Quest from Chartres, and its position was further im- 
proved by the exchange of certain lines with the Qrleans company. 

The grocit railwtiy systems of France arc as follows 

1, The Nord, which serves the rich mining, industrial and farming 
districts of Nord, Pas-de-Calais, Aisne and Somme, connecting with 
the Belgian railways at several points Its mam lines run from 
Fans to Calais, via Crcil, Amiens and Boulogne, from Fans to Lille, 
\ia (Teil and Anas, and from Fans to Maubcugc via CrciJ, Tcrgnicr 
and St Quenlin 

2. Tli< Cue sL-lltat, a combination of the West and state systems. 
The former tr<ivers(‘d Normandy m every direction and connected I ’aris 
vs ith the towns of Bultany. Its chief hues lan ftom Pans to Le Havre 
via Mantes and Kouea, to Dieppe via Kouen, to Cherbouig,- to Gian- 
V die and to bi ost The sUitc railways soi v ed a large portion of \n i stoi 11 
Fiance, llieir chief lines being from Nantes via La Rochelle to Bor- 
deaux, and from Boideaux via Saintcs, Nioit and Saumui to Chaitres. 

3 The Esl, luiiiung from Fans via ChMons and Nancy to Avii- 
lourt (tor Strassbiirg), via Troyes luid Langros to Bellort and on via 
Basel to the Saint Goltliaid, and via Reims and Mc^l^us to Longwy 

4. Tlic Orleans, running from I’arjs to Orleans, and thence serving 
Bordeaux via Tours, Foiliers and Angouleme, Nantes via lours and 
Angers, and Montauhan and Toulouse via Vierzon and Limoges 

5 The lAiiis-Lyon-Mediteriaiice, connecting Fans with Maistdlcs 
via Mold, Laiochc, Dijoii, Mrkon and J-youi, and with Nimes m.i 
Moret, Nev<Ts and Cleimont-Fornirul It ist.iblishes conunum- 
cation between France and Switzerland and Itnly vna M.^con and 
Fuloz (for the Mt Cenis Tunnd) and via Dijon and Fontarlier (tor 
the Simplon), ond also has a direct line along the Mediterranean coast 
from Marsc ill *s to G( uoa mi'] union and Nice 

6. The Midi (Southern) has lines ladiating from Toulouse to 
Bordeaux vi i Agen, to Bav^onne via Taibes and Fan, and to Cette via 
Carcassonne, Narhonne and Beziers From Bordeaux there is also a 
direct line to Bayonne and irnn (fcir Madnd), and at the other end of 
the Pyrenees a line leads from Narl)onno to Perpignan and Barcelona 

The following table, relernng to hues “ of general interest,” mdi-^ 
cates the developnrent of railwavs after 



Mileage 

Kviitiipiti in 
'1 liousandb 
o ( jC . 

F.xi»cnjit* m . 
'1 lloil'Nltul', 

P.t^sengt 1$ 
c lined 

(, coo's) 

(joodi c-irntd 
(itKx» Metric 

1 .,ns) 

1885 

18,650 

42,324 

23,50^ 

214,451 

75.^92 

1890 

20,800 

1 4 <>F 45 

24.230 

241 ,1 TO 

02,506 

1895 

22,650 

1 50,542 

27,363 

34^,852 

100,834 

1900 

23 ,«i 8 

60,674 

32 ,966 

453.193 

126,830 

1904 

2 J, 75 S 1 

60,589 

31,477 

433.913 

I 3 ^>.M 4 


Narrow gauge and normal gauge railways "of local interest” 
covered 3905 w m 1904. 


Commerce, 

After entering on a regime of free trade in i86o France gradu- 
ally reverted towards protection ; this system triumphed in the 
Customs Law of 1892, which imposed more or less considerable 
duties on imports — a law associated with the name of M. Meline. 
While raising the taxes both on .agricultural products and manu- 
factured goods, this law -introduced, between France and all the 
powers trading with her, relations different from those in the past. 
It left the government free either to apply to foreign countries 
the general tariff or to enter into negotiations with them for the 
application, under certain conditions, of a miiumum tarifL 
The policy of protection was further accentuated by raising the 
impost on corn from 5 to 7 francs per hectolitre (2} bushels). 
This system, however, which is opposed by a powerful party, 
has at vanous times undergone modifications. Qn the one hand 
it became necessary, in face of an inadequate harvest, to suspend 
in 1898 the application of the law on the import of corn Qn* 
the other hand, m order to check the- decline of exports and 
neutralize the harmful effects of a prolonged^ customs war, a 
commercial treaty was in 1896 concluded with Switzerland, 
carrying with it a reduction, in respect of certain articles, of 
the imposts which had been fixed l)y the law of 1892. An accord 
was likewise in 1898 effected with Italy, which since 1886 had 
been in a state of economic rupture with France, and in July 
1899 an accord was concluded with the Uniteil States of America. 
Almost all other countries, moreover, share in the benefit of the 
minimunji tanff, aad profit by the modifications it naay suo 
cessively undergo. 

Being in the maiiv a self-supporting country France carries 
on most of her trade within her own liorder^, and ranks below 


Commerce, in Mtlhnns of Pounds ^terhn^. 




Clener.vl 


Imports 

Spct ml 


Impw'ts 

Exports. 

loitftl 

E^ ports 

Total 

1876-1880 

210. 1 

175 3 

3S5 4 

171 7 

i 135 i 

306 8 

1881-1885 

224 •! 

177 8 

401 9 

183*4 

135 3 

3187 

1 886—1 890 

208 2 

1794 1 

3'^7 6 

168 8 

' L 37 6 1 

306^ 4 

1891 -1895 

2059 

178 6 

384 5 

163 0 

1 133 8 1 

296*8 

1896-1900 

237 8 

201*0 

438 8 

1 171 9 

, 130 8 1 

1 322 7 

I 90 I-I 9<.>51 

1 233 3 

227 5 

460 8 

182 8 

174 7 

357 5 


Great Britain, Germany and the United States in volume of 
exterior trade. The latter is subdivided into general commerce, 
vvhu h includes all goods entering or leav mg the country, and 
speaal commerce, which includes imports fur home use and 
exports of home produce. The above table show.s the develop- 
ments of French trade during the years from 1876 to 1905 by 
means of quinquennud averages. A permanent body (the com- 
tnisswn permanente des valeurs) fixes the average prices of the 



Imports, 

Exparfi. 


\ .line 

(Thousands 

of£) 

Per cent 
of Total 
Value 

Value 

(Thousands 
of A 

J*er tent 
of Total 
Value 

Articles of Food 





1886-1890 

38,856 

34‘9 

3 o,i ^30 

22 4 

1891-1^^95 

50.774 

3^ 9 

28,287 

21 I 

189b -1900 

42,48.8 

24 9 


18 6 

I90i-it)05 

33.631 

i8*4 

28,710 

16-5 

Raw M-aterials * 

' 1886-1890 i 

85.778 

50-8 

33.848 

24 6 

! 1891-1895 1 

88,211 

54 3 

32 h 557 

24 4 

1 1896-1900 

101,727 

50 '2 1 

40,060 

26 6 

1901-1905 1 

1 116,580 

63 6 1 

47,385 

27 I 

Manufactured 

Articles 2 





1886-^1890 

24.135 

I 4’3 

72,917 

53 » 

1S91-1895 

24.054 

14 8 

72,906 

54 5 

1 1896-1900 

27.33° 

15 9 

82,270 

54 8 

1 1901-1905 

32,554 

17 8 

9.8,582 

56 4 


* Includes horses, mules and asses, 

- Except certain manufactures winch come under the category 
of articles of food. 
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articles in the customs list ; this value is estimated at the end of 
the year m accordance with the variations that have taken place 
and IS applied provisionally to the following year. 

Amongst imports law materials (v^ool, cotton and silk, coal, oil- 
seeds, Umber, kc ) hold the first place, articles of food (cereals, wine, 
coffee, &c ) .ind manufactured goods (esi)eLially machinery) ranking 
next. Amongst exports manufactureo goods (silk, cotton and 
woollen goods, lancy wares, apparel, &c ) come before raw materials 
and at tides of lood (wme and dairy products bought chiefly by 
England) 

Divided into these classes the imports and exports (special trade) 
for qumtiuennial periods from i88() to 1905 averaged as shown in the 
preceding table. 

The decline both m inipoits and in exports of articles of food, 
which IS the most noteworthy fact exhibited in the preceding table, 
was due to the almost prohibitive tax m the Customs Law of 1892, 
upon agncultuial products 

The average value of the principal articles of import and export 
(special trade) over quinquennial peiiods following 1890 is shown 
m the two tables below. 


Principal Imports {Thousands of £), 


t 

1891-1895. 

; 1896-1900. 

1901-1905. 

Coal, coke, . . . . | 

7,018 

9.883 

10,539 

Coffee 1 

6,106 

4,553 

3.717 

Cotton, raw , . . . | 

7.44b 

7,722 

11,987 

Flax I 

2,346 

2,435 

3.i7f 

Fruit and seeds (oleaginous) 1 

7.175 

6,207 

8,464 

Hides and skins, raw . , | 

6,141 

5,261 

6,f69 

Machinery j 

2,181 

3,632 

4,614 

Silk, raw ' 

9,488 

10,391 

11,765 

Timber 

b,054 

6,284 

6,760 

Wheat 

10.352 

5.276 

1.995 

Wme j 

9,972 

10,454 

5.167 

Wool, raw 

13.372 

16,750 

16,395 


principal Exports {Thousands of £). 



1891-1895 

1896-1900. 

1901-1905 

Apparel .... 

4,726 

4,513 

5.'»79 

Brandy and other spirits . 

2,402 

1,931 

1,678 

Butter 

2,789 

2,783 

2,618 

Cotton manufactures . 

4.233 

5,874 

7.965 

Hal)erd«ishery 1 ... 

5,830 

6,039 

6,509 

Hides, raw 

Hides, tanned or curried . 
Iron and steel, manufac- 

2,839 

3,494 

4,813 

4,037 

4,321 

4,753 

tures of 

, . 

2,849 

4,201 

Millinery 

L957 i 

3,308 

4,951 

Motor cars and vehicles 


160 

2,147 

Paper and manufactures of 
Silk, raw, thrown, waste 

2,095 

2,145 

2,551 

and cocoons .... 
Silk and waste silk, manu- 

4,738 

4,807 

6,090 

factures of ... . 

9,769 

10,443 

11,463 

Wine 

8,824 

9,050 

9,139 

Wool, raw i 

1 5.00 3 

7.813 

9,159 

Wool, manufactures of 

! 1 1 ,998 

10,190 

8,459 


The following weie the countnes sending the largest quantities of 
goods (special trade) to France (during the same periods as m previous 
table). 


Trade with Principal Countries, Imports {Thousands of £) 


i 

1891-1895. 

1 896- 1 goo 

I 90 I -I 905 

Germany 

t3.'78 

13.904 

17.363 

Belgium 

15,438 

13,113 

13,057 

United Kingdom . 

20,697 

22,132 

10,560 

22,725 

Spam 

10,294 

6,525’ 

United States .... 

15.577 

18,491 

19,334 

Argentine Republic 

7.119 

10,009 

10,094 


Other countnes importmg largely into France are Russia, Algeria 
and British India, wdiose imports in each case averaged over ^9,000,000 
in value m the period 1901-1905 , China (average value 3^7,000,000) ; 
and Italy (av'Crage value ;^r), 000,000) 

The following are the prmcipal countries receiving the exports of 
France (special trade), with values for the same periods. 


^ Includes small fancy wares, toys, also wooden wares and furni- 
ture, bnishes, <S:c 

* Decrease largely due to Spanish- American War (1898). 


Trade with Principal Countries Exports {Thousands of £). 


r 3^;;: 

Germany 

Belgium 

I United Kingdom 
United States . 
Algeria . 


1891-1895 

1896-1900. 

1901 -1905. 

13,712 

16,285 

21,021 

19,857 

22,135 

24,542 

39,310 

45.203 

49,156 

9,337 

9,497 

10,411 

7.872 

9,434 

1 1 ,652 


The other chief customers of France weie Svvitzeiland and Italy, 
whose imports from France averagerl m 1901 1905 nearly ^10,000,000 
and ov^er 3(7,200,000 respectively m value In the same period Spam 
received exports fiom France averaging ^4, 700, 000. 

The trade ol France was divided between foieigu countnes and 
her coionies m the following piopoitions (imports and exports 
combined). 



General 'brade. 

Special Trade. 


Foreign 

Countries 

Colonies. 

Foreign 

Countries. 

Colonies. 

1891-1895 

1896-1900 

1901-1905 

92 *00 
91-i8 I 

90-41 

8-00 

8-82 

9 59 

90-89 

89 86 
88-78 

9-II 

10-14 

1 1*22 


The respective shares of the leading customs 111 the trade of the 
country is approximately shown m the following table, winch gives 
the value ol their exports and imports (general trade) in 1905 in 
millions sterling. 


Marseilles . . , 

1 

. 88 8 

Boulogne . , , 

£ 

• 17*5 

Le Havre , 

• 79*5 

Calais .... 

. 14*1 

Pans .... 

. 42-8 

Dieppe .... 

‘ 13*5 

Dunkirk 

• 34*8 

Rouen .... 

. 11*3 

Bordeaux . 

. 27-4 

Bedforl-Petit'Croix 

. 10*7 


In the same year the other chief customs in order of importance 
were Tourcoing, Jeumont, Cette, St Nazaire and Avruourt. 

The chief local bodies concerned with commerce and industry are 
the chamhres de commerce and the chambres con<iultatives d’arts et 
manufactures^ the members of which are elected liom their own 
number by the traders and industrialists of a ceitaiu standing 
They are established m the chief towns, and their pMncqial function 
IS to advise the government on measures tor impiovmg and facilitat- 
ing commerce and industry within their ciicumscnption. Sec also 
Banks AND Banking ; Savings Banks , Posi anp Post ai Service 
Shipping . — The following tabic shows the increase m tonnage of 
sailing and steam shipping engaged in foreign trade entered and 
cleared at the ports of France over quinquennial periods from 1890. 



Entered. 

Cleared. 

French. 

Foreign. 

French. | Foreign. 

1801-1895 
1896-1900 
1901-1905 1 

4,277,967 

4,665,268 

4,782,101 

9,947,893 

12,037,571 
14,744,626 1 

4,521,928 1 10,091,000 

5, 0^5,563 ! 12,103,358 
5,503,463 14,823,217 


The incicase of the French mercantile marine (which is fifth in 
importance m the world) over the same period is traced m the 
following tabic. Vessels of 2 net tons and upwards arc enumerated. 



Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Number 

of Tonnage. 

Vessels, 

Number 

of 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Numbei 

of 

Vessels. 

Tonnage 

1891-1895 

1896-1900 

1901-1905 

14,183 1 402,982 
14,327 1 437,468 
14,867 1 642,562 

1182 

1231 

1388 

502,363 

504,674 

617,536 

15,363 

15.556 

16,^55 

905,345 

942,142 

1,260,098 


At the beginning of 1908 the total was 17,193 (tonnage, 1,402,647) ; 
of these 13,601 (tonnage, 81,833) were vessels of less than 20 tons, 
while 502 (tonnage, 1,014,506) were over 800 tons. 

The increase m the tonnage of sailing vessels, which in other 
countries tends to decline, was due to the bounties voted by parlia- 
ment to its merchant sailing fleet with the view of increasing the 
number ot skilled seamen The prosperity of the French shipping 
trade is hampered by the costliness of shipbuilding and by the 
scarcity of outward-bound cargo Shipping has been fostrre&^by 
]iaymg bounties for vessels constructed m France and sailing under 
the French fla?, and by reserving the coasting trade, traffic between 
France and Algeria, (&c., to French vessels. Despite these mono- 
polies, three-fourths of the shipping in French ports is foreign, and 
France is without shipping companies comparable m importance 
to those of other great maritime nations The three chief companies 
are the Messageries Mantimes (Marseilles and Bordeaux), the 
Compagnie Ginirale Transailantique (Le Havre, St Nazaire and 
Marseilles) and the Chargeurs R^ums (Le Havre). 
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Government and Admimsti ation. 

Central Government, — The principles upon which the French 
constitution is based are representative government (by two 
chambers), manhood suffrage, responsibility of ministers and 
irresponsibility ot trie head of the state. Alterations or modifica- 
tions of the constitution can only be effected by the National 
Assembly, consisting of both chambers sitting together ad hoc. 
The legislatne power resides in these two chambers — the Senate 
and the C hamber of Deputies ; the executive is vested in the 
president of the republic and the ministers. The members of 
both chambers owe their election to universal suffrage ; but the 
Senate is not elected directly by the people and the Chamber of. 
Deputies is. 

1 'he Cliamber of Deputies, consisting of memliers, is 
elected by the <!cruiin d'arrondissement (each elector voting for' 
one deputy) for a term of four years, the conditions of election, 
being as follows : Each arrondisscment sends one deputy if its 
population does not exceed 100,000, and an additional deput\ 
for every additional 100,000 inhabitants or fraction of that 
number. Every c itizen of twenty-one years of age, unless subjec t 
to some legal disability, such as actual engagement in military, 
service, bankruptcy or condemnation to certain punishments, 
has a vote, provided that he can prove a residence of six months’ 
duration m any one town or commune. A deputy must lie a 
French citizen, not under twenty-five years old. Each candidate 
must make, at least five days before the elections, a declaration 
setting forth in what constituency he intends to stand. He ma/ 
only stand for one, and all votes given for him in any other than 
that spec'ified 111 tlie declaration are void. To secure election a 
candidate must at the first voting poll an absolute majority- 
and a number of votes ecjual to one-fourth of the number of 
electors If a second poll is necessary a relative majority is' 
suhic lent. 

The Senate (see below, Laiv and lnsiiiuiion<:) is composed of 
300 members who must be French citizens at least forty year^ 
of age. 'I'hey are elet ted by the scrutin de Itste ” for a period of 
nine years, and one-third of the body retires every three years. 
The department which is to elect a senator when a vacancy 
occurs IS s(‘ttled by lot. 

Doth senators and deputies receive a salary of £600 per annum* 
No mcmlier ol a family that has reigned in France is eligible for 
cither chamber. 

Bills mav lx* proposed either by ministers (in the name of the 
jiresident of the republic), or by private members, and mav be 
initiated m either chamber, but money-bills must be submjtteil 
in the first place to the Chamber of Deputies. Every bill is first 
examined by a committee, a member of which is chosen to 
“ report ” on it to the chamber, after which it must go through 
two readings {del t her at ion he tore it is presented to the other 
chamber. Either house may pass a vote of no confidence in the 
go\ernment, and in practice the government resigns in face of 
the passing of such a vote by the deputies, but not if it is passed 
by the Senate only. The ehambers usually assemble in January 
each year, and the ordinary session lasts not less than five 
months ; usually it continues till July. There is an extraordinary 
session from October till Christmas. 

The president (see below, Law and Institutions) is elected for 


seven years, by a majority of votes, by the Senate and Chamber 
of Deputies sitting together as the National Assembly. Any 
French citizen may be chosen president, no fixed age being 
recjuircd. The only exception to this rule is that no member of 
a royal family which has once reigned m b ranee can lie elected. 
The president receives i, 200^000 fraiK:s (^(48,000) a year, half as 
salar\% half for travelling expenses and the charges incumbent 
upon the official representative of the country. Both the 
chambers are summoned by the president, who has the power of 
dissolving the Chamber of Deputies with the assent of the Senate. 
When a change of Go\ernment occurs the president chooses a 
prominent parliamentarian as premier and president of tlie 
council, 'rhis personage, who himself lioUfs a portfolio, nominates 
the other ministers, his choice being subject to the ratification of 
the chief of the state. The mimstciml council {consetl des 
mlnistfes) is ptesided over l)y the presfdent of the republic; 
less formal meetings {conscils de (ahmet) under the presidency of 
the premier, or even of some otlier minister, arc also held. 

The mimsters, wEethcr memlx*rs of parliament or not, have 
th'e right to .sit in both chambers and can address the house 
w'hene\'er they choose, though a minister may only \ute in the 
cluimher of w'hich he happens to be a jnember. There are twelve 
ministries ^ comprising those of justice ; finance ; w'ar ; the 
interior ; marine ; colonies ; public instruction and fine arts ; 
foreign affairs; commerce and industry; agruuUure; public 
works ; and labour and public thrift. Individual ministers 
are respoiisible for all acts done m connexion with their own 
departments, and the body of ministers collectively is responsible 
for the general policy of the government. 

The council of state {conned, d'etat) is the principal council 
of the- head of the state and lus ministcTs, who consult it on 
various legislative problems, more particularly on questions 
of administration. It is divided fut despatch of business into 
four sections, each of which corresjionds to a group of two or three 
ministerial departments, and is composed of (1) 32 councillors 

vn service ordniaire ” (c'omprising a vice-president and sectional 
presidents}, and 19 councillors cn service extraordinaire i.e. 
government olficials who are deputed to. watch the interests of 
the ministerial departments to whu h they belong, and in matters 
not c'onc'orned with those departments have a merely con- 
sultative position ; (2) 32 maiires des reqUeies'] (3) 40 auditors. 

.The, pre§ider|cy of the council of state belongs ex officio to the 
minister of justice. 

The theory of droit administratij'* lays down the principle that 
an agCnt 6f the government cannot be prosecuted or sued for 
agts relating tg his administrative functions before the ordinary 
tribunals Tonseqiicntly there is a special system of administra- 
tive jurisdiction for the trial of ‘He contentienx admtmstraiif^' or 
disputes in which the admirtistration is concerned. The council 
of state IS the highest administrative tribunal, and includes a 
special ** Section dii contentmix^^ to deal with judicial work of 
this nature. 

Loral Government. — France is^ divided into 86 administrative 
deparjtmcnts (including Corsica) or 87 if the Territory of Belfort, 
a. remnant of the Haut Rhin department, be included. These 
departments are subdivided into 362 arrondissements, 2911 
cantons and 36,222 communes. 


Depaitmcnts 

Capital Towns, 

. Ancient Provinces ® 

Ain 

Bourg .... 

Bourgogne (Bresse, Bugey, Valromey, Pomhes), 

Aisne 

t.aon » . 

Ile-de- France , Picardie. 

\lT,IEK 

Mouhns 

Bourbonnais 

Alpls-Maritimes .... 

Nice 


ARDfecin. 

Bnvas ^ 

I.<inguedoc (Vivarais). 

AkDENNFS 

Mezidrcs , . . . . . ‘ 

Ch.'impagnc 

Ariege ...... 

Foix 

Koix , Gascogne (Couserans), 

Auns ... . . 

Troyes 

Champagne , Bourgogne. 

1 \UDE 

Carcassonne 

Languedoc 

Aveyron 

Roilez 

Guicnne (Rouergue). 


* The administration of posts, telegraphs and telephones is assigned to the ministry of commerce and industry or to that of public 
works 

* The province or provinces named are those out of which the department was chiefly formed. 
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Departments. 

Capital Towns. 



Ancient Provinces 

Basses-Alpes 




Digne 






Pro\ dice 

Basses- pYRi^NifLs . 




l^au , 






Bearn , Gascogne (Basfse-Navarrc, Soule, Labourd). 

Bei fort, Trrritoire 

DE 



Belfort 






Alsfice 

Boitchhs-du-KiiOnl 




Marseilles . 






Prov ence 

Calvados 




Caen . 



• 



Normau<lic (Bcssin, Bocage). 

Can CAL 




Auiillac 

• 


4 



Auv ergru' 

Charfnie 




Angoulemc 



• 



Xngoumois : Samtonge. 

Charente-Inf^rieure 




1.^1 Rochelle 

• 


• 



Aunis , Samtonge 

Cher 




Bourges 



• 



Berrv , Bouibonuais 

CORREZE . 


0 


'1 idle . 






Liinonsiii. 

Cote-d’Or 


0 


Dijon 



0 



Bourgogne (Dijonnais, Aiixois)^ 

Cotes-du-Nord 


• 


St Hricuc . 



0 



Bretagne 

Credse . • 




Gueret 



0 



Marche 

Dhux-SIcvres . 




Niort 



0 

4 


Poitou 

DoRUOC'iNE 




Perigiieux 



• 

4 


Guicimc (I’eiigord) 

Doubs 




Bes.T,n 90 !i , 



4 

4 


Fr.iiicho Comte , Montbdiard, 

Dr^me 




Valence 



4 

4 


Daiiphme 

Eitke . . • 

• 

0 


Kvreux 



4 

4 


Normandie , Pcrche. 

Eure-et-T.oir . 

• 

0 


Chartres . 






Orlwinais , Normandie, 

FiNisrhRE , • 

• 

0 


Quimper , 

0 


4 



Bretagne. 

C.vjVRD • # • 

• 

• 


rsimes , 



4 



r.anguedoc 

Gers .... 

• 

0 


Audi . 

0 


4 



Gascogne (Astarac, Armagnac), 

Gironde , . • 

• 

• 


Bordeaux . 

0 


4 



Guicnne (Bordelais, Baaadais). 

Haitte-Garonne . 

A 

• 


Toulouse • 

0 


0 

4 


Languedoc , Gahcogne (Comminges). 

HAirTE-LoiRE . 


• 


Le Puy 

0 


. 

4 

4 

Languedoc (Velay) , Auvergne, Lyonnais, 

.Haute-Marne 


• 


Chaumont 



k 

4 

4 

Champagne (Bassigny, Vallage), 

Hautes-Aipfs 

• 

• 


Gap . 



4 

4 

4 

Dim^ihine 

Haute-SaI^l . ♦ 

« 

4 


Vesoul . 

0 


4 

4 


Fninche-Comt6, 

‘Haote-Savoif 

• 

0 


Annecy 







1 1 AUTF S- PyRKN^ES 

. 

0 


Tarbes 

« 


• 

4 


Gascogne. 

Haute- Vienne 

• 

4 


Limoges . 



4 

4 


Limousin ; Marche, 

Herauit . 

• 

• 


Montpellier 



• 

4 


Languedoc 

Ii le-et-Vilaine . 

• 

• 


Rennes 

• 


4 



Bretagne. 

IVDRR 

• 

m 

• 

Chlteauroux 

0 


4 

4 


Berry 

In DRE^ET^ Loire 


• 

• 

Tours 



4 

4 


Touramc. 

IbkRE 

• 

0 

0 

Grenoble . 



4 

4 


Dauphme. 

Jura . • . . 

• 

0 


Lons^le-Saunier 


» 

. 


Franchc-Comt6 

Landes . . . 

• 

0 


Mont-de-Marsan 


4 

k 


Gascogne (Landes, Chalosse), 

l.OIRE 

• 

0 


St-Eticiinc 




0 


L\ onnais. 

LoilRR-^TRP^ffllEaRE . 



0 

Nantes 



4 

4 


Brebigne. 

Loirkt . . • 

• 


0 

Orleans 

9 


4 

4 


Oileanais (OrRanais proper, G&tinais, Dunois), 

Loir-et^Chfr . 


0 

0 

Rlois . 



4 

4 


OrRanais 

Lo 1 . 

• 

0 


Cahors . 

0 


4 

4 


(Jmenne (^uercy). 

LOT-«r-GARONKE . 

• 

0 


A<gen , 

9 


4 

4 

4 

Guienne ; Gascogne. 

T.02kRE 

# 

0 


Mende 



4 

4 

4 

Languedoc (G^vaudan), 

MAtMH^HT-Lo£RE • 


0 


Angers 

0 


4 

4 

4 

Anjou 

Man CHE . . • 

• 

0 

• 1 

St-L6 

0 


4 

• 

4 

Noimandic (Cotentin), 

Marne . . . 

• 

0 


Cli^lons-isur-Mamc 


4 

4 

4 

Champagne. 

MAYETr^TE 

• 

0 


T /Aval ♦ 



4 

4 

4 

Maine ; Anjou. 

Me u rthl-et-Moselle 

• 



Nancy 



4 

0 

4 

Lorraine , 1 rois-Iiv6ch6s, 

' . . • 

• 


• 

Bar-le-Duc 



4 


• 

l/Orraine (BarroLS, Verdunois), 

Morbjuan 

• 


• 

Vannes 



4 

4 

• 

Bretagne 

NibVRE 

• 

0 


Nevers 



4 

0 

4 

Nivefrnais ; Orlcanais. 

NoTin 


0 


Ldle . 



4 

0 

4 

plandre ; Haitiatit. 

Gisb .... 


• 

• 

Beauvais . 



• 

0 

4 

Ile-de-France. 

Orne 

• 

0 

4 

Alencon 



4 

0 


Noimandie , Perche, 

Pas-dk-Calais 

* 

• 

0 

Arras 



4 

4 

4 

Artois ; Ihcardie, 

Puy-de-Dome . 


• 

0 

Clermont -Ferrand 


4 

• 

4 ' 

Auvergne. 

'IByr^n^es-Ortentales 


0 

• 

P<*rplgiian 



4 

4 

4 

Roussillon ; Languedoc, 

. . . 

• 

0 


Lyon . , 

m 


4 

• 

4 

Lyonnais ; Beaujolais. 

SaOne- LI -Loire . 


• 

• 

MAcon 



# 

4 

4 

Bourgogne. 

Sarthe 

• 

• 

• 

J.C Mans , 




• 

4 

Maine , Anjou. 

Kavoik 

• 

• 

• 

Chambery 







Setne 

0 

4 

• 

Paftis . . 



m 

• 

4 

tle-de-France. 

SEINE^Et^MARKE * 

# 


0 ■ 

Mulun • 

9 



0 


llc-de^ France ; Champagne, 

-SKHSa-tBT-OlSE 

• 



VersaiJlos . 

• 


4 

0 

4 

llo-dc- France. 

Seine- Inferieure . 

• 

• 


Rouen 



4 

0 

4 

Normandie, 

Somme , , , 

• 

• 

• 

Amiens . 



4 

0 


Picardie 

Tarn 

• 

• 


Albi . 

4 


4 

0 

4 

Languedoc (Albigcois). 

Tahn-et-Ga«onne . 

• 

4 

• j 

Montauban 

• 


• 

0 

4 

Guienne , Gascogne ; Languedoc. 

Var .... 

# 

0 

0 

Diagmgnan 

0 


• 

0 

4 

I’rovcncc 

VAueioeE • • 

m 

0 

• 

Av igiion . 



4 

0 

4 

Comtat ; Vcnaissm ; Provence ; Principaute d’Orange. 

Vfnd^.e ... 

4 

• 


Roche-sur-Yon 


4 

m 


Poitou. 

Vienne , . • 

♦ 

4 


i^oitiers . 



4 



Poitou , Touraine, 

V'OSGES , , , 

0 

• 


Iipinal . 

# 


4 



Lorraine. 

Yonne 

0 

• 


Auxerre 



4 

4 


Bourgogne ; Champagne, 

Corse (Corsica) 

0 



AjuCCiO 

• 



• 


Corse 


Before 1790 France was divided into' thirty-three great and seven ] 
small military governments, often tailed provinces, which are, 
however, to be distinguished from the provinces formed under the 
feudal system. The great governments were : Alsace, Saintonge 
and Angoumois, Anjou, Artois, Aunis, Auvergne, B6arn and Navarre, 
'Berry, Bonrhonnais, Boitrgbgne (Burgundy), Bretagne (Brittany), 
I'hampagnc, Dau])hin('\ Flandre, Foix, Franrlu- (‘omte, Guienne and 
Gascogne (Gascony), Jle-de-France, I^tinguedoc, Limousin, T/Orraine, I 
Lvonnais, Maine, Marche, Nivcrnais, Normandie, Orl6anais, Ficardic, I 


Poitou, Provence, Roussillon, Touraine and Corse. The eight small 
governments were Paris, Boulogne and Boulonnais, Le Havre, 
Sedan, Toulois, Pays Messm and Verdunois and Saumurois. 

At the head of each department is a prefect, a political Vifficial 
nominated by the minister of the interior and appointed by the 
president, who acts as general agent of the^ government and 
representative of the central authority. To aid him the prefect 
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has a general secretary and' an adVi^r)r body (ionseil de pre- 
fecture), the members of which arc appointed by the president, 
which h[is jurisdiction in certain classes of disjiutes arising out 
of administration and must, in certain cases, be consulted, 
though the prefect is not compelled to follow its advice. The 
prefect supervises the execution of the law's ; has wide authority 
in regard to policing, public hygiene and relief of pauper children ; 
has the nomination of various sulxirdinate officials ; and is in 
correspondence with the subordinate functionaries m his depart- 
ment, to whom he transmits the orders and in‘struttions of the 
government. Although the management of local affairs is in the 
hands of the prefect his power with regard to these is checked 
by a deliberative body known as the general council (rmsril 
gentraJ). This council, whicli consists for the most part of 
business and professional men, is elected by universal suffrage, 
each canton in the department contributing one member The 
general council controls the departmental administration of 
the prefect, and its decisions on points of local government are 
usually final. It assigns its quota of taxes {eoniingeni) to each 
arrondissement, authorizes the sale, purchase or exchange of 
departmental property, superintends the management thereof, 
authorizes the construction of new roads, railways or canals, 
and advises on matters of local interest. Political questions 
are rigorously excluded from its deliberations. The general 
council, when not sitting, us represented by a permanent delega- 
tion {cmnmnsivn d ‘ pariementale). 

As the prefe( t in the department, so the sub-prefect in tlie 
arrondissement, though with a more limited power, is the 
mprcsentative of the central authority. He is as'-’isted, and in 
some degree controlled, in his work by the district council 
{cometl d' arrotidissemefjf), to which each canton serrds a member, 
chosen by universal suffrage. As the airondisscment has neither 
property nor budget, the principal business of the council is 
to allot to ea(‘h commune its share of the direct taxes imposed 
on the arrondisscment by the general council. 

The canton is purely an administrative division, containing, 
on an average, about twelve communes, though some exceptional 
communes are big enough to contain more than one canton. 
It is the seat of a justice of the peace, and is the electoral unit for 
the general council and the district council. 

The communes, varying greatly in area and population, are the 
administrative units in loanee. The chief magistrate of the 
commune is the mayor (?^fiire), who is (t) the agent of the 
(‘ontral government and charged as such with the local promulga- 
tion and execution of the general laws and decrees of the country ; 
(2) the executive head of the municipality, in which capacity 
he supervises the police, the revenue and public works of the 
commune, and acts as the rejiresentative of the corporation m 
general. He also acts as registrar of births, deaths and marriages, 
and officiates at civil marriages. Mayors are usually assisted 
by deputies {ad joints). In a commune of 2500 inhabitants or 
less there is one deputy ; m more populous commimes there 
may be more, but m no case must the number 'exceed twelve, 
except at Lyons; where as many as seventeen are allowed. Both 
mayors and deputy mayors arc elected by and from among 
members of the municipal council for four years. This body 
consists, according to the population of the commune, of from 
10 to 36 members, elected for four ycar^rm the principle of the 
scrutin de hste by FrenChmtn who have reached the age of 
twenty-one years and have a six months^ residence' qualification. 

The local affairs of the commune are decided by the municipal 
council, and its decisions become operative after the expiration 
of a month, save in matters which involve interests transcending 
those of the commune. In suCh oases the' prefect must approve 
them^nd in* some cases the ‘sanction of the general council 
or even ratification by the president is necessary. The council 
also chooses communal delegates to elect senators ; and’ draws 
up the list of whose function is to settle how the 

comm^ine's share of direct taxes shall he allotted among the 
taxpayers. The subqrrefect then selects from this list ten of 
whom he approves for the post. The meetings of the countil 
are open to the public^ 


Justice. 

The ordinary judicial system of France comprises two classes 
of courts . (i) civil and criminal, (2) special, including courts 
dealing only with purely commercial cases ; in addition there 
are the administrative courts, including bodies, the Conseil 
d’Etat and the ( onseils de Prefecture, which deal, in their 
judicial capacity, with cases coming under the drott admimstrahf. 
Mention may also be made of the Tribunal des Conflits, a special 
court whose function it is to decide which is the competent 
tribunal when an administration and a judicial court both 
claim or refuse to deal with a given case. 

Taking the first class of courts, which have luoth civil and 
criminal jurisdiction, tiiedowest tribunal in the system is that of 
the juge de patx. 

Jn each canton is a juge de patx, who in his capacity as a civil 
judge takes cognizance, without appeal, of disputes where the 
amount sought to be recovered does not exceed £12 in value. 
Where theijumiount exceeds £12 but not £24 an appeal lies from 
his decision to the court of first instance. In some particular 
cases where special promptitude or local knowledge is necessary, 
as disputes between hotelkeepers and travellers, and the like, 
he has jurisdiction (subject to appeal to the court of first instance) 
up to £(>0. He has also a criminal jurisdiction in eofiiravenUons, 
i.e. breaches of law punishable by a fine not exceeding 12s. 
or by imprisonment not exceeding five days. If the sentence 
be one of imprisonment nr the fine exceeds 45.^ appeal lies to the 
court of first instance. It is an important function of the juge 
de paix to endeavour to reconcile disputants who come before 
him, and no suit can be brought before the court of first instance 
until he has endeavoured* without success' to bring the parties to 
an agreement. 

Tribmnuux de pmnme instance, also called inbunaux 
d'arrondissement, of which there is one in ©very arrondissement 
(with few exceptions), besides serving as courts of appeal from 
the juges de patx have an original jurisdiction m matters cImI 
and cnmmal. The court consists of a president, one or more 
Vice-presidents and a variable number of judges. A pramreur, 
or public prosecutor, is also attached to each court. In civil 
matters the tribunal takes cognizance of actions relating to 
personal property to the value of £60, and actions relating to 
land to the value of 60 fr. {£2 : 8s ) per annum. When it deals 
With-raatters- involving larger sums an appeal lie.s to the courts 
of appeal. In penal cases its jurisdiction extends to all offences 
of the class known as dthis — offences punishable by a more 
serious penalty than the contraventions dealt with by the 
juge de patx, but. not entailing auch heavy penalties as the code 
afiplics to crums, with which the assize courts (see below) 
deal. When sitting inrits capacity as a criminal court it is 
known as the tribunal cfffrectwnnel. Its judgments are in- 
variably subject in these matters to appeal before the court 
of appeal. 

There are twenty courts of appeal d'appel), to each 
of i^hich are attached from offie to five do^ttments. 

Cotirs d’Appcl. Departments dtpentlmg on them. 

Paris * , • Seme, Aube, Etire-et-T^oir, Marne, Seme-et*Mame, 

S<i*iiie-ictrOi$c, Yoimc. 

Aoen . , . Geis, Loti Lot-vt -Garonne. 

A IX , . , Ba&ses-Alpes, Alpes-Alanlinics, Bouchcb-du-Rlionc, 

Var. 

Amiens . . A istie, Oise, Somme 

Anoers . . Man»e-ot*La>iro, Mayvnne, Sartlie. 

Bastia . . . Corse 

BiasAN90N . . l>oubs, Jura, Haute -Saum’, Tcrritoire do Belfort. 

Bordeaux , Charente, Dordogne, Gironde. 

Bcurges . . Cher, Indre, Ni^‘\Te 

Caen . , . Calvados, Manche, Ome, 

ChambEry . Savoie, Haute -Sa\oie 

Diton , . . Cote-d’Or, Hautc-Marnc, Saone-et-Loire. 

Douai . . Nord, Pas-de-C.ilais 

Grlnoble . . Hautes-Alpc'^, Drdme, Isdre. 

r.iMOcMis . . Corr^ze, Creiisc', Haute- Vienne, 

Lyons . . .Am, Loire, Rhtme 

MontpiiU.ier . Audo, Aveyron. Hcr«iul<, IH^rmecs-Oiientaks. 
Nancy. , . Meuvthe-et-Mosc lie. Mt us(‘, \ osges, Ardennes, 

NImes • • . Ard^he, Card, Loz^re, Vaucluse. 
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Cours d'Appel Departments depending on them. 

Orleans . . Indrc«rt-Loirc, Loir-ct-C hci , Lonct 

Pau . . . l.andc's, Basses Pyrenees, H antes- Pyrenees 

Poitiers . , ChariMitc-Infencuic, Denx-S^vres, Vendee, Vienne. 

Rennes , . C6tes-du>Nord, Fmisl^ire, Ille-et-Vilaine, Loire- 

Tnfeneure, Morbihan. 

Riom . , • Alher, Cantal, H.inte-I.oire, Puy-de-Ddme 

RouhV . . , Eure, Seine-Infeneiire 

Toui.ousk . . An^ge, Hante-Garonne, Tarn, Tain-et-Garonne. 

At the head of each court, which is divided into sections 
(chambres)j is a premier president. Each section {chambre) con- 
sists of a president de chambre and four ]udges (conseillers). 
Procureurs-generaux and avocats-generaux are also attached to 
the parquet^ or permanent official staff, of the courts of appeal. 
The principal function of these courts is the hearing of appeals 
both civil and criminal from the courts of first instance ; only in 
some few cases {e g. discharge of bankrupts) do they exercise an 
original jurisdiction. One of the sections is termed the chambre 
des mtses en accusation. Its function is to examine criminal 
cases and to decide whether they shall be referred for trial to the 
lower courts or the cours d' assises. It may also dismiss a case on 
grounds of insufficient evidence. 

The cours d' assises are not separate and permanent tribunals. 
Ev'ery three months an assize is held in each department, usually 
at the chief town, by a consetller, appointed ad hoc, of the court 
of appeal upon which the department depends. The coiir 
d'asstses occupies itself entirely with offences of the most serious 
type, classified under the penal code as crimes, in accordance 
with the seventy of the penalties attached The president is 
assisted in his duties bv tw’o other magistrates, who rnav be 
chosen either from among the conseillers of the court of appeal 
or the presidents or judges of the local court of first instance. 
In this court and in this^ court alone there is alwavs a jury of 
twehe. They decide, as m England, on facts only, leaving the 
application of the law* to the judges. The verdict is given by a 
simple majority. 

In all criminal prosecutions, other than those coming before 
the fuge de paix, a secret prelurinary invesiiLmtion is made by 
an official called a juge d' instruction. He may either dismiss 
the case at once by an order of nondieu,” or order it to be 
tried, when the prosecution is undcrUiken by the procureur 
or procureur -gMral. This process in some degree corre- 
sponds to the manner in which English magistrates dismiss a 
case or commit the prisoner to quarter sessions or assizes, but 
the powers of the pige d' instruct wn are more arbitrary and 
absolute. 

The highest tribunal in France is the cour de cassation, sitting 
at Pans, and consisting of a first president, three sectional 
presidents and forty -five conseillers, with a ministerial staff 
{parquet) consisting of a procureur-general and six advocates- 
general. It is divided into three sections : the Chambre des 
Requetes, or court of petitions, the civil court and the criminal 
court. The cniir de cassation can review the decision of anv 
other tribunal, except administrative courts. Criminal appeals 
usually go straight to the criminal section, while civil appeals are 
generally taken before the Chambre des Requetes^ where they 
undergo a preliminary examination. If the demand for re- 
hearing is refused such refusal is final ; but if it is granted the 
case ij then heard by the civil chamber, and after argument 
cassation (annulment) is granted or refused. The Court of 
Cassation does not give the ultimate decision on a case ; it 
pronounces, not on the question of fact, but on the legal principle 
at issue, or the competence of the court giving the original 
decision Any decision, even one of a cour d' assises, may be 
brought before it in the last resort, and may be casse — annulled. 
If it pronounces cassation it remits the case to the hearing of a 
court of the same order. 

Commercial courts (tribunaux de commerce) are established in 
all the more important commercial towns to decide as expediti- 
ously as possible disputed points arising out of business trans- 
actions. They consist of judges, chosen, from among the leading 
merchants, and elected by commer^ants palenth depuis cinq ans, 
t.e. persons who have held the licence to trade (see Finance) for 


five years and upwards. In the absence of a tribunal de commerce 
commercial cases come before the ordinary tribunal d^arrondisse- 
meni. 

In important industrial towns tribunals called consetls de 
prud'hommes are instituted to deal with disputes between 
employers and employees, actions arising out of contracts of 
apprenticeship and the like. They are composed of employers 
and workmen m equal numbers and are established by decree of 
the council of state, advised by the minister of justice. The 
minister of justice is notified of the necessity for a consetl de 
priidliommes hv the prefect, acting on the advice of the 
^nunicipal council and the Chamber of Commerce or the 
Chamber of Arts and Manufactures. The judges are elected 
by employers and workmen of a certain standing. When the 
amount claimed exceeds £12 appeal litb to the tribunaux 
d'arrondissement. 

Police. — Broadly, the police of France may be divided into 
two great branches — administrative police (la police ad mini- 
stratiiu') iind judicial police (la police judutatre), the former having 
for its object the maintenance of order, and the latter charged 
with tracing out offenders, collecting the proofs, and delivering 
the presumed offenders to the tribunals charged by law with 
their trial and punishment. Subdivisions may be, and often are, 
named according to the particular duties to which they are 
assigned, as la police politique, police des moeurs, police sanitatrc, 
&c. The officers of the judicial police comprise the pege de paix 
(equivalent to the English police magistrate), the mane, the 
commissaire de police, the gendarmerie and, m rural districts, the 
gardes champetres and the gardes jorestiers, Gardtens de la paix 
(sometimes c<dl(‘d serge it fs de mile, gardes de viUe or agents de 
police) are not to be confounded with the gendarmerie, being a 
branch of the administrative police and corresponding more or 
less nearly with the English equivalent “ police constables.’’ 
which the gendarmerie do not, although both perform police 
duty. The gendarmerie, however, differ from the agents or 
gardes both in uniform and in the fact that they are for the 
most part country patrols. Tlie organization of the Pans poh( c, 
which is typical of that in other large towns, may be outlined 
briefly. The central administration (admimsiraiion centralc) 
comprises three classes of functions which together constitute 
la police. First there is the office or cahinH of the prefect for the 
general police (la police genii ale), with bureaus for various 
objects, such as the safety of the president of the republic, the 
regulation and order of public ceremonies, theatres, amusements 
and entertainments, &c. ; secondly, the judicial police (la police 
pidiciaire), with numerous bureaus also, in constant cominunu a- 
lion with the courts of judicature; thirdly, the administrative 
police (la police administrative) including bureaus, which supei- 
intend navigation, public carnages, aniniais, public health, <!v:c. 
Concurrently with these divisions there is the munKipal poliie, 
which comprises all the agents in enforcing police regulations in 
the streets or public thoroiighfaies, acting under the orders of a 
chief (chef de la police munuipale) with a central bureau. The 
municipal police is divided into two principal branches — the 
service m uniform of the agents de police and the service out of 
uniform of vispecteiirs de police. In Paris the municipal police 
are divided among the twenty arrondissements, which the 
uniform police patrol (see further Paris and Police), 

Prisons. — The prisons of France, some of them attached to the 
ministry of the interior, are complex in their classification. It 
is only from the middle of the igth century that close attention 
has been given to the principle of individual separation. Cellular 
imprisonment was, however, partially adopted for persons 
awaiting trial. Central prisons, m which prisoners lived and 
worked in association, had been in existence from the commence- 
ment of the 19th century. These prisons received all sentenced 
to short terms of imprisonment, the long-term convicts going to 
the bagnes (the great convict prisons at the arsenals of Rochefort, 
Brest and Toulon), while in 1851 transportation to penal colonies 
was adopted. In 1869 and 1871 commissions were appointed to 
inquire into prison discipline, and as a consequence of the report 
of the last commission, issued in 1874, the principle of cellular 
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confinement was put in operation the following year. There 
were, however, but few prisons in France adapted for the cellular 
system, and the process of reconstruction has been slow. In 
1898 the old Pans prisons of Grande-Roquette, Saint-Pelagic 
and Mazas were demolished, and to replace them a large prison 
with 1500 cehs was erected at Fresncs-k's-Rungis There arc 
(1) the mai^on d' arret, temporary places of durance in every 
arrondissement for persons charged with offences, and those 
sentenced to more than a year’s imprisonment who are awaiting 
transfer to a niaison centrale ; (2) the matron de justice, often part 
tand parcel of the former, but only existing in the assize court 
towns for the safe custody of those tried or condemned at the 
assizes , (3) departmental prisons, or maisous de correction, for 
summary convictions, or those sentencefl to less than a year, or, 
if provided with sufficient cells, those amenable to separate con- 
finement ; (4) maifous centrales' and penitencurs agrtcoles, for all 
sentenced to imprisonment for more than a year, or to hard 
lal)onr, or to those condemned to travaux forces for offences com- 
mitted in prison. There are eleven maisons centrales, nine for 
men (Loos. Clairvau\, Beaulieu, Poiasy, Melun, Fonteviault, 
Thouars, Riom and Nimes) ; two for women (Rennes and 
Montpellier). The pcnitenciers agricole^ only differ from the 
maisons centrales in the matter of regime; there are two — at 
Castelluccio and at ('hiavari (Corsica). There are also re- 
formatory establishments for juvenile offenders, and depots de 
siirete for prisoners who are travelling, at places where there arc 
no other prisons P'or the penal settlements at a distance from 
France see Dkportation. 

Finance. 

At the head of the financial organization of France, and 
exercising a general jurisdulion, is the minister of finance, 
who co-ordinates in one general budget the separate budgets 
prepared by his colleagues and assigns to each ministerial 
department the sums necessary for its expenses. 

The financial year in France begins on the 1st of January, 
and the budget of each financial year must be laid on the table 
ol the Chamber ol Deputies in the course of the ordinary 
Budget. Qf preceding year in time for the discussion 

upon It to begin m October and Ije con( luded bcfoie the 31st of 
December. It is then submitted to a special commission of the 
Chamber of Deputies, elected for one year, who apfioint a general 
reporter and one or more special reporters for each of the minis- 
tries. When the Chamber of Deputies has voted the budget it 
is submitted to a similar course of procedure in the Senate. 
When the budget has passed both chambers it is promulgated by 
the president under the title of Lot des finames. In the event of 
its not being voted before the 31st of December, recourse is had 
to the system of “ provisional twelfths ” {douzihnes provisoires), 
whereby the government is authorized by parliament to incur 
expenses for one, two or three months on the scale of the previous 
year. The expenditure of the government has several times 
been regulated for as long as six months upon this system. 

In each {Icparlment an official collector {Trisoncr paveur ^cinhal) 
icceives the t.ixes and public revenue collected therein .iml accounti* 
. for them to the central authority in Pans In view of his 
axa on. |^(,<5pQnsibilities he has, before appointment, to pay a large 
deposit to the treasurv Besides receiving taxes, they pay the 
creditors of the state m their departments, conduct all operations 
affecting departmental loans, buy and sell government stock (rentes) 
on behalf ol individuals, and conduct certain banking operations 
The trhoner neaily always lives at the chief town of the cl(‘i)aitment, 
and IS assisted bv a reccvcur pafttculier des finances in each airoridisse- 
ment (except that in which the tresnrier himself resides) From the 
receveur i.s demanded a security euual to five times his total income. 
The ,ji^rect taxes are actually collected by percepteurs In the 
commune an official known as the receveur municipal receives all 
moneys due to it, and, subject to the authorisation of the mayor, 
makes all payments due from it In communes with a revenue 
of less than £2400 the fierceptcur fulfils the functions of tcieveur 
municipal, but a special official may be appointed m communes 
with large incomes 

The direct taxes fall into two classes. (1) ImpCts de repartUton 
(apportionment), the amount to be raised being fixed m advance 
annually and then apportioned among the departments. They 


include the land tax,' the personal and habitation tax (contribution 
personnelle -mobtltire), and door and window t . (2) ImpCis de 

quotite, which arc levied directly on the individual, w'ho pays his 
(juota according to a fixed tariff 1 hesc comprise the tax on 
buildings ' and the trade-hccnce tax (impdt des patentes) Besides 
these, certain othei taxes (taxes assimtlees aux contributions dtrcctes) 
are included under the heading of direi t taxation, e g the tax on 
property m mortmain, dues lor the verification of weights and 
measures, the tax on royalties from mines, on horses, mules and 
carnages, on cycles, cVe 

The Land tajx falls upon land not built upon m proportion to its net 
yearly revenue It is colketed m accordance with a register of 
jiroperty (cadastre) drawn up for the most part in the first half of the 
lyth century, dealing with cvny juece of piojjviiy in Fru,nce, and 
giving its extent and value and the name of the owner The re- 
sponsibility of keeping this regislt i aee urate and up to dati is divided 
between the state, the departments and the communes, and involves 
a special s< rvice and staff of experts 7 //-’ building Car consists ol a 
levy of 3 20 % of the lental value of tin* propel ty, and is charged 
upon the owiut 

The personal and habitation tax consists in fact of two different 
taxes, one imjiosmg a fi\(‘(l eajutation chaige on all citizens alike 
of every depaitment, the charge, however, varying according to tin 
depaitment from i Ic 50 c (is 3d ) to 4 ics 50 c (3s qd ), the other 
levied on cveiy occupier of a furnished house 01 of apartments m 
piopoition to its rental vMliie 

7 he tax on dooi s and windows is levaed in each case according to the 
number of apertures, and is fixed with riffeitncf* to population, tlie 
inhabitants ol the more populous paying more than those ot the h'-^s 
populous communes 

1 he trade-hance tax (impot des patentes) is imjiosed on every person 
carrying on any business vvh.itcver, it affects prolcssional men, 
bankers and manufacturers, as w'ell as wdiolesale and retail traders, 
and consists ol (i) a fixed duty levied not on actual jirofits but with 
reference to the extent ot a business or calling as indicated by number 
of cmjdoves, population of the locality anti other considerations 
(2) An assessment on the letting value of the premises m which a 

luismess 01 prolession is earned on. 

Ihe administrative staff mcludes, for the purpose of computing the 
individual ijiiotas of the direct taxes, a diri’ctor assisted by controlcAO s 
in each department and subordinate to a central authority in Pans, 
the diiertion genirale des contnbuttons diiccits 

The indirect taxes comprise tlie charges on registration, stamps , 
customs , and a group of taxes specially described as “ indirect 
taxi s 

Registration (enregistiement) duties arc charged on the transfer of 
property m the way ot business (d title oncieux) , on changes m 
owiieiship effected m the way of donation or succession (d title 
gratuit), and on a vaiicty of other transactions W'hich must be 
legMeied accoiding to law. The revenue from stamps includes 
as its chiet items the returns from stamped jiapcr, stamps on 
goods tialfic, securities and shaie certificates and reciipts and 
cheques 

The Direction ghierale de I'turegistrement, des domaines et du timbre, 
compiising a ceiitial deqoartmeiit and a director and staff of agents 
m each deuailiiKiit, combines the ailmmistration ot state property 
(not incliuimg forests) wuth the exaction of registration and stamj) 
duties 

The Customs (douane), at one time only a branch of the administra- 
tion of the contnbutions indirectes, were organized in 1869 as a special 
SCI vice. The centred office at Pans consists of a directeur gene ml 
and two administratems, nomin.ited by the picsidcnt of the republic 
These officials form a council of administration piesided over b> the 
minister of finance 'Ihe service in the dipartments compnst's 
brigades, which are actually engaged in guarding the frontiers, and a 
cleiical staff (seivice de bun an) entrusted with the collection of tlie 
duties There cue twt'iity-four districts, each under the control ol a 
directeur, assisted by inspectors, sub-insju dors and other officials 
The chief towns of these districts aie Algiers, Bayonne, BcsdiK^on, 
Bordeaux, Boulogne, Brest, Chambery, Charleville, Dunkirk, 
llpiiial, La Rochdle, Le Havre, Lille, Lyons, Marseilles, Montpellier, 
Nancy, Nantes, Nice, Pans, Perpignan, Rouen, St-Malo, V alenciennes 
Thcie IS also an official performing the functions of a director at 
Bastia, in Corsica 

The group specially described as indirect taxes includes those on 
alcohol, wine, beer, cider and other alcoholic dunks, on passenger, 
and goocF traffic by' railway, on licences to distilleis, spirit-scllcrs, 
<&c , on salt and on sugar of home m.Liiiifacture The collection of 
these excise duties as well as the sale of matches, tobacco and gun- 
jKiwdcr to retailers, is assigned to a spethd service in each department 
suboidinated to a cential admiuisfration To the above taxes 
must be added the tax on SUuh Exchange transactions and the tax of 
q. on dividends freon shocks and shales (othei than state loans). 

Other main somces of revenue are: the domains and forests 
managed by the state , government monopolies, comprising tobacco, 
matches, gunpowder, posts, telegraphs, telephones', and state 

' The tax on land (proprtiUs non hcittcs) and that on buildings 
(propriHis bdttcs) are included under the head of contribution fonadre.. 
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ratlwavs. An administrative tribunal call<?d, the couf des comfdes 
subjects the accounts of tho state's hnoncial agents (IfHoner^- 
paveursy raceveurs of registration fees, of custonivS, ot indirect taxes, 
) and of the comniunoi> ^ to a close investigation, ami a vote of 
definitive settlement is finally passed by parliament, 'I lie Cour des 
Comptes, an ancient tribunal, was abolished in 1 791, and reorganized 
bv Napoleon I in 1807 It consists of a president and no other 
olhcials, assisted by 25 auditois All these are nominated for life 
by the president of tho republic Besides the accounts of the state 
and of the communes, those ol chai liable institutions^ and training 
colleges * and a great variety of other public establishments aie 
scrutinized by the Cour des Comptes 

The following table shows the rapid growth of the state rovenwe of 
France during the period 1875-1905, the figures for the sjx*cified years 
representing millions of pounds. 


f- 

1880. 

1885. 

1890. 

1805. 

Average 

1896-1900. 

Average 

1901-1905 

i 108 

II8 

1 122 

129 j 

i 137 

L j 

147 j 


Ol the revenue in 1905 (isoj inillion pounds) the four direct taxes 
produced approximately 20 millions. Other principal items of 
revenue were Registration 25 millions, stamps 7^ millions, cuvstom^> 
iH millions, inland revenue on lupiors i6J millions, iccpipU from the 
tobacco monopoly 18 millions, receipts from post oihee 10 J millions 
Since 1875 the cxpentiiture ol tfic state has passed through con- 
siderable fluctuations, It reacned its maximum m 1883, descended 
p m 1888 and 1889, and since then has continuously in- 

* creased It was formerly the custom to divide the credits 
“ ‘ voted for the (Uscharge of the public services into two 
heads— the ordinary and extraordinary budget. The ordinary 
buiJiget of expenditure was that mot entirely by the produce of the 
taxes, while the extraordmaiy budget of expcndituie was that which 
had to be incurred either m the way of an immediate loan, or in aid 
ol the funds of the floating debt. Tho pohey adopted after 1890 
of incorporating in the ordinary budget the expenditure on war, 
marine and public \vorks, each under its own Itead, rendered the 
" extiaordmary budget ” obsolete, but there are sUlJL, besides the 
ordinary budget, btidsi^ts annexesy comprising the credits voted to 
certain establishments under state supervision, e g tlic National 
•savings Bfink, state rad ways, dx. The growth of the expenditure 
of France is showain the following. summary figures, which represent 
mdhoiib of pounds. 


1875 

1880 

1885 

1890. 

1895 

Average 

1896-1900. 

Average 

1901^1905. 

1 '•‘7 

1 135 



1 ‘37 
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The chief item of expenditure (which totalled 148 million pounds 
in 1905) IS the service of tho pulilic debt, which m 1905 cost 48 [ 
million pounds sterling. Of tne rest of tlu* sum assigned to the 
ministry of finance (59} nmlhons in all) 8^ milhons went m the ex- 
pense of collection of revenue. The otlier ministries with tfte largest 
outgoings were the mmislry of war (the exjienditure of which rose 
from 25! millions m 1895 to over 30 millions m 1905), the ministry 
of marine (loj millions m 1895, over 12 J millions in 1005), tho ministry 
of public works (with an expenditure in i<)05 of over 20 millions, 
10 millions of which was assigned to posts, telegraphs and telephones) 
and the ministry of public instruction, fine arts and public worship, 
the expenditure on education having risen from 7J millions in 1895 
to 9J milhons in 1005. 

Public Debt — The national debt of France is the heaviest of any 
country m the world. Its foundation was laid early in the 15th 
century, and the continuous wars of succeeding centimes, combined 
with the extravagance of the monarchs, as well as deliberate dis- 
regard of financial and economic conditions, increased it at an alarm- 
ing rate The duke of SuUy earned out a revision in if^o4, and other 
attempts were made by Mazann and Colbert, but the extravagances 
of Louis XV. swelled it again heavily. In 1764 the nationid debt 
amounted 102,360,000,000 liv res, and the annual change to 93,000,000 
hvres. A consolidation was effected m 1793, but the lavish issue of 
assignats {q v) destroyed whatever advantage might have accrued, 
and the debt was again dealt with by a law of the gth of Vend^miaire 
year VI. (27th of September 1797), the annual interest paid yearly 
to creditors then amounting to 40,216,000 francs (;fr,6oo,(X)o). 
Dunng the Directory a sum of ^2 50,000 was added to the interest 
charge*, and bv i8t>t this annual charge had risen to ^2,530,000. 
This large increase is to I'le recounted for by the fact that during the 
Na^ioleonic regime the government steadily refused to issue in- 
convertible paper currency or to meet war expenditure by borrowing. 
The following table shows the increase of the funded debt since 

1814.2 


^ With revenues of over 200 

2 For a history of the French debt, see C, F. Bastable, Public 
Finance (1903). 


Date. 

Nominal Capital 

Interest 

(Millions of ^). 

(Mijlions of £). 

April I, 

1814 

50 | 


Apnl I, 

1830 . , . 

177 


3 

March i. 

1848 . , . 

238; 


9 i 

January i 

, 1852 . . . 

220- 


9 i 

»» 

187: . . . 

498 J 



tf 

1870 . . . 

799 : 


3 ^ 

f* 

1887 . . . 

986) 


34 ^ 


1895 . . . 

1038^ 

J 

34 

i 

1905 • • • 

I 037 J 


31 


The French debt a.s constituted m 1905 was made up of funded 


debt and floating debt as follows : 


inmded Debt , 


Perpetual 3 % rentes 

. ^888,870,400 

Terminable 3 % rentes . . . . 

. 148,490,400 

Total of fun(I,ed debt . . . . 

. / i„o ^7, 360,800 


Guarantees to railway companies, &c. (m 

capital) ;^89,744 >o8o 

Other debt m capital 46,800,340 


Floating Debt 

Exchetjuer bills ;^9,923,48o 

Liabilities on bchaff of tonimunes and pulilic 
establishments, inciudutg depaitmenUl 

services 17,366,520 

Dejiosit and current accounts of t'aisse des 

depots, (Sre , mclmlmg .savings banlts . . 15,328,840 

Caution money of Tresooriers payeursrgeneiaux i ,43 1 ,680 

Other liabilities 6,450,200 


Total of floating debt £5^65^^,720 

Departmental 1 mama, -Every dejiaittuonl has a budget of its 
own, wlwh b"* prc]>ai:cd and presented by the prefeof, voted by the 
dcpaitmcntal council and ap]noved by decree of the piesident of the 
rcpiubhc Tlio oidiriary receipts include the n'veunes fiom the 
property of the department, the produce of additional centimes , 
which areTevieii m conjunction with the direct taxes loi the mainr 
teiiance of botli dcpartWHutal amJ conxmunal finances, state .sab,- 
vcntipnj>anci contribution? of the coinniuncs towards, cci lam branches 
of poor relief and to nuunti'mincc of roads Tlu' chief expenses of the 
dcjiartments arc the care of pauper children and lunatics, the 
maintenance of high-roads and the service- of the dej)ailment.d delit. 

Communal Fmunc^s —Tho budget of the commune is piepared 
by tlie mayor, voUd bv the municipal comicd and appiovcd by ihc 
prefect But m commum s tlie revenues of whvdi exceed £120,000, 
the budget is always submitted to the president of the republic. 
ThC'Ordmary revenues i«clu(le the produce of “ additional centimes '* 
aitocated to cQmin)un..cl purposes, the rents and piolUs of commumij 
property, sums jiroduccd by municipal taxes and dues, coiicessionn 
to gas, water and otlicr companies, and by the octroi (q v ) or duty 
on a variety of articles imported into the commum* for local con- 
sumption The repairing of highway®, the upkeep of jiublic build- 
mg«, the support ot public education, tho remuneration of numerous 
officials connected with the collGction of state taxes, the keeping 
of the cacla^trCy &c , constitute the principal objects of commiinJU 
expenditure 

Both the dejxirtmonts and the communes have considerable 
public debts. Ihe depautmentai debt m IC104 stood at 24 million 
pounds, and the. communal debt at 153 nirilUon pounds (R. Tr ) 


Army. 

Recruiting and .-^Universal compulsory service was 

adopted after the disasters of 1870-1871^ though in principle 
it had been established by Marshal Niel’s reforms a few years 
before tliat date. The most important of the recruiting Jaws 
passed since 1870 are those of 1872, 1889 and 1905, the last 
the loi de deux ans ” which embodies the last efforts of the 
French war department to keep pace with the ever-growing 
numbers of the German empire. Compulsory service with the 
colours is in Germany no longer universal, as there are twice 
as many able-bodied men presented by the recruiting com- 
missions as the active army can absorb. France, with a ^atly 
inferior population, now trains, every man who, is pbysicaUy 
capable. This law naturally made a deep impression on military 
Europe, not merely because the period of colour service was 
reduced — Germany had taken this step years befora^— but 
because gf tlie almost entire absence,, of, the usual exemptions j 

* In 1894 the rentes then standing at 4J. % were reduced to 3^4 %, 
and in 1902 to 3 %. 
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Eyea bread-witmcrs are require ta serve, th^ stale pcmsioming 
their dej)cndarils (75 centimes per diem, up to 10 7o 
s^lrength) during their period of. service, Dispen^vVlions, and also 
the one-year voluntanut, which had become a short cut for- the 
so-called “ lateilectual class ” to, employment m the civil service 
rather than a means of training reserve officers, were abolished. 
Every Fienchman thereiore is ai member of the army practically 
or pottmlially from the age of twenty to the age of forty-five. 
Each year there isi dmwn up in every commune a list of the 
young men who atiained the age of twenty daring the previous 
year. Those young men are then examined by a revising body 
{Cotiscil dc. rlvmtrn canUmal) composed of civil and military 
officialsi Men physically unfit are wholly exempted, iuid men 
who have not, at the tune of the examination, attained the 
required physical standard are put back for re-examination 
after an interval. Men who, otherwise suitable, have some 
slight infirmity are drafted into tlije non-combatant bramhes. 
The minimum height for the- infantry soldier is x*54, m., or 
<5 ft i in., bat men of special physique are taken below this 
height. In 1Q04, under the old system of three-years’ service 
witii mimaroiis total and partial exemptions, 324,253 men 
became liable to incorporation, of whom 25,432 were rejected 
as unfit, 55,265 were admitted as one-year volunteers, 6>,i6o 
wiero'pot back, 27,825 had afreajdy enlisted with a view to making 
the. array a career, 5257 were taken for the navy, and thus, with 
a few extra details and cjisiialties, the contingent for full service 
dwindled to 147,540 recruits. In iqo6, 326,793 men had to 
present themselves, 25,348 had already enlisted, 4923 wtmt to 
the navy, 68,1526 were put lxix:k, 33,777 found unfit, whuh, 
deduct mg 3128 details, gives an actn^ incorpor«ited contingent 
of 191,091 young men of twenty -one to servefor two full years (in 
each case, for the sake of comparison, men put back from former 
yeiu*s who were' ennoUed are omitted). In theory a two-v ears’ 
contingent of course should be half as large again as a three-years’ 
one, but in practice, France has not men enough for so girat 
an incrcase. bull the law of 1905 provides a system whereby 
there' is room wMth the colours for every available man, and 
moreover enburcs his services, 'fha net gain m the 1906 cItK>s 
IS not far slixirt of 50,000, and liic-proportion of the-now contingent 
to the old IS practically 5:4. Tlte ht des cadres^ of 1*907 introdu<red 
many important < hangea of dctdjil suppkmenrtary to the U>i de 
deux am. Iiiif^ortant changes wTre also, made in the* pnov Lsions 
and administration of muhtary la^v. Tlie active army, then, 
at a\ given moment, say Novemlw i, 1908, is composed of all 
the- young raeo, not legally exempted, wlio have reached the age 
of twenty la the* years 1906 and 1907. It is at the dl^posal 
of the nunisterof war, wlto can decree the recall of all men dis- 
charged to ihp rebervf" tire previous \"ear and all those whose 
time of service has for imy reason been shortened. The reserves 
of the active army are composed of those who have served 
tlie legal period in the active army. These ace recalled twice, 
m the eleven years during which they are members of the rcseive, 
for refresher (.uurses. The active* army and its reserve are not 
localized, but diawn from and distributed over the whole of 
France, The a<lvaut\ges of a purely lerritomd system have 
tempted various War Ministers to apply it, but the re.sults were 
not good, owing to the want of unriormity in the military 
qualities and tlic palitiral subordination of the different districts. 
One result of this is that mobilization and concentration are 
much slower processes than they are in Germany. 

The Territoiial Army and its reserve (members of which 
undergo two short periods of training) are, however, allocated 
to local service. The* soldier spends si.\ years in the Territorial 
Arngiy, and six in the reserve of the Territorial Army. 'J'he 
reserves of the active army and the Territorial Army and its 
reserve can only bc' recalled to an tivc sei vice m c«isc of emergency 
and by dciTee of the head of the state. 

T^e total- service rendered Ijy the individual soldier is thus 
twenty -five years. He is registered at the agje of twenty, is 
called to the colours on the ist of October of the next year, 
discharged to the active army reserve on the 30th of September 
ci the seccMud year thereafter, to the Territorial Army at the 


same date thirteen complete years after his incorporation, and 
finally discharged from the reserve of the Territorial Army 
on the twenty-fifth anniversary of his entry into the active army. 
On November i, 1908^ then the active army was composed of 
the classes registered 1906 and 1907, the reserve of the classes 
1895-1905, the Territorial Army of those of 1889-1894 and the 
Territorial Army reserve of those of 18S3-1888. 

In 1906 the peace strength of the army 111 kranre was estimated 

5.32,593 officers and men , in Algeria, 54,580 ; in Tunis 20,320 ; 
total 607,493. Deducting varancies, sick and absent, the 
effective strength of the active army m 1906 was 540,563; of 
the gendarmerie and Garde Kcpublicaine 24,512 ; of colonial 
troops in the colonies 58,568. The full number of persons liable 
to be calleil upon for military scrv ice and engaged in such service 
IS calculated (1908) as 4,800,000, of whom 1,350,000 of the active 
army and the younger classes of army reserve would constitute 
tlic field armies set on foot at the oulbr.eak of war. 150,000 
horses and mules are maintained on a peace footing and 600,000 
on a war footing. 

Ofgantzaiion . — The general organization of the French army 
at home is based on the system of permanent army corps, the 
headcjuarters of which are as follows: I. Lille, 11 . Amiens, 
ITT. Rouen, IV. Le Mans, Orleans, VI. ( haluns-sur-Marne, 
VIT. Bcsan9on, Vlll. Bourges, IX. Tours, X. Rennes, XI. 
Nantes, XII. Limoges, XIII. Clermont-Ferrand, XIV. Lyons, 
XV. Marseilles, XVL Montpellier, XVTI. Toulouse, XVTIL 
Bordeaux, XIX. Algiers and XX. Nancy. Each army corps 
consists in principle of two infantry divisions, one cavalry 
brigade, one brigade of horse and field artillery, one engineer 
battalion and one squadron of tram But certain army corps 
have a special organization 'J'hc VI. corps (Chalons) and die 
VII (Besangun) consist of three divisions each, and tlie XJX. 
(Algiers) hab three divisions of its own as well as the division 
occupying Tunis. In addition to these corps there are eight 
peimanent cavalry divisions with headquarters at Pans, Lunc- 
ville, Meaux, Sedan, Re mis, Lyons, Mclun and Dole. The 
military government of Pans is independent of the army corps 
system and comprises, besides a division of the colonial army 
corps (see Wow),. 3J others detached from the IL, IIL, IV. and 
V. corps, as wdl a^i the ist and 3rd cavalry divisions and many 
smaller bodies of troops, The militaoy government of Lyons 
is another independent and special command ; it comprises 
practically the XIV. army corjis and tlie 6th cav'alry division. 
The inrfaMry division consists of 2 brigades, each of 2 regiments 
of 3 or 4 battalions (tho 4 battalion regiments have recently 
been redficcd for the most jiart to 3), with i squadron cavalry 
and 12 batteries, attached from the corps troops, in war a pro- 
portion of the artillery would, however, be tiiken back to form 
the corps artillery (sec Artillkry and Taciics). The cavalry 
division consists of 2 or 3 brigades, each of 2 regiments or 8 
squadrons, with 2 horse artillery batteries attached. Tlie army 
corps consists of headquarters, 2 (or 3) infantry divisions, i 
cavaliy brigade, i artillery brigade (2 regiments, comprising 21 
field and 2 horse batteries), i engineer battalion, &(. In war 
a group of Rimailho ” heavy howitzers (see Ordnance : 
Heavy hiehl and Light Siege Units) would he attuhed. It is 
proposed, and accepted in principle, to increase the number of 
guns in the army corps by converting the horse batteries in 18 
army corps to field batteries, which, with other measures, enables 
the number of the latter to be increased to 36 (144 guns). 

The organization of the “ metropolitan troops ” by regiments 
Ls (c2j) 163 regmients of line infantry, some of which arc alTccted 
to “ regional duties and do not enter into the composition of 
their array corps for war, 31 battalions of chasseurs d pied, 
mostly stationed m the Alps and the Vosges, 4 regiments of 
ZoiKwes, 4 regiments of Algerian tirailleurs (natives, often 
railed Turcos ^), 2 foreign legion regiments, 5 battalions of 
.‘Vfrican light infantry (discipjmory regiments), &c ; (^) 12 

* Algerian nati\c troops are recruited by \oluntary enlistment. 
But m IQ08, owing to the prevailing want of train^ soldiers in 
Franr.^, it was proposed to set free the white troops in Algeria by 
applv lUg the pnnciples of universal service to the natives, as m Tunis^ 
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regiments of cuirassiers, 32 of dragoons, 21 of chasseurs d cheval, 

14 of hussars, 6 of chasseurs d'Ajrtque and 4 of Spahis (Algerian 
natives) ; (c) 40 regiments of artillery, comprising 445 field 
batteries, 14 mountain batteries and 52 horse batteries (see, 
however, above), 18 battalions of garrison artillery, with in 
addition 13 companies of artificers, &c. ; {d) 6 regiments of 
engineers forming 22 battalions, and i railway regiment ; (e) 
20 squadrons of tram, 27 legions of gendarmerie and the Pans 
Garde K^publicaine, administrative and medical units. 

Colonial Troops . — These form an expeditionary army corps 
in France to which are attached the actual corps of occupation 
to the various colonies, part white, part natnes. The colonial 
army corps, headquarters at Pans, has three divisions, at Pans, 
Toulon and Brest. 

The French colonial (formerly marine) infantry, recruited by 
voluntary enlistment, comprises 18 regiments and 5 inde|>endent 
battalions (of which 12 regiments arc at home), 74 batteries of 
fielrl, fortress and mountain artillery (of which 32 are at home), 
with a few cavalry and engineers, &c., and other services in 
proportion. The native troops include 13 regiments and 8 
independent battalions. The strength of this army corps is 
28,700 in France and 61,300 in the colonies. 

Command . — The commander-in-chief of all the armed forces 

15 the president of the Republic, but the practical direction of 
affairs lies m the hand of the minister of war, who is assisted 
by the Conseil super leur de la guerre , a body of senior generals 
who have been selected to be appointed to the higher commands 
in war. The vice-president is the destined commander-in-chief 
of the field armies and is styled the generalissimo. I'he chief of 
staff of the army is also a member of the council. In war 
the latter would probably remain at the ministry of war in Pans, 
and the generalissimo would have hi'> own chief of staff. The 
ministr}^ of war is divided into branches for infantry, cavalry, 
See . — and services for special subjects such as military law, 
explosives, health, &c. The general staff (e/at major de Varmec) 
has Its functions classed as follows : personnel ; material and 
finance ; ist bureau (organization and mobilization), 2nd 
(intelligence), 3rd (military operations and training) and 4th 
(communications and transport) ; and the famous historical 
section. The president of the Republic has a military household, 
and the minister a cabinet, both of which are occupied chiefly 
with questions of promotion, patronage and decorations. 

The general staff and also the staff of the corps and divisions 
are composed of certificated (hreveies) officers who have passed 
all through the £cole de Guerre. In time of peace an officer is 
attached to the staff for not more than four >ears. He must 
then return to regimental duty for at least two years. 

The officers of the army are obtained partly from the old- 
established military schools, partly from the ranks of the non- 
commissioned officers, the proportion of the latter being about 
one-third of the total number of officers. Artillery and engineer 
officers come from the Ecole Polytechnique, infantry and cavalry 
from the ficolc speciale militaire de St-( yr. Other important 
training institutions are the staff college (itcole supcrieure de 
Guerre) which trams annually 70 to 90 selected captains and 
lieutenants ; the musketry school of Chalons, the gymnastic 
school at Joinville-le-Pont and the schools of St Maixent, Saumur 
and Versailles for the preparation of non-commissioned officers 
for commissions in the infantry, cavalry, artillery and en- 
gmeer^ respectively. The non-commissioned ofiiccrs are, as 
usual in univ ersal service armies, drawn partly from men who 
voluntarily enlist at a relatively early age, and partly from men 
who at the end of their compulsory period of service are re-engaged. 
Voluntary enlistments in the French army are permissible, 
within certain limits, at the age of eighteen, and the engages 
serve for at least three years. The law further provides for the 
re-en'agement of men of all ranks, under conditions varying 
according to their rank. Such re-engagements arc for one to three 
years’ effective service but may be extended to fifteen. They 
date from the time of the legal expiry of each man’s com- 
pulsory active service. Rengages receive a bounty, a higher 
rate of pay and a pension at the conclusion of their service. 
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The total number of men who had re-enlisted stood in 1903 at 

8594. 

Armament . — The field artillery is armed with the 75 mm. gun, 
a shielded quick-firer (see Ordnance : Field Equipments j 
for illustration and details) ; this weapon was the forerunner 
of all modern models of field gun, and is handled on tactical 
principles specially adapted for it, whuh gives the French field 
artillery a unique position amongst the military nations. The 
infantry, which was the first in Europe to be armed with the 
magazine rifle, still carries this, the Lebel, rifle which dates from 
1886. It is believed, however, that a satisfactory type of auto- 
matic rifle (see Rifle) has been evolved and is now (1908) in 
process of manufacture. Details are kept strictly secret. The 
cavalry weapons are a straight sword (that of the heavy cavalry 
is illustrated in the article Sword), a bamboo lance and the 
Lebcl carbine. 

It IS convenient to mention in this place certain institutions 
attached to the war department and completing the French 
military organization. The Hotel dcs Jnvalides founded by 
Louis XIV. and Louvois is a house of refuge for old and infirm 
soldiers of all grades. The number t)f the inmates is decreasing ; 
but the institution is an expensive one, In 1875 the “ Invalides ” 
numbered 642, and the hotel cost the state 1,123,053 francs. 
The order of the Legion of Honour is treated under Knighthood 
AND CiiiVAiRY. The midaille milifaire is awarded to private 
soldiers and non-commissioned olficers who have distinguished 
themselves or rendered long and meritorious services This 
was introduced in 1852, carries a yearly pension of 100 frs. and 
has been granted occasionally to officers. 

Fortificaitons.-~x\her 1870 France embarked upon a policy 
of elaborate frontier and inner defences, with the object of 
ensuring, as against an unexpected (jerman invasion, the time 
necessary for the effective development of her military forces, 
which were then in process of reorganization. Some information 
as to the types of fortification adopted in 1870-1875 will be 
found in Fohiimcation and Siegfxrah. The general lines 
of the scheme adopted were as follows : On the Meuse, which 
forms the principal natural barrier on the side of Lorraine, 
Verdun (q if ) was fortified as a large entrenched camp, and 
along the river above this were constructed a senes of juris 
d'arrel (sec Meu.se Line) ending in another entrenched camp 
at Toul (qv ). From this point a gap (the irouee d'Epmal) was 
left, so as “ in some sort to canalize the flow of invasion ” (General 
Bonnal), until the upper Moselle was reached at Epinal (q.v,). 
Here another entrenched camp was made and from it the “Moselle 
line ” (q.v.) of forts d' arret continues the barrier to Belfort (q.v ), 
another large entrenched camp, beyond which a senes of fortifica- 
tions at Montbeliard and the Lomont range carries the line of 
defence to the Swiss border, which in turn is pmtected by 
works at Pontarlier and elsewhere. In rear of these lines Verdun- 
Toul and Epinal-Belfort, respectively, he two large defended 
areas in which under certain circumstances the mam armies 
would assemble preparatory to offensive movements. One of 
these areas is defined by the three fortresses. La Fere, Laon 
and Reims, the other by the triangle, Langres -Dijon — Besanij^on. 
On the side of Belgium the danger of irruption through neutral 
territory, which has for many years been foreseen, is provided 
against by the fortresses of Lille, Valenciennes and Maubeuge, 
but (with a view to tempting the Germans to attack through 
Luxemburg, as is stated by German authorities) the frontier 
between Maubeuge and Verdun is left practically undefended. 
The real defence of this region lies in the field army which would, 
if the case arose, assemble in the area La Fere-Reims-Laon. 
On the Italian frontier the numerous forts d'arrit in the moupjy[;iins 
are strongly supported hy the entrenched camps of Besan^on, 
Grenoble and Nice. Behind all this huge development of fixed 
defences lie the central fortresses of Paris and Lyons. The 
defences of the Spanish frontier consist of the entrenched c^mps 
of Bayonne and Perpignan and the various small forts d arret 
of the Pyrenees. Of the coast defences the principal are Toulon, 
Antibes, Rochefort, Lorient, Brest, Ol^ron, La Rochelle, Belle- 
Isle, Cherbourg, St-Malo, Havre, Calais, Gravelines and Dunkirk, 
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A number of the older fortresses, dating for the most part from 
Louis XIV. ’s time, are still in existence, but are no longer of 
military importance. Such are Arras, Longwy, M^zi^res and 
Montm^dy, 

Navy. 

Central Administration , — The head of the French navy is 
the Minister of Marine, who like the other ministers is appointed 
by decree of the head of the state, and is usually a civilian. 
He selects for himself a staff of civilians (the cabinet du mimstre)^ 
which is divided into bureaux for the despatch of business 
The head of the cabinet prepares for the consideration of the 
minister all the business of the navy, especially questions of 
general importance Ilis chief professional assistant is the 
chef d'eiat-major ^hhal (chief of the general staff), a vice-admiral, 
who is responsible for the organization of the naval forces, the 
mobilization and movements of the fleet, &c. 

The central organization also comprises a number of depart- 
ments (serin res) entrusted with the various branches ol naval 
administration, such as administration of the active fleet, con- 
struction of ships, arsenals, recruiting, financ'e, &c. 'Fhe minister 
has the assistance of the Consetl supmeur de la Marine y over 
which he presides, consisting of three vice-admirals, the chief 
of staff and some other members. The Consetl supcrieur 
devotes Its attention to all questions touching the fighting 
efficiency of the fleet, naval bases and arsenals and coast defcnc'e. 
Besides the Consetl supmeur the minister is advised on a very 
wide range of naval topics (including pay, quarters and recruiting) 
by the Connte consuliatif de la Marine. Advisory committees are 
also appointed to deal with special subjects, e g the commissions 
de classement which attend to questions of promotion in the 
various branches of the navy, the naval works council and others. 

The Freni'h coast is divided into fiv^e naval arrondissements, 
which have their headquarters at the five naval ports, of which 
Cherbourg, Brest, and Toulon are the most important, Lorient 
and Rochefort being of lesser degree. All are building and 
fitting-out yards. Each arrondissement is divided into sous- 
arrondissements, ha\ing their centres in the great commercial 
ports, but this arrangement is purely for the embodiment of the 
men of the Inscrqition Maritime, and has nothing to do vsith 
the duckvards as naval arsenals. In each arrondissement 
the vice-admiral, who is naval prefect, is the immediate repre- 
sentative of the minister of marine, and has full direction and 
command of the arsenal, which is his headquarters. He is thus 
commander-in-chief, as also governor-designate for tunc of war, 
but his authoritv does not extend to ships belonging to organized 
squadrons or divisions. 'Fhe naval prefect is assisted b\ a rear- 
admiral as chief of the staff (except at Lorient and Rochefort, 
where the oflicc is filled by a captain), and a certain number of 
other officers, the special functions of the chief of the staff 
having ndation principally to the efficiency and personnel of the 
fleet, while the “ major-general,” who is usually a rear-admiral, 
is concerned chiefly with the materiel. There are also directors 
of stores, of naval construction, of the medical service, and of the 
submarine defences (which are concerned with torpedoes, mines 
and torpedo-boats), as w’ell as of naval ordnance and works. 
The prefect dii t'cts the operations of the arsenal, and is responsible 
for its efficiency and for that of the ships which are there m 
reserve. In regard to the constitution and maintenance of the 
naval forces, the administration of the arsenals is divided into 
three principal departments, the first concerned w'ith naval 
construction, the second with ordnance, including gun-mountings 
and small-arms, and the third wuth the so-called submarine 
defences, dealing with all torpedo rnatmel. 

French n:i\y is manned partly by voluntary enlistment, 
partly by the transference to the na\T of a certain proportion 
of each year’s recruits for the army, but mainly by a system 
known as inscription maritime. This system, devised and 
introduced by Colbert in i68i, has continued, with various 
modifications, ever since. All French sailors between the ages 
of eighteen and fifty must be enrolled as members of the armie 
de mer. The term sailor is used in a very wide sense and includes 
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all persons earning their living by navigation on the sea, or in 
the harbours or roadsteads, or on salt lakes or canals within 
the maritime domain of the state, or on rivers and canals as far 
as the tide goes up or sea-going ships can pass. The inscript 
usually begins his service at the age of twenty and passes through 
a period of obligatory service lasting seven years, ard generally 
comprising five years of active service and two years furlough 

Besides the important harbours already referred to, the 
French fleet has naval bases at Oran in Algeria, Bizerta in 
Tunisia, Saigon in Cocliin China and Hongaj in Tongking, Dicgo- 
Suarez in Madagascar, Dakar in Senegal, Imrt de France in 
Martinique, Noumea in New Caledonia. 

The ordnance department of the na\ y is carried on h\ a large 
detachment of artillery officers and artificers provided by the 
war office for this special duty. 

The fleet is divided into the Mediterranean squadron, the 
Northern squadron, the Atlantic division, the Far Easte^'n 
division, the Pacific division, the Indian Ocean division, the 
Cochin China division. 

The chief naval school is the ilmle navale at Brest, w'hich is 
dev'oted to the training of officers ; the age of admission is from 
fifteen to eighteen years, and pupils after completing their course 
pass a ) ear on a frigate school. At Pans there is a more advanced 
school (Ecole supirieiire de la Marine) for the supplementarv’ 
training of officers. Other schools are the school of naval 
medicine at Bordeaux w ith annexes at Toulon, Brest and Roche- 
fort ; schools of torpedoes and mines and of gunnery at Toulon, 
&c , &:c. The holes d'hydrographte established at various ports 
are for theoretical training for the higher grades of the merchant 
service. (See also Navy.) 

The total personnel of the armie de mer in 1909 is given as 
56,800 officers and men. As to the number of vessels, which 
fluctuates from month to month, little can be said that is wholly 
accurate at any given moment, but, very roughly, the French 
navy in 1909 included 25 battleships, 7 coast defence ironclads, 
19 armoured cruisers, 36 protected cruisers, 22 sloops, gunlxiats, 
&c., 45 destroyers, 319 torpedo boats, 71 submersibles and 
submarines and 8 auxiliary cruisers. It w as stated that, according 
to proposed arrangements, the principal fighting elements of 
the iTeet w’ould be, in 1919, 34 battleships, 36 armoured cruisers, 
6 smaller cruisers of modern type, 109 destroyers, 170 torpedo 
boats and 171 submersibles and submarines. The budgetary 
cost of the navy in 1908 was stated as 312,000,000 fr. 
(£12,480,000) (C F A ) 

Education. 

The burden of public instruction in France is shared by the 
communes, departments and state, while side by side with the 
public schools of all grades are private schools subjected to 
a state supervision and certain restrictions. At the head of the 
whole organization is the minister of public instruction. He 
Is assisted and advised bv the superior council of public instruc- 
tion, over which he presides. 

France is divided into sixteen acodimies or educational districts, 
having their centres at the scats of the univTrsities The capitals 
of these acad>'mies, together with tlie departments included in 
them, are tabulated below : 


Academies. Departments included in them. 

Paris • • . , ‘^eme, Cher, Kure-et-Loir, Loir-('t-Chor, Loiret, 

Marne, Oise, Seme-ct-^^a^K^ beinc*et-Oise 
Aix Bt>uches-du-Riione. Bassts-Mpes, Alpes-Man- , 


times, Coise, Var, Vaueluse. 

Besancon . . . Doiibs, Jura, Haute-Saone, Tertitoire dc 

Bel tort 

Bordeai’x , , . Giionde, Dordogne, Landes, Lot-ct-Garonne, 

Basses- Pv’i elites 

Caen «... Calvados, Eure, Manche, Orne, Sarthe, Seine- 
Inlcrieuie 

Chamb^ry . . . Savoie, Haute-Savoie 

C i ermont-Ferrand Puv-de-Dome, Allier, Caiital, Corr^ze, Creuse, 
Haute-Loire 

Dijon .... ('ote-d’Or, Aube, Ilaute-Mame, Ni^vre, Yonne. 
Grenoble , . . Is^re, Haiitcs-.Mjies, .Ard^che, Drome. 

I iLi E . , . , Nord, Aistie, Ardennes, Pas-de-Calais, Somme. 

Lyons .... Rhon^, Am, Loire, Saone-et-Loire. 
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Academies. Dcijjartmdnts included in them. 

Montpellier . , Hcrault, Aude, Card, Lozdrc, l^yfen6os- 

Orientales. 

Nancy . . . • Metirtlic-ct-Moscllc, Mctiise, Vosges. 

PoiTtRRs . • • Vienne, Charente, Chaienlc-lnf^^rieiirc, Indfe, 

Indfe^et-Loirc, Deux-S^vres, Vendee, liaAate- 
Vienne 

Rennes . • , . lllc-ct-Vilaine^ C6lcs-du-Nord, iTmistdre, Loirc- 

Inf^rieare, Mame-et-Lorre, Mayotinc, Mor- 
Uihan 

Toulouse , * * Haute-Garonne, Arii<>gc, Aveyion, Gets, 

Ilautfs-Pyron^os, 'lurn, Tarn-et-GarOiuw. 

There is also an <jicadtmxe comprising Algeria. 

For the administrative organization of education in France 

see ^Education. 

Any person fulfiUmg certain legal requirements withTegajrd 
to capacity^ age and character may bet up privately aneduoaUonal 
establishment of any grade, but by the law of 1904 all religious 
congregations are prohibited from keeping schools of«any kmd 
whatever. 

Primary Instruction — All primary public instruction is free 'arid 
cotnptilfiory lor children of both sexes bet\vV?cn the ages of six and 
thirteen, but if a child can gam a certificate of primary studies at the 
age of eleven or after, he may be excused tlie ri‘st of the period 
demanded by Iriw. A child may receive instruction in a pUnhe or 
private school Or at home. But if the parents wish him to be 
taught m a private school they must give notice to the inavor^of 
the commune of th(‘ir mlention and the •school chosen If educated 
at home, the child (after tuo years of the compulsory period has 
expired) must undergo a yearly examination, and if it is unsatis- 
factory the jianmts will be compelled to send him to a pubkc or 
pn\’ate school 

Each commune is in theory obliged to maintain at leas-t one 
public primary school, but with the approval ot the minister, the 
departmental council may authorize a cummune to combine with 
other communes in the upkeep of a -itcUool If the number of m- 
h ibitants exceed 500, the cOtnraune mnst also provide a spocml 
school for girls, unless the Dejiartmental (Touncil authorizes it to 
.substitute a mixed school Enh department is bound to maintain 
two pfimaty training colleges, one for masters, the other for mistresses 
of primary schools There arc two higher training tollcges of 
primary instruction at Fontenay^aux^-Roses and St Cloud for the 
training of mistresses and masters of training colleges and higln r 
primary schools. 

The Laws of 188^2 and 1886 ** laicized'*’ the schools of this class, 
the former oppressing religious 'mstruCHon, the latter providing 
tluit only laymen should be eligible lor masterships There weic 
also a gloat many schotjls in the coiUrol of Nanous rv-hgiouft congre 
gations, but a law of 1904 reqiiiied that tlicy ^liouM all bo suppressed 
vvuthin ten yt*aYs from the date of its enactment 

Public primary schools include (i) to/rs 
schools for children from two to six years old , (2) elementary 

primary schools — these are the ordinary schoolis for children from 
SIX to thirteen ; (3) higher primary schools {holes pnmaires 

supirteures) and “ supfilementary courses ” , these admit pupuls 
who have gamed the ccttificdte Of pnmafy elemoiltary studies 
(ceriifictit d'Hud^s 'oWcr a 'rifOre adv-anevd course arid 

prepare for technical instnaction ; {4) prittiary technical ndhcols 
\Uoies manuslks d’appr&ntissage, pftfna>i^res sup^neutes pro- 

fessionrtelles) kept by the cornTnuncs or departments. Pnmaiy 
courses for adults are mstituteil by the prefect on the rt^Commenda- 
tion Of the municipal Council and academy ntspevtor. 

Persons keeping private primary schools' are froo'WUh TOgarrPto 
their methods, programmes And liooks em ployed, e^ttept that they 
may not use books expressly prohibited by the superior council of 
pubKc instruction. Before opening a private school the person 
proposing to doso tnU’^t give notice to the mayor; prefect Arid academy 
inspector, and forward his diplomas arid other' pat tkAilrirs to the 
latter official 

Secon^ddvy Education — Secondary education is given by the state 
in Ivchs, by tlie communes m colleges arid by private individuals 
and associations in private secondary schools It is not compulsory, 
'riOr IS it entirely gratuitous, bnt the fees 'Ate small -and the state 
offers a great mAny sclmlarships, by means of which a clever child 
can pay Itot its own iristraction Cost of 'tuition (siinply) taiigbs 
from £2 to £if) a year Tlie lyc^cs also tAkc boarders —the cost of 
bOitrding^tariglng from £22 to /^2 a yoar A lycee is foimde<l‘’in' a 
town by decree of the pitsident of the republic, with the advice of 
the SupCrior'cOrinCil of jvubhc HiStfuctiOn ITie municipality has to 
pay the cost of building, furnishing and upkeep. At the head of 
the lycee is the principal [profismur), an' official nominate by 'tile 
nWfilstef, arid as<iisted by a teacmtig staffs of pwfessors and ahafg^s 
de Lours or teachers of somewhat lower standing. To become pro- 
fOSi 40 f m a lyctiC it is necessary to pass an examination known aS the 
“ agrl^ati&n£* Candidates for \<^hich must be licentiates of a faculty 
' (on ‘have- passed through the EcoU worfnale suponeure) 

The system of studies— reorgariilzed in 1902 — embraces a full 


ouiTiculum-of f^even ‘years, which >is dividi'd -into two penodu. Tlic 
first lasts lour yeais, and at the end of this the 3^upil jmay obtain 
(after examination) the “ certificate of secondary studies.” During 
the secondpenod the pupil ‘has a choice of four courses : (i) Latin 
and Gieck , (2) Latin and sciences , (j) Latin and modern languages , 
(4) sciences and moflern languages. At the end ol this jooriod lu‘ 
presents himself for a degree called the Daccaluunot dc Venseignement 
secondatra. This is -gran ted (after two examinations) by the faculties 
ol lettMs and sciences jointly (see below), and m most c«ises it is 
necessary for a student to hold this general degree before hcmay bc 
ewrollod in a parlictilir Liculty of a university >antl proceed to a 
BaccalaiiicUt in a particular «ub>eCt, such as law, theology or 
medicine 

The coIFges, though of a lower grade, arc. ui most respects MiniLir 
to the lycees, but they ’are financed by the communes ; the professors 
may hu%*c certain less important quidificat ions m liouiorf the “'tfgiit' 
Ration ” Private secondary scJiools kre siibjc'cted to stateuuspi'c-tioii 
flu teachers mimt not belong to any congregation, and raiKSt have a 
dqdonia of aptitude for teaching and tlie degiee ot licencie ” The 
establishment of lyc6es for girls was first attempted m i 83 o. They 
give an education similar to that 'offered m the lycacs lor boys^- 
With certain 'modiiications — in a curriculum ot five -or six ^le.irs 
Ihere is a training-college for teaoheis an secondary schools for girls 
at SevH's. 

Higher education is given by tlie State m the nniversrtics, and in 
special higher schools, and, since the law of 187^5 eslablished the 
freedom of higlier education, by piiwile jndi\ duals and bo<lies In 
piivate schools and “ faculties ” {fuLiiltes libns) The law of 1880 
reserved to the stati* *' faculties ” the ugnt to conter (l(‘grccs, and 
the law ot 1800 established various umv'vrsUie'^ eac Ir containing one 
or mor(‘ faciiltios There are fi\ kinds ot laculti<*s mvdicim , 
lutttTs, fxieaa*, law and I’lotestant theology I he taciilties ot 
I'dti'is and sciences, bcside.s granting the Uatcalaia hii de Vensvignc- 
ment seiondune, conter the degn'es ot hceiitiati' and doctoi {la 
Lirdnce, le Doctoral) dhe laciiltics ot mudiciue confer the degfet' 
'Of doctornif mvdicine. The fnciiltieu^of tlieology conter the ilvgrees 
of l<>achelor, licentiate and doctor of theology facuUivs ot law 

collier the same degrees m law and dso giant “ cerlificates ol 
caiicicity," which crvible the holdm to pi.utisc as an aeon/', a 
I'ccnct IS riccessriry for the jirofessnon ot hairister Students of the 
jirivate faculties Ikivi* to be CvXamined bv and take their degn'cs 
troiri the state Llcultif s ThxiU' ai e 2 tncultjies of Piotcstaiit theodogv 
(Pans and .Montaulum) , 12. faculties of law' (Pans, Aix, Bortkanx, 
Caen, Cn» noble, Like, I.vons, Moutpt Uicr, Nancy, I’oitiers, Rennes, 
Toukmsi') , 3 i<icultles ot mcdicinf' (Pans, Motttpelhcr and Nancy), 
and 4 joint taciilties of mvdtcine and pharmacy (Boukviux, Lille, 
Lyons, Toulouse) , r5 faculties of -sciences (Puns, Hesaucon, Bor- 
deaux, ( ov'ii, Ck'rmont, J.)ijon, Gronoble, Lille, l.yom>, Marseilles, 
Montpellier, N-incy, Poitiers, Kennct>, Toiilousiq , 15 faculties ot 

letters (Jt the s'lmi. towns, substituting Aix for Marseilles) TIk 
private faculttes are at Par is '(the Catholic Institute with a faculty 
of iaw) ; AnfgOTS (law, scicitre and kftters) ; Lilk? (law, mcdkini' 
aiui i^fiarmacy, -science, letters) ; l.yons (law, sounce, letters) , 
Marseilles (Kiu) , Toulouse (Catholic Institute with iaciilties ot 
theolbgy and Icdtcrs). The work of the faculties of medieme and 
pharmacy is-m some shared by the holes snphtettres de 

piiarmacte (Pans, MontpeUicr, Nancy), which grant the highest 
degrees in plvirmacy, and by Uic holes' de plain exernce de medeuine 
et de pharmcuic (Vlarseilles, Rennes and Nantes) and tlu moie 
numerous holes phpnyaknres de nukiecine et de pharniacie , there 
Are also holes 'preparuUntes d V mst v^nement supih tcur des sciences it 
des lettrvs lat Chamli^ry, Rouen firid -Narite's. 

Besides the faculties there aro a number of mstitutioixs, botli 
state-»‘-upportcd and pnvato, giving higher mstrurtion of various 
sjiecial kinds In the first Class must be mentioned the College de 
France, fmtnded 1531’), givmg oowses of'highest ‘ttudy bf all sorts, 
-thd'Mnanim of Nattnral History, ther^cole des Cluxrtes (palacograpiiv 
4wul«<irchives), the School 0/ Modern Oriental Laugnage^, tin* EcoJe 
Pratique des Ilaiites latudes (scientitic reseaich), Ac. All these 
institutions are in Paris The most impcirtant free institution m 
thts class' id the Ecolfc des Sciences Politrques,' which prepatt'S pupils 
-for the tivil scYvicosand'teridicaia groat rjumbtfnof politicabsubjects, 
Cormected with Fraitice aiul -foreiign couritr-ios, aot induded.xn the 
ifctate programmes 

Commercial and technical instruction is given m various in- 
stituticms comjinsing national establishments such as the Ccolcs 
Witumxies pvoj'e.S'^imnelles of Acmerttitos, V^erison, Vmron and 
Nantes for the educiition of' workmg moo ; the more ndvaoced loalcs 
d'arts et tnHiers of Chalons, Angers, Aix, Lillc and Cluny ; and tihe 
C entral :school of Arts and Miinufactures at Pans , schools depqndmg 
'on the communes and state’ in corribfnation, e g the dcoles prcuiqucs 
'de dofomierceiet d'm&utkie for the' tramfirig' of cleuks and workmen , 
pavatc schools controlkd by- the state, amch as tlie holes supenetires 
' de commerce , certain muffiicipal hUiooK, such as the Imlustrial 
Institute of Lille , and private establishments, e g. the school of 
watch- makrng at Pans At I'ans the licole Supeneure des Himes 
and the fecole ides et Chaussto are oontitriloil by’ the rntpister 

of puliilic works, the Ecole des Beaux* Arts, the -Itcode des Arts 
Decoralifs and the Conservatoire National de Musiquo et de De- 
clamation by the under-secretary for fine aits, and other schools 
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mentioned ehowhore aru attncliod to several of the ministries. In 
the provinces there .ire u itional schools of fine art and ol music and 
other establishments and free subveiitioned schools. 

In addition to tin* ctlucational work done by tlie state, communes 
and private Individuals, there exist m France a good many societies 
which disseminate instruction by giving courses ol lectures and 
holding classes both for chihlreii and adults Examples of such 
todies are the Society for Elemental y Instruction, the Polytechnic 
Association, the Philotcchnic Associ.itioii and the French Union of 
the Young at Pans , the Philomathic Society of Bordeaux , the 
Popular Education .Society at Havic ; the Rhone Society of Pro- 
fessional Instruction at Lyons ; the Industrial Society of Amiens 
and others 

The highest institution of learning is the In&titut de France, 
founded and kept up by tlu* French govern- 
ment on behalf of science and literature, 
ahd composed of five acadomie.s the 
Academic francatse, the Acadtmte des In- 
scnplion’i f't Bclles-lMtres^ the Acadtmxe des 
Science^, the Academic des Beaux - Arts 
and the Acad^inie de^ Sciemes Morales 
et PolUtque^ (s^o ACAi>KMtr.s) The 
Acadhme de Mddecine is a separate body. 

Poor Relief {Assistance pnUtque),—lti 
France the pauper, as such, has no legal 
claim to helpfrorn the com tn unity, which, 
however, IS bound to provide for destitute 
children (s'ee Fottn-dling Hb^i^iTAUs) 
and pauper Ititia'tics (both these being 
uilder the care of the department), aged 
ahd infirm people ‘\vithOut resohrees and 
victims of incurable illness, and to furnish 
medical assistance gratuitously to those 
without resources who arc hdiicted with 
curable illness. The fllnds for these 
purposes are provided by the department, 
the Commune and the central authority. 


Colonies, 

In the extent and importance of her colonial dominion France 
is second only to Great Britain. The following table gives 
the name, area and population of each colony and protectorate 
as well as the date of acquisition or establishment of a pro- 
tectorate. It should be noted that the figures for area and 
population are, as a rule, only estimates, but in most instances 
they probably approximate closely to accuracy. Detailed 
notices of the separate countries will be found under their 
several heads : 


Thcic are four mam typos of public 
benevolent mslitutions, all of vvfiicli aie 
communal m character (i) The hopital, 
for maternity cases and cases of curable 
illness ; (2) tlie hospice, where the aged 
poor, cases of incurable rnal.idv, orphans, 
foundlings .ind otlur children without 
means of sujiport, .ind m some cases 
lunatics, are received , (3) the bureau de 
bien-faisanie, cli.arged with the provision of 
out-door relief {secours d domicile) in money 
or m kind, to th(‘ .aged jjooi 01 those who, 
thougli c.ip.able of working, arc prevented 
fiom doing so by illness or sthkes ; ^4) 
the bureau d' assistance, which dispenses 
free medical treatment to the destitute 

These institutions arc under tlie .super- 
vision of a blanch of the ministry of the 
interior The hoSjVices .ind hopitaiix and 
the luire.liix do bi<*nfai<i‘iice, the fo’iihda- 
tion of which is optional tor the commune, 
are managed by committees consisting of 
the ma>or of the municipality and .six 
membeis, two elected liy the municipal 
council and loui nomm.iti’d by the prefect 
The members of these committees are un- 
paid, and have no concern with w’ays and 
me.ins which are m the hands of a pmd 
treasurer {receoeur) The bureaux de bien- 
fausance in the larger centres are aided by 
unpaid woikers {( ommisi^atres or dames 
de chante), .ind m the big towns by paid 
inquiry ollicers Bureaux d’ assistance exist in every commune, and 
are managed by the coiubmeil committees ol the hospices and the 
bureaux de ImmfaisAnct' 01 by one of these in municipalities, wlicrc 
only one of those institutions exists. 

No poor-rate is levied m France Funds for hopitals, Hospices 
and Imrcaux do bicnfaisancc comprise . 

1. A 10% siirt.'ix on the fees of a( 

amusement. 

2. A proportion of the sums payable in return for concessions of 

land 111 municipal cemeteries. 

3. Profits of the communal Monts dc Pi6t6 (pawn-shops). 

4. ^)onations, bequests and the product of collections in 

chutches. 

5. Tiic product of certain fines 

0. Subventions from the departments and communes. 

7i Income from endow; lents. (R Tr ) 


Colony. 



1 Date of 

1 Acquisition 


Population. 

In Asia— 

Estabhshments m India • . . 



1 

1683-1750 

200 

273,000 

In Indo-Chma— 




Annam 

, 


188^ 

60,000 

6,000,000 

Cambodia 

• 


1863 

65,000 

1,500,000 

Cochm-Chma . . . • • 



1862 

22,000 

5,00i),000 

Tongking 

. 


1883 

46,000 

6,000,000 

Laos , . . % • • • 



1803 

1 100,000 

600, (X)0 

Kwang-Chow-Wan .... 

• 


l8y8 

1 325 

189,000 

Total in Asia 

• 

• 

•• 

1 293,525 

17,562,000 

In Afnca and the Indian Ocean — 
Algeria 



1S30 1847 

185,000 

5,231,850 

Algerian Siihdra .... 

. 

. 

1872-1890 

760,000 

T uilisia 



1881 

51.000 

2,000,000 

West Africa — 





benegdl 

, 


1626 

74,000 

1,800,000 

Uppet Senegal and Niger (including part of 
Sahara) 

1880 

1,580,000 

4, 000, OCX) 

Guinea 



1848 

107,000 

2,500,000 

Ivory Coast 



1842 

I 2 Q ,000 

2,000 000 

Dahomey 



1 863- 1 894 

40,000 

I, QUO, 000 

Congo (French Equatorial Africa) — 




Gabim 



18^0 ] 


376,000 

Mid Congo 



1882 

1885-1899 j 

700,000 

1 

259,000 

Ul).ingi-Chad 


. 

3,015,000 

Mad.igascar 

Nossi-lx' LUnd 



1885-1896 V 
1840 [ 

1 

, 228,000 

2,664,000 

Ste Mane Island .... 

Como 10 Islands . . . . * . 



1843-1886 

760 

82,o(-K> 

Somali Coast 



1 1862-1884 

12,000 

[ 50,000 

Reunion 



1 i ^>43 

965 

J 73 ,U 5 

St Paul \ 

Amsterdam / • • . • # 



' 1892 

3 ] 
^9 L 

uninhabited 

Kerghcleti ^ ..... 



1893 

1,400 Jj 


Total m Africa and Indian Ocean 


1 

3,860,147 1 

25.151. 

In America — 






Omhha ...■•* 

, 

• 

1626 


50,000 

Guadeloupe 

• 

♦ 

1634 

619 

182,112 

Martinique 

• 

. 


380 

182,024 

St Pierre and Miquelon ... 

• 

• 

1635 

93 

i , 

Total m America 

• 


1 

52,092 

400,636 

In Oceania — 






New Caledonia and Dependencies . 

* 

, 

1854-1887 

7.500 

‘^1,000 ' 

Estabhshments In bceama 

• 

• 

^841-1881 

1,641 

' 34.500 j 

Total in Octhnia . . 

• 

• 


9,141 

106,300 j 

Grand Total 

1, i. 




4,243,005 

43,220,101 1 


admission to places of public 


It will be seen that nearly all the colonics and ptotetfOrah s lie 
within the tropits The 6nly COunthes in which there is a cxin- 
Siderable white population are Algeria, Tunisia and New Caledonia. 
The ” year of acquisition ” m the table, when one date only is gi\ eii, 
indicates the period when the country or some part ol if first fell un ''cr 
French infliicnCe, and dbes^not imply C6‘iit?fm6tiS“^ss’^Sfeion' fhricc. 

Government, — principle undetlyihg the adihinifett^tibn 
of the French possessions overseas, ftofn the days tihtfi 

the close of the 19th centui^’, was that of domination^* and 
“assimilation,’^ notwithstah^ng ' that after the loSs of CaWada 
and the sale of Loirislana EVaOce ceased to hold any considerable 
col ny in w'hich Europ^ahs coold settle in large nuirtbers. W th 
^ kerguclen lies m th" Great Southern Ocean, but isinclr.dod !'.cre 
for the sake of convenience. 
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the vast extension of the colonial empire in tropical countries 
in the last quarter of the igth century the evils of the system 
of assimilation, irnolving also intense centralization, became 
obvious. This, coupled with the realization of the iuct that 
the value to P'rance of her colonies wiXh mainly commercial, 
led at length to the abaniloniiicnt of the attempt to impose 
on a great number of diver-^e peoples, some possessing (as in 
Indo-China and parts of ^^’est Africa) ancient and highl) complex 
civilizations, PTench laA\>, habits of mind, tastes and manners 
For the policy of assimilation there was substituted the policy 
of “association,” whicli had for aim the development of the 
colonics and protectorates upon natural, t,e. national, lines. 
p]xisting civilizations were respected, a considerable degree of 
autonomy w^as granted, and every effort made to raise the moral 
and economic status of the natives. The first step taken in 
this direction was in igoo when a law’ was passed which laid 
down that the colonics wxre to provide for th('ir own civil ex- 
penditure. This law was followed by further measures tending 
to decentralization and the protection of the native races. 

The system of administration bears nevertheless mam marks 
of the “ assimilation ” era. None of the French possessions 
IS self-governing in the manner of the chicl British colonies 
Several colonies, however, elect members of the French legisla- 
ture, in which body is the power of fixing the farm of govern- 
ment and the laws of each colony or protectorate. In default 
of legislation the necessary measures are taken liy decree of the 
head of the state ; these decrees having tlie lotce of law A 
partial exception to this rule is found m Algeria, where all laws 
in force in France behire the conquest of the country are also 
(in theor>, not m practice) in force in Algeria In all colonics 
Europeans preserve the political rights they held m Fraiu'e, 
and these rights have been extended, in whole or m piut, to 
various classes of nativ’es W here these rights have not been 
conferred, nativ'e races arc subjects and n(>t citizens. To this 
rule Tunisia presents an exception, Tunisians retaining their 
nationality and laws. 

In addition to Algeria, which sends three senators and sbe 
deputies to Baris and is treated in many respects not as a colony 
but as part of France, the colonies represented in the legislature 
are : Martinique, (Guadeloupe and Reunion (each electing one 
senator anrl two deputies), French India (one senator and one 
deputy), Guiana, Senegal and Corhm-C hina (one deputy each) 
The franchise in the three first-named colonies is enjoyed by all 
classes of inhabitants, white, negro and mulatto, who are all 
French citizens. In India the franchise is exercised without 
distinction of colour or nationality ; m Senegal the electors 
are the inhabitants (black and white) of the communes which 
have been given full powers. In (juiana and C'ochin-Lhina 
the franchise is restricted to citizens, in which category the 
natives (in those colonics) arc not included ^ The inhabitants 
of Tahiti though accorded French citizenship Have ‘not been 
allotted a representative m parliament. The colomal repre- 
sentatives enjoy equal rights with those elected for constituencies 
in France. 

The oversight of all the colonies and protectorates save 
Algeria and Tunisia is confided to a minister of the colonies 
(law of March 20, 1894)- whose powers correspond to those 
exercised in France by the minister of the interior. The colonial 
army is nevertheless attached (law of 1900) to the niinistry of war. 
The colonial minister is assisted by a number of organizations 
of which the most importtmt is the superior council of the colonies 
(created by decree in 1883), an advisory body which includes 
the senators and deputies elected by the colonies, and delegates 
elected by the universal suffrage of all citizens in the colonies 
and protectorates which do not return members to parliament. 
To the ministry appertains the duty of fixing the duties on foreign 
produce in those colonies which have not been, by law, subjected 
to the same tariff as in France. (Nearly all the colonies save those 

' In 1906 the number of registered electors in these colonies was 
199,055, of whom io(), 695 exercised their suffrage 

* In the case of Madagascar by decree of the nth of December 
1895. 
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of West Africa and the Congo have been, with certain modifica- 
tions, placed under the French tariff.) The budget of all colonies 
not possessing a council general (see below) must also be approved 
by the minister. Each colony and protectorate, including 
Algeria, has a separate budget. As provided by the law of 1900 
all loral charges arc borne by the colonies — supplemented at 
need by grants in aid — but the military expenses are borne by 
the state. In all the colonies the judicature has been rendered 
independent of the executive. 

The colonies are divisible into two classes, (i) those possessing 
considerable powers of local selt-gov’ernment, (2) those in which 
the local government is autocratic. To this second class may 
be added the protectorates (and some colonics) where the native 
form of government is maintained under the supervision of 
French officials. 

Class (i) includes the American colonies, Reunion, French 
India, Senegal, Cochin-China and New Caledonia. In these 
('olonies the system of assimilation was carried to great lengths. 
At the head of the administration is a governor under whom is 
a secretary -general, who replaces him at need. The governor is 
aided by a privy council, an advisory body to which the governor 
nominates a minority of unoffit lal members, and a count il gexicral, 
to which is confidt'd the control of local affairs, including the 
voting of the budget. The councils general are elected by 
universal suffrage of all citizens and those who, though not 
citizens, have been granted the political franchise. In Cochin- 
China, in place of a council general, there is a colonial council 
which fulfils the functions of a council general 

In the second class of colonies the governor, sometimes 
assisted by a privy council, on which non-official memhers find 
seats, sometimes simply by a council of administration, is re- 
sponsible only to the minister of the colonies. In Indo-China, 
West Africa, French ('ongo and Madagascar, the c'donics and 
protectorates are grouped iind(r governors-general, and to these 
high officials extensive fiowers have been granted by presidential 
decree. The colonies under the governor-general of West 
Afric-a arc ruled by lieutenant-governors with restricted powers, 
the budget of each colony being fixed by the governor-general, 
who IS assisted by an advisory government council comprising 
representatives ot all the ('olonies under his control. In Indo- 
China the governor-general has under his authority the lieutenant- 
governor of the colony of Cochin-('hina, and the residents 
superior at the courts of the kings of Cambodia and Annam 
and ;n Tongkmg (nominally a viceroyalty of Annam). There 
is a superior council for the whole of Indu-China on which the 
natives and the European commercial community are repre- 
sented, while m Cochin-('hina a privy council, ancl m the pro- 
tectomtes a council ci the protectorate, assists in the work of 
admuiistration. In each uf the governments general there is 
a financial controller with extensive powers who corresponds 
directly with the metropolitan authorities (decree of March 22, 
1907). Details and local differences m form of government will 
be found under the headings of the various colonics and pro- 
tei’torates. 

Colonial Finance —The cost of the extra-European possessions, 
other than Mgfria and Tunisia, to the state is shown in iiie expenses 
of the colonial ministry In the budget of 1885 these exjienses 
were put at 380, 000, in 1895 they had incie.ased to ;^3, 200,000 
and in 1900 to 100,000 In 1905 they were placed at ^4, 4 ^1,000 
Fully three-fourf hs of the state contributions is expenditure on 
military necessitu's , m addition theic are subventions to vaiious 
colonies and to colonial railways and cables, and the expenditiin* on 
the penitentiary establishments , an item not prop<*rly chargeable 
to the colonies In return the state receives the produce of convict 
labour m Guiana and New Caledonia Save for the small item of 
military expenditure Tunisia is no charge to the French exchequer 
'1 he similar exp^mscs of Algeria borne by the state are not sepa^tely 
shown, but are estimated at ^2,000, 000 

The colonial budgets totalled in IQ07 some /i 6,760,000, being 
divisible into six categories • Algeria ^^4, 120,000 ; Tunisia ^[3, 640, 000 ; 
Indo-Chma ^ about ;^5,ooo,ooo ; West Africa £1^600,000 ; Madagascar 
;^96 o,ooo ; all other colonies combined 1,440, 000. ^ 

* The Indo-Chma budget is reckoned in piastres, a silver coin, of 
fluctuating value (is lod to 2S ). The budget of 1907 balanced at 
50,000,000 piastres. 
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The authorized colonial loans, omitting Algeria and Tunisia, 
during the period 1884-1904 amounted to ;^i 9,200,000, the sums 
paid loi interest and sinking funds on loans varying from ;^6oo,ooo 
to ;^8oo,ooo a year. The amount of French capital invested in 
French colonics and protectorates, including Algeria and Tunisia, 
was estimated in 1905 at 20,000,000, French capital invested in 
foreign countries at the same date being estimated at ten times that 
amount (see Ques. Dip. et Col , February 16, 1905). 

Commerce — The value of the external ttade of the French posse',- I 
sions, exclusive of Algeria and Tunisia, increased m the ten years 
1896-T905 from 8,784 ,060 to ;^34,957 i 479 In the last-named 

year the commerce of Algeria amounted to ^24,506,020 and that of 
Tunisia to £5,969,248, making a grand total for French colonial 
trade m 1905 of £65,432,746. The figures were made up as follows : 



Irnpoi ta. 

Exports. 

Total. 

Algeria 

Tunisia 

Indo-Chma 

West Africa 
Madagascar 

All other colonics . 

;^i 5 . 355 . 3 oo 

3,638,185 

10,182,411 

3,874,608 

1,247.936 

4,258,134 

£9,150.520 

2,331,063 

6,750,306 

2,248,317 
914,024 
5.48:, 652 

£24,506,020 

5,969,248 

16,932,717 

6,123,015 

2 ,i6i,</)0 

9,739,786 

Total 

/ 38,556,864 

;f26, 875,882 

1^65,432,746 


Over three-fouiths of the trade of Algeria and Tunisia is with 
Franco and other French possessions. In the other colonics and 
jirotcctoiates more than half the trade is with foreign countries. 
The foreign countries trading most largely with the French colonies 
are, in the order named, British colonies and Great Britain, ('hma 
and japan, the United States and Germany. The value of the 
trade with British colomes and Great Britain in 1905 was over 
£7,200,000. (F R C ) 
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France. Tableau g^ographtque (Pans, 1908) ; V. E. Ardoum- 
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Statistique agncole annuelUy Statistiaue de V Industrie mtnirale et des 
c^pareils de vapeur^ Tableau g^n^ral du commerce et de la navigation^ 
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Office, &c. Guide Books : Karl Baedeker, Northern hrancey 
Southern France] P. Joanne, Nord^ Champagne et Ardenne , Nbr- 
mandie \ and other volumes deahng with every region of the country. 

History 

The identity of the earliest inhabitants of Gaul is veiled in 
obscurity, though philologists, anthropologists and archaeologists 
are using the glimmer of traditions collected by ancient 
bUtoric iifstorians to shed a faint twilight upon that remote 
aaui, The subjugation of those primitive tribes did 

not mean their annihilation : their blood still flows in 
the veins of Frenclun n; and they survive also on those megahthic 
monuments (.te Stone Monuments) with which the soil of 
France is dotted, m the drawings and sculptures of caves hollowed 
out along the sides of the valleys, and in the arms and ornaments 
yielded by sepulchral tumuli, while the names of the rivers and 
mounta^is of France probably perpetuate the first utterances of 
those nameless generations. 

The first peoples of whom we have actual knowledge are the 
Iberian and Ligurians. The Basques who now inhabit both 
sides of 4 ;he Pyrenean range are probably the last representatives 
of the Iberians, who came from Spain to settle between the 
Mediterranean and the Bay of Biscay. The Ligurians, who 
exhibited the hard cunning characteristic of the Genoese Riviera, 


must have been descendants of that Indo-European vanguard 
who occupied all nor hern Italy and the centre and south-east 
of France, who in the 7th century b.c. received the 
Phocaean immigrants at Marseilles, and who at a much 
later period were encountered by Hannibal during his uguHmna, 
march to Rome, on the banks of the Rhone, the 
frontier of the Iberian and Ligurian territories. Upon the^^. 
peoples It was that the conquering minority of Celts or Gaul-, 
imposed themselves, to be succeeded at a later date by the 
Roman aristocracy. 

When Gaul first enters the field of history, Rome has already 
laid ihe foundation of her freedom, Athens dazzles the eastern 
Mediterranean with her literature and her art, while 
in the west ('arthage and Marseilles are lining opposite f^/c 7 ht. 
shores with their great houses of commerce. ( oming 
from the valley of the Danube in the 6th century, the Celts or 
Gauls had little by little occupied central and southern Europe 
long before they penetrated into the plains of the Saone, the 
Seine, and the I.oire as far as the Spanish border, driving out 
the former inhabitants of the country. A century later their 
political hegemony, extending from the Black Sea to the Strait of 
Gibraltar, began to disintegrate, and the Gauls then embarked 
on more distant migrations, from the Columns of Hercules to 
the plateaux of Asia Minor, taking Rome on their way. Their 
empire in Gaul, encroached upon in the north by the Belgac, 
a kindred race, and in the south by the Iberians, gradually 
contracted in area and eventually crumbled to pieces. This 
process served the turn of the Romans, who little by little had 
subjugated first the Cisalpine Gauls and afterwards those in- 
habiting the south-east of France, which was turned 
into a Roman province in the 2nd century. Up to 
this time Hellenism and the mercantile spirit of the conqutau 
Jews had almost exclusively dominated the Mediter- 
ranean littoral, and at first the Latin spirit only won foothold 
for itself in various spots on the western coast — as at Aix in 
Provence (123 b.c,) and at Narbonne (118 b.c.). A refuge of 
Italian pauperism in the time of the Gracchi, after the triumph 
of the oligarchy the Narlxinnaise became a field for shameless 
exploitation, besides providmg, under the proconsulate of 
Caesar, an ejft^ellent point of observation whence to watch the 
intestine quarrels between the different nations of Gaul. 

These are divided by Caesar in his Commentarus into three 
groups : the Aquitanians to the south of the Garonne ; the Celts, 
properly so called, from the Garonne to the Seine 
and the Marne ; and the Belgae, from the Seine to the 
Rhine. But these ethnological names cover a very otOmuL 
great variety of half-savage tnlies, differing in speech 
and in institutions, each surrounded by frontiers of dense forests 
abounding in game. On the edges of these forests stood isolated 
dwellings like sentinel outposts ; while the inhabitants of the 
scattered hamlets, caves hollowed in the ground, rude circular 
huts or lake-dwellings, were less occupied with domestic life 
than with war and the chase. On the heights, as at Bibracte, 
or on islands in the rivers, as at Lutetia, or protected by marshes, 
as at Avaricum, oppida — at once fortresses and places of refuge, 
like the Greek Acropolis — kept watch and ward over the beaten 
tracks and the rivers of Gaul. 

These primitive societies of tall, fair-skinned warriors, blue- 
eyed and red-haired, were gradually organized into political 
bodies of various kinds — kingdoms, republics and positumf 
federations — and divided into districts or pagt (pays) laentu- 
to whicl* divisions the minds of the country folk have Hone of 
remained faithfully attached ever since. The \ ictorious 
aristocracy of the kingdom dominated the other classes, 
strengthened by the prestige of birth, the ownership of the soil 
and the practice of arms. Sid by side with this martial nobility 
the Druids constituted a priesthood unique in ancient times ; 
neither hereditary as in India, nor composed of isolated priests 
as in Greece, nor of independent colleges as at Rome, it was a 
true corporation, which at first possessed great moral authority, 
though by Caesar's time it had lost both strength and prestige* 
Beneath these were the common people attached to the sou, 
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who did not count for much, but who reacted against the in- 
sufficient protection of the regular institutions by a voluntary 
subordination to certain powerful chiefs. 

This impotence of the state was a permanent cause of those 
discords and revolts, which in the ist century b c, were so 
singularly favourable to Caesar’s ambition. Thus 
after eight years of incoherent struggles, of scattered 
revolts, and then of more and more energetic efforts, 
Gaul, at last aroused by Veremgetorix, for once concentrated 
her strength, only to perish at Alesia, vanquished by Roman 
discipline and struck at from the rear by the conquest of Britain 
<58-50 B.C.). 

This defeat completely altered the destiny of Gaul, and she 
became one of the principal centres of Roman civilization. 

Of the ^'ast Celtic empire which had dominated 
omul" Europe nothing now remained but scattered remnants 
in the farthest corners of the land, refuges for all 
the vanquished Gaels, Piets or Gauls ; and of its civilization 
there lingered only idioms and dialects— Gaelic, Piet and Gallic 
— which gradually dropped out of use* Dunng five centuries 
Gaul was unfalteringly loyal to her conquerors ; for to conquer 
is nothing if the conquered be not assimilated by the conqueror, 
and Rome was a past-mistress of this art. The personal charm 
of Caesar and the prestige of Rome are not of themselves sufficient 
to explain this double conquest. The generous and enlightened 
policy of the imperial administration asked nothing of the people 
of Gaul but military service and the payment of the tax ; in 
return it freed individuals from patronal domination, the people 
from oligarchic greed or Druidic excommunication, and every one 
in general from material anxiety. Petty tyrannies gave place 
to the great Pax Romana. The Julio-Gaudian dynasty did 
much to attach the Gauls to the empire ; they always occu])ied 
the first place in the mind of Augustus, and the revolt of the 
Aeduan Julius Sacrovir, provoked by the census of A.n. 2i,was 
easily repressed by Tiberius, Caligula visited Gaul and founded 
literiuy competitions at Lyons, which had become the political 
and intellectual capital of the country. Claudius, who was 
a native of Lyons, extended the right of Roman citizenship 
to many of his fellow-townsmen, gave them access to the magis- 
tracy and to the senate, and supplemented the annexation of 
Gaul by that of Britain, The speech which he pronounced 
on this occasion was engraved on tables of bronze at Lyons, 
and is the first authentic record of Gaults admission to the 
citizenship of Rome. Though the crimes of Nero, and the 
catastrophes which resulted from his downfall, provoked the 
troubles of the year a.u. 70, the revolt of Sabinus was in the 
main an attempt by the Germans to pillage Gaul and the prelude 
to military insurrections. The government of the Flavians 
and the Antonines completed a definite reconciliation. After 
the extinction of the family of Augustus in the 1st century 
Gaul had made many em[>erors — Galba, Otho, Vitellius, Ves- 
pasian and Domitian ; and in the 2nd century she provided 
Gauls to rule the empire-— Antoninus (138-161) came from 
Nimes and Claudius from Lyons, as did ^so Caracalla later on 
(2H-217). 

The romanization of the Gauls, like that of the other subject 
nations, was effected by slow stages and by very diverse means, 
Material example of the constant adaptability 

andpoan*^^ Roman policy. It W'as begun by establishing a 
cMitranw network of roads with Lyons as the central point, 
and by the development of a prosperous urban life 
in the increasingly wealthy Roman colonies ; and it 
was continued by the disintegration into independent 
cities of nearly all the Gaulish states of the Narbonnaise, together 
with the substitution of the Roman collegial magistracy* for the 
isolated magistracy of the (jauls. This alteration came about 
more quickly in the north-east in the Rbine-land than in the 
west and the centre, owing to the near neighbourhood of the 
legions on the frontiers. Rome was too tolerant to impose 
hw own institutions by force ; it was the conquered peoples 
wifo collectively and individually solicited as a favour the right 
of^pFting the municipal system, the magistracy, the sacerdotal 


and aristocratic social system of their conquerors. The edict 
of Caracalla, at the beginning of the 3rd century, by conferring 
the right of citizenship on all the inhabitants of the empire, 
completed an assimilation for which commercial relations, 
schools, a taste for officialism, and the adaptability and quick in- 
telligence of the race had already made preparation. The Gauls 
now called themselves Romans and their language Romance. 
There was neither oppression on the one hand nor servility on 
the other to explain this abandonment of tlieir traditions. 
Thanks to the political and religious unity which a common 
worship of the emperor and of Rome gave them, thanks to 
administrative centralization tempered by a certain amount 
of municipal autonomy, Gaul prospered throughout three 
centuries. 

But this stability of the Roman peace had barely been realized 
when events began to threaten it both from within and without. 
The Pax Romana having rendered any armed force 
unnecessary amid a formerly very bellicose people, only pftbe 
eight legions mounted guard over the Rhine to protect imperial 
It from the barbarians who surrounded the empire, 

The raids made by the Germans on the eastern frontiers, ” * 

the incessant competitions for the imperial power, and the 
repeated revolts of the Pretorian guard, gradually undermined 
the internal cohesion of Gaul ; while the insurrections of the 
Bagaudae aggravated the destruction wrought by a grasping 
treasury and by barbarian incursions; so that the anarchy of 
the 3rd century soon aroused separatist ideas. Under Postumus 
Gaul had already attempted to restore an independent though 
short-lived empire (25S-267) ; and twenty-eight years later 
the tctrarchy of Diocletian proved that the blood now circulated 
with difficulty from the heart to the extremities of an empire 
on the eve of disintegration. Rome was to see her universal 
dominion gradually menaced from all sides. It was in Gaul 
tliat the decisive revolutions of the time were first prepared ; 
Constantine’s crusades to overthrow the altars of paganism, 
and Julian's campaigns to set them up again. After Constantine 
the emperors of the East in the 4th century merely put in an 
occasional appearance at Rome ; they resided at Milan or in 
the prefectorial capitals of Gaul — at Arles, at Treves (Trier), 
at Reims or in Paris, The ancient territorial divisions — ■ 
Belgium, Gallia Lugdunensis (Lyonnaise), Gallia Narbonensis 
(Narbonnaise) — were split up into seventeen little provinces, 
which in their turn were divided into two dioceses. Thus the 
great historic division was made between southern and northern 
France. Roman nationality persisted, but the administrative 
system was tottering. 

Upon ground that had been so well levelled by Roman legis- 
lation aristocratic institutions naturally flourished. From the 
4th century onward the balance of classes was dis- 
turbed by the development of a landed aristocracy 
that grew more powerful day by day, and by ihetiottof 
corresponding rum of the small proprietors and m-^*"^* 
dustrial and commercial corporations. The members of the 
cuna who assisted the magistrates in the cities, crushed by the 
burden of taxes, now evaded as far as possible public office or 
senatorial honours. The vacancies left in this middle class by 
this continual desertion were not compensated for by the pro- 
gressive advance of a bwer class destitute of personal property 
and constantly unsettled in their work. The peasants, no less 
than the industrial labourers, suffered from the absence of any 
capital laid by, which alone could have enabled them to improve 
their land or to face a time of bad harvests. Having no credit 
they found themselves at the mercy of their neighbours, the 
great landholders, and by degrees f6ll into the position of tenants, 
or into servitude. The curia was thus emptied both frofff above 
and from below. It was in vain that the emperors tried to 
rivet the chains of the curia in this hereditaiy bondage, by 
attaching the small proprietor to his glebe, like the artisan 
to his gild and the soldier to his legion. To such a nfiserable 
pretence of freedom they all preferred servitude, which at least 
ensured them a livelihood ; and the middle class of freemen 
th'^s became gradually extinct. 
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The amtocjracy, oa the contrary^ wmt onr mcr^waing in power, 
and eventually became masters of the situation. It was through 
them that the emperor,, theoretically absolute, practir 
carried on his adminiatratiion ; but he was no 
Unit mod longer either strong or a divinity, £md possessed 
power by nothing but the semblance of omnipotence. His 
tbmmris- official despotism was opposed by the passive but 
QauT^ invincible competition of an aristocracy, more powerful 
than himself because it derived its support from tl\e 
revived relation of patron and dependants^ But though the 
aristocracy administered, yet they did not govern. They 
suffered, as did the empire, from a general state of lassitude. 
Like their private life, their public life, no longer stimulated 
by struggles and difficulties, had become sluggish ; their power 
of initiative was enfeebled. Feeling their incapacity they no 
longer embarked on great political schemes ; and the army, the 
instrument by which such schemes were carried on, was only 
held together by the force of habit. In this society, where there 
was no traffic in anything but wealth and ideas, the soldier was 
nothing more than an agitator or a parasite. The egoism of the 
upper classes held military duty in contempt, while their avarice 
depopulated the countryside, whence the legions had drawn their 
recruits. And now come the barbarians 1 A prey to perpetual 
alarm, the people entrenched themselves behind those high walls 
of the oppida which Roman security had razed to the ground, 
but imperial im])otence had restored, and where life in the 
middle ages was destined to vegetate in unrestful isolation. 

Amidst this general apathy, intellectual activity alone persisted. 
In the 4th century there was a veritable renaissance in Gaul, the 
Intel- outburst of a dying flame, which yet bore witness 

Uctumt also to the general decadence. The agreeable versi- 
deoHien^e ficatton of an amateur like Ausonius, the refined 
of Qmuh panegyrics of a Eumenius, disguising nullity of thought 
beneath elegance of form, already foretold the perilous sterility 
of scholasticism. Art, sO widespread in the wealthy villas of 
Gaul, contented itself with imitation, produced iKJthing original 
and remained mediocre. Human curiosity, no longer concerned 
with philosophy and science, seemed as though stiffed, religious 
polemics alone continuing to hold public attention. Disinclina- 
tion for the self-sacrifice of active life and weariness of the things 
of the earth lead naturally to absorption in the things of heaven, 
After bringing about the success of the Asiatic cults of Mitlira 
and Cybele, these same factors now assured the triumph over 
exhausted paganism of yet another oriental religion — Christianity 
— after a duel which had lasted two centuries. 

This new faith had appeared to Constantine likely to infuse 
young and healthy blood into the empire. In reality Christianity, 
which had contributed not a little to stimulate the 
cbfUtun- p^iitjcal unity of continental Gaul, now tended to 
OjiuA dissolve it by destroying that religious unity which 
had heretofore been its complement, liefore this 
there had been complete harmony between Church and State ; 
but afterwards came indifference and then disagreement between 
political anrl religious institutions, between the City of God and 
that of Caesar. Christianity, introduced into Gaul during the 
Tst centiny^ of the Christian era by those foreign merchants who 
traded along the coasts of the Mediterranean, had by the middle 
of the 311(1 century founded comnuinities at Vienne, at Autun 
and at Lyons. Their propagandizing zeal sexm exposed them to 
the wrath of an ignorant populace and the contempt of the 
educated ; and thus it was that in a.d. 177, under Marcus 
Aurelius, the Church of Lyons, founded by St Pothinus, suffeied 
those persecutions which were the effective cause of her ultimate 
victoTw. These Christian communities, disguised under the 
legally authorized name of burial societies, gradually formed a 
vast secret cosmopolitan association, superimposed upon Roman 
society but incompatible with the Empire. Christianity had 
to he either destroyed or absorbed. The persecutions under 
AureliJn and Diocletian almost succeeded in accomplishing the 
former ; the Christian churches were saved by the instability of 
the existing authorities, by military anarchy and by the incursions 
of the barbarians. Despite tortures and martyrdoms, and thanks 
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century their brapebea extended all over GauL 

The enapeiifors to majee terms with these churches, 

which served to grpvip. together ah sorts of malcontents, 
and thi? was the object of tnc edict of Milan Triui^ 

by which the Chpreh, at tlie outset sipiply a Jewish o/c^i^ 
institution, was as Roinaq, ; while in 325 tipaUyin 

the Council of endowed her with unity. But ^ 

fox the security and th^ power thus attained she had to pay with 
her independence^ On other hand„ pagap and Christian 
elements in society existed side by side without ip^rminglin^, 
and even openly antagonistic to each others one arist9cratJC 
and the other democratic. In order to induce the masses of the 
people once more to become loyal to the imperial form of govern- 
ment the emperor Julian tried by founding a new religion to 
give its functionaries a religious prestige which shcnrld irnpress 
the pojTular mind. His plan failed ; and the emperor Theodosius, 
aided by Ambrose, bishop of Milan, preferred to make the 
Christian clergy into a body of imperial and conservative officials ; 
while m return for their adhesion he abolished the Arian heresy 
and paganism itself, which could not survive without his support 
Thenceforward it was in the name of Clwist that persecutions 
took plac^ in an empire now entirely won over to Chnstianity. 

In Gaul the most famous leader of this first merciless, if still 
perilous crusade, was a soldier-monk, Saint Martin of Tours, 
'rhanks to him and his disciples in the middle of the 
4th century and the beginning of the 5th many of the 
towns possessed well-establishod churches ; but the church. 
militant ardour of memks and centuries of labour 
were needed to conquer the country districts, and in the mean- 
time both dogma and internal organization were subjected to 
important modifications. Ai regards the former the Church 
adopted a course midway between metaphysical explanations 
and historical traditions, and reconciled the more extreme 
theories ; while with the admission of pagans a great deal oi 
paganism itself was introduced. On the other hand, the need foi 
political and social order involved tlie necessity for a disciplined 
and homogeneous religious body ; the exerdse of power, more- 
over, soon transformed the democratic Christianity of the eadici 
churches into a federation of little consen^ative monarchies. 
The increasing number of her adlierents^ and her inexperience oi 
government on such a vast and complicated scale, obliged her to 
comply with political necessity and to adopt the system of the 
state and its social customs. The Chu^i^ was nq longer a 
fraternity, on a footing of equality, with freedom of belief and 
tentative as to dogma, but an authoritative aristocratic hier- 
archy, The episcopate was now recruited from the great famihes 
m the same way as the imperial and the municipal public service^. 
The Church called on the emperor to convoke and preside p\ei 
her councils and to combat heresy ; and in onler more effectually 
to crush the latter she replaced primitive independence and local 
diversity by uniformity of doctrine and worship, and by the 
hierarchy of dioceses and ecclesiastical provinces. The beads oj 
the Church, her bishops, her rajetropohtans, took the titles 
of their pagan predecessors as well as their places^ and Iheii 
jurisdiction was enforced by the laws of tlie state. Rich and 
powerful chiefs, they were administrators as much as priests ; 
Germanus (Germain), bishop of Auxecce (d. 448 ), St Eucjj’gjrlftis 
of Lyons (d. 450), Apolhnaris Sidomus of Clermont (d. c. 490; 
assumed tlie leadership of society, fed the poor, levied titheSj 
administered justice, and in the tovns where they resided, 
surrounded by priests and deacons, ruled bc^th in temporal and 
spiritual matters. 

But the humihation of Theodosius before St Ambrose proved 
that the cmpcriM: could never claim to be a pontiff, and that the 
dogma of the Church remained independent of the 
sovereign as well as of the people ; if she sacrif (^d Church,\f 
her liberty it was but to claim it again and maintain indepj^^ 
it more effectively amid the general languor. The 
Church thus escaped the unpopularity of this decadent 
empire, Ond during the 5ih century she provided a refuge for 
all diose who, wishing. tQ.preser\ c tb^ Roman unity, w^.teriified 
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by the blackness of the horizon. In fact, whilst in the Eastern 
Church the metaphysical ardour of the Greeks was spending 
itself in terrible combats in the oecumenical councils over the 
interpretation of the Nicene Creed, the clergy of Gaul, more 
simple and strict in their faith, abjured these theological logo- 
machies ; from the first they had preferred action to criticism 
and had taken no part in the great controversy on free-will 
raised by Pelagius, Another kind of warfare was about to absorb 
their whole attention ; the barbarians were attacking the frontiers 
of the Empire on every side, and their advent once again modified 
Gallo-Roman civilization. 

For centuries they had been silently massing themselves 
around ancient Europe, whether Iberian, Celtic or Roman. 

Many times alread) during that evening of a decadent 
civilization, their threatening prese .ce had seemed 
invMloa, l*ke a dark cloud veiling the radiant sky of the peoples 
established on the Mediterranean seaboard. The cruel 
lightning of the sword of Brennus had illumined the night, 
setting Rome or Delphi on fire. Sometimes the storm had burst 
over Gaul, and there had been need of a Marius to stem the torrent 
of Cimbri and Teutons, or of a Caesar to drive back the Helvetians 
into their mountains. On the morrow the western horizon would 
clear again, until some such disaster as that which befell Varus 
would come to mortify cruelly the pride of an Augustus. The 
Romans had soon abandoned hope of conquering Germany, 
with its fluctuating frontiers and nomadic inhabitants. For 
more than two centuries they had remained prudently entrenched 
behind the earthworks that extended from Cologne to Ralisbon 
(Regensburg); but the intestine feuds which prevailed among 
the barbarians and were fostered by Rome, the organization 
under bold and turbulent chiefs of the bands greedy for booty, 
the pressing forward on populations already settled of tribes in 
their rear; all this caused the Germanic invasion to filter by 
degrees across the frontier. It was the work of several genera- 
tions and took various forms, by turns and simultaneously 
colonization and aggression ; but from this time forward the 
pax romana was at an end. The emperors Probus, Constantine, 
Julian and Valentinian, themselves foreigners, were worn out 
with repulsing these repeated assaults, and the general enervation 
of society did the rest. The barbarians gradually became part 
of the Roman population ; they permeated the army, until after 
Theodosius they recruited it exclusively; they permeated 
civilian society as colonists and agriculturists, till the command 
of the army and of important public duties was given ovei to a 
Stilicho or a Crocus. Thus Rome allowed the wolves to mingle 
with the dogs in watching over the flock, just at a time when the 
civil wars of the 4th century had denuded the Rhenish frontier 
of troops, whose numbers had already been diminished by Con- 
stantine. Then at the beginning of the 5 th century, during a 
furious irruption of Germans fleeing before Huns, the limes was 
carried away (406-407) ; and for more than a hundred years the 
torrent of fugitives swept through the Empire, which retreated 
behind the Alps, there to breathe its last. 

Whilst for ten years Alaric’s Goths and Stilicho’s Vandals 
\Vere drenching Italy with blood, the Vandals and the Alani from 
the steppes of the Black Sea, dragging in their wake the 
a^naamt reluctant German tribes who had been allies of Rome 
la QauL who had already settled down to the cultivation of 
their lands, invaded the now abandoned Gaul, and 
having come as far as the Pyrenees, crossed over them. Ai icr the 
passing of this torrent the Visigoths, under their kings Ataulphus, 
Wallia and 'fheodoric, still dazzled by the splendours of this 
immense empire, established themselves like submissive vassals 
in Aquitaine, with Toulouse as their capital. About the same 
time the Burgundians settled even more peaceably in Rhenish 
Gaul, and, after 456, to the west of the Jura in the valleys of 
Tha Saone and the Rhone. The original Franks of 

Pnaka Germany, already established in the Empire, and 

pressed upon by the same Huns who had already forced 

® the Goths across the Danube, passed beyond the 
Rhine and occupied north-eastern Gaul ; Ripuarians of the Rhine 
establishing themselves on the Sambre and the Meuse, and 
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Salians in Belgium, as far as the great fortified highroad from 
Bavai to Cologne. Accepted as allies, and supported by Roman 
prestige and by the active authority of the general Aetius, all 
these barbarians rallied round him and the Romans of Gaul, and 
m 451 defeated the hordes of Attila, who had ad^^anced as far 
as Orleans, at the great battle of the Catalaunian plains. 

Thus at the end of the 5th century the Runuin empire was 
nothing but a heap of ruins, and fidelity to the empire was now 
only maintained by the Catholic Church ; she alone clergy 
survived, as rich, as much honoured as ever, and more and tbe 
powerful, owing to the disappearance of the imperial barbar* 
officials for whom she had found substitutes, and the 
decadence of the municipal bodies into whose inheritance she 
had entered. Owing to her the City of God gradually replaced the 
Roman imperial polity and preserved its civilization ; while the 
Church allied herself more closely with the new kingdoms than 
she had ever done with the Empire. In the Gothic or Burgundian 
states of the period the bishops, after having for a time opposed 
the barbarian invaders, sought and obtained from their chief 
the support formerly received from the emperor. Apollinaris 
Sidonius paid court to Euric, since 476 the independent king of 
the Visigoths, against whom he had defended Auvergne ; and 
Avitus, bishop of Vienne, was graciously received by Gundibald, 
king of the Burgundians. But these princes were Arians, i.e. 
foreigners among the Catholic population ; the alliance sought 
for by the Church could not reach her from that source, and it 
was from the rude and pagan Franks that she gained the material 
support which she still lacked. The conversion of Clovis was a 
master-stroke ; it was fortunate both for himself and for the 
Franks. Unity in faith brought about unity in law. 

Clovis was king of the Sicambrians, one of the tribes of the 
Salian Franks. Having established themselves in the plams 
of Northern Gaul, but driven by the necessity of finding 
new land to cultivate, in the days of their king Childeric 
they had descended into the fertile valleys of that cbleK * 
Somme and the Oise. Clovis’s victory at Soissons 
over the last troops left in the service of Rome (486) extended 
their settlements as far as the Loire. By his conversion, which 
was due to his wife Clotilda and to Remigius, bishop of Reims, 
more than to the victory of Tolbiac over the Alamanni, 
Clovis made definitely sure of the Roman inhabitants and gave 
the Church an army (496). Thenceforward he devoted himself 
to the foundation of the Frankish monarchy by driving the ex- 
hausted and demoralized heretics out of Gaul, and by putting 
himself in the place of the now enfeebled emperor. In 500 he 
conquered Gundibald, king of the Burgundians, reduced him 
to a kind of vassalage, and forced him into reiterated promises 
of conversion to orthodoxy. In 507 he conquered and killed 
Alaric II., king of the Arian Visigoths, and drove the latter into 
Spain. Legend adorned his campaign in Aquitaine with miracles 
the bishops were the declared allies of both him and his son 
Theuderich (Thierry) after his conquest of Auvergne. At Tours 
he received from the distant emperor at Constantinople the 
diploma and insignia of pat ictus and Roman consul, which 
legalized his military conquests by putting him in possession 
of civil powers. From this time forward a great historic trans- 
formation was effected in the eyes of the bishops and 
of the Gallo-Romans ; the Frankish chief took the 
place of the ancient emperors. Instead of blaming officer, 
him for the murder of the lesser kings of the Franks, 
his relatives, by which he had accomplished the union of the 
Frankish tribes, they saw in this the hand of God rewarding a 
faithful soldier and a converted pagan. He became their king, 
their new David, as the Christian emperors had formerly been 
he built churches, endowed monasteries, protected St*Vaast 
(Vedastus, d. 540), first bishop of Arras and Cambrai, who 
restored Christianity , in northern Gaul. Like the emperors 
before him Clovis, too, reigned over the Church. Of his own 
authority he called together a council at Orleans in 511, thj year 
of his death. He was already the grand distributor of ecclesi- 
astical benefices, pending the time when his successors were to 
confirm the episcopal elections, and his power began to take 
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m a more and more absolute character. Rut tlmugh he felt th • J '‘ here Cuntram was reigning, and less turbulent than the eastern 
Lscendant influence of Christian teaching, he i^as not really king* lum, where most of the great warlike chiefs with their large 
)enctrated by its spirit ; a professing Christian, and a friend to landed estates were somewhat impatient of royal authority, 
he episcopate, Clovis remained a barbarian, crafty and ruthless. But the accidental death of two of her children, the assassination 
The bloody tragedies which disfigured the end of his reign l^ear of her husband in 584, and the advice of the Church, induced 
ad witness to this ; they were a fit prelude to that period during her to make overtures to her brother-in-law Guntram. A I ver 
he course of which, as Gregory of Tours said, barbarism was of peace through sheer cowardice, and as depraved in his morals 
et loose.” as Chilperic, Guntram had played a \acillating and purely 

The conquest of Gaul, begun by Clovis, was finished by his self-interested part in the family tragedy. He declared himself 
ons : Theuderich, Chlodomer, Childebert and Clotaire. In the protector of Fredegond, but his death in 593 delivered up 
, three successive campaigns, from 523 to 532, they Burgundy and Neustria to Brunhilda's son Childebert, king of 

fciovia. annihilated the Burgundian kingdom, which had Austrasia, in consequence of the treaty of Andelot, made in 587. 

maintained its independence, and had endured for An ephemeral triumph, how’ever ; for Childebert died in 596, 
learly a century. Favoured by the war between Justinian, followed a year later by Fredegond. 

he East Roman emperor, and Theodoric’s Ostrogoths, the The whole of Gaul was now handed over to three children : 
J'rankish kings divided Provence among them as they had done Childebert’s two sons, Theudebert and Theuderich (Thierry), 
ti the case of Burgundy. Thus the whole of Gaul was subjected and the son of Fredegond, Clotaire II. The latter, 
o the sons of Clovis, except Septimania in the south-east, where having vanquished the Iw'o former at Latofao ^T^BrvMthilds. 
he Visigoths still maintained their power. The Frankish armies 596, was in turn beaten by them at Dormclles in 
hen overflowed into the neighbouring countries and began to 600, and a year later a fresh fratricidal struggle broke out 
tillage them. Their disorderly cohorts made an attack upon between the two grandsons of the aged Brunhilda. Theuderich 
taly, which was repulsed by the Lombards, and another on joined with Clotaire against Theodobert, and invaded his brother's 
Ipain with the same want of success ; but beyond the Rhine kingdom, conquering first an army of Austrasians and then one 
hey embarked upon the conquest of Germany, where Clovis composed of Saxons and Thuringians. Strife began again in 613 
lad already reduced to submission the country on the banks of in consequence of Theuderich’s desire to join Austrasia to 
he Maine, later known as Franconia. In 531 the Thuringians in Neustria, but his death delivered the kingdoms into the hands 
he centre of Germany were brought into subjection by his eldest of Clotaire II. This weak king leant for support upon the nobles 
on. King Theuderich, and about the .same time the Bavarians of Burgundy and Austrasia, impatient as they w^re of obedience 
irere united to the Franks, though preserving a certain autonomy, to a woman and the representative of Rome. I'he ecclesiastical 
'’he Merovingian monarchy thus attained the utmost limits of party also abandoned Brunhilda because of her persecution of 
ts territorial expansion, bounded as it was by the Pyrenees, their saints, after which Clotaire, having now^ got the upper hand, 
he Alps and the Rhine ; it exercised influence over the whole of thanks to the defection of the Austrasian nobles, of Arnulf, 
iermany, which it threw open to the Christian missionaries, and bishop of Metz, with his brother Pippin, and of VVamachaire, 
ts conquests formed the first beginnings of German history\ mayor of the palace, made a terrible end of Brunhilda in 613. 
But to these wars of aggrandizement and pillage succeeded Her long reign had not lacked intelligence and even greatness ; 

she alone, amid all these princes, w^arped by self-indulgence or 
weakened by discord, had behaved like a statesman, and she 
alone understood the obligations of the government she had 
inherited. ’She wished to abolish the fatal tradition of dividing 
up the kingdom, which so constantly prevented any possible 
unity ; in opposition to the nobles she used her royal authority 
to maintain the Roman principles of order and regular administra- 
Ihilperic — were Paris, Orleans, Reims and Soissons — all near one I tion. Towards the Church she held a courteous but firm policy, 
nother and north of the I.oire, where the Gennanic inhabitants renewing relations between the Frankish kingdom and the 
iredominated ; but their respective boundaries were so confused pope; and she so far maintained the greatness of the Empire 
hat disputes were inevitable. There was no trace of a political that tradition associated her name with the Roman roads in 
dea in these disputes ; the mutual hatred of two women aggra- the north of France, entitling them ‘Tes chaussccs de Brunehaut.” 
ated jealousy to the point of causing terrible chil wars from Like his grandfather, Clotaire II. reigned over a once more 
61 to 613, and these finally created a national conflict which united Gaul of Franks and Gallo-Romans, and like Clovis he 
esulted in the dismemberment of the Frankish empire. Rcco"- was not too well obeyed by the nobles ; moreover*, 
ized, in fact, already as separate provinces were Austrasia, or his had been a victory more for the aristocracy than ^ 

he eastern kingdom, Neustria, or north-west Gaul and Burgundy; for the crown, since it limited the power of the latter. 

Lquitaine alone was as yet undifferentiated. Not that the permanent constitution of the i8th of October 614 

Sigebert had married Brunhilda, the daughter of a Visigoth was of the nature of an anti-monarchic revolution, for the 
ing ; she was beautiful and well educated, having been brought royal power still remained v'erv^ decking itself with the 

up ill Spain, where Roman civilization still flourished, pompous titles of the Empire, and continuing to be the dominant 
Chilperic had married Galswintha, one of Brunhilda's institution ; but the resen^ations which Clotaire II. had to make 
traabUda. sisters, for the sake of her w’calth ; but despite this in conceding the demands of the bishops and great laymen show 
marriage he had continued his amours with a waiting- the extent and importance of the concessions these latter were 
/Oman named Fredegond, who pushed ambition to the point of already aiming at. The bishops, the real inheritors of the 
rime, and she induced him to get rid of Galswintha. In order to imperial idea of government, had become great landowmers 
venge her sister, Brunhilda incited Sigebert to begin a war through enormous donations made to the Church, and allied as 
/hich terminated in 575 with the assassination of Sigebert by they w’ere to the aristocracv\ whence their ranks were continually 
•'redegond at the very moment when, thanks to the help of the recruited, they had gradually identified themselves w ith the 
jermffRs, he had gained the victor}'^, and with the imprisonment interests of their class and had adopted its customs , while thai^s 
f Brunhilda at Rouen. Fredegond subsequently caused the to long minorities and civil wars the aristocracy of the high 
[eath of Merovech (M6rov4e), the son of Chilperic, w^ho had been officials had taken an equally important social position. Tlie 
ecretly married to Brunhilda, and that of Bishop Praetextatus, treaty of Andelot in 587 had already decided that the benefices 
/ho h^d solemnized their union. After this, Fredegond en- or lands granted to them by the kings should be held for life, 
leavoured to restore imperial finance to a state of solvency, and In the 7th century the Merovingian kings adopted the custom 
o set up a more regular form of government in her Neustria, of summoning them all, and not merely the officials of their 
/hich was less romanized and less wealthy than Bv^rgundy, Palaitum, to discuss political afiau- , they began, moreover, 


hose fratricidal struggles which disgraced the whole of the sixth 
century and arrested the expansion of the Merovingian 
Ian, power. When Clotaire, the last surviving son of 
Clovis, died in 561, the kingdom was divided between 
lis four sons like some piece of private property, as in 511, and 
ccording to the German method. The capitals of these four 
ing.s — Charibert, who died in 567, Guntram, Sigebert and 
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to dfioose their counts or admlnistra tors from among the great 
landholders. This necessity for approval and support points 
to yet another alteration in the nature of the royal power, 
absolute as it was in theory^ 

The Mayoralty of the Palace aimed a third and more serious 
blow at the royal authority. By degrees, the high officials 
of the Palaltum, whether secular or ecclesiastical, 
^^^onof provincial counts, had rallied round 

tb^pmtmc€* the mayors of the palace as their real leaders. As 
under the Empire, the Palatium was both royal court 
and centre of government, with the same bureaucratic hierarchy 
and the same forms of administration ; and the mayor of the 
palace was premier official of this itinerant court and ambuUitory 
government. Moreover, since the palace controlled the whole 
of each kingdom, the mayors gradually extended their official 
authority so as to include functionaries and agents of every 
kind, instead of merely those attached immediately to the 
king’s person. They suggested candidates for office for the 
royal selection, often j4jpointed office-holders, and, by royal 
warrant, supported or condemned them^ Mere subordinates 
while the royal power was strong, they had become, owing 
to the frequent minorities, and to civil wars which broke the 
tradition of obedience, the all-powerful ministers of kings 
nominally absolute but without any real authority. Before long 
they ceased to claipi an eyen greater degree of independence 
than that of Warnachaire, whp forced Clotaire II. to swear 
that he should never be deprived of his nqiayoralty of Burgundy ; 
they wished to take the first place in the kingdoms they governed, 
and to be able to attack neighbouring kingdoms on their ov\n 
account. A struggle, motived by self-interest, np doubt ; but 
a struggle, too, of opposing principles. Since the ![^rankish 
monarchy was now in their ppwer some of them tried to re- 
establish the qnity qf that monarchy in all its integrity, together 
with the superiority qf the State over the Church ; others, 
faithless to the idea of unify, saw in the disintegration of the 
state and the supremacy of the nobles a warrant for their own 
independence. These two tendencies were destined to strive 
against one another during an entire century (613-714), apd to 
occasion two periods of violent conflict, which, divided by a kind of 
Renascence qf royalty, to end at last m the triumphant substi- 

tution of the Austrasian mayors for royalty and aristocracy alike. 

The first struggle began on the accession of Clotaire 11 ., 
when Austrasia, having had a king of her own ever since 561, 
demanded one now. In 633 (^'Iqtaire was obliged 
Mtnggte ^ Pagobert and even to extend his 

^tw^en territory. But in Dagobert’s name two men ruled, 
m^amreby representing the unjon of the official aristocracy and 
the Church. One, Pippin of Landen, derived his 
power from his position as mayor of the palace, from 
great estates in Aquitaine and between the Meuse and the Rhine, 
and from the immense number of his supporters ; the other, 
Amulf, bishop of Metz, sprang from a great family, probably 
of Roman descent, and was besides immensely wealthy in 
worldly pos.sessions. By the union pf th^ir forces Pippin and 
Arnulf were destined to shape thq future. They had already, 
in 613, treated with Clotaire and betrayed the hopes of Brunhilda, 
being consequently rewarded with the guardianship of young 
Pagobert. Burgundy followed the example of Austrasia, 
4emanded the abolition of the mayoralty, and in 627 succeeded 
in obtaining her independence of Neustria and Austrasia and 
(^ect relations with the king. 

The death of Clotaire (629) was the signal for a revival of 
tho royal power. Dagobert deprived Pippin of Landen of 
bis authority and forced him to to Aquitaine; 
but still he had to give the Austrasians his son Sigebert 
fp^mmrehr HI* foT their king (634). He made administrative 
progresses through Neustria and Bur^ndy to recall 
€i9^39* nobles to their allegiance, but again he was forced 
to designate bis second son Clovis as kii^ of Neustria. 
Jle did subdue Aquitaine completely, thanks to his brother 
Chilribert, with whom ha had avoided dividing the kingdora, 
imd he tried to restore his own demesne, which had been despoiled 


by the granting of benefices or by the pious frauds of the Church. 
In short, this reign was one of great confjuests, impossible 
except under a strong government. JIagobert’s victories over 
Samo, king of the Slavs along the Elbe, and his subjugation 
of the Bretons and the Basques, maintained the prestige of the 
Frankish empire ; while the luxury of his court, his taste for 
the fine arts (ministered to by his treasurer Eloi ^), his numerous 
achievements in architecture — especially the abbey of St Denis, 
burial-place of the kings of France — the brilliance and tlie power 
of the churchmen who surrounded him and his revision of the 
Salic law, ensured for his reign, in spite of the failure of his plans 
for unity, a fame celebrated in folksong and ballad. 

But for barbarous nations old-age comes early, and after 
Dagobert’s death (639), the monarchy went swiftly to its doom* 
The mayors of the palace again became supreme, 
and the kings not only ceased to appoint them, h\xt 
might not even remove them from office. Such mayors (</o- 
were Aega and Erchinoald, in Neustria, Pippin and^^^^^ 
Otto in Austrasia, and Flaochat in Burgundy. One^”^*^’ 
of them, Grimoald, son of Pippin, actually dared to take 
the title of king in Austrasia (640). This was a premature 
attempt and barren of result, yet it was significant ; and not 
less so is the fact that the palace in which these mayors 
bore rule was a huge association of great personages, laymen 
and ecclesiastics who seem to have had much more independence 
than in the 6th century. We find the dukes actually raising 
troops without the roy^ sanction, and even against the king. 
In 641 the mayor Flaochat was forced to swear that they should 
hold their offices for life ; and though these offices were not yet 
hereditary, official dynasties, as it were, began to be established 
permanently within the palace. The crown lands, the governor- 
ships, the different offices, were looked upon as common property 
to be shared between themselves. Organized into a compact 
body they surrounded the king and were far more powerful than 
he. In the general assembly of its members this body of officials 
decided the selection of the mayor ; it presented Flaochat 
to the choice of Queen Nanthilda, Dagobert’s widow; after 
long discussion it appointed Ebroin as mayor; it submitted 
requests that were in reality commands to the Assembly of Bon- 
neuil in 616 and later to Childenc in 670. Moreover, the countries 
formerly subdued by the Franks availed themselves of this 
opportunity to loosen the yoke ; Thuringia was lost by Sigebert 
in 641, and the revolt of Alamannia in 643 set back the frontier 
oi the kingdom from the Elbe to Austrasia. Aquitaine, hitherto 
the common prey of all the Frankish kings, having in vain tried 
to profit by the struggles between Fredegond and Brunhilda, 
and set up an independent king, Oondibald, now finally burst 
her bonds in 670. I'hen came a time when the kings were mere 
cliiklren, honoured with but the semblance of respect, under the 
tutelage of a single mayor, Ebroin of Neustria. 

This representative of royalty, chief minister for four-and- 
twenty years (656-681), attempted the impossible, endeavouring 
to re-establish unity in the midst of general dissolution 
and to maintain intact a royal authority usurped between 
everywhere by the hereditary power of the great 
palatine families. He soon stirred up against himself 
all the dissatisfied nobles, led by L^ger (Leodeganus), bishop of 
Autun and his brother Gerinus. Clotaire III.’s death gave 
the signal for war. Ebroin’s enemies set up Childeric II. in 
opposition to Theuderich, the king whom he had chosen without 
summoning the great provincial officials. Despite a temporary 
triumph, when Childeric was forced to recognize the principle 
of hereditary succession in public offices, and when the mayor- 
alties of Neustria and Burgundy were alternated to the profit of 
both, L^er soon fell into disgrace and was exiled to tJwt very 
monastery of Luxeuil to which Eibroin had been relegated^ 
Childeric having regained the mastery restored the mayor’s 
office, which was immediately disputed by the two rivals; 
Ebrom waa auccessfcil and established himself as mayol' of the 
palace in the room of Lewlesius, a partisan of L%er (675)^ 

» St Eligius, bishop of Noyon, apostle of the Belgians and Frisian*. 
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following this up by ii distribution of offices and dignities right 
and left among his adherents. Leger was put to death in 678^ 
and the Austrasians, commanded by the Carolingian Pippin IL, 
with whom many of the chief Neustrians had taken refuge, 
were dispersed near Laon (680). But Ebrom was assassinated 
next year in the midst of his triumph, having like Fredegond 
l^een unable to do more than postpone for a quarter of a century 
the victory of the nobles and of Austrasia ; for his successor, 
Berthar, was unfitted to carry on his work, having neither 
his gifts and energy nor the powerful personality of Pippin. 
Berthar met his death at the battle of Tertry (687), which 
gave the king into the hands of Pippin, as also the 
Terity,^ royal treasure and the mayoralty, and by thus enabling 
him to reward his followers made him supreme over 
the Merovingian dynasty. Thenceforward the degenerate 
descendants of Clovis offered no further resistance to his 
claims, though it was not until 752 that their line became 
extinct. 

In tliat year the Merovingian dynasty gave place to tlie rule 
of Pippin II. of Heristal, who founded a Carolingian empire 
fated to be as ephemeral as that of the Merovingians. This 
political victory of the aristocracy was merely the consummation 
of a slow subterranean revolution which by innumerable reiterated 
blows had sapped the structure of the body politic, and was about 
to transfer the people of Gaul from the Roman monarchical 
and administrative government to the sway of the feudal 
system. 

The Merovingian kings, mere war-chiefs before the advent of 
Clovis, had after the conquest of Gaul become absolute hereditary 
CauMcs of monarchs, thanks to the disappearance of the popular 
the M/ of assemblies and to the perpetual state of warfare. 
tbeMero- They concentrated in their own hands all the powers 
vingiaoM, empire, judicial, fiscal and military ; and even 

the so-called “ rois faineants ” enjoyed this unlimited power, 
in spite of the general disorder and the civil wars. To 
make their authority felt in the provinces they had an army of 
officials at their disposal — legacy, this, from imperial Rome — 
who represented them in the eyes of their various peoples. They 
hod therefore only to keep up this established government, but 
they could not manage even this much ; tiiey allowed the idea 
of the common interests of kings and their subjects gradually to 
die out, and forgetting that national taxes are a necessary impost, 
a charge for service rendered by the state, they had treated these 
as though they were illicit and unjustifiable spoils. The tax- 
payers, with the clergy at their head, adopted the same idea, and 
every day contrived fresh methods of evasion. Merovingian 
justice was on the same footing as Merovingian finance : it 
was arbitrary, violent and self-seeking. The Church, too, never 
failed to oppose it — at first not so much on account of her own 
ambitions as in a more Christian spirit — and proceeded to weaken 
the royal jurisdiction by repeated interventions on behalf of those 
under sentence, afterwards depriving it of authority over the 
clergy, and then setting up ecclesiastical tribunals in opposition 
to those held by the dukes and counts. At last, just as the 
kingdom had become the personal property of the king, so tlie 
officials’^-dukes, counts, royal vicars, tribunes, cenienarii-^vfho 
had for the most part bought their unpaid offices by means of 
presents to the monarch, came to look upon the public service 
rather as a mine of official wealth than as an administrative 
organization for furthering the interests, material or moral, of 
whole nation. They b^me petty local tyrants, all tlie more 
despotic because they had nothing to fear save the distant 
authority of the king’s missi, and the> more rapacious because 
they had no salary save the fines they inflicted and the fees that 
thej^contrived to multiply. Gregory of Tours tells us that they 
were robbers, not protectors of the people, and that justice and 
the whole administrative apparatus were merely engines of in- 
satiable greed. It was the abuses thus committed by the kings 
«id*their agents, who did not understand the art of gloving the 
iron hand, aided by the absolutely unfettered licence of conduct 
and the absence of any popular liberty, that occasioned the 
gradual increase of charters of immumty. 4 
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Immunity was the direct and personal privilege which forbade 
any royal official or his agents to decide cabCb, to levy taxes, or 
to exercise any administrative control on the domains 
of a bishop, an abbot, or one of tlie great secular 
nobles. On thousands of estates tfc royal government 
gradually allowed the law of the land to be superseded by local 
law, and public taxation to change into special contributions ; 
so that the duties of the lower classes towards the state were 
transferred to the great landlords, who thus became loyal 
adherents of the king but absolute masters on their own territory. 
The Merovingians had no idea that they were abdicating tlie 
least part of their authority, nevertlicless the deprivations 
acquiesced in by the feebler kings led of necessity to the diminu- 
tion of their authority and their judicial powers, and to the 
abandonment of public taxation. They thought that by granting 
immunity they would strengthen their direct control ; in reality 
they established the local independence of the great landowners, 
by allowing royal rights to pass into their liands. Then came 
confusion between tlie rights of the sovereign and the rights of 
property. The administrative machinei^^ of the state still existed, 
but it worked in empty air : its taxpayers disappeared, those 
who were amenable to its legal jurii»diction slipped from its grasp, 
and the numbex of those whose affairs it snouJd have directed 
dwindled away. Thus the Merovingians had shown themselves 
incapable of rising al>ove the barbarous notion that royalty is 
a personal asset to the idea that royalty is of the state, a power 
belonging to the nation and instituted for the benefit of all. 
They represented in society nothing more than a force which 
grew feebler and feebler as other forces grew strong ; they never 
stood for a national magistracy. 

Society no less than the state w as falling asunder by a gradual 
process of decay. Under the Meirovingians it was a hierarchy 
wherein grades were marked by the varied scale of the 
wergild, a man being worth any thing from thirty to six of the 
hundred gold pieces. The different degrees W’ere those eoctmi 
of slave, freedman, tenant-farmer and great landow ner. 

As in every social scheme where the go\'ernment is ^ 
without real power, the weakest sought protection of the 
strongest ; and the system of patron, client and journeyman, 
which had existed among the Romans, the Gauls and the 
Germans, spread rapidly in the 6th and 7 th centuries, owing to 
public disorder and the inadequate protection afforded by the 
government. The Church's patronage provided some with a 
refuge from violence; others ingratiated themselves with the 
rich for the sake oi shelter and security ; others again sought 
place and honour from men of power ; while women, churchmen 
and warriors alike claimed the king's direct and personal pro- 
tection. 

This hierarchy of persons, these private relations of man to 
man, were recognized by custom in default of the law^, and w ere 
soon strengthened by another and territorial liierarchy. 

The large estate, especially if it belonged to the Church, ttefum. 
very soon absorbed the few' fields of the freeman. 

In order to farm these, the Church and the rich landowners 
granted back the holdings on tlie temporar}' and conditional 
terms of tenancy-at-will or of tlie benefixtum, thus multiplying 
endlessly the land subject to their oveclordship and the men who 
were dependent upon them as tenants. The kings, like private 
mdividuals and ecclesiastical estabbsliments^ made use of the 
beneficium to reward their servants ; till finally their demesne 
was so reduced by these perpetual grants tliat they took to dis- 
tributing among their champions land owning Ae overlordship 
of the Church, or granted their own lands for single lives only. 
These various “ benefactions were, as a rule, merely the indirect 
methods which the great landowners employed in order to absorb 
the small proprietor. And so w'ell did they .succeed, that in the 
6th and 7&1 centuries the provincial hierarch) consisted of the 
cultivator, the holder of the beneficium and the owner ; while 
this dependence of one man upon another affected the personal 
liberty of a large section of the community, as well as the con- 
dition of the land. The great landowner tended to become not 
only lord over bis tenants, but also himself a vassal of the king. 
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Thus by means of immunities, of the heneficium and of 
patronage, society gradually organized itself independently 
of the state, since it required further security. Such 
extra security was first provided by the conqueror of 
Tertry ; for Pippin II. represented the two great 
families of Pippin and of Arnulf, and consequently the two 
interests then paramount, i.e, land and religion, while he 
had at his back a great company of followers and vast landed 
estates. For forty years (615-655) the office of mayor of Aus- 
trasia had gone down in his family almost continuously in direct 
descent from father to son. The death of Grimoald had caused 
the loss of this post, yet Ansegisus (Ansegisel), Arnulf^s son and 
Pippin’s son-in-law, had continued to hold high office in the 
Austrasian palace ; and about 680 his son, Pippin II., became 
master of Austrasia, although he had held no previous office in 
the palace. His dynasty was destined to supplant that of the 
Merovingian house. 

Pippin of Heristal was a pioneer; he it was who began all 
that his descendants were afterwards to carry through. Thus he 
gathered the nobles about him not by virtue of his position, but 
because of his own personal prowess, and because he could assure 
them of justice and protection ; instead of being merely the head 
of the royal palace he was the absolute lord of his own followers. 
Moreover, he no longer bore the title of mayor, but that of duke 
or prince of the Franks ; and the mayoralty, like the royal power 
now reduced to a shadow, became an hereditary possession which 
Pippin could bestow upon his sons. The reigns of Theuderich III., 
Clovis III. or Childebert III. are of no significance except as 
serving to date charters and diplomas. Pippin it was who 
administered justice in Austrasia, appointed officials and dis- 
tributed dukedoms ; and it was Pippin, the military leader, 
who defended the frontiers threatened by Frisians, Alamanni 
and Bavarians. Descended as he was from Arnulf, bishop of 
Metz, he was before all things a churchnmn, and behind his 
armies marched the missionaries to whom theCarolingian dynasty, 
of which he was the founder, were to subject all Christendom. 
Pippin it was, in short, who governed, who set in order 
the social confusions of Neustria, who, after long wars, put 
a stop to the malpractices of the dukes and counts, and 
summoned councils of bishops to make good regulations. 
But at his death in 714 the child-king Dagobert III. found 
himself subordinated to Pippin’s two grandsons, who, being 
minors, were under the wardship of their grandmother 
Plectrude. 

Pippin’s work was almost undone — a party among the 
Neustrians under Raginfrid, mayor of the palace, revolted 
against Pippin II. ’s adherents, and Radbod, duke of 
Sir##/* Frisians, joined them. But the Austrasians 

{ 7 IS- 741). appealed to an illegitimate son of Pippin, Charles 
Martel, who had escaped from the prison to which 
Plectrude, alarmed at his prowess, had consigned him, and took 
him for their leader. With Charles Martel begins the great period 
of Austrasian history. Faithful to the traditions of the Austrasian 
mayors, he chose kings for himself — Clotaire IV., then Chilperic II. 
and lastly Theuderich IV. After Theuderich’s death (737) he 
left the throne vacant until 742, but he himself was king in all 
but name ; he presided over the royal tribunals, appointed the 
royal officers, issued edicts, disposed of the funds of the treasury 
and the churches, conferred immunities upon adherents, who were 
no longer the king’s nobles but his own, and even appointed the 
bishops, though there was nothing of the ecclesiastic about him- 
self. He decided questions of war and peace, and re-established 
unity in Gaul by defeating the Neustrians and the Aquitanian 
followers of Duke Odo (Eudes) at Vincy in 717. When Odo, 
brought to bay, appealed for help to the Arab troops of Abd-ar- 
Rahman, who after conquering Spain had crossed the Pyrenees, 
Charles, like a second Clovis, saved Catholic Christendom in its 
peril by crushing the Arabs at Tours (732). The retreat of the 
Arabs, who were further weakened by religious disputes, enabled 
to restore Frankish rule in Aquitaine in spite of Hunald, 
son of Odo. But Charles’s longest expeditions were made into 
Germany, arvd in these he sought the support of the Church, then 
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the greatest of all powers since it was the depositary of the 
Roman imperial tradition. 

No less unconscious of his mission than Clovis had been, Charles 
Martel also was a soldier of Christ. He protected the missionaries 
who paved the way for his militant invasions. W ithout cbmrhs 

him the apostle of Germany, the English monk Boniface, Martel 

would never have succeeded in preserving the purity »oil the 
of the faith and keeping the bishops submissive to 
the Holy See. The help given by Charles had two very far- 
reaching results. Boniface was th^ instrument of the union of 
Rome and Germany, of which union the Holy Roman Empire in 
Germany was in the 10th century to become the most perfect 
expression, continuing up to the time of Luther. And Boniface 
also helped on the alliance between the papacy and the Carolingian 
dynasty, which, more momentous even than that between Clovis 
and the bishops of Gaul, was to sanctify might by right. 

This union was imperative for the bishops of Rome if they 
wished to establish their supremacy, and their care for orthodoxy 
by no means excluded all desire of domination. Mere Charles 
religious authority did not secure to them the obedience Martel and 
of either the faithful or the clergy ; moreover, they Gregory 
had to consider the great secular powers, and in this 
respect their temporal position in Italy was growing unbear- 
able. Their relations with tlie East Roman emperor (sole 
lord of the world after the Roman Senate had sent the imperial 
insignia to Constantinople in 476) were confined to receiving 
insults from him or suspecting him of heresy. Even in northern 
Italy there was no longer any opposition to the progress of the 
Lombards, the last great nation to be established towards the 
end of the 6th century within the ancient Roman empire — their 
king Liudprand clearly intended to seize Italy and even Rome 
itself. Meanwhile from the south attacks were being made by 
the rebel dukes of Spoleto and Beneventum. Pope Gregory III. 
cherished dreams of an alliance with the powerful duke of the 
Franks, as St Remigius before him had thought of uniting 
with Clovis against the Goths. Charles Martel had protected 
Boniface on his German missions : he would perhaps lend 
Gregory the support of his armies. But the warrior, like Clovis 
aforetime, hesitated to put himself at the disposal of the priest. 
When it was a question of winning followers or keeping them, 
he had not scrupled to lay hands on ecclesiastical property, 
nor to fill the Church with his friends and kinsfolk, and this 
alliance might embarrass him. So if he loaded the Roman 
ambassadors with gifts in 739, he none the less remembered that 
the Lombards had just helped him to drive the Saracens from 
Provence. However, he died soon after this, on the 22nd of 
October 741, and Gregory III. followed him almost immediately. 

Feeling his end near, Charles, before an assembly of nobles, 
liad divided his power between his two sons, Carloman and 
Pippin III. The royal line seemed to have been 
forgotten for six years, but in 742 Pippin brought a 
son of Chilperic II. out of a monastery and made him dynasty, 
king. This Childeric III. was but a shadow — and 
knew it. He made a phantom appearance once every spring 
at the opening of the great annual national convention known as 
the Campus Martius (Champ de Mars) : a dumb idol, his chariot 
drawn in leisurely fashion by oxen, he disappieared again into 
his palace or monastery. An unexpected event re-established 
unity in the Carolingian family. Pippin’s brother, the pious 
(’arloman, became a monk in 747, and Pippin, now sole ruler 
of the kingdom, ordered Childeric also to cut off his royal locks ; 
after which, being king in all but name, he adopted that title 
in 752. Thus ended the revolution which had been going on 
for two centuries. The disappearance of Grippo, Pippin’s 
illegitimate brother, who, with the help of all the ^ 
enemies of the Franks — Alamanni, Aquitanians and ^ * 
Bavarians — had disputed his power, now completed the rsi-iss, 
work of centralization, and Pippin had only to maintain 
it. For this the support of the Church was indispensable, and 
Pippin understood the advantages of such an alliance better 
than Charles Martel. A son of the Church, a protector of bishops, 
a president of councils, a collector of relics, devoted to Boniface 
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(whom he invited, as papal legate, to reform the clergy of 
Austrasia), he astutely accepted the new claims of the vicar 
of St Peter to the headship of the Church, perceiving the value 
of an alliance with this rising power. 

Prudent enough to fear resistance if he usurped the Merovingian 
crown, Pippin the Short made careful preparations for his 
Sacred accession, and discussed the question of the dynasty 
character with Pope Zacharias. Receiving a favourable opinion, 
of the new he had himself anointed and crowned by Boniface 
monarchy, name of the bishops, and was then proclaimed 

king in an assembly of nobles, counts and bishops at 
Soissons in November 751. Still, certain disturbances made 
him see that aristocratic approval of his kingship might be 
strengthened if it could claim a divine sanction which no Mero- 
vingian had ever received. Two years later, therefore, he de- 
manded a consecration of his usurpation from the pope, and in 
vSt Denis on the 28th of July 754 Stephen II. crowned and 
anointed not only Pippin, but his wife and his two sons as well. 

The political results of this custom of coronation were all- 
important for the Carolingians, and later for the first of the 
Capets. Pippin was hereby invested with new dignity, 
an^the when Boniface’s anointing had been confirmed 

Papacy, by that of the pope, he became the head of the Frankish 
Church, the equal of the pope. Moreover, he astutely 
contrived to extend his priestly prestige to his whole family ; 
his royalty was no longer merely a military command or a civil 
office, but became a Christian priesthood. This sacred character 
was not, however, conferred gratuitously. On the very day 
of his coronation Pippin allowed himself to be proclaimed 
patrician of the Romans by the pope, just as Clovis had been 
made consul. This title of the imperial court was purely honorary, 
but it attached him still more closely to Rome, though without 
lessening his independence. He had besides given a written 
promise to defend the Church of Rome, and that not against the 
Lombards only. Qualified by letters of the papal chancery as 
“ liberator and defender of the Church,” his armies twice (754- 
756) crossed the Alps, despite the opposition of the Frankish 
aristocracy, and forced Aistulf, king of the Lombards, to cede 
to him the exarchate of Ravennasiand the Pentapolis. Pippin 
gave them back to Pope Stephen 11 ., and by this famous donation 
founded that temporal power of the popes which was to endure 
until 1870. He also dragged the Western clergy into the pope's 
quarrel with the emperor at Constantinople, by summoning 
the council of Gentilly, at which the iconoclastic heresy was 
condemned (767). Matters being thus settled with Rome, 
Pippin again took up his wars against the Saxons, against the 
Arabs (whom he drove from Narbonne in 758), and above all 
against Waifer, duke of Aquitaine, and his ally, duke Tassilo 
of Bavaria. This last war was carried on systematically from 
760 to 768, and ended in the death of Waifer and the definite 
establishment of the Frankish hold on Aquitaine. When 
Pippin died, aged fifty-four, on the 24th of September 768, the 
whole of Gaul had submitted to his authority. 

Pippin left two sons, and before he died he had, with the 
consent of the dignitaries of the realm, divided his kingdom 
between them, makingthe elder, Charles (Charlemagne), 
king of Austrasia, and giving the younger, Carloman, 
Burgundy, Provence, Septimania, Alsace and 
Alamannia, and half of Aquitaine to each. On the 9th of October 
768 Charles was enthroned at Noyon in solemn assembly, and 
Carloman at Soissons. The Carolingian sovereignty was thus 
neither hereditary nor elective, but was handed down by the will 
of the reigning king, and by a solemn acceptance of the future 
kinc on the part of the nobles. In 771 Carloman, with whom 
Ch^es had had disputes, died, leaving sons ; but bishops, abbots 
and counts all declared for Charles, save a few who took refuge 
in Italy with Desiderius, king of the Lombards. Desiderius, 
whose daughter Bertha or Desiderata Charles, despite the pope, 
had ftiarried at the instance of his mother Bertrade, supported 
the rights of Carloman ’s sons, and threatened Pope Adrian in 
Rome itself after he had despoiled him of Pippin's territorial 
gift. At the pope’s appeal Charles crossed the ,A.lps, took 
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Verona and Pavia after a long siege, assumed the iron crown of 
the Lombard kings (June 774), and made a triumphal entry 
into Rome, which had not formed part of the pope’s desires. 
Pippin’s donation was restored, but the protectorate was no 
longer so distant, respectful and intermittent as the pope liked. 
Alter the departure of the imperious conqueror, a fresh revolt 
of the Lombards of Bene ven turn under Arichis, Desiderius ’s 
son-m-law, supported by a Greek fleet, obliged Pope Adrian to 
write fresh entreaties to Charlemagne ; and in two campaigns 
(776-777) the latter conquered the whole Lombard kingdom. 
But another of Desidenus’s daughters, married to the powerful 
duke Tassilo of Bavaria, urged her husband to avenge her 
father, now imprisoned in the monastery of Corbie. After 
endless intrigues, however, the duke, hemmed in by three 
different armies, had in his turn to submit (788), and all Italy 
was now subject to Charlemagne. These wars in Italy, even the 
fall of the Lombard kingdom and the recapture of the duchy of 
Bavaria, were merely episodes : Charlemagne's great war was 
against the Saxons and lasted thirty years (772-804). 

d'he work of organizing the three great Carolingian conquests — 
Aquitaine, Italy and Saxony — had yet to be done. Charlemagne 
approached it with a moderation equal to the vigour 
which he had shown in the war. But by multiplying 
its ad\*ance“posts, the Frankish kingdom came into conquests, 
contact w'lth new peoples, and each new neighbour 
meant a new enemy. Aquitaine bordered upon ^Mussulman 
Spam ; the Avars of Hungary threatened Bavaria with their 
tireless horsemen ; beyond the Kibe and the Saal the Slavs 
were perpetually at war with the Saxons, and to the north of 
the Elder were the Danes. All were pagans ; all enemies of 
Charlemagne, defender of Christ’s Church, and hence the 
appointed conqueror of the world. 

\ anous causes — the weakening of the Arabs by the struggle 
between the Omayyads and the Abbasids just after the battle 
of Tours ; the alliance of the petty Christian kings of 
the Spanish peninsula ; an appeal from the northern the Arabs, 
amirs who had revolted against the new caliphate of Slavs and 
Cordova (755) — made Charlemagne resolve to cross 
the Pyrenees. He penetrated as far as the Rbro, but was 
defeated before Saragossa ; and in their retreat the Franks 
were attacked by Vascons, losing many men as tliey came 
through the passes. This defeat of the rear-guard, famous 
for the death of the great Roland and the treachery of Ganelo, 
induced the Arabs to take the offensive once more and to conquer 
Septimania. Charlemagne had created the kingdom of Aquitaine 
especially to defend Septimania, and William, duke of Toulouse, 
from 790 to 806, succeeded in restoring Frankish authority 
down to the Ebro, thus founding the Spanish March with Barce- 
lona as its capital. For tw'o centuries and a half tlie Avars, 
a remnant of the Huns entrenched in the Hungarian MesopoLimia, 
had made descents alternately upon the Germans and upon the 
Greeks of the Eastern empire. They had overrun Bavaria in 
the very year of its subjugation by Charlemagne (788), and it 
took an eight-years’ struggle to destroy the robber stronghold. 
The empire thus pushed its frontier-line on from the Elbe to 
the Oder, ever as it grew menaced by increasing dangers. The 
sea came to the help of the depopulated land, and Danish pirates, 
Widukind’s old allies, came in their leathern boats to harry 
the coasts of the North Sea and the Channel. Permanent armies 
and walls across isthmuses were alike useless ; Charlemagne had 
to build fleets to repulse his elusive foes (808-810), and even 
after forty years of war the danger was only postponed. 

Meanwhile Pippin’s Frankish kingdom, vast and powerful 
as it had been, was doubled. All nations from the Oder to the 
Elbe and from the Danube to the Atlantic were subject 
or tributary, and Charlemagne’s power even crossed 
these frontiers. At his summons Christian princes empire, 
and Mussulman amirs flocked to his palaces. The 
kings of Northumbria and Sussex, the kings of the Basques 
and of Galicia, Arab amirs of Spain and Fez, and even the caliph 
of Bagdad came to visit him in person or sent gifts by the hands 
of ambassadors. A great wdrrior and an upright ruler, his 
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coaqnrsts recalled thoje of tbc greait Ohristiim emperors, and 
the Church compkted the 1 parallel by training him m her lore. 
This sdll barely dviliicd German litoniUy went to school to the 
English Aicmn and to Peter of Pia, who, between two campaigns, 
taught hnn h]stor>^, writing, grammar and astremomy, satisfying 
also his interest m sacred music, literature (religious literature 
especially), and the traditions of Rome and Ccjnstatntinople . Why 
should he not be the heir of th«r Giesars ? And so, little by 
little, this man of insatiable energy was possessed by the ambition 
of restoring the Empire of the West in his -own favour. 

There were, however, two serious obstacles in the way : first, 
the supieiTiacy of tfaeempemr oi the East, which though nominal 
Cbtitk^ than real ¥ras uplield by peop)les, princes, and 

even fay popes ; secomPy, the rivalry of tiie bishops 
tmperar of Rome, who since the eariy years of Adrian’s 
\800), pontificate had claimed the famous “ Donation of 
Constantine ’ ’ According to that apocryphal document, the 

emperor after his baptism had ceded to the so^'e^eign pontiff 
his imperial power arid honoirrs, the purple chiomys, the goJden 
crown, “ the town of Rome, the districts and cities of Italy and 
of all the West.” But in 797 tl^ empress of Constantinople 
had just deposed her son Constantine VI. after puttiag out his 
eyes, and the throne might be corwridered vacant ; while on the 
otlier hand, Pope Leo UL, vho had been driven from Rome 
by a revolt in 799, and had «niy been restored by a P’rankish 
army, counted ior Httlc beside the Frankish mooarch, and 
could not but yobmit to the 'svishes of the Carolingian court. 
So when next >'ear the king of the Franks went to Rome in 
person, on Charistmas Eve of the year 800 and in the basilica 
of St Peter the pope placed on hk liead the imperial crown and 
did him revereace “aftefr the established cust3m of the time 
of the ancient emperors.^^ The Roman ideal, handed down 
in tradkioii throo^h the ceittLiries, was hetc first revh ed, 

Thk event, of capkal intportonce lor the middle ages, was 
fertile in reeuits benefkial and the reverse. It brought 
about the ruptore betwomlhe West arid Ccaratantinople. Then 
Charlemagne iBiacd the papacy on the ruins of Lombardy to 
the position of 'first political perwer in Italy ; and the universal 
Church, head^ by tiie pope, made common cause with the 
Empire, which all the thinkers of that day regarded as the ideal 
btate, Confiigioii bet wean theae powers was inevitable, but at 
thktifne neither Charges, the pope, nor ' the people had a suspicion 
of the troirbies latent in the ceremony diat seemed so simple. 
Thirdly, Charleinagiie’s dde of emperor fitrengtlvmed his other 
titie of king of the Franks, as is proved by the fact that at the 
great ossen^ly of Abcda^-Chapsilo in 802 be denaastded from all, 
whether lay or 'spiritual, a new oath of allegiance to himself 
as Caesar. Hk increased power came cather moral value, 
from ^the prestige attach]^ to one who had given proof of it, 
than from actual authority over meiKar centraJizatien ; this 
is shown by the divkion between the emptce and feud^km. 
Univemal sovereignty claimed as a heritage from Rome had a 
prdfoand iofiucnce upon popular imagination^ but in no way 
modified diat tendanty to separation of the various nations 
which was' already maatiest. Charles bimself in his geyemrnent 
ptdfemed to restore the ancknt eeapire by vigorous .personal 
action, rather than to (follow old imperial tmdiiioAs ; he intro- 
duced cohesion into hk palace,” and peffect centroJiaatkm 
into hk o&dal administratioD, inspiring his followers and 
servants, clerical and lay, witb a common and deteroiined zeal. 
The system was kept in fttll vigour by the mmt who 

regularly reportsed or (reformed any abuses of admiaktnatfonj 
and by the courts, mdit 83 y,i>iidieial or ipolitica), -which brought 
to Charlemagne thestren^of'the weal& othk sut^ects, carry- 
ing ly$ commands and ideas to the farthest limits of the 
Enj-pire. Under him thcare was in foci akmd of early lenaifiaance 
alter oentoriee of barbarism and ignoraaoc. 

Th0 c«ro- emperor, who assumed so high a to»e with hk 

lingfia subjects, hk bkhops and hk oouAts, who undertook 
kfAsif. to uphold public Older in civil life, held himself no 
less responsible for the eternal salvation of nreti’s souk 
in the other world. Thanks to Charlemagne, and through the 


restoration of order and of the sdiools, a common civilwation 
was prepared for the varied elements of the Empire. By 
hk means the Church was able to concentrate in the palatine 
academy all the intellectual culture of the middle ages, having 
preserved some of the anaent traditions of organization and 
administration and guarded the imperial ideal. Charlemagne 
apparently wklicd, like Thcadoric, to use German blood and 
Christian unity to bring back life to the great body of the Empire. 
Not the equal of Caesar 6r Augustus in genius or m the lastiagacss 
of his work, he yet recalls them in hk capitularies, his periodic 
courts, his official hierarcliy, his royal emissaries, his nrinisteafs, 
hk sole right of coisMige, his great public works, his campaigns 
against biirbarism and heathenry, hk zeal for learnmg and 
literature, and his divinity as emperor. Once more there existed 
a great public entity such as had not been seen for rmxry years ; 
but its duration was not to be a lofig one. 

Charlemagne had for the moment succeeded in uniting western 
Europe under hk sway, but he had not been able to arrest its 
evolution towards feudtil dismemberment. He had, oimabi- 
doubtless conscientiously, Iftbotired for tlie recon- ikmottbt 
stitution of the Empire ; but it often happens tlmt Frnnktsb 
individual wiUs produce results other than those a.t 
which tlicy aimed, socoetimes results even contrary to 
their wishes, and this was what happened in Charlemagne’s 
case. He had restored the superstructure of the wup^ial 
monarchy, but he had likewise strengtherued and legalized 
methods and institutions till then private and- ii^secure, oad tliese, 
passing from custom into law, underiiMued the fouadatfons of 
tlie structure he had thouglit hkuself to be repairing. A quarter 
of a century after his death hk empire was- in ruM>s. 

The pmetiee of giving land as a kefteficmvi to a grantee who 
swore personal allegiance to the grantor had persisted, and by 
his capitularies Charlemagne had made these personal engage- 
mente, these contracts of immunity — hitlwfto not transiaraWe, 
Ror even for life, but quite conditional — regular, legal, even 
obligatory and olmcot iridwftoluble. The ht^niiaum was to be 
aspmctically irrevoeaWe as the oath of fidelity. He submitted 
to the yoke of the social system and feudal institutioas at the 
very moment when he was attempting to revive- royaLauthcarity ; 
he was ruler of the state, but ruj^ of vassals also. The monar- 
chical principle no long)^ su&eed to ensure social dkcipline ; the 
fear of forfeiting the geaot became 'the only powerful guarantee 
of obedience, and as thk ody applied to Ids personal vassals, 
Cliarlcfnagric gave up hk claim to direct obedience from the 
rest of the people, accepting -the mediation of tJhe. counts, fords 
and bkhops, who levied taxes, adjudicated Guad odnunktered 
in viftue of fwrivilegea. of .patronage, not of the right of the 
state. The very mUltiphoation of offices, ^so »otioeabieiat:this 
time, furthered this triumph of ifeudohsm by multiplying the 
links Of personal depeadenee, and neutraUoingi mere and more 
the direct octfon of the central authority. The frequent con- 
vocatiofis of'Biihtery asQemblios,.far kom testifying to political 
liberty, was simply a means of communicating the emperor’s 
caoiBsands ( U> tlte various f feudal groups . 

Thus Charlesnagne, far from o9posiBg,^systemathiedifeudilkni, 
in order that ohe^noe and dkeipline might tpassr from one man 
to another down, to thaifowedt grades of soewty, and he succeeded 
for his own 'lifetime. No authority was more weighty or ttidfe 
respected than that of this (feudal .k^d of Gaul, Itefly and 
Germany,; none was mote transient, because it was so purely 
penionaL 

When the great emperor was buried at Aix-la-ChapeUe fo 
814, his work H^an'Sntembed with ban. The fact was .that hk 
successors were -ip^abie oLmaintaiiwng it. Twenty^ ^ 
nine years after »bk daatfi the Carolofgian empire hadnaem^#* 
been divfded into three kingdonw ; forty years later MobiHan 
one alone of those .kingdoms had split into ^ven ; 
while when a centuryf had passed France was a litter of 
tiny states each practical^ independent. This disint^ia^n 
was caused neither by racial hate, nor by linguistic i>atriGtism- 
It was the weakness of prince?, .the dikcouragemont of - freemen 
and; landholders coafrontedfl^ an ipoatesable, system of(financjaI 
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and military tyranny, and the incompatibility of a vast empire 
with a too primitive governmental system, that wrecked the 
work of Charlemagne. 

The Empire fell to Louis the Pious, sole survivor of his th^ee 
sons. At the Aix assembly in 8r3 his father had crowned him 
with his own hand, thus avoiding the papal sanction 
that had been almost forced upon himself in 800. 
Q40)^ Louis was a gentle and well-trained prince, but weak 
and prone to excessive devotion to the C'hurdi. He 
had only reigned a few years when dissensions broke out on all 
sides, as under the Merovingians. Charlemagne had assigned 
their portions to his three sons in 781 and again inHo6; like 
Charles Martel and Pippin the Short before him, howeveir, 
what he had divided was not the imperial authority, nor y^t 
countries, but the whole system of fiefs, offices and adheiieniv 
which had been his own patrimony. The division that Louiijithe 
Pious made at Aix in 817 among his three sons, Lotbair, Pippin 
and Louis, was of like character, smee he reserved the siffpuetrte 
authority for himself, only associating Lotliair, the eld«it, with 
him in the government of the empire. Following t^e^advice 
of his ministers Walla and Agobard, supporters of the pohey 
of unity, Louis the Pious put Bernard of Italy, Charlamagn^’s 
grandson, to death for refiismg to acknowledge Lothair as^co^ 
emperor ; crushed a revolt in Hrittanv ; and earned on anvoiig 
the Danes the work of evangelization begun among the 
A fourth son, Charles, was bom to him by his second wife, Jadrth 
of Bavaria, Jealousy arose between the children of the irwo 
marriages. Louis trivd in vain to satisfy his sons and Thdir 
followers by repeated divisions— <it Worms (Sat)) and 
(831) — in which there was no longer cpiestJon of either umrty i>r 
subordination. Yet his elder sons revolted against him an ^ji 
and 832, and were supfxjrted by Walk and Agobard arid by 
tbeir followers, weary of all the contradictory oaths daimndod 
of them. Louis was deposed at the ai?sembly of Cximpkgae 
(833), the bkhops forcing him to assanae the garb of a pautent ; 
but he was re-establii^hed on his throne in St Etieraie atiMirtz, 
the 28th of February '835, from which time until his deaiih:in 
840 he fell more and more uiKlcr the inlluenoe of his ambiti«iis 
wife, and thought only of securiDg an inheritance for ChaDtes, 
his favourite son. 

Hardly was Louis buried in the bauwlica af-Mctz before hiaiaon^ 
flew to arms. The first dynsistic war broke out lietween Loihair, 
who by the settlowient of 817 claimed the ithole 
o^^Js imperial title, and his bootiMi-s 

the Pious. and Charles. Lollmir wanted, with tlie Eoiipke, 

the sole right of pattronage over the adherentsudfiiiis 
hoii«e, bwt each of 'tiiese ktaer diosc his owndord according' rto 
individual interests, obeying his fears or his prrfcrenceg. IBhe 
three brothers finished tbeur disoussion by iighdng ior a wdoiede 
day (June 25th, 841) on the plain of Fontanet by Auxeire ; bnt 
the battle decided nothing, iK>X^aiie3 and Louis, inordorto get 
the better of Lothair, oll^ tliemsdves and their vassals by an 
oath taken iathe plaki^f iStmsburg (Feb. 14^1^843). 
Strmsso dociiineat in the vul^r tongoe in the 

kurgoLih. histc^ of France ifutd Germany, was meiely a mutual 
contract of /protection for/the two -armiaa, 'which never- 
tbe^se did not risk another battle. An^amicaiDle division of the 
imperial successmii was larrongfed, and after an assessment of 
the mpoBC which took wknost >a year,, jm agreement was signed 
at Verdon in August 843. 

This was .one of the important 'events in history. Eath 
brother received an .equal share >of the dismembered empire. 
PartWon territoryicm the iri|^ tbat^L of the Hhine, 

of the with Spires, 'WecInBrmld^hutIz becasuse of the.abund- 

mmpiMit anceioi wine.” ;Lothadr took Italy, the valleys of the 
KAoitte, the Sadne^d itte Meuse, with.the two^caphads 
of the empire, AisHk-iCbapelle and &»irue, and the 
title .of emperor. Charles lhad all the country watear^ by the 
Schelck, the Seine, lihe Loire amd the Cutronne, as far as the 
Atlantic and the Ebro. The partition of Verdun scparalied once 
more, and definitively, the lands of ithe taetem jond western 
Franks, The former became modern Germany, latter 


France, and- /each- from Hhis time fonaldtd.had'itsrosm National 
existence. However, as ’ the boundary between the poasassions 
of Charles the Bald/ and >th«e of Louis/ was ^iwt ft trio 4 y defined, 
and as Lo»tlhairr’s kingdom, having jho rtatioml basis,, soon ‘dis- 
integrated into ithe hingtlodas^of toh'^'Biargimdyfaind.Arles^ in 
Lothartngta, this great undefined termory^was to. aecve.os a 
til ting-ground for Prance and Germany on tlie very' morrow^ of 
the'treaity of ’Verdauand forten centuries often 

Charles' the) Bald was the tot fciiigofTWJStcm Franoe* > Amritms 
as' he was to preserve Gfeaiiumagno’s tnaditiuns of < government, 
he was not always etcong eoiattigii toLd©iso,/and;warisire 
within Ills own. dominions was. of tea forcod on' him. 

Tilt Kotsc pmUes who had tnoribleri Char^magne (843-877). 
sliowed a prifcrefiKce for wostort France, jnstifi^ by 
tlie easy access saAiikd by river estmuies with wcbr.inDaastaries 
on tlieir shores, Tliey b^Jn in 841 with ithe )»ack .of 'Houen ; 
and from then until /whea they made a setilenwntriii'oae 
part of the' -country, thoujj^h few in nurabeis ntliiey meneer ireased 
'AtUicking Giarlc'ts kingdom, coming ia their isb^s lop^the Loire 
as ^r as Auvergne, upithe Oamnne tto Todkose, land mp rfche 
/Seine and the Sdhdldt to Jhiris, where they made four deKetrts 
im Torty years, bunsing /towns, ipiUsgitig tavasorc, destroying 
harvests arid skaagSiOtfiwiglrie peas orcinrryirig- them, ruff into 

skvety. Charles 61ie Bold 'thus spent, his jfifeiSmicd inhwad, 
figbung \msucee$Efiaily agniBst the jBistaai5,.'wbci3e'dwx> .kin^^ 
hiomene6jand/Erispod,^)he/hadrto^rdeograHem tmrnj'/andiOgatngt 
the 'people of Aq^dtaiocywho, iiiijbiDii«vdlt,.appealed'fai?fhdlp'to 
his brother, Louis the German. He was bccuten everywhete 
>aqd always: by tke Bvi&tions art ikallm (848) jjavardeil 
' (85a) ; by 'the peepk' olf Aqastaine! near Angoufiunft (84$) f iMd 
by Nwlfhmen, i\i'ho isevoral tuneB / eariurted’ heavy vCansoms 
from hhn. ]^ore^bng,.taa,iLimk/tinfi'jGa^ adtuaUy^:iiUifd 
. 'himself wxth the people 'oriBciUaEi^<alid Aqmtsdiie^nnd invaded 
Fbame «t the 'cacnannBns foi ' (Lharlcs da ilaldfia twwn va!S^^Vrts. 
Though' the titeatr ;of iiobftttnx i('8frti)i9eBnDUBd^ to )r*c4iirftlerrthe two 
^katigs far the »rnoiao»t, ao pcace was ever ^pofiable lijiJ'Gharites 
4he/Baidfs ckmgrlem, iHis otmisom Charles, /king <>f I4(|iaathiae, 
revolted,. land /Salrixncoi -psodiaiaed dniBself ksagiid Brittany in 
^mcemion to )Stdia ^had >bven assassinated. TO iChock 
the BretcwnB and the hlo'rsiaBS,. 'wha <i«ere.;abladuifigifvoi& ilbe 
Atlantic aadthejM0dittcxianeon>.‘£Him'lto the HaHio^ddUrDaelf 
'olQfagndtoJDQtDusVTtllo doffinrieoftfaroountry 
ancektair lof rthef house ' oL Crqjct .and' drikeof the iajxdst tbetwden 
Loire and (Robext' the:&trong^ h£Nwe(rai,'(thQai^ iriany 

‘limes~ifn(noao\iEover 4 ^ inaicagible puiatea).tva 4 ikatted^k^{fiKin 
>00 a/ifight at 

IDcspito afirthtir/CharlesE^ohe anthDzilatiadpsnizis oq^ifiiikams, 
and though int^xoide nfrdeftndhig irstearnj 2 nnte>i)crii{ 0 ttd 
other rcrowns eind ieoked 'oFetHiaaely reostiMfi^ tyivtiUnt 
(IBe mnmgdflroo'iciecoine doing iof ^of^e 

bk nophffW Xhehairlili., and'>enipete)r^aii[drlDingriaf Mag t i m 
iiOanaiEiW'oa'tthat (if.iris/idheroadphete)LcnjbiiIi((8y5)f; 
'toufgb'Oik^'by btvkkiite/l^evaixipa^ ^ 

riiiil 76 y 4 heiyeari befovcito^dBith^fheitooklathird tnrwriylthafiJDf 
itedy^>OhoiJ;^axit withautiadcesh ckfeodiadiAntoniich Lovis 
/the'f^fjraawVdioopB. 'EsltiizfeviiKicm9ed^iindexri,)ba4rn9b(^^ 
powerf^ loT'whdo bsiiuitgcbmtwRSi tiiaa.growi^ m aroaKib was 
fading 4tr pieces. Tbe d»ihy^!v»tkr«bid^ itobart 

the Straig te^'^nt^r^oinfiteaiytotgnsiiantkTlto 
fief. IBal^nA. jf4.n899), cowt e£Fhmrien,.4uitoeddfim1omnlnry 
betweeiiittefii^he^, ancrihdroteu^ 

prhuflpality. Aquitaine/icmd^BrWbmyn^erd^ainuidt bfdiipemianit. 
Burgundy 'tvas 

a Niisiimri .leadrr,ruaislitoibe> master tofiltharivHtoib^rif kbel knanr 
Seiizci '*ifr(Ua ihri , iGoisgatui to nthe ihom/mi < )^e / toet^rmd ' ithat 
bftwamithe ihiogk haifiitoy ‘ite'dcfenl itedjtoe 

poiverkseness rifMiififieshiidp&aamtriio ppteectTheated'vich'from 
prilage; ervery/man madait ffis tsosinois do scfte‘Bew>(pn rt Qe te i » , 
and'^iooundtey.^ inr spile oFQwrkk tb((Bald)'fi££brte, t^wtabe 
covered \ehh stroin^iKfids^ih^ Leaoittkigito/livetjsetoat^ 

the shelter ;of .^tho > donjon ddeepk^ / 1 rSneh 1 vassals igave thoDasehres 
utterly to the lord who guarded lb' ni, working for him swtod 
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1 or pidcaxft in hand, ' The king ivas far away, the lord close 
hand4 Hence the sixty yeiars of terror and confusion 
‘which odme between Charlfertiagne and the death of Charles 
the Bald suppressed the direct authority of the king m 
favour of the nobles, and prepared the way for a second de- 
struction of the monarchy at the hands of a stronger power 
• (see Feudalism), i o j 

Before long ChaOrles tJie Baidas followers were dictating to 
him ; and in the disaffection caused by his feebleness and 
cowardice prelates #and nobles allied themselves 
against him. If they acknowledged the king’s authority 
fcutMMtfi, the assemblies of Yutz (near Thionville) in 844, 
they forced from him a promise that they should keep 
their fiefs and their: dignities ; and while establishing a right of 
. control over dl his actions they deprived him of his right of 
jurisdiction over them. Despite Charles’s resistance his royal 
power dwindled steadily : an appeal to Hincmar, archbishop of 
' Reims, entailed concessions to the Church. In 856 some of liis 
vassals deserted him and went over to Louis the German. To 
win diem back Charles had to sign a new charter, by the terms 
of which loyalty was no longer a one-sided engagement but 
a reciprocal contract bcti^-ecn king and vassal. He gave up his 
personal right of distributing the fiefs and honours \^hlch were 
the price of adherence, and thus lost for the Carolingians the free 
disposal of the immense territories they had gradually usurped ; 
they retained the over-lordship, it is true, but this over-iordship, 
without usufnict and without choice of tenant, was but a 
barren possession. 

Like ■ their territories public authority little by little slipped 
from the grasp of the Carolingians, largely because of their 
D0CMy of *^buBe of their too. great power. They had concentrated 
tkoCsfo* the entire administration in their own hands. Like 
UBMimm Charlemagne, Louis the Pious and Charles the Bald 
powor, omnipotent. There w ere no provincial assemblies, 

no municipal bodies, no merchant-gilds, n<3 autonomous churches; 
the people had no means of making themselves heard ; they 
had no place in an administration which was completely in the 
hands qf a central hierarchy of officials of all ranks, from dukes 
to scabiniy with counts^ viscounts and cenienarti in between. 
However, these dukes and counts were not merely officials : they 
too had become lords of fideles, of their own advocaJt, centenant 
and s!cabinif whom they nominated, and of all the free men of 
the county, who since Charlemagne’s time had been first allowed 
and then commanded to “ commend ” themselves to a lord, 
receiving feudal benefices in return. Any deprivation or super- 
session of the count might impoverish^ dispossess or ruin the 
vassaia of the entire county ; so that all, vassals or officials, 
small and great, feeling their danger, united their efforts, and 
lent ^^ch odier mutual assostance against the permanent meilaco 
of" ^ .overweening nManaichy. * Hencle, at the end of the qth 
century, ' the heredity of qffices as wdl as of fiefa^ In the dis- 
ofd^ed state of society f official stability Was a 'valuable warrant 
of peace, and the administrative hierarbhy, lay oar spirituial, 
thus formed a mould>iOr tbd hierarchy of feudalism. .Thete 
was no struggle Vith the kihgi sirtiply a cessation of obedielnct ; 
lor without strength or support in the kingdom he was powerltes 
to resisti In vain Charleti the Bald affirtned his royal authority 
in the capitularies of ’Quierzynsur-Oise (857), Reims' (86D), Ptetes 
(864), Gondrevillie.(87j)'andf Quierzy^euT-Oi5e' (877) ; each time 
in exohahgb for assent td Ithe royal wiU and renewal df oaths 
he had to acquiesce in ndw' safeguards agaihst himself and by 
{so rnuqh to diminish that po web df protection against yaoknee 
Ond injustice for which) the weak hOd alwOiyS looked to the throne. 
Fab frdili {forbidding the^relation of lord and .vassal, Charles the 
^Id imposed it upon ervery itian in his kingdom, hiimself piroclaim- 
ikig'the real inoapac^ and failure of that theoretic boyal power 
to which he laid claim: Henceforward royalty had no servants, 
since it performed no service. There (was no longer the Jeast 
hesitation over the chbied betweert liberty with danger and 
isubjection ’ with safety men sought and found in.' vassalage 
the right to hve, and ^wiHingly bartered aWay, theit liberty 
forit. . a . ; M ' , w I. I , , , . I - 


I The degeneration of the monarchy was clearly apparent on 
the death of Charles the Bald, when his son, Louis the Stammerer, 
was only assured of the throne, which had passed by 
right of birth under the Merovingians and been staw 
hereditary under the earlier Carolingians, through his merer 
election by nobles and bishops under the direction 
of Hugh the Abbot, successor of Robert the Strong, each voter 
having been won over by gift of abbeys, counties or manors. 
When Louis died two years later (870), the same nobles met, 
some at Creil, the rest at Meaux, and the first party chose Louis 
of Germany, who preferred Lorraine to the crown ; while the 
rest anointed Louis 111. and Carloman, sons of the 
late king, themselves deciding how the kingdom was /tna Carlo- 
to be divided between the two princes. Thus the raajn« 7 P- 
king no longer chose his own vassais ; but vassals 
and fief-holders actually elected their king according to the 
material advantages they expected from him. Louis III. and 
Carloman justified their election by their brilliant victories 
over the Normans at Saucourt (881) and near Epernay (883); 
but at their deaths (882-884), the nobles, instead ot taking 
Louis’s boy-son, Charles the Simple, as king, chose ('harles the 
Fat, king of Germany, because he was emperor and Sfeemed 
powerful. He united once more the dominions ot 
Charlemagne ; but he disgraced the imperial throne 
by his feebleness, and was incapable of using his l/iS 4 , 8 S 8 ). 
immense army to defend Paris when it was besieged 
by the Normans. Expelled from Italy, he only came to France 
to buy a shameful peace. When he died in January 888 he had 
not a single faithful vassal, and the feudal lords resolved never 
again to place the sceptre in a hand that could not wield the 
- ?word. 

The death-struggle of the Carolingians lasted for a century 
of uncertainty and anarchy, during which time the bishops, 
counts and lords might well have suppressed the 
monarchy had they been hostile to it. Such, however, struggle ot 
was not their policy ; on the contrary, they needed a the Caro- 
king to act as agent for their private interests, since 
he alone could invest their rank and dignities with ^ ^ 

an official and legitimate character. They did not at once 
agree on Charles’s successor; for some of them chose Eudes 
(Odo), son of Robert the Strong, for his brilliant defence of Paris 
against the Normans in 885 ; others Guy, duke of Spoleto in 
Italy, who had himself crowned at Langres ; while many wished 
for Arnulf, illegitimate son of Carloman, king of Germany and 
emperor. Eudes was victor in the struggle, and was crowned 
and anointed at Compii'gnc on the 29th of February 888 ; but 
five years later, meeting with defeat after defeat at the hands of 
the Normans, his followers deserted from him to Charles the 
Siiinple, grandson of Charles the Bald, who was also supported 
by Fulk, archbishop of Reims. 

This first Carolingian restoration took place on the 28th of 
January 893, and thenceforward throughout this warlike period 
from 888 to 936 the crown passed from one dynasty 
to the other according to the interests of the nobles, 

After desperate strife, an agreement between the two (gss-sps), 
rivals, Araulf’s support, and the death of Odo, 
secured it for Charles III., sumamed the Simple. His subjects 
remained faithful to him for a good while, as he put an end to the 
Norman invasions which had desolated the kingdom for two 
centuries, and cowed those barbarians, much to the benefit of 
France. By the treaty of St Clair-sur-Epte (911) their leader 
Rolf (Rollo) obtained one of Charles’s daughters in marriage 
and the district of the Lower Seine which the Normans had long 
occupied, on condition that he and his men ceased their attacks 
and accepted Christianity. Having thus tranquillized tlfc west, 
Charles took advantage of Louis the Child’s death, and 
conquered Lorraine, ia spite of opposition from Conrad, simple 
king of Germany (921). But his preference for his new { 893 ^ 929 ), 
conquest, and for a Lorrainer of low birth named * 
Hagano, aroused the jealousy and discontent of his nobles. 
They first elected Robert, count of Paris (923), and then after 
his death in a successful battle near Soissons against Charks the 
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Simple, Rudolph of Burgundy, his son-in-law. But Herbert of 
Vermandois, one of the successful combatants at 
Soissons, coveted the coiintship of Laon, which 
{ 923 - 93 ^, Rudolph refused him ; and he thereupon proclaimed 
Charles the Simple, who had confided his cause to him, 
as king once more. Seeing his danger Rudolph ceded the count- 
ship to Herbert, and Charles was relegated to his prison until 
his death in 929. After unsuccessful wars against the nobles 
of the South, against the Normans, who asserted that they were 
bound to no one except Charles the Simple, and against the 
Hungarians (who, now the Normans were pacified, were acting 
their part in the East), Rudolph had a return of good fortune 
in the years between 930 and 936, despite the intrigues of Herbert 
of Vermandois. Upon his death the nobles assembled to elect 
a king ; and Hugh the Great, Rudolph’s brother-in-law, moved 
by irresolution as much as by prudence, instead of taking the 
crown, preferred to restore the Carolingians once more in the 
person of Charles the Simple’s son, Louis d’Outremer, himself 
chiming numerous privileges and enjoying the exercise of power 
unencumbered by a title which carried with it the jealousy of 
the nobles. 

This restoration was no more peaceful than its predecessor. 
The Caroiinjiians had as it were a fresh access of energy, and the 
Louis IV. ^Tuggle against the Robertinians went on relentlessly. 
the both sides employed similar methods : one was sup- 

Foreigtter, ported by Normandy, the other by Germany ; the 
936 ' 9 Si. of Reims was for the (arohngians, the 

Robert! nian.*> had to be content with the less influential bishop 
of Sens Jvouis soon proved to Hugh the Great, who was trying 
to play the j)arl of a mayor of the palace, that he was by no 
means a tor faineant \ and the powerful duke of the Franks, 
growing uneasy, allied himself with Herbert of Vermandois, 
William of Normandy and his brother-in-law Otto I. king of 
Germany, who resented the loss of Lorraine. Louis defended 
himself with energy, aided chiefly by the nobles of the South, 
by his relative Edmund, king of the English, and then by Otto 
himself, whose brother-in-law he also had become. A peace 
advantageous to him was made in 942, and on the deaths of his 
two opponents, llcrliert of Vermandois and William of Nor- 
mandy, all seemed to be going well for him ; but his guardian- 
ship of Richard, son of the duke of Normandy, aroused fresh 
strife, and on the 13th of July 945 he fell into an ambush and 
suffered a captivity similar to his father’s of twenty-two years 
before. No one had befriended Charles the Simple, but Louis had 
his wife Gerbciga, who won over to his cause the kings of England 
and Germany and even Hugh. Hugh set him free, insisting, as 
payment for his aid, on the cession of Laon, the capital of the 
kingdom and the last fortified town remaining to the ( arolingians 
(94O). Louis was hardly free before he took vengeance, harried 
the lands of his riwxl, restored to the archiepiscopal throne of 
Reims Artald, his faithful adviser, in place of the son of Herbert 
of Vermandois, and managed to get Hugh excommunicated 
by the council of Ingelheim (948) and by the pope. A two years’ 
struggle wearied the rivals, and they made peace in 950. Louis 
once more held Laon, and in the following year further 
strengthened his position by a successful expedition into Bur- 
gundy. Still his last years were not peaceful ; for besides civil 
wars there were two Hungarian invasions of France (951 
and 954). 

Loui.s's sudden death in 954 once more placed the Carolingian 
line in peril, since he had not had time to have his son Lothair 
crowned. For a third time Hugh had the disposal of 
{, 9 S 4 % 86 ), crown, and he was no more tempted to take it him- 
* self in 954 than in 923 or 936 ; it was too profitless a 
possession. Thanks to Hugh’s support and to the good offices 
of Otto and his brother Bruno, archbishop of Cologne and duke 
of Lorraine, Lothair was chosen king and crowned at Reims. 
Hugh exacted, as payment for his disinterestedness and fidelity, 
a reacwal of his sovereignty over Burgundy with that of Aquitaine 
as well ; he was in fact the viceroy of the kingdom, and others 
imitated him by demanding indemnities, privileges and con- 
firmation of rights, as was customary at the beginnmg of a reign. 


Hugh strengthened his position in Burgundy, Lorraine and 
Normandy by means of marrif^es ; but just as his poi/irtr waa 
at its height he died (956). His death and the minority of his 
sons, Hugh Capet and Eudes, gave the Carolingian dynasty thirty 
years more of life. 

For nine years (956-^65) Bruno, archbishop of Cologne, was 
regent of France, and thanks to him there wras a kind of 
cordiale between the Carolingians ahd the Robeftinians and Otto. 
Bruno made Lothair recognize Hiigh as duke of France and 
Eudes as duke of Burgundy ; but the sons preserved the father's 
enmity towards king Ix)uis, despite the archbishop’s repeated 
efforts. His death deprived Lotliair of a wise and devoted 
guardian, even if it did set him free from German influence 4 
and the death of Odalric, archbishop of Reims, in 969, was 
another fatal loss for the Carolingians, succeeded as he was by 
Adalbero, who, though learned, pious and highly intelligent, 
was none the less ambitious. On the death of Otto I. (973) 
Ixithair wished to regain Ixirrame ; but his success was small, 
owing to his limited resources and the uncertain support of his 
vassals. In 980, regretting his fruitless quarrel with Otto IL, 
who had ravaged the whole country as far as Pans, and fearing 
that even with the support of the house of Vermandois he would 
be crushed like his father Louis IV. between the duke of France 
and the emperor, who could count on the archbishop of Reims, 
Lothair made peace with Otto— a great mistake, which cost him 
the prestige he had gained among his nobles by his fairly success- 
ful struggle with the emperor, drawing down upon him, moreover, 
the swift wrath of Hugh, who thought himself tricked. Otto, 
meanwhile, whom he was unwise enough to trust, made peace 
secretly with Hugh, as it was his interest to play off his two old 
enemies one against the other. However, Otto died first (983), 
leaving a three-year-old son, Otto III., and Lothair, hoping for 
Lorraine, upheld the claims of Henry of Havana, who wished to 
oust Otto. This was a war-signal for Archbishop Adalbero 
and his adviser Gcrbert, devoted to the idea of the Roman 
empire, and determined that it should still be vested in the race 
of Otto, which had always been beneficent to the Church. 

They derided to set the Robertinians against the Carolingians, 
and on their advice Hugh Capet dispersed the assembly of 
Compiegne *which Lothair had commissioned to ex- 
amine Adalbcru's hehaxdour. On Lothahr’s death in 
986, Hugh surrounded his son and successor, Ixnns V., 
with intrigues. Louis w^as a weak-minded and violent young man 
with neither authority nor prestige, and Hugh tried to have him 
placed under tutelage. After Louis V.’s sudden death, 
twenty, in 987, Adalbero and Gerbert, with the support of the 
reformed Cluniac clergy, at the Assembly of Senlis eliminated 
from the succession the rightful heir, Charles of Lorraine; who, 
without influence or wealth, had become a stranger in his own 
country, and elected Hugh Capet, who, though rich and powerful, 
was superior neither in intellect nor character. Thus the triple! 
alliance of Adalbero’s bold and adroit imperialism with the 
cautious and vacillating ambition of the duke of the Franks, 
and the impolitic hostility towards Germany of the ruined 
Carolingians, resulted in the unlooked-for advent of the new 
Capetian dynasty. 

This event completed the evolution of the forces that had 
produced feudalism, the basis of the medieval social system. 
The idea of public authority had been replaced by one otMutm- 
that was simpler and therefore better fitted for a half- of 

civilized society — that of dependence of the weak on the king- 
the strong, voluntarily entered on by means of mutual 
contract. Feudalism had gained ground in the 8th century ; 
feudalism it was which had raised the first Carolingian to 
throne as being the richest and most powerful person in Austrasia; 
and Charlemagne with all his power had beeh as utterly unable 
as the Merovingians to revive the idea of an abstract and im- 
personal state. Charlemagne’s vassals, however, had needed 
him ; while from Charles the Bald onward it was the king who 
needed the vassals — a change more mai ked W'ith each successfv’e 
prince. The feudal system had in fact turned against the (ihrone, 
the \'assals using it to secure a permanent hold upon offices and 
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power. After Charles 
shell— administra' 

take eyfflefeliwlft? tenges firmlyiWo ted in the soil, the mona^rcliy 
\y!Miheli^j»iherfoi^leaal»p<>W(^fs^wWch confronted it, seized upon 
the land, and cut off connexion between throne and. people. 
'£bi^HiQg^)ttrd vm Iheronly lord without lands, a 

luaiwadinthibt^WA pealnw,^wmly( fogging there until starved out. 

claimed ite^new in tJie capitulary of Quierzy-sur- 
®if0 »)r8[Si7i; the rigihts of the Hwmarchy began to dwindle in 

! , Bat< i^asaalagt© cmH be a cause of disintegration, not of 
Unilty, 4Uid)that this, dfeintegration: did not at once spread in- 
dofi^ely waa due to the dozeiv or so great military commands 
-^M-Fianders,. Burgundy j Aq^mtaine> &c.— which Charles tlie Bald 
hftd fjeeiv.dhliged to eatabliish on a utrong territorial basisv One 
of tbes^^great vasaate, the duJte cix.Fronce, wai amply provided 
*Wtiiiesittatesiaiid,o(fiices, inicontrast to the landless Carolingian, 
ati(l(h$s- powefi,, lika Hiatdof thn future kings of Prussia and 
Austria; waa based on miliiafy oiRhority, for he had a frontier — 
that ofriAojm*. Then. , the ine^M table crisis had come. For a 
Iwittdmllyoar^itbe gneatrfeucWi lords had disposed of the croTO 
^ithey pi]eM6dy>handii1g it .back. and forward from one dynasty 
ti».iuaotller.i At Uie-sanw tim^iUie contrast between the vast 
prQpo^ti()nS(iof[ttoiCaroh«giymrempin8 and its feeble administra- 
tiiYOi C0«trf(^lf over, a^ »tiH uncivdi^d oomraunity became more 
attd)inore/a<K»ntuamch , The Empire crumbled away by degrees. 
Ench^eount^y beganito lead its own separate existence, stammer- 
ingjitB QVwi tongue theTdiffmnt nations no longer understood 
om and Iqi^ar J^ad any general ideas in common. 

Tlb« kifigdotm.oiFranee?ftivd:Gern\any, stiU too large, owed their 
eKistenc«ntoi>«k. series of , dispossessions imposed on sovereigns 
too faobiOfito^'hQld.theic oytt^ and consisted of a great number 
ofistnaUfSitates^uiu^ very slight bond. At the end of the 
3!Wthi/c«hAui?jf IlMfidwby'Of Eraace was the only central part of 
therkiogdot) which! wa4. eitiU free and without organization. The 
ondtvMibeuhdrto-coAiei.andlthe^nal struggle was between Laon, 
the royati ca^itdi,] and Rdims^ the ecclesiastical capital, tlie 
farraerf dOT^iiigi'whhiH^ of France, and the latter the 

crowiUi captkuredfthe first in 9^5 and the other in 

987. Thenorfor^iall.waSv wer for the Carolingians, who were 
le(v;srtt^noihfnht*ge?di^ thtir great name. 

Was the day Mwnf for>the House of Capet ? In the i; i th century 
tiDkCrikio9s<^iitotiliiie/p0s^ meagre domains .scattered a1x>ut 
imther iiei do .'France among the seigniorial possessions 
Bri^ Beauce, JBeauvaisis and Valois. They were 
hemmed in’ by the powerful duchy of Normandy, the 
Osniottimf I of Blok,. Flanders and Champagne, and the duchy 
of>. JBuigwsidy* Bteyemd these again stretched provinces prac- 
taoaUyi Irafienolirabif .to royal influenoe: BntUny, Gascony, 
Tlottlouse,! SepWmania and the Spanish March. The monarchy 
lay stiki^dnithe midat of>a luxuriant feudal forest wluch siir- 
isounded/itSTfOnljn twrottown^ of any importance : Paris, the city 
of the Jutoret and Griflans, ti^e city of learning. Its power, 
dxwrQi!ied).with'>anf«aergy tempered l:)y prudence, ran to waste 
like7iliriwcidthijm/aL.snaei1^ over turbulent vassals devoid of' 
common government or administration, and was undermined- 
byilhejagnWaiek of i3oeialfdi3cipline among its vassals which had 
sapped thai ppwor ol the Carolingians. The new dynasty was 
thus the. poorestiatod Weakest of the great civil and ecclesiastical 
lordships which occupied the country from the estuary of the 
tsonthalt.af the Llobregat, and bounded approximately 
by thr^uae; theiSaone and the ndge of the Cevennes ; yet it 
cherkdiad a'^eat ambition which it revealed at times during its 
firfeg iOeatoiry ' (t)87*-iiio8)— a determination not to repeat the 
Owpoltr^an fadure. It. bad to wait two centuries after the revolu- 
tiotKio^ pS^jbefoue it. was strong enough to take up the dormant 
tradiakA d£ an authority like that of Rome ; and until then it 
ihtnningly aivqided unequal strife in which, victory being im- 
poaribkj.revbrses might have weakened those titles, higher than 
my doe to feudal rights, conferred by the heritage of the Caesars 
afid> the coronatioa at Reims, and held in reserve for the 
txtaitk i . 


Tl>e new dynasty thus at first gave thp irnprossion rather of 
decrepitude, than of youth, seeming raorp a continuation of the 
Carolingian monarchy than a new departure. Hugh 
Capet’s reign was one of disturbance and danger ; 
behind, his dim personality may be perceived the (psr-ppd). 
struggle of greater forces-— royalty and feudalism, the 
French clergy and the papacy, the kingdom of France and the 
Empire Hugh Capet needed more than three } ears and the be- 
trayal of his enemy into his hands before he could parry the attack 
of a quite second-rate adversary, Charles of Eorraine (990), the 
last descendant of Charlemagne. The insubordination of several 
great vassals — the count of Vermandois, the duke of Burgundy, 
thn count of Flanders — who treated him as he had treated the 
Carolingian king ; the treachery of Arnulf, archbishop of Reims, 
who let liimseif be won over by the empress Theophano ; the 
papal hostility inflamed, by the emperor against the claim of 
feudal France to independence, all made it seem for a time 
as though the unity of the Roman empire of the West would 
be secured at Hugh’s expense and in Otto’s fa\our; but as 
a matter of fact this papal and imperiiU hostility ended by 
making the Capet dynasty a national one. When Hugh died 
ill 996, he had succeeded in maintaining his liberty mainly, it 
is true, by diplomacy, not force, despite opposing powers and 
his own weakness. Above all, he had secured the future by 
associating his son Robert with him on the throne ; and although 
the nobles and the archbishop of Reims were disturbed by this 
suspension of tire feudal right of election, and tried to oppose it, 
they were unsuccessful. 

Robert the Pious, a crowned monk, resembled his father in 
eschewing great schemes, whether from timidity or prudence ; 
yet from 996 to 1031 he preserved intact the authority 
he had inherited from Hugh, despite many domestic dis- the Pious 
turbanccs. He maintained a defiant attitude towards ( 9 ^^- 
Germany ; increased his heritage ; strengthened his 
royal title by the addition of that of duke of Burgundy after 
fourteen years of pillage ; and augmented tlie royal domain by 
adding several countships on the south-east and north-w'est. 
Limited in capacity, he yet understood the art of acquisition. 

Henry X., his son, had to struggle wfith a powerful vassal, 
Eudes, count of Chartres and Troyes, and was obliged for a time 
to abandon his father’s anti-German policy. Eudes, 
who was rash and adventurous, in alliance with the 
queen-mother, supjxirted the second son, Robert, jo 60 ). 
and captured the royal town of Sens. In order to 
retake it Henry ceded the beautiful valley of the Saone and the 
Rhone to the German emperor Conrad, and henceforth the 
kingdom of Burgundy was, like Lorraine, to follow the fortunes 
of Germany. Henry had besides to invest his brother with the 
duchy of Burgundy- — a grave error which hampered French 
politics during three centiu:ie$. Like his father, he subsequently 
managed to retrieve some of, the crown lands from William the 
Bastard, the too-powerful duke of Normandy ; and he made 
a praiseworthy though fruitless attempt to regain possession 
of Lorraine for the French crown. Finally, by the coronation 
of his son Philip {J059) he oonfinned the hereditary right of the 
Capets, soon to be superior to the elective rights of the bishops 
and great barons of the kingdom. The chief merit of these 
early Capets, indeed, was that they had sons, so that their 
dynasty lasted on without disastrous minorities or quarrels 
over the division of inheritance. 

Philip I. achieved nothing during his long reign of forty-eight 
years except the necessar>^ son, JLouis the Fat, Unsuccessful 
even in small undertakings he was utterly incapable 
of great ones ; and the two important events of his 
reign took place, the one against his will, the other iiom^ 
without his help. The first, which lessened Norman 
aggression in his kingdom, was William the Bastard’s conquest 
of England (io66) ; the Second was the First Crusade preached 
by the French pope Urban II. (1095). A few half-heated 
campaigns against recalcitrant vassals and a long and obstinate 
quarrel with the papacy over his adulterous union with Bertrade 
de Montfort, countess of Anjou, represented the total activity 
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erf ‘PHKjiV reign ; he wa« greedy and venal; by fw^means disdain- 
ing the petty profits of brigandage, and he never left, his own 
cbmaioa. 

A^ter'a century *s lethargy the honse of Capet once more 

with Louis VI. and began the destruction of the feudal polity. 
LoM Vh thirty-four years of increasing warfare this active 
tbjiFMt and energetic king, this- brave and persevering soldier, 
{UM* never spared him^f, energetically policing the royal 

nsz). demesne against such piDagers as Hugh of Le Puiset 

or Thomas of Marie. There was, however, but little dHTerenoe 
yet between a count of Flanders or of Chartres and I^uis VL, 
the possessor nf a but small and perpetually disturbed realm, 
who was praised by his minister, the monk Suger, for making 
his power felt as far as dwtiint Bcrri ! This was clearly shown 
when he attempted to force the great feudal lords to recognize 
his authority. His bold endeavour to establish William Clito 
in Flanders ended in failure; and his want of strength was 
particularly humiliating in his unfortunate struggle with Henr\^ 
I., king of the English and duke of Normandy, who was powerful 
and well served, the real master of a comparatively weak Imron- 
age. Louis only escaped being crushed because he remem Ijiered, 
as did his successors for long after him, that hfts house owed its 
power to the Church. 

Tlie CTiurch has never loved weakness ; she has always had a 
secret sympathy for power, whatever ns source, when she coufd 
hope to capture it and make it sejpve her ends. Louis VI. de- 
fended her against feudal robbers; and she supported him in his 
struggles against the nobles, making him, moreover, by his son’s 
marriage with the heirc'^s of Aquitaine, the greatest and richest 
landholder of the kingdom. P>ut I^ouis was not the obedient 
tool she wished for. With equal firmness and success he vindi- 
cated his rights, whether against the indirect attacks of the 
papacy on Ins indqiendenee, or the claims of the ecclesiastical 
courts which, in principle, he made sujxirdinate to tlie jurisdic- 
tion of the crown ; whether in episcopal elcctionfi, or in ecclesir 
astical reforms which might possibly imperil his power or his 
revenues. The prestige of thi^ energetic king^ protector of the 
Church, of the infant oommunes in the towns, and of the peasants 
as against the constant oppressions of feudalism, became still 
greater at the end of his reign, when on invasion of the German 
emperor Henry V in alliance with Henry Beafiiderk of Normandy 
(Henry I. of England), rallied his subjects roninl the oriflomme of 
St Denis, awakening throughout northern France the unanimous 
and novel sentiment of national danger. 

Unfortunately his successor, Louis VII., almost destroyed 
his work by a colossal blunder, although circumstances 
seemed much in his fa\our. Germany and England, the two 
LouiMvn, especially to l^e dreaded, were busy with 

tbe Young internal troubles and quarrels of succession. On the 
{ 1137 - other hand, thanks to his marriage with Eleanor 

H 80 ), qJ Aquitaine, Louis’s own domains had been increased 

by the greater part of the country between the Loire and the 
Pyrenees ; while his father’s minister, the monk Suger, continued 
to assist him with his moderation and prudence. His first 
successes against Theobald of Champagne, who for thirty years 
had been the most dangerous of the great French barons and 
had refused a vassal’s services to Louis \T., as well as the adroit 
diplomacy with which he wrested from Geoffrey the Fair, count 
of Anjou, a part of the Norman Vexin long claimed by the French 
kings, in exchange for permitting him to ocmquer Normandy, 
augured well for his boldness and activity, had he but confined 
them to serving his own interests. The second crusade, under- 
taken to expiate his burning of the church of Vitry, inaugurated 
a series of magnificent but fruitless exploits ; while his wife 
was 1!>le cause of domestic quarrels still more disastrous. Piety 
a,nd a thirst for glory impdled Louis to take the lead in this 
fresh expedition to the Holy I^nd, despita the 
opposition of Suger, and the hesitation of the pope, 
Bernard of Clairvaux and the barons. The allij^nce 
with the German king Conrad III. only enhanced the 
difficulties of an enterprise already made hazardous by the 
inisunderstandinc^s betw^een Greeks and lAtins. The Crusade 


endBd in the double' disaster of military defeat martiaif 
dishonour ; and SugeCs death ki tip. dej^vod 

Louis of a oounsoito whd had ojaetdsed'liKj rlgeriijy skilftilly 
and with succet-s, jus?t at tha viery momttit wtiea Iw’ divorce 
from Eleanor was to jeopardi/:e the fortunes' el ihtGapete. 

For the proud and passiioiiisitti Eleanor marriad, two wronths 
later (May the young Henry, count di Awjoili and duke 
of Normandy > who hdd, besides- these great Mfcy 
the wIvc^Ig of the south-west of Pmcicc, and in 
yeans’ time the crown of England as weft* Henry 
Louis at oTKc engaged in the first Capet-Attgtft'tn duel, 
destined to last a hundred years (1152^-1242). When France 
and England thus entered European histor}", their conditions 
were far from being equal. In Engkuid royal potrer was strong ; 
the size of the Angevin empire was vast, and the succession 
assured. It was only abuse of their too-great powers that ruined 
the early Angevin kings. France m the 12th century was merely 
a federation of separate states, jealously indt^ptndent, w'hich 
the king had to negotiate with rather than rule ; while his own 
)X)Ssessions, shorn of the rich heritage of Aquitaine, were, so to 
speak, swcimpcd by those of the English king. For some time 
It wMs feared that the French kingdom would be entirely ab- 
sorbed in consequence of tine marriage between Louis’s daughter 
and Henry II. ’s eldest son. The tw rivals were typical of their 
states, Henr}" II being markedly superior to Louis in political 
resource, mihtar>' talent and energy. He failed, hp'vever, to 
realize his ambition of shutting in the C^pet kmg apd isolating 
him from tliue rest of Europe by crafty alliance?, npttably that 
with the emperor Frederick Barbarossa-r-whiJ^ watching an 
opportuniU" to supplant him upon the French thronCp It is 
extraordinary that Louis should have escaped final destruction, 
considering that Henry had subdued Scotland, re^ftken Anjou 
from his brother Gcofhrey, won a bold ovf^ Brjttany, ftiKl schemed 
successfully for Languedoc. But th« Church oxf^ more coma 
to the rescue of her devoted ean. The of Pope 

AimtaiKler 111 , after he had been dfiveri from Rpmc by the 
emperor Frederick ip favour of tbe ^tirpppe Victor, reviv^ 
Tunis’s nuornl prestige. Henjy Il/b v\ ith Thomas Becfeet, 

archbishop of Canterbury, which ran its IP Fr^Qe (iifi^r- 
1 1 7 1 ) as a struggle for the independence and rtif orn? of ihe Church, 
both threatened by the Con&litutiofii} o( Clgrendpn, and ended 
with the murder of Becket in 1172^ gav^ Lou^s yet another 
advantage over his rmal. Finally the Urth of Philip Augustus 
(1165), after thirty years of childless w wilpejc, saved the kingdom 
from a war of succession ju^t at the time when the powerful 
Angc\in sway, based entirely upon force, was jeopardized by 
the rebellion of Henry II. ’5 sons against their father, Louis 
naturally joined the axilition of 1173, hut showed no more 
vigour in this than m his other wars ; and his fate wtHikl have been 
sealed had not the pope cheeked Henry by the threat of an 
interdict, and reconciled the combaltants (1177). Lpuis had stiH 
time left to effect the coronatioo of bis son Philip Augustus 
(1170), and to assoaale hun with hgnaejf m the exercise of tb^ 
roval power for which he had grown teg old and infirm. 

Philip Augustus, who was to be the bitterest enemy of Henry 
II. and tiie iVngevins, was barely ^vwity before he rev.^lad 
full measure of his cold energy md unscrupulous p^tup 
ambition* In INts years (xiS^iiSfi) he nd himself /kuguHua 
of the Q\ ershadowifig power of Philip of Alsace, qpunt 
oi Flanders, and his own urides, tbe counts of * 
Champagne ; while the treaty of May ?Qth, 11S6, his first 
roiigh lesson to the feudal leagues, which he had reduced to 
powerlessness, and to the subjugated duke of Burgundy and 
count of Flanders. Northern and eastern France recognized the 
suzerainty of the CapeL amd Fhibp Augustus >vas now bold 
enouglfi to attack Henry IL, the niaster of the west, wdxQse 
friendly neutrality (assured by the treaty of Gisors) had made 
possiblo the successive defeats of the great French baron&^ 
Like his father, Philip imdcrstood how to moke capital out of the 
quarrels of the aged and ailmg Hciwy IL with his sons, ospecjally 
w’ith Richard, who claimed his French heritage in his lather’s, 
lifetime and laiscd ud enemies for tlie disunited AsiL/eviiis e\eiv 
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in Germany. After two years of constant defeat, Henry’s 
capitulation at Azai proved once more that fortune is never 
with the old. The English king had to submit himself to “ the 
advice and desire of the king of France,” doing him homage for 
all continental fiefs (1187-1189). 

The defection of his favourite son John gave Henry his death- 
blow, and Philip Augustus found himself confronted by a new 
Piiiui} England, Richard Coeur de Lion, as powerful, 

Augu9tuM besides being younger and more energetic. Philip’s 
mad ambition could not rest satisfied with the petty 
picbard principalities of Amiens, Vermandois and Valois, 
which he had added to the royal demesne. The third 
crusade, undertaken, sorely against Philip’s will, in 
alliance with Richard, only increased the latent hostility between 
the two kings ; and in 1191 Philip abandoned the enterprise 
in order to return to France and try to plunder his absent rival. 
Despite his solemn oath no scruples troubled him : witness the 
large sums of money he offered to the emperor Henry VI. if he 
w'ould detain Richard, who had been made prisoner b)' the duke 
of Austria on his return from the crusade ; and his negotiations 
with his brother John Lackland, whom he acknowledged king of 
England in exchange for the cession of Normandy. But Henry 
VI. suddenly liberated Richard, and in five >ears that “ dcMl 
set free ” took from Philip all the profit of his trickery, and shut 
him off from Normandy by the strong fortress of Chateau- 
Gaillard (1194-1199). 

^ Happily an accident which caused Richard’s death at the 
siege of Chalus, and the evil imbecility of his brother and sue- 
Philip cessor, John Lackland, brilliantly restored the fortunes 
AugastuM of the Capets. The quarrel between John and his 
sad John nephew Arthur of Brittany gave Philip Augustus 
Lackland, those opportunities of profiting by family 

discord which, coinciding with discontent among the various 
peoples subject to the house of Anjou, had stood him in such 
good stead against Henry II. and Richard. He demanded 
renunciation on John’s part, not of Anjou only, but of Poitou 
and Normandy — of all his French-speaking possessions, in fact — 
in favour of Arthur, who was supported by William des Roches, 
the most powerful lord of the region of the Loire. Philip’s 
divorce from Ingeborg of Denmark, who appealed successfully 
to Pope Innocent III., merely delayed the inevitable conflict. 
John of England, moreover, was a past-master in the art of 
making enemies of his friends, and his conduct towards his vassals 
of Aquitaine furnished a judicial pretext for conquest. The 
royal judges at Paris condemned John, as a felon, to death and 
the forfeiture of his fiefs (1203), and the murder of Arthur com- 
pleted his ruin. Philip Augustus made a vigorous onslaught on 
Normandy in right of justice and of superior force, took the 
formidable fortress of Chateau-Gaillard on the Seine after se\ eral 
months’ siege, and invested Rouen, which John abandoned, 
fleeing to England. In Anjou, Touraine, Maine and Poitou, 
lords, towns and abbeys made their submission, won over by 
Philip’s bribes despite Pope Innocent III.’s attempts at inter- 
vention. In 1208 John was obliged to own the Plantagenet 
continental power as lost. There were no longer two rival 
monarchies in France ; the feudal equilibrium was destroyed, 
to the advantage of the duchy of France. 

But Philip in his turn nearly allowed himself to be led into an 
attempt at annexing England, and so reversing for his own 
benefit the work of the Angevins (1213); but, happily for the 
future of the dynasty. Pope Innocent III. prevented this. 
Thanks to the ecclesiastical sanction of his royalty, Philip had 
successfully brd\cd the pope for twenty years, in the matter of 
Ingeborg and ^ain in that of the German schism, when he had 
supported Philip of Swabia against Otto of Brunswick, the 
pope’s candidate. In 1213, John Lackland, having been in con- 
flict with Innocent regarding the archiepiscopal s^e of Canterbury, 
had made submission and done homage for his kingdom, and 
Philip wished to take vengeance for this ait jpxpense of the 
r^belhoirtiivassals of the north-west, and of Renaud and Ferrand, 
c6#»ts of Boulogne and Flanders, thus combating English 
influence ki those quarters. 


This was a return to the old Capet policy ; but it was also 
rnenacing to many interests, and sure to arouse energetic re- 
sistance. John seized the opportunity to consolidate 
against Philip a European coalition, which included mgaluat 
most of the feudal lords in Flanders, Belgium and PbiUp 
Lorraine, and the emperor Otto IV. So dangerous did 
the French monarchy already seem I John began ^ ^ 

operations with an attack from Anjou, supported by the notably 
capricious nobles of Aquitaine, and was routed by Philip’s son 
at La Roche aux Moines, near Angers, on the 2nd of July 
1214. Twenty-five days later the northern allies, intending to 
surprise the smaller French army on its passage over the bridge 
at Bouvines, themselves sustained a complete defeat. This first 
national victory had not only a profound effect on the whole 
kingdom, but produced consequences of far-reaching importance ; 
in Germany it brought about Otto’s fall before Frederick II. ; 
in England it introduced the great drama of 1215, the first act 
of which closed with Magna Carta — John Lackland being forced 
to acknowledge the control of his barons, and to share w'lth them 
the power he had abused and disgraced. In France, on the con- 
trary, the throne was exalted beyond rivalr}^ raised far above a 
feudalism which never again ventured on acts of independence 
or rebellion. Bouvines gave France the supremacy of the West. 
The feudalism of Languedoc was all that now remained to 
conquer. 

The whole world, in fact, was iincon‘>ciou^ly working for 
Philip Augustus. Anxious not to risk his gains, hut to consolidate 
them by organization, Philip henceforth until his» death in 1223 
operated through diplomacy alone, leaving to others the toil 
and trouble of conquests, the advantages oi which were not for 
them. When his son Louis wished to wrest the English crown 
from John, now crushed by his barons, Philip intervened without 
seeming to do so, first with the barons, then with Innocent III., 
supporting and disowning his son by turns ; until the latter, 
held in check by Rome, was forced to sign the treaty of Lambeth 
(1217). When the Church and the needy and fanatical nobles 
of northern and central France destroyed the feudal dynasty 
of Toulouse and the rich civilization of the south in the 
Albigensian crusade, it was for Philip Augustus that their 
leader, Simon dc Montfort, all unknowing, conquered Languedoc. 
At last, instead of the two Frances of the Icm^ue d'oc and the 
langue d'ctl, there was but one royal France comprising the whole 
kingdom. 

Philip Augustus w’as not satisfied with the destruction of a 
turbulent feudalism ; he wished to substitute for it such unity 
and peace as had obtained in the Roman Empire ; j^aminh^ 
and just as he had established his supremacy (Aor the trationof 
feudal lords, so now he managed to extend it over the Philip 
clergy, and to bend them to his will. He took ad- 
vant^e of their weakness in the midst of an ege of violence. 
By contracts of “ pariage ” the clergy claimed and obtained 
the king's protection even in places beyond the kuig's jurisdiction, 
to their common advantage. Philip thus set the feudal lords 
one against the other ; and against them all, first the Church, 
then the communes. He exploited also the town.speople’s need 
for security and the instinct of independence which made them 
claim a definite place in the feudal hierarchy, I hi was the actual 
creator of the communes, although an interested creator, since 
they made a breach in the fortress of feudalism and extended 
the royal authority far beyond the king's demesne. He did 
even more : he gave monarchy the instruments of which it 
still stood in need, gathering round him in Paris a council 
of men humble in origin, but wise and loyal; while in 1190 
he instituted baillis and seneschals throughout his enlarged 
dominions, all-powerful over the nobles and subservient to 
himself. He filled his treasury with spoils harshly wrung from 
all classes ; thus inaugurating the monarchy’s long and patient 
labours at enlarging the crown lands bit by bit through taxes 
on private property. Finally he created an army, no ]pnger 
the temporary feudal ost, but a more or less permanent royal 
force. By virtue of all these organs of government the throne 
guaranteed peace, justice and a secure future, having routed 
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feudalism with sword and diplomacy. Philip’s son was the first 
of the Capets who was not crowned during his father’s lifetime ; 
a fact clearly showing that the principle of heredity had now 
been established beyond discussion. 

I ouis VIII.’s short reign was but a prolongation of Philip’s 
in its realisation of his two great designs : the recovery from 
Henry III. of England of Poitou as far as the Garonne ; 
the crusade f^ainst the Albigenses, which with 
2226), small pains procured him the succession of Amaury 
de Montfort, and the Languedoc of the counts of 
Toulouse^ if not the whole of Gascony. Louis VIIL died on 
his return from this short campaign without having proved his 
full worth. 

But the history of France during the nth and 12th centuries 
does not entirely consist of these painful struggles of the Capet 
d} nasty to shake of! the fetters of feudalism. France, 
no longer split up into separate fragments, now began 
activity, fo exercise both intellectual and military influence 
over Europe. Everywhere her sons gave proof of 
rejuvenated activity. The Christian missions which others 
were reviving in Prussia and beginning in Hungary were under- 
taken on a vaster scale by the Capets. These “elder sons of 
the Church ” made thcmscK'es responsible for carrying out the 
“work of God,” and French pilgrims in the Holy Land pre- 
pared the great movement of the Crusades against the infidels. 
Religious faith, love of adventure, the hope of making ad- 
vantageous conquests, anticipations of a promised paradise — 
all combined to force this advance upon the Orient, which 
though failing to rescue the stpulchre of Christ, the ephemeral 
Inngdoms of Jerusalem and Cypres, the dukedom of Athens, 
or the Latin empire of Constantinople, yet gained for France 
that prestige for military glory and religious piety which for 
centuries constituted her strength in the Levant (see Crusades). 
At the call of the pope other members of the French chivalry 
also made victorious expeditions against the Mussulmans, and 
founded the ('hristian kingdom of Portugal. Obeying that 
enterprising spirit which wsas to take them to England half a 
century later, Normans descended upon sjutliern Italy and 
wrested noli lands from Greeks and Saracens. 

In the domain of intellect the advance of the P'rench sho^^ed 
a no less da^zling and a no less universal activity ; they sang 
Intel- fought, and their epics were worthy 

lectual of their swordsmanship, while their cathedrals were 
develop- hymns in stone as ardent as their soaring flights of 
meat, devotion. In this period of intense religious life 
France was always in the \'anguard. It was the ideas of Cluniac 
monks that freed the Church from feudal supremacy, and in 
the iith century produced a Pope Gregory VIL ; the spirit 
of free investigation shown by the heretics of Orleans inspired 
the rude Breton, Abelard, in the 12th century; and, with 
Gerbert and Fulbert of Chartres the schools first kindled that 
brilliant light wdiicli the university of Paris, organized by Philip 
Augustus, was to shed over the world from the heights of 
Sainte-GenevicHT. In the quarrels of the priesthood under 
the Empire it was St Bernard, the great abbot of Clairvaux, 
who tried to arrest the papacy on the slippery downward path 
of theocracy ; finally, it was in Sugar’s church of St Denis 
that French art began that struggle between light against 
darkness which, culminating in Notre-Damc and the Sainte- 
Chapelle, was to teach the architects of the world the delight 
of building with airiness of effect. The old basilica which 
contains the history of the monarchy sums up the whole of Gothic 
rrt to this day, and it was Sugcr who in the domain of art and 
politics brought forward once more the conception of unity, 
'rh# courteous ideal of French chivalry, with its “ delectable ” 
language, was adopted by all Foigniorial Europe, which thus 
became animated, as it were, by the life-blood of France. Simi- 
larly, in the unh'ersal movement of those forces which make for 
freedom, France began the age-long struggle to maintain the 
rights of civil society nnd continually to enlarge the social 
categories. The townsman enriched by commerce and the 
emancipated peasant tried more or less valiantly to shake off 
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the yoke cf the feudal system, which had been greatly weakened, 
if not entirely broken down, by the crusades. Grouped around 
their belfry-towers and organized within their gilds, they made 
merry in their free jocular language over their own hardships, 
and still more over the vices of their lords. They insinuated 
themselves into the counsels of their ignorant masters, and 
though still sitting humbly at the feet of the barons, these 
upright and well-educated servitors were already dreaming 
of the great deeds they would do when their tyrants should have 
vacated their high position, and when royalty should have 
summoned them to pjwer. 

By the beginning of the 13th century the Capet monarchy 
was so strong that the crisis occasioned by the sudden death 
of Louis VIIL was easily surmounted by the foreign 
woman and the child whom he left behind him. It 
is true that that woman was Blanche of Castile, and 1270), 
that child the future Louis IX. A virtuous and very 
devout Spanish princess, Blanche assumed the regency of the 
kingdom and the tutelage of her child, and carried them on for 
nine years with so much force of character and capacity 
for rule that she soon impressed the clamorous and caetlle, 
disorderly leaders of the opposition (1226-1235). By 
the treaty of Mcaux (1229), her diplomacy combined with the 
influence of the Church to prejure effectually for the annexation 
of Languedoc to the kingdom, supplementing this again by a 
portion of Champagne ; and the marriage of her son to Margaret 
of Provence definitely broke the ties which held the country 
within the orbit of the German empire. She managed also to keep 
out of the great quarrel between Frederick II. ajid the papacy 
which was convulsing Germany. But her finest achievement 
was the education of her son ; she taught him that lofty religious 
morality which in his case was not merely a rule for private 
conduct, but also a political programme to which he remained 
faithful even to the detriment of his apparent interests. With 
Louis IX. morality for the fust time permeated and dominated 
politics ; he had but one end : to do justice to every one and to 
reconcile all Christendom in view of a general crusade. 

The oak of Vincennes, under which the king would sit to 
mete out justice, cast its shade over the whole political action 
of Louis fX, He was the arbiter of townspeople, of feudal 
lords and oi kings. The interdiction of the judicial 
duel, the “quarantaine le roi,” i.e, the king's truce policy oi 
of forty days” during which no vengeance might 
be taken for private wrongs, and the asswementy^^^' 
went far to diminish the abuses of wa.rfare by allowing his 
mediation to make for a spiiit of reconciliation throughout his 
kingdom. W’hcn Thibaud ('1 licobald), count of Champagne, 
attempted to marry the daughter of Pierre Mauclerc, duke of 
Brittany, without the king'i> consent, Louis IX., who held the 
county of Champagne at his mercy, contented himself with 
exacting guarantees of peace. Beyond the borders of France, 
at the time of the emperor Frederick II. ’s conflict ^slth a papacy 
threatened in its tempoial powers, though he made no response 
to Frederick’s appeal to the civil authorities urging them to 
present a solid front against the pretensions of the Church, and 
though he energetically supported the latter, yet he would not 
admit her right to place kingdoms under interdict, and refused the 
imperial crown which C^regory IX. offered him for one of his 
brothers. He always hoped to bring about an honourable 
agreement betw'een the two adversaries, and in his estimation 

^ The assiirement {assecuratto^ assecurantettinm) differed from the 
truce, which was a suspension of hostilities by mutual consent, 
in so far as it was a peace forced by judicial authonty on one of the 
parties at the request of the otlier. The party desiring protection 
applied for the assutemeniy either before or during hostilities, to any 
royal, scign’orial or communal judge, who thereupon cited the other 
party to appear and take an oath that he wouM assure the person, 
property and dependents of his adversary [qu'il lassurcra, die ct les 
steus) This custom, which became common in tl\e 13th century, 
of course depended for its effectiveness on the degree of respect 
mspiicd in the feudal nobles by the courts It was difficult, for 
instance, to refuse or to violate an assurement imposed by a roval 
batlh or by the parlcmcnt itself. See A Luchaire, Manuel des 
tnsixUitxom fran^aises (Pans, 1892), j), 233. — (W A. P.) 
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the advantages of peace outweighed personal interest. Tn 
itiatters concerning the succession in Flanders, Hainaut and 
Navajre ] in the quarrels of the princes regarding the Empire, 
and in those of Henry III. of England witJi hb baronS ; it was 
because of his justice ant} his disinterestedness that he was 
appealed to as a trusted mediator. His conduct towards Henry 
III. was certainly a most characteristic example of his behaviour. 

The king of England had entered into the coalition formed 
by the nobility of Poitou and the count of Toulouse to prevent 
the execution of the treaty of 1229 and the enfeoffment 
Lwisix, Poitou to the king’s brother Alphonse. Louis IX. 
Henry UL defeated Henry III. twice within two days, at Taille- 
bourg and at Saintes,and obliged him to demand a truce 
(1242). It was forbidden that any lord should be a vassal both 
of the king of France and of the king of England. After this 
Louis IX. had set off upon his first crusade in Egypt (1248-54), 
and on his return he wanted to make this truce into a definite 
treaty and to “ set love ’’ between his children and those of the 
English king. By a treaty signed at Paris (1259), Henry III. 
renounced ^1 the conquests of Philip Augustus, and Louis IX. 
those of his father Louis VIIL — an example unique in history of a 
victorious king spontaneously giving up his spoil solely for the 
sake of peace and justice, yet proving by his act that honesty is 
the best policy ; for monarchy gained much by that moral 
authority which made Louis IX. the universal arbitrator. 

But his love of peace and concord was not always “ sans grands 
despens to the kingdom. In 1258, by renouncing his rights over 
Roussillon and the coiintship of Barcelona, conquered 
^asdeoi Charlemagne, he made an advantageous bargain 
TuniM. because he kept Montpellier ; but he committal a 
grave fault in consenting to accept the offers regarding 
Sicily made by Pope Urban IV. to his brother the count of Anjou 
and Provence. That was the origin of the ex]:)edttions into Italy 
on which the hoiise of Valois was two centuries later to squander 
the resources of France unavail ingly, compromising Ijeyond the 
Alps its interests in the Low Countries and upon the Rhine. 
But IxjjLtis IX .b worst' error was his obsession with regard to the 
crusades, to which he sacrificed everything. Despite the signal 
failure of the first crusade, when he had been taken prisoner ; 
despite the protests of hb mother, of hrs counsellors, and of the 
pope himself, he flung himseK into the mud adventure- M Tunis. 
Xowhere was his blind faith more plainly shown, combined as 
it was with total ignorance of the formidable migrations that were 
cojivuUing Asia, and of the complicated game of politics just then 
proceeding between the Christian nations and the Moslems of the 
Mediterranean. At Tunis he found his death, on the 25th of 
August 1270. 

The death of Louis IX. and that of his brother Alphonse 
of Poitiers, heir of the count of Toulouse, made Philip III., the 
Pbinp UL, ®old, legitimate master of northern France and undis- 
ibeBotd * DU ted sovereign of southern France. From the latter j 
ii270* he detached the comiai Venaissin in 1274 and gave it to 
iitS). papacy, which held it until 1791. But he had not 

his father’s great soul nor disinterested spirit. Urged by Pope 
Martin IV. he began the fatal era of great international wars by 
his unlucky crusade against the king of Aragon, who, thanks to the 
massacre of the Sicilian Vespers, substituted his own predomin^ 
ance in Sicily for that of Charles of Anjou. Philip returned from 
Spain only to die at Perpignan, ending his insignificant reign as he 
had begun it, amid the sorrows of a disastrous retreat (1270-1285). 
His reign was but a halting-place of history between those of 
Louis IX. and Philip the Fair, just when the transition was 
taking place from the last days of the middle ages to the modern 
epoch. 

The middle ages had been dominated by four great problems. 
Ihe first of these had been to determine whether there should 
PbUipiV. ^ universal empire exercising tutelage over the 
ibe PMir nations ; and if so, to whom this empire should 
U28Sm belong, to pope or emperor. The second had been 
extension to the East of that Catholic unity which 
reign^ in the West. Again, for more than a century', the 
question had also been debated whether the English kings were 


to preserve and increase their power aver the s 641 of France. 
And, finally, two principles had been confronting one another 
m the internal life of all the European states : the feudal and the 
monarchical principles. France had not escaped any of these 
conflicts ; but Phmp the Fair w*as the initiator or the instrument 
(it is difficult to say which) who was to put an end to both impei ial 
and theocratic dreams^ and to the international crusades ; wlio 
was to remove the political axis from the centre of Europe, jnuch 
to the benefit of the western monarchies, now definitely emanci- 
pated from the feudal yoke and firmly organized against both the 
Church and the barons, The hour had come for Dante, the great 
Florentine poet, to curse the man vdio was to dismember the 
empire, precipitate the fall of the papacy and disiaplinc feudalism. 

Modern in his practical schemes and in his calculates! purpose, 
Philip the Fair was still more so in his method, that of legal 
procedure, and in his agents, the lawyers. With him 
the French monarchy defined its ambitions, and little chnmcter 
by little lorsook fendal and ecclesiastical character otPbutp 
in order to clothe itself in juridical forms. His aggres- Falr*s 
sive and litigious policy and his ruthless financial 
method were due to those lawyers of the south and of Normandy 
who had been nurtured on Roman law in the universities of 
Bologna or Montpellier, had practised chicanery in the provincial 
courts, had gradually thrust themselves into the great arena of 
politics, and wrre now leading the king and filling his pc.rlcmcnt. 
It was no longer upon religion or morality, it was upon imperial 
and Roman rights that these chn^aliers h lots based the prince’s 
omnipotence ; and nothing more clearly marks the new tradition 
which was being elaborated than the fact that all the great events 
of Philip the Fair’s reign were lawsuits. 

The first of these was with the papacy. The famous quarrel 
between the priesthood and the Empire, which had culminated 
at Canossa under Gregory VIL, m the aixitlieosis of pbuiptbe 
the Lateran council under Innocent IH., and again Fair and 
in the fall of the home of Hohenstaufen under Innocent tba 
IV., was reopened with the king of France by Boniface 
VIIL The ouarrel began in 1294 about a question of money. 
Tn his bull laicos the pope protested against the taxes 

levied upon the French clergy by the king, whose expenses were 
increasing with his conquests. But he had not in^>istcd; because 
Philip, between feijdal vassals ruined by the crusades and 
lower classes fleeced by everybody, had threatened to forbid 
the exportation from France of any erclcsiastical gold and 
silver. In 1301 and 1302 the arrest of Bernard Saisset, bishop 
of Pamiers, by the officers of the king, and the citation of tlhs 
cleric before the king’s tribunal for the crime of Ic'^e-rtiajesiS, 
revived the conflict and led Boniface to send an order to free 
Saisset, and to put forward a claim to reform the kingdom 
under the threat of excommunication. Tn view of the gravity 
of the occasion Philip made an unusually extended appeal to 
public opinion by convoking the states-gcneral at Notre-Dame 
m Paris (T302). Whatever were their views as to the relations 
between ecclesiastical and secular jurisdiction, the French 
clergy, ruined by the dues levied by the papal court, ranged 
themselves on the national side with the nobility and the 
bourgeoisie ; whereupon the king, with a bold stroke far ahead 
of his time, gave tit for tat. His chancellor, Nogaret, went lo 
Anagni to seize the pope and drag him before a council ; but 
Boniface died without confessing himself vanquished. As a 
matter of fact the king and his lawyers triumphed, where the 
house of Swabia had failed. After the death of Boniface the 
splendid fabric of the medieval theocracy gave place to the 
rights of civil society, the humiliation of Avignon, the disruption 
of the great schism, the vain efforts of the councils for reform, 
and the radical and heretical solutions of Wycliffe and Huss** 

The affair of the Templars was another legal process carried 
out by the same Nogar^. Of course this military religious 
order had lost utility and justification when the Holy 
Land had been evacuated and the crusades were over. Fnir^d 
Their great mistake had lain in becoming rich, and the 
rich to CKces^, through serving as bankers to princes, Tanrp/arf. 
kings and popes; for great financial powers soon became 
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unpopular. Philip took advantage of this hatred of the lowei 
classes and the cowardice of his creature, Pope Clement V., 
to satisfy his desire for money. The trial of the order (1307- 
1313) Was ft remarkable example of the use of the religious 
tribunal of the Inquisition as a political instrument. There was 
a dramatic completeness about this unexpected result of the 
crusades. A general' arbitrary arrest of the Templars, the 
bcqucstration of their property, examination under torture*, 
the falsifying of prrx^edure, extortion of money from the pope, 
the auio^a^fS of innocent victims, the dishonest pillaging of 
their goods by the joint action of the king and the pope: such 
was tlie outcome of this va«t process of secularization, which 
foreshadowed the events of the i6th and i8th centuries. 

External policy had the same litigious character. Philip 
the Fair instituted suits against his natural enemies, the king 
of England and the count of Flanders, foreign princes 
Fa/rSnJ* holding possessions within his kingdom ; and against 
Edward L the emperor, whose ancient province of T/orrame and 
kingdom of Arles constantly changed hands between 
Germany and France. Philip began by interfering in the 
affairs of Sicily and Aragon, his father's inheritance ; after 
which, on the pretext of a quarrel between French and English 
sailors, ho sot up his customary proce<liire : a citation of the king 
of England before the pariement of Paris, and in case of default 
a decree of forfeiture ; the whole followed by execution — that 
is to say by the unimportant war of 1295. ^ truce arranged 
by Boniface VITI. restored Guienne to Edward I., gave him 
the hand of Philip’s sister for himself and that of the king's 
daughter for his son (1298). | 

A still more lengtliy and unfortunate suit was the attempt 
of Philip the P'air and his successors to incorporate the Idemi^h 
fief like the English one (1300-1326), thus coming 
into conflict with proud and turbulent republics 
ptmthra. composed of wool and cloth merchants, weavers, 
fullers and powerful counts. Guy de Dampierre, 
count of Namur, who had become count of Flanders on the 
death of his mother Margaret IL in 1*27^— -an ambitious, greedy 
and avaricious man — was arrested at the LouATe on account 
of his attempt to marry his daughter to Edward I ’s eldest son 
without the consent of his suzerain Philip. Released after two 
years, he sided definitely with the king of England wlien the latter 
was in arms against Philip ; and being only weakly suppe^rted 
by Edward, he was I'letrayed by the noWes who favoured France, 
and forced to yield up not only his personal lilierty but the whole 
of Flanders (1300). The Flemings, however, soon weaiyung of 
the opiwessive administration of the French governor, Jacques 
de Qiatillon, and the recrudescence of patrician domination, 
rose and overwhelmed the French chivalry at Courtrai (1302) — 
a prelude to the coming disasters of the Hundred \>ars’ War. 
Philip's double revenge, on sea at Zierikzee and on land at 
Mons-en-P6vele (1304), led to the signing of a treaty at Athis-sur- 
Orge (1305)- 

The efforts of Philip the Fair to expand the limits of his 
kingdom on the eastern border were more fortunate. His 
Eastern ^^^-^^iage had gained him Champagne ; and he after- 
poUcyof wards extended his influence over Kranche Comte, 
Pbiiiptbc Bar and the bishoprics of Lorraine, acquiring also 
Pain Viviers and the important town of Lyons — all this 
less by force of arms than by the expenditure of money. Disdain- 
ing the illusory dream of the imperial crown, still cherished 
bv his legal advisers, he pushed forward towards that fluctuating 
eastern frontier, the line of least resistance, which would have 
yielded to him had it not been for the unfortunate interruption 
of the Hundred Years’ War. 

IBs three sons, Louis X., Philip V. the Tall, and Charles IV , 
continued his work. They increased the power of the monarchy 
The sons poHticaiUy by destroying the feudal reaction excited 
ofPhitip m 1314 by tine tyrannical conduct of the jurists, like 
the Pair Enguerrand de Marigny, and by the increasing financial 
extortions of their father; and they also— -notably 
Philip V., one of the most hard-working of the Capets — 
increased it on the administrative side by specializing the services 
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of justice and of finsince, which were separated from the king’s 
council. Under these mute self-effacing kings the progress of 
royal power was only the m^re striking. With them the senior 
male line of the house of Capet became extinct. 

During three centuries and a half they had effected great 
things : they had founded a kingdom, a royal family and civil 
institutions. The land subject to Hugh Capet in 
987, barely representing Iwo of the modern departments 
of France, in 1328 covered a space equal to fifty-nine capet 
of them. The political unity of tlie kingdom was only 
fettered by the existence of four large isolated fiefs : Flanders 
on the north, Brittany on the west, Burgundy on the east and 
Guienne on the south. The capital, which for long had beer 
movable, was now established in the Louvre at Pans, fortified 
by Philip Augustus. Like the fiefs, feudal institutions at large 
had been shattered. The Roman tradition which made the 
will of the sovereign law, gradually propagated by the teaching 
of Roman law — the law of servitude, not of liberty — and already 
proclaimed by the jurist Philippe ile Beaumanoir as superioi 
to the customs, had been of immense support to the interest oi 
the state and the views of the monarchs ; and finally the Cepets 
so humble of origin, had created organs of general admmistratior 
common to all in order to effect an administrative centralization, 
In their grand council and their domains they would have none 
hut silent, senule and well-disciplined agents. The roya 
exchequer, which was being painfully elaborated in the chambn 
des comptes, and the treasury of the crown lands at the Louvre 
together barely sufficed to meet the expenses of this more complv 
cated and costly machinery. Ihe uniform justice exercised by 
the parlement spread gradually over the whole kingdom by 
means of cas royaux (royal suits), and at the same time the roya 
coinage became obligatory. Against this exaltation of thei 
power two adversaries might have been formidable ; but one 
the Ciuirch, was a atptive in Babylon, anti the second, thi 
people, was deprived of the communal liberties which it hac 
abused, or humbly effaced it«elf in the state s-general behind th( 
declared will of the king. This well-estaWished authority wai 
also supported by the revered memory of “ Monscigneur Sain 
Louis ” ; and it is this prestige, the strength of this ideal superk) 
to all other, that explains how the royal prerogative came t< 
survive the mistakes and misfortunes of the Hundred Years 
War. 

On the extinction of the direct line of the Capets the crowi 
passed to a younger branch, that of the Valois. Its sevei 
representatives (1328 -1498) nere on the whole very 
inferior to the Capets, and, with the exception of 
Charles V. and Louis XL, possessed neither their va/o/s. 
political sense nor even their good common sense ; 
they cost France the loss of her great advantage over all othe 
countries. During this century and a half France passed thruugl 
two very severe crises ; under the first five \’alois the Hiindre< 
Years’ War imperilled the kingdom’s independence ; and unde 
Louis XL the struggle against the house of Burgundy endangers 
the territorial unity of the monarchy'’ that had been cstablishe( 
with such pains upon the ruins of feudalism. 

Charles the Fair having died and left only a daughter, th 
nation’s rights, so long in abeyance, were once more regainec 
An assembly of peers and barons, relying on two 
precedents under Philip V. and Charles IV., declared 
that “ no woman, nor therefore her son, could in tsso), 
accordance with custom succeed to the monardiy of 
France.’’ This definite decision, to which the name of the Sali 
law was gi\ cn much later, set aside Edward IIL, king of Knglanc 
grandson of Philip the Fair, nephew of the late kings and son c 
their sister Isabel. Instead it gave the crown to the feiidr 
chief, the hard and coarse Philip VI, of Valois, iK'phew' of Phili 
the Fair. This at once provoked w'ar bet wen the two monarchie: 
English and French, which, including periods of truce, laste 
for a hundred and sixteen years. Of actK’e warfare there wei 
tw o periods, both disastrous to begin with, but ending favourably 
one lasted from 1337 to 1378 and the other from 1413 to 145; 
thirty-three years of distress and folly coming in between, 
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However, the Hundred Years’ War was not mainly caused 
by the pretensions of Edward III. to the throne of the Capets ; 

since after having long hesitated to do homage to 
nuadnd Philip VI. for his possessions in Guienne, Edward at 
Vemn* last brought himself to it — though certainly only after 
lengthy negotiations, and even threats of war in 1331. 
It is true that six years later he renounced his homage and again 
claimed the French inheritance ; but this was on the ground 
of personal grievances, and for economic and political reasons. 
There was a natural rivalr}^ between Edward III. and Philip VI., 
both of them young, fond of the life of chivalry, festal magnifi- 
cence, and the “ belles apertises d’armes.” This rivalry was 
aggravated by the enmity between Philip VI. and Robert of 
Artois, his brother-in-law, who, after having warmly supported 
the disinheriting of Edward III., had been convicted of deceit 
in a question of succession, had revenged himself on Philip by 
burning his waxen effigy, and had been welcomed with open 
arms at Edward’s court. Philip VI. had taken rcpiisals against 
him in 1336 by making his parlement declare the forteiture of 
Edward’s lands and castles in Guienne ; but the Elundred Years’ 
War, at first simply a feudal quarrel between vassal and suzerain, 
soon became a great national conflict, m consequence of what 
was occurring in Flanders. 

The communes of Flanders, rich, haid working, jealous of 
their liberties, had always been restive under the authority of 
their counts and the influence of their suzerain, the king of 
France. The affair at Cassel, where Philip VI. had avenged 
the injuries done by the people of Bruges in 1325 to their 
count, Louis of Nevers, had also compromised English 
interests. To attack the English through their colonics, Guienne 
and Flanders, was to injure them in their most vital interests 
— cloth and claret ; for England sold her wool to Bruges m 
ortier to pay Bordeaux for her wine. Edward III. had replied 
by forbidding the exportation of English wool, and by threaten- 
ing the great industrial cities of Flanders with the tiansferencc 
to England of the cloth manufacture — an excellent means of 
stirring them up against the French, as without wool they could 
do nothing. VVorkless, and in desperation, they threw themselves 
on Edward’s mercy, by the advice of a rich citizen of Ghent, 
Jacob van Artevelde (qv.); and their last scruples of loyalty 
gave way when Edwara decided to follow the counsels of Robert 
of Artois and of Artevelde, and to ( laim the crown of France. 

The war began, like every feudal war of that day, with a 
solemn defiance, and it was soon characterized by terrible 
disasters. The destruction of the finest French 
defeat surprised in the port of 

Siuys, Sluys, closed the sea to the king of France ; the 
struggle was continued on land, but with little result. 
Flanders tired of it, but fortunately for Edward III. Brittany 
now took fire, through a cjuarrel of succession, analogous to that 
in France, between Charles of Blois (who had married the 
daughter of the late duke and was a nephew of Philip VI., by 
whom he was supported) and John of Montfort, brother of the 
old duke, who naturally asked assistance from the king of 
England. But here, too, nothing important was accomplished ; 
the capture of John of Montfort at Nantes deprived Edward of 
Brittany at the very moment when he finally lost Flanders 
by the death of Artevelde, who was killed by the people of Ghent 

^ 345 - Under the influence of Godefroi d’Harcourt, whom 
Philip VI. had wished to destroy on account of his ambitions 
with regard to the duchy of Normandy, Edward III. now 
invaded central PYance, ravaged Normandy, getting as near 
to Paris as Saint-Germain ; and profiting by Philip VI. 's hesita- 
tion and delay, he reached the north with his spoils by dint of 
forced marches. Having been pursued and encountered at 
The Crecy, Edward gained a complete victory there on the 
defeat at 26th of April 1346. The seizure of Calais in 1347, 
Crecy and despite heroic resistance, gave the English a port 
^otcataie^ where they could always find entry into France, just 
when the queen of England had beaten David of 
Scotland, the ally of France, at Neville’s Cross, and when 
Charles of Blois, made prisoner in his turn, was held captive 


in I.x)ndon. The Black Death put the finishing touch to the 
military disasters and financial upheavals of this unlucky 
reign ; though before his death in 1350 Philip VI. was fortunate 
enough to augment his territorial acquisitions by the purchase 
of the rich port of Montpellier, as well as by that of Dauphin^, 
which extended to the Alpine frontier, and was to become the 
appanage of the eldest son of the king of France (see Dauphine 
and Dauphin). 

Philip VI. ’s successor was his son John the Good — or rather, 
the stupid and the spendthrift. This noble monarch was un- 
speakably brutal (as witness the murders, simply on 
suspicion, of the constable RaoiiL de Brienne, count 
of Eu, and of the count of Harcourt) and incredibly (/sso), 
extravagant. His need of money led him to debase 
the currency eighty-one times between 1350 and 1355. And 
this money, so necessary for the prosecution of the \\ar with 
England, which had been interrupted for a year, thanks to the 
pope's intervention, was lavishecl by him upon his favourite, 
Charles of La Cerda. The latter was murdered in 1354 by 
order of Charles of Navarre, the king’s son-in-law, who also 
prevented the levying of the taxes voted by the states in 1355 
with the object of replenishing the treasury. The Black Prince 
took this opportunity to ravage the southern provinces, and 
then marched to join the duke of Lancaster and Charles of 
Navarre in Normandy. John the Good managed 
to bring the English army to bay at Maupertiiis, 
not far from Poitiers ; but the battle was conducted 
with such a want of intelligence on his part that the French 
army was overwhelmed, though very superior in numbers, and 
King John was made prisoner, after a determined resistance, 
on the 19th of September 1356. 

The disaster at Poitiers almost led to the establishment m 
France of institutions analogous to those which England owed 
to Bouvmcs. The king a prisoner, the dauphin dis- 
credited and deserted, and the nobility decimated, 
the people — that is to say, the states-general — could 
raise their voice. Philip the Fair had never regarded 
the states-general as a financial institution, but merely as a 
moral support. Now, however, in order to obtain substantial 
help from taxes instead of mere driblets, the Valois needed a 
stronger lever than cunning or force. War against the Ehiglish 
assured them the support of the nation. Exactions, debasement 
of the currency and extortionate taxation were ruinous palliatives, 
and insufficient to supply a treasury which the revenue from 
crown lands and various rights taken from the nobles could 
not fill even in times of peace. By the 14th century the motto 
“ N'lmpose qm ne veut ” (t.e. no taxation without consent) was 
as firmly established in France as in England. After Crecy 
Philip VI. called the states together regularly, that he might 
obtain subsidies from them, as an assistance, an “ aid ’’ which 
subjects could not refuse their suzerain. In return for this 
favour, which the king could not claim as a right, the slates, 
feeling their power, began to bargain, and at the sessKui of 
November 1355 demanded the participation of all classes in the 
tax voted, and obtained guarantees both for its levy and the use 
to be made of it. A similar situation in England had given 
birth to political liberty ; but in France the great crisis of the 
early 15th centu^ stifled it. It was with this money that ]ohn 
the Good got himself beaten and taken prisoner at Poitiers. 
Once more the states-general had to be convoked. Confronted 
by a pale weakly boy like the dauphin Charles and the remna its 
of a discredited council, the situation of the states was stronger 
than ever. Predominant in influence were the deputies /e 

from the towns, and above all the citizens of the coqand 
capital, led by Robert le Coq, bishop of Laon, and BUej^e 
Ivtienne Marcel, provost of the merchants of Paris. 

Having no cause for confidence in the royal administration, 
the states refused to treat with the dauphin’s councillors, and 
proposed to take him under their own tutelage. He himself 
hesitated whether to sacrifice the royal authority, or %lse, 
without resources or support, to resist an assembly backed by 
public opinion. He decided for resistance. Under pretext of 
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grave news received from his father, and of an interview at 
Metz with his uncle, the emperor Charles IV., he begged the 
states to adjourn till the 3rd of November 1356. This was a 
political coup d'etat ^ and when the time had expired he attempted 
a financial coup detat by debasing the currency. An uprising 
obliged him to call the states-general together again in February 
1357, when they transformed themselves into a deliberative, 
independent and permanent assembly by means of the Grande 
Ordonnance. 

In order to make this great French charter really effective 
resistance to the royal authority should have been collective, 
The national and even popular, as in the case of the charters 
Grande of 1 21 5 and 1 258 in England. But the lay and ecclesi- 
Ordott- astical feudal lords continued to show themselves 
in France, as everywhere else except across the Straits 
of Dover, a cause of division and oppression. More- 
over, the states were never really general ; those of the Langue 
d’oc and the Langue d’oil sometimes acted together ; but there 
w«is never a common understanding between them and alwavs 
two Frances within the kingdom. Besides, they only represented 
the three classes who alone had any social standing at that 
period : the nobles, the clergy, and the burgesses of important 
towns. Ivticnne Marcel himself protested against councillors 
“ de petit etatd Again, the states, intermittently convoked 
a''cording to the king’s good pleasure, exercised neither periodical 
rights nor effective control, but fulfilled a duty which was soon 
felt as onerous. Indifference and satiety spread speedily ; the 
bourgeoisie forsook the reformers directly they had recourse 
to violence (February 1358), and the Parisians became hostik j 
when Etienne Marcel complicated his revolutionary w'ork by ! 
intrigues with Navarre, releasing from prison the grandson of 
Louis X., the Headstrong, an ambitious, fine-spoken courter of 
popularity, covetous of tlie royal crown. The dauphin’s flight 
from Pans excited a wild outburst of monarchist loyalty and 
anger against the capital among the nobility and in the -states- 
general of Compi^gne. Marcel, like the dauphin, was not a man 
to turn back. But neither the support of the peasant insurgents 
— the Jacques ” — who were annihilated in the market of 

Meaux, nor a last but unheeded appeal to the large towns, nor 
yet the uncertain support of Charles the Bad, to whom Marcel 
in despair proposed to deliver up Paris, saved him from being 
put to death by the royalist party of Paris on the 31st of July 

^358- , . 

Isolated as he was, Etienne Marcel had been unable either to 
seize the government or to create a fresh one. In the reaction 
which followed his downfall royalty inherited the financial 
administration which the states had set up to check extravagance. 
The “ elus ” and the superintendents, instead of being delegates 
of the states, became royal functionaries like the batlhs and the 
provosts ; imposts, hearth-money (fouage), salt-tax (^abelle), 
sale-dues (droits de vente), voted for the war, were levied during 
the whole of Charles V.’s reign and added to his personal revenue. 
The opportunity of founding political liberty upon the vote and 
the control of taxation, and of organizing the administration 
of the kingdom so as to ensure that the entire military and 
financial resources should be always available, was gone beyond 
recall. 

Re-establishing the royal authority in Paris was not enough ; 
an end had to be put to the war with England and Navarre, and 
this was effected by the treaty of Br^tigny (1360). 
oi ceded Poitou, Saintonge, Agenais, P 4 rigord 

Brettgay, Limousin to Edward III., and was offered his 
liberty for a ransom of three million gold crowns ; 
bjjt, unable to pay that enormous sum, he returned to his 
agreeable captivity in London, where he died in 1364. 

Yet through the obstinacy and selfishness of John the Gk)od, 
France, in stress of suffering, was gradually realizing herself. 

More strongly than her king she felt the shame of 
defeat. Local or municipal patriotism waxed among 
1380\ peasants and townsfolk, and combined with hatred 
of the English to develop national sentiment. Many 
of the conquered repeated that proud, sad answer of the men 


of Rochelle to the English : “ We will acknowledge you with 
our lips ; but with our hearts, never 1 ” 

The peace of Bretigny brought no repose to the kingdom. 
War having become a congenial and very lucrative industry, 
its cessation caused want of work, with all the e\ils 
that entails. For ten years the remnants of the armies ** Grandee 
of England, Navarre and Brittany — the “ Grandcs Com- 
Compa^nies,” as they were called — ravaged the 
countiy- ; although ('harles V , “ durement subtil ei sagej^ 
succeeded in getting rid of them, thanks to du Guesclin, one of 
their chiefs, who led them to any place where fighting was going 
on — to Brittany, Alsace, Spain. Charles also had all towns 
and large villages fortified ; and being a man of affairs he set 
about undoing the effect of the treaty of Hretigity by alliances 
with Flanders, whose heiress he married to his brother Philip, 
duke of Burgundy ; with Henry, king of (’astile, and Ferdinand 
of Portugal, who possessed fine navies; and, finally, with the 
emperor ( harles IV. Financial and military preparations 
w'ere made no less seriously when the harsh administration 
of the Black Prince, to whom Edward III. had given Guienne 
m fief, provoked the nobles of Gascony to complain to Charles V. 
Cited before the court of Pans, the Black Prince ictused to 
attend, and war broke out m Gascony, Poitou and Normandy, 
but with fresh tactics (1369). Whilst the English adhered to 
the system of wide circuits, under Chandos or Robert Knolies, 
('harles V. limited himself to defending the towns and exhausting 
the enemy without taking dangerous risks. Thanks to the 
firudent constable du Guesclin, sitting quietly at home he re- 
conquered bit by bit what his predecessors had lost upon the 
l)attlefield, helm on head and sword in hand ; and when he 
died in 1380, after the decease of both Edward HI. and the 
Black Prince, the only possessions of England in a liberated 
but ruined France were Bayonne, Bordeaux, Brest, Cherbourg 
and Calais. 

The death of Charles V. and dynastic revolutions in England 
stopped the war for thirty-five years. Then began an era of 
internal disorder and misery. The men of that 
period, coarse, violent and simple-minded, with few 
political ideas, loved brutal and noisy pleasures — 14^2% 
witness The incredible festivities at the marriage of 
Charles VL, and the assassinations of the constable de Clisson, 
the duke of Orleans and John the Fearless. It would have 
needed an energetic hand to hold these passions in check ; and 
Charles VI. w^as a gentle-natured child, twehe years of age, 
who attained his majority only to fall into a second childhood. 
Thence arose a question which remained without reply during 
the whole of his reign. Who should have possession of the 
royal person, and, consequently, of the royal power ? uag*a 
Should It be the uncles of the king, or his follow ers uncles and 
Clisson and Bureau de la Riviere, whom the noliles 
called in mockery the Marmousets ? His uncles first 
seized the government, each with a view to his own particular 
interests, which were by no means those of the kingdom at 
large. The duke of Anjou emptied the treasur>' in conquering 
the kingdom of Naples, at the call of Queen Joanna of Sicily. 
The duke of Berry seized upon Languedoc and the w-me-tax. 
The duke of Burgundy, heir through lus wife to the countship 
of Flanders, wanted to crush the democratic risings among the 
Flemings. Each of them needed money, but Charles V., pricked 
by conscience on his death-bed, forbade the levying of the 
hearth-tax (1380). His brother’s attempt to re-establish it set 
Paris in revolt. The MailloUns of Pans found imitators 
in other great towns ; and in Auvergne and 
the Tuchtns renewed the Jacquerie. Revolutionan’^4i//toi/i„^ 
attempts between 1380 and 1385 to abolish all taxes 
were echoed in England, Florence and Flanders. These isolated 
rebellions, however, w-ere crushed by the cver-ready coalition 
of royal and feudal forces at Roosebeke (1382). Taxes and 
subsidies were maintained and the hearth-money re-established. 

The death of the duke of Anjou at Bari (1384) gave pre- 
ponderant influence to Philip the Bold, duke of Burgundy, who 
increased the large and fruitless expenses of his Burgundian 
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policy to such a point that on the return of a last unfortunate 
expedition into Gelderland Charles VI., wlio had been made 
by him to marry Isabel of Bavaria, took tno govem- 
o/cbgHe$ uncles on the 3rd of May 1^9, and 

V/, recalled the Marmouscts. But this young king, aged 
only twenty, very much in love with his young wife 
and excessively fond of pleasure, soon wrecked tlie delicate 
poise of his mental faculties in tlic festivities of the Hdtel Saint- 
Paul ; and a violent attack of Pierre de Craon on the constable 
dc Clissem having led to an etxpedition against his accomplice, 
the duke of Brittany, Charles was seiml by insanity on the 
road. The Marman^^ets were deposed, the king’s brother, the 
duke of Orleans, set aside, and the old condition of affairs began 
again (1392). 

The struggle was now between the^two branches of the royal 
family, the Orlcanist and the Burgundian, between the aristo- 
cratic south and the democmtic north ; while the 
VJtww ^P^sition of Richard II. of England in favour ot 
tb^j^ Henry of Lancaster permitted them to vary avil war 
majraMcw by war against the foreigner. Philip the Bold, duke 
Mil rae of Burgundy, the king’s uncle, had certain advantages 
guwliMns. Louis of Orloans, Chades VL’s brother : 

superiority in age, relations with the Lancastrians 
and Nrith Germany, and territorial wealth and power. The two 
adversaries had each the same scheme of government : each 
wanted to take charge of Charles VI., who was intejtnitteatly 
insane, and to exclt^e his rival from the pillage of the royal 
exchequer ; but this rivalry of desires bniaght them into opposi- 
tion on all the great questions of the day — the war with England, 
the Great Schism and the imperial ejection. The struggle 
became acute when John the Fearless of Borgondy succeeded 
his father in 1404. Up to this tifne the queen, liabc) of Eavaraa, 
had been held in a kind of dependency upon Wiihp of Burgundy, 
who had brought about her marriage ; but less eager for infiuence 
than for money, since political questions were umnteUigiblc to 
her and her sittrarion was a precarious -one, she swddeiily became 
favourable to the dnke of -Orleans Whether due to pactifln 
or caprice this cost the duke his life, for Jolin the Fearless 
had’^Kira assassmated in 1407, and thus let loose against one 
another the Bm^nnAatis and the ArtnagaocB, «HcaU^ because 
the son df the murdered cfoke wns the wm-m*iaw af the cowat of 
Armagr!ac(seeA!rwAOff Ac) Despite all attempts art; reconciliation 
the cmirttiy wtts dtvkled into two parties. Paris, with her 
tradesmen— the butchers in particular — and her unrveraity, 

K id an important part in this quarrel ; for to be master of 
was tn be master of the king. In 1413 the duke of Bur- 
gundy gained the upper hand there, partly ‘Owing to the rising 
^ ithe iCabochkns, i.e, the batchers led the skkoieT Simon 
Caboche, partly to the hostility of the university to the^ Avignon 
pppe and partly to the Parisfan bourgeoisie. 

Amid this reiM of terror and of revolt the university, the only 
moral and mtdlecttial force, tdking the place of the impotent 
Tb9 Or- states-general and (A a parfement carefully restricted to 

^wuuit the judiciary sphere, vainly tried to re-establish a firm 
Ca iKN monarchical system by raeonis of Wit^OrdbnnamiX^ubo- 
thierme ; but this had no effect, the government being 
now at the mercy of the mob, themselvas At the^ mercy 
of in<3tpttblerhot‘headed leaders. The struggle ended m becomir^ 
one between factions of the townsmen, led respeetivdy iby the 
Mchier Cirasse and by Jean Caboche. The former oveiwhelined 
John ihe Fearless, who fled fr^m Pori* ; and the Armagnacs, 
re-entering on his exit, substituicd White terror l£&r red terror, 
from 4 ha txth of December 1413 to <he 28th 'trf July 14^4. The 
bu tt^nre’ organreation was auppressed and all ho^ of refcaan 
lost. Such ^orders alkwed Henry V. of England to tadoe the 
offensivie again. 

The Armagnocs Were in poescsBion of Poria and the king 
when Henry V. cmahed them at Aginewurt ioa rthe 75th of 

4gltt§MutL ^ ajid Poitiers ; 

^ the Fi-ench drivolify, accustomed to mere playing at 
battie in the tourneys, no longer knew how to jfight. Charics 
of (Means being a i^tive ar*d his father-in*law, the coant of 


enry V. of England to tadoe the 


Armagnac, highly unpopular, John the Fearless, hitherto 
prudently neutral, re-entered Paris, amid scenes of - carnage, on 
the invitation of the citizen Perrinet le Clerc. 

Secure from interference, Henry V. had occupied the whole 
of Normandy and destroyed in two years die work of Philip 
Augustus. The duke of Burgundy, feeling as incapable 
of coming to an undetsta^jog with die n^terful 
Englishman as of resistirjig him unaided, tried ' 

effect a reconciliation with the Armagnacs, who had 
with them the Iwjir to tlie throne, the dauphin Charles ; but his 
assassination at Montercau in 1419 nearly caused the destruction 
of the kingdom, the whole Burgundian party going over to the 
side of the English. By the treaty of 'I’roye.s (1420) the son 
of John tile Fcarleas, Philip the Good, an order to avenge has 
father reoogniTed Henry V. (now married to Catherine, Claarles 
VI/s daughter) as lieir to the crown of France, to the detriment 
of the dauphin Charles, who was disavowed by his mother and 
called in derision the soi-dosant dauphin of Vicnnois.^' When 
Henry V. and Charles VI. died in 1422, Henry \T. — son of 
Henry V. and Catherine— was proclaimed at Pans king of France 
and of England, with the concurrence of the Good, duke 

of Burgundy. Thus m 1428 tlie English occupied all t^istcrn 
and northern France, as far as the Loire ; while tlie two most 
important civil powers of the time, the parlcment and the 
university of Paris, bad acknowledged the English king. 

But the cause of greatest weakness to the French party was 
st^l Charles VIL himself, the king of Bourges. This youth of 
nineteen, the ill-omened son of a. madman and of a 
Bavarian of loose morals, was a symbol of 
tiniarouR and mistrubtful. The chateaux of the/^*/). 
Loire, where he led a restliess and enervaUng existence, 
held an atmosphere little favourable to enthusiasm and energy. 
After his vKtories at Cmvant (1423) and Verneuil (1424), tlie 
duke of Bedford, appointed regent of the kingdom, had given 
Chaaies VIL four years’ respite, and these had been occupied 
m violent intrigues beitween the constable dc Richemont ^ and 
the tire de ki Tremoille, the young king’-s iavourites, and solely 
desirons of enriching them^ves at his expense. The king, 
roelancholy spectacle os he was, seemed iixleed to suit that tragic 
hour when Orfeans, the last bulwark of the south, was besieged 
by tlie earl of Salisbury,, now rouficd from inactivity (1428). 
He liad neither taste nor capaci^ like PliU^ VI. or John the 
Good for undertaking “ belles apertiscs d’armes ” ; but then 
a lack of chivalry combined ^ith a temporirii^ ipolicy had 
not been particularly unauccessful in the cose oi his grandfather 
QuBfies V. 

Powerhd aid now came from an uneK|>€ctad quarter. The 
war had been long and truei, and eadi successive year naturally 
tncireajied ieding a^inst tl^ English. The damage 
done to BurguiHiian raterest^ by the haesh y e t impotent 
goTiernmewt of Bedford, diaguat at the iniquitous 
treaty of Troyes, the monardmt loyalty oi maay of thci warriors, 
the atdl deeper aentiment felt by men hke Alahv Chartier towards 
Dame Fiauice,” anri the “great misery that there was in the 
kingdom of France ” ; all ithese -suddenly became .incarsuUe in 
the pccsoG of Joan of Arq, a young peasant of Domiimy in 
Lorraine. Determined in her faith and proud in her meekness, 
m opposition to theitimkireeifBsris o^ 4 he leaders, to 

the interested defies of the 'Oouitior«, to the scruples of the 
exports and the quaiwHii^ of the dootora, she quoted her 
“ roices,” who had, she jsaid^ caimah&kmeid lier to raise rtihe 
siege -of Orleans and to ccRviucit the* g/eatle dauphiu to Rcnris, 
there -to Her subUmeiolly tumed4>uit.to be wiser 

thaa their wiadonai ; in twa months^ May to July x4-^p, 
she had freed 'Orl6aais>. <dafttrayed ft^ prestige of the £q^h 
army at Patay, and dragged tha doubting and passive king 
againtt his wfll to he srovmmi at Raims. All this produced a 
niarvelious trevulskm of political feeling throughout France, 
Chariei VIL now haGoming mcontestably “him to whomHhe 
kingdom of France ought to belong.” After Reims Joan’s 
first thought was for Paris, and rto acWove the final overthrow 
^ Bari of RichiBond ; afterwards Arthur, dukefoi Brittany 
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of the English ; while Charles VII. was already sighii-kg for the 
easy life of Touraine, and recurring to that policy of truce which 
was so strongly urged by his counsellors, and so keenly irritating 
to the clear-sighted Joan of Arc. A check before Paris allowed 
the jealousy of La Tremoillc to waste the heroine for eight months 
on op(Tations of secondary importance, until the day when she 
was captured by the Burgundians under the walls of Compidgne, 
and sold by them to the English. The latter incontinently 
prosoruted her as a heretic ; they had, indeed, a great interest 
in seeing her condemned by the Church, which would render 
her conquests sacrilegious. After a scandalous four months’ 
duel between this smiiple innocent girl and a tribunal of crafty 
malevolent ecclesiastics and doctors of the university of Pans, 
Joan was burned alive in the old market-place of Rouen, on the 
30th of May 1431 (see Joan of Arc). 

On Charles VII.’s part this meant oblivion and silence until 
the day when in 1450, more for his own sake than for hers, he 
caused her memory to be rehabilitated ; but Joan had given the 
country new life and heart. From 1431 to 1454 the struggle 
against the English went on energetically ; and the king, 
relieved in 1.^3^ of his evil genius, Tremoillc, then became 
c man once more, playing a kingly part under the guidance ol 
Dunois, Richemont, La Hire and .Saintraillcs, leaders of worth 
on the held of battle. Moreover, the English territory, a great 
triangle, with the Channel for base and Paris for apex, was not 
a really solid position. Yet the war seemed interminable; 
until at last Philip of Burgundy, for long embarrassed by his 
English alliance, decided in 1435 l>ecome reconciled with 
Charles VI L This w'as in consequence of the death of his sister, 
who had been married to Bedford, and the return of his brotl^r- 
in-law Richemont into the Frendi king’s favour. The treaty 
of Arras, which made hin\ a sovereign prince for life, though 
liarsh, at all events gave a united France the opportunity of 
expelling the English from the east, and allow'ed the king to 
re-enter Paris in 1436. From 1436 to 1439 there was a terrible 
repetition of what happened after tlie Peace of Br^tigny ; 
famine, pestilence, extortions and, later, the aristocratic revolt 
of the Praguerie, con^pleted the ruin of the country. But thanks 
to the permanent tax of the tatlle during this time of truce 
Charles VIL was aide to effect the great military reform of the 
Compognies d’Ordonnance, of the Francs -Archens, and of the 
artillery of the brothers Bureau. From tliis time forward the 
English, ruined, demoralized and weakened both by the death 
of the duke of Bedford and the beginnings of the Wars of the 
Roses, continued to lose territory on every recurrence of conflict. 
Normandy was lost to them at Formigny (1450), and Guienne, 
English since tlie 12th century, at Caslillon (1453)- They kept 
only Calais ; and now it was their turn to have a madman, 
Henry VL, for king. 

France issued from the Hundred Years’ War victorious, 
but terribly ruined and depopulated. It is true she had de- 
finitely freed her territory from the stranger, and 
qu^cea of the sorrows of defeat and the menace of 

ihehun- disruption had fortified her national solidarity, and 
Md defined her patriotism, still involved in and not yet 
Jvir** dissociated from loyalty to the monarchy. A happy 
awakening, although it went too far in establishing 
royal absolutism ; and a victory! too complete, in. that it enervated 
all the forces of resistance. The nation, worn out by the long 
disorders consequent on the captivity of King John and the 
insanity of Charles VI., abandoned itself to the joys of peace. 
Preferring the solid advantage of orderly life to an unstable 
liberty, it acquiesced in the abdication of 1439, when the States 
consented to taxation for the support of a permanent army 
witbput any periodical renewal of their authorization. No 
doubt by the prohibition to levy the smallest iaiUe the feudal 
lords escaped direct taxation; but from the day when the 
privileged I classes selfishly allowed ll^c taxing of the third estate, 
provided that they themselves were exen^t, they opened the 
door to monarchic absolutism* The prbciple of autocracy 
triumphed evearywhere over the remnants of local ot provincial 
authority, in the sphere of indusEtry as in that ofjidministration ; 
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while the gild system became much more rigid. A loyal bureau- 
cracy, far more powerful than the phantom administration of 
Bourges or of Poitiers, gradually took the place of the court 
nobility ; and thanks to this the institutions of control which 
the war had called into power — the provincial states-general — 
were nipped in the bud, withered by the people’s poverty of 
political idea and by the blind worship of royalty. Without the 
nation’s concurrence the king’s creatures were now to endow 
royalty with all the organs necessary for the exertion of authority ; 
by which imprudent compliance, and above all thanks to Jacques 
Coeur {q.v.)j the financial independence of the provinces dis- 
appeared little by little, and all the public revenues were left 
at the discretion of the king alone (1436-1440). By this means, 
too, and chiefly owing to the constable de Richemont and the 
brothers Bureau, the first permanent royal army was established 

(1445)- 

Henceforward royalty, strengthened by victory and organized 
for the struggle, was able to reduce the centrifugal social forces 
to impotence. The parlement of Paris saw its monopoly /^oitarch^ 
encroached upon by the co, rt of Toulouse in 1443, icslvett^ 
and by the parlement of Grenoble in 1453. The traiiia^ 
university of Paris, compromised with the English, 
like the parlement, witnessed the institution and growth of 
privileged provincial universities. The Church ot France was 
isolated from the papacy by the Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges 
(1438) only to be exploited and enslaved by royalty. Monarcliic 
centralization, interrupted for the moment by the war, took 
up with fresh vigour its attacks upon urban liberties, especially 
in the always more independent south. It caused a sktekening 
of that spirit of communal initialive which had awakened in the 
midst of unprecedented disasters. The decimated and im- 
poverifhtd nobility proved their impotence m the coalitions 
they attempted between 1437 and 1442, of which the most 
important, the Praguerie, fell to pieces ahnost directly, despite 
the support of the dauphm himself. 

The life of society, now alarmingly unstable and ruthlessly 
cruel, was symbolized by the daiti>e macabre painted on the 
walls of the cemeteries ; the sombre and tragic art 
of the 15th centur\% having lost the fine balance 
shown by that of the 13th, gave expression in its 
mournful realism to the general state of exhaustion. The 
favourite subject of tlie mysteries and of other artistic manifesta- 
tions was no longer the triumphant Christ of the raiddle ages, 
nor the smiling and teaching Christ of the 13th century, bot lire 
Man of sorrows and of death, the naked Weeding Jesus, lying 
on the knees of his mother or crowned with thorns. France, 
like the Christ, had known all the bitterness and weakness of a 
Passion. 

The war of independence over, after a century of fatigue, 
regrets and doubts, royalty and the nation, now more united 
and more certain of each other, resumed the methodic and 
utilitarian war of widenirig boundaries. Leaving dreams about 
crusades to the 1 poets, and to a papacy delivered from schiam, 
Charles VII. turned his attention to the ancient appanage of 
Lothair, Alsace and Lorraine, those lands of the north and 
east whose frontiers were coastantly changing, and which 
seemed to invite aggression. But the chance of annexing them 
withoutgreat trouble wasbst ; by the fatal custom of appanages 
the Valois had set. up again those feudal nstitutions which the 
Capets had found such difficulty in destroying, and (Louis XI. 
was to make sad experience of this. 

To the north and east of the kingdom extended a wide territary 
of uncertain limits; countries without a chief like Alsace; 
principalities like LorrainB, ecclesiastic^ tordships 
like the bishopric of Li^c; and, most important of 
all, a royal appanage, that of the duchy of Burgundy, gundy, 
which dated back to the time of John the Good. . , 
Through marriages, conquests and inheritance, the dulfes of 
Burgundy had enormously increased their infiueinee ; v wWe 
during the Hundred Years’ War they had benefited alte^tely 
]yf ihek criminal allianoe with the English and by their self- 
interested reconciliation with their sovereign. They soop 
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appeared the most formidable among the new feudal chiefs 
so imprudently called into being by Louis XL’s predecessors. 
Fleeing from the paternal wrath which he had drawn down upon 
himself by his ambition and by his unauthorized marriage 
with Chailotte of Savoy, the future Louis Xi. had passed five 
years of voluntary exile at the court of the chief of the House 
of Burgundy, Philip the Good ; and he was able to appreciate 
the territorial power of a duchy which extended from the Zuyder 
Zee to the Somme, with all the country between the Saone 
and the Loire in addition, and its geographical position as a 
commercial intermediary betw'ecn Germany, England and 
France. He had tiaversed the fertile country of Flanders ; 
he had visited the rich commercial and industrial republics of 
Bruges and (ih(‘nt, which had escaped the disasters of the 
Hundred Years’ War ; and. finally, he had enjoyed a hospiLility 
as princely as it 'a.is self-interested at Brus'^cls and at Dijon, 
the two capitals. \Hicie he had seen the brilliancy of a court 
unique in Europe lor the ideal of cliivalnc life it oflcrc'd. 

But the danrh’n J.ouis, although a bad son and impatient for 
the crow'll, v\as not di/zled by all this. With vei*}^ simple 
taste , an 111 ]uinn:> mind, and an imagination always 
0^461^^ at Work, hc' combined a certain ca->y guod-natinc 
i4S3), vhich insiiired confidence, and though stingy in 
spending money on himscit, he could be lavish in 
buying men either dangerous or likely to be u'^elul. l^lore inclined 
to the subtleties of diplomacy than to the risks of battle, he had 
recognized and speedily grasped the disadvantages of warfare. 
The duke of Burgundy, however rich and powerful, was still the 
king’s vassal ; his wide but insecure authority, of too rapid 
growth and unpopular, lacked sovereign rights. Hardly, there- 
fore, had Louis XI. heard of his father’s death than he made his 
host aware of his perfectly independent spirit, and his very 
definite intention to be master in his own house. 

But by a kind of poetic justice, Louis XI. had for seven years, 
from 1465 to 1472, to struggle against fresh Pragueries, called 
Leagues of the Public Weal (presumably from their 
LtMgutM disregard of it), composed of the most powerful 

of the French nobles, to whom he had set the example of 

revolt. His first proceedings had indeed given no 
promise of the moderation and prudence afterwards 
to characterize him ; he had succeeded m exasperating all 
parties ; the officials of his father, ‘‘ the well-served,” whom he 
dismissed in favour of inferiors like Jean Balue, Oliver le Daim 
and Tristan Lermite ; the clergy, by abrogating the Pragmatic 
Sanction ; the university of Pans, by his ill-treatment of it ; 
and the nobles, whom he deprived of their hunting rights, among 
them being those whom Charles VII. had been most careful 
to conciliate in view of the inevitable conflict with the duke of 
Burgundy — m particular, Francis IL, duke of Brittany. The 
repurchase in 146,^ of the towns of the Somme (to which Philip 
the Good, now grown old and engaged m a quarrel with his son, 
the count of Charolais, had felt obliged to consent on considera- 
tion df receiving four hundred thousand gold crowns), and the 
intrigues of Louis XL during the periodical revolts of the Li6gois 
against their prince-bishop, set the powder alight. On three 
different occasions (in 1465, 1467 and 1472), Louis XL's own 
brother, the duke of Berry, urged by the duke of Brittany, the 
count of Charolais, the duke of Bourbon, and the other feudal 
lords, attempted to set up six kingdoms in France instead of one, 
and to impose upon Louis XI. a regency which should give them 
enormous ponsions. This was their idea of Public Weal. 

Louis XL won by his favourite method, diplomacy 
rather than arms. At the time of the first league, the battle 
of Montlhery (i6th of July 1465) having remained 
ibeBM, undecided between the two equally badly organized 
armies, Louis XL conceded everything in the treaties 
of Conflans and Saint-Maur — promises costing him little, since 
he hatfvno intention of keeping them. But during the course of 
the second league, provoked by the recapture of Normandy, 
which 'he had promi:Ded to his brother in exchange for Berry, 
he^as nearly caught in his own trap. On the 15th of June 
1467- Philip tlie Good died, and the accession of the count of 


Charolais was received with popular risings. In order to 
embarrass him Louis XI. hjid secretly encouraged the people 
of Liege to revolt ; but preoccupied with the marriage of Charles 
the Bold with Margaret of Voik, sister of Edv\ard IV. of England, 
he wished to negotiate personally w'lth him at Peronne, and 
baldly had he readied that place when new's anived there of the 
revolt of Liege amid cries of “ Vi\e France.” Chailcs the Bold, 
proud, violent, pugnacious, as tieacherous as Ins ri\al, a hardier 
soldier, though without his political saga< ity, im- 
prisoned Loins in the tower whcic Charles the Simple 
liail (lied us a prisoner of the count of Vennandtns. p^,Znne* 
He only let him depart when he had sworn m the 
treaty of Peronne to fulfil the engagements m.ulc at Conllans 
and Samt-Manr to assist in person at the bub]uu:ation of rebellious 
Liege, and to give Champagne as an appanage to Ins ally the duke 
of Berry. 

Louis XI., supported by the assembly of notables at Tours 
(1470), had no intention of keeping this last jiromise, since the 
duchy (^f Champagne would ha\e made a brulp,e 
between Burgundy and Flanders — the two isol.ilial 
branches of the house of Burgundy. lie gave the duke coalitions, 
of Berry distant Guienne. But death eventually iid 
him of the duke in 1472, just when a third league was being 
organized, the object ol which was to make tlie duke of Berry 
king with the help of Edward JV., king of ICngland. 'I h(i duk(‘ of 
Biittany, Francis JL, was defeated; Charles the Bold, havings 
failed at Beauvais in his attempt to recapture the towns of th(' 
Somme whi(‘h had been promised him by the treaty of Conflans, 
was obliged to sign the peace of Senlis (1472). This w'as the end 
of the great feudal coalitions, for royal vengeance soon settled 
the account of the lesser vas.sals ; the duke of AleiK;oii was 
condemned to prison for life ; the count of Armagnac was 
killed ; and the Germans ’' were soon to disembarrass Janus 
ol Charles the Bold. 

Charles had indeed only signed the peace so promptly b 'cause 
he was looking eastward towards that royal crown iind U rrdorial 
cohesion of whicdi his father had also dreamed. Tin* Charles 
king, he said of Louis XL, is always ready. He want<‘d ihe Boid's 
to provide his future sovereignty with organs analogous imptriai 
to those of France ; a permanent army, and a judiciary 
and financial administration modelled on the French parlcment 
and exchequer. Since he could not dismember tl.e kingdom 
of France, his only ('nurse was to reconstitute the anc lent kingdom 
of Lotharingia ; while the conquest of the princijiality of Liege 
and of the duchy of Gelderlarid, and the temporal/ occupation 
of Alsace, pledged to him by Sigismund of Austria, made him 
greedy for Germany. To get himself elected king of the Isomans 
he offered his daughter Mary, his eternal candidate for marriage, 
to the emperor Frederick III. for his son. Thus either he or 
his son-in-law Maximilian would have been emperor. 

But the Tarpeian rock was a near neighbour of the Capitol. 
Frederick — distrustful, and in tlie pay of Louis XL — evaeJed a 
meeting arranged at Irier, and Burgundian influence 
in Alsace was suddenly brought to a violent end by the 
putting to death of its tyrannical agent, Peter von the Bold* 
Ht^enbach. Charles thought to repair the rebuff 
of Trier at Cologne, and wasted his resources in an attenipt to 
win over its elector by besieging the insignificant town of Neuss. 
But the ** universal spider ” — as he called Louis XI. — was 
weaving his web m the darkness, and was eventually to entangle 
him in it. First came the reconciliation, in his despite, of those 
irreconcilables, the Swiss and Sigismuncl of Austna ; and then 
the union of both with the duke of Lorraine, who was also 
disturbed at the duke of Burgundy ambition. In vain Charles 
tried to kindle anew the embers of former feudal intrig^'s ; 
the execution of the duke of Nemours and the count of Saint 
Pol cooled all enthusiasm. In vain did he get his dikitoiv 
friends, the English Yorkists, to cross the Channel ; on the 2utb 
of August 1475, Picquigny, Louis XL bribed them wilJi a 
sum of seventy-five thousand crowns to forsake him, Edward 
further undertaking to guarantee the loyalty of the duke of 
Brittany. Exasperated, Charles attacked and took Nmicy, 
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wishing, as he said, “ to skin the Bernese bear and wear its fur/* 
I'o the hanging of the brave garrison of Granson the Swiss re- 
sponded by terrible reprisals at Granson and at Morat (March 
to June 1476); while the people of Lofraine finally routed 
Charles at Nancy on the 5th of January 1477, the duke himself 
falling in the battle. 

The central administration of Burgundy soon disappeared, 
swamped by the resurgence of ancient local liberties ; the army 
Ruin 0/ pieces ; and all hope of joining the two limbs 

tbe house of the great eastern duchy was definitely lost. As for 
o/fiur- the remnants that were left, French provinces and 
guady, imperial territory, Louis XL claimed the whole, 
lie seized everything, alleging different rights in each place ; 
but he displayed such violent haste and such trickery that he 
threw the heires: of Burgundy, in despair, into the arms of 
Maximilian of Austria. At the treaty of Arras (December 1482) 
Louis XL received only Picardy, the Boulonnais and Burgundy ; 
liy the marriage of Charles the Bold’s daughter the rest was 
.'i.viexed to the Empire, and later to Spain. Thus by Louis XL's 
hhort-bighted error the house of Austria established itself in the 
1/)W Countries. An age-long rivalry between the houses of 
J'l ance and Austria was the result of this disastrous marriage ; 
and as the son who was its issue espoused the heiress of a now 
unified Spam, France, hemmed in by the Spaniards and bv the 
iMupire, was thenceforward to encounter them everywhere in 
lier course. The historical progress of France was once more 
endangered. 

The reasons of state which governed all Louis XL’s external 
policy also inspired his internal administration. If they justified 
The employing lies and deception in international 

admlnis^ affairs, in his relations with his subjects they led him 
tratiottot to regard as lawful everything which favoured his 
Louis XL authority ; no question of right could weigh against it. 
The army and taxation, as the two chief means of domina- 
tion within and without the kingdom, constituted the main 
bulwarks of his policy. As for the nobility, his ©nly thought 
was to diminish their power by multiplying their number, 
as his predecessors had done ; while he reduced the rebels to 
submission by his iron cages or the axe of his gossip Tristan 
Lermite. The Church was treated with the same unconcerned 
cynicism ; he held her in strict tutelage, accentuating her moral 
decadence still further by the manner in which he set aside 
or re-established the Pragmatic Sanction, according to the 
fluctuations of his financial necessities or his Italian ambitions. 
It has been said that on the other hand he was a king of the 
common people, and certainly he was one of them in his simple 
habits, in his taste for rough pleasantries, and above all in his 
religion, which was limited to superstiiious practices and small 
dcvoutnesscs. But in the states of Tours in 1468 he evinced 
the same mistrust for fiscal contiol by the people as for the 
privileges of the nobility. He inaugurated that autocratic rule 
which was to continue gaining strength until Louis XV. ’s time. 
Louis XT. was the king of the bourgeoisie ; he exacted much 
from them, but paid them back with interest by allowing them 
to rcdiK'e the power of all who were above them and to lord it 
over all who were below. As a matter of fact Louis XL’s most 
laithful ally was death. Saint-Pol, Nemours, Charles the Bold, 
his brother the duke of Beriya, old Rene of Anjou and his nephew 
ihe count of Maine, heir to the riches of Provence and to rights 
over Naples - the skeleton hand mowed down all his adversaries 
as though it too were m his pay ; until the day when at Plessis- 
l'"s-Tours it struck a final blow, claimed its just dues from Louis 
XL, and carried him off despite all his relics on the 30th of 
August 148,’. 

T^fere was nothing noble about Louis XL but his aims, and 
nothing great but the results he attained ; yet however different 
Charles iTiigbt have been he could not have done better, 

vilL and what he achieved was the making of France. 
Brimny This was soon seen after his death in the reaction 
^ 1498 )' menaced his work and those who had served 

him ; but thanks to himself and to his true successor, 
his eldest daughter Anne, married to the sire de B^aujeu, a 


younger member of the house of Bourbon, the set-back was 
only partial. Strife began immediately between the numerous 
malcontents and the Beaujeu party, who had charge of the little 
Charles VIII. These latter prudently made conces- 
sions : reducing the taille, sacrificing .some of Louis XL’s 
creatures to the rancour of the parlement, and restoring 
a certain number of offices or lands to the hostile princes 
(chief of whom was the duke of Orleans), and even consenting 
to a convocation of the states-general at Tours (1484). But the 
elections having been favourable to royalty, the Beaujeu family 
made the states reject the regency desired by the duke of Orleans, 
and organize the king’s council after their own views. When 
they subsequently eluded the conditions imposed by the states, 
the deputies — nobles, clergy and burgesses — showed their 
incapacity to oppose the progress of despotism. In vain did 
the malcontent princes attempt to set up a new League of 
Public Weal, the Guerre fnlle (Mad War), in which the duke of 
Brittany, Francis II., played the part of Charles the Bold, 
dragging in the people of Lorraine and the king of Navarre. 
In vam did Charies VIII., his majority attained, at once abandon 
in the treaty of Sabl 4 the benefits gained by the victory of 
Saint-Aubin du Cormier (1488). In vain did Henry VII. of 
England, Ferdinand the Catholic, and Maximilian of Austria 
try to prevent the annexation of Brittany by France ; its heiress 
Anne, deserted by every one, made peace and married Charles 
VIII. in 1491. There was no longer a single great fief in France 
to which the malcontents could fiy for refuge. 

It now remained to consolidate the later successes attained 
by the policy of the Valois — the acquisition of the duchies of 
Burgundy and Brittany ; but instead there was a 
sudden change and that policy seemed about to 
lost in dreams of recapturing the rights of the Angevins ttceace,** 
over Naples, and conquering Constantinople. Charles 
VTIT , a prince with neither intelligence nor resolution, his 
head stuffed with chivalric romance, w'as scarcely freed from 
his sister’s control when he sought in Italy a fatal distraction 
from the struggle with the house of Austria. By this “ war of 
magnificence ” he caused an interruption of half a century 
in the growth of national sentiment, which was only revived by 
Henry If. ; and he was not alone in thus leaving the bone for 
the shadow ; his contemporaries, Ferdinand the Catholic 
w'hcn delivered from the Moors, and Henry VI 1 . from the power 
of the English nobles, followed the same superficial policy, not 
taking the trouble to work for that real strength which comes 
from the adhesion of willing subjects to their sovereign. They 
only cared to aggrandize themselves, without thought of nation^ 
feeling or geographical conditions. The great theorist of these 
** conquistadores ” was Machiavelli. The regent, Anne of 
Beaujeu, worked in her daughter’s interest to the detriment of 
the kingdom, by means of a special treaty destined to prevent 
the property of the Bourbons from reverting to the crown ; 
while Anne of Brittany did the like for her daughter Gaude. 
Louis XII., the next king of France, thought only of the Milanese; 
Ferdinand the Catholic all but destroyed the Spanish unity at 
the end of his life by his marriage with Germaine de Foix ; while 
the house of Austria was for centuries to remain involved in this 
petty course of policy. Ministers followed the example of their 
self-seeking masters, thinking it no shame to accept pensions 
from foreign sovereigns. The preponderating consideration 
everywhere was direct material advantage ; there >vas dis- 
proportion everywhere between the means employed and the 
poverty of the results, a contradiction between the interests 
of the sovereigns and those of their subjects, which w ere associ* 
ated by force and not naturally blended. For the sake of a 
morsel of Italian territory every one forgot the permanent 
necessity of opposing the advance of the Turkish crescent, the 
two horns of which were impinging upon Europe on the Danube 
and on the Mediterranean. 

Italy and Germany were two great tracts of land at the mercy 
of the highest bidder, rich and easy to dominate, where these 
coarse and alien kings, still reared on medieval tr^itions, were 
for fifty years to gratify their love of conquest. Italy was their 
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first battlefield; Charles VIII. was summoned thither by 
Lodovico II Moro, tyrant of Milan^ involved in a quarrel with 
his rival, Ferdinand II. of Aragon. The Aragonese 
T?" had snatched the kingdom of Naples from the 
French house of Anjou, whose claims Louis XI. had 
inherited in 1480. To safeguard himself in the rear Charles VIII, 
handed over Roussillon and Cerdagne (Cerdafia) to Ferdinand 
tile Catholic (that is to say, all the profits of Louis XL's policy) ; 
gave enormous sums of money to Henry VIL of England ; and 
finally, by the treaty of Senlia ceded Artois and Franqhe-&)mte 
to Maximilian of Austria. After these fool’s bargains the paladin 
set out for Naples in 1494. His journey was long and triumphant, 
and his return precipitate ; indeed it very nearly ended in a 
disaster at Fomovo, owing to the first of those Italian holy 
leagues which at the least sign of friction were ready to turn 
against France. At the age of twenty -eight, however, Charles 
VIII. died without issue (1498). 

The accession of his cousin, Louis of Orleans, under the title 
of Louis XIL, only involved the kingdom still further in this 
Italian imbroglio. Louis did indeed add the fief of 
Orleans to the royal domain and hastened to divorce 
jstsC Jeanne of France in order to marry Anne, the widow 
of his predecessor, so that he might keep Brittany. 
But he complicated the Naples affair by claiming Milan in con- 
sideration of the marriage of his grandfather, Louis of Orleans, 
to Valentina, daughter of Gian GaJeazzo Visconti, duke of Milan. 
In 1499, appealed to by Venice, and encouraged by his favourite, 
Cardinal d’Amboise (who was hoping to succeed Pope Alexander 
VL), and also by Cesare Borgia, who had lofty ambitions in 
Italy, Louis XIL conquered Milan in seven months and held 
it for fourteen years ; while Lodovico Sforza, betrayed by his 
Swiss mercenaries, died a prisoner in France, The kingdom 
of Naples was still left to recapture ; and fearing to be thwarted 
by Ferdinand of Aragon, Ixiuis XIL proposed to this master 
of roguery that they should divide the kingdom according to 
the treaty of Granada (1500). But no sooner had Louis XII. 
assumed the title of king of Naples than Ferdinand set about 
despoiling him of it, and despite the bravery of a Bayard and a 
Louis d’Ars, Louis XIL, being also betrayed by the pope, lost 
Naples for good in 1504. The treaties of Blois occasioned a 
vast amount of diplomacy, and projects of marriage between 
Claude of France and Charles of Austria, which came to nothing 
but served as a prelude to the later quarrels between Bourbons 
and Habsburgs. 

It was Pope Julius II. who opened the gates of Italy to the 
horrors of war. Profiting by Louis XII.’s weakness and the 
emperor Maximilian's strange capricious character, this martial 
pope sacrificed Italian and religious interests alike in order to 
re-establish the temporal power of the papacy. Jealous of 
Venice, at that time the Italian state best provided with powers 
of expansion, and unable to subjugate it single-handed, Julius 
succeeded in obtaining help from France, Spam and the Empire. 
The league of Cambrai (1508) was his finest diplomatic achieve- 
ment. But he wanted to be sole master of Italy ; so in order to 
expel the French “ barbarians " whom ho had brought in, he 
appealed to other barbarians who were far more dangerous — 
Spaniards, Germans and Swiss — to help him against Louis XII., 
and stabbed him from behind with the Holy League of 1511. 

Weakened by the death of Cardinal d’Amboise, his best 
cxiunsellor, Louis XIL tried vainly in the assembly of Tours 
and in the unsuccessful council of Pisa to alienate the 
prench clergy from a papacy which was now so little 
"//M/f. worthy of respect. But even the splendid victories 
of Gaston de Foix could not shake that formidable 
coalition ; and despite the efforts of Bayard, La Palicc and 
La Tr^moille, it was the Qburch that triumphed. Julius II. 
died in the hour of victory! 5 but Louis XII. was obliged to 
evacuate Milan, to which he had sacrificed everything, even 
France itself, with that political stupidity characteristic of the 
first Valois. He died alqiiofit immediately after this, on the 
19 % of January 1515, an<F his subjects, recognizing his thrift, 
juitice and the secure prosperity of the kingdoip, forgot the 


seventeen years of war in which they had not been consulted, 
and rewarded him with the fine title of Father of his People. 

As Louis XII. left no son, the crown devolved upon his cousin 
and son-in-law the count of Angouleme, Francis I. No sooner 
king, Francis, in alliance with Venice, renewed the 
chimerical attempts to conquer Milan and Naples; 
also cherishing dreams of his own election as emperor \s47\ 
and of a partition of Europe. The heroic episode of * 
Marignano, when he defeated Cardinal Schinner’s Swiss troop<> 
(13-15 of September 1515), made himmaster of the duchy of Milan 
and obliged his adversaries to make peace. Leo X., Julius IT,’" 
successor, by an astute voltc-face exchanged Parma and the 
Concordat for a guarantee of all the Church’s possessions, which 
meant the defeat of French plans (1515). The vSwiss signed 
the permanent peace whiph they were to maintain until the 
Revolution of 1789 ; while the emperor and the king of Spain 
recognized Francis II. 's very precarious hold upon Milan. Once 
more the French monarchy was pulled up short by the indigna- 
tion of all Italy (1518). 

The question now was how to occupy the military activity 
of a young, handsome, chivalric and gallant prince, “ ondoyant 
ct divers," intoxicated by his first victory and his 
tardy accession to fortune. This had been hailed with* 
joy by all who had been his comrades in his days of Francis i, 
difficulty ; by his mother, Louise of Savoy, and his 
sister Marguerite ; by all the rough young soldiery ; by the 
nobles, tired of the bourgeois ways of Louis XL and the patri- 
archal simplicity of Louis XII. ; and finally by all the aristocracy 
who expected now to have the government in their own hands. 
So instead of heading the crusade against tlie Turks, Francis 
threw himsalf into the electoral contest at Frankfort, which 
resulted in the election of Charles V., heir of Ferdinand the 
Catholic, Spam and Germany thus becoming united. Pope 
Ixjo X., moreover, handed over three-quarters of Italy to the 
new emperor in exdiange for Luther’s condemnation, thereby 
kindling that rivalry between Charles V. and the king of France 
which was to embroil the whole of Europe throughout half a 
century (i5I9'-t 559), from Pavia to St Quentin. 

The territorial power of Charles V., heir to the houses of 
Burgundy, Austria, Castile and Aragon, which not only arrested 
the traditional policy of France but hemmed her 
in on every side ; his pretensions to be the bead of Francis /. 
Christendom ; his ambition to restore the house of 
Burgundy and tlie Holy Roman Empire ; his grave 
and forceful intellect all rendered rivalry both inevitable and 
formidable. But the scattered heterogeneity of his possessions, 
the frequent crippling of his authority by national privileges 
or by political discords and religious quarrels, his perpetual 
straits for money, and his cautious calculating character, almost 
outweighed the advantages which he possessed in the terrible 
Spanish infantry, the wealthy commerce of the Netherlands, 
and the inexhaustible mines of the New World. Moreover, 
Prancis I. stirred up enmity everywhere against Charles V., 
and after each defeat he found fresh support in the patriotism 
of his subjects. Immediately after the treaty of Madrid (1526), 
which Francis 1 . was obliged to sign after the disaster at Pavia 
and Ji period of captivity, he did not hesitate between 
his honour as a gentleman and the interests of his p^viaand 
kingdom. Having been unable to win over Henry treaty of 
VIII. of England at their interview on the Field of 
the Cloth of Gold, he joined hands with Suleiman the Magnificent, 
the conqueror of Mohdes; and the Turkish cavalry, crossing 
the Hungarian Puszta^ made their way as far as Vienna, while 
the .mercenaries of Charles V., under the constable de Bourbon, 
were reviving the satnrnalia of AJaric in the sack of Rome (*527). 
In Germany, Francis 1 . assisted the Catholic princes to maintam 
their political indep^dence, though he did not make the capital 
he m^ht have made of the reform tpovement. Italy remained 
faithful to the vanquished hi spite of all, while even Henry^VIII. 
of England, who only needed bribing, and Wolsey, accessible to 
flattery, took part in the temporary coalition. Thus did France, 
menac^ with disruption, emterk upon a course of action imposed 
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upon her by the harsh conditions of the treaty of Madrid — 
otherwise little respected — and later by those of Cambrai (1529) ; 
but it was not till later, too late indeed, that it was defined and 
became a national policy. 

After having, despite so many reverses and mistakes, saved 
Burgundy, though not Artois nor Flanders, and joined to the 
crown lands the domains of the constable de Bourbon 
who had gone over to Charles V., Francis I. should 
cutioa of have had enough of defending other people^s indepen d- 
romantio ence as well as his own, and should have thought more 
of his interests in the north and east than of Milan. 
Yet between 1531 and 1547 he manifested the same 
regrets and the same invincible ambition for that land of Italy 
which Charles V., on his side, regarded as the basis of his strength. 
Their antagonism, therefore, reifcamed unabated, as also the 
contradiction of an official agreement with Charles V., combined 
with secret intrigues with his enemies. Anne de Montmorency, 
now head of the government in place of the headstrong chancellor 
Duprat, for four years upheld a policy of reconciliation and of 
almost friendly agreement between the two monarchs (1^31- 
1535)- The death of Francis I.’s mother, Louise of Savoy (who 
had been partly instrumental in arranging the peace of Cambrai), 
the replacement of Montmorency by the bellicose Chabot, and 
the advent to power of a Burgundian, Granvella, as Charles V.’s 
prime minister, put an end to this double-faced policy, which 
attacked the Calvinists of France while supporting the Lutherans 
of Germany ; made advances to Clement VII. while pretending 
to maintain the alliance with Henry VIII. (just then consummat- 
ing the Anglican schism) ; and sought an alliance with Charles 
V. without renouncing the possession of Italy. The death of 
the duke of Milan provoked a third general war (1536-1538) ; 

but after the conquest of Savoy and Piedmont and a 
fruitless invasion of Provence by Charles V., it resulted 
in another truce, concluded at Nice, in the interview i 
at Aigues-mortes, and in the old contradictory policy of the 
treaty of Cambrai. This was confirmed by Charles V.'s triumphal 
journey through Fmnee (1539). 

Rivalry between Madame d’Etampes, the imperious mistress 
of the aged Francis T., and Diane de Poitiers, whose ascendancy 
over the dauphin was complete, now brought court 
constant changes in those who held 
of war. office, to complicate still further tliis wearisome 
policy of ephemeral confibina?ioni with English, 
Germans, Italians and Turks, which urgent need of money always 
brought to naught. The disillusionment of Francis I , who 
had hitherto hoped that Charles V. would be generous enough 
to give Milan back to him, and then the assassination of Rincon, 
his ambassador at Constantinople, led to a fourth war (1544- 
1546), in the course of which the king of England went over to 
the side of Charles V. 

Unable in the days of his youth to make Italy lYench, when 
age began to come upon him, Francis tried to make France 
RoyaJab- In his chfiteau at Blois he drank greedily 

aoiutism of the cup of Renaissance art ; but he found the 
under exciting draughts of diplomacy which he imbibed 
Francis I. Machiavclli’s Prince even more intoxicating, 

and he headed the ship of stale straight for the rock of absolutism. 
He had been the first king du bon plaisir ” (^^of his own good 
pleasure Caesar,’* as his mother Louise of Savoy proudly 

hailed him in 1515 — and to a man of his gallant and hot-headed 
temperan^ent Jove and war were schools little calculated to 
teach moderation in government. Italy not only gave him a 
taste for art and letters, but furnished him with an arsenal of 
despotic maxims. Yet his true masters were the jurists of the 
^uthern universities, passionately addicted to centraliration 
and aqtocracy, men like Duprat and Poyet, who revived the 
persistent tradition of Philip the Fair's legists. Grouped together 
on the council of affairs, they managed to control the policy 
df the commop council, with its too mijeed and too independent 
membership. They successfully strove to separate the grandeur 
and superexcellence of the king ** from the rest of the nation ; 
to isolate the nobility amiid tl^ seductions of a court lavish in 
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promises of favour and high office; and to win over the 
bourgeoisie by the buying and selling and afterwards by the 
hereditary transmission of offices. Thanks to their action, 
feudalism was attacked in its landed interest in the person of 
the constable de Bourbon ; feudalism in its financial aspect 
by the execution of superintendent Sembian9ay and the special 
privileges of towns and provinces by administrative centraliza- 
tion. The bureaucracy became a refuge for the nobles, and above 
all for the bourgeois, whose fixed incomes were lowered by the 
mfiux of precious metals from the New World, while the wages 
of artisans rose. All those time-worn medieval institutions 
winch no longer allowed free scope to private or public life were 
demolished by the legists in favour of tlie monarchy. 

Their masterstroke was the Concordat of 1516, which meant 
an immense stride in the path towards absolutism. While 
Germany and England, where ultramontane doctrines 
had been allowed to creep m, were seeking a remedy 
against the economic exactions of the papacy in a JJ/c; 
reform of dogma or in schism, France had supposed 
herself to have found this in the Pragmatic Sanction of Bourge^. 
But to tile royal jurists the right of the churches and abbeys 
to make appointments to all vacant benefices was a guarantee 
of liberties valuable to the clergy, but detestable to themselves 
because the clergy thus retained the greater part of public wealth 
and authority. By giving the king the ecclesiastical patronage 
they not only made a docile instrument of him, but endowed 
him with a mine of wealth, even more productive than the sale 
of offices, and a power of favouring arid rewarding that trans- 
formed a needy and ill-obeyed king into an absolute monarch. 
To the pope they offered a mess of pottage in the shape of annates 
and the right of canonical institution, m order to induce him 
to sell the Church of France to the king. By this royal reform 
they completely isolated tlie monarchy, in the presumptuous 
' pride of omnipotence, upon tl)e ruins of the Church and the 
aristocracy, despite both the university and the parlement 
of Paris, 

Thus is explained Francis l.’s preoccupation with Itab’an 
adventures in the latter part of his reign, and also the inordinate 
squandering of money, the autos-da-fd in the provinces and in 
Pans, 4 :he harsh repression of reform and free thought, and the 
sale of justice ; while the nation became impoverished and the 
state was at the mercy of the caprices of royal mistresses — ail 
of which was to become more and more pronounced during 
the twelve vears of Henry II.'s government. 

Henry II. shone but with a reflected light— 'in his private 
life reflected from his old mistress, Diane de Poitiers, and in his 
political action refltx:ted from the views of Mont- 
morency or the Guises. He only ahowed his own 
personality in an egoism more narrow-minded, in 
iiatreds yet bitterer than his father ^ ; or m a haughty 
and jealous insistence upon an absolute authority which he never 
had the wit to maintain. 

The struggle with Charles V. was at first delayed by differences 
with England. The treaty of Ardres had left tw’o bones of 
contention: the cession of Boulogne to England 
and the exclusion of the Scotch from the terms 
peace. At last the regent, the duke of Somerset, gtariaa v. 
endeavoured to arrange a marriage between Edward 
VI., then a minor, and Mary Stuart, who had l^een offered in 
marriage to the dauphin Francis by her mother, Marie of 
Lorraine, a Guise who had married the king of Scotland. The 
transference of Mary Stuart to France, and the treaty of 1550 
which restored Boulogne to France for a sum of 400,000 crowns, 
suspended the state of war ; and then Heniy II. opposition 
to the imperial policy of Charles V. showed itself everywhere : 
in Savoy and Piedmont, occupied by the French and clainvad by 
Philibert Emmanuel, Charles V.’s a% ; in Navarre, unlawfully 
conquered by Ferdinand the Catholic and claimed by the family 
of Albret ; in Italy, where, aided and abetted by Pope Paul IIL, 
Henry II. was trying tp regain support ; and, finally, m Germany, 
where after the victojry nf Charles V, at Muhlbtrg (J1547) the 
Protestant princes called Henry U. to tbcir aid, offering to 
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subsidize him and cede to him the towns of Metz, Toul and 
Verdun. The Protestant alliance was substituted for the 
Turkish alliance, and Henry II. hastened to accept the offers 
made to him (1552) ; but this was rather late m the day, for 
the reform movement had produced civil war and evoked 
fresh forces. The Germans, in whom national feeling got the 
I etter of imperialistic ardour, as soon as they saw the French 
xt Strassburg, made terms with the emperor at Passau and 
permitted Cliarles to use all his forces against Henry IL The 
defence of Metz by Francis of Guise was admirable 
successful ; but in Picardy operations continued 
their course without much result, owing to the in- 
capacity of the constable de Montmorency. Fortunately, 
despite the marriage of Charles V.'s son Philip to Mary Tudor, 
which gave him the support of England (1554), and despite 
the religious pacification of Germany through the peace of 
Augsburg (1555), Charles V., exhausted by illness 
years of intense activity, in the truce 
of Vaucelles abandoned Henry II. ’s conquests — 
Piedmont and the Three Bishoprics. He then abdicated the 
government of his kingdoms, which he divided between his son 
Philip II. and his brother Ferdinand (1556). A double victory, 
thfs, for France. 

Henry II. ’s resumption of war, without provocation and 
without allies, was a grave error ; but more characterless than 
ever, the king was urged to it by the Guises, whose 
influence since the defence of Metz had been supreme 
Philip a. court and who were perhaps hoping to obtain 
Naples for themselves. On the other hand, Pope Paul 
IV. and his nephew Carlo Caraffa embarked upon the struggle, 
because as Neapolitans they detested the Spaniards, whom they 
Pesceot considered as '‘barbarous’^ as the Germans or the 
CMteau^ French. The constable de Montmorency’s disaster 
at Saint Quentin (August 1557), by which Philip II. 
Mf/«. profit, was successfully avenged 

by Guise, who was appointed lieutenant-general of the kingdom. 
He took Calais by assault in January 1558, after the English 
had held it for two centuries, and occupied Luxemburg, The 
treaty of Cateau-Cambresis (August 1559) finally put an end to 
the Italian follies, Naples, Milan and Piedmont ; but it also 
lost Savoy, making a gap in the frontier for a century. The 
question of Burgundy was definitely settled, too ; but the 
Netherlands had still to be conquered. By the posses.sion of 
the three bishoprics and the recapture of Calais an effort towards 
a natural line of frontier and towards a national policy seemed 
indicated ; but while the old soldiers could not forget Marignano, 
Ceresole, nor Italy perishing w'ith the name of France on her 
lips, the secret alliance between the cardinal of Lorraine and 
Granvella gainst the Protestant heresy foretold the approaching 
subordination of national questions to religious differences, and 
a decisive attempt to purge the kingdom of the new doctrines. 

The origin and general history of the religious reformation 
in the 1 6th century are dealt with elsewhere (.see Church 
The Re and REFORMATION). Ill France it had 

fermaVioa, originally no revolutionary character whatever ; it 
proceeded from traditional Gallican theories and from 
the innovating principle of humanism, and it began as a protest 
against Roman decadence and medieval scholasticism. It 
found its first adherents and its first defenders among the clerics 
and learned men grouped around Faber (Lef^vre) of Staples 
at Meaux ; while Marguerite of Navarre, ** des Roynes la non 
pareille,” was the indefatigable Maecenas of these innovators, 
and the incarnation of the Protestant spirit at its purest. The 
reformers shook off the yoke of systems in order boldly to renovate 
both knowledge and faith ; and, instead of resting on the abstract 
a prion principles within which man and nature had been 
imprisoned, they returned to the ancient methods of observation 
and analysis. In so doing, they^^arated intellectual from 
popular life ; and acting in this spirit, through the need of a 
moral renaissance, they reverted tai* primitive Christianity, 
substituting the inner and individual authority of conscience 
for the general and external authority of the Church. Their 
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efforts would not, however, have sufficed if they had not been 
seconded by events ; pure doctrine would not have given birth 
to a church, nor that church to a party ; in France, as in 
Germany, the religious revolution was conditioned by an economic 
and social revolution. 

The economic renaissance due to the great maritime discoveries 
had the consequence of concentrating wealth in the hands of the 
bourgeoisie. Owing to their mental qualities, their tendencies and 
their resources, the bourgeoisie had been, if not alone, at least 
most apt in profiting by the development of industry, by the 
extension of commerce, and by the formation of a new and mobile 
means of enriching themselves. But though the bourgeois had 
acquired through capitalism certain sources of influence, and 
gradually monopolized municipal and public functions, the king 
and the peasants had also berihfited by this revolution. After a 
hundred and fifty years of foreign war and civil discord, at a 
period when order and unity were ardently desired, an absolute 
monarchy had appeared the only power capable of realizing 
such aspirations. The p^'asants, moreover, had profited by the 
reduction of the idle landed aristocracy ; serfdom had decreased 
or had been modified ; and the free peasants were more prosper- 
ous, had reconquered the soil, and were selling their produce 
at a higher rate while they everywhere paid less exorbitant 
rents. The victims of this process were the urban proletariat, 
whose treatment by their employers in trade became less and 
less protective and beneficent, and the nobility, straitened 
in their financial resources, uprooted from their ancient strong- 
holds, and gradually despoiled of their power by a monarchy 
based on popular support. The unlimited sovereignty of the 
prince was established upon the ruins of the feudal system ; 
and the capitalism of the merchants and bankers upon the 
closing of the trade-gilds to workmen, upon severe economic 
pressure and upon the exploitation of the artisans’ labour. 

Though refonn originated among the educated classes it 
speedily found an echo among the industrial classes of the 
i6th century, further assisted by the influence ^f 
German and Flemish journeymen. The popular 
reform-movement was essentially an urban movement ; of religious 
although under Francis L and Henry II. it had already reform into 
begun to spread into the country. The artisans, 
labourers and small shop-keepers who formed the^ 
first nucleus of the reformed church were numerous enough 
to provide an army of martyrs, though too few to form a party. 
Revering the monarchy and established institutions, they 
endured forty years of persecution before they took up arms. 
It was only during the second half of Henry II. ’s reign that 
Protestantism, having achieved its religious evolution, became 
a political party. Weary of being trodden under foot, it now 
demanded much more radical reform, quitting the ranks of 
peaceable citizens to pass into the only militant class of the time 
and adopt its customs. Men like Coligny, d’Andclot and Cond6 
took the place of the timid Lef^vre of Staples and the harsh and 
bitter Calvin ; and the reform party, in contradiction to its 
doctrines and its doctors, became a political and religious party 
of opposition, with all the compromises that presupposes. The 
struggle against it was no longer maintained by the university 
and the parlement alone, but also by the king, whose authority 
it menaced. 

With his intrepid spirit, his disdain for ecclesiastical authority 
and his strongly personal religious feeling, Francis I. had for 
a moment seemed ready to be a reformer himself ; 
but deprived by the Concordat of all interest in the ^^cutioa’^" 
confiscation of church property, aspiring to political under 
alliance with the pope, and as mistrustful of popular Fraacia /. 
forces as desirous of absolute power and devoted ^ 
to Italy, he paused and then drew back. Hence came 
the revocation in 1540 of the edict of tolerance of Coucy 
(1535), and the massacre of the Vaudois (1545). Henry IL, 
a fanatic, went still further in his edict of Chateaubriant (1551*), 
a code of veritable persecution, and in the coup d^etat carried 9ut 
in the parlement against Antoine du Bourg and his colleagues 
(1559), At the same time the pastors of the reformed religion. 
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met in synod at Paris, were setting down their confession of 
faith founded upon the Scriptures, and their ecclesiastical 
discipline founded upon the independence of the churches. 
Thenceforward Protestantism adopted a new attitude, and 
refused obedience to the orders of a persecuting monarchy when 
contrary to its faith and its interests. After the saints came 
men. Hence those wars of religion which were to hold the 
monarchy in check for forty years and even force it to come to 
terms. 

In slaying Henry II. Montgomery’s lance saved the Protestants 
for the time being. His son and successor, Francis II., was but 
a nervous sickly boy, bandied between two women : 
ass 9 ^* mother, Catherine de^ Medici, hitherto kept in the 
IS60). background, and his wife, Mary Stuart, queen of 
Scotland, who being a niece of the Guises brought her 
uncles, the constable Francis and the cardinal of Lorraine, into 
power. These ambitious and violent men took the government 
out of the hands of the constable de Montmorency and the 
princes of the blood : Antoine de Bourbon, king of Navarre, 
weak, credulous, always playing a double game on account of his 
preoccupation with Navarre ; Cond6, light-hearted and brave, 
but not fitted to direct a party ; and the cardinal de Bourbon, 
a mere nonentity. The only plan which these princes could 
adopt in the struggle, once they had lost the king, was to make 
a following for themselves among the Calvinist malcontents 
and the gentlemen disbanded after the Italian wars. The 
Guises, strengthened by the failure of the conspiracy of Amboise, 
which had been aimed at them, abused the advantage due to 
their victory. Despite the edict of Romorantin, which by 
giving the bishops the right of cognizance of heresy prevented 
the introduction of the Inquisition on the Spanish model into 
France ; despite the assembly of Fontainebleau, where an 
attempt was made at a compromise acceptable to both Catholics 
and moderate Calvinists ; the reform party and its Bourbon 
leaders, arrested at the states-general of Orleans, were in danger 
of their lives, The death of Francis II. in December 1560 
compromised the influence of the Guises and again saved 
Protestantism. 

Charles IX. also was a minor, and the regent should legally 
have been the first prince of the blood, Antoine de Bourbon ; 

but cleverly flattered by the queen-mother, Catherine 
Medici, he let her take the reins of governmeflt. 
1S74), " Hitherto Catherine had been merely the resigned 

and neglected wife of Henry II., and though eloquent, 
insinuating and ambitious, she had been inactive. She had 
attained the age of forty-one when she at last came into power 
amidst the hopes and anxieties aroused by the fall of the Guises 
and the return of the Bourbons to fortune. Indifferent in 
leligious matters, she had a passion for authority, a character- 
istically Italian adroitness in intrigue, a fine political ^ense, 
and the feeling that the royal authority might be endangered 
both by Calvinistic passions and Catholic violence. She decided 
for a system of tolerance ; and Michel de I’Hopital, the new 
chancellor, was her spokesman at the states of Orleans (1560). 
He was a good and honest man, moderate, conciliatory and 
temporizing, anxious to lift the monarchy above the strife of 
parties and to reconcile them ; but he was so little practical 
that he could believe in a reformation of the laws in the midst 
of all the violent passions which were now to be let loose. These 
two, Catherine and her chancellor, attempted, like Charles V. 
at Augsburg, to bring about religious pacification as a necessary 
condition for the maintenance of order ; but they were soon 
overwhelmed by the different factions. 

On one side was the Catholic triumvirate of the constable 
de Montmorency, the duke of Guise, and the marshal de St 
Andr6 ; and on the other the Huguenot party of 
pi'A/ei. fl-r^d Coligny, who, having obtained liberty 

of conscience in January 1561, now demanded liberty 
of worship. The colloquy at Poissy between the cardinal of 
Lorraine and Theodore Beza (September 1561), did not end 
in the agreement hoped for, and the duke of Guise so far abused 
its spirit as to embroil the French Calvinists with the German 
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Lutherans. The rupture seemed irremediable when the assembly 
of Poissy recognized the order of the Jesuits, which the French 
church had held in suspicion since its foundation. However, 
yielding to the current which was carrying the greater part of the 
nation towards reform, and despite the threats of Philip II. 
who dreaded Calvinistic propaganda in his Netherlands, Michel 
de I’Hopital promulgated the edict of January 17, 

1562 — a true charter of enfranchisement for the 
Protestants. But the pressure of events and of parties 
was too strong; the policy of toleration which had mis* 
carried at the council of Trent had no chance of success in 
France. 

The triumvirate’s relations with Spain and Rome were very 
close ; they had complete ascendancy over the king and over 
Catherine ; and now the massacre of two hundred chMncUr 
Protestants at Vassy on the ist of March 1562 made of the 
the cup overflow. The duke of Guise had either reUgiouM 
ordered this, or allowed it to take place, on his return 
from an interview with the duke of Wurttemberg at Zabern, 
where he had once more demanded the help of his Lutheran 
neighbours against the Calvinists ; and the Catholics having 
celebrated this as a victory the signal was given for the commence- 
ment of religious wars. When these eight fratricidal wars first 
began, Protestants and Catholics rivalled one another in respect 
for royal authority ; only they wished to become its masters 
so as to get the upper hand themselves. But in course of time, 
as the struggle became embittered, Catholicism itself grew 
revolutionary ; and this twofold fanaticism, Catholic and 
Protestant, even more than the ambition of the leaders, made 
the war a ferocious one from the very first. Beginning with 
surprise attacks, if these failed, the struggle was continued by 
means of sieges and by terrible exploits like those of the Catholic 
Montluc and the Protestant des Adrets in the south of France. 
Neither of these two parties was strong enough to crush the 
other, owning to the apathy and continual desertions of the gentle* 
men-cavaliers who formed the ^lite of the Protestant army 
and the insufficient numbers of the Catholic forces. Allies from 
outside were therefore called in, and this it was that gave a 
European character to these wars of religion ; the two parties 
were parties of foreigners, the Protestants being supported by 
German Landsknechts and Elizabeth of England’s cavalry, and 
the royal army by Italian, Swiss or Spanish auxiliaries. It was 
no longer patriotism but religion that distinguished the two 
camps. There were three principal theatres of war : in the 
north Normandy and the valley of the Loire, where Orleans, 
the general centre of reform, ensured communications between 
the south and Germany ; in the south-west Gascony and 
Guienne ; in the south-east Lyonnais and Vivarais. 

In the first war, which lasted for a year (1562-1563), the 
triumvirs wished to secure Orleans, previously isolated. The 
threat of an English landing decided them to lay 
siege to Rouen, and it was taken by assault ; but this 
cost the life of the versatile Antoine de Bourbon. On 
the 19th of December 1562 the duke of Guise barred 
the way to Dreux against the German reinforcements of 
d’Andelot, who after having threatened Pans wxre marching 
to join forces with the English troops for whom Coligny and 
Conde had paid by the cession of Havre. The death of marshal 
de St Andre, and the capture of the constable de Montmorency 
and of Cond6, which marked this indecisive battle, left Coligny 
and Guise face to face. The latter’s success was of brief duration ; 
for on the 18th of Februar)’^ ^5^3 Poltrot de Mere assassinated 
him before Orleans, which he was tr}nng to take once and for 
all. Catherine, relieved by the loss of an inconvenient preceptor, 
and by the disappearance of the other leaders, bec'ame mistress 
of the Catholic party, of whose strength and popularity she had 
now had proof, and her idea was to make peace at once on the 
best terms possible. The egoism of Conde, who got himself 
made lieutenant-general of the kingdom, and bargained for 
freedom of worship for the Protestant nobility only, compromised 
the future of both his church and his party, though rendering 
possible the peace of Amboise, concluded the 19th of March 
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15163. All now sat off togather to recaptura Havre {rom tka 
English. 

The peace^ however) satisfiad no one; nedthar CathioliGs 
(because of the rupture of religious unity) nor the parlements ; 

the pope, the emperor and king of Spain alike protested 

satisfy tl^ Protestants, 
(/s 63 ), considered its concessions insufficient) above all 

for the people* It was, however, the maximum of 
tolfet^tice possible just then, and had to be reverted to ; Catherine 
and Charles IX. soon saw that the times were not ripe for a 
third party) and that to enforce real toleration would require 
an absolute power which they did not possess. After tlirea 
years the Guises reopened hostilities against Coligny, whom they 
accused of having plotted the murder of their chief ; while 
the Catholics, egged on by the Spaniards, rose against the 
Protestants, wholmd been made uneasy by an interview betw^een 
Catherine and her daughter Elizabeth, wife of Philip IL of 
Spain, at Bayonne, and by the duke of Alva’s persecutions of 
the reformed church of the Netherlands— daughter^church of 
Geneva, like their o\vn. The second civil war began litiie the 
first with a frustrated attempt to kidnap the king, at 
the chstle of Montefeaujf, near Meaux, in September 
win * 5^7 J and with a siege of Paris, the general centre 
of Catholicism, irt the course of which the constable 
de Montmorency was killed at Saint-Denis. Conde, with the 
men-at-arms of John Gasimir) son of the C^unt Palatine, tried 
to starve Out tht capital ; but once more the defection 
of the noblfes obliged him to sign a treaty of peace at 
Longj^imfeau on the 23rd of March 156S, which 
the conditions of Amboise were re-estaWished. After 
the attempt at Montceaux the Protestants had to be contented 
with Charles IX. ’g wtwd* 

This peace was not of long duratioii* The fall of Michel 
de PHdpital, who had so often guaranteed the loyalty of the 
HuguenotS) mined the moderate party (May i568)w 
Catholic propaganda, revived by tno moi^s and the 
Jesuits, and backed by the armed confraternities and 
by Catherine’s favourite son, the duke of Anjou, new entrusted 
with a prominent port by the cardinal of I^rraine ; Catherine's 
complicity in the duke of Alva’s terrible persecution in the 
Netherlands; and her attempt to capture Coligny and Condi^ 
at Noyers all combined to cause a fresh outbreak of hostilitaos 
in. the wtet» Thanks to Tavannes, the duke of Anjou gained 
easy victories at Jarnac over the prince of Condi, who was killed, 
and at Moncoittouc over Coligny, who Was wounded (March- 
October 1569) ; but these successes were rendered fruitless by 
the jealousy of Charles IX. Alio wing the queen of Navarre to 
shut herself up b La Rochelld) the citadel of the refonhers, and 
the king to loiter Over the siege of Saint Jean d’Angily, Coligny 
pushed boldly forward towards Paris and, having reached 
Burgundy, defeated the royal army at Arnay-le-duc. Catherine 
had exhausted all her resources; and having failed in her 
project of remarrying Philip IL to one of her daughters) and of 
betrothing Charles IX* to the eldest of the Austrian archduchesses, 
exlhspera^ also by the presumption of the Lorraine family, who 
aspired to the marriage of theur nephew with Charles IX.’s 
Ptac9ot sf^ter, she signed the peace of St Germain on the 8tli 
St of August 1570, This was the culminating point of 
aermMiu Protestant liberty ; for Coligny exacted and obtained, 
it 3 70 ). liberty of Conscience and of worship, and then) 

as a guarantee of the king’s word) four fortified places : La 
Rochelle, a key to the sea ; La Charite, in the centre ; Cognac 
and Montauban in tlie souths 
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The Guises set aside, Coligay, suf^rted as he was by Jeanne 
d’Albret, queen of Navarre, now received all Charles IX.’s 
bvour, Catherine de’ Medici, an inveterate match- 
903 maker, and also uneasy at Philip II.’s increasing 
Netbw power, made advances to Jeanne, proposing to marry 
daughter. Marguerite de Valois, to Jeanne’s son, 
Henry of Navarre, now chief of th#f^Uguenot party^ Coligny 
w^ ja Protestant, but he was a Frenchman before all ; and 
wishing to reconcile all parties a national struggle^ he 


tnunpeted war ” (permit la guerre) against Spain in the 
Netherlands— -despite the lukewarmness of Elizabeth of England 
and‘ the Germans,, and despite the counter-intrigues of the pope 
and of Venice* Ho succeeded in getting. French troops sent 
to the Netherlands) but they suffered defeat. None the less 
Charles IX. still seemed to see only through the eyes of Coligny; 
till Catherine, fearing to be supplanted by the latter, dreadkig 
the results of the threatened war with Spain, and egged on by a 
crowd of Italian adventurers in the pay of Spain — men like 
Gondi ^d BkagUG). reared like herself m the pohtical theories 
and customs of their native land---saw no hope but in the assassi- 
nation of this rival in her son’s esteem, A murderous attack 
upon Coligny, who had Opposed the candidature of Catherine’s 
favourite son, the duke of Anjou, for the throne of Poland, having 
only succeeded in Wounding him and in exciting the Calvinist 
leaders, who were congregated in Paris for the occasion of 
Marguerite de Valois’ marriage with the king of Navarre, Catherine 
and the Guises resolved together to put them all to death. There 
followed the wholesale massacre of bt Bartholomew’s 
Eve) in Paris and m the provinces ; a natunU con- tttotomwwt 
sequence of public and private hatreds which had Augost 
poisoned the entire social organism* This massacre 
had the effect of preventing the expedition into ^ 
Flanders, and destroying Frahcifc I.’s policy of alliance with the 
Protestants against the house of Austria. 

Catherine de’ Medici soon pe^rceived that the massacre O-f St 
Bartholomew had settled nothing. It had, it ife true, dealt 
a blow to Calvinism just when, owing to the reforms 
of the council of Trent, the religious ground had been 
crumbling beneath it. Moreover, within the party 
itself a had been widening between the pastors, 
supported by the ProtestaOt democracy and tlie political nobles. 
The reformers had now no leaders, and their situation seemed 
as perilous ad that of their co-religionists in the Netherlands ; 
while the iJieges of La Rochthe and Leiden, the enforced exile 
of the prince of Orange^ and the Conversion under pain of death 
of Henry of Navarre and the prince of Cond^i tnade the common 
danger more obvious. Salvation came from the very excess of 
the repressive measures. A third party was once more formed, 
composed of moderates from the two camps, and it was recruited 
quite as much by jealousy of the Guises and by ambition as by 
horror at the masseucres* There were the friends of the Mont- 
morency party — ^Damville at their head; Coligny’t relations; 
the king of Navarre J Cond 4 5 and a po-ince of the blood, Catherine 
de’ Medici’s third soli, the duke of Aleni9on) tired of being kept 
in the background* This party took shape at the 
end Of the fourth war, followed by the edict of 
Boulo^e (xS 73 )> forced from Charles IX. when the BOictof 
Catholics were deprived of their leader by the election ^ouhgae 
of his brother, the duke of Anjou, as king of Poland. 

A year later the latter succeeded his brother on tlie throne bl 
France as Henry III, This meant a new lease of power for the 
queen-mother. 

The pokl^uss, os the supporters of religious tolerance and 
an energetic repression of faction were called, offered their 
alliance to the Huguenots, but these, having formed 
themselves, by means of the Protestant Union, into war. 
a sort of republic within the kingdom, hesitated to 
accept. It iS) however, easy to bring about an understanding 
between people in whom religious fury has been extinguished 
either by patriotism or ambition, like that of the duke of 
Alencon, who had now escaped from the Louvre where he had 
been confined on account of his intrigues. The compact was 
concluded at Millau ; Conde becoming a Protestant once more 
in order to treat with Damville, Montmorency’s brother, Hetiry 
of Navarre escaped from Paris^ The new king, Hehry III., 
vacillating and viciws, and Catherine herself, eager 
for war as she was,' had no means of separatu’^ the 
Protestants and the poliUtqueSn Despite the victory jsss),^ 
of Guise at Dormans, the agreement between the 
duke of Al^pn and John Casimfe’s Gentian atmy obliged the 
royal party to grant all that the allied forces demanckd of them 
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in thc’^peace df Monsieur/’ signed ftt Beaulieu on the 6th of May 
1576, the duke of Alen^on receiving the appanage of Anjou, 
Touraine and Berry, the king of Navarre Guienne, 
^^$leur Con<M Picardy, while the Protestants were j^anted 
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freedom of worship in all parts of the kingdom 
except Paris, the rehabilitation of Coligny and the 
other victims of St Bartholomew, their fortified towns, and an 
equal number of seats in the courts of the perlements. 

This was going too fast ; and in consequence of a reaction 
against this too liberal edict a fourth party made its appearance, 
that of the Catholic League, under the Guises — Henrt' 
CM^bottc Balafr(^, duke of Guise, and his two brothers, Charles, 
League, duke of Mayenne, and Louis, archbishop of Reims 
and cardinal. With the object of destroying Calvinism 
by effective opposition, they imitated the Protestant organization 
of provincial associations, drawing their chief supporters from 
the upper middle class and the lesser nnbihty. It was not at 
first a demagogy maddened by the preaching of the irreconcilable 
clergy of Paris, hut a union of the more honest and prudent 
classes of the nation in order to combat heresy. Despite the 
immorality and impotence of Henry III. and the Protestantism 
of Henry of Navarre, this party talked of re-establishing the 
authority of the king; but in reality it inclined more to the 
Guises, martyrs in the good cause, who were supported by Philip 
II of Spain and Pope Gregory XITL A sort of popular govern- 
ment was thus established to counteract the inc-apacity of 
royalty, and it w'as in the name of the imperilled rights of the 
people that, from the States of Blois onward, this Holy League 
demanded the re-cstablishment of Catholic unity, and set the 
religious right of the nation in opposition to the divine right of 
incapable or eviMoing kings (1576). 

In order to oust his rival Henry of Guise, Henry III. made 
a desperate effort to outbid him in the eyes of the more extreme 
Catholics, and by declaring himself bond of the League 
degraded himself into a party leader. The League, 
iiS 7 S), furious at this stroke of policy, tried to impose a council 
of thirty-six advisers upon the king. But the deputies 
of the third estate did not support the other two orders, and 
the latter in their turn refused the king money for making war 
Sixth War heretics, desiring, they said, not war but the 

destruction of heresy. This would have reduced 
peace at Henry III. to impotence ; fortunately for him, how- 
ever, the break of the Huguenots with the “ Mab 
^ contents,” and the divisions in tlie court of Navarre 
and in the various parties at La Rochelle, allowed 
Henry III., after two little wars in the south-west, 
during which fighting gradually degenerated into 
brigandage, to sign terms of peace at ^rgerac (1577)^ 
which much diminished the concessions made in the edict of 
Beaulieu. This peace was confirmed three years after by that 
of Fleix. The suppression of both the leagues was stipulated 
for (1580). It remained, however, a question whether the Holy 
League would submit to this. 

The death of the duke of Anjou after his mad endeavour 
to establish himself in the Netherlands (1584), and the accession 
Union Henry of Navarre, heir to the effeminate Henry 111 ., 
between reversed the situations of the two parties : the Pro^ 
the Ouitea tdstants again became supporters of the principle of 
PbWpti divine right; the Catholics appealed 

to right of election and the sovereignty of the people. 
Could the ctown of the eldest daughter of the Church be allowed 
to devolve upon a relapsed heretic ? Such was the doctrine 
officially preached in pulpit and pamphleU But between 
Philip II. on the one hattd--^ndw master of Portugal and delivered 
frofll William of Orange, involved in strife with the English 
Protestants, and dtsiroiw of avenging the injuries inflicted Upon 
him by the Valois in the Netherlands— and the Guises on the 
other hand, whose cousin Mary Stuart was a prisoner of Queen 
Elizabeth, there was a common interest in supporting one 
another and pressing things forward. A definite agreement 
was made between them at Jolnville (Deccrtiber 31, 1384), the 
religious a(nd popular pretext b^ing the danger of Itaving the 
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kingdom to the king of Navarre, and the ostensible end to secure 
the succession to a Catholic prince, the old Cardinal de Bourbon, 
an ambitious and violent man of mean intelligence ; while the 
secret aim was to secure the crown for the Guises, who had 
already attempted to fabricate for themselves a genealogy 
tracing their descent from Charlemagne. In the meantime 
Philip II., being rid of Don John of Austria, whose ambition he 
dreaded, was to crush the Protestants of England and the 
Netherlands ; and the double result of the compact at Joinville 
was to allow French politics to be controlled by Spain, and 
to transform the wars of religion intb a purely political 
quarrel. 

The pretensions of the Guises were, in fact, soon manifested 
in the declaration of Peronne (March 30, is;85) against the foul 
court of the Valois ; they were again manifcked in a 
furious agitation, fomented by the secret council mttteeot 
of the League at Paris, which favoured the Guises, Sixteen at 
and which now worked on the people through their 
terror of Protestant retaliations and the Church’s peril. Incited 
by Philip IT , who wished to see him earning his pension of 
660,000 golden crowns, Henry of Guise began the war in the end 
of April, and in a few days the whole kingdom was on fire. The 
situation w^as awkward for Henry III., who had not , 

the courage to ask Queen Elizabeth for the soldiers war oi the 
and money that he lacked. The crafty king of Navarre 
lieing unwilling to alienate the Protestants save by an 
apostasy profitable to himself, Henry III., by the treaty of 
Nemours (July 7. 1585), granted everything to the head of 
the League ifi order to save his crown. By a stroke of the pen 
he suppressed Protestantism, while Poi>e Sixtus V., who l\ad 
at first been unfavourable to the treaty of Joinville as a purely 
political act, though he evebtualK' yielded to the solicitations 
of the League, excommunicated the two Bourbons, Henry and 
Condc. But the duke of Guise’s audacity did not make Henry IIL 
forget his desire for vengeance. He hoped to ruin him by 
attaching him to bis cause. His favourite Joyeuse was to defeat 
the king of Navarre, who^e forces Were Very weak, while Guise 
was to deal with the stroiig reinforcement of Germans that 
Elizabeth was sending to Henry of Nttvarrei Exactly the 
contrary happened. By the defeat of JoyeuSe at Coutras 
Henry III. foiiml himself wOundtd on his strongest side < and 
by Henry of (kiiSe’s successes at Vifnory and Auneau the Germans, 
who should have been his best auxiliaries against the League, 
Were crushed (October-NovCmber 1387). 

The League now thought tliey hod no longer anything to fear* 
Despite tlw king^s hostility the duke of (^ise Camfe to 
Urged thereto by Philip Il.j who wanted to occupy 
IVis and be master of the Channel coasts whilst he 
launched his invincible Armada to avenge the death of cadet, 
Mary Stuart in 1587. Oti the Dky of the Barricades 
(May 1388) Henry Hi. was besieged in the Louvre by the 
populace in re\tdt ; but his rival dared not go so fir as to depose 
the king, and appeased the tumult. The king, having succeeded 
in taking refuge at Charttes, ended, however, by granting him 
in the Act of Union all that he had refused m face of the barricades 
— the post of lieutenant-general of the kingdom and the pro- 
scription of Protestantism. At the second assembly of the states 
of Kois, called together on account of the need for money 
all of Henry lll.’fe enemies who were elected showed 
themselves even bolder than m 1576 in clarmirlg 
control of the financial administration of the kingdom }autteaat 
but the destruction of the Armada gave Hehry III. ^ the second 
already exasperated by the insults he had received, 
new Vigour. He had the old Cardinal de Bourbon 
imprisoncjd, and Henry of Guise and his brother the 
cardinal assassinated (December 113, 1588). On the 5th of 
January, 1589, died his mother, Catherine de’ Medici, the astute 
F lorentme. 

‘'Now I am king!” cried Henry IIL But Paris being 
dominated by the duke of Mayenne, who had escaped assassina- 
tion, mid by the council of " Sixteen,” the chiefs of the League, 
most of the pro^^iIloes fephed by open revolt, and Henry IIL 
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had no alternative but an alliance with Henry of Navarre. 

Thanks to tins he was on the point of seizing Paris, 
when in hi^ turn he was assassinated on the ist of 
Heaniii* August 1589 by a Jacobin monk, Jacques Qdment ; 

with his dying breath he designated the king of 
NavaiTe as his successor. 

Between the popular League and the menace of the Protestants 
it was a question whether the new monarch was to be powerless 
in his turn, Henry IV. had almost the whole of his 
Bourbont, kingdom to conquer. The Cardinal de Bourbon, king 
according to the League and proclaimed under the title 
of Charles X., could count upon the Holy League itself, upon the 
Spaniards of the Netherlands, and upon the pope. Henry IV. 
was only supported by a certain number of the Calvinists and 
by the Catholic minority of the / oliiiques, who, however, 
gradually induced the rest of the nation to rally round the only 
legitimate prince. The nation wished for the establishment 
of internal unity through religious tolerance and the extinction 
of private organizations ; it looked for the extension of France’s 
external power through the abasement of the house of Spain, 
protection of the Protestants in the Netherlands and Germany, 
and independence of Rome. Hcniy IV., moreover, was forced 
to take an oath at the camp of Saint Cloud to associate the nation 
in the affairs of the kingdom by means of the states-gencral. 
These three conditions were interdependent ; and Henry IV., 
with his persuasive manners, his frank and charming character, 
and his personal valour, seemed capable of keeping them all 
three. 

The first thing for this soldier-king to do was to conquer his 
kingdom and maintain its unity. He did not waste time by 
withdrawing towards the south ; he kept in the neigh- 
bourhood of Paris, on the banks of the Seine, within 
t 6 l 0 ^ reach of help from Elizabeth ; and twice — at Arques 
and at Ivry (1589-1590)— he vanquished the duke 
of Maycnne, lieutenant-general of the League. But after having 
tried to seize Paris (as later Rouen) by a coup-de-main, he was 
obliged to raise the siege in view of reinforcements sent to 
Mayenne by the duke of Parma. Pope Gregory XIV., an 
enthusiastic supporter of the League and a strong adherent 
of Spain, having succeeded Sixtus V., who had been very luke- 
warm towards the League, made Henry IV. ’s position still 
more serious just at the moment when, the old Cardinal de 
Bourbon having died, Philip II, wanted to be declared tlie pro- 
tector of the kingdom in order that he might dismember it, and 
when Charles Emmanuel of Savoy, a grandson of PTancis I., and 
Charles III., duke of Lorraine, a son-in-law of Henry II., were 
both of them claiming the crown. P'ortunately, however, the 
Sixteen had disgusted the upper bourgeoisie by their demagogic 
airs ; while their open alliance with Philip II. and their accept- 
ance of a Spanish garrison in Paris had offended the patriotism 
of the Poltitques or moderate members of the League. Mayenne, 
who oscillated between Philip IL and Henry IV., was himself 
obliged to break up and subdue this party of fanatics and 
theologians (December 1591). This game of see-saw between 
the Pohtiques and the League furthered his secret ambition, but 
also the dissolution of the kingdom ] and the pressure of public 
opinion, which desired an effective monarchy, put an end to this 
temporizing policy and caused the convocation of the states- 
general m Pans (December 1592). Philip IL, through 
gtnwHi duke of P'eria’s instrumentality, demanded the 

oitS 92 . throne for his daughter Isabella, grand-daughter of 
Henry II. through her mother. But who was to be her 
husband ? The archduke Ernest of Austria, Guise or Mayenne ^ 
The parlement cut short these bargainings by condemning all 
ultramontane pretensions and Spanish intrigues. The unpopu- 
larity of Spain, patriotism, the greater predominance of national 
questions in public opinion, and weariness of both religiflpjs 
disputation and indecisive warfare, all these sentiments w<|e 
expressed in the wise and clever pamphlet entitled the Saike 
Menippee. What had been a slow movement between 1585 
and 1592 was quickened by Henry IV.'s abjuration of Protestant? 
ism at Saint-Denis on the 23rd of July 1593. 
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The coronation of the king at Chartres in February 1594 
completed the rout of the League. The parlement of Pans 
declared against Mayenne, w'ho was simply the i^iouth- 
piece of Spain, and Brissac, the governor, surrendered 0/ Henry 
the capitd to the king. The example of Pans and^'^*^ 

Henry IV.'s clemency rallied round him all prudent 
Catholics, like Villcroy and Jeannin, anxious for national unity ; 
but he had to buy over the adherents of the League, who sold 
him his own kingdom for sixty million francs. The pontifical 
absolution of September 17, 1595, finally rtaltified the League, 
which had been again betrayed by the un";i'cccs5ful plot of Jean 
Chastel, the Jesuit’s pupil. 

Nothing was now left but to expel the Spaniards, who under 
cover of religion had worked for their own intercvsts alone. 
Despite^ the brilliant charge of Fontaine-Fran^aise 
in Burgundy (June 5, 1595), and the submission of the verv/«s. 
heads of the League, Guise, Mayenne, Joyeuse, and 
Mercoeur, the years 1595-1597 were not fortunate for Henry IV.’s 
armies. Indignant at his conversion, Elizabeth, the Germans, 
and the Swiss Protestants deserted him ; while the taking of 
Amiens by the Spaniards compromised for the moment the 
future both of the king and the country. But exhaustion of 
each other, by which only England and Holland profited, brought 
about the Peace of Vervins. This confirmed the results of the 
treaty of Cateau-Cambre^sis (May 2, 1598), that is to say, the 
decadence of Spanish power, and its inability either to conquer 
or to dismember France. 

The League, having now no reason for existence, was dissolved ; 
but the Protestant party remained very strong, with its 
political organization and the fortified places which 
the assemblies of Millau, Nimes and La Rochelle 
(1573-1574) had established in the south and the west, tsgg. 

It was a republican state within the kingdom, and, 
being unwilling to break with it, Henry IV. came to terms by 
the edict of Nantes, on the 13th of April 1598. This was a 
compromise between the royal government and the Huguenot 
government, the latter giving up the question of public worship, 
which was only authorized where it had existed before 1597 
and in two towns of each batlhage, with the exception of Pans ; 
but it secured liberty of conscience throughout the kingdom, 
state payment for its ministers, admission to all employments, 
and courts composed equally of Catholics and Protestants in the 
parlements. An authorization to hold synods and political 
assemblies, to open schools, and to occupy a hundred strong 
places for eight years at the expense of the king, assured to the 
Protestants not only rights but privileges. In no other country 
did they enjoy so many guarantees against a return of persecu- 
tion. This explains why the edict of Nantes was not registered 
without some difficulty. 

Thus the blood-stained 16th century closed with a promise 
of religious toleration and a dream of international arbitration. 
This was the end of the long tragedy of civil strife 
and of wars of conquest, mingled with the sound of 
madrigals and psalms and pavancs. It had been the ouBwJre, 
golden age of the arquebus and the viol, of sculptors 
and musicians, of poets and humanists, of fratricidal conflicts 
and of love-songs, of mtgnons and martyrs. At the close of this 
troubled century peace descends upon exhausted passions ; 
and amidst the choir of young and ardent voices celebrating 
the national reconciliation, the tocsin no longer sounds its 
sinister and persistent bass. Despite the leagues of either faith, 
religious liberty was now confirmed by the more free and generous 
spirit of Henry IV. 

Why was this king at once so easygoing and so capricious ? 
Why, again, had the effort and authority of feudal and poj^wlar 
resistance been squandered in the follies of the League and to 
further the ambitions of the rebellious Guises ? Why had the 
monarchy been forced to purchase the obedience of the upper 
classes and the provinces with immunities which enfeebled it 
without limiting it ? • At all events, when the kingdom had been 
reconquered from the Spaniards and religious strife ended, in 
order to fulfil his engagements, Henry IV. need only have 
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associated the nation with himself in the work of reconstructing 
the shattered monarchy. Hut during the atrocious holocausts 
formidable states had grown up around France, observing her 
and threatening her ; and on the other hand, as on the morrow 
of the Hundred Years’ Wai, the lassitude of the country, the 
lack of political feeling on the part of the upper classes and their 
selfishness, led to a fresh abdication of the nation’s rights. The 
need of living caused the neglect of that necessity for control 
which had been maintained by the states-general from 1560 
to 1593. And this time, moderation on the part of the monaichy 
no longer made fur success. Ot the two contrary currc'its whi'/h 
have continually mingled and coiifiictcd throughout tir* (ouise 
of French history, that ol rronarchic absolutism and that of 
aristocratic and democrat i{' liberty, the former was now to 
carry all before it. 

The kingdom was now issuing from thirty-eight years of 
civil war Its inhahitanls had giown unaccustomed to work , 
if^ finances weie ruined by dishonesty, disoider, and 
Bourbons, a very he'a\y foreign debt. '1 he most characUiistic 
France in symptom of this distnsj ^^'as the brigandage carried 
on incessantK Irom 154)8 to 1610. Side by side with 
this temporaiy disorder tliere was a more serious administrative 
disorganization, a habit of no longer obcving the king. The 
harassed population, the municipalities which under cover of 
civil war had resumed the right of selTgovernment, and the 
parlements elated wuth their social importance and their security 
of position, were not alone in abandoning duty and obedience. 
Two powers faced eacli other thieatt‘ningly : the organized and 
malcontent Protestants , and the provincial governors, all great 
personages possessing an armed following, theoretically agents 
of the king, but picutuailly indt pendent, 'I'he Montmorenc) s, 
the D’Kpernons, the liirons, the Guises, w^ere accustomed to 
consider their offices as liereditary property. Not that these 
two powers entered into open resoll against the king ; but they 
had adopted the cu.stom of reciiminating, of threatening, of 
coming to understandings with the foreign powers, w'hich with 
.some of them, like Marshal Hiron, the D’Entragues and the due 
de Bouillon, amounted to conspiiacy (1602-1606). 

As to the qualifications of the king : he had had the good 
fortune not to be educated for the throne. Without much 
learning and sceptical in religious matters, he had the 
lively intelligence of the Gascon, more subtle than 
yv. profound, more brilliant than steady. Mamed to a 

woman of loose morals, and afterwards to a devout 
Italian, he was gross and vulgar in his appetites and pleasures. 
He had retained all the haoits of a country gentleman of his 
native Bearn, careless, familiar, boastful, thrifty, cunning, 
combined since his sojourn at the court of the Valois with a 
taint of con option. He worked little but rapidly, with none 
of the bureaucratic pedantry ol a Philip II. cloistered in the daik 
towers of the Escurial. E,ssentiallv a man of action and a soldier, 
he preserved his tone of comnuuid after he had reached the 
throne, the inflexibility of the military chief, the conviction of 
his absolute right to be master. Power quickly intoxicated 
him, and his monarchy was therefore anything but parliamentaiy. 
His personality was everything, institutions nothing. If, at 
the gathering of the notables at Rouen in 1596, Henrv" IV. 
spoke of putting himself in tutelage, that was but preliminary 
to a demand for money. The states-general, called together ten 
times in the 16th century, and at the death of Henry III. under 
promise of convocation, were never assembled To pul his 
absolute right beyond all control he based it upon religion, and 
to this sceptic disobedience became a heresy. He tned to 
make the clergy into an instrument of government by recalling the 
Jesuits^ who had been driven away in 1594, partly from fear of 
their regicides, partly because they have always been the best 
teachers of servitude ; and he gave the youth of the nation into 
the hands of this cosmopolitan and ultramontane clerical order. 
His government was personal, not through departments ; he 
retained the old council though reducing its members ; and his 
ministers, taken from every party, were never — not even Sully — 
anylbing more than mere clerks, without independent position. 


mere instruments of his good pleasure. Fortunately this was 
not always capricious. 

Henry IV. soon realized that hi.s most urgent duty was to 
resuscitate the corpse of France. Pilfering was suppressed, 
and the revolts of the malcontents — the Gaitlhters of 
Normandy, the Croquanh and Tard-avnh of Pengord achieve-^ 
and Limousin — w'cre quelled, adroitly at fiist, and nientsot 
later with a sterner hand. He then provided for the 
seturit) of the country districts, and reduced tl\e laws on the 
peasants, the most efiicacious means of making tlu'ir: productive 
and able to pay Inspired by Barthcleniy de Lafiemas (1545- 
1612), (ontrollcr general of commerce, and by Olivier de Serres 
(^ 539 “*fii 9 )/ Henry IV. encouraged the culture of silk, though 
w ithout much result, had orchards planted and marshes drained ; 
while though he permitted the free circulation of wine and corn, 
this depended on the harvests. But the twofold effect of eiv il 
war — the ruin of the farmeis and the scarcity and high price of 
rural labour — was only reduced arbitrarily and by fits and 
starts. 

Despite the influence of Sully, a convinced agrarian because 
of his horror of luxury and love of economy, Henry IV. likewise 
attempted amelioration in tlic towns, wheie the state 
of affairs was even worse than in the country. But the poz/iy 
edict of 1597, far fiom inaugurating individual libert), Henry IV, 
was hut a fresh edition of that of 1581, a second 
preiace to the legislation of C'olbcit, and in other ways no better 
respected than the first. As foi the new features, the syndical 
courts proposed by Laffemas, they were not even put into 
practice Various industries, nevertheless, concurrent with 
those ot Ivngland, Spain and Italy, w’cre created or reorganized : 
silk- weaving, printing, tapestry, 6lc. Sully at least provided 
renas( ent manufacture with the roads necessary for communica- 
lion and planted them with trees. In external commerce 
Laffemas and Henry 1 \’. were equally the precursors of Colbert, 
freeing raw^ material and prohibiting the import of products 
similar to those manufactuied within the kingdom. Without 
regaining that preponderance in the Levant which had been 
secured after the victory ot Lepanto and before the civil wars, 
Marseilles still took an honourable place there, confirmed by 
tht; renewal m 1604 tff the capitulations of Francis 1 . with the 
sultan. Finally, the system of commercial companies, anti- 
pathetic to the French bourgeoisie, was for the first time practised 
on a grand scale ; but Sully never understood that movement 
of colonial expansion, begun by Henry II . in Brazil and continued 
in Canada by ('hamplain, whicli had so marvellously enlarged 
the European horizon. His point of view was altogether more 
limited than that of Henry IV.; and he did not foresee, like 
Elizabeth, that the future would belong to the peoples whose 
national energy took that line of action. 

His sphere was essentially the superintendence of finance, 
to which he brought the same enthusiasm that he had shown 
in fighting the League. Vain and imaginative, 
his reputation was enormously enhanced by his Q/suiiy. 

“ Economies royales ” ; he was no innovator, and 
being a true representative of the nation at that period, like it 
he was but lukewarm towards reform, accepting it always against 
the grain. He was not a financier of genius ; but he administered 
the public moneys with the same probity and exactitude which 
he used in managing his own, retrieving alienated property, 
straightening accounts, balancing expenditure and receipts, 
and amassing a reserve in the Bastille, He did not reform th(‘, 
system of aides and failles established by Louis XI. in 1482 , 
but by charging much upon indirect taxation, and slightl> 
lessening the burden of direct taxation, he avoided an appeal 
to the states-general and gave an illusion of relief. 

Nevertheless, economic disasters, political circumstances and 
the personal government of Henry IV. (precursor in this also 

* Olivier de Serres, sieur de Pradel, spent most of his hfe on his 
model farm at Pradel. In 1599 he dedicated a pamphlet on the 
cultivation of silk to Henry IV , and m 1600 published his Thidtre 
d’agrtculfure et manage des champs, which passed through nineteen 
editions up to 1675. 
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of Louis XIV.) rendered his task impossible or fatal. The 
nobility remained in debt and disaffected ; and the clergy, more 
Criticism rerriarkable for wealth and breeding than for virtues, 
ofntttry were won over to the ultramontane ideas ot the 
triumphant Jesdits. The rich bourgeoisie began more 
and more to monopolize the magistracy ; and though 
' the country-people were somewhat relieved from the 
burden which had been crushing them, the working-classes 
remained impoverished, owing to the increase of prices which 
followed at a distance the rise of wages. Moreover, under 
insinuating and crafty pretexts, Henry IV. undermined as 
far as he could the right of control by the states-general, the 
right of remonstrance by the parlements, and the communal 
franchises, while ensuring the impoverishment of the munici- 
palities by Ins fiscal methods. Arbitrary taxation, scandalous 
intervention in elections, forced candidatures, confusion in their 
financial administration, bankruptcy and revolt on the part of 
the tenants : all formed an anticipation of the personal rule 
of Richelieu and Loins XIV. 

Thus Henry IV. evinced very great activity in restoring order 
and very great poverty of invention in his methods. His sole 
original creation, the edict of La Paulette in 1604, 
disastrous. In consideration of an annual payment 
ettt, " f>f one-sixticth of the salary, it made hereditary 
offices which had hitherto been held only for lile ; 
and the millions which it daily poured into the royal exchequer 
removed the necessity for seeking more regular and better 
distributed resources. Political liberty and social justice were 
equally the losers by this extreme financial measure, which 
paved the way for a catastrophe. 

In foreign affairs the abasement of the house of Austria 
remained for Henry IV., as it had been for Francis 1 . and Henry 
II., a political necessity, while under his successois 
po^cyof become a mechanic^il obsession. The peace 

Hilary fK, of Vervins had concluded nothing. The difference 
concerning* the marquisate of Saluzzo, which the duke 
of Savoy had seized upon in 1588, profiting by Henry lll.'s 
embarrassments, is only worth mentioning because the treaty 
of Lyons (1601) finally dissipated the Italian mirage, and 
because, in exchange for the last of France’s possessions beyond 
the Alps, it added to the royal domain the really French territory 
of La Bresse, Bugey, Valromey and the district of Gex. The 
great external affair of the reign was the projected war upon 
which Henry IV. was about to embark when he was a.ssassinated. 
The ^and design ” of Sully, the organization of a Christian 
Rebublic” of the European nations for the preservation of 
peace, was hut the invention of an irresponsible minister, soured 
by defeat ’ and ' wishing to impress posterity. Henry IV., the 
least visionary of kings, was between 1598 and 1610 really 
hesitating between two great contradictory political schemes : 
the war dafiioured for by the Protestants, polUicians like Sully, 
and the nobility ; and the Spanish alliance, to he cemented by 
marriages, and preached by the ultramontane Spanish camarilla 
formed by the queen, FVre' Coton, the king’s confessor, the 
minister ViHetby, and Uhaldini, the papal nunciQ. Setfish and 
suspideus, Henry IV. consistently played this double game of 
policy' iri conjunction with president Jeanmn. By his alliance 
with the Onsbns (1603) he guaranteed live integnty of the 
Vallellina, the natiwal approach to Lcmibardy for' the imperial 
forces ; and by his 'intimate unron with Geneva he cantrblled 
the routes by wliRh the Spaniards could reach their hereditary 
possessions in Ftatiiche-Comti^ !artd the Low Countries from 
iPaly. But having defeated the duke of Savoy he had no hesita- 
tion iri'ifiaking^ sure of him by a marriage ; though 'the Swiss 
might have misunderstood the treaty of BtqsoI (1610) by which 
he gave on^ of' his daughters to the grandson of Philip II. On 
the other hand he ' astonished the Protestant world by the 
imprudence of his medi.ition between Spain and the rebellious 
United Provinces (1609). When the suc*cession of Cleves ind of 
Jiilich, so long expected and already discounted by the treaty 
of Halle (1610), was opened up m Germany, the great war was 
largely due to an access of senile passion for the charms of the 


princosse de Conde. The stroke of Ravaillac’s knife caused a 
timely descent of the curtain upon this new and tragi-comic 
Trojan War. Thus, here as elsewhere, we see a vacillating 
hand-to-mouth policy, at the mercy of a passion for power or 
for sensual gratification. The Cornetie blanche of Arques, the 
Poide au pot of the peasant, successes as a lover and a dashing 
spirit, have combined to surround Henry IV. with a halo of 
romance not justified by fact. 

The extreme instability of monarchical government sliowed 
itself afresh after Henry IV. ’s death, diu reign of Louis XIIL, 
a perpetual regency by women, priests, and favourites, 
was indeed a curious prelude to the grand age of the regency ot 
French monarchy. The eldest son of Henry IV. Mnriege* 
being a minor, Marie de’ Medici induced the parlcmcnt ^^^*^** 
to invest her with the regency, thanks to Villeroy and contrary 
to the last will of Henry IV. This second Florentine, at once 
jealous of power and incapable of exercising it, bore little resem- 
blance to her predecessor. Light-minded, haughty, apathetic 
and cold-hearted, she took a sort of passionate delight m changing 
Henry IV. ’s whole system of government Who would support 
her in this ? On one side were the former ministers, Sillery 
and president Jeannin, ex-leaguers but loyalists, no lovers of 
Spain and still less of Germany ; on the other the princes of the 
blood and the great nobles, Conde, Guise, Mayetme and Nevers,^ 
apparently still much more faithful to French ideas, but in 
reality convinced that the days of kings w^itc over and that 
their own had arrived. Instead of weakening this aristocratic 
agitation by the scc-saw policy of Catherine de’ Mcdici, Mane 
could invent no other device than to despoil the royal treasure 
by distributing places and money to the chiefs of both parties. 
The savings all expended and Sully fallen into disgrace, she 
lost her influence and became the almost unconscious instrument 
of an ambitious man of low birth, the P'lorentine Concini, who 
was to drag her down with him in his fall ; petty shifts became 
thenceforward the order of the day. 

Thus Villeroy thought fit to add still further to the price 
already paid to triumphant Madrid and Vienna by disbanding 
the army, breaking the treaty of Brusol, and abandon- 
ing the Protestant princes beyond the Rhine and ^be 
trans-Pyrenean Monscos. France joined hands with 
Spain in the marriages of Louis XIII . with Anne 
of Austria and Princess Elizabeth with the son of Philip III , 
and the Spanish ambassador was admitted to the secret council 
of the queen. To soothe the irritation of England the due dc 
Bouillon was sent to London to offer the hand of the king’s 
sister to the prince of Wales. Meanwhile, however, still more 
wa.s ceded to the princes than to the kings ; and after a pretence 
of dnlwing the sword against the prince of Conde, rebellious 
through jeahxisy of th^ Italian surroundings of the queen-mother,, 
recourse was had to the purse. The- peace of Sainte Menehoukl, 
four years after the death of Henry IV., was a virtual abdication 
of the monarchy (May 1614) ; it was time for a move in theother 
direction. Villeroy inspired the regent with the idea of an 
armed expedition; accompanied by the little king, into the West. 
The convocation of the states-general was about to take place, 
wrung, as m all minorities, from the royal weakness— this time 
by Coiid6 ; so the elections Vere influenced in the monarchist 
interest. The king’s majority, solemnly proclaimed on the 28th 
of October ^614; further strengthiencd the throne ; while owkg 
to the buftglmg of the Uurd estate, who did not contrri’o to gam 
the support of the clergy and the nobility by some sort of con- 
cessions, the stafigs^general, the last until 1789, proved like the 
others a mete historic • episode, an impotent and inorganic 
expedient. In' VAin Cond^ tried' to> play with the parlement of 
Pans the same game as with the states-gcncral, in a of 
anticipation of the Froi^de. Villeroy doihurred ; and the 
parlement, having* illegally assumed a political role, broke with 
Cond^ and effected^ a roeoriciliation with the court. After this 
double victory Marie de’ Medici could at last undertaj;ce the 
famous journey to Bordeaux and consummate the Spanish 
marriages. In order not to countenance by his presence an 
act which had been the pretext for his opposition, Conde rebelled 
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once more in August. 1615 ; but. he. was again pacified by the 
governorships and pensions of the peace of Loudun (May i6i6). 

But Villcroy and the other ministers • knew not how to reap 
tie full advantage of their victory. They had but one desire, 
to put themselves on a good footing again with Conde, 
Marshal ihenisclves honebUy to the service 

d^A^ra. of the king. The “ marshals,” Connni and his wife 
Leonora Galigai, more, influential with the quern and 
more exacting than ever, by dint of clever intrigues forced the 
ministers to retire one .after another ; and with the last of Henry 
IV.’s “ greybeards ” vanished .also all the pecuniary reserves left. 
Concini surrounded himself with new men, inpignificant persons 
ready to do his bidrling, such as Barbin or Mangot, while m 
the background was 1 Kichelieu, bishop of I.u^n. Conde now 
began intrigues with the princes whom he had previously 
lietraycd ; but his pride .dissolved in piteous entreaties when 
Themines, captam of the guard, arrested him: in Sej^tenober 
1616. Six months later Concini had not even tiinei to protest 
when' another captain, Vitry, slew him at the I^ouvre, under 
orders from Louis XIIL^ on the 24th of April 1617. 

Richelieu had appeared behind Marie de’ Medici; Albert 
dei Luynes rase behind. Louis XIIL, the neglected child wliom 
he had contnved to amuse. “ The tavern remained the same, 
having' changed nothing bat ithe bush.” De Luynes was made 
a dukei and marshal i in Concini’s place, with no better title; 
while the due d’Epernon, supported by the queen-rmother 
(now in disgnxce at. Blais), took Conde’s place at the hea<l of 
the opposition. The treaties of Angoulome and Angers (1619- 
1620), negotiated by Richelieu, recalled the “ unwholesome ” 
treaties, of Sainte^Menchould and. Loudun. The, revolt of the 
Protestants was more serious. Goaded by the vigorous revival 
of militant Cathobcism which marked the opening of the J7th 
rentuiy^ de Luynes tried to put a finishuig touch to the triumph 
of Catholicism m France, wluch he liad assisted, by abandoning 
in the treaty of Ulm the defence of the small German states 
against the ambition of* the ruling house of Austria, and by 
sacrifi('ing the Protestant Grisons to Spain. The rc-establish- 
ment of CatlioHc worship in Bearn was the pretext for a rising 
among the Protestants, who had remained loyal during these 
troublous years ; and although the military organization 
of FreruTi Protestantism, arranged by the assembly of La 
Rochelle, had been checked in 1621, by the defection of most 
of the reformed nobles, like Bouillon and Lesdigui^res, de Luynes 
had to raise the disastnius siege of Montauban. Death .alone 
saved him from the disgrace suffered by his predecessors 
(December 15, 1621). 

From 1621. to 1624 Marw de’ Medici, re-establislied in credit, 
prosecuted her intrigues ; and. in ithree years there, were three 
different ministries ; 1 1 dci LuyneSf was (succeeded by the 
^ariade* Ccxttcl^, iwhosc Montauban was fo.und at 

M>$dicL Montpellier ; the i Brularts i)uceeeded CoiKb§, and 
having, likcr de Luynes,! neglected PTance’s foreign 
interests, they had to give' place to La Vieuvilie; while itliisi 
laititer was arrested in his, turn for having sacrificed the interests 
of I the liaglish Catholics in . the negotiations regarding the 
mamiage of Henrietta of France with the prince of Woles, All 
those personages were /.undistinguished figures 1 beyond whom 
might be discerned the icold.clcar^-cut profile of Mane de* Medici’s 
secretary, now . a cardinal) who was.rto take tha-hclm. and act 
as viceroy during eighteen y^rs* 

Richelieu came into power, at a ducky moment. Every one 
was sick, of government by deputy ; they desired. a strong hand 
Cardia^f arid an energetic foreign policy, after the :de£eat of 
Rioiididtt the Czechs at the White ' Mountain by the .Imse -of 
^ Austria, the Spanish intrigues in the Valtelhna, and 
the resumption of war between Spain and Holland. 
Richelieui contrived to raise hope m the minds of all. As 
presideat -of the clergy at the states-general of 1614 he had 
figure(>as an adherent of Spain and the ultramontanei, interest ; 
he appeared to be a representative of that religious partv which 
was identical with the Spanish party. But he hatl also been 
put into the ministry by the party of the Pol%tiques, who had 
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terminated .the civil wars, acclaimed Henry IV., applauded the 
Protestant alliance, and by the mouth of Miron, president of the 
third estate, had in 1614 proclaimed its mieation to take .up 
the national tracbtion once more. Despite the concessions 
necessar>’ at the outset- to the partisans of a- Catholic alliance, 
it was the progranamc of the Poliityues that Richeheu. adopted 
and laid down with a master’s hand in his Political Testament. 

To realize it he had to maintain his position. This was very 
difficult with a king, who “ wisl'ied to be. governed and yet was 
impatient at being governed.” Incapable of applying 
himself to great affairs, but of sane and even tite 

judgment, Louis XIIL excelled only in a passion for 
detail and for manual pastimes. He realized the 
superior quahtres of ,his mini&tcr, thougli with a lively sense of 
hiS' Own ignity he often wished him more disoreet and less 
imperious ; he had. confidence in him but did not .love him. 
Coldihcarted and formal by nature, hei had not even self-love, 
detested his wife Annci of Au.stria-^ioo good a Spaniard— and 
only attached ihimself fitfiolly to hLs favourites,; m^e or female, 
who were naturally jealously suspected by the< cardinal. He 
was' accustomed to listen to his mother, wlio detested Ruhelieu 
as her ungrateful prot^. Neither did; he love his i brotlaer, 
Gaston of Orleans, and the feeling wa^ mutual ; for the latter, 
remaimng for tw’enty yeajrs hcuvpresumpiive to a crown, which 
he could ueither defend nor seize, posed, as the beloved prince 
in all the conspiracies, against Richelieu, land issued from, them 
each time as a Judas. Add to this that Louis XIIL, .like 
Richelieu himself, had wretched health, aggravated by the 
extravagant medicines of the day , and it is easy to understand 
how this . pliable disposition which offered itself to the yoke 
caused rRichdieu always to fear that his king might change 
his master^ and to declare tliat the four square feet of the king’s 
cabinet had beciimore difficult for him to conquer than all the 
battlefields of Europe.’’ 

Richelieu,, therefore, passed his time in aafoguarthng himself 
from his rivals land in spying upon them ; his suspicious nature^ 
rendered .still more irritable by his pauifuJ practice of a dissimula- 
tion repugnant to tus headstrong character,; making him faaicy 
himself threatened more than was actuidly the ca^c. , He brutally 
suppressed six great plots, several* of which were scandalous, 
and had more than fiftv' persons executed : and he identified 
himself with tho king, sincerely believing that he was maintaining 
the ro}'al authority and not merely his own. He had a preference 
for irregular measures rather than legal proswu lions, and a 
jealousy of ail opinions save his own. He main tamed his power 
through the fear of torture and of special commissions. It 
was Louis XIII. whose cold decree ordained most of the rigorous 
sentences, but the stain- of blood rested on. the cardinarsi robe 
and made his reasons of istate pass for private vengeance. Chalais 
was bdieaded. at Namtes in 1626 for- having upheld Gaston, of 
Orleans in* his refusal . to wed. Makiemoiselle de Montpenaier^ 
and Marshal d’Ornano died at VmceniKs. for having given, him 
bad advice in this- matter; while the duellist de ; Bowttevillo 
was put to the torture for having braved the edict agasnsi duds. 
The royal family itself was not free frum his attacks ; after the 
Day of Dupes {1630) he allowed the quecnHinother. to die in exile> 
and publicly dishonoured the king’s brother Gaston of Orleans 
by the publication of bis confessions ; Marshal de Manilas 
was put to the torture for his ingratitude, and the coastabie- 
de Montmorency for rebellion (1632). The birth of Louis. XIV. 
in 1638 confirmed Richelieu in power. HoHe\Tr, at the point 
of death he roused himself to order the execution of the king’s 
favourite, Cinq^-Mors, and his frieivd de Thou, guill^ of treason 
with Spain (1642). 

Absolute authority was not in itself suffioieat ; much moocy 
was also needed. In his state-papers Richelieu has shown that 
at tlie outset he desired that the Huguenots should 
sl\are no longer in public affairs, that the nobles should 
cease to behave as rebellious subjects, and the powerful mettUam^ 
provincial governors as suzerains over the lands 
committed to their charge. With his passion for the uniform 
and the useful on a grand scale, he hoped by means of the Code • 
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Midiaud to put an end to the sale of oifices, to lighten imposts, 
to suppress brigandage, to reduce the monasteries, &c. To do 
this it would have been necessary to make peace, for it was 
soon evident that war was incompatible with these reforms. He 
chose war, as did his Spanish rival and contemporary Olivares. 
War is expensive sport ; but Richelieu maintained a lofty 
attitude towards finance, disdained figures, and abandoned all 
petty details to subordinate officials like D’Effiat or Bullion. 
He therefore soon reverted to the old and worse measures, 
including the debasement of coinage, and put an extreme 
tension on all the springs of the financial system. The land-tax 
was doubled and trebled by war, by the pensions of the nobles, 
by an extortion the profits of which Richelieu disdained neither 
for himself nor for his family ; and just when the richer and 
more powerful classes had been freed from taxes, causing the 
wholesale oppression of the poorer, these few remaining were 
jointly and severally answerable. Perquisites, offices, forced 
loans were multiplied to such a point that a critic of the times, 
Guy Patin, facetiously declared that duties were to be exacted 
from the beggars basking in the sun. Richelieu went so far as to 
make poverty systematic and use famine as a means of govern- 
ment. This was the price paid for the national victories. 

II1US he procured money at all costs, with an extremely 
crude fiscal judgment which ended by exasperating the people ; 
hence numerous insurrections of the poverty-stricken ; Dijon 
rose in revolt against the aides in 1630, Provence against the 
tax-officers (Hus) in 1631, Pans and Lyons in 1632, and Bordeaux 
against the increase of customs in 1635. In 1636 the Croquants 
ravaged Limousin, Poitou, Angouinois, Gascony and Pengord ; 
in 1639 it needed an army to subdue the V a-nu-pieds (bare-feet) 
in Normandy. Even the rentiers of the H6tel-de-V ille, big and 
little, usually veiy peaceable folk, were excited by the curtail- 
ment of their incomes, and in 1639 and 1642 were roused to fury. 

Every one had to bend before this harsh genius, who insisted 
on uniformity in obedience. After the feudal vassals, decimated 
Struggle of religion and the executioner’s hand, 

with the and after the recalcitrant taxpayers, the Protestants, 
ProUMt- in their turn, and by their own fault, experienced this. 

While Richelieu was opposing the designs of the pope 
and of the Spaniards in the Valtellina, while he was arming 
the duke of Savoy and subsidizing Mansfeld in Germany, 
Henri, due dc Rohan, and his brother Benjamin de Rohan, due 
dc Soubise, the Protestant chiefs, took the initiative in a fresh 
revolt despite the majority of their party (1625). This Huguenot 
rising, m stirring up which Spanish diplomacy had its share, 
was a revolt of discontented and ambitious individuals who 
trusted for success to then* compact organization and the ultimate 
assistance of England. Under pressure of this new danger and 
mged on by the Catholic devots, supported by the influence of 
Pope Urban VIIL, Richelieu concluded with Spain the treaty 
of Monzon (March 5, 1626), by which the interests of his allies 
Venice, Savoy and the Grisons were sacrificed without their 
being consulted. The Catholic Valtellina, freed from the claims 
of the Protestant Grisons, became an independent state under 
the joint protection of France and Spain ; the question of the 
right of passage was left open, to trouble France during the 
campaigns that followed ; but the immediate gam, so far as 
Richelieu was concerned, was that his hands were freed to deal 
with the Huguenots. 

Soubise had begun the revolt (January 1625) by seizing 
Port Blavet in Brittany, with the royal squadron that lay there, 
and in command of the ships thus acquired, combined with 
those of La Rochelle, he ranged the western coast, intercepting 
commerce. In September, however, Montmorency succeeded, 
with a fleet of English and Dutch ships manned by English 
seamen, in defeating Soubise, who took refuge in England. 
La Rochelle was now invested, the Huguenots were hard pressed 
also on land, and, but for the reluctance of the Dutch to allow 
their ships to be used for such a purpose, an end might have been 
made of the Protestant opposition in France ; as it was, Richelieu 
was forced to accept the mediation of England and conclude a 
treaty with the Huguenots (February 1626). 
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He was far, however, from forgiving them for their attitude 
or being reconciled to their power. So long as they retained 
their compact organization in France he could undertake no 
successful action abroad, and the treaty was in effect no more 
than a truce that was badly observed. The oppression of the 
French Protestants was but one of the pretexts for the English 
expedition under James L’s favourite, the duke of Buckingham, 
to La Rochelle in 1627 ; and, in the end, this intervention of a 
foreign power compromised their cause. When at last the citizens 
of the great Huguenot stronghold, caught between two dangers, 
chose what seemed to them the least and threw m their lot 
with the English, they definitely proclaimed their attitude as 
anti-national ; and when, on the 29th of October 1628, after 
a heroic resistance, the city surrendered to the French king, 
this was hailed not as a victory for Catholicism only, 
but for France. The taking of La Rochelle was a 
crushing blow to the Huguenots, and the desperate 
alliance which Rohan, entrenched in the C^vennes, 
entered into with Philip IV. of Spain, could not prolong their 
resistance. I’lie amnesty of Alais, prudent and moderate in 
religious matters, gave back to the Protestants their common 
rights within the body politic. Unfortunately what was an end 
for Richelieu was but a first step for the ('atholic party. 

The little Protestant group eliminated, Richelieu next wished 
to establish Catholic religious uniformity ; for though in France 
the Catholic Church was the state church, unity did 
not exist in it. There were no fixed principles in the 
relations between king and church, hence incessant catholics, 
conflicts between Galileans and Ultramontancs, in 
which Richelieu ckiimed to hold an even balance. Moreover, 
a Catholic movement for religious reform in the ('hurch of 
France l)egan during the 17th century, marked by the creation 
of seminaries, the foundation of new orthodox religious orders, 
and the organization of public relief by Saint Vincent de Paul. 
Jansenism was the most vigorous contemporary effort to renovate 
not only morals but Church doctrine (see Jansenism). But 
Richelieu had no love for innovators, and showed this very 
plainly to du Vergier de Hauranne, abbot of Saint Cyran, who 
was imprisoned at Vincennes for the good of Church and State. 
In affairs of intellect dragooning was equally the policy ; and, 
as Corneille learnt to his cost, the French Academy was created 
in 1635 simply to secure in the republic of letters the same unity 
and conformity to nilcs that was enforced in the state. 

Before Richelieu, there had been no effective monarchy and 
no institutions for controlling affairs ; merely advisory institu- 
tions which collaborated somewhat vaguely in the Destme- 
administration of the kingdom. Had the king been tionof 
willing these might have developed further ; but public 
Richelieu ruthlessly suppressed all such growth, and 
they remained embryonic. According to him, the king must 
decide in secret, and the king’s will must be law. No one might 
meddle in political affairs, neither parlcments nor states-general ; 
still less had the public any right to judge the actions of the 
government. Between 1631 and the edict of February 1641 
Richelieu strove against the continually renewed opposition 
of the parlements to his system of special commissions and 
judgments ; in 1641 he refused them any right of interference 
in state affairs ; at most would he consent occasionally to take 
counsel with assemblies of notables. Provincial and municipal 
liberties were no better treated when through them the king’s 
subjects attempted to break loose from the iron ring of the royal 
commissaries and intendants. In Burgundy, Dijon saw her 
municipal liberties restricted in 1631 ; the provincial assembly 
of Dauphin^ was suppressed from 1628 onward, and that of 
Languedoc in 1629 ; that of Provence was in 1639 replaced by 
communal assemblies, and that of Normandy was prorogued 
from 1639 to 1642. Not that Richelieu was hostile to them 
in principle ; but he was obliged at all hazards to find money 
for the upkeep of the army, and the provincial states v?ere a 
slow and heavy machine to put in motion. Through an excessive 
reaction against the disintegration that had menaced the kingdom 
after the dissolution of the League, he fell into the abuse of 
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over-centralization ; and depriving the people of the habit 
of criticKing governmental action, he taught them a fatal 
acquiebccnce in uncontrolled and undisputed authority. Like 
one of those physical forces which tend to reduce everything 
to a dead level, he battered down alike characters and fortresses ; 
and in his endeavours to abolish faction, he killed that public 
spirit which, formed in the idth century, had already produced the 
Rlpubliqiie of Bodin, de Thou’s History of his Times^ La Boetie's 
Centre un, the Satire MhuppeCj and Sully ’s Economies royalcs. 

In order to establish this absolute despotism Richelieu created 
no new instruments, but made use of a rcvolutionaiy institution 
Methods ccntuiy, namely “ mtendants ” 

employed agents who were forerunners of the commissaries of 
by Riche- the Convention, gentlemen of the long robe of inferior 
lieu. condition, hated by every one, and for that reason the 
more trustworthy. lie also drew most of the members of his 
special commissions from the grand couni'il, a supreme adminis- 
trative tribunal which owed all its influence to him. 

However, having accomplished all these great things, the 
treasury was left empty and the reforms were but ill-established ; 

for Richelieu’s policy increased poverty, neglected 
results toiling and suffering peasants, deserted the cause 

of the workers in order to favour the privileged classes, 
and left idle and useless that bourgeoisie whose intellectual 
activity, spirit of discipline, and civil and political culture would 
have yiehled solid support to a monarchy all the stronger for 
being limited. Richelieu completed the work of Francis 1 . ; 
he endowed France with the fatal tradition of autocracy. This 
priest by education and by turn of mind was indifferent to 
material interests, which were secondary in his eyes ; he could 
organize neither finance, nor justice, nor an army, nor the 
colonies, but at the most a system of police. His method was 
not to reform, but to crush. He was great chiefly in negotiation, 
the art par excellence of ecclesiastics. His work was entirely 
abroad ; there it had more continuity, more future, perhaps 
because only in his foreign policy was he unhampered m his 
designs. He sacrificed everything to it ; but he ennobled it by 
the genivis and audacity of his conceptions, by the energetic 
tension of all the muscles of the body politic. 

The Tlnrty Wars’ War in fact dominated all Richelieu's 
foreign policy ; by it he made France and unmade Germany. 

It was the support of Germany which Philip IL had 
poJicj^of order to realize his Catholic empire ; and the 

mcheiLu. election of the archduke Ferdinand IL of Styria as 
emperor gave that support to his Spanish cousins 
(1619). Thenc'eforward all the forces of the Ilabsliurg monarchy 
would be united, provided that communication could be main- 
tained in the north with the Netherlands and m the south with 
the duchy of Milan, so that there should be no flaw in the iron 
vice which locked France in on cither side. It was therefore of 
the highest importance to France that she should dominate the 
valleys of the Alps and Rhine. As soon as Richelieu became 
minister in 1624 there was an end to cordial relations with Spain. 
He resumed the policy of Henry IV., confining his military 
operations to the region of the Alps, and contenting himself 
at first with opposing the coalition of the Habsburgs with a 
coalition of Venice, the Turks, Bethlen Gabor, king of Hungary, 
and the Protestants of Germany and Denmark. But the revolts 
of the French Protestants, the resentment of the nobles at his 
dictatorial power, and the perpetual ferment of intrigues and 
treason m the court, obliged him almost immediately to draw 
back. During these eight years, however, Richelieu had pressed 
on matters as fast as possible. 

While James I. of England was trying to get a general on the 
che^ in Denmark to defend his son-in-law, the elector palatine, 
^ Richelieu was bargaining with the Spaniards in the 
iuMPoUcy, of Monzon (March 1626) ; but as the strained 

except In relations between France and England forced him 
UmI^ to conciliate Spain still further by the treaty of April 
M30, Spaniards profited by this to carry on an 

intrigue with Rohan, and in concert with the duke 
of Savoy, to occupy Monlferrat when the death of Vicenzo II. 


(December 26, 1627) left the succession of Mantua, under the 
will of the late duke, to Charles Gonzaga, duke of Nevers, a 
Frenchman by education and sympathy. ’But the taking of 
La Rochelle allowed Louis to force the pass of Susa, to induce 
the duke of Savoy to treat with him, and to isolate the Spaniards 
in Italy by a great Italian league between Genoa, Venice and 
the dukes of Savoy and Mantua (April 1629). Unlike the Valois, 
Richelieu only desired to free Italy from Spain in order to 
restore her independence. 

The fact that the French Protestants in the Cevennes were 
again in arms enabled the Habsburgs and the Spaniards to make 
a fresh attack upon the Alpine passes ; but after the peace of 
Alais Richelieu placed himself at the head of forty thousand 
men, and stirred up enemies everywhere against the emperor, 
victorious now over the king of Denmark as m 1621 over the 
elector palatine. He united Sweden, now reconciled with Poland, 
and the ( atholic and Protestant electors, disquieted by the edict 
of Restitution and the omnipotence of Wallenstein ; and he 
aroused the United Provinces. But the disa flection of the 
court and the more extreme Catholics made it impossible for 
him as yet to enter upon a struggle against both Austria and 
Spain ; he was only able to regulate the affairs of Italy with 
much prudence. The intervention of Mazarin, despatched by 
the pope, who saw no other means of detaching Italy from Spain 
than by introducing France into the affair, brought about the 
signature of the armistice of Rivalte on the 4th of September 
1630, soon developed into the peace of Cherasco, which re- 
established the agreement with the still fugitive duke of Savoy 
(June 1631). Under the harsh tyranny of Spain, Italy was now 
nothing but a lifeless corpse ; young vigorous Germany was 
better woith saving. So Richelieu's envoys, Brulart de Leon 
and Father Joseph, disarmed ^ the emperor at the diet of Regens- 
burg, while at the same time Louis XIII. kept Casale and 
Pincrolo.the gates of the Alps. Lastly, by the treaty of Fontaine- 
bleau (May 30th, 1631), Maximilian of Bavaria, the head of 
the Catholic League, engaged to defend the king of France against 
all his enemies, even Spain, with the exception of the emperor. 
Thus by the hand of Richelieu a union against Austrian imperial- 
ism was effected between the Bavarian Catholics and the 
Protestants w^ho dominated in central and northern Germany. 

Twice had Richelieu, by means of the purse and not by fon* 
of arms, succeeded in reopening the passes of the Alps and of 
the Rhine. The kingdom at peace and the Huguenot 
party ruined, he was now able to engage upon his nnd 
policy of prudent acquisitions and apparently dis- Oustmrm 
interested alliances. But Gustavus Adolphus, king 
of Sw’eden, called m by Richelieu and Venice to take the place 
of the played-out king of Denmark, brought danger to all parties. 
He would not be content merely to serve French interests ia 
Germany, according to the terms of the secret treaty of Barwakic 
(June 1631); but, once master of Germany and the rich valley 
of the Rhine, considered chiefly the interests of Protestantism 
and Sweden. Neither the prayers nor the threats of Richelieu, 
who wished indeed to destroy Spain but not Catholicism, nor 
the death of Gustavus Adolphus at Lutzen (1632), could repair 
the evils caused by this immoderate ambition, A violent 
Catholic reaction against the Protestants ensued ; and the 
union of Spain and the Empire was consolidated just when that 
of the Protestants was dissolved at Nordlingen, despite the 
efforts of Oxenstierna (September 1634). Moreover, Wallenstein, 
who had been urged by Richelieu to set up an independent 
kingdom in Bohemia, had been killed on the 23rd of Februa^ 
1634. In the course of a year Wurttemberg and Franconia 
were reconquered from the Swedes ; and the duke of Lorraine, 
who had taken the side of the Empire, called in the Spanish and 
the imperial forces to open the road to the Netherlands through 
Franche-Comt6. 

His allies no longer able to stand alone, Richelieu was obliged 
to intervene directly (May 19th, 1635). By the treaty of Saint- 
Gerniain-en-Laye he purchased the army of Bernard of Saxe- 

* Ferdinand is reported to have said* Lc capiicin ni’a d^sannft 
avec son scapulaire ct a mis dans capuchon six bonnets electorauJiv” 
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Wfeirnar; by that of 'R)V4Dh he united against Spain the dukes 
of . Modena, Parma and Mantna ; he signed an open alliance with 
The leagife of. Heilbronn, the United Provinces and 

Frtncii Sweden , and after these alliances military operations 
TMMy began, M arshal de la F( )rce occupying the duchy of Lor 

raine, Richelieu attempted to operate simultaneously 
in the Netherlands by joining hands with the Dutch, 
and on 'the Rihine by 'uniting with the Swedes; but the bad 
organization of the Freru h armies, the double invasion of the 
Spaniards as far as Uorbie and thciimpenal forces as far as the 
gates of Saint- Jean*de-]^sFie (1636), and the deaths of his allies, 
the dukes* of Hesse-Cassjel, Savoy and Mantna at first frustrated 
his efforts. A' decided success was, however, achreved between 
1638 and '1640, thanks to Bernard of Saxe^VVeimar and after- 
wards to Guebnant, and to the parallel action of the Swedish 
generals, Baner, Wrangel and Torstensson. Richelieu obtained 
Alsace, Breisach and the forest-towns on the Rhine ; w*hile 
in the north, thanks to the»I>utch and owing to the conquest uf 
Artois;, marshals de la Meiileraye, dc Cbatillon and do Brrac 
forced' the 1 barrier off the Nothcrlands. Tnnn, the capital of 
Piedmont, was taken by* Henn de Lorraine^ comte dfHarcourt ; 
the allianre with rebellious Portugal faalitiUJcd the occupation 
of Roussillon and almost the whole of Catakinia, and Spain was 
reduced to defaiding herself ; while the embarrassments of the 
Haboburgs at Madrid made those of Vienna more tractable. 
The diet'^ifi 'Regensburg, under the mediatron of Maximilian of 
Bavaria/ decided m favour of ? peace with. France, and on the 25th 
of December 1641 the prehminar}' settlemont at Hamburg 
ftKecklhe opening of negtitiations to take place at Munster and 
Osnabrilok, Richelieu's death (Deoeanber 4, 1642) prevented 
hkndrom seeing the triumph' of his policy, but it can. be judged 
by 'its results ; in 1624 the kingdom had in the east oiiJy the 
frontier of the Meuse to defend it from invasion ; in 1642 the 
whole of Alsace, except Strassburg, was occupied and the Rhine 
guarded by the army of Gudbriant Six months later, on the 
14th of May 1643, Louis XIII. rejoined his minister in his true 
kingdom, the land cf shades. 

Bnt thanks to Mazarm, who completed his work, France 
gathered in the harvest sown by Richelieu. At the outset no 
one bdicv'cd that the new cardinal would have any 
suocess. pATry one expected from Anite of Austria 
I 66 L ^ change in the govenmient which appeared to be 
justified by the persecutions of Rioholicu and the 
disdainful f unsCTupuJousness of Ixmis Xlil On the 16th of 
Mtty the queen* »took the little four-y ear-old Louis XIY. to the 
parlemcnt of Pans which, proud nf playing a part in polities, 
hastened, contrary to Louis XIIL's ktst will, to acknowledge 
the command of the httleking, and to give Jus mother “ free, 
absolute' and entire authority.’’ The groat nobles were already 
looking upon themsoK^s as established in power, when They 
lo^nt with 'amazement that the regent had appouittdi as her 
chief advRer; not Gastomof Orleans, hut Mazann The political 
revenge which in their eyes was owing to them as a body, the 
queen claimed for her^lf. aJone, and she made it aromantw one. 
This Spaniard of wamng r harms, who had been negketed b> lier 
husband ami msnlted l>y Richeiiou, now ga^c her indolent and 
filll-blowm pergon, together wMth absoKibe powcar, into tlie hands 
of the ‘Sicilian. W hilst others were tnumpbmgi openly, Mazarin, 
in the shadow and sdonce of the mterregnurm, had kept watdi 
upon the heart ot the quoijri ; and when the old iparly ot Wane ■ 
de^ Medici and Anne of Au^tjrui wished to come back into power, , 
taimpoteia general peace, and to substitute for the Protestant 
alliaitoes an understanding with Spam, the arrest of Francois 
d6«Viend6i»e/dukc of Beaufort, and the exile' of other iimportaat 
fi€4>ks< proved to the great familiBS that their hour had gone 
toy » (September • *64 3) 

Mazarin justified Richelieu’s confidence and the favour of ' 
Aone of '^i stria It was upon his foreign, policy tliat he relied 
Toifiaititain his authority withm the kingdom. Thanks to him, 
dilke of Engliien (Louis de Bourbon, aiterwards prince of 
Gand^), appointed commander-m-chief at the age of twenty- 
two^- caus^ the downfall of the renowned Spanish infantry at 
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Rooroi ; and he<discx)vered Tunenne, whose prudence tempered 
Condc s overbold ideas. It was he too who by renewing the tradir 
tional alliances and resuming against Bavaria, Fer- 
dinand lll.’s most .powerful ally, the plan of common 
action with Sweden which Richelieu had sketched out, pMu/ 
pursued it year after year: in 1644 at Freiburg 
im IlreLsgau, despite the death of Guebriant at Rottweil; in 
164^ at Nordhngcn, despite the defeat of Marienthal ; and in 
1646 in Bavaria, despite the rebellion of the Weimar cavalry ; 
to see it finally triumph at Zusmarahausen in May 1648, With 
Turenne dominating the Eiser and the Inn, Conde victorious 
at Lens, and the Swedes before the gates of Prague, the emperor, 
left without a single ally, finally autliorized his plenipotentiaries 
to sign on the 24th of October 1648 the peace aliout which 
negotiations had been going on for seven years. Mazarin had 
stood his ground notwithstanding the treachery of the duke of 
Bavaria, the 'defection of the Lnited Provinces, the resistance of 
the (Germans, and the general confusion which was already 
pervading the internal affairs 'uf the kingdom. 

The dream of the Habsbiii^s was sliattered. They had 
wished to set up a centfalized empire, Catholic and German; 
but the treaties of Westphalia kept Germany in its passive 
and fragmentary condition ; while the Cathohe and Protestant 
princes obtained formal recognition ot their territorial indc- 
pendeuix and their religious equality. Thus disappeared the 
two principles which justified the Empire’s existence ; the 
imivursal sovereignty to which it laid claim was limited simply 
to* a German monarchy much crijipled in its powers; and the 
enfranchisement of the Lutherans and Calvinists from papal 
jurisdiction cut the Iasi: tie which bound the Empire to Rome. 
The victors’ matenal benefits were no less substantial : the con- 
gress of Munster latified the final cession of the Thiec Bishoprics 
and the conquest of Alsace, and Bteisaoh and Philippsburg 
completed these acquisitions. ILe Spaniards had no longer 
any hope of adding Luxemburg to their Francho-C'omte ; while 
the Holy Roman Empire in Germany, biken in the rear by 
Sveden (now mistress of the Baltic and the North Sea), cut off 
for good from the United Provinces and the Swiss cantons, and 
enfeebled by the recognized right of intervention in German 
affairs on the part of Sweden and France, was now nothing but 
a ineaningle>ss name. 

Mazami had: not been so fortunate in Italy, where in 1642 
the Spanish renuuned masters. Venice, the duchy of Milan and 
the duke of Modena were on his side ; the pope and the grand- 
duke of Tuscany mTC trembling, but the romantic expedition 
of the duke of Guise to Naples, and the outbreak of the Fronde, 
saved Spain, who liad refused to take part in the treaties of 
Westphalia and whose ruin* Mazarin wished to compass. 

It was,, however, easier for Mazarin to remodel the map of 
Europe than to govern France. There he found liimself face to 
face wathiftll the ddfiicultks that Richelieu had neglected 
to solve, and that were now once moiie giving trouble. 

The Litde Jnsttve of the 18th of May 1643 proved jdngdom. 
authority to remain still so jiersunal on affair that the 
person of the king, insignificant though that was, continued to 
be regarded as its absolute depositary. Thus regular obedience 
to' an abstract princ*pdc was under Mazarin' as incomprehensible 
to tlie idle ancl seltXh nobiiity as it had been under Richelieu. 
I'he parlumeail still kept up the same extra-judicial pretensions ; 
(but beyond its judicial functions it acted merely as a kind of town- 
cner to the monarchy, charged with making known the king’s 
edicts. Yet through its right of remonstrance it was the only 
body that could legally and publicly interv(*nc in politics ; a large 
ami independent body, moreover, which had its own demands 
to make upon .the monarchy and its ministers, Richcheti, by 
setting his special agents above the legal but complicated 
machinery of financial administration, had so corrupted it as 
to nciceasitate radical reform ; all the more so because financial 
chwges had been increased to a point far beyond what the nation 
could Ijear. With four armies to keep up, the insurrection in 
Fortugal to maintain,, and pensions to serve the needs of thfe 
allies, the burden had become a crushing one. 
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Kic^ielleu had been able to surmount these diflicul,ties because 
he governed in the name of a of full age^ and against isolated 
adversaries ; while Mi^zarin h«ad the latter against 
SUcheUtu 0^ coalition which had lasted ten years, with 

further disadvantages of his foreign origin ^nd a 
royal minority at a time when every one was sick of 
government by ministers. He was the very opposite of Richelieu, 
as wheedling in his ways as the other had been haughty and 
scornful, as devoid of vanity and ranepur as Richelieu had been 
full of jealous care for his authority ; he was gentle where the 
other had been passionate and irti table, with an intelligence as 
great and more supple, and a far mpre grasping nature. 

It was the fiscal question that arrayed against Mazarin a 
coalition ,of all petty interests and frustrated ambitions ; this 
was always the Achilles’ heel of the French monarchy, 
which in 1648 was at the last extremity for money. 
cuitiea. All imposts were forestalled, and every expedient for 
obtaining either direct or indirect taxes had been 
exhausted by the methods of the financiers. As the country 
districts could yield nothing more, it became necessary to 
demand money from the Parisians and from the citizens of the 
various towns, and to search out and furbish up old disused 
edicts — edicts as to measures and scales of prices — at the very 
moment when the luxury and corruption of the parvenus was 
insulting the poverty and suffering of the people, and exasperating 
all those officials who took their functions seriously. 

A storm burst forth in the parlemcnt against Mazarin as the 
patron of these expedients, the occasion for this being the edict 
of redemption by which the government renewed for 
nitic years the Paulette ” which had now expired, 
pmriemenu Withholding four years’ salary from all officers of 
the Great Council, of the Chanibres des com pies y and of 
the Coiir des aides. The parlcment, although expressly exempted , 
associated itself with theic protest by the decree of union of 
Mav 13, 1648, and deliberations in a body upon the reform of 
the state. Despite the (|ueen’s express prohibition, the in- 
surrectionary assembly of the Chambre Saint Louis criticized 
the whole financial S} stem, founded as it was upon usury, clmmcd 
the right of voting taxes, resjiect for individual liberty, and the 
suppression of the intendants, who were a menace to the new 
bureaucratic feudalism The queen, haughty and exasperated 
though she was, yielded for the time being, because the invasion 
of the Spaniards in the north, the arrest of Charles I of England, 
and the insurrection of Masaniello at Naples made the moment 
a critical one for monarchies ; but immediately after the victory 
at Lens she attempted a ioup d\'laly arresting the leaders, and 


among them Broiissel, a popular member of the parlement 
(August 26, 1648) Paris at once rose in revolt— a Paris of 
swarming and nnpoliced streets, that had been making French 
history ever since the reign of Henry IV., and that Jmd not 
forgotten the barricades of the League. Once more a pretence 
of yielding had to be made, until Condc’s arrival enabled the 
court to take refuge at Saint-Germain (January 15, 164c)). 

Civil war now began against the rebellious coalition of great 
nobles, lawyers of the pnrlemrnt, populace, and mercenaries 
ri!»f Thirty Years’ War. It lasted 

Fronde four years, for motives often as futile as the Grande 
ii 64 S^ Mademoiselle’s ambition to wed little Louis XIV., 
16S2). Cardinal cle Retz’s red hat, or Madame de Longueville’s 
stool at the queen’s side ; it was, as its name of Fronde indicates, 
a hateful farce, played by grown-up children, in several acts. 

Its first and shortest phase was the Fronde of the Parlement. 
At a period when all the world was a little mad, the parlemcnt 
Tb^ had imagined a loyalist revolt, and, though it raised 
Proade an armed protest, this was not against the king but 
oftbe against Mazarin and the persons to whom he had 
delegated ^wer. But the parlement soon became 
disgusted with its allies — the princes and noWes, who had only 
<irffwn their swords in order to beg rnore effectively with arms 
in their hands ; and the Parisian mob, whose fanaticism had 
been aroused by Paul de Oondi‘, a warlil^ ecclesiastic, a Catiline 
3 a a cassock, who preached the gospel at the dagger's point. 


When a suggestion was made to the parlement to receive ar 
envoy from Spain, the members had no hesitation in making 
terms with the court by the peace of Rucil (March ii, 1649) 
which ended the first Fronde. 

As an entr’aciCy from April 1649 to January 1650, came thi 
affair of the Petits M nitres : Conde, proud and tdolent ; , Gastoi 
of Orleans, pi liable and contemptible ; Conti, the 
simpleton ; and Longueville, the betrayed Ixusband. Fronde 
The victor of i.ens and Charenlon imagined that every o 1 the 
one was under an obligation to him, and laid claim to a 
dictatorship so insupportable that Anne of Austria and Mazarii 
— assured by Gondi of the concurrence of the parlement an( 
people — had him arrested. To defend Conde the great con 
spiraey of women was formed ; Madame de Chevreuse, th' 
subtle and impassioned princess palatine, and the princess o 
Conde vainly attempted to arouse Normandy, Burgundy am 
the mob of Bordeaux ; while Turenne, bewitched by Madam* 
de Longueville, allowed himself to become involved with Span 
and was defeated at Rethel (December 1 5, 1650). U nfortunately 
after his custom when victor, Mazarin forgot his promises— 
above all, Gondi’s cardinal’s hat. A union was effected betweci 
the two Frondes, that of the Petits Maitrcs and that of th 
parlemcnts, and Mazarin was obliged to ficc for safety to th 
electorate of Cologne (February 1651), whence he continues 
to govern the queen and the kingdom by means of secret letter? 
But the heads of the two Frondes — Cond^, now set free iron 
prison at Havre, and Oondi who detested him— were not long ii 
quarrelling fatally. Owing to Mazariii's exile and to the king 
attainment of his majority (September 5, 1651) quiet btinj 
restored, when the return of Mazarin, jealous ot Anne of Austria 
nearly brought about another rcconrihation of all his opponent 
(January 1652). Cond^ resumed civil war with the .support c 
.Spam, because he was not given Mftzarin’s place ; but thougl 
he defeated the royal army at B 16 neau, he was surprised a 
i^tampes, and nearly crushed by Turenne at the gate of ‘Saint 
Antoine. Saved, however, by the Grande M ademoiselle, daughte 
of Gaston of Orleans, he lost Pans by the disaster of the Hotel d 
Ville (July 4, 1652^), where he had installed an insurrectionar 
government. A general weariness of civil war gave plenty 0 
opportunity after this to the agents of I^fazarin, who in order t 
facilitate peace made a pretence of exiling himself for a secom 
time to Bouillon. Then came the final collapse : Condo havim 
taken refuge in Spain for seven years, Gaston of Orleans hein; 
in exile, Retz in prison, and the parlemcnt reduced to its judiciar 
functions only, the field was loft open for Mazarin, who, fou 
months after the king, re-entered in triumph that Paris whid 
had driven him forth with jeer^ and mockery (February i653).» 

'I'hc task was now to repair these four years of madness am 
folly. The nobles who had hoped to set up the League agair 
halt counting upon the king of Spam, were held in 7.^^ 
check by Mazarin with the golden dowries of his adminu* 
numerous nieces, and were now employed by him in t ration € 
warfare and in docorative court functions ; whiio 
others, De Retz and La Rochefoucauld, sought consolation ii 
their Memoirs or their Maxims, one for his mortifications and th 
other for his rancour as a statesman out of employment. Tb 
parlcmenty which, had confused political power with judiciar 
administration, was giv'en to understand, in the session of Apirj 
13, 1^55, at Vincennes, that the era of political manifestation 
was over 5 and the money expended by (iouiw'ille, Mazarin’ 
agent, restored the membens of the parlement to docility. Tb 
power of the state was confided to middle-class men, faithfu 
servants during the evil days : Abel Servien, Michel le Tellief 
Hugues de Lionne. Like Henry IV. after the League, Mazarin 
after having conquered the Fronde, had to buy buck bit by bi 
the kingdom he had lost, and, like Richelieu, he spread out 1 
networkiol agents, thenceforward regular and permanent, whi 
absuced him. of that security without which ho could neVe 
have carried on his vast plundezjngs in peace and quiets Hi 
imitator i and superintendent, Fouquety the Maecenas of th( 
future Augustus, concealed this gambdmg policy beneath tin 
lustre of the arts and the glalnour of a literature remarkable foi 
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elevationof thought and vigour of style, and further characterized In 1661 Louis XIV. was a handsome youth of twenty-two, 
by the proud though somewhat restricted freedom conceded to of splendid health and gentle serious mien ; eager for pleasure, 
men like Corneille, Descartes and Pascal, but soon to disappear, but discreet and even dissimulating ; his rather mediocre 
It was also necessary to win back from Spain the territory intellectual qualities relieved by solid common sense ; fully 
which the Frondeurs had delivered up to her. Both countries, alive to his rights and his duties. 

War with twenty years of war, were incapable The duties he consc ientiously fulfilled, but he considered he 

SpaiZ bringing it to a successful termination, yet neither need render no account of them to any one but his Maker, the 
would be first to give in ; Mazarin, therefore, dis- last humiliation for God's vicegerent being “ to take 
quieted by Condt^’s victory at Valcnc'icnnes (1056), rcknit the the law from his people.’^ In the solemn language of 
bond of Protestant alliances, and, having nothing to expect the “ Memoirs for the Instruction of the Dauphin ” ^ideas,^ 
from Holland, he deprived Spain of her alliance with Oliver he did but affirm the arbitrary and capricious character 
Cromwell (March 1657). A victory in the Dunes by Turenne, of his predecessors’ action. As for his rights, Louis XIV. looked 
now reinstalled in honour, and aho\e all the conquest of the upon these as plenary and unlimited. Representative of God 
Flemish seaboard, were the results (June 1658): hut when, in upon earth, heir to the sovereignty of the Roman emperors, 
order to prevent the emperor’s intervention in the Netherlands, a universal suzerain and master over the goods and the lives 
Mazarin attempted, on the death of Ferdinand III., to wrest of his vassals, he could conceive no other bounds to his authority 
the Empire from the Ilabsburgs, he was foiled by the gold of than his own interests or his obligations towards God, and in this 
the Spanish envoy Peharanda (1057) When the abdication of he was u willing believer of Bossuet. He therefore had but two 
Christina of Sweden caused a quarrel between Charles Gustavus aims : to increase his power at home and to enlarge his kingdom 
of Sweden and John Casimir of Poland, by wdnch the emperor aliroad. The army and taxation were the chief instruments 
and the elector of Brandenburg hoped to profit, Mazarin (August of his policy. Had not Bodin, Hobbes and Bossuet taught 
15^ 1^58) leagued the Rhine princes against them; wffiile at that the force which gives birth to kingdoms serves best also to 
the same time the substitution of Pope Alexander VII. for feed and sustain them ? His theory of the state, despite Grotius 
Innocent X., and the marriage of Mazarm's two nieces with and Juricu, rejected as odious and even impious the notion 
the duke of Modena and a prince of the house of Savoy, made of any popular rights, anterior and superior to his own. A 
Spain anxious about her Italian possessions. Ihe suggestion realist in principle, Louis XIV. was terribly utilitarian and 
of a marriage between Louis XIV. and a pnnce.ss of Savoy egotistical in practice ; and he exacted from his subjects an 

absolute, continual and obligatory self-abnegation before his 
public authority, even when improperly exercised. 

This deified monarch needed a new temple, and Versailles, 
where everything was his creation, both men and things, adored 
formidable noithern frontier, wxtc ceded to France , and the its maker. The highest nobility of France, beginning The forms 
acc^uisition of Alsace and Lorraine under certain conditions was with the princes of the blood, competed for posts of Louis 
ratified. Thus from this lung duel between the two countries in the royal household, where an army of ten thousand xiv.'s 
Spam issued much enfeebled, while France obtained the pre- soldiers, four thousand servants, and five thousaml 
pondcrance m Italy, (iermany, and throughout northern Europe, horses played its costly and luxurious j)art in the ordered and 
as IS proved by Mazarin's successful arbitration at Copenhagen almost religious pageant of the king's existence. The ^Uinciennes 
and at Oliva (May-June 1660). That dream of Henry TV. and cohuc^ de Lrance^'" gay, familiar and military, gave place to a 
Richelieu, the rum of Philip II. 's Catholic empire, was made a stilted court life, a perpetual adoration, a very ceremonious and 
realized fact by Mazarin ; but the clever engineer, dazzled by very complicated ritual, in which the demigod “ pontificated '' 
success, took the wrong road in national policy when he hoped even “ in his dressing-gown.” To pay court to himself was the 
to crown his work by the Spanish marriage. first and only duty in the eyes of a proud and haughty prince 

The development of events had gradually enlarged the royal who saw and noted everything, especially any one’s absence, 
prerogative, and it now came to its full flower in the administra- Versailles, where the delicate refinements of Italy and the grave 
live monarchy of the 17th century. Of this system politeness of Spam were fused and mingled with French vivacity, 
Louis XIVL was to be the chief exponent. His became the cen tic of national life and a model for foreign royalties, 
i7tS). reign may be divided into two very distinct periods, hence if Versailles has played a consideiable part in the history 
The death of Colbert and the revocation of the edict of civilization, it also seriously modified the life of France, 
of Nantes brought the first to a close (1661-1683-1685) ; coin- Etiquette and self-seeking became the chief rules of a courtier’s 
ciding with the date when the Revolution in England definitely life, and this explains the division of the nobility into two 
reversed the traditional system of alliances, and when the sections: the provincial squires, embittered by neglect; and 

administration began to disorganize. In the second period the courtiers, who were ruined materially and intellectually 
(1685-1715) all the germs of decadence wxre developed until the by their wav of living. Versailles sterilized all the idle upper 
moment of final dissolution. classes, exploited the industrious classes by its extravagance, 

In a monarchy so essentially personal the preparation of and more and more broke relations between king and 
the heir to the throne for his position should have been the chief kingdom. 

task. Anne of Austria, a devoted but unintelligent But however divine, the king could not wield his power 

ttLoV/a° mother, knew no method of dealing with her son, unaided. Louis XIV. called to his assistance a hierarchy of 

XIV, save devotion combined with the rod. His first humbly submissive functionaries, and councils over 

preceptors were nothing but courtiers ; and the most which he regularly presided. Holding the very name 
intelligent, his valet Laporte, developed in the royal child’s of roi faineant in abhorrence, he abolished the office ministers, 
mind his natural instinct of command, a very lively sense of his of mayor of the palace — that is to say, the prime 
rank, and that nobly majestic air of master of the world which minister — thus imposing upon himself work which he always 
he preserved even in the commonest actions of his life. The regularly performed. In choosing his collaborators his principle 
a)ntinual agitations of the Fronde prevented him from persever- was never to select nobles or ecclesiastics, but persons of inferior 
ing in any consistent application during those years which are birth. Neither the immense fortunes amassed by these men, 
the most valuable for study, and only instilled in him a horror nor the venality anji robust vitality which made their families 
of revolution, parliamentary remonstrance, and disorder of veritable races of ministers, altered the fact that De Lionne, Le 
all kinds ; so that this recollection determined the direction Tellier, Louvois and Colbert were in themselves of no accc^nt, 
of his government. Mazarin, in his later years, at last taught even though the parts they played were much more important 
him his trade as king by admitting him to the council, and by than Louis XIV. imagined. This was the age of plebeians, to 
instructing him in the details of politics and of administration, the great indignation of the duke and peer Saint Simon. Meret 


cledclecl bpain, now brought to luv, to accord him the 
of^Ve hand oi Maria Theresa as a chief condition (jf the peace 
Pyrenees, ^hc Pyrenees (No\ ember 16^9). Roussillon and 
Artois, w'ltli a line of strongliolds constituting a 
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reflected lights, these satellites professed to share their master’s 
horror of all individual and collective rights of such a 
deBpotiam. as to impose any check upon his public authority. 

* Louis XIV. detested the states-general and never 
convoked them, and the parlements were definitely reduced 
to silence in 1673 ; he completed the destruction of municipal 
liberties, under pretext of bad financial administration ; suffered 
no public, still less private criticism ; was ruthless when his 
exasperated subjects had recourse to force ; and made the police 
the chief bulwark of his government. Prayers and resignation 
were the only solace left for the hardships endured by his subjects. 
All the ties of caste, class, corporation and family were severed ; 
the jealous despotism of Louis XIV. destroyed every opportunity 
of taking common action ; he isolated every man in private life, 
in individual interests, just as he isolated himself more and more 
from the body social. Freedom he tolerated for himself alone. 

His passion for absolutism made him consider himself master 
of souls as well as bodies, and Bossuet did nothing to contravene 
an opinion which was, indeed, common to every 
aad’thc^^ sovereign of his day. Louis XIV., like Philip II., 
Church, pretending to not only political but religious authority, 
would not allow the pope to share it, still less would 
he abide any religious dissent ; and this gave rise to many 
conflicts, especially with the pope, at that time a temporal 
sovereign both at Rome and at Avignon, and as the head of 
Christendom bound to interfere in the affairs of France. Louis 
XIV.’s pride caused the first struggle, which turned exclusively 
upon questions of form, as m the affair of the Corsican Guard 
in 1662. The question of the right of regale (right of the Crown 
to the revenues of vacant abbeys and bishoprics), which touc'hed 
the essential rights of sovereignty, further inflamed the hostility 
between Innocent XL and Louis XIV. Conformably with the 
traditions of the administrative monarchy in 1673, the king 
wanted to extend to the new additions to the kingdom his 
rights of receiving the revenues of vacant bishoprics and making 
appointments to their benefices, including taking oaths of fidelity 
from the new incumbents. A protest raised by the bishops of 
Pamiers and Aleth, followed by the seizure of their revenues, 
provoked the intervention of Innocent XL in 1678 ; but the 
king was supported by the general assembly of the clergy, which 
declared that, with certain exceptions, the regale extended over 
the whole kingdom (1681). The pope ignored the decisions of 
the assembly ; so, dropping the regale, the king demanded that, 
to obviate further conflict, the assembly should define the limits 
of the authority due respectively to the king, the Church and the 
pope. This was the object of the Declaration of the Four 
Deciara- Articles : the pope has no power in temporal matters ; 
tioaof general councils are superior to the pope in spiritual 
the Four affairs; the rules of the Church of France are inviolable; 
Articles, decisions of the pope in matters of faith are only irre- 
vocable by consent of the Church. The French laity transferred 
to tht king this quasi-divine authority, which became the political 
theory of the ancten rlgime ; and since the pope refused to submit, 
or to institute the new bishops, the Sorbonne was obliged to 
interfere. The affair of the “ diplomatic prerogatives,’’ when 
Louis XIV. was decidedly in the wrong, made relations even 
more strained (1687), and the idea of a scliism was mooted with 
greater insistence than in 1681. The death of Innocent XL in 
1689 allowed Louis XIV. to engage upon negotiations rendered 
imperative by his check in the affair of the Cologne bishopric, 
where his candidate was ousted by the pi^pe’s. In 1693, under 
the pontificate of Innocent XI L, he went, like so many others, 
to Canossa. 

Recipient now of immense ecclesiastical revenues, which, 
owing ^o the number of vacant benefices, constituted a powerful 
engine of government, Louis XIV. had immense power over the 
P'rench Church. Religion began to be identified with the state ; 
and the king combated heresy and dissent, not only as a religious 
duty, but as a matter of political expediency, unity of faith 
being obviously conducive to unity of law. 

Richelieu having deprived the Protestants of all political 
guarantees for their liberty of conscience, an anti-Protestant 


party (directed by a cabal of religious devotees, the CompagnU 
du Saint Sacremeni) determined to suppress it completely by 
conversions and by a jesuitical interpretation of the 
terms of the edict of Nantes. Louis XIV. made xiv, mad 
this impolitic policy his own. His passion for absolu- thePro^ 
tism, a religious zeal that was the more active because 
it had to compensate for many affronts to public and private 
morals, the financial necessity of augmenting the free donations 
of the clergy, and the political necessity of relying upon that body 
in his conflicts with the pope, led the king between 1661 and 
1685 to embark upon a double campaign of arbitrary proceedings 
with the object of nullifying the edict, conversions being procur^ 
either by force f;r by bribery. The promulgation and application 
of systematic measures from above had a response from below, 
from the corporation, the urban workshop, and the village street, 
which supported ecclesiastical and royal authority in its suppres- 
sion of heresy, and fre(|uently even went further : individual 
and local fanaticism co-operating with the head of the state, 
the intendants, and the military and judiciary authorities. 
Protestants were successively removed from the states-general, 
the consulates, the town councils, and even from the humblest 
municipal offices ; they were deprived of the charge of their 
hospitals, their academics, their colleges and their schools, and 
were left to ignorance and poverty ; while the intolerance 
of the clergy united with chicanery of procedure to invade 
their places of worship, insult their adherents, and put a stop 
to the practice of their ritual. Pellisson’s methods of conversion, 
considered too slow, were accelerated by the violent supprts* 
persecution of Louvois and by the king’s galleys, Mioaof 
until the day came when Louis XIV., deceived by the the edict 
clergy, crowned his record of complaisant legal methods 
by revoking the edict of Nantes. This was the signal ' 
for a Huguenot renaissance, and the Camisards of the Cevennes 
held the royal armies m check from 1703 to 1711, N 0 twi ths tand- 
ing this, however, Louis XIV. succeeded only too well, since 
Protestantism was reduced both numerically and intellectually. 
He never perceived how its loss threw France back a full 
century, to the great profit of foreign nations ; while neither 
did the Church perceive that she had been firing on her own 
troops. • 

The same order of ideas produced the persecution of the 
Jansenists, as much a political as a religious sect. Founded 
by a bishop of Vpres on the doctrine of predestination, 
and growing by persecution, it had speedily recruited xiv. and 
adherents among the disillusioned followers of the the Jan- 
Fronde, the Gallican clergy, the higher nobility, even 
at court, and more important still, among learned men and 
thinkers, such as the great Arnauld, Pascal and Racine. Pure 
and austere, it enjoined the strictest morals in the midst of 
corruption, and the most dignified self-respect in face of idolatrous 
servility. Amid general silence it was a formidable and much 
dreaded body of opinion ; and in order to stifle it Louis XIV,, 
the tool of his confessor, the Jesuit Le Telher, made use of his 
usual means. The nuns of Port Royal were in their turn sub- 
jected to persecution, which, after a truce between 1666 and 
1679, became aggravated by the affair of the regale, the bishops 
of Aleth and Pamiers being Jansenists. Port Royal was de- 
stroyed, the nuns dispersed, and the ashes of the dead scattered 
to the four winds. The bull Unigemtus launched by Pope 
Clement XL in 1713 against a jansenist book by F'ather Quesnel 
rekindled a quarrel, the end of which Louis XIV. did not live to 
see, and which raged throughout the i8th century. 

Bossuet, Louis XIV.’s mouthpiece, triumphed in his turn over 
the quietism of Madame Guy on, a mystic who recognized 
neither definite dogmas nor formal prayers, but 
abandoned herself “ to the torrent of the forces of 
God.” Fenelon, who in his Maximes des Saints ha.d Li^^rtins. 
given his adherence to her doctrine, was obliged to 
submit in 1699 ; but Bossuet could not make the spirit of 
authority prevail against the religious criticism of a Richard 
Simon or the philosophical polemics of a Bayle. He might 
exile their persons ; but their Hoctrines, supported by the 
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scientific and philosophic work of Newton and Leibnitz^ were 
to triumph over Church and religion in the i8th century. 

The chaos of the administrative system caused difficulties 
no less great than those produced by opinions and creeds. 
Traditional rights, differences of language, provincial autonomy^ 
eGciesiastical assemblies, parlemeiits, governors, intendants — 
vestiges of the past, or promises for the future — all jostled 
against and thwarted each other. The central authority had not 
yet acquired a vigorous constitution, nor destroyed all the 
intermediary authorities. ColbeJt now offered his aid in making 
Louis XIV. the sole pivot of public life, as he had already become 
the source of religious authority, thanks to the Jesuits and to 
Bossuet. 

Colbert, an agent of Le Tcllier, the honest steward of 
Mazarm’s dishonest fortunes, had a future opened to him by 
Cofhert Fouquet (i66i). Harsh and rough, he 

compelled admiration for his delight in work, his 
aptitude in disentangling affairs, his desire of continually aug- 
menting tlie wealtli of the state, and his regard for the 
public welfare without forgetting his own. Born in a draper’s 
shop, this great administrator always preserved its narrow 
horizon, its short-sighted imagination, its taste for detail, and the 
conceit of the parvenu ; while with his insinuating ways, and 
knowing better than Fouquet how to keep his distance, he 
made himself indispensable by his savoir-fmre and his readiness 
for every emergency. He gradually got everything into his 
control ; finance, industry, commerce, the fine arts, the navy 
and colonies, the administration, even the fortifications, and — 
through his uncle Bussort— the law, with all the profits attaching 
to its offices. 

Hi* fhnt care was to re.store the exhausted resources of the 
country and to re-establish order in finance. He began by 
measures of liquidation: the Chambre ardente of 
i66i to 1665 to deal with the farmers of the revenue, 
fiatmoa, the condemnation of Fouquet, and a revision of Uie 
funds. Next, like a good man of business, Colbert 
determined that the state accounts should be kept as accurately 
as those of a shop ; but though m this respect a great minister, 
he was less so in his manner of levying contributions. He 
kept to the old system of revenues from the demesne and from 
imposts that were reacUunary m their effect, such as the iaille, 
aids, salt^tax (gah'llc) and customs ; only lie managed them 
better. His forest laws have remained a model. He demanded 
less of the tailU, a ducct impost, and more from indirect aids, 
of which he created the code — not, however, out of sympathy 
for the common people, towards whom he was very harsh, but 
because these aids covered a greater area and brought in larger 
returns. He tried to import more method into the very unequal 
distribution of taxatjon,dess brutality in collection, less confusion 
in the fiscal machine, and more uniformity in the matter of rights ; 
while he diminished tlie debts of the much-involv’ed towns 
by putting them through the bankruptcy court. With revolu- 
tionary intentions as to reform, this only ended, after several 
years of normal budgets, m ultimate frustration. He could 
never make the rights over the drrnk traffic uniform and equal, 
nor restrict privileges in the matter of the tatUe ; while he 
was soon much embarrassed, not only by the coalition of 
particular interests and local immunities, which made despotism 
acceptable by tempering it, but also by Louis XIV.'s two master- 
passions for conquest and for building. To his great chagrin 
he was obligeil to begin borrowing again in 1672, and to have 
recourse to “ affaires extraordmatres ” , and this brought him at 
last to his grave. 

Order was for Colbert the prime condition of work. He 
desired all France to set to work as he did “ with a contented 
air and rubbing his hands for joy ; but neither 
2?**^ general tlieories nor individual happiness preoccupied 
laduatry, attention. He made economy truly political : 

that IS to say, the prosperity of mdustry and commerce 
afforded him no other interest than that of making tlie country 
w^lthy and the state powerful. I-ouis XIV. 's aspirations 
towards glory chimed m very well with the extremely positive 


views of his minister ; but here too Colbert was an innovator 
and an unsuccessful one. He wanted to give 17th-century France 
the modern and industrial character which the New World 
had imprinted on the maritime states ; and he created industry 
on a grand scale with an energy of labour, a prodigious geruua 
for imtiative and for organization ; while, m order to attract a 
foreign clientele, he imposed upon it the habits of meticulous 
probity common to a middle-class draper. But he maintained 
the legislation of the Valois, who placed industry in a state of 
strict dependency on finance, and he instituted a servitude of 
labour harder even than that of individuals ; his great factories 
of soap, glass, lace, carpets and cloth had the same artificial 
life as that of contemporary Russian industry, created and 
nounshed by the state. It was thereiore necessary, in order to 
compensate for the fatal influence of servitude, that administra- 
tive protection should be lavished without end upon the royal 
manufactures ; moreover, in tlie course of its development, 
industry on a grand scale encroaclied in many ways upon the 
resources of smaller industries. After Colbert's day, when the 
crutclies lent by privilege were removed, his achievements lost 
vigour; industries that ministered to luxury alone escaped 
decay ; the others became exhausted in struggling against the 
persistent and teasing opposition of the municipal bodies and 
the bourgeoisie — conceited, ignorant and terrified at any innova- 
tion— and against the blind and intolerant policy of Louis XIV. 

Colbert, m common with all his century, believed that the 
true secret of commerce and the indisputable proof of a country’s 
prosperity was to sell as many of the products of 
national industry to the foreigner as possible, while 
purchasing as little as pobsible. In order to do llus,,ooi»mew«. 
he sometimes figured as a free-trader and sometinres 
as a protectionist, but always in a practical sense ; if he imposed 
prohibitive tanffs, in 1664 and i;667, he also opened the free 
ports of Marseilles and Dunkirk, and engineered the Canal du 
Midi. But commerce, like industry, was made to rely only on 
the instigation of the stale, by Uie intervention of officials ; 
here, as throughout the national life, private initiative was 
kept in subjection and under suspicion; Once more Colbert 
failed ; with regard to internal affairs, he was unable to unify 
weights and measures, or to suppress the many custom-houses 
which made France into a miniature Europe ; nor could he in 
external affairs reform tbo consulates of tire Levant. He did 
not understand that, m order to purge the body of the nation 
from its traditions of routine, it would be necessary to reawaken 
individual energy in France. He believed that the state, or 
ratlrer the bureaucracy, might be the motive power of national 
activity. 

His colonial and maritime policy was the newest and most 
fruitful part of his work. He wished to turn the eyes of con- 
temporary adventurous France towards her distant 
interests, the \\urs of religion having diverted her 
.attention from tliem to the great profit of English colonies, 
and Dutch merchants. Here too he liad no pre- 
conceived ideas ; the royal and monopolist companies were 
never lor him an end but a means ; and after much experimenting 
he at length attained success. In the course of twenty years 
he created many dependencies of France beyond sea. To her 
colonial empire in America he added the greater part of Santo 
Domingo, Tobago and Dominica ; he restored Guiana ; prepared 
for the acquisition of Louisiana by supporting Cavelier de la 
Salle ; extended the suzerainty of the king on the coast of Africa 
from the Bay of Arguin to the shores of Sierra Leone, and 
instituted the first commercial relations with India. The 
population of the Antilles doubled ; that of Canada quintupled ; 
while if in 1672 at die tune of the war with Holland Louis ^IV. 
had listened to him, Colbert would have sacrificed his pride to 
the acquisition of the rich colonies of the Netherlands. Jn order 
to attach and defend these colonies Colbert created a navy which 
became his passion ; he took convicts to man the galleys ija the 
Mediterranean, and for the fleet in the Atlantic he established 
the system of naval reserve which still obtains. But, in the 18 th 
century, the monarchy, hypnotized by the classical battle-fields 
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of Handera cjnd Italyy, madly &q>jawiered of, Colbert’s 

■work as so much material for barter md optchange. 

In the adnidni&tration, the police and, the law, Colbert preserved 
all the old machinery, including the inherita^nce of office. In 
coibtrt codification of laws, made under the direction 

amjtha of his uncle Fugsorti he set aside tl^e paxlement of 
aamiais- Paris, and joi»tice continued to he ill -administered 
tratioa, crufil. The police, inatitiited in ifiO? by La 

Reynie, became a public force independent of magistrates and 
under the direct orders of the minh^ters,, making the arbitrary 
royal and ministerial authority absolute by rneanjs of lettres de 
cachet {q.tK)^ which were very convenient for the government 
and very terrible for the individuals copcerned. 

Provincial administration was no longer modified ; it was 
regularized. The intendant became the king’s factotum, not 
purcbasii;^ his office but liable to dismissal, the government’s 
confidential agent and the real repository of royal authority, 
the governor being only for show (see Intenuant). 

Colbert’s system went on working regularly up to the year 
1675 ; from that time forward he was cruelly embarrassed 
for money, and, seeking new sources of revenue, 
Coiberi*a boggcd fot subsidies from the assembly of the clergy. 
work. He did not succeed either in stemming the tide of 
e^fpense, nor in his administration, being m no way 
in advance of his age, and nut perceiving that decisive reform 
could not be achieved by a government dealing with the nation 
as though it were inert and passive material, made to olx‘y and to 
pay. Like a good Cartesian he conceived of the state as an 
immense machine, every portion of which should receive its 
impulse from outsule— that Is from him, Colbert. Leibnitz had 
not yet taught tliat external movement is nothing, and inward 
spirit everything. As the minister of an ambitious and magnifi- 
cent king, Colliert was under the hard necessity of sacrificing 
everything to the wars in Flanders and the pomp of Versailles — 
a gulf winch swahowed up all the country’s wealth;— and, 
tunid a society which might be supposed submissively docile 
to the wishes of Louis XIV., he had to retain the most ab.surd 
financial laws, making the burden of taxation weigh heaviest 
on. those who had no other resources than their labour, whilst 
landed property escaiied free of charge. Habitual privation 
during one year in every three drove tlie peasants to revolt ; in 
BouLonnais, the Pyrenees, Vivarais, in Guyenne from ibyo 
onwards and m Brittany m 1675. Cruel means of repression 
assisted natural hardships and tho carelessness of the administra- 
tion m depopulating and laying waste the countryside ; while 
Louis Xrv.’s martial and ostentatious policy was even more 
disastrous than pestjlcnc;e and .famine, when Louvois’ advice 
prevailed in council over tlwit of Colbert, now embittered and 
desperate. Tlie revocation of the edict of Nantes viUaXed 
through a fatal contradiction all the efforts of tlie latter to 
create new manufactures; the country was impoverislied for 
the benefit of the foreigner to such a point that economic condi- 
tions began to alarm those private persons most noted for their 
talents, their character, or their regard for the public welfare ; 
such as La Bruyere and Fenclon in 1692, Bois-Guillebert in 
1697 and Vauban in 1707. I'he movement attracted even 
the ministers, Boulainvillicrs at their head, who caused tlie 
intendants to make inqimry into the causes of this general 
rum. There was a volume of attack upon Colbert ; but as the 
fundamental' system remained unchanged, because reform would 
have necessitated an attack upon privilege and even upon tiie 
constitution of the monarchy, the evil only went on increasing. 
The social condition of the time recalls that of present-day 
Morocco, in the high price of necessaries and the extortions of 
the fir&ncial authorities ; every man was either soldier, beggar 
or smuggler. 

Under Fontchartrain, ChamiUard and Desmarets, the expenses 
of the two wars of j688 and 1701 attamed to nearly five milliards. 
In ordlr to cover this recourse was had as usual, not to remedies, 
hut to palliatives worse than the evil : heavy usurious loans, 
debasement of the coinage, creation of stocks that were per- 
petually being converted, and ridiculous charges which the 


bjouegeois, sickened with official(iqm> would enduret np loiter. 
Hichclicu himself had hesitated to taic labour ; Louis XIV. trod 
the trade organizations under foot. It was necessary 
to liave recourse to tcvolutionap' measures, to direct to.rovotHm 
taxation, fenormg aU class distinoUon. in ^695 the ^toaaiy 
graduated poll-tax was a veritable coup d'etat against 
privileged persons, who wore equally brought under the tax ; 
m 1710 w.aa added the tithe {dmbm)t a tax upon income from 
all landed property. Money scarce, men too were lacking ; 
the institution of the militia, the first gorm of obligatory enlist- 
ment, was a no Icsis important innovation. But these were only 
provisionary and desperate expedients, superposed upon the 
old routine,, a further cjiarge in addition tp tliose.^ready existing ; 
and this entirely mechanical system, destructive of private 
initiative and the very sources of public hfo, worked with diffi- 
culty even in time of peace. As Lpuis XW. made war continually 
the result was the same as in Spam under Pfohp IL : depopula- 
tion and bankruptcy within the kingdom and the coalitions 
of Europe without. 

In ib6o France was predominant in Europe ; but she aroused 
no jealousy except in the house of Ilabsburg, enfeebled and 
divided against itself. It was sufficient to remain 
faithful to the practical policy of Henry IV., of p^ic^^f 
Richelieu and of Mazarin : that of moderation i^^ouIeXIV, 
strength. This Louis XIV. very soon, altered, while 
yet claiming to continue it ; he superseded it by one principle : 
that of replacing the proud tyranny of the Habsburg^ of Spain by 
pother. He claimed to lay down the law everywhere, in the 
preliminary negotiations between his ambassador and the 
Spanish ambassador in London, m the affair of the salpte exacted 
from French vessels by the English, and m that of tl^e Corsican 
guard in Home ; while he proposed to become the head of the 
crusade against the Turks in the Mediterranean as in Hungaiy. 

The eclipse of the great idea of the balance of power in Europe 
wa^s no sudden affair ; the most fiourwhing years of the reign 
were still enlightened by it : witness the repurchase of Dunkirk 
from Charles IL in i6b2, tlie cession of the duchies of Bar and 
of Lorraine and the war against Portugal, But soon the partial 
or total conquest of the Spanish inheritance proved the grandeur 
of his beginnings and the meanness of ffis end.” Lijce , Philip 
the Fair and like Richelieu, Louis XIV. sought support for bis 
external policy m that public opinion which m internal matters 
he held so cheap; and he found equally devoted auxiliaries 
in the jurists of his parleraents. 

It was thus that the first of his wars for the extension of 
frontiers began, the War of Devolution. On the d^th of bia 
father-m-law, Philip IV. of Spam, he trajnpfcrred 
into tlie realm of politics a civil custom of inheritance 
prevailing m Brabant, and laid claim to Flanders in 
the name of bis wife Maria Theresa. The Anglo-Dutch 
War (i665r-i667), in which he was by way of supporting the 
United Provinces without engaging his fleet, retarded this 
enterprise by a year. But after his mediation in the treaty of 
Breda (July 1667), when Ilugucs de Liomne, secretary of state 
for foreign affairs, had isolated Spain, he substituted soldiers 
for the jurists and cannon for diplomacy in the matter of the 
queen’s rights. 

The secretary of state for war, Michel le Tellier, had organized 
his army ; and thanks to his great activity in reform, especially 
after the Fronde, Louis XIV, found himself in possession of an 
army that was well equipped, well clothed, well provisioned, 
and very different from the rabble of the Thirty Years’ War, 
fitted out by dislionest jobbing contractors. Severe discipline, 
suppression of fraudulent interference, furnishing of clothes 
and equipment by the king, regulation of rank among the 
officers, systematic revictualling of the army, settled means of 
manufacturing and furnishing arms and ammunition, placing 
of the army under the direct authority of the king, abolition of 
groat milit^ charges, subordination of the governors of strong- 
holds, control by the civil authority over the soldiers effected 
by means of paymasters and commissaries of stores ; all this 
organization of the royal army was the work of le TeUier. 
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His son, Francois Michel le Tellier, marquis de Louvois, had 
one sole merit, that of being his father's pupil. A parvenu ol 
the middle classes, he was brutal in his treatment of the lower 
orders and a sycophant in his behaviour towards the powerful ; 
prodigiously active, ill-obeyed — as was the custom — but much 
dreaded. From 1677 onwards he did but finish perfecting Louis 
XIV.^s army in accordance with the suggestions left by his 
father, and made no fundamental changes : neither the definite 
abandonment of the feudal arrtere-ban and of recruiting — sources 
of disorder and insubordination — nor the creation of the militia, 
which allowed the nation to penetrate into all the ranks of the 
army, nor the adoption of the gun with the bayonet, — which 
was to become the ultima ratio of peoples as the cannon was that 
of sovereigns, — nor yet the uniform, intended to strengthen 
esprit de corps , were due to him. He maintained the institutions 
of the day, though seeking to diminish their abuse, and he 
perfected material details ; but misfortune would have it that 
instead of remaining a great military administrator he flattered 
Louis XIV. ’s megalomania, and thus caused his perdition. 

Under his orders Turenne conquered Flanders (June- August 
1667); and as the queen-mother of Spain would not give in, 
Cond 4 occupied Franche Comt6 in fourteen days 
mtuMce^ot (February 1668). But Europe rose up in wrath ; the 
theHmgue, United Provinces and England, jealous and disquieted 
by this near neighbourhood, formed with Sweden 
the triple alliance of the Hague (January 1668), ostensibly 
to offer their mediation, though in reality to prevent the 
occupation of the Netherlands. Following the advice of Colbert 
and de Lionne, Louis XIV. appeared to accede, and by the 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle he preserved his conquests in Flanders 
(May 1668). 

This peace was neither sufficient nor definite enough for Louis 
XIV, ; and during four years he employed all his diplomacy 
to isolate the republic of the United Provinces in 
Europe, as he had done for Spain. He wanted to ruin 
CtMp0U0, this nation both in a military and an economic sense, 
in order to annex to French Flanders the rest of the 
Catholic Netherlands allotted to him by a secret treaty for parti- 
tioning the Spanish possessions, signed with his brother-in-law the 
emperor Leopold on the 19th of January 1668. Colbert — very 
envious of Holland’s wealth — prepared the finances, le Tellier 
the army and de Lionne the alliances. In vain did the grand- 
WmrwUh province of Holland, Jan de Witt, 

concessions of all kinds ; both England, bound 
by the secret treaty of Dover (January 1670), and 
France had need of this war. Avoiding the Spanish Nether- 
lands, Louis XIV. effected the passage of the Rhine in 
June 1672 ; and the disarmed United Provinces, which had on 
their side only Brandenburg and Spain, were occupied in a few 
days. The brothers de Witt, in consequence of their fresh offer 
to treat at any price, were assassinated ; the broken dykes of 
Muiden arrested the victorious march of Cond6 and Turenne ; 
while the popular and military party, directed by the stadtholder 
William of Orange, took the upper hand and preached resistance 
to the death. “ The war is over,” said the new secretary of 
state for foreign affairs, Arnauld de Pomponne ; but Louvois 
and Louis XIV. said no. The latter wished not only to take 
possession of the Netherlands, which were to be given up to him 
with half of the United Provinces and their colonial empire ; 
he wanted “ to play the Charlemagne,” to re-establish Catholicism 
in that country as Philip II. had formerly attempted to do, 
to occupy all the territory as far as the Lech, and to exact an 
annual oath of fealty. But the patriotism and the religious 
fanaticism of the Dutch revolted against this insupportable 
tyranny. Power had passed from the hands of the burghers 
of Amsterdam into those of William of Orange, who on the 30th 
Peace of August 1673, profiting by the arrest of the army 
yvi/OT- brought about by the inundation and by the fears of 
Europe, joined in a coalition with the emperor, the 
king of Spain, the duke of Lorraine, many of the 
princes of the Empire, and with England, now at last enlightened 
to the projects of Catholic restoration which Louis XIV, was 


planning with Charles 11 . It was necessary to evacuate and 
then to settle with the United Provinces, and to turn against 
.Spain. After fighting for five years against the whole of Europe 
by land and by sea, the efforts of Turenne, Cond^ and Duquesne 
culminated at Nijmwegen in fresh acquisitions (1678). Spain 
had to cede to Louis XIV., Franche Comtd, Dunkirk and half 
of Flanders. This was another natural and glorious result 
of the treaty of the Pyrenees. The Spanish monarchy was 
disarmed. 

But Louis XIV, had already manifested that unmeasured 
and restless passion for glory, that claim to be the exclusive 
arbiter of western Europe, that blind and narrow 
insistence, which were to bear out his motto “ Seul 
amtre tous^ Whilst all Europe was disarming he 
kept his troops, and used peace as a means of conquest. 
Under orders from Colbert de Croissy the jurists came upon the 
scene once more, and their unjust decrees were sustained by 
force of arms. The Chambres de Reunion sought for and joined 
to the kingdom those lands which were not actually dependent 
upon his new conquests, but which had formerly been so : such 
as Saarbrucken, Deux Fonts (Zweibriicken) and Montbeliard in 
1680, Sirassburg and Casale in 1681. The power of the house 
of Habsburg was paralysed by an invasion of the Turks, and 
Louis XIV. sent 35,000 men into Belgium ; while Luxemburg 
was occupied by Crequi and Vauban. The truce of Ratisbon 
(Regensburg) imposed upon Spain completed the work of the 
peace of Nijmwegen (1684); and thenceforward Louis XTV.’s 
terrified allies avoided his clutches while making ready to fight 
him. 

This was the moment chosen by Louis XIV.’s implacable 
enemy, William of Orange, to resume the war. His surprise 
of Marshal Luxembourg near Mons, after the signature ^ 
of the peace of Nijmwegen, had proved that in his eyes ** 

war was the basis of his authority in Holland and 
in Europe. His sole arm of support amidst all his allies was not 
the English monarchy, sold to Louis XIV., but Protestant 
England, jealous of France and uneasy about her independence. 
Being the husband of the duke of York’s daughter, he had an 
understanding in this country with Sunderland, Godolphin and 
Temple — a party whose success was retarded for several years 
by the intrigues of Shaftesbury. But Louis XIV. added mistake 
to mistake ; and the revocation of the edict of Nantes added 
religious hatreds to political jealousies. At the same time the 
Catholic powers responded by the league of Augsburg 
(July 1686) to his policy of unlimited aggrandisement, ^^5* 
The unsuccessful attempts of Louis XIV. to force 
his partisan Cardinal Wilhelm Egon von Fiirstenberg (see 
F0RSTENBERG t Housc) into the electoral see of Cologne ; the 
bombardment of Genoa; the humiliation of the pope in Rome 
itself by the marquis de Lavardin ; the seizure of the Huguenot 
emigrants at Mannheim, and their imprisonment at Vincennes 
under pretext of a plot, precipitated the conflict. The question 
of the succession in the Palatinate, where Louis XIV. supported 
the claims of his sister-in-law the duchess of Orleans, gave the 
signal for a general war. The French armies devastated the 
Palatinate instead of attacking William of Orange m the Nether- 
lands, leaving him free to disembark at Torbay, usurp the throne 
of England, and construct the Grand Alliance of 1689. 

Far from reserving all his forces for an important struggle 
elsewhere, foreshadowed by the approaching death of Charles II. 
of Spain, Louis XIV., isolated in his turn, committed 
the error of wasting it for a space of ten years in a 
war of conquest, by which he alienated all that remained AiUaace. 
to him of European sympathy. The French armies, 
notwithstanding the disappearance of Conde and Turenne, had 
still glorious days before them with Luxembourg at Fleurus, at 
Steenkirk and at Neerwinden (1690-1693), and with Catinat 
in Piedmont, at Staff arda, and at Marsaglia ; but these successes 
alternated with reverses. Tourville’s fleet, victorious at Peachy 
Head, came to grief at La Hogue (1692) ; and though the ex- 
peditions to Ireland in favour of James II. were unsuccessful, 
thanks to the Huguenot Schomberg, Jean Bart and Duguay- 
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Trouin ruined Anglo-Dutch maritime commerce. Louis XlV. 
assisted in person at the sieges of Mons and Namur, operations 
for which he had a liking, because, like Louvois, who died in 
1691, he thought little of the French soldiery in the open field. 
After three years of strife, ruinous to both sides, he made the first 
overtures of peace, thus marking an epoch in his foreign policy ; 
though William took no unfair advantage of this, remaining 
content with the restitution of places taken by the Chambres de 
Rcumofif except Strassburg, with a frontier-line of fortified 
places for the Dutch, and with the official deposition 
R^swick Stuarts. But the treaty of Ryswick (1697) 

mjirked the condemnation of the policy pursued 
since that of Nijmwegen. While signing this peace Louis XTV. 
was only thinking of the succession in Spain. By partitioning 
her in advance with the other strong powers, England and 
Holland, by means of the treaties of the Hague and of London 
(1698-1699), — as he had formerly done with the emperor in 
1668, — he seemed at first to wish for a pacific solutionof the etcrnid 
conflict between the Habsburgs and the Bourbons, and to restrict 
himself to the perfecting of his natural frontiers ; but on the 
death of Charles 11 . of Spain (1700) he claimed everything in 
fivour of his grandson, the duke of Anjou, now appointed 
universal heir, though risking the loss of all by once more letting 
himself fall into imprudent and provocative action in the dynastic 
interest. 

English public opinion, desirous of peace, had forced William , 
HI. to recognize Philip V. of Spain ; but Louis XIV. ’s mainten-/ 
War of the eventual right of his grandson to the crowrf 

Spanish of France, and the expulsion of the Dutch, who haft 
Succes- not recognized Philip V., from the Barrier towfts, 

sioa, brought about the Grand Alliance of 1701 bet^en 

the maritime Powers and the court of Vienna, desirous of^rti- 
tioning the inheritance of Charles 11 . The recognition ofjfic Old 
Pretender as James TTL, king of England, was only'-w^sponse 
to the Grand Alliance, but it drew the English Tories into an 
inevitable war. Despite the death of William III. (March ig, 
1702) his poliey triumphed, and in this war, the longest in the 
reign, it was the names of the enemy’s generals. Prince Eugene 
of Savoy, Ma/arin’s grand-nephew, and the duke of Marlborough, 
which sounded in the car, instead of Conde, Turenne and 
Luxembourg. Although during the first campaigns (1701-1703) 
in Italy, in Germany and in tlie Netherlands success was equally 
balanced, the successors of Villars — thanks to the treason of the 
duke of Savoy — were defeated at Hi chstadt and Landau, and 
were reduced to the defensive (1704). In 1706 the defeats at 
Ramillies and Turin led to the evacuation of the Netherlands 
and Italy, and endangered the safety of Dauphine. In 1708 
Louis XIV. by a supreme effort was still able to maintain his 
armies ; but tlie rout at Oiulenarde, due to the misunderstanding 
between the duke of Burgundy and Vendome, left the nqrthern 
frontier exposed, and the cannons of the Dutch were heard at 
Marly. Louis XIV. had to humble himself to the extent of asking 
the jiutch for peace ; but thiw forgot the lesson of 1673, and 
revolted by their demands at the Hague, he made a last appeal 
to arms and to the patriotism of his subjects at Malplaquet 
(September 1701^). After this came invasion. Nature herself 
conspired with the enemy in the disastrous winter of 1709. 

What saved Louis XIV. was not merely his noble constancy of 
resolve, the firmness of the marquis dc Torcy, secretary of state 
for foreign aflairs, the victory of Vendome at Villaviciosa, nor 
the loyalty of his people. Ihe interruption of the conferences 
at Gertruydenberg ha\ ing obliged the Whigs and Marlborough to 
resign their power into the hands of the Tories, now ‘^ick of war, 
the death of the emperor Joseph 1 . (April 17 ii), which risked 
the rfconstruction of C harles V.’s colossal and unwieldy monarchy 
tipon the shoulders of the archduke Charles, and Marshal Villars’ 
famous victory of Denain (July 1712) combined to render possible 
the treaties of Utrecht, Rastattand Baden (17 13-1714). 

Netherlands to the Habsburgs, 
ins. * Spain and her colonies to the Bourbons, the places on 
the coast and the colonial commerce to England (who 
bad the lion’s share), and a royal crown to the duke of Savoy 


and the elector of Brandenburg. The peace of Utrecht was to 
France what the peace of Westphalia had been to Austria, and 
curtailed the former acquisitions of Louis XIV. 

The ageing of the great king was betrayed not only by the 
fortune of war in the hands of Villeroy, la Feuillade, or Marsin ; 
disgrace and misery at home were worse than defeat. BaSoi 
By the strange and successive deaths of the Grand louia 

Dauphin (1711), the duke and duchess of Burgundy Xiy.*m 

(1712) — who had been the only joy of the old monarch 
— and of his two grandsons (1712-1714), it seemed as though his. 
whole family were involved under the same curse. The court, 
whose sentimental history has been related by Madame de la 
Fayette, its official splendours by Lorct, and its intrigues by the 
due dc Saint-Simon, now resembled an infirmary of morose 
invalids, presided over by Louis XI V.’s elderly wife, Madame 
de Maintenon, under the domination of the Jesuit le Tellier. 
Neither was it merelv the clamours of the people that arose against 
the monarch. All the more remarkable spirits of the time, like 
prophets in Israel, denounced a tyranny which put Chamillart 
at the head of the finances because he played billiards well, and 
Villeroy in command of the armies although he was utterly 
untrustworthy ; which sent the “ patriot ” Vauban into disgrace, 
banished from the court Catinat, the P^re la Pensce, exiled ” 
to Cambrai the too clear-sighted Fenelon, and suspected Racine 
of Jansenism and La Fontaine of independence. 

/ Disease and famine ; crushing imposts and extortions ; 
official debasement of the currency ; bankruptcy ; state prisons ; 
religious and political inquisition ; suppression of all institutions 
for the safe-guarding of riglits ; tyranny by the intendants ; 
royal, feudal and clerical oppression burdening every faculty 
and every necessary of life ; “ monstrous and incurable luxury ” ; 
the horrible drama of poison; the twofold adultery of Madame de 
Montespan; and the narrow bigotry of Madame do Maintenon — 
all concurred to make the end of the reign a sad contrast with the 
splendour of its beginning. When reading Mohere and Racine, 
liossuct and Fenelon, the campaigns of Turenne, or Colbert’s 
ordinances ; when enumerating the countless literary and 
scientific institutions of the great centurv ; when considering the 
port of Brest, the Canal du Midi, Perrault’s colonnade of the 
Louvre, Mansart’s Invalides and the palace of Versailles, and 
Vauban’s fine fortifications- admiration is kindled for the 
radiant splendour of Louis XIV.'s penod. But the art and 
literature expressed by the genius of the masters, reflected in the 
tastes of society, and to be taken by Europe as a model throughout 
a whole century, are no criterion of the social and political order 
of the day. They were but a magnificent drapery of pomp and 
glory thrown across a background of poverty, ignorance, super- 
stition, hypocrisy and cruelty ; remove it, and reality appears in 
all its brutal and sinister nudity. The corpse of Louis XIV., 
left to servants for disposal, and saluted all along the road to 
Saint Denis by the curses of a noisy crowd sitting m the (‘abarets, 
celebrating his death by drinking more than their fill as a com- 
pensation for having suffered too much from hunger during his 
lifetime — such was the coarse but sincere epitaph which popular 
opinion placed on the tomb of the “ Grand Monarque.” The 
nation, restive under his now broken yoke, received with a 
joyous anticipation, which the future was to discount, the royal 
infant whom they called Louis the Well-beloved, and whose 
funeral sixty years later was to be greeted with the same proofs 
of disillusionment. 

The death of Louis XlV. closed a great era of French history ; 
the 1 8th century opens upon a crisis for the monarchy. From 
1715 to 1723 came the reaction of the Regency, with its character 
marvellous effrontery, innovating spirit and frivolous 0/ 
immorality. From 1723 to 1743 came the mealy- ^ighteeath 
mouthed despotism of Cardinal Fleury, and his 
apathetic policy within and without the kingdom. From 1743 
to 1774 came the personal rule of Louis XV., when all the different 
powers were in conflict — the bishops and parlement quarrelling, 
the government fighting against the clergy and the magistracy, 
and public opinion in declared opposition to the state. Till at 
last, from 1774 to 1789, came Louis XVI. with his honest iUusioni^ 
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his moral pusillanimity and his intellectual impotence, to 
aggravate still further the accumulated errors of ages and to 
prepare for the inevitable Revolution, 

The i8th century, like the 17th, opened with a political 
€oup d'etat. Louis XV\ was five years old, and the duke of 
Tb0 Orleans held the regency. But Louis XIV. had in his 
Rmgeacy Will delegated all the power of the government to a 
(/r/j- council on which the duke of Maine, his legitimated 
I 7 i 3 )» Madame de Maintenon and the 

Jesuits the predominant place. This collective administration, 
designed to cripple the action of the regent, encountered a two- 
fold opposition from the nobles and the parlement ; but on the 
2nd of September 1715 the emancipated parlement set aside 
the will in favour of the duke of Orleans, who thus together 
with the title of regent had all the real power. He therefore 
reinstituted the parlement in its ancient right of remonstrance 
(suspended since the declarations of 1667 and 1673), and handed 
over ministerial power to the nobility, replacing the secretaries 
of state by six councils composed in part of great nobles, on the 
advice of the famous due de Saint-Simon. The due de Noaillcs, 
president of the council of finance, had the direction of this 
“ Polysynodie.’^ 

The duke of Orleans, son of the princess palatine and Louis 
XIV.’s brother, possessed many gifts — courage, intelligence 
and agility of mind — but he lacked the one gift of 
OHeMtkg' using these to good advantage. The political crisis 
that had placed him in power hod not put an end to 
the financial crisis, and this, it was hoped, might be effected by 
substituting partied and petty bankruptcies for the general 
bankruptcy cynically advocated by Saint-Simon. The reduction 
of the royal revenues did not suffice to fill the treasury ; while 
the establishment df a chamber of justice (March 1716) had no 
other result than that of demoralizing the gre^t lords and ladies 
already mad for pleasure, by bringing them into contact with 
the farmers of the revenue who purchased impunity from thcrti. 
A very clever Scotch adventurer named John I.aw (q.v.) now 
Offered his assistance m dealing with the enormous debt of more 
thAn three milliards, and in providing the treasury. Being well 
acquainted with the mechanism of banking, he had adopted 
views as to cash, credit and the circulation Of values which 
contained an admixture of truth and falsehood. Authorized 
after many difficulties to organize a pnvate bank of deposit and 
account, which being well conceived prospered and revived 
commerce. Law proposed to lighten the treasury by the profits 
accruing to a great maritime and colonial company. Payment 
for the shares in this new Company of the West, with a capital 
of a hundred millions, was to be made in credit notes uptm the 
government, converted into 4% stock. These aggregated 
funds, needed to supply the immense and fertile valley of the 
Mississippi, and the annuities of the treasury destined to pay 
for the shares, were non-transferable. flaw’s idea was to a^k the 
bank for the floating capital necessary so tliat the bank and the 
Cortipany of the West yveto to be supplementary to each other ; 
this is what was called I^w’s system. After the chancellor 
D’Aguesseau and the due de Noailles had been replaced by 
D’Argenson alone, and after the hi de justice of the 26th of 
August 1718 had deprived the parlement, hostile to Law, of the 
authority left to it, the bank became royal and the Company 
of the West universal. But the royal bank, as a state establish- 
ment, asked for compulsory privilege to increase the emission 
of itS' credit notes, and that they should receive a premium upon 
ail mfetallic specie. The Company of the Indies became the 
grantee for the farming of tobacco, the coinage of metals, and 
farming in general ; and in order to procure funds it multiplied 
the output of shares, which were adroitly launched and became 
more and more sought for on the exchange m the rue Quin-* 
campoix. This soon caused a frenzy of stock-jobbing, which 
disturbed the stability of private fortunes and social positions, 
and depraved custdms and manners with the seductive notion 
easily obtained riches. The nomination of Law to the cdri- 
trolter^generaiship, re-established for his benefit on thc'resigrtatiofi 
of 'DlArgenson ( January 5,1 1720), let loose still wilder speculation; 


till the day came when he could no longer face the terrible 
difficulty of meeting both private irredeemable shares with a 
variable return, and the credit notes redeemable at sight and 
guaranteed by the state. Gold and silver were proscribed ; 
the bank and the company were joined in one ; the credit notes 
and the shares were assimilated. But credit cannot be com- 
manded either by violence or by expedients ; between July 
and September 1720 came the suspension of payments, the 
flight of Law, and the disastrous liquidation which proved once 
again that respect for the state’s obligations had not yet entered 
into the law of public finance. 

Reaction on a no less extensive scale characterized foreign 
policy during the Regency. A close alliance between France 
and her ancient enemies, England and Holland, was 
concluded and maintained from 1717 to 173Q : France, Attgio^ 
after thirty years of fighting, between two periods of Dutch 
bankruptcy ; Holland reinstalled in her commercial 
position ; and England, seeing before her the beginning of her 
empire over the seas — all three had an interest in peace. On the 
other hand, peace was imperilled by Philip V. of Spain and by 
the emperor (who had accepted the portion assigned to them 
by the treaty of Utrecht, while claiming the whole), by Savoy 
and Brandenburg (who hud profited too much by European 
conflicts not to desire their perpetuation), by the crisis from 
which the maritime powers of the Baltic were suffering, and by 
the Turks on the Danube. The dream of Cardinal Albcroni, 
Philip V.’s minister, was to set fire to all this inflammable 
material in order to snatch therefrom a crown of some sort to 
satisfy the maternal greed of Elizabeth Famese ; and this he 
might have attained by the occupation of Sardinia and the 
expedition to Sicily (1717-1718), if Dubois, a priest without a 
religion, a greedy parvenu and a diplomatist of second rank, 
though tenacious and full of resourced; as a minister, had not 
placed his common sense at the disposal of the regent’s interests 
and those of European peace. He signed the triple alliance at 
the Hogue, succeeding with the assistance of Stanhope, the 
English minister, in engaging the emperor therein, after attempt- 
ing this for a year and a half. Whilst the Spanish fleet was 
destroyed before Syracuse by Admiral Byng, the intrigue of 
the Spanish ambassador Cellamare with the duke of Maine to 
exclude the family of Orleans from the succession on Louis XV.’s 
death was discovered and repressed; and Marshal Berwick 
burned the dockyards at Pasajes in Spain. Albcroni’s dream 
was shattered by the treaty df London in 1720. 

Seized in his turn with a longing for the cardinal’s hat, Dubois 
paid for it by the registering of the bull Um^emtus and by the 
persecution of the Jansemsts which the regent had stopped. 
After the majority of Louis XV. had been proclaimed on the i6th 
of February 1723, Dubois was the first to depart; and four 
nronths after his disappearance the duke of Orleans, exhausted 
by his excesses, carried with him into the grave that spirit of 
reform Which he had compromised by his frivolous voluptuous- 
niess (December 2, L723). 

The Regency had been the making of the house of Orleans ; 
thenceforward the question was how to humble it, and the due 
de Bourbon, now prime minister — a great-grandson Mialatty 
of the great Cond6, but a narrow-mincled man of of the 
limited intelligence, led by a worthless woman — duede 
set himself to do so. The marquise de Prie was the 
first of a series of publicly recognized mistresses ; from 1723 
to 1726 she directed foreign policy and internal affairs despite 
the king’s majority, moved always more by a spirit of vengeance 
than by ambition. This sad pair were dominated by the self- 
interested and contmiaal fear of becoming subject to the son of 
the Regent, whom they detested ; but danger came upon them 
from elsewhere. They found standing in their way the very 
man who had been the autlior of their fortunes, Louis XV.’s 
tutor, uneasy m the exercise of a veiled authority ; for the 
churchman Fleury knew how to wait, on condition of ultimutdy 
attMrang his end. Neither the festivities given at Chantilly 
in honour of the king, nor the dismissal (despite the most solemn 
promises) of the Spanish infanta, who had been betrothed. 
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to Louis XV., nor yet the young kfng^s marriage to Maria 
Leszczynska (1725)-^ marriage negotiat-ed by the marquise 
de Prie in order to bar the throne from the Orleans family — 
could alienate the sovereign from his old master. The irritation 
kept up by the agents of Philip V., incensed by this affront, 
and the discontent aroused by the institutions of the cwquanUeme 
and the militia, by the re-establishment of the feudal tax on 
Louis XV.’s joyKil arressTon, and by the resumption of a persecu- 
tion of the Protestants and the Jansenists which had apparently 
died out, were cleverly exploited by Fleury ; and a last ill-timed 
attempt by the queen to separate the king from him brought 
about the fall of the due de Bourbon, very opportunely for 
France, in June 1726. 

From the hands of his unthinking pupil Floury eventually 
received the supreme direction of affairs, which he retained for 
Cardiasti seventeen years. He was aged seventy -two when 
Fteury, he thus obtained the power which had been his un- 
1726 - measured though not ill-calculated ambition. Soft- 
spoken and polite, crafty and suspicious, he was 
pacific by temperament and therefore allowed politics to slumber. 
His turn for economics made Orry/ the controller-general of 
finance, for long his essential partner. The latter laboured at 
re-establishing order in fiscal affairs ; and various measures 
like the impost of the dixieme upon all property save that of the 
clergy, together with the end of the com famine, sufficed to 
restore a certain amount of well-being. Religious peace was 
more difficult to secure ; in fact politico-religious quarrels 
dominated all the internal policy of the kingdom during forty 
years, and gradually compromised the royal authority. The 
Jesuits, returned to power in 1723 with the due de Bourbon 
and in 1726 with Fleury, rekindled the old strife regarding the 
bull Um%mitus in opposition to the Gallicans and the Jansenists. 
The retractation imposed upon Cardinal de Noailles, and his 
replacement in the archbishopric of Pans by Vintimille, an 
unequivocal Molinist, excited among the populace a very 
violent agitation against the court of Rome and the Jesuits, 
the prelude to a united Fronde of the Sorbonne and the parlement. 
Fleury found no other remedy for this agitation — in which 
appeal was made even to miracles — than IHs de pisitce and lettres 
de cachet ; Jansenism remained a potent source of trouble 
within the heart of ( atholicism. 

This worn-out septuagenarian, who prized rest above every- 
thing, imported into foreign policy the same mania for economy 
and the same sloth in action. Ife naturally adopted 
Fhury*M reconciling Louis XFV.’s descendants, 

had all been embroiled ever since the Polish 
marriage. He succeeded in this by playing very 
adroitly on the ambition of Elizabeth Farnese and' her husband 
Philip V., who was to reign in France notwithstanding 
any renunciation that might have taken place. . Despite 
the birth of a dauphin (September 1729), which cut short the 
Spanish intrigues, the reconciliation was a lasting one (treaty of 
Seville) ; it led to common action in Italy, and to the installation 
of Spanish royalties at Parma, Piacenza, and soon after at 
Naples, Fleury, supported by the English Hanoverian alliance, 
to which he sacrificed the French navy, obliged the emperor 
Charles VI. fro sacrifice the trade of the Austrian Netherlands to 
the maritime powers and Central Italy to the Bourbons, in 
order to gain recognition for his ‘Pragmatic Sanction. The 
question of the succession in France ky dormant until the end 
of the century, and Fkury thought he had definitely obtained 
peace in the treaty of Vienna (1731). 

The war of the Polish succession proved him to have been 
deceived. On the death of Augustus IT. of Saxony, king of 
Poland, Louis XV.’s father-in-law had been proclaimed king by 
the Polish diet. This was an ephemeral success, ill-prepared 
and obtained by taking a sudden advantage of national senti- 
ment ; it was soon followed by a check, owing to a Russian and 

^ Jean Orry Louis Orry de Fulvy (1703-1751), counsel to the 
parlementin 1 723, iutendanl of finances m 1 73,7, founded at Vincennes 
the manufactory of porcelain which was bought in 1750 by the 
farmers generaland^ transferred to S6vre*. 


German coalition and the baseness of Cardinal Fleury, who, in 
order to avoid intervening, pretended t» tremble lief ore an 
imaginary threat of reprisals on the part of England. 

But ('hauvelin, the keeper of the seals, supported by potinh 
public opinion, avenged on the Rhine and the Po the Succe§» 
unlucky heroism of the comte de Plclo at Danzig, ^ the 
vanished dream of the queen, the broken word of Louis ’’ 
XV., and the treacherous abandonment of Poland. Fleury never 
forgave him for this : Chauvelin had checkmated him with war ; 
he checkmated Chauv-elin with peace, and hastened to replace 
Marshals Berwick and Villars by diplomatists. The third 
treaty of Vienna (173?^), the reward of so much efffirt, would only 
have claimed for France the little duchy of Bar, had not Chauvelin 
ferreed Louis XV. to obtain Lorraine for his father-in-law — still 
hoping for the reversion of the crown ; but Fleury thus rendered 
impossible any influence of the queen, and held Stanislaus at 
his mercy. In order to avenge himself upon Chauvelin he 
sacrificed him to the cabinets of Vienna and London, alarmed 
at seeing him revive the national tradition in Italy. 

Fleury hardly had time to breathe before a new conflagration 
broke out in the east. The Russian empress Anne and the 
emperor Charles VI. had planned to begin dismember- 
ing the Turkish empire. More fortunate than Pl^lo, 
Villeneiive, the French ambassador at Constantinople, quesHmn. 
endeavoured to postpone tins event, and was well 
supported ; he revived the courage of the Turks and provided 
them with arms, thanks to the comte de Bonneval {q.v,)y one 
of those adventurers of high renowm who.se influence in Europe 
during the first half of the eighteenth century is one of die 
most piquant features of that period. The peace of Belgrade 
(September 1739) was, by its renewal of the capitulations, a 
great material success for France, and a great moral victory by 
the rebuff to Austria and Russia. 

France had become once more the arbiter of Europe, when 
the death of the emperor Charles VI. in 1740 opened up a new 
period of wars and misfortunes for Europe and for waroftbe 
the pacific Fleury. Every one hadf signed Chaties VI.’s Avstriaa 
Pragmatic Sanction, prodaiming the succession-rights Swcm- 
of his daughter, the archduchess Maria Theresa ; but 
on his^ death there was a general renunciation of signatures 
and an attempt to divide the heritage. The safety of the 
house of Austria depended on the attitude of France ; for 
Austria could no longer harm her. Fleiiry’s inclination was 
not to misuse France’s traditional policy by exaggerating it, 
but to respect his sworn word ; he dared not press his opinion, 
however, and yielded to the fiery impatience of young hot-heads 
like the two Belle-Isles, and of all those who, infatuated by 
Frederick 11 . , felt sick of doing nothing at Versailles and were 
backed up by Louis XV.’s bellicose mistresses. He had to 
experience the repeated defections of Frederick IL in bis own 
interests, and the precipitate retreat from Bohemia. He had to 
humble himself before Austria and the whole of Europe ; and it 
was high time for Fleury, now fallen into second childhood, to 
vanish from the scene (January r743). 

Louis XV. was at l^t to become his own prime minister 
and to reign alone ; but in reality he was more embarrassed 
than pleased by the responsibility incumbent upon him. 

He therefore retained the persons who had composed 
Fleury ’s staff ; though instead of being led by a single xv, 
one of them, he fell into the hands of several, who 
disputed among themselves for the ascendancy : Mauiepas, 
incomparable in litfrle things, but neglectful of political affairs ; 
D’Argenson, bold, and strongly attached to his work as minister 

Louis Robert Hippdyte de Brehan, comte de PRlo (1699-1734), 
a Breton by birth, originally a soltUer, was at the time of the siege 
of Danzig Fiench ambassador to Denmark. Enraged at the return 
to Copenhagen, without having done anything, of the French force 
sent to help Stanislaus, he himself led it back to Danzig and fell m an 
attack on the Russians on the 27th. of May 1734. P16k) was a poet 

of considerable cliarm, and well-read both in science and hteratnie. 

See Marquis de Br^'han, Le Comte de PUlo (Narttes, 1874) • 
Rathefy, Le Comte de PUh (Pans, 1876); and P Boy^, Stanislas 
LessceymsHi ei U troisUme tneiU de Vtenne (Pans, xSgiS). 
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of war ; ana rhe cardinal de Tencin, a frivolous and worldly 
priest. Old Marshal de Noailles tried to incite Louis XV. to 
take his kingship in earnest, thinking to cure him by war of his 
effeminate passions ; and, in the spring of 1 744, the king’s 
grave illness at Metz gave a momentary hope of reconciliation 
between him and the deserted queen. But the due de Richelieu, 
a roue who had joined hands with the sisters of the house of 
Nesle and was jealous of Marshal de Noailles, soon regained 
his lost ground ; and, under the influence of this panderer to 
his pleasures, Louis XV. settled down into a life of vice. Holding 
aloof from active affairs, he tried to relieve the incurable boredom 
satiety in the violent exercise of hunting, in supper-parties 
with his intimates, and in spicy indiscretions. Brought up 
religiously and to shun the society of women, his first experiences 
in adultery had been made with many scruples and intermittently. 
Little by little, however, jealous of power, yet incapable of 
exercising it to any purpose, he sank into a sensuality which 
became utterly shameless under the influence of his chief mistress 
the duchesse de Chateau roux. 

Hardly had a catastrophe snatched her away in the zenith 
her power when complete corruption and the flagrant triumph 
of egoism supervened with the accession to power of 
jl^ ^^*^^the marquise de Pompadour, and for nearly twenty 
years (1745-1764) the whims and caprices of this 
little bourgeoise ruled the realm. A prime minister 
m petticoats, she had her political system : reversed the time- 
honoured alliances of France, appointed or disgraced ministers, 
directed fleets and armies, concluded treaties, and failed in all 
her enterprises ! She was the queen of fashion in a society 
where corruption blossomed luxuriantly and exquisitely, and 
in a century of wit hers was second to none. Amidst this 
extraordinary instal)ility, when everything was at the mercy 
of a secret thought of the master, the mistress alone held lasting 
sway ; in a reign of all-pervading satiety and tedium, she 
managed to remain indispensable and bewitching to the day 
of !ier death. 

Meanwhile the War of the Austrian Succe.ssion broke out 
again, and never had secretary of state more intricate questions 
to solve than had D’Argenson. In the attempt 
niake a stage-emperor of Charles Albert of Bavaria, 
CkapcUe, defeat was incurred at Dettingen, and tiie French 
were driven back on the Rhine (1743). The Bavanan 
dream dissipated, victories gained in Flanders by Marshal Saxe, 
another adventurer of genius, at Fontenoy, Raucoux aiul 
lAwfeld (1745-1747), were hailed with joy as continuing those 
of L(iuis XiV. ; even though they resulted in the loss of Germany 
and the doubling of English armaments. The disinterested ” 
peace of Aix-la-Chapclle (October 1748) had no effectual result 
otlier than that of destroying in Germany, and for the benefit 
of Prussia, a balance of power that had yet to be secured in 
Italy, despite the establishment of the Spanish prince Philip at 
Parma. France, meanwhile, was beaten at sea by England, 
Maria Theresa’s sole ally. While founding her colonial empire 
England had come into collision with France ; and the rivalry 
of the Hundred Years’ War had immediately sprung up again 
between the two countries. Engaged already in both Canada 
and in India (where Dupleix was founding an empire with a 
mere handful of men), it was to France’s interest not to become 
kivolved in war upon the Rhine, thus falling into England’s 
continental trap. She did fall into it, however : for the sake of 
conquering Silesia for the king of Prussia, Canada was left exposed 
by Hie capture of Cape Breton ; while in order to restore this 
same Silesia to Maria Theresa, Canada was lost and with it India. 
France had worked for the king of Prussia from 1740 to 
now it was Maria Theresa’s game that was played in 
the Seven Years’ War. In 1755, the English having 
made a sudden attack upon the French at sea, and 
Frederick 11 . having by a fresh volte-face passed into 
alliance with Great Britain, Louis XV.’s government 
accepted an alliance with Maria Theresa in the treaty 
^ the ist of May 1756. Instead of remaining upon the defensive 
IQ this continental war — ^merely accessory as it was — ^he made 
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It his chief affair, and placed himself under the petticoat govern- 
ment of tliree women, Maria Theresa, Elizabeth of Russia and the 
marquise de Pompadour. This error — the worst of all — laid the 
foundations of the Prussian and British empires. By three 
battles, victories for the enemies of France — Rossbach in 
Germany, 1757, Plassey in India, 1757, and Quebec in Canada, 
1759 (owing to the recall of Dupleix, who was not bringing in 
large enough dividends to the Company of the Indies, and to 
the abandonment of Montcalm, who could not interest any one 
in “ a few acres of snow ”), the expansion of Prussia was assured, 
and the British relieved of PTench rivalry in the expansion of 
their empire in India and on the North American continent. 

Owing to the blindness of Louis XV. and the vanity of the 
favourite, the treaties of Paris and Hiibertusburg (1763) once 
more proved the French splendid in their conceptions, Treaties at 
but deficient in action. Moreover, Choiseul, secretary Paris ana 
of state for foreign affairs since 1758, made out of this Hubertus- 
deceptive Austrian alliance a system which put the 
finishing touch to disaster ; and after having thrown away 
everything to satisfy Maria Theresa’s hatred of Ficdcrick II., 
the reconciliation between tlicse two irreconcilable Germans at 
Ncisse and at Neustadt (1769-1770) was witnessed by France, 
to the prejudice of Poland, one of her most ancient adherents. 
The expedient of the Family Compact, concluded with Spain 
in 1761 — with a view to taking vengeance upon England, whose 
fleets were a continual thorn in the side to Fiance — served only 
to involve Spain herself in mi.sforUme. Choiseul, who at least 
had a policy that was sometimes in the right, and who was very 
anxious to carry it out, then realized that the real quarrel had 
to be settled with England. Amid the anguish of defeat and of 
approaching ruin, he had an acute sense of the actualities of 
the case, and from 1763 to 1766 devoted himself passionately 
to the reconstniction of the navy. To compensate for the loss 
of the colonies ht‘ annexed Lorraine (1766), and by the acquisition 
of Corsica in 1768 he gave France an intermediary position in 
the Metlitcrrancan, between friendly Spam and Italy, looking 
forward to the time when it should become a stepping-stone to 
Africa. 

But Louis XV. had two policies. The incoherent efforts 
which he made to repair by the secret diplomacy of the comte 
dc Broglie the evils caused by his official policy onlv 
aggravated his shortcomings and betrayed his weak- 
ness. The contradictory intrigues of the king’s of’poiaaA 
secret proceedings in the candidature of Prince Xavier, 
the dauphine’s brother, and the patriotic efforts of the confedera- 
tion of Bar, contributed to bring about the Polish crisis which 
the partition of 1772 resolved in favour of Frederick II.; and 
the Turks were in their turn dragged into the same disastrous 
affair. Of the old allies of France, Choiseul preserved at least 
Sweden by the coup d'etat of Gustavus III. ; but instead of being 
as formerly the centre of great affairs, the cabinet of Versailles 
lost all its credit, and only exhibited before the eyes of con- 
temptuous Europe France’s extreme state of decay. 

The nation felt this humiliation, and showed all the greater 
irritation as the want of cohesion in the government and the 
anarchy in the central authority became more and 
more intolerable in home affairs. Though the adminis- 
tration still possessed a fund of tradition and a toa/sJtv. 
personnel which, including many men of note, protected 
It from the enfeebling influence of the court, it looked as though 
chance regulated everything so far as the government was 
concerned. These fluctuations were owing partly to the character 
of Louis XV., and partly also to the fact that society in the i8th 
century was too advanced in its ideas to submit without resistance 
to the caprice of such a man. His mistresses were not thfronly 
cause of this ; for ever since Fleury’s advent political parties 
had come to the fore. From 1749 to 1757 the party of religious 
devotees grouped round the queen and the king’s daughters, 
with the dauphin as chief and the comte D’Argensoit and 
Machault d’Amouville, keeper of the seals, as lieutenants, had 
worked against Madame de Pompadour (who leant for suppbrt 
upon the parlements, the Jansenists and the philosophers), 
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and had gained the upper hand. Thenceforward poverty, I Thus all the buttresses of the monarchical institution began 


disorders, and consequently murmurs increased. The financial 
reform attempted by Machault d’Arnouville between 1745 
and 1 740 — a reduction of the debt through the impost of the 
twentieth and the edict of 1749 against the extensive pro- 
perty held in mortmain by the Church — after his disgrace only 
resulted in failure. The army, which D’Argenson (likewise 
dismissed by Madame de Pompadour) had been from 1743 to 
1747 trying to restore by useful reforms, was riddled by cabals. 
Half the people in the kingdom were dying of hunger, while 
the court was insulting poverty by its luxury and waste ; and 
from 1750 onwards political ferment was everywhere manifest. 
It foiin(l all the more favourable foothold in that the ('hurch, 
the State’s best ally, had made herself more and more unpopular. 
Her refusal of the sacraments to those who would not accept 
the bull Uni^enitus (1746) was exploited in the eyes of the 
masses, as in those of more enlightened people -was her selfish 
and short-sighted resistance to the financial plans of Machault. 
'J’he general discontent was expressed by the parlements m their 
attempt to establish a political suprematy amid universal 
confusion, and by the popular voice in pamphlets recalling by 
their violence those of the League. Every one expected and 
desired a speedy revolution that should put an end to a policy 
which alternated between overheated effervescence, abnormal 
activity and lethargy. Nothing can better show th^ point to 
which things had descended than the attempted assassination 
of Louis the Well-beloved by Damiens in 1757. 

Choiseul was the means of acc'elerating this revolution, not 
only by his abandonment of diplomatic tradition^, but still 
Choiaeui improvidenc'e and violence. He reversed 

the policy of his predecessors in regard to the parlement. 
Supported by public opinion, which clamoured for guarantees 
against arbitrary power, the parlements had dared not only to 
insist on being consulted as to the budget of the state in 1763, 
but to enter upon a confederation throughout the whole of 
France, and on repeated occasions to ordain a general strike 
of the judicial authorities. Choiseul did not hesitate to attack 
through hts de justice or by exile a judiciary oligarchy which 
doubtless rested its pretensions merely on wealth, high birth, 
or that encroaching spirit that was the only counteracting 
agency to the monarchy. Louis XV., wearied y ii h their clamour, 
called them to order. Choiseul’s religious policy was no less 
venturesome ; after the condemnation in lyv) of the Jesuits 
who were involved in the bankruptcy of Father de la V alette, 
their general, in the Antilles, he had the order dissolved for 
refusing to modify its constitution (1761-1764). Thus, not 
content with encouraging writers with innovating ideas to the 
prejudice of traditional institutions, he attiicked, in the order 
of the Jesuits, the strongest defender of these latter, and delivered 
over the new generation to revolutionary doctrines. 

A woman had elevated him into power ; a woman brought 
him to the ground. Jlc succumbed to a coalition of the chancellor 
The Tri- Maupeou, the due d’Aigiiillon and the Abbe Terray, 
umvirate, wdiich depended on the favour of the king’s latest 
1770 - mistress, Madame du Barry (December 1770); and 
the Jesuits were avenged by a stroke of authority 
similar to that by which they themselves had suffered Following 
on an edict registered by the hi de pisiice^ which forbade any 
remonstrance m political matters, tlie parlement had resigned, 
and had been imitated by the provincial parlements ; whereupon 
Maupeou, an energetic chancellor, suppressed the parlements 
and substituted superior councils of magistrates appointed by 
the king (1771). This reform was justified by the religious 
intolerance of the parlements ; by their scandalous trials of 
Cak,s, Pierre Paul Sirven (1709-1777), the chevalier de la Barre 
and the comte de Lally ; by the retrograde spirit that had made 
them suppress the Encyclopaedia in 1759 and condemn £lmile 
in 1762 ; and by their selfishness in perpetuating abuses by 
which they profited. But this reform, being made by the minister 
of a hated sovereign, only aided in exasperating public opinion, 
which was grateful to the parlements in that their remonstrances 
had not always been fruitless. 


to fall to pieces : the Church, undermined by the heresy of 
Jansenism, weakened by the inroads of philosophy, 
discredited by evil-livers among the priesthood, and taiiueacaa 
divided against itself, like all losing parties; i\\Q Matl Ingtl'^ 
nobility of the court, still brave at heart, though 
incapable of exertion and reduced to beggary, having lost all 
respect for discipline and authority, not only in the camp, but in 
civilian society ; and the upper-class olficials, narrow-minded 
and egotistical, unsettling by their opposition the royal authority 
which they pretended to safeguard. Even the “ liberties,’’ 
among the few representative institutions which the ancten 
rtgtme had left intact in some provinces, turned against the 
people. The estates opposed most of the intelligent and humane 
measures proposed by such intendants as 'I'ourny and Turgot 
to relieve the peasants, whose distress was very great ; they did 
their utmost to render the selfishness of the privileged classes 
more oppressive and vexatious. 

Thus the terrible prevalence of poverty and want ; the 
successive famines ; the mistakes of the government ; the 
scandals of the Parc aux Cerfs ; and the parlements 
playing the Roman senate : all these causes, added 
together and multiplied, assisted in setting a general 
fermentation to work. The philosophers only helped to pre- 
cipitate a movement which they had not created ; with- 
out pointing to absolute power as the cause of the trouble, 
and without pretending to upset the traditional system, they 
attempted to instil into princes the feeling of new and more 
precise obligations towards their subjects. V oltaire, Montesquieu, 
the Encyclopaedists and the Physiocrats (recurring to the 
tradition of Bayle and Fontenelle), by dissoK ing in their analyti- 
cal crucible all consecrated beliefs and all fixed institutions, 
brought back into the human society of the iSth century that 
humanity which had been so rudelv eliminated. They demanded 
freedom of thought and belief with passionate insistence ; they 
ardently discussed institutions and conduct ; and they imported 
into polemics the idea of natural rights superior to all political 
arrangements. Whilst some, like Voltaire and the Physiocrats, 
representatives of the privileged classes and careless of political 
rights, ^wished to make use of the omnipotence of the prince 
to accomplish desirable reforms, or, like Montesejuieu, adversely 
criticized despotism and extolled moderate governments, 
others, plebeians like Rousseau, proclaimed the theory of the 
social contract and the sovereignty of the people. So that during 
this reign of frivolity and passion, so bold in conception and so 
poor in execution, the thinkers contributed still further to mark 
the contrast between grandeur of plan and mediocrity of result. 

The preaching of all this generous philosophy, not only in 
France, but throughout the whole of Europe, would have been in 
vain had there not existed at the time a social class interested 
in these great changes, and capable of compassing them. Neither 
the witty and lucid form in which the philosophers clothed 
their ideas in their satires, romances, stage-plays and treatises, 
nor the salons of ]\Iadame du Deffand, Madame Geoffrin and 
Mademoiselle de Lespinasse, could possibly have been sufficiently 
far-reaching or active centres of political propaganda. The 
former touched only the more highly educated classes ; while 
to the latter, where privileged individuals alone had entry, 
novelties were but an undiluted stimulant for the jaded appetites 
of persons whose ideas of good-breeding, moreover, would have 
drawn the line at martyrdom. 

The class which gave the Revolution its chiefs, its outward 
and visible forms, and the irresistible energy of its hopes, was 
the bourgeoisie^ intelligent, ambitious and rich ; in 
the forefront the capitalists and financiers of the haute 
bourgeoisie, farmers-general and army contractors, the iaemr* 
who had supplanted or swamped the old landed and 
military aristocracy, had insensibly reconstructed the 
interior of the ancient social edifice with the gilded and incon- 
gruous materials of wealth, and in order to consolidate 
or increase their monopolies, needed to secure themselves 
against the arbitrary action of royalty and the bureaucracy,! 
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Next came the crowd of stockholders and creditors of the state, 
who, in face of the government’s “ extravagant anarchy/* no 
longer felt safe from partial or total bankruptcy* More powerful 
still, and more masterful, was the commercial, industrial and 
colonial hourgeotste ; because under the Regency and under 
Louis XV. they had been moie productive and more creative. 
Having gradually revolutionized the whole economic system, 
in Paris, in Lyons, in Nantes, in Bordeaux, in Marseilles, they 
could not tamely put up with being excluded from public affairs, 
which had so much bearing upon their private or collective 
enterprises. Finally, behind this hov^rgemst^, and afar off, came 
the crowd of serfs, rustics whom the acquisition of land had 
gradually enfranchised, and who were the mcne eager to enjoy 
their definitive lil>eralion because it was close at hand. 

The habits and sentiments of French society showed similar 
changes. From having l^en almost exclusively national during 
TrmnB- XIV.’s reign, owing to the perpetual state 

tormMttoa of war and to a sort of proud isolation, it had gradually 
^mmm^ become cosmopolitan. After the peace of Aix-la- 
France had been flooded from all quarters 
CUB otuB. civilized world, but especially from England, 

by a concourse of refined and cultured men well acquainted 
with her usages and her universal language, whom she had 
received sympathetically. Paris became the brain of Europe. 
This revolution in manners and customs, coinciding with the 
revolution in ideas, led in its turn t(xa transformation in feeling, 
and to new aesthetic needs. Gradually people became sick of 
openly avowed gallantry, of shameless libertinism, of moral 
obliquity and of the flattering artifices of vice ; a long shudder 
ran through the selfish torpor of the social body. After reading 
the Nouvelle-IIdoise, Clarissa and Str Charles GrandisotUy 
fatigued and wearied society revived as though beneath the 
fresh breezes of dawn. The principle of examination, the 
reasoned analysis of human conditions and the discussion of 
causes, far from culminating in disillusioned nihilism, every- 
where aroused the democratic spirit, the life of sentiment and 
of human feeling : in the drama, with Marivaux, Diderot and 
I-a Chauss6c ; in art, with Chardin and Greuze ; and in the 
salons, in view of the suppression of privilege. So that to 
Louis XV. ’s cynical and hopeless declaration : “ Apr^s moi 
le deluge,” the setting 18th century responded by a belief in 
progress and an appeal to the future, A long-drawn echo from 
all classes hailed a revolution that was possible because it was 
necessary. 

^ If this revolution did not burst forth sooner, in the actual 
lifetime of Txmis XV., if in Louis XVI. *s reign there was a 
renewal of loyalty to the king, before the appeal to liberty was 
made, that is to be explained by this hope of recovery. But 
Louis XVI. *s reign (1774-1792) was only to be a temporary 
halting-place, an artifice of history for passing through the 
transition period whilst elaborating the transformation which 
was to revolutionize, together with France, the whole world. 

Louis XVT. was twenty years of age. Physically he was 
stout, and a .slave to the Bourbon fondness for good living ; 
LwtiBXvi ^ creature and but ill-educated, 

* ' he loved nothing so much as hunting and lock*- 

smith's work. He had a taste for puerile amusements, a 
mania for useless little domestic economies in a court where 
millions vanished like smoke, and a natural idleness which 
achieved as its masterpiece the keeping a diary from 1766 to 
1792 of a life so tragic, which was yet but a foolish chronicle 
of trifles. Add to this that he was a virtuous husband, a kind 
firther, a fervent Christian and a good-natured man full of 
exceUent intentions, yet a spectacle of moral pusillanimity and 
ineptitude. 

From 1770 onwards lived side by side with this king, rather 
than at his side, the archduchess Marie Antoinette of Austria — 
one of the very graceful and very frivolous women 
^(o 7 a- ^ found at Versailles, opening to life 

like the flowers she so much loved ; enamoured of 
^ pleasure and luxury, delighting to free herself from 
the formalities Of court life, aitd mingling in the amusements 


of society ; lovable and loving, without ceasing to be virtuous. 
Flattered and adored at the outset, she very soon furnished a 
sinister illustration to Beaumarchais’ Bastle; for evil tongues 
began to calumniate the queen : those of her brothers-m-law, 
the due d’Aiguillon (protector of Madame du Barry and dismissed 
from the ministry), and the Cardinal dc Rohan, rec^alled from 
his embassy in Vienna. She was blamed for her friendship 
with the comtessc de Polignac, who loved her only as the dispenser 
of titles and positions ; and when weary of this persistent 
begging for rewards, she was taxed with her preference for 
foreigners who asked nothing. People brought up against her 
the debts and expenditure due to her belief in the inexhaustible 
resources of France ; and hatred became definite when she 
was suspected of trying to imitate her mother Maria Theresa and 
play the part of ruler, .since her husband neglected his duty. They 
then became persuaded that it wjis she who caused the weight of 
taxation; in the most infamous libels comparison was made 
between her freedom of behaviour and that of Louis XV. ’s 
former mistresses. Private envy and public misconceptions 
very soon summed up her excessive unpopularity in the menacing 
nickname, “ L’Autrichienne.” (See Marie Antoinette.) 

All this shows that Louis XVI. was not a monarch capable 
of directing or suppressing the inevitable revolution. His 
reign was but a tissue of contradictions. External poreiga 
affairs seemed in even a more dangerous position than policy of 
those at home. Louis XVI. confided to Vergennes Louis 
the charge of reverting to the traditions of the crown 
and raising France from the humiliation suffered by the treaty 
of Paris and the partition of Poland. His first act was to release 
French policy from tiie Austrian alliance of 1756 ; in this he 
was aided both by public opinion and by the confidence of the 
king — the latter managing to set aside the desires of the queen, 
whom the ambition of Maria Theresa and Joseph II. hoped to 
use as on auxiliary, Vergennes’ object was a dxyuble one : to 
free the kingdom from English supremacy and to shake off the 
yoke of Austria. Opportunities offered themselves simul- 
taneously. In 1775 the English colonies in America rebelled, and 
Louis XVI., after giving diem secret aid and encouragement 
almost from the first, finally in February 1778, despite Mane 
Antoinette, formed an open alliance with them ; while when 
Joseph II., after having partitioned Poland, wanted in addition to 
balance the loss of .Silesia with that of Bavaria, Vergennes pre- 
vented him from doing so. In vain was he offered a share in the 
partition of the Netherlands by way of an inducement, France’s 
disinterested) action in ilia peace of Teschen (1779) restored to her 
the lost adherence of the secondary states. Europe began to 
respect her again when she signed a Franco-Dutch-Spanish 
alliance (1779-1780), and when, after the capitulation of the 
English at Yorktown, the peace of Versailles (1783) crowned 
her efforts with at least formal success. Thenceforward, 
partly from prudence and partly from penury, Vergennes 
cared only for the maintena/nce of peace — not too easy task, 
in opposition to the greed of Catherine II. and Joseph 11 ., who 
now wished to divide the Ottoman empire. Joseph II., recogniz- 
ing that Louis XVI. would not sacrifice the “ sick man ” to him, 
raised the question of the opening of the Scheldt, against the 
Dutch. Vainly did Joseph II. accuse his sister of ingratitude 
and complain of her resistance ; the treaty of Fontainebleau in 
1785 maintained the rights of Holland. Later on, Joseph IL, 
sticking to his point, wanted to settle the house of Bavaria 
in the Netherlands ; but Louis XVI. supported the confederation 
of princes (Fiirstenbund) which Frederick II. called together 
in order to -keep his turbulent neighbour within bounds. Ver- 
gennes completed his work by signing a commercial treaty 
in 1786 with England, whose commerce and industry Were 
favoured above others, and a second in 1787 with Russia. He 
died in 1787, at an opportune moment for himself ; though 
he had temporarily raisixl France's position in Europe, his 
work was soon ruined by the very means taken to secure its 
successes ; warfare and armaments had hastened the hideous 
bankruptcy.” 

From the very beginning of his reign Louis XVI, fell into 
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contradictions and hesitation in intcfrlal affairs, tvhiclr could 
not but bring him to grief. He tried first of all to 
^of/cyo/ accordance with public opinion, and was 

lA>iH 8 XVL induced to flatter it beyond measure ; m an extretne 
of inconsistency he rcH'stahlished the parlements, 
the worst enemies of reform, at the very moment when he was 
calling in the reformers to his councils. 

Turgot, the most notable of these latter, was well fitted to 
play liis great part as an enlightened minister, as much from 
the principle of hard work and domestic economy 
traditional m his family, as from a maturity of mind 
/77tf. developed by extensive study at the Sorbonne and 
by frc(|iienting the salons of the l^ncycJopaedists. 
He had proved this by his capable administration m the pay- 
master’s ofiirc at lamoges, from 1761 to 1774. A disciple of 
Qiiesnay and of Gourriay, he tried to repeat in great affairs the 
experience of liberty which he had found successful m small, 
and to fortify the unity of the nation and the government 
by social, political and economic reforms. He ordained the 
free circulation ot giam within the kingdom, and was supported 
by Louis XVT. in the course of the flour-war {gjierre des jarwesi) 
(April-May 1775); substituted a territorial subsidy for the 
royal corvee —so burdensome upon the peasants — and thus 
tended to abolish piivilege in the matter of imposts ; and he 
established the freedom of industry by the dissolution of 
privileged trade corporations ( 1 7 76). Finance was m a deplorable 
state, and as controller-general he formulated a new fiscal policy, 
consisting of neither fresh taxation nor loans, but of retrenchment. 
At one fell stroke the two auxiliaries on which he had a right 
to count failed him ; public opinion, claniouiing for reform on 
condition of not paying the cost ; and the king, too timid to 
dominate public opinion, and not knowing how to refuse the 
demands of privilege Economy in the matter of public finance 
implies a grain of severity in the collection of taxes as well as in 
expenditure. By tlie former Turgot hampered the great interests; 
by the second he th waited Uk: desires of courtiers not only of 
the second nink but of the first. 'I'herefore, after he had aroused 
the complaints of the commercial world and the bourgeoisie, 
the court, headed by Marie Antoinette, profited by the general 
excitement to overtlirow him. The Choiseul party, which had 
gradually been reconstituted, under the influence of the c^ucen, 
the princes, parieinent, the prebendaries, and the trade airyora- 
tions, worked adroitly to eliminate this reformer of lucrative 
abuses. The old courtier Maurepas, jealous of Turgot and 
desirous of remaining a minister himself^ refrained from defending 
his colleague ; and when Turgot, who never knew how to give 
in, spoke of establishing a.ssemblics of freeholders in tlic communes 
and the provinces, in order to relax Hie tension of over-centraliza- 
tion, Louis XVL, who never dared to pass from sentiment to 
action, sacrificed his minister to the rancour of th^ queen, as 
he had already sacrificed Maleshcrbes (1776). Thus the first 
governmental act of the queen was an error, and dissipated 
the hope of replacing special privileges by a general guarantee 
given to the nation, which alone could liave postponed a revolu- 
tion. It was still too early for a Fourth of August ; but the 
queen’s victory was none the less vain, since Turgot’s ideas 
were taken up by his successors. 

The first of these was Nei'ker, a Genevese financier. More 
able than Turgot, though a man of snaaller ideas, he abrogated 
the edicts registered by tlie de justice ; and unable 
or not daring to attack the evil at its root, he thought 
t 78 i, he could suppress its symptoms by a curative proce.ss 
of borrowing and economy. Like Tui:got he failed, 
and foT the same reasons. Tlie American war had finally 
cx]»usted the exchequer,, and, in order to replenish it, lie would 
have needed to inspire confidence in the minds of capitalists; 
but the resumption in 1778 of the plan- of provincial assemblies 
charged with remodelling the various imposts, aiid his eompte- 
reniu in which he exhibited the monarchy paying its pcnsioilers 
for their inactivity as it had never, paid its agents for their zeal, 
aroused a fresh outburst of anger. Necker was oarned away in 
his turn by the reaction he had helped to bring about (1781). 


Having fought the oligarchy of privilege, the monarchy next 
tried to rally it to its side, and all the springs of the old regime 
were strained to the breaking-poinl. The military 
rule of the marquis de Sugur eliminated the plebeians oi feudal- 
from the army ; while the great lords, drones in the to the 
hive, worked with a kind of fever at the enforcement offensive* 
of their seigniorial rights ; the feudal sy.stem was making 
a last struggle before dying. The Church claimed her right 
of ordering the civil estate of all Frenchmen as an absolute 
mistress more strictly than ever. Joly de Flcury and D'Ormesson, 
Necker 's successors, pushed their narrow spirit of reaction and 
the temerity of Iheir inexperience to the furthest limit; but 
the reaction which remforeed the privileged classes was not 
sufficient to fill the coffers of the treasury, and Mane Antoinette, 
who seemed gifted with a fatal pervTrsity of instinct, confided 
the finances of tJie kingdom to Calonnc, an upper-class official 
and a veritable Cagliostro of finance. 

From 1783 to 1787, this man organized his astounding system 
of falsification all along the line. His unbi idled prodi^ity, 
by spreading a belief in unlimited resources, augmented 
the confidence necessary for the success of perpetual 
loans ; until the day (‘ame when, having exhausted the 
system, he tried to suppress privilege and fall hack upon 
the social reforms of Turgot, and the finanaal -schemes of Necker, 
by suggesting once more to the assembly of notables a territorial 
subsidy from all landed property. He failed, owing to the same 
reaction that was causing the feudal system to make inroads 
upon the army, the magistiaey and industr\ ; but in his fall he 
put on tlie guise of a reformer, and by a last wild plunge he left 
the monarchy, already compniniised by Hie a' air of the l)ianiond 
Necklace {qv ), hopelessly exposed (April 1707). 

The volatile and brilliant an hbishop Lomi lUe de Brienne was 
charged with th^ task of laying tl'ie affairs of the ancten regime 
before the assembly of notables, and w ith aslcing the 
nation for resources, since the monarchy could no ^omdaie 
longer provide for itself ; but the notables refused, and »rieou&, 
referred the minister to the states-general, the repre- 
sentative of the nation. Before resorting to this extremity, 
Brienne preferred to lay before the parienicnt his two edicts 
regardu^g a stamp duty and the territorial subsidy ; to be raet 
by the same refusal, and the same reference to the states- 
general. The exile of the parlement to 'rroyes, the arrest of 
various members, and the curt declaration of the king’s absolute 
authority (November 9, 1787) were unsuccessful in breaking 
down its resistance. The threat of Chretien Fran9ois de Lamoig- 
noii, keeper of the seals, to imitate Mauptou, aroused public 
opHMon and caused a fresh confederation of the parlements of 
the kingdom. The royal government was too much exhausted 
to overthrow even a decaying power like that of the parlements, 
and being still more afraid of the future representatives of the 
French people than of the supreme courts, capitulated to the 
iasurgent parlements. The recalled parlement seemed at the 
pinnacle of power. 

Its next action ruined its ephemeral popularity, by daiming 
the convoattion of the states-general “ according to the formula 
observed in 1614,” as already demanded by the 
estates of Dauphine at Vizille on the 2istof July 1788. 

The exchequer was empty ; it was necessary to comply. 

The royal declaration of the 23rd of September 1788 convoked 
the states-general for the ist of May 1789, and the fall of Brienne 
and J^amoignon followed the recall of Necker. Thenceforward 
public opinion, which was looking for something quite different 
from the superannuated formula of 1614, abandoned the parle- 
ments, which in their turn disappeared ftom view ; for the 
struggle beginning between the privileged classes and the govern^ 
ment,now at bay, had given the public, thuough the states-general,, 
that means, of expression which they had always lacked. 

The conflict immediately changed ground, and an engagement 
began between privilege and the people over the twofold question 
of the nuntber of deputies and the mode of voting. Voting by 
head, and the double representation of the thiiH estate (/ters^ 
eiat) ; this was the great revolution ; voting by order meant the 
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continued domination of privilege, and the lesser revolution. The 
monarchy, standing apart, held the balance, but needed a decisive 
policy. Necker, with little backing at court, could not 
energetically, and Louis XVI., wavering between 
geaermi, Necker and the queen, chose the attitude most 
convenient to his indolence and least to his interest : 
he remained neutral, and his timidity showed clearly in the council 
of the 27th of December 1788. Separating the two questions 
which were so closely connected, and despite the sensational 
brochure of the abbc Sicyes, “ What is the Third Estate ? 
he pronounced for the doubling of the third estate without 
deciding as to the vote by head, yet leaving it to be divined that 
he preferred the vote by order. As to the programme there was 
no more decisive resolution ; but the edict of convocation gave 
it to be understood that a reform was under consideration : “ the 
establishment of lasting and permanent order in all branches 
of the administration.” The point as to the place of convoca- 
tion gave rise to a compromise between the too-distant centre 
of France and too -tumultuous Pans. Versailles was chosen 
“ because of the hunting ! ” In the procedure of the elections 
the traditional system of the states-general of 1614 
etcltonu, preserved, and the suffrage was almost universal, 
but in two kinds : for the third estate nearly all citizens 
over twenty -five years of age, paying a direct contribu- 
tion, voted — peasants as well as bourgeois ; the country clergy 
were included among the ecclesiastics ; the smaller nobility 
among the nobles ; and finally, Protestants were electors and 
eligible. 

According to custom, documents (cahien) were drawn up, 
containing a list of grievances and proposals for reform. All the 
orders were agreed in demanding prudently modified 
ntftfrvatM. reform : the vote on the budget, order in finani'e, 
regular convocation of the states-general, and a written 
constitution in order to get rid of arbitrary rule. The address 
of the clergy, inspired by the great prelates, sought to make 
inaccurate lamentations over the progress of impiety a means 
of safeguarding their enormous spiritual and temporal powers, 
their privileges and exemptions, and their vast wealth. The 
nobility demanded voting bv order, the maintenance of their 
privileges, and, above all, laws to protect them against the 
arbitrary proceedings of royalty. The third estate insisted on the 
vote by head, the graduated abolition of privilege in all govern- 
mental affairs, a written constitution and union. The programme 
went on broadening as it descended in the social scale. 

The elections sufficed finally to show that the ancien regime, 
characterized from the social point of view by inequality, from 
the political point of view by arbitrariness, and from 
thctloBM, religious point of view by intolerance, was com- 
pleted from the administrative point of view ])y in- 
extricable disorder. As even the extent of the jurisdiction 
of the batlltage^ was unknown, convocations were made at 
hapliazard, according to the good pleasure* of influential persons, 
and in these assemblies decisions were arrived at by a process 
that confused every variety of rights and powers, and was 
governed by no logical principle ; and in this extreme confusion 
terms and affairs w’ere alike involved. 

Whilst the bureaucracy of the ancien regime sought for 
desperate expedients to prolong its domination, the whole social 
The ^ distant but ever nearing dis- 

couttter» integration. The revolution was already complete 
curreata before it was declared to the world. Two distinct 
Revolt disaffection, one economic, the other 

Hoa. " philosophic, had for long been pervading the nation. 

There had been much suffering throughout the 17th 
and 1 8th centuries ; but no one had hitherto thought of a 
politico-social rising, liut the other, the philosophic current, 
had been set going in the i8th century ; and the policy of 
despotism tempered by privilege had been criticized in the name 
of liberty as no longer justifying itself by its services to the 
state. The ultramontane and oppressively burdensome church 
had been taunted with its lack of Christian charity, apostolic 
poverty and primitive virtue. All vitality had been sapped 


from the old order of nobles, reduced in prestige by the savonnette 
A vilatns (office purchased to ennoble the holder), enervated 
by court life, and so robbed of its roots in the soil, from which 
It had once drawn its strength, that it could no longer live save 
as a ruinous parasite on the central monarchy. Lastly, to come 
to the bottom of the social scale, there were the common people, 
taxable at will, subject to the arbitrary and burdensome forced 
labour of the corvee, cut off by an impassable barrier from the 
privileged classes whom they hated. For them llie right to work 
had been asserted, among others by Turgot, as a natural right 
opposed to the caprices of the arbitrary and selfish aristocracy 
of the corporations, and a breach had been made in the tyranny 
of the masters which had endeavoured to set a barrier to the 
astonishing outburst of industrial force which was destined to 
characterize the coming age. 

The outward and visible progress of the Revolution, due 
primarily to profound economic disturbance, was thus accelerated 
and rendered irresistible. Economic reformers found a moral 
justification lor their dissatisfaction m philosophical theories ; 
the chance conjunction of a philosopho-political idea with a 
national deficit led to the preponderance of the third estate at 
the elections, and to the predominance of the democratic spirit 
in the states-general. The third estate wanted civil liberty above 
all ; political liberty came second only, as a means and guarantee 
for the former. They wanted the abolition of the feudal system, 
the establishment of equality and a share la power. Neither the 
family nor property was violently attacked ; the church and the 
monarchy still appeared to most people two respectable and 
respected institutions. The king and the privileged classes had 
but so to desire it, and the revolution would be easy and peaceful. 

Louis XVT. was reluctant to abandon a tittle of hi.s absolute 
power, nor would the privileged classes sacrifice their time- 
honoured traditions ; they were inexorable. The king, 
more ponderous and irresolute every day, vacillated 
between Necker the liberal on one side and Marie 
Antoinette, whose feminine pride was opposed to any 
concessions, with the comte d’Artois, a mischievous nobody who 
could neither choose a side nor stick to one, on the other. When 
the states-general opened on the 5th of May 1780 Louis XVI. had 
decided nothing. The conflict between him and the assembly 
immediately broke out, and became acute over the verification 
of the mandates ; the third estate desinng this to be made in 
common by the deputies of the three orders, which would involve 
voting by head, the suppression of classes, and the preponderance 
of the third estate. On the refusal of the privileged classes and 
after an interval of six weeks, the third estate, considering that 
they represented 96% of the nation, and in accordance with the 
proposal of Sicy^s, declared that they represented the nation 
and therefore were authorized to take resolutions unaided, the 
first being that in future no arrangement for taxation could take 
place without their consent. 

The king, urged by the privileged classes, responded to this 
first revolutionary act, as in 1614, by closing the Salle des Menus 
Plaisirs where the third estate were sitting ; where- 
upon, gathered in one of the tennis-courts under the the 
presidency of Bailly, they swore on the 20th of June teaata* 
not to separate before having established the con- 
stitution of the kingdom. 

Louis XVI. then decided, on the 23rd, to make known his 
policy in a royal hi de fusitce. He declared for the lesser reform, 
the fiscal, not the social ; were this rejected, he declared TbeUtde 
that he alone would arrange for the welfare of his juattce ot 
people.” Meanwhile he annulled the sitting of the June 2 S, 
17th, and demanded the immediate dispersal of the 
Assembly. The third estate refused to obey, and by \hc 
mouth of Bailly and Mirabeau asserted the legitimacy of the 
Revolution. The refusal of the soldiers to coerce the Assembly 
showed that the monarcTiy could no longer rely on the army ; and 
a few days later, when the lesser nobility and the lower r^ks 
of the clergy had united with the third estate whose cause was 
their own, the king yielded, and on the 27th of June commanded 
both orders to join in the National Assembly, which was thereby 
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recognized and the political revolution sanctioned. But at the 
same time, urged by the “ infernal cabal ” of the queen and the 
comte d’Artois, Louis XVT. called in the foreign regiments — 
the only ones of which he could be certain — and dismissed 
Necker. The Assembly, dreading a sudden attack, demanded 
the withdrawal of the troops. Meeting with a refusal, Paris 
opposed the king’.s army with her citizen-soldieis ; and 
onlut^ by the taking of the Bastille, that mysterious dark 
BnstiUe, fortress which personified the ancten regime, secured 
the triumph of the Revolution (July 14). The king 
was obliged to recall Neckcr, to mount the tricolor cockade 
at the Hotel de Ville, and to recognize Bailly as mayor of Paris 
and La Fayette as commander of the National Guard, which 
remained m arms after the victory. The National Assembly 
had right on its side after the 20th of June and might after the 
T4th of July. Thus was accomplished the Revolution which 
was to throw into the melting-pot all that had for centuries 
appeared fixed and stable. 

As Paris had taken her Bastille, it remained for the towns 
and country districts to take theirs — all the Bastilles of feudalism. 

Want, terror and the contagion of examples precipitated 
faaeous disruption of governmental authority and of the 

anarchy, old political status ; and sudden anarchy dislocated 
all the organs of authority. Upon the ruins of the 
central administration temporary authorities were founded in 
various isolated localities, limited in area but none the less 
defiant of the government. The provincial assemblies of 
Dauphine and elsewhere gave the signal ; and numerous towns, 
following the example of Pans, instituted municipalities which sub- 
stituted their authority for that of the intendants and their sub- 
ordinates. Clubs were openly organized, pamphlets and journals 
appeared, regardless of administrative orders ; workmen's unions 
multiplied in Paris, Bordeaux and Lyons, in face of drastic pro- 
hibition ; and anarchy finally set in with the defection of the 
army in Paris on the 23rd of June, at Nancy, at Metz and at Brest. 
The crying abuses of the old r^^gime, an insignificant factor at the 
outset, soon combined with the widespread agrarian distre.ss, 
due to the unjust distribution of land, the disastrous exploitation 
of the soil, the actions of the government, and the severe winter 
of 1788. Discontent showed itself in pillage and incendiarism on 
country estates ; between March and July 1789 more than three 
hundred agrarian riots took place, uprooting the feudal idea of 
property, already compromised by its own excesses. Not only 
did pillaging take place ; the boundaries or property were also 
ignored, and people no longer held themselves bound to pay 
taxes. These ^jacqueries hastened the movement of the regular 
revolution. 

The decrees of the 4th of August, proposed by those noble 
“ patriots the due d'Aiguillon and the vicomte de Noailles, 
who had already on the 23rd of June made armed 
Vtght of resistance to the evacuation of the Hall of Assembly, 
August 4. firjal touch to the revolution begun by the 

provincial assemblies, by liberating land and labour, 
and proclaiming equality among all Frenchmen. Instead of 
exasperating the demands of the peasants and workmen by 
repression and raising civil w^ar between the bourgeoisie and the 
proletariat, they drew a distinction between personal servitude, 
which was suppressed, and the rights of contract, which w^ere 
to be redeemed -a laudable but impossible distinction. The 
whole feudal system crumbled before the revolutionary in- 
sistence of the peasants ; for their masters, bourgeois or nobles, 
terrified by prolonged riots, capitulated and gradually had to 
consent to make the resolutions of the 4th of August a 
reality. 

Overjoyed by this social liberation, the Assembly awarded 
Louis XVI. the title of renewer of French liberty ; but 
Etabora- remaining faithful to his hesitating policy of the 
t/oaoftbe 23rd of June, he ratified the decrees of the 4th of 
consfitu- August, only with a very ill grace. On the other hand, 
the privileged classes, and notably the clergy, who saw 
the whole traditional structure of their power threatened, now j 
rallied to him, and when after, the 28th of August the Assembly | 


set to work on the new constitution, they combined in the effort 
to recover some of the position they had lost. But whatever 
their theoretical agreement on social questions, politically they 
were hopelessly at odds. The bourgeoisie, conscious of their 
opportunity, decided for a single chaml>er against the wiW of the 
noblesse ; against that of the king they declared it permanent, 
and, if they accorded him a suspensory veto, this was only in 
order to guard them against the extreme assertion of popular 
rights. Thus the progress of the Revolution, so far, had ieft the 
mass of the people still excluded from any constitutional influence 
on the government, which w^as in the hands of the well-to-do 
classes, which also controlled the National Guard and the munici- 
palitie.s. The irritation of the disfranchised proletariat was more- 
over increased by the appalling dearness of bread and food 
generally, which the suspicious temper of the times — fomented by 
the tirades of Marat in the Am? du peuple — ascribed to English 
intrigues in revenge for the aid given by France to the American 
colonics, and to the treachery in high places that made these 
intrigues successful. The climax came with the rumour that the 
court was preparing a new military cottp dUtat, a rumour that 
seemed to be confirmed by indiscreet toasts proposed at a banquet 
by the officers of the guard at Versailles ; and on the night of 
the 5th to the 6th of October a Parisian mob forced the king 
and royal family to return with them to Pans amid cries of 
“ We are bringing the baker, the baker’s wife and the little 
baker's boy * The Assembly followed ; and henceforth king 
and Assembly were more or less under the influence of the 
whims and passions of a populace maddened by want and 
suspicion, by the fanatical or unscrupulous incitements of 
an unfettered press, and by the unrestrained oratory of 
obscure demagogues in the streets, the cafes and the political 
clubs. 

Convened for the purpose of elaborating a system that should 
conciliate all interests, the Assembly thus found itself forced 
into a conflict between the views of the people, who feared 
betrayal, and the court, which dreaded being overwhelmed. 
This schism was reflected in the parties of the Assembly ; the 
absolutists of the extreme Right ; the moderate monarchists 
of the Right and Centre ; the constitutionalists of the Left 
Centre and Left ; and, finally, on the extreme I>eft the democratic 
revolutionists, among whom Robespierre sat as yet all but 
unnoticed. Of talent there was enough and to spare in the 
Assembly ; what was conspicuously lacking was common sense 
and a practical knowledge of affairs. Of all the orators who 
declaimed from the tribune, Mirabeau alone realized the perils 
of the situation and possessed the power of mind and will to 
have mastered them. Unfortunately, however, he was dis- 
credited by a disreputable past, and yet more by the equivocal 
attitude he had to assume in order to maintain his authority 
in the Assembly while working in what he believed to be the true 
interests of the court. His political ideal for France was that 
of the monarchy, rescued from all association with the abuses 
of the old regime and “ broad-based upon the people’s will ” ; 
his practical counsel was that the king should frankly proclaim 
this ideal to the people as his own, should compete with the 
Assembly for popular favour, while at the same time using 
every means to win over those by whom his authority was 
flouted. For a time Mirabeau influenced the counsels of the 
court through the comte de Montmorin ; but the king neither 
trusted him nor could be brought to see his point of view, and 
Marie Antoinette, though she resigned herself to negotiating 
with him, was very far from sympathizing with his ideals. 
Finally, all hope of the conduct of affairs being entrusted to him 
was shattered when the Assembly passed a law forbidding its 
members to become ministers. 

The attempted reconciliation with the king having failed, the 
Assembly ended by working alone, and made the control that 
it should have exerted an instrument, not of co- Dociara^ 
operation but of strife. It inaugurated its legislative Hooottbe 
labours by a metaphysical declaration of the Rights ngbisat 
of Man and of the Citizen (October 2, 1789). This 
enunciation of universal verities, the bulk of which have, sooner 
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or later, been accepted by all civilised nations as the gospel 
of modern times/’ was inspired by aU the philosophy of the i8th 
century in France and by the Conlrat Social, It comprised 
various rational and humane ideas, no longer theological^ but 
profoundly and deliberately thought out : ideas as to the 
sovereign -right of the nation, law by general consent, man 
superior to the pretensions of caste and the fetters of dogma, 
the vindication of the ideal and of human dignity. Unable 
to rest on historic precedent like England, the Constituent 
Assembly took as the basis for its labours the tradition of the 
thinkers. 

Upon the principles proclaimed in this Declaration the con- 
stitution of 1791 wa.s founded. Its provisions are discussed else- 
where (sec the section below on hmv and InsUtuitons ) ; 
coaMtitu^ suffice to say that it established under the 

tioa. * sovereign |>eople, for the king was to survive merely 
as the supreme executive official, a wholly new model 
of government in France, both in Church and State. The 
histone divisions of the realm were wiped out ; for the old 
provinces were substituted eighty-three departments ; and 
with the provinces vanished the whole organization, territorial, 
administrative and ecclesiastical, of the ancieti regime. In one 
respect, indeed, the system ol the old monarchy remained intact ; 
the tradition of centralization established by I^ouis XIV. wa.s 
too strong to be overthrown, and the destruction of the historic 
privileges and immunities with whicli this had been ever in 
conflict only served to strengthen this tendency. In 1791 
France was pulverized into innumerable administrative atoms 
incapable of cohesion ; and the result was tliat Pans became 
more than ever the brain and nerve-centre of France. This fact 
was soon to be :f utal to the new constitution., though the admini- 
strative system established by it still survives. Paris was in 
effect dominjated by tlie armed and organized proletariat, and 
this proletariat could never be satisfied with a settlement which, 
while proclaiming tlie sovereignty of the people, had, by .means 
of the property qualification for the franchise, established the 
political asoendanoy of the middle classes. The settlement had, 
in fact, settled nothing ; it had, indeed, merely intensified the 
profound cleavage between the opposing tendencies ; for if the 
democrats were alienated by the narrow franchise, the Civil 
Constitution of the Clergy, which cut at the very roots of 
the Catholic system, drove into opposition to the Revolution 
not only the clergy themselves but a vast numlier of their 
flocks. 

The policy of the Assembly, moreover, hopelessly aggravated 
its misunderstanding with the king. Louis, indeed, accepted 
the constitution and attended the great Feast of Federration 
(July 14, 1790), when representatives from all the new depart- 
ments assembled in the Champ -de Marsrto ratify the work of the 
Assembly ; but the king either could not or would not say the 
expected word that would have dissipated mistrust. The Civil 
Constitution of tl'ie Clergy, too, seemed to him not only to 
violate his rights as a kii^, but his faith as a Chnstian also ; 
and when the emigration of the nobility and the death.of Mirabeau 
(April 2, 1791) had deprived him of his natural supporters and 
his only adviser, resuming the old plan of withdrawing to the 
army of the marquis de Bouille at Metz, he made his ill-fated 
attempt to escape from Paris (June an, 179^)^ The flight to 
Varennes was an irreparable error ; for during the king’s absence 
and until his return the insignificance of the royal power became 
apparent. La Fayette’s fusillade of the republicans, who 
demanded the deposition of the king (July 17, 1791), led' to a 
definite split between the democratic party and the bourgeois 
party. Vainly* did Louis, brought back a captive to Paris, swear 
on the 14th of September 1791 solemnly mere lip-servire to the 
constitution ; the* mistrustful party of revolution abandoned 
the constitutioa they had only just obtained, and to guard' 
against the sovereign’s mental reservations, and the selfish policy 
of the middle classes, appealed to live main force of the people. 
The conflict between the ancun regime and the National Assembly 
ended in the defeat of .the royalists. 

Through lassiiUide or disinterestedness the men of on 


Robespierre’s suggestion, had committed one last mistake, by* 
leaving the task of putting the constitution into 
practice to new men even more inexperienced than 
themselves. Thus the new Assembly's time was^ag^n,^/^ 
occupied in a conflict between the Legislative Assembly (Ocr. i, 
and the king, who plotted against it ; and, as a result, 
the monarchy, insulted by the proceedings of the 20th ’ 

of June, was eliminated altogether by those of the xoth 
of August 1792. 

The new Assembly which had met on the ist of October 1791 
had a majority favourable to the constitutional monarchy and 
to the bourgeois .franchise. But, among these bourgeois 
those who were called Feuillants, from the name of parties. 
their club (see Feuili,ants, Club of the>), desired the 
strict and loyal application of the Constitution without encroach- 
ing upon the authority of the king ; the triumvirate, Duport, 
Barnave and Lameth, w^re at the head of this party. The 
Jacobins, on the contrary, considered that the king should 
merely l^e hereditary president of the Republic, to be deposed 
if he attempted to violate the Constitution, and that universal 
suffrage should be established. The dominant group among 
these was that of the Girondins or Girondists, so called because 
its most brilliant members had been elected in the Gironde 
(see Girondists). But the republican party was more powerful 
without than within. Their chief was not so much Robespierre, 
president of the parliamentary and bourgeois club of the Jacobins 
(<7.t>.), whichihad acquired by means of its two thousand, affiliated 
branches great power in the provinces, as the advocate Danton, 
president of the popular and Parisian club of the Cordeliers {q.v.). 
Between the Feuillants and the Jacobins, the indepaadents, 
incapable of keeping to any fixed programme, vajcillated some- 
times to the Tfight, sometimes to the left. 

But the best allies of the republicans against the Feuillants 
were the royahsds pure and simple, who cared nothing about 
the constitution, and claimed to ‘‘ extract good from 
the excess of cvil.’^ The election. of a Jacobin, Petion, fa^f*gu9», 
instead of Bailly, the xesigning mayor, and La Fayette, 
the candidate fur office, was their first achievement. The court, 
on its side, showed little sign of a conciliatory spirit, though, 
realizing its danger, it attempted to restrain the foolish violence 
of the emigres^ i.e. the nobles who after the sup- 
pression of titles of nohiUty in 1790 and the arrest imigris, 
of the king at Varennes, had fled in a body to Coblenz 
and joined Louis XVL’s brothers, the counts of Provence ard 
Artois. They it was who set in motion the national and European 
conflict. Under the prince of Conde they had collected a little 
army round Trier ; and in concert with the “ Austrian Committee ” 
of Paris they solicited the armed intervention of monaxchical 
Europe. The declaration of Pilnitz, which was but an excuse 
for non-mterierence on the part of the emperor and the 
king of Prussia, interested in the prolongation of these 
internal troubles, was put forward by them as an pjiaitz. 
assurance of forthcoming support (August 27, 1791). 

At the same time the application of the Civil Constitution of 
the Clergy rousod the whole of western La Vendee ; and in face 
of the danger tJireatoned by the refractory clergy and by the 
army of the emigrhy the Girondins set about confounding the 
court with ti'ie Feuillants in the mmds of the public, and com- 
promising Louis XVI, by a national agitation, denouncing him 
as an accomplice of the foreigner. Owing to the decrees against 
the Comte de Provence, the emigrants, and the 
refractory priests, voted by the Legislative Assembly ae^^es 
in November 1791., they forced Louis XVI. to show 
his hand by using his veto, so that his complicity should be 
plainly declared, to replace his Feuillant ministry— disparate 
m birth, opinions and ambitions— by the Girondin ministry of 
Dumouricz-Roland (March 10), no more united than tlie other, 
but believers in a republican crusade for the overthrow 
of thrones, that of Louis XV L first of all; and finally 
to declare war against the king of Bohemia and Hungary, a step 
also desired by the court in tlie hope of riddmg itself of tlie 
Assemblyat the first note of victory (April 20, , 1792), 
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But when^ owing to the disorganization oi the army through 
emigration and desertion, the ill-prepared Belgian war was 
followed hy invasion and the trouble in La Vend^ 
increased, all JPrance suspected a betrayal. The 
June 20, Assembly, m order to reduce the number of hostile 
forces, voted for the exile of all priests who had refused 
to swear to the Civil Constitution and the substitution of a body 
of twenty thousand volunteer national guards, under tlie authority 
of Paris, for the king’s constitution^ guard (May 27-'Junc 8, 
1792). Lrouis XVL’s veto and the dismissal of the Girondin 
ministry— thanks to an intrigue of Dumouriez, analogous to 
that of Mirabeau and as ineffectual— dismayed theFeuillantsand 
maddened the Girondins; the latter, to avert popular fury, 
turned it upon the king. The emeuie of the 20th of June, a 
burlesque which, but for the persistent good-humour of Louis 
XVI., might have become a tragedy, alarnied but did not 
overthrow the monarchy. 

Tlie bourgeoisie, the Assembly, the country and La Fayette, 
one of the leaders of the army, now embarked upon a royalist 
reaction, which would perhaps have been efficacious, 
cf^Bru^- had it not l)een for the entry into the affair of the 
wick, Prussians as allies of the Austrians, and for the insolent 
manifesto of the duke of Brunswick. I'he Assembly’s 
cry of “ the country in danger '' (July ii) proved to the nation 
that the king was incapable of defending France i^gainat the 
foreigner; and the appeal of tlie federal volunteers m Pans 
gave to the opposition, together widi the war-song of the Mar- 
seillaise, the army which had been refused by Louis XVL, now 
disarmed. The vain attempts of the (iironde to reconcile the 
king and the Revolution, the ilLad vised decree of tlie Assembly 
on the 8th of August, freeing Im, Fayette from his guilt in for- 
saking his army ; hts refusal to vote for the deposition of the 
king, and the suspected treachery of the court, leu to the success 
of the republican forces when, on the loth of August, the mob 
of Paris organized by the revolutionary Commune rose against 
the monarchy. 

The suspension and imprisonment of the king left the supreme 
authority nominally in the hands of the Assembly, but actually 
The iasut- those of tlie Commune, consisting of delegates 
reatiotmi from tlie administrative sections of Pans. Installed 
commuae at the Hotel dc* Ville this attempted to influence the 
of Paris, discredited government, entered into conflict wjith 
the Legislative Assembly, whicli considered its mission at 
an end, and paralyzed tJie action of the executive council, 
particularly during the bloody days of September, provokeKl 
by the discovery of the court’s intrigues with the foreigner, 
The treachery of La Fayette, the capture of Longwy, 

Septembar the investiture of Verdun by the Prussians (August 
HIM- ig‘-3o), and finally by the incendiary placards of Moral. 
sacres, Danton, a master of diplomatic and military operataons, 
had to avoid any rupture with the Commune. Fortunately, 
on the very day of the disperstd of the Legislative Assembly, 
Dumouriez saved France from a Prussian, invasion by the 
victory of Valmy, and by imauthurired negotiations which 
prefigured those of Bonaparte at Leoben (September 22, 

1792). 

The popular insurrection against Louis XVI. determined 
tlie simultaneous fall of the bourgeois regimt* and the esitablish^ 
ment of the democracy 111 power. The Legislative Assembly, 
without a mandate for modifying a constitution that had 
become inapplicable with tlie suspension ut the monarch, had 
before disappearing convoked a National Lonvention, and as 
the reward of the struggle for liberty had replaced the limited 
franchise hy umveraal suffrage. Public opinion became re- 
publican from an excess of patriotism, and owing to the propa- 
ganda of the Jacobin club ; while the decree of the 25th of 
August 1792, which marked the destruction of feudalism, now 
abolishod in principle, caused the peasants to rally definitely 
to th^ Republic. 

This had hardly been established before it became distracted 
by the fratricidal strife of its adherents, from September 2a, 
1792; to the i8th Fructidor (September 4, 1797)» The electoral 


assemblies, in very great majority, had desired this Republic to 
be democratic and equalizing m spirit, but on the face 
of it, liberal, uniform and propagandist; m conse- ventioa’ 
quence, the 782 deputies of the Convention were not Sept, 2 i» 
divided on principles, but only by personal rivalries t^ 92 ~ 
and ambition. They all wished for a unanimity and 
harmony impossible to obtain ; and lieing unable to 
convince they destroyed one another. 

The Girondins m the ( onvention played the part of the 
Feuillants in the Legislative Assembly. Their party was not 
well disciplined, they purposely refrained from making 
it so, and hence their rum Oratoncally they repre- 
sented the spirit of the South ; politically, the ideas 
of the bourgeoisie in opposition to the democracy— which they 
despised although making use of it — and the federalist system, 
from an objection to the preponderance of Paris. Pans, on the 
other hand, had elected only deputies of the Mountain, as the 
more advani'ed of the Jacobins were called, that party being 
no more settled and united than the others. They drew support 
from the Parisian democracy, and considered the decentralization 
of the Girondins as endangering France’s unity, circumstances 
demanding a strong and highly concentrated government ; 
they opposed a republic on the model of that of Rome to the 
Polish republic of the Gironde. Between the two came the 
Pl(une, the Marais^ the troop of trembling bourgeois, sincerely 
attached to the Revolution, but very moderate in the defence 
of their ideas ; some seeking a refuge from their timidity in 
hard-working committees, others partaking in the violence of 
the Jacobins out of weakness. or for reasons of state. 

The Girondins ware tlie first to take the lead ; in order to 
netain it they should have turned the Revolution into a govern- 
ment. They remained an exclusive party, relying on 
the mob but with no influence over it. Without s^oj^aaiaa, 
leader or popular power, they might have found both 
111 Danton ; for, occupied chiefly with the external danger, he 
made advances towards them, which they repulsed, partly in 
horror at the proceedings- of .September, but chiefly because they 
saw in him the most formidable rival m the path of tlie govern- 
ment. They waged w^ar against him as relentlessly as did the 
Constitut/onalists agaiast Mirabeau, whom he resembled in his 
extreme ugliness and his volcanic eloquence. They drove him 
into the ivrms of Robespierre, Marat and the Commune of Pans. 
011 the other hand, after the 23rd of September they declared 
Paris dangerous for the Convention, and wanted to reduce 
it to “eighty-three influential members.” Danton and the 
Mountain responded by decreeing the unity and mdivisibility 
of the Republic, m order to emphasize the suspicions of federalism 
which weighed upon the Girondins. 

The trial of Louis XVI. still further enhanced the contrasts 
of ideas and characters . The discovery of fresh proofs of treachery 
in the iron diest (November 20, 1792) gave t±ie Moun- Triaiami 
tain a pretext for forcing on the dash of parties and death oi 
raising the question not of legahty but of public safety. Louis 
By the execution of tjhe king (January 21, 1793) they 
“ cast dowiiia king’s head as a challenge to the kings of Europe.” 
In order to preserve popular Livour and their direction of the 
Republic, the Girondins had not dared to pronounce against 
the sentence of death, but had demandcnl an appeal to the people 
wliich was rejected ; morally waakiuied by this equivocal attitude 
they were still more so by foreign events. 

The king's deatli did not result in the unanimity so much 
desired by all parties ; it only caused the reaction on themselves 
of the hatred which had been hitherto concentrated 
iifion the king, and also an augmentation in the armies 
of the foreigner, which obliged the revolutionists to ooantioa, 
face all Europe, There was a coalition of monarchs, 
and the people of La Vendee rose m defence of their faith. 
Dumouriez, the conqueror ol Jemappes (November 6, 1792), 
who invaded Holland, was beaten by the Austrians (March 1793)* 
A levy of 300,000 men was ordered ; a Committee of General 
Security was charged with the search for suspects ; and thence- 
forward military occurrences called forth parliamentary crises 
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and popular upheavals. Girondins and Jacobins unjustly 
accused one another of leaving the traitors, the conspirators, 
the stipendiaries of Coblenz unpunished. To avert the 
danger threatened by popular dissatisfaction, the Gironde was 
persuaded to vote for the creation of a revolutionary tribunal 
to judge suspects, while out of spite against Danton who de- 
manded It, they refused the strong government which might have 
made a stand against the enemy (March 10, 1793). This was the 
first of the exceptional measures which were to call down ruin 
upon them. Whilst the insurrection in Vendee was spreading, 
and Dumouriez falling back upon Neerwdndcn, sentence of death 
was laid upon emigres and refractory priests ; the treachery of 
Dumouriez, disappointed in his Belgian projects, gave grounds 
Pint com* kinds of suspicion, as that of Mirabeau had 

mitteoof formerly clone, and led the Gironde to propose the 
pub/lc new government which they had refused to Danton. 
Mototy* transformation of the provisional executive council 

into the Committee of Public Safety — omnipotent save in financial 
matters — was voted because the Girondins meant to control it ; 
but Danton got the upper hand (April 6). 

The Girondins, discredited in Paris, multiplied their attacks 
upon Danton, now the master : they attributed the civil war 
and the disasters of the foreign campaign to the 
betweea <lespotism of the Paris Commune and the clubs ; they 
tho com- accused Marat of instigating the September massacres ; 
muao and they began the supreme struggle by demanding the 
(Urottdo ^ committee of twelve cleputies, charged with 

breaking up the anarchic authorities in Paris (May 18). 
The complete success of the Girondin proposals ; the arrest of 
Hubert — the violent editor of the Fere Duchene \ the insurrection 
of the Girondins of Lyons against the Montagnard Commune; 
the bad news from La Vendee — the military reverses ; and the 
economic situation which had compelled the fixing of a maximum 
price of com (May 4) excited the “ moral insurrections '' of 
May 31 and June 2. Marat himself sounded the tocsin, and 
Hanriot, at the head of the Parisian army, surrounded the 
Convention. Despite the efforts of Danton and the Committee 
of Public Safety, the arrest of the Girondins sealed the victory 
of the Mountain, 

The threat of the Girondin Isnard was fulfilled. The federalist 
insurrection, to avenge the violation of national representation, 
responded to the Parisian insurrection. Sixty-nine 
the ^ departmental governments protested against the 
atrondo, violence done to the Convention ; but the ultra- 
democratic constitution of 1793 deprived the Girondins, 
who were arming in the west, the south and the centre, of all legal 
force. To the departments that were hostile to the dictatorship 
of Paris, and the tyranny of Danton or Robespierre, it promised 
the referendum, an executive of twenty-four citizens, universal 
suffrage, and the free exercise of religion. The populace, who 
could not understand this parliamentary quarrel, and were in a 
hurry to set up a national defence, abandoned the Girondins, and 
the latter excited the enthusiasm of only one person, Charlotte 
Corday, who by the murder of Marat ruined them irretrievably. 
The battle of Brecourt was a defeat without a fight for their 
party without stamina and their general without troops (July 
13); while on the 31st of October their leaders perished on the 
guillotine, where they had been preceded by the queen, Mane 
Antoinette. The Girondins and their adversaries were differen- 
tiated by neither religious dissensions nor political divergency, 
but merely by a question of time. The Girondins, when in power, 
had had scruples which had not troubled them while scaling the 
ladder ; idols of Paris, they had flattered her in turn, and when 
Paris scorned them they sought support in the provinces. A 
great responsibility for this defeat of the liberal and republican 
bourgeoisie, whom they represented, is to be laid upon Madame 
Roland, the Egeria of the party. An ardent patriot and re- 
publican, her relations with Danton resembled those of Marie 
Antoinette with Mirabeau, in each case a woman spoilt by 
flattery, enraged at indifference. She was the ruin of the Gironde, 
but taught it how to die. 

The fall of the Gironde left the country disturbed by civil war. 


and the frontiers more seriously threatened than before Valmy. 
Bouchotte, a totally inefficient minister for war, the Commune’s 
man of straw, left the army without food or ammunition, while 
the suspected officers remained inactive. In the Angevin 
Vendee the incapable leaders let themselves be beaten at Aubiers, 
Beaupr^au and Thouars, at a time when Cathelineau was taking 
possession of Saumur and threatening Nantes, the capture of 
which would have permitted the insurgents in La Vend6e to join 
those of Brittany and receive provisions from England. Mean- 
while, the remnants of the Girondin federulibts were overcome 
by the disguised royalists, who had aroused the whole of the 
Rhone valley from Lyons to Marseilles, had called in the 
Sardinians, and handed over the fleet and the arsenal at Toulon 
to the Plnglish, whilst Paoli left Corsica at their disposal. The 
scarcity of money due to the discrediting of the assignats, the 
cessation of commerce, abroad and on the sea, and the bad 
harvest of 1793, were added to all these dangers, and formed a 
serious menace to France and the Convention. 

This meant a hard task for the first Committee of Public Safety 
and its chief Danton. He was the only one to understand the 
conditions necessary to a firm government ; he caused 
the adjournment of the decentralizing constitution 
of 1793, and set up a revolutionary government. The oftte 
Committee of Public Safety, now a permanency, fini 
annulled the Convention and was itself the central committee 
authority, its organization in Paris being the twelve 
committees substituted for the provisional executive 
committee and the six ministers, the Committee of General 
Security for the maintenance of the police, and the arbitrary 
Revolutionary Tribunal. The execution of its orders in the 
departments was carried out by omnipotent representatives 
“ on mission ” in the armies, by popular societies — veritable 
missionaries of the Revolution — and by the revolutionary 
committees which were its backbone. 

Despite this Reign of Terror Danton failed ; he could neither 
dominate foes within nor divide those without. Representing 
the sane and vigorous democracy, and like Jefferson ^ 

a friend to liberty and self-government, he had been failure, * 
obliged to set up the most despotic of governments 
in face of internal anarchy and foreign invasion. Being of a 
temperament that expressed itself only in action, and neither 
a theorist nor a cabinet-minister, he held the views of a statesman 
without having a following sufficient to realize them. Moreover, 
the proceedings of the 2nd of June, when the Commune of Pans 
had triumphed, had dealt him a mortal blow. He in his turn 
tried to stem the tumultuous current which had borne him 
along, and to prevent discord ; but the check to his policy of 
an understanding with Prussia and with Sardinia, to whom, 
like Richelieu and D’Argenson, he offered the realization of her 
transalpine ambition in exchange for Nice and Savoy, was 
added to the failure of his temporizing methods m regard to the 
federalist insurgents, and of his military operations against 
La Vendee. A man of action and not of cunning shifts, he 
succumbed on the loth of July to the blows of his own govern- 
ment, which had passed from his hands into those of Robespierre, 
his ambitious and crafty rival. 

The second Committee of Public Safety lasted until the 
27th of July 1794. Composed of twelve members, re-eligible 
every month, and dominated by the triumvirate, 
Robespierre, Saint- Just and Couthon, it was stronger commi#/*# 
than ever, since it obtained the right of eippointmg of public 
leaders, disposed of money, and muzzled the press. 

Many of its members were sons of the bourgeoisie, men who 
having been educated at college, thanks to some charitable 
agency, in the pride of learning, and raised above their origiaial 
station, were ready for anything but had achieved nothing. 
They had plenty of talent at command, were full of classical 
tirades against tyranny, and, though sensitive enough in their 
private life, were bloodthirsty butchers in their public relations. 
Such were Robespierre, Saint- Just, Couthon, Billaud-Varenne, 
Cambon, Thuriot, Collot d’Herbois, Barr^re and Prieur de 
la Marne. Working hand in hand with these politicians, not 
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always in accordance with them, but preserving a solid front, 
were the specialists, Carnot, Robert Linde t, Jean Bon Saint- 
Andre and Prieur de la Cote d’Or, honourable men, anxious 
above all to safeguard their country. At the head of the former 
type Robespierre, without special knowledge or exceptional 
talent, devoured by jealous ambition and gifted with cold grave 
elociuence, enjoyed a great moral ascendancy, due to his in- 
corruptible purity of life and the invariably correct behaviour 
that had been wanting in Mirabeau, and by the persevering will 
which Danton had lacked. His marching orders were : no more 
temporizing with the federalists or with generals who are afraid of 
coafpiering ; war to the death with all Europe in the name of re- 
volutionary propaganda and the monarchical tradition of natural 
frontiers ; and fear, as a means of government. The specialists 
answered foreign foes by their organization of victory ; as for foes 
at home, the triumvirate crushed them beneath the Terror. 

France was saved by them and by that admirable outburst 
of patriotism which provided 750,000 patriots for the army 
through the general levy of the 16th of August 1793, 
Defeat of moreover, by the mistakes of her enemies. 

coalition. Instead of profiting by Dumouriez/s treachery and 
the successes in La Vendee, the Coalition, divided 
over the resuscitated Polish question, lost time on the frontiers | 
of this new Poland of the west which was sacrdicing itself for 
the sake of a Universal Republic, Thus in January 1704 the 
territory of lu-aiue was cleared of the Prussians and Austrians 
by the victories at Hondschootc, Wattignies and ^Vlssembourg ; 
the army of La Vendee was repulsed from Grarnulle, over- 
whelmed by Hochc‘s army at Le Mans and Savenay, and 
its leaders shot ; royalist sedition was suppressed at Lyons, 
Bordeaux, Marseilles and I'oulon ; federalist insurrections 
were wiped out by the terrible massacres of Carrier at Nantes, 
the atrocities of Lebon at Arras, and the wholesale executions 
of Fuuche and Collot d’Herbois at Lyons ; Louis XVI. and 
Marie Antoinette guillotined, the hngns dispersed, denied or 
forsaken by all iuirope. 

But the triumphant Mountain was not as united as it boasted. 
The second Committee of Public Safety had now to struggle 
against two oppositions : one of the left, represented 
partied Hebert, the Commune of Pans and the Cordeliers ; 

another of the right, Danton and his followers. The 
former would not admit that the Terror was only a temporary 
method of defence ; for them it was a permanent system which 
was even to be strengthened in order to crush all who were 
hostile to the Revolution. Their sanguinary violence was com- 
bined witli an anti-religious policy, not atheistical, but inspired 
by mistrust ol the clergy, and by a civic and deistic creed that 
was a direct outcome of the federations. To these latter were 
due the .substitution of the Republican for the (iregonan calendar, 
and the secular Feasts of Reason (November 19, 1793}. The 
followers of Hebert wanted to push forward the movement of 
May 31, 1793, 111 order to become masters in their turn ; while 
those of Danton were by way of arresting it. They considered it 
time to re-establish the reign of ordinary laws and 
oftoJer^^ justice ; sick of bloodshed, with Camille Desmoulins 
aace. demanded a “ Committee of Clemency.'^ A 

deist and therefore hostile to “ anti-religious masque- 
rades,” while uneasy at the absolute authority of the Pans 
Commune, which aimed at suppressing the State, and at its 
armed propaganda abroad, Robespierre resumed the struggle 
against its illegal power, so fatal to the Gironde. His boldness 
succeeded (March 24, 1794), and then, jealous of Danton’s 
activity and statesmanship, and exasperated by tlie jeers of his 
friends, he nd himself of the party of tolerance by a parody 
of jufticc (April 5). 

Rtihjbpierre now stood alone. During five months, while 
affecting to be the representative of ” a reign of justice and 
Rotes- virtue,” he laboured at strengthening his politico- 
pierr^s religious dictatorship — already so formidably armed — 
dictator- with ncw powers. *'The incorruptible wanted to 
Bbip. become the invulnerable ” and the scaffold of the 
guillotine was crowded. By his dogma of the supreme state 


Robespierre founded a theocratic government with the police 
as an Inquisition. The festival of the new doctrine, which 
turned the head of the new pontiff (June 8), the lot de Pratrtal, 
or “ code of legal murder ” (June 10), which gave the deputies 
themselves into his hand ; and the multiplication of executions 
at a time when the victory of Fleurus (June 25) showed the 
uselessness and barbarity of this aggravation of the Reign of 
Terror provoked iigainst him the victoru)us coalition of revenge, 
lassitude and fear. Vanquished and imprisoned, he 
refused to take part in the illegal action proposed 
by the Commune against the Con\’ention. Robespierre 
was no man of action. On the 9th Thcrmidor (July 27, 1794) 
he fell into the gulf that had opened on the 31st of May, and 
through which the i8th Brumaire was visible. 

Although brought about by the Terrorists, the tragic fall of 
[ Robespierre put an end to the Reign of Terror ; for their chiefs 
I having disappeared, the subordinates were too much 
divided to keep up the dictatorship of the third committee 
Committee of Public Safety, and reaction soon set in. ot public 
After a change in personnel m favour of the surviving 
Dantonists, came a limitation to the powers of the Committee 
of Public Safety, now placed in dependence upon the Convention ; 
and next followed the destruction of the re\ olutionary system, 
the Girondin decentralization and the resuscitation of depart- 
mental governments ; the reform of the Revolutionary Tribunal 
on the loth of August ; the suppression of the Commune of 
Pans on the ist of Septemlier, and of the salary of forty sous 
given to members of the sections ; the abolition of the maximum, 
the suppression of the Guillotine, the opening of the prisons, 
the closing of the Jacobin club (November 11), and the hence- 
forward insignificant existence of the popular societies. 

Power reverted to the Girondins and Dantonists, who re- 
entered the Convention on the i8th of December ; but with 
them re-entered likewise the royalists of Lyons, i^^fagcita 
Marseilles and Toulon, and further, after the peace of tioaoftbe 
Basel, many young men set free from the army, hostile royalist 
to the Jacobins and defenders of the now moderate 
and peace-making Convention. These viuscadins and in- 
rrovables, led by Fr^ron» Tallicn and Barras — former revolu- 
tionists \vho had become aristocrats— profited by the restored 
liberty of the press to prepare for days of battle in the salons 
of the merveillemes Madame Tallien, Madame de Stael and 
!Madame Recamier, as the sans-eulottes had formerly done in 
the clubs. The remnants of Robespierre's faction became 
alarmed at this Thermidor reaction, in which they scented 
royalism. Aided by famine, by the suppression of the maximum, 
and by the imminent bankruptcy of the assignats, they en- 
deavoured to arouse the working classes and the former Hanriot 
companies against a government which was trying to destroy the 
republic, and had broken the busts of Mai at and guillotined 
Carrier and Fouquier-Tinville, tlie former public prosecutor. 
Thus the risings of the 12th Germinal (April i, 1795) popular 
and of the ist Prairial (May 20) were economic revolts risings of 
rather than insurrections excited by the deputies of the Oerminal 
Mountain ; m order to suppress them the reactionaries 
called in the army. Owing to this first intiTvcntion 
of the troops m politics, the Committee of Public .Safety, which 
aimed not so much at a moderate policy as at steering a middle 
course between the Thermidorians of the Right and of the 
was able to dispense with the latter. 

The royalists now supposed that their hour had come. In 
the south, the companions of Jehu and of the Sun inaugurated 
a White Terror,” which had not even the apparent 
excuse of the public safety or of exasperated patriotism. 

At the same time they prepared for a twofold in- terror, 
surrection against the republic — m the west with the 
help of England, and in the east with that of Austria — by an 
attempt to bribe General Pichegru. But though the heads of 
the government wanted to put an end to the Revolution they had 
no thought of restoring the monarchy in favour of the Comte de 
Provence, who had taken the title of Louis XVTII. on hearing 
of the death of the dauphin in the Temple, and still less of bringing 
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back the ancim ref^iine. Hoche crushed the insurrection of the 
Chouans and the Bretons at Quiberon on the 2nd of July 1795, 
and Pichegru, scared, refused to entangle himself any further. 

To cut off all danger from royalists or terrorists the Convention 
now voted the Constitution of the year III. ; suppressing that 
Tt9cofl^ order to counteract the terrorists, and 

re-establishing the bourgeois limited franchise with 
0/ tit 9 election in two degrees — a less liberal arrangement than 

yemrUL granted from 1789 to 1792. The chambers of the 

Five Hundred and of the Ancients were elected by the moneyed 
and intellectual aristocracy, and were to be re-elected by thirds 
annually. The executive authority, entrusted to five Directors, 
Was no more than a definite and very strong Committee of Public 
Safety ; but Siey^s, the author of the new constitution, in opposi- 
tion to the royalists, had secured places of refuge for his partv 
by reserving posts as directors for the regicides, and two-thirds 
of the deputies’ seats for members of the Cjonvention. In self- 
defence against this continuance of the policy and the 
of the Convention — a modern “ Long Parlia- 
miMire. nicnt ” — the royalists, persistent street- fighters and 

masters in the sections ” after the suppression of 
the daily indemnification of forty sous, attempted the insurrection 
of the rjth Vend^miaire (October 5, 1795), which was easily 
put down by General Bonaparte. 

Thus the bourgeois republic reaped the fruits of its predecessor’s 
extcmali policy. After the freeing of the land in January 1794 
MlUtmry had been given to the spirit of conquest which 

^ehievt’ had gradually succeeded to the disinterested fever of 
mBttiMoi propaganda and overheated ’p^^tnotism. 'fhis it was 
which had sustained 'Robespierre’s dictatorship ; and, 
v 9 a on, u amalgam ” and the re-establishment of 

discipline, Belgium and the left bank of the Rhine had l^en con- 
quered and Holland occupied, siitiullaneously with Kosciusko’s 
rising in Poland, Prussia’s necessity of keeping and extending 
her Polish acquisitions, Robespierre's death,, the prevalent 
desires of the majority, and the contmued victories of Pichegru, 
Jourdan and Moreau, enfeebled the coalition. At Basel (April- 
July 1795) republican France, having rejoined the 
concert of Europe, signed the long-awaited peace with 
Prussia, Spain, Holland and the grand* duke of Tuscany. 
But thanks to the past influence of the Girondm party, who 
had caused the war, and of the regicides of the Mountain, this 
peace not only ratified the conquest of Belgium, the left bank 
of the Rhine and Santo Domingo, but paved the way for fresh 
conquests ; for the old spirit of domination and persistent 
hostility to Austna attracted the destmies of the Revolution 
definitely towards war. 

The work of internal construction amidst this contmued battle 
against the whole world had been no less remarkable. The 
Constituent Assembly had been more destructive than 
constructive ; but the Convention preserved intact 
mbatM, those fundamental principles ot civil liberty which 
had been the main results of the RevoKition : the 
equality so dear to the French, and the sovereignty of the 
people— the foundation of democracy. It also managed to 
engage private interests in state reform by creating the Grand 
Livre de la Dctte Publique (Septeml^er 13-26, 1793), and enlisted 
peasant and bourgeois savings in social reforms by the distribu- 
tion and sale of national property. But with views reaching 
beyond equality of rights to a certain equality of property, the 
committees, as regards legislation, poor relief and instruction, 
laid down pnnciples which liave never been realii^ed, save m 
the matter of the metric system ; so that the Convention which 
was dispersed on the i6th of October 1795 made a greater 
wopression. on political history and social ideas than on institu- 
tions. Its disappearance left a great blank. 

During four years the Directory attempted to fill this blank. 
Being the outcome of the Constitution of the year III., it should 
have been the organizing and pacifying government 
Dinctwy. Republic ; in reality it sought not to create, but 1 

to preserve its own existence. Its internal weakness, 
between the danger of anarchy and the opposition of the monar- | 


chists, was extreme ; and it soon became discredited by its own 
coups d'Hat and by financial impotence in the eyes of a nation 
sick of revolution, aspiring towards peace and the resumption 
of economic undertakings. As to foreign affairs, its aggressive 
policy imperilled the conquests that had been the glory of the 
Convention, and caused the frontiers of France, the <lefence of 
which had been a point of honour with the Republic, to be called 
in question. Finally, there was no real government on the part 
of the five directors : La R^velli^re-Lepeaux, an honest man 
but weak ; Reiibell, the negotiator of the Hague ; Letonrneur, 
an officer of talent ; Barras, a man of intrigue, corrupt and 
without real convictions ; and (arnot, the only really worthy 
Imember. They never understood ime another, and never con- 
sulted together in hours of danger, save to embroil matters in 
politics as in war. Leaning on the bourgeois, conservative, 
liberal and anti-clerical republicans, they were no more able 
than was the Thermidor party to re-establish the freedom that 
had been suspended by revolutionary despotism ; they created 
a ministry of police, interdicted the clubs and popular societies, 
distracted the press, and with partiality undertook the separation 
bf Church and State voted on the i8th of Septcml’)er 1794. 
Their real defence against counter-revolution was the army ; 
but, by a further contradiction, they reinforced the army attached 
to the Revolution while seeking an alliance with the peace- 
making bourgeoisie. Their party had therefore no more homo- 
geneity than had their policy. 

Moreover the Directory could not govern alone ; it had to 
rely upon two other parties, according to circumstances : the 
republican - democrats and the disguised royalists. 

The former, purely anti-royal ist, thought only of parties, 
remedying the sufierirlgs of the people. Roused by 
the coilay)se of the assignats, following upon the ruin of industry 
and the airest of commerce, they were still further exasperated 
by the speculations of the financiers, by the jobbery which 
prevailed throughout the administration, and by the sale of 
national property which had profited hardly any but the 
bourgeoisie. After the 13th Vendemiaire the royalists too, 
deceived in their hopes, were expecting to return gradually to 
the councils, thanks to the high properly qualification for the 
franchise. Under the name of “moderates” they demanded 
an end to this war which England continued and Austria 
threatened to recommence, and that the Directory from self- 
interested motives refused to conclude ; they desired the 
abandonment of revolutionary proceedings, order in finance 
and religious peace. 

The Directory, then, was in a minority in the country, and 
had to be ever on the. alert against faction ; all possible methods 
seemed legitimate, and during two years appeared struggle 
successful. Order was maintained in France, even the against 
royalist west being pacified, thanks to Hoche, who 
finished his victorious campaign of 1796 against 
Stofflet, C^harette and Cadoudal, by using mild and just measures 
to complete the subjection of the country. The greatest danger 
lay m the republicanrclemocrats and their socialist ally, Francois 
Noel (“ Gracchus ”) Babeuf {q,v,). The former had united the 
Jacobins and the. more violent members of the (Conven- 
tion in their club, the Soci(§t6 du Pantheon ; and 
their fusion, after the closing of the club, with the #v- 
secret society of the Babouvists lent formidable 
strength to this party, with wLich Barras was secretly 
in league. The terrorist party, deprived of its head, ^ci^ata, 
had found a new leader, who, by developing the 
consequences of the Revolution’s acts . to their logical con- 
clusion, gave first expression tp the levelling principle of com- 
munism. He proclaimed the right of property , as appertaior 
ing to the state, that is^ to the.' whole community ) babeuf 
the doctrine of equality as. absolutely opposed to social 
inequality of anyddnd — that of propertyias well as that of rank ; 
and finally the inadequacy of the solution of the agrarian q^e^tion, 
which had profited scaredyany one, save a new class of privileged 
individuals. But these socialist demands^ were premature; 
the attack of the camp of Grenelle upon constitutional 
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ended merely in the arrest and guillotining of BabeuE (September 
9, i7Q6-May 25, 1797). 

The liquidation of the financial inheritance of the Convention 
was no less difficult. The successive issues of assignats, and the 
Pio9nciaJ ^^^dtiplic.ition of counterfeits made abroad, had so 
poJhy depreciated this paper money that an assignat of loc 
9 fthe francs was in Tehruary 1796 worth only 30 centimes ; 
Directory, the government, obliged to accept them at their 

nominal value, no longer collected any taxes and could not pay 
salaries. The destruction of the plate for printing assiri.ats, 
on- the iSth of February 1796, did not prevent the drop m the 
forty milliards still in circulation. Territorial mandates were 
now tried, which ins[)ircd no greater confidence, but served to 
liquidate two*thirds of the debt, the remaining third being con- 
solidated by its dq)endencc on the Grand Livre (September 30, 
1797). This widespread bankruptcy, falling tdiiefly on the 
bourgeoisie, inaugurated a rcaotmn which lasted until 1830 
against the chief principle of the Gin.stituent Assembly, which 
had' favoured indirect taxation as producing a large sum without 
imposing any very obvious burden. The bureaucrats of the old 
system — having returned to their offici^s and being used to these 
indire<'t taxes— lent their assistance, and thus the Directory was 
enabled to maintain its struggle against the Coalition. 

All system in finance having disappeared, war provided the 
Directory, now m extremis^ with a treasury, and was its only 
Bxierttai Supplying constitutional needs ; while it 

policy, opened a, path to the military commanders who were 
to be the ^support and the glory of the state. England 
remaining invulnerable in her insular position despite Hoche's 
attempt 'to land in Ireland in 1796, the Directory resumed the 
traditional policy against Austria of conquering the natural 
frontiers, Carnot furnishing the plans ; hence the w'ar in southern 
Germany, m which Jourdan and Moreau were repulsed by an 
inferior force under the archduke Charles, and Bonaparte’s 
triumphant Italian campaign. Chief of an army that he had 
made irresist3j3le, not by honour but by glory, and master of 
wealth by rapine, Bonaparte imposed his will upon the Directory, 
which he pi-'ovided with' funds. After having separated the Pied- 
montese from the Austnans, who’m he drove back into Tyrol, and 
repulsed offensive reprisals of Wurmscr and Ah-inzi on four occa- 
sions, he stopped short at the preliminary negotiations of i-eoben 
just at the moment when the Directory, discouniged by the 
problem of Italian reconstitution, was preparing the army of the 
Rhino to rc-enter t ho -field under the command of Iloche, Bona- 
parte thufci gained the good opinion ofi peace-loving Frenchmen ; 
he partitioned Venetian t err itor}- with Austria, contrarv to French 
interests but conformably with his own in Italy, and henceforward 
was the deci-^ive factor in French and Euro])ean policy, like 
Caesar or Pumpey of old. Furgiand, in consternatign, offered 
in her turn to negotiate at Lille. 

These military .successes diil not prevent the Directory, like 
the Thermidonans, from losing ground m the country. FA-ery 
Sfimitgh ^fyalegic truce since 1 795 had been marked by a politiail 
ajcoiost crisis ; peace reawakened opposition. The constilu- 
tional paity, royali.st in reality, had made alarming 
roy^Hatta. chiefly owing to tlic Babouvist conspiracy j 

they now tried to corrupt the republican generals, and Condo 
procured the treachery of Pichegru, Kellermann and General 
Ferrand at Besanvon, Moreover, their ('lichy club, directed 
by the abbe Broil icr, manipulated Parisian opinion ; while 
many of the refraemry priesLs, having returned alter the liberal 
Public Worship Act of September 1795, active propaganda 
against the principles of the Revolution, and plotted the fall 
ofithe Directory as maintaining the State’s independence of the 
Chi#ch. Thus the partial elections of the year V. (^lay 20, 
1797) brought back into the two councils a counter-revolu- 
tionary majority of royalists, constitutionalists of 1791, Catholics 
and moderates. The ' Director Letourneur had been replaced 
by Barth^lemy, who had negotiated the treaty of Basel and was 
a constitational monarchist. So that the executive not only 
found it impossible to govern, owing to thp opposition of the 
^yuncils and a vehement press-campaign, bu-^^ was distracted 


by ceaseless internal conflict, Carnot and Barth^lemy wished 
to meet ecclesiastical opposition by legal measures only, and 
demanded peace ; while Barras, La Rcvelli^re and Reubell 
saw no other remedy save military' force. The attempt of the 
counter-revolutionaries to make an army for themselves out of 
the guard of the Legislative Assembly, and the success of the 
Catholics, who had managed at the end of August 1 797 to repeal 
the laws against refractory priests, dctormincd the Directory 
to appeal from the rebellious parliament to the ready sw'ords of 
Augereau and Bernadotte. On the i8th Fructidor (September 
4, 1797) Bonaparte’s lieutenants, backed up by the 
whole army, stopped the elections in forty-nine ^/^ctidor. 
departments, and deported to Guiana many deputies 
of both councils, journalists and non-juring priests, as 
well as the director Barthelcmy, though ('arnot escaped into 
Switzerland. The royalist party was once more overthrown, 
but with it the repulilican constitution itself. Thus ever\" act 
of violence still further confirmed the new empire of the army 
and the defeat of principles, pnperirg the way for military 
despotism. 

Political and financial cotfps d\'tat were not enough for the 
directors. In order to win back public opinion, tirtd of inter- 
necine quarrels and sickened by the scandalous Ajfgresaive 
immorality of the generals and of those in power, 
and to remove from ]?aris an army which after having 
I given them a fresh lease of life was now a menace to 
! them, war appean'd their only hopeful course. ILey attempted 
I to renew the designs of Louis XIV. and anticipate those of 
Napoleon. But Bonaparte saw what they were planning ; and 
to the rupture of the negotiations at Lille and an order for the 
resumption of hostilities he responded by a fresh act of dis- 
obedience and the infliction on the Directory of the peace of 
Campo-Formio, on October 17, 1797. Th^‘ directors were con- 
soled for this enforced peace by ac'cjuiring the left bank of the 
Rhine and Belgium, and for the forfeiture of republican principles 
by attaining what had for so long been the ambition of the 
monarchy. But the army continued a menace. To avoid 
disbanding it, which might, as after the peace of Basel, have 
givemthe counter-revolution further auxiliaries, the Directory 
appointed Bonaparte chief of the Army of England, and employed 
Jourdan to revise the conscription laws .so as to make military 
serv ice a permanent duty of the citizen, since w'ar was now to be 
the permanent object of policy, Tlic Director}' finally conceived 
the gigantic project of bolstering up the Fnmch Republic — the 
triumph of which was celebrated by the peace of Campo-Formio 
— by forming the neighbouring weak states into tributary 
vassal republics. This system had already been applied to the 
Batavian republic in 1795, b) the Ligurian and Cisaljiine republics 
in June 1797 ; it was extended to that of Mulhausen on the 28th 
of January 1798, to the Roman republic in Februar}", to the 
Helvetian in *\pril, w'hile the Parthenopaean republic (Naples) 
was to be established in i 799 ‘ This w'as an international coup de 
force, which presupposed that all these nations in W'hose eyes 
independence was flaunted would make no claim to enjoy it; 
that though they had been beaten and pillaged they would not 
learn to Cfurquer m their turn ; and that the king of Sardinia, 
dispossessed of ]\rilan, the grand-duke of Tuscany who had 
given refuge to the pope when driven from Rome, and the 
king of Naples, wlio had opened his ports to Nelson’s fleet, 
would not find allies to make a stand against this hypocritical 
system. 

What happened was exactly the contraiyx Meanwhile, the 
armies were kept in perpetual motion, procuring money for the 
irnpecunious Directory, making a diversion lor internal 
discontent, and also permitting of a “ re\'ersed of 

Fruclidur,” against the anarchists, who had got the the 22nd 
upper hand in the partial elections of May 1798. 

The social danger was averted in its turn after the clerical 
danger had been dissipated. The next task was to relieve 
Paris of Bonaparte, who had already refused to repeat 
Hoche's unhappy expedition to Ireland and to attack England 
at home without either money or a navy. The pecumary 
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resources of Berne and the wealth of Rome fortunately tided 
over the financial difficulty and provided for the expedi- 
tion to Egypt^ which permitted Bonaparte to wait 

Directory 

should be ruined in the eyes of France and of all 
Europe. The disaster of Aboukir (August i, I7 q 8) speedily 
decided the coalition pending between England, Austria, the 
Empire, Portugal, Naples, Russia and Turkey. The Directory 
had to make a stand or perish, and with it the Republic. The 
directors had thought France might retain a monopoly 
Second numbers and in initiative. They soon perceived 
coniitioa, that enthusiasm is not as great for a war of policy 
and conquest as for a war of national defence ; and 
the army dwindled, since a country cannot bleed itself to death. 
The law of conscription was voted on the 5th of September 1798 ; 
and the tragedy of Rastadt, where the French commissioners 
were assassinated, wjis the opening of a war, desired but ill- 
prepared for, in which the Directory showed hesitation in 
strategy and incoherence in tactics, over a disproportionate 
area in (lermany, Switzerland and Italy. Military reverses 
were inevitable, and responsibility for them could not be shirked. 
As though shattered by a reverberant echo from the cannon of 
the Trebbia, the Directory crumbled to pieces, succumbing 
on the i8th of June 1700 beneath the reprobation showered on 
Treilhard, Merlin do Douai, and La Rcvelli^rc-L^peaux. A 
few more military' disasters, royalist insurrections in the south, 
Chouan disturbances in Normandy, Orleanist intrigues, and the 
end came. To soothe the populace and protect the frontier 
more was required than the resumption, as in all grave crises of 
the Revolution, of terrorist measures such as forced taxation 
or the law of hostages ; the new Directory, Siey^s presiding, 
saw that for the indispensable revision of the constitution 
** a head and a sword ” were needed. Moreau being unattainable, 
Joubert was to be the sword of Sicyds ; but, when he was 
killed fit the battle of Novi, the sword of the Revolution fell 
into the hands of Bonaparte. 

Although Bnine and Mass( 5 na retrieved the fight at Bergen 
and Zurich, and although the Allies lingered on the frontier as 
Coup Valmy, still the fortunes of the 

d'etat of Directory were not restored. Success was reserved 
tbeiath for Bonaparte, suddenly landing at Fr6jus with the 
Bramalre. of victories in the East, and now, after 

Ilochc’s death, appearing as .sole master of the armies. 
He manneuvred among the parties as on the 13th Vend^- 
miaire. On the 18th Brumaire of the year VIII. France and 
the army fell together at his feet. By a twofold coup d\'tai, 
parliamentary and military, he culled the fruits of the Directory’s 
systematic jiggrcssion and unpopularity, and realized the 
lmi^'ersal desires of the rich bourgeoisie, tired of warfare ; of 
the wretched populace ; of landholders, afraid of a return to the 
old order of things ; of roy«xlists, who looked upon Bonaparte 
as a future Monk ; of priests and their people, who hoped for an 
indulgent treatment of Catholicism ; and finally of the immense 
majority of the French, who lo\’e to be ruled and for long had 
had no efficient go\ eminent. There >vas hardly any one to defend 
a liberty w’hich they had never knowTi. France had, indeed, 
remained monarchist at heart for all her revolutionary appear- 
ance ; and Bonaparte added but a name, though an illustrious 
one, to the series of national or local dictatorships, which, after 
the departure of the weak Louis XVL, had maintained a sort 
of informal republican royalty. 

On the niglu of the lyth Brumaire a mere ghost of an 
Assembly abolished the constitution of the year III., ordained 
The Cow provisionary Consulate, and legalized the coup 
aufate, d*(tat in favour of Bonaparte. A striking and singular 
Sept, n, event ; for the history of France and a great part 
Vi^^t804^ of Europe was now for fifteen years to be summed 
' up in the person of a single man (see Napoleon). 

Tin’s night of Brumaire, however, seemed to be a victory for 
Siey s rather than for Bonaparte. He it was who originated 
the prou'ct which the legislative commissions, charged with 
elaborating the new constitution, had to discuss. Bonaparte’s 


cleverness lay in opposing Daunou’s plan to that of Sieyes, and 
in retaining only those portions of both which could serve his 
ambition. Parliamentary institutions annulled by the The cow 
complication of three assemblies — the Council of State stitution 
which drafted bills, the Tribunate which discussed ottbe 
them without voting them, and the Legislative 
Assembly which voted them without discussing them ; popular 
suffrage, mutilated by the lists of notables (on which the members 
of the Assemblies were to be chosen by the conservative senate) ; 
and the triple exeentivT authority of the consuls, elected for ten 
years : all these semblances of constitutional authority were 
adopted by Bonaparte. But he abolished the post of Grand 
Elector, which SieyeS had reserved for himself, in order to 
reinforce the real authority of the First Consul himself — by 
leaving the two other consuls, Cambacert^s and Lebrun, as well as 
the Assemblies, equally weak. Thus the aristocratic constitution 
of Sioy<'s w'as transformed into an unavowed dictatorship, a 
public ratification of which the First Consul o]>tained by a third 
coup d'eiat from the intimidated and yet reassured electors — 
reassured by his dazzling hut unconvincing offi'rs of peace to the 
victorious Coalition (which repulsed them), by the rapid dis- 
armament of La Vendee, and by the proclamations in which 
he filled the cars of the infatuated people with the new talk of 
stability of government, order, justice and moderation. He gave 
every one a feeling that France was governed once more by a 
real statesman, that a pilot was at the helm. 

Bonaparte had now to rid himself of Sieyc^s and those re- 
publicans who had no desire to hand over the republic to one 
man, particularly of Moreau and Massena, his military rivals. 
The victory of Marengo (June 14, 1800) momentarily in the 
balance, but secured by Desaix and Kellermann, offered a further 
opportunity to his jealous ambition by increasing his popularity. 
The royalist plot of the Rue Saint-Nicaise (December 24, 1800) 
allowed him to make a clean sweep of the dcmoenitic republicans, 
who despite their innocence were deported to Guiana, and to 
annul Assemblies that w^ere a mere show by making the senate 
omnipotent in constitutional matters ; but it was necessary 
for him to transform this deceptive truce into the general 
pacification so ardently desired for the last eight years. The 
treaty of Lumwillc, signed in February i8ot with Austria who 
had been disarmed by Moreau’s victory at Hohenlinden, restored 
peace to the continent, gave nearly the whole of Italy to France, 
and permitted Bonaparte to eliminate from the Assemblies 
all the leaders of the opposition in the discussion of the Civil 
Code, The Concordat (July 1801), drawn up not in the Church’s 
interest hut in that of his own policy, by giving satisfaction 
to the religious feeling of the country, allowed him to put down 
the constitutional democratic Church, to rally rouml him the 
consciences of the peasants, and above all to deprive the royalists 
of their best weapon. The “ Articles Organiques ” hid from 
the eyes of his companions in arms and councillors a reaction 
which, in fact if not in law, restored to a submissive (’hurch, 
despoiled of her revenues, her position as the religion of the state. 
The peace of Amiens with England (March 1802), 
of which France’s allies, Spain and Holland, paid all 
the costs, finally gave the peacemaker a pretext for 
endowing himself with a Consulate, not for ten years but for life, 
as a recompense from the nation. The Rubicon was crossed 
on that day : Bonaparte’s march to empire began with the 
constitution of the year X. (August 1802). 

Before all things it was now necessary to reorganize France, 
ravaged as she was by the Revolution, and with her institutions 
in a state of utter corruption. The touch of the master 
was at once revealed to all the foreigners who rushed 
to gaze at the man about whom, after so many cata- gttioa^ 
strophes andstrange adventures, Paris, “lavillclumi^re,” 
and all Europe were talking. First of all, Louis XV.’s system 
of roads was improved and that of Louis XVL’s canals developed ; 
then industr}^ put its shoulder to the wheel ; order and discipline 
were re-established everywhere, from the frontiers to the capital, 
and brigandage suppressed ; and finally there was Paris, the 
city of cities I Everything was in process of transformation ; 
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a second Rome was arising, with its forum, its triumphal arches, 
its shows and parades ; and in this new Rome of a new Caesar 
fancy, elegance and luxury, a radiance of art and learning 
from the age of Pericles, and masterpieces rifled from the Nether- 
lands, Italy and Egypt illustrated the consular peace. The 
Man of Destiny renewed the course of time. He borrowed from 
the ancien regime its plenipotentiaries; its over -centralized, 
strictly utilitarian administrative and bureaucratic methods ; 
and afterwards, in order to bring them into line, the subservient 
pedantic scholasticism of its university. On the basis laid down 
by the Constituent Assembly and the Convention he constructed 
or consolidated the funds necessary for national institutions, 
local governments, a judiciary system, organs of finance, banking, 
codes, traditions of conscientious well-disciplined labour, and 
in short all the organization which for three-quarters of a century 
was to maintain and regulate the concentrated activity of the 
French nation (see the section Law and Institutions), Peace and 
order helped to raise the standard of comfort. Provisions, in 
this Paris which had so often suffered from hunger and thirst, 
and lacked fire and light, had become cheap and abundant ; 
while trade prospered and wages ran high. The pomp anil 
luxury of the nouveaux riches were displayed in the salons of the 
good Josephine, the beautiful Madame Tallien, and the “ divine ” 
Juliette Recam ier. 

But the republicans, and above all the military, saw in all this 
little but the fetters of system ; the wily despotism, the bullying 
The re- police, the prostration before authority, the sympathy 
pubUcEtt lavished on royalists, the recall of the emigres, the 
oppoah contempt for the Assemblies, the purification of the 
iioa. Tribunate, the platitudes of the servile Senate, the 
silence of the press. In the formidable machinery of state, above 
all in the creation of the Legion of Honour, the Concordat, and 
the restoration of indirect taxes, they saw the rout of the Revolu- 
tion. But the expulsion of persons like Benjamin Constant 
and Madame de Stael sufficed to quell this Fronde of the .salons. 
The expedition to San Domingo reduced the republican army 
to a nullity ; war demoralized or scattered the leaders, who were 
jealous of their “ comrade Bonaparte ; and Moreau, the last 
of his rivals, cleverly compromised in a royalist plot, as Danton 
had formerly been by Robespierre, disappeared into exile. In 
contradistinction to this opposition of senators and republican 
generals, the immense mass of the people received the ineffaceable 
impression of Bonaparte’s superiority. No suggestion of the 
possibility of his death was tolerated, of a crime which might 
cut short his career. The conspiracy of Cadoudal and Pichegru, 
after Bonaparte’s refusal to give place to Louis XVTIL, and the 
political execution of the due d’Enghien, provoked an outburst 
of adulation, of which Bonaparte took advantage to put the 
crowning touch to his ambitious dream. 

The decision of the senate on the i8th of May 1804, giving 
him the title of emperor, was the counterblast to the dread 
he had excited. Thenceforward “ the brow of the 
emperor ^niperor broke through the thin mask of the First 
May 18 , Consul.” Never did a harder master ordain more 

i 8 <r 4 - imperiously, nor understand better how to command 

obedience. “This was because,” as Goethe said, 
** under his orders men were sure of accomplishing 
their ends. That is whv they rallied round him, as one to inspire 
them with that kind of certainty.” Indeed no man ever con- 
centrated authority to such a point, nor showed mental abilities 
at all comparable to his : an extraordinary power of work, 
prodigious memory for details and fine judgment in their selec- 
tion ; together with a luminous decision and a simple and rapid 
conception, all placed at the disposal of a sovereign will. No 
hfad of the state gave expression more imperiously than this 
Italian to the popular passions of the French of that day : 
abhorrence for the emigrant nobility, fear of the ancien regime, 
dislike of foreigners, hatred of England, an appetite for conquest 
e^ked by revolutionary propaganda, and the love of glory. 
In this Napoleon was a soldier of the people ; because of this he 
judged and ruled his contemporaries. Having seen their actions 
in the stormy hours of the Revolution, he despised them and 


looked upon them as incapable of disinterested conduct, con- 
ceited, and obsessed by the notion of equality. Hence his 
colossal egoism, his habitual disregard of others, his jealous 
passion for power, his impatience of all contradiction, his vain 
untruthful boasting, his unbridled self-sufficiency and lack of 
moderation — passions which were gradually to cloud his clear 
faculty of reasoning. His genius, assisted by the impoverish- 
ment of two generations, was like the oak which admits beneath 
its shade none hut the smallest of saplings. With the exception 
of Talleyrand, after 1808 he would have about him only mediocre 
people, without initiative, prostrate at the feet of the giant : 
his tribe of paltry, rapacious and embarrassing Corsicans ; his 
admirably subservient generals ; his selfish ministers, docile 
agents, apprehensive of the future, who for fourteen long years 
felt a prognostication of defeat and discounted the inevitable 
catastrophe. 

.So France had no internal history outside the plans and 
transformations to which Napoleon subjected the institutions 
of the Consulate, and the after-effects of his wars. Well knowing 
that his fortunes rested on the delighted acquiescence of France, 
Napoleon expected to continue indefinitely fashioning public 
opinion according to his pleasure. To his contempt for men 
he added that of all ideas which might put a bridle on his am- 
bition ; and to guard against them, he inaugurated the Golden 
Age of the police that he might tame every moral force to his 
hand. Being essentially a man of order, he loathed, as he said, 
all demagogic action, Jacobinism and visions of liberty, which 
he desired only for himself. To make his will predominant, he 
stifled or did violence to that of others, through his bishops, his 
gendarmes, his university, his press, his catechism. Nourished 
like Frederick 11 . and Catherine the Great in 18th-century maxims, 
neither he nor they would allow any of that ideology to filter 
through into their rough but regular ordering of mankind. Thus 
the whole political system, being summed up in the emperor, 
was bound to share his fall. 

Although an enemy of idealogues, in his foreign policy Napoleon 
was haunted by grandiose visions. A condottiere of the Renais- 
sance living in the 19th century, he used France, and 
all those nations annexed or attracted by the Revolu- 
tion, to resuscitate the Roman conception of the^ea. 
Empire for his own benefit. On the other hand, he was 
enslaved by the history and aggressive idealism of the Conven- 
tion, and of the republican propaganda under the Directory ; 
he was guided by them quite as much as he guided them. Hence 
the immoderate extension given to French activity by his classical 
Latin spirit ; hence also his conquests, leading on from one to 
another, and instead of being mutually helpful interfering with 
each other ; hence, finally, his not entirely coherent policy, 
interrupted by hesitation and counter-attractions. This explains 
the retention of Italy, imposed on the Directory from 1796 on- 
ward, followed by his criminal treatment of Venice, the founda- 
tion of the Cisalpine republic — a foretaste of future annexations — 
the restoration of that republic after his return from Egypt, and 
in view of his as yet inchoate designs, the postponed solution 
of the Italian problem which the treaty of Lune\ ille had raised. 

Marengo inaugurated the political idea which was to contmue 
its development until his Moscow campaign. Napoleon dreamed 
as yet only of keeping the duchy of Milan, setting aside Austria, 
and preparing some new enterprise in the East or in Egypt. 
The peace of Amiens, which cost him Egypt, could only seem to 
him a temporary truce ; whilst he w'as graduall\ extending his 
authority in Italy, the cradle of his race, bv the union of Pied- 
mont, and by his tentative plans regauling Genoa, Parma, 
Tuscany and Naples. He wanted to make this his Cisalpine 
Gaul, laying siege to the Roman state on ever\' hand, and pre- 
paring in the Concordat for the moral and material servitude of 
the pope. When he recognized his error in having raised the 
papacy from decadence by restoring its power over all the 
churches, he tried in vain to correct it by the Articles Organiques 
— wanting, like Charlemagne, to be the legal protector of the 
pope, and eventually master of the Church. To conceal his plan 
he aroused French colonial aspirations against England, and also 
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the immory of the spoliations of 1763, exasperating English 
jealousy of France, whose borders now extended to the- Rhine, 
and laying hands on Hanover, Hamburg and Cuxhaven. By the 
“ Recess ” of 1803, which brought to his side Bavaria, Wurttem- 
berg and Baden, he followed up the overwhelming tide of revolu- 
tionary ideas in Germany, to stem which Pitt, back- in power, 
appealed once more to an Anglo- Austro-Russian coalition against 
this new Charlemagne, who wiis trying to renew the old Empire, 
who was mastering France, Italy and Germany ; who finally on 
the 2nd of December 1804 placed the imperial crown upon his 
head, after receiving the iron crown of the Lombard kings, and 
made Pius VII. consecrate him in Notre-IVarae. 

After this, in four campaigns from 1805 to 1809, Napoleon 
transformed his Carolingian feudal ^arld federal empire into one 
modelled on the Roman empire. The memories of imperial 
Rome were for a third time, after Caesar and Charlemagne, tt> 
modify the historical evolution of France. Though the vague 
plan for an invasion of England) fell to the ground, Ulm and 
Austerlitz obliterated Trafalgar, and the camp at Boulogne put 
the best military resources he had ever commanded at Napoleon’s 
disposal. 

In the first of these campaigns hei swept away the remnants 
of the old RomamGermanic empire, and- out of its shattered 
fragments created in southern Cicrmany the vassal 
states of Bavaria, Baden, Wdrtteml’ierg, Hesse* 
t^os, * Darmstadt and Saxony, which he attaclied to France 
under the name of the Confederation of the Rhino ; 
but the treaty of Presburg gave France nothing but the 
dapger of a more centralized and less docile Germany. On 
the other hand, Napoleon’s creation of the kingdom of' Italy, 
his annexation of Venetia and her ancient Adriatic empire— 
wiping out the humiliation of 1797— aild the occupation of 
Ancona, marked a new stage in his progress tow'ards his Roman 
Empire. His good fortune soon led him from oonquerst to 
spoliation, and he complicated his master-idea of the graiKl 
empire by his Family Compact ; the clan of the Bonapartes 
invaded European monarchies, wedding with princesses of blood- 
royal, and adding kingdom to kingdom. Joseph replaced the 
dispossessed Bourbons at Naples ; Louis was installed on the 
throne of Holland ; Murat became grand-duke of Berg, Jerome 
son-in-law to the king of "WQrttemberg, and Eug^no de Beau- 
harnais to the king of Bavaria ; while Stephanie de BeauhftTnais 
married the son of the grand-duke of Baden. 

Meeting with' less and less resistance, Napoleon wont still further 
and would tolerate no neutral power. On the 6th of August 1806 
he forced the Habsburgs, left with only the crown* of 
Austria, to abdicate tlieir Roman-Oermanic title of 
emperor. Prussia alone remained outside the Confederation of 
the Rhine, of which Napoleon was Protector, and to furtherBer 
decision he offered her English Hanover. - In a second campaign 
he destroyed at Jena both the army and the state of Frederick 
Wiliiam III., who could not make up his miiid between* the 
Napoleonic treaty of Schdnbrunn’ and Russia’s counter*proposal 
at Potsdam (October 14, i8o6). The butchery- at E^lau and the 
vengeance taken at Friedland tinatty Tuin*ed Frederick 
the Great’s work, and obliged ‘ Russia, the ally of 
* England artd Prussia, to allow the latter to* be despoiled, 
and tQ join Napoleon a^inst the maritime tyranny of the former. 
After Tilsit, however (July 1807), instead of trying to reooncilc 
P0S£e Of Europe to his grandeur, N apoleon had bat one thought : 
TiisU, to make use of his success to destroy England and 
complete his Italian dondnion. It was from Berlin, 
• on the 2 1st of November 1806, that he had dated the 
first decree of a continental blockade; a monstrcxis conception 
intended to paralyze his inveterate rival, but which on the oon- 
trary caused his own fall by its immoderate extension 
neot^ empire. To the coalition of tlie mrrthern powers 

blockade, added the league of the Baltic and Mediterranean 
ports, and to the bombardment of Copenhagen by an 
Epglish fleet he responded by a second decree of blockade, dated 
from Milan on the 17th of December 1807. 

But the application of the Concordat and the taking of Naples 


led to the first of those ’Strugglefliwith ithe pope, in which were 
formulated two antagconstic » doctrines : Napoleon declaring 
himself [Roman emperor,! and Pius VII^ renewing the theocratic 
animations of Gregory VII. The former’s Roman, ambition was 
made more: and more plainly visiblei by. the occupation of the 
kingdom of Naples andiof tlhe Marcbes^and the.entry of Miollismto 
Rome ; while Junoti invaded Portug^, Radet laid hands on the 
pope himself^ and Murat tookjposaesvsioaof Joirnibrly Roman Spain, 
whither J oseph was aftenwao:^ to be, transferred. But Napoleon 
little knew the flamei ihe was kindling. No more iarnsecing fthaa 
the Directory I or the men of the year HI., he thought , that, witht 
energy and execution, he might succeed in the Peninsula a& he 
had succeeded in Ttaly‘mii7Q6)and 1797, iu) Egypt,, and in Hesse, 
and that he .might cut mtx> Spanish granite a^anto. Italian mosaic 
or '' that big cake^ Germaoay.” He stumbled unawares upon the^ 
revolt of a proud* national -spirit, evolv^^d through ten historic 
conturics ; and the trap of Bayonney. together with the enthroU’' 
ing of j oseph BonapoaJtcy made the contemptible prince of the 
Asturias the elect of popular • sentiment, the ’ rppr/esentative ,of 
religion and country. 

Napoleon thoui^ht he had Spain .withint his grasp, .and mow 
suddenly everything was slipping from liim. The ^ Paniusula 
became the grave of .whole armies, and a baltjtlsfieki Baiien 
for England. Dupont capitulated at Jiailen into the 
hands of Castanos,. , and , Jimot at ChHra U> Wellt^lcy; -while 
Europe trembled at this first rhwk to the hitherto invincible 
imperial armies. .To reduce Spanish resistanco Napoleon had in 
his turn to come to tenns with the tsar Alexander at Erfurt ; 
so that) abandoning his designs in thciEaAt, he could make, the 
Grand Array evacuatei Prussia and return, in force, to Madrid. 

Thus Spain swallowed up the soldiers who were wanted for 
Napoleon’s other fields of battle, .and they had to be replaced 
by forced, levies. Europe hadi oidy to wait,* and he 
would eventually be found disarmed in face of a last 
cocihtion ; but Spanish jheroismi infected 'Austria, and showed 
the' force of 'Ba4:ioiial( 'resistance. The, provocations of Talley- 
rand and England strengthened the lillusion ; Why should not 
the Austrians emulate the Spaniards ? I’ho campaign, of 1809, 
however, was ibut a pale copy of ll^ Spanish insuitrection. After 
a sluwt and decisive. action in Bavam, Napoleon opemed. up the 
road to Vienna for a -second time ; and alter the two, day s’ battle 
at Essiing, the stubborn fi^ht at Wiigram^ the-fadure of a patriotic 
insurrection: m northern Germany 1 and of the Enghali expedition 
against Antwerp, .iJio treaty of, Vionna (Docemher 14, 1809), with 
the. annexation of the lll37Tian(rprovinces, completed ^ 
the colossal empire. Napoleon profitied^ m fact, by this y/J^. 
campaign which had, been planned, .for his ov^throw. 

The pope waadupor ted to Savoina bermath the eyes of indiEerent 
Europe, and his domains twere. kicQrpoi?aled, la the. Empire ; Uie 
senate’s decision omth© i7thro£< FelnrAjttMry> iBiio oreatedutho. title 
of king'of Romeyond made die capital of Italy. The pope 

banishedy itiwas now.dcswabAo.toisendiaway those to whom Italy 
had been more or dess i promised. Eu^ne de. Beauhatnais, 
Napoleon’s stepson, was ..trancfeimd to Frankfort,, and Murat 
carefully watched until the timej-^ould eexme to take him. to 
Russia and ’instal him- as . king of Poland. Between 1810 and 
1812. Napoleon’s divorce of Joiieidtiine,) and bisumarriage with 
Marie Louise of Austria, followed, by the birth of the, king, 'Of 
Rome, shed a brilliantlight upon his future policy. Hercnounced 
a federation in' which his brothers were. not suiTiciently docile ; he 
gradually withdrew power' rfrora* them ; he concentrated lall his 
afleetion and ambition on thc^sornwho was ilie guarantee of the 
continuance of his dynasty. This, was the apiigee of Ids reign. 

But undermining forces were, already at work ; the faults, .in- 
herent in his unwieldy; achievement, England, his chief. eneAy, 
was persistently active; and rebellion both of, 
governing and the * governed) broke i out* . every wlvere- . oftke and, 
Napoleon felt his impotence in coping' with the-Spanish*i^^^<w 
insurrection, wliich he underrated,’ while yet. unable 
to suppress it altogether. Mien like Stein,; Harden- * ^ 
berg and Scharnhorst were seorotly preparing PrusBia/s 
retdiation. Napoleon’s material oramipotenoe.) could >not,staAd 
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against the moral force of the pope, a prisoner at Fontainebleau ; 
and this he did not realize. The alliance arranged at Tilsit was 
seriously shaken by the Austrian marriage, the threat of a 
Polish restoration, and the unlriendly policy of Napoleon at Con- 
stantinople. The very persons whom he had placed in power were 
counteracting his plans : after four years’ experience Napoleon 
found himself obliged to treat his ('orsican dynasties like those 
of the ancieu n^imey and all his relations were betraying him. 
CaroliriQ conspired against her brother and against her husband ; 
the hypochondriacal Louis, now Dutch in his sympathies, found 
the supervision of the blockade taken from him, and also the 
defence of the Sclieldt, which he had refused to ensure ; Jerome, 
idling in his harem, lost that of the North Sea shores ; and Joseph, 
who was attempting the moral conquest of Spam, was continually 
insulted at Madrid. The very nature of things was against the 
new dynasties, as it had been against the old. 

After national insurrections and family recriminations came 
treachery from Napoleon’s ministers. Talleyrand betrayed his 
designs to Metternich, and hod to be dismissed ; 
re«c ry. coiTesponded with Austria in 1809 and 1810, 

entered into an understanding with Louis, and also with England ; 
while Bourriennc was convicted of peculation. By a natural con- 
sequence of the spirit of conquest he had aroused, all these par- 
v'enus, having tasted victory, dreamed of sovereign power : 
Bernadotte, who had helped him to the Consulate, played 
Napoleon false to wm the crown of Sweden ; Soult, like Murat, 
coveted the Spanish throne after that of Portugal, thus anticipat- 
ing the treason of 1813 and the defection of 1814 ; many persons 
hoped for an accident ” which might resemble the tragic end of 
Alexander and of ("aesar. The country itself, besides, though 
flattered by conquests, was tired of self-sacrifice. It had become 
satiated ; “ the cry of the mothers rose threateningly *’ against 
“ the Ogre ” and his intolerable imposition of wholesale conscrip- 
tion. The soldiers themselves, discontented after Austerlitz, 
cried out for peace after Kylau. Finally, amidst profound silence 
from the press and the Assemblies, a protest was raised against 
imperial despotism by the literary world, against the excom- 
municated sovereign by Catholicism, and against the author 
of the continental blockade by the discontented bourgcjoisie, 
ruined by the crisis of 1811. 

Napoleon himself was no longer the General Bonaparte of his 
campaign in Italy. He was already showing signs of physical 
decay ; the Roman medallion profile had coarsened, 
Hoaot^^' the obese body was often lymphatic. Mental degcncra- 
N9P0i9oa, betrayed itself in an unwonted irresolution. 

At Eylau, at W agram, and later at Waterloo, his method 
of acting by enormous masses of infantry and cavalry, in a mad 
passion for conquest, and his misuse of his military resources, 
were all si^ns of his moral and technical decadence ; and this 
at the precise moment when, instead of the armies and govern- 
ments of the old system, which’ Ixad hitherto reigned supreme, 
the nations themselves were rising against France, arid the events 
of 1792 were being avenged upon her. The three campaigns of 
two years brought the final catastrophe. 

Napoleon had hardly succeeded in putting down the revolt 
in Germany when the tsar himself headed a European insurroc- 
tion against the ruinous tyranny of the continental 
emmps^it. blockade. To, put a stop to this, to ensure his own 
* access to the Mediterranean and exclude his chief 
rival, Napoleon made a desperate effort in 1812 against a country 
as invincible as Spain, Despite his victorious advance, the 
taking of Smolensk, the victory on the Moskwa^ and the entry 
into ATosepw, he was vanquished by Russian patriotism and 
religious fervour, by the country and the climate, and by 
Alcipander's refusal to rqake terms, After this came “the lament- 
able retreat, while all Europe was concentrating against him. 
Pushed back, as he had been in Sp^in, from bastion to bastion, 
after the action on the Beresing., Napoleon had to fall back 
upon the frontiers of 1809, and then — having refused the peace 
offered him by Austria at the congress of Prague, from a dread of 
losing Italy, where each of his victories had marked a stage in 
the accomplishment of his dream — on those 1805, despite 


Liitzen and Bautzen, and on those of 1802 after his defeat at 
Leipzig, where Bernadotte turned upon him, Moreau figured 
among the Allies, and the Saxons and Bavarians 
forsook him. Following his retreat from Russia came 
his retreat from Germany. After the loss of Spain, ^st3^i4, 
reconquered by Wellington, the rising in Holland pre- 
liminary to the invasion and the manifesto of Frankfort which 
proclaimed it, he had to fall back upon the frontiers of 1795 ) 
and then later was driven yet farther back upon those of 1792, 
despite the wonderful campaign of 1814 against the invaders, in 
which the old Bonaparte of 1796 seemed to have returned. 
Paris capitulated 011 the 30th of March, and the “ Delenda 
Carthago,” pronounced against England, was spoken of Napoleon. 
The great empire of East andWest fell m rums with tlie emperor’s 
abdication at Fontainebleau. 

The military struggle ended, the political struggle began. 
How was France to be governed ? The Allies had decided on 
the eviction of Napoleon at the Congress of Chatillon ; 
and the precarious nature of the Bonapartist monarchy 
in France itself was made manifest by the exploit of Empire, 
General Malet, whii h had almost succeeded during the 
Russian campaign, and by Lame’s demand for free exercise of 
political rights, wlien Napoleon made a last appeal to the legis- 
lative Assembly for support. The defection ol the military and 
civil anstociacy, which brought about Napoleon’s alxlication, 
the refusal of a regency, and the failure of Bernadotte, who 
wished to resuscitate the Consulate, enabled Talleyrand, vice- 
president of the senate and desirous of power, to persuade the 
Allies to accept the Bourbon solution of the difficulty. The 
declaration of St Ouen (May 2, 1814) indicated that the new 
monarchy was only accepted upon conditions. After Napoleon’s 
abdication, and exile to the island of Elba, came the Revolution’s 
abdication of her conquests : the first treaty of Pans (May 30th) 
confirmed France's renunciation of Belgium and the left bank of 
the Rhine, and lier return wilhin her pre-revolutionary frontiers, 
save for some slight rectifications. 

After the scourge of war, the horrors of conscription, and the 
despolibin which had discounted glory, every one seemed to 
rejoice 411 the return of the Bourbons, which atoned for 
humiliations by restoring liberty. But questions of 
form, which aroused questions of sentiment, speedily BQprboae,, 
led to grave dissensions. The hurried armistice of 
the 23rd of April, by which the comte d ’Artois delivered over 
disarmed France to her conquerors ; Louis XVIII. ’s excessive 
gratitude to the prince regent of England ; the return of the 
emigrh ; the declaration of St Ouen, dated from the nineteenth 
year of the new reign ; the charter of June 4th, “ concedee et 
octroyecy' maintaining the effete doctrine of legitimacy in a 
country permeated with the idea of national sovereignty ; the 
slights put upon the army ; the obligatory processions ordered 
by Comte Beugnot, prefect of police ; all this provoked a 
conflict not only betw^een two theories of government but 
between two groups of men and of interests. An avowedly 
imperialist party was soon agam formed, a centre of ‘heated 
opposition to the royalist party ; and neither Baron Louis’ 
excellent finance, nor the peace, nor the charter of June 4th — 
which despite the irritation of the hntgres preserved* the oivil 
gains of the Revolution — prevented the man who was its incar- 
nation from seizing an opportunity to bring about another 
military coup d^eiat. Having landed in the Bay of Jouan on 
the I St of March, on the 2otIi Napoleon re-entered the Tuileries 
in triumph, while I^uis XVTIL fled to Ghent. By the Acte 
additionnel of the 22nd of April he induced Carnot and Fouch^ — 
the last of the Jacobins — and the heads of the Liberal 
opposition, Benjamin Constant and La Fayejtte, to side 
with him against the hostile powers of Europe, occupied oeys, 
in dividing the spoils at Vienna. He proclaimed his Mmrth- 
intention oC founding a new democratic empire ; and 
French, policy was thus given another illusion, which 
was to be exploited with fatal success by Napoleon’s namesake. 
But tlie cannon of Waterloo ended this adventure (June 18, 1815), 
and, thanks to Fouch^’s tfC^^diery, the triumphal progress of 
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Milan, Rome, Naples, Vienna, Berlin, and even of Moscow, was 
to end at St Helena. 

The consequences of the Hundred Days were very serious ; 
France was embroiled with all Europe, though Talleyrand’s 
clever diplomacy had succeeded m causing division 
AV7//. Saxony and Poland by the secret Austro- Anglo- 

French alliance of the 3rd of January 1^15, and the 
Coalition destroyed both France’s political independence and 
national integrity by the treaty of peace of November 20th : 
she found herself far weaker than before the Revolution, and 
m the power of the European Alliance. The Hundred Days 
divided the nation itself into two irreconcilable parties : one 
ultra-royalist, eager for \'engeance and retaliation, refusing to 
accept the Charter , the other imperialist, composed of Bona- 
partists and Republicans, incensed by their defeat — of whom 
lieranger was the Tyrtaeus — both parties equally revolutionary 
and equally obstinate. Louis XVlll., uigcd by his more fervent 
supporters towaids the (DUien regime, g ue his policy an exactly 
contrary direction , he had common-sense enough to maintain 
the Empire’s hgil and administrative tradition, accepting iis 
institutions of the la gum of Honour, the Bank, the University, 
and the imperial nobility — modifying only formally certain 
rights and the conscription, since tliese had aroused the nation 
against Napoleon. He even went so far as to accept advice from 
the imperial ministers 'lalleyiand and Fouche. Finally, as the 
chief political oigmi/ation had become thorouehlv demoralized, 
he imported into France the entire constitution.il sy.stenf of 
England, with its three powers, kmg, u])per hereditary chamber, 
and lower elected cham’oer ; with its plutocratic electorate, 
.ind even with details like the speech from the throne, the 
dabate on the address, ivc. This meant importing also dilliculties 
such as ministerial responsiluhty, as well as electoral and press 
legislation. 

Louis XVIII., taugiit by lime and mistortunc, wished not to 
leign over two parties exasperated by contrary passions an<l 
desires; but his cl) rusty w'as fiom the outset implicated in 
the stiuggle, which was to be fatal to it, bctw’cen old France 
and revolutionary Fiance. Auti-monarchicul, liberal and anti- 
clerical France at once rcu'ommencod its revolutionary work ; 
the whole 19th centuiy was to be filled with great spasmodic 
upheavals, and Louis XVili. was soon overwhelmed by the 
White Terrorists of 1815. 

Vindictive sentences against men like Ney and Lab^doy^re 
were followed by violent and unpunished action by the White 
I’error, which in the south renewed tlie horrors of St Bartholomew j 
and the September massacres. The elections of August 14, | 
1815, made under the influence of these royalist and religious i 
passions, sent the “ Chambre uitrouvable ” to Paris, an unforeseen j 
revival of the ancien regime. Neither the substitution of the I 
due de Richelieu’s ministry for that of Talleyrand and Fouche, 
nor a whole series of repiessive laws in violation of the charter, 
were successful in satisfying its tyrannical loyalism, and Louis 
XVIIL needed something like a coup d'etat, in September 1816, 
to rid himself of the “ ultras.” j 

He succeeded fairly well in quieting the opposition between | 
the dynasty and the constitution, until a reaction took place 
Tb§Coa^ between 1820 and 1822. State departments worked 
regularly and well, under the direction of Decazes, 
party*a Laine, De Serre and Pasquier, power alternating 
between tw'o great welF disciplined parties almost in 
the English fashion, and many u.setul measures were passed : 
the reconstruction of finance stipulated for as a condition of 
evacuation of territory occupied by foreign troops ; the electoral 
law of February 5, 1817, w'hich, by means of direct election 
and a qualification of three hundred francs, renewed the pre- 
ponderance of the bourgeoisie] the Gouvion St-Cyr law of 

1818, which for half a century based the recruiting of the 
French army on the national principle of conscription ; and in 

1819, after Richelieu’s dismissal, liberal regulations for the press 
under control of a commission. But the advance of the Liberal 
movement, and the election of the generals — Foy, Lamarque, 
Lafayette and of Manuel, excited the “ ultras ” and caused the 


dismissal of Richelieu ; while that of the constitutional bishop 
Gregoire led to the modification in a reactionary direction of tin 
electoral law of 1817. assassination of the due de Berry, 
second son of the comte d’ Artois (attributed to the influence ol 
Liberal ideas), caused the downfall of Decazes, and caused the 
king — more weak and seliish than ever — to override the chartci 
and embark upon a leartionary path. After 1820 Madame du 
Cayla, a trusted agent of the ultra-royalist party, 
gained great influence over the king ; and M. de reaction 
VillMe, Its leader, suppoitcd by the king’s brother, gf 1^20, 
soon eliminated the Right Centre by the dismissal 
of the due de Richelieu, who had been recalled to tide over the 
crisis — just as the fall of M. Decazes had signalized the defeat 
of the Left Centre (December 15, 1821) — and moderate policy 
thus received an irreparable blow. 

Thenceforvv.ird the government of M. de Vill 61 e — a clover 
statesman, but tied to his party — did nothing for six years but 
promulgate a long sciics of measures against Liberalism and the 
social work of the Revolution , to ictain powei it had to yiild 
to the impatience of the comte d’ Artois and the majority. 
The suspension ol individual liberty, the re-cstablishmcnt of the 
censorship, the electoral right of the “double vote,” favouring 
taxation of the most oppressive kind ; and the handing over 
of education to the clergy : these were the first achievements 
of this anti-icvolutionary ministry. The Spanish expedition, m 
which M. de Villele’s hand v.as forced by Montmorency and 
Chateau brian cl, was the united work of the association of 
Catholic zealots known as the Congregation and of the autocratic 
powers of the Grand Alliance . it was resiionded to -as at Naple.s 
and in Spain by secret Carbonari societies, and by severely 
repressed military conspiracies. Politics now bore the double 
imprint of two rival powers : the Congregation and Caibonaiism. 
By 1824, nev cithcloss, the dynasty seemed firm— the Spanish 
War had reconciled the army, by giving back military prestige ; 
the Liberal ojijiosition had been decimated ; revolutionary 
conspiracies discouraged ; and the increase of public credit and 
material prosperity jileascd the whole nation, as was proved by 
the “ Chambie telrouvce ” of 1824. The law of septennial elections 
tranquillized public life bv suspending any legal or regular 
manifestation by the nation for seven years. 

It was tlie monarchy which next liCcame revolutionary, on 
the accession of Charles X. (September 16, 1824). This incon- 
sistent prince soon exhausted his popularity, and 
remained the fanatical head of those hiigrcs who had 
learnt nothing and forgotten nothing. While the opposition 
became conservative as regards the Charter and French lilierties, 
the king and the clerical party surrounding him challenged the 
spirit of modern France by a law against sacrilege, by a bill for 
re establishing the right of primogeniture, by an indemnity of a 
milliard francs, which looked like compensation given to the 
hnigrh, and finally by the “ lot de liberie et d' amour ” against the 
press. The challenge was so definite that in 1826 the Chamber 
of Peers and the Academy had to give the VilRle ministry a 
lesson in Liberalism, for having lent itself to this ancien regime 
reaction by its weakness and its party-promises. The elections 
“ de colere et de vengeance ” of January 182 7 gave the Left yf^toryof 
a majority, and the resultant short-lived Martignac theton- 
ministry tried to revive the Right Centre which had stitutional 
supported Richelieu and Decazes (January 1B28) 
Martignac’s accession to power, however, had only 
meant personal concessions fiom Charles X., not any conces- 
sion of principle : he supported his ministry but was no real 
stand-by. The Liberals, on the other hand, made bargains for 
supporting the moderate royalists, and Charles X. profited by 
this to form a fighting ministry in conjunction with the prince dc 
Polignac, one of the emigrh, an ignorant and visionary per^n, 
and the comte de Pourmont, the traitor of Waterloo. Despite 
all kinds of warnings, the former tried by a coup d'etat to put into 
practice his theories of the supremacy of the royal prerogative ; 
and the battle of Navarino, the French occupation of the Mofea, 
and the Algerian expedition could not make the nation foigct 
this conflict at home. The united opposition of monarchist. 
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Liberals and imperialist republicans tespoilded by Itgd fcsist- 
Eutice, then by a popular coup d^itat, to the ordinances of July 
1830, which dissolved the intractable Chamber, elimi- 
- nated licensed dealers from the electoral list, and 
of^so. muzzled the press. After fighting for three days against 
the troops feebly led by the Marmont of 1814, the 
workmen, driven to the barricades by the deliberate clopng of 
Liberal workshops, gained the victory, and sent the white flag 
of the Bourbons on the road to exile. 

The rapid success of the “ Three Glorious Days ('* les Trots 
Glorieuses ”), as the July Days were called, put the leaders of the 
Repubii- parliamentary opposition into an embarrassing position. 

While they had contented themselves with words, 
Orhpaht the small Republican-Imperialist party, aided by the 
almost entire absence of the army and police, and by 
the convenience which the narrow, winding, paved streets of those 
times offered for fighting, had determined upon the revolution 
and brought it to pass. But the Republican party, which desired 
to re-establish the Republic of 1793, recruited chiefly from among 
the students and workmen, and led by Godefroy Cavaignac, 
the .son of a Conventionalist, and by the chemist Raspail, had 
no hold on the departments nor on the dominating opinion in 
Paris. Consequently this premature attempt was promptly 
seized upon by the Liberal bourgeoisie and turned to the advan- 
tage of the Orleanist party, which had been secretly organized 
since 1829 under the leadership of Thiers, with the National as its 
organ. Before the struggle was yet over, Benjamin Constant, 
Casimir Perier, Lafitte, and Odilon Barrel had gone to fetch 
the duke of Orleans from Neuiily, and on receiving his promise 
to defend the Charter and the tricolour flag, installed him at the 
Palais Bourbon as lieutenant-general of therealm, while La Fayette 
and the Republicans established themselves at the Hotel de Ville. 

An armed conflict between the two governments was 
PA/llppe, imminent, when La Fayette, by giving his support to 
Louis Philippe, decided matters in his favour. In 
order to avoid a recurrence of the difficulties which had arisen 
with the Bourbons, the following preliminary conditions were 
imposed upon the king: the recognition of the supremacy of 
the people by the title of “ king of the French by the grace of 
God and the will of the people,” the responsibility of ministers, 
the suppression of hereditary succession to the Chamber of Peers, 
now reduced to the rank of a council of officials, the suppression of 
article 14 of the charter which had enabled Charles X, to super- 
sede the laws by means of the ordinances, and the liberty of the 
press. The qualification for electors was lowered from 300 to 200 
francs, and that for eligibility from 1000 to 500 frajics, and the 
age to 25 and 30 instead of 30 and 40 ; finally, Catholicism lost 
its privileged position as the state religion. The bourgeois 
National Guard was made the guardian of the charter. The 
liberal ideas of the son of Philippe galit^ ; the partTie had played 
at Valmy and Jemappes, his gracious manner and his domestic 
virtues, all united in winning Louis Philippe the good opinion 
of the public. 

He now believed, as did indeed the great majority of the 
electors, that the revolution of 1830 had changed nothing but 
the head of the state. But in reality the July monarchy 
r*® . was affected by a fundamental weakness. It sought 

^ model itself upon the English monarchy, which 
rested upon one long tradition. But the tradition of 
France was both twofold and cpntradictory, i.e, the Catholic- 
Ipgitimist and the revolutionary. Louis Philippe had them 
both against him. His monarchy had but one element in common 
with 3 ie English, n^ely, a parliament elected by a limited 
electorate. There was at this time a cau.se of violent outcry 
against the English monarchy, which, on the other hand, met 
with firm support among the aristocracy and’ thg clergy. The 
July monarchy had no such support. The aristocracy of the 
ancien rigime and of the.l^mpire were alike without social 
infiiience ; the clergy, which ha!d paid for its too close alliance 
with Charles X. by a dangerous unpopularity, and foresaw the 
rise of democracy, was turning more and more towards the i^ople, 
the future source of all power. Even the' monarchical principle 


itself had suffered from the shock, having proved by its easy 
defeat how far it could be brought to capitulate. Moreover, 
the victory of the people, who had shown themselves in the late 
struggle to be brave and disinterested, had won for the idea of 
national supremacy a power which was bound to increase. 
The difficulty of the situation lay in the doubt as to whether this 
expansion would take place gradually and by a progressive^ 
evolution, as in England, or not. 

Now Louis Philippe, beneath the genial exterior of a bourgeois' 
and peace-loving king, was entirely bent upon recovering an, 
authority which was menaced from the very first on the one* 
hand by the anger of the royalists at their failures, and on the, 
other hand by the impatience of the republicans to follow up 
their victory. He wanted the insurrection to stpp at a change 
in the reigning family, whereas it had in fact revived the revolu- . 
ticnary tradition, and restored to France the sympathies of the 
nationalities and democratic parties oppressed by Metternich’s 
“ system.” The republican party, which had retired from power 
but not from activity, at once faced the new king with the 
serious problem of the acquisition of political power by the 
people, and continued to remind him of it. He put himself 
at the head of the party of progress (“ parti du mouvement ”) 
as opposed to the parti de la cour ”) court party, and of the 
“ resistance,” which considered that it was now* necessary ta 
check the revolution in order to make it fruitful, and in order 
to save it.” But none of these parties were homogeneous ; 
in the chamber they split up into a republican or 
radical Extreme Left, led by Garnier-Pag^s and partiew. 
Arago ; a dynastic Left, led by the honourable and 
sincere Odilon Barrot ; a constitutional Right Centre and 
Left Centre, differing in certain slight respects, and presided 
over respectively by Thiers, a wonderful political orator, and 
Guizot, whose ideas were those of a strict doctrinaire ; not 
to mention a small party which clung to the old legitimist creed, 
and was dominated by the famous avocai Berryer, whose 
eloquence was the chief ornament of the cause of Charles X.’s 
grandson, the comte de Chambord. The result was a ministerial 
majority which was always uncertain ; and the only (Kcasion 

■ 04 which Guizot succeeded in consolidating it during seven yeara 
resulted in the overthrow of the monarchy. 

Louis Philippe first summoned to power the leaders of the 
party of movement,” Dupont dc TEure, and afterwards 
Lafitte, in order to keep control of the progressive forces for 

■ his own ends. They wished to introduce democratic reforms 
and to uphold throughout Europe the revolution, which had 
spread from France into Belgium, Germany, Italy and Poland, 

; while Paris was still in a state of unrest. But Louis Phil 4 >pe 
took fright at the attack on the Chamber of Peers after the 
trial of the ministers of Charles X., at the sack of the church 
of Saint Germain TAuxerrois and the archbishop’s palace 
(February, 1831), and at the terrible strike of the silk weavers 
at Lyons. Casimir Perier, who was both a Liberal and a believer 
in a strong government, was then charged with the task of 
heading tlie resistance to advanced ideas, and applying the 
principle of non-intervention in foreign affairs (March 13, 1831). 
After his death by cholera in May 1832, the agitation which he 
had succeeded by his encr^ in checking at Lyons, at Grenoble 
and in the Vendee, where it had been stirred up by the romantic 
duchess of Berry, began to gain ground. The struggle against 
the republicans was still longer ; for having lost all their change 
of attaining power by means of the Chamber, they proceeded- 
to reorganize themselves into armed secret societies. The press 
which was gaining that influence over public opinion which had 
been lost by tke parliamentary debates, openly attacked the 
government and the king, especially by means of caricature..' 
Between 1832 and 1836 the Soult ministry, of which 
Guizot, Thiers and the due de Broglie were members, 
had to combat the terrible insurrections in Lyons 
and Paris (1834). The measures of repression were 
threefold; military repression, carried out by the National 
Guard and the regulars, both under the command of Bugeaud ; 
judicial repression, effected by the great trial of April iSjS'P 
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and iegislattive repression^ consisting ui the la^rs ci! September, 
whicfh, when to mew ridicule had succeeded nets of riolence, 
sli6h as that of i^eschi (July 28th, 1835), nim^ ^ facilitating 
the condemnation of political offenders and at intimidating the 
press. The party of “ movement ” was vanquished. 

But the July Government, twrn as it was of a popular move- 
ment, had ito make concessions to popular demands. Casimir 
P 4 rier had caniecl a law dealing with municipal 
2? organizationy 'which made the municipal councils 
* cl^ve, a8 they had been before the year VIII. ; and 
in 1833 tjuizot had completed it by making the 
€OHseils ghUraux also elective. Tn the same year the law dealing 
with primary instruction had also shown the mark of new ideas. 
But now that the bourgeoisie was raised to power it did not 
prove itself any more lilWal than the aristocracy of birth and 
fortune in dealing with educational, fiscal and industrial questions. 
Ifi spite of the increase of riches, the bcniigeois regime maintained 
a tiscal and social legislation which, while it assured to the 
middle class certainty and permanence of benefits, left the labour- 
ing messes poor, ignorant, and in a state of incessant agitation. 

The Orleanists, who had been unanimous in supporting the 
king, disagreed, after their victory, as to what powers he was 
to be given. The Left Centre, led by Thiers, held 
should reign but not govern ; the Right 
party. Centre, led by Guizot, would admit him to an active 
part in the government ; and the third party (tiers- 
parti) wavered between those two. And so between 1836 and 
1840, as the struggle against the king’s claim to govern passed 
from the sphere of outside discus^on into parliament, we see 
llie rise of a bourgeews socialist party, side by side with the 
now dwindling republican party. It no longer confined its 
demands to universal suffrage, on the principle of the legitimate 
ssepresentation of all interests, or in the name of justice. Led 
Sjy Saint-Simon, Fourier, P. Leroux and Lamennais, it aimed 
^ realizing a better social organization for and by means of the 
^te. But the question was by what means this was to be 
accomplished. The secret societies, under the influence of 
Blanqui and Barb^, two revolutionaries who had revived the 
traditions of Babeuf, were not willing to wait for the complete 
education of the masses, necessanly a long process. On the 
latii of May 1839 the Socteie des made an attempt to 

overthrow the bourgeoisie by force, but was defeated. Demo- 
tcnsts like Louis Blanc, Ledru-Rollin and Lamennais continued to 
repeat in support of the wisdom of universal suffrage the old pro- 
Ifession of faith : u&x poptUij vox Dei, And finally this republican 
■doctrine, already confused, was still further complicated by a 
land of mysticism which aimed at reconciling the most extreme 
^Jifierences of belief, the Catholicism of Buchez, the Bonapartism 
«af Cormenin, and the humanitarianism of the cosmopolitans. 
It was in vain that Auguste Comte, Michclot and Quinet de- 
nounced this vague humanitarian mysticism and the pseudo- 
Jiberalism of the Church. The movement had now begun. 

At first these moderate republicans, radical or communist, 
iorined only imperceptible groups. Among the peasant classes, 
and even in the industrial centies, warlike passions 
were still rife. Louis Philippe tried to find an outlet 
for them in the Algerian war, and later by the revival 
of the Napoleonic legend, which was held to be no 
Jflffiger dangerous, since the death of the duke of Reichstadt in 
It was imprudently recalled by Thiers’ History of the 
^atu^le and Emptre, by artists and poets, in spite of the pro- 
phecies of Lamartine, and by the solemn tianslation of Napoleon 
X’s ashes in 1840 to Invalides at Paris. 

All theories lequire to be based on practice, especially those 
which involve force. Now Louis Philippe, though as active as 
predeceasoTs had been slqjhful, was the least warlike 
of men. His only wish 4 f>ak to govern personafly, as 
George HI. and George IV. of England had done, 
especially in foreign affairs, while at home ‘ was being 
w^ed the great duel between Thiers and Guizot^ 
with M0I6 as intermediary, Thiers^ head of the cabinet 
orf the asnd of February 1836, an astute man but ndt pliant 
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enough toplease ihe king, fell after a fewsnonths>in eonseqtienaa 
of his attempt to stop the Chrlist civil war in Spain, and to support 
the constitutional government of Queen Isabella. Louis Phmppe 
hoped that, by calling upon M0I6 to form a ministry, he wpiild 
l>e better able to mal^ nis personal authority felt From 1837 
I to 1839 M0I6 aroused opposition on all hands ; this was empha- 
sized by the refusal of the Chambers to vote one of those endow- 
ments which tiie king was continually asking them to grant for 
his children, by two dissolutions of the Chambers, and finally by 
the Strasburg affair and the stormy trial of Louis Napoleon 
^n of the former king of Holland (1^36-1837). At the elutions 
of 1839 MoM was defeated by Thiers, Guizot and Bar rot, who 
had combined to oppose the tyranny of the “ Chateau,” and 
after a long ministerial crisis was replaced by Thiers (March i, 
1840). But the latter was too much in favour of war to please thte 
king, who was strongly disposed towards peace and an alUanoa 
with Great Britain, and consequently fell at the time of the 
Egyptian question, when, m answer to the treaty of London 
concluded behind his back by Nicholas I, and Palmerston on the 
15th of July 1840, he fortified Paris and proclaimed his intention 
to give armed support to Mehemet Ali, the ally of P'rance (see 
Mehemet Ali). But the violence of popular Chauvinism and 
the renewed attempt of Louis Napoleon at Boulogne proved ta 
the holders of the doctrine of peace at any price that in the long-* 
run their jx)licy tends to turn a peaceful attitude into a warhke 
one, and to strengthen the absolutist idea. 

In spite of all, from 1840 to 1848 Louis Philippe still further 
extended his activity in foreign affains, tlius bringing himself 
into still greater prominence, though he was already 
frequently held responsible for failures in foreign mlnUtry* 
politics and unpopular measures in home affairs. The 
catchword of Guizot, who was now his minister, was : Peace 
and no reforms. With the exception of the law of 1842 concern-* 
mg the railways, not a single measure of importance was proposed 
by the ministry. P>ance lived under a regime of general corrup- 
tion : parliamentary corruption, due to the illegal conduct oi 
the deputies, consisting of slavish or venal officials; electoral 
corruption, effected by the purchase of the 200,000 electors 
constituting the “ pays who were bribed by the advantages 

of power ; and moral corruption, due to the reign of the pluto- 
cracy, the bourgeoisie, a hard-working, educated and honourable 
dass. it is true, but insolent, like all newly enriched parvenus 
m the presence of other aristocracies, and with unyielding 
selfishness maintaining an attitude of suspicion towards tho 
people, whose aspirations they did not share and with whom 
they did not feel themselves to have anything in common. 
This led to a slackening in political life, a sort of exhaustion of 
interest throughout the country, an excessive devotion to material 
prosperity. Under a superficial appearance of calm a tempest 
was brewing, of which Uie industrial writings of Balzac, Eugene 
Su6, Lamartine, H. Heine, Vigny, Montalembert and Tocquevill^ 
were the premonitions. But it was in vain that they denounced 
this supremacy of the bourgeoisie, relying on its two main sup- 
ports, the suffrage based on a property qualification and the 
National Guard, for its rallying-cry was the EnrichissezA^ous 
of Guizot, and its excessive materialism gained a sinister dis- 
tinction from scandals connected with the ministers Te&te and 
Cubi^res, and such mysterious crimes as that of Choiscul-Praslin.^ 
In vain also did they point out that mere riches are not so much, 
a protection to the ministry who are in power as a temptation, 
to the majority excluded from power by this barrier of wealth. 

^ Charles Laure Hugues Theobald, due de Choiseul-Praslin (1805— 
1847), was deputy m 1839, created a peer of France in 1840. He 
had married a daughter of General Sebastiani, with whom ho lived 
on good terras till 1840, when lie entered rato open relatiotis with 
his children's govqrness. The ducUesp threatened a sej)arat;on; 
and tiic duke consented to send his mistress out of the liouse, but 
did not cease to correspond with and visit her On the i$th of 
Angnst 1847 the duchess was fcimd stabl>ed to death, with more 
tham thirty wounds, in her room. The duke was arrested onr tha 
20th aad impnaonod in the Luxembourg, wliero he died of pois^n. 
self-admmisteied on the 24th. It was, however, popularly believed 
that the government had smuggled him out of the coimtry and that 
he Was living under a feigned name m England. 
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It was in vain that beneath the inflated Jiauie hour^eoisie which 
speculated in railways and solidly $ypported the (^ufch^ behind 
the shopkeeper clique who still remained Voltairian, who 
enviously ap^ayded the pamphlets of Cormenin on the luxury 
of the court, and who were bitterly satirized by the pencil of 
Daumier and Gavarni, did the thinkers give voice to the mutter- 
ings of an immense industrial proletariat, which were re-echoing 
throughout the whole of western Europe. 

In face of this tragic contrast Guizot remained unmoved, 
blinded by the superficial brilliance of apparent success and 
prosperity. He adorned by flights of eloquence his 
€uiM 9 t *9 frivariable theme : no new laws, no reforms, no foreign 
complications, the policy of material interests. lie 
preserved his yielding attitude towards Great Britain 
in the affair of the right of search in 1841, and in the affair of 
the missionary Pritchard at Tahiti (1843-1845). And when the 
marriage of the due de Montpensier with a Spanish infanta 
in 1846 had broken this entente cor diale to which he clung, it was 
only to yield in turn to Metternich, when he took possession 
of Cracow, the last remnant of Poland, to protect the Sonderhund 
in Switzerland, to discourage the Liberal ardour of Pius IX., 
and to hand over the education of France to the Ultramontane 
clergy. Still further strengthened by the elections of 1846, he 
refused the demands of the Opposition formed by a coalition of 
the Left Centre and the Radical party for parliamentary and 
electoral reform, wliich would have excluded the officials from 
the Chambers, reduced the electoral qualification to 100 francs, 
and added to the number of the electors the capaciiaires 
whose competence was guaranteed by their education. For 
Guizot the whole country was represented by the pays legal,'' 
consisting of the king, the ministers, the deputies and the 
electors. When the Opposition appealed to the country, 
CMpaigtt ^ disdainful challenge to what les 

baaquets. brouillons et les badauds appellcnt le pciiplc.'* The 
challenge was taken up by all the parties of the Opposi- 
tion in the campaign of the banquets got up somewhat artificially 
in 1847 in favour of the extension of the franchise. The monarchy 
had arrived at such a state of weakness and corruption that a 
determined minority was sufficient to overthrow it. The pro- 
hibition of a last banquet in Paris precipitated the catastrophe. 
The monarchy which for fifteen years had overcome its adyersanes 
collapsed on the 24th of February 1848 to the astonishment of all. 

The industrial population of the faubourgs on its way towards 
the centre of the town was welcomed by the National Guard, 
The Re- among Cries of “Vive la reforme.” Barricades were 
volatloa raised after the unfortunate incident of the firing on 
of Feb, 24, the crowd in the Boulevard des Capuclnes. On the 
1848. 23rd Guizot\s caWnet resigned, abandoned by the 
petite bourgeoisie, on whose support they thought they could 
depend. The heads of the Left Centre and the dynastic Left, 
M0I6 and Thiers, declined the offered leadership. Odilon 
Barrot accepted it, and Bugeaud, commander-in-chief of 
the first military division, who had begun to attack the barri- 
cades, was recalled. But it was too late. In face of the insurrec- 
tion which had now taken possession of tlie whole capital, Louis 
Philippe decided to abdicate in favour of his grandson, the comte 
de Paris. But it was too late also to be content with the regency 
of the duchess of Orleans. It was now the turn pf the Republic, 
and it was proclaimed by Lamartine in the name of the pro- 
visional government elected by the Chamber under the pressure 
of the mob. 

This provisional government with Dppont de TEurc as its 
president, consisted of l4imartinle for foreign affairs, Cr^mieux 
Tbegro^ for justice, Ledru-Rollin for the interior, Carnot for 
vleJoaai' public instnv'tion, Gondcblaux for finance, Arago for 
Oovent- the navy, and Bedeau for war. Garnief-Pag^s was 
meat. mayor of Paris. But, as in 1830, the republican- 

socialist party had set up a ival government at the Hotel de 
Vill#, including L. Blanc, A. Marrast, Flocon, and the workman 
Albert, which bid fair to involve discord and civil war. But 
this time the Palais Bourbon was not victorious over the Hdtel 
de Ville. It had to consent to a fusion "bf the two bodies, 


in which, however, the predominating elements were the ippderater 
republicans. It was doubtful what would eventually he jthe 
policy of the new government. One party, seeing that in stpft,c 
of the changes in the last sixty years of all political inatitutionisr^ 
the position of the people had npt been improved, demanded a 
reform of society itself, the abolition of the privileged position of 
property, the only obstacle to equality, and as an emblem hoisted 
the red flag. The other party wished to maintain society oa the 
basis of its ancient institutions, and rallied round the tricolaur* 

^ The first collision took place as to the form which the reyolu*- 
tion of 1848 was to take. Were they to remain faithful to their 
original principles, as Lamartine wished, and accept 
the decision of the countrj^ as supreme, or were they, 
as the revolutionaries under Ledru-Rollin claimed, to 
declare the republic of Pans superior to the universal suffrage of 
an insufficiently educated people ? On the 5th of March the 
government, under the pressure of the Parisian clubs, decided 
in favour of an immediate reference to the people, anff direct 
universal suffrage, and adjourned it till the 26th of April, In 
this fateful and unexpected decision, which instead of addjng 
to the electorate tlie educated classes, refused by Guizot, admitted 
to it the unqualified masses, originated the Constituent Assembljr 
of the 4th of May 1848. The provisional government having 
resigned, the republican and anti-socialist majority qn tl*e 9th 
of May entrusted the supreme power to an executive 
commission consisting of five members : Arago, Executtvat. 
Marie, Garnier-Pagd'S, Lamartine and Ledru-Rollin. . 

But the spell was already broken. This revolution 
which had been peacefully effected with the most generouiSf 
aspirations, in the hope of abolishing poverty by organizing 
industry on other bases than those of competition and capitalism,^ 
and which had at once aroused the fraternal sympathy of the 
nations, was doomed to be abortive. 

The result of the general election, the return of a C4)nstituent 
assembly predominantly moderate if not monarchical, dashed 
the hopes of those who had looked for the establishment, by a 
peaceful revblution, of their ideal socialist state ; but they were 
not prepared to yield without a struggle, and m Paris itself they 
compiandcd a formidable force. In spite of the preponderance of 
the “ tricolour party in the provisional government, so long as 
the voice of France had not spoken, the socialists, supported by 
the Parisian proletariat, had exercised an influence on policy out 
of all proportion to their relative numbers or personal weights 
By the decree of the 24th of February the provisional govern* 
ment had solemnly accepted the principle of the “ right to work/^ 
and decided to establish “ national workshops " for the unem^ 
ployed ; at the same time a sort of industrial parliament was 
established at the Luxembourg, under the presidency of Louis 
Blanc, with the object of preparing a scheme for the oxganizatior^ 
of labour j and, lastly, by the decree of the 8th of March th^ 
property qualification for enrolment in the National Guard ha 4 
been abolished and the workmen were supplied with arms^ 
The socialists thus formed, in some sort, a state within the state, 
with a government, an organization and an armed force. 

In the circumstances a conflict was inevitable ; and on the 
15th of May an armed mob, headed by Raspail, Blanqui ancj 
Barbas, and assisted by the proletariat Guard attempted ta 
overwhelm the Assembly. They were defeated by the bourgeois 
battalions of the National Guard ; but the situation noi^e the 
less remained highly critical. The national workshops were 
producing the results t;liat might have been foreseen. It was 
impossible to provide remunerative work even for the genuine 
unemployed, and of the thousands who applied the greater 
number were employed in perfectly useless digging and refilling % 
soon even thjs expedient failed, and those for whom work coul4 
not be invented were given a half wage qf i franc a day. Evei^ 
this pitiful dole, with no obligation to work, proved attractive^ 
and all over France workmen threw up their jobs and streawd 
to Paris, vffiere they swelled the ranks of the army ur>der th^ 
red flag. It was soon clear tlmt the continuance of this exp<‘rir 
ment would mean financial ruin ; it h^d bper^ provjed by the 
emeute of the 15th of May th it constituted a perpetual menace 
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to the state ; and the govemnient decided to end it. The method 
chosen was scarcely a happy one. On the 21st of June M. de 
Palloux decided ih the name of the parliamentary commission 
on labour that the workmen should be discharged within three 
days and such as were able-bodied should be forced to enlist. 

A furious insurrection at once broke out. Throughout 
the whole of the 24th^ 25th and 26th of June, the 
eastern industrial quarter of Pans, led by Pujol, 
carried on a furious struggle against the western quarter, led 
by'Cavaignac, who had been appointed dictator. Vanquished 
“and decimated, first by fighting and afterwards by deportation, 
the sodid-list party was crushed. But they dragged down the 
Republic in their ruin. This had already become unpopular 
with the peasants, exasperated by the new land tax of 45 centimes 
imposed iii order to fill the empty treasury, and with the bourgeois, 
in terror of the power of the revolutionary clubs and hard hit 
by the stagnation of business. By the “ massacres ” of the June 
I>ays the working classes were also alienated from it ; and abiding 
fear of the Reds ” did the rest. “ France,” wrote the duke of 
Welhngton at this time, “ needs a Napoleon ! I cannot yet sec 
him . .'Where is he ? ” ^ 

Prance indeed needed, or thought she needed, a Napoleon ; 
and the' demand was soon to be supplied. The granting of 
universal suffr.age to a society with Imperialist 
^tUutlon sympathies, and unfitted to reconcile the principles 
ofi 84 B. of order with the consequences of liberty, was indeed 
' bound, now that the political balance in France was 
so radically changed, to prove a formidable instrument of 
reaction ; and this was proved by the election of the president 
of the Republic. On the 4th of November 1848 was promulgated 
the new constitution, obviously the w'ork of inexperienced 
hands, proclaiming a democratic republic, direct universal 
suffrage and the separation of powers ; there was to be a single 
permanent assembly of 750 members elected for a term of three 
years by the scrutin de liste, which w^as to vote on the laws 
prepared by a council of state elected by the Assembly for six 
years ; the executive power was delegated to a president elected 
for four years by direct universal suffrage, /.c, on a broader 
basis than that of the chamber, and not eligible for re-election ; he 
w^a.s to choose his ministers, who, like him, would be responsible. 
Finally, all revision was made impossible since it involved 
obtaining three times in succession a majority of three-quarters 
of the deputies in a special assembly. It was in vain that 
M. Gr6vy, in the name of those who pcrcci\'cd the obvious and 
inevitable risk of creating, under the name of a president, a 
monarch and more than a king, proposed that the head of the 
State should be no more than a removable president of the 
ministerial council. Lamartine, thinking that he was sure to 
be the choice of the electors under universal suffrage, won oyer 
the support of the Chamber, which did not even take the pre- 
caution of rendering ineligible the members of families which 
had reigned over France. It made the presidency an office 
dependent upon popular acclamation. 

The election was keenly contested ; the socialists adopted 
as their candidate Ledru-Rollin, the republicans Cavaignac ; 

and the recently reorganized Imperialist party Prince 
Ntpcr0oa, Bonaparte, Louis Napoleon, unknown in 1835, ^^id 
forgotten or despised since 1840, had in the last eight 
years advanced sufficiently in the public estimation to be 
elected to the Constituent Assembly in 1848 by five departments. 
He owed this rapid increase of popularity partly to the blunders 
of the government of July, which had unwisely aroused the 
memory of the country, filled as it was with recollections of the 
Empire, and partly to Louis Napoleon’s campaign carried on 
from his prison at Ham by means of pamphlets of socialistic 
tendencies. Moreover, the monarchists, led by Thiers and the 
lommittee of the Rue de Poitiers, were no longer content even 
I'/ith the safe dictatorship the upright Cavaignac, and joined 
hrees with the Bonapartists. On the loth of December the 
Ji^ants gave over 5,000,000 votes to a name: Napoleon, 
stood for order at all costs, against 1,400,000 for Cavaignac. 

' T. T. de Martens, Recueil des tratUs^ <S'C., xn. 848. 


For three years there went ^n an indecisive struggle between 
the heterogeneous Assembly and the prince who was silently 
awaiting his opportunity. He chose as his ministers , 
men but little inclined towards republicanism, for 
preference Orleanists, the chief of whom was Odilon 
Barrot. In order to strengthen his position, he 
endeavoured to conciliate the reactionary parties, without 
committing himself to any of them. The chief instance of this 
was the expedition to Rome, voted by the Catholics with the 
object of restoring the papacy, which had been driven out ]3y 
Garibaldi and Mazzini. The prince-president was also in favoui 
of it, as beginning the work of European renovation and recon- 
struction which he already looked upon as his mission. General 
Oudinot’s entry into Rome provoked in Paris a foolibli insurrec- 
tion in favour of the Roman republic, that of the Chateau d’Eau, 
which was crushed on the 13th of June 1849. On the other hand, 
when Pius IX., though only just restored, began to yield to the 
general movement of reaction, the president demanded that he 
should set up a Liberal government. The pope's dilator}^ reply 
having been accepted by his ministry, the president replaced 
it on the ist of November bv the Fould-Rouhcr cabinet. 

This looked like a declaration of war against the Catholic and 
monarchist majority in the Legislative Assembly which had 
been elected on the 28th of May in a moment of panic. 

But the prince -president ligain pretended to 
playing the game of the Orleanists, as he had done 
in the case of the Constituent- Assembly. The comple- 
mentary elections of March and April 1850 having resulted in an 
unexpected victory for the advanced republicans, which struck 
terror into the reactionary leaders, Thiers, Berrycr and Monta- 
Icmbert, the president gave his countenance to a clerical campaign 
against the repuUicans at home. The Church, which had failed 
in its attempts to gain control of the university under Louis 
XVIII. and Charles X., aimed at setting up a rival establishment 
of its own. The Lot Falloux of the 15th of March 
1850, under the pretext of establishing the liberty 
of instruction promised by the charter, again placed 
the teaching of the university under the direction of the Catholic 
Church, as a measure of social safety, and, by the facilities which 
it granted to the Church for propagating teaching in harmony 
V ith its own dogmas, succeeded in obstructing for half a century 
the work of intellectual enfranchisement effected by the men of 
the i8th century and of the Revolution. The electoral law 
of the 31st of May was another class law directed 
against subversive ideas. It required as a proof of 
three years’ domicile the entries in the record of direct May 31 , 
taxes, thus cutting down universal suffrage by taking 
away the vote from the industrial population, which was pot as 
a rule stationary. The law of the i6th of July aggravated the 
severity of the press restrictions by re-establishing the “ caution 
money ” {caution uement) deposited by proprietors and editors 
of papers with tlie government as a guarantee of good behaviour. 
Finally, a skilful interpretation of the law on clubs and political 
societies suppressed about this time all the Republican societies. 
It was now their turn to be crushed like the socialists. 

But the president had only joined in Montalembert’s cry of 
“ Down with the Republicans ! ” in the hope of effecting a 
revision of the constitution without having recourse 
to a coup d'etat. His concessions only increased the 
boldness of the monarchists ; while they had only the Presi* 
accepted Louis Napoleon as president in opposition 
to the Republic and as a step in the direction of the , 

monarchy. A conflict was now inevitable between 
his personal policy and the majority of the Chamber, who were, 
moreover, divided into legitimists and C deanists, in spite ofcthe 
death of Louis Philippe in August 1850. Louis Napoleon skilfully 
exploited their project^ for a restoration of the monarchy, which 
he knew to be unpopular in the fountry, and which gave him 
the opportunity of furthering his own personal ambitions 
From the 8th of August to the 12th of November 1850 he wenv. 
about France stating the case for a revision of tlie constitutioa 
1 in speeches which he varied aqcordiing to each place ; he liehi 
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re^news, at which cries of ** Vive Napoleon ” showed that the 
army was with him; he superseded General Changarnier, on 
whose arms the parliament relied for the projected monarchical 
coup (T^tat ; he replaced his Orleanist ministry by obscure men 
devoted to his own cause, such as Morny, Fleury and Persigny, 
and gathered round him officers of the African army, broken 
men like General Saint-Arnaud ; in fact he practically declared 
open war. 

His reply to the votes of censure passed by the Assembly, and 
their refusal to increase his civil list, was to hint at a vast com- 
munistic plot in order to scare the bourgeoisie, and to denounce 
Coup electoral law of the 31st of May in order to gain the 

of support of the mass of the people. The Assembly re- 
Dec, 2, taliated by throwing out the proposal for a partial 
tssL reform of that article of the constitution which pro- 
hibited the re-election of the president and the rc-establish- 
ment of universal suffrage (July). All hope of a peaceful issue 
was at an end. When the questors called upon the Chamber 
to have posted up in all barracks the decree of the 6th of May 
1848 concerning the right of the Assembly to demand the support 
of the troops if attacked, the Mountain, dreading a restoration of 
the monarchy, voted with the Bonapartists against the measure, 
thus disarming the legislative power. Louis Napoleon saw his 
opportunity. On the night between the ist and 2nd of December 

1851, the anniversary of Austerlitz, he dissolved the Chamber, 
re-established universal suffrage, had all the party leaders arrested, 
and summoned a ne^v assembly to prolong his term of office 
for ten years. The deputies who had met under Berry er at the 
Mciirie of the tenth arrondissement to defend the constitution 
and proclaim the deposition of I.ouis Napoleon were scattered 
bv the troops at Mazas and Mont Valerian. The resistance 
organized by the republicans within Paris under Victor PTugo 
was soon subdued by the intoxicated soldiers. The more serious 
resistance in the departments was crushed by declaring a state 
of siege and by the mixed commissions.” The plebiscite of 
the 20th of December ratified by a huge majority the coup dU^tat 
in favour of the princc-presidcnt, who alone reaped the benefit 
of the excesses of the Republicans and the reactionary passions 
of the monarchists. 

The second attempt to revive the principle of 1789 only served 
as a preface to the restoration of the Empire. The new anti- 
parliamentary constitution of the 14th of Januaiy^ 
S^ojitf ^ extent merely a repetition of that 

Empire. t)f the year VITL All executive power was entrusted 
to the head of the state, who was solely responsible to 
the people, now powerless to exercise any of their rights. lie 
was to nominate the members of the council of state, whose duty 
it was to prepare the laws, and of the senate, a body permanently 
established as a constituent part of the empire. One innovation 
was made, namely, that the Legislative Body was elected by 
universal suffrage, but it had no right of initiative, all laws 
being proposed by the executive power. This new and violent 
political change was rapidly followed by the same consequence 
as had attended that of Brumaire. On the 2nd of December 

1852, France, still under the effect of the Napoleonic virus, 
and the fear of anarchy, conferred almost unanimously by a 
plebiscite the supreme power, with the title of emperor, upon 
Napoleon III. 

But though the machinery of government was almost the same 
under the Second Empire as it had been under the First, the 
principles upon which its founder based it were different. The 
function of the Empire, as he loved to repeat, was to guide the 
people internally towards justice and externally towards perpetual 
peace. Holding his power by universal suffrage, and having 
frc(fbently, from his orison or in exile, reproached former oligar- 
chical governments with neglecting social questions, ^he set out 
to solve them by organizing a system of government based on the 
principles of the “ Napoleonic Idea,” t,e. of the emperor, the 
clcc<l of the people as the representative of the democracy, and 
as such supreme ; and of himself, the representative of the 
great Napoleon, who had sprung armed from the Revolution 
like Minerva from the head of Jove,” as tfie guardian of the 


social gains of the revolutionary epoch. But he soon proved thiit 
social justice did not mean liberty ; for he acted in such a 
way that those of the principles of 1848 which he had preserved 
became a mere sham. He proceeded to paralyze all those active 
national forces which tend to create the public spirit of a people, 
such as parliament, universal suffrage, the press, education and 
associations. The Legislative Body was not allowed either to 
elect its own president or to regulate its own procedure, or to 
propose a law or an amendment, or to vote on the budget in detail, 
or to make its deliberations public. It was a dumb parliament. 
Similarly, universal suffrage was supervised and controlled by 
means of official candidature, by forbidding free speech and 
action in electoral matters to the Opposition, and by a skilful ad- 
justment of the electoral districts in such a way as to overwhelm 
the Liberal vote in the mass of the rural population. The press 
was subjected to a system of cauiionnements , i.e. “ caution 
money,” deposited as a guarantee of good behaviour, and 
averiissements , i.e, requests by the authorities to cease publication 
of certain articles, under pain of suspension or suppression ; 
while books were subject to a censorship. France was like a sick- 
room, where nobody might speak aloud. In order to counteract 
the opposition of individuals, a surveillance of suspects was 
instituted. Orsini's attack on the emperor in 1858, though 
purely Italian in its motive, served as a pretext for increasing 
the severity of this regime by the law of general security {surete 
glnerale) which authorized the internment, exile or deportation 
of any suspect without trial. In the same way public instruction 
was strictly supervised, the teaching of philosophy was sup- 
pi cssed in the Lycees, and the disciplinary powers of the adminis- 
tration were increased. In fact for seven years France had no 
political life. The Empire wa^. carried on by a series of plebiscites. 
Up to 1857 the Opposition did not exist ; from then till i860 it 
was reduced to five members : Darimon, ftmile Ollivicr, H(^non, 
J. Favre and E. Picard. The royalists waited inactive after the 
new and unsuccessful attempt made at Frohsdorf in 1853, by a 
combination of the legitimists and Orleanists, to re-create a 
living monarchy out of the ruin of two royal families. Thus the 
events of that ominous night in December v ere closing the future 
to th^new generations as well as to those who had grown up during 
forty years of liberty. 

But it was not enough to abolish liberty by conjuring up the 
spectre of demagog}\ It had to be forgotten, the great silence 
had to be covered by the noise of festivities and material 
enjoyment, the imagination of the French people had prosperity 
to be distracted from public affairs by the taste for*coii- 
work, the love of gain, the passion for good living. 

The success of the imperial despotism, as of any other, 
w’as bound up with that material prosperity which w^ould make 
all interests dread the thought of revolution. Napoleon III., 
therefore, looked for support to the clergy, the great financiers, 
industrial magnates and landed proprietors. He revived on 
his own account the ” Let us grow rich ” of 1840. Under the 
influence of the Saint-Simoniars and men of business great credit 
establishments were instituted and vast public works entered 
upon : the Credit foncicr do France, the Credit mobilier, the 
conversion of the railways into six great companlt letween 1852 
and 1857. The rage for speculation was increased by the inflow 
of Calitornian and Aus ralian gold, and consumption was 
facilitated by a general fall in prices between 1856 and i860, 
due to an economic revolution which was soon to overthrow the 
tariff wall, as it had done already in England. Thus French 
activity flourished exceedingly between 1852 and 1857, and wa» 
merely temporarily checked by the ciisis of 1857. The universal 
Exhibition of 1855 was its culminating point. Art felt the 
effects of this increase of comfort and luxury. The great en- 
thusiasms of the romantic period were over ; philosophy became 
sceptical and literature merely amusing. I'he festivities of the 
court at Compi^gne set the fashion for the bourgeoisie, satisfied 
with this energetic government which kept such good guard over 
their bank balances. 

If the Empire was strong, the emperor was weak. At once 
headstrong and a dreamer,' he was full of rash plans, but irresolute 
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in casing tjiem oirU An j^solute. (k^^pot, he rerrwined what his 
p^fhad made hirn^^u conspiratctf through the very r^ysticism of 
^ mental habit> pnd a revolutionary by ref^oa of his demagogic 
impcriahstn and his democratic chauvinism. In his 
opinion the artificiat work of the congress of Vienna, 
involving the downfall of his own family and of 
France, ought Xp be destroyed, and Europe organized 
as a collection of great industrial states, united by community 
of interests and bound together by commercial treaties, and 
Expressing this unity by periodical congresses presided over by 
himself, and by universal exhibitions. In this way he would 
reconcile the revoliuionaiy principle of the supremacy of the 
people with hist(»rical tradition, a thing which neither Uie 
Restoration nor the July monarchy nor the Republic of 1848 
tad been able to achieve. Universal suffrage, the organization 
of Rumanian, Italian and German nationality, and commercial 
liberty ; this was to be the work of the Revolution. But the 
creation of great states side by side with France brought with it 
the necessity for looking for territorial compensation elsewhere, 
and consequently for violating the principle of nationality and 
abjuring his system of economic peace. .Napoleon lll.’s foreign 
policy was as contradictory as his policy in home affaiis, 

L’Empire, e’est la paix,’^ was his cry ; and he proceeded to 
make war. 

So long as his power was not yet established, Napoleon III. 
made especial efforts to reassure European opinion, which hud 
been made uneasy by his previous protestations 
treaties of 1815. The Crimean War, in 
War. which, supported by England and the king of Sardinia, 
he upheld against Russia the policy of the integrity 
of the Turkish empire, a policy traditional in France since 
Francis I., won him the adherence both of the old parties and 
the Liberals. And this war was the prototype of all the rest. 
It was entered upon with no clearly defined military purpose, 
and continued in a hesitating way. This was the cause, after 
the victory of the allies at the Alma (September 14, 1854), of 
the long and costly siege of Sevastopol (September 8, 1855). 
Napoleon HI., whose joy was at its height owing to the signature 
of a peace which excluded Russia from the Black Sea, and to the 
birth of the prince imperial, which ensured the continuation of 
his dynasty, thought that the time had arrived to make a 
beginning in applying his system. Count Walewski, his minister 
for foreign affairs, gave a sudden and unexpected extension of 
scope to the deliberations of the congress which met at Paris in 
1856 by inviting the plenipotentiaries to consider the questions 
of Greece, Rome, Naples, &c. This motion contained the 
principle of all the upheavals which were to effect such changes 
in Europe between 1S59 and 1S71. It was Cavour and Piedmont 
■who immediately benelitcd by it, fur thanks to Napoleon III. 
they were able to lay the Italian question before an assembly 
of diplomatic Europe. 

It was not Orsini^s attack on the 14th of January 1858 which 
brought this question before Napoleon. It nad never ceased to 
Th4War taken part in the patriotic 

Ja%aiy. consouacics in Italy in his youth. The triumph of his 
arr . s in the East now gave him the power necessary 
to accomplish this mission upon which he had set his heart. 
The suppression of public opinion made it impossible for him 
to be enlightened as to the conflict between the interests of 
the country and his own generous visions. The sympathy of all 
Europe w^as with Italy, torn for centuries past between so many 
masters ; under Alexander II. Russia, won over since the 
interview of Stuttgart by the emperor’s generosity rather tlian 
conquered by armed force, offered no opposition to this act of 
justice ; vvhilc England applauded it from the first. The 
emperor, div ided between the empress Eugenie, who as a Spaniard 
and a devout Catholic was hostile to anything which might 
tlireatcn the papacy, and Prince Napoleon, who as brother-in-Jaw 
of Victor Emmanuel favoured the cause of Piedmont, hoped to 
conciliate both sides by setting up an Italiart federation, intending 
to reserve the presidency of it to Pope Pius* IX.^ as a mark of 
jte^ct to the moral authority of the Church, Moreover^ the 


I very <?f the undertaking appealed to the emperor^ 

elated by bis, recent success- in the Crimea. At the secret meeting 
I oetween Napoieon and Count Cavour (July 20, 1858) the eventufu 
armed interven.-tioh of France, demanded by Orsini before he 
mounted the scaffold^ was definitely promised. 

The ill-advised Austrian, ultimatum demanding the immediate 
cessation of Fiedmont’s preparations for war precipitated the 
Italian expedition. On the 3rd Of May 1859 Napoleon 
declared his intention of making Italy free from the 
Alps to tlie Adriatic. As he had done four years ago, fraaca^^ 
he plunged into the war with no settled scheme and 
without preparation ; he held out great hopes, but without 
reckoning what efforts would be necessary to realize them. Two 
months later, in spite of the victories of Montebello, Magenta 
and Solfenno, he suddenly broke off, and signed the patched-up 
peace of Villafranca with Francis Joseph (July 9), Austria ceded 
Lombardy to Napoleon JIL, who in turn ceded it to Victor 
Emmanuel ; Modena and Tuscany were restored to their 
respective dukes, the Romagna to the pope, now president of an 
Italian fcdciation. The mountain had brought forth a mouse. 

The reasons for this breakdown on the part of the emperor 
in the midst of his apparent triumph weie many. Neither 
Magenta nor Solferino had been decisive battles. 

Further, his idea of a federation was menaced by the 
revolutionary movement which seemed likely to drive problem* 
out all the princes of central Italy, and to involve him 
in an unwelcome dispute with the French clerical party. More- 
over, he had forgotten to reckon with the Germanic Confedera- 
tion, which was bound to come to the assistance of Austria.) 
The mobilization of Prussia on the Rhine, combined with military 
difficulties and the risk of a defeat in Venetian tciritory, rather 
damped liis enthusiasm, and decided him to put an end to the 
war. The armistice fell upon the Italians as a bolt from the blue, 
convincing them that they had been betrayed ; on all sides 
despair drove them to sacrifice their jealously guarded inde- 
pendence to national unity. On tire one hand the Catholics 
were agitating throughout all Europe to obtain the independence 
of the papal territory ; and the French republicans were pro- 
testing, on the otlier hand, against the abandonment of those 
revolutionary traditions, the revival of which they had hailed 
so enthusiastically. The emperor, unprepared for the turn which 
events had taken, attempted to disentangle this confusion by 
suggesting a fresh congress of the Powers, which should reconcile 
d> nastic interests with those of the people. After a while he gave 
up the attempt and resigned himself to the position, his actions 
having had more wide-reaching results than he had wished^ 
The treaty of Zurich proclaimed the fallacious principle of non- 
intervention (November 10, 185^) ; and then, by the treaty of 
Turin of the 24th of May 1S60, Napoleon threw over his ill- 
timed confederation. He conciliated the mistrust of Great 
Britain by replacing Walewski, who was hostile to his policy, 
by Thouvenel, an anti-clerical and a supporter of the English 
alliance, and he counterbalanced the increase of the new Italian, 
kingdom by the acquisition of Nice and Savoy. Napoleon, like 
evil French governments, only succeeded in finding a provisional 
solution for the Italian problem. 

But this solution would only hold good so long as the emperor 
was in a powerful position. Now this Italian war, in which he had 
given his support to revolution beyond the Alps, and, 
though unintentionally, compromised the temporal mad pro- 
power of the popes, had given great offence to the tectioalat 
Catholics, to whose support the establishment of Uie 
Empire was largely due. A keen Catholic opposition 
sprang up, voiced in L. Veuillot’s paper the Umvers, and was 
not silenced even by the Syrian expedition (i86o) in favour o^^the 
Catholic Maronites, who were being persecuted by tlie t)ruse^i 
On the other hand, the commercial treaty with Great BritaU 
which was signed in January i860, and which ratified the free- 
trade policy of Richard Cobden and Michael Chevalier, Jiad 
brought upon French industry the sudden shock of foreign 
competition. Thus both Catholics and protectionism made the 
discovery that absolutism may be an excellent thing when it 





seryes their ambitions or interests;^ but a bad thing when it is 
exjerpised at their expense. But Napoleon, in order to restore 
'%hd prestige, ot the Empire before, the newly-awakened hostility 
of public. opinion, tried to gaiafrom the Left the support which 
he had lost from the Right. After the return from Italy the 
general amnesty of the i6th of August 18^9 had marked the 
evolution of the absolutist empire towards the liberal, and later 
parliamentary empire, which was to last for ten years. 

Napoleon began by removing the gag which was keeping the 
country in silence. On the 24th of November i860, “by a coup 
d*Hat matured during his solitary meditations,’^ 

. like a conspirator in his love of hiding his mysterious 
thoughts even from his ministers, he granted to the 
Chambers the right to vote an address annually in 
answer to the speech from the throne, and to the press the right 
of reporting parliamentary debates. He counted on the latter 
concession to hold in check the growing Catholic opposition, which 
was becoming more and more alarmed by tlie policy of latsrer- 
fat re practised by the emperor in Italy. But the government 
majority already showed some signs of independence. The right 
of voting on the budget by sections, granted by the emperor in 
1861, was a new weapon given to his adversaries. Everything 
conspired in their favour : the anxiety of those candid friends 
who were calling attention to the defective budget ; the com- 
mercial crisis, aggravated by the American Civil War ; and above 
all, the restless spirit of the emperor, who had annoyed his 
opponents in i860 by insisting on an alliance with Great Britiiin 
in order forcibly to open the Cblncsf ports for trade, in 1863 by 
his ill-fated attempt to put down a republic and set up a Latin 
empire in Mexico in favour of the archduke Maximilian of Austria, 
and from t86i to 1863 by embarking on colonizing experiments 
in Cochin China and Annam. 

The same inconsistencies occurred in the emperor \s European 
politics. The support which he luid given to the Italian cause 
had aroused the eager hopes of other nations. The 
policy ot proclamation of the kingdom of Italy on tho i8th of 
aatiottah February 1861 after tlie rapid annexation of Tuscany 
kingdom of Naples had pro\eJ the danger 
of half-measures. But when a concession, however narrow, 
had been made to the liberty of one nation, it could hardly 
be refused to the no less legitimate aspirations of the rest. 
In 1863 these “ new rights ” again clamoured loudly for recogni- 
tion, in Poland, in Schleswig and Holstein, in Ital> , now indeed 
united, but ith neither frontiers nor capital, and in the Danubian 
principalities. In order to extricate himself from the Polish 
impa^'ie, the emperor again had recourse to liis expedient — 
always fruitless because always inopportune— of a congress. He 
was again unsuccessful : England refused even to admit the 
principle of a congress, while Austria, Prussia and Russia gave 
their adhesion only on conditions which rendered it* futile, i.e. 
they reserved the vital questions of Venetia and Poland. 

Thus Napoleon had yet again to disappoint tl>e hopes of Italy, 
let Poland be crushed, and Germany triumph over Denmark in 
the Schleswig-Holstein question. These inconsistencies resulted 
in a combination of the opposition parties. Catholic, Liberal and 
Republican, in the Union liber ale. The elections of May- June 
1863 gained the Opposition forty seats and a leader, Thiers, who 
at once urgently gave voice to its demand for “ the necessaiy 
liberties.’’ 

It would have been difficult for the emperor to mistake the 
importance of this manifestation of Fiench opinion, and in view 
The international failures, impossible to repress it. 

rigimeof The sacrifice of Persigny, minister of the interior, 
conces- ^ho was responsible for the elections, the substitution 
‘ for the ministers without portfolio of a sor^t of presidency 
of the council filled by Roulicr, the “ Vice-Emperoiij” and the 
nomination of V. Duruy, an anti-clerical, as minister of public, 
instruction, in reply to those attacks of the Church which were 
to culminate in the Syllabus of 1864, all indicated a distinct 
rapprochement between the emperor and the Left. But though 
the opposition represented by Thiers was rather constitutional 
than dynastic, there was another and irreconcilable opposition. 


tlmt of the amneatiedrpF vcluntariy exiled republicans^ oi who«o 
Victor Hugo was the eloquent mouthpiece* Thus those who had 
formerly comtituted the governing classes were again showing 
signs of their ambition to govern. There appeared to be sonae 
risk that this movement among the boujgfoiste might spread, to 
the people. As Antaeus recruited his strength by touching the^ 
earlh Napoleon believed tliat ho would consolidate his menaced 
power by again turning to the labouring masses, by whom that 
power had been established. 

This industrial policy he embarked upon as much from motives 
of interest as from sympatliy, out of opposition to the boatgeotste^ 
which was ambitious of go\erning or desirous of his 
overthrow. His course was all the easier, since he had 
only to exploit the prejudices of the working classes, oftise 
They had never forgotten the lot ChapeUe of 1791, which 
by forbidding all combinations among the workmen' had placed 
them at the mercy of their employers, nor had they forgotten how 
tlie limited suffrage had conferred upon capital a political 
monopoly which had put it out of reach of the law, nor how each 
time they had left their position of rigid isolation in ordci to save 
the Charter or universal suffrage, the triumphant boitrgems^ehad 
repaid them at the last with neglect. The silence of public 
opinion under the Empire and the prosperous state of business 
had completed the separation of the labour party from the* 
political parties. The visit of an elected and paid labour delegor 
tion to the Universal Exhibition of 1862 m London gave the 
emperor an opportunity for re-establishing relations with that 
party, and these relations were to his mind all the more profitable, 
since the labour party, by refusing to associate their social and 
industrial claims with tlie political ambitions of the bout geotste^ 
maintained a neutral attitude tetween the parties, and could, ifc 
necessary, divide tliem, while by its keen criticism of society it 
aroused the conservative instincts of the botagtots e and con- 
sequently checked their eiitliusiasm for liberty. A law of tha 
23rd of May 1863 ga^'e the workmen the right, as in England.,, 
to save money by creating co-operative societies. Another law,, 
of the 25th of May 1864, gy»ve them the right to enforce better 
conditions of lal)our by organizing strikes. Still further, the 
emperor permitted the workmen to imitate their employers by 
estalilishing unions for the permanent protection of their interests. 
And finally, when the ouvners, with the characteristic French 
tendency to insist on the universal application of a theory, wished 
to substitute for the narrow utilitarianism of the English trader- 
unions tlie ideas common to the Wtagc-eaniing classes of the 
whole world, lie put no obstacles m the way of their leader 
M. Tolain s plan for founding an International Association qC 
Workers (Socu'te Iniernaitonnle des TravatUeurs), At the samet 
time he encouraged the provision made by employers for thrift 
and relief and for improving the condition of the working- 
classes. 

Thus assured of support, the emperor, through the mouth- 
piece of M. Rouher, who was a supporter of the absolutist regime^ 
was able to refuse all fresh claims on the part of the 
Liberals. He was aided by the cessation, of the in- 
dustrial crisis as the American civil war came to an 
end, by the apparent closing of the Roman question by the con- 
vention of the 15th of September, which guaranteed to the papaH 
states the protection of Italy, and finally by the treaty of the 
of October 1864, which temporarily put an end to the crisis of 
tlie Sclileswig-IIolstein question. But after 1865 tlic momentary 
agreement which Imd united Austria and Prussia for the purjiose^ 
of administering the conquered duchies gave place to a silent 
antipathy which foreboded a rupture. Yet, though tlic Austro- 
Prussian War of 1866 was not unexpected, its rapid termination 
and fnteful outcome aimc as a severe and sudden shock to France.. 
Napoleon had hoped to gam fresh prestige for In ^ throne and new* 
influence for France by an intervention at tho proper moment, 
between combatants equally matched and mutually exhausted^ 
His calculations were upset and his hopes dashed by the battle 
of Sadowa (Koniggratz) on the 4th of July* The treaty of Praguti^ 
put an end to the secular rivalry of Habsburg and Hohen- 
zoUern for the liegcmony of Germany, which had been France'^ 
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oppottunity ; Prussia could afiord to huftiour the just claims 
-ot Napoleon by establishing between her North German Con- 
federation and the South German states the illusoTy frontier of 
the Main. The belated efforts of the French emperor to obtain 
compensation ” on the left bank of the Rhine, at the expense 
of the South German states, made matters worse. France 
realized with an angry surprise that on her eastern frontier had 
ansen a military power by which her influence , if not her existence, 
was threatened ; that in the name of the principle of nationality 
unwilling populations had been brought under the sway of a 
dynasty by tradition militant and aggressive, by tradition the 
enemy of France ; that this riew and threatening power had 
destroyed French influence in Italy, which owed the acquisition 
of Venetia to a Prussian alliance and to Prussian arms ; and 
that all this had been due to Napoleon, outwitted and out- 
manoeuvred at every turn, since his first interview with Bis- 
marck at Biarritz in October 1865. 

All confidence in the excellence of imperial regime vanished 
at once. Thiers and Jules Favre as representatives of the 
Further Opposition denounced in the Legislative Body the 
coacea^ blunders of 1866. Simile Ollivier split up the official 

alona oi majority by the amendment of the 45, and gave it to 

Nmpoiaon understood that a reconciliation with the Empire 
would be impossible until the emperor would grant 
entire liberty. The recall of the French troops from Rome, 
in accordance with the convention of 1864, Q'lso led to further 
attacks by the Ultramontane party, who were alarmed for the 
struggle P^P^^y • Napoleon III. felt the necessity for developing 
between ‘‘ the great act of i860 ’’ by the decree of the 19th of 
Ollivier January 1867. In spite of Rouher, by a secret agree- 
ment with Ollivier the right of interpellation was 
restored to the Chambers. Reforms in press supervision 
and the right of holding meetings were promised. It was in 
vain that M. Rouher tried to meet the Liberal opposition by 
organizing a party for the defence of the Empire, the “ Union 
dynastique.'' But the rapid succession of international reverses 
prevented him from effecting anything. 

The year 1867 was particularly disastrous for the Empire. 
In Mexico “ the greatest idea of the reign ” ended in a humiliating 
withdrawal before the ultimatum of the United States, 
IS 67 .^*^ while Italy, relying on her new alliance with Prussia 
and already forgetful of her promises, was mobilizing 
the revolutionary forces to complete her unity by conquering 
Rome. The chassepots of Montana were needed to check the 
Garibaldians. And when the imperial diplomacy made a 
belated attempt to obtain from the victorious Bismarck those 
territorial compensations on the Rhine, in Belgium and in 
Luxemburg, which it ought to have been possible to exact from 
him earlier at Biarritz, Benedetti added to the mistake of 
asking at the wrong time the humiliation of obtaining nothing 
(see Luxemburg). Napoleon did not dare to take courage and 
confess his weakness. And finally was seen the strange contrast 
of France, though reduced to such a state of real weakness, 
courting the mockery of Europe by a display of the external 
magnificence which concealed her decline. In the Paris trans- 
formed by Baron Haussmann and now become almost exclusively 
a city of pleasure and frivolity, the opening of the Universal 
Exhibition was marked by Berezowski’s attack on the tsar 
Alexander II., and its success was clouded by the tragic fate 
of the unhappy emperor Maximilian of Mexico. Well might 
Thiers exclaim, “ There are no blunders left for us to make.^^ 

But the emperor managed to commit still more, of which the 
consequences both for his dynasty and for France were irrepar- 
able. Old, infirm and embittered, continually keeping 
his ministers in suspense by the uncertainty and 
secrecy of his plans, surrounded by a people now bent 
almost entirely on pleasure, and urged on by a growing opposition, 
there now remained but two courses open to Napoleon III. : 
cither to arrange a peace which should last, or to prepare for a 
decisive war. He allowed himself to drift in the direction of war, 
but without bringing things to a necessary state of preparation. 
It was in vain that Count Beust revived on behalf of the Austrian 


government the project abandoned by Napoleon since 1866 of 
a settlement on the basis of the status quo with reciprocal dis- 
armament. Napoleon refused, on hearing from Colonel Stoffel, 
his military attach^ at Berlin, that Prussia would not agree to 
disarmament. But he was more anxious than he was willing 
to show. A reconstitution of the military organization seemed 
to him to be necessary. This Marshal Niel was unable to obtsun 
either from the Bonapartist Opposition, who feared the electors, 
in whom the old patriotism had given place to the commercial 
or cosmopolitan spirit, or from the Republican opposition, who 
were unwilling to strengthen the despotism. Both of them 
were blinded by party interest to the danger from outside. 

The emperor's good fortune had departed ; he was abandoned 
by men and disappointed by events. He had vainly hoped that, 
though by the laws of May- June 1868, granting the Retina 
freedom of the press and authorizing meetings, he had o/tbe 
conceded the right of speech, he would retain the right of revotu- 
action ; but he had played into the hands of his enemies. 

Victor Hugo’s Chatiments, tlie insults of Rochefort's Lanterne, 
the subscription for the monument to Baudin, the deputy killed 
at the barricades in 1851, followed by Gambetta's terrible 
speech against the Empire on the occasion of the trial of Deles- 
cluze, soon showed that the republican party was irreconcilable, 
and bent on the Republic, On the other hand, the Ultramontane 
party were becoming more and more discontented, while the 
industries formerly protected were equally dissatisfied with the 
free-trade reform . Worse still, the working classes had abandoned 
their political neutrality, which had brought them nothing but 
unpopularity, and gone over to the enemy . Despising Proudhon's 
impassioned attacks on the slavery of communism, they had 
gradually been won over by the collectivist theories of Karl 
Marx or the revolutionary theories of Bakouninc, as set forth 
at the congresses of the International. At these Labour con- 
gresses, the fame of which was only increased by the fact that 
they were forbidden, it had been affirmed that the social emanci- 
pation of the worker was inseparable from his political emancipa- 
tion. Henceforth the union between the internationalists and 
the republican bourgeois was an accomplished fact. The 
Empire, taken by surprise, sought to curb both the middle 
classes and the labouring classes, and forced them both into 
revolutionary actions. On every side took place strikes, forming 
as it were a review of the effective forces of the Revolution. 

The elections of May 1869, made during these disturbances, 
inflicted upon the Empire a serious moral defeat. In spite of 
the revival by the government of the cry of the red 
terror, Ollivier, the advocate of conciliation, was parlla» 
rejected by Paris, while 40 irreconcilables and 116 mentary 
members of the Third Party were elected. Concessions Empire, 
had to be made to these, so by the senatus’consulte of the 8th of 
September 1869 a parliamentary monarchy was substituted for 
perjsonal government. On the 2nd of January 1870 Ollivier 
was placed at the head of the first homogeneous, united and 
responsible ministry. But the republican party, unlike the 
country, which hailed this reconciliation of liberty and order, 
refused to be content with the liberties they had won ; they 
refused all compromise, declaring themselves more than ever 
decided upon the overthrow of the Empire. The murder of the 
journalist Victor Noir by Pierre Bonaparte, a member of the 
imperial family, gave the revolutionaries their long desired 
opportunity (January 10). But the cmeute ended in a failure^ 
and the emperor was able to answer the personal threats against 
him by the overwhelming victory of the plebiscite of the 8th of 
May 1870. 

But this success, which should have consolidated the Emoire, 
determined its downfall. It was thought that a diplonmtic 
success should complete it, and make the country 
forget liberty for glorjr. It was in vain that after the Praaeo- 
parliamentary revolution of the 2nd of January that Oermaa 
prudent statesman Comte Daru revived, through 
Lord Clarendon, Count Beust’s plan of disarmament alter 
Sadowa. He met with a refusal from Prussia and from the 
imperial entourage. The Empress Eugenie was credited with” 
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the remark, “ If there is no war, my son will never be emperor.” i 
The desired pretext was offered on the 3rd of July 1870 by the j 
The candidature of a Hohenzollcrn prince for the throne 

Hobea^ of Spain. To the French people it seemed that Prussia, 

soiJcra barely mistress of Germany, was reviving against 

candi- France the traditional policy of the Ilabsburgs. 
dature, France, having rejected for dynastic reasons the 

candidature of a Frenchman, the due dc Montpensier, saw 
herself threatened with a German prince. !^Icvcr had the 
emperor, now both physically and morally ill, greater need of 
the counsels of a clear-headed statesman and the support of an 
enlightened public opinion if he was to defeat the statecraft of 
Bisman'k. But he could find neither. 

Ollivier's Liberal ministry, wishing to show itself as jealous 
for national interests as any absolutist ministry, bent upon 
doing something great, and swept away by the force 
dcciara- of that opinion which it had itself set free, at once 
tionof accepted the war as inevitable, and prepared for it 
with a light heart. In face of the decided declaration 
of the due de Gnunont, the minister for foreign affairs, before 
the Legislative Body of the 6th of July, Europe, in alarm, 
supported the efforts of French dijilomacy and obtained the 
withdrawal of the Hohenzollcrn candidature. This did not 
suit the views either of the war party in Pans or of Bismarck, 
who wanted the other side to declare war. The ill-advised action 
of Gramont in demanding from King William one of those 
promises for the future which arc humiliating but never binding, 
gave Bismnrck his opportunity, and the king’s refusal was 
transformed by him into an insult by the ^‘editing” of the Etns 
telegram. The chamber, in spite of the desperate efforts of 
d’hiers and Gambetta, now voted by 246 votes to 10 in favour 
of the war. 

France found herself isolated, as much through the duplicity 
of Napoleon as through that of Bismarck. The disclosure to the 
diets of Munich and Stuttgart of the written text of 
isolated, claims laid by Napoleon on the territories of Hesse 
and Bavaria had since the 22nd of August 1S66 
estranged southern Germany from France, and disposed the 
southern states to sign the military convention with Prussia 
Owing to a similar series of blunders, the rest of Europe had 
become hostile. Russia, which it had been Bismarck’s study 
both during and after the Polish insurrection of 1863 to draw 
closer to Prussia, learnt with annoyance, by the same 
indiscretion, how Napoleon was keeping his promises made 
at Stuttgart. The hope of gaining a revenge in the East for 
her defeat of 1856 while France was in difficulties made her 
decide on a benevolent neutrality. The disclosure of Benedetti’s 
designs of 1867 on Belgium and Luxemburg equally ensured an 
unfriendly neutrality on the part of Great Britain. The emperor 
counted at least on the alliance of Austria and Italy/ for which 
he had been negotiating since the Salzburg interview (August 
1867). But Austiia, having suffered at his hands in 1859 and 
1866, was not ready and asked for a delay before joining in the 
war; while the hesitating friendships of Italy could only be 
won liy the evacuatijn of Rome. The chassepots of Montana, 
Rouher’s “ Never,” and the hostility of the Catholic empress to 
any secret article which should open to Italy Uie gates of the 
capital, deprived France of her last friend. 

^Marshal Leboeul's armies were no more effective than 
Gramont’s alliances. The incapacity of the higher officers of 
the French army, the lack of preparation for war at 
f'a^/ohhe b^'^dquarters, the selfishness and shirking of responsi- 
Smpire, bility on the pait of the field officers, the absence of any 
fixed plan when failure to mobilize had destroyed all 
chaise of the strong offensive which had been counted on, and 
the folly of depending on chance, as the emperor htTd so often 

* In the I ■fill volume of his L' Empire lihlral (1009) M. limile 
Ollivier gives a detailed and illmninating account of the e\eu(b that 
led to the war. lie indignantly denies that ever iaicl lint he 
contemplated it “ with a light heart," and says that he disapproved 
of Gramont's demand for " guarantees," to which he was not privy. 
His object is to ptove that France w^as entrapped by Bismarck into a 
X<osition in w'’iicU sh-^ bound in honour to declare wa^ fEo.) 
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done successfully, instead of scientific warfare, were all plainly 
to be seen as early as the insignificant engagement of Saarbrucken. 
Thus the French army proceeded by disastrous stages from 
Weissenburg, Forbach, Frocschweiler, Borny, Gravelotte, Noisse- 
ville and Saint-Privat to the siege of Metz and the slaughter at 
Illy. By the capitulation of Sedan the Empire lost its only 
support, the army, and fell. Paris \vas left unprotected and 
emptied of troops, with only a woman at the Tuileries, a terrified 
Assembly at the Palais-Bourbon, a ministry', that of Palikao, 
without authority, and leaders of the Opiiosition who fled as 
the catastrophe approached, (p. \v.) 

The Third Republic 1870-1909 

The Third Republic may be said to date from the revolution 
of the 4th of September 1870, when the republican deputies of 
Paris at the hotel dc villc constituted a provisional Q^iern- 
goyernment under the presidency of General Trochu, mVatof 
military governor of the capital. The Empire had National 
fallen, and the emperor was a prisoner in Germany, 

As, however, since the great Revolution regimes in 
France have been only passing expedients, not inextricably 
associated with the destinies of the people, but bound to disappear 
when accounted responsible for national flisastet, the surrender 
of Louis Napoleon’s sw'ord to William of Prussia did not dFaim 
the country. Hostilities were therefore continued. The pro- 
visional government had to assume the pait of a Committee of 
National Defence, and while insurredion was threatening 111 
Paris, it had, in the fai'e of the invading Germans, to send a 
delegation to Tours to maintain the relations of Ihance with the 
outside woild. Pans was invested, and for live months endiued 
siege, bombardment ajid famine. Before the end of October 
the capitulation of Metz, by the treason of Marshal Bazaine, 
deprived France of the last relic of its regular anny. ^^hth 
indomitable courage the gairison of Paris made useless sorties, 
w'hile an army of irrcgukir troops \ainly essayed to resist the 
invader, who had reached the valley of the Loire. The acting 
Government of National Defence, thus driven from Touis, took 
refuge at Bordeaux, where it awaited the capitulation of Paris, 
whic|i took place on the 29th of January 1871. The same day 
the preliminaries of peace were signed at Versailles, which, 
confirmed by the treaty of Frankfort of the lolh of May, trans- 
ferred from France to Germany the whole of Alsace, excepting 
Belfort, and a large portion of Loiraine, including Metz, with 
a money indemnity of two hundred millions sterling. 

On the 13th of February 1871 the National Assembly, elected 
after the capitulation of Paris, met at Boidcaux and assumed 
the powers hitherto exercised by the CovernnicnL of 
National Defence. Since the meeting of tl:e states- non of the 
general in 1789 no representative body m luance had Third 
ever contained so many men of distinction. Elected 
to conclude a peace, the great majoril} ot its members 
were monarchists, Gambetta, the rising hope of the republicans, 
having discredited his party m the cy es of the weary population 
by his efforts to carry on the war. 'I'hc Assvml>ly might thus have 
there and then restored the monaichy had not the monarchists 
been divided among themselves as royalest supjiorters of the 
comte de Chambord, grandson of Chailes X., and as Orlcanists 
favouring the claims of the comte de Puiis, giandson of Louis 
Philippe. The majority being unable to unite on the essential 
point of the choice of a sovereign, (leciiled to allow the Republic, 
declared on the nioriTiw of Sedan, to lujuidale the disastious 
situation. Consequently, on the 17th of Febiuaiy the ^i'.tlunal 
Assembly elected Thicis as “Chief of the Executive Power ot 
the French Republic,” the abolition of the Empire bung formally 
voted a fortnight later. The old minister of Loub Philippe, 
who had led the opposition to the Empire, and Iiad been the duet 
opponent of the war, w'as further marked out for the position 
c;)nferrcd on him by his election to the .Vssembly in tw'cnty-six 
departments in recognition of his toui through Euiopc after the 
lii.st defeats, undertaken in the pjtiioUc hope of obtaining the 
intervention of the Powers on hchcdf of E'rance. Thiers composed 
a iiiMistry", and announced tl th‘^ C.st duty of the govcininent. 
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before examining constitutional questions, would be to reorganize 
ihe forces of the nation in order to provide for the enormous war 
indemnity which had to be paid to Germany Ijefore the territory 
could be liberated from the presence of the invader. The tacit 
acceptance of this arrangement by all parties was known as the 

pacte de Bordeaux Apart from the pressure of patriotic con- 
siderations, it pleased the republican minority to have the govern- 
ment of France officially proclaimed a Republic, while the 
monarchists thought that pending their choice of a monarch it 
might popularize their cause not to have it associated with 
the imposition of the burden of war taxation. From this for- 
tuitous and infoimal transaction, accepted by a monarchical 
Assembly, sprang the Third Republic, the most durable regime 
established m France since the ancient monarchy disappeared 
in 1792. 

The Germans marched down the Champs Elys6es on the 
1st of March 1871, and occupied Paris for forty-eight hours. 

The National Assembly then decided to remove its 
Commune, sittings to Versailles ; but two days before its arrival 
* at the palace, where the king of Prussia had just been 
proclaimed German emperor, an insurrection broke out in Paris. 
The revolutionary element, which had been foremost in pro- 
claiming the Republic on ihe 4th of September, had shown 
signs of disaffection during the siege. On the conclusion of the 
peace the triumphal entry of the German troops, the threatened 
disbanding of the national guard by an Assembly known to be 
anti-rcpublican, and the resumption of orderly civic existence 
after the agitated life of a suffering population isolated by 
siege, had excited the nerves of the Parisians, always prone to 
revolution. The Commune was proclaimed on the i8th of March, 
and Pans was declared to be a free town, which recognized no 
government but that chosen by the people within its walls, 
the communard theory being that the state should consist of a 
federation of self-governing communes subject to no central 
power. Administrative autonomy was not, however, the real 
aim of the insurgent leaders. The name of the Commune had 
always been a rallying sign for violent revolutionaries ever 
since the Terrorists had found their last support in the munici- 
pality of Pans in 1794. In 1871 among the communard chiefs 
■were revolutionaries of every sect, who, disagreeing on govern- 
mental and economic principles, were united in their vague but 
perp)etual hostility to the existing order of things. The regular 
troops of the garrison of Pans followed the National Assembly 
to Versailles, where they were joined by the soldiers of the armies 
of Sedan and Metz, liberated from captivity in Germany, With 
this force the government of the Republic commenced the 
second siege of Paris, in order to capture the city from the 
Commune, which had established the parody of a government 
there, having taken possession of the administrative departments 
and set a minister at the head of each office. The second siege 
lasted six weeks under the eyes of the victorious Germans 
encamped on the heights overlooking the capital. The presence 
of the enemy, far from restraining the humiliating spectacle of 
Frenchmen waging war on Frenchmen in the hour of national 
disaster, seemed to encourage the fury of the combatants. The 
communards, who had begun their reign by the murder of two 
generals, concluded it, when the Versailles troops were taking the 
tity, with the massacre of a number of eminent citizens, including 
the archbishop of Paris, and with the destruction by fire of many 
cf the finest historical buildings, including the palace of the 
Tuilenes and the hotel de ville. History has rarely known a 
more unpatriotic crime than that of the insurrection of the 
Commune ; but the punishment inflicted on the insurgents by 
tl.e Versailles troops was so ruthless that it seemed to be a countei- 
manifestation of h 1 rnch hatred for Frenchmen in civil disturbance 
rather than a juduud penalty applied to a heinous offence. 
The number of Parishans killed by French soldiers in the last 
week of May 1871 w^as probably 20,000, though the partisans 
of the Commune declared that 36,000 men and women were shot 
in the streets or after summary court-martial. 

It is from this point that the history of the Third Republic 
commences. In spite of the doubly tragic ending of the war 


the vitality of the country seemed unimpaired. With ease and 
without murmur it supported the new burden of taxation called 
for by the war indemnity and by the reorganization « . 

of the shattered forces of France. Thiers was thus licanMsad 
aided m his task of liberating the territory from the MouMteb* 
presence of the enemy. His proposal at Bordeaux to 
make the “ essat loyal of the Republic, as the form of ^ ^ 
government which caused the least division among Frenchmen, 
was discouraged by the excesses of the Commune which associated 
republicanism with revolutionary disorder. Nevertheless, the 
monarchists of the National Assembly received a note of warning 
that the country might dispense with their services unless they 
displayed governmental capacity, when in July 1871 the re- 
publican minority was largely increased at the bye-elections. 
The next month, within a year of Sedan, a provisional constitution 
was voted, the title of president of the French Republic being 
then conferred on Thiers. The monarchists consented to this 
against their will ; but they had their own way when they 
conferred constituent powers on the Assembly in opposition to 
the republicans, who argued that it was a usurpation of the 
sovereignty of the people for a body elected for another purpose 
to assume the power of giving a constitution to the land without a 
special mandate from the nation. The debate gave Gambctta 
his first opportunity of appearing as a serious politician. The 
“ fou furteux of Tours, whom Thiers had denounced for his 
efforts to prolong the hopeless war, was about to become the 
chief support of the aged Orleanist statesman whose supreme 
achievement was to be the foundation of the Republic. 

It was in 1872 that Thiers practically ranged himself with 
Gambetta and the republicans. The divisions in the monarchical 
party made an immediate restoration impossible. 

This situation induced some of the moderate deputies, 
whose tendencies were Orleanist, to support the Qumhetta* 
organization of a Republic which now no longer 
found Its chief support in the revolutionary section of the nation, 
and it suited the ideas of Thiers, whose personal ambition was 
not loss than his undoubted patriotism. Having become 
unexpectedly chief of the state at seventy-four he had no wish 
to descend again to the position of a minister of the Orleans 
dynasty which he had held at thirty-five. So, while the royalists 
refused to admit the claims of the comte de Paris, the old minister 
of Louis Philippe did his best to undermine the popularity of 
the Orleans tradition, which had been great among the Liberals 
under the Second Empire. He moved the Assembly to restore 
to the Orleans princes the value of their property confiscated 
under Louis Napoleon. This he did in the well-founded belief 
that the family would discredit itself in the eyes of the nation by 
accepting two millions sterling of public money at a moment 
when the country was burdened with the war indemnity. The 
incident was characteristic of his wary policy, as in the face 
of the anti-republican majority in the Assembly he could not 
openly break with the Right ; and when it was suggested that 
he was too favourable to the maintenance of the Republic he 
offered his resignation, the refusal of which he took as indicating 
the indispensable nature of his services. Meanwhile Gambetta, 
by his popular eloquence, had won for himself in the autumn 
a triumphal progress, in the course of which he declared at 
Grenoble that political power had passed into the hands of 
“ une couche soctale noiwelle” and he appealed to the new social 
strata to put an end to the comedy of a Republic without 
republicans. When the Assembly resumed its sittings, order 
having been restored in the land disturbed by war and revolution, 
the financial system being reconstituted and the reorganization 
of the army planned, Thiers read to the house a presidential 
message which marked such a distinct movement towards the 
Left that Gambetta led the applause. “ The Republic exists,*' 
said the president, ^ it is the lawful government of the country, 
and to devise anything else is to devise the most terrible of 
revolutions.’^ • 

The year 1873 was full oi events fateful for the history of France. 
It opened with the death of Napoleon III. at Chislehurst ; but 
the disasters amid which the Second Empire had ended were too 
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recent for the youthful promise of his heir to be regarded as 
having any connexion with the future fortunes of France, except 
by the small group of Bonapartisis. Thiers remained the centre 
of interest. Much as the monarchists disliked him, they at first 
shrank from upsetting him before they were ready with a scheme 
of monarchical restoration, and while Gambetta’s authority was 
growing in the land. But when the Left Centre took alarm at the 
return of radical deputies at numerous by-elections the reaction- 
aries utilized the divisions in the republican party, and for the 
only time in the history of the Third Republic they gave procif of 
parliamentary adroitness. The date for the evacuation of France 
by the German troops had been advanced, largely owing to 
Thiers* successful efforts to raise the war indemnity. The monar- 
chical majority, therefore, thought the moment had 
arrived when his services might safely be dispensed 
TbiJn, with, and the campaign against him was ably con- 
ducted by a coalition of Legitimists, Orleanists and 
Bonapartists. The attack on Thiers was led by the due 
de Broglie, the son of another minister of Louis Philippe and 
grandson of Madame de Stack Operations began with the 
removal from the chair of the Assembly of Jules Grevy, a moderate 
republican, who was chosen president at Bordeaux, and the 
substitution of Buffet, an old minister of the Second Republic 
who had rallied to the Empire. A debate on the political ten- 
dency of the government brought Thiers himself to the tribune 
to defend his policy. He maintained that a conservative 
Republic was the only regime possible, seeing that the monarchists 
in the Assembly could not make a choice between their three 
pretenders to the throne. A resolution, however, was carried 
which provoked the old statesman into tendering his resignation. 
This time it was not declined, and the majority with unseemly 
MmnhMt elected as president of the Republic Marshal 

yW«cAf«/ioii MacMahon, due dc Magenta, an honest soldier of 
president royalist sympathies, who had won renown and a ducal 
title on the battlefields of the Second Empire. In the 
eyes of Europe the curt dismissal of the aged liberator 
of the territory was an act of Ingratitude, Its justification 
would have been the success of the majority in forming a 
stable monarchical government ; but the sole result of the 24th 
of May 1873 was to provide a definite date to mark the opening 
of the era of anti-republican incompetency in France which has 
lasted for more than a generation, and has been perhaps the most 
effective guardian of the Third Republic. 

The political incompetency of the reactionaries was fated never 
to be corrected by the intelligence of its princes or of its chiefs, 
and the year which saw Thiers dismissed to make way for a 
restoration saw also that restoration indefinitely postponed by 
the fatal action of the legitimist pretender. The comte dc Paris 
went to Fruhsdorf to abandon to the comte de Chajnbord his 
claims to the crown as the heir of the July Monarchy, and to 
accept the position of dauphin, thus implying that his grand- 
father Louis Philippe was a usurper. With the “ Government 
of Moral Order in command the restoration of the monarchy 
seemed imminent, when the royalists had their hopes dashed 
by the announcement that “ llenn V.” would accept the throne 
only on the condition that the nation adopted as the standard 
of France the white flag — at the very sight of which Marshal 
MacMahon said the rifles in the army would go off by themselves. 
The comte de Chambord’s refusal to accept the tricolour was 
probably only the pretext of a childless man who 
de disturb his secluded life for the ultimate 

benefit of the Orleans family which had usurped his 
crown, had sent him as a child into exile, and out- 
rage^ his mother the duchesse de Berry. Whatever his motive, 
his decision could have no other effect than that of establishing 
the Republic, as he was likely to live for years, during which the 
comte de Paris’ claims had to remain suspended. It was not 
possy^lc to leave the land for ever under the government im- 
provised at Bordeaux when the Germans were masters of France ; 
so the majority in the Assembly decided to organize another 
provisional government on more regular lines, which might 
possibly last till the comte dc Chambord had taken the white flag 


to the ^ave, leaving the way to the throne clear for the comte 
de Pans. On the 19th of November 1873 a Bill was passed 
which instituted the Septennate, whereby the executive 
power was confided to Marshal MacMahon for seven 
years. It also provided for the nomination of a com- 
mission of the National Assembly to tak(‘ in hand the 
enactment of a constitutional law. Before this an important 
constitutional innovation had been adopted. Under Thiers 
there were no changes of ministry. The president of the Republic 
was perpetual prime minister, constantly dismissing individual 
holders of portfolios, but never changing at one moment the 
whole council of ministers. Marshal MacMahon, the day after 
his appointment, nominated a cabinet with a vice-president 
of the council as premier, and thus inaugurated the system 
of ministerial instability which has been the most conspicuous 
feature of the government of the Third Republic. Under the 
Septennate the ministers, monarchist or moderate republican, 
were socially and perhaps intellectually of a higher class than 
those who governed France during the last twenty years of the 
19th century. But the duration of the cabinets was just as brief, 
thus displaying the fact, already similarly demonstrated under 
the Restoration and the July Monarchy, that in France parlia- 
mentary government is an importation not suited to the national 
temperament. 

The due de Broglie was the prime minister in MacMahon’s 
first two cabinets which carried on the government of the country 
up to the first anniversary of Thiers’ resignation. The due de 
Broglie’s defeat by a coalition of Legitimists and Bonapartists 
with the Republicans displayed the mutual attitude of parties. 
The Royalists, chagrined that the fusion of the two branches of 
the Bourbons had not brought the comte de Chambord to the 
throne, vented their rage on the Orleanists, who had the chief 
share in the government without being able to utilize it for their 
dynasty. The Bonapartists, now that the memory of the war 
was receding, were winning elections m the provinces, and were 
further encouraged by the youthful promise of the Prince 
Imperial. The republicans had so improved their position that 
the due d’Audiffret-Pasquier, great-nephew of the chancellor 
Pasquicr, tried to form a coalition ministry with M. Waddington, 
afterwards ambassador of the Republic in London, and other 
members of the Left Centre. Out of this uncertain state of 
affairs was evolved the constitution which has lasted the longest 
of all those that France has tried since the abolition of the old 
monarchy in 1792. Its birth was due to chance. Not being 
able to restore a monarchy, the National Assembly was unwill- 
ing definitively to establish a republic, and as no limit was set by 
the law on the duration of its powers, it might have continued 
the provisional state of things had it not been for the Bona- 
partists. I'hat party displayed so much activity m agitating for 
a plebiscite, that when the rural voters at by-elcctions began to 
rally to the Napoleonic idea, alarm seized the constitutionalists 
of the Right Centre who had never been persuaded by Thiers* 
exhortations to accept the Republic. Consequently in January 
1875 the Assembly, having voted the general principle that the 
legislative power should be exercised by a Senate and 
a Chamber of Deputies, without any mention of the 
executive regime, accepted by a majority of one a isr/!^ * * 
momentous resolution proposed by M. Wallon, a 
member of the Right Centre. It provided that the president of 
the Republic should be elected by the absolute majority of the 
Senate and the Chamber united as a National Assembly, that he 
should be elected for seven years, and be eligible for rc-clection. 
Thus by one vote the Republic was formally established, “ the 
Father of the Constitution” being M Wallon, who began his 
political experiences in the Legislative AssemliJy of 1849, 
survived to take an active part m the Senate until the twentieth 
century. 

The Republic being thus established, General de Cissey, who 
had become prime minister, made way for M. Buffet, but retained 
his portfolio of war m the new coalition cabinet, which contained 
some distinguished members of the two central groups, includ- 
ing M. L&n Say. A fortnigb : previously, at the end of February 
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1S75, were passed two statutes defining the legislative and 
executive powers in the Republic, and organizing the Senate. 
Provisiona "Ibese joined to a third enactment, voted in July, form 
pfibeCott^ the body of laws known as the “ Constitution of 1875,’^ 
Mtitutioa which though twice revised, lasted without essential 
OUSTS, alteration to the twentieth century. The legislative 
power was conferred on a Senate and a Chamber of Deputies, 
which might unite in congress to revise the constitution, 
if they both agreed that revision was necessary, and which 
were bound so to meet for the election of the president of the 
Republic when a vacancy occurred. It was enacted that the 
president so elected should retain office for seven years, and he 
eligible for re-clcrlion at the end of his term. He was also held 
to be irresponsible, except in the case of high treason. Tlie other 
principal prerogatives bestowed on the presidential office by the 
constitution of 1875 were the right of initiating laws concurrently 
with the members of the two chambers ; the promulgation of 
the laws ; the right of dissolving the Chambei of Deputies before 
its legal term on the advice of the Senate, and that of adjourning 
the sittings of both houses for a month ; the right of pardon ; 
the disposal of the armed forces of the country ; the reception of 
diplomatic envoys, and, under certain limitations, the power 
to ratify treaties. The constitution reliev'ed the president of 
the responsibility of priv'ate patronage, by pnividing that every 
act of his should be countersigned by a minister. The con- 
stitutional law provided that the Senate should consist of 300 
members, 75 being nominated for life by the National Assembly, 
and the remaining 225 elected for nine years by the departments 
and the colonies. Vacancies among the life members, after the 
dissolution of the National Assembly, were filled by the Senate 
until 1884, when the nominative system was abolished, though 
the survivors of it were not disturbed. The law of 1875 enacted 
that the elected senators, who were distributed among the 
departments on a rough basis of population, should be elected 
for nine years, a third of them retiring tricnnially. It was pro- 
vided that the senatorial electors in each department should be 
the deputies, the members of the conseil general and of the mneils 
(farrondt^semeiii, and delegates nominated by the municipal 
councils of each commune. As the municipal delegates composed 
the majority in each electoral college, Gambctta called the 
Senate the Grand ('ouncil of the Communes ; but in practice 
the senators elected hav'c always been the nominees of the local 
deputies and of the departmental coimaWor ^(eou set I lersghjtraux) 
The Constitutional Law further provided that the deputies 
should be elected to the Chamber for four years by direct man- 
Scrutttt suffrage, which had been enjoyed in France ever 

d^arron- since 1848. I’he laws relating to registration, which is 
diasemeat of admirable simplicitv in France, were left pra<'ti<ally 
s.ime as under the Second Empire, From 1875 to 
1885 the elections were held on the basis of scrulirt 
d'arrondtssemeniy each department being divided into single- 
member districts. In 1885 scruiin de lisie was tried, the depart- 
ment being the electoral unit, and each elector having as many 
A'otes as there were seats ascribed to the department without 
the power to cumulate — like the voting in the city of London 
when it returned four members. In 1889 serniut d' arrondtssemeni 
WMS resumed. The payment of members continued as under 
the Second P^mpirc, the salary now being fixed at 9000 francs 
a vear in both houses, or about a pound sterling a day. The 
Senate and the Chamber were endowed with almost identical 
])owers. The only important advantage given to the popular 
house in the paper constitution was its initiative in matters of 
finance, but the right of rejecting or of modifying the financial 
pr iposals of the Chamber w.vs successfully upheld by the Senate. 
In nvality the Chamber of Deputies has overshadowed the upper 
house. The constitution did not prescribe that ministers should 
be solertcfl from either house of parliament, but in practice the 
deputies have been in cabinets in the proportion of five to one 
in exce-^s of the senators. Similarly the very numerous ministerial 
rn .^s which hav'e taken place under the Third Republic have 
with toe rarest exceptions been caused by votes in the lower 
chaml^er Among mmor differences between the two houses 


ordained by the constitution was the legal minimum age of their 
members, that of senators being forty and of deputies twenty-five. 
It was enacted, moreover, that the Senate, by presidential 
decree, could be constituted into a high court for the trial of 
certain offences against the security of the state. 

The constitution thus produced, the fourteenth since the 
Revolution of 1789, was the issue of a monarchical Assembly 
forced by circumstances to establish a republic. It 
was therefore distinguished from others which preceded pomlcat 
it m that it contained no declaration of principle and partita 
no doctrinal theory. The comparative excellejice of under the 
the work must he recognized, seeing that it has lasted, 

But it owed its duration, as it owed its origin and its 
character, to the weaikness of purpose and to the dissensions of 
the monarchical parties. The first legal act under the new 
constitution was the selection by the expiring National Assembly 
of seventy-five nominated senators, and here the reactionaries 
gave a crowning example of that folly which has ever marked 
their conduct each time they have had the chance of scoring an 
advantage against the Republic. The principle of nomination 
had been carried in the National Assembly by the Right and 
opposed by the Republicans. But the quarrels of the Legitimists 
witli the due de Broglie and his jmrty were so bitter that the 
former made a present of the nominated element in the Senate 
to the Republicans in order to spite the Orlcanists ; so out of 
seventy-five senators nominated by the monarchical Assembly, 
fifty-seven Republicans were chosen. Without this suicidal 
act the Repuljlicans would have been in a woeful minority in the 
Senate when parliament met in 1876 after the first cl^jctions 
under the new system of parliamentary government. The 
slight advantage which, in spite of their self-destruction, the 
reactionaries maintained in the upper house was outbalanced 
by the republican sui'cess at the elections to the Chamber. 
In a house of over 500 members only about 150 monarchical 
deputies were returned, of whom half were Bonai)artists. The 
first cabinet under the new constitution was formed by Dufaure, 
an old minister of Louis Philippe like Thiers, and like him born in 
the i8Lh century. The premier now took the title of president 
of the council, the chief of the state no longer presiding at the 
meetings of ministers, though he continued to he present at their 
deliberations. Although the republican victori^-s at the elections 
were greatly due to the influence of Gambctta, none of his partisans 
was included in the ministry, which was composed of members 
of the two central groups. At the end of 1876 Dufaure retired, 
but nearly all his ministers retained their portfolios under the 
presidency of Jules wSimon, a pupil of Victor Cousin, who first 
entered political life in the Constituent Assembly of 1848, and 
was later a leading member of the opposition in the last seven 
years of the Second Empire. 

The premiership of Jules Simon came to an end with the 
abortive coup ductal of 1877, commonly called from its date the 
Seize Mai, After the election of Marshal MacMahon ^ 
to the presidency, the clerical party, irritated at the 
failure to restore the comte de Chambord, commenced 
a campaign in favour of the restitution of the temporal power to 
the Pope. It provoked the Italian government to make common 
cause with Germany, as Prince Bismarck was likewise attacked 
by the French clericals for his ecclesiastical policy. At last 
Jules Simon, who was a liberal most friendly to Catholicism, 
had to accept a resolution of the Chamber, inviting the ministry 
to adopt the same disciplinary policy towards the Church which 
had been followed by the Second Empire and the Monarchy of 
Julv. It was on this occasion that Gambctta used his famous 
expression, “ Le clerualisme, votld Vennemt,” Some days later 
a letter appeared in the Journal officiel, dated i6th May^'1877, 
signed by President MacMahon, informing Jules Simon that he 
had no longer his confidence, as it was clear that he had lost 
that influence over the Chamber which a president of the Council 
ought to exercise. The dismissal of the prime minister a^.d the 
presidential acts which followed did not infringe the letter of 
the new constitution ; yet the proceeding was regarded as a 
coup d'ltat in favour of the clerical reactionaries. The due de 
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Broglie formed an anti-republican ministry, and Marshal Mac- 
Mahon, in virtue of the presidential prerogative conferred by the 
law of 1875, adjourned parliament for a month. When the 
Chamber reassembled the republican majority of 363 denounced 
the coalition of parties hostile to the Republic. The president, 
again using his constitutional prerogative, obtained the authoi- 
ization of the Senate to dissolve the Chamber. Meanwhile the 
Broglie ministry had put in practice the policy, favoured by all 
parties in France, of replacing the functionaries hostile to it 
with its own partisans. But in spite of the administrative 
electoral machinery being thus in the hands of the reactionaries, 
a republican majority wa^ sent back to the Chamber, the sudden 
death of Thiers on the eve of his expected return to power, and 
the demonstration at his funeral, which was described as a 
silent insurrection, aiding the rout of the monarchists. The 
due de Broglie resigned, and Marshal MacMahon sent for General 
de Rochebouet, who formed a cabinet of unknown reactionaries, 
but it lasted only a few days, as the Chamber refused to vote 
supply. Dufaure was then called back to ofhee, and his moderate 
republican ministry lasted for the remainder of the MacMahon 
presidency. 

Thus ended the episode of the Seize Mai, condemned by the 
whole of Europe from its inception. Its chief effects were to 
prove again to the country the incompctency of the monarchists, 
and by associating in the public mind the Church with this 
ill-conceived venture, to provoke reprisals from the anti-('lericaK 
when they came into power. After the storm, the year 1878 
was one of political repose. The first international exhibition 
held at Paris after the war displayed to Europe how the secret 
of France’s recuperative power lay in the industry and artistic 
instinct of the nation. Marshal MacMahon presided with 

honour of the exhibition, 
Jules pleased he might have tranquilly fulfilled 

GHvy the term of his Scptennatc. But in January 1879 
president he made a difference of opinion on a military question 
lle^ubllc for resignation, and Jules Grevy, the president 

of the Chamber, was elected to succeed him by the 
National Assembly, which thus met for the first time under the 
Constitutional Law of 1875. 

Henceforth the executive as well as the legislative power 
was in the hands of the republicans. The new president was 
a leader of the bar, who had first become known in the Constituent 
Assembly of 1848 as the advocate of the principle that a republic 
would do better without a president. M Waddington was his 
first prime minister, and Gambetta was elected president of the 
Chamber. The latter, encouraged by his rivals in the idea that 
the time was not ripe for him openly to direct the affairs of the 
country, thus put himself, in spite of his occult dictatorship, in 
a position of official self-effacement from which he did not emerge 
until the jealousies of his own party-colleagues had undermined 
the prestige he had gamed as chief founder of the Republic. 
The most active among them was Jules Ferry, minister of 
Education, who having been a republican deputy for 
Pe^y, Empire, was one of the members 

of the provisional government proclaimed on 4th 
September 1870. Borrowing Gambetta’s cry that clericalism 
was the enemy, he commenced the work of reprisal for the Seize 
Mai. Ilis educational projei ts of 1879 were thus anti-clerical 
in tendency, the most famous being article 7 of his education 
bill, which prohibited members of any “ unauthorized ” religious 
orders exercising the profession of teaching in any school in 
France, the disability being applied to all ecclesiastical com- 
munities, excepting four or five which had been privileged by 
special legislation. This enactment, aimed chiefly at the Jesuits, 
was^dvocated with a sectarian bitterness which will be associated 
with the name of Jules Ferry long after his more statesmanlike 
qualities are forgotten. The law was rejected by the Senate, 
Jules Simon being the eloquent champion of the clericals, whose 
intrigues had ousted him from office. 'Fhe unauthorized orders 
were then dissolved by decree ; but though the forcible expulsion 
of aged priests and nuns gave rise to painful scenes, it cannot 
be said that popular feeling was excited in their favour, so 


grievously had the Church blundered in identifying itself with’ 
the conspiracy of the Seize Mai, 

Meanwhile the death of the Prince Imperial in Zululand had 
shattered the hopes of the Bonapartists, and M. de Freycinet, 
a former functionary of the Empire, had become prime minister 
at the end of 1879. He had retained Jules Ferry at the ministry 
of Education, but unwilling to adopt all his anti-clerical policy, 
he resigned the premiership 111 September 1 880. The constitution 
of the first Ferry cabinet secured the further exclusion from office 
of Gambetta, to which, however, he preferred his “ occult dictator- 
ship.” In August he had, as president of the Chamber, accom- 
panied M, Gv^vy on an official visit to Cherbourg, and the accla- 
mations called forth all over France by his speech, which was 
a hopeful defiance to Germany, encouraged the wily chief 
of the state to aid the republican conspiracy against the hero 
of the Republic. In 1881 the only political question before 
the country was the destiny of Gambetta. His influence in the 
Chamber was such that in spite of the opposition of the prime 
minister he carried his electoral scheme of scriUin de Inte, descend- 
ing from the presidential chair to defend it. Its rejection by 
the Senate caused no conflict between the houses. 'Fhe check 
was inflicted not on the Chamber, but on Gambetta, who counted 
on his popularity to carry the lists of his candidates m all 
the republican departments in France as a quasi-plebisi itary 
demonstration in his favour. His rivals dared not openly 
quarrel with him. There was the semblance of a reconciliation 
between him and Fcitv, and his name was the rallymg-cry of 
the Republic at the general election, which was conducted on 
the old system of scrntin d'arrondissement. 

The triumph for the Republic was great, the combined force 
of reactionary members returned being less than one-flfth of the 
new ('hamber. M. Grevy could no longer abstain fiom 
asking Gambetta to form a ministry, but he had 
bided his time till jealousy of the “ occult power ” ^aiailter, 
of the president of the Chamber had undermined his 
position in parliament. ConsequentK, when on the 14th of 
Novcml'ier 1881 Gambetta announced the composition of his 
cabinet, ironically called the “ grand rntnisiere,' winch was to 
consolidate the Republic and to be the apotheosis of its chief, 
agr^al feeling of disillusion fell on the country, for his colleagues 
were untried politicians. The l)est known was Paul Bert, a man 
of science, who as the “ reporter ” in the Chamber of the Ferry 
Education Bill had distinguished himself as an aggressive free- 
thinker, and he inappropriately was named minister of public 
worship. xVll the conspicuous icpublicans who had held office 
refused to servT under Gambetta. Ills cabinet was condemned 
m advance. Ihs enemies having succeeded in ruining itb com- 
position, declared that the construction of a one-man machine 
was ominous of dictatorship, and the "'grand nnnislere ” lived for 
only ton weeks, 

Gambetta was succeeded in January 1882 by M. de Freycinet, 
who having first taken olfice in the Dufaure cabinet of 1877, and 
having continued to hold office at intervals until 1899, 1, 
was the most successful specimen of a " mimsirahle ” — Q^mbettn, 
as recurrent portfolio-holders have been called under 
the Third Republic. Ills second miinsliy lasted only six months. 
The failure of Gambetta, though pleasing to his rivals, discouraged 
the republican party and disorganized its majority in the Chamber. 
M. Duclerc, an old minister of the Second Republic, then became 
president of the council, and before his short term of office was 
run Gambetta died on the last day of 1882, without having had 
the opportunity of displaying his capacity as a minister or an* 
administrator, lie was only forty -four at his death, and his fame 
rests on the unfulfilled promise of a brief career. The men wdK> 
had driven him out of public life and had shortened his existence 
were the most ostentatious of the mourners at the great pageant 
with which he was buried, and to have been of Ids party was in 
future the popular trade-mark of his republican enemies. 

Gambetta's death was followed by a jicriud of anarchy, during 
which Prince Napoleon, the son of Jerome, king of Westphiilia, 
placarded the walls of Paris with a manifesto. The Chamber 
thereupon voted the exile of the members of the families which 
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had reigned in France. The Senate rejected the measure, and a 
conflict arose between the two houses. M, Duclerc resigned the 
premiership m January 1883 to his minister of the 
If'tenor, M. Falli^res, a Gascon lawyer, who became 
’ president of the Senate in 1899 and president of the 
Republic in 1906. He held office for three weeks, when Jules Ferry 
became president of the council for the second time. Several of 
the closest of Gambetta’s friends accepted office under the old 
enemy of their chief, and tlie new combination adopted the 
epithet “ opportunist,” which had been invented by Gambctta 
in 1875 to justify the expediency of his alliance with Thiers. 
The Opportunists thenceforth formed an important group stand- 
ing between the Left Centre, which was now excluded from office, 
and the Radicals. It claimed the tradition of Gambetta, but the 
guiding principle manifested by its members was that of securing 
the spoils of place. To this end it often allied itself with the 
Radicals, and the Ferry cabinet practised this policy in 1883 
when It removed the Orleans princes from the active list in the 
army as the illogical result of the demonstration of a Bonaparte. 
How needless was this proceeding was shown a few months later 
when the comte do Chambord died, as his death, which finally 
fused the Royalists with the Orleanists, caused no commotion 
in France, 

The year 1884 was unprecedented, seeing that it passed 
without a change of ministry. J ules Ferry displayed real admini- 
Hevislon strative ability, and as an era of steady government 
of the Con- seemcd to be commencing, the opportunity was taken 
Mtitutiott, to revise the Constitution. Ihe two Chambers there- 
IHS 4 , congress, and enacted that the republican 

form of government could never be the subject of revision, and 
that all members of families which had reigned in France were 
ineligible for the presidency of the Republic — a repetition of the 
adventure of Louis Bonaparte in the middle of tlie centur}^ be mg 
thus made impossible. It also decided that the clauses of the 
law of 1875 relating to the organization of the Senate should no 
longer have a constitutional character. This permitted the 
reform of the Upper House by ordinary parliamentary procedure* 
So an organic law was passed to abolish the system of nominating 
senators, and to increase the number of municipal delegates m 
the electoral colleges in proportion to the population of the 
communes. The French nation, for the first time since it had 
enjoyed political life, had rovisotl a constitution by pacific means 
without a revolution. Gambetta being out of the way, his 
favourite electoral system of scruitn de hsie had no longer any 
terror for his rivals, so it was voted by the Chtimbcr early m 
1885. Before the Senate had pasbcd it into law the Ferry 
minis tr\’ had fallen at the end of March, after holding office for 
twenty-five months, a term rarely exceeded 111 the annals of the 
Third Republic. This long tenure of power had excited the 
dissatisfaction of jealous ])ohticians, and the news of a slight 
disaster to the French troops in Tongking called forth all the 
pent-up rancour which Jules Ferry had inspired in various 
groups. By the exaggerated news of defeat Pans was excited 
to the brink of a revolution. The approaches of the 
onx ng, invaded by an angry mob, and Jules 

Ferry was the object of public hate more bitter than any man 
had called forth m France since Napoleon III. on the days after 
Sedan. Within the Chamber he was attacked m all quarters. 
The Radicals took the lead, supported by the Monarchists, who 
remembered the anti-clerical rigour of the Perry laws, by the 
T^eft Centre, not sorr>’ for the tribulation of the group which had 
supplanted it, and by place-hunting republicans of all shades. The 
attack was led by a politician who disdained office. M. Georges 
Gemenceau, who had originally come to Pans from the Vendee 
as a doctor^ had as a radical leader in the Chamber used his 
remarkable talent as an ovenhrower of ministries, and nearly 
every one of the eight ministerial crises which had already 
occurred during the presidency of Grevy had been hastened by 
his mordant eloquence. 

The next prime minister was M. Brisson, a radical lawyer and 
journalist, who in April 1885 formed a cabinet of “ concentration” 
—that is to say, it was recruited from various groups with the 


idea of concentrating all republican forces in opposition to the re- 
actionaries. MM. de Freycinet and Carnot, afterwards president 
of the Republic, represented the moderate element in this ministry, 
which superintended the general elections under scrutin de hsie. 
That system was recommended by its advocates as a remedy 
for the rapid decadence in the composition of the Chamber^ 
Manhood suffrage, which had returned to the National Assembly 
a distinguished body of men to conclude peace with Germany, 
had chosen a very different type of representative to sit in the 
Chamber created by the constitution of 1875. At each succeed- 
ing election the standard of deputies returned grew lower, till 
Gambetta described them contemptuously as sous-v^ierinaires 
indicating that they were chiefly chosen from the petty pro- 
fessional class, which represented neither the real democracy 
nor the material interests of the country. Ilis view was that 
the election of members by departmental lists would ensure the 
candidature of the best men in each region, who under the system 
of single-member districts were apt to be neglected in favour of 
local politicians representing narrow interests. When his death 
had removed the fear of his using ^rrufin de h^te as a plebiscitary 
organization, parliament sanctioned its trial. The result was 
not what its promoters anticipated. The composition 
of the Chamber was indeed transformed, but only by 
the substitution of reactionary deputies for republicans. 

Of the votes polled, 45 % were given to the Monarchists, and 
if they had obtained onc-half of the abstentions the Republic 
would have come to an end. At the same time the character 
of the republican deputies returned was not improved ; so the sole 
effect of scYuiin de hsie was to show that the electorate, weary of 
republican dissensions, was ready to make a trial of monarchical 
government, if only the reactionary party proved that it contained 
statesmen capable of leading the nation. So menacing was the 
situation that the republicans thought it wise not further to 
expose their divisions in the presidential election which was 
clue to take place at the end of the year. Consequently, on 
the 28th of December 1885, M Gn^vy, in spite of his growing 
unpopularity, was elected president of the Republic for a second 
term of seven years. 

The Brisson cabinet at once resigned, and on the 7th of January 
1886 its most important member, M. cle Freycinet, lormecl his 
third ministry, which had momentous influence on the ^ ^ 

history ot the Republic. The new minister of 
was Ciencral Boulanger, a smart soldier of no remarkable 
military record; but being the nominee of M.ClemenccmiJic began 
his official career by taking radical measures against command- 
ing officers of reactionary tendencies. He thus aided the govern- 
ment in Its campaign against the families which had reigned m 
France, whose situation had been improved by the result of the 
elections. The fetes given by the comte dc Pans to celebrate 
his daughter's marriage with the heir -apparent of Portugal 
moved the republican majority in the Chambers to expel from 
France the heads of the houses of Orleans and of Bonaparte, 
with their eldest sons. The names of all the princes on the army 
list were erased from it, the decree being executed with un- 
seemly ostentation by General Boulanger, who had owed early 
promotion to the protection of the due d’Aiimale, and on that 
pnnc'e protesting he was exiled too. Meanwhile; General Bou- 
langer took advantage of Grevy 's unpopularity to make himself 
a popular hero, and at the review, held ycarty on the 14th of 
July, the anniversary of the fall of the Bastille, his acclamation 
by the Parisian mob showed that he was taking an unexpected 
place in the imagination of the people. He continued to work 
With the Radicals, so when they turned out M, de Freycinet m 
December 1886, one of their group, M. Goblet, a lawyer from 
Amiens, formed a ministry, and retained Boulanger as minister of 
war. M. Gemenceau, however, withdrew his support from the 
general, who was nevertheless loudly patronized by the violent 
radical press. His bold attitude towards Germany in connexion 
with the arrest on the German frontier of a French official named 
Schnaebcle so roused the enthusiasm of the public, that M. Gbblet 
was not sorry to resign in May 1887 in order to get rid of his too 
popular colleague,, 
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To form the twelfth of his ministries, Grevy called upon M. 
Rouvier, an Opportunist from Marseilles, who had first held office 
in Gambetta’s short-lived cabinet. General Boulanger 
was sent to command a corps d'armee at Clermont- 
Ferrand ; but the popular press and the people 
clamoured for the hero who was said to have terrorized Prince 
Bismarck, and they encouraged him to play the part of a 
plebiscitary candidate. There were grave reasons for public dis- 
content. Parliament in 1887 was more than usually sterile in 
legislation, and in the autumn session it had to attend to a scandal 
which had long been rumoured. The son-in-law of Grevy, 
Daniel Wilson, a prominent deputy who had been an under 
secretary of state, was accused of trafficking the decoration of the 
Legion of Honour, and of using the Ely see, the president’s official 
residence, where he lived, as an agency for his corrupt practices. 
The evidence against him was so clear that his colleagues in the 
Chamber put the government into a minority in order to pre- 
cipitate a presidential crisis, and on Gr^vy refusing to accept this 
hint, a long array of politicians, representing all the republican 
groups, declined his invitation to aid him in forming a new 
ministry, all being bent on forcing his resignation. Had General 
Boulanger been a man of resolute courage he might at this crisis 
have made a coup d'kai^ for his popularity in the street and in the 
army increased as the Republic sank deeper into scandal and 
anarchy. At last, when Pans was on the brink of revolution, 
Grevy was prevailed on to resign. 'I’he candidates for his succes- 
sion to the presidency were two ex-prime ministers, MM. Ferry 
and de Freycinet, and Floquet, a barrister, who had been con- 
spicuous in the National Assembly for his sympathy with the ('om- 
mune. The Monarchists had no candidate ready, and resolved 
to vote for Ferry, because they believed that if he were elected 
his unpopularity with the democTacy would cause an insurrection 
in Pans and the downfall of the Republic. MM. dc Freycinet 
and Floquet each looked for the support of the Radicals, and each 
had made a secret compact, in the event of his election, to restore 
General Boulanger to the war office. But M. Clemcnceau, fearing 
the election of Jules Ferry, advised his followers to vote for an 

outsider,” and after some manceuvring the congress elected by a 
large majority Sadi Carnot. 

The new president, though the nominee of chance, was an 
excellent choice. The grandson of La/arc Carnot, the “ organizer 
M Carnot victory ” of the Convention, he was also a man of 
president unsullied probity. The tradition of his family name, 
of the only less glorious than that of Bonaparte in the annals 
of the Revolution, was welcome to France, almost 
ready to throw herself into the arms of a soldier of 
fortune, while his blameless repute reconciled some of those 
whose opposition to the Republic had been quickened by the 
mean vices of Grevy. But the name and character of Carnot 
would have been powerless to check the Boulangist movement 
without the incompetency of its leader, who was getting the 
democracy at his back without knowing how to utilize it. The 
new president’s first prime minister was M. Tirard, a senator who 
had held office in six of Grevy ’s ministries, and he formed a 
cabinet of politicians a.s colourless as himself. The early months 
of 1888 were occupied with the trial of Wilson, who was sentenced 
to two years’ imprisonment for fraud, and with the conflicts 
of the government with General Boulanger, who was deprived 
of his command for coming to Pans without leave. Wilson 
appealed against his sentence, and General ] 3 oulanger was 
elected deputy for the department of the Aisne by an enormous 
majority. It so happened that the day after hi» election a 
presidential decree was signed on the advice of the minister of 
war removing Cieneral Boulanger from the army, and the court 
of appeal quashed Wilson’s conviction. Public feeling was 
profoundly moved by the coincidence of the release of the 
relative of the ex-president by the judges of the Republic on 
the same day that its ministers expelled from the army the 
poj^lar hero of universal suffrage. 

As General Boulanger had been invented by the Radicals 
it was thought that a Radical cabinet might be a remedy to 
cope with him, so M. Floquet became prescient of the council 


in April 1888, M. de Freycinet taking the portfolio of war, 
which he retained through many ministries. M. Floquet’s chief 
achievement was a duel with General Boulanger, _ . 

in which, though an elderly civilian, he wounded him, 

Nothing, however, checked the popularity of the military politi* 
cian, and though he was a failure as a speaker in the Chamber, 
several departments returned him as their deputy by great 
majorities. The Bonapartists had joined him, and while in his 
manifestos he described himself as the defender of the Republic, 
the mass of the Monarchists, with theconsent of thecomtedc Paris, 
entered the Boulangist camp, to the dismay both of old-fashioned 
Royalists and of many Orleanists, who resented his recent 
treatment of the due d’Aumale. The centenary of the taking 
of the Bastille was to be celebrated in Paris by an international 
exhibition, and it appeared likely that it would be inaugurated 
by General Boulanger, so irresistible seemed his popularity. 
In January 1889 he was elected member for the metropolitan 
department of the Seine with a quarter of a million votes, and 
by a majority of eighty thousand over the candidate of the 
government. Had he marched on the Elysec the night of his 
election, nothing could have saved the parliamentary Republic ; 
but again he let his chance go by. The government in alarm 
proposed the restoration of scrulin d' arrondtssemeni as the 
electoral system for scriiiin de hste. The change was rapidly 
enacted by the two Chambers, and was a significant commentary 
on the respective advantages of the two systems. M. Tirard was 
again called to form a ministry, and he selected as minister of 
tile interior M. Constans, originally a professor at Toulouse, who 
had already proved himself a skilful manipulator of elections when 
he held the same office in 1881. He was therefore given the 
supervision of the machinery of centralization with which it 
was supposed that General Boulanger would have to be fought 
at the general election. That incomplete hero, how- ^ 

ever, saved all further trouble by flying the country 
when he heard that his arrest was imminent. The 
government, in order to prevent any plebiscitary manifestation 
in his favour, passed a law forbidding a candidate to present 
himself for a parliamentary election in more than one con- 
stituency ; it also arraigned the general on the charge of treason, 
before the Senate sitting as a high court, and he was sentenced 
in his absence to perpetual imprisonment. Such measures 
were needless. The flight of General Boulanger was the death 
of Boulangism. He alone had saved the Republic which had 
done nothing to save itself. Its government had, on the contrary, 
displayed throughout the crisis an anarchic feebleness and 
incoherency whicli would have speeded its end had the leader 
of the plebiscitary movement possessed sagacity or even common 
courage. 

The elections of 1889 showed how completely the reactionaries 
had compromised their cause in the Boulangist failure. Instead 
of 45 ‘>0 of the votes polled as in 1885, they obUiined only 21 %, 
and the comte de Bans, the pretender of constitutional monarchy, 
was irretrievably prejudiced by his alliance with the military 
adventurer who had outraged the princes of his house. A 
period of calm succeeded tlic storm of Boulangism, and for the 
first time under the Thirtl Republic parliament set to w'ork to 
produce legislation useful for the state, without rousing party 
passion, as in its other period of activity when the Ferry educa- 
tion laws were passed, liefore the elections of 1S89 the reform 
of the army was undertaken, the general term of active com- 
pulsory service was made three years, while certain classes, 
hitherto dispensed from serving, including ecclesiastical semin- 
arists and lay professors, had henceforth to undergo a yearns 
military training. The new parliament turned its attention to 
social and labour questions, as the only clouds on the political 
horizon were the serious strikes in the manufacturing districts, 
which displayed the growing political organization of the socialist 
party. Otherwise nothing disturbed the calm of the country,, 
The young due d ’Orleans vainly tried to ruffle it by breaking 
his exile in order to claim his citizen’s right to perform his 
mihtary service. The cabinet was rearranged in March 1890, M-. 
de Freycinet becoming prime mmister for the fourth time, and^ 
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retaining the portfolio of war. All seemed to point to the con- 
solidation of the Republic, and even the Church made signals 
of reconciliation. Cardinal Lavigerie, a patriotic missionary 
and statesman, entertained the officers of the fleet at Algiers, 
and proposed the toast of the Republic to the tunc of the 
“ Marseillaise ** played by his peres blancs. The royalist Catholics 
protested, but it was soon intimated that the archbishop of 
Algiers^ demonstration was approved at Rome. The year 1891 
was one of the few in the annals of the Republic which passed 
without a change of ministry, but the agitations of 1892 were to 
counterbalance the repose of the two preceding years. 

The first crisis arose out* of the peacemaking policy of the 
Pope. Following up his intimation to the archbishop of Algiers, 
Leo xill published in February 1892 an encyclical, 
ea^cHcM^i French Catholics accept the Republic as the 

1892 , * firmly established form of government. The papal 

injunction produced a new political group called the 
“ Rallies, the majority of its members being Monarchists who 
rallied to the Republic in obedience to the Vatican. The most 
conspicuous among them was Comte Albert de Mun, an eloquent 
exponent in the Chamber of legitimism and Christian socialism. 
The extreme Left mistrusted the adhesion of the new converts to 
the Republic, and ecclesiastical questions were the constant 
subjects of acrimonious debates in parliament. In the course 
of one of them M. de hVeycinct found himself in a minority. He 
ceased to be prime minister, being succeeded by M. Loubet, a 
lawyer from Montelimar, who had previously held office for 
three months in the first Tirard cabinet ; but M. dc Freycinct 
continued to hold his portfolio of war. The confusion of the 
republican groups kept pace with the disarray of the reactionaries, 
and outside parliament the frequency of anarchist outrages dul 
not increase public confidence. The only figure in the Republic 
which grew in prestige was that of M. Carnot, who in his frequent 
presidential tours dignified his office, though his modesty made 
him unduly efface his own personality. 

Wlien the autumn session of 1892 began all other questions 
were overwhelmed by the bursting of the Panama scandal. 

The company associated for the piercing of the Isthmus 
pmos/um Panama, undertaken by M. dc Lesseps, the maker 
»caaM, of the Suez Canal, had become insolvent some years 
before. Fifty millions sterling subscribed by the 
thrift of France had disap[)earcd, but the rumours involving 
political personages in the disaster were so confidently asserted 
to be reactionary libels, that a minister of the Republic, after- 
wards sent to penal servitude for corruption, obtained damages 
for the publication of one of them. It was known that M. de 
Lesseps was to be tried for misappropriating the money sub- 
scribed ; but considering the vast sums lost by the public, little 
interest was taken in the matter till it was suddenly stirred by 
the dramatic suicide of a well-known Jewish financier closely 
connected with republican politicians, driven to death, it was 
said, by menaces of blackmail. Then succeeded a period of 
terror in political circles. Every one who had a grudge against 
an enemy found vent for it in the press, and the people of Paris 
lived in an atmosphere of delation. Unhappily it was true 
that ministers and members of parliament had been subsidized 
by the Panama company. Floquet, the president of the Chamber, 
avowed that when prime minister he had laid hands on £12^00 
of the company’s funds for party purposes, and his justification 
of the act th ew a light on the code of public morality of ‘the 
parliamentary Republic. Other politicians were more seriously 
Implicated on the charge of having accepted subsidies for their 
private purposes, and emotion reached its height when the cabinet 
ordered the prosecution of two of its members for corrupt traffic 
of their offices. These two ministers were afterwards discharged, 
and they seem to have been accused with recklessness ; but their 
prosecution by their own colleagues proved that the statesmen 
of the Republic 'believed th.it their high political circles were 
sapped with corruption. Finally, only twelve senators and 
deputies were committed for trial, and the only one convicted 
was a minister of M. de Freycinet’s third cabinet, who pleaded 
■guilty to receiving large bribes from the Panama company. The 


public regarded the convicted politician as a scapegoat, believing 
that there were numerous delinquents in parliament, more guilty 
than he, who had not even been prosecuted. This feeling was 
aggravated by the sentence passed, but afterwards remitted, on 
the aged M. de Lesseps, who had involved French people in 
misfortune only because he too sanguinely desired to repeat the 
triumph he had achieved for France by his great work in Egypt. 

Within the nation the moral result of the Panama affair was 
a general feeling that politics had become under the Republic 
a profession unworthy of honest citizens. The sentiment evoked 
by the scandal was one of sceptical lassitude rather than of 
indignation. The reactionaries had crowned their record of 
political incompetence. At a crisis which gave legitimate oppor- 
tunity to a respectable and patriotic Opposition they showed 
that the country had nothing to expect from them but incoherent 
and exaggerated invective. If the scandal had come to light 
in the time of General Boulanger the parliamentary Repuldic 
would not have survived it. As it was, the sordid story did little 
more than produce several changes of ministry. M. Loubet 
resigned the premiership in December 1892 to M. Ribot, a former 
functionary of the Empire, whose ministry lived for three stormy 
weeks. On the first day of 1893 M. Ribot formed his second 
cabinet, which survived till the end of March, when he was suc- 
ceeded by his minister of education, M. Charles Dupuy, an ex- 
professor who had never held office till four months previously. 
M. Dupuy, having taken the portfolio of the interior, supervised 
the general election of 1893, which took place amid the profound 
indifference of the population, except in certain localities where 
personal antagonisms excited violence. An intelligent Opposi- 
tion would have roused the country at the polls against the rogimo 
compromised by the Panama affair. Nothing of the sort occurred, 
and the electorate preferred the doubtful probity of their re- 
publican representatives to the certain incompetence of the 
reactionaries. The adversaries of the Republic polled only 16 % 
of the votes recorded, and the chief feature of the election was 
the increased return ot socialist and radical-socialist deputies. 
When parliament met it turned out the Dupuy ministry, and 
M. Casimir-P^ricr quitted the presidency of the Chamber to 
take his place. The new prime minister was the bearer of an 
eminent name, being the grandson of the statesman of 1831, 
and the great-grandson of the owner of Vizille, where the estates 
of Dauphine met in 1788, as a prelude to the assembling of the 
states-gcneral the next year. His acceptance of office aroused 
additional interest because he was a minister possessed of in- 
dependent wealth, and therefore a rare example of a French 
politician free from the imputation of making a living out of 
politics. Neither his repute nor his qualities gave long life to his 
ministry, which fell in four months, and M. Dupuy was sent for 
again to form a cabinet in May 1894. 

Before the second Dupuy ministry had been in office a month 
President Carnot died by the knife of an anarchist at Lyons, 
He was perhaps the most estimable politician of 
Third Republic. Although the standard of politicaL/on 0/ 
life was not elevated under his presidency, he at all 
events set a good personal example, and to have filled 
unscathed the most conspicuous position in the land during a 
period unprecedented for the scurrility of libels on public men 
was a testimony to his blameless character. As the term of his 
septennate was near, parliament was not unprepared for a presi- 
dential election, and M. Casimir-P6rier, who had been spoken 
of as his possible successor, was elected by the Congress casimir- 
which met at Versailles on the 27th of June 1894, three P 6 rhr 
days after Carnot’s assassination. The election of president, 
one who bore respectably a name not less distinguished 
in history than that of Carnot seemed to ensure that the Republic 
would reach the end of the century under the headship of a 
president of exceptional prestige. But instead of remaining chief 
of the state for seven years, in less than seven months M. Casimir- 
Perier astonished France and Europe by his resignation. Sciyfril- 
ously defamed by the socialist press, the new president found 
that the Republicans in the Chamber were not disposed to defend 
him in his high office ; so, on the 15th of January 1895, he seized 
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the occasion of the retirement of the Dupuy ministry to address 
a message to the two houses intimating his resignation of the 
presidency, which, he said, was endowed with too many responsi- 
bilities and not sufficient powers. 

This time the Chambers were unprepared for a presidential 
vacancy, and to fill it in forty-eight hours was necessarily a 
FiUx matter of haphazard. The choice of the congress fell 
Paure on F^lix Faure, a merchant of Havre, who, though 
president, minister of marine in the retiring cabinet, was one of 
the least-known politicians who had held office. The 
selection was a good one, and introduced to the presidency a 
type of politician unfortunately rare under the Third Republic — 
a successful man of business. F 61 ix Faure had a fine presence 
and polished manners, and having risen from a humble origin 
he displayed in his person the fact that civilization descends 
to a lower social level in France than elsewhere. Although he 
was in a sense a man of the people the Radicals and Socialists 
in the Chambers had voted against him. Their candidate, like 
almost all democratic leaders in France, had never worked with 
his hands — M. Brisson, the son of an attorney at Rourges, a 
member of the Parisian l>ar, and perpetual candidate for the 
presidency. Nevertheless the Left tried to take possession of 
President Faure. His first ministry, composed of moderate 
republicans and presided over by M. Ribot, lasted until the 
autumn session of 1895, when it was turned out and a ladical 
‘cabinet was formed by M. Leon Bourgeois, an ex-functionary, 
who when a prefect had been suspected of reactionary tendencies. 

The Bourgeois cabinet of 1895 was remarkable as the first 
ministry formed since 1877 which did not contain a single 
member of the outgoing cabinet. It w^as said to be exclusively 
radical in its compositifin, and thus to indicate that the days of 
“ republican concentration ” w'ere over, and that the Republic, 
being firmly established, an era of party government on the 
English model had arrived, The new ministr)', however, on 
analysis did not differ in character from any of its predecessors. 
Seven of its members were old office-holders of the ordinary 

minislrablc type. The most conspicuous was M. Cavaignac, 
the son of the general who had opposed Louis Bonaparte in 1848, 
and the grandson of J. B. Cavaignac, the regicide member of the 
Convention. Like Carnot and Casimir-Perier, he was, therefore, 
one of those rare politicians of the Republic who possessed sonu* 
hereditary tradition. An ambitious man, he was now classed 
as a Radical on the strength of his advocacy of the income-tax, 
the principle of which has never been popular in France, as being 
adverse to the secretive habits of thrift cultivated by the people, 
which arc a great source of the national wealth. The radicalism 
of the rest of the ministry was not more alarming in character, 
and its tenure of office was without legislative result. Its fall, how- 
ever, occasioned the only constitutionally interesting ministerial 
crisis of the twenty-four which had taken place since Grevy’s 
election to the presidency sixteen years before. The Senate, 
disliking the fiscal policy of the government, refused to vote 
supply in spite of the support which the Chamber gave to the 
ministry. The collision between the two houses did not produce 
the revolutionary rising which the Radicals predicted, and the 
Senate actually forced the Bourgeois cabinet to resign amid 
profound popular indifference. 

The new prime minister was M. Melinc, who began his long 
political career as a member of the Commune in 1871, but was so 
little compromised in the insurrection that Jules Simon gave 
him an undcr-secretaryship in his ministry of 1876. After that 
he was once a cabinet minister, and was for a year pfbsident of 
the Chamber. He was chiefly known as a protectionist ; but it 
was as leader of the Progressists, as the Opportunists now called 
thenfiselvcs, that he formed his cabinet m April 1896, which was 
announced as a moderate ministry opposed to the policy of the 
Radicals. It is true that it made no attempt to tax incomes, but 
otherwise its achievements did not differ from tliose of other 
ministries, radical or concentration, except in its long survival. 
It lasted for over two years, and lived as long as the second 
Ferry cabinet. Its existence was prolonged by certain incidents 
of the Franco-Russian alliance. The visit of the Tsar to Paris 


in October 1896, being the first official visit paid by a Euro- 
pean sovereign to the Republic, helped the government over the 
critical period at wliich ministries usually succumbed, 
and it was further strengthened in parliament by the 
invitation to the president of the Republic to return nmlnce* 
the imperial visit at St Petersburg in 1897. The 
Chamber came to its normal term that autumn ; but a law had 
been passed fixing May as the month for general elections, and 
the ministry was allowed to retain office till the dissolution at 
Easter 1898. 

The long duration of the Mcline government was said to be 
a further sign of the arrival of an era of party government with 
its essential accompaniment, ministerial stability. But m the 
country there was no corresponding sign that the electorate 
was being organized into two parties of Progressists and Radicals ; 
while in the Chamber it was ominously observed that persistent 
opposition to the moderate ministry came from nominal sup- 
porters of its views, who were dismayed at one small band of 
fellow-pohticians monopolizing office for two years. The last 
election of the century was therefore fought on a confused issue, 
the most tangible results being the further reduction of the 
Monarchists, who secured only 12 % ol the total poll, and the 
advance of the Socialists, who obtained nearly 20 of the votes 
recorded. The Radicals returned were less numerous than the 
]\Ioderates, but with the aid of the Socialists they nearly balanced 
them. A new group entitled Nationalist made its appearance, 
supported by a miscellaneous electorate representing the mal- 
content element in the nation of all political shades from mon- 
archist to revolutionary socialist. The Chamber, so composed, 
was as incoherent as cither of its predecessors. It refused to re- 
elect the radical leader M. Brisson as ils president, and then 
refused its confidence to the moderate leader M. Mehne. M. 
Brisson, the rejected of the Chamber, was sent for to form a 
ministry, on the 28th of June 1898, which survived till the adjourn- 
ment, only to be turned out when the autumn session began. ^I. 
Chailes Dupuy thus became prime minister for the third time with 
a cabinet of the old concentration pattern, and for the third 
time in less than five years under his premiership the Presidency 
of the Republic became vacant. Felix Faure had increased m 
pompb.sity rather than m popularity. Ills contact with European 
sovereigns seems to have made him over-conscious of 
his superior rank, and he cultivated habits which death of 
austere republicans make believe to be the mono- President 
poly of frivolous courts. The regular domesticity 
of middle-dass life may not be disturbed with impunity when 
age is adv’ancing, and Felix Faure died with tragic unexpected- 
ness on the 16th of February 1899. The joys of his higli office 
were so dear to him that nothing but death would have induced 
him to lay it down before the term of his septcnnale. There was 
therefore no candidate in waiting for the vdcan('y ; and as Pans 
was in an agitated mood the majority in the Congress elected 
M. Loubet president of the Republic, because he happened to hold 
the second place of dignity in the state, the presidency ^ 
of the vSenate, and was, moreover, a politician who had g^g^sideat, 
the confidence of the republican groups as an adversary 
of plebiscitary pretensions, llis only competitor was M. Mehne, 
whose ambitions were not realized, in spite of the alliance of lus 
Progressist supporters with the Monarchists and Nationalists 
The Dupuy ministry lasted till June 1899, when a new cabine 
was formed by M. Waldeck -Rousseau, who, having held offia 
under Gambetta and Jules Ferry, luid lelinquishcd politic im 
the bar, of which he had become a distinguished leader. Tliougl 
a moderate republican, he was the first prime ministei to giv( 
portfolios to socialist politicians. This was the fit'll inguishin^ 
feature of the last cabinet of the century — the ihirt) -scventl 
which had taken office in the twenty-si.x years which had elapsed 
since the resignation of Thiers in 1873. 

It is now necessary to go back a few years !n order to refer 
to a matter which, though not political in its origin, in its de- 
velopment filled the whole political atmosphere of France in the 
closing period ot the 19th century. Soon after the failure of the 
Boulangist movement a journal was founded at Pans called the 
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Libre Parole. Its editor, M. Drumont, was known as the author 
of La France jutve, a violent anti-Semitic work, written to de- 
nounce the influence exercised by Jewish financiers in 
slmiii politics of the Third Republic. It may be said to 

movenwii^ have Started the anti-Semitic movement in France, 
where hostility to the Jews had not the pretext 
existing in those lands which contain a large Jewish population 
exercising local rivalry with the natives of the soil, or spoiling 
them with usury. That state of things existed in Algeria, where 
the indigenous Jews were made French citizens during the 
Franco-Prussian War to secure their support agamst the Arabs 
in rebellion. But political anti-Semitism was introduced into 
Algeria only as an offshoot of the movement in continental 
France, where the great majority of the Jewish community were 
of the same social class as the politicians of the Republic. 
Primarily directed against the Jewish financiers, the movement 
was originally looked upon as a branch of the anti-capitalist 
propaganda of the Socialists. Thus the Lihre Parole joined with 
the revolutionary press in attacking the repressive legislation 
provoked by the dynamite outrages of the anarchists, clerical 
reactionaries who supported it being as scurrilously abused by 
the anti-Semitic organ as its republican authors. The Panama 
affair, in the exposure of which the Libre Parole took a prominent 
part soon after its foundation, was also a bond between anti- 
Semites and Socialists, to whom, however, the Monarchists, 
always incapable of acting alone, united their forces. The 
implication of certain Jewish financiers with republican politicians 
in the Panama scandal aided the anti-Semites in their special 
propaganda, of which a main thesis was that the government of 
the Third Republic had been organized by its venal politicians for 
the benefit of Jewish immigrants from Germany, who liad thus 
enriched themselves at the expense of the laborious and un- 
suspecting French population. The Libre Parole, whicli had 
become a popular organ with reactionaries and with malcontents 
of all classes, enlisted the support of the Catholics by attributing 
the anti-religious policy of the Republic to the influence of the 
Jews, skilfully reviving bitter memories of the enaction of the 
Ferry decrees, when sometimes the laicization of schools or the 
expulsion of monks and nuns had been carried out by a Jewisli 
functionary. Thus religious sentiment and race prejudice were 
introduced into a movement which was at first directed against 
capital ; and the campaign was conducted with the weapons of 
scurrility and defamation which had made an unlicensed press 
under the Third Republic a demoralizing national evil. 

An adroit feature of the anti-Semitic campaign was an appeal 
to national patriotism to rid the army of Jewish influence. 'J'he 
Condenf Content with directing the 

nation or financial, and thereby the general policy of the Re- 
Captain public, had designs on the French army, in which they 
Dreyfus, wished to act as secret agents of their German 
kindred. In October i8q 4 the Libre Parole announced that a 
Jewish officer of artillery attached to the general staff. Captain 
Alfred Dreyfus, had been arrested on the charge of supplying 
a government of the Triple Alliance with French military secrets. 
Tried by court-martial, he was sentenced to military degradation 
and to detention for life in a fortress. He was publicly degraded 
at Paris in January a few days before Casimir-Ferier 

resigned the presidency of the Republic, and was transported 
to the lie du Diable on the coast of French Guiana. His con- 
viction, on the charge of having betrayed to a foreign power 
documents relating to the national defence, was based on the 
alleged identity of his handwriting with that of an intercepted 
covering -letter, which contained a list of the papers treason- 
ably communicated. The possibility of his innocence was not 
raised outside the circle of his friends ; the Socialists, who sub- 
sequently defended him, even complained that common soldiers 
were shot for offenpes less than that for which this richly con- 
nected officer had been only transported. The secrecy of his 
trial did not shock public sentiment in France, where at that time 
all civilians charged with crime were interrogated by a judge in 
private, and where all accused persons are presumed guilty 
until proved innocent. In a land subject to invasion there was 


less disposition to criticize the decision of a military tribunal 
acting in the defence of the nation even than there would have 
been in the case of a doubtful judgment passed in a civil court. 
The country was practically unanimous that Captain Dreyfus 
had got his deserts. A few, indeed, suggested that had he not 
been a Jew he would never have been accused ; but the greater 
number replied that an ordinary French traitor of Gentile birth 
would have been forgotten from the moment of his condemnation. 
The pertinacity with which some of his co-religionists set to 
work to show that he had been irregularly condemned seemed to 
justify the latter proposition. But it was not a Jew who brought 
about the revival of the affair. Colonel Picquart, an officer of 
great promise, became head of the intelligence department at the 
war office, and in i8q6 informed the minister of his suspicion 
that the letter on which Dreyfus had been condemned was 
written by a certain Major Esterhazy. The military authorities, 
not wishing to have the case reopened, sent Colonel Picipiart 
on foreign service, and put in his place Colonel Henry. The all- 
seeing press published various versions of the incident, and the 
anti-Semitic journals denounced them as prods of a Jewish 
conspiracy against the French army. 

At the end of 1897 M. Scheurcr-Kestner, an Alsatian devoted 
to France and a republican senator, tried to persuade his political 
friends to reopen the case ; but M. Meline, the prime Dreyfus- 
minister, declared in the name of the Republic that the arda and 
Dreyfus affair no longer existed. The fact that ttieanthOrey- 
senator who championed Dreyfus was a Protestant 
encouraged the clerical press in its already marked tendency to 
utilize anti-Semitism as a weapon of ecdcsiastical warfare. 
But the religious side-issues of the question would have had 
little importance had not the army been involved in the con- 
troversy, which had become so keen that all the population, 
outside that large section of it indifferent to all public questions, 
was divided into “ Dreyfusards and ‘‘ an ti-Dreyfu sards.” 
I'he strong position of the latter was due to their assuming the 
position of defenders of the army, which, at an ejioch when 
neither the legislature nor the government inspired respect, and 
the Church was the object of polemic, was the only institution in 
France to unite the nation by appealing to its martial and 
patriotic instincts. That is the explanation of the enthusiasm 
of the public for generals and other oflicers by whom the trial 
of Dreyfus and subsequent proceedings had been conducted in a 
manner repugnant to those who do not favour the arbitrary ways 
of military dictatorship, which, however, are not unpopular 
in France. The acquittal of Major Esterhazy by a court-martial, 
the conviction of Zola by a civil tribunal for a violent criticism 
of the military authorities, and the imprisonment without trial 
of Colonel Picquart for his efforts to exonerate Dreyfus, were 
practically approved by the nation. This was shown by the 
result of the general elections in May 1898, The clerical reaction- 
aries were almost swept out of the Chamber, but the overwhelm- 
ing republican majority was practically united in its hostility to 
the defenders of Dreyfus, whose only outspoken representatives 
were found in the socialist groups. Tiie moderate M 41 me 
ministry was succeeded in June 1898 by the radical Brisson 
ministry. But while the new prime minister was said to be 
personally disposed to revise the sentence on Dreyfus, his civilian 
minister of war, M. Cavaignac, was as hostile to revision as any 
of his military predecessors — General Mcrcier, under whom the 
trial took place, General Zurlinden, and General Billot, a re- 
publican soldier devoted to the parliamentary regime. 

The radical minister of war in July i8g8 laid before the 
Chamber certain new proofs of the guilt of Dreyfus, in a speech 
so convincing that the house ordered it to be placarded political 
in all the communes of France. The next month resOitaof 
Colonel Henry, the chief of the intelligence department, Dreyfus 
confessed to having forged those new proofs, and then 
committed suicide. M. Cavaignac thereupon resigned office, 
but declared that the crime of Henry did not prove the innqj:ence 
of Dreyfus. Many, however, who had hitherto accepted the 
judgment of 1894, reflected that the offence of a guilty man did 
not need new crime for its proof. It was further remarked that 
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the forgery had been committed by the intimate colleague of 
the officers of the general staff, who had zealously protected 
Esterhazy, the suspected author of the document on which 
Dreyfus had been convicted. An uneasy misgiving became 
widespread ; but partisan spirit was too excited for it to cause 
a general revulsion of feeling. Some journalists and politicians 
of the extreme Left had adopted the defence of Dreyfus as an 
anti-clerical movement in response to the intemperate partisan- 
ship of the Catholic press on the other side. Other members of 
the socialist groups, not content with criticizing the conduct of 
the military authorities in the Dreyfus affair, opened a general 
attack on the French army, — an unpopular policy which allowed 
the anti-Dreyfusards to utilize the old revolutionary device of 
making the word “ patriotism ” a party cry. The defamation 
and rancour with which the press on both sides flooded the land 
obscured the point at issue. However, the Brisson ministry 
just before its fall remitted the Dreyfus judgment to the criminal 
<livision of the cour dc cassation — the supreme court of rev^ion 
in France. M. Dupuy formed a new cabinet in November 1898, 
and made M. do Froycinot minister of war, but that adroit 
office-holder, though a civilian and a Protestant, did not favour 
the anli-mihtary and anti-rlerieal defenders of Dreyfus. The 
refusal of the Senati*, the stronghold of the Rcpnblie, to re-elect 
M. Schcurcr-Kcstner as its vice-president, showed that the 
opportunist minister of war understood the feeling of parliunent, 
which was soon displayed by an extraordinary proceeding. 
The divisional judges, to whom the case was nmiitted, showed 
signs that their decision would be in favour of a iKiw trial of 
Dreyfus. The republican legislature, thercfoT*e, disregarding 
the principle of the separation of the powers, which is the basis 
of constitutional govcrnnn nt, took tlv* arintray step of interfer- 
ing with the judicial authority. It .ictually j)ass(‘(l a law with- 
di awing the partly-heard cause from the criminal chamber of the 
cour de cassation, and transierring it to the full court of thiec 
divisions, in the hope that a majoiity of judges \\ould thus lie 
found to decide against tl'io no tsion of th<^ sentenro on Dreyfus. 

Ihis flagrant confusion (T the legislative with the jndirial 
power displayed once mon* t!u‘ incompetence of the French 
rightly to use parliamentary institutions ; but it left the nation 
indiffiTcnt. It was during tiie passage of the bill that the 
jiresident of the Repiiidic sudrlonlv died. Felix Faure was said 
to be hostile to the delcndi'rs of Drevfas and disjiosed tp utilize 
the popular enthusaism for tlie army as a means of making tlic 
jna'sidential olficc independent of parliament. 'J'hc Chambers, 
therefore, in spite of ihcir anti-l)ic\ tusard bias, were determined 
not to relinquish any of their constitutional prerogative. The 
military and plebiscitaiy parties were now fomenting the public 
discontent by noisy demonstrations. The president of the Senate, 
M. J.oiibet, as has been mentioned, was known to have no 
sympathy with this agitation, .so he was deep'd pu'sld'‘nt of 
the Republic by a large majority at the congress held ;il Ve 'smiles 
on tSth February 1899. The niwv presulent, who was unknown 
to the public, though lie had once l)(‘en prune minister for nine 
months, was respected in political circles : hut his ckwalion to 
the first office of the State made him the olqert of that defama- 
tion which had become the chief characteristic of tlie pirtis.m 
press under the Third Rcpuiflic. Tic was recklessly aruised of 
havmg been an accomplice of the Ranama frauds, hv screening 
certain guilty politicians when he was prune minister in 1892, 
and because he was not opposed to the revision oi the Dreyfus 
sentence he wUvS wantonly charged with I'x'ing bought with 
Jewish money. Meanwhile the united divisions of tJie c’our de 
cassation were, in spite ot the intimidation of the legislature, 
reviewing the ease with an independence worthy of praise in an 
ill-paid magistracy which owed its promotion to political influence 
Instead of justifying the suggestive interference of parliament 
it revised the judgment of the coiirt-mai tial, and ordered Dreyfus 
to be rc-tried by a military tribunal at Rennes. The Dupuy 
ministry, which had wished to prevent this decision, resigned, 
anc^ M. Waldcck-Rousseau formed a heterogeneous cabinet in 
which .Socialists, who for the first time took office, had for their 
colleague as minister of war General de Galliffct, whose chief 


political fame had been won as the executioner of the Commu- 
nards after the insurrectiiin of 1871, Dreyfus was brought back 
from the Devil’s Island, and in August 1899 was put 
upon his trial a second time. Ilis old accusers, led 
by General Mercier, the minister of war of 1894, Oreytua, 
redoubled their efforts to prove his guilt, and were 
permitted by the officers composing the court a wide license 
acrordmg to English ideas of criminal jurisprudence. The 
published evidence did not, however, seem to connect Dreyfus 
with the charges brought against him. Nevertheless the court, 
by a majority of five to tw^o, found him guilty, and with illogical 
inconsequence added that there wxrc in his treason extenuating 
ciroiim. stances. He was sentenced to ten years’ detention, and 
while it was being disi’iisscd w'helher the term he had already 
served would count as part of his penalty, the ministry completed 
the inconscqucncy of the ^-itiiation by advising the president of 
the Republic to pardon the prisoner. The result of the second 
trial satisfied neither the partisans of the accused, who desired 
his rehabilitation, some of them reproaching him for accepting 
a pardon, nor his adversaries, whose \ indietiveness was iinsated 
by the penalty he had already suffered. But the great mass of 
the French people, who arc always ready to treat a public 
question with indiflerenre. were glad to be rid of a controversy 
winch h<id for years infected the national life. 

The J^>reyfiis affair was severely judged by foreign critics as 
a miscarriage of justice resulting from race-prejudice. If that 
simple appreciation rightly describes its origin, it 
became in its development one of those scandals character 
symptomatic of the unhealthy political condition of of the 
France, which on a smaller scale had often recurred 
under tiie Tlnrd Repuhlie, and which were made the 
pretext by the malcontents of all parties for giatifying their 
animosities. That in its later stages it was not a question of 
racc-pcrsecution was ^<cn in the curious phenomenon of journals 
owned or ediied by Jews leading the oiitcrv' against the Jewish 
officer and his delendeis That it was not a mere episode of the 
iivalrv between Rcpifl'ilicans and IMonarchists, or between the 
advocates of parliamentarism and of militarv' autocracy, was 
evident irom the fael that the most formidable opponents of 
Dreyfus, without wnc'sc hostility that of the rleneals and 
rea^'tionancs woild have been ineffcctivT, were republican 
politui.inv That it was not a jihasc of the anti-iapilalist 
movTment was sho'a n hv' tlic zealous adherence of the six'ialist 
le<id»Tb and journ'ih^t> to tJ^e cause of Drevlus ; indeed, one 
remarkable lesult of the afuur was its diversion of the socialist 
jiaity and press for ‘several vears from their noimal campaign 
eganrst proj:)eiT\ . The Dreyfus affair was utilized by the reac- 
tmueries against the republic, by the clericals against the non- 
( atholu s, l)v the anti-vlcricals against the Church, by the militarv^ 
p,uty against the jvtrliamcntarians, and by the revolutionary 
sociihsis against the aimv It was also conspicuously utilized 
hv 1 iv d republican pnliiicinns against one another, and the chaos 
of poiitiral groups was fuithcr cduIi s xj by it. 

An epilogue to tlie Drev fus aflair w .is the trial for treason I’lefore 
the Senate, at the end of iSgo, ot a number of persons, mostly 
obscure followers either of M. Dcrouh'de the poet, 
who advocated a plebistilarv republic, or of the due 
dd )i leans, the pretender of the constitutional monarchy. ts99. 

On the day of President Faiirc's funeral M Deroul^de 
had vainly till'd tu entice (icncial Roget, a zealous adversary 
of Dreyfus, who was on duty with his troops, to march on the 
Elvsce in order to ewict the ncwly-clcctcd president (»f the 
Rcq^iibik' Other demonstrations against M. Loubet ensued, 
the most offensive being a concf^rted assault upon him on the 
racecourse at Autciul in June 1899 The subsequent resistance 
to the police of a liand of anti-Semites threatened with arrest, 
who barricaded themselves m a house in the rue Chabrol, in the 
(.cut re of Pans, and, with the marked approval of the populace, 
sustained a siege for several w^eks, indicated that the capital 
was m a condition not far removed from anarchy. M. DcroulMe, 
indicted at the assizes of the Seine for his misdemeanour on 
the day of President Faure’s funeral, had ["leen triumphantly 
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acquitted. It was evident that no jury would convict citizens 
prosecuted for political offences and the government therefore 
decided to make use of the article of the Law of 1875, which 
allowed the Senate to be constituted a high court for the trial of 
offences endangering the state. A respectable minority of the 
Senate, including M. Wallon, the venerable “ Father of the 
Constitution of 1875, vainly protested that the framers of the 
law intended to invest the upper legislative chamber with 
judicial power only for the trial of grave crimes of high treason, 
and not of petty political disorders which a well-organized 
government ought to be able to repress with the ordinary 
machinery of police and justice. The outvoted protest was 
justified by the proceedings before the High Court, which, un- 
dignified and disorderly, displayed both the fatuity of the so- 
called conspirators and the feebleness of the government which 
had to cope with them. The trial proved that the plebiscitary 
faction was destitute of its essential factor, a chief to put forward 
for the headship of the state, and that it was resolved, if it over- 
turned the parliamentary system, not to accept under any 
conditions the due d’Orlcans, the only pretender before the 
public. It was shown that royalists and plebiscitary republicans 
alike had utilized as an organization of disorder the anti-Semitic 
propaganda which had won favour among the masses as a 
nationalist movement to protect the French from foreign com- 
petition. The evidence adduced before the high court revealed, 
moreover, the curious fact that certain Jewish royalists had given 
to the due d’Orleans large sums of money to found anti-Semitic 
journals as the surest means of popularizing his cause. 

The last year of the iQth century, though uneventful for 
France, was one of political unrest. This, however, did not take 
French ministerial crises, as, for the fourth time 

pe^lesnt responsible cabmets were introduced in 1873, 

theefote a whole year, from the ist of Januaiy to the 31st of 
of the December, elapsed without a change of ministry. 

The prime minister, M. Waldcck- Rousseau, though 
his domestic policy exasperated a large section of the 
political world, including one half of the Progressive group 
which he had helped to found, displayed qualities of statesman- 
ship always respected in France, but rarely exhibited under the 
Third Republic. He had proved himself to be what the French 
call un hornme de ^ouverncmeiit — thet is to say, an authoritative 
administrator of unimpassioned temperament capable of govern- 
ing with the arbitrary machinery of Napoleonic centralization. 
His alliance with the extreme Left and the admission into his 
cabinet of socialist deputies, showed that he understood w^liich 
wing of the Cluimber it was best to conciliate in order to keep the 
government in his hands for an abnormal term. The advent to 
office of Socialists disquieted the respectable and prosperous 
commcrical classes, which in France take little part in politics, 
though they had small sympathy with the nationalists, who 
were the most violent opponents of the Waldcck-Rousseau 
ministry. The alarm caused by the handing over of important 
departments of the state to socialist politicians arose upon a 
danger which is not always understood beyond the borders of 
France. Socialism in France is a movement appealing to the 
revolutionary instincts of the French democracy, advocated in 
vague terms by the members of rival groups or sects. Thus the 
increasing number of socialist deputies in parliament had pro- 
duced no legislative results, and their presence in tlie cabinet 
was not feared on that account. The fear which their office- 
holding inspired was due to the immense administrative patron- 
age which the centralized system confides to each member of 
the government. French ministers are wont to bestow the places 
at their disposal on their political friends, so the prospect of 
administrative posts being filled all over the land by revolu- 
tionaries caused some uneasiness. Otherwise the presence of 
Socialists on the ministerial bench seemed to have no other effect 
than that of partially muzzling the socialist groups in the 
Chamber. The opposition to the government was heterogeneous. 
It included the few Monarchists left in the Chamber, the Nation- 
alists, who resembled the Boulangists of twelve years before, and 
who had added anti-Semitism to the articles of the revisionist 
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creed, and a number of republicans, chiefly of the old Opportunist 
group, which had renewed itself under the name of Progressist 
at the time when M. Waldeck-Rousseau was its most important 
member in the Senate, 

The ablest leaders of this Opposition were all malcontent 
Republicans ; and this fact seemed to show that if ever any 
form of monarchy were restored in France, political office would 
probably remain in the hands of men who were former ministers 
of the Third Republic. Thus the most conspicuous opponents 
of the cabinet were three ex-prime ministers, MM. Meline, 
Charles Dupuy and Ribot. Less distinguished republican 

ministrables ” had their normal appetite for office whetted 
in 1900 by the international exhibition at Pans. It brought the 
ministers of the day into unusual prominence, and endowed 
them with large subsidies voted by parliament for official 
entertainments. The exhibition was planned on too ambitious 
a scale to be a financial success. It also called forth the jus I 
regrets of those who deplored the tendency of Parisians under 
the Third Republic to turn their once brilliant city into an 
international casino. Its most satisfactory feature was the 
proof it displayed of the industrial inventiveness and the artistic 
instinct of the French. The political importance of the exhiliition 
lay in the fact that it determined the majority in the Chamber 
not to pci mi t the foreigners attracted by it to the capital to 
witness a ministerial crisis. Few strangers of distinction, how- 
ever, came to it, and not one sovereign of the great powers 
visited Paris; but the ministry remained in office, and M. 
Waldcck-Rousseau had uninterrupted opportunity of showing 
his governmental ability. The only change in his cabinet took 
place when General dc Galliffct resigned the portfolio of war 
to General Andre. Ihc army, as represented by its oflh’ers, 
had shown symptoms of hostility to the ministry in consequence 
of the pardon of Dreylus. The new^ minister of war repressed 
such demonstrations with proceedings of the same arbitiary 
character as those which had called forth criticism in Juigl.md 
when used in the Dicyfus afiair. In both cases the high-handed 
policy was regarded either with approv al or with indifference by 
the great majority of the Kn'nch nation, W'hich ever since the 
Revolution has shown that its instincts are in favour of authorita- 
tive government. The emphatic support given by the radical 
groups to the autocratic policy of M Waldcck-Rousseau and his 
ministers was not surprising to those who have studied the 
history of the French democracy. It has alw'ays had a taste 
for despotism since it first became a political puw'cr in the day> 
of tlie Jacobins, to wdiose early protection Gcnctal Bonapaitc 
owed his career. On the other hand liberalism has alwavs been 
repugnant to the masses, and the only period m whuh the. 
Liberals governed the country was under the regime of limited 
suffrage — during the Restoration and the Monarchy of July 
The most important event in France during the last yi'ar of 
the century, not from its political result, but from the lessons 
it taught, was perhaps the Pans municipal election 'rho 
quadrennial renewal of all the municipal councils of France took 
place in ^lay 1900. The municipality of the capital had been 
for many years m the hands of the extreme Radicals and th(‘ 
revolutionary Socialists. The Parisian electors now sent to the 
Hotel dc Ville a council in which the majority were Nationalists, 
in general sympathy with the anti-Semitic and plebiscitary 
movements. The nationalist councillors did not, howx'vcr, form 
one solid party, but were divided into five or six groups, 1 epresent- 
ing every shade of political discontent, from monarchism to 
revisionist-socialism. While the electorate of Paris thus pro* 
nounced for the revision of the Constitution, the provincial 
elections, as far as they had a political bearing, were favourable 
to the ministry and to the Republic. M. Waldeck-Rou^eau 
accepted the challenge of the capital, and dealt with its repre- 
sentatives with the arbitrary weapons of centralization which 
the Republic had inherited from the Napoleonic settlement of 
the Revolution. Municipal autonomy is unknown in France, and 
the town council of Paris has to submit to special restrictions on 
its liberty of action. The prefect of the Seine is always present 
at its meetings as agent of the government and the minister of 
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the interior can veto any of its resolutions. The Socialists, when 
their party mled the municipality, clamoured in parliament for 
the removal of this administrative control. Hut now 
being in a minority they supported the government 
provinceg* its anti-autonomic rigours. The majority of the 
municipal council authorized its president to invite 
to a banquet, in honour of the international exhibition, 
the provincial mayors and a number of foreign municipal 
magnates, including the lord mayor of London. The ministers 
were not invited, and the prefect of the Seine thereupon informed 
the president of the municipality that he had no right, without 
consulting the agent of the gov ernment, to offer a banquet to the 
provincial mayors ; and they, wdth the deference which French 
officials instinctively show to the central authority, almost all 
refused the invitation to the Hotel de Ville. The mnnuipal 
banquet was therefore abandoned, but the government gave 
one in the Tuileries gardens, at w^hich no fewer than 22,000 mayors 
paid their respects to the chief of the state. These events show'cd 
that, as in the Terror, as at the cou/y (J’tlat of i«S5i, and as in the 
insurrection of the Commune, the French provinces were never 
disposed to follow the political lead of the capital, whether 
the opinions prevailing there w^ere Jacobin or reactionary. 
Ihesc incidents displayed the tendency of the French democracy, 
in Paris and in the country alike, to submit to and even to en- 
courage the arbitrary w'orking of administrative centralization. 
Tlie elected mayors of the provincial communes, uiban and 
rural, quitted themselves like w'ell-dnllcd functionaries of the 
state, respectful of their hierarchical superiors, just as in the da>s 
when they were the nominees of the government ; while the 
population of Paris, in spite of its perennial proneness to revolu- 
tion, accepted the rebuff inflicted on its chosen representatives 
without any hostile demonstration. The municipal elections 
ill Pans afforded fresh proof of the unc'hanging political ineptitude 
of the reactionaries. The dissatisfaction of the great capital 
with the government of the Republic might, in spite of the 
reluctance of the provinces to follow^ the lead of Pans, have had 
grave results if skilfully organized. But the anti-rcpuidican 
groups, instead of putting forw'ard men of high ability or reputa- 
tion to take possession of the Plotel de Villc, chose their candidates 
among the same inferior class of professional politicians as the 
Radicals and the Socialists wdiom they rejilaccd on the municipal 
council. 

The beginning of a century of the common era is a purely 
artificial division of time Yet it has often marked a turning- 
point m the history of nations. This was notablv the 
case in France in if'oo. The violent and anarchical 
opening phases of the Revolution of 1789 came to an end wdth 

of the the i8th century ; and the dawn of the loth w*as 

JOiheen- coincident with the administrative reconstruction 
of France by Napoleon, on lines which endured with 
little modificatiori till the end of that century, surviving sev'eii 
revolutions of the executive power. The opening years of the 
20th century saw no similar changes in the gov'crnment of the 
country. The Third Republic, winch was about to attain an 
age double that reached by any other regime since the Rev olution, 
continued to Yive on the basis of the Constitution enacted in 
1875, before it was five years old. Yet it seems not unlikely that 
historians of the future may take the date igoo as a landmark 
between two distinct periods in the evolution of the French 
nation. 

With the close of the Tgth century the Dreyfu^ affair came 
practically to an end Y'hatever the political and moral causes 
Results agitation which attended it, its practical result 

of the was to strengthen the Radical and Socialist parties in 
Dhyfus iheRepublic, and to reduce to unpreccdcntc'd impotence 
sifsir, forces of reaction. This was due more to the 

maladroitness of the Reactionaries than to the virtues or the 
prescience of the extreme Left, as the imprisonment of the Jewish 
obtain, which agitated and divided the nation, could not have 
been inflicted without the ardent approval of Republicans of 
all shades of opinion. But when the majority at last realized 
that a mistake had been coniinittcd, the Reactionaries, in great 


measure through their own unwise policy, got the chief credit 
for it. Consequently, as the clericals formed the militant section 
of the anti-Repubhean parties, and as the Radical -Socialists 
were at that time keener in their hostility to the Church than in 
their zeal for social or economic reform, the issue of the Dreyfus 
affair brought about an anti-clei ical movement, which, though 
initiated and organized by a small minority, met with nothing 
lo resist it in the country, the reactionary forces being effete 
and the vast majority of the population indifferent. The main 
and absorbing feature therefore of political life in France in the 
first years of the 20th century was a campaign against the Roman 
Catholic Church, unparalleled m energy since the Revolution. 
Its most striking result w^as the rupture of the Concordat between 
France and the Vatican. "Ihis act was additionally important 
as being the first considcrabki breach made* in the administrative 
structure reared by Napoleon, which had hitherto survived all 
the vicissitudes of the igth century. Concurrently with this 
the influence of the Socialist party in French policy largely 
increased. A piimaiy prineiple professed by the Socialists 
throughout Europe is pacificism, and it. dissemination in France 
acted m two very different w^ays. It cncouragc'd in the French 
people a grow'th of anti-military spirit, which showed some sign 
of infecting the national army, and it impelled the government 
of the Republic lo be zealous in ciiltuating friendly relations 
with other powers. The result of the latter phase of pacificism 
was that France, under the Rada al-S(3cialist admimstiations 
of the early years of the 20th century, enjoyed a measure of 
international pn^stige of that superficial kind which is expressed 
by the state visits of crowned lieads to the chief of the executiv'e 
power, greater than at any period since the Second Empire. 

The voting of the law which separated the Church from the 
state will prpliably mark a capital date in French history ; so, 
as the ecclesiastical policy of successive ministries 
filled almost entirely the interior chronicles of France po//cyf 
for the first fiv’c years of tlie new century, it will be 
convenient lo set forth in onJer the ev'cnts wiiich during that 
period led up to the passing of the Separation Act. 

The French legislature during the first sc'ssion of the 20th 
century was chiefly occupied with the passing of the Associations 
Law. That measure, though it entirely changed the legal 
position of all associations in France, was primarily directed 
against the religious associations of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Their influence in the land, accoiding to the anti-clericals, had 
been prov’cd by the Dreyfus affair to be excessive. The Jesuits 
were alleged, on their own showing, to exercise considerable 
power over the officers of the army, and in this way to have been 
largely responsible for the blunders of the Dreyfus case. Another 
less celebrated order, wdnch took an activx* purl against Dreyfus, 
the Assumptionists, had achicvTd notoriety by its journalistic 
enterprise, its cheap newspapers of wide circulation being re- 
markable for the violence of their attacks on the institutions 
and men of the Republic. The mutual antagonism between the 
French government and religious congregations is a tradition 
which dates from the ancient monarchy and was continued by 
Napoleon I. long before the Third Republic adopted it in the 
legislation associated with the names of Jules Ferrv and Paul 
Bert. The prime minister, under whose administration the 
20tli centuiy succeeded the igtb, was M. Waldeck-Rousseau, 
who had been the colleague of Paul Bert in Garni letta’s gram! 
vumsvWe, and in 1883 had served under Jules Ferry in his second^ 
ministry. He had retired from political life, though he remained 
a mcmlier of the Senate, and was making a large fortune at the 
bar, when in June 1899, at pecuniary sacrifice, he ciaisented to 
form a ministry for the purpose of “ liquidating ” the Dreyfus 
afta r. In 1900, the year after the second condemnation of 
Dre\ fus and his immediate pardon by tlie gov^eriimeni, M. 
Walderk-Rousscau in a spci'ch at Toulouse announced that 
legislation w^as about to be undertaken on the subject of associa- 
tions. 

At that period the hostility of the Revolution to the principle 
of associations of all kinds, ci\il as well as religious, was still 
enforced by the law. Wit^ <hc exception of certain commercial 
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societies subject to special legislation, no association composed 
of fnore than twenty persons could be formed without govern- 
mental authorization which was always revocable, the restriction 
applying equally to political and social clubs and to religious 
communities. The law was the same for all, but was differently 
applied. Authorization was rarely refused to political or social 
societies, though any club was liable to have its authorization 
withdrawn and to be shut up or dissolved. But to religious 
orders new authorization was practically never granted. Only 
four of them, the orders of Saint Lazare, of the Saint Esprit, 
of the Missions Etrangeres and of Saint Sulpice, were authorized 
under the Third Republic — their authorization dating from the 
First Empire and the Restoration. The Fr^rcs de la Doctrine 
Chr^tienne were also recognized, not, however, as a religious 
congregation under the jurisdiction of the minister of public 
worship, but as a teaching body under that of the minister of 
education. All the great historical orders, preaching, teaching 
or contemplative, were “ unauthorized ” ; they led a precarious 
life on sufferance, having as corporations no civil existence, 
and being subject to dissolution at a moment’s notice by the 
administrative authority. In spite of this disability and of the 
decrees of 1880 directed against unauthorized monastic orders 
they had so increased under the anti-clei ical Republic, that the 
religious of both sexes were more numerous in France at the 
beginning of the 20th century than at the end of the ancient 
monarchy. Moreover, in the twenty years during which un- 
authorized Orders had been supposed to be suppressed under 
the Ferry Decrees, their numbers had become six times more 
numerous than before, while it was the authorized Congregations 
which had diminished. The bare catalogue of the religious 
houses in the land, with the value of their properties (estimated 
by M. Waldeck- Rousseau at a milliard —£40,000.000) filled 
two White Books of two thousand pages, presented to parlia- 
ment on the 4th of December 1900. The hostility to the Con- 
gregations was not confined to the anti-clencals. The secular 
clergy were suffering materially from the enterprising competition 
of their old rivals the regulars. Had the legislation for defining 
the legal situation of the religious orders been undertaken with 
the sole intention of limiting their excessive growth, such a 
measure would have been welcome to the parochial clergy. 
But they saw that the attack upon the congregations was only 
prelimmary to a general attack upon the Church, in spite of the 
sincere assurances of the prime minister, a statesman of con- 
servative temperament, that no harm would accrue to the secular 
clergy from the passing of the Associations Law. 

In January 1901, on the eve of the first debate in the Chamber 
of Deputies on the Associations bill, a discussion took place 
which showed that the rupture of the Concordat might 
tloMBtu, nearing the range of practical politics, though 
parliament was as yet unwilling to take it into considera- 
tion. The archbishop of Pans, Cardinal Richard, had pub- 
lished a letter addressed to him by Leo XIII. deploring the 
projected legislation as being a breach of the Concordat under 
which the free exercise of the Catholic religion in France was 
assured. The Socialists argued that this letter was an intolerable 
intervention on the part of the Vatican in the domestic politics 
of the Republic, and proposed that parliament should after 
voting the Associations Law proceed to separate Church and 
State. M. Waldeck-Rousseau, the prime minister, calm and 
moderate, declined to take this view of the pope’s letter, and the 
resolution was defeated by a majority of more than two to one. 
But another motion, proposed by a Nationalist, that the Chamber 
should declare its resolve to maintain the Concordat, was rejected 
by a small majority. The discussion of the Associations bill 
was then commenced by the Chamber and went on until the 
Easter recess. Its main features when finally voted were that 
the nght to associate for purposes not illicit should be henceforth 
free of all restrictions, though “ juridical capacity ” would be 
accorded only to such associations as were formally notified 
to the administrative authority. The law did not, however, 
accord liberty of association to religious “ Congregations,” 
none of which could be formed without a special statute, and 
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any constituted without such authorization would be deemed 
illicit. The policy of the measure, as applying to religious 
orders, was attacked by the extreme Right and the extreme 
Left from their several standpoints. The clericals proposed 
that under the new law all associations, religious as well as civil, 
should be free. The Socialists proposed that all religious com- 
munities, authorized or unauthorized, should be suppressedj 
The prime minister took a middle course. But he went farther 
than the moderate Republicans, with whom he was generally 
classed. While he protected the authorized religious orders 
against the attacks of the extreme anti-clcricals, he accepted 
from the latter a new clause which disqualified any member 
of an unauthorized order from teaching m any school. This 
was a blow at the principle of liberty of instruction, which had 
always been supported by Liberals of the old school, who had 
no sympathy with the pretensions of clericalism. Consequently 
this provision, though voted by a large majority, was opposed 
by the Liberals of the Republican party, notably by M. Ribot, 
who had been twice prime minister, and M. Aynard, almost the 
sole survivor of the Left Centre. It was remarked that in these, 
us in all subsequent debates on ecclesiastical questions, the ablest 
defenders of the Church were not found among the cleiicals, 
but among the Liberals, whose primary doctrine was that of 
tolerance, which they believed ought to be applied to the exercise 
of the religion nominally professed by a large majority of the 
nation. Few of the ardent professors of that religion gave 
effective aid to the Church during that period of crisis. M. de 
Mun htill used his eloquence in its defence, but the brilliant 
Catholic orator had entered his sixtieth year with health impaired, 
and among the young reactionary members there was not one 
who displayed any talent. At the other end of the Chamber 
M. Viviani, a Socialist member for Paris, made an eloquent 
speech. As was anticipated the bill received no serious opposi- 
tion m the Senate. Though not m sympathy with the attacks 
of the Socialists m the Chamber on property, the Upper House 
had as a whole no objection to their attacks on the Church, and 
had become a more persistently anti-clerical body than the 
Chamber of Deputies. The bill was therefore passed without 
any serious amendments, even those which were moved for the 
purpose of affirming the principle of liberty of education being 
supported by very few Republican senators. In the debates 
some of the utterances of the prime minister were important^ 
On the proposal of M. Ram baud, a professor who was minister 
of education m the M^'line cabinet of 1896, that religious associa- 
tions should be authorized by decree and not by law, M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau said that inasmuch as vows of poverty and celibacy 
were illegal, nothing but a law would suffice to give legality 
to any association in which such vows were imposed on the 
members. It was thus laid down by the responsible author 
of the law that the third clause, providing that any association, 
founded for an illicit cause was null, applied to religious com- 
munities. On the other hand the prime minister in another 
speech repudiated the suggestion that the projjiosed law was 
aimed against any form of religion. He argued that the religious 
orders, far from being essential to the existence of the Church, 
were a hindrance to the work of the parochial clergy, and that 
inasmuch as the religious orders were organizations independent 
of the State they were by their nature and influence a danger to 
the State. Consequently their regulation had become necessary 
in the interests both of Church and State. The general suppres- 
sion of religious congregations, the prime minister said, was not 
contemplated ; the case of each one would be decided on its 
merits, and he had no doubt that parliament would favourably 
consider the authorization of those whose aim was to alleviate 
misery at home or to extend French influence abroad. The 
tenor of M. Waldeck-JRousseau’s speech was eminently Con- 
cordatory. One of his chief arguments against the religious 
orders was that they were not mentioned in the Concordat, and 
that their unregulated existence prejudiced the interests of ‘the 
Concordatory clergy. The speech was therefore an official 
declaration in favour of the maintenance of the relations between 
Church and State. That being so, it li important to notice that 
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by a majority of nearly t\Vo to one the Senate voted the placard- 
ing of the prime minister’s speech in all the communes of France, 
and that the mover of the resolution was M. Combes, senator 
of the Charente-Inferieure, a politician of advanced views who 
up to that date had held office only once, when he was minister 
of education and public worship for about six months, in the 
Bourgeois administration in 1895-1896. 

The Law relating to the contract of Association ” was 
promulgated on the 2nd of July 1901, and its enactment was the 
c I n only political event of high importance that year. 
o€ M Socialists, except in their anti-clerical capacity, 

were more active outside parliament than within. Early in the 
year some formidable strikes took place. At Montccau-les-Mines 
in Burgundy, where labour demonstrations had often been 
violent, a new feature of a strike was the formation of a trade- 
union by the non-stnkers, who called their organization “ the 
yellow trade-union ” Qe syndteat jaune) in opposition to the red 
trade-union of the strikers, who adopted the revolutionary 
flag and were supported by the Socialist press. At the same 
time the dock-labourers at Marseilles went out on strike, by the 
orders of an international trade-union in that port, as a protest 
against the dismissal of a certain number of foreigners. The 
number of strikes in France had increased considerably under 
the Waldeek-Rousseau government. Its opponents attributed 
this to the presence in the cabinet of M. Milleiand, who had been 
ranked as a Socialist. On the other hand, the revolutionary 
Socialists excommunicated the minister of commerce for having 
Joined a “ bourgeois government and retired from the general 
congress of the Socialist party at Lyons, where MM. Briand and 
Viviani, themselves future ministers, persuaded the majority 
not to go so far. The federal committee of miners projected a 
general strike in all the French coal -fields, and to that end 
organized a referendum. But of 125,000 miners inscribed on 
their lists nearly 70,000 abstained from voting, and although 
the general strike was voted in October by a majority of 34,000. 
it was not put into effect. Another movement favoured by the 
Socialists was that of anti-militarism. M. Ilcrve, a professor 
at the lyr^e of Sens, had written, in a local Journal, the Ptouptou 
de VYoriiiey on the occasion of the departure of the conscripts 
for their regiments, some articles outraging the French flag. 
He was prosecuted and acquitted at the as^i/cs at Auxerre in 
November, a number of his colleagues in the teaching profession 
coming forward to testify that they shared his views. The local 
educational authority, the academic council of Dijon, however, 
dismissed M. Herve from his official functions, and its sentence 
was confirmed by the superior council of public education to 
which he had appealed. Thereupon the Socialists in the Chamber, 
under the lead of M. Viviani, violently attacked the Government 
shortly before the prorogation at the end of the year. M. 
Leygues, the minister of education, defended the polrcy of his 
department with equal vigour, declaring that if a professor m the 
“ university ” claimed the right of publishing unpatriotic and 
anti-military opinions he could exercise it only on the condition 
of giving up his employment under government — a thesis which 
was supported by the entire Chamber with the exception of the 
Socialists. This manifestation of anti-military spirit, though 
not widespread, was the more striking as it followed close upon 
a second visit of the emperor and empress of Russia to France, 
which took place in September 1901 and was of a military rather 
than of a popular character. The Russian sovereigns did not 
come to Paris. After a naval display at Dunkirk, where they 
landed, tliey were the guests of President Loubet at C?iinpi«'gne, 
and concluded their vi^it by attending a review near Reims of 
the troops which had taken part in the Eastern maticeuvres. 
Compared with the welcome given by the French population 
to the emperor and empress in 1896 their reception on this 
occasion was not enthusiastic. Py not visiting Paris they seemed 
to wish to avoid contact with the people, who were per- 
suaded by a section of the press thot the motive of the imperial 
journey to France was financial. The .Socialists openly repudi 
ated the Russian alliance, and one of them, the ma\or of Lille, 
who refused to decorate his municipal buildings when the 


sovereigns visited th6 department of the Nord, was neither 
revoked nor suspended, although he publicly based his refusal 
on grounds insulting to the tsar. 

It may be mentioned that the census returns of 1901 showed 
that the total increase of the population of France since the 
previous census in 1896 amounted only to 412,364, of which 
289,662 was accounted for by the capital, while on the other 
hand the population of sixty out of eighty-seven departments 
had diminished. 

As the quadrennial election of the Chamber of Deputies was 
due to take place in the spring of 1902, the first months of that 
year were chiefly occupied by politicians in preparing for it, 
though none of them gave any sign of being aware that the 
legislation to be effected by the new Chamber would be the 
most important which any parliament had undertaken under the 
constitution of 1875. At the end of the recess the prime minister 
in a speech at Saint Etienne, the capital of the Loire, of which 
department he was senator, passed in review the work of his 
ministry. With regard to the future, on the eve of the election 
which was to return the Chamber destined to disestablish the 
Church, he assured the secular clergy that they must not consider 
the legislation of the last session as menacing them : far from 
that, the recent law, directed primarily against those monastic 
orders which were anti-Republican associations, owning political 
journals and oigani/ing electioneering funds (whose members 
he described as “ nioines ligueurs ct moines d’affaires”), would 
be a guarantee of the Republic’s protection of the parochial 
clergy. The presence of his colleague, M. Millerand, on this 
occasion showed that M. Waldcck-Rousseau did not intend to 
separate himself from the Radical-Socialist group which had 
supported his government ; and the next day the Socialist 
minister of commerce, at Firminy, a mining centre in the same 
department, made a speech deprecating the pursuit of unpractical 
.social ideals, which might have been a version of Gambetta’s 
famous discourse on ojipoitimism edited by an economist of the 
school of Leon bay. The Waldeck-Kousseau programme for 
the elections seemed therefore to be an implied promise of a 
moderate opportunist policy w'hich would strengthen and unite 
tiie Republic by conciliating all sections of its supporters^ 
When ^)arliament met, M. Delrassc, minister for foreign affairs, 
on a proposal to suppress the Embassy to the Vatican, declared 
that even if the Concordat were ever revoked it would still be 
necessary for France to maintain diplomatic relations with the 
Holy .See On the other hand, the ministry voted, against the 
moderate Republicans, for an abstract resolution, proposed 
by M. Brisson, in favour of the abrogation of the Loi Falloux of 
1850, which law, by abolishing the monopoly of the “ university,” 
had established the principle of liberty of education. Another 
abstract resolution, supported by the government, which 
subsequently become law, was voted in favour of the reduction 
of the terms of compulsory military service from three years to 

two. 

The general elections took place on the 27th of April 1902, 
with the second ballots on the nth of May, and were favourable 
to the ministivq 321 of its avowed supporters being /^csigna^ 
returned and 268 members of the Opposition, including tton of 
140 “ Progressist ” Republicans, many of whom wxre Waldeck^ 
deputies whose opinions differed little from those of 
M. Waldeek-Rousseau. In Paris the government lost a few seats 
which were won by the Nationalist group of reactionaries. 
The chief surprise of the elections was the announcement made 
by M. Waldeek-Rousseau on the 20th of May, while the president 
of the Republic was in Russia on a visit to the tsar, of his 
intention to resign office. No one but the prime minister’s 
intimates knew that his shattered health was the true cause of 
hi^ resignation, which was attributed to the unwillingness of an 
essentially moderate man to be the leader of an advanced party 
and the instrument of an immoderate [policy. His retirement 
from public life at tlu\ crisis was the most important event of 
I its kind since the death of his old master Gambetta. He had 
I learned opportunist statesmanship in the short-lived grand 
i miuistae and in the long-ln-al Ferry administration of 1S83- 
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iSSj, after which he had become an inactive politician in the 
Senate, while making a large fortune at the bar. In spite of 
having eschewed politics he had been ranked in the public mind 
with Gambetta and Jules Ferry as one of the small number of 
politicians of the Republic who had risen high above mediocrity. 
While he had none of the magnetic exuberance which furthered 
the popularity of Gambetta, his cold inexpansiveness had not 
made him unpopular as was his other chief, Jules Ferry. Indeed, 
his unemotional coldness was one of the elements of the power 
with which he dominated parliament ; and being regarded by the 
nation as the strong man whom France is always looking for, 
he was the first prime minister of the Republic whose name was 
made a rallying cry at a general election. Yet the country gave 
him a majority only for it to be handed over to other politicians 
to use in a manner which he had not contemplated. On the 3rd 
of June 1902 he formally resigned office, his ministry having 
lasted for three years, all but a few days, a longer duration than 
that of any other under the Third Republic. 

Loubet called upon M. Leon Bourgeois, who had already 
been prime minister under M. F< 5 lix Faurc, to form a ministry, 
but he had been nominated president of the new 
Chamber. The president of the Republic then offered 
n?ialster. ^1- Brisson, who had been twice prime 

minister in 1885 and 1898, but he also refused. A 
third member of the Radical party was then sent for, M. Emile 
Combes, and he accepted. The senator of the Charente Inferieure, 
in liis one short term of office in the Bourgeois ministry, had made 
no mark. But he had attained a minor prominence in the debates 
of the Senate by his ardent antPclericalism. He had been 
educated as a seminarist and had taken minor orders, without 
proceeding to the priesthood, and had subsequently practised 
as a country doctor before entering parliament. M. Combes 
retained two of the most important members of the Waldeck- 
Rousseau cabinet, M. Delcasse, who had been at the foreign 
office for four years, and General Andre, w'ho had become war 
minister in 1900 on the resignation of General dc Galliffet. 
General Andr6 was an ardent Dreyfusard, strongly opposed to 
clerical and reactionary influences m the army. Among the 
new ministers w'as M. Rouvier, a colleague of Gambetta in the 
^raml mtmsUre and prime minister in 1887, whose participation in 
the Panama affair had caused his retirement from official life. 
Being a moderate opportunist and reputed the ablest financier 
among French politicians, his return to the ministry of finance 
leassured those who feared the fiscal experiments of an adminis- 
tration supported by the Socialists. The nomination as minister 
of marine of M. Camille Pelletan (the son of Eugdne Pelletan, 
a notable adversary of the Secbncl Empire), who had been a 
Radical-Socialist deputy since 1881, though new to office, was 
less reassuring. M. Combes reserved for himself the departments 
of the interior and public worship, meaning that the centralized 
administration of France should be in his own hands while he 
was keeping watch over the Church. But in spite of the prime 
minister’s extreme anti-clericalism there was no hint made in 
his ministerial declaration, on the loth of June 1902, on taking 
office tint there would be any question of the new Chamber 
dealing with the Concordat or with the relations of Church and 
state, M, Combes, however, warned the secular clergy not to 
make common cause with the religious orders, against which 
he soon began vigorous action. Before the end of June he directed 
the Prefets of the departments to bring political pressure to 
bear on all branches of the public service, and he obtained a 
presidential decree closing a hundred and twenty-five schools, 
which had been recently opened in buildings belonging to private 
individuals, on the ground that they were conducted by members 
of religious associations and that this brought the schools under 
the law of 1901. Such action seemed to be opposed to M, 
Waldeck-Rousseau^s interpretation of the law ; but the Chamber 
liaving supported M. Combes he ordered in July the closing of 
2500 schools, conducted by members of religious orders, for which 
authorization had not been requested. This again seemed 
contrary to the assurances of M. Waldeck-Rousseau, and it called 
IcTth vain protests in the name of liberty from RacTicals of Lie 


old school, such as M. Goblet, prime minister in 1886, and from 
Liberal Protestants, such as M. Gabriel Monod. The execution 
of the decrees closing the schools of the religious orders caused 
some violent agitation in the provinces during the parliamentary 
recess. But the majority of the departmental councils, at their 
meetings in August, passed resolutions in favour of the govern- 
mental policy, and a movement led by certain Nationalists, 
including M. Drumont, editor of the anti-.semitic Libre Parole, 
and M. Francois Coppee, the Academician, to found a league 
having similar aims to those of the “ passive resistors ” in our 
country, was a complete failure. On the reassembling of parlia- 
ment, both houses passed votes of confidence in the ministry and 
also an act supplementary to the Associations Law penalizing 
the opening of schools by members of religious orders. 

In spite of the ardour of parliamentary discussions the French 
public was less moved in 1902 by the anti-clerical action of the 
government than by a \'iilgar case of swindling known 
as the “ Humbert affair.” The wife of a former deputy 
for Scine'et'Marne, who was the son of M. Gustave 
Humbert, minister of justice in 1882, had for m'any years main- 
tained a luxurious establishment, which included a political 
salon, on the strength of her assertion that she and her family had 
inherited several millions sterling from one Crawdord an English- 
man. Her story being believ ed by certain bankers she had been 
enabled to boriow colossal sums on the legend, and had almost 
mairied her daughter as a great heiress to a Moderate Republican 
deputy who held a conspicuous position in the Chamber. The 
flight of the Humberts, the exposure of the fraud and their arrest 
in Spam excited the French nation more deeply than the relative 
qualities of M. Waldeck-Rousseau and M. Combes or the woes 
of the religious orders. A by-election to the Senate in the spring 
of 1902 merits notice as it brought back to parliament M. 
Clemenccau, who had lived in comparative retirement since 
1S93 when he lost his scat as deputy for Draguignan, owing to a 
series of unusually bitter attacks made against him by his political 
enemies. He had devoted his years of retirement to journalism, 
taking a leading part in the Dreyfus affair on the side of the 
accused. His election as senator for the Var, where he had 
formerly been deputy, was an event of importance unanticipated 
at the time. 

The year 1903 saw in progress a momentous development 
of the anti-clerical movement in France, though little trace of 
this is found in the statute-book. The chief act of 
parliament of that year was one which interested thc^/’^J" , 
population much more than any law affecting the aiovement. 
Church. This was an act regulating the privileges 
of the botnllenrs dc cru, the peasant proprietors who, permitted 
to distil from their produce an annual quantity of alcohol sup- 
posed to be sufficient for their domestic needs, in practice fabri- 
cated and sold so large an amount as to prejudice gravely the 
inland revenue. As there were a million of these illicit distillers 
in the land they formed a powerful element in the electorate. 
The crowded and excited debates affecting their interests, in 
which Radicals and Royalists of the rural districts made common 
cause against Socialists and Clericals of the towns, were in 
striking contrast with the less animated discussions concerning 
the Church. The prime ministei, an anti-clerical zealot, bitterly 
hostile to the Church of which he had been a minister, took 
advantage of the relative indifference of parliament and of the 
nation in matters ecclesiastical. The success of M. Combes in 
his campaign against the Church was an example of what energy 
and pertinacity can do. There was no great wave of popular 
feeling on the question, no mandate given to the deputies at the 
general election or asked for by them. Neither was M. Combes 
a popular leader or a man of genius. He was rather a trained 
politician, with a fixed idea, who knew how to utilize to his ends 
the ability and organization of the extreme anti-clerical clement 
in the Chamber, and the weakness of the extreme clerical 
party. The majority of the Chamber did not share the ptime 
minister’s animosity towards the Church, for which at the same 
time it had not the least enthusiasm, and under the concordatory 
lead of M. Wildv.ck-Roas::‘au it would have been content to 
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curb clerical pretensions without having recourse to extreme 
measures of repression. It was, however, equally content to 
follow the less tolerant guidance of M. Combes. Thus, early 
in the session of 1903 it approved of his circular forbidding the 
priests of Brittany to make use of the Breton language in their 
religious instruction under pain of losing their salaries. It like- 
wise followed him on the 26th of January when he declined to 
accept, as being premature and unpractical, a Socialist resolution 
in favour of suppressing the budget of public worsliip, though 
the majority was indeed differently composed on those two 
occasions. In the Senate on the 29th of January M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau indicated what his policy would have been had he 
retained office, by severely criticizing his successor’s method of 
applying the Associations Law. Instead of asking parliament 
to judge on its merits each several demand for authorization 
made by a congregation, the government had divided the re- 
ligious orders into two chief categories, teaching orders and 
preaching orders, and had recommended that all should be 
suppressed by a general refusal of authorization. The Grande 
Chartreuse was put into a category by itself as a trading associa- 
tion and was dissolved ; but Lourdes, which with its crowds 
of pilgrims enriched the Pyrenean region and the railway com- 
panies serving it, was spared for electioneering reasons. A 
dispute arose between the government and the Vatican on the 
nomination of bishops to vacant sees. The Vatican insisted on 
the words nobi^ nominavii in the papal bulls instituting the 
bishops nominated by the chief of the executive in France under 
the Concordat. M. Combes objected to the pronoun, and main- 
tained that the complete nomination belonged to the French 
government, the Holy See having no choice in the matter, but 
only the power of canonical institution. This produced a dead- 
lock, with the consequence that no more bishops were ever again 
appointed under the Concordat, which both before and after the 
Easter recess M. Combes now threatened to repudiate. These 
menaces derived an increased importance from the failing health 
of the pope. Leo XIII. had attained the great age of nmety- 
three, and on the choice of his successor grave issues depended. 
He died on the 20th of July 1903. The conclave indicated as 
his successor his secretary of state, Cardinal Rampolla, an able 
exponent of the late pope’s diplomatic methods and also a warm 
friend of France. It was said to be the latter quality which 
induced Austria to exercise its ancient power of veto on the clioicc 
of a conclave, and finally Cardinal Sarto, patriarch of Venice, 
a pious prelate inexperienced in diplomacy, was elected and took 
the title of yius X. In September the inauguration of a statue of 
Renan at Tr^guicr, his birthplace, was made the occasion of an 
anti-clerical demonstration in Catholic and reactionary Brittany, 
at which the prime minister made a militant speech in the name 
of the freethinkers of France, though Renan was a Voltairian 
aristocrat who disliked the aims and methods of modern 'Radical- 
Socialists, In the course of his speech M. Combes pointed out 
that the anti-clerical policy of the government had not caused 
the Republic to lose prestige in the eyes of the monarchies of 
Europe, which were then showing it unprecedented attentions. 
This assertion was true, and had reference to the visit of the king 
of England to the president of the Republic in May and the 
projected visit of the king of Italy. That of Edward VII., 
which was the first state visit of a British sovereign to France 
for nearly fifty years, was returned by President Loubet in July, 
and was welcomed by all parties, excepting some of the re- 
actionaries. M. Millevoye, a Nationalist deputy for Paris, in 
the Paine counselled the Parisians to remember Fasnoda, the 
Transvaal War, and the attitude of the English in the Dreyfus 
affair, and to greet the British monarch with cries of Vivent les 
Boers.** M. D^roulMe, the most interesting member of the 
Nationalist party, wrote from his exile at Saint-Sebastien 
protesting against the folly of this proceeding, which merits to 
be put on record as an example of the incorrigible ineptitude 
of fhe reactionaries in France. The incident served only to 
prove their complete lack of influence on popular feeling, while 
It damaged the cause of the Church at a most critical moment 
by showing that the only persons in France willing to insult a 


friendly monarch who was the guest of the nation, belonged 
to the clerical party. Of ^e royal visits that of the king of Italy 
was the more important in its immediate effects on the history 
of France, ^ will be seen in the narration of the events of 1904^ 

The session of 1904 began with the election of a new president 
of the Chamber, on the retirement of M. Bourgeois. The choice 
fell on M. Henri Brisson, an old Radical, but not a Socialist, 
who had held that post in i88i and had subsequently filled it 
on ten occasions, the election to the office being annual. The 
narrow majority he obtained over M. Paul Bertrand, a little- 
known moderate Republican, by secret ballot, followed by the 
defeat of M. Jaur^s, the Socialist leader, for one of the vice- 
presidential chairs, showed that one half of the Chamber was of 
moderate tendency. But, as events proved, the Moderates 
lacked energy and leadership, so the influence of the Radical 
prime minister prevailed. In a debate on the 22nd of January 
on the expulsion of an Alsatian priest of French birth from a 
French frontier department by the French police, M, Ribot, 
who set an example of activity to younger men of the moderate 
groups, reproached M. Combes with reducing all questions in 
which the French nation was interested to the single one of anti- 
clericalism, and the prime minister retorted that it was solely 
for that puiposc that he took office. In pursuance of this policy 
a bill was introduced, and was passed by the Chamber before 
Easter, interdicting from teaching all members of religious 
orders, authorized or not authorized. Among other results this 
law, which the Senate passed in the summer, swept out of exist- 
ence the schools of the Freres de la Doctrine Chretienne (Christian 
Brothers) and closed in all 2400 schools before the end of the 
year. , 

This drastic act of anti-clerical policy, which was a total 
repudiation by parliament of the principle of liberty of education, 
should have warned the authorities of the Church of the relentless 
attitude of the government. The most superficial observation 
ought to have shown them that the indifference of the nation 
would permit the prime minister to go to any length, and common 
prudence should have prevented them from affording him any 
pretext for more damaging measures. The President of the 
Repubhc accepted an invitation to return the visit of the king 
of Italy. When it was submitted to the Chamber on March 
25th, 1904, a reactionary deputy moved the rejection of the vote 
for the expenses of the journey on the ground that the chief 
of the French executive ought not to visit the representative 
of the dynasty which had plundered the papacy. The amend- 
ment was rejected by a majority of 502 votes to 12, which showed 
that at a time of bitter controversy on ecclesiastical questions 
French opinion was unanimous in approving the visit of the 
president of the Republic to Rome as the guest of the king of 
Italy. Nothing could be more gratifying to the entire French 
nation, both on racial and on tradition^ grounds, than such a 
testimony of a complete revival of friendship with Italy, of late 
years obscured by the Triple Alliance. Yet the Holy See saw 
fit to advance pretensions inevitably certain to serve the ends 
of the extreme anti-clericals, whose most intolerant acts at that 
moment, such as the removal of the crucifixes from the law^ 
courts, were folio wTd by new electoral successes. Thus the 
reactionary majority on the Paris municipal council was dis- 
placed by the Radical-Socialists on the ist of May, the day that 
M. Loubet returned from his visit to Rome. On the i6th of 
May M. Jaur^s’ Socialist organ, VHumamte, published the text 
of a protest, addressed by the pope to the powers Imving diplo- 
matic relations with the Vatican, against the visit of the president 
of the Republic to the King of Italy. This document, dated 
the 28th of April, was offensive in tone both to France and to 
Italy, It intimated that while Catholic sovereigns refrained 
from visiting the person who, contrary to right, exercised civil 
sovereignty in Rome, that “ duty ** was even more “ imperious 
for the ruler of France by reason of the “ privileges ” enjoyed 
by that countiy from the Concordat ; that the journey of M. 
Loubet to “ pay homage ” within the pontifici see to that 
person was an insult to the sovereign pontiff ; and that only for 
reasons of special gravity wa^ the nuncio permitted to remain 





in Paijis. The publication of this document caused some joy 
arpobg the extreme clericals, but this was nothing to the e^hjjta- 
tWn of the extreme anti-clfericaV$r, who saw that the prudent 
^plomacy of Leo which had tjscn superior to many a 

provocation of the French government, was succeeded by a 
papal policy which would facilitate their designs in a manner 
unhoped for. Moderate men were dismayed^ seeing 
the Concordat was now in instant danger ; but 
Pom. majority of the French nation remained' entirely 

indifferent to its fate. Within a week France took 
the initiative by recalling the ambassador to the Vatican, 
M. Nterd^ feaving a third-secretary in charge. In the debate 
in the Chamber upon the incident, the foreign minister, M. 
Delcass^^, said that the ambassador was recalled, not because 
the Vatican had protested against the visit of the president 
to the king of Italy, but because it had communicated this 
protest, in terms otfensive to France, to foreign powers. The 
Chamber qn tlie 27th of May approved the recall of the ambassador 
by the large majority of 420 to 90. By a much smaller majority 
it rejected a Socialist motion that the Nuncio should be given his 
pas^orts. The action of the Holy Sec was not actually an 
infringement of the Concordat ; so the government, satisfied 
with the effect produced on public opinion, which wus now 
quite prepared for a rupture ^v^th the Vatican, was willing 
to wait for a new pretext, which was not long in coming. Two 
bishops, Mgr. Ceay of Laval and Mgr. Le Kordez of Dijon, were 
on bad terms with the clerical reactionaries in their dioceses. 
The friends of the prelates, including some of their episcopal 
brethren, thought that their chief offence was their lo^mlty to the 
Republic, and it was an unfortunate coincidence that these 
bishops, subjected to proceedings which had been unknown under 
the long pontificate of Leo XIIL, should have been two who 
had incurred the animosity of anti-republicans. Their enemies 
accused Mgr. Geay of immorality and Mgr. Le Nordez of being 
in league with the freemasons. The bishop of Laval was 
summoned' by the Holy Office, without any communication 
with the French government, to resign his see, and he submitted 
the citation forthwith to the minister of public worship. The 
French charges d’affaires at the Vatican was instructed to protest 
against this grave infringement of an article of the Concordat, 
and, soon alter, against another violation of the Concordat 
committed by the Nuncio, who had written to the bishop of 
Dijon ordering him to suspend his ordinations, the Nuncio 
being limited, like all other ambassadors, to communicating 
the mstnictions of his government through the intermediary 
of the minister for foreign affairs. The Vatican declined to 
give any satisfaction to the French government and summoned 
the two bishops to Rome under pain of suspension. So the 
French charge d’affaires was directed to leave Rome, after having 
informed the Holy See that the government of the Republic 
considered that the mission of the apostolic Nuncio in Pans w'as 
terminated. Thus cajnc to an end on the 30th of July 1904 
the diplomatic relations which under the Concordat had subsisted 
between France and the Vatican for more than a hundred years. 

Twelve days later M. Waldeck-Rousseau died, having lived 
just long enough to see this unanticipated result of his policy. 
It was said that his resolve to regulate the religious associations 
arose from his feeling that whatever injustice had been com- 
mitted in the Dreyfus case had been aggravated by the action of 
certain unauthorized orders. However that may be, his own 
utterances showed that he believed that his policy was one of 
finality* But he had not reckoned tiiat his legislation, which 
needed hands as calm and impartial as his own to apply it, 
would be used in a manner he had not contemplatetf by sectarian 
politicians who would he further aided by the self-destructive 
policy of the highest authorities of the Church. When parlia- 
ment assembled for’ the autumn session a general feeling was 
expressed, by moderate politicians as well as by supporters of 
the Cbmbes ministry, that disestablishment was inevitable. The 
prime minister said ^at he had been long in favour of it, though 
the previous year he had intimated to M, Nisard, ambassador 
to the Vatican, that he.had not a majority m .parliament to vote 
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, it. But the papacy and th^ clergy had since done everything 
! to cjiange that situation, uie Chaipber (Sd not move m tihd 
matter beyond appointing a committee to consider the general 
question, to which M. Combes submitted in his own name a 
bill' for the separation ot the churches from the State* 

During the la.st three nrionths of 1904 public opinion was 
diverted to the cognate question of the existence of masonic 
delation ^ in the army. M. Guyot de Villeneuve, 
Nationalist deputy fur Saint Denis, who had been office 
dismissed from the army by General dc Galliffct in 
connexion with the ’Dre)ffus affair, brought before the 
Chamber a collection of documents which, it seemed, had been 
abstracted from the Grand Orient of France, the headquarters 
of French freemasonry, by an official of that order. These papers 
showed that an elaborate system of espionage and delation 
had been organi:5ed by the freemasons throughout France for 
the purpose of obtaining information as to the polilical opinions 
and religious practices of the officers of the army, and that this 
system was worked with the connivance of certain officials 
of the ministry of w'ar. Its aim appeared to be to ascertain if 
officers went to mass or sent their children to convent schools 
or in any way were in sympathy with the Roman Catholic 
religion, the names of officers so secretly denounced being placed 
on a black-list at the War Office, whereby they were disqualified 
for promotion. There was no doubt .about the authenticity of 
the documents or of tlie facts which they revealed. Radical 
ex-ministers joined with moderate Republicans and reactionaries 
in denouncing the system. Anti-clerical deputies declared 
that it was no use to cleanse the war office of the influence of the 
Jesuits, which was alleged to have prevailed there, if it were to 
be replaced by another occult power, more demoralizing because 
more widespread. Only die Socialists and a few of the Radical- 
Socialists in the Cliamber supported the action of the freemasons- 
General Andrc% minister of war, was so clearly implicated, with 
the evident approval of the prime minister, that a revulsion 
of feeling against the policy of the anti-dcrical cabinet began to 
operate in the Chamber. Had the opposition been wisely guided 
there can be little doubt that a moderate ministry would 
have been called to office and the history of the Church in France 
might have been changed. But the reactionaries, with their 
accustomed folly, played into the hands of their adversaries- 
Tlie minister of war had made a speech which produced a bad 
impression. As he stepped down from the tribune he was 
struck in the face by a Nationalist deputy for Paris, a much 
younger man than he. The cowardly assault did not save the 
minister, who was too deeply compromised in the delation scandal. 
But it saved the anti-dcrical party, by rallying a number of 
waverers who, until this exhibition of reactionary policy, were' 
prejmred to go over to the Moderates, from the bloc,” as the 
ministerial majority was called. The Nationalist deputy was 
committed to the assizes on the technical charge of assaulting a 
functionary while performing his official duties. Towards the 
end of the year, on the eve of his trial, he met with a violent 
death, and the circumstances which led to it, when made 
public, showed that this champion of the Church was a man 
of low morality. General Andr6 had previously resigned and 
was succeeded as minister of war by M. Berteaux, a wealthy 
stock-broker and a Socialist 

The Combes cabinet could not survive the delation scandal, 
in spite of the resignation of the minister of war and the in- 
eptitude of the opposition. On the 8th of January 
1905, two days before parliament met, an election took of the 
place in Paris to fill the vacancy caused by the death Cembee 
of the Nationalist deputy who had assaulted General 
Andre. The circumstances of his death, at that time partjgilly 
revealed, did not deter the electors from choosing by a lar^ 
majority a representative of the same party, Admiral Bienaime, 
who the pre^ous year had beefn removed for political reasona 
from the post of maritime prefect at Toulon, by M. Camille 
Pelktan, minister of marine. A more serious check to the Combes 
ministry was given by the refusal of the Chamber to rc-elect as 
president M. BrissoH; who was defeated by a majority of twenty^ 
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fiye by Douxner, ex-Governor-General of Iixdo*Ckina| who, 
though ho had entered politics as a Radical, was now supported 
by the anti-republican reactionaries as well as by the moderate 
Republicans, A violent debate arose on the question of expelling 
from the Legion of Honour certain members of that order, 
includiing a general officer, who had been involved in the delation 
scandal. M. Jaur^s, the eloquent Socialist deputy for Albi, who 
played the part of iminence grist to M. Combes m his anti- 
clerical campiiign, observed that the party which was now 
demanding the purification of the order had been in no hurry 
to expel from it Esterliazy long after his crimes had been proved 
in connexion with the Dreyfus case. The debate was inconclusive, 
and the government on the 14th of Januaiy obtained a vote 
of confidence by a majority of six. ] 3 ut M. Combes, whose 
animosity towards the church was keener than his love of office, 
saw that his ministry would be constantly liable to he put in a 
minority, and that thus the consideration of separation might 
be postponed until after the general elections of 1906. So 
he announced bis resignation in an unprecedented manifesto 
addressed to the president of the Republic on the i8th January. 

M. Rouvier, minister of finance in the outgoing government, 
was called upon for the second time in his career to form a ministry. 

A moderate opportunist himself, he intended to form 
^ coalition cabinet in wliich all groups of Republicans, 
miaiMtry, tkc, Centre to the extreme Left, would be repre- 

sented. But he failed, and the ministry of the 24th 
of January 1905 contained no members of the Republican opposi- 
tion which had combated M. Combes. The prime minister 
retained the portfolio of finance ; M. Delcassc remained at the 
foreign office, which he had directed since 1898, and M. Berteaux 
at the war office ; M. Elicnnc, member for Oran, went to the 
ministry of the interior ; another Algerian deputy, M. Thomson, 
succeeded M. Camille Pcllctan at the ministry of marine, which 
department was said to have fallen into inefficiency ; public 
worship was separated from the department of the interior 
and joined with that of education under M. Bienvenu-Martin, 
Radical-Socialist deputy for Auxerre, who was new to official 
life. Although M. Rouvier, as befitted a politician of the sc'hool 
of Waldeck-Rousscau, disliked the separation of the churches 
from the state, he accepted that policy as inevitable^ After the 
action ol the Vatican m 1904, wluch had produced the rupture of 
diplomatic relations with France, many moderates who had been 
persistent in their opposition to the Combes ministry, and even 
certain Nationalists, accepted the principle of separation, hut 
urged that it should be effected on liberal terms. So on the 27th 
of January, after the minister of education and public woiship 
had announced that the government intended to mtrodiice a 
separation bill, a vote of confidence was obtained by a majority 
of 373 to 99, half of the majority being opponents of the Combes 
ministry of various Republican and reactionary groups, while 
the minority was composed of 84 Radicals and Socialists and 
only 15 reactionaries. 

On the 2ist of March the delxitcs on the separation of the 
churches from the state began. A commission had been appointed 
in 1904 to examine the subject. Its reporter was M. 
Sepsfsi- Aristide Briand, Socialist member for Saint Etienne. 
tioa Law* According to French parliamentary procedure, the 
reporter of a commission, directed to draw up a great 
scheme of legislation, can make himself a more important person 
in conducting it through a house of legislature tlian the minister 
in charge of the bill. This is wlrnt M. Bnand succeeded in doing. 
He produced with rapidity a report ” on the whole qw^estion, 
in which he traced with superficial hiiste the history of the Church 
in France from the baptism of Clovis, and upon this drafted a 
bilk wliich was accepted by the government. He thus at one 
bound came from obscurity into the front rank of politicians, 
and in devising a revolutionary measure learned a lesson of 
moderate statesmanship. In conducting the debates he took 
th^line of throwing the responsibility for tlie rupture of the 
Concordat on the pope. The leadership of tlie Opposition fell 
on M, Ribot, who had been twice prime minister of the Republic 
wd wra§ xiot a practising Catholic, He recognized that separation 


had become inevital^le, but argued that it could be accomplished 
as a permanent act only in concert with the Holy See. The 
clerical party in the Cliambcr did little in defence of the Church. 
The abb^s Lemire and Gayraud, the only ecclesiastics in parlia- 
ment, spoke with moderation, and M. Groussau, a Catholic 
jurist, attacked the measure with less tenmerate zeal ; but the 
best serious defence of the interests of the Qiurch came from the 
Republican centre. Few amendments from the extreme Left 
were accepted by M. Briand, whose general tone was moderate 
and not illiberal. One feature of the debates was the reluctance 
of the prime minister to take part m them, even when financial 
clauses were discussed in which his own office was particularly 
concerned. The bill finally passed the Chamber on the 3rd of 
July by 341 votes against 233, the majority containing a certain 
number of conservative Republicans and Nationalists. At the 
end the Radical-Socialists manifested considerable discontent 
at the liberal tendencies of M. Briand, and declared that the 
measure as it left the Cliambcr could be considered only pro- 
visional. In the Senate it underwent no amendment whatever, 
not a single word being altered. The prime minister, M. Rouvier, 
never once opened his lips daring the lengthy debates, in the 
course Of which M. Ch'menceau, as a philosophical Radical who 
voted for the bill, criticized it as too concordatory, while M. 
Meline, as a moderate Republican, who voted against it, pre- 
dicted that it would create such a state of things as would 
necessitate new negotiations with Rome a few years later. It 
was finally passed by a majority of 181 to 102, the complete 
number of senators being 300, and three days later, on the 9th 
of December 1905, it was promulgated as law by the president 
of the Republic. 

The main features of the act were as follows. Hie fiist clauses 
guaranteed liberty of conscience and the free practice of public 
worship, and declared that henceforth the Republic neither 
recognized nor remunerated any form of religion, except m the 
case of chaplains to public schools, hospitils and prisons. It 
provided that after inventories had been taken of the real and 
personal property in the hands of religious bodies, hitherto 
icmuneratcd by the state, to ascertain whether such property 
belonged to the state, the department, or the commune, all such 

f iroperty should be transferred to associations of public worship 
associations cultuelles) established in each commune in accordance 
with the rules of the religion which they represented, for the pur- 
pose of carrying on the practices of that religion. As the Vatican 
subsequently refused to permit Catholics to take part in these 
associations, the important clauses relating to their organization 
and powers became a dead letter, except in the case of the Pro- 
tesUnt and Jewish associations, which affected only a minute 
proportion of the religious establishments under theact. Nothing, 
therefore, need be said about them except that the chief discus- 
‘^ions in the Chamber took place with regard to their constitution, 
which was so amended, contrary to the W'ishes of the extreme 
anti-clericals, that many modciate ciitics of the original bill 
thought that thereby the regular practice of the Catholic re- 
ligion, under episcopal control, had been safeguarded. A system 
of pensions for ministers of religion hitherto paid by the state was 
provided, according to the age and the length of senuce of the 
ecclesiastics interested, while in small communes of under a 
thousand inhabitants the clergy were to receive in any case their 
full pay for eight years. The bishops* palaces wTre to be left 
gratuitously at the disposal of the occupiers for two years, and 
the presbyteries and seminaries for five year:.. This provision 
too became a dead letter, owing to the orders giv^en by the Holy 
See to the clergy. Other provisions enacted that the churches 
should not be used for political meetings, while the ‘services held 
in them were protected by the law from the acts of disturbers. 
As the plenary operation of the law depended on the associations 
niltuellesj the subsequent failure to create those bodies makes 
It useless to give a complete exposition a statute of which 
they were an essential feature. 

The passing of the Separation Law was the chief act of the 
last year of the presidency of M. Loubet. One other impwtant 
measure has to be note4j> the law reducing compulsory military 
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swvicc to two years. The law of 1889 had provided a general 
service of three years, with an extensive system of dispensations 
accorded to persons for domestic reasons, or because they belonged 
to certain categories of students, such citizens being let off with 
one year’s service with the colours or being entirely exempted. 
The new law exacted two years’ service from every Frenchman, 
no one being exempted save for physical incapacity. Under 
the act of 1905 even the cadets of the military college of Saint 
Cyr and of the Polytechnic had to serve in the ranks before 
entering those schools. Anti-military doctrines continued to 
be encouraged by the Socialist^ party, M. Herv6, the professor 
who had been revoked in 1901 for his suggestion of a military 
strike in case of war and for other unpatriotic utterances, being 
elected a member of the administrative committee of the Unified 
Socialist party, of which M. Jaur^s was one of the chiefs. At 
a congress of elementary schoolmasters at Lille in August, anti- 
military resolutions were passed and a general adherence was 
given to the doctrines of M. Herve. At Longwy, in the Eastern 
coal-field, a strike took place in September, during which the 
military was called out to keep order and a workman was killed 
in a cavalry charge. The minister of war, M. Berteaux, visited 
the scene of the disturbance, and was reported to have saluted 
the red revolutionary flag which vras borne by a procession of 
strikers singing the Internationale.” 

During the autumn session in November M. Berteaux suddenly 
resigned the portfolio of war during a sitting of the Chamber, 
and was succeeded by M. Etienne, minister of the interior, a 
moderate politician who inspired greater confidence. Earlier 
in the year other industrial strikes of great gravity had taken 
place, notably at Limoges, among the potters, where several 
deaths took place in a conflict with the troops and a factory 
was burnt. Even more serious were the strikes in the govern- 
ment arsenals in November. At Cherbourg and Brest only a 
small proportion of the workmen went out, but at Lorient, 
Rochefort and especially at Toulon the strikes were on a much 
larger scale. In 1905 solemn w'arnings were given in the Chamber 
of the coming crisis in the wine-growing regions of the South. 
Radical-Socidists such as M. Doumergue, the deputy for Nimes 
and a member of the Combes ministry, joined with monarchists 
such aa M. Lasies, deputy of the Gers, in calling attention to 
the distress of the populations dependent on the vine. They 
argued that the wines of the South found no market, not because 
of the alleged over-production, but because of the competition 
of artificial wines ; that formerly only twenty* departments of 
France were classed in the atlas as wine-producing, but that 
thanks to the progress of chemistry seventy departments were 
now so described. The deputies of the north of France and of 
Pans, irrespective of party, opposed these arguments, and the 
government, while promising to punish fraud, did not seem to 
take very seriously the legitimate warnings of the representa- 
tives of the South. 

The Republic continued to extend its friendly relations with 
foreign powers, and the end of M. Loubet’s term of office w'as 
signalized by a procession of royal visits to Paris, some of which 
the president returned. At the end of May the king of Spain 
::ame and narrowly escaped assassination from a bomb which 
was thrown at him by Spaniard as he was returning with 
the president from the opera. In October M. Loubet returned 
this visit at Madrid and went on to Lisbon to see the king of 
Portugal, being received by the queen, who was the daughter 
of the comte de Paris and the sister of the due d’Orl^ans, both 
exiled by the Republic. In November the king of Portugal 
came to Pans, and the president of the Republic also received 
during the year less formal visits from the kings of England and 
of Greece. 

One untoward international event affecting the French 
ministrj^ occurred in June 1905. M. Delcass^ (see section on 
Exlenor Policy), who had been foreign minister longer 
^J.a^J^J^than any holder of that office under the Republic, 
Del€9B»/, resigned, and it was believed that he had been sacrificed 
by the prime minister to the exigencies of Germany, 
which power was said to be disquieted at his having, in connexion 
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with the Morocco question, isolated Germany by promoting the 
friendly relations of France with England, Spain and Italy. 
Whether it be true or not that the French government was 
really in alarm at the possibility of a declaration of war by 
Germany, the impression given was unfavourable, nor was it 
removed when M. Rouvier himself took the portfolio of foreign 
affairs. 

The year 1906 is remarkable in the history of the Third 
Republic in that it witnessed the renewal of all the public 
powers in the state. A new president of the Republic M.pattihfM 
was elected on the 17th of January ten days after the pres/aeat 
triennial election of one-third of the senate, and the *>f the 
general election of the chamber of deputies followed 
in May — the ninth which had taken place under the constitution 
of 1875. The senatorial elections of the 7th of January showed 
that the delegates of the people who chose the members of the 
upper house and represented the average opinion of the country 
approved of the anti-clerical legislation of parliament. The 
election of M. Fallit^res, president of the senate, to the presidency 
of the Republic was therefore anticipated, he being the candidate 
of the parliamentary majorities which had disestablished the 
church. At the congress of the two chambers held at Versailles 
on the 17th of January he received the absolute majority of 449 
votes out of 849 recorded. The candidate of the Opposition was 
M. Paul Doiimer, whose anti-clericalism in the past was so 
extreme that when married he had dispensed with a religious 
ceremony and his children were unbaptized. So the curious 
spectacle was presented of the Moderate Opportunist M. Falli^res 
being elected by Radicals and Socialists, while the Radical 
candidate was supported by Moderates and Reactionaries. For 
the second time a president of the senate, the second official 
personage in the Republic, was ad'^anced to the chief magistracy, 
M. Loubet having been similarly promoted. As in his case, 
M. Fallidres owed his election to M. Cl^menceau. When M. 
Loubet was elected M. Clemenccau had not come to the end 
of his retirement from parliamentary life ; but in political 
circles, with his powerful pen and otherwise, he was resuming 
his former influence as a “ king-maker.” He knew of the 
precariousness of F^lix Faurc’s health and of the indiscretions 
of the elderly president. So when the presidency suddenly 
became vacant in January 1899 he had already fixed his choice 
on M. Loubet, as a candidate whose unobtrusive name excited 
no jealousy among the republicans. At that moment, owing 
to the crisis caused by the Dreyfus affair, the Republic needed 
a safe man to protect it against the attacks of the plebiscitary 
party which had been latterly favoured by President Faure. 
M. Constans, it was said, had in 1899 desired the presidency of 
the senate, vacant by M. Loubet’s promotion, in preference to 
the post of ambassador at Constantinople. But M. Clcmenceau, 
deeming that his name had been too much associated with 
polemics in the past, contrived the election of M. Falli^res to the 
second place of dignity in the Republic, so as to have another 
safe candidate in readiness for the Elysee in case President 
Tyoubet suddenly disappeared. M. Loubet, however, completed 
his septennate, and to the end of it M. Falli^res was regarded as 
his probable successor. As he fulfilled his high duties in the 
senate inoffensively without making enemies among his political 
friends, he escaped the fate which had awaited other presidents- 
designate of the Republic. Previously to presiding over the senate 
this Gascon advocate, who had represented his native Lot-et- 
Garonne, in either chamber, since 1876, had once been prime 
minister for three weeks in 1883. He had also held office in 
six other ministries, so no politician in France had a larger 
experience in administration and in public affairs. 

On New Year’s Day 1906, the absence of the Nuncio ffom 
the presidential reception of the diplomatic body marked con- 
spicuously the rupture of the Concordat ; for hitherto the repre- 
sentative of the Holy See had ranked as doyen of the ambassadors 
to the Republic, whatever the relative seniority of his colleagues, 
and in the name of all the foreign powers had officially saluted 
the chief of the state. On the 20th of January the inventories 
of the churches were commenced, under the- 3rd clause of the 
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Separation Act^ for the purpose 01 assessing the value of the 
furniture and other objects which they contained. In Paris 
they occasioned some disturbance ; but as the protesting rioters 
were led by persons whose hostility to the Republic was more 
notorious than their love for religion, the demonstrations were 
regarded as political rather than religious.. In certain rural 
districts, where the church had retained its influence and where 
its separation from the state was unpopular, the taking of the 
inventories was impeded by the inhabitants, and in some places, 
where the troops were called out to protect the civil authorities, 
further feeling was aroused by the refusal of officers to act. 
But, as a rule, this first manifest operation of the Separation Law 
was received with indifference by the population. One region 
where popular feeling was displayed in fa\'our of the church was 
Flanders, where, in March, at Boeschepe on the 
Varrien frontier, a man was killed during the taking 

ministry, oi an inventory. This accident caused the fall of the 
ministry. The moderate Republicans in the Chamber, 
who had helped to keep M. Rouvicr in office, withheld their 
support in a debate arising out of the incident, and the govern- 
ment was defeated by thirty-three votes. M. Rouvicr resigned, 
and the new president of the Republic sent for M. .Sarrien, a Radical 
pf the old school from Burgundy, who had been deputy for his 
native Saone-et-Loirc from the foundation of the Chamber in 
1876 and had previously held office in four cabinets. In M. 
Sarrien's ministry of the 14th of March 1906 the president of the 
:ouncil was only a minor personage, its real conductor being 
M. Clcmenceau, who accepted the portfolio of the interior. Upon 
turn, therefore, devolved the function of “ making the elections 
w. cy- 1906, as It IS the minister at the Place Beauvau, 

mettcdsa where all the wires of administrative government are 
minister centralized, who giv es the orders to the prefectures 
^terior general election. As in France ministers sit 

and speak in both houses of pai liament, M. Clenienccau, 
though a senator, now returned, after an absence of thirteen years, 
to the C hamber of Deputies, in which he had played a mighty part 
ill the first seventeen years of its existence. His political ex- 
perience was unique. From an early period after entering the 
, hamber in 1876 he had exercised there an influence not exceeded 
jy any deputy. Yet it was not until 1906, thhty years after his 
irst election to parliament, Unit he held office - though m 1888 
ve just missed the presidency of the Chamber, receiving the same 
lumber of votes as M. Mclinc, to whom the post was allotted by 
■ight of seniority. He now returned to the tribune of the Palais 
l^ourbon, on which he had been a most formidable orator. 
During his career as deputy his eloquence was chiefly destructive, 
md of the nineteen ministries which fell between the election 
)f M. Grevy to the presidency of the Republic in 1879 and his 
)wn departure from pailiamcntary life in 1893 there were few 
)f which the fall had not been expedited by his mordant Criticism 
>r denunciation. He now came back to the scene of his former 
ichievements not to attack but to defend a ministry. Though 
vis old occupation was gone, his re-entry excited the keenest 
ntercst, for at sixty-five he remained the biggest political figure 
n France. After M. Clemcnceau the most interosting of the 
lew ministers was M. Briand, who was not nine years old when 
VI. Clcmenceau had become conspicuous in political life as the 
nay or of Montmartre on the eve of the Commune. MT Briand 
tad entered the Chamber, as Socialist deputy for Saint Etienne, 
inly in 1902. The mark he had made as “ reporter ’’ of the 
reparation Bill has been noted, and on that account he became 
ninister of education and public worship — the terms of the 
kparation Law necessitating the continuation of a department 
or ecclesiastical affairs. As he had been a militant Socialist 
)f thc^“ unified group of which M. Jaur^s was the chief, and 
dso a member of the superior council of labour, his appointment 
ndicated that the new ministry courted the support of the 
jxtreme I..eft. It, however, contained some moderate men, 
lotabiy M. Poincari^, who had the repute of making the largest 
ncome at the French bar after M. Waldeck-Rousseau gave up 
lis practice, and who became for the second time minister of 
tnapee. The portfolios pf the colonies and of public works were 


also given to old ministers of moderate tendencies, M. Georges 
Leygues and M. Barthou. A former prime minister, M. I^on 
Bourgeois, went to the foreign office, over which he had already 
presided, besides having represented France at the peace con- 
ference at the Hague ; while MM. Etienne and Thomson re- 
tained their portfolios of war and marine. The cabinet contained 
so many men of tried ability that it was called the ministry of aU 
the talents. But the few who understood the origin of the name 
knew that it would be even more ephemeral than was the British 
ministry of 1806 ; for the fine show of names belonged to a 
transient combination which could not survive the approaching 
elections long enough to leave any mark in politics. 

Before the elections took place grave labour troubles showed 
that social and economical questions were more likely to give 
anxiety to the government than any public movement 
resulting from the disestablishment of the church, 

Almost the first ministerial act of M. Clcmenceau was * * 
to visit the coal basin of the Pas de Calais, where an 
accident causing great loss of life was followed by an uprising of 
the working population of the region, which spread into the 
adjacent department of the Nord and caused the minister of the 
interior to take unusual precautions to prevent violent demonsti‘a- 
tions in Paris on Labour Day, the 1st of May. The activity of 
the Socialist leaders in encouraging anti-capitalist agitation 
did not seem to alarm the electorate. Nor did it show any sym- 
pathy with the appeal of the pope, who in his encyclical letter, 
Vehemenler nos, addressed to the French cardinals on the nth 
of February, denounced the Separation Law. So the result of 
the elections of May 1906 was a decisive victory for the anti- 
tlericals and Socialists. 

A brief analysis of the composition of the Chamber of Deputies 
is always impossible, the limits of the numerous groups being 
ill-defined. But in general terms the majority supporting the 
radical policy of the bloc in the last parliament, which had 
usually mustered about 340 votes, now numbered more than 400, 
including 230 Radical-Socialists and Socialists. The gams of the 
extreme Left were chiefly at the expense of the moderate or 
progressjst republicans, who, about 120 strong in the old Chamber, 
now capie back little more than half that number. The anti- 
republican Right, comprising Royalists, Bonapartists and 
Nationalists, had maintained their former position and w'ere 
about 130 all told. The general result of the polks of the 6th 
and 20th of May was thus an electoral vindication of the advanced 
policy adopted by the old Chamber and a repudiation of moderate 
Republicanism ; while the stationary condition of the reactionary 
groups showed that the tribulations inflicted by the last parlia- 
ment on the church had not provoked the electorate to inciease 
Its support of clerical politicians. 

The Vatican, howev er, declined to recognize this unmistakable 
demonstration. The bishops, taking advantage of their release 
from the concordatory restrictions which had withheld from 
them the faculty of meeting in assembly, had met at a preliminary 
conference to consider their plan of action under the Separation 
I^w. They had adjourned for further instructions from the 
Holy See, which were published on the loth of August 1 (;g 6, 
in a new encyclical Gtavtsstmo officu, wherein, to the consterna- 
tion of many members of the episcopate, the pope interdicted 
the associations culiuelles, the bodies which, under the Separation 
Law, were to be established in each parish, to hold and to organize 
the church property and finances, and were essential to Ike 
working of the act. On the 4th of September the bishops met 
again and passed a resolution of submission to the Hon See, 
In spite of their loyalty they could not but deplore an injunction 
which inevitably would cause distress to the large majority of 
the clergy after the act came into operation on the 12th or 
December 1906. They knew only too well how hopeless was 
the idea that the distress of the clergy would call forth any 
revulsion of popular feeling in France. The excitement ot itm 
public that summer over a painful clerical scandal in the diocese 
of Chartres showed that the interest taken by the mass of the 
population in church matters was not of a kind which would aid 
the clergy in their dfffecult situation. 
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At the dose of the parliamentwy recess M, Sarrien resigned 
tlie premiership on the pretext of ill-healthy and by a presidential 
decree of the 35th of October 1906 M. Cl^menceau, 
Th0Cii- called to fill the vacancy, took office. 

nSaisUy* Bourgeois, Poincar^, Etienne and Leygues 

retired with M. Sarrien. The new prime ministej: 
placed at the foreign office M. Pichon, who had learned politics 
on the staff of the JusHce, the organ of M. C 16 nienceau, by whose 
influence he had entered the diplomatic service in 1893, after 
eight years in the chamber of deputies. He had been minister 
at Pekin during the Boxer Rebellion and resident at Tunis, 
and he waa now radical senator for the Jura. M. Caillaux, a 
more adventurous financier than M. Rouvier or M. Poincar^, 
who had been Waldcck-Rousseau’s minister of finance, resumed 
that office. The most significant appointment was ‘hat of 
General Picquart to the war office. Tne new minister when a 
colonel had been willing to sacrifice his career, although he was 
an anti-Semite, to redressing the injustice which he believed 
had been inflicted on a Jewish officer — whose second condemna- 
tion, it may be noted, had been quaslied earlier in 1906. M. 
Viviani became the first minister of labour {Travail et Prevoyance 
saciale). The creation of the office and the appointment of a 
socialist lawyer and journalist to fill it showed that M. Cl^menceau 
recognized the increasing prominence of social and industrial 
questions and the growing power of the trade-unions. 

The acts and policy of the C 14 menccau ministry and the events 
which took place during the years that it held office are too 
near the present time to oe appraised historically. It seems not 
unlikely that the first advent to power, after thirty-five years 
of strenuous political life, of one who must be ranked among tlie 
ablest of the twenty-seven prime ministers of the lliird Republic 
will be seen to have been coincident with an important evolution 
in the history of the French nation. The separation of the Roman 
Catholic Church from the state, by the law of December 1905, 
had deprived the Socialists, the now most powerful party of the 
extreme Left, of the chief outlet for their activity, which hitherto 
had chiefly found ’ts scope in anti-clericalism. Having no longer 
the church to attack they turned their attention to economical 
questions, the solution of which had always been their theoreti- 
cal aim. At the same period the law relating to the Contract of 
Association of 1901, by removing the restrictions (save in the 
case of religious communities) which previously had prevented 
French citizens from forming association without the authoriza- 
tion of the government, bad formally abrogated the individualistic 
doctrine of the Revolution, which in all its phases was intolerant 
of associations. The law of June 1791 declared the destruction 
of all corporations of persons engaged in the same trade or 
profession to be a fundamental article of the French constitution, 
and it was only in the last six years of the Second Empire that 
some tolerance was granted to trade-unions, which was extended 
by the Third Republic only in 1884. In that year the prohibition 
of 1791 was repealed. Not quite 70 unions existed at the end of 
1884. In 1890 they had increased to about 1000, in 1894 to 2000, 
and in 1901, when the law relating to the Contract of Association 
was passed, they numbered 3287 with 588,832 members. The 
law of 1901 did not specially affect them ; but this general act, 
completely emancipating all associations formed for secular 
purposes, was a definitive break with the individualism of the 
Revolution which had formed the basis of all legislation in France 
for nearly a century after the fall of the ancient monarchy. 
It was an encouragement and at the same time a symptom of the 
spread oi anti-individualistic doctrine. This was seen in the 
accelerated increase syndicated workmen during the years 
succeeding the passing of the Associations Law, who in 1909 were 
over a million strong. The power exercised by the trade-unions 
moved the functiqnaries of the government, a vast army under 
the centralized system of administration, numbering not less than 
800,000 persons, to demand equal freedom of association for the 
purpose of reg'ulating tnyr salaries paid by the state and their 
conditions of labour. This movement brought into new relief 
the long-recognized incompatibiljlty of parliamentary government 
with achninistrative centralization as organised by Napoleon< 


tn another direction the increased activity in the rural districts 
of the Socialists, who hitherto had chiefly worked in the industrial 
centres, indicated that they looked for support from the peasant 
proprietors, whose ownership in the soil had hitherto opposed 
them to the practice of collectivist doctrine. Tn the summer of 
1907 an economic crisis in the wine-growing districts of the South 
created a general discontent which spread to other rural regions. 
The Cl^menceau ministry, while opposing the excesses of revolu- 
tionary socialism and while incurring the strenuous hostility 
of M. Jaur^s, the Socialist leader, adopted a programme which 
was more socialistic than that of any previous government 
of the republic. Under its direction a bill for the imposition 
of a graduated income tax was passed by the lower house, 
involving a scheme of direct taxation which would transform 
the interior fiscal system of France. But the income tax was 
still only a project of law when M. Cl^menceau unexpectedly 
fell in July jqoq, being succeeded as prime minister by his 
colleague M. Briand. His ministry had, however, passed one 
important measure which individualists regarded as an act of 
state-socialism. It took a long step towards the nationalization 
of railways by purchasing the important Western line and adding 
it to the relatively small system of state railways. Previously 
a more generally criticized act of the representatives of the 
people was not of a nature to augment the popularity of parlia- 
mentary iastitutions at a period of economic crisis, when senators 
and deputies increased their own annual salary, or indemnity as 
it is officially called, to 15,000 francs. (j. E. C. B.) 

Exterior Policy 1870-1909 

The Franco-German War marks a turning-point in the history 
of the exterior policy of France as distinct as does the fall of the 
ancient monarchy or the end of the Napoleonic epoch. 

With the disappearance of the Second Empire, by 
its own fault, on the field of Sedan m September 1870, 
followed in the early months of 1871 by the proclamation 
of the German empire at Versailles and the annexation of 
Alsace and Lorraine under the treaty of peace of Frankfort, 
France descended from its primacy among the nations of conti- 
nental Europe, which it had gradually acquired in the half- 
century subsequent to Waterloo. It was the design of Bismarck 
that united Germany, which had been fimilly established under 
his direction by the war of 1870, should take the place hitherto 
occupied by France in Europe. The situation of France in 1871 
in no wise resembled that after the French defeat of 1815, 
when the First Empire, issue of the Revolution, had been upset 
j by a coalition of the European monarchies which brought back 
! and supported on his restored throne the legitimate heir to the 
French crown. In 1871 the Republic was founded in isolation. 
France was without allies, and outside its frontiers the form of 
its executive government was a matter of interest only to its 
German conquerors. Bismarck desired that France should 
remain isolated in Europe and divided at home. He thought 
that the Republican form of government would best serve these 
ends. The revolutionary tradition of France would, under a 
Republic, keep aloof the monarchies of Europe, whereas, in the 
words of the German ambassador at Paris, Prince Hohenlohe,' 
a ** monarchy would strengthen France and place her in a better 
position to make alliances and would threaten our alliances.” 
At the same lime Bismarck counted on governmental instability 
under a Republic to bring about domestic disorganization which 
would so disintegrate the French nation as to render it unformid- 
able as a foe and ineffective as an ally. The Franco-German 
War thus produced a situation unprecedented In the mutual 
relations of two great European powers. From that situation 
resulted all the exterior policy of France, for a whole generation, 
colonial as well as foreign. 

Tn 1875 Germany saw France in possession of a constitution 
which gave promise of durability if not of permanency. German 
opinion had already been perturbed by the facility and fpeed 
with which France had paid off the cdlossal war indemnity 
exacted by the conqueror, thus giving proof of the inexhaustible 
resources of the country and of its powers of recuperation^ ' The 
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successful reorganization of the French iarmy under the mifitary 
law of 1872 caused further alarm when there appeared to be 
some possibility of the withdrawal of Russia from the Dreikaiser- 
bund, which had set the seal on Germany’s triumph and France’s 
abasement in Europe. It seemed, therefore, as thou^ it 
might be expedient for Germany to ipake a sudden aggression 
upon France before that country was adecjuately prepared for 
war, in order to crush the nation irreparably and to remove it 
from among the great powers of Europe. 

The constitution of the Third Republic was voted by the 
National Assembly on the 25th of February 1875. The new 
constitution had to be completed by electoral laws and other 
complementary provisions, so it could not become effective 
until the following year, after the first elections of the newly 
founded Senate and Chamber of Deputies. M. Buffet was then 
charged by the president of the republic, Marshal MacMahon, 
to form a provisional ministry in which the due Decazes, who 
had been foreign minister since 1873, was retained at the Quai 
d’Orsay . 'fhe cabinet met for the first time on the i ith of March, 
and ten days later the National Assembly adjourned for a long 
recess. 

It was during that interval that occurred the incident known 
as ‘‘ The Scare of 1875.” The Kulturkampf had left Prince 
Bismarck in a state of nervous irritation. In all 
directions he was on the look out for traces of Ultra- 
montane intrigue. The clericals in France after the 
fall of Thiers had behaved with great indiscretion in their desire 
to see the temporal power of the pope revived. But when the 
reactionaries had placed MacMahon at the head of the state, 
their divisions and their political ineptitude had shown that 
the government of France would soon pass from their hands, 
and of this the voting of the Republican constitution by 
a monarchical assembly was the visible proof. Nevertheless 
Bismarck, influenced by the presence at Berlin of a French 
ambassador, M. de Gontaut-Biron, whom he regarded as a 
Ultramontane agent, seems to have thought otherwise. A 
military party at Berlin affected alarm at a law passed by the 
French Assembly on the 12th of March, which continued a 
provision increasing from three to four the battalions of each 
infantry regiment, and certain journals, supposed to be inspired 
by Bismarck, argued that as the French were preparing, it 
might be well to anticipate their designs before they were 
ready. Europe was scared by an article on the 6th of May m 
Tke Times j professing to reveal the designs of Bismarck, from 
its Paris correspondent, Blowitz, who was in relations with 
the French foreign minister, the due Decazes, and with Prince 
Hohenlohe, German ambassador to France, both being prudent 
diplomatists, and, though Catholics, opposed to UHramontane 
pretensions. Europe was astounded at the revelation and 
alarmed at the afleged imminence of war. In Eng^land the 
Disraeli ministry addressed the go\Tmments of Russia, Austria 
and Italy, with a view to restraining Germany from its aggressive 
designs, and Queen Victoria wrote to the German emperor to 
plead the cause of peace. It is probable that there was no need 
either for this intervention or for the panic wluch liad produced 
it. We know now that the old emperor William was steadfastly 
opposed to a fresh war, while his son, the crown prince Frederick, 
who then seemed likely soon to succeed him for a long reign, 
was also determined that peace should be maintained. The 
scare had, however, a ihost important insult, in sowing the seeds 
of the subsequent Franco-Russian alliancfe. Notwithstanding 
that the tsar Alexander II. was on terms of affectionate intimacy 
with his uncle, the emperor William, he gave a personal assurance 
to General Le Flo, French ambassador at St Petersburg, that 
Fraifce should have the ** moral support ” of Russia in the case 
of an aggression on the part of Germany. It is possible that the 
danger of war was exaggerated by the French foreign minister 
and his ambassador at Berlin, as is the opinion of certain French 
histcJrians, who think that M. de Gontaut-Biron, as an old 
royalist, was only too glad to see the Republic under the protec- 
tidn, as it were, of the most reactionary monarchy of Europe. 
At tlie same time Bismarck’s denials of havirig acted with 


terrorizing intent caimot be accepted. He was more sxneere when 
he criticized the ostentation with which the Russian Chancellor, 
Prince Gortchakoff, had claimed for his master the char- 
acter of the defender nf France and the obstacle to German 
ambitions. It was in memoij of this that, in 1878 at ihe 
congress of Berlin, Bismarck did his best to impair the 
advantages which Russia had obtained under the treaty of San 
Stefano. 

The events which led to that congress put into abeyance the 
prospect of a serious understanding between France and Russia, 
'fhe insurrection in Herzegovina in July 187^5 reopened 
the Eastern question, and in the Orient the interests 2 * 3 Ir 3 !S. 
of France and Russia had been for many years con- 
flicting, as witness the controversy concerning the Holy 
Places, which was one of the causes of the Crimean War. France 
had from the reign of Louis XIV. claimed the exclusive right 
of protecting Roman Catholic interests in the East. This claim 
was supported not only by the monarchists, for the most part 
friendly to Russia in other respects, who directed the foreign 
policy of the Third Republic until the Russo-Tufkish War of 
1877, Republicans, who were coming into perpetual 

power at the time of the congress of Berlin— the ablest of the 
anti-clericals, Gambetta, declaring in this connexion that 
“ anti-clericalism was not an article of exportation.” The 
defeat of the monarchists at the elections of 1877, after the 
“ Seize Mai,” and the departure from office of the due Decazes, 
whose policy had tended to prepare the way for an albance with 
the tsar, changed the attitude of French diplomacy towards 
Russia. M. Waddington, the first Republican minister for foreign 
affairs, was not a Russophil, while Gambetta was ardently 
anti-Russian, and he, though not a minister, was exercising that 
preponderant influence in French politics which he retained 
until 1882, the last year of his life. Many Republicans considered 
that the monarchists, whom they had turned out, favoured the 
support of Russia not only as a defence against Germany, which 
was not likely to be effective so long as a friendly uncle and 
nephew were reigning at Berlin and at St Petersburg respectively, 
but also as a possible means of facilitating a monaichical restora- 
tion ki France. Consequently at the congress of Berlin M. 
Waddington and the other French delegates maintained a very 
independent attitude towards Russia. They supported the 
resolutions which aimed at diminishing the advantages obtained 
by Russia in the war, they affirmed the rights of France over 
the Holy Places, and they opposed the anti-Semitic views of 
the Russian representatives. The result of the congress of Berlin 
seemed therefore to draw France and Russia farther apart, 
especially as Gambetta and the Republicans now in power were 
more disposed towards an understanding with England. The 
contrary, however, happened. The treaty of Berlin, winch took 
the place of the treaty of San Stefano, was the min of Russian 
hopes. It was attributed to the support given by Bismarck 
to the anti -Russian policy of England and Austria at the 
congress, the German chancellor having previously discouraged 
the project of an alliance between Russia and Germany. The 
consequence was that the tsar withdrew from the Drcikaiserbund, 
and Germany, finding the support of Austria inadequate for its 
purposes, sought an understanding with Italy. Hence arose 
the Triple Alliance of 1882, which was the work of Bismarck, 
who thus became eventually the author of the Franco-Russian 
alliance, which was rather a sedative for the nervous tempera- 
ment of the French than a remedy necessary for their protection. 
The twofold aim of the Triplice was the dcveloMneni of the 
Bismarckiiui policy of the continued isolation of France and of 
the maintenance of the situation in Europe acquired by the 
German empire in 1871. The most obrious alliance for Germany 
was that with Russia, but it was clear that it could be obtained 
only at the price of Russia having a free hand to satisfy its 
ambitions in the East. This not only would have irritated 
England against Germany, but also Austria, and so might have 
brought about a Franco- Austrian alliance, and a day of reckoning 
for Germany for the copfbincd rancours of two nations, left 
by 1866 and 1871, It wL thus that Germany allied itself first 
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mth ^Austria and then with Italy, leaving Russia eventually 
to unite with France. 

As the congress of Berlin took in review the general situation 
of the Turkish empire, it was natural that the French delegates 
should formulate the position of France in Egypt. 
qS$t/o!n. powers of Europe accepted the maintenance 

of the condominium in Egypt, financial and administra- 
tive, of England and France. Egypt, nominally a province of 
the Turkish empire, had been invested with a large degree of 
autonomy, guaranteed by an agreement made in 1840 and 1841 
between the Porte and the then five great powers, though some 
opposition was made to France being a party to this compact. 
By degrees Austria, Prussia and Russia (as well as Italy when it 
attained the rank of ^ great power) had left the international 
control of Egypt to France and England by reason of the pre- 
ponderance of the interests of those two powers on the Nile. 

In 1875 the interests of England in Egypt, which had hitherto 
been considered inferior to those of France, gained a superiority 
owing to the purchase by the British government of the shares 
of the khedive Ismail in the Suez Canal. Whatever rivalry there 
may have been between England and France, they had to present 
a united front to the pretensions of Ismail, whose prodigalities 
made him impatient; of the control which they exercised over his 
finances. This led to his deposition and exile. The control was 
re-established by his successor Tewiik on the 4th of September 
1879. The revival ensued of a so-called national party, which 
Ismail for his own purposes had encouraged in its movement 
hostile to foreign domination. In September i88i took place 
the rising led by Arabi, by whose action an assembly of notables 
was cbnvoked for the purpose of deposing the government 
authorized by the European powers. The fear lest the sultan 
should intervene gave an appearance of harmony to the policy 
of England and France, whose interests were too great to permit 
of any such interference. At the end of 1879 the first Frey cine t 
cabinet had succeeded that of M. Waddington and had in turn 
been succeeded in September 1880 by the first Ferry cabinet. 
In the latter the foreign minister was M. Barthdemy Saint- 
Hilaire, an aged philosopher who had first taken part in politics 
when he helped to dethrone Charles X. in 1830. In September 
1881 he categorically invited the British government to join 
France in a military intervention to oppose any interference 
which the Porte might attempt, and the two powers each sent 
a war-ship to Alexandria, On the 14th of November Gambetta 
formed his grand ministere, in which he was foreign minister. 
Though it lasted less than eleven weeks, important measures 
were taken by it, as Arabi had become under-secretary for war at 
Cairo, and was receiving secret encouragement from the sultan. 
On the 7th of January 1882, at the instance of Gambetta, a 
joint note was presented by the British and French consuls to 
the khedive, to the effect that their governments were resolved 
to maintain the status quo, Gambetta having designed this as a 
consecration of the Anglo-French alliance in the East. There- 
upon the Porte protested, by a circular addressed to the powers, 
against this infringement of its suzerainty in Egypt. Meanwhile, 
the assembly of notables claimed the right of voting the taxes 
and administering the finances of the country, and Gambetta, 
considering this as an attempt to emancipate Egypt from the 
fnancial control of Europe, moved the British government to 
join with France in protesting against any interference on the 
p^rt of tlie notables in the budget. But when Lord Granville | 
accepted this proposal Gambetta had fallen, on the 26th of 
January, being succeeded by M. de Freycinet, who for the second 
time became president of the council and foreign minister. J 
Gambetta fell nominally on a scheme of partial revision of the j 
constitution. It included the re-establishment of scrutin de lisic, \ 
a method of voting to which many Republicans were hostile, so | 
this gave his enemies in his own party their opportunity. He 
thus fell the victim of republican jealousy, nearly half the Re- 
publicans in the chamber voting against him in the fatal division. 
The subsequent debates of 1882 show that many of Gambetta’s 
adversaries were also opposed to his policy of uniting with 
England on the Egyptian question. Henceforth the interior 
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I affairs of Egypt haye little to do with the subject we are treating ; 

I but some of the incidents in France which led to the English* 
occupation of Egypt ought to be mentioned. M. de Freycinet 
was opposed to any armed intervention by France ; but in the 
face of the feeling in the country in favour of maintaining the 
traditional influence of France in E^jn^'pt, his declarations of 
policy were vague. On the 23rd of F^ruaiy 1882 he said that, 
he would assure the non-exclusive preponderance in Egypt of 
France and England by means of an understanding with Europe, 
and on the nth of ^fay that he wished to retain for France its 
peculiar position of privileged influence. England and France 
sent to Alexandria a combmed squadron, which did not prevent 
a massacre of Europeans there on the nth of June, the khedive 
being now in the hands of the military party under Arabi. On 
the nth of July the English fleet bombarded Alexandria, the 
French ships in anticipation of that action having departed the 
previous day. On the i8th of July the Chamber debated the 
supplementary vote for tlie fleet in the Mediterranean, M. dc 
Freycinet declaring that France would take no active part in 
Egypt except as the mandatory of the European powers. This 
was the occasion for the last great speech of Gambetta in parlia- 
ment. In it he earnestly urged close co-operation with England, 
which he predicted would otherwise become the mistress of 
Egypt, and in his concluding sentences he uttered the famous 
“ Ne rompez jamais Valltanre anglaise,^* A further vote, pro- 
posed in consequence of Arabi’s open rebellion, was abandoned, 
as M, de Freycinet announced that the European powers declined 
to give France and England a collective mandate to intervene 
in their name. In the Senate on the 25th of July M. Scherer, 
better known as a philosopher than as a politician, who had 
Gambetta’s confidence, read a report on the supplementary votes 
which severely criticized the timidity and vacillation of the 
government in Egyptian policy. Four days later in the Chamber 
M. de Freycinet proposed an understanding with England limited 
to the protection of the Suez Canal. Attacked by M. Cl,/menceau 
on the impossibility of separating the question of the canal 
from the general Egyptian question, the ministry was defeated 
by a huge majority, and M. de Freycinet fell, having achieved 
the distinction of being the chief instrument in removing Egypt 
from the sphere of French interest. 

Some of the Republicans whose votes turned out M. de Frey- 
cinet wanted Jules Ferry to take his place, as he was considered 
to be a strong man in foreign policy, and Gambetta, for this 
reason, was willing to see his personal enemy at the liead of public 
affairs. But this was prevented by M. Cl^menceau and the 
extreme Left, and the new ministry was formed by M. Duclerc, 
an old senator whose previous official experience had been under 
the Second Republic. On its taking office on the 7th of August, 
the ministerial declaration announced that its policy would be in 
conformity with the vote which, by refusing supplies for the 
occupation of the Suez Canal, had overthrown M. de Freycinet. 
The declaration characterized this vote as ‘‘ a measure of reserve 
and of prudence but not as an abdication.'’ Nevertheless the 
action of the Chamber — ^which was due to the hostility to 
Gambetta of rival leaders, who had little mutual affection, 
including MM. de Freycinet, Jules Ferry, Cl^menceau and the 
president of the Republic, M. Grevy, rather than to a desire to 
abandon Egypt — did result in the abdication of France. After 
England single-handed had subdued the rebellion and restored 
the authority of the khediye, the latter signed a decree on the 
nth of January 1883 abolishing the joint control of England 
and France. Henceforth Egypt continued to be a frequent topic 
of debate in the Chambers ; the interests of France in respect 
of the Egyptian finances, the judicial system and other institu- 
tions formed the subject of diplomatic correspondence, as tdid 
the irritating question of the eventual evacuation of Egypt by 
England. But though it caused constant friction between the 
two countries up to the Anglo-French convention of the 8th of 
April 1Q04, there was no longer a French active policy with regard 
to Egypt. The dost predominance of France in that country 
did, however, quicken French activity in other regions of northern 
Africa, 
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The idea that the Mediterranean might become a French lake 
has, in different senses, been a preoccupation for France and for 
its rivals in Europe ever since Algeria became a French 
floScy*” province by a series of fortuitous incidents — an insult 
offered by the dey to a French consul, his refusal to 
make reparation, and the occasion it afforded of diverting public 
attention in France from interior affairs after the Revolution 
of 1830. The French policy of preponderance in Egypt had only 
for a secondary aim the domination of the Mediterranean. 
The French tradition in Egypt was a relic of Napoleon’s vain 
scheme to become emperor of the Orient even before he had made 
himself emperor of the West. It was because Egypt was the 
highway to India that under Napoleon III. the French had con- 
structed the Suez Canal, and for the same reason England could 
never permit them to become masters of the Nile delta. But 
the possessors of Algeria could extend their coast-line of North 
Africa without seriously menacing the power which held Gibraltar 
and Malta. It was Italy which objected to a French occupation 
of Tunis. Algeria has never been officially a French colony.” 
It is in many respects administered as an integral portion of 
French territory, the governor-general, as agent of the central 
power, exercising wide jurisdiction. Although the Europeans 
m Algeria are less than a seventh of the population, and 
although the French are actually a minority of the European 
inhabitants — Spaniards prevailing in the west, Italians and 
Maltese in the east — the three departments of Constantine, 
Algiers and Oran are administered like three French departments. 
Consequently, when disturbances occurred on the borderland 
separating Constantine from Tunis, the French were able to say 
to Europe that the integrity of their national frontier was threat- 
ened by the proximity of a turbulent neighbour. The history of 
the relations between Tunis and France were set forth, from the 
French standpoint, in a circular, of which Jules Ferry was said 
to be the author, addressed by the foreign minister, M. Barth^lemy 
Saint-Hilaire on the 9th of May 1881, to the diplomatic agents 
of France abroad. The most important point emphasized by 
Tunis French minister w.^s th^ independence of Tunis 

from the Porte, a situation ^ ’ ich would obviate diffi- 
culties with Turkey such as had always hampered the European 
powers in Egypt. In support of this contention a protest made 
by the British government in 1830, ageinst the French conquest 
of Algiers, was quoted, as in it Lord Aberdeen had declared that 
Europe had always treated the Barbary states as independent 
powers. On the other hand, there was the incident of the bey 
of Tunis having furnished to Turkey a contingent during the 
Crimean War, which suggested a recognition of its vassalage 
to the Sublime Porte. But in 1864, when the sultan had sent a 
fleet to La Goulette to affirm his “ rights ” in Tunis, the French 
ambassador at Constantinople intimated that France declined 
to have Turkey for a neighbour in Algeria. France also in 1868 
essayed to obtain control over the finances of the regency ; but 
England and Italy had also large intere?,ts in the country, so an 
international financial commission was appointed. In 1871, 
when France was disabled after the war, the bey obtained from 
Constantinople a firman of investiture, thus recognizing the 
suzerainty of the Porte. Certain English writers have reproached 
the Foreign Office for its lack of foresight in not taking ad\^intage 
of France’s disablement by establishing England as the pre- 
ponderant power in Tunis. The fact that five-sixths of the com- 
merce of Tunis is now with France and Algeria may seem to 
justify such regrets. Yet by the light of subsequent events it 
seems probable that England would have been diverted from 
more profitable undertakings had she been saddled with the 
virtual administration and military occupation of a vast territory 
which %uch preponderance would have entailed. The wonder is 
that this opportunity was not seized by Italy ; for Mazzini and 
other workers in the cause of Italian unity, before the Bourbons 
had been driven from Naples, had cast eyes on Tunis, lying over 
againsfthe coasts of Sicily at a distance of barely 100 m., as a 
favourable field for colonization and as the key of the African 
Mediterranean. But when Rome became once more the capital 
of Italy, Carthage was not fated to fall again under its domination 


and the occasion offered by France’s temporary impotence was 
neglected. In 1875 when France was rapidly recovering, there 
went to Tunis as consul an able Frenchman, M. Roustan, who 
became virtual ruler of the regency in spite of the resistance of 
the representative of Italy. French action was facilitated by 
the attitude of England. On the 26th of July 1878 M. Wadding* 
ton wrote to the marquis d’Harcourt, French ambassador in 
London, that at the congress of Berlin Lord Salisbury had said to 
him — the two delegates being the foreign ministers of their 
respective governments — in reply to his protest, on behalf of 
France, against the proposed English occupation of Cyprus, 
“ Do what you think proper in Tunis : England will offer no 
opposition.” This was confirmed by Lord Salisbury m a despatch 
to Lord Lyons, British ambassador in Paris, on the 8th of August, 
and it was followed in Octol^r by an intimation made by the 
French ambassador at Rome that France intended to exercise 
a preponderant influence in Tunis. Italy was not willing to 
accept this situation. In January 1881 a tour made by King 
Humbert in Sicily, where he received a Tunisian mission, was 
taken to signify that Italy had not done with Tunis, and it was 
answered in April by a French expedition in the regency sent from 
Algeria, on the pretext of punishing the Kroumirs who had been 
marauding on the frontier of Constantine. It was on this occasion 
that M. Barthelemy Saint-Hilaire issued the circular quoted 
above. France nominally was never at war with Tunis ; yet the 
result of the invasion was that that country became virtually a 
French possession, although officially it is only under the pro- 
tection of France. The treaty of El Bardo of the 12th of May 
1881, confirmed by the decree of the 22nd of April 1882, placed 
Tunis under the" protectorate of France. The country is 
administered under the direction of the French Foreign Office, 
in which there is a department of Tunisian affairs. The governor 
is called minister-resident-general of France, and he also acts 
as foreign minister, being assisted by seven French and two 
native ministers. 

The annexation of Tunis was important for many reasons, 
ft was the first successful achievement of France after the 
disasters of the Franco-German War, and it was the 
first enterprise of serious utility to France undertaken 
beyond its frontiers since the early period of the Second territory^'. 
Empire. It was also important as establishing the 
hegemony of France on the southern shores of the Mediterranean. 
When M. Jules Cambon became governor-general of Algeria, his 
brother M. Paul Cambon having been previously French resident 
in Tunis and remaining the vigilant ambassador to a Mediter- 
ranean power, a Parisian wit said that just as Switzerland had its 
Lai: des quatre Cantons, so France had made of the midland sea 
its Lac des deux Cambons, The jen d' esprit indicated what was 
the primary significance to the French of their becoming masters 
of the Barbarv coast from the boundary of Morocco to that of 
Tripoli. Apart from the Mediterranean question, when the 
scramble for Africa began and the Hinterland doctrine was 
asserted by European powers, the possession of this extended 
coast-line resulted in France laying claim to the Sahara and the 
western Sudan. Consequently, on the maps, the whole of north- 
west Africa, from Tunis to the Congo, is claimed by France with 
the exception of the relatively small areas on the coast belonging 
to Morocco, Spain, Portugal, Liberia, Germany and England. 
On this basis, in point of area, France is the greatest African 
power, in spite of British annexations in south and equatorial 
Africa, its area being estimated at 3,866,950 sq. m, (including 
227,950 in Madagascar) as against 2,101,411 more effectively 
possessed by Great Britain. The immensity of its domain on 
paper is no doubt a satisfaction to a people which prefers to 
pursue its policy of colonial expansion without the aid of emigra- 
tion. The acquisition of Tunis by France is also important as 
an example of the system of protectorate as applied to coloniza- 
tion. Open annexation might have more gravely irritated the 
powers having interests in the countr>'. England, in spite of 
Lord Salisbury’s suggestions to the French foreign minister, 
was none too pleased with France’s policy ; while Italy, with 
its subjects outnumbering all oUier European settlers in the 
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regency ^ was a mood to coccep^t a pretax t for a quarrel for the 

reasons already meurtioned. Apart from these considerations 
, . the French gnvernmefnt favoured a protectorate 
because it did not wish to make of Tunis a second 
Algeria. While the annexation of the latter had 
excellent commercial results for France, it had not 
been followed by successful colonization, though it had cost 
France i6o millions sterling in the first sixty years after it 
became French territory. The French cannot govern at home 
or abroad without a centmlwed system of administration 
The organization of Algeria, as departments of France with theu* 
administrative divisions, was not an example to imitate. In the 
beylical government France found, ready-^nade^ a sufficiantly 
centralized system, such as did not exist in Algeria under native 
ruk> which could form a basis of administration by French 
functionaries under the direction of the Quai d’Orsay.. The 
reaiak has not been unpleasing to the numerous advocates in 
France of protectorates as a oaeans of colonization.. Accord- 
ing to M. Paul Leroy- Beaulieu, tlie most envment ifVenchaisthorily 
OB oofonization, who knows Tunis well, a protectorate is the 
most pacific, the most sup^de, and the least costly roetlKxd of 
colonization in countries where an organized lorm of lativq 
government exists ; it is the system in which the French can most 
nearly approach tlut of Englid^ crown colonies.- One evil whfch 
it is the so-called representative system, under which 

senators atul deputies are sent to the Frendi parliamcut niot only 
from Algeria as an integral part of France, hut from the colonies 
of Martinique, Guadeloupp and French India, while Cochin- 
Chingr ^uiaira and Seneg^ seird depulies abnei These sixteen 
deputws and sefven senators attach themselve-s to the various 
Moderate, Radical and Socialist groups in parliament, which 
hav-e no connexion with the interests oi the colonies ; and the 
censequent introduction <pf French political controversies into 
coloniil election^ has not b(fcen of advonftage to the oversea 
possessions of France. From this the protectorate system has 
spared Tunis*, ami th» paucity of French immigration will con- 
tmije to safeguard that country from parliamentary rcprcfeata^ 
tion. After twenty years of French rule, of 1 40,000 European 
residents in Tunis, not counting the axmy, only 22,000 were 
F^rench, while nearly ‘fopoo were Italian. If under a so-called 
representat!v*e system the Italians had demanded nationalization, 
for the purpose of obtaining the franchise, eomplicsationa might 
have arisen which ate not to be feared under a protectoratfe. 

But of oU the results of the French innexatioit of Tunis, the 
most important was undoubtedly the Triple Alliance, into 
which Italy entered in resentment at having been 
J?* deprived of the Afridin territory wii?ich seemed marked 
^ natural field fdt colonaal expanskm. The 
most manifest cauao of Italian hostility towards France 
hod pessed away four years before the annexation of Tuhis, 
wtoi the reactionaries, who bad favburcd the rfestitution of the 
temporal power of the pope, fbll for ever ftroih poWei»4 The 
clerfeaham of the anti-republicans, who favoured a t»eTival 
of Iho fatal policy of the Sicond Empire rther^by Franoe, after 
Mdgenta and Sol ferine, had by teavihg its garrison at St Angrio, 
bitn the last oljstade to Italian unity, was one bf the chief 
causes <bf their doikmfall, F<^r after the war with Germany, the 
mutilated land and the vanquished nation had need to aVbid 
wantoh provocation^ of forei|m powers. Hefnoeforth th^ Fitmch 
A«pubhc, goi-ierii^ \yy Repimlicans^ was to be an anti-clerical 
torch in Burope, sympathizing With die Italian oGcupati(!ai of 
Rome'. But to make Italy reaKze that France wife no longer 
the enemy of complete Italian unity it would have been ifecossary 
that afl causes of irritation betweeh the two Latin sister nations 
were rcTmoVed. S^irh causes of dissension did, however, remain, 
arising from economic questions. Ilhe naarkfsne relations of 
the tWo chief Mediterranean powers were bastd on a treaty 
of navigation of 1862— when Venice was no party to it bewig 
an Austrian ^rt — which Crispi dehoaneed as a reKc of Italian 
servfli^ ' towards Nap61eoh III. Cmnmcircial rivalry was 
iftdutea by the mdustnal development of 'nmthern Italy, when 
frnm ‘Austrian rule. Mbre^r, the ^emigrant iprophmity 


of the lulwins flooded certam regions of France with Italian 
cheap labour, with the natural result of bitter animosity between 
the intruders and the inhabitants of the districts thus invaded. 
The annexation of Tunis, coming on the top of these caused 
of irritation, exasperated Italy. A new treaty of commerce 
was nevertheless signed between the two countries on the ^rd 
of November 1881 Unfortunately for its stability. King 
Humbert the previous week had gone to Vienma to see the 
emperor of Austria^ In visiting in his capital the former arcii- 
enemy of Italian unity, who could never retuom the courtesy, 
Rome being mterdkted for Catholic sovereigns by the pruMMicr 
of the Vatican,^’ Humbert had only followed the example of to 
father Victor Emmanuel,, who went both to Berlin, and tn Vknnn 
in. 187,3. But that was when in France the due dc Broglia wa^ 
prune minister of a clerical government of which many tlm 
supporters were clamouring for the restitution of the temporal 
power. King Humbert’s visit to Vienna at the moment when 
Gambetta, the great anti-clcrical champion, was at the height 
of to inlltience was significant for other reawms. Since tl^e 
7th of Octolier 1879 Germany and Austria tod been united by a 
defrajsive treaty^ and though its provisions were not published 
imtil j888, tlie two central empires were known to be in the 
closest alliance. The king of Italy’s visit to Vienna, where he 
was acGompaoiied by his ministers DeiKetis and Maincini, had 
therefore the same significance as though to tod gone to !^rlm 
also. On the ZQth of May 1882 was sagnod tlie treaty of tho 
'friple AUiancCj whitii for many years b^nd Italy to* Germany 
in its relations with the continental powers* The aUiance was 
fvrst piibiLi)f:ly ajwmvnced on the lyth of March 1883, in the 
Italian Chamber, by Signer Mancini, miuister for foreign affairs. 
The aim of Italy in jamhag the combinatioa^ was alliance with 
Germany, the enemy of France.. The connexion witli Austria, 
was only tolaraited b|;cause it secured a union with the ix>worful 
government of Berlin. It effected the complete kolatipn of 
France in Europe. An understaaading between the French 
Republic and Russia,, which alone could alter that situatto^ was 
impracticable, as its only basis seemed to be die possibility of 
having a common enemy in G^mimy or even in England. But 
that ^uble eventuality was anticipated by a secret oonvontion 
concluded at Skiernewice in September 1884 by the tsar and 
the German emperor, in wliirh they guarfibBteed to one another 
a benevolent neutrality in case of hostilitiea between England 
and Russia arising out of the Afghan question. 

It will be convenient here to refer to the illations of France 
with Germany and Italy respectively m the years succeeding 
the signature of the Triple Alliance. With Germany both 
Gambetta, who died ten weeks before the treaty was announced 
and who was a strong Russophobe, and hk adversary Jules Ferry 
Were indinod to come to an understanding> But in this they 
had not the support of FVench opinion. In September 1883; 
the king of Spain had visited the sovereigns of Austria and 
Germany. Alphutiso XIL, to prove tliat this journey was not 
a sign oi hostflity to France, came to Paris on hfa way home 
on Mibhacimas Day on an official vibit to President Grivy. 
Unfortunately it was announced that the German emperor had 
made die king Colonel of h regiment of Uhlans garrisoned at 
Strasabutg, the anniversary of the taking of which city was being 
celebrated by tdae «!ifnj)cror by die inauguratkm of a momnment 
mad© out Of otonnon taken from the French, on the very eve of 
King Alphonso’s arrival. Vtokmt ptotests were made in Baris 
in the mena^ch.^i:al and itt nc»t a few lepublicam journals, 
vrith the Cesnlt that the Idnfe -of Spam was hooted by the crowd 
as he dren^e With the prtsident fiiom the statioa to hk osnbaatsy, 
and again 'on hts way to dine the saiine Injiglvt at the Elys^. The 
incidemt was dosed by M. Gr6vy ’is ape^ogies and by the a)etii^aiineii.t 
of the uiinii^er Of war, General Thihaudin, who under pressure 
from the exttencre toft tod deolihed to meet le mi Man, Though 
it displayed the bitter hostility of the population towards 
German}’, the inddent did not aggravate Franco*«ffbTOan 
relations. This wds due to the policy of the prime minister, 
Jules Ferry, who to carry it out made himself foreign minkter 
ia November, dn the place of ChaUemebLacour, who resigned^ 
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Jules Ferry *s idea was. that colonial expansion was the surest 
nieans for France to recover it. prestige, and that this could 
be obtained oidy by maintaimng peaceful relations 
a^rmatt powers of Europe* His consequent 

reiatiama, unpopularity caused bis fall in April 1885, and the next 
year a vioient change of military p©lky was marked 
by the arrival of General Bwla]«gcr ajt tlie ministry 01 

war, where he remained, in the Freycinet and Gobkt cabinets, 
from January i88b to- the 17^1 of May 1887. His growing popu- 
larity in France was answered by Bisanarck, w^ho a^ked for 
an ua^erca^efl volie for the Gcrumia a«my, indicating that be 
coasidered Boulangei: tihe coming dictator for the war of revenge ; 
so when tbS' Reictetag, on the 14th of Jan/uary 1887, voted the 
suppik's fiOiT three years, instead- of for the seven dcmaiadod by the 
chancaUoit,. it was dissolved, Bismarck redoubled his ©ffiorts in the 
press, and in diplomacy, vainly attempting to come to an under- 
standing with Russia and with more success moving the Vatican 
to order the Germaa Catholics to support hanii He oiitained 
his vote for seven years in ^Tarcli^ and the same month renewed 
the Triple Alliance, la April, the Schnaebele incideiiit seemed 
nearly to cause war between Fraamoe and Germany. The com- 
naiasary-spocial, an agent of the raintatry of the interior, at 
Pagny-sur-Moselle, the last French station on fcbe frontier of the 
annexed territory of Loncaine, having steppadacross the boundary 
to regulate some official matter with the correspondang func- 
tionary on the German side, was arrested. It was said that 
Schnaebele wasarrested actually on Franjch soil, and on whicherver 
side of the line lie was standing l>e had. gone to meet the German 
official at the rcquetol u£ the latter. Bdsmarck justified the 
outrage in a speech in the Prussiatii Lantltt^; which suggested 
that it was impossible to live at peace with a nation so bellicose 
as the French. Xn France the incident was regarded as a trap 
laid by the chancelior to excite French opinion under the aggres- 
sive guidance of Boulanger, and to produce events which would 
precipitate a war. The French remained calm, in spite of the 
growing popularity of Boulangfin. The Goldefc minis Uy resigned 
on the 17th of Miay 1887 after a* hostile division on the budget, 
and the opportunity was taken to get rid of the minister of war, 
whopoBcd as tlic coming restorer of Alsace andiworriaine to France- 
The iioulangist movoment soon Ijecamc anti-Republkan, and 
the opposition to it of succoftsive ministries improved tlie official 
relations of the French and German governrapeats. The circum- 
staiices at trending the fall of President Grevy the same year 
strengthened the Boiilangist agitation, and Jules Ferry, who 
sccniad imlicatedas his successor, was discarded by the Republi- 
can majority in the electoral congress, as a revoluition. was 
threatened in Paris if the choice fell on “ the German Ferry,” 
Sadi Carnot was consequently elected president of the Republic 
on the 31(1 of December 1887. Three nmth$ later, on tlic 9th 
of March 1888, died the old emperor William wlu) had personified 
the conquest of FrAnce by Germany. His soa, the pacific emperor 
Frederick, died too, oa the X5tjh of June, so the accession of 
William IJ,, the pupil of Bismarck,, at a moment when Boulanger 
threatened to become pbbiscitary dictator of France, was 
ominous for the peace of Europe, But in April 1889, Boulanger 
ignominiously fled the country, and in March 1890 Bismarck 
fell. Fmnce none the les** rejected all fritmdly overtures made 
by the young emperor. In February 1891 his mothcr^^came to 
Paris and was unluckily induced to visit tl>e scenes (d German 
triumph near the capital — the ruins of.StGloud and the CMteou 
of Versailles where tlie German empire was proclanned. The 
inciclent called fordi sudi an explosion of wrath from tho French 
press that it was clear that France had not forgotten 1871. 
By tins time, however, France was no longer isolated and at 
the aercy of Germany, which by reason of the increase of its 
population while Uiat of France had remained almost stationary, 

was, under the system of compulsory military service in the 
two countries, more than a match for its neighbour in a singie- 
handid conflict. Even the Triple Alliance ceased to he a terror 
for France. An understaindiug arose between. Frame and 
Russia preliminary to the Franco^ussian alliance, which became 
the pivot of French exterior relations until the defeat ol Russia 


in the Japanese \var of 1904. So Ike second renewal of the 
Tnplice was forthwith answered by a visit of the French squadron 
to Kronstadt m {uly 1891- 

While such were tlie rclatiotns between Franco and the principail 
party to the Trqile Alhniice, the }>anifi period was marked by 
bitter dissension between France and Italy. Tunia 
had made Italy Gallophobe, but the diplomatic 
relations between the tivo counirtes had boeti courteous natr- 
mti tlie death) of Depretis in 1887. When Crispi 
Ruccoeded him as prime minister, and rill 1891 was tho director 
of tho exterior policy of itidy, a change took place. Grispi, 
though not the author of tlie Triple Alliance, entered with 
enthusiasm into its spint of hostility to France. The old Siciliaii 
revolutionary hastened to pay his respects to Bismarck at Fxiodb* 
richsruh in Octobcar 1887, tiie visit being highly approveid. ia 
Italy. Before that the French Chamber had, in July 1886, hy a 
small majority, rejected a new treat>' of navigation between 
Fiance ami Italy, this being followed by the failure to renew 
the corntnerciai treaty of 1881:. Imtating mcidente wee® of 
constant occurrence. In 1888 a. conflict between the Fiendi 
consul at Masaowahiand the Italians whuoocupied that AbyssiniEii 
port indured. Bismarck to instruct the German ambassador ia 
Paris to tell M. Goblet, minister for foreign affaii’s in the Floquet 
cabinet, in case he should refer to the matter, that if Italy were 
involved thereby in complications it would not stand alone 
—this menace being coamiunitated to Cnspi by the Italian 
ambassadoi* at Berlin and officially pnnted in a greea-boolc. 
But after Brimarcks fall relations improved a little, and in AprM 
1890 the Italian fleet was sent to Toulon to salute President 
Carnot in tho name of King Humliert, though this did not 
prevent the French government being suspected of having 
designs on Tripoli. Italian opinion was agam incensed aguinst 
France by the action of the French clericals . represented liy a 
band of ('atholic “ pilgnms ” w'ho went to Rome to offer their 
sympathy to the piope in the autumn of 1891, and outraged the 
burml-place of Victor Emmanuel by writmg in the visitors’ register 
kept at the Pantheon the words Vnrg le fape." In August 
1893 a fight took place at Aignes Mortes, the medieval wailed 
city oi\ the salt marshes of the Gulf of Lyons, between French 
and Italian workmen, in which seven Italians w ere killed. But 
Crispi had gone out of office early in 1891, and tho ministers 
who succeeded, him were more disposed to prevent a rupture 
between Italy and Friuioe. Crispd became prime mmister again 
in December 1893, but this time without the portfolio of foreign 
affairs. He placed at the ConsuUa Baron Blanc, who though a 
strong partisan of the TViple -\lliance was closely attached to 
France, being a native oi Savoy, where he spent his yearty 
vacations on French soil. That the relations lx* tween the two 
nations were better was shown by what ocrurred after trie 
murder of President Carnot m June 1894. 'Hie fact that the 
assassin was an Italian might have caused trouble a little earlier ; 
but the grief of the Italians wast so .smeere, as shown by popukor 
demonstrations at Rome, that no anti-Italian violence took 
place in France, and in. the words of the French ambassador^ 
M. Billot, Cascrio s crime seemed likely to farther an imder^ 
standing botween the two peoples. The movement was very 
slight and made no progress durmg the short presidency of SL 
Giaiinir-Pener. Qn the ibt of November 1894 Alexancier IIL 
died, when the Italian press gave proof of the importance attri^ 
bated by the Trinlsoe to the Franco-Russian understanding 
by expressing a hope that the new tsar would put an end to it 
But on the loth of June 1895, foreign muustcr, M. Hanotaux^ 
intimated to the French Chamber that the understanding had 
become an alliance, and on the 17th the Russian ambassador 
in Paris conveyed to M. F6lix Faure, who was now president 
of the Republic, the collar oi St Andrew, while the same day 
the French and Russian men-ofi-war, invitrcl to the opening of 
the Kiel Canal, entered German waters together. The union of 
France with Russia wns no doubt one cause of the cessation of 
ludian hostility to France ; but others were at work. The in- 
auguration of tlie statue of MacMahon at Magenta the same week 
ai> the announcement of trie Fra .co>Russian alliance showed that 
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ther^ was a disposition to revive the old sentiment of fraternity 
which had once united France with Italy. More important was 
the necessity felt by the Italians of improved commercial re- 
lations with the French. Crispi fell on the 4th of March 1890, 
after the news of the disaster to the Italian troops at Adowa, 
the war with Abyssinia being a disastrous legacy left by him. 
The previous year he had caused the withdrawal from Paris of 
the Italian ambassador Signor Ressmann, a friend of France, 
transferring thither Count Tornielli, who during his mission 
in London had made a speech, after the visit of the Italian fleet 
to Toulon, which qualified him to rank as a misogaUo. But with 
the final disappearance of Crispi the relations of the two Latin 
neighbours became more naturd. Commerce between them had 
diminished, and the business men of both countries, excepting 
certain protectionists, felt that the commercial rupture was 
mutually prejudicial. Friendly negotiations were initiated on 
both sides, and almost the last act of President F^hx Faure 
before his sudden death — M. Delcass6 being then foreign minister 
— was to promulgate, on the 2nd of February 1899, a new com- 
mercial arrangement between France and Italy which the 
French parliament had adopted. By that time M. Barr^re was 
ambassador at the Quirinal and was engaged in promoting 
cordial relations between Italy and France, of which Count 
Tornielli in Paris had already become an ardent advocate. 
Italy remained a party to the Triple Alliance, which was renewed 
for a third period in 1902. But so changed had its significance 
become that in October 1903 the French Republic received for 
the first time an official visit from the sovereigns of Italy. 
This reconciliation of France and Italy was destined to have most 
important results outside the sphere of the Triple Alliance. 
The return visit which President Loubet paid to Victor Emmanuel 
III. in April 1904, it being the first time that a French chief of the 
state had gone to Rome since the pope had lost the temporal 
sovereignty, provoked a protest from the Vatican which caused 
the rupture of diplomatic relations lietween France and the Holy 
See, followed by the repudiation of the Concordat by an act 
passed in France, in 1905, separating the church from the state. 

While the decadence of the Triple Alliance had this important 
effect on the domestic affairs of France, its inception had pro- 
duced the Franco-Russian alliance, which took France 
Mi/fsice. isolation in Europe, and became the pivot 

of its extenor policy. It has been noted that in the 
years succeeding the Franco-Prussian War the tsar Alexander II. 
had shown a disposition to support Prance against German 
aggression, as though to make up for his neutrality during the 
war, which was so benevolent for Germany that his uncle 
William I. had ascribed to it a large share of the German victory. 
The assassination of Alexander II. by revolutionaries in 1881 
made it difficult for the new autocrat to cultivate closer relations 
with a Republican government, although the Third Republic, 
under the influence of Gambetta, to whom Us consolidation was 
chiefly due, had repudiated that proselytizing spirit, inherited 
from the great Revolution, which had disquieted the monarchies 
of Europe m 1848 and had provoked their hostility to the Second 
Republic. But the Triple Alliance which was concluded the 
year after the murder of the tsar indicated the possible expediency 
of an understanding between the two great powers of the West 
and the East, iii response to the combination of the three central 
powers of Europe, — though Bismarck after his fall revealed that 
m 1884 a secret treaty was concluded between Germany and 
Russia, wliif h was, however, said to have in view a war between 
England and Russia. Internal dissension on the subject of 
colonial policy in the h r East, followed by the fall of Jules 
Ferry and the Bnulangist agitation were some of the causes 
which prevented France from strengthening its position in 
Europe by seeking a formal understanding with Russia in the 
first part of the reign of Alexander III. But when the Boulangist 
movement f'ame to an end, entirely from the incompetency of 
its leader, it l^ehoved the government of the Republic to find a 
means of SiXtisfying the strong patriotic sentiment revealed in 
the nation, which, directed by a capable and daring soldier, 
would have swept away the parliamentary republic and estab- 


lished a military dictatorship in its place. The Franco-Russian 
understanding provided that means, and Russia was ready for 
it, having become, by the termination in i8go of the secret 
treaty with Germany,’ not less isolated in Europe than France. 
In July 1891, when the French fleet visited Kronstadt the 
incident caused such enthusiasm throughout the French nation 
that the exiled General Boulanger’s existence would have been 
forgotten, except among his dwindling personal followers, had 
he not put an end to it by suicide two months later at Brussels. 
The Franco-Russian understanding united all parties, not in 
love for one another but in the idea that France was thereby 
about to resume its place in Europe. The Catholic Royalists 
ceased to talk of the restitution of the temporal power of the 
pope in their joy at the deference of the government of the 
republic for the most autocratic monarchy of Christendom ; 
the Boulangists, now called Nationalists, hoped that it would 
lead to the war of revenge with Germany, and that it might also 
be the means of humiliating England, as shown by their resent- 
ment at the visit of the French squadron to Portsmouth on its 
way home from Kronstadt. It is, however, extremely improbable 
that the understanding and subsequent alliance would have been 
effected had the Boulangist movement succeeded. For the last 
thing that the Russian government desired was war with Ger- 
many. What it needed and obtained was security against 
German aggression on its frontier and financial aid from France ; 
so a French plebiscitary government, having for its aim the 
restitution of Alsace and Lorraine, would have found no support 
m Russia. As the German chancellor, Count von Caprivi, said 
m the Reichstag on the 27th of November 1891, a few weeks 
after a Russian loan had been subscribed in France nearly 
eight times over, the naval visit to Kronstadt had not brought 
war nearer by one single inch. Nevertheless when in 1893 the 
Russian fleet paid a somewhat tardy return visit to Toulon, 
where it was reviewed by President Carnot, a party of Russian 
officers who came to Paris was received by the population of 
the capital, which less than five years before had acclaimed 
General Boulanger, with raptures which could not have been 
exceeded had they 'brought back to France the territory lost in 
1871. In November 1894, Alexander III. died, and in January 
i 895,M. Casimir-Perier resigned the presidency of the Republic, 
to which he had succeeded only six months before on the assassi- 
nation of M. Carnot. So it was left to Nicholas II. and President 
Felix Faure to proclaim the existence of a formal alliance between 
France and Russia. It appears that in i8qt and 1892, at the 
time of the first public manifestations of friendship between 
PVance and Russia, in the words of M. Ribot, sccicl conventions 
were signed by him, lieing foreign minister, and M. de Freycmet, 
president of the council, which secured for France the support 
of Russia for the maintenance of the equilibrium in Europe *’ ; 
and on a later occasion the same statesman said that it was after 
the visit of the empress Frederick to Paris in i8qi that Alexander 
III. made to France certain offers which were accepted. The 
word alliance ” was not publicly used by any minister to 
connote the relations of France with Russia until the loth of June 
1895, when M. Hanotaux used the term with cautious vagueness 
amid the applause of the Chamber of Deputies. Yet not even 
when Nicholas II. came to France in October 1896 was the word 
alliance ” formally pronounced in any of the official speeches. 
But the reception given to the tsar and tsantsa in Priris, where 
no European sovereign had come oflicially since William of 
Germany passed down the Champs Elyscc> as a conqueror, 
was of such a character that none could doubt that this was the 
consecration of the alliance. It was at last formally proclaimed 
by Nicholas II., on board a French man-of-war, on the occasion 
of the visit of the president of the Republic to Russia in Aftgust 
1897. From that date until the formation of M. Bri ind’s 
cabinet in 1909, nine different ministries succeeded one another 
and five ministers of foreign affairs ; but they all loyally sup- 
ported the Franco-Russian alliance, although its popi^rity 
diminished in France long before the war between Russia and 
Japan, which deprived it of its efficacy in Europe. In 1901 
Nicholas 11 . came again to France and was the guest of President 
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Loubet at Compi^gnc. His visit excited little enthusi^m 
in the nation, which was disposed to attribute it to Ku&u:;/s 
financial need of France ; while the Socialists, now a strong 
party which provided the Waldeck-Rousseau ministry with an 
important part of its majority in the Chamber, violently attacked 
the alliance of the Republic with a reactionary autocracy. 
However anomalous that may have been it did not prevent the 
whole French nation from welcoming the friendship between 
the governments of Russia and of France in its early stages. 
Nor can there be any doubt that the popular instinct was right 
in according it that welcome. France in its international rela- 
tions was strengthened morally by the understanding and by 
the alliance, which also served as a check to Germany. But 
Its association with Russia had not the results hoped for by 
the French reactionaries. It encouraged them in their opposition 
to the parliamentary Republic during the Dreyfus agitation, 
the more so because the Russian autocracy is anti-Semitic. It 
also made a Nationalist of one president of the Republic, F^lix 
Fan re, whose head was so turned by his imperial frequentations 
that he adopted some of the less admirable practices of princes, 
and also seemed ready to assume the bearing of an autocrat. 
His sudden death was as great a relief to the parliamentary 
Republicans as it was a di.sappointment to the plebiscitary 
party, which anti-Dreyfusism, with its patriotic pretensions, 
had again made a formidable force in the land. But the election 
of the pacific and constitutional M. Loubet as president of the 
Republic at this critical moment in its history counteracted 
any reactionary influence which the Russian alliance might have 
had m France ; so the general effect of the alliance was to 
strengthen the Republic and to add to its prestige. The visit 
of the tsar to Paris, the first paid by a friendly sovereign since 
the Second Empire, impressed a population, proud of its capital, 
by an outward sign which seemed to show that the Republic 
was not an obstacle to the recognition by the monarchies of 
Europe of the place still held by France among the great powers. 
Before M. Loubet laid down office the nation, grown more 
republican, saw the visit of the tsar followed by those of the 
kings of England and of Italy, who might never have been 
moved trj^nresent their respects to the French Republic had not 
Russia shown them the way. 

While the French rejoiced at the Russian alliance chiefly as 
a check to the aggressive designs of Germany, they also liked 
the association of France with a power regarded as 
w hostile to England. This traditional feeling was not 
England, discouraged by one of the chief artificers of the alliance, 
Baron Mohrenheim, Russian ambassador in Pans, 
who until 1884 had filled the same position in London, where he 
had not learned to love England, and who enjoyed in France a 
popularity rarely accorded to the diplomatic agent of a foreign 
power. An entente cordtale has since been initiated’ between 
England and France. But it is necessary to refer to the less 
agreeable relations which existed between the two countries, 
as they had some influence on the exterior policy of the Third 
Republic. England and France had no causes of friction within 
Europe. But in its policy of colonial expansion, during the last 
twenty years of the 19th century, France constantly encountered 
England all over the globe. The first important enterprise beyond 
the seas seriously undertaken by France after the Franco- 
German War, was, as we have seen, in Tunis. But even before 
that question had been mentioned at the congress of Berlin, 
HI 1878, France had become involved in an adventure in the Far 
East, which in its developments attracted more public attention 
at home than the extension of French territory in northern 
Africa. Had these pages been written before the end of the 
i9tlf century it would have seemed necessary to trace the 
operations of France in Indo-China with not less detail than 
has been given to the establishment of the protectorate in Tunis. 
But French hopes of founding a great empire in the Far East 
to an end with the partial resuscitation of China and the 
rise to power of Japan. As we have seen, Jules Ferry’s idea 
was that in colonial expansion France would find the best means 
of recovering prestige after the defeat of 1870-7 t in the years 


I of recuperation when itwas essential to be diverted fromEuropean 
complications. Jules Ferry was not a friend of Gambetta, in 
spite of later republican legends But the policy of colonial 
expansion in Tunis and in Indo-China, associated with Ferry’s 
name, was projected by Gambetta to give satisfaction to France 
for the necessity, imposed, in his opinion, on the French govern- 
ment, of taking its lead in foreign affairs from Berlin. How 
Jules Ferry developed that system we know now from Bismarck’s 
subsequent expressions of regret at Ferry’s fall. He believed 
that, had Ferry remained in power, an amicable arrangement 
would have been made between France and Germany, a formal 
agreement having been almost concluded to the effect that France 
should maintain peaceable and friendly relations with Germany, 
while Bismarck supported France in Tunis, in Indo-China and 
generally in its schemes of oversea colonization. Even though the 
friendly attitude of Germany towards those schemes was not 
official, the contrast was manifest between the benevolent tone 
of the German press and that of the English, which was generally 
hostile. Jules Ferry took his stand on the position that his 
policy was one not of colonial conquest, but of colonial conserva- 
tion, that without Tunis, Algeria was insecure, that without 
Tongkmg and Annam, there was danger of losing Cochin-China, 
where the French had been in possession since 1861. It was on 
the Tongking question that Ferry fell. On the 30th of March 
1885, on the news of the defeat of the French troops at Lang-Son, 
the Chamber refused to vote the money for carrying on the cam- 
paign by a majority of 306 to 149. Since that day public opinion 
in France has made amends to the memory of Jules Ferry. 
His patriotic foresight has been extolled. Criticism has not been 
spared for the opponents of his policy in parliament of whom 
the most conspicuous, M. C 16 menceau and M. Ribot,have survived 
to take a leading part in public affairs in the 20th century. 
The attitude of the Parisian press, which compared Lang-Son 
with Sedan and Jules Ferry with fimile Olhvier, has been 
generally deplored, as has that of the public which was ready 
to offer violence to the fallen minister, and which was still so 
hostile to him in 1887 that the congress at Versailles was per- 
suaded that there would be a revolution in Paris if it elected 
“ the (jerman Ferry ” president of the Republic. Nevertheless 
his adversaries in parliament, in the press and in the street have 
been justified — not owing to their superior sagacity, but owing 
to a series of unexpected events which the most foreseeing 
statesmen of the world never anticipated. The Indo-China 
dream of Jules Ferry might have led to a magnificent empire in 
the East to compensate for that which Dupleix lost and Napoleon 
failed to reconquer. 

The Russian alliance, which came at the time when Ferry’s 
policy was justified in the eyes of the public, too late for him 
to enjoy any credit, gave a new impetus to the French idea 
of establishing an empire in the Far East. In the opinion of all 
the prophets of Europe the great international struggle in the 
near future was to be that of England with Russia for the 
possession of India. If Russia won, France might have a share 
in the dismembered Indian empire, of which part of the frontier 
now marched with that of French Indo-China, since Burma 
had become British and Tongking French. Such aspirations were 
not formulated in white-books or in parliamentary speeches. 
Indeed, the apprehension of difficulty with England limited 
French ambition on the Siamese frontier. That did not prevent 
dangerous friction arising between England and France on the 
question of the Mekong, the river which flows from China almost 
due south into the China Sea traversing the whole length of 
French Indo-China, and forming part of the eastern boundary 
of Upper Burma and Siam. The aim of France was to secure the 
whole of the left bank of the Mekong, the highway of commerce 
from southern China. The opposition of Siam to this delimitation 
was believed by the French to be inspired by England, the 
supremacy of France on the Mekong river being prejudicial to 
British commerce with China. The inevitable rivalry between 
the two powers reached an acute crisis in 1893, British 
ambassador in Paris being Lord Dufferin, who well understood 
the question, upper Burma haA mg been annexed to India under 
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when not only was the French claim to the Icit bank of the 
)Mekc«jg allowed^ but the neutrality of a zs-kllomctre zone on the 
Siawee bank was coucedwU ui open to French tiudj. It is said 
that «t one moment in JnAy 1803 Kngland and France were more 
nearly at war than at mif otlier iatemational crisis under the 
Third Republic^ not excluding that (&f Fashoda^ though the acute 
teiihion between ili-e i^oveffiincnis was utiknowti to the public. 

Tbe panama aff.ur hsal left French public opinion in a nervous 
condition. FanUstw clwtrgjes were brought not only in the 
pr^s, but in the chamber of deputies, against newspapers and 
poliucians of having accepted fc^ibcs from the British govern-- 
nwat. At ttie genjeral' eWction in Augiwt and ^September 1893 
JIL Qemenceau was pursued into hi$ distant constituency m the 
V»r by a cr(?wd of Pansdan poiitkUns, who brought about has 
defeat lesn by alleging hw comiexkwi with the Panama scandal 
than i>y propagating the legend that lue was the paid agent of 
Slngiaud. The odkial reipublic, which chewi^jcd its prime hi mister 
dwee tifn^s^ aad its forei^il minister twice in 11893, M. Devetie 
fillip that post in tlie Hibot and l>uipuy nrdnistncs, and M. 
Cawinir-Bwier in his ^wn, vcjifcwliated with energy the calumnies 
as to the attempiied interference of Eogdand in French domestic 
affairs. But the suceesaive governmerots were not ia a mood to 
make couoes6Mjns in fercjig» questions, ns ail France was under 
the glamour of the prelwnitMiry manclestnticms of the Russian 
alhancev This was seen, a kw weeto aftier the ficetjom, in the 
wild ^thufiw^m wUh which Paris received Admiral Avekne 
ajod his odioers, who had lirought tbe Rwisnm fleet to Toulon to 
return the visit of tho French fleet to Krorwtwk in 1891. The 
dea^h of JVWshai JUcMnlkin, wlw had won ins first renown k the 
Criiaea, sand hi^ funeral at tire Inveludes wtiile the Russians were 
in Paris, were uired to emphasize the fact that the alks before 
Seln^topol were m longer friends. Ihc projector of tiie Frettch 
anijpire k tlie Far East ^ not live to see this phase of tiae seeming 
justkeationof the policy which had oost him place and popukrtty. 
Jules Ferry had died Otn the 17th of March 1893, eoly three weeks 
alter his triompliajrit refiahthiation ia the pdittcal ii«orld by his 
eUetku to the preskleney of the Senate^ the second post ia the 
atate. The year he died it seemed as though with the active 
aid of IlUssia and the sympul^ of Germa^ the posieiaions of 
Froiice k south^eaetera Am wiight have tndefiiHtcly expanxied 
into oauthern €hion. A few years later the defeat of Russia 
by Japan and the rine of the oeatpower the Japanese pcactio 
ally ended the French etupire in Isido-Cihka. Wlioi the Fircctch 
akaady bad at the end of llteMaIr eantury k virtuafly gunrantced 
to them only by the Anglo- Japanese alliance, it k k the bony 
qI things (tlmt thoee poa»es«oaiW'hichYfere a sign. of Ffonch rivalry 
with Eogkfld should now be scoured to Fraace fey 
{rknclliiMss. For it is now reongniaed by tho French that the 
<te|eiiceof Ind<>-Clwia is Mwpeestlfle. 

Mad the French drosu» i>oea raalUed of a krgn eatpexmm oi 
twitor^' into s«uthern (ihma, tbesveoess of tliaTieweniptrowottkl 
AMcBti based on feeq Ghiocse labour. This mkght 

pytitx" cottuterlwUnnced sus kkial <ebst«do to atU French 

ewiunial arheosoi, mone importont ithodi thoae which 
arise from iriterna^tion^ dfl^ctdiies — the roiuctarwe of the 
French to ostaijhbh tben>eelves as serious eolontsts in their 
9vorsoa possessions^ \V^ have nnted how Algecra, which k 
to Toulon and Uajiseifles than ane Pans and Havec, 
hap been eompuvativtJry 6HfgJec<ied by the French, after eighty 
j^ears'pf occiqwbtieni, ispiHo id the aswenity of ita.Hjltnnafte aad 
Its sod far Kuropeiin ‘teft tiers. The new Fnench cokrual «cliuol 
adv^toa tlio ‘y itJidmvMsJ ef Franco fcem nd^^u*rturoSl in dflbtent 
Uopioal cpuntricb which can be reached only by bug sea voyages^ 
aad ^be conceia^sation of Fc^rieh activity in the nortbcim hall 
oi tbs African' contHient Madagascar is, m we have seen, 
oowuted as Afwa ki. completing the npfa of Frea«h .ooluniai 

territ^. Bwft k Ucs^^ ^iiroly outside the scheme of African 
and kispite^ the lossnf life ajad tnooey incurred 
iHAfe'^niquestjL) its retentio^t is not popuiajr with the jaew , school, 
ktbfiiigh>»the i^trfaim of Fmnpe to it was as long ago as the 
rfigorftf loois vyh^n k 164a a company was foiwfcd under 


The French of the i)9th and 20th centuries may well be considered 
less enterprising k both hemispheres than were their ancestors 
of the lytih, inod Madagascar, after havmg been the cause of 
much ill-feduig between England md France under the Third 
Republic down to the time of its formal annexation, by the 
few of the 9th of August 1896, is not now the object of much 
interest among French politicians. On the African continent 
it is different. When, the Republic succeedixi to the Second 
Empire the French African possessions outside Algiers were 
incouMderable in areiu I'he chief was Senegal, which though 
founded as a French station under Louis Xlil., was virtually 
tlic creation of Faidherbe imdtr the Second Empire, even in 
a greater degree than were Tunis and Tongking of Jules Ferry 
under tho Third Republic. There was also Gabiin, which is 
now included m French Congo. Tho»e outposts in the tropics 
! becanae the startingvpaints for the expiuiBion of a French sphere 
: of influence ia nordi Africa, which by the l’»eginning of the 20th 
century mode Fnaace the nxmwnal possessor of a vast territory 
stretching from tho equatorial region on tlie gulf of Guinea to 
the Medsterraneaiii. A large portion of it is of no importance, 
inciudmg the once mysterious 'i’tmbuktu and the wilds of the 
waterless Sahara desert. But the steps whereby these wide 
tracta of wfldemess and of valuable territory came to pre„ch 
be marked on the maps in French colours, by inter- and 
national agreement, arc important, as they were Bagiiau 
associated with the last serious oflirial dispute between nv»iry. 
England and France l^cfore the period of entente, M. Hanotaux, 
who was foreign minister for the then unprecedented term of 
f(Mir years, foom 1894 to i8g»8, with one short interval of a few 
months^ has thrown an instructive light on the feeling with which 
French pcditicians up to the end of the r9th century regarded 
Engfeisd. He declared in *909, with tho high authority of 
me who was daring years of Anglo-Ftcnch tension the mouth- 
piece ©f the Republic in its relatiows with other powers, that 
every mo^Te ia the direction of cofonial cxipansion made by 
France disquietod and imtated Engkmd. He complained 
that when France, under the stiinulatiiig gaidanca of Jules 
Ferry, imdcrtook the ucconsCitiition ©f «n ©yerswi domain, 
Imgland barred the way — in Egypt, m Tunis, in Madagascar, 
in indo-Cluna, in the Oxngo, in Crania. Writing with the 
knowledge of an ex-fomign minister, who had enjoyed many 
years oi retirement to -enabie him to weigh his words, M. 
Hanotaux asserted without any qunliflcation that when he 
took ofto© Enghnd had conceived a tripfle design, to ASbume 
the position oi hetr t© the Fortuguese pooaessioiis in Africa, 
to ibstrey the inifopendencc of the South African republics, 
and to renaain in perpetwity in Egypt.” We have not to discuss 
tto truth oi those propcwitions, we have oiriy to ncto the tiendency 
of Ftmch policy ; and tn so doing it kmotul to remark tliat the 
odiciai belief of the Thind Repuliic m tlie iasit period of the 
ifihoentury wna that Engfeoiclwas the enemy txf Fnevbch colonial 
expansion ^ over the ^fobe, and that m the soHcoiled scraxml^le 
for Aiimca Ewgbab mbkidn waa tho chief obstacle to the schemes 
of Fwwceu IWL Iteiotflwac, witia tho authority cd oflneial know 
ledge,, naMsbaated thest the English pro^t ©f a rahway from the 
Cape oi Good Mope to Gatno was the provocaitiinii whidi atiijm- 
l^d the French to oesay a similar adveaiture ; though lie denied 
that the MwcbaindiiriBSioii and other isiiwilac eacpcditioiis about 
1j he jnenlaeaied were conaeived wkli the specific object of 
ppcrentiiig the* aceompiisliment of the jBrkish plan . I'he! explora- 
imis oi Srtxnley hoddemonstriuted ithatoocess to tho Great Lakes 
md the Upper Nile Ktould be effocted as eiisfly from the west 
coaft of Africa ns from oliher directions. The French, loom their 
u«acttt posswssien of Gabon, had extended their opetiafiknf for 
to the east, and bad by treaties with Euroj^cam powers obtained 
the right bade of the Gbamghi, a great affluent of the Congo, 
as a ftrontwar between their territory and that of the Cbnge 
kdependiat .State. They thus found themselvcB* with reject 
to Europe, in poeseasion of a region which approached the 
\'aUey of lihe Upper Nile. Between the fall/d Judes Berry 
in 1885 md'the li^inningof the Russkn alliance iceuato a fmod 
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of (decreased acthity in Prei^ch colonial expansion, 'the uri- 
popularity of the Tongking expedition was one of fhe causes 
of popufarity of General 13 ouVpger, who diverted the French 
piibiictropi distant enterprises to a gontemplation of the Gefipap 
frontier, when Boinanglsm pame to an end the Panama 
<xf!air TOok its place in the intete^ it excited. But the /colonial 
party in Franpe did not Ipse hfeht pf the possibility of estabjishing 
(/Mr ^ position on the Upper ^iic. TJie partition of Africa 
Nile seemed to pficr an .occasion for France to take com- 
expiora- pensation for the English oepupation of Sgypt. in 
tion. the Budget Comipission, on the? proposal of 

M. l^tiennc, depyty for Oran, who had three times bpen colonial 
under secretary, voted ;joo,ooo francs for the despatch of a 
mission to explore and report on tho^e regions, whidi had not 
had mudi attention since the davs of Erhii). Bijt the project 
was not then earned out. hater, parliament voted a sum six 
times larger for strengthening the French positions on the Upper 
Ubanghi and tbejr means of communicatign with the coast 
But Colonel Mon toil’s oKpeditiop, which was thp conse.quence 
of this vote, was diverted, and the i,6qo,oop francs were spent 
at Loango, the southern port of French C'opgo, and on the Ivory 
Coast, the French territory which lies h^twepn Liberia and 
the British Gold Coast Cplony, where a prolonged war ensued 
with Samory, a Nigerian chidtain. In September 1894, M. 
I!>elcass 4 being colonial minister, M. Liotard was appointed 
commissioner of the Uppe; Uban^i with instructions to extend 
French influence in ^e Bahr-el-Ghazal up to the Nile. In 
addition to official missions, numerous expeditions of French 
explorer^ took place in Central /Africa during this period, and 
negoriations were contmuah^ between the British 

and French govemrrtents. Towardfe rile end of tSg^ Lord Saiis- 
bu.iy, who had succeeded Lord I^imb^rley at the foreign office, 
informed Baron d« Courcel, the Prendi ambassador, that an 
esepedltjon to the Upper NiJc wa^ projected for the purpose of 
potting an end to Mahdism. M. H'anotayx w^s not at this 
moment minister of foreign affairs^ He had been succeeded 
by M. Bertfielot, the eminent chemist, who resigned that office 
on the 26th of March 18^6, a month before the fall of the 0 our* 
gec^ cabinet of which he wa? a member, in consequence a 
question raised in the chamber on this subieet of tije English 
expedition to the Soudan, According to M. who 

returned to the Quai d'Orsay, in the Meline ministry, <hi the 
29^1 of April 1896, Lord Salisbury at the end of the previous 
in announcing tlie expedition confidentially to M. de 
Couroel, had assured him that it >vouW not go beyond PongQ^a 
without a preliminary understanding with France. There n^uust 
hav^ been a misunderstanding on this point, as after reaching 
Pgngplg, jn September 1^96 the Anglo-Egyptian army proceeded 
119 the J^ile in tfic clirection of Kliartouip. Pc^ore % hl^ot^^ux 
resumed office the Marchand mission had been formally 
planned. On tlie 24th of Fclwuary 1896 M. Guieyese, 
^ ’ colonial minister in the Bourgeois miiifstfy, h^d si^^ned 

Cgpl^in l^chand’s instructions tp the .efept t^at he i^ust 
niafch through the Upper Ubanghi, in .order to exH^nd French 
influence as far as tiie Nile, and try to reach that river 
before Colongl Colvile, who was leading an , expedition fron) 
tfi<? JEast, fie was also adyis/ed to concili^e the^im 

0^ the mission could be Ixanefited Mie^^by. 
raised to the rank ol governor of the Upper Ubanghi, and in 
a desp^atch to him the colonial Jblnisi;e;r, M. And/-^ LebjOn, 
wrote tht^t ,the Marcha^ mfeslon <>y,as npt to hf A 

uutefury enterprise, it benig miX out wnh .9f 

maintaining the poetical dine which lor two yearn M. iig^d 


hac^er^sfently been fc^lqyri^, pi which establishment 
in Pe .pi^t to Ae fitoTOing 

reward. Two days later, on the astlji, ^ Jiwp CftPj^W 

Marohimd embarked for Africa, liiie is i^ot die tplaee for a 
t^teserj^iop nf his adygnydr^/in.cr^frrg’fll^ coptlnwt of Affien 
^ ^ . he ,eiicountflred iSeibiil fetcK^er .at FashQcla:^ two 


fortnighl^ battle ^Qmdttcman tagi/d the .oaptuse ,Qf 

Khartoum. The news was’ known ^to Europe by 


i 


sirdaf’s t€lle|frp,ins to the priti^h govemmeht fn S^tcijober 
annpuncing the pre^ttpe of the Fr/ench misrioh ^t Fas^oda. 
Then ensued a period of acute tension between tl\e I^tench a;id 
English governments, whiA gave the impressiop to pv^,% 
that war b^tw^eg the two countries was inevitable, fiut those 
who were watching the situatten \n France on the $pdt kn^^ 
that there was no question of %htiqg. France was unprepafed^ 
and wa^ also involved in fhe foils of the Dreyfus affair. Had 
the situation been that of 4 year later, when Uie French domestic 
controversy was ending and the Transvaal War bednning, 
England might havg been in a very difficult position. General 
Kitchener declined to recognize a French oexupation of any 
part of the Nile valley. A long discussion /ensued between 
British and French governments, which was ended by the latter 
deciding on the 6th of November 1898 not to maintajp the 
Marchand mission at F^shoda. ( aptain Marchah^ refused to 
return to Europe by wav of the Nile and Lower Egyptj marching 
across Abyssinia to Jibuti in French Somaliland, w¥iere he 
embarked for France. He was received with well-merited 
enthusiasm in Paris. But the most remarkable featujsc of lus 
reception was that the ministry became ^0 alarmed lest riie 
popularity of the hero of Fashpda should be at the expense 
of that of the parliamentary republic, that it put an end to the 
public iicclanaations by xlespatching him secretly from the 
capital — a somewhat snnilar treatrnent having been accorded to 
General Dodds in 189;^ on his return to f’rance after conquering 
Dahomey. The ^archand mission had little eJ?ect op African 
questions at issue between France an 4 Great Britain, as a great 
settlement had efieoled while it was on its way 
across the eontinent. On the 14th of Jpue 1898, the 
day before the fall of the M^fine ministry, when ft. 

Hanotaux finally quitted the Quai d’Orsav, a conven- 
tion of general del^ltatjon was si^eeji at Varis by that ininister 
and by th/D British ambassador, iir Edmund Mohfeon^ which as 
regards the Respective claitps of England and Epance covered 
m its acope the whole of tfle northern half of Africa firopi Sene- 
gambia and the Congo to the valley of the Nile. Compatatively 
little attention was paid to it aipld the exciting ev^ents wtnen 
foftow^d, so Ijttle that %. de Coptcel has officlafly recorded 
th^t three pionths ^ater. pn the pve of Fashod^t incident, 
Lord Sallsbuty deplateci to him that he was not suffidently 
acquainted with the geography of Afripa to express an opinion 
on certain questions « 'delimitation arising out of the success 
of the British expedition on the Uppw Nw. ^he convention 
of Jtme 189^ was, however, of tli^ highest importance, as it 
affirmed the junction into one vast territory of the three chief 
African domains of France, Algeria and 1'unis, Senegal and the 
I^iger, chad and the Congo, thtis conceding to France thp whole 
of the north-western continent with the exception of Morocco, 
Liberia and tha European colonies on the ' Atlantic. This 
arrangement, winch wale completed by an additional conventioa 
on the 2ist of Mar(di 1899, made Morocco a legirimate bb^ct 
of ‘French ambition. 

The other cjiiestions which caiieed mutual animosity between 
England and ' France in the decline of the 19th century had 
nothing whatever to do witli their GoO^ictinff inter- 
nations,} interests. ‘The oltensive attitude oi the epieate 
En|j^ press towards FranGe on aecount ol the wkli 
Drejdiis affair was repaid by the SVenqh in their 
criticism of the Boer War. When those sentimjental causes of 
mutual irritation had become le$6 aeute, the press ol tlie -two 
countries was moved by certain infiiiences to recorawe thaA it 
was in their interest to be on g^d terms with !one another. 
The importance of their corhmerdial relations was hofou^t 
into rehef as though k wre a new faot. M in atato 
visite lietween th^ rulers of Englandf^^wd? of France took plaoe 
in ^eiv respective cattails, for thehiJst'time since the earfy 
of the S^pnd Empke> followed by ah Anglo-French convei*rian 
sigrM^ on the of 'April 4904.^ By tim an anrangemeat .was 
cbme to on outstandihg ^estions c 4 contremerfsy (between 
Errand and- France in'" Ararious porta df th« Avtorld. >Krande 
uiidefto(A not to interfere wirii th^ .action of Engltod 
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while Ei^Iand made a like undertaking as to French influence 
in Morocco. France conceded certain of its fishing rights in 
Newfoundland which had been a perpetual source of irritation 
between the two countries for nearly two hundred years since 
the treaty of Utrecht of 1713. In return England made several 
concessions to France in .Mrica, including that of the Los 
Islands off Sierra Leone and some rectifications of frontier on 
the Gambia and between the Niger and I-ake Chad. Other 
points of difference were arranged as to Siam, the New Hebrides 
and Madagascar. The convention of 1904 was on the whole 
more advantageous for England than for France. The free 
hand which England conceded to France in dealing with Morocco 
was a somewhat burdensome gift owing to German interference ; 
but the incidents which arose from the Franco-German conflict 
m that country are as yet too recent for any estimate of their 
possible consequences. 

One result was the retirement of M. Delcass6 from the foreign 
office on the 6th of June 1905. He had been foreign minister 
for seven years, a consecutive period of rare length, 
Jwrita/yM. oncc exceeded in England since the creation of 
09Igm9§4. * ^he office, when Castlereagh held it for ten years, 
and one of prodigious duration in the history of the 
Third Republic. He first went to the Quai d’Orsay in the Brisson 
ministry of June 1898, remained there during the Dupuy ministry 
of the same year, was reappointed by M. Waldcck-Rousseau 
in his cabinet which lasted from June 1899 to June 1902, was 
retained in the post by M. Combes till his ministry fell in January 
1905, and again by his successor M.Rouvier till his own resignation 
in June of that year. M. Delcasse had thus an uninterrupted reign 
at the foreign oflice during a long critical period of transition 
both in the interior politics of France and in its exterior relations. 
He went to the Quai d’Orsay when the Dreyfus agitation was 
most acute, and left it when parliament was absorbed in dis- 
cussing the separation of church and state. He saw the Franco- 
Russian alliance lose its popularity in the country even before the 
Russian defeat by the Japanese in the last days of his ministry. 
Although in the course of his official duties at the colonial office 
he had been partly responsible for some of the expeditions sent 
to Africa for the purpose of checking British influence, he was 
fully disposed to pursue a policy which might lead to a friendly 
understanding with England. In this he differed from M. 
Hanotaux, who was essentially the man of the Franco-Russian 
alliance, owing to it much of his prestige, including his election 
to the French Academy, and Russia, to which he gave exclu- 
sive allegiance, was then deemed to be primarily the enemy of 
England. M. Delcass^ on the contrary, from the first, desired to 
-assist a rapprochement between England and Russia as pre- 
liminary to the arrangement he proposed between England 
and France. He was foreign minister when the tsar paid his 
second visit to France, but there was no longer the national 
unanimity which welcomed him in 1896. M. Delcasse also accom- 
panied Resident Loubet to Russia when he returned the tsar’s 
second visit in 1902. But exchange of compliments between 
France and Russia were no longer to be the sole international 
ceremonials within the attributes of the French foreign office j 
M. Delcass^ was minister when the procession of European 
sovereigns headed by the kings of England and of Italy in 1903 
came officially to Paris, and he went with M. Loubet to London 
and to Rome on the president’s return visits to those capitals — 
the latter being the immediate cause of the rupture of the con- 
cordat with tli^ Vatican, though M. Delcasse was essentially a 
concordatory minister. His retirement from the Rouvier 
ministry in June 1905 was due to pressure from Germany in 
consequence of his opposition to German interference in Morocco. 
His resignation took place just a week after the news had arrived 
of the destruction of the Russian fleet by the Japanese, which 
competed the disablement of the one ally of France. The 
impression was current in France that Germany wished to give 
the French nation a fright before the understanding with England 
had reached an effective stage, and it was actually believed 
^tthe resignation of M. Delcas^ averted a declaration of war., 
AhhoiUgh that belief revised to tome extent the fading enmity 


of the French towards the conquerors of Alsace-Lorraine, the 
fear which accompanied it moved a considerable section of the 
nation to favour an understanding with Germany in preference 
to, or even at the expense of, friendly relations with England. 
M. Qemenceau, who only late in life came into office, and 
attained it at the moment when a better understanding with 
England was progressing, had been throughout his long career, 
of all French public men in all political groups, the most con- 
sistent friend of England. His presence at the head of affairs 
was a guarantee of amicable Anglo-French relations, so far as. 
they could be protected by statesmanship. 

By reason of the increased duration and stability of ministries, 
the personal influence of ministers in directing the foreign policy 
of France has in one sense become greater in the 20th century 
than in those earlier periods when France had first to recuperate 
its strength after the war and then to take its exterior policy 
from Germany. Moreover, not only have cabinets lasted longer, 
but the foreign minister has often been retained in a succession 
of them. Of the thirty years which in 1909 had elapsed since 
Marshal MacMahon retired and the republic was governed by 
republicans, in the first fifteen years from 1879 to 1894 fourteen 
different persons held the office of minister of foreign affair.'*, 
while six sufficed for the fifteen years succeeding the latter date. 
One must not, however, exaggerate the effect of this greater 
stability in office-holding upon continuity of policy, which was 
well maintained even in the days when there was on an average 
a new foreign minister every year. Indeed the most marked 
breach in the continuity of the foreign policy of France has been 
made in that later period of long terms of office, which, with the 
repudiation of the Concordat, has seen the withdrawal of the 
French protectorate over Roman Catholic missions in the East — 
though It is too soon to estimate the result. In another respect 
France has under the republic departed a long way from a tradi- 
tion of the Quai d'Orsay. It no longer troubles itself on the 
subject of nationalities. Napoleon IIL, who had more French 
temperament than French blood in his constitution, was an 
idealist on this question, and one of the causes of his own down- 
fall and the defeat of France was his sympathy in this direction 
with German unity. Since Sedan little has been done in France 
to further the doctrine of nationalities. A faint echo of it was 
heard during the Boer war, but French sympathy with the 
struggling Dutch republics of South Africa was based rather on 
anti-English sentiment than on any abstract theory, (j, E. C. B.j 

Bibliography of FrfvcH History — The scientific study ot 
the history of France only begins with the i6th century. It was 
Iiampcrecl at first by the traditions of the middle ages and by a 
servile imitation of antiquity, Paulus Acmilius of Verona {De 
rebus gestis Francorunij 1517), who may be called the first of modern 
historians, merely applies the oratorical metliods of the Latin 
histonographers. It is not till the second half of the century that 
history emancipates itself ; Catholics and Protestants alike turn 
to it for arguments m their religious and political controversies. 
Francois Hotman published (1574) his branoo-Galha , Claude 
Fauenet his AnttquiUs gaulotses et f>a>icotses (1579) ; litienne 
Pasquier his Recherches de la France (1611), "the only work of 
erudition of the i6th century which one can road through without 
being bored.” Amateurs like Petau, A. de Thou, Bongars and 
Peiresc collected libraries to which men of learning went to draw 
their knowledge of the past ; Pierre Pithou, one of the aiithois of 
the Satire MMpp^e, published the earliest annals of France {A nnales 
Francorum^ 1588, and Htstoriae Francorum senptores coetanei XI ^ 
1596), Jacques Bongars collected m his Gesta Dei per Francos (i6ii- 
1617) the principal chroniclers of the Crusades. Others made a 
study of chronology like J. J. Scaliger (De emendatione temporum^ 
1583 ; Thesaurus temporum^ 1606), sketched the history of literature, 
like Fran90is Grud^, sieur of La Croix in Maine (Bibhothique fran^oise^ 
1584), and Antoine du Verdier (Catalogue de tous les auteurs qui ont 
Unt ou tr adult en franQois^ 1585), or discussed the actual prmciples of 
historical research, hke Jean iS^in (Methodus ad factlem hisioriamm 
coenitionem^ 1^66) and Henri Lancelot Voisin de La Popelini^re 
(liistoire des htstoires, 1599). 

But the writers of history are as yet very inexpert ; the Histoire 
ginirald des rots de France of Bemara de Girard, seigneur du Haitian 
(1576), the Grandes Annales de France of Fran90i3 de Bellefojest 
(15791, the Inventaire gtnkraXde Vhistoire de France of Jean de Serres 
(1597), the Histoire g^Srate de France depuis Pharamond of Scipion 
Dupleix (1621-1645), the Histoire de France (1643-1651) of Franvois 
Eudes de M^seray , and above all hU ^ brigt chronologique de I'histoiya 
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de France (1668), are compilations which weye eagerly re^ when they 
appeared, but are worthless nowadays. HiStoncal re^rch lacked 
method, leaders and trained workers ; it found them all m the 17th 
century, the golden age of learning which was honoured alike by 
laymen, priests and members of the monastic orders, especially the 
Benedictines of the congregation of St Maur. The pubheation of 
original documents was carried on with enthusiasm. To Andr6 
Duchesne we owe two great collections of chronicles : the Historiae 
Normannorum senptores antiqui (1619) and the Htstortae Fvancorum 
sertpiorest continued by his son Francois (5 vols , 1636-1649). 
These publications were due to a part only of his prodigious activity ; 
his papers and manuscripts, preserved in the Bibliothlque Nationale 
at Pans, are an inexhaustible mine. Charles du Fresne, seigneur 
du Cange, published Villehardouin (1657) and Joinville (1668); 
Ftienne Baluze^ the Capitulana regum Francorum (1674), the Nova 
collectto conciltorum (1677), the Vitae pafarum Avenionenstum 
(1693). The clergy were very much aided m their work by their 
pnvate libranes and by their co-operation ; P6re Philippe Labbe 
published his Bibliotheca nova manuscripiorum (I657), and began 
(1671) his Collection des conctles, which was successfully completed 
by his colleague P^re Cossart (18 vols ). In 1643 the Jesuit Jean 
Bolland brought out vol 1 of the Acta sanctorum^ a vast collection 
of stories and legends which has not yet been competed beyond the 
4th of November. (See Bollandists.) The Benedictines, for 
their part, published the Acta sanctorum ordinis sancti Benedictt 
(9 vols., 1668-1701). One of the chief editors of this collection, Dom 
Jean Mabillon, published on his own account the Vetera analecta 
(4 vols , 1675-1685) and prepared the A nnales ordinis sancti Benedictt 
(6 vols , 1703-1793). To Dom Thierri Ruinart we owe good editions 
of Gregory of Tours and Fredegarius (1699). The learning of the 
1 7th century further inaugurated those specialized studies which arc 
important aids to history. Mabillon in his De re diplomattca (1681) 
creates the science of documents or diplomatics. Adncn de Valois 
lays a sound foundation for historical geography by his critical 
edition of the NoHtia Galliarum (16751. Numismatics finds an en- 
lightened pioneer in Fran(^ois Leblanc {TraiU histonque des monnaies 
de France y 1690). Du Cange, one of the greatest of the French 
scholars who have studied the middle ages, has defined terms 
bearing on institutions in his Glossariutn mediae et tnfimae latimtalis 
(1678), recast by the Benedictines (1733), with an important supple- 
ment by Dom Carpentier (^68), republished twice during the 19th 
century, with additions, by F. Didot (1840-1850), and by L. Favre at 
Niort (1883-1888) ; this work is still indispensable to every student 
of medieval history. Finally, great biographical or bibliographical 
works were undertaken ; the Galha chnstiana^ which gave a chrono- 
logical list of the archbishops, bishops and abbots of the Gauls and 
of France, was compiled by two twin brothers, Scdvole and Louis 
de Samte-Marthe, and by the two sons of Louis (4 vols , 1656) ; a 
fresh edition, on a better plan, and with great additions, was begun 
m 1715 by Denys de Samte-Marthe, continued throughout the i8th 
century by the Benedictines, and finished in the 19th century by 
Barth 61 emy Haureau (1856-1861). ‘ 

As to the nobility, a series of researches and publications, begun 
by Pierre d’Hozier (d. 1660) and continued well on into the 19th 
century by several of his descendants, developed into the Armorial 
gMral de la France^ which was remodelled several times. A similar 
work, of a more critical nature, was carried out by P^rc Anselme 
{Histoire gdn^alogique de la matson de France et des grands offiaers 
de la couronnCf 1674) and by P^re Ange and P6re Simplicien, who 
completed the work (3rd ed m 9 vols , 1726-1733). Critical biblio- 
graphy IS especially represented by certain Protestants, expelled 
from France by the revocation of the Edict of Nantes Pierre 
Bayle, the sceptic, famous for his Dtdionnaire critique (1699), 
which is in part a refutation of the Dictionnairc hisiorique et gio- 
gtaphtque published m 1673 by the Abbe Louis Moreri, was the 
tTSt to publish the Nonvclles de la r^puhltque des leitres (1684-1687), 
u hich was continued by Henri Basnage de Beauval under the title 
o/ Histoire des ouvrages des savants (24 vols.). In imitation of this, 
lean Le Clerc successively edited a Bihliothdque universelle et histonque 
(1686-1693), a Bibliothhjue choisie (1703-1713), and a Bihltoth^que 
anctenne et moderne (1714-1727). These were the first of our 
“ periodicals." • 

The 1 8th century continues the traditions of the 17th. The 
Bcnedictmes still for some time hold the first place. Dom Edmond 
visited numerous archives (which were then closed) in 
Fianre and neighbouring countries, and drew from them the mateiial 
hu two important collections : Thesaurus novus anecdotoritm (9 vols , 
1717, in collaboration with DOm Ursin Durand) and Veter urn scrip- 
turum collectio (9 vols., 1724-1733). Dom !^rnard de Montfaucon 
also travelled m search of illustrated records of antiquity ; private 
collations, among others the celebrated collection of Gaigni^res 
(now in the Bibhothdtjue Nationale), provided him with the illus- 
t Motions which he published in his Monuments de la monarchie 
fran^oise (5 vols., 1 729-1 73 ^- The text is m two languages, I^itin 
and French. Dom Martin Bouquet took up the work begun by the 
Hvp J)uchesnes, and in 1738 polished vol. h of the Historians of j 
France (Rerum Gallicarum et Fraftcicarum scriptores)^ an enormous | 
collection which was intended to mclude all the sources of the history I 
of France, grouped under centimes and reigns. He produced the I 
first eight volumes himself; his work was contin*icd by seven 1 


collaborators, the moat active of whom was Dom Michel J. Brial. 
and already comprised thirteen volumes when it was interrupted 
by the Revolution. In 1733 , Antoine Rivet de La Grange produced 
vol. i. of the Histoire littirast'e de la France^ which in 1 7^ numbered 
twelve volumes. While Dom C. Fran9ois Toustaint and Dom 
Ren6 Prosper Tassin published a Nouveau TratU de diplomatique 
(6 vols , 1750-1765), others were, undertaking the Art de v^xfier Ifs 
dates (1750 ; new and much enlarged edition m 1770), Still others, 
with more or less success, attempted histories of the provmces. 

In the second half of the 18th century, the ardour of the !^nedic- 
tines of St Maur diminished, and scientific work passed more and 
more into the hands of laymen. The A^^^mie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-lettres, founded in 1663 ^nd reorlpaaized in 1701, became its 
chief instrument, numbenng among its members Denis Fran9oi8 
Secousse, who continued the collection of Ordinances des rois de 
France f begun (1723) by J. de Laun^re ; J,-B. d© La Cume de Samte 
Palaye (Mdmoires sur Vancienne chevalerie, 1759-1781 ; Glossatre de 
la Ian gue franfaise deputs son orpine iu$qu*d la fin de Louis XIV, 
printed only in 1875-1882) ; J.-B d'Anville (Noti^sur I' anctenne 
Gaule tir&e des monuments^ 1760) ; and L. G. de fciquigny, the 
greatest of them all, who continued the publication oi the urdon- 
nances^ began the Table chronologique des dipldmes concernant 
V histoire de France (3 vols , 1769-1783), published the Diplomata^ 
chartaCy ad res Francicas spectantia (1791, with the collaboration of 
La Porte du Theil), and directed fruitful researches in the archives in 
London, to enrich the Cabinet des chartesy where Henri Bertin (1719- 
1792), an enlightened minister of Louis XV , had in 1764 set himself 
the task of collecting the documentary sources of the national history. 
The example set by the religious orders and tlie government bore 
fruit. The general assembly of the clergy gave orders that its 
Frocis verbaux (9 vols., 1767-1789) should be pnnted ; some of the 
provmces decided to have their history written, and mostly applied 
to the Benedictines to have this done. Brittany was treated by 
Dom Lobmeau (1707) and Dom Monce (1742) ; the duchy of Bur- 
gundy by Dom Urbam Plancher (1739-1748); Languedoc by Dom 
Dominique Vaissdte (1730-1749, m collaboration with Dom Claude 
de Vic; new ed 1873-1893), for Pans, its secular history was 
treated by Dom Michel F 61 ibien and Dom Lobincau (1725), and its 
ecclesiastical history by the abb6 Lebeuf (1745-1760; new ed. 
1883-1890). 

This ever-increasing stream of new evidence aroused cunosity, 
gave rise to pregnant compansons, developed and sharpened the 
cntical sense, but further led to a more and more urgent need for 
exact information. The Academic des Inscnptions brought out its 
Histoire de I'Acadlmie avec les mimoires de IMrature tirds de s$^ 
registres (vol. 1. 1717 ; 51 vols appeared before the Revolution, with 
five indexes ; vide the Biblto graphic of Lasteyne, vol. 111 pp. 256 et 
seq ). Other collections, mostly of the nature of bibhograiJhies, 
were 4 he Journal des savants (iii vols , from 1665 to 1792 , vide the 
j Table mithodique by H. Cocheris, i860); the Journal de Trivoux y 01 
Mimotres pour V histoire des sciences et des beaux-artSy edited by 
Jesuits (265 vols , 1701^1790); the Mercure de France (977 vols , 
from 1724 to 1791). To these must be added the dictionaries and 
encyclopaedias the Dictionnaire de Moriri, the last edition ol 
which numbers lo vols. (1759) ; the Dictionnaire geographxquCy 
histonque et politique des Gaules et de la France, by the abb6 J. J. 
E'vpilly (6 vols , 1762-1770 ; unfinished) , the Repertoire umversa 
et ratsonne dc poisprudence civile, cnminelle, canomque et btndpdale^ 
by Guyot (64 ^o\b , 1775-1786 ; supplement in 17 vols , 1784-1785), 
reorganized and continued by Merlin de Douai, who was afterwards 
one of the Montognards, a member of the Directory, and a count 
under the Empire. 

The historians did not use to the greatest advantage the treasure: 
of learning provided foi them , they were for the most part super- 
ficial, and dominated by their political or religious prejudices 
Thus works like that of P6re Gabnel Daniel [Histoire de France, 2 
vols., 1713), of Piesulent Henault (Abr^g^ chronologique, 1744; 2* 
editions between 1770 and 1834), of the abbe Paul Francois Velly 
and those who completed his work (Histoire de France, 33 vols, 
1765 to 1783), of G H Gaillard (Histoire de la rivaltU de la Frana 
ct de I'Angleterre, 11 vols , 1771-1777), and of L. P. Anquetil (1805) 
m spite of the brilliant success with >^hich they met at first, have 
fallen into a just oblivion A separate place must be given to th< 
\Norksof the theorists and philosophers : Histoire de I'ancten gouverne 
ment do la Fiance, by the Comte de Boulainvilliers (1727), Histoin 
critique de I' Habh^sevient de la monarchie fran^otse dans les devA 
Gaults, by the abbe J. B. Dubos (1734) ; L' Esprit des lot^, by th< 
piesident de Montesquieu (1748) ; tlie Observations sur I' histoire di 
France, by the abbe dc Mably (1765) ; the Th&orie de la politique di 
la nionart hie franfaise, bv Mane Pauline de l-izairdi^e (1792). Thcsi 
'N\orkb have, if nothing else, the ment of provoking refiection. 

At the time of the Revolution this activity was checked. Th< 
religious communities and royal academies weic suppressed, anc 
France violently broke with even her most recent past, which waj 
considered to belong to the ancien rSgme When peace was re 
established, she began the task of making good the damage whicl 
had been done, but a greater effort was now necessary in order tc 
levive the spirit of the mstitutiuns which had been overgrown 
The new state, which was, in ‘'F>ite of all, bound by so many tie! 
to the former order of things, .. * onded this effort, andi during tlw 
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iffiiole of th« i^th <?eirtttt5^attd ^ven lorij^fet, had i sttong'iniffiii^iice 6h 
liislioncal pibd\ictipn. Tlip si^dtion 'or the Ihfetihit de '‘l^a’nce, 
*wliich in i«i6 nssntoed ’the old hairfe^ Af;ad6mie des ln^npiti<cms 
•et Belliis-tettifes, began to tei^sue the ^0 sertfes of thfc M^fhoires 
attd ot the Notices et extraits d^es nianuscfit^ '{\tH 4a ta Mhoihique 
foyah (the first volt^e had a^eared in 17^) ; began {1S44) that 
oi the py Mentis farx^ets savants £ttid the Comptes rendus 

'(Subject mdox 1 857*1 doa^WG Ledos, 1906); and continued the 
Recusil des 'historlias a§ ^Xmce, the j>lan of ^vhich was enlarged by 
degrees diss tftoisades, obiiuaires, pouilUs, compus.&q.)* 

the OiXtonnances and chronoiogiqus des dtplCmes. During 

the reign of Louis Phiffipc. the ministry of the interior reorganized 
the adminiitratlon' M 'me archives Of the departments, communes 
and hospitals, of ^^ich the Invtniuxtts so^fnatres are a mme of 
precious inforthtftfon (see the Rapport an miyiis(y$_, by G. Servois, 
1902). In 183*4 the ministry of pubhc instruction founded a com- 
mittee, wMcVhas been called since 1881 the Comito des Travaux 
Wirtoriquea'^et scientlfiqncs, vttder the direction of which have been 
published : (ij'thfe Couectio^ dXs documents Mdiis retatifs d Vhistoire 
de F^rw^ (moie than' 266 vots. have appeared since 1836) . (2) the 
Cakd^^ue giii^aX des ynanuscrifs des vtbhotkequ&s de France , (3) 
the Dteiionnatfes idpograpitiques (25 vols have appeared); and Uie 
Repertoires atchdotopoMesoi tno French departments (8 vols between 
7861 and 1 88^) ; (4} SeVeTal'S(e*ies of Bntletins, the details of which wiU 
be found in <he Sihl^paphie of Lasteyrle. At the same time were 
founded or feorgani7ed, both in Paris and the departments, numerous 
societies, devOttd sometimes partially and sometimes exclusively to 
hastoryand archaeology; the Academie Cettiqne {1804), which in 
i8t 3 became th'e Socit*t6 des Aniiiquaires de France (general index by 
M. Prou, 1894’): the Soci6te de rHistoire de France (1834); tlie 
$0in8t6tle l^coWdesChaiteB (1839) , theSoci6t6 de THistoire dc Pans 
ot m I'fle^de-Fmnce (“1874 ; four decennial indexes) , «^c. The details 
will be found in the cxcellciit Bihhogyaphie gMrdle des travaux 
tf^htoriptes et arche)hgt^ueS ptAHh par ies sociHh sav antes de France, 
Which has appeared ^Ince riSSs under the dtrectioii of Robert de 
Ikst^rie. 

Inmvidnnl scholars also ussodated themselves witli this great 
fitcrary niovonrent. Guitot published a Co'ttectton de mXmotres 
MtittfX d Vhistoire de France (31 vote., 7824*1835) ; Buchon, a 
Collection des chrontques nattonales franfatses Rentes en langne 
vuijgatre du XfTF au XV J* sUcie [/n vote., 1824*1829), and a 
Choix de Antiques et mhnoires sur ntst&ire de France (14 vote., 
1836-1841); 'Pethot and Monmerqu6, .a CcXltcUon de mimoires 
felaiifs d PM^otre de France (131 vote , 1819*1820) ; Michaud and 
Poirioulat, u Noatvette Coilcction de tnhnoires pour servir d rhtslotre 
ie France vds , 1836*1839) ; Barri^re and do I-escure. a BPbho- 
Mqyte de memoxtes relatifs d Vhstoire de France pendant u XV TIP 
sidcle (30 vols , 7855*187^) ; and finally 'Berville and Bam6re, a 
CoUetnan des mCmotres 'tefatxfs d la Revolution Francatse (55 vols., 
1820-1827) The details are to be found In the Sources de Phsloire 
de Prance, by Alfred Franklin (18,76) The abb6 J. P. Migne in his 
Potto lopa Latina (221, vote , 1844*1864), re-edited a number of texts 
anterior to the 13th Century. Under the second empire, the ad- 
ministration of the imperial archives at Paris published ten volumes 
of documents (Monuments histongues, 1866 ; Layettes du trCsor des 
chartes, I8O3, which were afterwards continued up to 1270 ; Actes 
du parlement de Paris, 1863*1867), not to mention several volumes 
of Jnventatres The administration of the Bibhoth^que imperialc 
had printed the Catalogue pn^al de VhistOire de France (ro vols , 
1855-1870 , vol. XI., containing the alpliabetical index to the names 
of the authors, appeared m 1895). Other countries also supplied 
a number of uselul texts ; there is much m the English Rolls senes, 
m the collection of Chtomquts beiges, and c'^ecially in the Monumenta 
Germaniae historic a. 

At the same time thfc stxmO tff history and its auxihary sciences 
becomes mote cleariy defined'; the Ecdie des Charles produces some 
excellent palaeographers, as fbr pittance Natalis de Wailty (FUments 
de paUopaphie, 1838), and L.Belisle (^.v,), who has also left traces of 
his profound researches in Idte most vaned depairtmcnts of medieval 
history {IHbhopaphxe des 'iramnx de M, Leopold Deltsle, 19^2); 
Anatolc de Barthelcmy made a study of coins and medals, Dou6t 
d'Arcq and G Bemay of seals. The works of Alexandre Lenoir 
(Mus^ des monumeftfs frnmcait, 1800*1822), of Arcisse de Caumont 
(ffiStoire de P arckxlectxtre du moyen dp, 1837 " ^ btctdaire ou rudiment 
ctarchCohgie, 7850), Of A N^q 50 lk>n Didron (Annales archSologiques, 
1844), of Jules Quicherat {mClangcs d' arth&ologxe et d’histoire, pub- 
lished after his death, 1886), and the dictionaries of Viollet lelDuc 
(VxctionneHfe rmsonnCde Parvkttecture francatse, 1853-1868 ; Diction- 
noire du mobiher francais, 1855) displayed to the best advantage 
one trf the most bnlhant sides of the French intellect, while other 
sciences, such as geology, antliropology, the comparative study of 
languages, religions and folk-Jore, and political economy, continued 
to enlirge the horizon of history. The task of wntmg the general 
history of a country becamv more and more dibicult, especially 
for one man, but the task was none the less undertaken by several 
historians, and tyy some Of emmence. Francois Guizot treated of 
ihte Hisloire de ta civilisation en France (1828-1830) ; Augnsdrin 
'rhierry after the Pkits des temps mkovingtens (1840) published 

JnenitfHents de i'hiStoxre du txtrs <iat (1849*1856), the mtro- 
dwUMtUb whiOh Was expanded into a lK)Ok (1855) ; Charles Simonde 


.de StemOpdl ^r^digod ^ 'meldlocre pisto'M prdjfxcct^s in 31 yols, 
(1821*^8^), and ™nri Martin a Bisioire de, France id vote. 

(1847-18^), now df stttaJll use except feu the tvro< or thre^ cen- 

turies of the apicien rdgime, Finahy J, Michelet, in ms BUtc^im 
de France (17 v<ds., fp33rxB56) an.d ,his Bistoire de la RSvclution 
(7 vqls., t847*-iB53), hitns , reviving the very soul of the nation's 
past. 

After the Franco-German War begins a better organization of 
scientific studies, modelled on that of Geimany. , The Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes, established in 18^8, included in its programme the 
critical study of the souiccs, both Latin and French,, of t^e history 
of France ; and from the shninaxre of Gabriel Mqnod came men of 
leammg, already prepared by studying at the Ecolp ties Chartea : 
Paul YioUct, who revived the study of the liistory of French law ; 
Tulicn Havet, who revived tliat of Merovingian diplomatic^ , Arthur 
Giiy, who resumed the study of inunicxpal institutions where it 
had been left by A. Thierry^ prepared ,tlie Annales carohngUnnes 
(written by his pupils, Eckel, Favre. Lauer, Lot, Poupardm), and 
brought back into honour the study of diplomatics \Mamel de 
diplomatiqiie, 1894); Auguste Moluiier, author of the Sources de 
Vhistoire ae France (1902-1904 r general index, 3906), See, Au^ste 
Longnon introduced at the Epole des llautes Etudes the study of 
historical geography (Atlas histort^ue de la France in course of 
pubheation ^ce 1888). The umvcrsities, at last rcorgainzud, 
popularized the employment of the new methods. The books Of 
Fustel de Coulanges and Achille Luchaire on the middle ages, and 
tliose of A. Aulafd on the revolution* gave a stnong, .though well- 
regulated, impetus to historical producti^m The Ecole -du Louvre 
(1881) increased the value of the museums .and placed the history 
of art among the studies of higher oducatioiv wJnle the Mus6e 
archeologjque of St-Germain-en-Laye offered a fruitful field for 
research on Gallic and Gallo- Roman antiquities. .Rbch archives* 
hitherto inaccessible, were thrown open to students; at Rome 
those of the Vatican {Regis ires pontificaux, pubhsbied by students 
at the French school of archaeology, since 2884^, at Pans, those of 
the Foreign Office (Recueil des inBtuctwns donnies aux ambassadeurs 
depuis le IraxU de Westphahe,^ 16 vote,, -1885*1901 ; besides vanous 
collections of diplomatic papers, iaventoriea, Xl>Qse -of the 

War Office were used by omcers who puhhshed numoronn documents 
bearing on the wars of the Revolution and the -Ensure, and oa that of 
1870-1871) In 1904 a commission, generously endowed by the 
French parlement, was entrusted with the task of publishing the 
documents relatmg to economic and social life .of the rtimo of the 
Revolution, and four volumes had appeared by 1908. Cerialn 
towns, Parus, Bordeaux, (&a, have mack it>a point of honouxto have 
their chief histoncal monuments pinted. The work now becomes 
more and more speciaUzed, VHisiairede Francs, by Ernest La visse 
(1900, &C.,), IS the work of fifteen different aidthors. dt le therefore 
more than ever necessary that the work shorfid be under sound 
direction. The Memuel de bibliographte hisiorsqm of Ch. V. Langlois 
(2nd edition, 1901-1904) is a good guide, Archives deVhu^oire 

de France (1891, in collaboratioa with H, Stein). 

Besides the special bibUograplues mentioned abov^e, it wdl be 
useful to consult the Biblioih^que huiorique of Pdre Jaccpies Lekng 
(1719; new cd. by Fevret de Fontette, 5 vols., 1768*1778),; the 
Geschickte der hisiorischen Forschung und Rtmst of taidwig Wachkr 
(2 vols , 1812-1816) ; tJic Bxhlxograpkie de la France, established 
m iSir (ist senes, 1811-1856, 45 vols. , znd-senea, i vol, per annum 
Since 1857) ; the pulfiications of the Sociiet6 de Biidiogmi^hic {Poly- 
bibHon, from i860 on, &c.) ; the Bdhliographie de I'kistoare de France, 
by Gabriel Monod (j 888) ; the RCpertaire of the abbt; Ulysse Chevalier 
(aiobxbhographie ; new ed 1903-2907, and Topohibliographie, 
1894-1899). Bearing exclusively on the middle ages are the Biblio- 
theca hisiorica medix aevx ot August Potthast (new ed 1896) and the 
Manuel (Les Sources de Vhtsioire de France, 1901, &c.) of A. Molinier ; 
but the Utter is to be continued up to modern tunes, the i6th century 
havmg already been begun by Henri Hausser (ist part, 1906). 
FmaUy, various special reviews, besides teaching historical method 
by criticism and by example, fry to keep their readers au courmt 
witli literary production ; the Revue critique d’hi&knre eU de htt&rature 
(1866 fob), the Revue des questions kistoriques (1866 fol ), the Revue 
hteiorxque (2876 fol,), the Revue d'hxsioire '^moderm €4 contemporaine, 
accompanied annuaUy by a valuable Riperto^e mtihodique (1898 
fol ) ; the Revue^ de synth^ historique (190c iol.'), (C» B.*) 

Preijch Law axd iNsntuTiONs 

Celtic Th® remotest times to which histoiy gives us 

access with reference to the law ttnd institutions fontjfrly 
existing in the country which k now 'Called Prance are those- in 
which the donunant race at least was Celtic. On the wfeole, 
our knowledge te^nrralFof the law and institutions of these Celts, 
or Gaute, whose tribes constituted independent Gaul. For theii' 
reconstruction, modem schoWs draw upon two sources ; firstly, 
there is the inicmnation famished by the classical writers and by 
Caesar and Strabo in particniar, which is trustwotrthy but some- 
what scanty ; the other source, which is not so pure, consists in 
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t!lHe!a<?cQVin^ i^Kft^^rrfi^li^ll§la^p^Mt^l' 

in ihfe neo-C^tt;ic’ pit' and th6’ 

number of whi^'bel6i^ to irMaba. A tetonsttirctibii ftbpi thith 
1$ dways ha25ai;(i6us, ho>V6v^'d^11rate knd scieiitlfic be the 
nrWcism \thich is brougnt to bedr on it/a)^ hr the case of J’Arbpb 
de j uba/nville, for example. >f dreoVer; hi t(le historical evoliitioh 
of French institutions tho^e ot the Cdts pr Gauls ate Of little 
importance. hTot one of therd ckn be to have survived 

in later law. What, has survived ot t^e Cdtic race is the blood 
and temperament/ still found In 4 gtdat many Frenchmen>. 
certain traits which the ancients retnarfced in the Gauls being 
still recognizable : helium getcre et ^rgufe lo^ui, 

Roman Period . — It was the ftoman conques^t and rule which 
really formed Gaul, for she was koraanized to the point of losing 
almost completely that which persists most stubbornly in a 
conquered nation, namely^ the language * the 3rc ton-speaking 
population came to France later, from Britain. The institutions 
of Roman Gaul became idervlical with those ot the Roman empire, 
provincial and municipal government undergoing the same 
evolution as in the othdr parts of j the empire. It was under 
Roman supremacy to^ as M. d^ArboJs 4 ^ jfUDainville has shown, 
that the ownership of became personal and free in Gaul. 
The law for the Gallo-Roma^ was t^xat which was administered 
by the coiivenius of the magistrate ; there are only a few peculi- 
arities,, mere Gallidsms^ tesuUing ffcyn conventions or u^^e. 
which are pointed out byRomhn jurisconsults of the classical 
age, The administrative reforms of tliocletian ^nd Constantn^ 
applied to Gaul to the rest of the -empire* Gaul Under this 
rule consisted of seventeen province^, divided between twp 
dioceses^ ^en in the diocese 91 the 'Gaul^ under the authority 
of the praetorian prefect, who resided at Treves ,• and the other 
seven in the dioecests sehtem provinctarum^ under the authority 
of a vicarius. The Gallo-Romans became Christian with the 
other subjects of the empire ; the Ch]jj<di extended thitlier her 
powerful organization modelled on the administrative organiza- 
tion, each fivilas having a bishop, jpst as it had a ewia and 
municipal magistrates. But, although endowed with privileges 
by the Christian emperors, the Church did not yet cmcroach upon 
the civil power. She had the right of acquiring propefty, ot 
holding councils, subject to the imperial authority, and th^. 
free election of bishops. But only the Jirst germs 01 ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction are to be traced^ In virtue of the laws, the bishops 
were privileged arbitrators, and in the matter of public sins 
exercised a disciplinary jurisdiction over the clergy and the 
faithful. In the second half of the 4th century, monasteries 
ajmeared in Gaul. After the fall of the Western empire, there w^as 
left to the Gallo-Romans as an .expression of its law, which was 
also theirs, a written legislation. It consisted of the imperial 
constitutions, contained in the Gregorian^ Hermogeftian and 
Thepdosian codes (the two former being private compilations, 
and the third an official collection), and the Writings of the 
five jurists ^Gaius, Papinian, Paulus, Ulplan and Modestinus), 
to which Valcntinian III, had in 426 given the force of law. 

The Barbarian Invasion . — The invasions and settlements of 
the barbarians open a new period. Though there were robbery 
and violence in every case, the various barbarian kingdoms 
set up in Gaul were established under different cdhditions,. 
In those of the Burgundians and Visigoths,, the owners pf the great 
estates, which haabeen the prevaflmg form of landed property 
in Roman Gaul, suffered partial dispossession, according to a 
system the rules regulating which can, ih the case of the Bur- 
gundians, be traced almost Exactly. It.Js doubtful whether a 
similar process took place in the c^e of the Frankish settlements, 
but ^ir first conquests in the pqrth and east seem tp have led 
to the extermination or total expulsipn .of the Gaflo-Roman 
population. It is impossible to say ^ wti^t extent, \n these 
various settlements, the system Uf collective property prevailing 
ampqg the Germanic tribes w^s adopted, Aether important 
differei^e was that, in embracing Christianity, soipe of the. 
baibarians became Arians, as in the case of the Visigoths and 
j^fgnndians ; others Catholic, as m the case pf^ the Franks. 
'Ihis was probably the main cause of the absorption of the other 


the baihariart bbt to 

Roman admini^rtjmiOT^^W to pthfit by its continuariooi 
kirtgs of the Viskhtfe kna/B^rgundiaiis ttero sit fim actuafMJ® 
itpresentatives of ihb and Cfovri hltns'dlF^^^jy 

ri^ady to accept frohj ihei ^mpOi*o^Anast 4 iriuS the title 6f 
but these wefe hut erhpty fotms.‘^rimilar to the fictitious ties 
which long existed or still exlit oel^cen China, ot Turkey‘S^ilttl 
certain parts of their {owner empires. Ww separated {rom thifeitf 
forever. r , ,> 

As soon as the Merovingian monarch ha'd'made himself masted’ 
of Gaul, he set himself to maintam and fewf) in working ort}^’ 
the administrative machinery of the Romah^ save that the 
administrative unit was henceforth np longer fr&oinng. |i)uf 
the cMtas, which generally took the name ' of and 

placed under the authority of a count, cothes qr {Grctfy 
Perhaps this was not entirely an innovation, for It appekli. thab 
at the end of the Roman supremacy certain avUat^s had 
a comet. Further, several could be united 
authority of a dux. The pagus se^ms to have genetaHy 
divided into hundreds (centenae). ' ( 

But the Roman administrative machinery was tOo dell(^te 
to be handled by barbarians ; it epuM not survive fot Idhg/ 
but underwent changes and finally disappeared. HiuS wi 
Merovingians tried to levy the same detect tajies as thfe ftomahs 
had done, the capitdtio lerrena ahd the capiidtio hUrnanq, bxit' 
they ceased to be impo$ts reassessed periodically Ih aecordahyc 
with the total sum fixed as neeessaiy to meet me heeds 6f 
state, and became fixed annual taxes on lands ot p^sdrisi; 
finally, they disappeared as general imposts, cohtihhing W 
exist Only as personal Or tetrl'tbri'al duei. Ih the Same Way tne 
Roman municipal orgafpiatioh, that of the euvita, sutvh^ed ^ 
for a Considerable tithe pficier the SferOVfngiahs. but W^ uSed 
only for the registration 6 i writteh dej^dS ; Uhdfer 6lrollhgiaf^| 
It disappeafea, ahd It the Ola sehatotlal hbbHity Whjra, 
had betn that Of the FttipTre. ‘the admlhistfaribh Of justice* 
(apart from the kir^*'S tribunal) seems to have been organii^fed; 
on a jystefh borioweft frbffi RomAh and partly ftbft 
Germanic institutions; it hatutaliy tends to assuihb pOpWii; 
forms, tustice is adniVrtiStered by the count or his 

deputy [cenienarius of vicaftus), but on the vCfdict of notables 
called in the texts boni homines ^ or rachimbictgti. This takes 
place in an assemb^y^ot aft {fee subjects, called WiaUuij at 
which every free man is'boiirid td attend at least a c6rtaiA huhibef 
of times a year, and ih ^lym^ afe Promulgated tlie generaJi 
emanating from the klhg. The lattet could issiie Command^ 
or prohibitions under the, name of hannus, the vioiatiott of 
entailed a fine of 60 so\idti\ the king also administered justice 
(in palatio\ assisted by the officers of his household, his JUrisdW 
tion being unlimited and at the same timp undefified. COifiq 
hear all causes, but was npt bound to hear any, excCpt,appareAB^^ 
accusations of deliberate failure of justice arid breatm of triiSt 
on the part of the rachimhurgit. 

But what proved the great disturbing demerit in Gallo-Romari 
society was tlic fact that the conquerors, owing to their forippr 
customs and the degree of their Civilization^ were all warrionsJ, 
men whose chief interest was to become practiced iri the handljiiig 
of arms, and whose nornxal state was that of war. It is bhie 
that under the Rpriian empice all die men of a cid^pu wer6 
obliged, in case of necessity, to march against the ^eihy, and" 
under the Frankish monarchy the count still called Ip^thCr his‘ 
pagensec for this object. But the condition of the barbai^/ 
was very different ; he lived essentially fo|r fignting. Hehoe^ 
those gathering's or annual reviews nf the Campus 
which continued po long; in Austrasia at le^t. They constituted 
the chief armed force ; for mercenary troops, in spite of tfiV" 
as'-ejtious of some to the contrary, play at thfs period only 
small part. But this military c%s, though not an,4^stocracJr 
(for among the Franks, the royal race alone waa noble), 
to a large extent indppen^t, and f^ie kii^, tp ittach 
these leudes or fidelet Xo himself by gd'ts and faiyoufs. At the 
same time the authority of the king gradually underwent a 
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dM^igo in char^tex;, thoi^ . he, always dainoed to ba the 
sbcc^Bsor of the^ Koi^an emperor. It gradually assumed that 
Chmtmcuf or personal charwter that, among the 

•sue# Germans, marked most of the relations between 
4«r«vto- men. The household of the king,' gained in political 
W* importance, by . reason that the heads of the principal 

"^^***^ offices in the palace became at the same time high 
public officials. There was, moreover, a body of men more 
^specially attached to the king, the anirusitons {q^v,) and the 
commensals whose wetegeld {ue. the price of a 

nm’s life in th^ syjitem of compensation Aen prevalent) was three 
iJmes greater th^ that of the otlier subjects of the same race. 

'Die Frank^h monarch had also the power of makii^ laws, 
which he exercised after consulting the chief men of the kingdom, 
both lay^and ecclesiastical^ in the placita, which were meetings 
diCeripg from the Campus Martins and apparently modelled 
pri^pally on the councils of the Church. But throughout the 
kingdom in many places the direct authority of the king over 
the people ceased to make itself felt. The immunitates, granted 
chiefly to the great ecclesiastical properties, limited this authority 
in a curious way by forbidding public officials to exercise their 
functions in the precinct of land which was immunis. The 
judicial and fiscal rights frequently passed to the landowner, 
who in any case became of necessity the intermediary between 
t^e svpcemp power and the people. In regard to this last point, 
nidteover, uie case seems to have been the same with all the 
great landowners dr potenies, whose territory wa^ called potestas, 
iUjid who gained a real authority over those living within it ; 
later in the middle ages they were called homines potestatis 
de poeste), 

(^fher. principles, arising perhaps less from Germanic custom 
Sjtirictjy speaking than from an inferior level of civilization, also 
contributed towards the weakening oi the royal power. The 
monarch, like his contemporaries, considered the kingdom and 
rights of the king over it to be his property ; consequently, 


to individuals, and later to the partitions of the kingdom, and 
then of the empire, between the sons of the king or emperor, 
to the exclusion ot the daughters, as in the division of an inherit- 
ance in land. This proved one of the chief v/eaknesses of the 
Merovingian monarchy. 

In order to rule the Gallo-Romans, the barbarians had had 
inevitably to ask the help of the Church, which was the repre- 
sentative of Roman civilization. Further, the Mero- 
vingian monarch and the Catholic Church had come 
Cburob* alliance in their struggle with the Arians. 

The result for the Church had been that she gained new 
privileges, but at the same time became to a certain extent 


dependent. Under the Merovingians the election of the bishop 
a clerp et populo is only valid if obtains the assent (assensus) 
of the who often directly nominates the prelate. But at 
the same time the Church retains her full right of acquiring 
property, and has her jurisdiction partially recognized ; that is to 
say, she not only exercise more freely than ever a disciplinary 
jurisdiction, but the bishop, in place of the civil power, ad- 
ministers civil and criminal justice over the clergy. The councils 
had for a long time forbidden the clergy to cite one another before 
s^ular tribunals ; they had also, in the 6th century, forbidden 
sccul^ judges under pain of excomlnunication to cite before them 
and the clergy without permission of the bishop. A 

d^i^ee of potaii^e II. (614) acknowledged the validity of these 
but not completely ; a precise interpretation of the text 
fe^^J^Q^ever, d[\fl^cult. 

{ irefovmgvin dynasty perished of decay, amid increasing 
anarchy. , 'the crown passed, with the approval of the papacy, 
to an Austrasian mayor of the palace and his family, 
one of those mayors of the palace (i,e, chief officer of 
jwrw. the king’s household) who had been the last support 

' of the preceding dynasty. It was then that there 

d^vripped a'certam number of institutions, which offered them- 
sclveii as useful means of consolidating the political organism, 


and were in reality the ^direct prpcuin^fs of feudalism. One was 
the royal benefice {bencficium)^ of which, without doubt, the 
Church provided both the model and, in the first instance, the 
material. The model was the precaria, a form of concession by 
which it was customary for the Church to grant the possession 
of her lands to free men ; this practice she herself had copied 
from the five -years leases granted by the Roman exchequer. 
Gradually, however, the precaria had become a concession made, 
in most cases, free and for life. As regards the material, when 
the Austrasian mayors of the palace (probably Charles 
Martel) wished to secure the support of the fideles ainga 
by fresh benefits, the royal treasury being exhausted, oftbe 
they turned to the Church, which was at that time the 
greatest landowner, and took lands from her to give to •>'*^*®* 
their warriors. In order to disguise the robbery it was decided — 
perhaps as an afterthought — that these lands should be held as 
precanae from the Church, or from the monastic houses which 
had furnished them. Later, when the royal treasury was 
reorganized, the grants of land made by the kings naturally took 
a similar form : the benefictum, as a free grant for life. Under the 
Merovingians royal grants of land were m principle made in full 
ownership, except, as Brunner has shown, that provision was 
made for a revocation under certain circumstances. No special 
services seem to have been attached to the benefice, whether 
granted by the king or by some other person, but, in the second 
half of the 9th century at least, the possession of the benefice 
is found as the characteristic of the military class and the form 
of their pay. This we find clearly set forth in the treatise 
de ecclesiis et capellis of Hincmar of Reims. The beneficium, in 
obedience to a natural law, soon tended to crystallize into a 
perpetual and hereditary right. Another institution akin to the 
beneficium was the senioratm ; Iw the commendatio, a form of 
solemn contract, probably of Germanic origin, and chiefly 
characterized by the placing of the hands between those of the 
lord, a man swore absolute fidelity to another man, who became 
his senior. It became the generally received idea (as expressed 
in the capitularies) that it was natural and normal for every 
free man to have a senior. At the same time a benefice was 
never granted unless accompanied by the coirimendatio of the 
beneficiary to the grantor. As the most important semores were 
thus bound to the king and received from him their benefices, 
he expected through them to command their men ; but in reality 
the king disappeared little by little in the senior. The king 
granted as benefices not only lands, but public functions, such 
as those of count or dux, which thus became possessions, held, first 
for life, and later as hereditary properties. The Capitulary of 
Kiersy-sur-Oise (877), which was formerly considered to have 
made fiefs legally and generally hereditary, only proves that it 
was already the custom for benefices of this kind, honores, to 
pass from the father to one of the sons. 

Charlemagne, while sanctioning these institutions, tried to 
arrest the political decomposition. He reorganized the administra- 
tion of justice, fixing the respective jurisdictions of the 
a>unt and the cenienarius, substituting for the rachim- 
burgii permanent scabini, chosen by the count in the tnMgne, 
presence of the people, and defining the relations of 
the count, as the representative of the central authority, with 
the advocati or judices of immunitaies and pole states. He re- 
organized the army, determining the obligations and tlie military 
outfit of free men according to their means, finally, he estab- 
lished those regular inspections by the missi dominut which :ire 
the subject of so many of his capitularies. From the Dc or dine 
palatii of Hincmar of Reims, who follows the account of a con- 
temporary of the great emperor, we learn that he also regulaily 
established two general assemblies, convenius or placiia^ iff the 
year, one in the autumn, the other in the spring, which were 
attended by the chi^ officials, lay and ecclesiastical. It was 
here that the capitularies {q^v,) and all important measures were 
first drawn up and then promulgated. The revenues o< the 
Carolingian monarch (which are no longer identical with. the 
finances of the state) consisted chiefly in the produce of the 
royal lands {villae)^ Which the king and his suite often came and 
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consumed on the spot and it Is known how carefully Charle- 
magne regulated the administration of the villae, There were 
also the free gifts which the great men were bound, according 
to custom, to bring to the cotwefttus, the contributions 
this character from the monasteries practically 
amounting to a tax ; the regular personal or territorial 
dues into which the old taxes had resolved themselves ; 
the profits arising from the courts (the royal hanntis, and the 
fredum, or part of the compensation-money which went to the 
king) ; finally, numberless requisitions in kind, a usage which had 
without doubt existed continuously since Roman times. The 
Church was loaded with honours and had added a fresh pre- 
rogative to her former privileges, namely, the right of levying a 
real tax in kind, the Mte, Since the 3rd century she had tried to 
exact the payment of tithes from the faithful, interpreting as 
applicable to the Christian clergy the texts in the Old Testament 
bearing on the Levites; Gallican councils had repeatedly 
proclaimed it as an obligation, though, it appears, with little 
success. But from the reign of Pippin the Short onwards the 
civil law recognized and sanctioned this obligation, and the 
capitularies of Charlemagne and Louis the Debonnaire contain 
numerous provisions dealing with it. Ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
extended farther and farther, but Charlemagne, the 
Churcb protector of the papacy, maintained firmly his authority 
under over the Church. He nominated its dignitaries, both 
Cbnrle* bishops and abbots, who were true ecclesiastical 

mngne. officials, parallel with the lay officials. In each pagus, 

bishop and count owed each other mutual support, and the misst 
on the same circuit were ordinarily a count and a bishop. In 
the first collection of capitularies, that of Ansegisus, two books 
out of four are devoted to ecclesiastical capitularies. 

What, then, was the private and criminal law of this Frankish 
monarchy which had come to embrace so many different races ? 
TJbe law Roman descent continued under {he Roman 

under the law, and the conquerors could not hope to impose their 
Prank customs upon them. The authorized expression of 
monarchy* Roman law was henceforth to be found in the Lex 
romam W isigothorum or Breviamm Aland ^ drawn up by order 
of Alaric 11 . in 506. It is an abridgment of the codes, of that 
of Theodosius especially, and of certain of the writings of the 
j urists included under the Law of Citations. As to the barbarians, 
they had hitherto had nothing but customs, and these customs, 
of which the type nearest to the original is to be found in the oldest 
text of the Lex Salica, were nothing more than a series of tariffs 
of compensations, that is to say, sums of money due to the injured 
party or his family incase of crimes committed against individuals, 
for which crimes these compensations were the only penalty. 
They also introduced a barbarous system of trial, that by com- 
purgation, i.e. exculpation by the oath of the defendant^supported 
by a certain number of cojurantes, and that by ordeal, later called 
judidum Dei. In each new kingdom the barbarians naturally 
kept their own laws, and when these men of different races all 
became subject to the Frankish monarchy, there evolved itself 
a system (called the personnalite des lots) by which every subject 
ha^ in principle, the right to be tried by the law of the race to 
which he belonged by birth (or sometimes for some other reason, 
such as emancipation or marriage). When the two adversaries 
were of different race, it was the law- of the defendant which had 
to be applied. The customs of the barbarians had been drawn 
up in Latin. Sometimes, .as in the case of the first text of the 
Salic law, the system on which they were compiled is not exactly 
known ; but it was generally done under the royal authority. 
At this period only these written documents bear the name of 
“ law {leges romanorim ; leges h^rbarorum), and at least th^ 
taat consent of the people seems to, have been required for these 
collections of laws, in accordance with an axiofii laid down in a 
later capitulary ; lex fit consensu populi el consiiiulione regis. 
It is noteworthy, too, that in the process of being drawn up in 
Lafin, most of the leges harbarorum were very much Romanized. 

In the midst of this diversity, a certain number of causes 
tended to produce a partial unity. The capitularies, which had 
in themselves the force of law, when there was »no question of 


modifying the leges, constituted a legislation which was the same) 
for all; often they inflicted corporal punishment for grave- 
offences, which applied to all subjects without distinction^ ! Uhage 
and individual convenience kd to the same result. The GaBo* 
Romans, and even the Church itself, to a certain extent, adopted 
the methods of trial introduced by the Germans, as was likely 
in a country relapsing into barbarism. On the other 
written acts became prevalent among the barbarians, and at 
the same time they assimilated a certain amount of Roman law i 
for these acts continued to be drawn up in Latin, after Roman' 
models, which were in most cases simply misinterpreted owiog' 
to the general ignorance. The type is preserved for us in thoeei 
collections of Formulae, of which complete and scientific editions 
have been published by Eugene de Rozi^e and Carl Zeumcn. 
During this period, too, the Gallican Church adopted the Collec- 
tion of councils and decretals, called later the Cdim canonum 
ecclestae GalUcanae, which she continued to preserve. Tl»is 
collection was that of Dionysius Exiguus, which was sent to 
Charlemagne in 774 by Pope Adrian I. But in the oourfo of 
the 9th century apocryphal collections were also formed, mi tjte 
Gallican Church : the False Capitularies of Benedictus Levitfi. 
and the False Decretals of Isidorus Mercator (see DECBETA3ta)* l 
A ll the subjects of the Frankish monarchy were not of eqtmL, 
status. There was, strictly speaking, no nobility, both than 
Roman and the Germanic nobility having died out ; but slavery 
continued to exist. The Church, however, was preparing Ao- 
transformation of the slave into the serf, by giving force andr 
validity to their marriages, in cases, at least, when the master 
had approved of them, and by forbidding the latter unjust^ 
to seize the slave's pecultum. But between free man (tngenuus) 
and the slave lay a number of persons of intermediate status ; 
they possessed legal personality but were subject to incapacities 
of various kinds, and had to perform various duties towards 
other men. There was, to begin with, the Roman colonist 
(colonus), a class as to the origin of which there is still a contro- 
versy, and of which there is no clear mention in the laws before 
the 4th century; they and their children after them were 
attached perpetually to a certain piece of land, which they were 
allowed to cultivate on payment of a rent. There were, further, 
the hit {litus or lidus), a similar class of Germanic 01 igin ; also 
the greater number of the freedmen or descendants of freedmen. 
Many free men who had fled to the great landowners for protec- 
tion took, by arrangement or by custom, a similar position. 
Under the Merovingian regime, and especially under the Carolia- 
gians, the occupation of the land tended to assume the character 
of tenure j but free ownership of land continued to exist under 
the name of alod (alodis), and there is even evidence for the 
existence of this in the form of small properties held by free 
men ; the capitularies contain numerous complaints and threap 
against the counts, who endeavoured by the abuse of their 
power to oJ>tain the surrender of these properties. t 

Period of Anarchy and the Rise of Feudalism — ^The loth ind 
nth centuries were a period of profound anarchy, during which 
feudalism was free to develop itself and to take defini- 
tive shape. At that time the French people may be 
said to have lived without laws, without even fixed • • 

customs and without government. The legislative . 
power was no longer exercised, for the last Carolingian capitulaittes 
date from the year 884, and the first laws of the Capetian kings 
(if they may he called laws) do not appear till durii^. the xztb 
century. Duimg this period the old capitularies ,and^ foff 
into disuse and in their place territorial customs tended to, grow 
up, their main constituents being furnished by the law of forxtietl 
times, but which were at the outset ill-cJefined and 
local. As to the government, if tlie part. played by the ChiiMlk 
be excepted, we slmll see that it could be nothing but the 
tion of brute force. In this anarchy, as always happens imdiw 
similar conditions, men drew together and formed themsejyfs 
into groups for mutual defence. A nucleus was formed wl^h 
was to become the new social unit, that is to $ay> the feudal 
group. Of this the c^ntuihwas a jwwwi.whoin gathetpd 
men capable of bearing arms^ who commended themselves to 
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him according to the old form of vassalage, per manus. They 
owwtthihi ftdelky'aftd of their bot 

them purse, say e in ^uite'ejicepiionftrl' cases ' 5 white he' 
OJ^red )them< protection. 'Sofrie ot^^^them lived Ih his' castlte or 
hduse> pcoeiving thcSt e^JlpmeOt onl^ ftind eating at his 
thMei Others received him, which were, or Ihter 

bctefiAtto, ftefs, on whioh^they^ lixred casaH. The hfame flef, ftuiufii, 
dfaei'iiot ^ppead, hoWeyer/itfll towaide the end of this period ; 
thesb lands are ftet^ueritly called bmefi^. 2 af before ; tiie term' 
mose-ift use 'at first, ha many parts, Is easamentum. The fief, 
rflorOGver, was getterkUy held for life and did not become generalty' 
hewditaity till theiaecond half of the nth century. The lands 
io^^by the chief «ftd those whkh'he granted to hfe men were 
fon^the most «awt rented from him, or from them, for a certain 
amount in money or in kind. All these conditions had already 
existed prWously in much the same fowh ; but the new devekip- 
ment ia liat the chief was ikvfcftger, as More, merely an inter- 
mediary between his men and the royaf power. The group 
hiul become in efifect inde^dentj so o^anfeed to be socially 
ahd politically se»-sufficient. Pt constituted a small army, 
Itf^' naturally, by the chief, and composed of his feudatories, 
svifiitaKlented in caie of necid by thie ru^tkl. It also formed an 
assembly in which coihmori interests' were discussed, the Ibrd^ 
atoopdi^ to custom, being bound to consult hit feudatories 
and^ they to advise him ^ the' best of ^eir power. It also | 
foimed a court of justice, m which the feudatories gave Judgment 
uiiittr tha prc$idtocy of theft- lord ; land all of them efeftned 
subject only the jurisdiction of this tribunal composed j 
of their peers* GenemlJy they ateo judged tbe* viHefiis (villeetri) 
ai|d the serfs, depofictent bn the group, except ki cases where 
obtain^ is x fiivonr judges of their own status, vdiieh 
waai, however, at that time a vety^ rare occurrence. 

Under these cornditioni a nobijity waa formed, those men | 
bebomh^ nobles who were abloi to* dtevotte* themselves to the 
pfefesiiion of arms and were either chiefs or Soldiers in ono of the 
groups which have just betn described. The term designating 
a noble, mtlesi oorresiponda also to that of knight (Fr. a^mtier, 
Low 'Lat. Mallerius)^ for the reason that ehJvdry , of which the 
origins arb* uncertain, represents essentially the technical skill 
and professional du*ties of this mifitoiy class-. EvOry noble was 
destfined on coming of age to become a knight, and the knight 
equally as a matter of course received a If he had not one 
already by hereditary title. This nobility, ‘moreovcfi was not 
a oastfr but could be, iwdiefinitcly recruit^ by the granting of 
fiefa^'and admission to knighthood (see KHrOH'rwooD Amo 
CiRt'ALRV). 

Ihi 0 ‘ state of anarchy was by now so far advanced that war 
beoame an individual right, and the custom of private war art)se. 

O' ' Every manihad in priheipte the rigM of making' ' 
to defend , his rights or to* avenge his wrongs. Later 
' on, doubtless^ In the r^th century-, this was a privi!^ 
of the noble } bat the texts defibihg^ the limits 

which the Church endeevoured to set to this abuse, namely, the 
Pehse of God and the Truce of God’, show that this was at the ' 
outset a power possessed by men of all classes. Even a man 
w|)d’^tlJi||fVpl^ared in a court of law and received judgment 
had .thO' cHoice of refusing to accept the judgment and of 
making war instead, justice, moreover, with its frequent 
employment of trial by eontbat, did not essentially differ from 
private war, 

Itr is unnecessary to go further and to affirm, with certain 
hikoriatti^ of our rime, for example Guilhermoz and S^c, that 
the only 'frie men at that time, besides the cleiw, were the nobles, 
alt tfe 0 rest being serfs. There are many indication? whicji feadl 
us^’to'aesuriiej not only in the towns but even h the countty* 
diitorfatk^ the existence of a class of men of fr^e status who were 
noi>^l^.^,*the‘cla?iifeter known m the 13th century as tnlains, 
and, later, tdin^ers^. TMc^^ fact ihore probab^ 
was lkli/C only ^ rile nobles' ahd eccldsiasties were exempt from the 
e><jbttleni of the" feudhi'tefda j wh 3 e^ from alb the others the 
seigftours cbuW^at 'dectedrele^the Mh (h diihpt arbitrary 
those tlM efilfed 


Free ownership, the allodium, ,evep und^r the iform ,of small^ 
freeholds, still exJ^tW IpV ivAy of eXce^tipn in piony parish ^ ‘ ' 
Had, then, tht main pubifc duthbtlty disapp'^ated ? Thk ‘i^^ 
prabticajly the contehtiem of certain' Jwntert, who, like Ml 
maintain that real property, the posseissJon' of a domain^ 
on the big landed proprietor* all rights ol taxation,' command' aa 4 
cotreton over the ifth^biriints bf his domaih, who, according t<!r 
this view, were alwaj^ serfs. But this is an exaggeration of 
the thesis upheld, by oM French authors, who saw in feadalij^rh,^ 
though in a different; iSense, a cohfu^ion of property with 
sovereignty. It appears that in this state 'of political d}siute^f-,a- 
tion each part of tfie epuntry which ha^ a homogeneous fcharactgr 
tended' to form itself into a higher iu;ut. In this unit thpre ajrose 
a ppwerfpl lor^, generally a opke^ a count,^ or, a viscounty W>ho 
sometimes came to be called the capiiglU (fominus, IJp was 
either a former official of the niOnarchy. whpse functjpn h&d 
become heredita^, or a usurper whp had formed hijnselt on this 
mpde^. He laid claihi to an authority other than that conferred 
by the possession of rpal ptopi^tj^. He stiU claimed tp exercise 
over the whole of his format district certain rights, which 'v^e see 
him sometimes surrendterihg fd^rLhe behefit pf churches or 
monasteries. His court of jiistlce Was heW in the highest honpuT,^ 
and to it were referred, the rno^t important affairs. But in this 
district there were generaHjr a number of more or less powerfuf 
lords, who as a rule had gs yet ik> p^rtitul'ar feudal title an^ are 
often given the name of priHcipes. Often, but not always,, th^y 
had commended themselves, tq th^is (hdr^ or count by dmag 
homage. , 

On the other hand, the royal po^cr continued to exist, bejng 
recpgnjzed by a coqsiderabte part of old Gaul, the 
P^ncorim. But under the last of, the Carolingians it 
had in fact become eljective, as is shown by the, elections 
of Odo and Robert before that of F[Ugh Capet. The ' 
electors were the chief lords and prelates of the rc^num Fran- 
cotum. But fofiowing a clever policy, eac^ during- his 
lifetime took as partner of hi? kingdom his eldest son and eqa- 
secrated and crowned him ifi advance, so, that the first* ^9 
Capetians revived the principfe of heredity in favour of the 
eldest son, While establishing the hereditary indivisibility of 
the kingdom. This custom was recognized at the accession of 
Louis the Fat, but the authority of' tlte Icing was very weak^ 
being merely a vague allegiance, His only real authority Igy- 
where his own pbssessiqhs \^e, or where there had n/jt arisen 
a duke, a count, or lorc^pf cemaV rank with theml, He man>tainedA 
however, a general tight of administering Justice, a curia,^ t^e 
jurisdiction of which, s'eehis to have been univCr^saT. Tt^ truQ 
that, the parties in a suit hadtb submit themselves to itvoiqn^arfly,. 
and coum accept Or reject 'thle lu dement, given, ^ hut this >vas 
that time the general rule. Kfhg dispensed j us tice surrounded 
by the officer^' of ‘his'houschpl'd(^<^m<?s/t^t), who thus formed bfe 
council ; but these were not thn 'Only ones 'to assist him> whether 
in court or counch^ Periodically, at; the great yearly 
h? called together the chi^f lords and pt^atcs of his kjngdpmj^ 
thus carrying on 'ltbe ^ad^tfOp qf the Cafolingiau pta^Qfa or 
conventus) but Kttle by Ijttle, wjth th® appropriation of the 
honotes, the character of the gAthejrmg changed^ it Wa§t no 
longer an assembly of of independent lords. Tids- 

was now called the ct^ria re^is, ' , 

While^he Dower of tqte ^tahe waCs altqosl: disapp^apng,, that 
of the Church, apart frohi tftq partibular a^cts of viotenpe, oi 
which she was ofjten the vibtlfn;^ contintied to grow. 

Her jurisdiction ground^ 1 since her procedure 

was rcasottahlo aqd com^ars^tively sciehti^.c (except 
that she admitted* to a certain ixt^tit compurgation oath, 
and the Dei, w:kh t^e\eXceptldp of trial* by cogibalil^ 

Not only W^ the privilege of which awiseq cferte 

were brought undfer Her, jurisdiction^ altqo^t absolute,^ but gha 
had cognfeanpe of a,njlnibei» of eSu^s 5h Which layi^^n werq 

conebm^d rnaipiage ahdevenrtMn^near^ or 

It, wilfe^ qTOfesIanffofthces relfgtbn ; 

when the tW 6 or vriien th 6 toeement was ma 4 # 

od'okthj came'-WTroTS H^ w Sac^^. Wm Wftf tbO. 


The 
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| rag^ t)f 'wtnligeniikisre, which hiui^ alt tnrrolved^ the tothi 


rnoffwiqr, rcnftawaed w. ^so cojonejupn. with, the 
|the H^ng, ,pre6€nrving ^ qjua&i^desia^icaiii ^mcter^ 
pvhik the pr^pgativ^^ with i^gatd to* tbeeltotiofi ci bi^u>p9 

veriamwt^ed v^o succcs^IuUm thaa the tha cmw% 

hough in qI the greajt they tm/^ the kaa passed^ to 
(he co|i4pt, Of th^ (^e. It was. at this imo too that the Chinch 
tp tc’eak the ties which. etih kept her inore or \m\ 
dependent oa the ciyik power ; this waa tho true of the* 

[nvestitura Cpntp^.^ef iNv^surruRSj and Ci«sR€» HjfiWRfv),. 
(hough ilifc waa very acute in JFranpe*, 

The period of the trun.feudal mnnacchy Uembraced by the satb, 
indi Z 3 th ceutuTins» that ie to say^ it waaat this time that tha* 
crown agam aseumed i^al strength and authority ^ 
Mm! ^ ^ oggfm and instruments save tfa<^ 

noMMueby. which Ware fprnisbear by feudafisen, now co^anitad 
ujoder a regular hierardiy^ of which the king was the* 
laadi the sovereign enfeo^er oi the kingdom {sauvtifmK 
leffeux du royaum'h ha came later m to be ealledL This new' 
position of aSahs ,waa the resulft of three great factors : the 
eviyal of Komaa t^aw^ the bnai> organization oi feudalism 
ind the rise of the privileged towns* The refvival o£ Rowan 

^ law began in France and It^ in tlie second haU 

of the nth century, developing with extraordiriary 
brUliaoce in the lat^ country at the university of 
Jologna, which was destined for a long time to (WiiMite Eu^e. 
Ipman law spread rapidly in the French school and universkies>. 
ixceipt that of Paris,, which was dosed to it by the papacy ; and 
he influence of this study was, so groat that it traasfcffwed 
ociety* On the one hand) it contributed largely to the reeiMir 
titution of ths n^al power, madielling tba rights of the king, on 
hose of the Roman emperor.. On the other hand it wrought a. 
10 less profound change in private law. From. this, time dates 
he division of old France into the Psyr da drvU in which 
lomau IcW, under the form in which it was codified hy Justinian, 
was received as the ordinary law ] and the Payf ds 
wMiMtttMi wheoe U played only a $eco(wiary part, bemg 

generally valid only as ratio s^ripia and not as kx 
cripta. In this pwipd the customs also t^ definitive 
wl over and above tbe Joeal customs properly so called there 
formed) customs known as genotal,i whi^ held g^od U^ough 
t whole fMiOvinea or kaUliageymd wnre based on the jwrwprudence 
if the h^gbw juritdictiima. 

The final orgaukiatiorkof feudalism resulted from the struggle 
or organisation which wai proceeding in each district where 
the moiia powerful lords complied the others to do 
tJ>om homage and beccana thew vaisah ; the capuali$ 
i0i^ of dominm had beneath him a whole hieraipchy, and was 
9odM!i^m. jj^ir^ncif. a paiiti of the: fcudal of Fmnce (see 

"auDALi&M). Doubtless in the case of lords Uke the, ‘dukes of 
Irittany and Burgundy, the king, could wt actually dema^ 
be strict lulfilmeut of the feudal obligations j but the principle 
taa established^, The questwm no|vr arises;^ did free and absolute 
►roper ty„ tbe entirely disappe^ in this process, and 

»^ere all lands l^eW, as tenures It continued to, exist* by way 
I exception, in most. diatiictSt. unchanged saye in thev hord^ 
t proof of ownership, with, whic^)^ according tp. the, custwia, 
ometimes the lord and sometimes the holdea of the Imdrwaahekl 
chargei In otm respect,, however, namely in the 
MM0r admmistratiw of iustice,, the iendaV hiesarchy had 
fixMUcM. ahsiolute sway., Towards the endr^ the century 
Beaymaaoir clearly laid down this principle ; ‘‘ AU 
eoulai: iurisdktipn^ ip France iS) Md from the king a» a fief a® 
n JHenaefurtb, it could also ba said, that, ‘"AH. 

ustjfce emaiaateai frorn the king.,’* The law concerning fiefs^ 
lecapA settled alsQ<fr,ow another ppint nf view, the fief becoming; 
»atrirnonial; that, ia tp say* nt>t only horeditary,j hut fr^eely 
Uenable by the, yassat>v sublet in both cases tp certain jr>ight» ,^ 
ranaffir.d^^ which, were at,first,fixed ^ ag^awnead, 

nd^.lateri by custom. The wst salient features^ of. feudal 
ipcassinn wera itha .right, of primogeniture ajid the preferenoe 
mu toiboir^Tmala^i. but froip, Aojatb century .onwards^ the 


exdiusioa of tlie youingor membersi ol a iiamiiyv tendodi to be 
modified^, except la the case of the rbtei k>cds, the didesK senv 
obtaining the pisepofukrasut share or preeifmL Noohfidfale 
tenancies aha beealme patrimooiad in siniwlar circum-* 
Staacas^ except that ia thek case there wad no tight of proton 
gemtum oor any privilege of, malts. The tenure d serfs did not 
bacomt alienable^ and only bsonme hereditary by eeftai» 
devtcesi.. ( 

FeurW' society next saw the. liae of a new element within itt 
privileged towns. At this tiinto' many towns, acquired 
pcivikgesi the movement begimitng towatrds the end 
of the Jxtfc. ceafttury ; they were sanctioned fcjr a formal ^ 

conceiricm fuooa the lord to whtanft the town was sub^ to^. 
jdct> the concessioit being embodied in a charter or in 
a. recof d of, eustooM (ettufurnty Some towns, won for tbeni 8 dve& 
true pohiicid rights, io? instaiice tbe t of srii^acknaristration, 
rights of justice ever the inhabitants^ the eight of ndt being 
tsoitd eiKcept by thek own oeosent^ of xudntaining an anned 
fi^, and of. controUing it libemsehresu Gdsers ehly obtained 
rivil rightn, 04. guarantees agaitvt the asbitracy rig^ of justiow 
and taxation of the kird or Usi provost. The chief forms air 
nmnicipftl oigearizatioia at this tnno weve the commune (mute ot 
the north and east,, and the roaasdal^ which came from It^ a«d 
penetraJtod as fai} as Auveigne Sfid Limouaim The towns witk 
important priviiegei (omed in fandal Society as it were a newr 
clii^ oi kit^hips; IkiI their Ibrdi, that is tnsay thdr kirgessss^ 
weih ins^ed by quite a new spirit The crown courted their 
suppiort) t^ing them under its protection, and championing 
the causes in which they were intevested(see Cd]ftMUiiB)> Finally, 
it is in this, period^ under Philip Augustus^ that the great fiefs, 
began to be reannaxed to, the crown^ a process which, 

continued by me kings up to the end of the maen regime, re* 
founded for their profit the tarritociri eoveroignty of France. 

The crown maintained tba machinery of feu^ism^ the chief 
central imtrumeats of which wore tdw gkat officers cd the crown, 
the seneacbal, butler, conatahlo and dtanc^lkir, who 
were to become inremovable offidab, thoae at least ofticenof 
whh survived. But this period saw the rrie of a tueeeowa 
special college of dignitaries, that of the Twelve Peers 
of France, consisting of sipt laymen and six ecclcsi- '’*®^** 
a$ties> which took dafmitivo shape at the beginning of the 
i3)th« ceatuey* We cannot yet diacern with any certainty by 
what process it waa formed, why those six prelates and those six 
groat feudatories in particular were selected rather than others 
equally eligible^ But there is no doubt that we have here a 
result of tjaat process of feudal oiganiration mentioned aboi^e 
the lorsaatioa of a similar assembfy of twelve peers occurs also 
in a certain) number of the great fiefs. Besides the part which 
they played at the consecration of kings,, the peers ol France 
formed a court m which they judged one another under the 
presidency of the king, their overlord, according to feudal enstam^ 
But the 40 (W des pairs in this sense wasi not separatei from tbe 
curia regia, and later from the parlcment of Paris,, of? wMch^ the 
peece ol France were by right members. Fit>m this time, tooy 
dak# another nariortant institution, that of the maitres iiu , 

The legislative poweiu of the aown again began to be exerci^d 
during the rath century, and m the x^ithictiktixiry hadfidlou^^ 
over all the tetritories subject tO) the omtvn. Beau^ 
manoir baa a very intereatuig tihoafy on tibis snfajeetj^ 
Therightof war timdsta regain it& natural equild^m, po«^* 
the royals foiUewiiQg t^ie Choeeb in the endeavour 
to. choric private wara Hemet arose the qumtsntavne \e tei, 
due tot Philip Augustus or Sbint homst, by qdiich those reiatevea > 
of the parties to a qpuaixrij whe had aet heempresent at die qmmk 
were rendered immuae friom. attack < for forty da^ after it j t 
and above all tha aseurementd ienpdaed by the kmg or laadi^ 
on. tbm poioU too Bbanivianok baa on interesting theoij^ 
TheTida was^ moreover, abrnador* ki force by wWdi. private waw. 
had to cease during the tma that the\ki^^ wafc esigogedE in a«. 
fore^woc. BiitttemoUhppreciaUeptegtesatqok^actinl^ 
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administrative and jucficial institutions^ Under Philip Augustus 
arose the royal baiUis{set Bailiff ; section BaiUi\ and seneschals 
who were the representatives of the king in the provinces, 
and superior judges. At the skme time the form of the feudal 
courts tended to change, as they began more and more to be 
influenced by the Romano -canonical law. Saint Louis had 
striven to abolish trial by combat, and the Church had condemned 
other forms of oraeal, the pur%aiio vulgaris. In most parts of i 
the country the feudal lords began to give place in the courts of 
law to the provosts {prMts) and baillts of the lords or of the 
crown, who were the judges, having as their councillors the 
avocats (advocates) and procurmtrs (procurators) of the assize. 
The feudal courts, which were founded solely on the relations of 
homage and tenure, before which the vassals and tenants as 
such appeared, disappeared in part from the X3th century on. 
Of the seigniorial jurisdictions there soon remained only the 
haui$s or basses justices (in the X4th century arose an intermediate 
grade, the moyenne justice), all of which were considered to be 
concessions of the royal power, and so delegations of the puttie 
authority. As a result of the application of Roman and canon 
law, there arose the appeal stricriy so called, both in the class of 
ooy^ and of seigniorial jurisdiqtions, the case in the latter instance 
going finally before a ro3ral court, from which henceforth there 
was no appeal. In the X3th century too appeared the theory 
of crown cases (cos foyaux\ cases which the lords became in- 
competent to try and which were reserved for the royal court. 
Finally, the curia regis was gradually transformed into a regular 
court of justice, the Parlemeni (q.v,), as it was already called 
in the second half of the 13th century. At this time the king 
no longer appeared in it regularly, and before each session (for 
it was not yet a permanent body) a list of properly qualified men 
was drawn up in advance to form the parlement, only those whose 
names were on the list being capable of sitting in it. Its main 
function had come to be that of a final court of appeal. At the 
various sessions, which were regularly held at Paris, appeared 
the baillis and seneschals, who were called upon to answer for 
the cases they had judged and also for their administration. 
The accounts were received by members of the parlement at 
the Temple, and this was the origin of the Cour or Chambre des 
Comptes. 

At the end of this period the nobility became an exclusive 
class. It became an established rule that a man had to be noble 
in order to be made a knight, and even in order to 
coamoaM *^quire a fief ; but in this latter respect the king 
Modtta made exceptions in the case of roiuriers, who were 
OAiiiv* la licensed to take up fiefs, subject to a payment known 
as the droits de franc-fief. The roturiers, or villeins 
who were not in a state of thraldom, were already a 
numerous class not only In the towns but in the country. 
The Church maintained her privileges; a few attempts only 
were made to restrain the abuse, not the extent, of her jurisdic- 
tion. This jurisdiction was, during the 12th century, to a certain 
extent regularized, the bishop nominating a special functionary 
to hold his court ; this tVas the offiaalis (Fr. official), whence the 
name of offictaliti later applied in France to the ecclesiastical 
jurisdictions. On one point, however, her former rights wwe 
diminished. She preserved the right of freely acquiring personal 
and real property, but though she could still acquire feudal 
tenures she could not keep them ; the customs decided that she 
must vider les mains, that is, alienate the property again within 
a year and a day. The reason for this new rule was that the 
Church, the ecclesiastical establishment, is a proprietor who 
does not die and in principle does not surrender her property ; 
consequently; the lords had no longer the right of exacting the 
transfer duties on those tenures which she acquired. It was 
possible, however, to compromice and allow the Church to keep 
the tenure on condition of the consent not only of the lord 
directly concerned, but of all the higher lords up to the capiicdis 
dmi^ ; it without saying that this concession was only 
obtained by tw payment ol'pecuniary compensations, the chief 
of which was the dra^ d*omoii^sement, paid to these different 
lordSi ^ In this period the fedn^of tht episcopal elections under- ' 
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went a change, the electoral college coming to consist only of the 
canons composing the chapter of the cathedral church. But 
except for die ofndal candidatures, which Were abused by the 
kings and great lords, the elections were regular ) the Pragmatic 
Sanction, attributed to Saint Louis, which implies the ciontrary, 
is nowadays considered apocryphal by the best critics. 

Finally, it must be added that during the 13th ce*][tury criminal 
law was profoundly modified. Under the infiii^nce of Rotnan 
law a system of arbitrary penalties replaced those 
laid down by the customs, which had usually 
fixed and cruel. The criminal procedure of the feudal ^ 
courts had been based on the right Of accusation' 
vested only in the person wronged and his relations ; for this 
was substituted the inquisitorial procedure (processus per 
inquisiiionem), which had developed in the canon law at the very, 
end of the 12 th century, and was to become the procedure d 
V extraordinaire of the ancien regime, which was conducted in 
secret and without free defence and debate. Of this prcicedure 
torture came to be an ordinary and regular part. 

The customs, which at that time contained almost the whole 
of the law for a great part of France, were not fixed by being 
written down. In that part of France which was 
subject to customary law (la France coutumUre) they 
were defined when necessary by the verdict of a jury 
of practitioners in what was called the enqUite par turbes ; some 
of them, however, were, in part at lieast, authentically recorded 
in seigniorial charters, charies de ville or chartes de coutume. 
Their rules were also recorded by experts in private works or 
collections called livres couiumiers, or simply couiumiers 
(customaries). The most notable of these are Les Coutumes 
de Beauvaisis of Philippe de Beaumanoir, which Montesquieu 
justly quotes as throwing light on those times ; also the Trh 
ancienne coutume de Normandie and the Grand Coulmiier de 
Normandie ; the Conseil d un ami of Pierre des Fontaines, the 
itablissemenis de Saint Louis : the Livre de fostice et de plet. 
At the same time the clerks of important judges began to collect 
in registers notable decisions ; it is in this way that we have 
preserved to us the old decisions of the exchequer of Normandy, 
and the Olim registers of the parlement of Paris. 

The Limited Monarchy. — The 14th and xsth centuries were 
the age of the limited monarchy. Feudal institutions kept 
their political importance ; but side by side with them arose- 
others of which the object was the direct exercise of the fCiyal 
authority ; others also arose from the very heart of feudalism, 
but at the same time transformed its laws in order to adapt them 
to the new needs of the crown. In this period certain rules for 
the succession to the throne were fixed by precedents : the 
exclusion of women and of male descendants in the female 
line, and the principle that a king could not by an act of will 
change the succession of the crown. The old curia regis dis- 
appeared and was replaced by the parlement as to its judicial 
functions, while to fulfil its deliberative functions there was 
fdrmed a new body, the royal council (conseil du roi)j ad- 
ministrative and governing council, which was in no way of a 
feudal character. The number of its members was at first small, 
but they tended to increase ; soon the brevet of consetller du 
rot en ses canseils was given to numerous representatives of the 
clergy ^hd nobility, the great officers of the crown becoming 
members by right. Side by side with these officials; whose power . 
was then at Its height, there were gradually evolved morq 
subservient ministers who could be dispensed with at will ; 
the secretaires des edmmandements du roi of the x 5th century, 
who in the x6th century developed into the secretaires dHal, 
and were themselves descended from the clercs du secret and 
secretaires des financed of the 14th century. The College of^hc 
Twelve Peers of France had not its full numbers at the end of 
the 13th century; the six ecclesiastical peerage existed and 
continued to exist to tTie end, together with the archbishopric 
and bishoprics to which they were attached, not being suppre^^d ; 
but several of the greit fieft tb which six lay peerages had been 
attached had beert ahifexed to the crown. To fill these vacancies, 
Philip the Fair mUM the duchies of Brittany ahd Anjou and 
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the countship of Artois to the rank of peerages of ^France. This 
really amounted to changing the nature of the institution ; 
for the new peers held their rank merely at the king’s will, 
tlxough the rank continued to belong to a great barony and to 
be handed down with it. Before long peer? began to be created 
when there were no gaps in the ranks of College^ and there 
was a constant increase in the numbers of the Jay peers. 

At the beginning of the 14th century appeared the states 
general {etats gMam\ which wera often convoked, though not 
St in intervals, throughout the whole of the 14th 

leeera/ century and the greater part of the 15th. Their 
Mad pro» power reached its height at a critical moment pf the 
vtaciai Hundred Years’ War during the reign of King John., 
0Mtst0M. them, 

and from the same causes,, tbe provincial estates, which were 
in miniature for each province what the states general were for 
the whole kingdom. Of these provincial assemblies some were 
founded in one or other of the grea,t fiefs, being convoked by the 
duke or count under the pressure of the same needs which led 
the king to convoke the states general ; others, in provinces 
which had already been annexed to the crown, probably had 
their origin in the councils sununoned by the batUi or seneschal to 
aid him in his administration. Later it became a privilege for 
a province to have its own assembly j those which did so were 
never of right subject to the royal iatlle^ and kept, at least 
formally, the right of sanctioning, by means of the assembly, the 
subsidies which took its place. Hence it became the endeavour 
of the crown to suppress these provincial assemblies, which in 
the 14th century were to be found everywhere ; from the outset 
of the 15th century tliey began to disappear in central France. 

The most characteristic feature of this period was, the institu'- 
tion of universal taxation by the crown. So far the king’s sole 
revenues were those which he exacted,^ in his Capacity 
uxMitoa. feudal lord, wherever another lord did nof intervene 
between him and the inhabitants, in addition to the in- 
come arising from certain crown rights which he had preserved or 
regained. But these revenues, known l^ter as the income of the 
royal domain and later still as the finances ordinaires, became 
insufficient in proportion as the royal power increased ; it 
became a necessity for the monarch to be able to levy imposts 
throughout the whole extent of the provinces annexed^to the 
crown, even upon the subjects of the different lords. This he 
could only do by means of the co-operation of those lords, lay and 
ecclesiastical, who alone had the right of taxing their subjects ; 
the co-operation of the privileged towns, which had the right to 
tax themselves, was also necessary. It was in order to obtain 
this consent that the states general, in most cases, and the pro- 
vincial assemblies, in all cases, were convoked. In some cases, 
however, the king adopted different methods; for instance, 
he sometimes utilized the principle of the feudal aids*. In pases 
where his vassals owed him, as overlord, a pecuniary aid, ^he 
substituted for the sum paid directly by his vassals a tax levie4! 
by his own authority on their subjects. It is in this way that for 
thirty years the necessary sums were raised, without any vote 
from the states general, to pay the ransom of King John.- But 
in principle the taxes were in the 14th century sfuictioneji by 
the states general. Whatever form , they took, tl^^y vr^ j[iven 
the generic name pf Aids , or auxilia^ and wcre'ponsi^red as 
occasional and extraordinary subsidies, the king , being pbliged 
in principle to “ live of his pwn ” (vmd de son dom^ine). Certain 
aids, it is true, tended to become permanent under the reign of 
Charles VI. ; but>the taxes subject to the consent the states 
general were at first the sole resource of Charles VH. In the 
second half of his reign the two chief taxes became permanent ; 
in "*1435 that of the aids (a tax on the sale of articles of con- 
sumption, especially on wine), with the formal consent of the 
states general, and that of the iaille in Z439. In the latter case 
the consent of the states general was nut ©ven ; but^ <?nly the 
nobility protested, for f^t the, same time becn?ae 

permanent the seigniorial iailfe was suppre^d. ' Tl^ imposte 
were increased, on the royal p^uthprity, py ^fter his 

death the states general, which met at Tpurs in ,14^; ei^pavpufed 


to re-establish the pcri(^ical vote of the ta*, and only granted 
it for two years, reducing it to the sum which it had reached 
at the death of Charles VII. But the promise that they would , 
again be convoked before the expiry of two years was not kept 
These imposts and that of theigabelle were henceforth permanent. 
Together with the taxes there was evolved the system of their . 
administration. Their main outlines were laid down by the 
states general in the reign of King John, in 1335 and the following . 
years. For the administration of ^e subsidies which they 
granted, they nominated frwn ampng their own numbers 
surintendanis generaux or ginSraux des fi}uinces, and further, 
for each diocese or equivalent district, elus,^ Both had not only 
the active administration but also judicial, rights, the latter 
constituting courts of the first instance and the former courts of 
final appeal. After 1360 the crown again adopted this organiza- 
tion, which had before been only temporary ; but henceforth 
generaux and ilus ,were nominated by the king* Tlie elttSy or 
officiers des elections ^ only existed in districts which were* subject 
to the royal taille ; hence the division, so important in old Frjance, 
into pays d'eleciions and pays d*eiats. The elus kept bptli 
administration and jurisdiction ; but in the higher stage adiffett 
entiation was made ; the genetaux^ des finances, who numbered , 
four, kept the administration,, whiU their jurisdiction as a court 
of final appeal was handed over to another body, the cour i 
aides, which had already been founded at the end of the i4di , ^ 
century. Besides the four generaux des finances, who administered . . 
the taxation, there were four Treasurers of France {iresoruts 
de France), who administered the' royal domain ; and these eight ; 
officials together formed in the 15th century a kind of ministry ; 
of finance to the monarchy. 

The army also was organized. On the one hand, the military 
service attache^ to the fiefs was transformed for the profit 
of the king, who alone had the right of making war : 
it became Ae arriere-ban, a term which had formerly ^ 
applied to the leifee en masse of all the inhabitants in 
times of national danger. Before the 14th; century the king 
had only had the power of calling hi? own immediate vassals 
for service. Henceforth all possessors of fiefs owed him, whether 
within the kingdom or on the frontiers, military service without 
pay and at their own expense. This was for long an important 
resource ioi the king. But Charles VIL organized an army on 
another footing. It comprised the francs-archers furnished by 
the parishes, a militia which was only summoned in case of war, 
but m time of peace had to practise archery, and companies of 
gendarmerie or heavy cavalry, forming a permanent establish- 
ment, which were called compagnies d'ordonnance. It was 
chiefly to provide for the expense of this first nucleus of a per- ; 
manent army that the iailXe itself had been made permanent. 

The new army led to the institution of the governors of pro- 
vinces, who were to command the troops quartered there. At 
first they were only appointed for the frontiers and fortifif^d 
places, but later the kingdom was divided into gouvernemefJis 
generaux. There were at first twelve of these, which we^re called 
\n the middle of the i6th century the douze anciens gouvemdfnenis*. 
Although, strictly speaking, they had only military powers, the., 
governors, always chosen from among the great lords, 
m.the provinces the direct representatives of the king and caused 
the boillts and seneschals to take a secondary place. . 

The courts of law continued to develop on the lines already 
laid down. The parlement, which had come to be a, judicial 
committee nominated every year, but always consisting 
in fact of the same persons, changed in the course of the 
r4th century into a body of magistrates who were ^ 
permanent but a? yet subject to removal. During this period^ ' 
were evolved its orgamzation and definitive features (see PARLjf;- 
mint). The provinci^ parlements had airisen after and in imlta-t . 
tion of that of Paris, and had for the piost part taken the pjace • 
some superior jurisdiction which Ji^cl formerly existed in t£e 
district when it had.b^n„iipid|Bpendent (Uk^ ProvenceV 
formed one of the (like Normandy or Burgundy), 

It wafs during this t^t tl^J .parl^ents acquired 

right pf opposing the jragirtpatjoo^ that *s to aay^ jthe promulgation 
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of IiLwsj reviMiiff thefn^ «II\A of kttakJhtf Tepr^sentatSoh^ {rnn/on- 
tmfUH) to the kmg •when) refuted the registration, giving 
tlUi (df such il^6k)tHer royal wi^fetions were 

cohipletedl (see BAi£lCFP/€ilAT«Jt«f BesJ^s them »rdse another 
of great importarice, which Vai? wf militaiy erijgift*, botfeame to 
include' alt citteens under Itfe sway. The^ wtee the proVosts 
of the hiarshals* of R^ance ^hSls tmfMiauH 'de Fm^ct), 
who were oflScew o!^ the WarSchaimfe^ (the gendarmerie ef the 
time)*; they ejcercisetf orftniiwil JWi^fedtetion without appeal ki 
the case of or^ea coWu^ted* by' VAgaboWs* aw§ fugitives fiom 
justice, this ol^s being^aH'ed anid of a number 

of crimes of vlolOn€y> whatever th0*r8mfeof thaeflOndOr. Fm#fcer; 
another ejlbsa of officers wee created* in eonri^fem wltlv the law* 
courts 2 tho fehig’s men ^ (gfOs thr fW]f, the^ and 

av&^dts di# wri, who were at fhut thete' lawers who 

represented' the king in the law courts, or pleafifed’^ When 
he had' some interest to fellow* up or to defend. Later fetSy bteame 
officers of the crown. In the Cate of the pi^ocwreurr dw toC thia 
development tx>o)e place* hr the* fitte Mf el the 14th century; 
Their duty was not only to repfes6iVt\th!e*king ihf the kw courts^ 
whet/her as pkintiff or defenA^t^ but afeo td talfee care that m 
each cash Uie law was appSi^dj^ and to demand its appllcatiwr. 
From this tbne on the f^eufeurs^ iu nn had feU contt*el over 
matters concerning the- pnt^ Jrttctest^^ and es^eckHy over 
public prosecution. In iMr period, toe, appeared whcrt was 
afterwards called jiMtiee ttkntky that Is to say, 'the Jbstfce ‘which 
the king administered, or wSa supposed t6 adnrih&ter, in person. 
It was based on the idea that, sinte afe justice and all ^dickl 
power reside ih the king; he eouW not deprive himselB of them- 
by delegating their exercise to his qfHcete and tp the feudal i 
lords, consequently he cotild^ If bethought fit, tiAc'thepkee 
of the Judges and call a case before Ijls piim He could 

reverse even the deewtons of the courts 6f In 

some oases used thkmeaha of appealing against thedecreeaof the 
parlements l^prof^sitimdisrri^r, hpt^cmlCy paumieH tAMmy, 
In these cases the kihg^ waa supposed to ji»t%e In person ; in 
reality they wete examihfed' By the mcAhts des r^uiles^ and 
submitted to the royal* council dtt rm), at whfch the king 

was always SuppoS^ ^o be presedt an?d* which had in hseW no 
power of giving- a decisfen. For this purpose there was Soon 
formed a speciid committee of the coimcil, whfeh Was callfed the 
coHsftJ prM or de At the end of the 15^!^ ‘centwy, 

Charles VIII., m order to relieve the c^Oefl of some ef Ite f 4 t|io 
tions, created a ntw final court, the eonsf^^ to deal with^' 
a number of these cases. But before kmg ft again became^ the 
custom to appeal to the conseit dtt roij so that *^0 grand consefl’ 
became almost Oseless. ’the king frequently, by means of 
lettres it justite, intervened in the procedure' of the courts, by- 
granting hiHifiees, by tules ^teh were too severe* w^re 
modified, ani facuftlfe or fEtciHtie^ for* bvercomiiigf dififeultfes* 
arising froni flaws in eohtrtlrts or j*u^weiits, cases at that time* 
not covered by the coinwon law. By feWey it gr^^ W gfanted 
reprieve Or pardon in individual cases. The nmst extreme 
form of feterventioft by the king was made by mtens of 
cachet fo.t'.), which ordered a subject to go without' trial* intd h' 
state pWspn or into exik*. 

The condition of the Church changed greaf^y' during thk wteii . 
The jurisdiction of the dfUialitis was \reiy much reduced) ete» 
over the cfergy. They ceased to be boiwpetent to 
ctimvb. judge actions concerning the possessfemof real property, 

in which the clergy were defendants. In cnmhrtd 
law thA theory of the tat pritilegiL which appeata'in' the i^th^ 
ceptury, enaWfed the royal judges to take action ag^iihst hnd judj^o 
the clergy ^or alf serious crimes;^ though wltKoSfc the j^wdr of 
inflicting any periaHies but arbitrary Ante, eridcsiastica? 
judge remaining competent, in ^ccordancel wiWt the privileges of 
clergy, to try the offender for' the 'sattie‘/Crime lui'^what wajs‘ 
technically called a dtvWopntent of juris- 

prudence gestAi^Wy; remov^^ ^m o^Mne^' (ia^iies of a 
purely; secu^ Charactet' hi' wRIw laytnem^y cottCemCd;' 
such ail', wills an^ conttfc|i^/ iro Jh imtoiftohikl cases thelr^ 
juriisai^tdh wke TnbitedpKibsy 


was In qnestibh. F<Mf the acquisition teal property by ecdesi« 
afetlcal establishniefits the consent of the* king to the amortiab^ 
ment was'alwtiiys necessary, even in thfe Vkst of allodial lands ; 
and 'If -It Was a Case of feiidal tenufei^* the* king and the direct 
overtet^ alone kept thefe rights, the intermediate lords- bring 
left dttt'Of the quertlon. 

As regards the cor^mng of ecClfesmStical benefices, from tht' 
14th centuly' ohwards the papacy enctoached more and more 
upon the rights of the bishops, m whose gift the inferior 
benefices genemlfy wete; and of ' the electors, who 
usuallj^ conferred the superior benefices ’,** at the same meotB. 
time it exacted from newly appointed' incumbents 
heai^ dues, which Were included uhder the generic name Qf 
anh^tteS (q.v), Durihg the Great Schism of the Western Church, 
these abuses-' became more and morC crying; until by a series of 
edicts, promulgated with tlie consCirt and advice of the parlement 
and the dCrgy, the GalHcan Ghurcli was restored to the possession 
of its former liberties, under* the royal authority. Thus* France 
was ready to accept the decrees of refUrm issued by the council 
of Basel (q.a)y Whiclv she did, wfth a few modifications, in the 
Pragmatic SAaetten of Charfes VIL, adopted after a solemn 
astembly of the el^ergy and nobles at Bouiges and registered 
by the parlement of Paris In I438-. It suppressed the annates 
and most of the meaneby which thopopes'd^iosed of the inferior 
benefices : the* reservations and gratiae mfectativae. For 
the choice of Wsfeops and abbots*, it* restored election by the 
chapters ahd^' Convents. The Pragmatie Sanction, however, 
was never recognfeed by the papacy, rtoirwaa it consistent^ and 
Strictly applied by the royal power. The- tmHsformatkm ol the 
dvfl' end’orimfeal kw-und^ the influence of Roman awl canoiv 
law bad beepme* more aud more marked. The- production of the 
coutimmers^, or* tivnes de pmUqucs^ also cwitmu^. The chief 
them were : m the r4tb century*, the Sfiylt*^ Vetus Ctmae Parla- 
VttiiH of GttiMfeurao de Breuil ; the* aweitrme' emtumt 
Bretagne the (Stand Ctaetmnier Frunety or* d'&utumier de 
Charier VI y Beutilliev;^ in the i jtb century, 

for Auvetgne, the Practiea* fvrmsis of Masuer; Charles VII., 
in an artiefe of the Grand OrdonAance of* Montil 4 ee*Towra ( V45 3), 
ordered rife* general customs' to be officfelly ptemided under the 
supendSibnL M the crpwn. It was em enormous "work, which 
would' almost' have ttansfbD*med them into- written* laws j but 
up to the idth century little recor^ng was dene) the* procadure 
esfedriisl^d by' the Ordonnancej for the purpose not being very 
Suitabkv 

The Absedui& AfbmrreAy.^Pretn the iflth eewtury to the 
Revolution was the period of the absolute monarchy, but Hi 
can be farther divided into two periods".*' that of the 
establishment ef this rigfee, from i'5b* 3^ to about 
16737 and that of the dneien regime when definitirely uiK^irr/w 
CstaWkh^d, from ifl^3 to 1789. The reigns of Franm 
J.'ahd Heri^ n. ckarly laid dbwn the*ptineipfe of 
abitelulfe power of the crown and applied it effectuaBy, as fs 
plklhly seen from the temporary <feppearanee of’ the statea 
general, which wi^e’ not asserhWed' under these two reigns. 
There wiire'knereljf a few assemblJte^tof notablfea chosen by the 
coyal ‘power, the most importattb of Whfch was that* of Cognac, 
under I^^eik 1, summoned to- iad^te on the- nondulfilment 
the treaty 'pf ' Madrid. It Is trutf' that in the s^nd half of 
the i6th cehtUry the statei^ genwal reappeafred. Th^ were 
^ Sinmnoifed In* ijAb at* Orleans, then ftn56p at Pbntoise, and in 
■' X gy& and iNfiS at B!oi§. The League even eonvuked one^^ which 
' was" held aif Klrfe &i t<Cfgj This xepTesented a crucial and final* 
Stroggfcfi Two poAits^wre then at issne: firstly, whether 
I prance' was to be Ifro te tekrtt or C^heAic; secondly, wheth^ 

^ Jjhe* was to havO-^ linrited ot an absobite monarchy; The* two* 

‘ problems' w^' wot riecessari^ bound Wg' With owe another. Bbr 
^ tf theR^ttetmke'iesiredbondOallibit^^^ lni*iyof theCatbolfcs 
' wfehed fpf it too; os' 4i pfovcd'bjr the WiWwgs of- the time; and 
[ even by‘ the* tHat'fe Bea|He^'sm3ftA<ined^tbe^ estatei. dtft' 
i(he stitei gefl^al tentury, in tJA^oFthefr 

^ ttelriioiri ind the Wteai trfeiitt wWfeh Wete'mj’thefr eerVfce*' were* ^ 

^ ioiAhtm^ Vf «eni" 
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for any practical purp(^se. They only produced a few great 
ordinaiices o# !‘efbrifn^ which weiie not wfell olAervec^ They were^ 
hoWciVer, to h(e called together yet age,irt, ^ a rteeult of the 
dlsturbanoee fbllowedf the death of HeMy lV. ; but their 
dissensions dnii pow^lessness wete agafti stHkingly exemplified 
and they <ffd no 4 reappear mitiT 1780. Other l^fea, however, 
which the power had Created, were to Carry bn the struggle 
against ft. These were tiie parlenierttt, the political flvals of 
the states general Thanks to the principle according to whfch 
no law came into effect So long as it had not been registered by 
them, they had, as we have seen, won for themselves the right 
of a preliminary discussion of those laws which were presented 
to them, and retelng registration, ex|)laining theiir reasons 
to the king by means of the ttmonirances‘. The royal power saw 
In this merely a eOncessioii from itSelf,' a consuhative power, 
which ought to yield before the royail'will, when the latter was 
clearly manifested, either by lettres^ de jussitm of by the actual 
words and presence of the king, when he came in person to procure 
the regfetratlon of a law ?n a so-called Ht dii jnstke'. Blit from 
the 16th century onwards the members of the pailements^ 
claimed, on the strength of' a Mistbrioal theoiy, to hare mherited 
the powers of the ancient assembltos ^tbe Merovirt^an and 
Carolingiart placifa and the /ncria regis\ powers which they, 
moreover, greatly exaggerated. TN sucoessfid assertion of 
this claim Would have made them at once Jndrpendsnt of and 
necessary to the crown. During the minority of kings, they had 
possessed, in fact, special opportunities forasserilng theU^preten- 
sions, particularly when they had been called. upon to^ intervene* 
in the organisation of the regency. 5t is o» thia account that at 
the beginning of the reign ot Louis^XlV. the partement of l^aris 
wished to take part in the government > and in 1648, in concert 
with the other supreme courts of the capital, temporarily teaposed 
a sort of charter of liberries. But the firrtf F/ronde, of whidt 
the parlement was* the centre and soul, led to its down^l^ which 
was completed when later on Louis XI V. became alltfwwerful^ 
The orclinanco of 1667 civil procedure^ and above all a declara^ 

tion of 1673, order^ the parlement to regi^er tbs laws as 
soon as it received them and without any modification. It was- 
only after this registration* that they were allowed to draw up 
remonstrances, which werei henceforth futile. The nobles^ as a 
body, had ahto become politically impotent. They had been 
sorely tried by the wars ofrcHgion, and Richelieu, 
against the governors of the provinces, had cnolbed their 
leaders. The second Fronde was their last effort (see 
At the same time the cfintwii governmi^it s. 

The great officers d tbo crown ew by onp. 

office of constabio ol France waa diuring 

the first half of the 17th century,. ^ qf. those m the fiist rank 
only the chancellor aumvttl till the RevolwtjQn.. But? though, 
his title could onh^ be tak^ fnonji him by eondewnatjw, qu, 
capital charge, the king ww able to deprive hhsv^o^ hi^ iwctionst 
by taking from, him the custody and, nee 0$ the seal. of Fwee#, 
whkhwei^enUvvstedtoa|ar 4 f Apart from the latter, ^ 

the king’s real aainitters werg the §e<;;^tarj(ea ofi st^te,, generally 
iour in mwbpj^x'vvho wqiie glyfays retnqvaWe and^ were nqtj chosen- 
from among the great, nobles^ For purposes of mtprna). adruitus- 
txatiott, the prorv^egs were divided 
corresponding by despotchoa i^ith those, which wer^ ^^signed to 
him, Any pthei^. Wsmoss Ovidv tbo cuccepdoa, qt afioirs,, 
which belonged tjo, tha chwejljor, and q£ vfhicn ^ shall, 

speak later) was divided woag themvftccqrdw^ to cgwemencci. 
At the end of, tha ewurr^ hp,weiver„ werof evolved two 
regular departnjonts, those* of war a>ud. ft^eign^ affairs. Under 
Francis and Heinry U,,. tl^,( 4 iiqf,adpwi$(tradw of finance 
underwent a ebanga h fpn the four dfs whq 

had beqpma too powptfwh were, substituted the m^ndqnts des. 

ptaneesi one of. whoni.,sqw beeow ^ chief n^istor of fihance^ 
with the title siunnti^nda^ The like tha^ 

f^t the hwd 

Qfi A^genit 4 U« swerip?: adwoisfrAtive .d^rict for pur^s^ 
olfinfo^ee) ? funqtionp .were combinea 

wd. fs^qd tOf . Xpe o£ Ebuoyet 


led to tfic suppression of the office of surintendatti , but soon 
Colbert agam oe^ame tactically a rpinister of^ finance, triider the 
name of eontrStSur ^Srtil des finances, both title and^oiffic^? 
continuing to ixist up to the Revolution. 

The con^l du rot ', the ql'igin of which we hare descrifeed^^ 
was an important organ of tfie central ^remment, and for a 
long time indgded among its ^mbers a kige numbw of repr©^ 
sentatives of the nobility ahd ctetgy. Besides the counefflors 
of state (conseillers d'iiai)^ its ordihatV members, the great officers 
of the crown and secretaries of state, princes of the blood and 
peers of France Were meml^rs of it right. Further, the Wng 
was accustomed to ^ant the brevet of ' counHllor to a great 
number ©f'the nobihty and clergy, who^ eduld be called upon 
to sit m theootmcil and give an opinion en matters of impertanoe. 
But in the r7th century the cotSn'cil tended fd differentiate ita 
ftinction^, forming three principal [sections, one- lor political,, 
one for financial, and thb third for legal affairs. Ulider Lou» 
XfV. it tOck- a definitely professional, administrative and 
technical charaotofi The c^meiBers d hrevet were all sapprosted 
in 1673, and' the pters of PVance ceased to be members ol the 
council. The poKtioal counoili or consid d^tn hauty hod' nci 
afieid members, iibe even tbo cKanoelkr 7 tbe secretary q( state 
fbr foreign affairs, however, neceusarily had entry to it 7 it' olso^ 
included a small number of persons chosen by the and 
hearing the title of fnimsters el state {mintstres d'eliat)^ 'Kia 
other impoptant sections) of the eonsiil dw m were the canseil 
d^s organized after Idie fall of Foucpiat, and thoi amaik 

dB$ dkpifhefy in which, sat the four secretaries of state and M»hera 
evefything concerned with internal administration (except 
finanoo^ waa dealt with, Including the legal buriness connect^ 
with thWadiniiniistratioii. As to the governmeart jind the pcepara* 
turn of laws, undir Louis XIV. and LouiaXV.«the fonsahdiifoi 
oitm passed into the baekgcoimd, when, as tike saying vrtntv 
a minister wha Wasr projecting somej imporiiant measureTr^ 
laiU smk uve^ h foi (worked aibnei with- the having Ivoiia 
the outset gfaAied the king’s eac. 

The chiel authprky in the provincidL admioistxttion belonged 
in the zfith century ta the govenwws of tb^ provinces, 
strictly* spe^ingi. the goYemof had only military 
power* ; fof, as we seen, hl& a^lnSi^ 

was the direct uepreseutrative of the king for general 
purposes^ But. at U}^ end of <wtui:y were 
created ^ iiUJendant^ of the provincas^ who, after a periad 
Pit eonfiiefc with the goveroqrsi and the. parlement^, beqam 
aibnokrta raaeuers oi the admmisuatkm in all those proviacet 
wfiiqh, bm m proivvvgkil estates, m\ tiia instruments ot a 
ccm^%% cenUcdiwition (^e i . 

The tpwns.Jwwog.ai ^orpi de vdU^ that k to ^ay, a pwucipeJ 
organizatienj pre^rved m the t6th centurv a fairly wide 
aMtonomyfc apd an, important part iu thq waxa 
of ueikgion, e^pecWly under the Lesigue, But under 
Louis Xl^. . their independeoce rapidly (fcdined, 

ware plgic^ under the tutelar oi the iutendaut9^>^ho5n, 
sangtiop,i(?r, th9i,t qf the cQused du m, wa$ uiQcq^ary for ail aota 
of any* importance*., in thg elwng yeata of . the 17 th centuryj^^ 
the inuniQipal offeiak ceaaed, even m prinjciple, tq he elective, 
Thei f)yLn<;tigai4 wked aa offices which were> like royal officea^, 
saleable and heritable. The pretext given by the edicts were^ the 
intriguer and dissensions caused by the elections ; the rqal 
causa was that thu government wanted, U> siqll these offices, 
wWdi, is proved, by the fact that it frecpjently allowed towns 
tQ rqde^nv thefn and to re-estahlish the elections^ 

The sale uf royal offices isi one qI the chai:aoterist 5 q features of 
the It had begun early, and,. app?a:entiy, with 

the office of councilor o.f the padement of Parls^ when ^ 
this bec^e‘^ljndnent, in the second half of the 14th 
cegtury,’ It WjOS ffrst practised bv ma^kqrates who, 
wished to dispose ,of their office in, favojor 6( a successpi: of tfieiY 
own choice. \estgftnttp in ecclesiastical benqftfces, 

served as mpdej,^ and at firsj? cdfie 'was tal^n to concear/t^e? 
money . tTAT^^Stion .betwieen parties. Tne^ crown Winded 
at.tjte^, refij^^t/pns ip co^j|f4eraabn of a ikymeht? in, money* 
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Bvjt in the i6th century, under Francis I; at the latest, the crown 
itself began officially to sell offices, whether newly created or 
vacant by the death of their occupiers, taking a fee from those 
upon whom they were conferred. Under Charles IX. the right 
of resigning in favorem was recognized by law in the case of 
royal officials, in return for a payment to the tre^ury of a 
certain proportion of the price. In the case of judicial offices 
there was a struggle for at least two centuries between the system 
of sale and another, also imitated from canon law, ue, the election 
or presentation of candidates by the legal corporations. The 
ordinances of the second half of the i6th century, granted in 
answer to complaints of the states-general, restored and con- 
firmed tffie latter system, giving a share in the presentation 
to the towns or proyincial notables and forbidding ^s. The 
system of sale, however, triumphed in the end, and, in the case 
oif judges; had, moreover, a favourable-result, assuring to them 
that irremovability which Louis XL had promised in vain ; for, 
under this system, the king could not reasonably dismiss an 
official, arbitrarily without refunding the fee which he had 
paid. On the other hand, it contributed to the development 
of the ipicesy or dues paid by litigants to the judges. The system 
of sale, and with it irremovability, was extended to all official 
functions, even to financial posts. The process was completed 
by the recognition of the rights in the sale of offices as hereditary, 
ue. the right of resigning the office on payment of a fee, either 
in favour of a competent descendant or of a third party, passed 
to the heirs of an official who had died without having exercised 
this right himself. It Was established under Henry IV. in 1604 
by the system called the Paulette^ in return for the payment 
ly the official of an annual fee {dfott annuel) which was definitely 
fixed at a hundredth part of the price of the office. Thus these 
offices, though the royal nomination was still required as well 
as the professional qualifications required by the law, became 
heritabie property in virtue of the finance attached to them. 
This led to the formation of a class of men who, though bound 
in many ways to the crown, were actually independent. Hence 
the tendency in the 18th century to create new and important 
functions under the form, not of offices, but of simple commissions. 

In this period of the history of France were evolved and defined 
the essential principles of the old public law. There were, 
PuatlM* in the first place, the jundavtmial laws of the realm, 
metttmt which were true constitutional principles, established 
iMwe 9 e for the most part not by law but by custom, and 
^^'**®*' considered as binding in respect of the king himself ; 
so that, although he was sovereign, he co^ild neither abrogate, 
nor modify, nor violate them. There was, however, some disais- 
sion as to what rules actually came under this category, except in 
the case of two series about which there was no doubt. T^ese 
were, on the one hand, those which dealt with the succession 
to the crown and forbade the king to change its order, and those 
which proclaimed the inalienability of the royal domain, against 
which no title by prescription was valid. This last principle, 
iiltroduced in the 14th century, had been laid down and defined 
by the edict of Moulins in 1566 ; it admitted only two exceptions : 
the formation of appanages {q.v.), and selling {engagement), to 
meet the necessities of war, with a perpetual option of redeem- 
ing it 

ThcreSvas in the second place the theory of the rights, franchises 
and liberties of the Gallican Church, formed of elements some 
of whi h were of great antiquity, and based on the conditions 
which had determined the relations of the Gallican Church 
with the crown and papacy during the Great Schism and under 
the Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges, and defined at the end Of 
the idth and the beginning of the 17 th Century. This body of 
doctrine was defined by the writings of three men especially, 
Guy Coquille, Pierre Pithou and Pierre Dupuy, and was solemnly 
confirmed by the declaration of the clergy of France, or Declara- 
tion des quatres articles of 1682, and by the edict which promul- 
glJtwl it. Its substance was based chiefly on three principles : 
firstly, that the temporal poWjer was absolutely independent of 
the splritnal power ; ’ secondfT/, that the pope had authority 
over the dergy of France in temporal matters and matters of 


discipline only by the consent of the king ; thirdly, that the 
king had authority over and could legislate for the Gallican 
Church in tempor^ matters and matters of discipline. The old 
public law provided a safeguard against the violation of these 
rules. This was the process known as the appel comma d'abus, 
formed of various elements, some of them very ancient, and 
definitely established during the i6th century. It was heard 
before the parlements, but could, like every other case, be 
evoked before the royal council. Its effect was to annul any 
act of the ecclesiastical authority due to abuse or contrary to 
French law. The clergy were, when necessary, reduced to 
obedience by means of arbitrary fines and by the seizure of their 
temporalities. The Pragmatic Sanction had been abrogated 
and replaced by the Concordat of 1515, concluded between 
Francis I. and Leo X., whiqh remained in force until suppressed 
by the Constituent Assembly. The Concordat, moreover, 
preserved many of the enactments of the Pragmatic Sanction, 
notably those which protected the collation of the inferior benefices 
from the encroachments of the papacy, and which had introduced 
reforms in certain points of discipline. But in the case of the 
superior benefices (bishoprics and abbeys) election by the 
chapters was suppressed. The king of France nominated the 
candidate, to whom the pope gave canonical institution. As a 
matter of fact, the. pope had no choice ; he had to institute the 
nominee of the king, unless he could show his unworthiness or 
incapacity, as the result of inquiries regularly conducted in 
France; for the pope it was, as the ancient French authors 
used to say, a case of compulsory collation. The annates were 
re-established at the time of the Concordat, but considerably 
diminished in comparison with what they had been before the 
Pragmatic Sanction. We must add, to complete this account, 
that many of the inferior benefices, in France as in the rest of 
Christendom, were conferred according to the rules of patronage, 
the patron, whether lay or ecclesiastic, presenting a candidate 
whom the bishop was bound to appoint, provided he was neither 
incapable nor unsuitable. There was some difficulty in getting 
the Concordat registered by the parlement of Paris, and the 
latter even announced its intention of not taking the Concordat 
into account in those cases concerning benefices which might 
come before it. The crown found an easy method of making 
this opposition ineffectual, namely, to transfer to the Grantd 
Cortseil the decision of cases arising out of the application.ofihc 
Concordat. / 

In the 16th century also, contributions to the public services 
drawn from the immense possessions of the clergy were regu- 
larized. Since the second half of the 12th century at least, the 
kings had in times of urgent need asked for subsidies from the 
church, and ever since the Saladin tithe (dime saladtne) of Philip 
Augustus this contribution hftd assumed the form of a tithe, 
taking a tenth part of the revenue of the benefices for a given 
period. Tithes of this kind were fairly frequently granted by 
the clergy of France, either with the pope’s consent or without 
(this being a disputed point). After the conclusion of the 
Concordat, Leo X. granted the king a tithe (decime) under the 
pretext of a projected war against the Turks ; hitherto con- 
cessions of this kind had befen made by the papacy in view of 
the Crusades or of wars against heretics. The concession was 
several times rehewed, until, by force of custom, the levying of 
these tithes became permanent. But in the middle of the i6th 
century the system changed. The crown was heavily in debt, 
and its needs had increased. The property of the clergy having 
been threatened by the states general of 1560 and 1561, the 
king proposed to them to remit the bulk of the tithes and other 
dues, in return for the payment by them of a sum Equivalent 
to the proceeds 6 f the taxes which he had mortgaged. A formal 
contract to this effect was concluded at Poissy m 1561 between 
the king and the clergy of Prarwie, represented by the prelates 
who were then gEithered together for the Colloquy of Poissy with 
the Protestants^ and some 6L those who had bEen sitting at •the 
states general of PqntoiSe. ' Itie fulfilment tA this agreement Was, 
howEver, eV'aded Ity the Wng, who' divEt^ed part of the funds 
provided by the clergy from their proper purpose. In 1580, 
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after a period of ten years which: h^wj been agreed on, a new 
assembly of the clergy was called together and; after protesting 
against this action, renewed the agreement, which was hence- 
forward always renewed every ten years. Such was the definitive 
form of the contribution of the clergy, who also acquired the 
right of themselves assessing and levying these taxes on the 
holders of benefices. Thus every ten years there was a great 
assembly of the clergy, the- members of which were elected. 
There were two stages in the election, a preliminary one in the 
dioceses and a further election in the ecclesiastical provinces, 
each province sending four deputies to the general assembly, 
two of the first rank, that is to say, chosen from the episcopate, 
and two of the second rank, which mcluded all the other clergy. 
The dons gratuits (benevolences) voted by the assembly comprised 
a fixed sum equivalent to the old tithes and supplementary sums 
paid on one occasion only, which were sometimes considerable. 
The church, on her side, profited by this arrangement in order 
to obtain the commutation or redemption of the taxes affecting 
ecclesiastics considered as individuals. This settlement only 
applied to the clergy of France,” that is to say, to the clergy 
of those districts which were united to the crown before the end 
of the 1 6th century. The provinces annexed later^ called pays 
ctrangers, or pays conquis, had in this matter, as in many others, 
an arrangement of their own. At last, under Louis XV. the 
edict of 1749, concernant les etablissements et acqmsitions dies gens 
de mainmorte, was completely effective in subordinating the 
acquisition of property by ecclesiastical establishments to the 
consent and control of the crown, rendering them incapable 
of acquiring real property by bequests. 

At the end of the i6th century a wise law had.been made which, 
in spite of the traces which it bore of past struggles, had estab- 
lished a reasonable balance among the Christians of France. 
The edict of Nantes, in 1598, granted the Protestants full civil 
rights, liberty of conscience and public worship in m^any places, 
and notably in all the royal batlliages. The Catholics, whose 
religion was essentially a state religion, had never accepted this 
arrangement as final, and at last, in 1685, under Louis XIV., 
the edict of Nantes was revoked and the Protestant pastors 
expelled from France, Their followers were forbidden to leave 
the country, but many succeeded nevertheless in escaping abroad. 
The position of those who remained behind was peculiar. Laws 
passed in 1715 and 1724 established the legal theory that there 
were no longer any Protestants in France, but only vietix catho- 
Jiques and nouveatix convertis. The result was tnat henceforth 
they had no longer any regular civil status, the registers con- 
taining the lists of Catholics enjoying civil rights being kept by 
the Catholic clergy. 

The form of government established under Louis XIV. w-as 
preserved without any fundamental modification under Louis 
XV. After the death of Louis XIV., however, the regent, under 
the inspiration of the due dc St Simon, made trial of a system of 
which the latter had made a study while in a close correspondence 
with the duke of Burgundy. It consisted in substituting for the 
authority of the ministers, secretaries of state and controller- 
general councils, or governmental bodies, mainly composed of 
great lords and prelates. These only lasted for a few years, 
when a return was made to the former organization. The parle- 
ments had regained their ancient rights in consequence of the 
parlement of Paris having, in 1715, set aside the will of Louis 
XIV. as being contrary to the fundamental laws of the kingdom, 
in that it laid down rules for the composition of the council of 
regency, and limited the power of the regent. This newly 
revived power they exercised freely, and all the more so since they 
were the last surviving check on the royal authority. During this 
re%n there w^ere numerous conflicts between them and the 
government, the causes of this being primarily the innumerable 
incidents to which the bull U ntgenitus gave rise, and the increase 
of taxation ; proceedings against Jesuits also figure conspicuously 
in «the action of the parlements. They became at this period 
the avowed representatives of the nation ; they contested the 
validity of the registration of laws in the lits de jwtice, asserting 
that laws could only be made obligatory when. the registration 


had l^en freely endorsed by themselves. Before the registration 
of edicts concerning taxation they demanded a statement of the 
financial situation and the right of examining the accounts. 
Finally, by the theory of the classes , which considered the various 
parlements of France as parts of one and the same body, they 
established among them a political union. These pretensions 
the crown refused to recognize. Louis XV. solemnly condemned 
them in a lit de justice of December 1770, and in 1771 the chan- 
cellor Maupeou took drastic measures against them. The 
magistrates of the parlement of Paris were removed, and a new 
parlement was constituted, including the members of the grand 
conseil, which had also been abolished. The cour des aides of 
Paris, which had made common cause with, the parlement, was 
also suppressed. Many of the provincial parlements were re- 
organized, and a certain number of useful reforms were carried 
out in the jurisdiction of the parlement of Paris ; the object of 
these, however, was in most cases that of diminishing its import- 
ance. These actions, the coup d'etat of the chancellor Maupeou, 
as they were called, produced an immense sensation. The 
repeated conflicts of the reign of Louis XV. had already given 
rise to a whole literature of books, pamphlets and tracts in which 
the rights of the crown were discussed. At the same time the 
political philosophy of the iSth century was disseminating new 
principles, and espcially those of the supremacy of the people 
and the differentiation of powers, the government of England 
also became known among the French. Thus men's minds were 
being prepared for the Revolution. 

The personal government of Louis XVI. from 1774 to 1789 
was chiefly marked by two series of facts. Firstly, there was 
the partial application of the pHrincipies propounded by the 
French economists of this period, the Physiocrats, who had a 
political doctrine peculiar to themselves. They were not in 
favour of political liberty, but attached on the contrary to the 
absolute monarchy, of which? they did not fear the abuses 
because they were convinced that so soon as they should be 
known, reason {evidence) alone would suffice to make the cro^vrl 
respect the ** natural and essential laws of bodies politic 
{Lois, naturelles et essentieUes des soaetes poliiiques, the title of a 
book by Mercier de La Riviere). On the other hand, tl ey 
favoured civil and economic liberty. They wished, in particuLir, 
to decentralize the administration and restore to the landed 
proprietors the administration and levying of taxes, which they 
wished to reduce to a tax on land only. This school came into 
power with Turgot, who was appointed controller-general of 
the finances, and laid the foundations of many reforms. He 
actually accomplished for the moment one ver\’ important 
reform, namely, the suppression of the trade and craft gilds 
{conimunauies, ^urandes et maitrises). This organization, which 
was common to the whole of Europe (see Gilds), had taken 
definitive shape in France in the 13th and 14th centuries, but 
had subsequently been much abused. Turgot suppressed tlie 
privileges of the maitres, who alone had been able to work on 
their own account, or to open shops and workshops, and thus 
proclauned the freedom of labour, industry and Commerce. 
However, the old organization, slightly amended, was restored 
under his successor Necker. It was Turgot’s purpose to organize 
provincial and other inferior assemblies, whose chief business 
was to be the assessment of taxes. Necker applied this idea, 
partially and experimentally, by creating a few of these pto\'in 
cial assemblies in various g^erahtes of the pays d' elections, A 
general reform on these lines and on a very liberal basis was 
! proposed by Calonne to the assembly of notables in 1787, and 
it was brought into force for all the pays dUleciimiSy though not 
under such good conditions, by an edict of the same year. 
Louis XVI. had inaugurated his reign by 'the restoration of the 
parlements ; all the bodies which had been suppressed by 
Maupeou ^ and all the officials whom he had dismissed were 
restored, and all the bodies and officials created by him were 
suppressed. But it was not long before the old struggle between 
the crown and parlements again broke out. It b^an by the 
conservative opposition irflered by the parlement of Paris tr* 
Turgot's reforms. But the real struggle broke out in 1787 
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owitithe ci^riiing ItfisknMf-xdf^kolkBkHli %n& 

p^rticul« 4 y W«r tjfe© tmi i^w ^<< 5 ^/the' s^rifp duty aftd thfc 
kind tax. 'Phe partiimeiit iPtttift thettt, 

asserting <tJiiattiM8tW¥sc^ tt»lgl^xp«y^s/Asret)t^Ated% 
states gcnfefalj wagimeoessaty ^tb taxatfcri. 'The st^^rggle 
seemed tK» hate come t)b «h’ end m ^Septemfbet } btrt ^n the 
folloaring November it^again broke out’, in epite'bf tfie lcirtg'’s 
promise' to aiimmwt thd ^^ate&^oneral. Ifi!*eache!d ki he^ht 
in May 17*88, whoit thanking had cteated a di^tmct 

from the paflements, the chief fiinctkm of whkb kas to ibgister 
the laws in their stee^. A widespread agitatio^h atow, amounting 
to actual anarchy*/ and Was ordy ended by the teca^n df ’^ecfeer • 
to power and the proittwe to convoke the states^general for 1789. ' 
Vmout permanent army whkh, as has 

been stated above> Was first established under Charles VIL, 
was developed aind argahieed during the an^ji 
beMrmy, Tht^ g&HSarmme or heavy cavalry was 

covLtinuousiy increased ih wombers. On the other hand, the 
francs aukifs fell into disuse after Louk Xl. ; «nd, irfter a 
fruitless attempt had been masite under FrandS 1. tu eSfetWish 
a national inf^try, the 'syatem was adopted for tWs -sfea of 
reortnting peraanettt bodks of mercenaries by voluntary 
enlistment. theft wei^e the ** old bands ^ handes% 

chiefly those of Picardy and Piedmont, and lat Ihe end of the 
r6di centilvpr'appeiiired the first reghnefwts, •fhe number of which 
was front time to time increased. There were ako in lihe service 
and pay of the king French and foreign regiments, the kttcr 
principally dwias, Gcrmani and Scots. The system nf purchase 
penetnmed also to the «rmy. Ewch Tfgimerit w«s the proper^ 
of a great lord t the was> so to ‘speliik, Ovmer hM 

coacwpai^j or tatber a oofftmefor, Who, In return for *die sums 
paid hdm by the Icing, reemkod his men and gave them tlhek 
unifovtn^ arm and ^equipment. Iti the second heW of Ihe^ign 
of Louis XIV^ ‘apfwed the wi®tk^nifZe>5)/ To fftfis force eadh 
pari^ had to tarwish owe tnciVdt, n 4 o was «t 'first chosen by 
assembly of ihe inhabititnts, krter by drawfog lots among the 
bachelors or widoWem without thfidfen, wfio Were not exempt. 
The militia was wy wely raised from the towns. The purpose 
for which these men were employed varied from time to Ihnc. 
Sometimes, fis under Louis XIV., they were fowned into epeciai 
active regiments. Undor Louis XV. and ‘Louis XVI. they were 
formrf «nco re^gmir$ts pmnn^ which constituted an orgama?d 

reserve. But their chief use was during war, when they were 
indhridiiaHy incorporated into variousyegiments to ili!! up the 
gaps. 

Under Louis XV., with the due de Chofeeul as minister of 
war, great and useful nefwms were effected in the army. Choiseal 
suppressed what he called the ** farming of companies ^ 
pccgmiC’^mne ) ; recruitiiig became a fon^ion of the state, and 
voluntary enhstnutmt a contract between the recruit and the 
state. Anns, nnlifoipm and equipment were furnished by the 
king. Gioiseul also equalised the nufnbm of the military 
units, and his refeiwis, together with a few otbew effected under 
Louis KVI., produced the army whidh fought fi\e first campaigns 
of the Rewc^tion, 

One of the most distinctive features of the mmn r^gim 
was excessive taxatfen. The taxes imposed by the king were 
numerous, and, moreover, hardly any -of them fell on 
tIxMfoaf ^ To this territoriai in^uality 

was added the inequality arising from prtv^ges. 
Ecclesiastics, nobles, and eniir^ of the orotm olfimls were 
eaoempted from the heaviest Im^ts. The ohief taxes were the 

or moftopofyof salt, the 
consumption of which was genersllly mode compulsory up to the 
mnount detentiined by regtttetions. In the 17th ahd t8th 
centuries certain wft|>orta!tt hew taaces were established : from 
1695 to t6q8 the tdpMUm, which was ro^stablithad in t^ot 
with aoBsidetaWe moditeat^i, and in lyto the tax of the 
dixtmey Avbich became under Louis XV. tli« tax df the 
These two imposts had been wtaibli^hed on the principfte of 
equality, being desigmd to srffe^ every tubject in proportion 
to his income ; but so strong was the sy^etn of privileges, that 


M;y8nl’i^V'MuMek. 

Ttio Iricbfeb’tlf'p^i^iriclrydiowps hb^ w'as tbu's ’.subject 

m tum to ihe 'fdtVe, the capitation, th^ 

aftd tnb apjwtt^bhlng ht ksse^g^^nt b^ .th^se was 
ektreihtfly krblttaiy^. In '^Jiridn to Indirect taxation stHiptly 
so called, Which -vj^as vety ejrteti^efethc t 7 th ’and i8th centuries, 
France under the was subject t 6 't\^e traites^ or 

customs, WMch ^erc not bhfy at the' frontiers on foreign 
trade, but al^ hjchitted njtahv bitdmal custom-hoiises for trade 
between different prOvinbe^.^^TKelr brigih was generally due to 
historical rua^ns ; thus, ambhg the ffoi^tnces repuiees utkngires 
were thbse which m t!he i4tfa century had' refused to pay the 
aids for the ransom qf ICing Jtihn, also certain provinces which 
had refused to aHoW custbips offices to be established on their 
foreign frbnrief. Colbert had tried to abolish these internal 
•duties, but had only succeeded to a limited extent. 

The indirect taxis, the ifai!te$ and the revenues of the royal 
domain were farmed but by the crown. At first a separate 
contract had been made for each impost in each {Uefion^, but 
later they were combined 'into larger lots, as is ^owh hy the 
name of 6ne of the customs districts, Venc^HtC des cinj grosses 
femcis, Ftom the feign of Henry IV. on, the levying of each 
mdimit impost was fanned en bloc for the Whole kingdom, a 
system known us the fewiesr ghf/Kotes ; but the rekl f^me gener ale, 
including all the Imposts and reyermes Which were farmed in 
the whole of Trance, was only estaibli^cd under CoTbfert. The 
ferme ghthtde was a powerful company, empjovirtg a vast number 
of men, most of whom ten joyed various privileges. Besides the 
royal taxes, seigniorial imposts survived under the form of tolls 
arid market dnes. The lords also c^n possessed focal monopolies, 
e.g. the t^htbflhu common bjtkehouse {pntr Panot), which were 
c^led the 

Thetjr|untearibn of ttretnyal courts of justice underwent but 
few mofflftcntfciri dmfng ihn tmeien regime. The number of 
parttements, df totifT ties aides and of ^ours des compfes 
mcrensed ; in the 17th centeny the name of conseil 
stdpenewr was gfveii to some ntfw bodies whitfh actuajly 
discharged the futrerions df the paflement, this being the period 
of the dedhre of the paflement. fn the rfith century, under 
Hemy !I., had been created prhidianx, or courts of finail juris- 
diction, intended to avoid nnmetotrs ajppeals in small case-s, and 
jfbovc aH to avoid a final ajq>eal to the patfements. ‘Seigniorial 
courts survived, but were entirely subordinate to the royal 
jurisdicrions and wftre badly officered by ill-paid and ignorant 
judges, the lords bavtag^foUg ago lost the right to sit in them in 
person. Theh chief use was to deal with cases concerning the 
payment of feudal dues to the lord. Both lawyers and people 
would have preferred only two degrees of justice ; and an 
ordinance of May 1788 realfaed this desire in the main. It did 
not suppress the seigniorial jurisdictions, but made their extinc- 
tioA a certainty by allowing litigants to ignore them and go 
straight to the royal judges. This was, however, reversed on the 
recall of Neclcer and the^temporary triumph of the parlements. 

The ecclesiastical jumcfitftnms survived to the end, but with 
diminished scope. Thrir competency had been considerably 
reduced by ffie Ordinance of VfllersUotterets of 1^9, 
and by on edict of 1693. But a senes of ingenious legal 
theories ’had been pmetpaSy efficacious m gradually couh*, 
depriving them of most of the cases wWch hkd hitherto 
come under them. In the r8th century the privilege of clergy did 
not prevent civil suits which the dtefgy were defendants from 
being almost always taken before secular tribunals, and ever since 
the first half of the tyth centuiy, for all grave offences, or cos 
pfifnlMhf the royal jtidge could pronounce a sentence of corporal 
puttisfiment on a cleric Without this necessitating his 

prevftUs dt^adathm. Tht inquiry into the case was, it is true, 
conddcJted jointly by the royal and the ecclesiastical judge, but 
each’tM them pronohncpdlils' s^tence independ^tly. An cases 
concerhing benefice dame before the royal judges. Finally, 
the dffiemitesf had no' longer as a rtfie any Jurisdiction over 
laymen, even In the matter of jnatriage/exqetrt in questions of 
b^rothals, and soihetimies in cases of oppo^bd' to marriages. 
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The parish priests^ cidntiutie'd tb 'enter cIeCjtaratibn$ of 

baptisriis, marriages aiwjl burials in rt^sters kept' aecQrdJng to 
the civil laws. , 

The general customs Cf the payi cdulumiers were almost all 
officially recorded in the ilSth century, definite procedure for 
^ this purpose having been adopted at the end of the 
15th century. Drafts wer6 prepared by the officials 
of the royal (courts in the cnief town of the district 
in which the particular customs were valid, and were then 
submitted to the government. The king then appointed com- 
missioners to visit the district and promulgate the customs on 
the spot. For the purpose of this pubheatiqn the lords, lay and 
ecclesiastical, of the district^ with representatives of the towns 
and of various bodies of the mhaWtants^ were summoned for a 
given day to the chief town. In this a^embly each article was 
read, discussed and put to the vote. Those which were approved 
by the majority were thereupon decreed t^decreies) by the com- 
missioners in the king's name ; ' those which gave rise to diffi- 
culties were put aside for th,e parkmCnt to settle when it registered 
the coutuipe. The cauliimes in this form became practically 
written law; henceforward their text coiild on\y be modified 
by a formal revision carried out according to the same procedure 
as the first version. Throughout the i6th century a fair number 
of coutumes were thus revised with the express object 

of profiting by the Cbservations and criticisms on the first text 
which had appeared in published commentaries and notes^ the 
most important of which were tjiose of Charles Dumoulin. 
In the 1 6th century there had been a revival of the study of 
Roman law, thanl« to the historical school, among the most 
illustrious representatives of which were Jacqpes Cujas^ Hu^ues 
Doneau and Jacques Godefroy ; hut this study had only slight 
influence on practical jurisprudence. Certain institutions, 
however, such as contracts and obligations, were regulated 
throughout the whole of France by the principles of Rpnrnr^ law. 

Legation by ordonnances, edits, declardlioHs or lettus 
patenUs, emanatir^g from the king, became more and more 
frequent ; but the character of the grandes orddnnaaces, wMch 
were of a far-reaching and comprehensive nature, underwent 
a change during this period. Jn the 14th, 15th and i6th centuries 
they had been mainly ordmnanees de rejormation (i,e, revising 
previous laws), which were most frequently drawn up ^fter a 
sitting of the states general, in accordance with the suggestions 
submitted by the deputies. The last of this type was the 
ordinance of 162Q, promulgated after the states general of 1614 
and the assemblies of notables which had followed it. In tlic 
i7tli and i8th centuries they became essentially codifications^ 
comprising a systematic and detailed statement of the whole 
branch of law. There are two of these series of codifying ordin- 
ances : the first under Louis XIV., inspired by Colbert and 
carried out under his direction. The chief ordinances of this 
group arc that of 1667 on civil procedure (code of civil pro- 
cedure); that of 1670 on the examination of criminal cases 
(code of penal procedure); that of 1673 on the commence of 
merchants, and that of 1681 on the .regulation of shipping, which 
fOraa between them a complete code of commerce by land and 
sea. The ordinance of 1670 determined the formalities of that 
secret and , written criminal procedure, as opposed to the hearing 
of both parties in a suit, which formerly obtained m France ; 
it even increased its severity, continuing the employment of 
torture, binding the accused by oath to speak the truth, and 
refusing them counsel save in exception^ cases. The second 
series of codifications was made under L(niis XV ^ through the 
action of the chancellor d’Aguesseau. Its chief result was the 
regulation, by the ordinances of 1731^ 1735 and 1747^ of deeds 
of ^ift between living persons, wills, and property left in trust. 
Under Louis XVL some mitigation was made of the criminal 
law, notably the abolition of torture. 

Ihe feudal regime, in spite of the survival of seigniorial courts 
and\olls, was no longer of any political importance ; but it stilt 
furnished the common form of real property. The fief, althouj^h 
it still implied homage from the vassal, no longer involved any 
service on his part ^excepting that of the arimc.han due to the 


king) ; but when a fief changed bands the lord still exacted his 
profits. Tenures , held t)y roiuners, in addition to some similar 
rights of transfer, were geperally subject to periodical 
ai^ fixed contributions for the profit of the lord. This 
system was btill further: comjwpted by tenures which 
were simply real and not leudal, e.g, that by payment of 
ground rent, which were superadded to the others, and had 
become all the heavier since, in the |8lb eentmy, roy^ rights of 
transfer had been added to the fe^a} rights. The inhabitants 
of the country districts were longing fQf, the liberation of real 
property.. i 

Serfdom had disappeared from most of the provinces of the 
kingdom ; among all the cnuluvies which were- officially codified, 
not more riian ten or so still rerognbed this ipsritution. s^rMom 
This had been brought about e.specially by the agency 
of the custom by” which serfs had been transformed into roturiers^ 
An edict of Louis XVL of 1779 abolished serfdom on crown lands, 
and mitigated the condition of the serfs who still existed on 
the domains of individual lords. The nobility still remained a 
privileged class, exempt from certain taxes. Certain offices 
were restricted to the nobility ; according to an edict of Louis 
XVI. (i7'^r) it was even necessary to be a noble in j,. 
ordea: to become an officer in the arn^. In fact, 
the royal favours were reseiyed for the nobility.^ 

Certain rules of civil and criminal procedure also distinguished 
nobles from roturiers^ The acquisition of fiefs had ceased to 
bring nobility with it, but the latter was derived from lliree 
sources : birth^ Icitres i^cinobUssement granted by the king and 
appointment to cortmn offices. In the J7th and rStli centuries 
the peers of France can be reckoned among tl'ie nobility, forming 
indeed its highest grade, thoi^ the rank ojt^peer was still attached 
to a fiej^ which^was handed down with it ; on the eve of the 
Revokitton there were fhirty-elght lay peers. The rest of the 
nation, apart from the ecclesiastics, consisted of the roUiriers^ 
who were not subject to the disabilities of the serfs, but had not 
the privileges of 'ffie nobility. Hence the three orders (estates) 
of the kingdom : the clerpr, the nobility and the iters Hat (third 
estate). An edict of Louis XVl. had made a regular civil status 
possible to the Protaestants, and had thrown open offices and 
professions to them, though not entirely ; but the exercise of 
their religion was still forbidden. 

The Revoluitan , — ^With the Revolution France entered the 
ranks of constitutional countries, in which the liberty of men is 
guaranteed by fixed and definite laws ; from this time on, she has 
had always (except in the interval between two revolutions) a 
written constitution, which could not be touched by the ordinary 
legislative power. The first constitution was that of 1791 ; 
the states general x)f 17*89, transformed by their own will, backed 
by public opinion, into the Constituent Assembly, drew it up on 
their own authority. But their w^ork did not stop there. They 
abolished the whole of the old public law of France and part of 
the criminal law, or rather, transformed it in accordance with 
the principles laid down by the political philosophy of the i8th 
century^ The principles which were then proclaimed are still, 
•on most points, the foundation of modern French law. The 
development resulting from this extraordinary impetus can be 
divided into two quite distinct phases : the first, from 1789 to 
the coup d'etat of the i8tb Brumairc in the year VIII., was the 
continuation of tlic impulse of the Revolution ; the second 
includes the Consulate and the first Empire, and was, as it were, 
the marriage or fusion of the institutions arising from the Revolu- 
tion with those of the ancien regime. 

On the whole, the constitutional law of the Revolution is a 
remarkably united whole, if we consider only the two constitutions 
which were effectively applied during this first phase, 
that of the 3rd of September 1791^ attff that of the ttuuUoMe 
5th Fructidor in the year III. It b brue that between o/^/w 
them oocuijed the ultra-democratic constitution of the 
24th of June 17513, the first voted by the Convention; 
but although this* was ratified by the popular vote, co which it 
had been mrectly submitlj^ in accordance with a principle pro- 
claimed by the Convehtidn hi ^ 1 kept in force under the Consulate 



and the Empire, it was never carried into effect. It was first 
suspended by the establishment of thft revolutionanr government 
strictly so called, and after Thermidor, under the pretext of 
completing it, the Convention put it aside and made a new one, 
being taught by experience. As long as it existed it was the 
sovereign assembly of the Convention itself which really exercised 
the executive power, governing chiefly by means of it^ great 
committees. 

The constitution of 1791 was without doubt monarchical, 
in so far as it preserved royalty. The constitution of the year 
III. was, on the contrary, republican. The horror of monarchy 
was still so strong at that time that an executive college was 
created, a Directory of five members, one of whom retired every 
year; they were elected by a complicated and curious procedure, 
ui which each of the two legislative councils played a distinct part. 
But this difference, though apparently essential, was not in reality 
very profound ; this is proved, for example, by the facit that the 
Directory had distinctly more extensive powers than those con- 
ferred on Louis XVI. by the Constituent Assembly. On almost 
all points of importance the two constitutions were similar. 
They were both preceded by a statement of principles, a “ Declara- 
tion of the Rights of Man and of the Citizen.” They were both 
based on two principles which they construed alike : the 
sovereignty of the people and the separation of powers. Both 
of them (with the exception of what has been said with regard to 
the ratification of cqnstitutions after 1793) recognized only repre- 
sehtative government. From the principle of the sovereignty 
of the people they had not deduced universal suffrage ; though, 
short of this, they had extended the suffrage as far as possible. 
According to the constitution of 1791, in addition to the con- 
ditions of age and residence, an elector was bound to pay a 
direct contribution equivalent to three days* work ; the con- 
stitution of the year III. recognized the payment of any direct 
contribution as sufficient; it even conferred on every citizen 
the right of having himself enrolled, without any other qualifica- 
tion than a payment equivalent to three days’ work, and thus 
to become an elector. Further, neither of the two constitutions 
admitted of a direct suffrage ; the elections were carried out in 
two stages, and only those who paid at a higher rating could be 
chosen as electors for the second stage. The executive power, 
which was in the case of both constitutions clearly separated 
from the legislative, could not initiate l^islation. The Directory 
had no veto ; Louis XVI. had with difficulty obtained a merely 
‘'Lispen.sive veto, which was overridden in the event of three 
hyislatures successively voting against it. The right of dis- 
'^olulum was possessed by neither the king nor the Directory. 

' "either the king’s ministers nor those of the Directory could be 
members of the legislative body, nor could they even be chosen 
•tom among its ranks. The ministers of Louis XVI. had, how- 
ever, thanks to an unfortunate inspiration of the Constituent 
Assembly of 1791, the right of entry to, and, to a certain extent, 
of speaking in the Legislative Assembly ; the constitution of the 
III. showed greater wisdom in not bringing them in any way 
into contact with the legislative pot.'er. The greatest and most 
notable difierence between the two constitutions was that that 
of 1791 established a single chamber which was entirely renewed 
t very two years ; that of the year III., on the contrary, profiting 
by the lessons of the past, established two chambers, one-third of 
the members of \\hich were renewed every year. Moreover, 
the two chambers, the Council of Five Hundred and the Council of | 
Ancients, were appointed by the same electors, and almost the ; 
only difference between their members was that of age. 

The Revolution entirely abolished the ancien rigimey and in 
the first instance whatever remained of feudalism. The Con- 
Aboutioa stituent Assembly, in the course of its immense work 
of the of settlement, wished t6 draw distinctions, abolishing 
•*at»ctea^ absolutely,' ‘ without indemnity, all rights which had 
regime." amounted id^jhe beginning to a usurpation and could 
not be justified, e.g. senddm and seigniorial ‘courts of justice. 
Oil the other hand, it declared subject to redemptron such feudal 
chafes aghad been the subject of contract or of a concession 
of lands, ^ut as it was almost impossible to discover the exact 
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origin of various feudal rights, the Assembly had proceeded to 
do this by means of certain legal assumptions which sometimes 
admitted of a proof to the contrary. It carefully regulated the 
conditions and rate of repurchase, and forbade the creation in 
the future of any perpetuaJ charge which could not be redeemed : 
a principle that has remained permanent in French law. This 
was a rational and equitable solution ; but in a period of such 
violent excitement it could not be maintained. The Legislative 
Assembly declared the abolishment without indemnity of all 
feudal rights for which the original deed of concession could not be 
produced; and to produce this was, of course, in most cases 
impossible. Finally, the Convention entirely abolished all feudal 
rights, and commanded that the old deeds should be destroyed ; 
it maintained on the contrary, though subject to redemption, 
those tenures and charges which were solely connected with 
landed property and not feudal. 

With feudalism had been abolished serfdom. Further, the 
Constituent Assembly suppressed nobility ; it even forbade any 
one to assume and bear the titles, emblems and arms of nobility. 
Thus was established the equality of citizens before the law. 
The Assembly also proclaimed the liberty of labour and industry, 
and suppressed the corporations of artisans and workmen, the 
jurandes and maitrises, as Turgot had done. But, in order to 
maintain this liberty of the individual, it forbade all associations 
between workers or employers, fearing that such contracts 
would again lead to the formation of corporations similar to the 
old ones. It even forbade and declared punishable, as being 
contrary to the declaration of the rights of man and the citizen, 
combinations or strikes, or an agreement between workmen or 
employers to refuse to work or to give work except on given 
conditions. Such, for a long time, was French legislation on this 
point. 

The Constituent Assembly gave to France a new administrative 
division, that into departments, districts, cantons and communes ; 
and this division, which was intended to make the 4 
old provincial distinctions disappear, had to serve all traUve 
purposes, the department being the unit for all public reorgani- 
services. This settlement was definitive, with the 
exception of certain modifications in detail, and exists to the 
present day. But there was a peculiar administrative organism 
depending on this arrangement. The constitution of 1791, 
it is true, made the king the titulary head of the executive 
power ; but the internal administration of the kingdom was not 
actually in his hands. It was deputed, under his orders, 
to bodies elected ki each department, district and commune. 
The municipal bodies were directly elected by citizens duly 
qualified ; other bodies were chosen by the method of double 
election. Each body consisted of two parts : a council, for 
deliberative purposes, and a bureau or direcioire chosen by the 
council from among its numbers to form the executive, These 
were the only instruments for the general administration and 
for that of the direct taxes. The king could, it is true, annul 
the illegal acts of these bodies, but not dismiss their members ; 
he could merely suspend them from exercising their functions, 
but the matter then went before the Legislative Assembh^, 
which could maintain or remit the suspension as it thought fit. 
The king had not a single agent chosen by himself for general 
administrative purposes. This was a reaction, thoi^gh a very 
exaggerated one, against the excessive centralization of the 
ancien regime, dcnd resulted in an absolute administrative anarchy. 
The organization of the revolutionary government partly restored 
the central authority ; the councils of the departments were 
suppressed ; the Committee of Public Safety and the repre- 
sentatives of the people on mission ” were able to remove and 
replace the members of the elected bodies; and also, byeau 
ingenious arrangement, national agents were established in 
the districts. The constitution of the year ITT. continued in 
this course, simplifying the organization established by the 
Constituent Assembly, while maintaining its principle. The 
department had an administration of five inembers, elected as 
in the past, but having executive as well as deliberative functions. 
The Strict was suppressed. The cjommunes retained only a 
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municipal agent elected by themselves, and the actual municipal 
body, the importance of which was considerably increased, 
was removed to the canton, and consisted of the municipal 
agents from each commune, and a president elected by the duly 
qualified citizens of the canton. The Directory was represented 
in each departmental and communal administration by a 
commissary appointed and removable by itself, and could dismiss 
the members of these administrations. 

The Constituent Assembly decided on the complete reorganiza- 
tion of the judicial organization. This was accomplished on a 
very simple plan, which realized that ideal of the two 
Bystem, degrees of justice which, as we have noticed, was 
that of France under the anaen regime. In the lower 
degrees it created in each canton a justice of the peace {juge de 
patx), the idea and name of which were borrowed from England, 
but which differed very much from the English justice of the 
peace. He judged, both with and without appeal, civil cases 
of small importance ; and, in cases which did not come within 
his competency, it was his duty to try to reconcile the parties. 
In each district was established a civil court composed of five 
judges. This completed the judicial organization, except for 
the court of cassation, which had functions peculiar to itself, 
never judging the facts of the case but only the application of 
the law. For cases coming under the district court, the Assembly 
had not thought fit to abolish the guiirantee of the appeal in 
cases involving sums above a certain figure. But by a curious 
arrangement the district tribunals could hear appeals from one 
another. With regard to penal prosecutions, there was in each 
department a criminal court which judged crimes with the 
assistance of a jury ; it consisted of judges borrowed from 
district courts, and had its own president and public prosecutor. 
Correctional tribunals, composed of juges de paiXy dealt with 
misdemeanours. The assembly preserved the commercial 
courts, or consular jurisdictions, of the ancien regime. There 
was a court of cassation, the purpose of which was to preserve 
the unity of jurisprudence in France ; it dealt with matters 
of law and not of fact, considering appeals based on the violation 
of law, whether in point of matter or of form, and if such violation 
were proved, sending the matter before another tribunal of 
the same rank for re-trial. All judges were elected for a term 
of years ; the juges de paix by the primary assembly of the canton, 
the district judges by the electoral assembly consisting" of the 
electors of the second degree for the district, the members of the 
court of cassation by the electors of the departments, who were 
divided for the purpose into two series, which voted alternately. 
The ('onstituent Assemljly did, it is true, require professional 
guarantees, by proof of a more or less extended exercise of 
the profession of lawyer f’-om all judges except the juges de paix. 
But the system was really the same as that of the administrative 
organization. The king only appointed the commissaires du rot 
attached to the district courts, criminal tribunals and the court 
of cassation ; but the appointment once made could not be 
revoked by him. These commissaries fulfilled one of the functions 
of the old mint^ere public , their duty being to demand the 
application of laws. The Convention did not change this general 
organization ; but it suppressed the profes donal guarantees 
required in the case of candidates for a judgeship, go that hence- 
forth all citizens were eligible ; and it also caused nw elections 
to take place. Moreover, the Convention, either directly or by 
means of one of its committees, not infrequently removed and 
replaced judges without further election. The constitution of 
the year III. preserved this system, but introduced one consider- 
able modification. It suppressed the district courts, and in 
their place created in each department a civil tribunal consisting 
of twenty judges. The idea was a happy one, for it gave the 
courts more importance, and therefore more weight and dignity. 
But this reform, beneficial as it would be nowadays, was at the 
time premature, in view of the backward condition of means 
of Gcgnmunication. 

The Constituent Assembly suppressed the militia and main- 
tained the standing army, according to the old type, the numbers 
of which were, henceforth to be fixed every year by the Legis- 


lative Assembly. The army was to be recruited by voluntary 
enlistment, careful rules for which were drawn up ; the only 
change was in the system of appointment to ranks ; 
promotion went chiefly by seniority, and in the lower * 
ranks a system of nomination by equals or inferiors was 
organized. The Assembly proclaimed, however, the principle 
of compulsory and personal service, but under a particular 
form, that of the National Guard, to which all qualified citizens 
belonged, and in which almost all ranks were conferred by 
election. Its chief purpose was to maintain order at home ; 
but it could be called upon to furnish detachments for defence 
against foreign invasion. This was an institution which, with 
many successive modifications, and after various long periods 
of inactivity followed by a revival, lasted more than three- 
quarters of a century, and was not suppressed till 1871. For 
purposes of war the Convention, in addition to voluntary enlist- 
ments and the resources furnished by the National Guards, 
and setting aside the forced levy of 200,000 men in 1793, decided 
on the expedient of calling upon the communes to furnish men, 
a course which revived the principle of the old militia. But the 
Directory drew up an important military law, that of the 6th 
Fructidor of the year VI., which established compulsory military 
service for all, under the form of conscription strictly so called. 
Frenchmen aged from 20 to 25 (defenseurs consents) were divided 
into five classes, each including the men born in the same year, 
and were liable until they were 25 years old to be called up for 
active service, the whole period of service not exceeding four 
years. No class was called upon until the younger clashes 
had been exhausted, and the sending of substitutes was forbidden. 
This law, with a few later modifications, provided for the French 
armies up to the end of the Empire. 

The Constituent Assembly abolished nearly all the taxes 
of the ancien regime. Almost the only taxes preserved were 
the stamp duty and that on the registration of acts 
(the old conirole and centieme denier), and these were 
completely reorganized ; the customs were maintained only at 
the frontiers for foreign trade. In the establisliment of new 
taxes the Assembly was influenced by two sentiments : the 
hatred which had been inspired by the former arbitrary taxation, 
and fhe influence of the school of the Physiocrats. Consequently 
it did away with indirect taxation on objects of consumption, 
and made the principal direct tax the tax on land. Next in 
importance were the contribution personnelle et mobilise and the 
patenies. The essential elements of the former were a sort of 
capitation-tax equivalent to three clays' work, which was the 
distinctive and definite sign of a qualified citizen, and a tax on 
personal income, calculated according to the rent paid. The 
patenies were paid by traders, and were also based on the amount 
of rent. These Uixes, though considerably modified later, are 
still essentially the basis of the French system of direct taxation. 
The Constituent Assembly had on principle repudiated the tax 
on the gross income, much favoured under the ancien regime^ 
which everybody had felt to be aibitrary and oppressive. The 
system of public contributions under the Convention was 
arbitrary and revolutionary, but the councils of the Directory, 
side by side with certain bad laws devised to tide over temporary 
crises, made some excellent laws on the subject of taxation. 
I1iey resumed the regulation of the land tax, improving and 
partly altering it, and also dealt with the contribution personnelle 
et mobiliere, the patenies, and the stamp and registration duties. 
It was at this time, too, that the door and window tax, which 
still exists, was provisionally established ; there v^as also a 
partial reappearance of indirect taxation, in particulax the 
octrois of the towns, which had been suppressed by the Constituent 
Assembly. 

The Constituent Assembly gave the Protestants liberty of 
worship and full rights ; it also gave Jews the status of citizen^ 
which they had not had under the ancien regime, 
together with political rights. With regard to the 
Catholic Church, the Assembly placed at the disposal 
of the nation the property of tbe clerg>q which had already, 
in the course of the i8th cent, ry^ be.n rcgaxded by most political 
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writers as a national piossessjon ; at the sarae tbn^ it iprovided 
tor Stolaries for the members of the dergy and pensions for those 
who had been rponks. It abolished titlies and the religious 
orders, and forbade the re-formation cf the latter in the future. 
The ecdesiastical districts were next reorganized, thfi depart- 
ment being always tak^n as the qhief unit, and a njew church 
was organized by the civil constitution of the clergy, the bishops 
being elected by the electoral assembly of the departrnent (the 
usual electors), and the curds by the electoral asserpbly of the 
district. This was an unfortunate piece of Jegislatiop^ inspired 
partly by the old Callican spirit, partly by the theories pn civil 
iriligion of J, J. !ftousseau and his school, and, together with the 
dvic oath imposed on phe dergy, it wa^ a spurce of endless 
troubles. TJie constitutional church established ip tWs way 
was, however, abolished as a state institution by the Convention. 
By laws of the years HI. and IV. the Convention and the 
plpBCtory, in proclaiming the liberty of worship, dedared that 
the Republic neither endowed nor recognized any form of 
worship. Buddings formerly consecrated to wprship, which 
had not been alienated, were again placed at the disposal pf 
worshippers for this puj^p$e, blit under Con(^ions whiejh were 
hard lor them to accept. 

The Assemblies of the Reyolption, besides the taws Xvhich, 
by abolishing feudalism; altered the character of real property, 
passed inany others concerning civil law. The most 
^ important are those of 1792, passed by the Legislative 
AssernMy, which orgamg^ed the registers of the iiai civil kept 
by the municipalities, and laid down ryles for marriage 
as a purely civil contract. Divorce was admitted to a pract}caify 
unlimited extent ; it was possible npt only fpr causes aetermined 
by law, and by mutual consent, bot also for incompatibftity 
or temper and diaract^r proved, by either husband or 
to be of a persistent nature. Nes:t came the laws of the Conven- 
tion BA to inheritance, iniposlng perfect c<5ioaUty among fbe 
natural heirs and endeavouring to ensure the division of properties. 
Illegitimate children were considered ]yY the^e laws a? on th^ 
same level with legitimate children* The Convention and the 
councils of the Directory also m^-de excellent laws on the ad- 
ministration of f^pothique^f and wprked at the preparation of a 
Civil Code (?ee Code Napql6on). tn criminal jaw 
their work was still more important. Jp ty9i fhe 
Constituent Assembly gave frarfqe her first penal 
code. It was inspired by humaiutarjan ideas, stiiji .adm/tting 
capital punishment; though accompanied by no cruelty in the 
execution j but none of the remaining punishments was for 
life^ Long imprisonment with hard labour was Introduced. 
Finally, aa a reaction against the former system of arbitrary 
penalties, fjiere came a system of fixed penalties determined; 
both as to its assessment and its nature, for each offence, whjen 
the judge could not modify. The Constituent Assembly also 
reformed ihe procedure of criminal trjds, taking English law as 
model. It introduced the jury, with the double form of jury 
d^accusalion and jury fie jugement. Before the judges procedure 
was always public and oral. The prosecution was left in principle 
to the parties concerned, plaintiffs or dMonciateurs eivtqu^s, 
and the preliminaiy investigation was handed over to two 
magistrates ; one was the fugp de paix^ as in English procedure 
at this period, and the other a magistrate chosen from the 
district court and called the direcUur du 'jury, Tb^ Convention, 
before separating, parsed the Code de$ dSlits et des p$i‘nfS of the 
3rd Brumaire in tne year IV. This piece of work, which wa? 
due to Merlin de Douai, was intended to deal with criminal 
procednre and pen^l law; but pnly the first part coUld be 
completed. It was the proeodure Established by the Constituent 
Assembly, but further organized anej improved. 

The Consulate a!n^ Ihe Empire. — The constitutlupal law of 
the Consulate and the Empire is Jo be found in a series of docu- 
TBeizts called later the tonsiituiions fie VEfnpif^, the constitution 
promulgated during the Hundred Days bejng consequently 
given the name of Ade additionnel aux ConstiiilH^s de PEmpire. 
The»e ^documents consist of (j) the Constitutibp of the 22nd 
Frimaire of the year VIIl., the work of Siey^s and Bonaparte, 


the text on which the others were based ; (2) the senaius consull^ 
of the i6th Thermidor in the year X., establishing the consulate 
for life ; and (3) the senaius considte of the 28th Floreal in the 
year XII., which created the Empire, "^These constitutional acts, 
which were all, whether in their full te^t or in principle, sub- 
mitted to the popular vote by means of plebiscite, had all the 
same object : to assure absolute power to Napoleon, while 
preserving the forms and appearance of liberty. I'upular suffrage 
was maintained, and even became nuivcrsgl ; byt, since the 
system was that of suffrage ip many stfig(?s, which, moreover, 
varied very much, the citizens in cffu.Ct merely nornindted th« 
candidates, and it was the Senate, playing tbe part of grand 
decieur which Sieyds had dreamed of as his own, which chose 
f^om anaong them the members of the various so-called elected 
bodies, even those of the political assemblies. According to the 
constitution of the year Vijl., th.^ first consul (to whom had 
been added two colleagues, the second and third consuls, who 
did not fljsappear unt^l the Erppire) possessed the executive 

I )ower ip the widest sensQ of the word; mid he ulono could initiate 
egisjation. Tliere were three representative assemblies in 
epdstence, elected as we h^ve seen ; bgt one of them, the Corps 
LEgislatif^ passed laws without discussing them, jand without 
the power of amending the suggestions of the government. 
Ihe Tribunate, on the contrary, discussed them, but its vote 
was not necessary for the passing of tho law. Th^ Senate was 
the guardian and' preserver of the constitution J in addition to its 
role of grand Hecieur^ its chief function was to annul laws and 
acts submitted to it by the Trjbunate being unconstitutional. 
This original organization was naturally modified during the 
course of the Consulate and the Empwe j not only did the 
emperpr obtain the right of directly nominating senators, and 
the princes of imperial family, and grant dignitaries of tlie 
Empire that of entering the Senate by right ; but a whole body, 
the Tribunate, whigh was the only one which gould preserve 
some independence, disappeared^ withojUt resprt having been 
had tp a plebiscite ; it was modified and weakened by senaius 
consults of the yiear X., and was suppressed ;n 1807 by a mere 
sencfius ponsuUe. The importance pf another bpdy, on the 
contrary, the canseil 4'etat^ which bad beep formed pn the 
Improved type of the ancient consetl dp roi, arid consisted of 
members appointed by Napoleon and carefully phosen, continu- 
ally increased,. It was this body which really prepared and 
discussed the laws; and it was its members who advocated 
them before the Corps Legislatif, to which the Tribunate also 
sent orators to speak on Its beha/f. T]ho ministers, who had no 
relation with the legislative power, were merely the agents 
of the head of th§ state, freely .chosen by himself. Napoleon, 
however; found ^esg powers insufficient, and arrogated to 
himself others, a fact which the Senate did not forget when it 
prodaimed his ffownfal}. jfhus he frequently declared war upon 
his pwn authority, in spite of the provisions \o the contrary 
made by ,the constitution of the year VIII. ; and simijariy, under 
the fprm of dicrets^ made what were really laws. They were 
afterwards called decrets^ois, and those that were not indissolubly 
associated with the political regime of the Empire, and survived 
it, were subsequently declared valid by the court of cassation, 
on the ground that they had not been submitted to the Senate 
as unconstitutional as had been provided by the constitution 
of the year VIIJ, 

This period saw tjae rise of a whole new series of great organic 
laws. For administrative brganizaticvn, the most important 
was that of the p8th piuviosp in the year VIII. It 
establi^ed as ejnef authority for each department a 
prefect, and siffe by sidE with him a consetl genercil 
for deliberative purposes; for arrondissement under 

(corresponding to ^ ijxe old aistrici) a sub-prefect {sous- 
prSfet) and a fonseil .dPartqnd^sseiyfe^t ; ^nd for eaph 
commune^ a mayor and a municipal council. But all ' 
these officials, both th^ n^embers of the pQyncnls,and .i^e Individual 
agents, wEre appointed by the h^jad m the §^te of by the prefect^ 
so that centralization was restpred .opiPpl^^J^iy 
Together with the prefect there was also establidied a conseU 
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de pffjecime, having fidministyativ« fiifvc4Ji)onfi, and jEr-etnerf^Hy l 
as a court of the fir§t instance in dispute? and ht^ation 
^isnig out of tJie exti oi the adnimistratiori ; for the Constituent 
Assembly had removed such cases from the jurisdiction of the 
civil trifc>unals, and rcferre(d them to the administrative bodies 
themielves. The final «appeal m these disputes was U> tho cofnsetl 
d'tiat, whidi was supreme )ud^e in these matters. In 1807 
was created anotJier great administFativ^e jurisdiction, the tiaitr 
^es cdHhpie^, after tlto pattenoi of that which had existed under 
the mcien 

Judicial organisation had abo been fundamentally altered. 
The <k el^jetion was preserved for a twne m the case of 

the de and the members of the oourt of 
ihmwL hni finally disappeared there, erem where 

it had alwdy been no more than a form. I'he 
BMi^istratas wem in principfle appointed for life, but wader the 
Empire a device vm found jk«r evading the rule of irrefnovalDaiUty. 
For the judgment of civil cases there was a court of first instanee 
in eveiy arremdinsement, and above these a certain number oi 
courts -of appeal, each of wWdh had within its province sei\^eral 
departments. The scpar^c crifninal tribunals wore al 3 oJished 
in ? ^09 by the Code d' in simetim Crminelk, and the magistrates 
forwnf the ctw vrhieh judged crimes with the aid of 

a i««y, were drawn frorn the ooarts of appeal and from the civil 
tribunais. The jfwy d'oiCcnaaHon was also abolished by the 
C^de i'ln^imciwn CnmMh^ md the ri^t of pronouncing the 
indictment waa tnuiafern&d io a ebamber of the court of appeal. 
The corveet-iow>al triiMiniJs were aTneJgamated with the civil 
tribunals of jblw mstance. The irtPunai: de cassa^aon^ which 
took under the Em pirn the name of cow de ea^saiwn, consisted 
of BWigisftfaies appointed for hfe, and stHl kept its powers. 
Tia« (coiviating of imperial avaeats and proewteurs) 

Was reetored in practically form as ijiader the amien 

tepme^ 

The {orfmr system of taxatie® was preserved in principle, 
but with one oonsiderahle additiem: Napoleon renesrtiabUshcd 
Tsx tkui tamiion on articles of consumption, which 

sxx n. abolished by the Constituent Assemlaiy ; 

the ehief of tbe^e were ihe duties on liquer (drmtt’ or 

tKcise)and itiic monopoly of iobacco, 

Tho Cenrordat oewelwfed by Napoleoji with the papacy ©a 
the ipSth Messidar of the year IX. re-eKtablhlied tha Catholic 
feMgio® in Ftnnce as the iem of wnoship necogniaed 
and endowed hy the Lt was tn prinQipl© drawn 

i^p an the lia»i of that of tgoh, and assuoed ta 
head of the French state in his dealings with the pnpticy tbe 
same puerogaUves as had fo weriy been enjoyed by the kings ; 
the <chief of these wa« that he appmuted tbe Iwdiops, who after*- 
ward$ h»d to ask the pap« he canoniciil mstituutiuni. The 
terrhiorial dietribirticm laf ditoecses ims preserved ^functioally 
m it hiui been left by the eivH constitution of the clergy. The 
state guaranteed the payment of salaries to bishops and ictarfe ; 
md (he agmed to renownee all daims referning to the 
appropriation of goods of the cletgy matle by the Constituoiit 
Assembly. Later on, a decree rester^ tp the fihnpiee .(irestwcs) 
such of their former posseswerns as had wH b^ nJieiwrted, 
and tlie churches which had not been alienated. w^re restored 
fur the purposes of worship, The law of the i8tji Germinal 
in the year X., ratifying tho C©i>cowlat, reasserted, under the 
name of <iYttdes ^gamq> 2 m du adk caikeh^e, all the main 
principles eontaimd in the old doctrine of tlK Hberties of the 
GaBieaa Church. The Concordat did not inri^lde the restoraition 
of the religious orders and congnefijajtions ; Napoleon eancKfionfid 
by ^eerees onjy a few eatabHsHments of this lomd, 

Om -waportant eraation ctf the Irnpirc woa the twuversity. 
The meten te^in€ had had h'i universitiei for puipoees of In*- 
Theani- for th© ooiiffrttirig 'd idicj^mas ^ it had 

abo, (hough wiibhout any deAnitte ongaoiratios^ ouch 
Becimdary schools las towns? admitted within thfeit 
waUa, And the primary :schoojs icrf the parishes. The ^evolation 
suppressed the Univiersitnes and the teaching congro^rarioas. 
The comstity^iew (Pf Iho- year JIL farocliomcd the literty of 
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1 inatructiem . and roniiaandcd that public schools, both elementary 
and secondary, should be Cbtahlished. Under the Directory 
there was in each department an kole erntrak, in which all 
branches of humoiii knowledge were taught. Napoteon, develop)- 
ing ideas which had been started in the second half of the 18th 
centur}', founded by laws and decrees of 1806, i8o8 and 1811 
the Umversite de Franee, whkb provided and organ-ized higher, 
sGOond'iry and primarv^ education ; this was to be tho monopoly 
of th© state, earned on 1 j>' its faoidlis, lycks and primary schools. 
No private educational establishment could be opened without 
the authoriratbri of (die state. 

But chief among tho documents dating from this jjeriod are 
the Codes, which still give laws to France. These arc the Civil 
Code of 1804, the Code de Procedure CtwU of 1806, 
the Code de Comnuree of 1807, the Code d^lnstrmimi codee, 
Cmnindle of 1809, and the Code Penal of i8io. 

These monumental works, in the eloborntion of which the conseil 
took the chief part, contributetl, to a grei^ter or less 
extent, towards the fusion of tho old \mr of France with the laws 
of the Revioiutlon. It was in tho caj^e of the Code C mil that this 
task presewted the grcaAest diffienlty (see Cod* NAPOti;ON). 
The Code is Commerce was acarooly more than a revised and 
emended edition of the ordonnaness of 11^73 and 1681 ; while the 
Code de Procedure Cknle borrowed its chief elements from the 
ordonnance of 1667. In the case of the Code d' Instruction 
CrimtHelle a distinctly new departure was made ; the procedure 
introduced by the Revolution into courts where judgment was 
given remained public and oral, with full liberty of defence \ 
the preliminary procedure, however, before the examining court 
{juge i tnsiruction or chnmbre des mtses en accusation) was 
borrowed from the ordonnance of 1670 ; it was the prorx‘dure 
of the old law, without its cruelty, but secret and wntten, and 
generaUy not in the presence of both parties. The Code Pinal 
mamtamed the principles of the Revcdutioia, but increased the 
penalties. It smbsiiiituted for the system of fixed peniilties, in 
oases of temporary punisbmont, a nworirmiin and a minimum, 
lietween the bouts of which judges could assess the amount. 
Even in the ease of snisdernoaaiourB, it admitted the system of 
extenuating ewmaskste^rvoas, w^h gllowed them stiil further to 
decree and alter the penakr m soiar as the offence was mitigated 
by such (rwcumatonoefi. further under NAPei.BON J ) 

The Resided Manarslty.rr^b^ ftestoration and the Monarchy 
of July, though -separated by t rcMohition, form one period in 
tho history cd FnciKeh iostatntions, a poriod -in which 
the same r^^gwne wue eontiiuied and developed. I'his ^^tloaii! 
was the constrtjutioiijdaicmarcby , with a parliametitary mooareby, 
body consisting of tw® chambers, a. system imitated 
from England, The sanie constitution was preserved under 
these two roonaoohies-^ttic charter granted by Louis XVI 11 . 
ia 1814, The rovolwtion oi 1830 took place in defence of the 
charter which Charfes X. Iiad violated by the ordonnances 
of July, 90 that this -charter was naturdlly preserved under the 

July Monoischy.” it was merely revised by the Chamber of 
Deputies, which hod Ibeon one of the movers of the 1 evolution, 
and by what remained of the House of Feers. Tn order to give 
the coftstkutien the appcarani'e of originating in the w‘ill of the 
yieopie, the preface, which mode it appear to be a fa\ our granted 
\yy the king, was destroyed. The two chambers acquired the 
initiatixTC in fegidlation, »w^ich had not been recognized as theirs 
under the Rostenation, but from this time <dii bel-onged to them 
cqwailv ^rith the king. The sittings of the House of Peers were 
henccfortii heW m public ; birt this chaariber underwent another 
ioid more ^uodUwneiatal ’transformation. The peers were nonnin- 
jvted l>y the king, with no limit of irambiffs, and accord!^ 
to the charter of iJStq. their appointment vonuld be eitlier for life 
or heredrtMV ; bast, in execution of anordiDanoe of Louis XVIIL, 
during the Rcstorwtinn they wore always appointed under the 
latter ebnditfen. Under the Jtily Mooardir their tonime of 
orf?loe was foriife, and the kiitg had to choose them from among 
iwenty**two dnsses ci ooitahtes fi^^ed hy law. The franchise 
for tht Mection of- tho Chamber of Deputies had been limited 
by a system -of raoqey iqual-ifications ; but while, under tin® 
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Restoration, it had been necessary, in order to be an elector, 
to pay three hundred francs in direct taxation, this sum was 
reduced in 1831 to two hundred francs, while in certain cases even 
a smaller amount sufficed. In order to be elected as a deputy 
it was necessary, according to the charter of 1814, to pay a 
thousand francs* in direct taxation, and according to that of 1830 
five hundred francs. From 1817 onwards there was direct 
suffrage, the electors directly electing the deputies. The idea of 
those who had framed the charter of 1814 had been to give the 
chief influence to the great landed proprietors, though the means 
adopted to this end were not adequate : in 1830 the chief aim 
had been to give a preponderating influence to the middle and 
lower middle classes, and this had met with greater success, 
'fhe House of Peers, under the name of cour des pairs, had also 
the function of judging attempts and plots against the security 
of the state, and it had frequently to exercise this function both 
under the Restoration and the July Monarchy. 

This was a period of parliamentary government ; that is, of 
government by a cabinet, resting on the responsibility of the 
ministers to the Chamber of Deputies. The only interruption 
was that caused by the resistance of Charles X. at the end of his 
reign, which led to the revolution of J uly . Parliamentary govern- 
ment was practised regularly and in an enlightened spirit under 
the Restoration, although the Chamber had not then all the 
powers which it has since acquired. It is noteworthy that during 
this period the right of the House of Peers to force a ministry to 
resign by a hostile vote was not recognized. By the creation of a 
certain number of new peers, a fournee de pairs, as it was then 
called, the majority in this House could be changed when 
necessary. But the government of the Restoration had to deal 
with two extreme parties of a very opposite nature : the Ultras, 
who wished to restore as far as possible the ancten regime, to 
whom were due the acts of the chamhre tntrouvable of 1816, and 
later the laws of the ministry of Vill^le, especially the law of 
sacrilege and that voting compensation to the dispossessed 
nobles, known as the milliard des emigres ; and on the other 
hand the Liberals, including the Bonapartists and Republicans, 
who were attached to the principles of the Revolution. In order 
to prevent either of these parties from predominating in the 
cliamber, the government made a free use of its power of dis- 
solution. It further employed two means to check the progre.ss 
of the Liberals; firstly, there were various alterations successively 
made in the electoral law, and the press laws, frequently restrictive 
in their effect, which introduced the censorship and a preliminary 
authorization in the case of periodical publications, and gave 
the correctional tribunals jurisdiction in cases of press offences. 
The best electoral law was that of 1817, and the best press laws 
were those of 1819 ; but these were not of long duration. Under 
the July Monarchy parliamentary government, although its 
machinery was further perfected, was not so brilliant. The 
majorities in the Chamber of Deputies were often uncertain, so 
much so, that more than once the right of dissolution was exer- 
cised in order to try by new elections to arrive at an undivided 
and certain majority. King Louis Philippe, though sober- 
minded, wished to exercise a personal influence on the policy 
of the cabinet, so that there were then two schools, represented 
respectively by Thiers and Guizot, one of which held the theory 
that “ the king reigns but does not govern ; while the other 
maintained that he might exercise a personal influence, provided 
that he could rely on a ministry supported by a majority of the 
Chamber of Deputies. But the weak point in the July Monarchy 
was above all the question of the franchise. A powerful move- 
ment of opinion set in towards demanding an extension, some 
wishing for universal suffrage, but the majority proposing what 
was called the adjoncHon des capacites, that is to say, that to the 
numl^r of qualified electors should be added those citizens who, 
by virtue of their professions, capacity or acejuirements, were 
inscribed after them (m the general list for juries. But the 
government obstinately refused all electoral reform, and held 
to the law of 1831, It also refused parliamentary reform, by 
which was meant a rule which would have made most public 
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Deputies being at that time full of officials. The press, thanks 
to the Charter, was perfectly free, without cither censorship 
or preliminary authorization, and press offences were judged by 
a jury. 

In another respect also the Restoration and the July Monarchy 
were at one, the second continuing the spirit of the first, viz. 
in maintaining in principle the civil, legal and adminis- 
trative institutions of the Empire. The preface to Byatem 
the charter of 1814 sanctioned and guaranteed most ottbe 
of the legal rights won by the Revolution ; even the f 
alienation of national property was confirmed. It * 

was said, it is true, that the old nobility regained their titles, and 
that the nobility of the Empire kept those which Napoleon had 
given them ; but these were merely titles and nothing more ; 
there was no privileged nobility, and the equality of citizens 
before the law was maintained. Judicial and administrative 
organization, the system of taxation, military organization, the 
relations of church and state, remained the same, and the univer- 
sity also continued to exist. The government did, it is true, 
negotiate a new Concordat with the papacy in 1817, but did not 
dare even to submit it to the chambers. The most important 
reform was that of the law concerning recruiting for the army. 
The charter of 1814 had promised the abolition of conscription, 
in the form in which it had been created by the law of the year 
VI. The law of the loth of March 1818 actually established 
a new system. The contingent voted by the chambers for annual 
incorporation into the standing army was divided up among all 
the cantons ; and, in order to furnish it, lots were drawn among 
all the men of a certain class, that is to say, among the young 
Frenchmen who arrived at their majority that year. Those 
who were not chosen by lot were definitely set free from military 
service. The sending of substitutes, a custom which had been 
permitted by Napoleon, was recognized. This was the type of all 
the laws on recruiting in France, of which there were a good 
number in succession up to 1867, On other points they vary, in 
particular as to the duration of service, which was six years, 
and later eight years, under the Restoration ; but the system 
remained the same. 

The Restoration produced a code, the Code forestier of 1827, 
for the regulation of forests {eaux et forHs), In 1816 a law had 
abolished divorce, making marriage indissoluble, as it had been 
in the old law. But the best laws of this period were those on 
finance. Now, for the first time, was introduced the practice of 
drawing up regular budgets, voted before the year to which they 
applied, and divided since 1819 into the budget of expenditure 
and budget of receipts. 

Together with other institutions of the Empire, the Restora- 
tion had preserved the exaggerated system of administrative 
centralization established in the year VIII. ; and proposals for 
its relaxation submitted to the chambers had come to nothing. 
It was only under the July Monarchy that it was relaxed. The 
municipal law of the 21st of March 1831 made the municipal 
councils elective, and extended widely the right of voting in the 
elections for them ; the maires and their assistants continued 
to be appointed by the government, but had to be chosen from 
among the members of the municipal councils. The law of the 
22nd of June 1833 made the general councils of the departments 
also elective, and brought the adjonction des capacites into effect 
for their election. The powers of these bodies were enlarged in 
1838, and they gained the right of electing their president. 
In 1833 was granted another liberty, that of primary education ; 
but in spite of violent protestations, coming especially from the 
Catholics, secondary and higher education continued to be a 
monopoly of the state. Many organic laws were promulg£ded, 
one concerning the National Guard, which was reorganized in 
order to adapt it to the system of citizen qualifications ; one in 
1832 on the recruiting "of the army, fixing the period of service at 
seven years ; and another in 1834 securing the status of offijers. 
A law of the nth of June 1842 established the ^eat railway 
lines. In 1832 the Code Find and Code d^ Instruction Criminelle 
were revised, with the object of lightening penalties ; the system 
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extended to the judgment of all crimes. There was also a re- 
vision of Book III. of the Code de Commerce^ treating of bank- 
ruptcy. Finally, from this period date the laws of the 3rd of May 
1841, on expropriation for purposes of public utility, and of the 
30th of June 1838, on the treatment of the insane, which is still 
in force. Judicial organization remained as it was, hut the 
amount of the sum up to which civil tribunals of the first instance 
could judge without appeal was raised from 1000 francs to 1500, 
and the competency of the juges de paix was widened. 

The Second Republic and the Second Empire. — From the point 
of view of constitutional law, the Second Republic and the Second 
Empire were each in a certain sense a return to the past. The 
former revived the tradition of the Assemblies of the Revolution ; 
the latter was obviously and avowedly an imitation of the Con- 
sulate and the First Empire. 

The provisional government set up by the revolution of the 
24th of February 1848 proclaimed universal suffrage, and by 
Repubth means was elected a Constituent Assembly, which 
cmacoa- sat till May 1849, and, after first organizing various 
Mtitutioa forms of another provisional government, passed the 
of 1843. Republican constitution of the 4th of November 1848. 
This constitution, which was preceded by a preface recalling 
the Declarations of Rights of the Revolution, gave the legislative 
power to a single permanent assembly, elected by direct universal 
suffrage, and entirely renewed every three years. The executive 
authority, with very extensive powers, was given to a president 
of the Republic, also elected by the universal and direct suffrage 
of the French citizens. The constitution was not very clear upon 
the point of whether it adopted parliamentary government 
in the strict sense, or whether the president, who was declared 
responsible, was free to choose his ministers and to retain or 
dismiss them at his own pleasure. This gave rise to an almost 
permanent dispute between the president, who claimed to have 
his own political opinions and to direct the government, and the 
Assembly, which wished to carry on the traditions of cabinet 
government and to make the ministers fully responsible to itself. 
Consequently, in January 1851, a solemn debate was held, which 
ended in the affirmation of the responsibility of ministers to the 
Assembly. On the other hand, the president, though very 
properly given great power by the constitution, was not imme- 
diately eligible for re-election on giving up his office. Now Louis 
Napoleon, who was elected president on the loth of December 
1848 by a huge majority, wished to be re-clected. Various 
propositions were submitted to the Assembly in July 1851 with 
a view to modifying the constitution ; but they could not succeed, 
as the number of votes demanded by the constitution for the 
convocation of a Constituent Assembly was not reached. More- 
over, the Legislative Assembly elected in May 1849 was very 
different from the Constituent Assembly of 1848. The latter was 
animated by that spirit of harmony and, in the main, of adhesion 
t(^ tlie Republic which had followed on the February Revolution. 
The new assembly, on the contrary, was composed for the most 
part of representatives of the old parties, and had monarchist 
aspirations. By the unfortunate law of the 31st of May 1850 it 
even tried by a subterfuge to restrict the universal suffrage 
guaranteed by the constitution. It suspended the right of hold- 
ing meetings, but, on the whole, respected the liberty of the press. 
Jt was especially impelled to these measures by the growing 
fear of socialism. The result was the coup d^etat of the 2nd of 
December 1851. A detail of some constitutional importance 
is to be noticed in this period. The consetl d'eiat, which had 
remained under the Restoration and the July Monarchy an 
administrative council and the supreme arbiter in administrative 
trials, acquired new importance under the Second Republic. 
The^brdinary consetllers d'etat (en service ordinaire) were elected 
by the Legislative Assembly, and consultation with the consetl 
d'hat was often insisted on by the constitution or by law. This 
was the means of obtaining a certain modifying power as a sub- 
stitute for the second chamber, which had not met with popular 
approval During its short existence the Second Republic 
produced many important laws. It abolished the penalty of 
death for political crimes, and suppressed negro slavery in the 


colonies. The election of conseillers geniraux was thrown open 
to universal suffrage, and the municipal councils were allowed 
to elect the maires and their colleagues. The law of the 15th 
of March 1850 established the liberty of secondary education, 
but it conferred certain privileges on the Catholic clergy, a clear 
sign of the spirit of social conservatism which was the leading 
motive for its enactment. Certain humanitarian laws were 
passed, applying to the working classes. 

With the coup d'etat of the 2nd of December 1851 began a new 
era of constitutional plebiscites and disguised absolutism. 
The proclamations of Napoleon on the 2nd of December conatitu- 
contained a criticism of parliamentary government, ttonof 
and formulated the wish to restore to France the 
constitutional institutions of the Consulate and the 
Empire, just as she had preserved their civil, administrative 
and military institutions. Napoleon asked the people for the 
powers necessary to draw up a constitution on these principles ; 
the plebiscite issued in a vast majority of votes in his favour, 
and the constitution of the 14th of January 1852 was the result. 
It bore a strong resemblance to the constitution of the First 
Empire after 1807. The executive power was conferred on 
Louis Napoleon for ten years, with the title of president of the 
Republic and very extended powers. Two assemblies were 
created. The conservative Senate, composed of ex-officio members 
(cardinals, marshals of France and admirals) and life members 
appointed by the head of the state, was charged with the task 
of seeing that the laws were constitutional, of opposing the 
promulgation of unconstitutional laws, and of receiving the 
petitions of citizens ; it had also the duty of providing everything 
not already provided but necessary for the proper working of 
the constitution. The second assembly was the Corps Lcgidatif, 
elected by direct universal suffrage for six years, which passed 
the laws, the government having the initiative in legislation. 
This body was not altogether a corps des muetSy as in the year 
VIII., but its powers were very limited ; thus the general session 
assured to it by the constitution was only for three months, 
and it could only discuss and put to the vote amendments 
approved by the consetl d'etat ; the ministers did not in any way 
come into contact with it and could not be members of it, being 
respoflsible only to the head of the state, and only the Senate 
having the right of accusing them before a high court of justice. 
The consetl d'etat was composed in the same way and had the 
same authority as it had possessed from the year VIII. to 1814 ; 
and it was the members of it who supported projected laws 
before the Corps L^gislatif. To this was added a Draconian 
press legislation ; not only were press offences, many of which 
were mere expressions of opinion, judged not by a lur}- but by 
the correctional tribunals ; but further, political papers could 
not be founded without an authorization, and wore subject to 
a regular administrative discipline ; they could be warned, 
suspended or suppressed without a trial, by a simple act of 
the administration. The constitution of January 1852 was 
still Republican in name, though less so than that of the year 
VIII. The period corresponding with the Consulate was also 
shorter in the case of Louis Napoleon. The year 1852 had 
not come to an end before a senatus consulte, that of the 
loth of November, ratified by a plebiscite, re-established 
the imperial rank in favour of Napoleon III.; it also 
conferred on him certain new powers, especially with 
reference to the budget and foreign treaties ; thus 
various cracks, which experience had revealed in the Bmptre. 
original structure of the Empire, were filled up. This 
period was called that of the empire autoritatre. Further features 
of it were the free appointment of the maires by the emperor, 
the oath of fidelity to him imposed on all officials, and the legal 
organization of official candidatures for the elections. Two 
measures marked the highest point reached by this system : 
the loi de surete generate of the 27th of February 1858, which 
allowed the government to intern in France or Algeria, or to 
exile certain French citizens, without a trial. The other was 
the senatus consulte of the 17th of February 1858, which made 
the validity of candidatiipres for the Corps L^gislatif subject 
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to ^ preliminaiy oath ol fidelity on the part of candidate. 
But for various causes, caniHrt be examined here, a series 
Qf measures was spun to be initiated wfe^ch were gradually to 
lead back again U> ppUtical hberty* and definitively 
empire ^ foond what has been eaJled empniff liWreil., 

tth4eML OaQ by one the different rulea and .proceedings of 

parliaiawntaiy gov©rntt>ent as it had existed m Franco 
regained their force. The was the decree o£ the 24tk 

ol November i8So, wbiehreieitajWished lor each ordinary aessrion 
the address voted by the chambers in response to the speech 
from the throne, (n 1867 this movenaetil; took a more decisive 
form. Xt led to a new oonsAititstion, that ol the 2<st of May 
1870, which was again ratified by p<i)pul(ar sufir^ While 
maintaining the limpke and The imperial dynast)', it organised 
parliamentary govemnaent practically in the form in which it 
had operated uader the Jvdy Monarchy^ wWi two legislative 
chambers, the Senate and tbe Corps Legisladf, the consent of 
both of which was necessary hr legislation, and which, togetlw 
with the emperor, had the initiativie in this matter. The lawii 
of the iith of May 1868 and, tl^e fith'Oi Juiae 1868 restored to a 
ooctain esctent the liberty of the press and of bolding moetiags^ 
though without abolishing offeiaces of opinion, or again bringing 
press offences under the jurifidictiom of a yiry. Laws of the 22»di 
and 2^rd of July 1870 gave the fiSneram, whose powers 

had boon soaaiewhat widened, tha right of electing thew presUents, 
and provided that the nmtm and their coll^ues should be 
chosen from among the* members oi the municipal councils. 

The Icgislatiocb ol the Second Empire led to a consktecable 
number of reforms, Its chief aim, was the development -of 
commerce, iniduatiy and agricultuu©, and geoieratlily the 
material pr^enity of tbe country. The Empire, 
ntonuM though restricting liberty in poliucal matters, increased 

umiertMe ft in economic naatters. Such were the decrees and 
btfwsof 185a and 1.853, relating to land-banks {Mabltssi- 
* ments dc crMil jondepyrnd, that of 1857 on trade-marks, 
those of 1863 and 18^7 on commercial companieft, that of 1858 
on general stores (magasins Q^mtmix) and warrants, that of 
18*56 on drainage, that of I1865 on the trssoemUons symUcoL^ de 
propfiHmms, that of 1866 on the mercantile marioe. The law 
of the i4tjh,of June 1865 introduced into France the inBtitutkwi, 
borrowed from* England, of cheqaea. But of stall greater import- 
ance for economic development than all these laws were the 
treaties concluded, by the emperor with foreign powers, 
£«%/«/ order to introduce, as far as possible^ free enchange 
treMtfea. of commodities ; the chief, of these, which was the 
model of aU the others^ was that concluded with, Great 
Britain, on. the 231^ of January 11860. Moreover, the law of 
the 25th of May 1864 admitted for the first time the right of 
strikes and lock-^uts among woikmen or empfoyera, annulling 
articles 414 and> following of the Code Piml, a^h had' so far 
made them a penal; offence, even when not accompanied by 
fraudulent pvactioea, threats oe violence, tending to bmdisr, tlm 
liberty of l^our. The superaoinuation fundi (caisee des reiimiks 
pour la medk$se\ supported by voluntaiy payments from these 
participating in it, winch had. been oneated by the law of the i8th 
of June 1850, was reorgt^aed and perfect^, and a law of> the 
iBth of July j868 estaWished, with the- guarantee of the staute, 
two funds for voluntary insurance, one in case of death, the other 
against acoidents oocurrnig in industrial or agricultural employ- 
ment. A decree of 1863 established in priiiciple the freedom 
of bakeries, and another in 1864 that of tlaeatrioal, managenmnt 
Criminal law was the subject of ifoportant legislation. Two 
codes were promulgstod on speotal. poiiits, the cc^es of mibtary 
Retormu for the land forces (1857) and for the naval 

imtke forces (1858). Bat the common law was also largely 
crimUtMi remodelled. A law of the icth of June 1.858, it is true, 
created certain new crimos, with a view to protecting 
the members of the imperial family^ aiKl that of the 17th of 
Jiidy 1856 increased the powers and indepetidenoe of tlie juges 
dHnsimetian ; but, on the othfyr hand^ useful improvemenits 
W«i»' introduced by laws of 1856 and 1865, and notably with 
Ftgaid to precaptionaify detention and provisional release with or 


without baiL A law of the aotli of May 1863 organized a simple 
and rapid procedure, copied from that followed in Er^kmd 
before the police courts, for surtHnaiy jurisdiction. A 1 ^ of 
z868 permitted the revkipn of criminal trials after the desTh 
ot tlie condemned pecsom But the moit far-reaching rcfooBis 
took pluce in 1854, namely, the aboliticai of the total lees of 
civil rights which fwmeriy accompanied condemnaticatt to 
imprisonment for lifci, and the law of the 30th of May on penal 
servitude (iremm fords) which substituted transporta^tion to 
the colonies for the system of ©ontinentul convict prisons. 
Finally, k 1863, thei>e. was a revision of tlie Code Penal, which, 
m the process o£ lightening penalties, imdc a oertam miiaber of 
crimes into xoisdcimanours, aad in catBScquejice tramsferred 
tli4» judgment of them from the, assifsc courts to the 
correctional tribunals. In civil Icgisiaition may be 
ia#<3cd the law of the 23rd o| March 1855 on hypothecs 
(see Cook Napokkw); that of the eandof July 1*857, 
which abolished seisuro ol the peijsosi (fCmtrmnie psar corps) for 
civil and commevcial dicbts ; aiiid finohy, the law of the 14th 
of July 1866, on HteroAJy copyright. The system of tauxation wi» 
liardly modified at all, e»cept for the* e9tabli6hmen;t 
of a tax oai the income arising from investments. 

(shaiues and bonds of companies) m 1857, aad the. tax amy. 
an carriages (ai86t). On the lat ol Febcutiury 1868 
was promulgated an important miilitary law, whidh, however, 
parsed the. Corps Legkktif witli soijfie difficulty*. It asserted 
the iirinciple of ussuvcrsal compulsory wwlitary service, at least, 
in time* of waw. It preservied, however, the system of dtawing 
lots to determine the annual ctwituigent to l)c mcorpiCMiated 
into tUo siamlifag army ; the term of service wa^ fijxcd at fivo 
yeans, and it was still peunvissible to send a substitute. But 
al^le-bofhed men who were not meUidod m the anmial contingient 
formed a reserve force* called the garde naiionaU mobile, each 
department orgatuzMag Its own sectiaru These gardes mohideSy 
though they were not effectively organized or exercised under the 
Empire, took part in the war ^ 11^0-7 1« 

The Thie'd RepmHd.^Tlm ThW Republic had at first a 
pcovisional govemmeniti, unanimously acclarimecl by the people 
of Paris. It was aextepted by P'ranoe, exercised full powers,, 
and sustained by no meoiis ingloriously a desperate struggle 
against the enemy ; a certain number of its dacrcts-lots are still 
im force. After the capitulatiofi of Paris, a National Assembly 
was elected to treat with Germany. It was elected in auccondance 
with, the electoral law of 1849, whiQh had been revived with .a 
few modifications, and it mot at BoixleauK to the number of 
753 members on the rjth of February 1871. It vtm a sovereaga 
assembly, since France had no longer a constitution^ and 
this very reason it daimed. fr-om the outset constituent powers ; 
the Republican paajty at the time, however, contested this daim, 
tha maiofity in the assembly being* fnatakly monarchist, though 
divided as to the dhoice of a monarch. I^t for some time the 
National AasemWy either coukl not or would not cxerase this 
power, and) up to 187.5 affairs remained in a provisional state, 
legsdiised and rogulaied this time by the Aissembly. This was an 
applicajtion, though ujftconaeious, oif a form of government whidi 
M. Gr^vy had pi»op<iiised. to tjie Consirilment Assembly in 1848. 
There was a single asaembly, wiiii one man elected by it as head 
of the executive pc^r (the first to be elected was M. Thiers, 
who received the title of president of the Republic in August 
1871), who was vesponsihle to the Assembly and governed with 
the hd^'Of miniatera chosen by himself, who were also responsible 
to it. Tfoers* fell on the 24ilih of May 1873* His place was taken 
by Martial Macmahon, on* whom the Aa^bly later confenred, in 
November t8v73, the positton. of president of the Republic for 
seven years, when the refusal of Ihe corate dc Chamboifl to 
accept tha tricolour in piaoe of the white flag of the Bourbons 
had made smy attempt to restore the monarchy impossible. 
Hencesforth the definitive adoption of the Republican form of 
govemment became inevitable, ami the opinion of the country 
began to turn in this direction, as was shown by the elections 
of deputies which took place to fill up the gaps* occunring in the 
Assembly. TIk* Assembly, however^ shrank from- the inevitable 
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solution, and when a discussion was begun in January 1875 on 
the projected constitutional laws prepared by the commtsston 
des (rente, the only proposals made by the latter were for a more 
complete organization of the powers of one man, Marshal 
MacMahon. But on the 30th of January 1875 was adopted, 
by 353 votes to 352. an amendment by M. Wallon which provided 
for the election of an indefinite succession of presidents of the 
Definitive J amounted to a definitive recognition 

estabUeb- 0 ^ the Republic. In this connexion it has often been 
meaiot said that the Republic was established by a majority 
of one. This is not an accurate stdtement, for it waa 
only the case on the first reading of the law ; the 
majority on the second and third readings increased until it 
became considerable. There was a strong movement in the 
direction of a reconciUatiott between the parties ; and there had 
been a rapprochement between the Republicans and the Right 
Centre. At the end of February were passed and promulgated 
two constitutional laws, that of the 25th of February 1875, on 
the organization of the public powers, and that of the 24tk ol 
February 1875, on the organization of the senate. In the middle 
of the year they were su^^emented by a third, that of tlie i6th 
of July 1875, on the relations between the public powers. 

Thus was built up the actual constitution of Franco. It 
differs fundamentally, both in form and contents, from previous 
constitutions^ As to its form,, instead of a single 
French methodical text dividod into an uninterrupted series ol 
ConeUiu- articles, it consisted of thiree distinct law.s. As to 
iion. matter, k is obviously a work of an essentially practical 
nature, the result of compromise and reciprocid concessions. 
It does not lay down any theoretical principles, and its provisions, 
which were arrived at with difiiculty, confine themselves stnctly 
to wliat is necessary to ensure the proper operation of the 
governmental machinery. The result is a compromise between 
Republican principles and the rules of constitutional and parlia- 
mentary monarchy. On this account it has been accused, though 
unjustly, of being too monarchical. Its duration, by far the 
longest of any French constitution since 1791, is a sign of its 
value and vitality. It is in fact a product of history, and not 
of imagination. Its composition is a5 follows. The legislative 
power was given to two elective chambers, having equal powers, 
the vote of both of which is necessary fur legislation, and both 
having the right of initiating and amending laws. The cornstiftu- 
tion assures them an ordinary session of five months, which 
opens by right on the second Tuesday in January. One house, 
the Chamber of Deputies, is elected by direct universal suffrage 
and is entirely renewed every four years ; the other, the Senate, 
consists of 300 members, divided by the law of the 57 th of 
February 1875 into two categories ; 75 of the senators were 
elected for life and irremovable, and the tat of them were elected 
by the National Assembly, but afterwards it was the Senate 
itself which held elections to fillup vacancies. The 2^5 remaining 
senators were elected by the depairtments and by certain colonies, 
among wliich they were apportioned in proportion to the popula** 
tion ; they are elected for nine years, a third of the house being 
renewed every three years. The electoral college in each depart- 
ment which nbrninated them iaduded the deputies, the. members 
of the general council of the department arid ai the councils 
of the arrorKlis8ements,aind one delegate>elcctedhy each municipal 
council, whatever the importance ol the commuhe. This was 
practically a system of election m two and, partly, three degrees, 
but with tMa distanguishipg lealtune^ that the electois of tho 
second degree Had not been chos»n purely with a view to this 
election, but chiefly for the exercise of otac fnnctioi^ The 
most important eieiKientis in this electoral ooUege were the 
del^ates from tho municipal councils, and by giving one delegate 
to each, to Paris j^iiRt ns to the sraalkbt commune in France, the 
National Assembly intended to counter balance the power of 
numbers, which governod the elections for the Chamber ol 
Deputies, and, at the some twaae, to give, a preponderance to the 
country districts. The 75 irremovable senators were another 
precaution against the danger from violent waves of public 
opinion^ TJae executive power was eatrusted ta a president, 
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elected for seven years (as Marshal MacMahon had been in 1873), 
by the Chamber and the Senate, combined into a sii^le body 
under the name of National Assembly. He is always eligible 
for re-election, and is irresponsible except in case of high treason. 
His powers are of the widest, including the initiative in legislation 
jointly with the two chambers, the appointment to all civil and 
military offices, the disposition, and, if he wish it, the leadership 
of the armed forces, the right of pardon, the right of negotiating 
treaties with foreign powers, and, in principle, of ratifying them 
on his own authority, the consent of the two chambers being 
required only in certain cases defined by the constitution. The 
nomination of conseiUers d'itat for ordinary service, whom the 
National Assembly had made elective, as in 1848, and elected 
itself, was restored to tho president of the Republic, together 
with tlie right of dismissing them. But these powers he can 
only exercise through the medium of a ministry, polkically and 
jointly responsible to the chambers, and forming a council, 
over which the president usually presides. 

The French Republic is essentially a parliamentary republic. 
The right of dissolving the ('haml^r of Deputies before the 
expiration of its term of office belongs to the president, but in 
order to do so he must have, besides a ministry which will take 
the responsibility for it, the preliminary sanction of the Senate. 
The Senate is at the same time a high court of justice, which can 
judge the prresident of the Republic and ministers accused of 
crimes committed by thorn in the exercise of their functions ; 
in these two cases the prosecution is inetituted by the Chamber 
of Deputies. The Senate can also be called upon to judge any 
person accused of an attempt upon the safety of the state, who 
is then seized by a decree of the president of the Republic, 
drawn up m the council of ministers. Possible revision of the 
constitution is provided for very simply : it has to lie proposed 
- as a law, and' for its acceptance a resolution passed by each 
chaml>er separately, by an absolute majority, is necessary. 
The revision is then carried out by the Senate and the Chamber of 
Deputies to form a National Assembly. There have been two 
revisions since 1875. The first time, in 1879, it was simply a 
question of transferring the scat of the government and of the 
chambers back to Paris from Versailles, where it had been fixed 
by ode of the constitutional laws. The second time, in 1884, 
more fundamental modifications were required. The most 
important point was to change tho composition and election 
of the Senate. With a view to this, the new constitutional law 
of the 14th of August 1884 abolished the constitutional character 
of a certain number of articles of the law of the 24th of February 
1875, thus making it possible to modify them by an ordinary 
law. This took place in tho same year ; the 75 senators for life 
I were suppressed for the future by a process of extinction, and 
I their seats divided among the most populous departments. 
Further, in the electoral college which el^ts the senators, there 
was allotted to the municipal councils a number of delegates 
proportionate to the number of members of the councils, which 
depends on the importance of the commune. The kw of the 
14th of August 1884 also modified the constitution in another 
important respect. The law of the 25th of February 1875 had 
admitted the possiWiity not only of a partial, but even of a total 
revision, which could affect and even change the form of the 
state. The kw of the 14th of August 1884, however, dedared 
that no proposition for a revision could be accept which 
aimed at changing the republican form of government. The 
composition of the Chaml^r of Deputies was not fixed by the 
constitution, and consequently admitted more easily of variation, 
i Since 1871 the mode of election has oscillated between the scrutin 
de liste ior the departments and the scrutin umnomtnal for the 
arrondissements. organic law of the 30th of November 1875 
had established the latter system ; in 188; the scrutin de lisie 
was established by law, but in i88p the scrutin d' arrondtssement 
\ was rcstjqred ; and in this same yeaff, on account of the ambitions 
! of Geneual Boulanger and the suggestion which was made for a 
sort of plebiscite m his favour, was passed the law on plural 
j candidatures, which forbids anvone to become a candidate for 
I the Chamber of Deputies in more than one district at a time. 
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The system established by the constitution of 1S75 has worked 
excellently in some of its departments ; for instance, the mode of 
Working electing the president of the Republic. Between 1875 
of the and 1906 there were seven elections, sometimes under 

coastitu* tragic or very difficult conditions ; the election has 
*^ou. always taken place without delay or obstruction, 
and the choice has been of the best. The high court of justice, 
which has twice been called into requisition, in 1889 and in 
1899-1900, has acted as an efficient check, m spite of the diffi- 
culties confronting such a tribunal when feeling runs high. 
Parliamentary government in the form set up by the constitution, 
besides the criticisms to which this system is open in all countries 
where it is established,^ even in England, met with special 
difficulties in France. In the first place, the useful but rather 
secondary role assigned to the president of the Republic has by 
no means satLshed all those who have occupied this high office. 
Two presidents have resigned on the ground that their powers 
were insufficient. Another, even after re-election, had to 
withdraw in face of the opposition of the two chambers, being 
no longer able to obtain a parliamentary^ ministry. It is difficult, 
however, to accept the theory of an eminent American political 
writer, Mr John W. Burgess,^ that in order to attain to a position 
of stable equilibrium, the French Republic ought to adopt the 
presidential system of the United States. In France this sharp 
division between the two powers has never been observed except 
in those periods when the representative assemblies were power- 
less, under the First and Second Empires. It is true that the 
apjxirent multiplicity of parties and their lack of discipline, 
together with the French procedure of wterpellattons and the 
orders of the day b^’ which they are concluded, make the forma- 
tion of homogeneous and lasting cabinets difficult ; but since 
the end of the 19th century there has been great progress in this 
respect. Another difficulty arose in 1896. The Senate, appealing 
to the letter or the constitution and relying on its elective char- 
acter, claimed the right of forcing a ministry to resign by its vote, 
in the same wa^ as the Chamber of Deputies. The Senate w^as 
victorious in the struggle, and forced the ministry' presided over 
by M. Leon Bourgeois to resign ; but the precedent is not 
decisive, for 111 01 der to gain its ends the Senate had recourse to 
the means of refusing to sanction the taxes, declining to consider 
tlic proposals fur the supplies necessary for the Madagascar 
expedition so long as the ministry which it was attacking was 
in existence. Ihe weakest point in the French parliamentary 
organism is perhaps the right of dissolution. It is difficult of 
application, for the reason that the president must obtain the 
preliminary consent of the Senate before exercising it ; more- 
over, this valuable right has been discredited by its abuse by 
Marshal MacMahon m the campaign of the i6th of May 1877, 
on which occasion he exercised his right of dissolution against 
a chamber, the moderate l)ut decidedly republican majority in 
which was re-elected by the country. 

The legislative reforms carrie<l out under the Third Republic 
are very numerous. As to public law, it is only possible to 
Retorma mention here those of a really organic character, 
under the chief among which are those which safeguard and 
Third regulate the exercise of the liberties of the individual. 
RepubUc. 1881, modified in 1901, 

established the right of holding meetings. Public meetings, 
whether for ordinary or electoral purposes, may be held without 
preliir nary authorization ; the law of i88i prescribed a declara- 
tion made by a certain number of citizens enjoying full civil 
and political rights, ^ which is now remitted. The only really 
restrictive provision is that which does not allow them to be 
held in the public highway, but only in an enclosed space. But 
this is made necessary by the customs of France. The law of the 
2 1 St of July 1 88 1 on the press is one of the most liberal in the 
world. By it all offences committed by any kind of publication 
are submitted to a jury ; the punishment for the mere expression 
of obnoxious opinions is abolished, the only punishment being 
foUwslander, libel, defamation, inciting to crime, and in certain 

^ Political Science and Comparative Constitutional Law (Boston, 
1S96), 
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cases the publication of false news. The law of the ist of July 
1901 established in France the right of forming associations. 
It recognizes the legality of all associations strictly so called 
the objects of which are not contrary to law or to public ordei 
or morality. On condition of a simple declaration to the admini 
strative authority, it grants them a civil status in a wide sense 
of the term. Religious congregations, on the contrary, which 
are not authorized by a law, are forbidden by this law. 

This was not a new principle, but the traditional rule religious 
in France both before and after the Revolution, congrega- 
except that under certain governments authorization 
by decree had sufficed. As a matter of fact the unauthorized 
congregations had been tolerated for a long time, although on 
various occasions, and especially in 1881, their partial dissolution 
had been proclaimed by decrees. The law of 1901 dissolved 
them all, and made it an offence to belong to such a congregation. 
The members of unauthorized congregations, and later, in 1904 
even those of the authorized congregations, were disqualified 
from teaching in any kind of establishment. The lil>erty of 
primary education was confirmed and reorganized by the law 
of the 30th of October 1886, which simply deprived the clergy 
of the privileges granted them by the law of 1850, though the 
latter remains in force with regard to the liberty of secondary 
education. A law passed by the National Assembly (July 12, 
1875) established the liberty of higher education. It even went 
beyond this, for it granted to students in ^^^^cat'on 

facultes who aspired to state degrees the right of being 
examined before a board composed partly of private and partly 
of state professors. The law of the i8th of March 1880 abolished 
this privilege. Another law, that of the 22nd of March 1882, 
made primary education obligatory, though allowing parents to 
send their children either to private schools or to those of the 
state ; the law of the i6th of June 1881 established secular 
{latque) education m the case of the latter. The Third Republic 
also organized secondary education for girls in lycees or special 
colleges {colU^ei, de fille). Finally, a law of the loth of July 
1896 dealing with higher education and the faculties of the state 
reorganized the universities, which form distinct bodies, enjoying 
a fairly wide autonomy. A law of the iQth of Dccemlier 1905, 
abrogating that of the i8th Germinal in the year X., which 
had sanctioned the Concordat, proclaimed the separa- sepera- 
tion of the church frr m the state. It is Ixiscd on the tion vf 
principle of the secular state {Hat laique) whirh recog- churth 
nizes no form of religion, though re.specting the right 
of eveiy citizen to worship according to his beliefs, and it nimed 
at organizing associations of citizens, the object of which v'us to 
collect the funds and acquire the property necessary for the 
maintenance of worship, under the form of a^sociattoas culhtelle^, 
differing in certain respects from the associations saiutioned 
bv the law of the ist of July 1901, but having a wider scope. It 
also handed over to these regularly formed associations the pro- 
perty of the ecclesiastical establishments formerly m existence, 
while taking precautions to ensure their proper application, 
and allowed the associations the free use of the churches and 
places of worship belonging to the state, the departments or the 
communes. If no association cultuelle was founded in a ptirisb 
the property of the former fabrtque should devolve to the com 
mune. But this law was condemned by the papacy, as contrary 
to the church hierarchy ; and almost nowhere were association^ 
cultuelles formed, except by Protestants and Jews, who complit C 
with the law. After many incidents, but no church having beer 
closed, a new law of the 2nd of January 1907 was enacted 
It permits the public exercise of any cult, by means of ordinarv 
associations regulated by the law of the ist of July 1901, and cvei 
of public meetings summoned by individuals. Failing all assoWn 
tions, either cultuelles or others, churches, with their ornament 
and furniture, are lelt to the disposition of the faithful aru 
ministers, for the purpose of exercising the cult ; and, on certaii 
conditions, the long use of them can be granted as a free giflT t< 
ministers of the cult. 

Among the organic laws concerning administrative affair? 
there are two of primary importance ; that of the loth J 
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August 1871, on the conseils ginSraux, considerably increased 
tlxe powers and independence of these elective bodies, 
heLve become important deliberative assemblies, 
cbaagUa, fheir sessions being held in public. The law of 1871 
created a new administrative organ for the depart- 
ments, the commission departmentale y elected by the council- 
general of the department from among its own members and 
associated with the administration of the prefect. The other law 
is the municipal law of the 5th of April 1884, which effected a 
widespread decentralization; the maires and their adjoinis are 
elected by the municipal council. 

The war of 1870-71 necessarily led to a modification of the 
military organization. The law of the 25th of July 1872 estab- 
Reorgaah lushed the principle of compulsory service for all, first in 
xatJoo the standing army, the period of service in which was 
of the fixed at five years, then in the reserve, and finally in 

army, the territorial army . But the application of this principle 

was by no means absolute, only holding good in time of war. 
Each annual class was divided into two parts, by means of draw- 
ing lots, and in time of peace one of these parts had only a year of 
service with the active army. The previous exemptions, based 
either on the position of supporter of the family (as in the case of 
the son of a widow or aged father, &c.) or on equivalent services 
rendered to the state (as in the case of young ecclesiastics or 
members of the teaching profession), were preserved, but only 
held good for service in the active army in times of peace. 
Finally, the system of conditional engagement for a year allowed 
young men, for the purposes of study or apprenticeship to their 
profession, only to serve a year with the active army in time of 
peace. By this means it was sought to combine the advantages of 
an army of veterans with those of a numerous and truly national 
army. But the conditional volunteering {wloniariat condiiionnel) 
for a year was open to too great a number of people, and so 
brought the system into discredit. As those who profited by 
it had to be clothed and maintained at their own expense, and 
the sum which they had to furnish for this purpose was generally 
fixed at 1500 francs, it came to be considered the privilege of 
those who could pay this sum. A new law of the 15th of July 1889 
lessened the difference between the two terms which it attempted 
to reconcile. It reduced the term of service in the active army 
to three years, and the exemptions, which were still preserved, 
merely reduced the period to a year in times of peace. Tbe same 
reduction was also granted to those who were really pursuing 
important scientific, technical or professional studies ; the system 
was so strict on this point that the number of those who profited 
by those exemptions did not amount to 2000 in a year. This was 
a compromise between two opposing principles ; the democratic 
principle of equality, being the stronger, was bound to triumph. 
The law of the 21st of March 1905 reduced the term of service 
in the active army to two years, but made it equal foi; all, admit- 
ting of no exemption, but only certain facilities as to the age at 
which it had to be accomplished. 

In 1883 the judicial personnel was reorganized and reduced 
in number. With the exception of a few modifications the main * 
lines of judicial organization remained the same. 
In 1879 the conseil d’etat was also reorganized. The 
taxation, whole fabric of administrative j urisdiction was carefully 
organized, and almost entirely separ&tejJ from the 
active administration. 

The system of taxation has remained essentially unaltered ; 
we may notice, however, the laws of 1897, 1898 and 1900, which 
abolished or lessened the duties on so called hygienic drinks 
(wine, beer, cider), and the financial law of 1901, which rearranged 
and increased the t ansfer fees, and established a system of 
progressive taxation in the case of succession dues. 

The labour laws, which generally partook of the nature 
both of public and of private law, are a sign of our times. Under 
the Third Republic they have been numerous, the 
most notable being ; the law of the 21st of March 
1884 on professional syndicates, which introduced 
the liberty of association in matters of this kind 
before it became part of the common law (see Trade Unions) ; 


law of the 9th of April 1898 on the liability for accidents 
incurred during work, and those which have completed it; 
that of the 22nd of December 1892 on conciliation and arbitration 
in the case of collective disputes between employers and workmen; 
that of the 29th of June 1893 on the hygiene and safeguarding 
of workers in industrial establishments, and the laws which 
regulate the work of children and women in factories ; finally, 
that of the 15th of July 1893 on free medical attendance (see 
Labour Legislation). 

As to criminal law, there have been more than fifty enactments, 
mostly involving important modifications, due to more scientific 
ideas of punishment, so that we may say tliat it has 
been almost entirely recast since the establishment 
of the Third Republic. The separate system applied in 
cases of preventive detention and imprisonment for short 
periods ; liberation before the expir)'- of the term of sentence, 
subject to the condition that no fresh offence shall be committed 
within a given time ; transportation to the colonics of 'habitual 
offenders ; the remission of the penalty in the case of first 
offenders, and the lapsing of the penalty when a certain time 
has gone by without a fresh condemnation ; greater facilities 
for the rehabilitation of condemned persons, which now became 
simply a matter for the courts, and occurred as a matter of 
course at the end of a certain time ; such were the chief results 
of this legislation. Finally, the law of the 8th of December 1897 
completely altered the form of the preliminary examination 
before the juge d^ instruction , which had been the weakest point 
in the French criminal procedure, though it was still held in 
private ; the new law made this examination really a hearing^ 
of both sides, and made the appearance of counsel for the defence 
practically compulsory. 

As to private law, both civil and commercial, we could 
enumerate between 1871 and 1906 more than a hundred laws 
which have modified it, sometimes profoundly, and have for 
the most part done very useful work without attracting much 
attention. They arc generally examined and drawn up by 
commissions of competent men, and pass both chambers almost 
without discussion. There have, however, been a few which 
aroused public interest and even deep feeling, FirNtly. there 
was the law of the 27th of July 1884, and those which completed 
it ; this law re-established (fiVofee, which had been abolished 
since 1816, but only permitted it for certain definite causes 
determined by law. On the other hand, the law of the 6th of 
February 1893 increased the liberty and independence of a 
woman who was simply judicially separated, in order to 
encourage separation, as opposed to divorce, when the conditions 
allowed it. The law of the 25th of March 1896 on the succession 
of illegitimate children, who were recognized by the parents, 
treated them not in the same way as legitimate children, but 
gave them the title of heirs in the succession of their father and 
mother, together with much greater rights than they had 
possessed under the Code CttnL The law of the 24th of July 1899, 
on the protection of children who arc ill-treated or moredfy 
neglected, also modified some of the provisions of the law 
as applied to the family, with a view to greater justice and 
humanity. Finally, on the occasion of the centenary of the 
Code Civil (see Code NAPOLtoN), a commission, composed 
of members of the chambers, magistrates, professors of law, 
lawyers, political writers, and even novelists and dramatic 
authors, was given the task of revising the whole structure of 
the code. 
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(1875-1889) ; Achille Luchaire, Histoire de^ institutions xnonarchiques 
da la France sous las premiers CapHiens (2nd ed., 1900) ; Hippolyte 
Taine, Les Originis da la France contemporaine ( 1 878-1 894) ; Adh^mar 
Esmein, EUments de droit constitution nel franfais et compart (4th ed^ 
1906) : lAon Duguit et Henry Monnier, Les Constitutions et les prxnci- 
pales lots poUtxques de ia France depuis lySg (1898). (J. P E.y 
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In 1678 the treaty of Nijmwegen gave Franche-Comt 4 to 
France (the principality of Montb^liard remaining in the posses- 
sion of the house of Wiirttemberg, which had acquired it by 
marriage), and it was in celebration of this conquest that the 
Arc de Triomphe of the Fortes Saint Denis and Saint-Martin 
at Paris was erected. Franche-Comt6 became a military govern- 
ment (gouvernementy The estates ceased to meet, and the old 

don gratuiV was replaced by a tax which became increasingly 
heavy. Louis made Besan^on, which Vauban fortified, into the 
capital of the province, and transferred to it the parliament 
and the university, the seat of which had hitherto been Dole. 
For purposes of administration, the county was divided among 
the four great bailltages of Besan^on, Dole, Amont (chief town 
Vesoul) and Aval (chief town Salins). At the Revolution were 
formed from it the departments of Jura, Doubs and Haute- 
Sadne. 

See Dunod, Htsto%r$ des Seauanois ; Hist, du comU de Bourgogne 
^Dijon, 1735-1740); E. CliiTCtkssat sur I'htstoire de la Franche-Comti 
(2nd ed , Besan9on, 1870). (R. Po ) 

FRANCHISE (from 0 . Fr, jranchisty freedom, jranc, free), 
in English law, a royal privilege or branch of the crown’s pre- 
rogative subsisting in the hands of a subject. A franchise is an 
incorporeal hereditament, and arises either from royal grants or 
from prescription which presupposes a grant. Such franchises are 
bodies corporate, the right to hold a fair, market, ferry, free 
fishery, &c. The term is also applied to the right of voting at 
elections and the qualifications upon which that right is based 
(see Registration ; Representation ; Vote). In the United 
States the term is especially applied to the right or powers 
of partial appropriation of public property by exclusive use, 
or to a privilege of a public nature conferred on a corporation 
created for the purpose. 

FRANCIA (tf. 1450-1517), a Bolognese painter, whose real 
name was Francesco Raibolini, his father being Marco di Giacomo 
Raibolini, a carpenter, descended from an old and creditable 
family, was born at Bologna about 1450. He was apprenticed 
to a goldsmith currently named Francia, and from him probably 
he got the nickname whereby he is generally known ; he more- 
over studied design under Marco Zoppo. The youth was thus 
originally a goldsmith, and also an engraver of dies and niellos, 
and in these arts he became extremely eminent. He was particu- 
larly famed for his dies for medals ; he rose to be mint-master 
at Bologna, and retained tiliat office till the end of his life. A 
famous medal of Pope Julius II. as liberator of Bologna is 
ascribed to his hand, but not with certainty. As a type-founder 
he made for Aldus Manutius the first italic type. 

At a mature age — having first, it appears, become acquainted 
with Mantegna — he turned his attention to painting. His 
earliest known picture is dated 1494 (not 1490, as ordinarily 
stated). It shows so much mastery that one is compelled to 
believe that Railx)lini must before then have practised painting 
for some few years. This work is now in the Bologna gallery, — 
the ^'Virgin enthroned, with Augustine and five other saints.” 
It is an oil picture, and was originally painted for the church 
of S. Maria della Miserkordia, at the desire of the Bentivoglio 
family, the rulers of Bologna, The same patrons employed him 
upon frescoes in their own palace* ; one of Judith and Holo- 
phernes ” is especially noted, its style recalling that of Mantegna. 
Francia probably studied likewise the works of Perugino ; and 
he became a friend and ardent admirer of Raphael, to whom he 
addressed an enthusiastic sonnet. Raphael cordially respionded to 
the Bolognese master’s admiration, and said, in a letter dated in 
4508, that few painters or none had produced Madonnas more 
beautiful, more devout, or better portrayed than those of Francia. 
If we may trust Vasari — but it is difficult to suppose that he 
was entirely correct — the exceeding value which Francia set on 
Raphael’s art brought him to his grave. Raphael had consigned 
to Francia his famous picture of St Cecilia,” destined for the 
^urch of S. Giovanni in Monte, Bologna; and Francia, on 
inspecting it, took so much to heart his own inferiority, at the 
advfmced age of about sixty-six, to the youthful Umbrian, that 
he sickened and shortly expired on the 6th of January 1517. 


A contemporary record, after attesting his pre-eminence as a 
goldsmith, jeweller and painter, states that he was ** most hand- 
some in person and highly eloquent.” 

Distanced though he may have been by Raphael, Francia 
is rightly regarded as the greatest painter of the earlier Bolognese 
school, and hardly to be surpassed as representing the art 
termed “ antico-moderno,” or of the “ quattrocento.” It has 
been well observed that his style is a medium between that of 
Perugino and that of Giovanni Bellini ; he has somewhat more 
of spontaneous naturalism than the former, and of abstract 
dignity in feature and form than the latter. The magnificent 
portrait in the Ivouvre of a young man in black, of brooding 
thoughtfulness and saddened profundity of mood, would alone 
suffice to place Francia among the very great masters, if it could 
with confidence be attributed to his hand, but in all probability 
its real author was Franciabigio ; it had erewhile passed under 
the name of Raphael, of Giorgione, or of Sebastian del Piombo. 
The National Gallery, London, contains two remarkably fine 
specimens of Francia, once combined together as principal 
picture and lunette, — the “ Virgin” and Child and St Anna ” 
enthroned, surrounded by saints, and (in the lunette) the “Pieta,” 
or lamentation of angels over the dead Saviour. They come 
from the Buonvisi chapel in the church of S. Frediano, Lucca, 
and were among the master’s latest paintings. Other leading 
works are — in Munich, the ” Virgin ” sinking on her knees in 
adoration of the Divine Infant, who is lying in a garden within 
a rose trellis ; in the Borghese gallery, Rome, a Peter Martyr ; 
in Bologna, the frescoes in the church of St Cecilia, illustrating 
the life of the saint, all of them from the design of Raibolini, 
but not all executed by himself. His landscape backgrounds 
are of uncommon excellence. Francia had more than 200 
scholars. Marcantonio Raimondi, the famous engraver, is 
the most renowned of them ; next to him Amico Aspertim, and 
Francia’s own son Giacomo, and his cousin Julio. Lorenzo 
Costa was much associated with Francia in pictorial work. 

Among the authorities as to the life and work of Francia may be 
mentioned J, A. CaXvx^Memone della vita di Francesco Raibolini (1812), 
and es^Kjcially G. C. Williamson, Francta (1900). (W. M. R.) 

FRANCIA, JOSJg CASPAR RODRIGUEZ (c. 1757-1840), 
dictator of Paraguay, was born probably about 1757. According 
to one account he was of French descent ; but the truth seems 
to be that his father, Garcia Rodriguez Francia, was a native 
of S, Paulo in Brazil, and came to Paraguay to take charge of 
a plantation of black tobacco for the government. He studied 
theology at the college of Cordova de Tucuman, and is said to 
have been for some time a professor in that faculty ; but he 
afterwards turned his attention to the law, and practised in 
Asuncion. Having attained a high reputation at once for 
ability and integrity, he was selected for various important 
offices. On the declaration of Paraguayan independence in 
1811, he was appointed secretary to the national junta, and 
exercised an influence on affairs greatly out of proportion to 
his nominal position. When the congress or junta of 1813 
changed the constitution and established a duumvirate, Dr 
Francia , and the Gaucho general Yegros were elected to the 
office. In 1814 he secured his own election as dictator for three 
years, and at the end of that period he obtained the dictatorship 
for life. In the accounts which have been published of his ad- 
ministration we find a strange mixture of capacity and caprice^ 
of far-sighted wisdom and reckless infatuation, strenuous 
endeavours after a high ideal and flagrant violations of the 
simplest principles of justice. He put a stop to the foreign 
commerce of the country, but carefully fostered its internal 
industries ; was disposed to be hospitable to strangers fronn 
other lands, and kept them prisoners for years ; lived a life 
republican simplicity, and punished with Dionysian severity 
the slightest want of respect. As time went on he appears to 
have grown more arbitrary and despotic. Deeply imbued with 
the principles of the French Revolution^ he was a stem antagonist 
of the church. He abolished the Inquisition, suppressed the 
college of theology, did away with the tithes, and inflicted 
endless indignities on the priests. He discouraged marriage 
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gfeheral, was born at Bastia on the ^th of December, 1766 and 
entered the French service in 1793. He toot, part in th6 opera- 
tions in Corsica in the foTlowii^ year, and deceived a wound at 
the siege of San Fiorenzo. After this he left the island and was 
appointed a field officer in the French Arniy of Italy, with whi(^ 
he served from 1795 to 17^9, He served as a general officer in 
the campaign of Marei^o, m the Naples campaign of 1805-1806, 
and in the Peninsular War from 1807 to 1809. He was created 
a baron by Napoleon. He commanded a Neapolitan brigade 
ih Ihe Russian War of 1812/ and after the retreat from Moscow 
took refuge, with the remnant of his command, in Danzig, 
wliere in the course of the siege of 1813 he died on the 19th of 
March. 

Two other generals of brigade in Napoleon’s wars bore the 
name of Franceschi, and the three have often been mistaken for 
each other. The first was born at Lyons, Jean Baptiste Marie 
Franceschi - Delonne (1767-1810), who served throughout 
the Revolutionary campaign on the Rhine, took part in the 
CR.mpaign of Zurich in 1799, and distinguished himself very 
greatly by his escape from, and subsequent return to, Genoa, 
when in 1800 Mass^na was closely besieged in that city. He 
became a cavalry colonel in 1803, was promoted general of 
brigade on the field of Austerlitz, and served in southern Italy 
ana in Spain on the staff of King Joseph Bonaparte, During 
the Peninsular War he won great distinction as a cavalry general, 
and in 1810 Napoleon made him a baron. At this time he was a 
prisoner in the hands of the Spaniards, into whose hands he had 
fallen while bearing important despatches during the campaign 

Talavera. He was harshly treated by his captors, and di^ 
at Carthagena on the 23rd of October 1810. The second was 
Francois Franceschi-Losio (1770-1810), bom at Milan, who 
entered the French Revolutionary army in 1795. He served 
trough the Italian campaign of 1796-97,, and subsequently, 
lOce Franceschi-Delonne, with Mass^na at Zurich and at Genoa, 
and at the headquarters of King Joseph in Italy and Spain. 
He was killed in a duel by the Neapolitan colonel Filangicri 
in 1810. 

FRANCESCHI, PIERO (or Pietro) DE* (c. i4i6-i492)> 
Italian painter of the Umbrian school. This master is generally 
named Piero della Francesca (P^ter# son of Frances), the tradition 
being that his father, a wobll^-drappr named Benedetto, had 
died before his birth, this is not correct, for the mother’s 
name was Romana, and the father continued living during 
nvany years of Piero’s career. The painter is also named Piero 
Forghese, from his birthplace, Borgo San Sepolcro, in Umbria. 
The true family name was, as above stated, Franceschi, and 
the family still exists under the name of Martini-Franceschi. 

Plero first received a scientific education, and became an 
adept in mathematics and geometry. This early bent of mind 
and course of study influenced to a large extent his development 
as a painter. He had more science than either Paolo Uccello 
dr Mantegna, both of them his contemporaries, the former 
older .and the latter younger. Skilful in linear perspective, 
he fixed rectangular planes in perfect order and measured them, 
and thus got his figures in true proportional height. He preceded 
and excelled Domenico Ghirlandajo in projecting shadows, 
and rendered with considerable truth atmosphere, the harmony 
of colours, and the relief of objects. He was naturally therefore 
excellent in architectural painting, and, in point of technique, 
he advanced the practice of oil-colouring in Italy. 

The earliest trace that we find of Piero as a painter is in 1439, 
when he was an apprentice of Domenicp Veneziano, and assisted 
him in painting the chapel of S. Egidio, in S. Maria Novella of 
Florence. Towards 1450 he is said to have been with the same 
artist in Loreto ; nothing of his, however, can now be identified 
in that locality. In 1451 he was by himself, fainting inRhnini, 
where a fresco still remains. Prior to tihis'he had executed 
some extensive frescoes in the Vatican ; but these were destroyed 
when Raphael undertook on the same walls the “ Liberation 
of St Peter ” and other paintings. His most extensive extant 
scries of frescoes is in the choir of S. Franqpsco in Arezzo,— the 


History of ;the Cross,” beginning with legendary subjfcts of 
the death and burial of Adam, and going on to the entry of 
Heraclius into Jerusalem after the overthrow of Chosrpes. 
This series is, in relation to its period, remarkable for effect, 
movement, and mastery of the nude. The subject of the Vision 
of Constantine ” is particularly vigorous in chiaroscuro ; and a 
preparatory design of the same composition was so highly effective 
that it used to be ascribed to Giorgione, and might even (accord- 
ing to one authority) have passed for the handiwork of Correggio 
or of Rembrandt. A noted fresco in Borgo San Sepolcro, the 
** Resurrection,” may be later than this series ; it is preserved 
in the Palazzo de’ Conservatori. An important painting of the 

Flagellation of Christ,” in the cathedral of Urbino, is later 
still, probably towards 1470. Piero appears to have been much 
in his native town of Borgo San Sepolcro from about 1445, and 
more especially after 1454, when he finished the series in Arezzo. 
He grew rich there, and there he died, and in October 1492 was 
buried. 

Two statements made by Vasari regarding Piero della Francesca" 
are open to much controversy. He says that Piero became blind 
at the age of sixty, which cannot be true, as he continued paint- 
ing some years later ; but scepticism need perhaps hardly go to the 
extent of inferring that he was never blind at all. Vasan also says 
tliat Fra Luca Pacioli, a disciple of Piero in scientific matters, 
defrauded his memory by appropriating liis researches without 
acknowledgment. This is hard upon the friar, who constantly 
.shows a great reverence for his master in the sciences. One of 
Pacioli’s books was published in 1509, and speaks of Piero as still 
living. Hence it has been propounded that Piero lived to the 
patriarchal age of ninety-iour or upwards ; but, as it is now stated 
that he was buried in 1492, wc must infer that there is some mistake 
in relation to Pacioli’s remark -perhaps the date of writing was 
several years earlier than that of publication. Piero was known 
to have left a manuscript of his own on perspective ; this remained 
undiscovered for a long time, but eventually was found by E. Ilarzen 
in the Ambrosian library of Milan, ascribed to some supposititious 
** Pietro, Pittore di Bruges." The treatise shows a knowledge of 
perspective as dependent on tlie point of distance. 

In the National Gallery, Lon^n, are tliree paintings attributed 
to Piero dc’ Franceschi- Another work, a profile of Isotta da Rimini, 
may safely bo rejected. The " Baptism of Christ," which used to be 
the altar-piece of the Priory of the Baptist in Borgo San Sepolcro, 
is an important example ; and still more so the " Nativity," with the 
Virgin kneeling, and five angels singing to musical instruments; 
This is a very interesting and characteristic specimen, and has 
indeed been praised somewhat beyond its deservings on aesthetic 
grounds. 

Piero’s earlier style was energetic but unrefined, and to the last 
he lacked selectness of form and feature. The types of his visages 
are peculiar, and the costumes (as especially m the Arezzo series) 
singular. He used to work as.siduously from clay models swathed 
m real drapery. Luca Signorelli was his pupil, and probably to 
some extent Perugino ; and his own influence, furthered by that of 
Signorelli, was potent over all Italy. Belonging as he docs to the 
Umbrian school, he united with tliat style something of the Sienese 
and more of the Florentine mode. 

Besides Vasari and Crowe & Cavalcaselle, the wotk by W* G* 
Waters, Piero della Francesca {1899) should be consulted. 

(W. M. R.) 

FRANCESCHINI, BALD ASS ARE (1611-1689), Italian painter 
of the Tuscan school, named, from Volterra the place pf his 
birth, II Volterrano, or (to distinguish him from Ricciarclli) 
II Volterrano Giuniore, was the son of a sculptor in alabaster. 
At a very early age he learned from Cosimo Daddi some of tlie 
elements of art, and he started as an assistant to his father. 
This employment being evidently below the level of his talents, 
the marquises Inghirami placed him, at the age of sixteen, under 
the Florentine painter Matteo Rosselli. In the ensuing year he 
had advanced sufficiently to execute in Volterra some Jrescoes, 
skilful in foreshortening, followed by other frescoes for the 
Medici family in the Valle della Petraia. Ih 1652 the marchese 
Filippo Niccolini, being minded to employ Franceschini upon the 
frescoes for the cupola and back-wall of his chapel in S. Croce, 
Florence, despatched him to various parts of Italy to perfect 
his style. The painter, in a tour which lasted some months, 
took more especially to the qualities distinctive of the schools 
of POTia and Bologna, and in ,a measure to those of Piftro 
da Cortona, whose acquaintanpe he made iu Rome. He then 
undertook the paintings commissioned by Niccolini, whicK 
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t2!onstitute his mosit noted performance^ the design being good, 
and the method masterly. Franceschini ranks higher in fresco 
than in oil painting. His works in the latter mode were not 
unfrequently left unfinished, although numerous specimens 
remain, the cabinet pictures beii^ marked by much sprightiiness 
of invention. Among his best oil paintings of large scale is the 
“ St John the Evangelist in the Church oi S. Chiara at Volterra. 
One of his latest works was the fresco of the cupola of the Annun* 
ziata, Florence, which occupied him for two years towards 
1683, a production of much labour and energy. Franceschini 
died of apoplexy at Volterra on the 6th of January 1689. He is 
reckoned among those painters of the decline of art to whom the 
general name of “ machinist ” is applied. 

He is not to be confounded with another Franceschini of the 
same class, and of rather later date, also of no small eminence 
in his time — ^the Cavaliere Marcantonio PVanceschini (1648- 
1729), who was a Bolognese. 

niANCHE-COMTfi, a province of France from 1674 to the 
Revolution. It was bounded on the E. by Switzerland, on the 
S. by Bresse and Bugey, on the N. by Lorraine, and on the W. 
by the duchy of Burgundy and by Bassigny, embracing to the E. 
of the Jura the valley of the Sa6ne and most of that of the 
Doubs. Under the Romans it corresponded to Maxima Sequa- 
norum, and after having formed part of the kingdom of Burgundy 
was in the early part of the middle ages split up into the four 
coimtships of Portois, Varais, Amons and Escuens. In the 
loth century these four countships were united to form a whole, 
which came to be called the countship of Burgundy, and belonged 
at that time to the family of the counts of Mdcon. 

The limits of the countship were definitely settled under 
Otto William, son of Albert or Adalbert, king of Italy (f 1027), 
who on the death of his father-in-law, Henry (1002), tried to 
seize the duchy of Burgundy, but without success. The countship, 
which formed a fief dependent on the kingdom of Burgundy, 
passed to Renaud I,, the second son of Otto William. When 
the kingdom of Burgundy was joined to the Germanic empire, 
he refused to pay homa^ to the emperor Henry III., whose 
suzerainty over him never existed except in theory, William 
I., surnamed the Great or Headstrong (1059-1087), still further 
added to the power of his house by marrying Rtiennette, heiress 
of the count of Vienne, and by acquiring from his cousin Guy, 
when the latter became a monk at Cluny, the countship of MSeon, 
One of his sons, Guy, became pope, under the name of Calixtus 
IL His grandson, Renaud III. (1097-1148), in his turn refused 
to pay homage to the emperor I.othair, who retaliated by con- 
fiscating his dominions and giving them to Conrad of Zahringen. 
Renaud, however, succeeded in maintaining until his death his 
possession of the countships of Burgundy, Vienne and Micon. 
He left as sole heiress a daughter, Beatrix, whom his brother 
William III, imprisoned, in order to make an attempt on her 
inheritance ; she was set free, however, by the emperor Frederick 
Barbarossa, who married her in 1156. 

On the death of Beatrix (1185) the countship of Burgundy 
passed to Ott|) I. (1190-1200), the youngest but one of her sons, 
who had to dilute its possession with Stephen, countof Auxonne, 
the grandson of William III. Beatrix, the daughter and heiress 
of Otto I. (1200-1231), married Otto, duke of Meran (fi234), 
under whose government the inhabitants of Besan^on, which 
had been since the time of Frederick Barbarossa an imperial 
city, formed themselves definitely into a commune, Alix, 
daughter of Beatrix and of Otto of Meran, and heiress to the 
countship of Burgundy, married Hugh of Chalon, son of John 
the Ancient or the Wise (d. 1248), and a descendant of William 
III. and consequently of William the Headstrong, thus bringing 
tWe countship back into the family of its former lords. His 
son Otto IV. (1279-1303) engaged in war against the bishop 
of Basel, and the German king Rudolph L, who supported the 
latter, entered Franche-Comt6 and besieged Besan^on, but 
without success {1289). Otto, in fulfilment of the treaties of 
Ervennes and Vincennes (1291-1295) gave Jeanne, his daughter 
by Mahaut of Artois, in marriage to Philip, count of Poitiers, 
^n of Philip the Fair. The latter took over the administration 


of the countship in spite of strong opposition inwln the nobles 
of the cduntry, but their leader, John of Qiaion-Arlay, wai 
comi^lled to make his submission. Another of Otto’s daughters 
married Cities IV., the Handsome^ and both princesses, 
together with their sisterniiHlaw Margaret of Burgundy, were 
concerned in t^ celebrated trial of the Tour de Nesle. Jeannfe, 
how^ever, continued to govern her countship when Philip her 
husband became king of France (Philip V., the Long 
Jeanne, their daughter and heiress, married Odo IV., duke of 
Burgundy (1330-1347X her sister Margaret became the 
wife of Louis II., count of Flanders. The countship returned 
to Margaret at the death of Odo iV., who was succeeded in his 
duchy by his grandson Philip of Rouvre. 

The marriage of Philip the Bold with Maigaret, daughter of 
Louis of Mile, caused Franche-Comtd to pass to the princes of 
the ducal house of Burgundy, who kept it up till the death of 
Charles the Bold (1477). On his death Louis XL laid claim to the 
government of the countship as well as of the duchy, as trustee 
for the property of the princess Mary, who was closely related 
to him and destined to marry the dauphin (later Charles VIII.).! 
French garrisons occupied the principal towns, and the lord of 
Craon was appointed governor of the country. In consequence 
of his severity there was a general rising, and at the same time 
Mary married Maximilian, archduke of Austria, to whom her 
father had formerly betrothed her {Aug. 1477). The French were 
expelled from the fortified towns and Craon beaten by the people 
of Dole. Charles of Amboise, who took his place, reconquered 
the province, and even Besan^on submitted to the authority 
of the king of France, who promised to respect its privileges. 

On the death qj Louis XL (1483), the estates of Franche-Comtd 
recognized as sovereign his son Charles, who was betrothed to 
the little Margaret of Burgundy, daughter of Maximilian and 
Mary (d. 1482), but when Charles VIII. refused Margaret’s 
hand in order to marry Anne of Brittany there was a fresh rising, 
and the French were again driven out. The treaty of Scnlis 
(23rd May 1483) put an end to the struggle : Charles abandoned 
all his pretensions, and Maximilian was thus left in possession 
of Franohe-Comte, the sovereignty of which he handed on to 
his son Philip, and ultimately to the crown of Spain. He had, 
however, constituted his daughter Margaret sovereign-governess 
of Franche-Comte for life, and under the administration of t^lis 
princess (who died in 1530), as under the rule of Charles V., the 
country enjoyed comparative independence, paying a ^^don 
gratuit ” of 200,000 livres every three years, and being actually 
governed by the parliament of Dole, and by governors chosen 
from the nobility of the country. It was Franche-Comt^ which 
furnished Philip II. of Spain with one of his best counsellors. 
Cardinal Perrenot de Granvella. 

In the i6th century the country was disturbed by the preaching 
of Protestant doctrines, which gained adherents especially in the 
district of Montbdliard, and later by the wars between France 
and Spain. In 1595 the armies of Henry IV. levied contributions 
on Besan9on and other towns ; but the people of Franchc-Comt6 
succeeded in obtaining special terms of neutrality in order to 
shelter themselves from injury from either of the parties in the 
war, and enjoyed a period of calm under the government of the 
infanta Isabella Clara Eugenie and the archduke Albert (1599- 
1621). But the country suffered greatly from the ravages of the 
Thirty Years’ War, from the presence of the army of the Condfe, 
which besieged Dole, from the devastation of the troops of Gallas, 
and later of those of Bernard of Saxe-Weimar. Tbe peace of 
Westphalia (1648) confirmed Spain in the possession of Franchc^ 
Comte. In 1668 the French again entered it, and the conquest^ 
of which the foundations had been laid by the intrigues of the 
abbot of Watteville and the French party constituted by him, 
was easily accomplished by Cond 4 and Luxemburg, Louis XIV.» 
directing the army in Franche-Comt6 for some time in person4 
None the less, the country was restored to Spain at the peace 
of Aix-la-Chapelle (1668), but in 1674 Louis headed another 
expedition there. Besan^on capitulated after a siege of twenty-* 
seven days, and Dole and Salins also fell into the hands of tte 
invaders. 
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both by precept and example, and left behind him several 
illegitimate children. For the extravagances of his later years 
the plea of insanity has been put forward. On the 20th of 
September 1840 he was seized with a fit and died. 

The first and fullest account of Dr Francia was given to the world 
by two Swiss surgeons, Rengger and Longcharap, whom he had 
detained from 1819 to i^if^—Essat htstofiqtce sut la revolution de 
Paraguay et la gouvernement dictatonal du docteur Francta (Pans, 
1827) Their work was almost immediately translated into English 
under the title of The Retgn of Doctor Joseph G. R, De Francia 
%n Paraguay (1827). About eleven years after there appeared at 
London Letters on Paraguay^ by J. P. and W. P. Robertson, two 
young Scotsmen whose hopes of commercial success had been rudely 
destroyed by the dictator’s interference. The account which they 
gave ot his character and government was of the most unfavourable 
description, and they rehearsed and emphasized their accusations m 
Francta' s Retgn of Terror (1839) and Letters on South America (3 vols., 
1843). From the very pages of his detractors Thomas Carlyle 
succeeded in extracting materials for a brilliant defence of the dic- 
tator “ as a man or sovereign of iron energy and industry, of great 
and severe labour.” It appeared in the Foreign Quarterly Review 
for 1843, and is reprinted in his Critical and Miscellaneous Essavs. 
Sir Richard F. Burton gives a graphic sketch of Francia's life and a 
favourable notice of his character in his Letters from the Battlefields 
of Paraguay {1870), while C. A. Washburn takes up a hostile position 
m hib History of Paraguay (1871). 

FRANCIABIGIO (1482-1525), Florentine painter. The name 
of this artist is generally given as Mercantonio Franciabigio ; 
it appears, however, that his only real ascertained name was 
Francesco di Cristofano ; and that he was currently termed 
Francia Bigio, the two appellatives being distinct. He was 
born in Florence, and studied under Albertmelli for some months. 
In 1505 he formed the acquaintance of Andrea del Sarto ; and 
after a while the two painters set up a shop in common in the 
Piazza del Grano. Franciabigio paid much attention to anatomy 
and perspective, and to the proportions of his figures, though 
these are often too squat and puffy in form. He had a large 
stock of artistic knowledge, and was at first noted for diligence. 
As years went on, and he received frequent commissions for 
all sorts of public painting for festive occasions, his diligence 
merged in something which may rather be called workmanly 
offhandedne.ss. He was particularly proficient in fresco, and 
Vasari even says that he surpassed all his contemporaries in this 
method — a judgment which modern connoisseurship does not 
accept. In the court of the Servites(or cloister of the Annunziata) 
in Florence he painted in 1513 the Marriage of the Virgin,’’ 
as a portion of a series wherein Andrea del Sarto was chiefly 
concerned. The friars having uncovered this work before it 
was quite finished, Franciabigio was so incensed that, seizing 
a mason’s hammer, he struck at the head of the Virgin, and some 
other heads ; and the fresco, which would otherwise be his 
masterpiece in that method, remains thus mutilated. At the 
Scali^o, in another series of frescoes on which Andrea \^as likewise 
employed, he executed in 1518-1519 the “Departure of John 
the Baptist for the Desert,” and the “ Meeting of the Baptist 
with Jesus ” ; and, at the Medici palace at Poggio a Caiano, 
in 1521, the “ Triumph of Cicero.” Various works which have 
been ascribed to Raphael are now known or reasonably deemed 
to be by Franciabigio. Such are the “ Madonna del Pozzo,” 
in the Uffizi Gallery; the half figure of a “Young Man,” in 
the Louvre (see also Francia); and the famnus^picture in 
the Fuller-Maitland collection, a “ Young Man with a I/Ctter.” 
These two works show a close analogy in style to another in the 
Pitti gallery, avowedly by Franciabigio, a “ Youth at a Window,” 
and to some others which bear this painter’s recognized monogram. 
I'he series of portraits, taken collectively, places beyond dispute 
the eminent and idiosyncratic genius of the master. Two other 
wyks of his, of some celebrity, are the “ Calumny of Apelles,” 
in the Pitti, and the “ Bath of Bathsheba ” (painted in 1523), 
in the Dresden gallery. 

FRANCIS (Lat. FiZnciscuSy Ital. Francesco^ Span. Francisco, 
Fr^ Francois, Ger. Franz), a masculine proper name meaning 
“ Frenchman.” As a Christian name it originated with St 
Francis of Assisi, whose baptismal name was Giovanni, but who 
was called Francesco by his father on returning from a journey 


in France. The saint’s fame made the name exceedingly popular 
from his day onwards. 

FRANCIS I. (1708-1765), Roman emperor and grand duke of 
Tuscany, second son of Leopold Joseph, duke of Lorraine, and 
his wife Elizabeth Charlotte, daughter of Philip, duke of Orleans; 
was born on the 8th of December 1708. He was connected 
with the Habsburgs through his grandmother Eleanore, daughter 
of the emperor Ferdinand III., and wife of Charles Leopold of 
Lorraine. The emperor Charles VI. favoured the family, who, 
besides being his cousins, had served the house of Austria with 
distinction. He had designed to marry his daughter Maria 
Theresa to Clement, the elder brother of Francis. On the death 
of Clement he adopted the younger brother as her husband. 
Francis was brought up at Vienna with Maria Theresa on the 
understanding that they were to be married, and a real affection 
arose between them. At the age of fifteen, when he was brought 
to Vienna, he was established in the Silesian duchy of Teschen, 
which had been mediatized and granted to his father by the 
emperor in 1722. He succeeded his father as duke of Lorraine 
in 1729, but the emperor, at the end of the Polish War of Succes- 
sion, desiring to compensate his candidate Stanislaus Leszczynski 
for the loss of his crown in 1735, persuaded Francis to exchange 
Lorraine for the reversion of the grand duchy of Tuscany. On 
the 12th of February 1736 he was married to Maria Theresa, 
and they went for a short time to Florence, when he succeeded 
to the grand duchy in 1737 on the death of John Gaston, the 
last of the ruling house of Medici. His wife secured his election 
to the Empire on the 13th of September 1745, in succession to 
Charles VII. , and she made him co-regent of her hereditary 
dominions. Francis was well content to leave the reality of 
power to his able wife. He had a natural fund of good sense 
and some business capacity, and was a useful assistant to Maria 
Theresa in the laborious task of governing the complicated 
Austrian dominions, but his functions appear to have been of a 
purely secretarial character. He died suddenly in his carriage 
while returning from the opera at Innsbruck on the i8th of 
August 1765, 

See A, von Arneth, Geschichte Maria Theresias (Vienna, 1863- 
1879). 

FRANCIS II. (1768-1835), the last Roman emperor, and, as 
Francis I., first emperor of Austria, was the son of Leopold IL, 
grand-duke of Tuscany, afterwards emperor, and of Jus wife 
Maria Louisa, daughter of Charles III. of Spain. He was born 
at Florence on the 12th of February 1768. In 1784 he was 
brought to Vienna to complete his education under the e^^e of 
his uncle the emperor Joseph IL, who was childless. Josel)h 
was repelled by the frigid and retiring character of his nephew, 
and is said to have treated him with an impatient contempt 
which confirmed his natural timidity ; but after the marriage 
of Francis to Elizabeth of Wiirttemberg (1788) their relations 
improved. At the close of his uncle’s reign he saw some service 
in the ill-conductcd war with Turkey, and kept a careful diart” 
of his experiences. The death of his wife in childbirth on the 
i8th of February 1790 was followed by the death of his uncle 
on the 20th ; and Francis acted as regent with Prince Kaunitz 
until his father came from Florence. On the 19th of September 
he married his first cousin Maria Theresa, daughter of Ferdinand, 
king of Naples, by whom he was the father of his successor 
Ferdinand I., of Maria Louisa, wife of Napoleon, and of the 
archduke Francis, father of the emperor Francis Joseph. After 
her death (1807) he married Maria Ludovica Beatrix of Este 
(1808), and when she died he made a fourth marriage with 
Carolina Augusta of Bavaria (1816). 

He succeeded to the Austrian dominions and the empire on 
the death of his father on the ist of March 1792. The position 
was a trying one for a young prince twenty-four years of age. 
llie dominions of the house of Austria, widely scattered in the 
Low Countries, Germany and Italy, were exposed to the attacks 
of the French revolutionary governments and of Napoleon. **He 
was dragged into all the coalitions against France, and in the 
early days of his reign he had to guard gainst the ambition of 
Prussia, and the aggressions of Russia in Poland and Turkey.. 
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buff be. had no adviser save sueb d^omatists as Prince 
Kaunitz and Thugut, who had been trained) in the old Austrian 
diplomacy. His own best quality was au invincible patience 
Bupported by* reliance on the loyalty of his subjects, and a sense 
of hie duty to the state;. (For the general events of this reign till 
1815 oeo Europe, Austria, Napoleon, Fre>xii Revolutionary 
Wars^ &c.) The emperor’s firmness averted what would have 
been an irreparable loss of position. Seeing that the Empire 
was. in the la^t stage of dissolution, and that, even were it to 
survive, it would pass from the house of Habsburg to that of 
Bonaparte, he in 1804 assumed the title of hereditary emperor 
of Austria. The object of this prudent measure was double. 
In the first place, he guarded against the danger that his house 
should sink to a lower rank than the Russian or the French. 
In. the second place, he gave some semblance of unity to his com- 
plex dominions in Germany, Bohemia, Hungary and Italy, 
by providing a common title for the supreme ruler. His action 
was justified when, in i8o6, the establishment of the Confedera- 
tion of the Rhine forced him to abdicate the empty title of Holy 
Roman emperor. 

In 1805 he made an important change in the working of his 
administration. He had hitherto been assisted by a cabinet 
minister who was in direct relation with all the “ chanceries 
and boards which formed the executive government, and who 
acted as the channel of communication between them and the 
emperor, and was in fact a prime minister. In 1805 Napoleon 
insisted on the removal of Count Colloredo, who held the post. 
From that time forward the emperor Francis acted as his own 
prime minister, superintending every detail of his administration. 
In foreign affairs after 1809 he reposed full confidence in Prince 
Mettcmich. But Metternich himself declared at the close of his 
life that he had sometimes held Europe in the palm of his hand, 
but never Austria. Francis was sole master, and is entitled to 
whatever praise is due to his government. It follows that he 
must bear the blame for its errors. The history of the Austrian 
empire under his rule and since his death bears testimony to 
both his merits and his limitations. His indomitable patience 
and loyalty to his inherited task enabled him to triumph over 
Napoleon. By consenting to the marriage of his daughter, 
Marie Louise, to Napoleon in 1810, he gained a respite which, he 
turned to good account. By following the guidance of Metternkh 
in foreign affairs he was able to intervene with decisive efiect in 
1813. The settlement of Europe in 1815 left Austria stronger 
and more compact than she had been in 1792, and that this 
was the case was largely due to the emperor. 

During the twenty years which preceded his death in 1835, 
Francis continued to oppose the revolutionary spirit. He had 
none of the mystical tendencies of tlve tsar Alexander I., and only 
adhered to the half fantastic Holy Alliance of 1815. out of pure 
politeness. But he was wholly in sympathy with the policy of 
repression ” which came, in popular view, to be identified with 
the Holy Alliance ; and though Metternich was primarily re- 
sponsible for the part played by Austria in the policing ” of 
Europe, Francis cannot but be held personally responsible for the 
<^el and impolitic severities, associated especially with the 
sinister name of the fortress prison of the Spielberg,, which made 
so many martyrs to freedom. It is not surprising that Francis 
was denounced by Liberals throughout Europe as a tyrant and an 
obscurantist. But though at home, as. abroad, he met all sugges- 
tions of innovation by a steady refusal to depart from old ways, 
he was always popular among the mass of his subjects, who 
called him “ our good Kaiser Franz.” In truth, if in the spirit 
of the traditional Landesvaier ht chastised his disobedient children 
mercilessly, he was essentially a well-meaning ruler who for- 
warded the material and moral good of his subjects according 
to his lights. But he held that, by the will of God, the whole 
sovereign authority resided in his prson, and could not be 
sliced with others without a dereliction of duty on. his part and 
di^troua consequences ; and his capital error as a ruler of 
Am^ia was that he pefsisted m maintaining a system of adminia- 
tmtion which} dq^nded upon the indefatiga^ industry of a i 
aingle man, ahd was entirely outgrown by the mode' tt dOveiop- i 


ment of his subjects. Before his death, government in Austrm 
was almost choked, and it broke .down under a successor who 
had not his <^pacity for work. Like his ancestor Philip 11 . of 
Spain, Francis carried caution, and a disposition to sleep upon 
every possible proposal, to a great length. He died on tne 2nd 
of March 1835, 

See Baron J. Helfert, Kaistr Frana uftd dia ^sterreichischen 
BefreiungirHntgi (Vienna, 1S67). Ample bibliographies will be 
fotmd m Kxtones von Marclilaio/d’s Grundriss, d$r o^tarre^chisohen 
Ge&chichte (Berlin, 1882). 

FRANCIS I. (1494-1547), king of France, son of Charles of 
Valois, count of Angouleme, and Louise of Savoy, was born at 
Cognac on the 12 th of September 1494. The count of Angouleme, 
who was the great-OTAndson of King Charles V., died in 1496, 
and Louise watched over her son with passionate tenderness. 
On the accession of Louis XIL in 1498, Francis became heir- 
presumptive. Louis invested liim wi^ the duchy of Valois, 
and gave him as tutor Marshal de Gk, and, after Gie’s disgrace 
in 1503, the sieur de Boisy, Artus Goufficr. Fran9ois de Roche- 
fort, abbot of St Mesmin, instructed Francis and his sister 
Marguerite in Latin and hktory ; Louise herself taught them 
Italian and Spanish ; and the library of the chateau at Amboise 
was well stocked with romances of the Round Table, which 
exalted the lad’s imagination. Francis showed an even greater 
love for violent exercises, such as hunting, which was his ruling 
passion, and tennis, and for tournaments, masquerades and 
amusements of all kinds. His earliest gallantries are described by 
his sister in the 25th and 42nd stories of the Heptameron, In 
J507 Francis was betrothed to Claude, the daughter of Louis XIL, 
and in 1508 he came to court. In 1512 he gained his first military 
experience in Guienne, and in the following year he commanded 
the army of Picardy. He married Claude on the 18th of May 
1514, and succeeded Louis XII. on the ist of January 1515. 
Of noble bearing, and, in spite of a very long and large nose, 
extremely handsome, he was a sturdy and valiant knight, affable, 
courteous, a brilliant talker and a facile poet. He bad a sprightly 
wit, some delicacy of feeling, and some generous impulses which 
made him amiable. These brilliant qudities, however, were all 
on the surface. At bottom the man was frivolous, profoundly 
selfish, unstable, and utterly incapable of consistency or appli- 
cation. The ambassadors remarked his negligence, and his 
ministers complained of it. Hunting, tennis, ji^welry and 
gallantry were the chief preoccupations of his life. 

His character was at once authoritative and weak. He was 
determined to be master and to decide everything himself, but 
he allowed himself to be dominated and easily persuaded. 
Favourites, too, without govwning entirely for him, played 
an important part in his reign. His capricious humour elevated 
and deposed them with the same disconcerting suddeimess. 
In the early years of his reign the conduct of affairs was chiefly 
m tiie hairfs of Louise of Savoy, Chancellor Antoine Duprat, 
Secretary Florimond Robertet, and the two Gouffiers, Boisy and 
Bonnivet The royal favour then elevated Anne de Montmorency 
and Philippe de Chabot, and in the last years of the reign Marsh^ 
d^ Annebaud and Carding de Tournon. Women too l;ad always a 
great influence over Francis — his sister, Marguerite d’ Angouleme, 
and his mistresses. Whatever the number of these, he had only 
two titular mistresses— at the beginning of the reign Fran^oise 
de Chateaubriant, and from about 1526 to his death Anne de 
Pisseleu, whom he created duchesse d’fitampes and who entirely 
dominated him. It has not been proved that he was the lover of 
Diane de Poitiers, nor does the story of “ La- belle terronnkre 
appeax to rest on any historical foundation.^ 

Circumstances alone gave a homogeneous character to the 
foreign policy of JVancis. The struggle against the emp^or 
Charles V. filled the greater part of the reign. In reality, me 
policy of Francis, save for some flashes of sagacity, was irresolute 
and vacfllating.^ Attracted at first by Italy, dreaming of fair 
feats of prowess, he led the triumj^hal Marignano expedirion, 
which gaikied him reputatioa as a knightly king and. as the rnost 
powerful prince in Europe.. In 15^19,. in spite of wise couhsels, 

^ Ooi this point see Pauliis Paris, iiudas sur h t^gnA ds Franpois 
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he stood bandJdate for the imperial crown. The election of 
Chflfrles V. c^sed an inevitable rivalry between the two monarchs 
which, accentuated still further the li^t and chivalrous temper of 
the king and the cold and politic character of the emperor. 
Ftancis^ personal intervention in this struggle was seldom 
happy. He did not succeed in gainir^ the support of Henry VIII. 
of England at the interview of the Field of the Cloth of Gold in 
15^0 ; his want of tact goaded the Constable de Bourbon to 
extreme measures in 1522-1525 ; and in the Italian campai^ 
of 1525 he proved himself a mediocre, vacillating and foolhardy 
leader, and by his blundering led the army ta the disaster of 
Pavia (the 25th of February 1525), where, however, he fought 
with great bravery. “Of all things,^^ he wrote to his mother 
after the defeat, nothing remains to me but honour and life, 
which is safe " — the authentic version of the legendary phrase 

All is lost save honour.*' He strove to play the part of royal 
captive heroically, but the prison life galled him. He fell ill at 
Madrid and was on the point of death. For a moment he thought 
of abdicating rather than of ceding Burgundy. But this was too 
great a demand upon his fortitude, and he finally yielded and 
signed the treaty of Madrid, after having drawn up a secret protest. 
After Madrid he wavered unceasingly between two courses, either 
that of continuing hostilities, or the policy favoured by Montmor- 
ency of peace and understanding with the emperor. At times he 
had the sagacity to recognize the utility of alliances, as was shown 
by those he concluded with the Porte and with the Protestant 
princes of Germany, But he could never pledge himself frankly 
in one sense or the other, and this vacillation prevented him 
from attaining any decisive results. At his death, however, 
France was in possession of Savoy and Piedmont. 

In his religious policy Francis showed the same instability. 
Drawn: between various indiiences, that of Marguerite 
d'Angoul^me, the du Bellays, and the duchesse d’Etampes, 
who was in favour of the Reformation or at least of toleration, 
and the contrary mliuence of the uncompromising Catholics, 
Duprat, and then Montmorency and de Toumon, he gave 
pieces successively to both parties. In the first years of the 
reign, following the counsels of Marguerite, he protected Jacques 
Lefevre of Etaples and Louis de Berquin, and showed some 
favour to the new doctrines. But the violence of the Reformers 
threw him into the arms of the opposite party. The affair of the 
Placards in 1534 irritated him beyond measure, and determined 
him to adopt a policy of severity. From that time, in spite of 
occasional indulgences shown, to the RjeformerSy due to his desire 
to coneiKate the Protestant powers, Francis gave a free hand 
to the party of repression, of which the most active and most 
pitiless member was Cardinal de Tournon ; and the end of the 
reig^n was sullied by the massacre of the Waldensos (1545)* 

Francis introduced new methods into government. In his 
reign the monarchical authority became more imperious and 
more absolute. His was the government du bon plaisir,** By 
the unusual development he gave to the court he converted the 
nobility into a brilliant liousehold of dependants. The Concordat 
brought the clergy into subjection, and enabled him to distribute 
benefices at his pleasure among the most docile of his courtiers. 
He governed in the midst of a group of favourites, who formed 
the conseil des affaires. The states-general did noct meet, and the 
remonstrances of the parlement were scarcely tolerated. By 
centralizing the financid administration by the creation of the 
TfSsor de rtpargne, and by developing the military establish- 
ments, Ffancjs still further strengthened the royal power. His 
government had the vices of his foreign policy. It was uncertain, 
irregular and disorderly. The finances were squandered in 
gratifying the king*'s unbridled prodigality, and the treasury 
was drained by his mxtirious habits, by the innumerable gifts and 
pensions he distributed among his mistresses and courtiers, by 
his war expenses and by his magnificent buildings. His govern- 
ment, too, weighed heavily upon the people, and the kmg was 
l^spopular than is sometimes imagined. 

Fmneis o^es the greater measure of his glory to the artists and 
men of letters who vied in celebrating his praises. He was 
jpre-emihentfy the kftig of the Renaissance. Of a quick and 


cultivated inteHigente^ he had a sincere love of letters and art. 
He holds a Ugh place in the history of humanism by the founda- 
tion of the College de FfaiKe ; he did not found an actual college, 
but after much Hesitation instituted in 1 530, at the instance of 
Guillaume Bud6 (Budaeus), Lecteurs royaux, who in spite of the 
opposition of the Sorbonne were granted full liberty to teach 
Hebrew, Greek, Latin, mathematics, &c. The humanists 
Jacques CoHn and Pierre Duchatcl were the king's 
intimates, and C 16 ment Marot was his favourite poet. Francis 
sent to Italy for artists and for works of art, but he protected 
his own countrymen also. Here, too, he showed his customary 
indecision, wavering between the two schoolb. At his court he 
installed Benvenuto Cellini, Francesco Primaticcio and Rosso 
del Rosso, but in the buildings at Chambord, St GernMtfn, 
Villers - Cotterets and Fontainebleau the PYench tradition 
triumphed over the Italian. 

Francis died on the 31st of March 1547, of a disease of the 
urinary ducts according to some accounts, of syphilis according 
to others. By his first wife Claude (d. 1524) he had three sons 
and four daughters ; Louise, who died in infancy ; Charlotte, 
who died at the age of eight ; Francis (d. 1536) ; Henry, who 
came to the throne as Henry 11 . ; Madeleine, who became 
queen of Scotland > Charles (d. 1545); and Margaret, duchess 
of Savoy. In. 1530 he married Eleanor, the sister of the emperor 
Charles V. 

AOTHORitiES. — For the official acta of the reign, the Catalogue 
des actes de Prattfots published by the Acad^raio des Sciences 
morales ct politiques (Pans, 1887-1907), is a v^aluaLle guide. The 
Bibliothtque NaHonate^ the National A rchtves, &c , contain a mass of 
unpublished documents. Of tlie published documents, see N. 
Camuzat, Meslanges htsionques . , . (Troyes, 1619) , G. Ribier, 
Lettres et mdmoites d'estat (Pans, iCt66) , Lettres de Marguerite 
d* AngoiMme^ ed. by F. Genm (Pans, 1841 and 1842) ; the Correspond- 
ence of Castillon and MartUac (cd. by Kaulek, Pans, 1883), ot Odet 
de Sehe (ed. Iry Leffcvre-Pontalis, Pans, 1888), and of Gmllaufue 
Pelhctef (ed, by Tauaserat - Itadel, Pai'is, lyoo) ; CapttviU du rot 
Franfots and PoUies de Francois (both cd. by ChampoUion- 
Figeac, Pans, 1847, doubtful authenticity) ; Pelaixons des am- 
bassadeurs vSmttens, &c. Of the memoirs and chronicles, sec the 
)oumal of Louise of Savoy in S. Guicheuon's Htstdre de la tnatson 
de Savoie^ voL iv. (ed, of 1778-1780) ; Journal de Jean Banllon^ cd, 
by de Vaissidre (Pans, 1897-1899) ; Journal d'un bourgeois de Parts, 
cd. I 5 y Lalanne (Pans, 1854) ; Cronique du^ toy Franfois 1^, cd. by 
Cuiffrcy (Pan^, r868y ; and the memoirs of Flcuranges, MontlnC, 
Tavannes, Vieilloville, BrantOmc and especially Martin du Bellay 
(coll. Michaud and Poujoulat). Of the mnumcrable secondary 
authorities, see especially l^aulin Pans, Etudes sur le r^gne de Pranfots 
/«• (Pans, 1885), m which the apologetic tendency is excessive; 
and H Lemonirier in \"ol. v (Paris, 1903-1904) of E. Lavissc's 
Htstoire de France, winch gives a hst of the principal secondary 
authorities. Xh>esc is a more complete bibliographical study by 
V. L. BourriUy m the Revue d'histoire moderne et contemporaine, vol, 
iv. (1902-1903). The printed sources have been catalogued by 
H. Hauser, Les Sources ae Yhistoire de France, XVI* sidcie, tome ii, 
(Paris, 1907). ( J. I.) 

FRANCIS IL (1544-1560), king of France, eldest son of Henry 
IL and of Catherine de* Medici, was born at Fontainebleau on 
the 19th of January 1544. He married the famous Mary Stuart, 
daughter of James V. of Scotland, on the 25th of April 1558, and 
ascended the French throne on the loth of July 1559. During 
his short reign the yoimg king, a sickly youth and of feebte 
understanding, was the mere tool of his uncles Francis, duke of 
Guise, and Charles, cardinal of Lorraine, into whose hands he 
virtual^ delivered the reins of government. The exclusiveness 
with vmich they ^ve^e favoured, and their high-handed pro- 
ceedings, awakened the resentment of the princes of the blood,^ 
Anthony king of Navarre and Louis prince of Cond^, who gave 
their countenance to a conspiracy (conspiracy of Amboise) 
with the Protestants agaitist the house of Guise. It was, however, 
discovered shortly before the time fixed for its execution m 
March 1560, and an ambush having been prepared, most of tte 
conspirators were either killed ot taken prisoners. Its leadership 
and orgknizaticni had been entrusted to Godfrey de Barri, lord of 
la Renatrdfe (J. 15^0) ; and the prince of Cond6, who was not 

g *esent, disavowed ah' connexion with the plot. The duke of 
uise was now named lieutenant-general of the kingdom, but 
hfe Cathoficr leanings were somewhat held iri check by the 
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chancellor Michel de rHopital, through whose mediation the edict 
of Romorantin, providing that all cases of heresy should be decided 
by the bishops, was passed in May 1560, in opposition to a pro- 
posal to introduce the Inquisition. At a meeting of the states- 
general held at Orleans in the December following, the prince of 
Cond^, after being arrested, was condemned to death, and ex- 
treme measures were being enacted against the Huguenots ; 
but the deliberations of the Assembly were broken off, and the 
prince was saved from execution, by the king^s somewhat sudden 
death, on the 5th of the month, from an abscess in the ear. 

Principal Authorities. — “ Lettres de Catherine de MMicis," 
edited by Hector de la Ferrifere (1880 seq ), and “ N^gociations . . . 
relatives au r^gne de Francois II, ” edited by Louis Paris (1841), 
both in the ColUction de documents inidits sur Vhisloire de Prance ; 
notice of Francis, duke of Guise, in the Nouvelle Collection des 
fnSmoires pour seroir d Vhistoire de France ^ edited by J. F. Michaud 
and J. J. F. Poujoulat, series i. vol. vi. (1836 seq.) ; MSmoires de 
Conde servant d’iclatrassement , . . <i Vhistoire de M. de Thou, 
vols. 1. and li. (1743) ; Picrrc do la Place, Commentaires de Vestat de 
la religwn et de la ripublique sous les rois Henri II, Francois II, 
Charles IX (1565) ; and Louis R6gnier do la Planche, Ilistotre de 
Vestat de France , . . sous . . . Francois II (Panthion liiUraire, 
new edition, 1884). See also Ernest Lavisse, Histoire de France 
(vol. VI by J. H. Mari6jol, 1904), which contains a bibliography. 

FRANCIS 1 . (1777-1830), king of the Two Sicilies, was the son 
of Ferdinand IV. (I.) and Maria Carolina of Austria. He married 
Clementina, daughter of the emperor Leopold IL of Austria, 
in 1796, and at her death Isabella, daughter of Charles IV. of 
Spain. After the Bourbon family fled from Naples to Sicily 
in 1806, and Lord William Bentinck^ the British resident, had 
established a constitution and deprived Ferdinand IV. of all 
power, Francis was appointed regent (1812). On the fall of 
Napoleon his father returned to Naples and suppressed the 
Sicilian constitution and autonomy, incorporating his two 
kingdoms into that of the Two Sicilies (1816); Francis then 
assumed the revived title of duke of Calabria. While still heir- 
apparent he professed liberal ideas, and on the outbreak of the 
revolution of 1820 he accepted the regency apparently in a 
friendly spirit towards the new constitution. But he was 
playing a double game and proved to be the accomplice of his 
father’s treachery. On succeeding to the throne in 1825 he cast 
aside the mask of liberalism and showed himself as reactionary 
as his father. He took little part in the government, which he 
left in the hands of favourites and police officials, and lived 
with his mistresses, surrounded by soldiers, ever in dread of 
assassination. During his reign the only revolutionary move- 
ment was the outbreak on the Cilento (1828), savagely repressed 
by the marquis Delcarretto, an cx-Liberal turned reactionary. 

See Nisco, II Reame di Napoli sotto Francesco I (Naples, 1893). 

FRANCIS II. (1836-1894), king of the Two Sicilies, son of 
Ferdinand II. and Maria Cristina of Savoy, was the last of the 
Bourbon kings of Naples. His education had been much 
neglected and he proved a man of weak character, greatly 
influenced by his stepniother Maria Theresa of Austria, by the 
priests, and by the Camarilla, or reactionary court set. He 
ascended the throne on the death of his father (22nd of May 
1859). As prime minister he at once appointed Carlo Filangieri, 
who, realizing the importance of the Franco-Piedmontese 
victories in Lombardy, advised Francis to accept the alliance 
with Piedmont proposed by Cavour. On the 7th of June a part 
of the Swiss Guard mutinied, and w'hile the king mollified them 
by promising to redress their grievances. General Nunziante 
collected other troops, who surrounded the mutineers and shot 
them down. The incident resulted in the disbanding of the 
whole Swiss Guard, the strongest bulwark of the dynasty. 
Cavour again proposed an alliance to divide the papal states 
between Piedmont and Naples, the province of Rome excepted, 
but Francis rejected an idea which to him savoured of sacrilege. 
Filangieri strongly advocated a constitution as the only measure 
which might save the dynasty, and on 11^ king's refusal he 
resigned. Meanwhile the revolutionary nj^cs were conspiring 
for the overthrow of the Bourbons in uuaqllia, and Sicily, and 
Garibaldi was preparing for a raid in the.j^^ A conspiracy | 
in Sicily was discovered and the plottersj^hed with brutal | 


severity, but Rosaline Pilo and Francesco Crispi had organized 
the movement, and when Garibaldi landed at Marsala (May 
i860) he conquered the island with astonishing ease. These 
events at last frightened Francis into granting a constitution, 
but its promulgation was followed by disorders in Naples and 
the resignation of ministers, and Liborio Romano became head 
of the government. The disintegration of the army and navy 
proceeded apace, and Cavour sent a Piedmontese squadron 
carrying troops on board to watch events. Garibaldi, who had 
crossed the straits of Messina, was advancing northwards and 
was everywhere received by the people as a liberator. Francis, 
after long hesitations and even an appeal to Garibaldi himself, 
left Naples (6th of September) with his wife Maria Sophia, the 
court, the diplomatic corps (the French and English ministers 
excepted), and went by sea to Gaeta, where a large part of 
the army was concentrated. The next day Garibaldi entered 
Naples, was enthusiastically welcomed, and formed a provisional 
government. King Victor Emmanuel had decided on the in- 
vasion of the papal states, and after occupying Romagna and 
the Marche entered the Neapolitan kingdom. Garibaldi’s troops 
defeated the Neapolitan royalists on the Volturno (ist and 2nd 
of October), while the Piedmontese captured Capua. Only 
Gaeta, Messina, and Civitella del Tronto still held out, and the 
siege of the former by the Piedmontese began on the 6th of 
November i860. Both Francis and Maria Sophia behaved with 
great coolness and courage, and even when the French fleet, 
whose presence had hitherto prevented an attack by sea, was 
withdrawn, they still resisted ; it was not until the 12th of 
February 1861 that the fortress capitulated. Thus the kingdom 
of Naples was incorporated in that of Italy, and the royal pair 
from that time forth led a wandering life in Austria, France and 
Bavaria, Francis died on the 27th of December 1894 at Arco 
in Tirol. His widow survived him. 

Francis II. was weak-minded, stupid and vacillating, but, 
although his short reign was stained with some cruel massacres 
and persecutions, he was less of a tyrant than his father. The 
courage and dignity he displayed during his reverses inspired 
pity and respect. But the fact that he protected brigandage 
in his former dominions and countenanced the most abominable 
crimes in the name of legitimism greatly diminished the sympathy 
which was felt for the fallen monarch. 

Bibliography. — R. de Cesare, La Fine d* un re^no, vol. ii. (CittA 
di Gastello, 1900) gives a detailed account of the reign of Francis II., 
while H. R. Whitehouse’s Collapse of the Kingdom of Naples (New 
York, 1899) may be recommended to English readers ; Nisco's 
Francesco II (Naples, 1887) should also be consulted. See under* 
Naples ; Garibaldi ; Bixio ; Cavour ; Italy , Filangieri ; &c< 

(L. V.*) 

FRANCIS IV. (1779-1846) duke of Modena, was the son of the 
archduke Ferdinand, Austrian governor of Lombardy, who 
acquired the duchy of Modena through his wife Marie Beatrice, 
heiress of the house of Este as well as of many fiefs of the Mala- 
spina, Pio da Carpi, Pico della Mirandola, Cib6, and other families^ 
At the time of the French invasion (1796) Francis was sent to 
Vienna to be educated, and in 1809 was appointed governor of 
Galicia. Later he went to Sardinia, where the exiled King Victor 
Emmanuel 1 . and his wife Maria Theresa were living in retirement. 
The latter arranged a marriage between her daughter Marie 
Beatrice and Francis, and a secret family compact was made 
whereby if the king and his two brothers died without male 
issue, the Salic law would be changed so that Francis should 
succeed to the kingdom instead of Charles Albert of Carignano 
(N. Bianchi, Storia della diplomazia europea in Italia, i. 42-43). 
On the fall of Napoleon in 1814 Francis received the duchy of 
Modena, including Massa-Carrara and Lunigiana ; his mother's 
advice was to be above the law . . . never to forgive the 
Republicans of 1 796, nor to listen to the complaints of his subjects, 
whom nothing satisfies ; the poorer they are, the quieter they 
are ” (Silingardi, “ Giro Menotti,” in Rivista europea, Florence, 
1880). ^ ^ i 

The duke was well received at Modena ; inordinately ambitious, 
strong-willed, immensely rich, avaricious but not unintelligent, 
he soon proved one of the most reactionary despots in Italy^ 
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He still hoped to acquire either Piedmont or some other part 
of northern Italy, and he was in touch with the Sanfedisti and 
the Concistoro, reactionary Catholic associations opposed to 
the Carbonari, but not always friendly to Austria. Against the 
Carbonari and other Liberals he issued the severest edicts, and 
although there was no revolt at Modena in 1821 as in Piedmont 
and Naples, he immediately instituted judicial proceedings 
against the supposed conspirators. Some 350 persons were 
arrested and tortured, 56 being condemned to death (only a 
few of them were executed) and 237 to imprisonment ; a large 
number, however, escaped, including Antonio Panizzi (afterwards 
director of the British Museum). The ferocious police official 
Besini who conducted the trials was afterwards murdered. 
The duke actually proposed 'to Prince Metternich, the Austrian 
chancellor, an agreement whereby the various Italian rulers 
were to arrest every Liberal in the country on a certain day, but 
the project fell through owing to opposition from the courts of 
Florence and Rome. At the congress of Verona Metternich 
made another attempt to secure the Piedmontese succession 
for Francis, but without success. The duke became ever more 
despotic ; Modena swarmed with spies and informers, education 
was hampered, feudalism strengthened ; for the duke hoped 
to consolidate his power by means of the nobility, and the least 
expression of liberalism, or even failure to denounce a Carbonaro, 
involved arrest and imprisonment. But strange to say, in 1830 
we find Francis actually coquetting with revolution. Having 
lost all hope of acquiring the Piedmontese throne, he entered 
into negotiations with the French Orleanist party with a view 
to obtaining its support in his plans for extending his dominions. 
He was thus brought into touch with Giro Menotti (1798-1831) 
and the Modenese Liberals ; what the nature of the connexion 
was is still obscure, but it was certainly short-lived and merely 
served to betray the Carbonari. As soon as Francis learned that 
a conspiracy was on foot to gain possession of the town, he had 
Menotti and several other conspirators arrested on the night 
of the 3rd of February 1831, and sent the famous message 
to the governor of Reggio : The conspirators are in my hands ; 
send me the hangman ** (there is some doubt as to the authen- 
ticity of the actual words). But the revolt broke out in other 
parts of the duchy and in Romagna, and Francis retired to 
Mantua with Menotti. A provisional government was formed 
at Modena which proclaimed that “ Italy is one,” but the duke 
returned a few weeks later with Austrian troops, and resistance 
was easily quelled. Then the political trials began ; Menotti 
and two others were executed, and hundreds condemned to 
imprisonment. The population was now officially divided into 
four classes, viz. very loyal, loyal, less loyal, and disloyal,” 
and the reaction became worse than ever, the duke interfering 
in the minutest details of administration, such as hospitals, 
schools, and roads. New methods of procedure were introduced 
to deal with political trials, but the ministerial cabal by which 
the country was administered intrigued and squabbled to such an 
extent that it had to be dismissed. 

On the 20th of February 1846 Francis died. Although he had 
many domestic virtues and charming manners, was charitable in 
times of famine, and was certainly the ablest of the Italian despots. 
Liberalism was in his eyes the most heinous of crimes, and his 
reign is one long record of barbarous persecution. (L. V.*) 

FRANCIS y. (1819-1875), duke of Modena, son of Francis IV., 
succeeded his father in 1846. Although less cruel and also less 
intelligent than his father, he had 'an equally high opinion of 
his own authority. His reign began with disturbances at Fiviz- 
mno and Pontremoli, which Tuscany surrendered to him accord- 
ing to treaty but against the wishes of the inhabitants (1847), 
ai^ at Massa and Carrara, where the troops shot down the 
people. Feeling his position insecure, the duke asked for and 
obtained an Austrian garrison, but on the outbreak of revolution 
throughout Italy and at Vienna in 1848, further disorders 
occurred in the duchy, and on the aoth of March he fled with his 
family to Mantua. A provisional government was formed, ^d 
volunteers were raised who fought with the Piedmontese against 
Austria. But after the Piedmontese defeat Francis returned to 
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Modena, with Austrian assistance, in August and conferred many 
appointments on Austrian offi^rs. Like his father, he interfered 
in the minutest details of administration, and instituted proceed- 
ings against all who were suspected of Liberalism. Not content 
with the severity of his judges, he overrode their sentences in 
favour of harsher punishments. The disturbances at Carrara 
were ruthlessly suppressed, and the prisons filled with politicals. 
In 1859 numbers of young Modenese fled across the frontier to join 
the Piedmontese army, as war with Austria seemed imminent ; 
and after the Austrian defeat at Magenta the duke left Modena to 
lead his army in person against the Piedmontese, taking with him 
the contents of the state treasury and many valuable books, 
pictures, coins, tapestries and furniture from the palace. The 
events of 185^1860 made his return impossible ; and after a short 
spell of provisional government the duchy was united to Italy. 
He retired to Austria, and died at Munich in November 1875. 

Bibliography — N. Bianchi, I Ducaii Estensi (Turin, 1852); 
Galvani, Memorie dx S,A R Francesco IV (Modena, 1847) ; Docu- 
menii nguardanti %l governo digit Austro-Esiensi tn Modena (Mcclena, 
i860) ; C Tivaroni, V Italia durante tl domtnto austnaco, i. 606-653 
(Turin, 1892), and Vltaha degli Itahani^ 1. 1 14-125 (Turin, 1895) * 
Silingardi, " Giro Menotti," in the Rivista europea (Florence, 1880) ; 
F. A. Gualterio, Gli ultxmi rtvolgimenti Ualiani (Florence, 1850) ; 
Bayard de Volo, Vita di Francesco V (4 vols , Modena, 1878-1885). 

(L. V.*) 

FRANCIS OF ASSISI, ST. (1181 or 1182-1226), founder of 
the Franciscans was born in 1181 or 1182 at Assisi, one 
of the independent municipal towns of Umbria, He came 
from the upper middle class, his father, named Pietro Bemardone, 
being one of the larger merchants of the city. Bernardone's 
commercial enterprises made him travel abroad, and it was 
from the fact that the father was in France at the time of his 
son^s birth that the latter was called Francesco. His education 
appears to have been of the slightest, even for those days. It 
is difficult to decide whether words of the early biographers 
imply that his youth was not free from irregularities ; in any 
case, he was the recognized leader of the young men of the town 
in their revels ; he was, however, always conspicuous for his 
charity to the poor. When he was twenty (1201) the neighbour- 
ing and rival city of Perugia attempted to restore by force of 
arm^ the nobles who had been expelled from Assisi by the 
burghers and the populace, and Francis took part in the battle 
fought in the plain that lies between the two cities ; the men 
of Assisi were defeated and Francis was among the prisoners. 
He spent a year in prison at Perugia, and when peace was made 
at the end of 1202 he returned to Assisi and recommenced his 
old life. 

Soon a serious and prolonged illness fell upon him, durii^ 
which he entered into himself and became dissatisfied with his 
way of life. On his recovery he set out on a military expedition, 
but at the end of the first day’s march he fell ill, and had to stay 
at Spoleto and return to Assisi. This disappointment brought 
on again the spiritual crisis he had experienced in his illness, and 
for a considerable time the conflict went on within him. One 
day he gave a banquet to his friends, and after it they sallied 
forth with torches, singing through the streets, Francis being 
crowned with garlands as the king of the revellers ; after a tirne 
they missed him, and on retracing their steps they found him in 
a trance or reverie, a permanently altered man. He devoted 
himself to solitude, prayer and the service of the poor, and 
before long went on a pilgrimage to Rome. Finding the usual 
crowd of beggars before St Peter’s, he exchanged his clothes 
with one of them, and experienced an overpowering joy in 
spending the day begging among the rest. The detemiining 
episode of his life followed soon after his return to Assisi ; as 
he was riding he met a leper who begged an alms ; Francis had 
always had a special horror of lepers, and turning his face he 
rode on; but immediately an heroic act of self-conquest was 
wrought, in him ; returning he alighted, gave the leper all the 
money he had,about him, and kissed his hand. From Hiat day he 
gave himself up to the service of the lepers and the hospitals. 
To the confusion of his father and brothers he went about 
dressed in rags, so that bis old companions pelted him with mud. 

X. 30 a 
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Things «o60k came to 4 dimax with his father r in consequence 
oi hki profuse alms to the pemr and to the restoration of the 
ruined church o£St Damian, his fath^ feared his property riroald 
be dissipated, so he teolc Fmneisi before the bishop of Assdsi 
to have him kgaUy disinherited) ; but without waiting for the 
documents to be drawn up, Francis cast oH his clothes and gave 
them back to his father, declari^ that now he had better reason 
to. say “ Our Father which art in heaven^*' and having received 
a cloak from the bishop, he went off into the woods of Mount 
Subasio singing a French song ; some brigands accosted him 
and he told tb^ he was the b^ald of the great king (1206). 

The next three years he spent in the neighbourho^ of Assisi 
in abject poverty and want, ministering to the lepers and the 
outcasts of society. It was now that he began to frequent the 
ruined) Ihtte dia^ of St Mary of the Angels, known as the 
Portiumcula, where much of hb time was passed in prayer. 
One day while Mass was being said therein, the words of the 
Gospel came to Francis as a call t Everywhere on your road 
preach and say — ^The kingdom of God is at hand. Cure the sick, 
raise the dead, cleanse the lepers^ drive out devils. Freely have 
you received, freely give. Carry neither gold nor silver nor 
money in your girdles, nor bag, nor two coats, nor sandals, 
nor staff, for the workman is worthy of his hire ” (Matt. x. 7-10). 
He at once felt that this was his vocation, and the next day, 
layman as he was, he went up to Assisi and began to preach to 
the poor (1209). Disciples joined him, and when they were 
twe)ve in number Francis said : Let us go to our Mather, 
the holy Roman Church, and tell the pope what the Lord has 
begun to do through us, and carry it out with his sanction.’^ 
They obtained the sanction of Innocent III., and returning 
to Assisi they gave themselves up to their life of apostolic 
^aching and work among the poor. 

The character and development of the order are traced in the 
article Franciscans ; here the story of Francis's own life and 
the portrayal of his personality will be attempted. To delineate 
in a few words the character of the Poverello of Assisi is indeed 
a difficult task. There is such a many-sided richness, such a 
tenderness, such a poetry, such an orginality, such a distinction 
revealed by the innumerable anecdotes in t^e memoirs of his 
disciples, that hts personality is brought home to us as one of 
the most lovable and one of the strongest of meiw It is probably 
true to say that no one has ever set himself so seriously to imitate 
the life ef Christ and to carry out so literally Christ’s work in 
Clirisf 9 own way. This was the secret of lus love of poverty as 
manifested in the following beautiful prayer which he addressed 
to our Lord : “ Poverty was in the crib and like a faithful squire 
she kept herself armed in the great combat Thou didst wage for 
our redemption. During Thy peission she alone did not forsake 
Thee. Mary Thy Mother stopped at the foot of the Cross, but 
poverty mounted it with Thee and clasped Thee in her embrace 
unta the end ; and when Thou wast dying of thirst, as a watchful 
spouse she prepared for Thee the gall. Thou didst expire in the 
ardour ol ^ embraces, nor did she leave Thee when dead, 0 
Lord Jesus, for she allowed not Thy body to rest elsewhere than 
in a borrowed grave. O poorest Jesus, the grace I beg of Thee 
is to bestow on me the treasure of the highest poverty, Grant 
that the distinctive mark of our Order may be never to possess 
anything its own under the sun for the glory of Thy name, 
and to have no other patrknony than begging ” (in the Legemda 
3 5 ^.). This enthusiastic love of poverty is certiwnly the keynote 
of St Francis’s spirit ; and so one of his disciples^ in am allegorical 
poem (translated into English as The I^y oj Faverty by 
Montgomery Carmichael, 1901), and Giotto m one of the frescoes : 
at Assisi, celebrated the “ holy nuptials of Francis with Lady 
Poverty.^' 

Another striking* feature of Francis’s character was his constant 
joyousness ; it was a precept in his rule, and one that he enforced 
strictfy, that his friara should be always rejoicing in the Lord. 
He retained through life his earty love of 9^, and during his 
last illness he passed much of his time in singing. His love of 
nature, anftnate and inanimate, was very keen and manifested 
itself in ways that appear somcn^riiat nalvei preac^ng to 
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the birds is a favourite representation, o£ St Francis in art. All 
creatures he called his “brothers” or “sisters” — the chief 
example is the poem of the “ Praises of the Creatures,” wherein 
“ brother Sun,” “ sister Moon,” “ brother Wind,” and sister 
. Water” are cdled on to praise God. In his last illness he was 
cauterized,, and on seeing the burning iron he addressed “ brother 
Fire/’ reminding him how he had always loved him and asking 
him to deal kmdly with him. It would! be an anachronism to 
think of Francis as a philanthropist or a “ social worker ” or a 
revivalist preacher, thotigh he fulfilled the best functions of all 
these. Before everything he was an ascetic and a mystict— * 
an ascetic who, though gentle to others, wore out his body by 
self-denial, so much so that when he came to die he begged pardon 
of “ brother Ass the body ” for having unduly ill-treated it : a 
mystic irradiated with the love of God, endowed in an extra- 
ordinary degree with the spirit of prayer, and pouring forth his 
heart by the hour in the tendcrest affections to God and our Lord. 
St Francis was a deacon but not a priest. 

From the return of Francis and his eleven companions from 
Rome to Assisi in 120901 1210, their work prospered in a wonderful 
manner. The effect of their preaching, and their example and 
their work among the poor, made itself felt throughout Umbria 
and brought about a great religious revival. Great numbers came 
, to join the new order which responded so admirably to the needs 
of the time. In 1212 Francis invested St Clara (q.vj) with the 
Franciscan habit, and so instituted the “ Second Order,” that of 
the nuns. As the friars became more and more numerous their 
missionary labours extended wider and wider, spreading first over 
Italy, and then to other countries. Francis himself set out, 
probably in 1212, for the Holy Land to preach the Gospel to the 
Saracens, but he was shipwrecked and had to return. A year or 
two later he went into Spain to preach to the Moors, hut had 
again to return without accomplishing his object (1215 probably). 
After another period of preaching in Italy and watching over 
the development of the order, Francis once again set out for 
the East (1219). This time he was successful ; he made his way 
to Egypt, where the crusaders were besieging Damietta, got 
himself taken prisoner and was led before the sultan, to whom 
he openly preached the Gospel. The sultan sent him back to 
the Christian camp, and he passed on to the Holy Land. Here 
lie remained until September 1220. During his absence were 
manifested the beginnings of the troubles in the order that were 
to attain to such magnitude after his death. The circumstances 
under which, at an extraordinary general chapter convoked 
by him shortfy after his return, he resigned the office of minister- 
general (September 1220) are explained in the article Francis- 
cans : here, as illustrating the spirit ©f the, man, it is in place to 
cite the words in whkh his abdication was couched : “ Lwd, 
I give Thee back this family which Thou didst entrust to me. 
Thou knowest, most sweet Jesus, that I have no more the power 
and the quahiies to continue to take care of it. I entrust it, 
therefore, to the ministers. Let them be responsible before Thee 
at the Day of Judgment, if any brother by their negligence, or 
their bad example, or by a too severe punishment, shall go astray.” 
These words seem to contain the mere truth : Francis’s peculiar 
religious genius was. probably not adapted for the government 
o£ an enormous society spread over the world, as the Friars 
Minor had now become.. 

The chief works of the next years were the revision and final 
redaction of the Rule and the formatioiai or organization of the 
“ Third Order ” or “ Brothers and Sisters ol Penance,” a vast 
confraternity of lay men and women who tried to cariy out, 
without withdrawing from the world, the fundamental j^inciples 
of Franciscan Kfe (see TRrtiaribs). 

II for no other reason than the prominent place they hol^ in 
art, it would not be right to pass by the Stigmata without a 
special mention. The story is well known; two years betoe 
Ins death Francis went up Mount Alverno in the Apjennines 
with some oi hk disciples, after forty days oi fasting and 
prayer and contemplation^ on the morning of the liftn ©£ 
September 1224 (tt) use Sabatier’s words), “he had a vision: 
in the warmrays m the rising sun ^cern(^ suddenly a strange 
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A vviuag& extended flew towards him from 

the hiorizo?! and inuj&dated him with pleasure unutterable. 
At the centre of the vision appeared a cross, and the seraph was 
nailed to. it. When the vision disappeared Francis felt sharp 
pains tningling with the delights of the first moment. Disturbed 
to the centre, of his being he anxiously sought the meaning of it 
alb «J“d then he saw on his body the Stigmata of the Crucified.'* 
The early authorities represent the Stigmata not as bleeding 
wounds, the holes as it were of the nails, but as fleshy excrescences 
resembling in form and colour the nails, the head on the palm 
of the hand, and, on the back as it were a nail hammered dlown. 
In the first edition of the Vie, Sabatier rejected the Stigmata ; 
but he changed his mind, and in the later editions he accepts their 
objective reality as an historically established fact; in an 
appendix he collects the evidence : there exists what is according 
to all probability an autograph of Br. Leo, the saint's favourite 
disciple and companion on Mount Alvemo at the time, which 
describes the circumstances of the stiguiatization ; Elias of 
Cortona {q.v.), tlic acting superior, wrote on the day after his 
death a circular letter wherein he uses language clearly implying 
that he had himself seen the Stigmata, and there is a considerable 
amount of contemporary authentic second-hand evidence. On 
the strength of this body of evidence Sabatier rejects all theories 
of fraud or hallucination, whatever may be the explanation of 
the phenomena. 

Francis was so exhausted by the sojourn on Mount Alverno 
that he had to be carried back to Assisi, The remaining months 
of his life were passed in great bodily weakness and suflerij^, 
and he became almost blind. However, he worked on with 
his wonted cheerfulness and joyousness. At last, an the 3rd 
of October 1226, he died in the Portiuncula at the age of forty-five. 
Two years later he was canonized by Gregory IX., whom, as 
Cardinal Hugolino of Ostia, he had chosen to be the protector 
of his order. 

The works of St Francis consist of the Rule (in two redactions), 
the Testament, spiritual admonitions, canticles and a few 
letters. They were first edited by Wadding in 1623.^ Two 
critical editions were published in 1904, one by the Franciscans 
of Quaraechi near Florence, the other (in a longer and a shorter 
form) by Professor H, Bochmer of Bonn. Sabatier and Goetz 
(see below) have investigated the authenticity of the several 
works; and the four lists, while exhibiting slight variations, 
are in substantial accord. Besides tl\c works, properly so called, 
there is a considerable amount of traditional matter — anecdotes, 
sayings, sermons — preserved in the biographies and in the 
Ftor^tU ; ^ a great deal of this matter is no doubt substantially 
authentic^ but it is not possible to subject it to any critical 
sifting. 

Note on Samrees, — The sources for the life of St Francis and early 
Franciscan history are very numerous, and an raimense literature 
has grown up around them Any attempt to indicate even a selec- 
tion of tins literature would here be nnpossible and also futile ; 
for the discovery of new documents has by no means ceased, and the 
criticism of the materials is still m full progress, nor can it be said 
tliat final results have yet emerged from the discussion. Students 
will find the chief materials in the following collections • Atchtv fUr 
LUteratitf und Kitchen geschtchte des Mtitelalters (ed. by Ehrle and 
Deniflc, 188^, Ac ) ; publications of the Franciscans of Quaracclu 
(hst to be ('’>tamed from Herder, Freiburg im Breisgau) , and the 
two series edited by Paul Sabatier, Colltdion d*Hud$s m de documents 
sur Vhistoite religieuse si tiuhaire du moven dge (5 vols. published up 
to 1906) and Opuscules do critique historique (12 fascicules) the 
easiest and most consecutive way of following the controversy is 
by the aid of the “ Bulletin Hagiographique in Analecta Bollan- 
dxana. Relatively popular accounts of the most imj>ortaat sources 
are supplied in the introductory chapters of Sabatier's Vxe de 5 . 
Frangots and Speculum perfectioms, and Lerapp's Frhe £lte de 
ePortone. 

Concerning the life of St Francis and the beginnings of the order, 
the chief documents that come under discussion are the two Lives 
by Thomas of Celano (1228 and 1248 respectively; Eng. trans. 
with introduction by A. G. Ferrers Howell, 1908), of which the only 
critical edition is that of Friar Ed. d'Alen(?on (1906) ; the so-called 
Legenda trium soctorum ; the Speculum perfectionism discovered by 
Paul Sabatier and edited in 1898 (Eng. trans. by Sebastian Evans, 


Mirror of Perfection^ 1899). Sabatier’^ theory aS to the nature of 
these documents was, in brief, that the Speculum perfecHoms was 
the first of all the Lives of tlie saint, written m 1227 by Br. Leo, his 
favounte and most intimate disciple, and that the Legenda j Soc, 
IS what it claims to be — -the handiwork of Leo and the two other 
most mtimate companions of Francis, compiled in 1246 ; these are 
the most authentic and the only true accounts, Tliomas of Celano's 
Lives being written precisely in opposition to them, m the interests 
of the majority of the order that lavoared mitigations of the Rule 
especially m regard to poverty. For ten years the domain of 
Franciscan origins was explored and discussed bv a number of 
scholars ; and then the whole ground was reviewed by Professor W. 
Goetz of Munich m a study entitled Die Quellen ziw Gesektehie des 
hi Frane von Assisi (1904). Hi$ concUiniDns arc substantially the 
same as those of P6re van Ortroy, tlie Bollandtst, and Pnar Lemmens, 
an Oltocrvant Franciscan, and are the direct contrary of Sabatier’s : 
the Legenda j Soc is a forgery , the Speculum perfectioms is a com- 

f ulation mane in the 14th century, also in large measure a forgery, 
)ut containing an element (not to b^recisely detennmed) derived 
from Br Leo ; on the other hand, Tiio*nas of Celano's two Lives 
are free from the “ tendencies " ascribed to them by Sabatier, and 
that of 1248 was written with the collaboration of Leo and the other 
companions , thus the best sources of information are those portions 
of the Speculum that can with certainty be carried back to Br. Leo, 
and the Lives by Thomas of Celano, esjiccially tlie second Life. 
Goetz’s criticism of tlie documents is charactenzed by exceeding 
carefulness and sobriety. Of course he docs not suppose that his 
conclusions are in all respects final ; but his investigations show 
that the time has not yet come when a biography of St Francis 
could be produced answering to the demands of modern historical 
cnticihin The oflicial life of St Francis is St Bonaventura's Legenda^ 
published in a convenient form by the Franciscans of Quaracchi 
(1898) ; Goetz’s estimate of it {pp, cit.) is much more favourable 
than Sabatier’s. 

Paul Sabatier’s fascinating and in many ways sympathetic Vie de 
S, Francois (1894 , 33rd ed , 1906 , Eng. trans by L. S Houghton, 
1901) will proliably for a long time to come be accepted by the 
ordinary reader as a substantially correct portrait of St Francis^, 
and yet Goetz declares that the most competent and independent 
critics have without any exception pronounced that Sabatier has 
depicted St Francis a great d^ too much from the standpoint of 
modem religiosity, and has exaggerated his attitude in fape of the 
church {op, cit. p. 5) In articles in the Hist Vierieljahrsschrtff 
(1902, 1903) Goetz has shown that Sabatier's presentation of St 
Francis’s relations with the ecclesiastical autlionty m general, and 
With Cardinal Hugolino (Gregory IX.) in particular, is largely based 
on misconception , that the development of the order was not forced 
on Francis against his will ; and that the differences m the order 
did^not during Francis’s lifetime attain to such a magnitude as to 
cause him durmg his last years the suffering de|>icted by Sabatier. 
This from a Protestant historian like Goetz is most valuable criticism. 
In truth Sabatier’s St Francis is an anachronism — a man at heart, a 
modem pietistic French Protestant of the most liberal type, with a 
veneer of 13th century Catholicism. 

Of lives of St Francis m English may l>e mentioned those by Mrs 
Oliphant (2nd ed., 1871) and by Canon Knox Little (1897)- For 
general information and references to the literature of the subject, 
see Otto Zbckler, Ashese und Mdnehium (1897), 11 470-403, and his 
article in Herzog’s Realencvklopddte (cd. 3), " Franz von Assisi 
(1899) ; also Max Heirabuchcr, Orden und Kongregalionen (1896), i. 
§ 38. The chapter on St Francis in Kmile Gebhart's Italic mystique 
(cd 3, 1899) very remarkable ; indeed, though this writer is as 
little ecclesiastically- minded as Sabatier him^lf, his g»“neral picture 
of the state of religion m Italy at the time is far truer ; here also 
Sabatier has given way to the usual temptation of biographers to 
exalt their hero by depreciating everybody else. (E. C. B.) 

FRANCIS OF MAYRONE [Franciscus de Mayronts] (d. 
1325), scholastic philosopher, was born at Mayrone in Provence. 
He entered the Franciscan order and sub^quently went to 
Paris, where he was a pupil of Duns Scotus. At the Sorbonne he 
acquired a great reputation for ability in discussion, and was 
known as the Doctor llluminatus axid MagtsUr Acuius. He 
became a professor of philosophy, and took part in the discussions 
on the nature of Universals. Following Duns Scotus, he adopted 
the Platonic theory of ideas, and denied that Aristotle had made 
any contribution to metaphysical speculation. It is a curious 
commentary on the theories oi Duns Sooius that one pupil, 
Francis, should have taken this course, while another pupil, 
Occam, should have used his arguments in a diametricdly 
opposite direction and ended in extreme Nominalism, 

His works were collected and published at Vcouie m 1520 imder 
the title Praeclartssima ac multum subtilta sertpta lUumtnaii Dottoris 
Franeisci de MayroniSm (S-r. 

FRANCIS OF PAOLA (or Paula). ST, founder of the Minims, 
a. religious order in the Catholic Church, was bom of humble 


' The Little Flowers of St Francis, 
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parent:a§:e at Paola in Calabria in 1416, or according to the 
Bollandists 1438. As a boy he entered a Franciscan friary, 
but left it and went to live as a hermit in a cave on the seashore 
near Paolo. Soon disciples joined him, and with the bishop’s 
approval he built a church and monastery. At first they called 
themselves ** Hermits of St Francis ” ; but the object they 
proposed to themselves was to go beyond even the strict Francis- 
cans in fasts and bodily austerities of all kinds, in poverty and 
in humility ; and therefore, as the Franciscans were the Minors 
(mtnoreSf less), the new order took the name of Minims {minimi, 
least). By 1474 a number of houses had been established in 
southern Italy and Sicily, and the order was recognized and 
approved by the pope. In 1482 Louis XI. of France, being on 
his deathbed and hearing the reports of the holiness of Francis, 
sent to ask him to come and attend him, and at the pope’s 
command he travelled to Paris. On this occasion Philip de 
Comines in his Memoirs says : “ I never saw any man living so 
holily, nor out of whose mouth the Holy Ghost did more mani- 
festly speak.” He remained with Louis till his death, and Louis’ 
successor, Charles VIIL, held him in such high esteem that he 
kept him in Paris, and enabled him to found various houses of 
his order in France ; in Spain and Germany, too, houses were 
founded during Francis’s lifetime. He never left France, 
and died in 1507 in the monastery of his order at Plessis- 
les-Tours. 

The Rule was so strict that the popes long hesitated to confirm 
it in its entncly ; not until 1506 was it finally sanctioned. The 
most special feature is an additional vow to keep a perpetual 
Lent of the strictest kind, not only flesh meat but fish and all 
animal products — eggs, milk, butter, cheese, dripping — being 
forbidden, so that the diet was confined to bread, vegetables, 
fruit and oil, and water was the only drink. Thus in matter 
of diet the Minims surpassed in austerity all orders in the West, 
and probably all permanently organized orders in the East. 
The strongly ascetical spirit of the Minims manifested itself in 
the title borne by the superiors of the houses — not abbot (father), 
or prior, or guardian, or minister, or rector, but corrector ; and 
the general superior is the corrector-general. Notwithstanding 
its extreme severity the order prospered. At the death of the 
founder it had five provinces— Italy, France, Tours, Germany, 
Spain. Later there were as many as 450 monasteries, and some 
missions in India. There never was a Minim house in England 
or Ireland. It ranks as one of the Mendicant orders. In 1909 
there were some twenty monasteries, mostly in Sicily, but one 
in Rome (S. Andrea delle Fratte), and one in Naples, in Marseilles 
and in Cracow. There have been Minim nuns (only one convent 
has survived, till recently at Marseilles) and Minim Tertirries, 
in imitation of the Franciscan Tertiaries. The liabit ol the 
Minims is black. 

See Helyot, Hist, des ordres reltgiem (1714), vii. c. 56; Max 
Hejmbuchcr, Orden und Kongregattonen (1896), i. i ; the article 
“ Franz von Paula ” m Wetzer und Welte, Kirchenlexicon (ed. 2), 
and in Herzog, Realencyklopddte (ed. 3) ; Catholic Dictionary^ art. 
** Minims.” (E. C. B.) 

FRANCIS (Francois) OF SALES, ST (1567-1622), bishop of 
Geneva and doctor of the Church (1877), was born at the castle 
of Sales, near Annecy, Savoy. His father, also Francois, comte de 
Sales, but better known as M. de Boisy, a nobleman and soldier, 
had been employed in various affairs of state, but in 1560, at 
the age of thirty-eight, settled down on his ancestral estates and 
married Fran^oise de Sionnay, a Savoyard like himself, and an 
heiress. St Francis, the first child of this union, was born in 
Aupst 1567 when his mother was in her fifteenth year. M. de 
Boisy was renowned for his experience and sound judgment, 
and both parents were distinguished by piety, love of peace, 
charity to the poor, qualities which early showed themselves in 
their eldest son. 

He received his education first at La Roche, in the Arve valley, 
then at the college of Annecy, founded by Eustace Chappius, 
anjbassador in England of Charl.eis V., in 1549. At the age of 
thlrteen^or fourteen he went to the Jesuit College of Clermont 
at Paris, where he stayed till the summer of 1588, and where He . 


laid the foundations of his profound knowledge, while perfecting 
himself in the exercises of a young nobleman and practising a 
life of exemplary virtue. At this time also he developed an 
pdent love of France, a country which was politically in an^on- 
ism with his own, though so closely linked to it geographically, 
socially and by language. At the end of 1 588 he went to Padua, 
to take his degree in canon and civil law, a necessary prelude in 
Savoy at that time to distinction in a civil career. His heart, 
however, especially from the date of his receiving the tonsure 
(157S), was already turned towards the Church, and he gave his 
attention even more to theology, under the great masters 
Antonio Posse vino, S.J., and Gesualdo, afterwards general of 
the Friars Minor, than to his legal course. “ At Padua,” he said 
to a friend, ** I studied law to please my father, and theology to 
please myself.” In that licentious university Francis found 
the greatest difficulty in resisting attacks on his virtue, and once 
at least had to draw his sword to defend his personal safety 
against a band of ruffians. The gentleness for which he was 
‘already renowned was not that of a weak, but of a strong 
character. He returned to Savoy in 1592, and, while seeking 
the occasion to overcome his father’s resistance to his resolution 
of embracing the ecclesiastical profession, took the diploma 
of advocate to the senate. Meantime, without his knowledge, 
his friends procured for him the post, of provost of the chapter of 
Geneva, an honour which reconciled M. de Boisy to the sacrifice 
of more ambitious hopes. After a year of zealous work as preacher 
and director he was sent by the bishop, Claude de Granier, to 
tr>’^ and win back the province of Chablais, which had embraced 
Calvinism when usurped by Bern in 1535, and had retained it 
even after its restitution to Savoy m 1564. At first the people 
refused to listen to him, for he was represented to them as an 
instrument of Satan, and all who had dealings with him were 
threatened with the vengeance of the consistory. He therefore 
wrote out his message on sheets which were passed from hand to 
hand, and these, with the spectacle of his virtues and disinterested- 
ness, soon produced a strong effect. The sheets just spoken of 
still exist in the Chigi library at Rome, and were published, 
though with many alterations, in 1672, under the title of 
Les Controverses. This must be considered the first work of 
St Francis. 

The re-erection of a wayside cross in Annemasse, at the gates of 
Geneva, amid an enormous concourse of converts, an event 
which closed the three years of his apostolate, led to the com- 
position of the Defense ... de la Croix, published in 1600. 
An illness brought on by toil and privation forced him to leave 
his work to others for nearly a year, but in August 1598 he re- 
turned to his field of labour, and in October of that year practi- 
cally the whole country was Catholic again. Up to that time 
preaching and conference had been the only weapons employed. 
The stories of the use of soldiers to produce simulated con- 
versions are incorrect.^ Possibly the lamentable events of the 
campaigns of 1589 in Gex and Chablais have been applied to the 

* This, at least, is the account given by Catholic authorities. 
Less favourable is the view taken by non-Catholic historians, which 
seems m some measure to be confirmed by St Francis himself. 
According to this, Duke Charles Emmanuel of Savoy, who succeeded 
his more tolerant father in 1580, was determmed to reduce the 
Ciiablais to the Catholic religion, by peaceful means if possible, 
by force if necessary. After two years of preaching Francis wrote 
to the duke (CEuvres compl. n. p. 551) . “ During 27 months I have 
scattered the seed of the Word of God in this miserable land ; shall 
I say among thorns or on stony ground ? Certainly, save for the 
conversion of the seigneur d’Avully and thcr advocate Poncet, I 
have little to boast of.” In the winter of 1596-1597 Francis wa? 
at Turin, and at his suggestion the duke decided on a regular plan 
for the coercion of the refractory Protestants. This plan anticipated 
that employed later by Louis XIV. agamst the Huguenots in France. 
The Calvinist ministers were expelled ; Protestant books were 
confiscated and destroyed ; the acts of Protestant lawyers and 
officials were declared mvalid. The country was flooded with 
Jesuits and friars, whose arguments were remforcod by quartermg 
troops, veterans of the Indian wans in Mexico, on the refractory 
inhabitants. Those whose stubborn persistence in error survived 
all these inducements to repent were sent into exile. See the article 
” Franz von Sales ” by J. Ehni in Herzog-Hauck, Realencyhlopddit 
(3rd ed., Leipzig, 1899). (W. A P.) 
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period 1594-1598. In October of this last year, however, the 
duke of Savoy, who came then to assist in person at the great 
religious feasts which celebrated the return of the country to 
unity of faith, expatriated such of the leading men as obstinately 
refused even to listen to the Catholic arguments. He also forlmde 
Calvinist ministers to reside in the Chablais, and substituted 
Catholic for Huguenot officials. St Francis concurred in these 
measures, and, three years later, even requested that those who, 
as he said, follow their heresy, rather as a party than a religion,’’ 
should be ordered either to conform or to leave their country, 
with leave to sell their goods. His conduct, judged not by a 
modern standard, but by the ideas of his age, will be found 
compatible with the highest Christian charity, as that of the duke 
with sound political prudence. At this time he was nominated 
to the pope as coadjutor of Geneva,^ and after a visit to Rome 
he assisted Bishop de Granier in the administration of the newly 
converted countries and of the diocese at large. 

In 1602 he made his second visit to the French capital, when 
his transcendent qualities brought him into the closest relations 
with the court of Henry IV., and made him the spiritual father 
of that circle of select souls who centred round Madame Acarie. 
Among the celebrated personages who became his life friends from 
this time were Pierre de B^rulle, founder of the French Oratorians, 
Guillaume Duval, the scholar, and the due de Bellegarde, the 
latter a special favourite of the king, who begged to be allowed 
to share the Saint’s friendship. At this time also his gift as a 
preacher became fully recognized, and de Sanzea, afterwards 
bishop of Bethlehem, records that Duval exhorted all his 
students of the Sorbonne to listen to him and to imitate this, 
“ the true and excellent method of preaching.” His principles 
are expressed in the admirable letter to Andr6 Fr^myot of 
October 1604. 

De Granier died in September 1602, and the new bishop 
entered on the administration of his vast diocese, which, as 
a contemporary says, “ he found brick and left marble.’^ His 
first efforts were directed to securing a virtuous and well- 
instructed clergy, with its consequence of a people worthy of 
their pastors. All his time was spent in preaching, confessing, 
visiting the sick, relieving the poor. His zeal was not confined 
to his diocese. In concert with Jeanne Fran^oise Fr<^myot 
(1572-1641), widow of the baron de Chantal, whose acquaintance 
he made while preaching through I^icnt at Dijon in 1694, 
founded the order of the Visitation, in favour of “ strong souls 
with weak bodies,” as he said, deterred from entering the orders 
already existing, by their inability to undertake severe corporal 
austerities. The institution rapidly spread, counting twenty 
houses before his death and eighty before that of St Jeanne. 
The care of his diocese and of his new foundation were not 
enough for his ardent charity, and in 1609 he published his 
famous Introduction to a Devout Life, a work which wa^ at once 
translated into the chief European languages and of which 
he himself published five editions. In 1616 appeared his Treatise 
on the Love of God, which teaches that perfection of the spiritual 
life to which the former work is meant to be the “ Introduction.” 

The important Lents of 1617 and 1618 at Grenoble were a 
prelude to a still more important apostolate in Paris, “ the theatre 
of the world,” as St Vincent de Paul calls it. This third visit 
to the great city lasted from the autumn of 1618 to tha^ of 1619 ; 
the direct object of it was to assist in negotiating the marriage 
of the prince of Piedmont with Chrdtienne of France, but nearly 
all his time was spent in preaching and works of mercy, spiritual 
or corporal. He was regarded as a living saint. St Vincent 
scarcely left him, and has given the most extraordinary testi- 
monies (as yet unpublished) of his heroic virtues. M^re Angdiique 
Arn^ud, who at this time put herself under his direction and 
wished to join the Order of the Visitation, attracted by its humility 
and sweetness, may be named as the most interesting of his 
innumerable penitents of this period. He returned to Savoy, 
and after three years more of unwearying labour died at Lyons 
on tJle 28th pf December 1622., A universal outburst of venera- 
tion followed; indeed his cult had already begun, and after 
^ With the title of Nicopolis in partibu^, — Ed, 


an episcopal inquiry the pontifical commission in view of his 
beatification was instituted by decree of the 21st of July 1626, 
a celerity unique in the annals of the Congregation of Rites. 
The depositions of witnesses were returned to Rome in 1632, 
but meantime the forms of the Roman chancery had been 
changed by Urban VIII., and the advocates could not at once 
continue their work. Eventually a new commission was issued 
in 1656, and on its report, into which were inserted nineteen of 
the former depositions, the “ servant of God ” was beatified in 
1661. The canonization took place in 1665. 

Besides the works which wc have named, there were published 
posthumously his Entretiens^ i e, a selection of the lectures given 
to the Visitation, reported by the sisters who heard them, some of 
his sermons, a large number of his letters, various short treatises of 
devotion. *he first edition of his united or so>called “ Complete 
works was published at Toulouse in 1637. Others followed in 1641, 
1O47, 1652, 1663, 1669, 1685. The Lettres and Opuscules were re- 
pulilished m 1768. 

The only modern editions of the complete works which it is worth 
wfhile to name are those of Blaise (1821), Vir^ (1856-1858), Mign? 
(1861), and the critical edition published by the Visitation of Annecy, 
of which the 14th volume appeared in 1^05. 

The biography of St Francis de Sales was written immediately 
after his death by the celebrated P de La Rivi^rc and Dom John do 
St Francois (Goulu), as well as by two other authors of less import- 
ance. rhe saint's nephew and successor, Charles Auguste de Sales, 
brought out a more extended life, I^atin and French, in 1635 The 
lives by Giarda (1650), Maupas du Tour (1657) and Cotolcndi (1687) 
add little to Charles Auguste. Marsolher's longer life, m two volumes 
( 1 700), is quite untrustworthy ; still more so that by Loyau d’Amboise 
(1833), which IS rather a romance than a biography. The hves by 
Hamon (1856) and P6renn^s (i860), without addmg much to preced- 
ing biographies, are serious and edifying A complete life, founded 
on the lately discovered process of 1626 and the new letters, was being 
prepared by the author of the present article at the time of his death. 
With the Lives must be mentioned the Espnt du B. F. de Sales by 
Camus, bishop of Belley, who, amid innumerable errors, gives 
various interesting traits and sayings of his saintly friend. Among 
the very numerous modem studies may be named an essay by Leigh 
Hunt entitled “ The Gentleman Saint " {The Seer^ pt. 11. No 41) ; 
a remarkable causene by Samte-Beuve {Lundts, 3rd Jan. 1853) ; 
T.e Rivexl du sentiment rehgxeux en France au XVlt* sihle, by 
Strowski (Paris, 1898) ; Fow Essays on S. F. de S. and Three Essays 
on S. F. de S, as Preacher^ by Canon H. B. Mackey. (H. B. M.) 

FRANCIS, SIR PHILIP (1740-1818), English politician and 
pamphleteer, tjie supposed author of the Letters of Junius, 
and the chief antagonist of Warren Hastings, was bom in Dublin 
on the 22nd of October 1740. He was the only son of Dr Philip 
Francis (<r. 1708-1773), a man of some literary celebrity in his 
time, known by his translations of Horace, Aeschines and 
Demosthenes. He received the rudiments of an excellent 
education at a free school in Dublin, and afterwards spent a 
year or two (1751-1752) under his father’s roof at Skeyton 
rectory, Norfolk, and elsewhere, and for a short time he had 
Gibbon as a fellow-pupil. In March 1753 he entered St Paul’s 
school, London, where he remained for three years and a half, 
becoming a proficient classical scholar. In 1756, immediately 
on his leaving school, he was appointed to a junior clerkship in 
the secretary of state’s office by Henry Fox (afterwards Lord 
Holland), with whose family Dr Francis was at that time on 
intimate terms ; and this post he retamed under the succeeding 
administration. In 1758 he was employed as secretaiy to 
General Bligh in the expedition against Cherbourg ; and in the 
same capacity he accompanied the earl of Kinnoul on his special 
embassy to the court of Portugal in 1760. 

In 1761 he became personally known to Pitt, who, recognizing 
his ability and discretion, once and again made use of his services 
as private amanuensis. In 1762 he w^as appointed to a princip^ 
clerkship in the war office, where he formed an intimate friendship 
with Christopher D’Oyly, the secretary of state’s deputy, whose 
dismissal from office in 1772 was hotly resented by “ Junius ” ; 
and in the same year he married Miss Macrabie, the daughter 
of a retired London merchant. His official duties brought him 
into direct relations with many who were well versed in the 
politics of the time. In 1763 the great constitutional questions 
arising out of the arrest of Wilkes began to be sharply canvassed. 
It was natural that Francis, who from a very early age had 
been in the habit of writing occasionally to the newspapers, 
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should be eager to take an active part in the discussion^ though 
his position as a government official made it necessary that his 
intervention should be carefully disguised. He is known to have 
written to the Public Ledger and Public Adveritser, as an advocate 
of the popular cause, on many occasions about and after the 
year 1763; he frequently attended debates in both Houses of 
Parliament, especially when American questions were being 
discussed ; and between 1769 and 1771 he is also known to have 
been favourable to the scheme for the overthrow of the Grafton 
government and afterwards of that of Lord North, and for 
persuading or forcing Lord Chatham into power. In January 
1769 the &st of the Letters of Junius appeared, and the series 
was continued till January 21, 1772. They had been pre- 
ceded by others under various signatures such as “ Candor,’^ 

Father of Candor,” Anti-Sejanus,” “ Lucius,” “ Nemesis,” 
which have all been attributed, some of them certainly in 
error, to one and the same hand. The authorship of the Letters 
of Jufftus has been assigned to Francis on a variety of grounds 
(see Junius). 

In March Francis finally left the war office, and in July 
of the same year he left England for a tour through France, 
Germany and Italy, which lasted until the following December. 
On his return he was contemplating emigration to New England, 
when in June 1773 Lord North, pn the recommendation of Lord 
Barrington, appointed him a member of the newly constituted 
supreme council of Bengal at a salary of £10,000 per annum. 
Along with his colleagues Monson and Clavering he reached 
Calcutta in October 1774, and a long struggle with Warren 
Hastings, the governor-general, immediately began. These 
three, actuated probably by petty personal motives, combined 
to form a majority of the council in harassing opposition to the 
governor-general policy ; and they even accused him of 
corruption, mainly on the evidence of Nuncomar. The death of 
Monson in 1776, and of Clavering in the following year, made 
Hastings again supreme in the council. But a dispute with 
Francis, more than usually embittered, led in August 1780 
to a minute being delivered to the council board by Hastings, 
in which he stated that ‘‘ he judged of the public conduct of 
Mr Francis by his experience of his private, which he had found 
to be void of truth and honour.” A duel was the consequence, 
in which Francis received a dangerous wound (.see Hastings, 
Warren). Though his recovery was rapid and complete, he 
did not choose to prolong his stay abroad. He arrived in England 
in October 1781, and was received with little favour. 

Little is known of the nature of his occupations during the 
next two years, except that he was untiring in his efforts to pro- 
cure first the recall, and afterwards the impeachment of his 
hitherto triumphant adversary. In 1783 Fox produced his India 
Bill, which led to the overthrow of the coalition government. In 
1784 Francis was returned by the borough of Yarmouth, Isle 
of Wight ; and although he took an opportunity to disclaim 
every feeling of personal animosity towards Hastings, this did 
not prevent him, on the return of the latter in 1785, from doing 
all in his power to bring forward and support the charges which 
ultimately led to the impeachment resolutions of 1 787. Although 
excluded by a majority of the House from the list of the managers 
of that impeachment, Francis was none the less its most energetic 
promoter, supplying his friends Burke and Sheridan with all the 
materials for their eloquent orations and burning invectives. 
At the general election of 1790 he was returned member for 
Bletchingley. He sympathised warmly and actively with the 
lYench revolutionaiy doctrines, expostulating with Burke on 
his vehement denunciation of the same. In 1793 he supported 
Grey’s motion for a return to the old constitutional system of 
representation, and so earned the title to be regarded as one 
of the earliest promoters of the cause of parliamenta^ reform ; 
and he was one of the founders of the Society of tne Friends 
of the Peo^e.” The acquittal of Hastings in April 1795 dis- 
appointed Ftands of the governor-genetalship, and in 1798 
he had to submit to the additional mortiftcation of a defeat in 
the general el^Jon, He was bnce more successful, however, 
n t8o2, whdn ne sat fot Appleby, and it seemed as if the great 


ambitions of his life Were about to be reaUfeed when the Whig 
party came into power in 1806. Hi.^ disappointment wai great 
when the governor-generalship was, owing to party exigencies, 
conferred on Sir Gilbert Elliot (Ivord Minto) ; he declined, it is 
said, soon afterwards the government of the Cape, but aedepted 
a K.C.B. Though re-elected for Appleby in 1806, he failed 
to secure a seat in the following year ; and the remainder of his 
life was spent in comparative privacy. 

Among the later productions of his pen were, besides the 
Plan of a Reform in the Election of the House of Commom, pamph- 
lets entitled Proceedings in the House of Commons on ike Slave 
Trade Reflections on the Abundance of Paper in Citculaiion 

and the Scarcity of Specie (1810), Historical Questions Exhibited 
(1818), and a Letter to Earl Grey on the Policy of Great Britain 
and the Allies towards Nonvay (1814). His first wife, by whom 
he had six children, died in 1806, and in 1814 he married his 
second wife, Emma Watkins, who long survived him, and who 
left voluminous manuscripts relating to his biography. Francis 
died on the 23rd of December 1818. In his domestic relations 
he was exemplary, and he lived on terms of mutual affection with 
a wide circle of friends. He was, however, full of vindictiveness, 
dissimulation and treachery, and there can be little doubt that 
in his historic conflict with Warren Hastings unworthy personal 
motives played a leading part. 

Bibliography — For the evidence identifying Francis with Junius 
see the article Junius, and the authorities there cited. See also 
Memoirs of Sir Phtltp FranctSy with Correspondence and JournaiSy by 
Joseph Parkes and Herman Menvale (2 vols , London, 1867) , Tfie 
Francis Letters^ edited by Beata Francis and Eliza Keary (2 vols , 
London, 1901) ; Sir J F. Stephen, The Story of Nuncomar and the 
Impeachment of Sir E. Impey (2 vols., London, 1885) ; Lord Macaiilay^s 
Essay on “ Warren Hastings ", G B. Mallesbn, Life of Warren 
Hastings (London, 1894) ; O. W. Forrest, The Administration of 
Warren Hastings^ jy^~/ySs (Calcutta, 1892) ; Sir Leslie Stephen’s 
article on Francis in Diet, of Nat. Btog. vol. xx. 

FRANCIS JOSEPH I. (1830- ), emperor of Austria, king 

of Bohemia, and apostolic king of Hungary, was the eldest son 
of the archduke Francis Charles, second son of the reigning 
emperor Francis I., being bom on the i8th of August 1830. Hb 
mother, the archduchess Sophia, was daughter of Maximilian I., 
king of Bavaria. She was a woman of great ability and strong 
character, and during the years which followed the death of the 
emperor Francis was probably the most influential personage 
at the Austrian court ; for the emperor Ferdinand, who succeeded 
in 1835, was physically and mentally incapable of performing 
the duties of his office ; as he was childless, Francis Joseph was 
in the direct line of succession. During the disturbances of 1848, 
Francis Joseph spent some time in Italy, where, under Radetzky, 
at the battle of St Lucia, he had his fost experience of warfare. 
At the end of that year, after the rising of Vienna and capture of 
the city by Windischgratz, it was clearly desirable that there 
should be a more vigorous ruler at the head of the empire, and 
Ferdinand, now that the young archduke was of age, ^as able 
to carry out the abdication which he and his wife had long desired. 
All the preparations were made with the utmost secrecy ; on the 
2nd of December 1848, in the archiepiscopal palace at Olmqtz, 
whither the court had fled from Vienna, the emperor abdicated. 
His brother resigned his rights of succession to his son, and 
Francis Joseph was proclaimed emperor. Ferdinand retired 
to Prague, where he died in 1875. 

The history of the Dual Monarchy during his reign is told under 
the heading of Austria-Hungarv, and here it i;^ only necessary 
to deal with its personal aspects. The young emperor was during 
the first years of his reign completely m the hands of Prince Felix 
Schwarzenberg, to whom, with Windischgratz and Radeta^, 
he owed it that Austria had emerged from the revolution 
apparently stronger than it had been before. The first task ims 
to reduce Hungary to obedience, for the Magyars refused to 
acknowledge the validity of the fthdfication in so far as it coii- 
cerned Hungary, on the ground that Sufeh an act would only be 
valid with the consent of the Hungarian ^lariiament. A fuiijher 
motive for their attitude Was th^t'Ftan^is Joseph, unlike his 
predecessor, had not taken the oath to observe the Suftgariati 
constitution, which it was the avowed object Schwarzenberg 
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to overthrow. In the war whidi followed the emperor himself 
took part, but it was not brought to a successful conclusion till 
the help of the Russians had called in. Hungary, deprived 
of her ancient constitution, became an integral partof the Austrian 
empire. The new reign began, therefore, under sinister omens, 
with the suppression of liberty in Italy, Hungary and Germany. 
In 1853 a Hungarian named Lebenyi attempted to assassinate 
the emperor, and succeeded in inflicting a serious wound with a 
knife. With the death of Schwarzenberg in 1852 the personal 
government of the emperor really began, and with it that long 
series of experiments of which Austria has been the subject. 
Generally it may be said that throughout his long reign Francis 
Joseph remained the real ruler of his dominions ; he not only 
kept in his hands the appointment and dismissal of his ministers, 
but himself directed their policy, and owing to the great know- 
ledge of affairs, the unremitting diligence and clearness of 
apprehension, to which all who transacted business with him 
have borne testimony, he was able to keep a very real control even 
of the details of government. 

The recognition of the separate status of Hungary, and the 
restoration of the Magyar constitution in 1866, necessarily made 
some change in his position, and so far as concerns Hungary 
he fully accepted the doctrine that ministers are responsible 
to parliament. In the other half of the monarchy (the so-called 
Cisleithan) this was not possible, and the authority and influence 
of the emperor were even increased by the contrast with the 
weaknesses and failures of the parliamentary system. The most 
noticeable features in his reign were the repeated and sudden 
changes of policy, which, while they arose from the extreme 
difficulty of finding any system by which the Hahsburg monarchy 
could be governed, were due also to the personal idiosyncrasies 
of the emperor. First we have the attempt at the autocratic 
centralization of the whole monarchy under Bach ; the personal 
influence of the emperor is seen in the conclusion of the Concordat 
with Rome, by which in 1855 of Joseph II. was undone 

and the power of the papacy for a while restored. The foreign 
policy of this period brought about the complete isolation of 
Austria, and the “ ingratitude ” towards Russia, as .shown 
during the period of the Crimean War, which has become 
proverbial, caused a permanent estrangement between the two 
great Eastern empires and the imperial families. The system 
led inevitably to bankruptcy and ruin ; the war of 1859, by 
bringing it to an end, saved the monarchy. After the first 
defeat Francis Joseph hastened to Italy ; l>e commanded in 
person at Solferino, and by a meeting with Napoleon arranged 
the terms of the peace of Villafranca. The next six years, both 
in home and foreign policy, were marked by great vacillation. 
In order to meet the universal discontent and the financial 
difficulties constitutional government was introduced ; a parlia- 
ment was established in which all races of the empire were 
represented, and in place of centralized despotism was established 
Liberal centralization under Schmerling and the German Liberals. 
But the Magyars refused to send representatives to the central 
parliament ; the Slavs, resenting the Germanizing policy of the 
government, withdrew ; and the emperor had really withdrawn 
his confidence from Schmerling long before the constitution 
was suspended in 1865 as a first step to a reconciliation with 
Hungary. In the complicated German affairs the emperor in 
vain sought for a minister on whose knowledge and advice he 
could depend. He was guided in turn by the inconsistent advice 
of vSchmerling, Rechberg, Mensdorff, not to mention more 
obscure counsellors, and it is not surprising that Austria was 
repeatedly outmatched and outwitted by Prussia. In 1863, 
at the Ftirsientag in Frankfort, the emperor made an attempt 
b ]5 his personal influence to solve the German question. He 
invited all the German sovereigns to meet him in conference, 
and laid before them a plan for the reconstruction of the con- 
federation. The momentary effect was immense ; for some 
o^the halo of the Holy Empire still clung round the head of 
the house of Habsburg, and Francis Joseph was welcomed to 
the ancient free city with enthusiasm. In spite of this, however, 
and of the skill with which he presided over the debates, the 
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conference came to nothihg owing to the refusal otf the king of 
Prussia to attend. 

The German question was settled definitively by the battle 
of Kdniggratz in 1866 ; and the emperor Francis Joseph, with 
characteristic Habsburg opportunism, was quick to accommodate 
himself to the new circumstances. Above all, he recognized 
the necessity for reconciling the Magyars to the monarchy ^ for 
it was their discontent that had mainly contributed to the 
collapse of the Austrian power. He had already, in 1859, as the 
result of a visit to Budapest, made certain modifications in the 
Bach system by way of concession to Magyar sentiment, and in 
1861 he had had an interview with De 4 k, during which, though 
unconvinced by that statesman's arguments, he had at least 
assured himself of his loyalty. He now made Beust, Bismarck's 
Saxon antagonist, the head of his government, as the result 
of whose negotiations with Dedk the Austro-Hungarian Com- 
promise of 1867 was agreed upon. A law was passed by the 
Hungarian diet regularizing the abdication of Ferdinand ; at 
the beginning of June Francis Joseph signed the inaugur^ 
diploma and took the oath in Magyar to observe the constitution; 
on the 8th he was solemnly crowned king of Hungary, The 
traditional coronation gift of 100,000 florins he assigned ±0 the 
widows and orphans of those who had fallen in the war against 
Austria in 1849. 

Once having accepted the principle of constitutional govern- 
ment, the emperor-king adhered to it loyally, in spite of the 
discouragement caused by party struggles embittered by racial 
antagonisms. If in the Cisleithan half of the monarchy parlia- 
mentary government broke down, this was through no fault 
of the emperor, who worked hard to find a fnodu^ vtvendt between 
the factions, and did not shrink from introducing manhood 
suffrage in the attempt to establish a stable parliamentary 
system. This expedient, indeed, probably also conveyed a 
veiled threat to the Mag>’ar chauvinists, who, discontented with 
the restrictions placed upon Hungarian independence under the 
Compromise, were agitating for the complete separation of 
Austria and Hungary^ under a personal union only ; lor universal 
suffrage m Hungary would mean the subordination of the Magyar 
minority to the hitherto subject races. For neaily forty years 
after »the acceptance of the Compromise the attitude of the 
emperor-king towards the Magyar constitution had been .scrupu- 
lously correct. The agitation for the completely separate 
organization of the Hungarian army, and for the substitution 
of Magyar for German in words of command in Hungarian 
regiments, broke down the patience of the emperor, tenacious 
of his prerogative as supreme ‘‘ war lord " of the common army. 
A Hungarian deputation which came to Vienna in September 
1905 to urge the Mag^^ar claims was received ungraciously by 
the emperor, who did not offer his hand to the members, addressed 
them in German, and referred them brusquely to the chancellor. 
Count Goluchowski. This incident caused a considerable sensa- 
tion, and was the prelude to a long crisis in Hungarian affairs, 
during which the emperor-king, while quick to repair the un- 
fortunate impression produced hy his momentary pique, held 
inflexibly to his resolve in the matter of the common army. 

In his relations with the Slavs the emperor displayed the 
same conciliatory disposition as in the case of the Magyars ; 
but though he more than once held out hopes that he would be 
crowned at Prague as king of Bohemia, the project was always 
abandoned. In this, indeed, as in other cases, it may be said 
that the emperor was guided less by any abstract principles 
than by a common -sense appreciation of the needs and possi- 
bilities of the moment. Whatever his natural prejudices or 
natural resentments, he never allowed these to influence his 
policy. The German empire and the Italian kingdom had been 
built up out of the mins of immemorial Habsburg ambitions ; 
yet he refused to he drawn into an alliance with France in 1869 
and 1870, and became the mainstay of the Triple Alliance of 
Austria-Hungary, Germany and Italy. His reputation as a 
consistent moderating influence in European policy and one of 
the chief guarantors of European peace was indeed rudely 
shaken in October 1908, the year in whi h he celebrated hu 
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Sixty years’ jubilee as emperor^ by the issue of the imperial 
rescript annexing Bosnia and Herzegovina to the Habsburg 
dominions, in violation of the terms of the treaty of Berlin. 
But his opportunism was again justified by the result. Europe 
lost an ideal ; but Austria gained two provinces. 

In his private life the emperor was the victim of terrible 
catastrophes— his wife, his brother and his only son having 
been destroyed by sudden and violent deaths. He married 
in 1854 Elizabeth, daughter of Maximilian Joseph, duke of 
Bavaria, who belonged to the younger and non-royal branch 
of the house of wWlsbach. The empress, who shared the 
remarkable beauty common to all her family, took little part 
in the public life of Austria. After the first years of married 
life she was seldom seen in Vienna, and spent much of her time 
in travelling. She built a castle of great beauty and magnificence, 
called the Achilleion, in the island of Corfu, where she often 
resided. In 1867 she accompanied the emperor to Budapest, 
and took much interest in the reconciliation with the Maqyars. 
She became a good Hungarian scholar, and spent much time in 
Hungary. An admirable horsewoman, in later years she re- 
peatedly ^ visited England and Ireland for the hunting season. 
In 1897 s;ie was assassinated at Geneva by an Italian anarchist ; 
previous attempts had been made on her and on her husband 
during a visit to Trieste. 


There was one son of the marriage, the crown prince Rudolph 
(1857-1889). A man of much ability and promise, he was a 
good linguist, and showed great interest in natural history. 
He published two works. Fifteen Days on the Danube and A 
Journey in the East^ and also promoted the publication of an 
important illustrated work giving a full description of the whole 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy ; he personally shared the labours 
of ^he editorial work. In 1881 he married Stephanie, daughter 
of the king of the Belgians. On 30th January 1889 he committed 
suicide at Mayerling, a country house near Vienna. He left 
one daughter, Elizabeth, who was betrothed to Count Alfred 
Windischgratz in 1901. In 1900 his widow, the crown princess 
Stephanie, married Count Lonyay ; by this she sacrificed her 
rank and position within the Austrian monarchy. Besides 
the crown prince the empress gave birth to three daughters, 
of whom two stifrvive : Gisela (born 1857), who married a 
son of the prince regent of Bavaria ; and Marie Valerie 
(born 1868), who married the archduke Franz Salvator of 
Tuscany, 

See T Emmer, Kaiser Franz Joseph (2 vols , Vienna, i8q8)j 
T Schmtzcr, Franz Joseph I. und seme Zeit (2 vols. jfc , 1809); 
Vtrihis untiis Das Buck vnm Kaiser, with intioduction b> J A. v, 
Halfort, ed. M Ilcrzig {th ^ i8q 8) ; R. Rostok, Die Regie} ungszeit 
de^ K It K Franz Joseph I, ("^rd cd ib , tqoj') 
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